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I T is the fate of thole who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 
evil, than attracted by the profpedl of good; to be expofed to cenlure, without hope of praife; to be 
dilgraced by mifcarriage, or punilhed for negleft, where fuccefs would have been without applaufe, 
and diligence without reward. 

Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have confidered, not as the 
pupil, but the Have of fcience, die pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and clear ob- 
ftruCtions from the paths through which Learning and Genius prels forward to conqueft and glory, without 
bellowing a fmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrels. Every other author may afpire to 
praile; the lexicographer can only hope to elcape reproach, and even this negative recompenle has been yet 
granted to very few. 

I have, notwithllanding this dilcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Englijh language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itlelf been hitherto neglefted; 
fuffered to Ipread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance; religned to the tyranny of dme 
and falhion; and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 

When I took the firft lurvey of my undertaking, I found our Ipeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and con- 
fufion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundlels variety, without any eftabliihed principle 
of feleCtion; adulterations were to be deteCled, without a fettled tell of purity; and modes of exprelfion 

to be rejeCled or received, without the lufFrages of any writers of daflical reputation or acknowledged 
authority. 


Having therefore no afliftance but from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the perufal of our writers; 
and noting whatever might be of ufe to afeertain or illullrate any word or phrafe, accumulated in time the 
materials of a diClionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, ellablifhing to myfelf, in the progrels 
of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggelled to me; experience, which praClice and ob- 
fervation were continually increafing; and analogy, which, though in feme words obfeure, was evident in 
others. 


In adjufting the Orthography, which has been to this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it necef- 
lary to diftinguilh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others*which j:he ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, 
which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceffary, muft be tolerated among the imperfec¬ 
tions of human things, and which require only to be regiftered, that they may not be increafed, and afeer- 
tained, that they may not be confounded: but every language has likewife its improprieties and abfordities, 
which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correft or proferibe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceflary or common ufe were fpoken be-* 
fore they were written i and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, muft have been fpoken with 
great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfedUy, and utter them 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous j argon was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea¬ 
voured to exprels, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi¬ 
tiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in Ipeech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muft have been vague and unfettled, and therefore different hands would 
exhibit the fame found by different combinations. 
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From this uncertain pronunciation strife in a great part the various dialers of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbitrary 
replantation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon remains, 
and I fuppole in the firft books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and produces ano¬ 
malous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterwards difnryffed or reformed. 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, Jlrtngth from ftrong 
hro t. from dry. drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in 7 


nothing. 


exempts jnvat jp 


This uncertainty is molt frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differ¬ 
ently modified, by accident or affeCUtion, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 
them, as U well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be (hewn in the deduction of one language from 

anodicr. 

Such defeats arc not errours in orthography, but fpots of barbarity imprefled fo deep in the Englijb 
language, that criticifm can never walh them away: thefc, therefore, muff be permitted to remain un¬ 
touched j but many words have likewift been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro¬ 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and fome ftill continue to be varioufly written, as 
authors differ in their care or fkill: of theft it was proper to enquire the true orthography, which 1 have 
always confidcred as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original lan¬ 
guages : thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin ; thus 
entire is chofen rather than intire , becauft it pafled to us not from the Latin integer, but from the French 
entier. 


Of many words it is difficult to lay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or the 
French , fince at the time i^hcn we had dominions in France , we had Latin fervice in our churches. It is, 
however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us; for we have few Latin words, among the 
terms of domdtick ufe, which are not French ; but many French, which arc very remote from Latin. 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity to 
cuftom; thus I write, in compliance v/ith a numberlefs majority, convey and inveigh , deceit and receipt , 
fancy and phantom ; fometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation , repeat 
SLf\d repetition . # * 

T 

Some combinations of letters having the fame power, are uftd indifferently without any difcovcrable 
reafon of choice, as in choak, choke-, Joap,Jope-, fewel,fuel, and many others; which I have fometimes in¬ 
ferred twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in the 
feries of the dictionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rafhly, the prefer¬ 
ence. I have left, in the examples, to every author his own practice unmolefted, that the reader may 
balance fuffrages, and judge between us: but this queftion is not always to be determined by reputed or 
by real learning fome men, intent upon greiter things, have thought little on founds and derivations; 
fome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected tnofc in which Our words are commonly to be fought. 
Thus Hammond writes feciblenefs for feafillenefs , becauft I fuppofe he imagined it derived immediately 
from die Latin ; and fome words, fuch as dependant , dependent ; dependence, dependence , vary th<_ ir final 
fyllable, as one or another language is prefent to the writer. 

M 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought praift 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a gram¬ 
marian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, end among thoft few, 
perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to re¬ 
commend to thofe, whole thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxioufly on verbal Angularities, not 
to diflurb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
aflerred, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change, fays Hooker, is 
rot made without inconvenience, even from worfe to better. There is in conftancy and liability a general 
and lafling advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual correction. 
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Much lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that 
which every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe changes, which will 
again be changed, while imitation is employed in oblerving them. 

This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations c letters have much influence on human happinefs j or that truth may not be fuccdsfully 
taught by modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous: I am not yet fo loft: in lexicography, as to forget thac 
words are the daughters of earth , and that things are the Jons of heaven. Language is only the inftrument 
of fcience, and words are but the figns of ideas : I wifti, however, that the inftrument might be left apt to 
decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly negleCted the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it is 
then to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
Short directions are fometimes given where the found of letters is irregular; and if they are fometimes 
omitted, defect in fuch minute obfervations will be more eafily excufed, riian fuperfluity. 

In the inveftigation both of the orthography and fignification of words, their Etymology was necef- 
farily to be considered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A pri¬ 
mitive word, is that which can be traced no furdier to any Englijh root; thus circumfpett , circumvent, cir- 
cumftance, delude , concave , and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Deri¬ 
vatives are all thofe that can be referred to any word in Englsjh of greater fimplicky. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy fometimes needleft ; for who does 
not fee that remotenefs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and der.ionftrative from 
demonftrate ? but this grammatical exuberance the fcheme of my work did not allow me to reprefs. 11 is 
of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the ufual modes of derivation and inflection; and uniformity muft be preftrved in fyftematical 
works, though fometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to infert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialeCts are very frequent, and, though familiar to thole who 
have always ufed them, interrupt and embarraft the learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: under 
the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon , 
German, and all their kindred dialeCts. Moft of our polyfyllabies are Roman, and our words of one fyl¬ 
lable are very often Teutonick. 

In affigning the Roman original, it has perhaps fometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Iatin, when the word was borrowed from the French ■, and confidering myfelf as employed only in the 
illuftration of my own language, I have not been very Careful to obferve whether the Latin word be pure 
or barbarous, or the French elegant or obfolete. 

For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner , the only names which I 
have forborn to quote when 1 copied their books 5 not that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp their 
honours, but that I might fpare a general repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe, whom I 
ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inftru&ors and benefa&ors, Junius appears to have 
excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in re&itude of underftanding. Junius was accurately (killed in 
all the northern languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialefls only by occafional 
infpeftion into di&ionaries; but the learning of Junius is often of no other ule than to fhow him a track by 
which he may deviate from his purpole, to which Skinner always preffes forward by the Ihorteft way. 
Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of knowledge j but his variety diftrafts 
his judgment, and his learning is very frequently dilgraced by his abfurdities. 

The votaries of the northern mules will not perhaps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find the 
name of Junius thus degraded by a difadvantageous companion; but whatever reverence is due to his di¬ 
ligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenlorioufnefs to charge that etymologift with 
%vant of judgment, who can ferioufly derive dream from drama, becaufc life is a drama, and a drama is a 

dream ; 
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dream ; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from phot, monos. 
Jingle or Joistary, who confiders that grief naturally loves to be alone *. 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is lb (canty, that of words undoubtedly Tentonick, the original is 
not always to be found in any ancient language; and I have therefore inferted Dutch or German fubftitutes, 
which I confider not as radical, but parallel, not as die parents, but fillers of the Englijh. 

% 

The words which are reprefented as thus related by delcent or cognation, do not always agree in fenfe j 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change their manners 
when they change their country. It is fufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the fenfes of kindred words 
be found fuch as may eafdy pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be referred to one general idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafdy found in the volumes where it is particularly and 
profeffedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was foon ad- 
jufted. But to collect the Words of our language was a talk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of 
dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting mull be 
fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induftry fhould find, or chance 
fhould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fpeech. My fearch, however, has been either fkilful or 
lucky i for I have much augmented the vocabulary. 

As my defign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to 
proper names; fuch as Arian , Socman , Calvinijl, BenediEline, Mahometan j but have retained thofe of a 
more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 

Of the tenns of art I have received fuch as could be found cither in books of fcience or technical dic¬ 
tionaries ; and have often inferted, from philofophical writers, words which are fupported perhaps only by 
a fingle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, Hand yet as candidates or probationers, 

and mild depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. 

* 

The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with falhion or luff of innovation, I have regiftered 
as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them, and warn others againft the folly of naturalizing 
ufolefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. 

I have not rejeCled any by defign, merely becaufe they were unnecefiary or exuberant j but have re¬ 
ceived thofe which by different writers have been differently formed, as vijeid, and •vijeidity, vifeous, and 
vijcifity. 

Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when drey obtain a fignification different 
from that which the components have in their fimple (late. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horjecourfer, 
require an explanation j but of thieflike or coacbdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the primitives contain 
the meaning of the compounds. 

Words arbitrarily formed by a conftar.t end fettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ijh, as greenfly 
hluijh ; adverbs in ly, as dully, crpenly fubftantives in nejs, as vilenejs, faultinejs ; were lefs diligently fought, 
and fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that jnvited me to infert them j not that they 


• That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here fubjoined a few lpecimens of his etymolo¬ 
gical extravagance. 

Banish, religare 9 ex banno vel territorio exigere , in exilium 
Agere . G. bannir . It. bandire, bandeggiare . H. ban dir. B. ban- 

nen. JEvi medii feriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banleuga. Quoniam verb regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, aids fluminibus, Longis deniq; flex- 
uofifq; anguftiflimaruro viarum amfra&ibus includebantur, fieri 
teft id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod Batumi & Bandl^o* 
arentinis olim, licuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur «* Ao{o» 
fin iStrr imk *&>», 4i obliquae acminime in re&um tendentes viae.** 
Ac fortafle quoque hnc facit quod Baw*, eodem Hefychio telle, 
dicebant tgn montes arduos. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, inanis. A. S. iEmrij. Nefcio an lint 
ab ifiiu vel tfitlav. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur intevim 
etymologiam hanc non obfeure Hi raare* codex Ruftu Mat. xii# 21* 





ubi antique feriptum. in venimus jemoeteb hit emetig. “ Inve- 
“ nit earn vacantem.’* 

Hill, mons, collts . A. $. hylL Quod videri poteft abfcifliim 
ex KoXatMj vel KoKapof Collis, tumulus, locus in piano editior. 
Horn. II. b. V. 8II. i* TK wfatof aixtia 

Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum xoX^«j exp. Toxa; asinv*, 

yiwXo^Of t£o^. 

Nap, to take a nap. Dcrmire, condarmifcere. Cyra, heppian. 
A. S. hnaeppan. Quod poftremum videri poteft; delumptum ex 
xrcfac, obicuritas, tenebra:: nihil enim aeque folet conciliarc 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profundae no&i* obicuritas. 4 

Stammerer, Balbus, blzcfus. Goth.STAMMS* A. S. j^a- 
mep, yramuji. D. flam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. Ift. ftamr. Sunt 
a vel rnimia loquacitate alios offeudere; quod 

impedite loquentes Iibentiflime garrire foleant; vel qudd aliis 
niraii temper videantur, etiam parciffime loquentes. 
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are not genuine and regular offsprings of Englijh roots, but becaufe their relation to the primitive being 
always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. » 

The verbal nouns in ing, fuch as the keeping of the cajlle, the leading of the army, are always negleCted, 
or placed only to illuftrate the fenfe of the verb, except when they fignify things as well as actions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living j or have an abfolute and abftraCt fignification, as colour¬ 
ing, painting, learn, 'ng. , 

The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by ffgnifying rather habit or quality than action, they take 
the nature of adjectives; as a /thinking man, a man or prudence ; a pacing horfe, a horfe that can pace: thcfe 
I have ventured to call participial adjeflivet. But neither are thefe always inferted, becaufe they are Com¬ 
monly to be underltood, without any danger of miftake, by confulting the verb. 

Obfolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obfolete, or when they have any force 
or beauty that may deferve revival. 

As competition is one of the chief charaCterilticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make lbme 
reparation for the univerfal negligence of my predecefiors, by inferring great numbers of compounded- 
words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous as they 
are, might be multiplied, but that ufe and curiofity are here fatisfied, and the frame of our language and 
modes of our combination amply difeovered. 

Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and ten to fignify 
<ontrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becaufe the ufe of thefe particles, if not 
wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occafion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. 


There is another kind of compofition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which arifes to foreigners the greateft difficulty. We modify the fignification of many words by a particle 
Subjoined j as to come off, to elcape by a fetch t to fall on, to attack) to fall off, to apollatize; to break 
*ff, to (top abruptly, to bear out, to juiHfy j to fall in, to comply j to give over, to ceafe; to Jet off, to 
embellifti; to Jet , to begin a continual tenour j to Jet out, to begin a courfe or journey; to take off, to 
-copy; with innumerable exprefiions of the fame kind, of which fome appear widely irregular, being fo 
far diftant from the feme of the fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace the fteps by which 
they arrived at the prefent ufe. Thefe I have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter myfelf 
that the colleftion is complete, I believe I have fb far aflifted the ftudents of our language, that this kind 
of phrafeology will be no longer infliperable ; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance 


omitted, w 1 be eafily explained by companion with thofe that may be found. 


Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainfworth , Philips, or the contracted Dibl. 
for DiSionaries Subjoined; of thefe I am not always Certain that they are read in any book but the works 
of lexicographers. Of fuch I have omitted many, becaufe I had nevtr read them; and many I have in¬ 
ferted, becaufe ’ they may perhaps exift, though they have efcaped my notice: they are, however, to be 
yet confidered as refting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I confidefed as ufeful, 
-or know to be proper, though I could not at prefent fupport them by authorities, I have fuffiYed to (land 
upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame privilege with my predecefiors, of being fometimes credited 
■without proof. 


The words, thus fdeCted and difpofed, are grammatically confidered; they are referred to the different 
parts of foeech; traced, when they are irregularly infleCted, through their various terminations; and il- 
luftrated by obfervations, not indeed of great or ffriking importance, feparately confidered, but neCefiary 
to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto negleCted or forgotten by Englijh grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expeCt malignity moft frequently to fallen, is the Explanation j in 
which I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not ini lined to be pleafed, fince I have not always 
been able to fatisfy myfelf. To inteipret a language by itfelf is very difficult; many words cannot be 
explained by lynonimes, becaufe the idea fignified by them has not more than one appellation; nor by 
paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be diferibed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the 
notion unfettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which fuch notions are con¬ 
veyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And fuch is the fate of haplels lexico- 
.graphv, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diftrrife it; things may be not only too little, but 
Vol. I. b too 
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too much known, to be happily illuftrated. To explain, require? the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that 
winch is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but the 
fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the 
ufe of words too plain to admit a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evandeent to be fixed in a paraphrafe ; fuch 
are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are fuffered to pafs 
for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfc, or to modulate a period, but which are eafily per¬ 
ceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no other form of 
exprefilon can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Englifi language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes de- 
torted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumlcribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any 
words of diftinft and fettled meaning; fuch are tear, break, come, caft,full, get , give, do, put. Jet, go, run, make , 
take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muft be remembered, 
that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that ipeaks it, thefe words 
are hourly fhifring their relations, and can no more be afeertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agi¬ 
tation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its pifture in the water. 

The particles arc among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible trnder 
any regular feheme of explication: this difficulty is not Ids, nor perhaps greater, in Englijh, than in other 
languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with foccefs; fuch at leaft as can be expefted in 

a talk, which no man, however learned or iagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

* • 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion: for when ‘Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether Icjfus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 
fong, or mourning garment j and Ariftctle doubts whether oufiuj, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, or muleteer , 
I may furely, without fhame, leave fome obfeurities to happier induftry, or future information. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, Jhould be 
always reciprocal ; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom ex¬ 
actly fynonimous; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate: 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceflary to ufe 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of Angle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circumlocution; 
nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily be col left ed 
entire from the examples. 

In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning, and fhow by what 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has pafied from its primitive to its remote and accidental fignification; 
fo that every foregoing explanation fhould tend to that which follows, and die feries be regularly concate¬ 
nated from thefirit notion to the laft. 

* 

This is fpecious, but not always prafticable; kindred fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity 
cannot be difentangled, nor any reafon be afligned why one fhould be ranged before the other. When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a confecutive feries be formed of fenfes in 
their nature collateral ? The fhades of meaning fometimes pafs imperceptibly into each other; fo that 
though on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impoffible to mark the point of contaft. Ideas of the 
fame race, though not exaftly alike, are fometimes fo little different, that no words can exprefs the diffuni- 
litude, though the mind eafily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and fometimes there is fuch 
a confofion of acceptations, that difeemment is wearied, and diflinftion puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf 
hurries to an end, by crowding together what lhe cannot feparate. 

Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidcred words beyond their popular ufe, 
be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ftudies 
by involution and obfeurity. But every art is obfeure to thofe that have not learned it: this uncertainty of 
terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy with grammar; and if 
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♦ 

I have not exprefied them very clearly, it mu ft be remembered that I am Ipeaking of that which words are 
infufficient to explain. - it • t; 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be 
inferred for the fake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is ufed for material beat., 
or whether flagrant, in Englijh, ever Cgnifies the fame with burning ; yet fuch are the primitive ideas of thefe 
words, which are therefore fee firft, though without examples, that the figurative fenfes may be commor- 
dioufly deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fearedy poffible to 
col left all their fenfes; fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, and 
fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In any cafe 
of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race ; for feme words 
are fiightly pafied over to avoid repetition, fome admitted ealier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better underftood, as they are confidered in greater variety of ftruftures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame fkill, or the fame happinds: things equally 
eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work commits 
errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miflead, nor obfeurity to confound him ; and in a fearch 
like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly uncqual to the whole 
performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence 
of the performer. Thus feme explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of 
the flag-, flag, the male of the bind: fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial into Jeptil- 
ture or interment, drier into deftccative, diymfs into ficcity or aridity, fit into pat oxyjm ; for the eafieft word, 
whatever it be, can never be mandated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty are merely relative, 
and if the prefent prevalence of our language Ihould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be af- 
fifted by thofe words which now feem only to mcreafe or produce obfeurity. For tills reafon I have en¬ 
deavoured frequently to join a T eutonick and Roman interpretation, as to cheer, to gladden , or exhilarate, 
that every learner of Englijh may be afiifted by his own tongue. 

The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defefts, muft be fought in the examples, fubjoined 
to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors. 1 

When I firft collefted thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the illuftration of a word -, I therefore extrafted from philofophers principles of fcience j 
from hiftorians remarkable fafts; from chymifts complete procefles ; from divines ftriking exhortations; 
and from poets beautiful descriptions. Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical 
feries, 1 foon difeovered that the bulk of roy volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my fcheme of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Er.glijh literature, and reduce my 
transcripts very often to clufters of words, in which fcarcely any meaning is retained; thus to the wearinefs 
of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paflliges I have yet fpared, which 
may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interlperfe with verdure and flowers the dufty del'arts of 
barren philology. 

Hie examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or doftrine 
of their authors •, the word for the fake of which they are inferred, with all its appendant claufes, has been 
carefully preferved; but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general tendency of 
the fentence may be changed : the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofcpher his fyftem. 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as mailers of elegance 
or models offtyle* but words muft be fought where they are ufed j and in what pages, eminent for purity, 
can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations ferve no other purpofe, than that 
of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore felefted with lefs fcrupuloufnefs than thofe which 
are to teach their ftruftures and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authors, that I might not be milled by partiality, and 
fit at none of my contemporaries might Lave reafon to complain, nor have I departed from this refolution, 
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but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my Ynemofy fupplied 
me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tendemefs of friendfhip, 
folkited adiniilion for a favourite name. 

■ 

So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modem decorations, that I have ftudioofly en¬ 
deavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reftoration, whole works I re¬ 
gard as the tptllt of Engli/b md^filtd, as the pure fources of genuine didtion. Our language, for almoft 
a century, has, by the concurrence of many caul'es, been gradually departing from its original Teutonick 
jchara&cr, and deviating towards a Gallick ftrudture and pbrafeology, from which it ought to be our en¬ 
deavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of ftyle, admitting among the ad¬ 
ditions of later times, only fuen as may fopply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate eafily with our native idioms. 

# 

But as every language has a time of rudenels antecedent to perfedtion, as well as of falfc refinement and 
declenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and 
crowd my book with words now no longer underftood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary, be¬ 
yond which I make few excurlions. From the authors which rofe in the time of Elizabeth, a fpeech might 
be formed adequate to all the- purpoles of ufe and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted 
from Hooker and the tranflarion of the Bible j the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the phrafes of 
jjolicy, war, and navigation from Raleigh ; the dialed! of poetry and fidlion from Spenfer and Sidney ; and 
the didlion of common life from Shakejpeate, few ideas would be loft to mankind, for want of Englijh words, 
in which they might be cxprdTed. 

• • m • 

It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlcls it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently deter- 
rtuned by the trad! and tenour of the fentence; fuch paflages I have therefore chofen, and when it happened 
that any author gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have 
placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is other- 
wife obferved. 

Some words, indeed, ft and unfopported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns, or 
adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things feldom occur¬ 
ring in books, or words of which I have reafbn to doubt the exiftence. 

There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without needfity or ufe, and perhaps ibme will be found, which 
anight, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged with 
fuperfluities: thofe quotations, which to carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the fame 
fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at leaft, afford different 
ihades of the fame mtaning: one will fliew the word applied to perfbns, another to things; one will ex- 
prels an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe; one will prove the expreflion genuine from an 
ancient author •, another will fhew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by 
another of more credit; an ambiguous fentence is afeertained by a pafiage clear and determinate; the 
word, how often foever repeated, appears with new aflociates and in different combinations, and every quo¬ 
tation contributes fomething to the liability or enlargement of the language. 

When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in either fenfe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fbmetimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptatioh of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, by 
(hewing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another: fuch quotations are indeed little more 
than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfurcd, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of in- 
tellettual hiftory. 


The various fynta&ical ftruttures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted { the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made our ftyle capricious and indeter¬ 
minate ; when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily 
given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to diretf! the choice. 


afeemtning 


laboured by fettling the orthography, dilplaying the analogy 
fignification of hnglifh words, to perform all the parts of a 
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have not always executed my own fcherne, or fatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs 
of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography which 
I recommend is (till controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently er¬ 
roneous i the explanations are fometimes too much contracted, and fometimes too much diffufed, the 
fignifications are diftinguilhed rather with fubtilty than (kill, and the attention is haraffed with unneceflary 
minutenefs. 

The examples are too often injudicioufly truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a miftaken fenfe; for in making this collection I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftate of difquiet and 
embarr? iTment, memory can contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was left incomplete in the 
firft tranfeription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though necefiary and fignificant, are undoubtedly 
omitted; and of the words molt ftudioufly confidered and exemplified, many fenfes have efcaped ob- 
fervation. 

Yet thefe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted 
much is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the ftrength that undertakes it: To reft 
below his own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy is aCtive, and whofe views are comprehenfive j 
nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he can conceive little. 
When firft I engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleafed 
myfelf with a profpeCt of the hours which I lhould revel away in feafts of literature, the obfeure 
recefles of northern learning which I lhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which I expeCted 
every fearch into thofe negleCted mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I lhould dis¬ 
play my acquifitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I refolved to 
Ihow likewife my attention to things; to pierce deep into every fcience, to enquire the nature of every 
fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftriCtly logical, and exhibit every 
production of art or nature in an accurate defeription, that my book might be in place of all other diCtio* 
naries whether appellative or technical. But thele were the dreams of a poet doomed at laft to wake a 
lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftruments, when the work calls for execution, 
and that whatever abilities I had brought to my talk, with thofe I muft finally perform it. To deliberate 
whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protraCted the undertaking without 
end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for I did not find by my firft experiments, that what I 
had not of my own was ealily to be obtained: I faw that one enquiry only gave occalion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed ; 
and that thus to purfue perfection, was, like the firft inhabitants of Arcadia, to chafe the fun, which, 
when they had reached the hill where he feemed to reft, was ftill beheld at the fame diftance from them. 

I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, which 
produced more incumbrance than afliftance: by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. 

Defpondency has never lb far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence; fome faults will at laft appear 
to be the effeCtS of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and fubtle ramifications of 
meaning were not ealily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceffity of dif- 
entangling combinations, and leparating limilitudes. Many of the diltinCtions, which to common readers 
appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the fchool philofophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or Ikilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Molt men think indiftinCtly, and therefore cannot Ipeak with exaCtnefs; and con- 
fequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men how they lhould 
think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 

The imperfeCt fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penfated by innumerable paflages feleCted with propriety, and preferred with exaCtnefs j fome finning 
with fparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfeCt, are not imperfeCt for want of care, but becaufe 

care will not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or information come too late for ufe. 


That 



That many tcmns of art and manufadure are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged; but for this 
defed I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my Drill in the dialed of navigation, nor vifit the warchotifes 
of merchants, and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
rot been ncglcded ; but it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living informa¬ 
tion, and contefting with die fullenncls of one, and the roughnels ot another. 


To furnilh the academicians della Crujca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called la 
Fiera, or tbe Fair, was profeficdly written by Buonaroti-, but I had no fuch afliftant, and therefore 
was content to want what they mull have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been fo fupplied. 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omifiions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the didion is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; many 
of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times 
and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate ol increafe or 
decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muft be 
buffered to perilh with other things unworthy of prefervaiion. 

0 

Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
fcldom occur, will fuffer thefe to pals by unregarded, which he expeds hourly to return; he that is fearch- 
jng for rare and remote things, Will ncgled thole that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moft 
common and curfory words have been inferred with little illuftration, becaufe in gathering the authorities, 
I forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remark¬ 
able that, in reviewing my colledion, I found the word Sea uncxemplified. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of greatnefs, and difdainful of littlenefs, haftily withdraws herfelf from 
painful fearches, and pafles with fcornful rapidity over talks not adequate to her powers, fometimes too 
fecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; fometimes idle in a plain path, and fome¬ 
times diftraded in labyrinths, and diffipated by different intentions. 


A large work is difficult becaufe it is large, even though all its parts might fingly be performed with 
facility; where there are many things to be done, each muft be allowed its lhare of time and labour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expeded, that the ftones which form 
the dome of a temple, Ihould be fquared and polilhed like the diamond of a ring. 

% 

Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with fo much application, I cannot but 
have fome degree of parental fondnefs, it is natural to form conjedures. Thofe who have been per- 
fuaded to think well of my defign, will require that it Ihould fix our language, and put a ftop to 
thofe alterations which time and chance have hitherto been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. 
With this confequence I will confefs that I flattered myfelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expedation which neither reafon nor experience can juftify. When we fee men grow old 
»nd die at a certain time one after another, from century to cemury, we laugh at the elixir that promifes 
to prolong life to a thoufand years; and with equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that has preferved their words and phrafes from mutability, 
ihall imagine that his didionary can embalm his language, and fecure it from corruption and decay, 
that k is in His power to change fublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, anil 
affectation. 

With this hope. However, academies have been inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retail, fugitives, and repulfe intruders * but their vigilance and adivky have hitherto been vain; 
founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints; to enchain fyllables, and to lafli the wind, are 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meafure its defires by its ftrength. The French language 
Has vifibly changed under the infpedion of the academy; the ftyle of Amelot'% tranfiation of father Paul 
is obferved by Le Courayer to be vn feu fajfe ; and no Italian will maintain, that the didion of any 
modem writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace , Macbiavel, or Caro. 


Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen; conquefts and migrations are now 
very rare; but there arc other caufcs of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inyjftble in 
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their progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperiour to human refiftance, as the revolutions of tile fky, of 
intumefcence of the tide. Commerce* however neceflary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourfe with ftrangers, to whom they endeavour to 
accommodate themfelves, muft in time learn a mingled dialed, like trie jargon which ferves the traffickers 
on the Mediterranean and Indian coafts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehoufe, 
or the port, but wiM be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at laft incorporated 
with the current lpeech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue long 
without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded 
from llrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without books, or, 
like fome of the Mahometan countries, with very few : men thus bufied and unlearned, having only luclv 
words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreis the fame notions by the fame 
figns. But no luch conftancy can be expefted in a people poliffied by arts, and clafied by fubordination, 
where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thofe 
who have much leifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock of ideas; and every increafe of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchained from neceffity, it will range after convenience; when it is left at large in the fields 
of Ipeculation, it will ffiift opinions; as any cuftom is difufed, the words that expreffed it muft periflt with 
it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate lpeech in the fame proportion as it alters practice. 

As by the cultivation of various fciences a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words deflected from their original fenfe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of languine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words will be pre¬ 
ferred, and others degraded; viciffitudes of faffiion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the figni Beat ion 
of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will 
become the current fenfe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muft 
at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, 
rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial ficen- 
tioufnels, confound diftinCtion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome expreffions will be 
confidered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gav 
and airy; new phrafes are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time difmified. 
Swift , in his petty treatife on the. Enghjh language, allows that new words muft fometimes be intro¬ 
duced, but propofes that none lhould be fuffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word obfolete, 
more than general agreement to forbear it ? and how fball it be continued, when it conveys an offeniive- 
idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by difufe, and 
unpleafing by unfamiliarity ? 

There is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefent ftate of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinCt from both, and 
they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moft confpicuous acComplHhment, 
is fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its 
words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and hafte and negligence, refinement and affectation* 
will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreffions. 

The great peft of lpeech is frequency of tranfiation. No book was ever turned from one language into* 
another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom > this is the moft mifchievous and comprehen- 
five innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the fame ; 
but new phrafeology changes much at once; it alters not the fingle ftones of the building, but the order 
of the columns. If an academy fhould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftyle, which I, who carr 
never wiffi to fee dependance multiplied, hope the fpiril of Englijh liberty will hinder or deftroy, let them, 
inftead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to flop the licence of 
tranflators, whofe idlencls and ignorance, if it be fuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect 
of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefee with filerrce, as in the other 
infurmountable cfiftrefies of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate 
■what we eanrtot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated, 3 

5 ' ' tongues* 



tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preferred our confti* 
tution, let us make lome ftruggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may po longer yield the palm of philology, 
without a conteft, to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its au¬ 
thors : whether I (hall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijb literature, mull be 
left to time: much of my life has been loft under the preflures of difeafe; much has been trifled away ; 
and much has always been fpent in provifion for the day that was palling over me; but I lhall not think 
my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my afliftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs to 
the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth} if my labours afford light to die 
rtpofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker , to Milt art, and to Boyle. * 


When I am animated bv this wifh, I look with plcafure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the Ipirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfclf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of luch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnilh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt j but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be wanting feme who diftinguifh 
defert ■, who will confidcr that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, iince while it is haften- 
ing to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away; that a whole life cannot be fpent upon 
fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient j that he, whofe defign includes 
whatever language can exprefs, mull often Tpeak of what he does not underftand; that a writer will 
lometimes be hurried by cagernefs to the end, and fornerimes faint with wearinefs under a talk, which 
Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, 
and what is known is not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadvertency will lurprize vigilance, flight 
avocations will feduce attention, and cafual edipfes of the mind will darken learning and that the writer 
lhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yefterday he knew with intui¬ 
tive rcadinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 


In this work, when it lhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewife 
is performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the author, and the world is 
little folieitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curio- 
fity to inform it, that the Englijb Dictionary was written wich little afliftance of the learned, and without 
any patronage of the great j not in the foft obfeurities of retirement, or under the Ihelter of academick 
bowers, but amidft inconvenience and dift/adion, in ficknefs and in lorrow. It may reprefs the triumph 
of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed, I iiave only failed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now im¬ 
mutably fixed, and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fucceflive ages, inadequate and 
delufive j if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians, did not 
fecure them from the cenfure of Beni, if the embodied criticks of France , when fifty years had been 
fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its ccconomy, and give their fecond edition another form, 
I may furtly be contented without the pritifc of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of fo- 
lirudc, what would it avail me ? I have protradled my work till moft of thofe whom I wifhed to pleafe 
have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifearriage arc empty founds: I therefore difmils it with frigid 
tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure os from praife. 
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rp' HOUGH the Brit aim or IVelJh were the 

firft pofiefiors of this lfland, whofe names 
are recorded, and are therefore in civil hif- 
tory always coofidered as the predeceflors of the 
prefent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the Eng- 
hfh language, from the earlieft times of which we 
have any knowledge to its prefent ftate, requires 
co mention of them: for we have fo few words 
which can, with any probability, be referred to Bri- 
ttfh roots, that we juftly regard the Saxons and Wtljb 
as nations totally diftind. It has been conjedured, 
that when the Saxons feized this country, they fuf- 
fered the Britains to live among them in a ftate of 
vafialage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But it is 
fcarctly poffible, that a nation, however deprefied, 
Ihould have been mixed with another in confider- 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining 
is a copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, 
from the filver with which the characters are adorn* 
ed, is called the filver book. It is now preferved at 
Upfal t and having been twice publilhed before, has 
been lately reprinted at Oxford , under the infpec- 
tion of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. Whether 
the diCtion of this venerable manufeript be purely 
Gc thick t has been doubted; it fee ms however to 
exhibit the molt ancient dialed now to be found of 
the Teutonick race; and the Saxon t which is the 
original of the prefent EngUfh , was either derived 
from it, or both have defeended from fome com¬ 
mon parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entered Britain , can¬ 
not now be known. They feem to have been a 


able numbers without fome communication of their people without learning, and very probably with- 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reafon, be out an alphabet; their Ipeech, therefore, having 
imagined, that thofe, who were not fheltered in the been always curfory and extemporaneous, muft 


mountains, perilhtd by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the EngUfh 


have been artlefs and unconnected, without any 
modes of tranfition or involution of claufes; which 
language is Golhick or Teutonick: it is a dialed of abruptnefs and inconnedion may be obferved even 


that tongue, which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe , except thofe where the Scla- 


in their later writings. This barbarity may be 
fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
vonian is fpoken. Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes the Britains , which for a time left them no leifure 


has thus exhibited the genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 


for fofter ftudies; nor is there any reafon for fup- 
pofing it abated, till the year 570, when Augufiine 
came from Rome to convert them to Chriftianity. 
The Chriftian religion always implies or produces 


Anglo-Saxon, Francick, Cimbrick, a certain degree of civility and learning; they 




Dutch 

Frifick, 

fcnglilh, 
VOL. I. 


German. 



ftlandick, 

Norwegian, 

Swedilh, 

Danifh. 


then became by degrees acquainted with the Ro¬ 
man language, and fo gained, from time to time, 
fome knowledge and elegance, till in three centu¬ 
ries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
prefling all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 

appears 
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appears by k : ng Alfred's paraphrafe or imitation of 
Bcetbius t and his Ihort preface, which I have fe- 


Etiglijb 


CAP. I. 


/~\N Saepe nbe J>e Doran op 8iSSiu magfe 
' ■ pijj Komana pice geptn npahoron. *j mif> 
heopa cynmgum. R®bgora anb Gallejtica p®pon 
harne. Romane bupig abpatcon. anb eall Iralia 
nice p ir berpux J>am munrui — 


ealonbe 


Deobnic 


pa aegrep p 

P 


CAP. II. 

DA hoS pe ic ppeeca geo lupr’mplice pong. 

icpceal nu heopienbe ping in. *j mib ppi u gcpa- 
bum popbum geperran. j^eah ic geo hpilum ge- 
coplice punbe. ac ic nu pepenbe gipcienbe op 
gepabpa popba mippo. me ablenban pay unget- 
peopan populb yxlpa. *j me pa popleran ppa 
blmbne on piy bin.me hoi. Da bepeapobon 
a Icepe luprbsepneppe pa Sa ic him seppe berpr 
rpupobe. Sa penbon hi me heopa bare ro anb me 
mib ealle ppomgepiran. To phon pceolban la 
mine ppienb peggan per ic gepsehg mon paepe. 
hu maegpe beon gepaelig pe Se on Sam gepaljium 


Lpipren. )>eah he on pun Appnmpcan gebpol 
Suphpunobe. pe geher Romanum hir ppeonb- 

E cipe. ppa p hi mopran heopa ealbpinra pypSe 
eon. Ac he pa gehar ppiSe ypele gelsepre. 
■j ppiSe ppape geenbobe mib manegum mane. 
■p paep ro eacan ojppum unapimebum yplum. p he 
lonannep p>ne papan her opplean. Da prp pum 
conpul. j> pe heperoha harap Boenup paep 
haren. pe pap in boccpceprum 3 on populb 
}?eapum pe pihrpipepra. 8e Sa ongear pa mamg- 

E ealban ypel pe pe cymng Deogpic yip pun 
piprenanbome ~j yip bam Romanipcum pirum 
bybe. he ha gemunbe bapa epieppa -j ppa eal- 


1 e yxy ^ u pihpuman ne mor:- 


CAP. HI. 

pa Sip leop cpjeS Boenup. geompienbe- 
hnepbe. Sa com Sjep gan in ro me heo- 
pipbom. -] p 


hu pe mon p 


gegperre. *] pJf cyxp. pu ne eapr 


pupbe pi mib h 


^ U ^ -— 


haepbo 


eaibhlapopbum. Da ongan he pmeagan •] leopni- 
gan on him pelpum hu he f pice Sam unpihrpipan 
cyninge apeppan mihre. *] on pyhr geleappol- 
pa anb on pihrpippa anpalb gebpingan. Senbe 
ha bigellice repenbgeppiru ro pam E ipepe ro 
tonprannnopolim. pxyi ip Epeca heah bupg -j 
heopa cyneprol. pop pam pe Dapepe paep heopa 
ealbhlapopb cynnep. bsbon hine per ne him ro 
heopa EpiprenbomS "j ro heopa eaibpihrum ge- 
pulrumebe. Da p ongear pe paelhpeopa cymng _ 

Deobpic. Sa haer he hine gebpmgan on capcepne cenne mib bypigpa honbum 
t b*n mne belucan. Da hir Sa relomp f re P gepupbe. Da anbppypb 


popgum pip ppijie geppenceb. buron ic par p 
|?u hteppr Sapa paepna ro hpaj?e popgiren Se ic 
he aep pealbe. Da chpobe pe pipbom j epaep 
uepira]? nu apipgebe populb popga op mmep 
Jiegenep COobe. poppm ge pinb pa maepran 
pceapn, LaeraJ? hine epr npeoppan ro minum 
lapum. Da eobe pe pipbom neap, cprj? Boenup. 
mmum hpeoppienban ge]?ohre. -j hir ppa mopolil 
hp®r hpega upapaebe. abpigbe pa minenep 
CDobep eagan. anb hir ppan bhjjum popbtim. 
hpaefep hir oneneope hip poprepmobop. mib 
bam pe Sa p CDob yip bepenbe. Sa gecneop hir 
ppijje ppeorele hip agne mobop. p paep pe pip¬ 
bom J?e hir lange aep rybe -j laepbe. ac hir on- 

ppijie roropenne -j ppi pe robpo- 


pxyi 

ppypSa paep on ppa m»celpe neapaneppe 


be- paebe. p hip gmgpan ha;pb 
com. J pa paer he ppa micle ppiSop on hip COobe p s P hi reohhobon p 


P 

anbppypbe pe pifbo 


ppiSon ro p 

p® fum 


j?am capcepne 1 
gepeoll nipol op bune on p 


■j hine 


aprpenre ppiJ>e 


fup pingenbe cpeji 


pceolbo.i. ac hi gegabepiaS monipealb by pig on 
j?®pe poprpupunga. -j on fam gilpe buran heopa 
hpelc epr ro hype bore gecippe:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen 
of the Saxcn in its higheft ftate of purity, for here 
are fcarcely any words borrowed from the Roman 
dialects. 
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ENGLISH 

/ 

Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age 
is not certainly known, but it was probably writ¬ 
ten between the time of Alfred and that of the Nor¬ 
man conqueft, and therefore may properly be in- 
feried here. 

Tranflations feldom afford juft fpecimens of a 
language, and leaft of all thofe in which a ferupu- 
Ious and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
caufe they retain the phrafeology and ftrufture of 

LUC i£. Cap. I. 

ORDiSCO pe pitotilice manega Jjohtron jjapa 
pirr^a pace ge-ent>ebypt>an pc. on up gepyl- 
let>e pynt. 

- 2 Spa up betashtun pi < 5 e hit op ppymSe 

-jepapon. anb J)spe pppaece j)enap paspon. 

3 COe jejjuhte [op-pyhjte ppom ppuma] 
teopnlice eallum. [rm< 5 ] entebyponeppe ppitan 
be. f)u be pelupta Theophilup. 

4 Bet Jmoncnape J>apa poptu pobpieptneppe. 
op J?am be j)u getepeto eapt:- 

5 On J)epot>ep tajum lutea cymncjep. ptep 
pum pacept on naman Zachapiap. op Abian tune, 
•j hip pip pxp op Aaponep tohtpum. ant) hype 
nama pasp Glizabeth:- 

6 Soblice hig paspon butu pihtpipe bepopan 
Hiote. janjente on eallum hip bebotum 3 piht- 
pipneppum butan ppohte:- 

7 Ant hij nsejton nan beapn. popJ>am be 
Chzabeth ptep unbepente. *j hy on hypa tagum 
butu gopo- eotun:- 

8 Soblice piep gepopben J?a Zachapiap hyp pa- 
cepthatep bpeacon hip geppixlepentebyptneppe 
bepopan Liote. 

9 jEptep jepunan pxy pacepthatep hlotep. 
he eote •p he hip opppunje pette, ba he on 
Dotep tempel eobe. 

to Gall pepot J);ep polcep paep ute jebittente 
on J>arpe opppunje timan:- 

11 Da setypte him Dpihtnep enjel ptantente 
on pxy peopobep ppibpan healpe. 

12 Da peapt Zachapiap jetpepet f jepe- 
onte. ~j him eje onhpeap:- 

13 Da cpadS peenjei him to. Ne ontptet J?u 
be Zachapiap. popJ?am pm ben ip jehypet. 3 
tin pip Ghzabeth j>e punu cenb. ant j?u nempt 
hyp naman Iohannep. 

14 -j he by <5 j)e to jepean to blippe. 
maneja on hyp acennebneppe jepajmab:- 

15 Soblice he byb m;epe bepopan Dpihtne. 
anb he ne tpinebpin ne beop. j he bib jepyllet 
on haligum Dapte. fonne jyt op hip motop m- 
r.obe. 

16 Anb man L ra Ippahela beapna he gecypb to 
Dpihtne hypa jobe. 

6 17 Anb 


the original tongue; yet they have often this con¬ 
venience, that the fame book, being tranflated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into 
comparifon with another. For this purpofe I have 
placed the Saxon verfion and that of Wickliffe , writ¬ 
ten about the year 1380, in oppofite columns, be- 
caufe the convenience of eafy collation feems greater 
than that of regular chronology. 

LUK, Chap. I. 


C- 

T N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 
A preft Zacarye by name: of the fort of Abia, and 
his wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God: goynge in 
alle the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord 
withouten playnt. 

3 And thti hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do 
the office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to 

fore God. 

0 

5 Aftir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente 
forth by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was with¬ 
out forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: 
and flood on the right half' of the auter of en- 
cenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed : and drede 
fel upon him. 

9 And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth 
thi wif fchal here to thee a fone: and his name fchal 
be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee: and 
manye fchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he fchal be great bifore the Lord : and 
he fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he fchal be 
fulfild with the holy goft yit of his modir wombe. 

4 * 

12 And he fchal converte manye of the children 
of Ifrael to her Lord God* 

13 And 



the history of the 


58 3 'hype nehchebupap 3 hype cu?an J> 3c- 54 And the neyghbouris and cofyns of hir 


hypbon. -fi Dpihrcn hip mnb-heoprneppe mit> 
hype m.Tppjbc 3 hi 3 mib hype blippobon:- 
59 Da on }»am ehreo?an t> 3 Eje m3 comon p 


herden that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy 
with h.r, and thei thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day tlvei 


eilb ymbpniban. ant) nembon hire hip paebep camen to circumfide the child, and thei clepiden 


naman Zachapiam:- 


him Zacarye by the name of his fad.r. 


60 Daanbppapobe hipmobop. Ne pe po?ep. 56 And his modir anfwende and Aide, nay-. 


ac he bib) lohannep jenenmet): 

61 Da epaebon Ju to hype. Nip nan on Jinpe 
ma j^Se |)yppum naman jenemnet):- 

62 Da bicnobon hi to hip paebep. hpax he 
polbe hyne jenemneone beoru- 

63 pa ppat he jebetenum pex-bpebe. lohan¬ 
nep hir nama. ?a punt>pot>on hij ea'le:- 

64 Da peap? pona hip niu? 3 hip tunje ge- 
openob. 3 he pppaec. Dpihten bletpijente:- 

65 Da peap? eje jepopben opep ealle hypa 
nehchebupap. ant» opep ealle lubea munr-Ianb 
p.tpon pay popt) 3ep1b.11aeppobe. 

66 y ealie pa be hit jehyptxjn. on hypa heop- 
tan pettun 3 epaebon. penpc ?u hpat by? J?ep 
cnapa. pitothce Dpihtnep hant) pap mit) him:- 


but he fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thti fesden to hir, for no man is in thi 
kyndrede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he 
wolde that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poynrel wroot feyinge, Jon 
k his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his 
tunge, and he fpak and bkflide God. 

61 And drede was maad on ail hir neighbouris, 
and all the wordis weren puplifehid on alle the 
mounteynes of Judee. 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her 
herte, and feiden what manner child fchal this be, 
for the hond of the Lord was with him. 


67 Ant) Zachapiap hip pjebep ptep nut) hale- 63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfilled with the 


jum Eapte jepylleb. 3 he pitejobe anb epae?. 
68 Eebletput) py Dpihten Ippahela Got), pop- 


holy Goft, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleflid be the Lord God of Ilrael, for he has 


J?un J:e he jeneopute. J hip polcep alypebneppe vifitid and maad redempeioun of his puple. 


bybe. 

69 Anb he up hade hopn apxpbe on Dauibep 
hupe hip cmhrep. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in 
the hous of Dauith his child. 


70 Spa he pppaec J)uph hip halejpa pitegena 66 As he fpak by the mouth of hife holy pro 


mu?. J?a ?e op poplbep ppyrn ?e pppaecon. 

71 3 he alypbe up op upum peonbuni. anb op 
ealpa f)apa hanba J)e up hatebon. 

7 1 COilb-heoptneppe to pypeenne mit> upum 
paebepum. 3 ^emunan hip halegan cy?neppe. 

73 £yne uy to pyllenne pone a? pe he upum 
p$t>ep Abpahame ppep. 

74 Daet pe butan jege. op upe peonba hanba 
alypebe. him feopian 

75 On halijneppe bepopan him eallum upum 
bajum:- 

76 Anb pu cnapa bipt pxy hehptan piteja 
jenemneb. pv jaepc bepopan Dpihtnep anpyne. 
h«p pejap jeappian 


phetis that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of 
alle men that hatiden us. 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have 
mynde of his holy teftament. 

69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our 
fadir, 

70 To geve himfelf to us, that we without 
drede delyvered fro the hond of our enemyes Xerve 
to him, 

71 In holy ne fie and rightwifnefie before him, 
in alle our dayes. 

72 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete of 
the highede, for thou fchalt go before the face of 
the Lobd to make redy hife weyes. 


77 To pyllene hip poke hade gepit on hypa 73 To geve fcience of heclth to his puple into 


pynna pprypneppe. 

78 Duph innobap upep Dobep milb-heopt- 
neppe. on J?am he up jeneopube op eaprbade 
up-pypmjenbe. 

79 Onlyhran pam pe on Jyprpum J on bea?ep 
pceabe pirta?. upe per ro gepeccenne on pibbe 

P e 3 : 


rennfiioun of her iynnes. 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he fpringyng up fro on high hath 
vifited us. 

75 To geve light to them that fitten in dark- 
neffis, and in fchadowe of deeth, to drdfc our feet 
into the weye of peesj 


80 So? ice pe cnapi peox. 3 paep on japre 76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in 


jeprpanjob 3 p*p on peprenum o? J>one ba?3 fpiryt, and was in defert placis till to the day of his 
hyp Jerypebneppum on Ippahel:- 
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Of the Saxon poetry fome fpecimen is necefiary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 
th«f quantities of their fy llables, which it would be 
very difficult, perhaps impoffible, to recover, ex¬ 
cludes u» from that pleature which the old bards 
undoubtedly gave to their contemporaries. 

The firft poetry o the Saxons was without rhyme, 
and confequently inuft have depended upon the 
quantity of their fyllables ; but they began in time 
to imitate their neighbours, and clofe their verfes 
with correfpondent founds. 

The two pafiages, which I have felefted, contain 
apparently the rudiments of our prefer.t lyrick mea- 
fures, and the writers may be juftly confidered as 
the genuine anceftors of the Englijb poets. 

J)e mat him pope atpeten, 

Bset he Sanne ope biote ne mujen* 

Uop p bdimpeo dome. 
jUas ip pip p bir anti bote 
Anti bet biuopen borne. 

DeaS com on Sip mitelapt 
BupS Sap teplep ontie, 

Anti penne ant) popje ant ippmc. 

On pe ant on lonte. 

Ic am eltiep Sanne ic pep, 

A pintpe •jeca lope. 

Ic ealtn mope Sanne ic tiebe, 

ODi pit o jhte to bi mope. 

Se p hine pelue uop jet, 

Uop piue oj?ep uop chute. 

J 5 e pal comen on euele ptete, 

Bute jot> him bi milbe. 

Ne hopie pip to hipe pepe, 

Ne pepe to hip piue. 

Bi pop him peiue eupich man, 

Basp pile he bieS aliue. 

Gupich man mit> p he haueS, 

(Dai bejjen heuepiche. 

8 e Se leppe -j pe Se mope, 

J)epe aitep lliche. 

Beuene anti epSe he oueppieS, 

J 5 ip ejhen biS pulbpiht. 

Sunne “j mone ~j alle pteppen, 

BieS Sieptpe on hip lihte. 

£e pot hpet SencheS ant) hpet tof, 

Alle quike pihte. 

Nip no louept) ppich ip xipt, 

Ne no kmj ppich ip bpihte. 

£euene j epSe -j all Sat ip, 

Biloken ip on hip hontie. 

J)e teS al j? hip pdle ip. 

On pea anb ec on lonte. 

Jye ip opt) albuten optie, 

Anb ent)e albuten ente. 

J)e one ip eupe on eche ptebe, 

Itenbe pep Su pentie. 


£e ip buuen up ant> bmeSen, 


Digitize* i fry Microso i 


Biuopen anti ec bihint). 

8 e man p jotep pdle t)eS, 

J)ie mai hme aihpap unite. 

Gche pune he ihepS, 

Ant) pot eche tete. 
pe Suph pijS echep iSanc, 

Ulai hpat pel up to petie. 

8 e man neupe nele ton job, 

Ne neupe jot) lip leben. 

Gp teS •] tom come to hip tupe, 
pe rnai him pope atpeten. 

pun jep ■] Suppt hete ^ chele, 
GcSe ant all unhelSe. 

Buph teS com on Sip mitelapt. 
Ant oSep umpelSe. 

Ne mai non hepte hit ifenche, 
Ne no tunje telle, 
pu muchele pmum ant hu uele, 

BieS mne helie. 

Louie Lot mit upe hiepte. 

Ant mit all upe mihte. 

Ant upe emepiptene ppo up pelr, 
Spo up lepeS tpihte. 

8 ume Sep habbeS leppe mepjSe, 
Ant pume Sep habbeS mope. 

Gch eptep San p he tete, 

Gptep p he ppanc pope. 

Ne pei Sep bi bpet ne pm, 

Ne ofep kennep epte. 

Cot one pel bi echep lip. 

Ant blipce ant eche pepte. 

Ne pal Sap bi pcete ne peput, 

Ne popltep pele none. 

Ac pi mepj^e p men up bihat. 

All pall ben jot one. 

N e mai no mepjfe bi ppo muchel, 
8 po ip jotep lpihSe. 

J 3 i ip fop pune ant bpiht. 

Ant tai bute nihte. 

Bep ip pele bute pane. 

Ant pepte buten ipp.nche. 

Se p mai ant nele oetep come, 

8 ope hit pel uopSenche. 

Bep ip blipce buten tpeje. 

Ant !ip buten teaSe. 

Bet eupe pullen pume Sep, 

BliSe hi biej) ant eaSe. 

Bep ip jeujefe buten elte. 

Ant elte buten unhelj?e. 

Nip Sep popje ne pop non, 

Ne non unipeiSe. 

Bep me pel tpihten ipen, 

Spo ape he ip mit ipippe. 

J)e one mai ant pel al bien, 

Gojlep ant mannep blipce. 


© 
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To bap$ blipce uj* bpinj jor, 
Per pixeb buren enre. 

Panne he upe paula unbmr. 

Op lichamhce bent). - 

Upipr jeue up lere ppich lip, 
75 nt> habbe ppichne ent?e. 

Per pe moren birep cumen. 
Panne pe hennep penre. 


*j pnakep ~\ pabep psepon inne. *3 rpapen heom 
ppa. 8ume hi t)it>en in cjiucer hup. f ip in an 
cepre jS pap pcopr ■] napeu. -3 un tx-p. -j cute 
pcseppe pranep pep inne. 3 ppenjt* pe man f.-rp 
inne f hi bps-con alle J?e limep. In mam op pe 
caprlcp paepon lop j jpT. f pxpon pachenrejep 
•p rpa obep ppe men harren onoh ro bsepon 
onne. f pap ppa macer f ip pseprner ro an 


About the year 1150, the Saxo* began to take a ppore 


f 


ba 


form in which the beginning of the prefent Englijh 
may be plainly difeovtred; this change leems not to 
have been the effect of the Norman conqueft, for 
very few French words are found to have been in¬ 
troduced in the firft hundred years after it; the 
language mu ft therefore have been altered by c&ulVs 
like thofewhich, notwithftanding the care of writers 
and focitties inftituted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making innovations in every living lan¬ 
guage. I have exhibited a fpecimen of the lan¬ 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 1140of the 
Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was ap¬ 
parently written near the time to which it relates. 

Dip jaepe pop pe kmj Srephne opep pa ro 
Nopmanbi. j pep pep unt>ep-panjen. popbi f 
hi penren f he pculre ben alpuic aipe pe eom pep. 
3 pop he hart* jer 
ir *3 pcareper por.ice 
jarener jolt) -3 pyluep. ant) na jot) ne t)it)e me 
pop rap paule pap op. Da be km j Srephne ro 
6nj!a-lant> com pa macot) ne hip jabepmj ser 
Oxene-popr. 3 p tp he nam be hipcop Rojtp op 
Sepep-brpi. 3 K exantep bipcop op Lincoln. 


ne pirren. ne hen. ne piepen. oc baepon al f ipen. 
COam pupen hi t>papen mit) hun jsep. J ne canne. 
3 ne mai rellen alle pe punbep. ne aSle pe pmep -p 
hi ntxn ppecce men on hip lanr. 3 f lapreCe pa 
xix. pinrpepile Srephne pap kinj. 3 seupe ir pap 
uueppe ant) uueppe. £1 lanrenjieilrtp on pe 
tuncp ieupeu pile. 3 ciepecen ir renpepie. pa 
pe ppecce men ne harren nan mope ro jiuen. pa 
paeueDen hi ant) bpent>on alle pe runep. f pd pu 
mihrep papen all at>aeip pape pculrepr pu neupe 
pint)en man in rune pirrentie. ne lant) rilet). Da 


raepe 
' o pe 


I* 


prup 


hat»t>e 


pile pice men. pum plujen ur op lanCe. UJep 
naeupe jaer mape ppeccehet) on lant). ne n«upe 
heben men peppe ne riren pan hi t>it)en. pop 
ouep pibon ne pop-bapen hi noubep cipce. ne 
cynce-nepr. oc nam al pe jot) f pap mne pap. 
■3 bpentxn pyben pe cypce 3 alrejaerepe. Ne hi 
ne pop-bapen bipcopep lant). ne abborep. ne 
ppeoprep. ac paeuetien munecep. *3 clepekep. -j 
aeupic man obep pe ouep myhrc. Dip rpa men 
obep ppe coman pitxnr ro an run. 3I pe tun- 


•3 re Lancelcp Roj?p hipe neuep. *3 rrt)e aelle pcipt plujasn pop hcom. pentoen f 


punDcp 
abep 


japen up hc-pe caprltp. Da p 
ntfpjserosn f he rmlDe man pap 3 popre 
3 na jupripe ne rite. pa riren hi alle 
J3i harbtn him manpet) maket) ant) 


paeuepep. De bipcopep *3 leper men heom cup¬ 
pers supe. oc pap heom nahr pap op. pop hi 
pa?pon all pop- cuppaer -3 /op-puopen -3 popiopen. 
ICap pae me nleDe. pe epbe ne bap nan copn. pop 
pe lant) pap all pop-t>on mit> puilce raertp 


paepon pop ppopen. j hept rpcobep pop- p.xren openlice -f Dpipr plep. *3 hip halechen. Suilc 
lopen. pop seupic pice man hip caprlep makeCe -3 mape 


V 


.pay 
nen I 

babe 


panne pe cunnen pasm. pe polentien 
pmrpe pop upe pinnep. On al pip yuele rime 
heolt) CDaprin abbor hip abborpice xx. pinrep 
pa pe caprltp -3 halp jarp. -3 vm. t>seip. mit) micel puinc. -3 


J* 

Pe 


pa men pe hi pent)tn p am 

capl¬ 


in n -3 pimmen-. ar.o t>it> n hiom in jpipun rprep 
jolt) ant) pyluep. *3 pineb heom un-rellent>hce 
pinmj. pop n paepen nasupe nan maptypp ppa 
pintt) alpe hi paepon. 0> henjet) up bi pe per 
ant) pmoket) heom mit) pul pniokt. me henjrt) 
bi p- pumbrp obep bipe heptt). *3 enjen hpj mjep 
on hep per. CDe t?it>e cnorret) prpen j p aburon 
hepe hseuet). *j uupyben ro f ir Tct>e ro p 
h tpnep. pi t)itcn heom in quaprepne pan naCncr 


pant) re munekep. -3 re jeprep al f heom behouet). 
■3 htolb mycel capiret) in rhe hup. ant) bob pe- 
bepe ppohre on pe cipce -3 perre pap ro lan'oep -3 
penrep. -3 joCet) ir puybe ant) la;r ir pepen. ant) 
bpohre heom inro pe nepae mynprpe on p. Perpep 
mseppe-Da?! mit) micel puprpcipe. p pap anno ab 
incapnarione Dom. mcxl. a combuprione loci 


XXIII. 


P*p 


unrep-panjtn ppam pe Pape Oujcnie. -3 bej*t 

pe iantxp op pabbor- 


pican 


pe lanbep pe lien ro p 

5 mopre 


ro 
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to ton op fe hopbep-pycan. Ant) he begrt in 
lantep p pice men hepten mit ptpengfe. op 
UJillelm COaituit fe heolt Rogmgham fae caprel 
he pan Lotingham ^ Gptun, ~j op pugo op UMlt- 
uile he pan pyptlmgb. ~j Stanepig. ~j lx. pof. 


abapf 


fempepice 
i re kin" hij 
ppebe alle be men be 


htolben. anb paebe heom p 
ud Winceptpe. -3 bibe heom cumen fibep. Da 


op Altepingle ask g£ep. Ant) he makete name hi fap inne parpen fa com p 
munekep. ~j plants te piniaept. "j makete manie hipe ptpengbe-3 bepast heom. p 
peopkep. -3 pence fe run berepe fan ir asp pasp. micel hungfep. Du hi ne leng ne mi 
anb pep got) munec *3 got) man. -3 popbi hi luueten pra’.i hi ur ~j plugen. ~j hi pupbe 


fokn. fa 


Cot) anb gote men. Nu pe pillen pasgen pum Cel polecheben heom. anb namen RoCbepr eopl op 
par belamp on Srephne kingep rime. On hip IHoi 


rime fe JuCsup op Nop-pic bohron an Epipren 
cilc bepopen Gptpen. anb pineCen him alie fe 
lice pining j> upe Dpihnn pap pineC. anCon lang- 
ppiCari him on poCe hengen pop upe Dpihrnep 
luue. "j pyben bypieCen him. IDenten p ir 


Lnou-ceprpe anc leOOen him ro Koue-ceptpe. ano 
Ciben him fape in ppipun. anb re empepice pleh 
mro an mynprpe. Da peopcen ba pipe men be- 
tpyx. be kingep ppeonb re eoplep ppeonb. anC 
pahrleoe pua p me pculbe leren ur fe king op 

pop f e eopl. •] re eop! pop f 


peulte ben pop holen. oc upe Dpihnn atypete biCen. 8iben bep eprep parhleben fe king 3 


f he pap hah mapryp. ro munekep him namen. 

*5 bebypieC him heglice. m be mynprpe. ~j he 
maker fup upe Dpihnn punCeplice anc mani- 
pxlc'ice mipaciep. harre he p. UJillelm:- 

On fip gasp com DauiC king op ScorlanC miC 
opmtre pasptrofiplantpoltepinnan fip lanC.' ~j 
him com rogsenepPJillelmeoplop Albamapfeking 
acre berehr Guop-pic. ~j ro obep seuez men miC 
pasu men ~j puhren piC heom. -j plemCen fe kingser 
re pranCapC. ~j plogen pinbe micel op hip genge:- 
Un fip gasp polce fe king Srephne taecen RoC¬ 
bepr eopl op Dlouceprpe. fe kingep pune penpiep. 
ac he ne mihre pop he papr ir pap. Da eprep hi 
fe kngren feprepebc fe punne -3 re Casi aburon 
nonnC Cejep. fa men eren p me lihreCe canblep 
to asten bi. -3 p pap xni. k-r. Appil. paepon men 

I 'uibe oppuntpet. Dep eprep popt-peopte Uhl- 
elm /Epee-bipcop op fcahrpap-bypig. "] re king 

makete Teobalt iEpce-bipcop. fepap abbot in fe 3 iasbe on pore ro Waling-popb. 

Bee. Dep eprep psex puice micel uueppe betuyx peas pepbe opep pas. -j hi op Nopmanbi penben 


Colp eopl ar Stan-popt 3 a cep ppopen anc 
rpeubep paepton p hep noubp pculce bepuiken 
ocep. -3 ir ne pop-prob nahr. pop fe king him 
piben nam in JSamtun. fuphe ficci pjec. ~j biCe 
him in ppipun. ~j ep ponep he let him ur fuphe 
pseppe peC ro p popepapCe p he puop on haliCom. 
3 gyplep panb. p he alle hip captlep pculce liuen 
up. Sume he lap up anb pume ne lap he nohr. 
anb bibs f anne paeppe banne he hsep pculbe. Da 
pap Gngle-lanb puibe ro-beleb. pume helben mib 
re king. *3 pume mib fempepice. pop fa fe king 
pap in ppipun. fa penben fe eoplep ~j re pice 
men p he neupe mape pculbe cumme ut. 
pashtleben pyb ftmptpice. -3 bpohren hipe into 
Oxen-popb. ant iauen hipe fe bupch:- Da be king 
pap ute. fa hepbe p pasgen. anb roc hip peopb 
•3 bepaet hipe in fe rup. ~j me last hipe oun on 

fe rup mib papep. -3 ptal ur -3 peas pleh 

eprep 


fe king ~j Ranbolp eopl op Lasptpe nohr popbi 
p he nc jap him al p he cube axen him. alpe he 
Cite alle obpe. oc asppe femape lap heom fe pa’ppe 
hi papon him. De eopl heoib Lincol agaenep fe 


f e eopl 
fankep ~j pume hepe un-f 
heom til hi aiauen up ht] 

haspben op fe king 


prlep. -j hi nan 
pepbe 


king. ~j benam him al p he ahre ro hauen. "j re fe kingep puneroFpance. ~j nam fe kingep puptep 
kin- pop fitep -j bepaerre him ~j hip bpobep op Fpance ro pipe, pence ro bigrron NopmanCi 
XUillelm Cs R... ape in fe caprel ~j re eopl fasp f 


prasl ur -j p« pee eprep Rotbept eopl op Clou- 
ccrrpe. *3 bpoht him fitep miC micel pepb. 
anb puhren ppibe on Cantelmappe-tasi agenep 
heope lauepC. -j namen him. pop hip men him 
puyken ~j pkgasn. anC laeC him ro Bpiprope anC 
biten fap in ppipu.1. 3 ... tepep. Da pap all xpipr ne polce p 


pop he pap an yuel man. pop pape pe he .... Cite 

yuel fanne got. he peuete fe lanCep ~j lasite 

.pon. hebpohte hippiproGngle-lanC. 

; hipe in fe capre.reb. got pimman 


bhpp 


Gngle-lanC ptypeC map fan asp pasp. anC all yuel 
paep in lante. Dep eprep com fe kingep Cohrep 


teb anC hip moCepbel 
CeC. ~j hip pune ^enpi roc ro fe 


J)enpiep fs hepte ben Gmpcpic on Alamanie. ^ nu op Fpance to-taslbe ppa fe king. ~j pcae com ro fe 
pasp cunrtppe in Angou. com ro LunCene. ~j re lunge eopl ^enpi. he roc hipe ro pipe. 3 al Peitou 
Luntenippce pole hnpe polce rascen *3 pcac pleh. *j miC hipe. Da pepbe he nut micel paepb into 
poplep pap micel:- Dep eprep fe bipcop op Gngle-lanb. •j panqaptlep. 3 re king pepbe agenep 
Win ceprpe fienpi. fe kingep bpobep Srephnep. him mice 
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©c pepben pc JEj\ce btpcop *3 re pipe men be- 
rpux litom. *j makcbc f pahre f rc kin j pculbe 
ben lau- pb -3 kinj pile he liucbe. *j aprep hip ban 
ape J) npi kmj. -3 he helbe him pop pabep *3 he 
im pop pune. ant) pib *j psehre pculbe ben berpyx 
heom -3 on al Gnjlejanb. Dip ant) re obpe 
popuuapbep J)cr hi maktben poopen to halben 
p€ kinj -3 re eopl. ant) re bipcop. *3 re eoplcp. 
*3 picen en alle. Da pap |>e eopl unbeppanjen 
aer Win crptpe arb sec L.unbene mib micel 
puprpcipe. anb alle biben him man-peb. ant) 
puopen J~e paip ro halben. ant) hir papb pone 
puioc job paip pua f neupe pap hepe. Da pap 
be ki j prpen jepe Jianne he seuepr hep pap. *3 re 
eopi pepbc ouep pae. -3 al pole hnn luuebe. pop he 
t>it>e jot) jupripe "3 maktbe paip:- 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry feetn to have been written, of which 1 have 
infcrted only lhort fragments; the firft is a rude 
attempt at the prefent meafure of eight fyllables, 
and the fecond is a natural introduction to Robert 
of Gloucejler, being compofed in the fame meafure, 
which, however rude and barbarous it may feem, 
taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 
pbetry. 

■CUR in fee bi wefr fpaynge. 

If a lonb lhore cokaygne. 

Der nif lont) unber heuennehe. 

Of wel of got)nif hir lhche. 

Doy parabif be min ant> briyr. 

Eokaygn if of fainr fiyr. 

Whar if per in parabif. 

Bor grafle ant) flure ant) grenerif. 

Doy p~r be 101 anb grer Dure. 

Der nif mer bore frure. 

Der nif halle bure no bench. 

Bor wanr man if p urfro quench. 

Beb per no men bur rwo. 

J3ciy ant) enok alfo. 

Oingiich may hi go. 

Whar Jier worn]) men no mo. 

In cokaygne if met anb brink. 

Wipure care how anb fwink. 

De mer if rnc pc brink fo clere. 

To none ruflin anb fopper. ( 

I figge for (op boute were. 

Der nif lonb on erpe if pere. 

Unber heuen nif lonb 1 wifle. 

Of lb mochil 101 anb bSifie. 

Der if mam fwere Gyre. 

Al if bai nif per no myre. 

Der nif barer neper frrif. 

Nif per no bep ac euer lif. 

Der mf lac of mer no clob. 

Der ml no man no woman wrob. 


Der nif ferpent wolf no fox. 

Jjorf no capil. kowe no ox. 

Der nif fchepe no twine no gore. 

No non horwyla gob ir wore. 

N o'Jx r harare noper frobe. 

De lanb if ful of oj)er gobe. 

Nif ()er flei fle no lowfe. 

In clo]) in roune beb no houle. 

Der nif bunmr Acre no hawle. 

No non vile worme no fnawile. 

No non frorm rein no winbe. 

Der nif man no woman bhnbe. 

Ok al if game 101 anr g!e. 

Wel if him par per mai be. 

Der bej) nverf grer anb fine. 

Of oi!e melk honi anb wine. 

Wanr feruip per ro noping. 

Bor ro fiyt anb ro waufling. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

LD E anr yonge 1 preit ou oure folief for to 

lete. 

Denchct on gob par yef ou wir oure funnef ro 

btre. 

J)ere mai tellen ou. wib worbef feire anb fwere. 
De vie of one meiban. waf hoten COaregrete. 

J3irc faber waf a patriae, af ic ou tellen may. 
In aunrioge wif echef 1 be falle lay. 

Deve gobef anr Doumbe. he ferveb nitt anr bay. 
So beben mony opere. pac finger weilawey. 
Theobofius waf if nome. on enft he levebe he 

noutt. 

De levebe on J>e falfe gobef. bar peren wib honben 

wroutt. 

Do pac chilb fculbe chnltme ben. ic com him well 

m poutt. 

6 beb wen ir were lbore. ro be])e it were ibpoutt. 
De mober waf an hexene wif pac hire ro wyman 

bere. 

Do pac chilb ibore waf. noibe ho hit furfare. 

D° lenbe ir into afye. wib mefiagerf ful yare. 

To a nopice bat hire wide. anr fetre hire to 

lore. 

De nonce pat hire wide, chilbren aheuebe feuene. 
De eittej)e waf maregrete. crifref may of heuene. 
Talef ho am tolbe. ful feire anr ful euene. 

Wou ho poLben marrirbom. fein Laurence ant 

feinte Sreuene. 

In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of the Norman , becomes 
apparent; yet it is not io much changed by the 
admixture of new words, which might be imputed 
to commerce with the continent, as by changes 

of its own forms and terminations j for which no 
reafon can be given. 
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Hitherto 
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Hitherto the language ufed in this ifland, how- Hii come & fmyte an batayle, & fere, foru Gode’s 


ever different in fuccefiive time, may be called 


grace 


Saxon j nor can it be expefled, from the nature of fe Deneys were al bynefe, & fe lond folc adde f e 


things gradually changing, that any time can be 


place. 


afiigned, when the Saxon may be faid to ceafe, and And more prowefle dude po, fan fe kyng mygte 


the Englifh to commence. 


of 


however, who is placed by the criticks in the thir¬ 
teenth century, feems to have ufed a kind of in¬ 
termediate didion, neither Saxon nor Englifh ; in 
his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of 
whom any large work remains, a more extenfive 
quotation is extracted. He writes apparently in the 
fame meafure with the foregoing authour of St. 
Margarite t which, polifhd into greater exaftnefs, 
appeared to our anceftors fo fuitable to the genius 
of the Englifh language, that it was continued 
in ufe almoft to the middle of the feventeenth 
century. 

« 

F fe batayles of Denemarch, fat hii dude in 
L' fys londe 

fat worft were of alle ofere, we mote abbe an 

honde. 

Word: hii were, vor ofere adde fomwanne ydo. 


byuore, 

feruore gode lond men ne bef nogt al veriore. 
fe kyng was fe boldore fo, & agen hem fe more 

drou. 

And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 
Edelbold and Adelbrygt, Edelred and Alfred, 
fys was a ftalwarde tern, & of gret wyfdom & red. 
And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel fys 

iond. 

An Deneys dude flame ynou, fat me volwel vond. 
Is fyxtefe gere of fe kynge’s kvnedom 
In eldefte ione Adelbold gret oil to hym nome. 
And ys fader alfo god, and ofere heye n!en al fo. 
And wende agen fys Deneys, fat muche wo adde 

y do. 

Vor myd tuo hondred flypes & an alf at Temfe 

mouf hii come. 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and ofer tounes 

nome. 

And fo vorf in to Sofereye, & floweSc barnde vafte. 


As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wufte fat lond fere fe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte lafte. 


ferto. 

Ac hii ne kept yt holde nogt, bote robby, and 

fit nde. 

And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coufe abbe non 

ende. 

And bote lute yt nas worf, fey hii were ouercome 

yiome. 


fere was batayle ftrong ynou yfinyte in an frowe. 
fe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medef 

mowe. 

Heueden, (fat were of yfmyte,) & ofer lymes alio, 
Flete in blode al fram fe grounde, ar fe batayle were 

ydo. 

Wannefat blod ftod al abrod, vas fer gret wo y nou. 


Vor myd flypes and gret poer as preft eflone hii Nys yt reufe vorto hure, fat me fo vole fiou ? 


come. 


Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte flewede ys fuete grace, 
Kyng Adelwolf of fys lond kyng was tuenty ger. And fende fe Criftyne Englyfle men fe mayftrye in 

fe place. 

And fe hefene men of Denemarch bynefe were 

echon. 

Nou nas fer gut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 
fe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte fe morS 

drou. 


fe Deneys come by hym ryuor fan hii dude er. 

Vor in fe al our vorft ger of ys kynedom 
Myd f re & frytty flypuol men her prince hyder 


come. 


And at Soufhamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soufe. 
Anofer gret oft fulke tyme aryuede at Portef- 

moufe. 

fe kyng nufte wefer kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 
fe Denes adde fe mayftre. fo al was ydo. 

And by Eftangle and Lyndefeye hii wende vorf atte 

lafte. 


And tefegede wel & al ys lond, as hii agte, we! y 


nou. 


Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byfiop fo was. 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, fat amendede muche 

fys cas. 


And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde fe kyng was wel fe betere man foru her beyre red. 


vafte, 

Agen wynter hii wende hem. anofer ger eft hii 

come. 

And deft rude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
fus al an ten ger fat lond hii brogte fer doune, 

“6o fat in fe tefe ger of fe kynge’s croune, 

Al byfoufc hii come alond, and fet folc of Somrr- 

fetc itizec 

foru fe byfiop Alcfton and fet folc of Dor fete 
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Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he gut lyf fere. 
Hys tueye fores he ger ys lond, as he byget ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, fe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuffe Adelbrygt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eygte hondred ger yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo. 
After fat God anerfe com, fat fys dede was ydo. 
Bofe ini wufte by her tyme we! her kynedom. 

At fe vyfte ger Adelbold out of fys lyue nome. 

At 
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At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & y-s broker Adel- 

bryjt 

His kynedom adde after hym, as iawewasand ryjt. 
Bv ys daye fe verde com of ft hefene men wel prout. 
And Hamteflyre and deftrude V r yncheftre al out. 
And fat lond folc of Hamteflyre her red fo nome 
And of Barcflyre, and fojte and pt flrewen ouer- 

come. 

Adelbryrt was kyng of Kent jeres folle tene. 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, po he dcyde ych wene. 


A DEL RED was after hym kyng y mad in fe 
**• place, 

Eygte hondrcd Sc feuene Sc fyxty as in ft jer of grace. 
pc vorfte jer of ys kynedonf pt Deneys f ycke com. 
And robbede and deltrude, and cytes vafle nome. 
Mayftres hit adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, pat flrewen were beye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 
Myd her oft al pt wynter, of pe vorft jere. 
f cofer jer hit d ude hem vorf, & ouer Homber come. 
And flowe to grounde & barnde, &Euerwyk nome. 
fer was batayle llrong y nou, vor yflawe was fere 
Ol'ryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym 

were. 

fo Homberlond was fus yfiend, hit wende & tounes 

nome. 

So pat atte lafte to Eftangle ajen hym come. 

J?er hii barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde 
. flowe. 

And, as wolues among fiep, reulych hem to drowe. 
Seynt Edmond was fo her kyng, & fo he fey fat 

deluol cas r 

fat me morfrede fo fat folc, & non amendementnas. 
He chcs leuere to aeyc hymlulr, fat fuch forwe to 

yfey. 

He dude hym vorf among hysfon, nolde he nofyg 

fle. 

Hii nome hym & feourged hym, & fuffe naked 

hym bounde 

To a tre, & to hym floce, & made hym mony a 

wounde, 

fat fe arewe were on hym fo fycce, fat no ftede 

nas byleuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, and fmyte of -ps heued. 
fe fyxte jer of fe crounement of Aldered be kyng 
A nywe oft com into fys lond, gret foru alle fyng. 
And anon to Rcdynge robbed^ and flowe. 
fe king and Alfred ys brofer nome men ynowc, 
Mette hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Aflefdoune. 
fer was mony moder chyld, fat fone lay fer doune. 
f batayle ylafte vorte nyj^, and fer were aflawe 
Vyf dukes of Dencmarch, ar hn wolde wyf drawe. 
And mony foufend of ofer men, & fo gonne hii 

to fle j ti e< 

Ac hii adde alleybe aflend, jyffe nyjt maddey be. 


Tueye batayles her after in fe fulf jere 

Hii fmyte, and at bofe fe hefene mayftres were.' 

fe kyng Aldered font fo fen wey of def nome. 

As yt vel, fe vyfty jer of ys kynedom 
At Wymbournc he was ybured, as God Tef fat cas, 
fe gode Alfred, ys brofer, after hym kyng was. 



race 


Eyjte hondred & fyxty Sc tuelue fe kynedom. 

Arlt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 
fe pope Leon hym bleflede, fo he fuder com. 
And fe kynge’s croune of hys lond, fat in fys lond 

Tut ys: 

And he lea hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle fat fer come, 
fat vorft fus ylad was of fe pope of Rome, 

An fuffe ofer after hym of fe erchebyflopes echon. 
So bat hyuor hym pore kyng nas fer non. 

In fe Souf fyde of Temefe nyne batayles he nome 
Ajen fe Deneys fe vorft ger of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was fus in fys lond in batayle & in wo. 
An ofte fyfe aboue was, and bynebe oftor mo j 
So longe, fat hym nere by leuede bote fre flyren in 

ys hond, 

Hamteflyre, and Wylteflyre, and Somerfete, of al 

ys lond. 

A day as he wery was, and afuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auyflef, Seyn Cutbert to 

hym com. 

“ Icham,” hefeyde, “'Cutbert, to fe ych am ywend 
“ To brynge fe gode tytynges. Fram God vcham 

yfend. 

“ Vor fat folc of fys lond to lynne her wylle al 

Seue, 

“ And jut nolle herto her fynnes byieue 
“ foru me & ofer halewen, fat in fys lond were 

yborc; 

“ fan vor jou byddef God, wanne we bef hym 

- byuorc, 

“ Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on fe lokef 

feruore, 

,c And fy poer fe wole jyue ajen, fat fou aft ney 

verlore. 

“ And fat fou fer of fof yfe, fou flalt abbe 

tokynynge. 

“ Vor fym men, fat bef ago to day auyflynge, 

“ In lepes & in couf.es fo muche vyis hii flolde 

hym brynge, 

“ fat ech man wondry flal of fo gret cacchynge. 

“ And fe mor vor fe hardt vorfte, fat fe water 

yfrore hys, 

“ fat be more ajen fe kunde of vyfiynge yt ys. 

“ Of lerue yt wel ajen God, and ylef me ys mefiager, 
” And fou flail fy wylle abyde, as ycham ytold 

her.” 

As 
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As J>ys kyng herof awoc, and of Jjys fygte J?ogte, j 
Hys vyflares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs 

hym brogte, 

J)at wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pc weder was 

fo colde. 

to Iyuede be god man v/el, bat Seyn Cutbert adde 

ytold. 

In Deucnyfiyre per after aryuede of Deneys 
pre and tuenty flypuol men, all agen pe peys, 
pe kynge’s broker of Denemarch due of oft was. 
Oure kynge’s men of Engelond metre hem by cas. 
And fmyte J?er an batayie, and her gret due flove. 
And eygte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 

to drowe. 

po kyng Alfred hurde J?ys, ys herte gladede J?o, 

J?at lend foie to hym come fo Jjycke fo yt mygte go. 
Of Somerfete, of Wyltefiyre, of Hamtefiyre Jjerto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe foie si fo. 

So J?at he adde potr ynou, and atte lafte hit come. 
And a batayie at Edcndone agen J>e Deneys nome. 
And flowe to grounde, & wonne pc mayftre of the 

velde. 

pc kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to gelde 
To ^e kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages tokc, 
Vorto wende out of ys lond, gyf he yt wolde loke; 
And gut j?erto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom. 
Kyng Gurmund, pt hexte kyng, vorft J\;r to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyftd ek per 

were 

fretty of her hexte dukes, and muche of J?at folc Jrere 
Kyng Alfred hem huld v. yp hym tuelf dawes as he 

hende. 

And fu|?J?e he gef hem large gyftes, and let hym 

wende. 

Hii, J?at nolde Criftyn be, of lande flowe po. 

And bygonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. 
gut pc flrewen come agen, and muche wo here wrogte. 
Acj?e kyng Alfred atte lafte to flame hem euere brogte. 
Kyng Alfred was pc wyfoft kyng, pa.t long was 

byuore. 

Vor pey mefegge j?elawes bep in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt nogt fo hiis daye. vor |?ey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made rygtuollorc, and ftrengore J?an er 

were. 

Clerc he was god ynou, and gut, as me tellej? me. 
He was more fan ten ger old, ar he coufe ys abece. 
Ac ys gode moder ofte fmale gyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue ofer pie, and loky on ys boke. 

So fat by por clergye ys rygt lawes he wonde, 
fat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 

And vor fe worre was fo muche of fe lufer Deneys, 
fe men of fys fulue lond were of fe worfe peys. 
And robbedc and flowe ofere, feruor he byuonde, 
fat fer were hondredes in eche conrreye of ys lond. 
And in ech toune of fe hondred a teb\ nge were alfb, 
And fat ech man wvfoute gret lond in tef ynge were 

f do, 
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And fat ech man knewe ofer fat in tefyngt were. 
And wufte fomdel of her ftat, gyf mefu vp hem bere. 
So ftreyt he was, fat fey me ledde amydde weyes 

heye 

Seluer, fat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, fey he yt 

feye. 

Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
Ac Wyncheftrye he rerde on, fat nywe munftre 

ycluped ys. 

Elys lyf eyTte and tuenty ger in ys kynedom yiafte. 
After ys dep he wos ybured at Wyncheftre atte lafte. 

f 

Sir John Mondeville wrote, as he himfelf informs 
us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
comprifing a relation of many different particulars, 
confequently required the ufe of many words and 
phrales, may be properly fpecified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, I have chofen the firft, 
becaufe it lhows, in fome meafure, the ftate of Eu¬ 
ropean fcience as well as of the Englifh tongue, and 
the fecond, becaufe it is valuable for the force of 
thought and beautyjof exprefiion. 

TN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, 

no man may fee the fterre tranfmontane, thac 
is dept the fterre of the fee, that is unmevable, 
and that is toward the Northe, that we clepen 
the lode fteTre. But men feen another fterre, the 
contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that 
is clept Antartyk. And right as the fchip men 
taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 
fterre, right fo don fchip men bezonde the parties, 
be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre ap- 
ptrethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne 
apperethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may 
wel perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of 
rownde fchapp and forme. For the partie of the 
firmament fchewethe in o contree, that fchewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and fotyle compaflement of wytt, that 
zif a man fond paffages be lchippes, that wolde go 
to ferchen the world, men myghte go be fchippe 
alle aboute the world, and aboven and benethen. 
The whiche thing 1 prove thus, aftre that 1 have 
feyn. For I have been toward the parties of Bra- 
ban, and beholden the Aftrolabre, that the fterre 
that is clept the tranfmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it 
hathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
parties feptemtriondes, it is 62 degrees of heghte, 
and certyn mynutes. For I my felf have mc^ured 
it by the Aftrolabre. Nofcr fchulle. ze knowe, that 
azen th* TranimOntsyne, is the tother fterre, that 
is clept Antartyke; as I have feyd before. And 
tho 2 fterres ne meeven ntvere. And be hem 

f turnethe 
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turnethe alle the firmament, righte asdothe a wheel, 
that turnethe be hts axdle tree: lb that tho fterres 
btren the firmament in 2 egalle parties*, fo that it 
hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aftre 
this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales, 
that is toward the Southe : and I have founden, 
that in Lybye, men ften firft the fterre Antartyk. 
And lo ter I have gon more in tho contrces, thac I 
have founde that fterre more highe; fo that to¬ 
ward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, 
and ccrteyn minutes (of the whiche, 60 minutes 
maken a degree) after goynge be fee and be londe, 
toward this contree, of that I have fpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
founden the fterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 
heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif 1 hadde had 
companye and fchippynge, for to go more bezonde, 
I trowe wcl in certyn, that wee fcholde have feen 
alle the roundnefte of the firmament alle aboute. 
For as I have feyd zou be forn, the half of the 
firmament is betwene tho 2 fterres: the whiche 
halfondeile I have feyn. And of the other halfon- 
delle, I have feyn toward the Northe, undre the 
Tranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; and 
toward the partie mcridionalle, I have feen undre 
the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and 
thanne the halfondeile of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I 
have feen 62 on that o parr, and 33 on that other 
part, that ben 95 degrees, and nyghe the halfondeile 
of a degree *, and 1b there ne faylethe but that I 
have leen alle the firmament, faf 84 degrees and 
the halfondeile of a degree; and that is not the 
fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of 
the roundnefte of the firmament holt 90 degrees : 
fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of the 
fourthe partie. And alfo 1 have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundnefte of the firmament, and more 
zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye 
zou cercrynly, that men may er.virowne alle the 
erthe of alle the world, as wel undre as abuven, 
and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde com- 
panyc and fchippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes 
he fcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wei as 
in this contree. For zee wyten Welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellers undre the Tranf¬ 
montane ; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties 
of fee and of lond han here appofuces, habirables 
or trepaflfibles, and thei of this half and bezond 
half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I 
may parceyve and comprthendc, the londes of 
Preftre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us. 
For in goynge from Scotlonu or fioiu England to¬ 
ward Jcrufalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure lond is in the- lowe partie of the enhe, toward 
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the Weft: and the lond of Preftre John is the lowe 
partie of the erthe, toward the Eft : and thei han 
there the day, whan wee have the nyghte, and alfo 
highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and the fee ben of 
round forme and fchapp, as 1 have feyd beforn. 
And than that men gon upward to o coft, men gon 
dounward to another coft. Alfo zee have herd me 
feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddesof the world; 
and that may men preven and Ichcwen there, be a 
fpere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the hour 
of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that fehewethe 
no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde ben 
in the myddes of the world, Dav.d wytneftethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he fey the, Deus operatus eft 
falute in medio terre. Thanne thei that panen fro 
the parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufa- 
lem, als many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to 
go thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei gon fro 
Jerufalem, unto other confynyes of the fuperficialtie 
of the erthe bezonde. And whan men gon bezonde 
tho iourneyes, towardc Ynde and to the foreyn yles, 
alle is envyronynge the roundnefte of the erthe and 
of the fee, undre oure contrees on this half. And 
therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, 
that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong ; how 
a worthi man departed fomecyme from oure con- 
trees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he pafted 
Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles: and fo longe he wente be fee and 
lond, and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, 
that he fond an yle, where he herde fpeke his owne 
langage, callynge on oxen in the piowghe, fuche 
wordes as men fpeken to beftes in his own contree: 
whereof he hadde gret mervayle: for he knewe 
not how it myghte be. But I feye, that he had 
gon fo longe, be londe and be fee, that he had 
envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen azea 
envirounynge, that is to feye, goynge aboute, un¬ 
to his owne marches, zif he wolde have pafted 
forthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and fo he lofte mocht; 
ptynefulle labour, as him felf ieyde, a gret while 
aftre, that he was comen horn. For it befelle aftre, 
that he wente in to iSorweye; and there tempelt of 
the fee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was 
the yle, where he had herd fpeke his owne lan¬ 
gage before, and the callynge of the oxen at the 
piowghe: and that was poftible thinge. But how 
it femetbe to fymple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that men 
Icholde falle towarde the hevene, from undre! But 
that may not be, upon lefie, than wee mowe f die 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For 
what partie of the erthe, that men duHle, 

outlier 
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outher aboven or benethen, it femethe alweyes to 
hem that dudlen, that thei gon more righte than 
ony other folk. And righte as it femethe to us, 
that thti ben undre us, righte fo it femethe hem, 
that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man myghte 
falle fro the erthe unto the firmament; be grettere 
refoun, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete and 
fo hcvy, fcholde fallen to the firmament: but that 
may not be: and therfore feithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me,qui fufpendi terra ex nichilo? And 
alle be it, that it be poffible thing, that men may 
fo envyronne alle the world, natheies of a 1000 
perfones, on ne myghte not happen to returnen in 
to his contree. For, for the gretnefie of the erthe 
and of the fee, men may go be a i ooo and- a 1 ooo 
other weyes, that no man cowde reyde h im perfitdy 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were 
be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 
For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt 
in roundnefie andaboute envyroun, be aboven and 
be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wife aftronomeres. And here feytnges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it 
femethe me, favynge here reverence, that u is 
more. And for to have bettere underftondynge, I 
fcye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that hathe a 
gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas: tjian aftre, be the gret compafs de- 
vifed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the 
lynes meeten at the centre; fo that in as many 
parties, as the grete compas Ichal be departed, 
in als manye, fchalle be departed the litille, that 
is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the fpaces 
ben lefle. Now thanne, be the gret compas repre- 
fented for the firmament, and the litille compas 
reprefented for the erthe. Now thanne the firma¬ 
ment is devyled, be aftronomeres, in 12 fignes; 
and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, that is 
360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as 
the firmament; and let every partye anlwere to a 
degree of the firmament: and wytethe it wel, that 
aftre the auftoures of aftronomye, 700 furlonges of 
erthe anfweren to a degree of the firmament; and 
tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that 
here multiplyed be 3 60 fuhes; and then thei ben 
315000 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of 
oure coniree. So moche hathe the erthe in round- 
neffe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
and myn undirftondynge. And zee fchulle undir- 
ftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde wife philofo- 
phres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne 
Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 


coftynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte 
cownted aboven the erthe; as it fchewethe be alle 
the bokes of aftronomye. For the fuperficialtee of 
the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: 
and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure par¬ 
ties be not of the 7'Clymates: for thei ben defeend- 
ynge toward the Weft. And alfo thofe yles of 
Ynde, which beth evene azenft us, beth noghc 
reckned in the clymates: for thei ben azenft us, 
that ben in the lowe contree. And the 7 clymates 
ftrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 

II. And I John Maundevylle knyghceabovefeyd, 
(alle thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from 
cute contrees and palled the fee, the zeer of grace 
1322. that have palled manye londes and manye 
yles and contrees, and cert hed manye fulle ftraunge 
places, and have ben in many a fulle gode ho¬ 
nourable compinye, and at many a fatre dede of 
armes, (alle be it that 1 elide none myle'f, for myn 
unable infuffifance) now I am conien horn (mawgree 
my felf) to relte: for gowtes, arteiykes, that me 
diftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenft my wille (God knowethe.) And thus tak- 
ynge folace in my wrecched refte, recordy nge the 
tyme palled, I have fulfilled theife thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come 
in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 
zeer that 1 departede from oure contrees. Wher- 
fore I preye to alle the redcres and hereres of mis 
boke, zif it plcfe hem, that thei wolde preyen to 
God for me: and I ic Halle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, l 
make hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle 
the gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and 
noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I fchalle 
do unto my lyfes ende. And I beleche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godendle and grace comethe 
fro, that he vouchefal, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fyUe hire ibules with infpi- 
racioun of the Holy Goft, in makynge defence of a!le 
hire goftly enemyes here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, 
botheof body andfoule; toworfeh’peandthankynge 
of him, that is three and on, with outen begynnynge 
and withouten endynge; that is, with outen qua- 
litee, good, and with outen quantytee, gret; that 
in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges contenyn- 
ynge; the whiche that no goodnefie may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte trynytee 
lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 
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The firft of our authours, who can be properly 
fcid to have written Englifh, was Sir John Gower, 
who, in his Conftffion of a Lover ; calls Chaucer his dtf- 
ciple, and may therefore be confidercd as the father 
of our poetry. 

T J OWE for to fpeke of the commune, 

^ It is to drede of that fortune, 

Whiche hath befalle in fondrye londes: 

But orte for defaute of bondes 

All fodeinly, er it be wift, 

A tunne, when his lie arid; 

Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whhhe els fhulde nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littcll Ikarc 

Vpon a banks, er men be ware. 

Let in the ft re me, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it ftiall reftreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne trowtth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 

In euery londe, where people dwelleth: 

And eche in his complainte tclleth. 

How that the worldc is mifwent, 

* % 

And thervpon his argument 
Yeueth euery man in fondrie wife: 

But w hat man wolde him felfe auife 
His confcience, and nought mifufc. 

He max well at the firft excufe 
His god, whiche euer ftant in one. 

In him there is detaute none 
So muft it ftand vpon vs lelue. 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue. 

But plcnarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that (hall fall. 


The hiftoryofour language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiftory of our poetry is generally 
fuppofed to commence, the time of the illuftrious 
Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juf- 
tice, be (tiled the firft of our verfifiers who wrote 
poetically. He does not, however, appear to have 
deferved all the praife which he has received, or all 
the cenfure that he has fuffered. Drjden , who, 
miftaking genius for learning, in confidence of his 
abilities, ventured to write of what he had not ex¬ 
amined, aferibes to Chaucer the firft refinement of 
©ur numbers, the firft: production of eafy and natural 
rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by 
words borrowed from the more polifhed languages 
of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him in 
harfti terms for having vitiated his native fpeech by 
whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Cower will find fmooth numbers and 
eafy rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to have 
been the inventor, and the French words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as die 
importer. Some innovations he might probably 
make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, 
which the paucity of books does not allow us to dif- 
cover with particular exaftnefs; but the works of 
Gower and Lydgate fufficiently evince, that his dic¬ 
tion was in general like that or his contemporaries: 
and fome improvements he undoubtedly made by 
the various clifpofitions of his rhymes, and by the 
mixture of different numbers, in which he feems to 
have betn happy and judicious. I have feleftcd 
fevcral fpecimens botn of his profe and verfe ; and 
among them, part of his tranilation of Boetius , to 
which another verfion, made in the time of queen 
Mary, is oppoied. It would be improper to quote 
very fparingly an author of fo much reputation, or 
to make very large extracts from a book fo gene¬ 
rally known. 


CHAUCER. 

ALAS! I wepyng am conftrained to begin verfe 
of forowfull matter, that whilom in fiorith) ng 
ftudie made delitable duces. For lo! rendyng 
mufes of a Poctes editen to me thinges to be 
writen, and dretie teres. At lafte no drede ne 
might overcame tho mufes, that thei ne werren fel- 
lowes, and toloweden my waie, that is to fa?e, 
when I was exiled, thei that weren of my youth 
whilom welfuli and grene, comforten now forow¬ 
full weirdts of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, hafted by the harmes that I 
have, and forowe hath commaunded his age to be 
in me. Heres hore aren fhad overtimelichc upon 
my hed : and the flaeke fkinne trembleth of mine 
empted bodie. Thilkc deth of men is welefuil, 
that he ne cometh not in yercs that be fwetc, but 
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T That in tyme of profperite, and floryfhing 
1 ftudye, made pleafaunte and deleftable dities, 
or vetfes: alas now beyng heauy and fad ouer- 
throwen in aducifwe, am compelled to rele and taft 
htuines and grcif. Beholde the mufes Poetirall, 
that is to laye: the pleafure that is in poetes 
verfes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
theie verfes ;n meter, and the forowfull verfes do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares 
yffuinge out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mufes 
no feare without douce could ouercome, but that 
they wold folow me it) my tourney of exile or ba- 
nifhmcnt. Somctvme the ioyc of happy and lufly 
deferable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 
courfc of lorowfull olde age caufeth me to reioyfe. 
tor hafty old age vnloked for is come vpon me 

with 
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cometh to wretches often icleped: Alas, alas! 
with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light 
podes, that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the 
deth, had altnofte rente myne hedde: but now 
for fortune cloudie hath chaunged her decevable 
chere to mewarde, myne unpttous life draweth 
along ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben vvelfull ? 
For he that hath fallin, ft ode in no ftedfaft degre. 


TN the mene while, that I ftill record thefe rhynges 

with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte 
with office of poinftell: 1 faugh fiondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reve 
rence, by femblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and 
clere, feyng over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, and with fothe vigour and 
ftrength that it ne might not be nempned, all were 
it fo, that the were full of fo grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that (he were of 
our elde. 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, 
for fometyme Ihe conftrained and fhronke her felven, 
like to the common mefure of menne: And fome- 
tytre it femed, that Ihe touched the heven with 
the hight of her hedde. And when (lie hove her 
hedde higher, fhe perced the felf heven, fo that the 
fight of menne lokyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right dtlie thredes, and fubtel craft 
of perdurable matter. The whtche clothes fhe had 
woven with her owne handes, as 1 knewe well after 
by her felf declaryng, and ftiewyng to me the 
beautie : The whiche clothes a darknefte of a for- 
lctcn and difpifed elde had duficed and darked, as 
it is wonte to darke by fmoked Images. 

In the nethereft hem me and border of thefe 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekilhe A. 
that figmfieth the life aftive, and above that letter, 
in the hieft bordure, a Grekilhe C, that fignifieth 
the life contcmplatife. And betwene thefe two 
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with al her incom modifies and euyls, and forow 
hath commaunded and broughte me into rhe fame 
old age, that is to fay : that forowe caufeth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age. The 
hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, 
and my reused fleynne trembleth my flefh, cleane 
confumed and wafte with forowe. Mannes death 
is happy, that cometh not in youth, when a man 
is luftye, and in plealure or welth: but in time of 
aduerfitie, when it is often defyred. Alas Alas 
how dull and deffe be the cares of cruel death vneo 
men in mifery that would fayne dye: and yet re- 
fufythe to come and fhutte vp theyr carefull wep¬ 
yng eyes. Whiles that falfc fortune fauoryd me 
with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre of 
death had almofi: ouercome me. That is to fay 
deathe was redy to opprefle me when I was in pro- 
fperitie. Nowe for by caufe that fortune beynge 
turned, from profperitie into aduerfiiie (as the clere 
day is darkyd with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her 
deceyuable countenaunce : my wretched life is yet 
prolonged and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes why haue you fo often bofted me, fayinge 
that 1 was happy when I had honour poflelfions 
riches, and authoritie whych be tranfitory thynges. 
He that hath fallen was in no ftedefaft degre. 


Vf^HYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with 
' ' my felfe the thynges before fayd, and defery- 
bed my wofull complaynte after the maner and 
offyee of a wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman 
Hand ouer my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
hauyng quyeke and glyfteryng clere eye, aboue 
the common forte of men in lyuely and deleftable 
coloure, and ful of ftrength, although (he femed fo 
olde that by no meanes fhe is thought to be one of 
this oure tyme, her ftature is of douteful know¬ 
ledge, for nowe Ihe Ihevvethe herfelfe at the corn- 
men lengrh or ftatur of men, and other whiles Ihe 
femeth fo hit h, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when Ihe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alfo perced thorough 
heauen, fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to 
behold her. Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of 
the finyfte thredes, and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and 
of fubltaunre permanent, whych vefturs Ihe had 
wouen with her own hands as t perceyued after by 
her owne faiynge. The kynde or beawtye of the 
whyche veftures, a certayne darkenes or rather ig- 
noraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obfeuryd and 
darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken Images 
that ftand nyghe the fmoke. In the lower parte of 
the faid veftures was read the greke letter P. wouen 
whych ftgnifyeth praftife or aftyde, and in the 
hygher parte of the veftures the greke fetter T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifyeth fpecu- 
lacion or contemplation. And betwene both the 
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letters there were feen degrees nobly wrought, in 
maner of ladders, by whkhe degrees menne might 
climben from the nethertft letter to the uppereft: 
natheltflt kandcs of lome men hadden kerve that 
clothe, by violence or toy drength, and evtriche 
manne of ’hem had borne awaie foche peces, as he 
might gotten. And forfothe this forfaied women 
bare fmale bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand fhe bare a foepter. And when (he fawe thefe 
Poet.call mules approchyng about my bed, and 
endityng wordes to my wepynges, (he was a litle 
amoved, and glowed with crucll eyen. Who (qS 
(he) hath buffered approchen to this fike manne 
thefe commcn ftrompettes, of which is the place 
that menne calkn Theatre, the whicbe onely ne 
affwagen not his forowes with remedies, but thei 
would feden and norilhe hym with fwete venime ? 
Forfothe, that btn tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentesof affeccions, whichethatben 
nothyng fruftuous nor profitable, diftroicn the 
Come, plentuous of frukles of refon. For thei 
holdcn hertes of me.t in ul'age, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye mufes had with- 
drawen fro me with your flatteries any unconnyng 
and unprofitable manne, as ben wont to finde com* 
menly emong the pc pie, I would well fuffre the 
lafle grevoufly. For why, 'n foche an unprofitable 
man myn ententes were nothyng endamaged. But 
ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben 
nourilhed in my fludies or fcoSes of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till 
it be at the lad, and luffreth this man to be cured 
and heled by my mufes, that is to fay, by my note- 
full fciences. And thus this companie of mufes 
iblamed caflen wrothly the chcre dounward to the 
yerth, and (hewing by redneffe ther (hame, thei 
paffeden forowfully the threfholde. And I of whom 
the light piounged in teres was darked, fo that I ne 
might not know what that woman was, of fo Im¬ 
perial au&horitie, I woxe all abadied and Honied, 
and cad my light doune to the yerth, and begin 
dill for to abide what (he would doen afterward. 
Then came (he nere, and fet her doune upon die 
uttered corner of my bed, and fhe beholdyng my 
chcre, hat was cad to the yerth, hevie and grevous 
of wepyng, complained with thefe wordes (that I 
Ci til fasne) the perturbacion of my thought. 


(ayd letters were fene ccrtayne degrees, wrought 
after the maner of ladders, wherein was as it were 
a paffage or wayc in tteppes or degrees from the 
lower part wher the letter P. was which is vnder- 
ltand. from praftys or aftyf, unto the hygher perte 
whtr the letter T. was whych is vnderdand fpecu- 
lacion or contemplacion. Neuerthelcs the handes 
of fu.tte vyolente perlones had cut the fayde vedures 
and had taken awaye certayne pccis thereof, luch 
as euery one coulde catch. And (he her felrc dyd 
bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte 
hande a feepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when 
(he faw the mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, Ipek- 
yng forowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
fayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who 
fuffred thefe crafty harlottes to com to thys fycke 
man ? whych can help hym by no means of hys 
gnefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increaie 
the fame with fwete poyfon. Thefe be they thaE 
doo dydroye the fertile and plcntious commodytyes 
of reafon and the fruytes therof wyth their pryck- 
ynge thornes, or barren affedes, and accudome or 
fubdue mens myndes with fickcnes, ar.d heuynes, 
and do not delyuer or heale them of the fame. But 
yf your fiattcrye had conueycd or wychdrawen from 
me, any vnlcrnyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better con- 
tentyd, for in that my worke (hou)d not be hurt or 
hynderyd. But you haue taken and conueyed 
from me thys man that hath ben broughte vp in the 
dudyes of Aridotel and of Plato. But yet get you 
hence maremaids (that feme fwete untyli you haue 
brought a man to deathe) and differ me to heale 
thys my man wyth my mules or fcyences that be 
hollome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companyeof the mufys 
poeticall beyng rebukyd and lad, cade down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluffyng con- 
fefled their fhamfadncs, and went out of the dores. 
But I (that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth 
wepyng, fo that 1 knew not what woman this was 
hauing foo great au&hontie) was amalyd or ado- 
nyed,and lokyngdowneward, towarde the grounde, 
1 began pryvylye to look what thyng (he would 
faye ferther, then (he had faid. 1 lien fhe ap» 
proching and drawvnge nere vnto me, fat downs 
vpon the vttermod part of my bed, and iokyng 
vpon my face fad with wepmg, and declynyd 
toward the earth for lorow, bewayied the trouble of 
my minde wyth thefe layinges folowynge. 
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The conclufions of the Astrolabie. 

This book (written to his fon in the year of our 
Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) 
ftandeth fo good at this day, efpecially for the 
horizon of Ox/' rd, as in the opinion of the 
learned it cannot be amended, fays an Edit, of 
Chaucer. 

L Y T E L Lowys my fonne, I perceve well by 
certainc evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcy- 
ences, touching nombres and proporcions, and 
a!fo well conlydre I thy bcfye prayer in efpecval 
to lerne the tretyfe of the aftrolabye. Than for 
as moche as a philofopher faithe, he wrapeth hym 
in his frende, that condilcendeth 'to the ryghr- 
full prayers of his frende : therfore 1 have given 
the a fuffi« ient aftrolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the 
whiehe by mcdiacion of this lytell tretife, I pur- 
pofe to teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, 
pertainynge to this fame inftrument. 1 fay a cer- 
uine nombre of conclufions for thre caufes, the 
firft caule is this. Trufte wel that al the conclufions 
that have be founden, or ells pofliblye might be 
founde in fo noble an inftrument as in the aftro¬ 
labye, ben unknowen perntely to anye mortal man 
in this region, as 1 fuppofe. Another caufe » 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the aftrolabye 
that I have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that 
wol not in al thmges perfourme ther beheftes: and 
fome of ’hero ben to harde to thy tender age of 
ten yere to conceve. This tretife divided in five 
partes, wil 1 Ihewe the wondir -light rules and 
naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne canft 
thou nat yet but fmale, my litel fonne. But ne- 
verthelefte fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons 
in Englifhe, as wel as fufiifeth to thele noble 
elerkes grekes thefe fame conclufyons in greke, 

• and to the Arabines in Arabike, and to Jewes 
in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn: 
whiehe Latyn folke had ’hem firfteout of other di¬ 
vers langages, and write ’hem in ther owne tonge, 
that is to fame in Latine. 

And God wote /hat in all thefe langages and in 
manye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben fufScientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right 
as divers pathes leden divers folke the right waye 
to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, 
that redeth or hereth this liryl tretile to have my 
rude emcnting excufed, and my fuperfiuite of 
wordes, for two caufes. The firft caufe is, for 
that curious endityng and harde fentences is ful 
hevy at ones, for ioch a childe to lerne. And the 
feconde caufe is this, that fothely me femet,h better 
to writen unto a childe twife a godt fentence, than 
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he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be fo that I 
(hewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trew ccnclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe 
but as many and fubtil conclufions as ben yfhewed 
in latin, in any comon tretife of the aftrolabye, 
conne me the more thanke, and praye God fave the 
kinge, thaf is lorde of this langage, and all that 
him faith bereth, and obeieth everiche in his de¬ 
gree, the more and the lafle. But confydreth 
well, that I ne ufurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I n’ame 
but a leude compilatour of the laboure of olde 
aftrologiens, and have it tranflated in myn englifhe 
onely for thy doCtrine: and with this fwerde fhal 
I flene envy. 


The firft party. 

The firft psrtye of this tretife fhal reherce the 
figures, and the memores of thyne aftrolaby, by- 
caufe that thou lhalte have the greter knowinge oF 
thine owne inftrument. 

The feconde party. 

Th feconde partye fhal teche the to werken the 
very pradike of the foreftid conclufions, as fer- 
forthe and alfo narowe as may be fnewed in fo 
fmale an inftmment portatife aboute. For wel 
wote every aftrologien, that fmalleft fraction's ne 
wol not be Ihewe .1 in fo final an inftrument,. as ia 
lubtil tables caculed for a caufe. 


The Prologue of the Testament of LOVE. 

1 

]V 1 ANY men there ben, that with cres openly 
fprad fo moche fwalowen the delicioufnefle of 
jeftes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, 
that of the godenefle or of the badndfe of the fen¬ 
tence take they litel hede or ds none. 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle foule lb 
fore have mined and grafted in my fpirites, that 
foche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 
acquaintance. And for rude wordes and boiftous 
percen the herte of the herer to the inreft point, and 
planten there the fentence of thinges, fo that with 
litel helpe it is able to fpring, this boke, that no- 
thynge hath of the grete ilode of wytte, ne of 
femelyche colours, isdolven with rude wordes and 
boiftous, and fo drawe togiSer to maken the catch¬ 
ers therof ben the more redy to hent fentence. 

Some men there ben, that pamten wirh colours 
riche and fome with wers, as with red mke, and 
fome with coles and chalke : and yet is there gode 
matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye pur- 
treyture, as ’hem thinketh for the time, and after¬ 
ward 
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ward the fyght of the better colours yeven to ’hem 
more joye tor the firft leudntfle. So fothly this 
leude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayfe, but by 
the leude, for comenly leude leudendle commend- 
eth. tke it ftial yeve fight that other precyous 
thynges (hall be the more in reverence. In Latin 
and French hath many foveraine wittes had grete 
delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben feme that fpeken ther 
poifye mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the 
Frtnche men have as gode a fantalye as we 
have in hcryng of Frenche mens Engli(he. And 
many termes there ben in Englylhe, whiche 
unneth we Englifhe men connen declare the 
knowlegingt: howe fhould than a Frenche man 
borne ? loche termes connejumpere in his matter, 
but as the jay chatertth Englifhe. Right fo truely 
the underftandyn of Englishmen woll not ftretche 
to the privie termes in Frenche, what fo ever we 
boften of ftraunge Engage. Let then clcrkes en- 
■diten in Latin, for they have the propertie of 
fcience, and the knowinge in that facultie: and 
lette frenche men in ther Frenche alfo enditen ther 
queint termes, for it is kyndtly to ther mouthes; 
and let us Ihewe our fantafies in fuch wordes as we 
lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although this 
boke be lytcl thank worthy for the leudnefie in 
travaile, yet foch writing exiten men to thilke 
■thinges that ben necefiarie•, for every man therby 
may as by a perpetual myrrour fene the vii es or ver- 
tues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be 
conceved to elchue perils, and necefiaries to catch, 
xtfter as aventures have fallen to other peple or 
perfons. 

"Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft 
creture refonable, have or els fhuld have full ap¬ 
petite to ther perfeccyon: unrefonable beftes 
mowen not, fithe refon hath in ’hem no worktnge : 
than refonable that wol not, is companioned to un- 
refonabie, and made lyke ’hem. Forfothe the moft 
foveraine and finall perfeccion of man is in know- 
ynge of a (bthe, withouten any entent decevable, 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, 
that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- 
leging and lovynge his creatour, is the confidera- 
<yon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through 
by ihylke thinges that ben made, underftandynge 
here to our wyttes, arne the unfene pryvities of 
God made to us fyghtfull and knowinge, in our 
eontemplacion and underftondinge. Tnefe thinges 
than forfothe moche bringen us to the ful know- 
leg'nge lothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker 
of hevenly thynges. Lo! David faith: thou hafle 
delited me in makinge,as who faith, to have deiite 
in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracton 
of thy inakinge. Whcrof Ariftotle in the boke 


de Animalibus, faith to naturell philofophers: it is 
a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure: 
and alfo in knowinge of caufcs in kindelye thynges, 
conGdrid forfothe the formes of kindelye thinges 
and the (hip, a gret kyndely love we fhulde have 
to the werkman that ’hem made. The crafte of a 
werkman is (hewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
the philofophers with a lyvely ttudie manic noble 
thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memorye, 
writen, and by a gret fwet and travaille to us leften 
of caufcs the properties in natures of thinges, to 
whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, more 
lykinge, mere herty luft in kindely vertues and 
matters of refon the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to 
knowe, than to have had all the trefour, al the 
richefie, al the vaine -glory, that the pafied empe- 
rours, princes, or kinges hadden. Therfore the 
names of ’hem in the boke of perpetuall memorie 
in vertue and pece arne writen j and in the cori- 
trarie, that is to Line, inStyxe the foule pitte of 
helle arne thilke prefied that foch godenes hated. 
And bicaufe this boke (hall be of love, and tha 
prime caufcs of ftering in that doinge with paf- 
fions and diiefcs for wantinge of defire, I wil that 
this boke be cleped the teftament of love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that wift not 
in fcorne laughe, to here a dwarie or els halfe a 
man, fay he will sende out the fwerde of Hercules 
handes, and alfo he fhulde fet Hercules Gades a 
mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of 
ftrengch to pull up the fpere, that Alifander the 
noble might never wagge, and that pa fling al 
thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, there 
as the noble gracious hdwarde the thirde for al his 
grete prowefie in Victories ne might al yet conquere? 

Certes I woce well, ther (hall be made more 
fcorne and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed 
altogither in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil 
putten me in prees to fpeke of love, or els of the 
caufcs *n that matter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes 
han had ynough to don, and as who faith gathered 
up clene toforne ’hem, and with ther (harp fithes of 
conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes and 
noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an 
other. Envye forfothe commendech noughte his 
refon, that he hath in hain, be ir never fo trofty. 
And although thefe noble repers, as gode work¬ 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde 
up in the fheves, and made many fhockes, yet have 
1 enl'ample to ga< 5 cr the finale erommes, and fullin 
ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde among 

o 

the fmalle houndes, notwithftandmg the travaile of 
the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al 
the remiffiiles, as trenchours, and the relele to 
bere to the almefle. Yet alfo have I (eve of the 
noble hufoande Buece, although I be a ftraunger 
of conninge to come after his dodtrine, and thefe 

grete 
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grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
ihedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought 
of my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I fnal 


And made forward erli for to rife. 

To take our weyc, ther as I did devife. 

But nathlefs while that I have time and fpace. 


drawe by privyties out of fhockes; a flye fervaunte Ex’ that I farther in this tale pace. 


in his owne helpe is often moche commended ; 
knowyrge of trouthe in caufes of thynges, was 
more hardier in i e firfte fechers, and fo fayth 
Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han folowrd after. 

For ther palling ftudy han frelhed our wittes, and And eke in what array that they wer in : 
oure underftandynge han excited in confideracion 
of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thele thinges be no dremts ne jape?, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 
and as they me betiden whan I pilgramed out of 


my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of mefure 
was bolftous, and the wyid wf nd Boreas, as his 
kind alketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes 
of the ocean fe fo to arife unkindely over the com¬ 
mune bankes that it was in point to fpill all the As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs j 

erthe. 


Methinkith it accordaunt to refon. 

To tell you alle the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it femid me. 

And which they werin, and of what degree. 
And eke in what array that they wer in 
And at a knight then woll I firft begiB. 

The Knight. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 
That fro the time that he firft began 

W 

To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 

■ 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 

Full worthy was he in his lordis werre. 

And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 


The Prologues of the Canterbury Tales of 

CHAUCER, from the MSS. 

\X7HEN that Aprilis with his Ihouris fote, 

’ * The drought of March had percid to the rote. 
And Jjathid every veyn in fuch licQur, 

Of wh : ch vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyrus eke, with his fwete breth 
Enfpsrid hath, in every holt and heth 
The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn : 

And finale foul is tnak'tn melodye. 

That flepin alle night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage: 

And palmers for to fekin ftrange ftrondes. 

To fervin hallowes couth in fondry londes: 

And fpecially fro every fhir’is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend. 

The holy blisfull martyr for to feke. 


And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 

At Alefiandre’ he was whan it was won* 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce -, 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada j in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary} 

At Leyis war he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be: 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene. 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight hath ben alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wife j 
And of his port as meke as is a maid. 

He nevir yet no villany ne laid 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 


That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. He was a very parfit gentil knight. 


Befell that in that fefon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage. 

At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of lundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felaftfp; and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide. 
And well we werin efid at the beft: 

And fhortly whan the funne was to reft. 

So had 1 fpokin with them everych one, 
Thar 1 was of ther felalhip anone j 
Vol. I. 


But for to tellin you of his array. 

His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay ) 
Of fuftian he wend a gipon, 

Alle belmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage. 

And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 

The House of FAME. 

■ 

The Firft Boke. 

■>.7 O W herken, as I have you faiecl, 
^ What that I mette or I abraied. 
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Of December the tenith daie. 
When it was night, to flepe I laie. 


Right 
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Right as I was wonte for to doer). 

And nil afiep& wondir lone. 

As he that was wetie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
To the corps of fainft Leonardo, 

To makin lith that etd was harde. 

But as me dept me mette I was 
Within a temple’ imade of glas, 

1 n whiche there wtrin mo images 
Of golde, dandyng in londrie ttages, 
Sette in mo riche tubirnacles. 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraiture. 

And queint manir of figuris 
Of golde worke, then t lawe evir. 

But certainly 1 n’id nevir 
Where that it was, but well wid I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
1 lawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yflctyng in a le. 

And all'o on her hedde parde 
I ler rosy garland white and rcddc. 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde. 
Her des is, and Dan Cupido 
Her blinde fonne, and Vukano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. 

But as I romid up and doune, 

I fbunde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table* of bras. 

I woll now fyng, it that 1 can. 

The arm is, and alfo the man. 

That fir'll came through his deftinc 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Italic, with full moche pine. 

Unto the drondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone. 

As 1 ih ill teilin you echone. 

Firft lawe 1 the dillruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue forfwcryngcs. 

And with his chere and his lefynges. 
That made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lode all their joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas! 

How Ilions cadill afladed was. 

And won, and kyng Friamus (lain. 

And Pollies his ionre certain, 

Difpitoully of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that lawe I howe Venus, 
When that the fawe the cadill brende, 
Doune from hevin (he gan dilcende. 

And bade her (brine iEneas fie. 

And how he Bed, and how that he 
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Efcapid was from all the pres. 

And toke hisfathre’, old Anchifcs, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie. 

Crying alas and welawaic ! 

Tne whiche Anchifcs in his hande. 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
1 mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then fawe I next that all in fcrc 
How Crcufa, Dan iEneas wife. 

Whom that he lovid all his life. 

And her yong lbnnc c'.epid Julo, 

And eke Afcanius alfo, 

Flcddin eke, with full drerie chere. 

That it was pite for to here. 

And in a fored as thei went 

How at a tournyng of a went 

Crcufa was ilode, alas 1 

That rede not 1 , how that it was 

How he her fought, and how her ghofte 

Bad hym to die the Grekis hollc. 

And faied he mud into Itaile, 

As was his dedinie, fauns fade. 

That it was pitie for to here, 

W hen that her fpirite gan appere. 

The wordis that (he to hym faied. 

And for to kept her tonne hym praied. 

There fawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his mtine 
With his Ihippis began to faile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ftreight as ere thei mightin go. 

There fawe I eke the, crufll Juno, 

That m Dan Jupiter his wife. 

That had ihated all thy life 
Mcrcilefs all the Trojan blode, 

. Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On iEolus, the god of windcs. 

To blowin out of alle kindcs 
So loude, that he (hould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grume, and wenche 
Of all the Trcjanis nacion. 

Without any’ of their ialvacion. 

There fawe 1 fochc temped arid. 

That every herte might agril'c. 

To fc it paintid on the wall. 

There lawe I eke gravin withall, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dcre, 

Y wepyng with full wofull chere 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie. 

To lave and kepin that navie 
Of that dtre Trojan .Eneas, 

Silkies that he your tonne ywas. 
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Gode counfaile of Chaucer. 

|7 LI E fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftnefle, 
Suffife unto the gode though it be fmall. 

For horde hath hate, and chmbyng tikdneflr, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer ail. 
Savour no more • ien the behovm lhall. 

Rede well thy lelf, that othir folke canft rede. 
And trouche the lhall delivir it ’is no drede. 
Paine the not cche crokid to red re fie. 

In trull of her that tournith as a balle, 

Crete reft ftandith in titil bufinefle. 

Beware alfo to fpurne again a naile. 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a wslle, 
Demith thy lelf that detnift othir’s dcde. 

And trouthe the lhall deliver it ’is no drede. 
That the is fenc rceeve in buxomenefie i 
The wraftlyng of this worlde aikith a fall; 

Here is no home, here is but wildirneffe, 

For.hc pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy Hall, 
Loke up on h'gh, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede. 
And trouthe the lhall delivir, it ’is no drede. 


Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce^ 

I hat thou haft lentor this, thou fiialt not ftrive 
What woft thou yet how I the woll avauncc? 
And eke thou haft thy belle frende alive. 

I have the taught chvificn betwcne 

Frende of efTe&e, and frende of countinaunce. 
The nedith not the galle of an hine, 

I hat curith eyin derke for ther penaunce. 

Now feelt thou clere that wer in ignoraunce. 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieft arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce 
And eke thou hafte thy belle frende alive. 
How many have I refufed to fuftene, 

Sith l have the foftrid in thy pkfaunce ? 

Wok thou then make a (latute on thy quene. 
That I lhall be aie at thine orJinaunce? 

Thou born art in my reign of variaunce. 

About the while with othir mull thou drive 
My loic is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce. 
And eke thou hall thy belle frende alive. 

The anfwere to Fortune. 

Thy lore I dampne, it is adverfitie. 

My trend mailt thou not revin blind goddefle. 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the. 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 

HP HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour. 
Without ordir cr due diferecion 
Govirnid is by fortunes errour. 

But nathelefle the lacke of her favour 


J 


Ne male not doe me lyng though that I die. 


For finally fortune I doe defir. 

Yet is me left the fight of my relbun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour. 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour. 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymlclf hath maiflrie,. 
My fuffifaunce yfhal be my fuccour. 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

O Socrates thou lledfalt champion. 

She ne might nevir be thy turmentour. 
Thou nevir dreddift her oppreflion, 

Ne in her chere found n thou no favour. 
Thou knewe wele the difeeipt of her colour. 
And that her moftc worlhip is for to lie, 

I knowe her eke a falfe diffimulour. 

For finally fortune 1 do defie. 


The anfwere of Fortune. 

No man is wretchid but hymfelf it wene. 

He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffifaunce. 
Why faieft thou then I am to the fo kcnc. 
That hath thyfclf out of my govirnanneo ? 


Take ’hem again, let ’hem go he a prefle-. 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richefle 

Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure aflaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickencfle. 
In geneiall this rule ne mate not fade. 

Fortune. 


zed 


Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie. 

For I the lent a droppe of my richefle. 

And now me likith to withdrawin me. 

Why Ihouldift thou my roialtie opprefle ? 

The fe rnaie ebbe and flowin more and leflfe. 
The welkin hath might to Ihine, rain, and haile. 
Right fo mull I kithin my brotilndTe, 

In generall this rule ne nuie not faile. 

The PlaintifFe. 

Lo, the’ execucion of the majeflie. 

That all purveighith of his rightwifenefle. 

That fame thyng fortune yclepin yc. 

Ye blindc bcfti9 full of leudcnefs 1 
The heven hath propinie of fikirnefs. 

This worlde hath evir reftlefle travail**. 

The lall daie is the ende of mync entrefle. 

In generall this rule ne rnaie not fade. 

Th’ envoye of Fortune. 

Princes I praie you of your gentdnefle. 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain. 
And I lhall quitin you this bufinefle. 

And if ye lille relcve hym of his pain, 

Praic ye his beft frende of his noblenefle 
1 list to fome bettir ftatc he rnaie attain. 

Lydgate 
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Lydgate was a rrtonk of Bury, who wrote about of The'Difference between an abfolute end limited Mo - 
the fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue mreby. 



to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ftanzas are fele&ed, which, being compared with 
the fly le of his two contemporaries, will (how that 
our language was then not written by caprice, but 
was in a fettled (late. 

■ 

IK E a pilgrime which that goeth on footc. 
And hath none horfe to rtleue his trauayle. 
Whole, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym aflayle. 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle. 
Tight fo fare I which in my bufinefle, 

No fuccour fynde my rudencs to redrefic. 

I meane as thus, I haue no frefii licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure. 

In my labour for to refrelh me : 

Nor of the fufters in noumber thrife three. 
Which with Cithera on Parnafo dwell, ' 
They neuer me gauc drinke once of their wd. 
Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline, 

* That fprange by touchyng of the Pegafe, 

Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie. 

To tame their tunnes with fome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes. 

Hath in me dtrked of Argus the brightnes. 

Our life here fhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy foule troubled with trauayle. 

And of memorye the glafyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vneunning haue made a (Long batail 
With werines my fpirite to aflayle. 

And with their fubtil creping in moftqueint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyrtg for to feint. 

And ouermore, the ferefull frowardnes 
Of my (lepmother called obliuion. 

Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes. 

To ftoppe the paflage, and (hadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere d'reccion. 

In tranflanng of new to quicke me. 

Stories to write of olde ant quae. 

Thus was I fet and (lode in double werre 
At the metyngof feareful wayes tweyne. 

The one was this, who cuer lift to lere, 

W'hereas good wyll gan rre conftrayne, 

Bochas taccomphlh for to doe my payne. 

Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede. 

My penne to reft I durft not procede. 


Fcrtefcue was chief juftice of the Common Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 
1471, after the battle of Tewkefbury, and pro¬ 
bably wrote mod of his works in his privacy. 
The following 


T JYT may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 
why one Realme is a Lord(hyp only Royally 
and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid 
Jus Regale ; and another Kyngdome is a Lcrdlch p, 
Roy all ard Politike y and the Prince thereof rulyth by 
a Lawe, callyd Jus Polittcum& Regale ; fythen thes 
two Princes beth of egall A (late. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this man¬ 
ner; The firft Inftitution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of 
this diverfyte. 

When Nenibroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made and incorporate the firft Realme, and fub- 
duyd it to hymfelf by Tyrannye, he would not 
have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, 
but by his own Will ; by which and for th* ac- 
complifliment thereof he made it. And therfor, 
though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Rex dicitur a Re- 
gendo\ Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreflyd 
the People by Myght, and therfor he was a Ty¬ 
rant, and callid Primus Tyronnorum. But holy 
Writ callith hym Robuftus Venator coram Deo. For 
as the Hunter takyth the wyld belle for to fcle and 
eate hy m; fo Nenibroth fubduyd to him the People 
with Might, to have their fervice and their goods, 
ufing upon them the Lordfchip that is callid Domi¬ 
nium Regale tantum. After hym Bdus that was 
callid firft a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, 
and after hym other Panyms; They, by Example 
of Nenibroth, made them Realmys, would not 
have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and theirKyngdomsa then moitrefemblyd 
to the Kyngdome of God, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor many 
Cryftyn Princes ufen the fame Lawe; and therfor it 
is, that the Lawys fayen, Quad Principi flacuit Legis 
habit vigor cm. And thus I iuppofe firft beganne in 
Realmys, Dominium tantum Regale. But afterward, 
whan Mankynd was more mantuetc, and better dif- 
pofyd to Vertue, Grete Comniunahies, as was the 
Felifhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, 
wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; as 
after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Com- 
munaliie unyed of many parts niuft needs have an 
Heed ; than they chofe the fame Brute to be their 
Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this In¬ 
corporation and Inftitution, and onyng of themfelf 
into a Realme, ordeynyd the fame Realme fo to be 
rulyd and juftyfyd by fuch Lawys, as they al would 
a (Tent unto ; which Law therfpr is callid Politicum ; 


paflage is felec .d from his book and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a Kyno, it is callid 

sSflwa RtiaU. 
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Regale, Dominium Politicum dicitur quaji Regimen , 
plurium Scientia, five Conftiio mini fir alum. The Kyng 
of Scotts reynith upon his People by this Lawe, 
videlicet f Regimine Politico & Regali, And as Dio¬ 
dorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis HiJloriis y 
The Realme of Epvpte is rulid by the lame Lawe, 
and therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his 
Lawes, without the Aflent of his People. And in 
like forme as he faith is ruled the Kyngdome of 
Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Libie ; 
And alfo the more parte of al the Realmys in 
jlfrike . Which manner of Rule and Lordftup* the 
fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith gretely. For 
it is not only good for the Prince, that may thereby 
the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his owne Ar- 
bitriment 5 but it is alfo good for his People that 
receyve therby, fuch Juftice as they dcfyer them- 
felf. Now as me feymth, it ys Ihewyd opinly 
ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his 
People Domtnio tantum Regali , and that other rey¬ 
nith Dominio Politico fc? Regali: For that one Kyng¬ 


dome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, 
and the other beganne, by the Defier and Inftitu- 
tion of the People of the fame Prince. 

Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary 
to give a larger fpecimcn, both becaufe our lan¬ 
guage was then in a great degree formed and 
fettled, and becaufe it appears from Ben Jonjon % 
that his works were confidered as models of pure 
and elegant ftyle. The tale, which is placed firft, 
becaufe earlieft written, will ihow what an atten¬ 
tive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of 
our language, being diffufed among thofe clafles 
who had no ambition of refinement, 1 or affectation 
of novelty, has fuffered very little change. There 
is another reafon why the extracts from this author 
are more copious: his works are carefully and cor¬ 
rectly printed, and may therefore be better trufted 
than any other edition of th tEngli/h books of thar, 
or the preceding ages. 


A merry ieft how a fergeant would 
learnc to playe the frere. W rit- 
ten by maifter Thomas More in 
hys youth. 


W Y 


SE men alway, 
Affyrmc and fay. 
That beft is for a man: 


Diligently, 

For to apply. 

The bufincs that he can. 

And in nowyfe. 

To enterpryfe. 

An other faculte, 

I or he that wyll. 

And can no fkyll. 

Is neuer lyke to the. 

He that hath lafte. 

The hofiers crafte. 

And falleth to making Ihone, 
The fmythe that (hall. 

To payntyng fall. 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A blacke draper. 

With whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng fcole,' 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene (hail proue a foie. 
And an olde trot. 

That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyfie the cup. 
With her phifick, 

W il kepe on licke, 

Tyll fhe have foufed hym vp. 

VOL. I. 


A man of lawe. 

That neuer fawe. 

The wayes to bye and fell 
Wcnyng to ryfe. 

By marchaundiie, 

I wilh to fpede hym well. 
A marchaunt eke. 

That wyll goo feke. 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in fute, 

Tyll he difpute. 

His money deane away, 
Pletyng the lawe. 

For euery lira we, 

Shall proue a thrifty man. 
With bate and ftrife. 

But by my life, 

1 cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter 
Wyll go fmatter 
In philofophy. 

Or a pedlar. 

Ware a medlar. 

In theology. 

All that enfufc, 

Suche craftes new. 

They driue fo farre a call. 
That euermore, 

T hey do therfore, 

Befhrewe themfelfe at laft. 
This thing^was tryed 
And vertfyed. 


That thriftly was. 

Or he coulde pas. 

Rapped about the pate, 
W’hyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere: 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe how it fyll. 

Take hede and ye Ihall here. 
It happed fo. 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed. 

An hundred pounde. 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a fide: 

His fonne he wolde. 

Should haue this golde. 

For to beginne with all: 

But to fuffife 

His chylde, well thrife. 

That money was to final. 

Yet or this day 
1 have hard fay. 

That many a man certefie. 
Hath with good call. 

Be ryche at laft. 

That hath begonne with lefie. 
But this yonge manne. 

So well beganne. 

His money to imploy. 

That certainly. 

His policy, 

T0 fee it was a joy, 


Here by a fergeaunt late. 
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For left fum blaft, 

Myght ouer caft. 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce. 
Men with fom wile, 

Myght hym begyle. 

And mintfti his fubftaunce. 
For to put out. 

All maner dout. 

He made a good puruay. 
For euery whyt. 

By his owne wyr. 

And toke an other way: 
Firft fay re and wele, 

Therof much dele. 

He dyggtd it in a pot. 

But then him thought. 

That way was nought. 

And there he left it not. 

So was he faine. 

From thence agayne. 

To put it in a cup. 

And by and by, 

Couetoufly, 

He Tupped it fayre vp. 

In his owne breft. 

He thought it beft. 

His money to enclole, 

Thci> wift he well. 

What euer fell. 

He coulde it neuer lofc. 

He borrowed then. 

Of other men. 

Money and marchaundile: 
Neuer payd it. 

Up he laid it. 

In like manor wyle. 

Yet on the gere. 

That he would were. 

He reight not what he fpent. 
So it were nyce. 

As for the price. 

Could him not mifeontent. 
With lufty fporte. 

And with relort. 

Of ioiy company. 

In mirth and play, 

F u.l many a day. 

He hutd merely. 

And men had fworne. 

Some man is borne. 

To haue a lucky howrc. 
And lb was he. 

For fuch degre. 

He gat and fuche honour. 
That without dour. 

Whan he went out, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre. 


Was redy ftrayte. 

On him to wayte. 

As fone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlefle. 

Of his mekenefle. 

Hated fuch pompe and pridej 
And -would not go, 

Companied fo. 

But drewe himfelf a fide. 

To faint Katharine, 

Straight as a line. 

He gate him at a tyde. 

For deuocion. 

Or promocion. 

There would he nedts abvde. 
There fpent he faft. 

Till all were paft. 

And to him came there meny 
To alke theyr debt. 

But none could get. 

The valour of a peny. 

With vifage flout. 

He bare it our, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was fayne. 

To lay his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare. 

Than ere that he came thither. 
And would as fayne. 

Depart againe. 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than after this. 

To a frende of his. 

He went and there abode. 
Where as he lay. 

So fick fir ay. 

He myght not come abrede. 
It happed than, 

A marchaunt man. 

That he ought money tt>. 

Of an officere. 

That gan enquere. 

What him was bell to do. 
And he anfwerde. 

Be not aferde. 

Take an accion therfore, 

I you behclle, 

I (hall hym refte. 

And than care for no more. 

I feare quod he. 

It wyli not be. 

For he wyll not come out. 
The fergeaunt laid. 

Be not afrajd. 

It (hall be brought about. 


In many a game, 

Lyke to the fame, 

Haue l bene well in vre. 

And for your fake. 

Let me be bake. 

But yf I do this cure. 

Thus part they both. 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this officerc. 

And for a day. 

All his array. 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was he dighr. 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny. 

He dopped and dooketl. 

He fpake and looked. 

So religioofly. 

Yet in a glafle. 

Or he would pafie. 

He toted and he peered. 

His harte for pryde, 

Lcpte in his Tyde, 

To fee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace. 

Unto the place. 

He goeth ws thou ten lhame 
To do this dede. 

But now take hede. 

For here begynneth the gime. 
He drew hym ny. 

And foftely, 

Streyght at the dore he knocked: 
And a damicll. 

That hard hym well. 

There came and it vnlockcd. 
The frere favd. 

Good fpede fayre mayd. 

Here lodgeth fuch a man, 

It is told me : 

Well fyr quod flie, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he mayftrefle. 

No harm doutlefle: 

It longeth for our order. 

To hurt no man. 

But as we can, 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly, 

I ayne fpcake would I. 

Sir ouod flic by my fay. 

He is fo like. 

Ye be not lyke. 

To fpcake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may. 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my defire, 

V cuckefafe 
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Vouchefafe to do. 

As go hym to. 

And fay an auften frcre 
Would with hym fpeke. 

And matters breake. 

For his atiayle certayn. 

Quod file I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyll 1 come downe agayn. 

Vp is Ihe go. 

And told hym fo. 

As fhe was bode to fay. 

He miftruftyng. 

No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way. 

And fetch him hyder. 

That we togyder. 

May talk. A downe fhe gothe 
Vp Hie hym brought. 

No harme Ihe thought. 

But it made feme folke wrothe. 
This officere. 

This fayned frere, 

W.^an he was come aloft. 

He dopped than. 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande. 
The frere than fayd. 

Ye be difmayd. 

With trouble I underftande. 

In dede quod he. 

It hath with me. 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere. 

Be of good chere. 

Yet Ihall it after this. 

But I would now. 

Comen with you. 

In counfayle yf you pleafe. 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters thar. 

Shall fet your heart at eaie. 
Downe went the mayd. 

The marchaunt fayd. 

No fay on gentle frere. 

Of thys tydyng. 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 

Whan there was none. 

But they alone. 

The frere with euyll grace. 


Sayd, I reft the. 

Come on with me. 

And out he toke his mace: 
Thou fhalt obay. 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my douche. 
Thou goeft not hence. 

For all the penfe 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there. 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng we’nygh wood, 
Sayd horfon tbefe. 

With a mifehefe. 

Who hath taught thee thy good. 
And with his fill, 

Vpon the lyft. 

He gaue hym fuch a blow. 
That backward downe, 

Almoft in fowne. 

The frere is ouerthrow. 

Yet was this man. 

Well fearder than. 

Left he the frere had flayne. 
Till with good rappes. 

And heuy clappcs. 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere toke harte. 

And vp he ftarte. 

And well he layde about. 

And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both. 

Many a lufty clout. 

They rent and tere, 

Eche others here. 

And claue togyder faft, 

Tyil with luggyng. 

And with tuggyng. 

They fell downe bothe at Jaft. 
Than on the grounde, 

Togyder rounde. 

With many a fadde ftroke. 
They roll and rumble. 

They turne and tumble. 

As pygges do in a poke. 

So long aboue. 

They heue and fhoue, 

Togider that at laft. 

The mayd and wyfe. 

To breake the ftrife, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they fpye. 

The captaynes lye. 

Both wakring on the place. 


The freres hood. 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about liis face. 

Whyle he was blynde. 

The wenche behynde. 

Lent him leyd on^he flore. 
Many a ioule. 

About the noule. 

With a great batyldore. 

The wyfe came yet. 

And with her fete. 

She holpe-to kepe him downe. 
And with her rocke. 

Many a knocke. 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 
They layd his mace. 

About his face. 

That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe. 

Gate many a fwappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp they hym lift. 

And with yll thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 
Downe they hym threwe. 

And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere arofe. 

But I fuppofe, 

Amafed was his hed. 

He fhoke his eares. 

And from grete feares. 

He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he now loft, 

Is all this coft. 

We be neuer the nere. 

Ill mote he be. 

That caufed me. 

To make my felf a frere. 

Now mailers all. 

Here now 1 fhall, 

Ende there as I began. 

Id any wyfe, 

1 would auyfe. 

And counfayle euery man. 

His owne craft vfe. 

All newe refufe. 

And lyghtly let them gone: 
Play not the frere. 

Now make good chere. 

And welcome euerych one. 


Hi] * 
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A ruful lamentacion (writen by matter Thomas 
More in his youch) of the deth of quene Eliza¬ 
beth mother to king Henry the eight, wife to 
king; Henry the feuenth, and the eldcft doughter 
to king Edward the fourth, which quene Eiifa- 
beth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of 
our Lord 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne 
of king Henry the feuenth. 

/'I YE that put your truft and confidence, 

' ' In worldly ioy and frayle profperite. 

That fo lyue here as ye ftiould ntuer hence. 
Remember death and lokc here vppon me. 
Enfaumple l thynke there may no better be. 

Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage ? * 

Had 1 not plenty of euerv pleafaunt thyng? 
Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng: 
Rycheffc, honour, welth, and aunceftry. 

Hath me forfaken and lo now here I ly. 

If worlhip myght hauc kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght hauc me faued, I neded not fere. 

If money myght hauc holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty meffangere. 

Obey we mutt there is no remedy. 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was i late promifed otherwyfe. 

This yere to liue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandifhyng promyfe, 

O falfe aftrolagy and deuynatrice. 

Of goddes lccretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 
How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lafteth, and lo now here I ly. 

O bryttil welth, as full of bitternefle. 

Thy tingle pleafure doubled is with payne. 
Account my forow firft and my diftreffe. 

In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne. 

The ioy that I hauc had, and I dare fayne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue 1 , 

More wo than welth, and lo now here 1 ly. 

Where are ourcattels, now where are our towers. 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me. 
At Weftminfttr that coftly worke of yours, 

Myne owne derc lorde now (hall I neuer fee. 
Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye. 

For you and your children well may eddy. 

My paly^e bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dcre fpoufc my worthy lords. 
The faithfull louc, that dyd vs both combyne. 

In mariage and peafable concorde. 

Into your han-Jes here I cleans refyne. 

To be bellowed vppon your children and myne. 
Erft wer you father, and now mutt ye fupply, 

1 he mothers part alfo, for lo now here 1 ly. )) 


Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde. 

That ye fliould go where we Ihould feldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folkc that we be very blynde. 

That we leaft feare, full oft it is mod nye. 

From you depart I fyrft, and lo now here I ly. 

Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother. 
Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere. 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere. 

It boottth not for me to wepe or cry. 

Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 

Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 

Adew fwece hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou (halt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny. 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my wclbeloved fitters three, 

O lady Briget other fitter myne, 

Lo here therfnde of worldly vanitee. 

Now well are ye that earthly foly flee. 

And heuenly thynges loue and magnify. 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 

A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful feruauntes euerych one, 

A dew my commons whom I neuer (lull. 

See in this world wherfore to the alone. 

Immortal! god verely three and one, 

I me commende. Thy infinite mercy. 

Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here I ly. 

Certain meters in Englilh written by matter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 
caufed them to be printed in the begynnyng of 
that boke. 

The wordes of Fortune to the people. 

Tl/TINE high eftate power and audtoritie. 

If ve ne know, enferche and ye fhall fpye. 
That richefle, worlhip, welth, and dignine, 

Joy, reft, and peace, and ail thyng fynally. 

That any pleafure or profit may come by. 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce. 

Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 

Without my fauour there is nuthyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at laft. 

To good conclulion, that fondly was begonne. 
And many a purpofe, bounden lure and tall 
With wife prouifion, I haue ouercaft. 

Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 
Better is to be fortunate than wyfe. 


And 
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And therefore hath there Ibme men bene or this. 
My deadly foes and written many a boke. 

To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys. 

But for me lift not ft end !y on them loke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke, 

1 he pleafaunt grapes, and pan for to defy them, 
Becauie he lept and et could not come by them. 

But let them write thcyr labour is in vayne. 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richelTe, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftrefle. 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortldTe, 

A wery burden odious and loth. 

To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afcende. 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and dcfende, 

O in how bhft condicion ftandeth he: 

Him felf in honour and felicite. 

And ouer that, may forther and increale, 

A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 

Eche man hath of him felf the gouernaunce. 

Let euery wight than folowe his owne way. 

And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce. 

Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhaunce. 

In wealth and richelTe, come forth and wayte on 

me. 

And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


Thomas More to them that truft in Fortune. 

*T"HOU that art prowde of honour fhape or kynne, 
**■ That hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure. 
Thy lingers fhrined with gold, thy tawny Ikynne, 
With frelhapparyle gamilhed out of meafure. 
And wendl to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 

Caft vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
llludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 

Sometyme (he loketh as louely fay re and bright. 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 

She becketh and (he fmileth on euery wight. 

But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 

There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our prytle. 
Like any ferpent fhe beginneth to fwell. 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 

(So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 

As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne. 

With fayre coumenaunce and difccstfull mynde. 
To crouche and kncle and gape after the wynde. 
Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 

Lyke fwarmyng bees come fkckeryng her aboute. 

Then as a bayte Ihe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ftone: 

On whiche the maled people gafe and ftare. 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laughcth, and in her trone 


Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefle, 
Prowdly fhe houeth as lady and emprefle. 

Faft by her fyde doth wery labour ftand. 

Pale fete alio, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on the other hand. 

Eke reftles watchefro flepe with trauayle kept. 
His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy. 

Flattery, dyfceyt, mifehiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng. 

This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 

He would in loue profper aboue all thyng: 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng: 
He forceth not fo he may money haue. 

Though all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 

Vnftable here and there among them flittes: 

And at auenture downe her giftes fall. 

Catch who fo may fhe throweth great and fmall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe. 

But for the mod part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brorell giftes long may not laft. 

He that fhe-gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 
She whirlih about and pluckth away as faft. 

And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually. 

She vfeth to geue and take, and filly tofle. 

One man to wynnyng of an others Ioffe. 

And w'heo fhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curfeth her full fore. 
But he that receueth it, on that other fyde. 

Is glad, and blefth her often tymes therefore. 

But in a whyle when fhe loueth hym no more. 

She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to. 

And he her curfeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyfh people can not ceafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fcle. 
About her alway, befely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 
That may fet once his hande vppon her whele. 

He holdeth faft: but vpward as he flieth. 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perfe. 

Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo then I may well reherfe. 

Thus double fortune, when fhe Jyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her truft. 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duft. 

She fodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And fodeynly mifeheueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay eafily and full foft. 

In ftede of pylows lyeth after on the blocks. 

And yet alas the moft cruill proude mocke: 

1 he deynty mowth that ladyes kified haue. 

She bryngeth in the cafe to kyfle a knaue. 
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In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaungc fhewth 

this, 

Yp ftartth a knaue, and downs there fakh a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to loue, loue to defpyght. 

This is her fport, thus proueth (he her myghr. 
Great bofte (lie maketh y£ one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertec that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth merycherc, looketh vppon the prece. 

And fecth how fortunes houlhold goeth to wrake. 
Faft by her (landeth the wyfe Socrates, 
Arriftippus, Pythagoras, and many a lefe. 

Of olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the ionne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whofe countrey lackt defence. 
And whylom of their foes ftode fo in dout. 

That eche man haftely gan to cary thence. 

And alked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all mync with me about: 

"Wiledom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he might leefe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyft felowfliip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo: 

Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe. 

To fee how thick the blynded people go. 

With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 

That other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes. 

How eameftly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore fcdl, it is comcn vfage, 

Onely to take that nature may fuftayne. 

Bundling cleans all other furplufage. 

They be content, and of nothyng complaync. 

No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more plealure haue a thoufande folde, 

'1 he fccrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

* o 

Set fortunes lervauntes by them and ye wull. 
That one is free, that other euer thrall, 

That one content, that other neuer full, 

1 hat orie in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 

Who lyft taaduife them bothe, parceyue he (hall. 
As great difference between them as we fee, 
Betwixte, toretchednes and felieire. 

No.ve haue I (hewed you bothe: thefe whiche ye 

lyft. 

Stately fortuhe, or humble pouenee: 

'I'hat is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your fyft. 

To take here bondage, or free liberree. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me. 

Draw you to fo tune, and labour her to pleafe. 

If that ye thynke your felfe to well at eale. 

And fyrft vppon the louely (hall (he fmile. 

And frendly on the caft her wandering eye";, 

Ir mbrace the in her armes, and for a why.e, 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradife: 

And fourth with all whit fo thou lyft deuife. 

She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappe: . 

But for all that beware of after clappes. 


Recken you neuer of her fauoure fure: 

Ye may in clowds as cafily trace an hare. 

Or in drye lande caufe fifties to endure. 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to fpare. 
And all thys worlde in compact to forfare. 

As her to make by craft or engine liable. 

That of her nature is eucr variable. 

Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon thy knees as any feru^nnt may. 

And in conclusion, that thou (halt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce I dare fay. 

And lookc yet what (he geueth the to day. 

With labour wonne (he (hall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with forow. 

Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to (lande. 
Take pouerties parte and let prowdc fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 
Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then may ft thbu boldly defye her turnyngchauncc: 
She can the neyther hyndcr nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medic with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 

-Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houlc on heyth vp in the (kye. 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbcth hye. 
Remember nature fent the hytiicr bare. 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 

Thomas More to them that (eke Fortune. 

1 

HO fo delyteth to prouen and affay. 

Of waveryng fortune the vneertayne lot. 

If that the aunfwere pleafe you not alway. 

Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you nor. 
Fortune to truft, and eke full well yt wor, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fift. 

She renneth loofe, and turnetn where Ore lyft. 

The rollyngdyfe in whomeyourluckedothftande. 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth. 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne hande. 
Lo in this ponde be fyfiie and frogges both. 

Caft in your nette: but be you liefe or lotne. 

Hold you content as fortune lyft aftyne: 

For it is your owne fylhyngand not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend. 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other (he (hall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace. 

But he fometyme hath comfort and lolacc: 

Ne none agayne fo farre fourth in ner fauour. 
That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is (lately, folemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rychcffe geueth, to haue leruyee therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny. 

Some manne a thoufande pounde, fume lefie fome 

Micros( mfcrcv 

But for all that (he kepeth euer in (lore. 
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From euery marine fome parcell of his wyll. 

That he may pray thcrfore and ferue her ftyll. 

Some manne hath good, but-chyldren hath he 

none. 

Some manne hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone. 

Can he not crepe, bi no maner of ftelth. 

To fome (he fendcth, children, ryches, welthe. 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe: 

But yet (he pyncheth hym with a (hrewde wyfe. 

Then for afmuch as it is fortunes guyfe. 

To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe. 
But as her felfe lyft order and deuyfe, 

Toth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

I counfayle you eche one trufle vp your packes. 
And take no thyng at all, or be content. 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you fent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye (hall rede. 

Doe as ye lyft, there (hall no manne you bynde. 
Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithftandyng certes in my myndc, 

I durft well fwerc, as true ye (hall them fynde. 

In euery poynt eche anfwere by and by. 

As are the iudgcmentes of aftronomyc. 

The Defcripcion of Richard the thirde. 

THCHARDE the third fonne, of whom we 
- - nowe entrcate, was in witte and courage egall 
with either of them, in bodye and prowefle farre 
vnder them bothe, little of ftature, ill fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, his left (houlder much 
higher than his right, hard fauoured of vilage, and 
fuch as is in dates called warlye, in other menne 
otherwile, he was malicious, wrathful!, enuious, 
and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is for 
trouth reported, that the duches his mother had fo 
much a doe in her trauaile: that (hee coulde not 
bee dcliuercd of hym vncutte, and that he came 
into the world with the fcete forwarde, as menne 
bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alfo 
not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporre 
aboue the trouthe, or elles that nature chaunged 
her courle in hys beginninge, whiche in the courfe 
of his lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye committed. 
None euill capcame was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his difpoficion was more metely then for 
peace. Sundrye victories hadde hte, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his 
owne parfone, either of hardineffe or polytike order, 
free was hee called of dyfpence, and fammewhat 
aboue hys power liberal!, w.th large giftes hec get 
him vnftedfaftc frendelhippe, for whiche hee was 
fain to pil and fpoylt in other places, and get him 
ftedfaft hatred. Hee was dole and fecrcte, a deepe 
difiimulcr, lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of 
heart,- outwardly coumpinable wherd he bit / iy 


hated, not letting to kifie whome he thoughte to 
kyll: difpitious and cruel!, not for euill will alway, 
but after for ainbicion, and either for the furetie and 
encreafe of his eftate. Frende and foo was muche 
what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
(pared no mans deathe, whole life withftoode his 
purpofe. He flewe with his owne handes king 
Henry the fixt, being piifoner in the Tower, as 
menne conftantly faye, and that without com- 
maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche 
woulde vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge* 
haue appointed that boocherly office, to fome other 
then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift 
couertly conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his 
brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee refilled 
openly, howbeit fomwhat (as menne deme) more 
faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 
wtlth. And they that thus deme, think that he 
long time in king Edwardcs life, forethought to be 
king in that cafe the king his brother (whoie life 
hee looked that euil dyete (houlde (horten) fiioulde 
happen to deceafe (as :n dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whofe life muft nedes haue hin¬ 
dered hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke 
of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew 
the yonge king, or enterprifed to be kyng him- 
feJfe. But of al this pomte, is there no certaintie, 
and whofo diuineth vppon conit£tures, maye as we l 
(hote to farre as to (hort. Howbeit this h"-ue I by 
credible informacion learned, that the felfe nighte 
in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Myftlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate l^afte to the 
houfe of one Pottyer dwellyng In Reddecrufle ftrete 
without Crepulgate: and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee (hewed vnto P?ttyer 
rhat kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe 
minne quod Pettier then wyll my mayftcr the duke 
of Gloucefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo 
to tbynke harde it is to faye, whyther hee being to¬ 
ward him, anye thynge knewe that hee fuche tfiynge 
purpofed, or otherwyfe had anye inkelyngc thereof: 
for hee was not hkelyc to fpeake it of noughte. 

But nowe to resume to the courfe ot this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old 
fore-minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erfte 
thereunto moued, and putte in hope by the oqca- 
fion of the tender age of the younge princes, his 
nephues (as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of fpedc, 
putteth a manne in cdurage of that hee neuer en¬ 
tended) certayn is it that hee contriued theyr de- 
ftruccion, with the vfurpacion of the regal dig. 
nitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche as hee 
well wifte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
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kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying 
others authoritye, he nowe thought that their de- 
uifion fhoulde bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye 
begynnynge to the purluite of his Entente, and a 
fare ground for the foundation of at his building 
yf he might firfte vnder the pretext of reuengynge 
of olde diipleafure, abufe the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie, to the deftruccion of the tother: 
and then wynne to this purpofe as manye as he 
coulde: and thofe that coulde not be wonne, myght 
be lofte tre they looked therefore. For of one 
thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
percciued, he (hold loone haue made peace bte- 
twene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this dif- 
cencion bcetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked 
hym: yet in his good healthe he fommewhat the 
lefle regarded it, becaufe hee thought whatfoeuer 
bufines fhoulde falle betwene them, hymfelfe 
ihould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 

But in his laft ficknefie, when hee receiued his 
naturall ftrengthe foo fore cnfebled, that hee dyf- 
payred all recoucrye, then hee confyderynge the 
youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge lefle 
miftrufted then that that happened, yet well for- 
feynge that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children flioulde 
lacke difcrecion of themfclf, and good counfaylc of 
their frendes, of whiche either party (hold coun- 
fayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
faunte aduyfe too wynne themfelfe fauour, then by 
profitable aduertifementc to do the children good, 
he called fome of them before him that were at 
variaunce, and in efpecyall the lorde marques Dor- 
fette the quenes fonne by her fyrfie houfebande, 
anJ Richarde the lorde Haftyngcs, a noble man, 
than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome the quene 
fpecially grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng 
bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
crctelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coum- 
panye. Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well 
for that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to 
the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyfe) 
as for diuerfe other great giftes whiche hee receyued, 
that they loked for. When thefe loides with di- 
ueiTe other of bothe the parties were com me in 
prefence, the kynge hftinge vppe himfelfe and 
vnderfette with piliowes, as it is reported on this 
wyfe fayd vnto them. My lordes, my dere kinf- 
menne and alies, in what plighte 1 lye you fee, and 
I fcele. By whiche the lefle whyle I looke to 
lyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to 
care in what cafe 1 leaue you, for fuch as 1 leauve 
you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbvdde) 
fynde you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall them¬ 


felfe at warre ere their difcrecion woulde ferue to 
fette you at peace. Ye fee their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely furetie to refte in youre con¬ 
cord. For it fuffifeth not that al you loue them, 
yf eche of you hate other. If they wer menne, 
your faithfulnefie happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childchood mull be maintained by mens authoritye, 
and flipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 
fayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue ir, 
nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not. For wher eche la¬ 
boured to breake that the other maketh, and tor 
hatred of eche of others parfon, impugneth eche 
others counlayle, there muft it nedes bee long ere 
anye good conclufion goe forwarde. And alfo 
while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 
(hall haue more place then plaine and faithfuil ad¬ 
uyfe, of whyche mufte ncedes enfue the euyll bring¬ 
ing vppe of the prynce, whole mynd in tender 
youth infebl, dial rediiy fal to mifehiefand not, and 
drawe down with this noble relme to ruine: but if 
grace turn him to wifdom, which if God fend, 
then thei that by euill menes before pleafed him 
beft, fhal after fall fartheft out of fauour, fo that 
euer at length euil driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes profper. Great variaunce hath 
ther long bene betwene you, not alway for great 
caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our 
mifconftruccion turneth vnto worfe or a fmal dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer 
had fo great caufe of hatred, as ye have of loue. 
That we be al men, that we be chriften men, this 
fhall I leave for prechers to tel you (and yet 1 wote 
nere whither any prechers wordes ought more to 
moue you, then his that is by and by gooyng to 
the place that thei all preache of.) But this fhal I 
defire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
is of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche 
of yow with other, eyther of kinred or affinitie, 
which fpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if the facra- 
mentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that would Godde thei did, flioulde no 
lefle moue vs to charitye, then the refpefte of 
fielhlye confanguinitye. Cure Lorde forbydde, that 
you loue together the worfe, for thefelfe caule that 
you ought to loue the better. And yet that hap¬ 
pened. And no where fynde wee fo deadlye de¬ 
bate, as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe 
moltc oughte to agree together. Such a pcfliiente 
ferpente is ambicion and defyre of vaine glorye and 
foueramtye, whiche amonge dates where he once 
entreth crepeth foorth fo farre, tyll with demfion 
and variaunce hee turneth all to mifehiefe. Firfte 
longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall with 
the belle, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the befie. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorlhip, and 
thereby of debate and diilencton what loflb, what 
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forowe, what trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares 
growen :n this real me, I praye Godde as wel fo - 
geate as wee wel remember. 

Whiche thinges yf 1 coulde as wel haue forefene, 
as l haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, 
by Goddes blefled 1 die (that was euer his othe) 
I woulde neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes 
knees, with the lofle of foo many heades. But fithen 
thynges pafled cannot be gaine called, muche oughte 
wee the more beware, by what occafion we haue 
taken foo greate hurte afore, that we eftefoones fall 
not in that occafion agayne. Nowe be thole griefes 
palled, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiere, and 
likelie righte wel to prolper in wealthfull peace 
vr.der youre cofeyns my children, if Godde fende 
them life and you loue. Of whiche twoo thinges, 
the lefie lofle wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
dydde hys pleafure, yet flioulde the realme alway 
finde kis.ges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among your felfe in a childes reygne fall at 
debate, many a good man lhall perifh and happely 
he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
Wherfore in thefe Jaft wordes that euer 1 looke to 
fpeak with you : 1 exhort you and require you al, 
for the loue that you haue tuer borne to me, for 
the loue that 1 haue euer borne to you, for the loue 
that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time for- 
warde, all grieues forgotten, eche of you loue 
other. Whiche 1 verelye trufte you will, if ye any 
thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, 
affimtie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun¬ 
trey, or your owne furety. And therewithal the 
king no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him 
down on his right fide, his face towarde them: and 
none was there prefent that coulde refrain from 
weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as 
good wordes as they could, and anfwering for the 
time as thei thought to Band with his pleafure, 
there in his prefence (as by their wordes appered) 
eche forgaue other, and ioyned their hands toge¬ 
ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) 
their hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king 
was departed, the noble prince his fonne drew to¬ 
ward L oridon, which at the time of his deceafe, 
kept his houfhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the law and recourfe to 
iuftice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll 
and waxen wild, robbers and riuers walking at li- 
bertie vneorrefted. And for this encheafon the 
prince was in the life of his father feme thither, to 
the ende that the authorise of his prefence Ihould 
refraine euill difpofed parfons fro the boldnes of 
their former outerages, to the goutrnaunce and or¬ 
dering of this yong prince at his fending thyther, 
was there appointed S r Anthony Woduile lord 
Kiuers and brother vnto the quene, a right ho¬ 
nourable man, as valiaunte of hande as poll tike in 
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counfaylc. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 
the fame partie, and in effect euery one as he was 
nereft of kin vnto the quene, fo was planted next 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not 
vnwifely deuifed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauour, the duke of 
Gloucefler turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon 
that grounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 
building. For whom foeuer he peice'ued, either 
at variance wWh them.„or bearing himfelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, fome by mouth, fom by 
writing or lecret mefiengers, that it neyther was 
reafon nor in any wife to be fuffered, that the yong 
king their matter and kinfmanne, lhoold bee in the 
handes and cuftodye of his mothers kinred, fe- 
queftred in maner from theyr compani and at¬ 
tendance, of which eucri one ought him as faith¬ 
ful feruice as they, and manye of them far more 
honorable part of kin then his mothers fide: 
whofe blood (quod he) fauing the kinges pleafure, 
was ful vnmetely to be matched with his: whiche 
nowe to be as who fay remoued from the kyng, 
and the lefie noble to be left aboute him, is (quod 
he) neither honorable to hys mageftie, nor vnto 
vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to haue the 
mightiett of his frendcs from him, and vnto vs no 
little ieopardy, to fuffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authorise with the prince in 
youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and fone 
perfwaded. Ye rtmember 1 trow king Edward 
himfelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of dif- 
crecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the 
bende, more then ftode either with his honour, or 
our profice, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them felfe. Whiche whither they forer thirfted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I 
wene to gefie. And if fome folkes frendfhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
fpedt of kinred, thei might peraduenture eafily 
haue be trapped and brought to confufion fomme 
of vs ere this. Why not as eafily as they haue 
done fome other alreadye, as neere of hts royal 
bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, 
and thanke be to his grace that peril is paite. Howe 
be it as great is growing, yf wee fuffer this yonge 
kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without hts 
wyttyng, might abufe the name of his tommaun- 
deroent, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good pro- 
u lion none of vs hath any thing the lefle nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
pleafure hadde more place then the parties wiiles. 
Nor none of vs I beleue is fo vnwyle, outdone to 
trufte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an houerly kindnes, fodaincly contract in 

one houre continued, yet fcant a fortnight, lhold 
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be deper fetled in their ftomackcs: then a long 
accuftomed malice many ycres rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fucheother, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that 
were of thcmfdf ethe to kindle, and in efpcciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Rich- 
arde lorde Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men 
of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
fucceflion from his anceftrie, the totlrer by his office 
and the kinges fauor. Thefe two no jbearing eche 
to other fo muche loue, as hatred bothe vnto the 
quenes parte: tn this poynte accorded together 
wyth the duke of GloOcefter, that they wolde 
vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vndeVthe name of their encmyes. 
Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
llandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to 
his coronacion, accoumpanied with luche power of 
theyr frendes, that it ffioulde bee harde for hym to 
brynge his purpofetopaffe, without the gathering 
and great afiemble of people and in maner of open 
warre, whereof the ende he wide was doubtous, 
and in which the kyng being on their fide, his part 
ffiouid haue the face and name of a rebellion: he 
fecretly therefore by diuers meanes, caufed the 
quene to be perfwaaed and brought in the mynd, 
that it neither wer nede, and alfo ffiold be ieopard- 
ous, the king to come vp ftrong. For where as 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ftudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and ho- 
noure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred 
ffiold afiemble in the kinges name muche people, 
thei ffiouid geue the lordes atwixte whome and 
them hadde bene fommetyme debate, to ftare and 
fufpefle, lefte they ffioulde gather thys people, not 
for the kynges fauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr dtflruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, then their newe at- 
tonement. For whiche taufe thei ffioulde afiemble 
on the other partic muche people agayne for their 
defence, whofe power ffiewyfie weltarre ftretched. 
And thus ffiouid all the reahne fall on a rore. And 
of al the hurte that therof ffiouid enfue, which was 
likely not to be lule, and the moil harme there like 
to fal wher ffie left would, al the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and fay that 
thei had vnuyfelye and vntrewlye alfo, broken the 
amitic and peace that the kyng her huffiand fo pru- 
dentelye made, betwene hys kmne and hers in his 
death bed, and whiche the other party faithfully 

obferued. 

The quene being in this wife perfwaded, fuche 
■woorde lent vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother 
being aboute the kynge, and ouer that the duke of 
Gloucefter hymfelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 

hys bende, wrote vnto the kybge foo rcuerentlye. 


and to the queenes frendes there foo louyngelye, 
that they nothyngeearthelyemyftruftynge, broughte 
the kynge vppe in greate hafte, not in good fpede, 
with a fober coumpanyc. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, 
when theft dukes of Gloucefter and Buckyngham 
came thither. Where remained behynd, the lorde 
Riuers the kynges vncle, enrendyng on the mo- 
rowe to folow the kynge, and bee with hym at 
Stonye Stratford miles thence, earcly or 

hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche f'renddy chere betwene thefe dukes and the 
lorde Riuers a greate while. But incontinente after 
that they were oppenlye with greate courtdye de¬ 
parted, and the lorde Riuers lodged, the dukes 
fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye frendes, 
fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they fpent a 
great parte of the nyght. A nd at their rifinge in the 
dawnyng of the day, thei fent about pnuily to their 
feruantes in the innesand lodgynges about, geuinge 
them comniaundemente to make them felfe ffiortely 
readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward. 
Vppon whiche mefiages, manyeot their tolke were 
attendaunt, when nianye of the lorde Riuers fer¬ 
uantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde thefe dukes 
taken alfo into their cuftodye the kayesof the inne, 
that none ffioulde pafie foorth without theyr li¬ 
cence. 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye toward Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, they hadde bee- 
ftowed certayne of theyr tolke, that ffioulde fende 
backe agayne, and compell to retourne, anye manne 
that were gotten oute of Northampton toward 
Stonye Stratforde, tyll they ffiouid geue other 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themfelfe en¬ 
tended for the ffiewe of theire dylygence, to bee the 
fyrfte that ffioulde that oaye attende vppon the 
kynges highnefie oute of that towne : thus bare 
they folke in hande. But when the lorde Ryuets 
vnderftode the g?res clofed, and the wayes on euerye 
fide befette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hymfelf fuf- 
fered to go oute, parceiuyng well fo greate a thyng 
without his knowledge not begun for noughte, 
comparyng this maner prefent with this laft nightes 
chere, in lb few houres fo gret a chaunge maruel- 
ouflye mifiiked. How be it fithe hee coulde not 
geat awaye, and keepe himfelfe clofe, hee woulde 
not, lefte he ffioulde feeme to hyde himfelfe for 
fome fecret feare of hys owne fauite, whereof he 
faw no fuch caufe in hym felf: he determined vppon 
the furetie of his own confcience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what this matter myghte 
meane. Whome as foone as they fawe, they be¬ 
gan ne to quarrell with hym, and laye, that hee in¬ 
tended to fette diftaunce beetweene the kynge and 
them, and to brynge them to confufion, but it 
ffioulde not lye in hys power. And when hee bc- 
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ganne (as hee was a very well fpoken manne) in 
goodly wife to excufe himfclf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but fhorteiy tooke him and 
putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth 
•wente to horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye, 
Stratforde. Where they founde the kingc wuh his 
companie readye to leape on horfebacke, and departe 
forwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, becaufe it 
was to ftreighte for bothe eoumpanies. And as 
fone as they came in his prefence, they lighte 
adowne with all their companie aboute them. To 
whome the duke of Buckingham faide, goe afore 
gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. 
And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued his 
grace; whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge e.trthlye knowing nor 
miftruftinge as yet. But euen by and by in his 
prefence, they piked aquarell to the lorde Kicharde 
Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
fayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother 
and the lorde Riuers his vncle, hadde coumpafied 
to rule the kinge and the realme, and to fette vari- 
aunce among the Bates, and to fubdewe and de- 
ftroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumplifhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, 
and thence taken out the kinges treafor, and fent 
menne to the fea. All whiche thinge theft dukes 
wiltc well were done for goqd purpoies and nectffari 
by the whole counfaile at London, fauing that 
fommewhat thei mud fai. Vnto whiche woordes, 
the king aunfwercd, what my brother Marques hath 
done I cannot faie. But in good faith I dare well 
aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any fuch matters. 
Ye my liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei 
haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorth- 
with thei arretted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
Waughan knighte, in the kinges prefence, and 
broughte the king and all backe vnto N orthampton, 
where they tooke againe further counfaile. And 
there they fent awaie from the kinge whom it pleafed 
them, and fette newe feruances aboute him, iuche as 
lyked better them than him. At whiche dealinge 
hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
nor. And at dyner the duke of Gioucetter fente a 
dilhefrom hisowne table to the lord Rioers, pray inge 
him to bee of good chere, all fhould be well mough. 
And he thanked the duke, and prayed the mefienger 
to bcare it to his nephewe the lorde Richarde with 
the fame mettage for his comfort, who he thought 
had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom fuch 
aducrfitic was ftraungt. But himfclf had been al 
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his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde 
beare it the better. But for al this coumfort sble 
courtefye of the duke of Gioucetter he fent the 
lord Riuers and the lorde R charde with Sir Tho¬ 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into.diuers 
places to pnion, and afterward al to Pomfrait, 
where they were in conclufion beheaded. 

A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas Mors 
to hysdougmer maittresMARG ar etRoper, with¬ 
in a whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 

M Y N E own good doughter, our lorde be 
% A thanked I am in good he!die of bodye, and 
in good quiet of rninde : and of worldly thynges I 
no more defyer then I haue. I befeche hym make 
you all mery in the hope of heauen. And fuch 
thynges as I fomewhat longed to talke with you all, 
concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put theim 
into your myndes, as I trufte he dothe and better to 
by hys holy fpirite: who blcfle you and preferue 
you all. Wriuen wy th a cole by your tender Jouing 
father, who in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of 
you all nor your babes, nor your nurfes, nor your 
good hufbandes, nor your good hufbandes fhrewde 
wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe neither, nor 
our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well 
for lacke of paper. 

Thomas More, knight. 

Two ttiort ballettes which Sir Thomas More made 
for hys paftyme while he was prifoner in the 
Tower of London. 

Lewys the loft Iouer. 

17 Y flatering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre. 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to Imile, 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre. 
During my kfe thou (halt not me begile. 

Truft fhall 1 God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. 

Luer after thy calme, loke I for a florme. 

Dauy the. dycer. 

1 O N G was I lady Luke your feruing man. 

And now haue loft agayne all that 1 gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than. 
And in my mynde refhember this and that. 

Ye may not blame me though 1 befhrew your cat. 
But in fayth I blefie you agayne a thoufand times, 
t or lending me now fome laylure to make rymes. 

Thomas More lived 
VIII* from whofe 

works 


At the fame time with Sir 
Skelton , the poet laureate of Henry 
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works it feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, though 
he cannot be laid to have attained great elegance of 
language. 

The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 

TN Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 
When Luna futl of tnutabylyte 
As Empcres the dyademe hath worpe 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly and our v ftedfaftnefie 
The time whan iVlars to warre hym dyd dres, 

I callynge to mynde the greate auftoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Voder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and dokc fubtylly 
With fresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoully 
Dyuerfe in ftyle fome fpared not vycc to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 

Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but euermore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyd me dyfeure 
And fliewed that in this attc 1 was not fure 
For to illumine the fayd I was to dulle 
Aduyfyngc me my penne awaye to pulls 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll attcyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed mayc be hardc, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of rcproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmcth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who lhall him l'aue ? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
caft 

That I ne wyfte what to do was belle 
So fore enwertd that I was at the lafle 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome rclle 
And to lye downe as foone as 1 my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as 1 laye 
In myne holies houfe called powers keye. 

Of the wits that flourifhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. none has been more frequently cele¬ 
brated than the earl of Surry ; and this hillory would 
therefore have been imperfect without fome fpeci- 
mens of his works, -which yet it is not eafy to diftin- 
gu«lh from thofe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that 
hat fallen into my hands. The three firft are, I 
believe, Surry's i the reft, being of the fame age, 
are faefted, lome as examples of different mcafures, 
and one as the oldelt Compolition whuh I have 
found in blank verfe. 


Defcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, 

lave only the lover. 

r T i H E foote feafon that bud, and bloome fourth 

bringes. 

With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale. 
The Nighringall with fethers new Ihe finges; 

The turtle to her mate hath told the talc : 

Somer is come, for every fpray now fpringes. 

The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale. 
The bucke in brake his winter coatc he flyngts ; 
The fifties flete with newe repayred Icalc: 

The adder all her llough away ftie fiynges. 

The fwift fwallow purfueth the fiyes fmalle. 

The bu!y bee her honey how Ihe mynges j 
Winter is wornc that was the floures bale. 

And thus I fee among thefc pleafant thynges 
Eche care dccayes, and yet my forrow fprynges. 

Defcripcion of the rcftlefs eftate of a lover. 

■yiT" HEN youth had led me half the race. 

That Cupides fcourge had made me runnej 
I looked back to meet the place. 

From whence my weary courfe begunne : 

And then I faw bowe my defyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre. 

Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in fighes 1 fpent the day. 

And could not cloake my grief with game ; 

The boy ling fmoke dyd ftili bewray, 

1 he prefent heat of fecret flame: 

And when fait tcares do bayne my breaft. 
Where love his plealent trayncs hath fown. 

Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft. 

Ere that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd Hill purfue. 

The flying chafe of theyre requeft % 

Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew. 

The hydden wounde within my brefte. 

When every loke thefc checkes might llayne. 
From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

By outward fignes appeared plaync. 

To her for helpe my harte was fled. 

But all to late Love learneth me. 

To paynt all kynd of Colours new; 

To blynd theyre eyes that elfe Ihould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame. 

That worflupt Cupide fecretely* 

And nourilhed hys lacred flame. 

From whence no biairing fparks do flye. 
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Defcripcion of the fickle Affe&ions, Pangs, and 

Skighces of Love. 


S UCH 


wayward wayes hath Lore, that molt part 
in dilcord 

Our willes do ftand whereby our hartes but fel- 

dom do accord: 

Decyte is hysdelighte, and to begyle and mocke 

The Ample hartes which he doth ftrike with fro- 

ward divers ftroke. 

He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning 

darte. 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 

harte. 

Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of 

flame. 


I know to feke the trade of my defyred foe. 

And fere to fynde that I do feck, but chiefly this I 

know. 

That Lovers mud transfourme into the thynge be¬ 
loved, 

■ 

And live (alas! who would believe ?) with fprite 

from Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in harty fighes and laughters of the fpleene. 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my 

colotrr ciene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe. 

And how the Lyon chaftifed is, by beatynge of the 

whelpe. 

In ftandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freafe; 

Farre of I burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo my Lyfe 

I leek. 


In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame I know how Love doth rage upon a yeyldingmynde. 
From eafye ford where I myghte wade and pafs full How fmalle a nete may take and mafe a harte of 


well. 

He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe 

dark hell: 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place. 


gentle kynde: 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of gall, 
Kevived with a glympfe of Grace old iorrowes to 

let fall. 


And wdles me that my mortal foe I do befeke of The hydden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of 


Grace •, 


Love, 


He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne How foone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never 
To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my may remove. 

The flypper ftate I know, the fodein turnes from 

welthe 


fute begunne. 

So by this means I know how foon a hart may turne 


From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and fo The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and fure 


agayne returne. 

I know how to content my fclf in others luft, 

Oi little ilufte unto my felf to weave a webbe of 

truft: 

And how to hyde my harmes with foie dyfiembling 

cherc, 

h| 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out¬ 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for 

dred, 

And how by flume it ftaynes agayne the Chekes 

with flaming red: 

1 know under theGrene, the Serpent how he lurkes: 

The hammer of the reftlefs forge 1 wote eke how it 

workes. 

I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 

But ofre the woordescome fourth awrye of him that 

loveth well. 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he (hakes. 

In fynging how he doth complayne, in fieepsng how 

he wakes 

To languilh without ache, fickelefle for to confume, 

A thoufand thynges for to devyfc, refolvynge of his 

fume j 

And though he lyfte to fee his Ladyes Grace full 

lore 

Such plcafures as delyght hys Eye, do not his helthc 

reftorc. 


defpaired helthe. 


H 

V 4 


X 


A praife of his ladie. 

p EVE place you ladies and be gone, 
^ Boaft not your felves at all. 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ftone, 

I wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriftall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy \ 

It would you all in heart fuffife 
To fee that Jampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde. 
Where lhe her fhape did take; 

Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Whofe like was never feene nor heard. 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe lhe is Diana chaft 
In trouth Penelopey, 

In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft $ 
What will you more we fay: 


If 
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Who could finde fuche a wight* 

Her beauty twinklech lyke a itarre 
Within the frofty night. 

The Lover refuted of his love, embraceth vertue. 

TV fY youthfull yeres are pail, 

jyiy joyfull dayes are gone. 

My lyfe it may not laft. 

My grave and I am one. 

My myrth and joycs are fled. 

And I a Man in wo, 

Deflrous to be ded. 

My mifcicfe to forego. 

1 burne and am a colde, 

I frcefe amyddes the fyer, 

J fee flic doth witholde 
That is my honeft defyre. 

I tee my helpe at hande, 

I fee my lyfe alfo, 

I fee where" the doth (hande 
That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how (he doth fee. 

And yet (he wil be blynde, 

I fee in helpyng me, ' 

She fekes and wil not fynde. 

I fee how (he doth wrye. 

When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when I come nye. 

How fayne (he would be gone. 

I fee what wil ye more. 

She will me gladly kill. 

And you (hall fee therfore 
That (he (hall have her will. 

I cannot live with ftones. 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones' 

To do my Lady good. 


The litening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves. 

By bandes and troupes of footemrn, with his garde, 
Specdes to Dary, but hym his merefl: kyn, 

Oxate prefcrvcs with horfemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 
Here grunts, here groans, eche where ftrong youth 

is fpent: 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Pcrles foweth all kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 
H is entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 
Hym fmytes the club, hym woundes farre (tryking 

bowe. 

And him the fling, and him the fhining fword; 

He dytth, he is all dead, he pantes, he -reftes. 
Right over ftoode in fnowwhite armour brave. 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke. 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke; 

And in celefhail bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, afpedt, eclips. 

And influence, and conftellations all i 
What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere. 
Of plenty (torde, what figne forewarned death. 
How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle. 

Why fummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes. 
Whither the circle quadrate may become. 
Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themfelves how great 
Proportion is; what (way the erryng lightes 
Doth fend in courfe gayne that fy rft movyng heaven j 
What grees one from another diflance be. 

What ftarr doth let the hurtfull fyre to rage. 

Or him more mylde what oppofnion makes. 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre. 

What houfe eche one dotn feeke, what plannett 

raignes 

Within this heaven fphere, nor that fmall thynges 
I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his breil. 


, r a e r- • • n. This fage then in the ftarres hath fpyed the fates 

The Death of ZOROAS, an Egipt.an aftronomer, Th ' u*. him deirh wirhout delay/ and. firh. 


firft o 
_ Perfians. 

OWclattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan pafie the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 
Shrowded with (hafts, the heaven with cloude of 

dartes. 

Covered the ayre. Againft full fatted bullcs. 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons kecne, 

Whofe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 
So Macedons againfl the Perfians fare. 


Threatned him death without delay, and, fith. 
He fawdie could not fatall order chaunge. 
Foreward he preft in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be (lain. 

The bouldeft borne, and worthiefi: in the feilde; 
And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe. 

And feking death, in fyrft front of his rage. 
Comes deiperately to Alexanders face. 

At him with dartes one after other throwes. 


With recklefie wordes and clamour him prove, 
And fayth, Ne&anaks bafiard (hamefuil dame 
Of mothers bed, why lofeft thou thy ftrokes, 
Cowardes among. Turn thee to me, in cafe 
Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart. 

Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte. Come fight with me, that on mv helmet wtare 


hyde the purpurde foyle with blood; 
Large (laughter on eche fide, but Peries more, 
Moyft fieldes bebled, theyr hcartes and numbers 

bate. 
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Apollo’s laurell both for learnings laude. 

And eke for martiall praife, that in my fliielde 
The feven fold Sophi of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

O monftrous man (<,Joth he) what fo thou art, 

I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre; 
That treafure houfe this hand fhail never fpoyle. 
My fword lhall never bruife that Ikillful brayne. 
Long gather'd heapes of fcience fone to fpill; 

O howe fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wtfdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wifer and the better prove: 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perfwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flourilh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all thefe fawes. When thus the fovereign 

faid. 

Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed. 

The carelefs king there fmoate above the grevc, 
At th' opening of his quilhes wounded him. 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground: 
The Maccdon perceiving hurt, gan gnafhc. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 
Hym to f< rbeare, fett fpurrs unto his ftede. 

And turnde away, left anger of his fmarte 
Should caufe revenger hand deale balefuil blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights. 

One Meleager could not bear this fight. 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude. 

And cut him in both knees: he fell to ground. 
Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours 

fterne. 

And all in pieces hewed the fely feg. 

But happely the foule fled to the ftarres. 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all, 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perfians waild fuch fapience to forgoe. 

The very fone the Macedonians wilht 
He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praile for conqueft of his Yre, 

As for ftoute men in field that day fubdued. 

Who princes taught how to difeerne a man. 

That in his head fo rare a jewel beares. 

But over all thofe fame Camenes, thofe fame. 
Divine Camenes, whofe honour he procurde. 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale. 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can. 

Do cherifb hym deceaft, and fett him free. 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


Barclay wrote about 1550 ; his chief work is the 
Ship of Fcoles, of which the following extract will 
fhew his ftyle. 

Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 

Heartless fooks, hafte here to our dodtrine, 
Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie. 
Enforce you to my preceptes to encline. 

For here lhall 1 Ihewe you good and veritie: 
Encline, and ye finde lhall great profperitie, 
Enfuing the dodtrine of our fathers oldc. 

And godly lawes in valour worth great gdlde. 

"Who that will followe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, lhall finde auauncement: 
Wherfore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 
Enfue ye wifdome, and kauc your lewde intent, 
Wifdome is the way of men molt excellent: 
Therfore haue done, and (hortly fpede your pace. 
To quaynt your felf and company with grace. 

Learne what is vertue, therin is great folace, 
Learne what is truth, fadnes and prudence. 

Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchafe, 
Forfake your folly and inconuenience, 

Ceafe to be fooles, and ay to fue offence, 

Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes. 

For it and wifedome is ground of clenlynes. 

Wifcdome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche man endueth with honour fpecial!. 

But fuche heartes as fkpe in foolilhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in this little barge in principall 
All fooltlh mockers I purpofe to repreue, 

Clawe he his backe that feekth itch or greue. 

Mockers and fcorners that are harde of beleue. 
With a rough comb here will I clawe and grate. 
To proue if they will from their vice remeue. 

And leaue their folly, which cauleth great debate: 
Suche caytiues fpare neyther poore man nor eftate. 
And where their felfe are moft worthy derifion. 
Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 

Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 

Whiche of wife men defpileth the doftrine. 

With mowes, mockes, fcorne, and collufion. 
Rewarding rebukes for their good dilcipline: 
Shewe to > jche wifdome, yet fhail they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby. 

But mocke thy doftrine, ftill or openly. 

So in the worldc it appeareth commonly. 

That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mowe (hall he haue by and by: 

Thus in derifion haue fooles their lpeciail game. 
Correct a wife man that woulde elchue ill name. 
And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende. 
And to thy wordes he gladly lhall mtende. 

If 
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If by misfortune a rightwife man ofFende, 

He gladly fufFereth a iufte correction. 

And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende. 
Him fclfe putting mekely unto fubiedtion, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 

But yf that one a fooie rebuke or blame. 

He Ihall his teacher hate, Oaunder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft tutne to his own lhamc. 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne. 

And fo is he fore wounded with the fame. 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

It alfo proued full often is certayne. 

That they that on mockers alway their mlndes caft. 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laft. 

He that goeth right, ftedfaft, fure, and faft. 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame. 
And he that is white may well his fcornes caft, 
Agaynft a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice 4 while he vl'eth the fame. 

But who that of finne is cleane in deede and thought. 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is ftarke nought. 
The Icornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been 

bought. 

If Abigayl his wife diferete and fage. 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought. 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and affwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
Two and fortie children rent and torne. 

For they the prophete Helyfeus did fcorne. 

So might they curfe the time that they were borne. 
For their mocking of this prophete diuine: 

So many other of this fort often mourne 
For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 

Thus is it foly for wife men to encline. 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for fee thou fliall 
Them mofte fcorning that are moft bad of all. 

/ 

The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 

Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy. 
Proudly defpifing Gods punition: 

Take ye example bv Cham the fonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto denfion. 

Which him after curfed for his tranfgrefiion. 

And made him feruannt to all his lync and ftocke. 
So Ihall ye caytifs at the conclufion. 

Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 


About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wtlfon , a man 
celebrated for the politenefs of his ftyle, and the 
extent of his knowledge: what was the ftate of our 
language in his time, the following may be of ufe 
to fhow. 

'DRonunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the 
voyce, countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, 
accor Synge to the worthines of fuche woordes and 
mater as by fpeache are declared. The vfe 
hereof is fuche for anye one that iiketh to haue 
prayle for tellynge his tale in open aflbmblie, that 
hauing a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, 
he fhal be thought to pafie all other that haue the 
like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue much better 
learning. The tongue geucth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like 
maner, as a iwete foundynge lute muche fetteth 
forche a meane deuifed ballade. Or as the founde 
of a good inftrumente ftyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth muche delite, fo a cleare foundyng voice 
comforteth muche our deintie eares, with muche 
fwete melodie, and cauleth vs to allowe the matter 
rather for the reporters fake, then the reporter for 
the matters fake. Demofthenes therforc, that fa- 
nioufe oratour, beyng aiked what was the chiefeft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely 
praise to Pronunciation; being demaunded, what 
was the feconde, and the thirde, he ftill made 
aunfwere. Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunfwere, till they lefte alkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can dooe no- 
thyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe right 
muche. And no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. FEfchines 
lykwyfe l?eyng bannilhed his countrie through De¬ 
mofthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his 
own oration, and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, 
by force whereof he was bannilhed, and all they 
marueiled muche at the excellcncie of the fame: 
then (q d /Efchines) you would have marueiled 
muche more if you had heard hymfelfe fpeak it. 
Thus beyng caft in miferie and bannilhed tor euer, 
he could not but geue fuch greate reporte of his 
deadly and mortal ennemy. 


Thus have I deduced the Englijh language from eafily traced, and the gradations obferved, by which 
the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth-, in fome parts it advanced from its firft rudenefs to its p re feat 
impcrfe&ly for want of materials; but I hope, at elegance, 
leaft, in fuch a manner that its progrcls may be 
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RAM MAR, which i &he art of *fing words properly , com- 
prifes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 
and Profody. 

In this drrifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram** 
marians, withoot enquiring whether a fitter diftribudoo might not be found. 
Experience has long fhown this method to be fo diftind as to obviate confuhon, 
and fo comprehenfire as to prevent any inconvenient omiflions. I likewise ufe 
•the terms already received, and already nnderftood, though perhaps others more 
proper might Cometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, whofe 
new terms have Onk their learning into neglcd, have left fuffickat warning 
againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 

Orthography is the art tf combining Utters into Syllables, 
and Syllables into words . It therefore teaches previouily the form 
and found of letters. 

The letters of the Eagliih language are. 


Saxon. 

Roman. 

Italick. 

Old Englifh. Name. 

7l 

a 

A 

a 

/ a 

a 

a 

a 

B 

b 

B 

b 

B b 

25 

6 

be 

E 

c 

C 

c 

C e 

c 

t 

ft* 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D d 

o 

ft 

dee 

€ 

e 

E 

e 

£ e 

€ 

t 

€ 

F 

F 

F 

f 

* f 

3F 

f 

*ff 

E 

A 

G 

g 

£ 

e 

0 

ft* 

b 

h 

H 

h 

H b 

i 


Mitch 

I 

K 

i 

k 

I 

J 

K 

i 

i 

k 

I i 

7 j 

K k 

t 

i 

i (or ja 

J ccmfonaut, 

ka 

L 

1 

L 

1 

L l 

% 

I 

el 

TO 

m 

M 

m 

M M 

m 

m 

tm 

N 

n 

N 

n 

AT x 

» 

n 

en 

O 

o 

O 

o 

O t> 

<0 

* 

• 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p t 


P 

pee 

CL 

<7 

Q* 

q 

% 1 



cue 

R 

n 

R 

r 

R r 

s 

r? 

or 

6 

r 

S 

f* 

S f r 

& 

if 

*ft 

T 

z 

T 

t 

T t 

€ 

t 

tee 

U 

n 

U 

o 

U u 


u 

u (or va 

V 

v 

V 

T 

V v 


b 

v confonant. 

to 

P 

w 

W 

W w 

£5 

in 

double u 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X x 

¥ 

r 

ex 

Y 

• 

y 

Y 

y 

fy 

t* 

p 

w? 

Z Z 

VOL. I. 

z 

X 

Z % 

% 

3 

seed, more 
commonly izzard 
or uxxard, that is 

/w * 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
Tally ufed in printing ; as A, ft, fl, fl, fb, (k, (F, IT, fi, Hi, fi, Hi, ffl, 

and &, or and per ft, and. B,ft,fl,fl,fb p Jk,ff,Jf,fi 9 fp,fi,ffi,£l 9 lS^ 

ct, &, a, a, tf, ft, a, tf, in, as, 

Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufc anciently i and j, 
as well at u and v, were expreffed by the fame character $ hut as thofe letters, 
which had always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may 
be properly faid to confift of twenty-fix letters. 

None of the (mail confonantt have a double form, except A s j of which J it 
ufed in the beginning and middle, and r at the end. 

Vowels are five, a, e, i, o> u. 

Such is the number generally received; but for i it is the 
practice to write y in the end of words, as /Ay, holy ; before /, 
as from die, dying ; from beautify, beautifying ; in the words fays p 
- days, eyes ; and in words derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with v, as fyftem, ovmyi» } fympatby , crvfxwaBua. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a diphthong ; 
las raw , grew , view, vow, flowing, lownefs . 

The founds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on the letters, I (hall not, like fome other grammarians, enquire 
into the original of their form, as an antiquarian $ nor into their formation and 
prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a mechanick, an atom i A, or phyfiologift j 
nor into the properties and gradation of founds, or the elegance or har&nefs of 
particular combinations, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. I 
consider the Englifh alphabet only as it is English; and even in this narrow difo 
quifidon, 1 follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reve¬ 
rence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englifh I fuppofe my reader already 
acquainted with the Englifh language, and confequently able to pronounce the 
letters, of which I teach the pronunciadon j and becaufe of founds in general it 
may be obferyed, that words are unable to deferibe them. An account therefore 
of die primitive and Ample letters is ukiefs almoft alike to thole who know their 
found, and thofe who know it not. 

Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three founds, the /lender, open, and broad. 

A /lender is fouud in moft words, as face, mane ; and in words 
ending in atiotr, as creation, falvatton, generation. 

The s Sender is the proper Englifh m, called very juftly by Eipeniu% in hit 
Arabick Grammar, -s Angltcum cum c miftum , as having a middle found between 
the open m and the r» The French have a fimilar found in the wo;d Am, and in 
their t mafcuJmt* * 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly rcfcmbles it j as 
father, rather , congratulate, fancy, glafs . 

A broad refcmbles the a of the German ; as all, wall, calL 

Many words pronounced with « broad were anciently written with au, as 
megh | and Wt kill fay/**/;, %/eult, TlAa was probably the Saxos found, 
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for it it yet retained in the northern diale dU, and in the ruftick pronunciationj 

for mum, bound for bird. 


The (hort a approaches to the a open, as graft. 

The long a , if prolonged by e at the end of the word, is al¬ 
ways (lender, as grave, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i ory, and * or w. Ai or ay, 
as in plain, •wain, gAy, clay, has Only the found of the long and' 
(lender a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, •watte . 

An or anv has the found of the German a, as raw, naughty. 

At is fome times found in Latin words not completely natural* fed or affirm - 
laud, but is no Englifh diphthong j and is more properly exprelfed by fingle e, 
aj O jar, Eneas* , , ^ 


Women is pronounced witnen . 


E. 


which 


E is long, as in feene ; or (hort, as in cellar, ftparate, celebrate, 

men, theft. " d t ? j t 

It is always (hort before a double confonant* or two^confo- 
nants, as in •vex, perplexity, relent, medlar, reptile, ferpent, cellar, 
effation, biffing, f ill, felling, debt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monofylla- 
bles that have no other vowel, as the ; or proper names, as Pe¬ 
nelope, Phebe, Derbe ; being ufed to modify the foregoing con- 
fonant, as Jince, once, hedge, oblige ; or to lengthen the preceding 
vowel, as ban, b~ne ; can, cane ; pin , fine ; tun, tune ; rob, 
robe; php, pope; fir, fire; cur,cure; tub, tube. 

Almoft all words which now terminate;in confonants ended anciently in «, as 
year, ytart } nvUdntfi, •wildrtjje ; whifch e prbbably 'had the* force of the French-, r 
ferns dine, and Cbnilituted a xy liable with its affociate toofonaqt ; ...for, in old edi¬ 
tions, words one fometimes divided thus, cha-te, fel.te, kstiolcd-gc. t This c 
Wts perhaps far m time vocal or filcst in poetry, as convenience required; but it 
has been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remain calls it the iilent t. 

It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, &sglove, live, 
give. 

It has fometimes in the end of words a found obfeure, and 
fcarcely perceptible, as open, Jhdpen, fhotten, thiftle, participle, 
lucre. • 5 •' ■ ( . • * * '* r '■•’l •» o,) 

k s k 

, This fkintnefe pf found is found when t fep a rates a mute from a liquid, as in 
rotten ; or follows a mute and liquid, as in cattle. 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near ; with i, as deign, receive ; 
and with u or w, as ne<w, flew. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean •, or likeer, as dear, clear x near. 
Ei is founded like e lon£, as fetze, perceiving. 

Eu (bunds as u long and foft. 

E, a, u, are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have 

only the found ofi 
E may be faid to form a diphthong by reduplication, a* agree, 

[Ueping. 

Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded as t ftortrj and in people, where it 

is pronounced like m* 

■ 

L 

/has a (bund, long, as fine; and (hort, as fin . 

That it eminently obfervable in i, which may be likewife remarked in other 
fetters, that the foort found is not the long found contracted, but a found wholly 
different. 

The long found iu monofyllables is always marked by the # 
final, as then, thine. 

/ is often founded before r as a (hort u ; as flirt, firft, Jhirt. 

It forms a diphthong only iqith e, as field, fhield , which is 
founded as the double ee ; except friend, which is founded as 
frM. 


The ihort § has fometimes the found of a dofe *, as Jen, tome. 

O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, approach \ 
oa has the found of o long. 

(Hs united to e in tome words derived from Creek, as a • -y ; but oe being 
not Sn Engli/h diphthong, they are better written a i they are founded, with only e, 

economy. 

mmm 

With i, as oil, foil, moil, noifome . * 

This coalition of letters Teems to unite the founds of the two letters as for at' 
two founds can be united without being deftroyed, and therefore approaches more 
nearly than any combination in our tongue to the notion of a diphthong. 

With o, as boot, hoot, cooler; eo has the fouhd of the Italian u. 

With u Or w, as our, power, flower ; but in fome words ha«' 
only the foumd^of o long, as i tv foul, howl, fowp~grow. Thefe dif¬ 
ferent found* are ufed to d&mguilh different gijificattpns ; as 
how, an inftrument for (hooting; bow, a deprefiion of the head : 
fow, the (he of a boar; fow, to fcatter feed : bowl, an orbicular 
body ; bowl, a wooden veftel. 

Ou is fometimes pronounced like o foft, as court ; fometimes. 
like o (hort, as cough ; fometimes like u clofe, as could j or u open, 
as rough, tough ; which ufe only can teach. 

i Ut »i. ■ 1 * / . » * 1 ' ’ , 

- * 

Ou is frequently ufed in the lad fyliable of yto rds which in Larin end in or, and 
arc made Engliffi, as honour , labour, favour, from bonof, labor favor. 

Some late innovators havb ejected the u, without confide ring that 1 the laftfyl- 
able givds the found fiefther of or nor ur, but a found between them, if not com. 
unded of both? betide* that they are probably derived no us from the French. 



ouns in err, as bonttetsr, favCttr, 


l 


u. 


U is long in tfe, confufion ; or (hort, as us, conctffion. 

It coalefces with a, e, i, o ; but has rather in thefe combina-- 

tions the force of the w, as quaff, qncfl, quit, quite, languijh 

fometimes in ui the / loies its found, as m juice. It is fomeumes 

mute before a, e, i, y, as guard, gueft , guifi, buy. 

• • • • 

U is followed by / in virtue, but thfc e has no found. 

Ue is fometimes mute at thfc end of a word, in imitation of the French, as pro-* 
rogue, fynagogue, plague, vague, harangue. 

Y ‘‘ •' * 

1 i 

Th a vowel, which* as Quintilian obferves of one of the Ro-* 
man letters, we might want without inconvenience, hut that wc 
have it. It fupplies the place of i at the end of words, as thy ; 
before an /, as dying ; and is commonly retained in derivative 
words where it was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as de¬ 
fray, deflrqyer ; betray, betrayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer \ fay , 

| fayer ; day, days. J § 

:on vowel y, which was commonly ufed where i is now put,. 
[■ occurs very frequently in all old books* ^ 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle (yllablc, before two con*- 
fonants, is commonly (hort, as opportunity. 

In monofyllablei a fingle vowel before a fingle confonant is- 

(hort, as flag, frog. 

Many i« pronounced as if it were wrote menuy. 1 


Of CONSONANTS., 


B. 


t is joined with 
An open au 


in hem, and eve in vino ; which, triphthongs are founded as 


other 


o. 


O is long, as bent, obedient, corroding; or (hort* as Hock, knock , 

ftltqai, UlU ! JiflZi F i 


guages. 

It is mute in debt, debitor, fubtli, 
thumb, climb, comb, womb. 

It is ufed before i and r, n black, Mwi. 


doubt, lamb, limb, dumb. 


C. 







ENGLISH .TONGUE. 


c. 


h 


* » 1 ' * tWi/ . i . /ft J } 

C has before e and / the found of/; .as fincerely, centrick, cen- \ J confonant founds uniformly like the foft g, and h therefore 
lury, circulart ciftern, city, Jiccity : before a, o, and u, it founds-J a letter ufelefs, except in et/motogy, as ejaculation, jrfitr> jocund* 
like k, as calm, concavity, coffer, incorforatt, curifty, cencufifi \j V u t . ^ ^ ^ ^ , Mw( ^ *?, 

* * 1 ^ 


C might'be omitted in the language without lofs,.tfnce oM of ittfenmd# irtlght 
he fupplied by f, and the ofK by *, but that it preferred to rb^ eye the etyrrfology 
of cronls? as fact from facies, captive from captrsttis. * • 

C£ has a found which is analyfed into ffh, as church, chin, 
crutch. ft is the feme found which the Italians give to the c 
fimple before i and e, as citta, eerro • lt 

Ch is founded like k in words derived from the Greek, as 
chyrmfl, fcheme, choL Arch is commonly founded ark be for A a 
vowel, as archangel ; and with the Englifh found of ch before a 
confonant, as archbifhop . 

Cb, in feme French words not yet affimilated, founds JiLc Jb, u machine, 
ebatfe • 

C, having no determinate (bund, according to Englifh orthography, never ends 
a word ; therefore we write fluh, blocfo which wc*c originajly fluke, block*, in 
fech words. C is now mute.. , 

It is ufed before / and r, as dock, er fi * 

D. 

Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent . 

It is ufed before r, as strata, strofs ; and to, as dwell. 


* \ 4 

It femetimes begins middle or final fyliaides in words compounded? as block- 
bead ; or derived from the Latin 9< as eomprebsosjedt ■ „ • - - 

•1 %7fC 


f 


K. 


IZ 


K has the found of hard c, and is ufed before e and /, where, 
according to Englifh analogy, c woiSIdt be foft, as kept, king, 
Jkirt, Jkepttck, for fo it ftfould be written, not fceptick, becaufo fc 
is founded like f, at in fant, - 

It is ufed before n, as knell, knot, but totally lofes its found in modern pro¬ 
nunciation. 'u . ; . • , - \ « L t » ■- 




F* 

F, though having a name beginuing with a vowel, is num¬ 
bered by the grammarians among the femi-vowels; yet has this 
quality of a mute, that it is commodioufly founded before a 
liquid, as ftaflt, fly, free kit, it has an unvariable found, except 
that of is fometimes fpoken nearly as ov. 

G. 

G hat two founds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun; the other 
foft, as in gent, giant,. 

At the end of a word it is always hard, ring,fnug, fong,frog. 

Before t and i the found is uncertain. 

G before e is foft, as gem, generation , except in gear, geld, 
geefe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in g, as 
Jinging, ftronger, and generally before cr at the end of words, as 

finger. 

G is mute before n, as gnajh, fign, foreign. 

G before / is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibbet, 
gibe, giblets , Giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle, to which 
may be added Egypt and gypfej . 

Gh, in the beginning of a word, has the found of the hard g, 
as ghoftly ; in the middle, and fometimes at the end, it is quite 

filent, as though, right, fought, fpoken tho 9 , rite, foute. 

It has often at the end the found of/, as laugh, whence laugh¬ 
ter retains the feme found in the middle; cough, trough, fough, 
tough, enough, Jlough, 

It is not to be deobted, but that in the original pronunciation gb had 
the force of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is ftUi continued among the 
Scotch* 

G is ufed before b, J, and r, 

H. 

H is a note of afpiration, and (hows that the following vowel 
muft be pronounced with a ftrong emiflkm of breath, as hat, 
horfe. 

It feldom begins any but the firft fyliable, in which it is|j 
always founded with a full breath, except in heir t herb, hofiler, 
honour, humble, bonefl, humour, and their derivatives. 


K is never doubled; but c is ufed before it to fhorten tho 
vowel by a double confonant, as- cockle, fickle. 

f ‘ * #r r _ t« - . * hjffWt 

JL< 

* ^ 

L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other languages. 

The cuftom is to double the l at the end of noonofyllables, as kill, will, full. 
Thefe words were originaHy wrUterr bilk, tvilte, fulle ; and when the t -firft 
grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the // was retained, to give force, ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of our language, to the foregoing vowel. 

L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves. Could, 
would, fhould, pfaim, talk, falmon, falcon. *• 

The Saxons, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpirated the / at 
the beginning of words, as Map, a loaf, or bread j hlapojvo, a lord \ but this 
pronunciation it now difufed. 

. • , , / . . k 1 • ' * • i: 

Lt at the eud of words is pronounced like a weak el 9 in which 
the e is aln^ofi mute, as table, fbuttle* sk* \ 

• t . .tail \ 

M. 




M has always the feme found, as murmur, monumental. 

A 0 

N. 

N has always the feme found, as noble, manners . 

N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, hymn. 

P. 




P has always the feme found, which the WeHh and Germans 
confound with B. 

P is fometimes mute, as in pfalm, and between m and /, as 
tempt 


Ph is ufed for/ in words derived from the Greek, as philofo - 


% 


pher, philanthropy, Philip. 



i i 




<• i 1 na 

n 

T 


$>, as in other languages, is always followed by u, and hafc a 
found which our Saxon anceflors well exprefled by cp, cw, is 

quadrant, queen, equeftrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. t$u is 

never followed by u. 

£>u is fometimes founded, in words derived from the French, 
like k, as conquer, liquor, rifque, chequer. 




R. 


R has the feme rough fnarljng found ^as in other tongues. 

The Sixont ufed often to put b before It, at before / at the beginning of 
words. ' »s 

Rb is ufed in words derived from .the Greek, as myrrh, rtyrrbine, catarrbous , 
rheum, • ‘.mdnek, rhyme. - * 

\ - . 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin or 
French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, fepulcbre. 


S. 


*• • 


S has a hilling found, as jibildtion, fifter. 


• » 


A lingle t feldom ends any word, except in the third perfon of verbs, at 
l<r,s., grmi j wd UutpHifait of neiuis, as trees, bmjbts, diflrejfet j th« pronouns 
I, B a this. 























A 


M M 


O F 


THE 


tbh, hh, «rf, yeort, mt } the adverb tbvt ; and words derived from Latin, t< 
fusplui \ the dole being always cither in fa as &w/ir, bsrfe, or in ft, a- 
gr/ifa dr fa hi fa Ufa anciently graft*, drrfte* 

S /ingle, at the end of words, has a proffer found, like that of j 

*, as trees, eyes, except this, thus , *//, rebus, fur plus. 

It founds like * before ion, if a vowel goes before, as intrtfton ; 
And like f, if it follows a confonant, as converflon. 

It /bunds like % before e mute, as refufe , and before y final, as 
T$fy\ and in thofe words bofim, dejsre, wtfdom , prifon, prifoner, 
prefent , prefent, damfel, oafement* 

• ^ 

It is the peculiar quality of f, that it may be founded before all confonants, 
except x and x, in which f is comprifed, x being only ks, and x a hard or 
§TOf</ TM*/is therefore termed by gramraariana j*a pettjlatu Ultra ^ the 
reafon of which the learned Dr* Clarke erroncoufly fuppoleJ to be, that in 
fome words it might be <r>ublcd at plcafure. Thus we find ill feveral lan¬ 
guages: 

XCimjui, fatter, Jdrgno, fdruectote, ffaveUarl, Jgmbrare, Jgranare, 

/bake, ftumbtr, fall, /nipt, fpacc t /pUi*dour 9 Jj>ri*g, fquetxe, Jbreto, peg, ftrtngtb, 
ft ramen, Jhlpe, faentura, fasti* 

S is mute in ijle, ifland, demefne, v if count* 


T. 


K 


ST has its cuftonaary /bund, as take , temptation . 

T r before a vowel has the found of fi, as fedvation, except an 
f goes before, as queftion ; excepting likewife derivatives from 
words ending in ty, as mighty, mightier. 

Yh has two founds; the one foft, as thus, whether ; the other 
hard, as thing , think. The found is foft in thefc words, then, 
thence, and there, with their derivatives and compounds ; and in 
that, theft, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thofe, them, 
though, thus, and in all words between two vowels, as father, 
whether ; and between r and a vowel, as burthen . ■ ' 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faithful . 
Where it is foftened at the end of a woid, an e filent mult be 
added, as breath, breathe ; cloth, clothe* 

V. 

V has a found of near affinity to that of f, vain, vanity* 

From f, in the Iflaudick alphabet, v is* only diiHnguUhed by a diacritical 
point. 

W. 

Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, 
■feme grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a confonant; 
and not rather, as it is called, a double u or ou, as water may be 
refolved into ouater ; but letters of the fame found are always 
reckoned confonants in other alphabets: and it may be ob~ 
ferved, that w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frofty winter* 

Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englifh, which the 
Saxons better expre/fed by hp, hw, as what, whence, whiting ; 
an whore only, and fome times in wholefome, wh is founded like 
a fimple h. 

X. 

X begins no Englifh word ; it has the found of h, as axle, 
extraneous* 

Y* 

Y, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel; when It precedes 
•ither a vowel or dipththong, is a confonant, ye, young* It is 
thought by fome to be in all cafes a vowel. But it may be ob~ 
ferved ofy as of w, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, 
as ro/y youth.' 

The chief argument by wKkh no and y appear to be always vottefe k, that 
the kiidt which they are fuppofed to have as con foe ants, cannot be uttered 
alter a vowel, kike that of «U other confenanto: thus we. fay, far, vt, do, odd j 

hut an 4tWf the two founds of w hate no rtfcn&Uaee to etch other, 

8 


Z* 

Z begins no word originally Englifh; it has the found, a» 
its name ixveard, or f bard expre/Tes, of an f uttered with clo/er 
compreffion of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, frosce* 

In orthography I have fbppoftd orthoepy, or juft veterans* of merit, to be In- 
eluded i orthography being only the «rt of exprefling certain founds by proper 
chara&en* 1 have therefore obfemd in what words any of the letters are 
mute* 

Moft of the writers of Englifh grammar -have given long tables of words pro* 
nounccd otherwife than they are written, and feem not fufBciently to have 
confide red, that of Englifh, as of all living tongues, there is a double pro¬ 
nunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other regular and folemn. The 
cairfoy pronunciation Is always vague and uncertain, being made differesft in 
different mouths by negligence, unfitilfuknefs, or afte&ation. The fblemn pro¬ 
nunciation, though by no means immutable and permanent, is yet always 
lefs remote from the orthography, and Icfs liable to ca.pricio.ps innovation. 
They have however generally formed their tables according to the curfory 
fpeech of thofe with whom they happened to convcrfe , and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eftablifhed the jargon of the lowed of the people as the model of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the beft general rule is, to confidcr thofe of the moft ele¬ 
gant fpeakers who deviate leaft from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendatiou and fettlement of 
our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by chance, 
or according to the fancy of the earlieft writers in rude ages, was at firft very 
various and uncertain, and is yet fufficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers 
fome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunci¬ 
ation, without confidering that this is to meafure by a fhadow, to take that for 
a model or ftandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, lefs 
abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fucccfs, have endeavoured to 
proportion the number of letters to that of founds, that every four.d may have 
its own chara&er, and every charaQcr a fingle found. Such would be the. 
orthography of a new language to Pfe formed by a fynod of grammarians 
upon principles of fcience* But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their praGce, and make all their old books ufclefs ? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity of fuch 
an alteration l 

Some of theft fchemes I (hall however exhibit, which may be ufed according 
to the diverfities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators* 
v One of the firft who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, feeretary of ftate to Queen Elisabeth, a mao of real learning, 
and much praftifed in grammatical difquiGtions. Had he written the following 
lines according to his fcheme, they would have appeared thus ; 

At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name, 

. The glory of the priefthood, and the fhame, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous ftgc. 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. 

At IcngS Erafmus, Sat gret Vngurd nam, 

AC glori of Sc pr eft hud, and fee zam, 

Stemmd < 5 e wild torrent of a barb'rous ag. 

And dfov 8os holi Vandals off Be ftag. 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr* Gill, the celebrated 
mafter of St. Paul's fchool in London j which I cannot represent exactly for 
want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of chara&cr* 
now in ufe, fo as to make it underftood, exhibiting two fUxuas of Spcnferin the 
reformed orthography* 

Spcnfer, book Hi- canto 5* 

Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed. 

With which her fovereign mercy thou doft quite? 

Thy life &e faved by her gracious deed ; 

But thou doft ween with villanous defpighr. 

To blot her honour, and her heav'niy light* 

Die, rather die, than fo di (loyally 
Perm of hex high defert, or feero fo light* 

Fair death it is to ftiun more flume; then die* 

Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love difioyalty it be. 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah 1 far be fuch reproach from xne> 

What can I left do, than her love therefor*, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve, 

I Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

Tny life Are gave, thy life Ihe doth deferve ; 

Pie, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwtrvt* 


I 


Vrffenkful wro, fizid hj, iz Sis <5e mjd, 
WiJ too hsr folhmin mufi $o\i duft qujt ? 
Dj Ijf pj bj hir graft us djd ; 


MSJ IjJ 

BttttSouduft 


T. 
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Tu blot htr bo*oj, «nd her hefetij Ii£t* 

Pj, r^ir dj. Ben ib diflofelj 

Djm of htr Li dtzsrt, or fjra lb liAt* 

Frir df'Ij it it tu fun m«r f«m ; tin dj. 

Pj, rater dj, Sin itlir lull difloialj* 

But if tu lu|| difloitfltj it bj, '* 

Sal 1 Sin hat hir Sat from diBez d«r 
Mj broiit? ah! r>- bj fas npro? from m]« 

Wat lean I In du Bzn hir luto ikrfiw. 

Si b I her du riward kanot reft«r ? 

Dj, raSir dj, and djig du htr firfo, 

Dj hir full, and Lit! g hir xd«r. 

Dj Ijf rj gib, Bj Ijf fj duA dizrrtl; 

Dj, raStr dj. Sea star from hsr fsitis fwirb. 

Dr* Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
Aerftanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He feems 
to have been more fanguine than his predeceffors, for he printed his book ac¬ 
cording to his own fchezne; which the following fpecia.cn will make eafily un- 
derftood. 

But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, it is better to Hand upon your guard, than to 
truft to their gentlenefs* For the Lifeguard of yo.ur face, which they have 
mo ft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made of coarfe bouicering, to be drawn 
and knit about yoor collar, which for snore fafety is to be lined againft the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth* Firft cut a piece about an inch and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from 
one ear to the <xher ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two ihort 
pieces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the checks, and then 
let another piece about the breadth of a (hilling againft the top of the nofe. 
At other times, when they are not angered, a little piece half a quarter broad, 
to cover the eyes and parts about them, may ferve, though it be in the heat of 
the day* 

Bet penfoever you hav’ occafion to trubble Beir patienc 1 , or to csorn among 
Sera feting trobled, it is better to ftand upon your gard, Ban to truft to Bek 
gentlenes* For Be faf’ gard of your fac*, pi? Hey hav’ moft mind 1 onto, 
provid* a purfehwd, mad* of ceerie bothering, to tu drawn and knit about 
your collar, pb for mor’ faf’ty is to ber lined s^ainft B* eminent parts wit 
uraoUen clot. Firft cot a pete* about an ina and a half broad, and half a yard 
long, to reaa round by Be temples and forehead, from one ear to Be oBer; 
pb feting lowed in his pUc*, join unto it two fort paces of the fans breadr 
under Be eyt, for the balli of Be duties, and then fet an oBer p«c* about Be 
bnadx of a filling againft the top o Be nofe* At ©Ber tiro’s, pen Bey at’ 
not angered, a little picc half a quarter broad, to cover Be cys and parts about 
them, may fene, Bowg it be in the beat of Be day* Butler #* tbt Nature and 
Properties of Bus , 1634* 

In the time of Charles I* them was a very prevalent inclination to change 
the orthography} as appears, among other books, in fuch editions of the 
works of Milton as were publilhed by himlelf. Of thole reformers, every 
man had his own fcheroc ; but they agreed in one general defign of accommo¬ 
dating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting fuch as they thought fu- 
perfluovs* Some of them would have written tbefe lines thus s 


All the erth 


Shall then be pmradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais* 

Bifhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philolopbica! language, 
propofed, without cxpe&ing to be followed, a regular orthography; by which 
the Lord's prayer is to be written thus: 

Yur Fadher hvitfli art in fteven heHoed bi dhyi ndm, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
bi dyn in erth as it it in heven, dec* 

We have ftnee had no general reformers; but foroe ingenious men have 
endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing 4w*w and labor for 
kum*mr and lsbmr r red for read in the preter-tenfc, fait for fays, refete for repeat, 
explam for eaflam, or datlame for declaim • Of thefe it may be laid, that as they 
have done no good, they have done little harm ; both bccaufe they have inno- 
tated little, and bccaufc few have followed them* 

The EnglUh language his properly no dialed* ; the ftyle of writers has no 
profefled diverfity in the ufe of words, or of their, flexions, and terminations, 
•or differs but by different degrees of flcill or care. The oral diltion is uniform 
so no fpatious country, but has lefs variation In England than in moft other 
nations of equal extent* The language of the northern counties retains many : 
words now out of ufe, but which arc commonly of the genuine Teutonick 
race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now feems harfti and rough, 
but was probably ufed by our ancefton* The northern fpeech is therefore not 
i u-t arou# but obfokte* The fpeech in the weftera provinces feems to differ 
frem the general diftion rather by n depraved proawUtion, than by any real 
difference which letters would exprek. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

E TYMOLOGY teaches the dedu&ion of one word from 
another, and the various modifications by which the fenfe 
of the fame word is diverged ; as horfe, borfes ; I love, I loved* 

Of tbt Article* 

The Englifh have two articles, an or a, and the. 

An, a. 

A Jias an indefinite fignification, and means dot, with fome 
reference to more; as This is a good book , that is, one among the 
books that art good. He •was killed by a f word , that is, fiBtb 
Jword. This is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, for 
of thofe that are men than one of thofe that art boys • An army 
might enter •without refiftance, that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the Angular, we fpeak 
in the plural without an article ; as, theft are good books • 

I have made an the original article, hecaufe it is only the Saxon an, or sen, 
one, applied to a new ufe, as the German tin, and the French uni the » being 
cut off before a caufonant in the fpeed of utterance* . 

Grammarians of the laft age dired, that an fhould be ufed 
before b ; whence it appears that the Englifh anciently afpirated 
lefs. An is flil! ufed before the Alent b , as, an herb , an bonefi 
but otherwife a : as. 


one 


man 


A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a horfe. 


Shakefpeare . 


An or a can only be joined with a Angular, the correfpondent 
plural is the noun without an article, as I want a pen ; I wank 
pens : or with the pronominal adjedive fomt, as / want feme pens* 

The has a particular and definite fignification. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal taflc 
Brought death iuto the wor *d. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit , and this world in which we live. 
So, He gi*vetb fodder for the cattle , and green herbs for the ufe of 
man ; that is, for thofe beings that are cattle, and bis ufe that 
is man. 

0 • 

The is ufed in both numbers. 


I am as free as Nature firfl made man. 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran 

Many words are ufed withont articles ; as. 


D'ryden < 


1. Proper names, as John, Alexander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, 
Jerufalem , Athens , Rome, London . God is ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abflrad names, as blacknefs, witchcraft, •virtue , •vice, beauty , 
uglinefs , love, hatred, anger , goodnature, kindnefs • 

Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing 
is implied: This is not beer, but water : this is not brafs, but 
| feel. 

Of Nouns Substantives. 

The relations of Englifh nouns to words going before or fol- 
lowiug, are not exprefled by cafes, or changes of termination, 
but as in moft of the other European languages by prepofitions, 
unlefs we may be faid to have a genitive cafe. 


Nom. Magifter, 
Gen* Magiftri, 

Dat. Magiftro, 
Acc* Magi ft rum, 
Voc. ~ Magifter, 


Singular* 

a Mafter, the Mafter. 
of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or Mailers, 

the Mafters* 

to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 
a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Mafter, O Mafter. 




I AW, Magifirps frm * Mafter, from tbt Mailer. 


Plural. 
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Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 


Magiftri, 

Magiilrorum. 

Magiftris, 

Magiilros, 
Magi ft a. 
Magi Hr is. 


Plural. 

Mailers, the Mailers. 

► of Mailers, of the Mailers. 
to Mailers, to the Mailers. 
Mailers, the Mailers. 
Mailers, O Mailers. 
from Mall txs, from the Mailers. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thi is : 


Mailer, 

Scholar, 


Gen . Mailers. 
Gat . Scholars. 


Plur* Mailers. 
Plur. Scholars. 


Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, mafler's, fcbolar s, 
according to an opinion long received, that the *s is a contraction of bis, as the 
fo Idler's vo/our, for the foldier his valour i but this cannot be the true original, 
becaufe ’i is put to female nouns. Women'$ beauty j the Virgin't delicacy j Haughty 
unrelenting bate: and collective nouns, as Womens p affiant, the rabble's 
infolence, the multitude's folly ; in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
under flood. We fay likewife, the foundation's flrmgtb, the diamond's lufire , the 
winter's fiverity ; but in thefe cafes bis may be underflood, be and bis having 
formerly been applied to neuters in the place now fuppiied by it and its* 

The learned and iagacious Wallis, to whom cveiy Englife grammarian owes a 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adje&ive pfflfjivo; 
1 think with no more propriety than he might have applied the fame to rhe geni¬ 
tive in cfuitumdecus # Trcjae oris , or any other Latin genitive. Dr.Lowth, on the 
Other part, fuppofes the pofleflive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive cafes. 

This termination of the noun teems to conflitute a zeal genitive indicating 
pofleffion. It is derived to us from thofe who declined a jmitb ; Gen. 

j\T.ifcer, of afmab ; Plur. pmifccj*, or fmitbs ; and fo in two other of 

■their feven dcclenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the 
genitive and plural were longer by a fyllsble than the original word : knitis, for 
knight's, in Chaueer ; leavis, for leaves, in Spenfcr. 

When a word ends in s, the genitive may be the fame with the nominative, as 
Venus Temple* 

The plural is formed by adding /, as table , tables ; fly, flits ; 
flfter, fljhrs ; wood, woods ; or es where s could not othenvife be 
founded, as after eh, s , fh, x, k ; after c founded like s, and g 
like j \ the mute / is vocal before s, as lance, lances ; outrage , 
outrages* 

The formation of the plural and genitive Angular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in u, as men, women, oxen,fwine , and more 
anciently eyen- and Jboon* This formation is that which generally prevails in the 
Xeutonick dialcdls. 

Words that end in f commonly form their plural by ves, as 
leaf loaves.; calf, calves* 


wff, 

ban 


t 



children from child* 

Plurals-ending in s have for the mod part no genitives; but 
we fay. Womens excellencies, and IVeigh the mens wits againfl the 
ladies hairs . Pope. 1 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' boufe may be faid for the boufe of Lords ; but fuch 
pKrafts are not now in ufe; and furely an Englife ear rebels againil them. They 
would commonly produce a troublefome ambiguity, as the Lord's boufe may be 
the boufe of Lords, or the boufe of a Lord* Befides that the mark of elifion is 
improper, for in the Lords' boufe nothing is cut off. 

Some English fubftantives, like thofe of many other languages, change their 
tonuination as they exprefs different fexes, as prince, princefs ; ailor, aHrcfs; /fee, 
hone's ; hero, heroine* To thefe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added ar bit refs, 
poetefs, c haunt refs, duebtfs, tig refs, govermfs, tut refs, pecrefs, autborefs, traytrefs , 
and perhaps others. Of thefe variable terminations we have only a fufficient 
number to make us feel our want; for when we fay of a woman that fee is a 
pbiUfopber, an aftronomer, a builder, a weaver, a dancer, wc perceive ah impro¬ 
priety in the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can fay that fee is an 
architect, a botanifi, a fludent , becaufe thefe terminations have not annexed to 
them the notion of lex. In words, which the necclimes of life are often re¬ 
quiring, the ft* is diftinguifecd not by different terminations, but by different 
names, as, a bull, a cow ; a borfe, a mare ; equus, equa ; a cock, a ben ; and fome- 
times by pronouns prefixed, as a h c-goat, a list-goat* 

* Of Adjectives. 

a 

Adjectives in the Englifh language are wholly indeclinable; 
having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and being added to 
iiibftantives in all relations without any change ; as a good wo¬ 
man, good women, of a good woman ; a good man, good men, of 

* oodmn - )i :itize< in 


The Comparifon of AdjeQlves* 

The comparative degree of adje£lives is formed by adding or, 
the fuperlative by adding eft, to the pofitive ; as fair, fairer, 
faaxefl; lovely, lovelier, lovelie/?; ftweet, fwcet er, (weeteft; low, 
lower, low eft ; high, higher, higlie/?. 

Some words are irregularly compared ; as good, better, beft ; 
bad, worfe, worft; little, lefts, leaft ; near, nearer, next; much, 
more, moft ; many (or moe), more (tor moer), moft (for moeft) ; late, 
later, lateft or laft* 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moft, as 

nether, nethermoft ; outer, outer moft ; under, undermoft ; up, upper, 
upper moft ; fore, former,foremoft* 

Moft is iometimes added to a fubflanttve, as topmoft, fouthmoft* 
Many adjectives do not admit of comparifon by terminations, 
and are only compared by more and moft, as benevolent, more 
benevolent , moft benevolent* 

All adjectives may be compared by more and moft, even when 
they have comparatives and fupcrlatives regularly formed; as 
fair ; fairer, or more fair ; fair eft, or moft fair* 

In adjectives that admit a regular comparifon, the comparative more it oftener 
ufed than the fuperiative mop, as more fair is oftener written for fairer, than mfl 
fair for fairtft* 

I 

The comparifon. of adjectives is very uncertain; and being 
• much regulated by commodioufnefs of utterance, or agreeable- 
; nefs of found, is not eafily reduced to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

PolyfyIIablcs, or words.of more than two fyllablcs, are feldora 
compared otherwife than by more and moft, as deplorable, more 
deplorable, moft deplorable . 

Di Syllables are feldom compared if they terminate in fome, 
as fulfome, toilfome ; in fttl, as careful, fpleettful, dreadful ; in 
ing, as trifling, charming ; in ous, as porous ; in leys, as carclefs, 
harmlefs ; in td, as wretched; ill id, as candid; in a!, as mortal ; 
in ent, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as certain ; in ive, as mifftve ; 
in dy, as woody ; in fy, as puffy ; in ky, as rocky, except lucky ; 
in my, as roomy ; in ny, as fktnny; in fy, as ropy , except happy ; 
in ry, as hoary* 

Some comparatives and fuperlative* are yet fotfnd in good writers, forme# 
Without regard to the foregoing rules: hut in a language fubjeded fo little and fo 
lately to grammar, fuch anomalies rouit frequently occur. 

So fbady is compared by Milton* 

She in fhaditfi covert hid, 

Tun’d her nocturnal note. ParadifeLoJi* 

And virtusus* 

What fee wills to fay or do. 

Seems wifeft, virtvoufefi, difcreetell, bell. Faradfc Lop* 

So trifling, by Kay, who i* indeed of no great authority. 

It is not fo decorous, in refpe£l of God, that be fhould immediately 
do all the mean eft and triflingeft things himfelf, without making ufe of 
9ny inferior or fubordinate minifter. Ray on she Creation • 

Fantout, by Milton . 

1 feall be nam'd among the famoufefl 
Of women, fung at folemn feilivals. Miltons Agmfet* 

Inventive, by Afcbam. 

Thofe have the invtntrvfl heads for all purpofes, and rounded tongues 
in all matters. AJcbam's Scbodmafter* 

Mortal, by Bacon* 

The mortaUft poifonspraflifed by the Weft Indians, have fome mixture 
of the blood, fat, or fiefe of man. Bacon* 

Natural, by Wot ton* 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and neturall-ft considerations 
that belong to this piece. Wet ton's ArcbitcBurt* 

Wretched, by Jotfon * 

The wretebtder are the contemners of all helps; fuch as prefuming on 
their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they un¬ 
derstand not things. Ben Jonfin* 

Powerful, by Milton* 

We have fuftain'd one day in doubtful fight. 

What heav’n's great King hath pew'rfoil to fend 
Again ft vs frort about his throne. Paradife Left* 

‘ The 
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The termination In jfr may Be accounted in feme fort a degree of companion, 
|y which the fignifici.iou is dimjniHed below the pcficivc, as blacky blackijb, or 
tending to blacknefs; fair, falti/b, or having a little tafte of fait; they therefore 
admit no comparifon. This termination is feldom added but to words exprefting 
fenfible qualities, ^or often to words of above one fyjlabtc, and is fcar^dy ufed 
in the fotemn or fublimc ftyle* ? ' * 1 

Of Pronouns. 

Pronouns, in the Englifh language, are, /, thou, be, with tHeir 
plurals, ive, ye, they ; it, who, •which, what, whether, whojbever, 
whatfoever, my, mine , our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours , his, her, 
hers, their, theirs, this , that, other, another, the fame, fomt. 


The pronouns perfonal are irregularly infie&ed. 


1 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

We 

Me 

Us 

Thou 

Ve 

Thee 

You 


Nom. 

Accuf and other 
oblique cafes. 

, Nom- 

Oblique. 

You is commonly ufed in nqodrrn writers for ye, particularly in the language .of 
cere.nony, where the fecond perfon plural i«r ufed for the fccond perfon fingular, 
Ycu art my friend. " • . __ ' 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

He 

They 

Oblique. 

tlim 

Them 

Nom. 

She 

They 

Oblique. 

Her 

Them 

Nom . 

It 

They 

Oblique. 

Its 

Them 


a •**■«••* 

Them } ^PP^^ 10 mafeuiines. 


Them } applied to feminines. 

} Applied to neuters or things. 

For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe he, and for 

its, hi sc 

The pofleflive pronouns, like ether adje&ives, are without 
cafes or change of termination. 

The pofleffivfe of the fcxil perfon is r ., mine, oust, ours ; of the 
fecond, thy, thine,jour,yours ; of the third, from he, his ; from Jhe, 
her, and hers ; and in the plural their? theirs, for both fexes. 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, are ufed ^hen the fbbftantive preceding is feparated 
by a verb, as Tbtfe art our books- Theft books art nun. Your ebfddrtn sMel ours 
in future, but our* furjaft yours tn harming. 

Can, yours, bers , theirs, notwitfa(landing their feeming plural termination, 
are applied equally to finxular and plural fuhibmcive*. as. This bock is ours. Theft 


_ * are ours. 

Mint and thine were formerly ufed Before a vowel, as mine amiable lady ; which, 
though now dtfufed in profe, might be ftill properly continued in poetry: they are 
■fed as ours and yours, and are referred to a fubflantive preceding, as tby houfe is 
larger than mint, but my garden ir more fpacious than tbim. 

Their and theirs are the pofleilives likewife of they, when they 
ii the plural of it, and are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative a it, who, which, what, whether, whofoevtr, 
whatfoever. 


Siug and Plur. 

Nom-. Who 

Gen . whofe 

Other oblique cafes * Whom 


Sing, and Plur. 

Nom, Which 

Gen . Of which, or whofe 

Other oblique cafes- Which. 


Who is now ufed in relation to perfoni, and which in relation to things; but 
they were anciently confounded* At lead it was common to fay, the man which, 
though 1 remember no example of the thing who, 

Whofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. Milton. 

Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accusative cafes; and has no plural, 
being applied only to *nr of a number, Commonly to one of two, as Whether of 
theft is left /know not- Whether fbnll l c beefs t It If now almoft obfoietr. 

What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 

Whofoevtr, whatfoever, being compounded of who qx what, 
and foevtr, follow the rule of their primitives. 


In all cafes, 


Singular. 

{ This 
That . 
Other 
Whether 


Plural. 

Theft 

Thole 

Others 


The piu ral ethers is not 
as I bout font other borfes. 


but when it is referred to a fubftantlve preceding, 
I have net font the fame borfes, but others. 


Another, being only an ether, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have a 
relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof, herein, hereby, hereafter , 
herewith , thereof, therein, therely, thereupon , therewith , whereof, 
wherein, wherely, whereupon, wherewith, which fignify, of this,, 
in this. See. of that, in that, ScC. of which, in which , &c. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for and 
where for, for that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, 
and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be palling by degrees 
into negleft, though proper, ufeful, and analogous. They are. 
referred both to lingular and plural antecedents. 

• There are two more words ufed only in conjunction with pro* 
nouns, own and felf- 

Own is added to pofTeffives, both lingular and plural, as my 
own hand, our own houfe. It is emphatical, and implies a filent 
contrariety or oppoiition ; as I live in my own houfe, that is, uot 
in a hired honfe, This I did with my own band, that is, without 
help, or not ly proxy. 

Self is added to pofleflives, as myfelfyourfclves ; and fometimes 
to perfonal pronouns, as kimfelf, itfelf, tbemfelves . It then, like 
o-tvn, exprefles emphalis and oppoiition, as I did this myfelf, 
that is, not another » or it forms a reciprocal pronoun,, as We 
hurt ourfcl'ves by •vain rags. 

Himfclf, itfelf, tbemfelves, arc fuppofed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for 
bis fef, it* Jclf,. their fllvss j. Or that [elf is always a fubftantive. This fccmt 
juftly obferved, for, we- fay, Hi came himfclf j Himfclffrail do this , where bimfelf 
cannot be an accufativc* 


Of the V e R B. 

Englilh verb* ane a&i ve, as I love or 
The neuters are formed like the afiives. 


neuter, as. rikngmjh* 


Moil verbs fignifying afihtt may likewife fignify condition or habit, and become 
neuters, af I love, I am in love § Ifirike, 1 am now finking. 

Verbs have only two tenfes infiefted in their terminations, the 
prefent, and the limple preterite ; the other tenfes are compounded 
of the auxiliary verbs have, Jhall, will, let, may, can, and the in* 
finitive of the active or neuter verb. 

The paffive voice is formed by joining the participle preterite 
to the fubftantive verb, sal am loved • 


To have. Indicative Mood• 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing- I have ; thou haft ; he hath or has ; 

Plur. We have ; ye have ; they have. 

Has is a termination corrupted from hath, hut now more frequently ufed both 
in verfe and profe* 

Simple Preterite-. 

Sing, I had ; thou hadft ; he had ; 

Plur. We had ; ye had ; they had. 

Compound Preterite,. 

Sing. I have had; thou haft had ; he has or hath had ; 

Plur . We have had ; ye have had ; they have had. 

PreterpluperfcQ. 

Sing. 1 had had ; thou hadft had $ he had had ^ 

Plur. We had had; ye had had ; they had had. 

Future. 

Sing- / lhall have; thou (halt have 5 he (hall have;1 
Plur- Wc lhali have ; yt lhall have * they lhall have, 

I]/ a ClO'l 7 t Stand. 
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Second Future. 

Stag* / will hive; thou wilt have ; he will have $ 

Plur. We will hive; ye will have ; they will have. 

By reading theft: future tcafei m»y be obfemd the variation! of Jbeil and 
toil/. 

Imperative Mood. 

Stag* Have, ar have than ; let him have; 

Plar. Let as have j have, or have ye ; let them have. 


Sing. 

Plar. 


Conjunctive Mood. 

Pre/eat. 

I have; then have; be have ; 

We have; ye have; they have. 

Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 


Preterite compound. 

Stag . I have had; then have had ; he have had ; 

Plar. We have had; ye have had ; they have had. 

Put are. 

Sing. I fhall have; as in the Indicative. 

Second Pat are. 

Stag. I (hall have had ; thou (halt have had; he (hall have had ; 
Plur. We (hall have had ;ye (hall have had ; they (hall have had. 


The 


potei 

the prdent; and might , could, or fboald , in the preterite, joined 
with the infinitive mood of the verb. 

Prefent. 

Sing. I may have ; thou may ft have; he may have -5 
Plur. We may have ; ye may have.; they may have. 

Preterite . 

Sing. I might have; thou mightft have ; he might have ; 

Plur. We might have; ye might have ; they might have. 


Potential. 

tential form of fpeaking is exprefted by may, can, in 


Sing. 

Plur. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


Prefent. 

1 can have ; thou canft have ; he can have-; 

We can have ; ye can have ; they can have. 

Preterite. 

/ could have ; thou couldft have ; he could have ; 
We could have ; ye could have; they could have. 

In like manner (hould is uuited to the verb. 


There is likewife a double preterite. 

Sing. J ftiould have had; thou (houldft have had ; he lhould have 

had; 

Plur. We (hould have had; jrlhould have had ; they (hould have 

had. 

In like manner .we ufe, I might have had ; / could have had, 
Wr. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent. To have. Preterite. To have had. 

Participle prefent. Having. Partuiple preter. Had. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


Verb Active.' To love. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

/ love ; thou loveft; he loveth, or loves 
We love ; ye love ; they love. 


Preterite fimple. 
Sing. I loved ; thorn lovedft ; he loved $ 
Plur. We loved ; ve loved ; they loved. 


^ Digitized b 


PreterpluptrfeR. J had loved, W c. 

Future. I (hall love, iic. I will love, We. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


Imperative. 

Love, #r love thou ; let him love ; 

Let us love ; love, or love ye ; let them love. 


Conjunctive. Prefent . 

Sing. I love ; thou love ; he love; 

Plur. We love; ye love ; they love. 

Preterite fimple , as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have loved, Wr. 

Future. / (hall love, Wr. 

Second Future. J (hall have loved, W c. 

Potential. 

Prefent. I may or can love, W c. 

Preterite. I might, could, or (hould love, Wr. 

Double Preterite. / might, could, or (hould have loved, W c. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite. To have loved. 

Participle prefent. Loving. Participle paft. Loved. 


The palfive is formed by the addition of the participle prete¬ 
rite to the different tenfes of the verb to be, which muft there* 
fore be here exhibited. 

Indicative. Prfent. 

Sing. 1 am; thou art; be is; 

Plur. We are, or be ; ye are, or be ; they arc, or be. 

The plural bt Is now little in ufe. 

Preterite. 

Sing . / was ; thorn waft, or wert; he was 5 
Plur. We were * ye were ; they were. 

Wat is properly of the conjunctive mood, and ought not to he ufed in the 
indicative. 

Preterite compound, /have been. We. 

PreterpluperfeS . /hadbeen. We. 

Future. I (hall or will be, Wr. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou ; let him be ; 

Plur. Let as be ; be ye ; let them be. 

Conj unftive. Prefeat . 

Sing. I be ; thou beeft % he be ; 

Plur. We be^ ye be* they be. 

• Preterite . 

Sing. I were ; thou wert; be were; 

Plur. We were ; ye were; they were. 

Preterite compound, /have been, Wr. 

Future . I (hall have been, Wr. 

Potential. 

/ may or can ; would/ could, or (hould be ; could, would, or 
(hould have been, W 0 . 


lufinitive. 

Prefent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 

Participle prefent. Being, Participle preter. Having been. 


Paflive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

/ am loved, Wr. /was loved. We. I have been loved, Wr. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
If / be loved, Wr. If / were loved, Wr. 
loved, ttr. 


If I (hall have been 

Potential 
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Potential Mood. 

/may or can be loved, lie. I might, could, or fhould be loved, 
t£c I might, could, or fhould have been loved, &c*. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be loved. Preterit*. To have been loved. 

Participle. Loved. 

There is another form of Englifh verbs, in which the infinitive 
mood is joined to the verb do in its various inflections, which are 
therefore to be learned in this place. 


To Do. 

Indicative. Prefent • 

Sing. I do; thou doft; he doth ; 

PIttr. We do; ye do ; they do. 

Preterite . 

Sing, /did; /£#*didil ; he did; 

Plnr. We did; ye did ; they did. 

Preterite, &c. J have done, &c. I had done, & c, ° 

Future . I fhall or will do, &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou ; let him do; 

Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 

Conjunctive. Prefent * 

Sing. I do ; thou do; he do ; 

Plur. W* do; ye do; they do. 

The reft are as in the Indicative. 

Infinitive. To do; to have done. 

Participle prefent. Doing. Participle prefer. Done. 

Do is fbmetimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as I do W, I did love ; 
fimply for I love, or I loved ; but this is confidered as a vitious 
mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically; as, 

I do love thee , and •when I love thee not, 


Chaos is come again. 


Shakefpcare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative ; ' as I like her, hut I 
do not love her ; I vjifbed him fnccefs, hut did not help him. This, 

by cuftom at leaft, appears more eafy than the other form of 
expreffing the fame fenfe by a negative adverb after the verb, / 
like her , but love her not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the fecond 
perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do; zs Stop him, but 
do not hurt him ; Praife beanty, but do not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in which it is 
ufed through all the perfons; as Do / live I Doft thou fir ike 
me? Do they rebel I Did I complain ? Didft thou love hert Did 
Jhe die ? So likewife in negative interrogations ; Do I not yet 
grieve ? Did Jhe not die I 

Do and did are thus ufed only for the prefent and fimple pre¬ 
terite. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 
when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate them neuter 
paffives, as they are inflefted according to the paffive form by the 
help of the verb fubftantive to be. They anfwer nearly to the 
reciprocal verbs in French; as 

I am rifen 9 furrexi, Latin ; Je me fuis leve, French. 

I was walked out, exieram ; Je m’etois promen e. 

In like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenfe; as, I am going* «. 
f am grieving, dolto. She is dying, ilia moritur. The tempeft i« raging, /i/nf 
procc/la. I am purfuing an enemy, boft<m inferior. So the other rentes, as, Wt 
xvort miking , WiMrffiyrlif, / havs btm folk'mgs / bed been walking, 

or will bt walking. * S2 C " 3 
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There is another manner of ufing the a£Hve participle, which gives it a pall 
five fignjfication : as. The grammar is now printing, grammaijca jam runt 
ebart'u imfrimitur . The brafs is forging, eera txcudurtur. This is, in my opi¬ 
nion, a vitious exprefiion, probably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now 
fomewhat obfolete : book i* a printing , ‘the brafs is a forging ; a being pro¬ 

perly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns Cgnifjing action, according to 
the analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modem writers frequently con¬ 
founded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly negle&ed, when fome convenience 
of verification does not invite its revival. It is ufed among the purer writers of 
former times after if, though, ere , before, till or until, whether , except, unlefs, 
wbatfoever, wbomfiever, and words of wifhing 5 as. Doubt left thou art our father , 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Ifratl acknowledge ut not. 

Of Irregular Verbs. 

The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Jonfon into four con¬ 
jugations, without any reafbn arifing from the nature of the lan¬ 
guage, which has properly but one conjugation, fuch as has been 
exemplified; from which all deviations are to be confidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs, 
and the verbs derived from them, very frequent; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, follow 
the regular form. 

Our verbs arc obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of 
the preterite, and Its participle. Indeed, in the fcantinefs of our conjugations, 
there is fc&rcely any other place for irregularity. 

The firft irregularity is a flight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction : the laft lylia¬ 
ble ed is often joined with the former by fuppreffion of e ; as lov'd 
for loved; after c 9 ch 9 fh,f 9 k, x 9 and after the confonants f, th 9 
when more flrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n, r, if 
preceded by a fhort vowel, / is ufed in pronunciation, but very 
feldom in writing, rather than d; as placet, fnatch't, ffh't, wak y t, 
dwel’t,fmePt; for plac'd, fnatch'd, fife'd, wak y d, dweVd, fineVd ; 
or placed, fnatchedffifhed, waked, dwelled, fmelted. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or //, or p, make their pre¬ 
terite in /, even in folemn language; as crept , fclt 9 dwelt B 
fometimes after x, ed is changed into /, as vext; tliis is not con- 
ftant. 

A long vowel is often changed into* a fhort one; thus, kept, 
\Jlept 9 wept, crept, fwept; from the verbs, to keep, to Jleep, to weep » 
to creep, to fiweep. 

Where d or t go before, the additional letter d or /, in thi» 
contracted form, coalefce into one letter with the radical d ox t : 
if / were the radical, they coalefce into t ; but if d were the ra¬ 
dical, then into d or /, as the one or the other letter may be 
more eafily pronounced: as read, led, fpread, fhed, fhred, bid, hid, 
chid, fed, bled, bred, feed , fir id, Jlid, rid; from the verbs to read, 
to lead, to feread, to fhed, to jhread , to bid, to hide, to chide, to 
feed, to bleed, to breed, to fpeed, to flride, to flide, to ride. And 
thus, cafe, hurt, cofi, burfi t eat, beat, fweet , Jit, quit, fmit , wri*, 
bit, hit, met, fhot ; from the verbs to caft, to hurt, to ceft, to 
bnrft, to eat, to beat, to fweat, to fit, to quit, to finite, to write , 
to bite, to hit, to meet, to Jbaot. And in like manner, lent , fent, 
rent , girt ; from the verbs to lend, to fend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paflive is often formed in en, in- 
ftead of ed; as been, taken, given , Jlain, known ; from the verbs 
to be, to take , to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only written , 
bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden , Jhotten, chofen, broken ; but 
likewife writ, bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, fhot, chofe, broke, are pro- 
mifeuoufly ufed in the participle, from the verbs to write , to 
bite, to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to Jhoot, to choofe , to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner finvn, Jhewn, hewn, mown, loaden , laden, 
as well as fow'd, jhew'd, hew'd, mow'd, loaded, laded, from the 
verbs to fow, to fhew, to hew, to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to give any 
rule; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, that when a verb 
has a participle diftinCt from its preterite, as write, wrote, writ - 

ten, that diilinft participle is more proper and elegant, as The 
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hook it written, is better than The bmk is wrote. Wrote however 
may be uied in poetry; at lcaft if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think themfclves perhaps 
entitled to trample on grammarians. 

There arc other anomalies in the preterite. 

I. Win* /pin* begin* Jwrm,flrike* flick* fing* fling* fling* ring, 

•wring, faring* Jwing* drink* fink* Jhrink* ft ink* come* run* find* 

hind* grind, <ivtnd* both in the preterite, imperfefl, and partici- 
pic paflive, give won* J'pun, begun, Jwum, firuck* fiuck* Jung* 
fiuug, flung* rung* wrung* fprung*fwung* drunk*junk* Jhrunk, flunk* 
come* run* foupd* bound* ground* wound \ And moil of them are 
alfo formed in the preterite by a* as began* rang* Jang* fprang* 


ftrengtben ; fhort, to Jborten ; fad, to /often j white, re whiten p 
black, /e blacken ; hard, #p harden ; foft, /p /often* 

From fubftantives are formed adje&ives of plenty, by adding 
the termination y ; as a loufe, lou/y; wealth, wealthy ; health* 
healthy ; might, mighty; worth, worthy ; wit, witty; luft, lufty ; 
water, watery * earth, earthy ; wood, a wood, woody * air, airy ; 
a heart, hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From fubibmtives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination ful* denoting abundance; as joy*joyful ; fruit, 
frwtful ; youth, youthful ; care, careful ; ufe, mfefvl; delight, 
delightful ; plenty, plentiful; help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenie, but with fome kind of 
diminution thereof, the termination fome is added, denoting 


drank* came* rdn^ and fome others; but moft ot thefe arc now I fomething* or in fome degree .; as delight, delight fome ; game, game - 
obfolete. Some hi the participle paflive likewife take en* as * ■ • * " * 1 • * - 

jlricktn*ftruckcn* drunken* bounder:. 

2. Fight* teach* reach* feek* hefeech* catch* buy* Bring* think* 

•work* make fought* taught , raught* fought* befought* caught* 

Bought * Brought * thought * wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular form, 

as ttached* reached* befeeched* catcbed* worked • 


3. Fake* Jbake* forfah* wake , awake* fland* break* /peak* 
hear*fhear*fwear* tear* wear* weave* cleave* ftrive* thrive* drive, 
Jhine* rife* arij'c* finite* write* bide* abide* ride* choofe* chufl, 
tread* get* beget* forget* feethe* make in both preterite and partici¬ 
ple tookrfhook*forf00k* woke* awoke* flood* broke* /poke* bore* Jbore* 
Jwore* tore* wore, wove , clove, ft rove, throve* drove* Jbont* rofe, 
arofe*fmote* wrote, bode* abode* rode* chofe* trode* got* begot , for¬ 
got, fed* But we fay likewife, thrive* rife* finit* writ* abid* 
rid. In the preterite fome arc likewife formed by a* as brake , 
/poke* bare* Jhare* f ware* tare* ware* clave* gat, begat, forgat* 
and perhaps fome others, bat more rarely. In the participle 
paflive many of them are formed by en , as taken* fhaken* for - 
Jaken* broken* fpoken* born* fhorn* J worn* tom* worn* woven, 
el oven, thriven, driven* rifen* fmitten* ridden* chofen, trodden* got¬ 
ten* begotten* forgotten* fodden. And many do likewife retain 
the analogy in both, as waked* awaked* /beared* weaved* leaved* 

abided, feet bed. 

4. Give* bid, fit * make in the preterite gave* bade* fate ; in 
the participle paflive, given* bidden* Jitten ; but in both bid. 

3. Draw* know* grow* throw* blow* crow like a cock, fly, 
flay* Jee* ly* make their preterite drew* knew* grew* threw* 
blew* crew, flew, flevt* Jaw* lay ; their participles paflive by n, 
drawn* known* grown , thrown* blown* flown* flain* feen* lien, 

lain. Yet from flee is made fled-* from go* went* from the old 

wend* the participle is gone. 

0/ De rivat ion. 


That the EngliHi language may be more cafily understood, it is iwceflary to 
enquire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, and how the 
primitives are borrowed from other languages. In this enquiry 1 (hall fome- 
times copy Dr. Wallis, and f#mctimes endeavour to fupply his defeats, and rec¬ 
tify his errours. 

Nouns arc derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com¬ 
monly either the prefent of the verb; as to love, love; to fright, 
a fright; to fight, a fight; or the preterite of the verb, as, to 
ftrike, I flrick or ftrook, a ftroke. 

The attion is the fame with the participle prefent, as loving* 

frighting* fighting* fir iking. 

The agent, or perfon aCting, is denoted by the fyllable er 
added to the verb, as lover* ftighter,ftriker. 

Subftantives, adjectives, and fometimes other parts of fpeech, 
are changed into verbs: in which cafe the vowel is often 
lengthened, or the comonant foftened; as a houfe, to houfe; 
brafs, to braze; glafs, to glaze; grafs, to graze; price, to prize; 
breath, to breathe; a fifh, to fifh; oil, to oil; further, to fur¬ 
ther ; forward, to forward; hinder, to hinder. 

Sometimes the termination en is added, cfpecially to ad- 
jettives ; as hafte, to haflen * length, u lengthen; totngth* to 
' 1 


fome; irk, irkfome ; burden, burdenfemei trouble, troublefome j 
light, lightfome ; hand, handjome ; alone, loneflme; toil, toilfome . 

On the contrary, the termination lejs added to fubllantives, 
makes adjeflivcs fignifying want; as worihlefs, witlefs* heart - 
left * joyltfs* cardefs , hclplef*% Thus comfort, comfortlcfs; fap, 

faplefs. , . * 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the par¬ 
ticle un prefixed to many adjectives, or in before words derived 
from the Latin ; as pleafant, unpUafant ; Wife, unwife ; profit¬ 
able, unprofitable ; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy* unhealthy , 
unfruitful , unnfeful* and many more- 

The original Englifti privative is un ; but as we often borrow from the Latin, 
or its defendants, words already* fignifying privation, as mffficmcnus* bhpwus* 
indiferut, the inseparable particles un and in have fallen into confufion, from 
which it is not cafy to difentangle them. 

Un is prefixed to all words orginally Engtifii} as untrue* untruth* untaught^ 
unkandfome. 

Un is prefixed to all participles made privative adjc&ives, as unfediug, urrajjifl¬ 
ing, unaided, undilightcd, unendeared. 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle prefent, to mark a forbearance of 
aftion, as unfigbing ; but a privation of habit, as unfityme. 

Un is prefixed to moft fubftantives which have an Englifti termination, as an- 
fertilenefs, unpcrfc&refi* which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in or irn* 
as infertility, inperfeBion 5 uncivil* incivility ; unaBivt, incBivity. 

In borrowing adje&ives, if we receive them already compounded, it is ufual 
to| retain the particle prefixed, at indecent* inelegant, imprtper 5 but if we borrow 
the adje&ive, and add the privative particle, we commonly prefix un* as unpoliu* 

ungallant. 

The prepofitive particles dis and mis* derived from the des 
and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame as **; yet dis 
rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it anfwers to 
the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates fome error, and for 
the moft part may be rendered by the Latin words male or pcr~ 
per am. To like, to diflike ; honour, dtjhonour; to honour, to 
grace, to difbonour* to difgraa ; to deign, to difdeign; chance, 
hap, mifchance* mifhap ; to take, to mi flake ; deed, mifdeed ; 
to ufe, to mijufe ; to employ, to mifemploy; to apply, to mif- 
apply. 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the 
fame fignification ; as diftinguifh, diftinguo; dttraft* detraho* 
d*fame, defamo; detain , derineo. 

The termination ly added to fubftantives, and fbmetimes to 
adje&ives, forms adje&ives that import fome kind of fimilitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraction of lick or like. 

A giant, giantly* giantlike ; earth, earthly ; heaven, heavenly ; 
world * worldly; God* godly; j;ood, goodly.. 


The fame termination ly added to adjectives, forms adverbs 
of like fignification; as beautiful* beautifully; fweet, fweetly ; 
that is, in a beautiful manner ; with fome degree of Jweetnefs. 

The termination ifh added to adje&ives, imports diminution ; 
and added to fubftantives, imports fimilitude or tendency to a 
character; as green, greenifh ; white, whitifh ; foft, flftijh ; a 
thief, thievijk; a wolf, wohvifb; a child, childifh . 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, though not 
frequent; as.a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrsl * a pike, a 
pickrel ; this is a French termination: a goofe, a gofling ; this 
is a German 2*rmi nation: a Iamb, a lambkin ; a chick, a chicken; 
a man, a manikin ; a pipe, a pipkin ; and thus Halkin* whence the 
patronimick, Hawkins ; Wilkin, Tbomkin > and others. 

Yet 
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Yet Hill there I* mother form of diminution among the English, by leftening 
Ac found itfclf, cfpecialiy of vowels; at there is a form of augmenting them 
by enlarging, or even lengthening it { and that fometimes not fo much by 
change of the letters, a* of their pronunciation § at /up, ftp, flop, ftp, fippet, 
where, befides the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the 
tion ei 9 top, tjp j /pit, Jfxxtt ; labc, baby ; booby 9 (SSirctif j great pronounced long, 
cfpecialiy if with a Wronger found, grea-t ; little pronounced long, lee-fie j /big, 
tang, tang, imports a fucceflion of fmaller and then greater founds, and fo iji 
jingle, jangu, tingle, tangle, ■•■m 1 many other made words. 

Much however of this is arbitrary and ft 


French term in a- 


vnd thtrejc 


xctful, dependii 

oh 


Wallis. 


Of concrete adjectives are made abftraft fubftantives, by add¬ 
ing the termination ntft, and a few in hoed or bead, noting 
character or qualities; as white, nobitenefs j hard, hardnefs 5 
great, greatnefs ; ikilfnl, Jkilfulnefs , unfit If tdnefs ; godhead, man¬ 
hood, maidenhead, widowhood, knighthood, friefihood, likelihood, 

fulfehacd. 

There are other abftra&s, partly derived from adjectives, and 
partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the ter¬ 
mination th, a fmall change being fometimes made j as long, 
length ; ilrong, Jlrength»; broad, ortadth ; wide, width ; deep, 
depth 1 true, truth ; warm, warmth; dear, dearth; flow, JUnvth ; 
merry, mirth ; heal, health ; well, weal, nhealtb ; dry, droughtb ; 
young, youth ; and fb moon, month . 

Like thefe are fbme words derived from verbs; die, death ; 
till, tilth; grow, growth ; mow, later mowth , after movfth ; 
commonly fpoken and written later math , after math ; deal, 
Jtealth ; bear, birth; rue, ruth, and probably earth from to 
ear or plow ; fly, flight m , weigh, weight ; fray, fright \ to draw, 
draught . 

Thefe (LouJd rather be written flighth t feighth, only jthat cuilom wiU no 1 
fofter h to be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain faith 9 fpight, wreathe, wrath, broth, froth, breath, 
Jocth, worth, tight, wight, and the like, whofe primitives are either entirely 
obsolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived from fey or foyrfpry, wry, 
wreak, brew, mew, fry, bray, fay, work* 

Some ending in fhip imply an office, employment, or con¬ 
dition ; as kiugjhip, wardship, guardianjbip, partnerpip, ftsWard - 
fhip, beadfhip , lordjbip. 

Thus wcrflnp, that m, wertbjbip 3 whence worj&pful, and to worfhip. 

Some few ending in dom, tick, muck, do efpcci&lly denote 
dominion, at lead ftate or condition ; as kingdom, dukedom, 
earldom, princedom, popedom, chrifiendcm, freedom, wijdom, whore¬ 
dom, bijkoprick, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of 
the fame import with us as among them, fcarccly ever occur¬ 
ring, except in words derived from the French, as command¬ 
ment, ufage. 

There are in Endifij often long train* of words allied by their meaning and 
derivation $ as to beat, a bat, batoon, a battle, a beetle, a battle-door, to batter, 
better, a kind of glutinous composition for food, made by beating different bo¬ 
dies into one mafs. All thefe are of ffmilar fignificarion, and perhaps derived 
from the Latin batuo. Thus take, tench, fickle, tack, tackle j all imply a local 
conjunct ion, from the Latin tango, Utigi, taBum* 

From two are formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, twins, twine, twift, twirl, 
twig, tvju.b, twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 

The fallowing remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of mom 
fqbrlety than foiidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every language be entarged 
without end* 

Sn ufoalW imply the mfe, and what relates to it. From the Latin mafut 
are derived the French wz and the Englifb uo/e 3 and 1 itfft, a promontory, as 
prqeAfog lik* a nnfe. But as if from the coofonants mi taken from nafus, 
and tnnfpofcd, that they may the better correspond, fa denota mafut j and 
thence are derived many word* that relate to the nofc, as jnout,freeze,/more, 
fitort, ftuer, /nicker, foot, jneyil, Jmte, fnuf, fnufflt, fnajfle, fmarie,/nudge* 

There is another fit, which may psrhaf s be derived from the Latin Jinuo, as 
Jnake, fmak, /nail, hare ; fo likewi k /nap and /natch, /nib, [nub. 

Bl imply a blap\ as blew, blmfl, to blafl, to blight, and, metaphorically, to 
blag one's reputation 3 bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to took bleak or weather¬ 
beaten, bleak, blay, bleach, blnfter, blurt , blfier, blab, bladder, bleb, blifter, blab¬ 
ber-lib't, blabber-cheek't, hfoeed, bhte-hcrrings, blafi, blaze, to blow, that is, blcf- 
fm, bloom 3 and perhaps bhod and blufh. 

la the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agreement bcc*cen 
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the letters and the things fignified 3 and therefore the founds of letters fmaller, 
/harper, louder, clofer, fofter, ftronger, clearer, moja obfeure, and snore ftridu*- 
Jous, do very often intimate the like cffcftj in the things fignified. 

Thus words^ that begin with fir intimate the force‘and effett of the riling 
fignified, as jr probably derived from cqfon/fjii, or firenuus ; as firong, firengtb, 
Jh*ew, firikt, flreakt, firoke, firipe, firive, firifs, firuggle, firout, firut, firetch, 
firait, ftriff, jfreight, that is, narrow, difirain, fire/s, dnfirefi, firing, firap, fir cam, 
fircamcr, firand, firip, firay, ftruggh, firange, firtde , fir addle, 

St in like manner imply ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much only as is 
fufllcient to preferve what hat been already communicated, rather than acquire 
any new degree 3 at if it were derived from the Latin fio f for example, fiand, flay, 
chat is, to remain, or to prop 3 fiaff, flay, that is, to oppofe 3 flop, to fluff, 

\ ft fie, to flay, that is, to flop; a flay, that is, an obftacle j flick, flut, flutter, 
flamtter, flagger, f ickle, ftiefy flake, a fbarp p»le, and any thing dspofitel 



or a lefs obfervable motion 3 as in flime, fiide, 


flrward or ftoward, flcfd. Beady, ftcadfefl, ft able, a fable, a flail, to flail, fiool, 
flail, fill, flail, foliage, flail, flage, fill adj. and fill adv. ft ale, flout, flurdy, 
feed, float, ftaliim, fliff, park-dead, to flanvt with hunger or cold 3 fior.e, fleet, 
flora, flaneb, tp flamch blood, ;• flare, Jteep, fleepte, flair, ftandard, a ft a ted mea- 
furc, fiat fly, lo all thefe, and perhaps Lme others, ft denote fomethirg firna 
and fixed. 

• v v 

7 hr imply a more violent degree of motion, as threw, tlrvfl » throng, throb, 
through, thrift, threaten, thrall, throw** 

H r imply fo me fort of obliquity or diftortipn, as wry , to wreathe, wr ft, 
wrtfllt, wring, wrong, wrtnch, wrench, wrangle f wrinkle, wrath, wreak, wrack, 

; Wretch, Wr t , wrap* 

Sw impiy a blent agitation, or a fofter kirtd.of lateral motion 3 as fwav, 
fl^*gr ta/way, fwagg.r, fwerve, /went, /weep, fwHl, Jwirn, /wing, fiwift, fwcet, 
/‘witch, Jwirtge. 

Nor is there much difference of fm in Jmootb , /mug,/mile, jmirk, finite , which 
fignifies the fame as to ft rike, but is a toiler word 3 jmall, /well, /mack,J mother, 
/mart, a /mart blow properly figuifie* tycb a kind of firoke as with an originally 
lilent motion, implied in fin , proceeds to »quick violence, denoted by ar tod- 
denly ended, as is fhewn by /• 

Cl denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave, day, cling, climb, 
clamber, clammy, c/ajp, to da/p, to clip, to clinch, cloak , clog, cl/e, to cloje, a clod, 
a clot, as a clot of blood, chuted cream, + clutter, a clufier* 

Sp imply a kind of difiipation or expaniioa, cfpecialiy a quick one, particu¬ 
larly if there be an r, qs if it were from fpargo, or fiparo t for example, fpreai, 
f? rt *Z, Sprig, fprout, ffrinhlc, fplit. Splinter, (pill, /pit, /putter,/patter, 

St denote a kind of filent fall, 

flip, flipper, fly, ft eight, flit, flox _ „ w „ . 

And to like wife ajb, in crajh, raff, gajb, fiafb, elafb, lajb, fla/h, pla/h , trajb, 
indicate tomethiog aiding snore nimbly and marpky. But ujh, in erujh, rujb , 
g u Jh* flufi, blujb, brujb, hujh , (ujb, implies lomething as acting more obtufely 
and du fj. Y«t in both there is indicated a fwift and fudden motion, not in- 
ftantancous, but gradual, by the continued (bund Jb- 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, fitving, cling, flng, wring, fling, the tingling ©f 
the termination mg, and the /harpnefs o! the vowel r, imply the continuation of 
a very (lender motion or tremor, at length indeed vanifbing, but not fqddenly 
interrupted. But in link, wink, fink, clink, chink, think, that end in a mute 
confonant, there is alto indicated a hidden ending. 

If there be an /, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, fprinkle, twinkle, there i« 
implied a frequency, or iteration of fmfH a&s. And the fame frequency of a£h, 
but lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, 
fpangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dangle ; as plfr in mumble, grumble, jumble , 
tumble, fumble, rumble, trttmblc, fumble. But at the fame time the clofe u im¬ 
plies tomediing obfeure or obtunded; and a congeries of confonants mbl, denotes 
a confuted kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, fcamblc, /crumble, wamble , 
amble 3 but in thefe there is tomething acute. 

_ In nimble, the acutenefsof the vowel denotes celerity. In fparkft, ff> denotes 
difiipation, ar an acute crackling, k a todden interruption, /a frequent iteration 3 
and in like manner in fprinkle, unlefi in may imply the fubtility of the diffi- 
pated guttulcs. Thick ana thin differ, in that the former ends with an obtufe 
confonant, and the latter with an acute. 

In like manner, in fqueek, fgueak, fqueal, /quail, braul, wraul,yaul, fpaul,/creek, 
/brick, /brill, jharp, jbrrvel, wrinkle, crack , crajh, clajh> gna/h , pla/h, erujh, tv/b , 
bijfc, fl/jc, whifl, /ft, jarr, burl, curl, whirl, buz, buflle, fpindte, dwindle, twine , 
twift, and in many more, we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds 
wfih the things fignified: and this fo frequently happens, that (carce /ny language 
which I know can be compared with ours. So that one monofyliable word, of 
which kind are aLmoft all ourc, emphatically exprefles what in other languages 
can fcarce be explained but by compounds, or decompounds, or tomctlmes a 
tedious circumlocution. 


Wc have many words borrowed from the Latin ; but the 
greateft part of them were /communicated by the intervention 

of the French; as grace , face, elegant, elegance, referable. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin, are form** 
ed from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the fupines. 

From the prefent are formed /pend, expend, expendo; conduce * 
conduco ; defpife , defpicio 3 approve, approbo j conceive, con- 
cipio. 
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From the Alpines, fmfplkati, fupplico; dentnftrctit, demonftro ; 
Jifftft, difpono; txpatiaU, expatior ; /*}fre/s, lupprimo 5 txrnft, 
eximo. 

Nothing 5» more apparent, than that Wallia goes too far m queft of original*. 
Many of thefe which fcem fcle&cd as immediate defccndants from the Latin, 
arc apparently French, as conceive, approve, expoft, txtmpt. 

Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
have transferred into our language; as garden , garter , buckler* to 
md'vmnct, to cry, to plead, from the French , jar din,j artier, lonelier, 
avsneer, crier , plaider ; though indeed, even of thefe, part is of 
Latin original* 

As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from the Teutons, or both had them from fome common original ; as wine, 
vinum ; %and, ventus ; went, veni j way, via; wall, vallum j wallow, volvo; 
vc ml, vellus 3 will, volo 3 worm, vermis $ worth, virtue; wo/p, vefpa 3 day, 
dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, Hfxami yoke, jugum, £*Sy©c; over, upper, 
fuper, wri;; am, fum, upu ; break, frango; fly, volo ; biow, flo. I make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin; and it is no left 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 
from the Greek, efpceially the j£olick, but from other neighbouring languages, 
as the Ofcan and others, which have long become obfolete, received not a few 
from the Teutonick* It is certain, that the Englifti, German, and other Teu¬ 
tonick languages, retained fome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has 
not; as ax, aehs, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, toebttr, mickle, mingle, moon, 
fear, grave, gruff, to grave, to Jcrape, whole, from d£frii, fitra, tripos, Stoywrig, 

f iiyaXo;, fMyruoi, mwi, yjiqw, cVt*. Since they received thefe immediate - 

y from the Greeks, without the -intervention of the Latin language, why may 
not other words be derived immediately from the lame fountain, though they be 
likewifefound among the Latins ? * 

Our anccftors were Audious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monofyllables; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, but cropped the firft fyllable, efpecially in words 
beginning with a vowel; and rejefted not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewife confonants of a weaker found, retaining the 
Wronger, which fcem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the fame orgau, in order that the found might become 
the fofter; but efpecially tranfpofing their order, that they might 
the more readily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. 
For example, in expendo, /pend \ exemplum, /ample j excipio, 
/cape ; extraneus, ftrange ; extraftum, ft retch *d ; excrucio, to 
/crew ; exfcorio, to ftour ; excorio, to/courge ; excortico, to /cratch ; 
and others beginning with ex: as alfo, emendo, to mend ; epif- 
copus, bijhop ; in Danifh, bifp ; epiftola, epiftle ; hofpitale, /pit- 
tie ; Hifpania, Spain ; hiRoria, ftory. 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently miftaken* 

i 

The following are fomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander \ El if abet ha, Betty ; 
apis, bee ; aper, bar \ p palling into b, as in bifhof ; and by cutting off a from 
tne beginning, which is reftored in the middle : but for the old bar or bare, 
We now fay boar ; as for long, long ; for baht, bane ; for fane, feme ; aprugna, 
brawn, p being changed into b, and a tranfpofed, as in aper, and g changed 
intow, as in pignus, pawn 5 lege, law\ dXo* 4 £, fox\ cutting off uie begin¬ 
ning, and changing p into f, as in pcllis, a fell ; pullus, a fwl\ pater, father ; 
pavor, fear ; polio, fle\ plco, impleo, fill, full ; pifeis, fjh ; and tranfpofing 0 
into the middle, which was taken from the beginning ; apex, a piece ; peak, 
pi it 1 xophoru %, freexe\ mu ft urn, fum\ defenfio, fence ; difpenfator, fienctr ; 
•Tculto, efcouter, Fr. fcout ; exfcalpo, /crape, reftoring / inftead of r, and hence 
prop, fcrable, (crawl ; excutpo, fcoop ; exterritus, fart ; extonitus, attonitus, 
fltnnd', ftomachus, maw ; offendo, fined \ obftipo, flop , audere, dare\ cavere, 
ware 1 whence a-ware, be-ware, wary, warn, warning, for the Latin v con - 
fonant formerly founded like our w, and the modem found of the v confonant 
was formerly that of the letter f, that is, the ./Eolick digamma, which had the 
found of and the modern found of the letter f was that of the Greek or P h \ 
ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, f re, and hence ferry, Jorrcw, ferrowful ; ingenium, engine, 
gin ; fealenus, leaning, unlefe you would rather derive it from xAnw, whence in- 
dino; infundibulum, funnel ; gagates, jett ; projedum, to jett forth, a jetty ; 
cucullus, a ctwL 

* Them are fyncopes fomewhat harder; from tempore, time ; from nomine, 
name ; domina, dame ; as the French bourne, femme, mom, fromhpmine, feeruina, 
nomine* Thus pagina, page ; mernpm, pot ; aumvXXa, cup ; cantharus, can ; 
tentorium, tent ; precor, pray ; pneda, prey ; fpecio, fpeculor, fiy ; plico, ply ; 
implied, imply ; rcplico, reply ; complice, comply ; fedes cpifcopalis ,/ce. 

A vowel is alfo cut off in the middle, that the number of the fyllable? 
may be lefttned; as amita, aunt ; fpiritus, firight ; debitum, debt ; dubito, 
doubt l comes, com mi, count ; dericus, clerk j quktos, quit, quire ; tc quarto, 
H acquit} fcparo, to fpare\ Aalilis, fable \ lUbuiux, fable \ pa¬ 


lace, place ; rabula, rail} raw/, wraul, brand, ruble, broble } quxfit!o| 
qutfl. 

As alfo m confonant, or at leaft one of a fofter found, or even a whole fyl¬ 
lable ; rotundus, round ; fragilis, frail ; fecurus, Jure ; regula, rule ; tegula, 
tile ; fubtilis, fubtle ; nomen, noun ; decanus, dean ; compute, count ; fubita- 
neus, fuddain , foon ; fuperare, to fear ; periculum, peril ; mirabile, marvel ; as 
magnus, main ; dignor, deign ; tingO, flam\ tinftum, taint ; pingo, paint ; prac- 
dari, reach . —^ 

The contraAions may feem harder, where many of them meet, as atfucao?, 
kyrk, church ; prefbyter, priefl ; facriftanus, fexion j frango, fregi, break, breach ; 
lag us, nya, beech ; f changed into b, and g into cb , which are letters near 
a-kin; frigefco, fretxe ; frigefco, frejh, fc into Jh, as above in bifbop,fifb, fo in 
fcapha, fifty ftp, and refngefco, refrefb ; but virefco, frejh ; phlebotDmus,yfawr 5 
bovina, beef ; vitulina, veal ) feud ter, /pure ; pcenitenda, penance ; fatndua- 
riura, Janfhtary, /entry ; qusefitio, chafe } perquifitio, pur chafe ; anguilla, etl\ 
infula, if/, He , if and. Hand ; infuletta, ifet, ilet ; eygbt ; and more contradedly 
ey, whence Owjhey, Ruby, Ely ; examinare, to fear, namely, by reje&iog from 
the beginning and end r and 0, according to the ufual manner, the remainder 
xamh, which the Saxons, who did not ufe x, write efamen, or /cornea, h con- 
traded into /can ; as from dommui, dan ; nomine, noin § abomino, ban ; and 
indeed apum examen they turned into fciame m , fat which we fay fwarme, by 
Inlerting r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, fore ; fedile, fool ; 
wet ; fudo, fweat ; gaudium, gay ; jocus, joy ; fuccus, juice ) catena, chain ; 
caliga, calga ; chaufe, chaaffe, Fr. befe ; extinguo, flaneb, /quench, quench , 
flint ; foras, forth-, fpecies, Jpke ; recito, read', adjuvo, aid ; miort, aevura, ay, 
age, ever 1 no ecus, lock j excerpo, (crape, fcrabble, /crawl j extravagus, fray, 
ftraggle ; coltedum, clot, clutch ; cofligo, coil ; recolligo, recoil ; fevero ,fwe/tr ; 
ilriduius , /brill} procurator, proxy , pulfo, to pu/h ; calamus, a quill ; impetere, 
to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax\ and vanefco, vanui, wane § fyllabase, to /pell j 
puteus,y>ir; granum ,com\ comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, cradle. 

Some may feera harflier, yet may not be rejeded, for it at lead appears, 
that fome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whofe 
etymology is acknowledged by every body ; as Alexander, Elick, ScanJet , San¬ 
der, Sonny, Sandy ; Elisabeth*, Elizabeth, Elijaheth, Betty, Be/s ; Margaret*-, 
Margaret, Marget, Meu, Peg ; Maria, Mary, Mai, Pal, Malkin, Mawktu, 
Afawket ; Mattnaeus, Mattba, Matthew ; Martha, Matt, Pat ; Guildmus, 
Wilhdtr.us, Girolamo, Guillaume, fPilliam, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wiebn, Wicks, 
Weeks• 

Thus cariophyllus, fios ; gerofilo, Ital, gin flee, gilofer, Fr. gilljflower, which 
the vulgar call julyfemer, as if derived from the month fuly ; petrofelinum, 
par fey j portulac*, pur fain ; cydonium, quince ; cydoniatom, quiddewy ; perfi- 
cum, peach ; eruca, eruke, which they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it took ita 
name from the ear ; annulus gemuius, a gmmal, or ghnbnf ring ; and thus the 
word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to outer things thus interwoven ; qufelques 
chofes, kiekfbaws « Since the Origin of thefe, and many others, however forced, 
is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancients have thua 
disfigured many, efpecially as they fo much affeded monofyllables; and, to 
make them found the fofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, chang¬ 
ing, tranfpofing, and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, that many 
of them did not immcdiatdy 'come to us from the Saxon, Daniib, Dutch, and 
Teutonick languages, and other dialcds, and fome taken more lately from the 
French, or Italians, or Spaniards* 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often hat a different 
origin ; at to hear a burden, from fero m , but to bear, whence birth, ben, bairn, 
comes from pario, and a bear, at leaft if it be of Latin original, from fera» 
Thus perch, a fifti, from perca ; but perch, a meafure, from pertica, and like¬ 
wife to perch* To /pell is from Jylloba\ but /pell, an inchantment, by which 
it is believed that the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them 
againft the mailer’s will, from expello ; and /pell, a meffenger, from epifioU ; 
whence go/pel, good-fpell , or god-fpdl . Thus free/e, or freesu, from fr\ 
but freeze, an architedonic word, from scop torus ; but freefe, for cloth 
Erifia , or perhips from frigefco, at being more fit than any otne 
the cold. 

There are many words among us, even monofyllables, compounded of two or 
more words, at leaft ferving inftead of compounds, and comprifing the fignifi- 
catton of more words than one ; at from /crip and roll, com tt fcnll ; from proud 
and dance, prance ; from ft of the verb flay, or ftand and cut, is made flout ; 
from flout and hardy, flurdy ; from fp of Jfit or fpew, and cut, comes Jpout ; 
from the fame fp, with tne termination in, is /pin ; and adding out, (pin out ; 
an<HYom the fame fp, with it, is /fir, which only differs from Jpout in that it 
is fmaller, and with left noife and force ; but /putter is, becaufe of the obfeure 
u, fomething between /pit and (pout ; and by rcafon of adding r, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noife, but obfeurely confufed : whereas /patter, on ac¬ 
count of the (harper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diftinft noife, in 
whivh it chiefly differs from jputter • From the fame fp, and the termination 
ark, comes /park, fignifying a fingle emillion of fire with a noife; namely, fp 
the cmiflion, ar the more acute noife, and k the mute confonant, intimates ita 
being fuddenly terminated; but adding /, is made the frequentative fparkle • 
The fame fp, by adding r, that is fpr, implies a more lively impetus of diffufmg 
or expanding itfelf; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes firing ; 
its vigour fir imports, its fharpnefs the termination ing ; and laftly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in the mute confonant r, denotes the fudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in ita primary fignificatioo, of a fingle, not a com¬ 
plicated cxilition. Hence we call firing whatever has an elaftick force; at 
al(b a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and to firing, 

; fir and 
out. 


rigifee i 

>, from 


ler for keeping out 


to germinate; v>d firings we of ihe four fcafons* From the feme 



















































ENGLISH 

out, is formed /proof, Mid with the termination ig, /prig ; of which the follow¬ 
ing, for the snoft part, is the difference: /front, of a groller found, imports 
a fatter or groffer bud; /prig, of a flendcrer found, denotes a fmaller flioou 
In like manner, from fir of the «rb ftrkrc, and out, comes firout and firuU 
From the fame fir, abd the termination uggle, is made ftntgglr ; and this g 
imports, but without any great noife, by reafon of the gbfcurc found of the 
Towel v. In like manner from throw and roll is made troll ; and almoft in 
the fame fenfe is trundle, t m throw or tbrvfl, and rundle • Thus gruff or 
grougb is compounded of grave and rough j and trudge from tread or trot, and 
drudge• 

In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difeover great fagacity and 
reat extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the de- 
e of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo made, that by the 
fame licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diftindtion between words immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and thofe which, being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no example of die genius 
of the English language, or its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harfhnefs 
and violence, words apparently Teutonick; and therefore, ac¬ 
cording to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue 
to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 



SYNTAX. 

The eftabllJhed practice of grammarians requires that I fliould here treat of 
the Syntax; but our language has fo little inflexion, or variety of termina¬ 
tions, that its conftru&ion neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis 
therefore has totally negle&ed it $ and Jonfoq, whofe defire of following the 
writers upon the learned languages made him think a fynta* indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary, hiu publilhed fucb petty obfervations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nomina¬ 
tive in number and perfon ; as Thou fiiefi from good ; Hu runs to 
death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubfiantives the noun poffefliye is the genitive; as 

His father's glory, Yhe fun's heat . 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe ; as He loves me ; 

You fear him . 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe: He gave this to me ; 
He took this from me ; He fans this of me ; He came with me* 


PROSODY. 

It is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modem languages, to 
•mit their Profody. So that of the Italians is negleded by JBuemartei j that of 
tbe French by Dejmersit ; and that of the Englifli by WelTu, Cooper, and even 
by Jen/on, though a poet. But as tbe laws of metre are included in the idea 
of a grammar, 1 have thought it proper to infert them. 

Profody comprifes orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation ; 
and ortbometry, or the laws of verification. 

Pronunciation is juft, when every letter has its proper 
found, and when every fyllable has its proper accent, or, which 
in Engiifh verification is the feme, its proper quantity. 

Tbe founds of the letters have been already explained $ and rules for the ac¬ 
cent or quantity are not ealily to be given, being fubjeft to innumerable excep¬ 
tions. Such however as I have read or formed, I fttall here propofe. 

1. Of diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former 
(yllable is commonly accented, as cbildi/b, kingdom, aSieft, aBed, 
toilfime,lover, /coffer, fairer, fbremeft, xealens , fulnefs, godly, 
meekly, artift . 

2. Diffyllables formed by prefixing a fyliable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as to beget, to 

befiem, to beftow. 

3. Of diffyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 

IX 


T O N.G U E. 

the former (yllable 5 as to defiant , a defiant 5 to cement , a ce¬ 
ment ; to contraB, a contrast • 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs feldom have their accent on 
the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter fyllable j as, delight, per/umt . 

4. All diffyllables ending in y, as cranny ; in our, as labour , 
favour ; in ow, as willow, wallow, except allow ; in le, as 
battle, Bible ; in ijh, as banijb ; in ck, as cambrick, caffock ; in 
ter, as to batter ; in age, as courage ; in en, as faften ; in et, as 
quiet, accent the former fyllable. 

5. Diffyllable nouns in tr, as canker, butter , have the accent 
on the former fyllable. 

6. Diffyllable verbs terminating in a confbnant and e final, 
as comprije, efiapt ; or having a diphthong in the laft fyllable, 
as appeafe, reveal ; or ending in two confonants, as attend, have 
the accent on the latter fyllable. 

7. Diffyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter fyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter fyllable, as applaufe ; 
except words in ain, certain , mountain • 

8. Triffyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as lovelinefs, 
tendernefs, contemner, wagonner, phjfical, befpatter , commenting, 
commending, affuranct . 

9. Triffyllables ending in ous, as gracious , arduous ; in al, as 

capital; in ion, as mention, accent the firft. ^ 

10. Triffyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firft 
fyllable, as countenance, continence , armament, imminent, elegant , 
propagate, except they be derived from words having the accent 
on the laft, as connivance, acquaintance ; or the middle fyllable 
hath a vowel before two confonants, as promulgate . 

11. Triffyllables ending in y, as entity, fpecify, liberty, viBoty, 
\fubfidy, commonly accent the firft fyllable. 

12. Triffyllables in re or le accent the firft fyllable, as legible , 
theatre ; except difiiple, and fome words which have a pofuion, 
as example, rptftle. 

13. Triffyllables in ude commonly accent the firft fyllable, as 

plenitude . 

14. Triflyllables ending in ator or atour, as crcatour ; or hav¬ 
ing in the middle fyllable a diphthong, as endeavour; or a 
vowel before two confonants, as demefiick, accent the middle 
fyllable. 

15. Triffyllables that have their accent on the laft fyllable are 
commonly French, as acqniefie, repartee, magastine ; or words 
formed by prefixing one or two fyllablea to an acute fyllable, as 

immature , overcharge . 

16. Polyfy llables, or words of more than three fy llables, fol¬ 
low the accent of the words from which they are derived, as 
arrogating, continency , incontinently, commendable, communicablcnefs * 
We fhould therefore fey difputable, indifput able, rather than dtf- 
putable, indifputabk ; and advertifimeut rather than advertife 
mentm 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, as 
\falvation, perturbations concoBien ; words in atour or ator on the 
penult, as dedicator . 

18. Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the firft 
fyllable, as amicable , unlefs the fecond fyllable have a vowel be¬ 
fore two confonants, as combuftible . 

19. Words ending in ous have the accent on the antepenult, 

as uxorious, voluptuous . 

20. Words ending in ty have their accent on the antepenult, 
as pufillanimity, aBivity* 

Thefe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propofed as ufefuL 
Almoft every rule of every language has its exceptions j and in Eng lift, as in 
other toaguet, much mud be learned by example and authority. Perhaps more 
and better rules may be given that have e leaped my obfeevstion* 1 2 3 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain number of 
fyllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of our verfes are either iai 
or uochaick, as Hly, lofty , 


bick, as aloft ± create ; 

Our 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Our umblck meafurc comprifci verfet 


Of lour fyllables. 


Mod good* mod lair* 
Or things as rare* 

To call you *5 loft; 

For all the coft 
Words can bellow* 

So poorly fhow 
Upon yonr praife, 
Tnat all the ways 
Senfe hath* come ihort. 

With ravilh’d cars 
The monarch hears. 


Dray ten 


Dtydtn • 


Of fix* 


This while we are abroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not ling an ode ? 

Shall that holy fire* 

In ns that ftrongly glow'd. 

In this cold air expire l 

Though in the ntnaoft Peak 
A while we do remain. 

Among the mountains bleak* 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 

No fport our honrs {hall break* 

To exercifc our vein. w* 

What though bright Phcebus’ beam* 
Refrefh the fouthem ground. 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound. 
And by old Camber's ftreams 
Be many wonders found: 

Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fwathes* 

And what of all moil dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths* 

Strong ale and noble chear, 

T’ afTwage breem winter’s fcathes. 

In places far or near. 

Or famous* or obfeure. 

Where wholfom is the air. 

Or where the moft impure* 

All times* and every where. 

The mufe is ftill in ure. 


A thoufand crannies in the wafts are made } 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 

*Tis built of brafs, the better to difiufe 
The {preading founds, and multiply the news j 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play: 

A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 

Nor filence is within* nor voice exprefs. 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe s 
Confus’d* and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides* receding from th' infulted ftiore: 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far* 

When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous dm 
Of crowds, or ifluing forth* or ent’ring in: 

A thorough-fare of news; where (bme devi/e 
Things never heard* (ome mingle truth with lies: 

The troubled air with empty founds they beat. 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dry den. 

In all thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on even 
fyllables; and every line confidered by itfelf is more harmo¬ 
nious, as this rule is more ftri&ly obferved. The variations ne- 
cefiary to pleafure belong to the art of poetry* not the rules of 
grammar. 


Our trochaick meafures are 


Of three fyllables 


Here we may 
Think and pray* 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 
Other joys 
Are but toys. 


Waltoifs Angler . 


Of five* 


In the days of old. 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. 


Old Ballad* 


Of feven. 


Faireft piece of well-form’d earth. 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


Waller. 


Drayton 


Of eight, which is the ufual meafure for fliort poems* 

And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown, and mofly cell. 

Where I may fit, and nightly fpell 
Of ev'ry ftar the fley doth {hew. 

And ev'ry herb that ftps the dew. 


Of ten, which is the common 
poetry. 


Milton . 


eafure of heroick and tragick 


Full in the midft of this created fpace. 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and ikies, there Hands a place 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; 

Whence all things, though remote* are view’d around. 
And thither bring their undulating found. 

The palace of loud Fame* her feat of pow'r. 

Plac’d on the fummit of a lofty tow’r * i 

A thoufand winding entries long and wide I 

Receive of frcfti re ports a flowing tide. 


In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 

Thefe are the meafure* which are now in ufc* and above the reft thofe of 
feven, eight* and ten fyllables. Our ancient poet* wrote verfet fbmetunci H 
twelve fyllables* as Dray ton's Polyolbion. 

Of all the Cambrian fhires their head* that bear fo high. 

And faith'ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye* 

Mervinia lor her hills* as for their matchlefs crowds. 

The neareft that are faid to kife the wand’ring clouds* 

Efpcdal audience crave** offended with the throng* 

That (he of all the reft neglected was <i> long * 

Alleging for herfelf, when through the Saxon’s pride* 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 
Were cruelly inforc’d* her mountains did relieve 
Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did gricvl. 

And when all Wale* befide (by fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe refign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden ftill flic only did remain. 

The laft her genuine Jaws which ftoytly did retain. 

And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things, 

So only fbe Is rich in mountains, meres, a»d fprings f 
And holds herfelf as great in her luper/tuous waftc. 

As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grac*d. 

And of fourteen, as Chapman'* Homer. 

And as the mind of fuch a man, that hath a long way gene. 

And cither knoweth not his way* or eife would let alone 
His purpos’djovjney, is diftiact. 

The meafures of twelve and fourteen fyUable* were often mingled by our 

old poets, foorciuttc* in alternate lines, and lomctiinci m alternate couplets. 

* The 
















ENGLISH 

Th« verfe of twelve fylUMcs, called an Alexandrine* it now only ufcd to 
vcrfi fy hcroick lines# 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to jti* 

The varjing verfe, the full-refounding line, 

Wc long majifiic march, and energy divine* 

The paufe in the Alexandrine m#ft be at the fixth fy liable* 

The verfe of fourteen fyllables is now broken into a foft lyrick 
rfes confining alternately of eight fyllables and fix. 

She to receive thy radiant name* 

Selects a whiter fpace. 


Boft, 



leafurt of 


fcnloe* 


When all fhall praife, and ev’ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee. 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall l lament to fee. 

Beneath tbit tomb aa infant Be* 

To earth wbofe body lent. 

Hereafter Hull more glorious rife. 

But not more innocent. 

When the Archangel’s trump fhall blow. 
And (buls to bodies join. 

What crowds fhall wilE their lives below 
Had been asihort as thine l 

We have another meafure very quick and lively. 
In tongs, which may be called the anafxftkk, in wl 
every third fy liable. 

May 1 gfivern my pafiionc with i biolute fu*i 
And itrow w ilier and better as life wears aw. 


Lewis to Popei 


*yi<y, 


Dr. Pope, 


tins meafure a fylUbl# is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 

Diogenes furly and proud. Dr. Pott* 


When prffent we love, and when Ibfeat 
1 think not of Iris, nor I'ris of me. 


Dryden* 


o 

Thefc meaforei are varied by many combinations, and fomefimet 
ladings, either with or without rhyme, as in the hcroick meafuxe*. 


TONGUE. 

*Tis the Divinity that ftiri within tttr 
Tis Heav’n itfelf that points out an 
And intimate* eternity to man. 

So h) that of eight fyllables. 

They neither added nor confounded, 

' They neither wanted nor abounded.. 

\ 


ASdtfom 


Priest 


In that of feven, 

For refinance I could fear none. 

But with twenty fifips had done. 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon* 
Hail atchiev’d with fix alone. 

In that of fix, 

*Twas when the fcas were roaring. 
With hollow blafts of wind, 

A damici lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclin’d. 

In the anapeftick* < — 

When terrible tempefts aflail us. 

And mountainous billows aftright,- 
^ Nor grandeur or wealth can avail us. 

But Ikilful induftry fteers right. 

To theft measures, and their laws, may be reduc 
verfe. *' ■* 




Clover* 


n 


Cay*. 


Ballad* 
every fsecie* of kngli 


Our verfifi cation admits of few licences,-except a fynalcefha 
or elifion of * in the before a vowel,, as th 9 eternal ; and more 
rarely of o in to, as t* accept ; and a fynetrefis , by which two- 
(bort vowels coalefce into one Tillable, as qutfiinn, fpedal ; or a. 
word is contracted by the expulfion, of a (hort vowel before a li¬ 
quid, as anSricc* temp 9 ranee*. r - 

Thus have I collected rules and examples,by which the FngJilh language 
may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with grammatical terms, 
or taught by a mailer to thofe that are more ignorant. To have written a 
grammar for fuch as are not yet initiated in the fchools, would, have been te¬ 
dious, and perhaps at U It indfe&ud* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

FOURTH EDITION, 


M ANY are the works of human induftry, which to begin and finifh are hardly granted to 

the fame man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it 
comprehends the full extent of his defign, he knows himfelf unable to perform. Yet his labours, 
though deficient, may be ufeful, and with the hope of this inferior praife, he mult incite his activity, 
and folace his wearinris. 

Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be made; and finding my Dic¬ 
tionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a revifal, to make it lefs reprehenfible. I will 
not deny that 1 found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. 
Many faults I have corrected, fome fuperfluities I have taken away, and fome deficiencies I have 
fupplied. I have methodifed fome parts that were difordered, and illuminated fome that were obfcure. 
Yet the changes or additions bear a very fmall proportion to the whole. The critick will now have 
lefs to objeCt, but the ftudent who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent; he will 
not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ ■, and ufefulnefs feldom depends upon little 
things. 

For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work 
will furnifh: I have left that inaccurate which never was made exaCt, and that imperfeCt which never 
was completed. 


% 
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A 

A The firft letter of the European 

alphabets, has* in the Englilh 

^ language, three different founds, 

which may dc termed the broad, open, 
and (lender. 

The broad found, refembling that of 
the German a , is found in many of onr 
monofyllables, as all, wall, malt,/alt, in 
which a is pronounced as au in caufe , or 
aw in law. Many of thefe words were 
anciently written with au, as fault, 
•vzaulk ; which happens to be dill retained 
in fault. This was probably the ancient 
(bund of the Saxons, (ince it is almoft 
uniformly preferved in the ruftic pro* 
nunciation, and the Northern dial efts, 
as maun for man, hauttd for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, 
is found in father, rather, and more 
oblcnrely in fancy, faft, See. 

A (lender or clofe, is the pecnliar a of the 
Englifh language, refembling the found 
of the French e mafeuline, or diphthong 
ai in pau, or perhaps a middle found 
between them, or between the a and e ; 
to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to ap¬ 
proach. Of this found we have exam¬ 
ples in the words , place, face, wafte, and 
all thofe that terminate in at ion ; as re¬ 
lation, nation, generation . 

A is (hort, as, glafs, graft ; or long, as, 
glaze, graze; it is marked long, gene¬ 
rally; by an t final, plane , or by an i 
added, as plain . The (hort a is open, 
the long a clofe. 

I. A, a» article fet before nouns of the 
fingular number; a man, a tree; de¬ 
noting the number one, as, a man is 
coming, that is, no more than one 5 or an 
indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way, that is, any man. This 
article has no plural fignification. Be¬ 
fore a word beginning with a vowel, it 
is written an, as, au ox, au egg, of 
which a is the contraction. 

Vol. L 


A 

2. A, taken materially, or for itfelf, is a 
noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 

3. A is placed before a participle, or par¬ 
ticipial noun; and is confidered by 
Wallis as a contraction of at, when it 
is put before a word denoting fome aCtion 
not yet finilhed; i.s, I am a walking. 
It alfo feeras to be anciently contracted 
from at, when placed before local fur- 
names ; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the 
French a . 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 

They go a begging to a bankrupt’! door* Dry den. 

May peace till Humber by thefe purling foun¬ 
tains 1 

Which we may every year 

Find when we come a hiking here* fVctton. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled* JVcttcn. 

He will knap the fpears a pieces with hi* teeth. 

Mire's Anttd. Atbm. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefcenniui Niger, and 
judicioufly diftinguilhei the (bund of it to be 
modern* Addifon on Medols • 

4* A has a peculiar fignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thine to another. 
Thus we fay. The landlord hath a hun¬ 
dred a year; The (hip’s crew gained a 
thoufand pounds a man. 

The river Inn partes through a wide open coun¬ 
try, during all its courfe through Bavaria 5 which 
it a voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty 
leagues a day* Addifon on Italy. 

5* A is ufed in burleft^ue poetry, to lengther 
out a fyllable, without adding to the 
fenfe. 

For doves and nutmegs to the lln t-a. 

And even for oranges to China* Dry den. 

6. A is (ometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for he \ 
as, will a come, for will he come. 

7. A, ia compofition, feems to have fome- 
times the power of the French a in thefe 
phrafes, a droit, a gauche. Sec. and fome- 
tira > <0 becohtr^CUd from at ; as, aftdc, 
aftopi, afoot, ajltep , at hi ft, aware. 


ABA 

I ’gin to be a weary of the fun } 

And wi(h the (late of th* world were now undone. 

Sbak/pcaret Macbeth • 

And now a breeze from fhore began to blow. 
The failors (hip their oars, and cede to row {■ ' 

Then hoi ft their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 

Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 

A little houfe with trees a row. 

And, like its mailer, very low. Pope, Hor • 

8. A is fometimes redundant; as, arife, 
aroufe, awake ; the fame with rife, roufe, 
wake. 

9. A, in abbreviations, (lands for artium, 
or arts ; as, A. B. batchelor of arts, ar¬ 
tium baccalaureus ; A. M. matter of arts, 
artium magifter j or, anno ; as, A. D* 
anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of 
places, generally (hews that they have 
fome relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gihfon • 

Aba'cke. ad<v. [from hack. J Backwards* 
Obfolete. 

But when they came where thou thy (kill didft 
(how. 

They drew obacke , as half with (hame confound. 

Spenf. Pafi. 

ABACTOR, n.f. [Latin.] One who drives 
away or deals cattle in herds, or great 
numbers at once, in diftinCtion from 
thofe that deal only a fheep or two. 

Blount. 

ABACUS, n.f [Latin.] 

1. A counting-table, anciently ufed ia 
calculations. 

2. [fn architecture.] The uppermoftmem¬ 

ber of a column, which ferves as a fort 
of crowning both to the capital and co¬ 
lumn. Dl3m 

Aba'ft. ad<v. [of abapran. Sax. behind.] 
From the fore-part of the (hip, towards 
the ttern. Did. 

Abai'sance. n.f. [from the French abai- 
fer, to deprefs, to bring down.] An a£t 
of reverence, a bow. Obeyfance is con¬ 
fidered by Skinner as a corruption «*f 
aba fance , but is now univerl'ally uied. 

B To 
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ABA 

To ABA'LTENATE. *v. a. [from abalieno, 
Lat.] To make that another's which 
was our own before. A term of the civil 
Jaw, not much ufed in common fpeech. 

Abalibna'tion. tt./. [Lat. abmienatio .] 
The aft of giviiig up one’s right to ano¬ 
ther perfon; or a making over an eftate, 
goods, or chattels by fate, or due eourfe 
of law. Di 8 . 

To Ab a'n d . *v. a. [ A word contracted from 
abandon, but not now in ute. See A- 
bandon.] To forfake. 

They ftr anger arc 

Than they which fought at firft their helping 
hand, 

htek Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 

Spender's Fairy i, Ju !i. cant. to. 

To ABANDON. •v. a. [Fr. abandenner. 
Derived, according to Menage, from the 
Italian abandonare , which fignifies to 
forfake his colours ; bandum [<vcxillum\ 
defer ere. Pafquier thinks it a coalition of 
a ban dormer , to give up to a proscription; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention 
the ban of the empire. Ban, in our 
own old dialed, fignifies a curie; and 
to abandon , if confidered as compounded 
between French and Saxon, is exaftly 
equivalent to dir is drvovere. ] 

I. To give op, refign, or quit; often fol¬ 
lowed by the particle to. 

If {he be fo abandon'd to her forrow, 

Ac it ia fpoke, flic never will admit me. 

Sbakefp ,, Twelfth Night* 

The-pa (five gods behold the Grreks defile 
Their, temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
Their own abode* ; we, feeble few, confpire 
To favc a finking town, involv'd in fire. 

Dryd. JEnad. 

Who is he fo abandoned tt fotrHh credulity, as 
tt think, that a clod of earth in a fick, may ever, 
by eternal fluking, receive the fabric of man's 
body ? Bentley's Sermons. 

Mud he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhort. 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy pow’r. 
Be doom’d the worft of human ills to prove, 
Unblefs’d, abandon'd to die wrath of Jove ? 

JPopt's Odyjfty , b. i. 1 . 80. 

3. To defert; to forfake: in an ill fenfe. 

The princes ufing the paffions of fearing evil, 
and deuring to efcapc, only to ferve the rule of 
virtue, not to abandon one’s felf, leapt to a rib of 
the fhip. Sidney , b. ii. 

Seeing the hurt dag alone, 
left and abandon'd of his velvet friends, 

*Tis right, quoth he} thus xnifery doth part 
The flux of company* Sbakefp . As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends. 

Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. 

Dryd. AZnetd, 2 . 

But to the parting god deft, thus (he pray'd j 
Propitious dill be prcfcnt ro my aid. 

Nor quite abandon your once-favour’d maid. 

Dryd. Fab • 

3. To forfake, to leave. 

He boldly fpakc. Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreftallcd place at erd. 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. 

Spenfifs Fairy S^ueess, b . ii. cant. 4. Jianx. 3j. 

To abandon over. *v. a. [a form of wri¬ 
ting not ufual, perhaps not exaft.] To 
give up to, to refign. 

Look on me as a man abandon'd o'er 
To an aternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure. 
And but didurb the quiet of my death. 

Dryd. Sp. Friar . 

Aba' ndoned. farticif. adj . Corrupted 
in the higheft degree; ms, an abandoned 
mirttcb* In this fenfe, it is a contraction 


ABA 

of a longer form, abandoned [given up] 
to wickednefs. 

Abandoning. [A verbal noun from 
abandon. ] Defertion, forfaking. 

He hop’d his pad meritorious aft ion a might out¬ 
weigh his prefent abandoning the thought of future 
action. Clartnd . b. visa. 

Ab a'n do n m e it .n.f. [ abmdonnement , Fr. ] 

1. The aft of abandoning. 

2. The Hate of being abandoned. Di8. 

Abanni'tiOn. n.f [Lat. abattnisio.'] A 

bani foment foe one or two years, for 
manflaughter. Obfolete. Di8. 

To Aba're. *v.a. [abajuan. Sax.] To make 
bare, uncover, or difclofe. Di8. 

Abarticula'tion. n.f [from ab, from, 
and articulm, a joint, Lat.] A good and 
apt conftruftion of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and eafily ; or that 
fpecies of articulation that has manifeit 
motion. Dt&. 

To Apa'se. *u. a . [Fr. abaiffer , from the 
Lat. bafts, or baffus, a barbarous word, 
fignifying low, bafe.] 

1. To deprefs, to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you fpeak with your eye; yet with a demure 
abajing of it fometimes. , Bacon . 

2. To call down, to deprefs, to bring low; 
in a figurative and perfonal fenfe, which 
is the common ufe. 

Happy ihepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 
to thy advancement their wifdoms have the eabafed. 

Sidney, b, i. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abaje him. 

Job , xl. 11. 

With unrefifted might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains; 

And, not regarding diflf’rence of degree. 

Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. 

Dryd. Fables. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their fpirits be abafed and broken 
much by too ft rift an band over them ; they lofe 
all their vigour and induftry. 

Locke on Education , § 46. 

Ab a'sed. adj. [with heralds] a term ufed 
of the wings of eagles, when the top 
looks downwards towards the point of the 
foield; or when the wings are (hut; the 
natural way of bearing them being (pread 
with the top pointing to the chief of the 
an^le. Bailey . Chambers . 

Abatement, n.f. The (late of being 
brought low; the aft of bringing low; 
depreflion. 

There is an abafenunt becaufe of glory; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low eftate. 

Ecclefajlicns , xx. 11. 

To Aba'sh. v. a. [See Bashful. Per¬ 
haps from abaiffer , French.] 

1. To put into confufion ; to make afoa- 
med. It generally implies a fudden 
impreflion of (hame. 

They heard, and were abajb'd. 

Milton's Paradife Left, b, 1. /. 331. 

This heard, th’ imperious queen fat mute with 
fear; 

Nor further durft incenfc the gloomy thundercr. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abajb'd, fuftain their fove- 
reign’s look • Dry den's Fables. 

z. The paffive admits the particle at, fome- 
times of, before the caufa! noun. 

In no wile (peak againft the (ruth, but b tabafbtd 
of die error of tty IgavionCt. Eecloi. iv, at. 

1 faid unto her. From whence is this kid f Is 

it not ftolen ? But (hi replied upon xpe, it was 


jlven for a gift, more than the wages t however. 
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did not believe ber, and I was chalked at her. 

Tob. ii. 13, 

In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive: ccafe t* admire, and all her plumes 
Fall fiat, and fink into a trivial toy. 

At every fudden (lighting quite abafbt. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 223. 

The little Cupids hev’ring round, 

[As piftures prove) with garlands crown’d. 

Abaft'd at what they faw and heard. 

Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. 

Sniffs Mifcellarietm 

To AB A'TE. v. a. [from the French abba- 
tre, to beat down.] 

1. To leffen, to diminifo. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to 
abate the glory of thole kings, did not referve this 
wo: k to be done by arqueen, that it xnigbt appear 
to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir John Davies on Ireland, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

And how unwillingly 1 left the ring, 

.You would abate the ftreugth of your difpleafure. 

Sbakejfxare • 

Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light 
from expo filers and commentators, are in a great 
art abated ; and thofe who have moft need of their 
elp, can receive but little from them. 

Locke's EJfay on St. Paul's Effiles. 

2. To dejeft, or deprefs the mind. 

This iron world 

Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft ft ate: 
For mifety doth braveft minds, abate. 

SpenJ. Hubberd s Tale* 
Have the power (till 
To banifti your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As moft abated captives to fome nation 
That won you without blows I 

Sbakejpeare's Coriolanus, 

Time, that changes all, yet changes us in vain. 
The body, not the mind ; nor can conrroul 
Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. 

Dryd. Alntid, 

3. In commerce, to let down the price in 
felling, fometimes to beat down the price 
in buying. 

To Aba'tb. <v. m 

1. To grow Iefs; as, his pafiion abates ; 
the dorm abates . It is ufed fometimes 
with the particle of before the thing 
leflened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that in procefs of 
time, fomc difeafes have abated of their virulence, 
and have, in a manner, worn out their malignity, 
fo as to be no longer mortal. 

Dry den's Hind and Panther • 

2. [In common law.] 

It is in law ufed both aftively and neuterly; as, 
to abate a caftle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, 

is, by fome exception, to defeat or overthrow it. 
A ft ranger abatetb , that is, entereth upon a houfe 
or land void by the death of him that iaft pofi'eflcd 

it, before the heir take his poffeflion, and fo keep- 

eth him out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out 
him in poffelfion, is faid to difleife: fo he that 
fteppeth in between the former poffeffor and hit 
heir is faid to abate. In the neuter fignification 
thus t The writ of the d mandment (hall abate , that 
is, (hall be di fabled, fruftrated, or overthrown. The 
appeal abatetb by covin, that is, that the accuft- 
tion is defeated by deceit. OrweL 

3. [In horfemanfhip.] A horfe is faid to 

abate or take down his curvets $ when 
tvorking upon curvets,' he puts his two 
hind legs to the ground both at once, 
and oblerves the fame exaftnefs in all 
the times. Di 8 * 

Aba'tbment. n.f. [abatement, Fr.'] 

I. The aft of abating or leifening. 

Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about 
tea thoufand houfes, and allowing one man to every 

houfe. 
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houfe, who could have any /hare In the govern¬ 
ment (the reft confifting of women, children, and 
. fenrantt), and making other obvious abatements , 
tbefc tyrants, if they had been carefol to adhere 
together, might have been a majority even of the 
people colie Give. 

Swift on the Conteji of Athens and Rime. 

2 . The Bate of being * *ated. 

Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil 
ftrongly combined and entangled with earthy par¬ 
ticles. The moft noxious part of oil exhales in 
roafting, to the abatement of near one quarter of its 
weight. Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by the 
aft of abating. 

The law of works is that law, which requires 
per fed obedience, without re million or abatement , 
Co that, by that law, a man cannot be juft, or jufti- 
fied, without an exad performance of every tittle. 

Locke. 

4. The caufe of abating; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards pra&./iog and pro¬ 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thole of 
other men ; fo will our txcufe be left, if we ncgleft 
to make ufe of them. We cannot plead in abate- 
mmt of our guilt, that we were ignorant of our 
duty, under the prepofteffion of ill habits, and the 
bias of a wrong education. Aiterbnrf s Sermons. 

5. [In law.] The aft of the abator; as, the 
. abatement of the heir into the land before 

he hath agreed with the lord. The af~ 
f feftion or pafikrn of the thing abated ; 
as, abatement of the writ. Convel. 

6. [With heralds.] An accidental mark, 

which being added to a coat of arms, 
the dignity of it is abafed, by reafon of 
iome /lain or difhonourable quality of 
the bearer. DM. 

Aba't er. n.f. The agent or caufe by 
which an abatement is procured ; that 
by which any thing is lefiened. 

Abaters of acrimony or /harpnefs, are rxprefied 
oils of ripe vegetables, and alt preparations of 
fuch ; as of almonds, piftacboes, and other nuts. 

jArbut knot on Diet • 

AbaTob. n.f. [a law term.] One who 
intrudes into houfes or land, void by the 
death of the former pofieflor, and yet 
not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir. DM. 

A'batude. n.f. [oldrecords.] Anything 
• dimtnifhed. Bailey. 

A'bature. n.f [from abatre, French.] 
Thofe fprigs of graft which are thrown 
down by a flag iif his palling by. DM* 
Abb. n.f The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; 

a term among clothiers. Chambers . 
ABBA. n. f [Heb. an] A Syriac word, 

which fignifies father. 

A'b b a c v. n.f [Lat. abbatia .] The rights 
or privileges of an abbot. See Abbey. 

According to Felinui, an abbacy is the dignity 
itfclf, fince an abbot is a term t r word of dignity, 
and not of office ; and, therefore, even a Peculiar 
perfon, who has the care of fouls, is fometimes, 
in the canon law, alfo ftiled an abbot. 

Ay life's Parerjou Juris Canmieu 

A'bbes 6 .n.f [Lat . abbot >JJa, from whence 
the Saxon abubippe, then probably ab 
batefs, and by contraction abbejfe in Fr. 
and abbefs , Eng.] The fnperiour or go- 
vemefs of a nunnery or monaftcry of 
women. 

They fled 

Into this abbey, whither we purfued them ; 

And here the abbefs /huts the gate on us. 

And will not fuller us to fetch him out. 

ShaJteJ. Cm. of Errors. 


I hare a After, abbefs in Terceru, 

Who loft her lover 00 her bridal-day. 

Dryd. D. Scbafi 
Conftantia, as foon as the folemnities of her re¬ 
ception were over, retired with the abbefs into her 
own apartment. Addifon . 

A'bbby, or Abby. n.f. [Lat. abbatia\ 
from whence probably firR Abbacy; 
which fee.] A monaRery of religious 
perfons, whether men or women; dif- 
tingnifhed from religious hdnfes of other 
denominations by larger privileges. See 
Abbot. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefter; 

Lodg’d in the abbey , where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 

Sbakefp. 

A'bbey-Lubber. n.f. [See Lubber.] 
A flothful loiterer in a religious houfe, 
under pretence of retirement and auRe- 
rity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 
abbey.lubber % this is but a diminutive fucking 
friar. Dryd. Sf>. Fr. 

A'BBOT. n.f. [in the lower Latin abbas , 
from 2K father, which fenfe was Rill 
implied; fo that the abbots were called 
patres, and ab belles metres monafi.rii. 
Thus Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus : 
PIominis cjficinmjure, Pat erne, geris.] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowfhip of ca¬ 
nons. Of thefe, fome in England were 
mitred, fome not: thofe that were mi¬ 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdic- 
tion of the diocefan, having in them- 
felves epifcopal authority within their 
precinfts, and being alfo lords of parlia¬ 
ment. The oth/r fort were fnbjeft to 
the diocefan in all fpiritual governnfent. 

Co*wel. 

See Abbey. 

A'bbotship. n.f. The (late or privilege 
of an abbot. DM. 

To ABBREVIATE, a. [Lat. abbre - 

•via re.] 

t. To (horten by contraftion of parts with¬ 
out loft of the main fubftance; to abridge. 

It it one thing to abbreviate by contrafling, an¬ 
other by cutting off. Baton , Fjjay 2.6. 

The only invention of late years, which hath 
contributed towards politenefs in difeourfe, is that 
of abbreviating or reducing words of many fy liable* 
into one, by lopping off the reft. Sxoift. 

2. To fliorten, to cut iliort* 

Set the ftrength of their days before the flood; 
which were abbreviated after, and con traced into 
hundreds and threefcores. 

Brown's Vulgar Er rears, b. vi. c. 6. 

Abbre vi action. n.f. - 

1. The aft of abbreviating. 

2. The means ufed to abbreviate, as cha- 
rafters fignifying whole words; words 
contrafted. 

Such h the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to difadvan- 
hge, except >o the circumftance of ufing abbrevia¬ 
tions. Stvft. 

Abb reviaTor. n.f [abbreviates, Fr.] 
One who abbreviates, or abridges. 

Abbreviature, n. f [abbreviature, 

Lat.] 

1. A mark ufed for the fake of fhortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgment. 

He is a good man, who grieves ra her for him 
that iajurti him, than for his fuffwiogi who 
pr^ys foe hia than wrengs iuo, forgiving all his 


faults; who fooner /hews mercy thah anger f wh# 
offers violence to his appetite, in all things endea¬ 
vouring to fubdue the fle/h to the fpirit. This is 
an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 
Chriftian. Taylor's Guide to Devaicn. 

ABBREUVOTR. [in French* a watering* 
place. Ital. abbeverato , dal verbo bevere . 
Lat. bibere. Abbeverari. i cavalli. This 
word is derived by Menage , not much 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialefts, 
from adbibare for adbibere j but more 
probably it comes from the fame root 
with brew. See Brew.] Among ma- 
fbns, the joint or junftnre of two Bones* 
or the interftice between two Roncsfto be 
filled up with mortar. DM. 

A'bby • See Abbey. 

A, B, C. 

1. The alphabet; as, he has not learned 

his a, b, c. 

z. The little book by which the elements 
of reading are taught. 

Then comes queftion like an a, b, c 9 book. 

Shakefbeare* 

1*0 A'BDICATE. *v. a. [Lat. abdico .J To 
give up right; to refign; to lay down 
an office. 

Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes. 

Beheld hi* abdicated ikies. Addifon • 

Abdication, n.f. [abdictuio, Lat.] The 
aft of abdicating; refignation; quitting 
an office by one’s own proper aft before 
the ufnal or Bated expiration. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication 
can make any other fort of vacancy in the throne* 
than would be caufed by his death \ fince he can - 
not abdicate for his children, otherwife than by hie 
own confent in form to a bill from the two houfes. 

Swift an the Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man. 

A'bdicative. adj. That which caufes„or 
implies an abdication. . DM. 

A'bdicativ*. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] 
That which has the power or quality of 
hiding. DM. 

ABDO'MEN. n. f. [Lat. from abdo , to 
hide.] A cavity commonly called the 
lower venter or belly: It contains the 
ltomach, guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, 
and is within lined with a membrhne 
called the peritonaeum. The lower part 
is called the hypogaBrinm; the foremoft 
part is divided into the epigaRrium, the 
right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel; *tis bounded above by the car- 
tilago enfiformis and the diaphragm, 
fide ways by the fliort or lower ribs, and 
behind by the vertebrae of the loins, the 
bones of the coxendix, that of the pubes, 
and os facrum. It is covered with feve 
ral mufcles, from whofe alternate relaxa¬ 
tions and contractions in refpiration,. 
digefiion is forwarded, and the due mo¬ 
tion of all the parts therein contained 
pfomoted, both for fecretion and expul- 
fion. Quincy. 

The abdomen confift s of parts ctf ntainlrig a«id con¬ 
tained. fViftmans Surgery. 

Ab do'm inal. 7 adj. Relating to the ab- 

Abdo'minous. j domen. 

To ABDU'CE. *v. a. [Lat. abduco. ] To 

draw to a different part; to withdraw 

one part from another. A word chiefly 

ufed in phyfic or fcience. 
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If w* abduct the eye unto either comer, the 
objeft wilt not duplicate} for, in that pofition, the 
•xu of the cones remain in the fame plain, ai is 
- deaaoaftrated in the optics delivered by Galen* 

Brown's Vvigor £rrovn, b. lii. (• 20- 

Abdu'cknt. ajf. Mufcles abducent arc 
thofe which ferve to open or pull back 
diver* pans of the body; their oppofites 
being called adducent. DiQ . 

Ab du cation, n.f \abduQio % Lat.] 

i. The art of drawing apart, or withdraw¬ 
ing one part from another, 
a. A particular form of argument. 
ABDUCTOR, n.f [ahduQor, Lat.] The 
name given by anatomies to the muf¬ 
cles, which ferve to draw back the fe¬ 
ver al members. 

He fuppofed th ■ eon ft rift ore of the eye-lids muft 
he {lengthened in the fupercilious; the abduBcrs 
in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the fame fteady and grave motion of the eye. 

Arbmthmt akei Pope'* Mar tin vs Scriblerus. 

Abecedarian, n.f [from the names of 
a 9 b 9 c, the three firft letters of the al¬ 
phabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his 
Athena Oxonienfes , where mentioning 
Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in 
fome part of his life, he was reduced to 
follow the trade of an abecedarian by his 
misfortunes. 

A' SECSDARY. adj. [SccABECEDARI AN.] 

1. Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This ia pretended from the fympathy of two 
needles touched with the loadftone, and placed in 
the center of two abecedary circlet, or rings of let¬ 
ters, deferibed round about them, one friend keep¬ 
ing one, and another the other, and agreeing upon 
' *-ao hour wherein rhey will communicate. 

Brown's Vvigor Err ours, b. >!. c. 3. 

Abb'd. adv. [from a, for */,and bed.] In 
bed. 

It was a (hame for them to mar their com¬ 
plexions, yea and conditions too, with long lying 
abod : when (he was of their age, {he would have 
made a handkerchief by that time o'day. 

Sidnn 9 b. ii. 

She hat not been abed, but in her chapel 
AU night devoutly watch'd. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

Abb'rrance. 7 n.f. [from aberro, Lat. 
Aberrancy. J to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right 
way; an errour; a miftake; a falfe opi¬ 
nion. 

They do not only fwarm with errours, but vices 
depending thereon. Thus they commonly aft'eft 
no man any farther than he deferti hit reafon, or 
aompliet with their aberraneits. 

Brown's Vulgar Errovrs 9 b. i. c. 3. 
Could a man be compofed to fuch an advanugc 
of conftitution, that it {hould not at all adu!tcrate 
the images of hit mind; yet this fecond nature 
would alter the crafis of his undeiftanding, and 
lender it at obnoxious to aberrances 9 at now. 

GlatruilL's Scepfis Scientifca 9 c. 16. 

Aberrant, adj . [from aberrant , Lat.] 
Deviating, wandering from the right or 
known way. Dtt. 

Aberra'tion. n.f [from aberratio 9 Lat.] 
The act of deviating from the common 
or from the right track. 

If it be a miftake, there it no herely in fuch an 
harmleft aberration j the probability of it will ren¬ 
der it a lapfe of cafy pardon. 

GlanvilUs Scepfis Sdenttfica, e. H f. 

Abe'rung. /nr/, [from the verb aberr. 


of aberr% 9 Lat.] Wandering, going ft* 
itray. 

Of the verb aberr I have found no 
example. 

Divert were out in their account, a herring feve- 
ral wayt from the true and jult compute, and call¬ 
ing that one year, which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errovrs 9 b. iv. c. Ii. 

To Aberu'ncate. v. a. [ averunco , Lat.] 
To pull up by the roots ; to extirpate 
utterly. DiQ. 

To ABE'T. v. a. [from betan, Sax. fig- 
nifying to enkindle or animate.] To 
ufh to 


pu(h forward another, to fupport him in 
his defigns by connivance, encourage¬ 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoft always taken by modern 
writers in an ill fenfe: as may be fecn 
in Abetter. 

To abet fignifierh, in our common law, as much 
as to encourage or fet on. Cowel. 

Then Ihall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin's caufc d 1 icon folate „ 

And {hortly back return. Fairy S$uccn s b. i. 

A widow who by folemn vows, 

Contraft :d to me, for my fpoufc. 

Combin'd with him to break her word, 

And has abetted all* Hvdibras y f . iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon right opinions, 
and cagerncfs of abetting them, that they account 
that the unum neceflarium. Decay of Piety. 

They abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furnifhed fupplies to the weaker fide, left: 
there {hould be an end put to thefe fatal divilions. 

Addifon • Freeholder , N° 28. 

Abe'tment. n.f - The aft of abetting. 

DiQ . 

Abb'tter, or Abb'ttor. n.f He that 
abets; the fupportqr or cncourager of 

aether. 

Whilft calumny has two fuch potent abetters , 
we are not to wonder at its growth: as long as 
men are malicious and defigning, they will be tra¬ 
ducing. Govern, of the ‘Tongue. 

You {hall be ftill plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th* abettory partner (if you like the name). 

The huiband of a tyrant, but no king \ 

Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 

Drydens Spanijh Friar• 

Thefe confederations, though they may have no 
influence on the multitude, ought to fink into the 
minds of thofe who are their abettors 9 and who, 
if they efcape puniftiment here, muft know, that 
thefe feveral mifehiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 50. 

Abeyance. »./. [from the French abo- 
yer 9 allatrare, to bark at.] This word, 
in Littleton , cap. D if continuance 9 is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-fimplc lieth in 
abeyance , when it is all only in the re¬ 
membrance, intendment, and confidera 
tion of the law. The frank tenement of 
the glebe of the parfonage, is in no man 
during the time that the parfonage is 
void, out is in abeyance. Ccnvel. 

Abgreca'tion. n.f \abgregatio 9 Lat.] 
A reparation from the flock. DiQ. 
To ABHO'R. <v. a. [abhor ree » Lat.] To 
hate with acrimony; to deteft to extre¬ 
mity; to loath ; to abominate. 

Whilft t was b g in clamout, came a man. 

Who having fren me In my worferftate, 

Shunn'd my abborr'd fociety. 

Sbakcfpeare's K. Lear. 
Juftly thou abhor r ft 
That fon, who on the quiet ft ate of men 
Such trouWf brought,affixing mriubdue* 
'Rational liberty. * ^ 4 ^ 

Mitt. Par ad. hoft 9 b. xii. 1. 79. 


The felf-faire thing they will ahhw 
One way, and long another for. 

Jiudibratf p. k. cant. v. 

A church of England man abhors the humour 
of the age. In delighting to fling fcandals upon the 
dergy in general 9 which, befidea the dUgraca to 
the reformation, and to religion itfelf, cafts an ig¬ 
nominy upon the kingdom. Swift. Cb. of Eng, 

Abhorrence. } r rc _ », , 

A t 5- n.f. [from abbor. 1 

Abho RRENCY. } y 1 J 

1. The aft of abhorring, deteflation. 

It draws upon him the hatred and abhorrence of 
all men here j and fubjefts him to the wrath of 
God hereafter. South's Sermons* 

2. The difpofltion to abhor, hatred. 

Even a juft and neceflary defence does, by giv¬ 
ing men acquaintance with war, take off fome- 
what from the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly dif- 
pofe them to hoftilities. Decay of Piety. 

The firft tendency to any injuftice that appears, 
mbft be fupprefled with a {how of wonder and ab¬ 
hor rency in the parents and governours. 

Locke on Educationy § 1IO. 

Abho'r rent. adj. [from abhor. ] 

1. Struck with abhorrence; loathing. 

For if the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd could on his fenfes burft. 

He would abhorrent turn. 

Thomfous Summer, l. 310. 

z. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. 

It is ufed with the particles from or to, 
but more properly with from. 

This £ conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy 
a rational belief; and yet it is fo abhorrent from 
the vulgar, that they would as foon believe Anaxa¬ 
goras, that fnow is black, as him that {hould af¬ 
firm it is not white. 

GlanvUle's Scepfis Scient. c. iz. 
Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate em¬ 
ployments, 

Abhorrent to your funftion and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpraftis'd cells. 

Bred in the fcllowftiip of bearded boys. 

What wonder is it if you know not men f 

Dryden » 

Abho'rrer. n.f [from abhor.] The per- 
fon that abhors; a hater, detefter. 

The lower clergy were railed at, for difputlng 
the power of the biftiops, by the known abhorrers 
of epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in 
the convocations, by thefe very men who wanted 
to bind up their hands. Swift . Examiner , N° zi. 

AbhoRring. The objeft of abhorrence. 
This feems not to be the proper uie of 
the participial noun. 

They {hall go forth, and look upon the carcalet 
of the men that have tranfgrefted againft Me s 
for their worm {hall not die, neither {halt their 
fire be quenched, and they {hall be an abhorring 
unto all fieftu Jjaiah , lxvi. 44. 

T? ABI'DE. *v. n. I abode or abid. [from 
bibtan, or aubibian. Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place; not remove; to 
flay. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my 
father, faying. If I bring him not unto thee, then 
1 {hall bear the blame to my father for ever. Now 
therefore 1 pray thee, let thy fervant abide inftead 
rf the lad, a bondman to my lord 5 and let the 
lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 33% 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorfet, as I heir, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. ■ 

Shakejp. Richard III. 
Thofe who apply themfelvcs to learning,,, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, inconupcible and 
unbegotten { who is the only true bejng, ana abide s 
for ever above th" higheft heaven#, from whence 
He beholds all the things that are done in heaven 
and earth. 

Ftillivgfi. Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idolat* 

3. To 
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j. To remain; not ceafe or fail $ to be 
immoveable. 

They that trull in the Lord Avail be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abidetb for 
ever. Pfalm exx v. i . 

4. To continue in the fame ftate. 

The (err of the Lord eth to life, and he 
that hath it Avail avid* fatisfied. Prsv* xix. 23. 

There can be xk> ftudy without time; and the 
mind mull el id* and dwell upon things, or be al¬ 
ways a ftranger to the infide of them* South* 

5’. To endure without offence, anger, or 
contradiction. 

Who ca u. abide, that* again A their own dolors, 
fix whole books Aiould by their fatherhoods be im- 
perioufly obtruded upon God and his church ? 

Hall . 

6 * It is ufed with the particle •with be¬ 
fore a perfon, and at or in before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that 1 
fhould give her to another man : Abide with me. 

Gen* xxix. 19. 

For thy lervant Vowed a -vow, while I abode at 
Gelhur in Syria, faying, if the Lord Avail bring me 
again indeed to Jerusalem, then 1 will ferve the 
Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

7. It is ufed with by before a thing; as, to 
abide by his teftimony ; to abide by his 
own {kill; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion ; to maintain it ; to 
abide by a man, is alfo, to defend or /up 
port him . But thefe forms are fome- 
thing low. 

Of the participle abid, I have found 
only the example in Woodward, and 
(hould rather determine that abide in the 
aftive fenfe has no paflive participle, or 
compounded preterite. 

'To Abi'de. v. a. 

1 • To wait for, expeft, attend, wait upon, 
await: ufed of things prepared for per- 
fons, as well as of perfon* expecting 

-things. 

Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed, 
Where many flulful leeches him abide. 

To false his hurts. Fairy fjsm, b. i. c* 5. ft* r 7. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens. 

Poor harnaieft lambs abide their enmity. 

Sbakcfp* Hen* VI. p* 3. 

Bonds and aftfiftions abide roe. jiffs, xs. 23. 

2. To bear or fupport the coafequencei of 
a thing. 

Ah me * they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaft lo vain. 

Mil tom's Par. heft. 

3. To bear or fupport, without being con¬ 
quered or deffroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the 
living God, and an ever) a fling king: At hit 
wrath thr earth lhall tremble^ and the nation: 
lhall n t be able to abide his indignation, jfer. x* to. 

It dtuft be allowed a fair preemption in favour 
of the truth of my do&rinn, that they have abid 
a very tigoroos left now lor above thirty years, 
and the more ftriHIy they are looked into, the 
moie rbey am Confirmed. Woodward, hitter i. 

4. To bear without averfion ; in which 

fenfe it is commonly ufed with a nega¬ 
tive. • 

<? 

Tliou canft not abide Tiridates; this it but 
love of thyfclu Sidney, b* ii. 

Thy vile race. 

Though thou didfl learn, had (hat in’t, which 
good satures 

Could not abide to be with; therefore wall thou 
Defer redly confin d unto this rock. 

Sbakefp. Temp ft. 

5. To beajr or uffer, 
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Girt with circumfluous tides, 

He ftill calamitous conftraint abides* 

^ Pope's Odyfj b. Iv. /. 750 

Abi'dbr. n. f. [from abide *J The perfon 
that abides or dwells in a place; per¬ 
haps that lives or endures. A word 
little in ufe. 

Abi'ding. n.f. [from abide*] Continu¬ 
ance ; Hay; fixed ftate. 

We are Grangers before Thee and fojourners, as 
were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as 
a ffiadow, and there is none abiding. 

I Lbron* xxix. 15. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, 
and carried about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing 
in that place can confifl or have abiding* 

' ' Raw'etgk's Hiftory of the World. 

A'BJECT. adj, [a bj eft us, Lat. thrown 
away as of no value.] 

1. Mean ; worthlefs; bafe ; groveling ; 
fpoken of perfons, or their qualities. 

Rebellion 

Came like itfelf in bale and abjeff routs. 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage. 

And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. 

Sbalefpeare*s Henry IV. 

I was at firfl,» other beafts that* graze 
The trodden herb, of abjeff thoughts and low. 

Milt. Par*rife h ft, b. ix. /. 57J, 

Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they 
expert from them, and what obedience they lhall 
be always* ready to pay them, are not upon an 
equal foot with bale and abjeft flatterers. 

Add if on's Whig Examiner* 

2. Being of no hope or regard j ufed of 

. condition. 

The rarer thy example (lands, 

Ey how much Irom the cop of wond’rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal rfien. 

To lowed pitch of abjeft fortune thou art fall’n. 

Milton's Sampjon Agoniftes* 

We lee man and woman in the higheft inno¬ 
cence and perfeft ion, and in the moft abjeft ftate 
of guilt and infirmity. 

Addifon . Speffator, N° 279. 

3. Mean and defpicable ; nfed of &ftions. 

*1 be rapine is fo abjeff and profane. 

They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 

Dry den's Juvenal, Sat* 8. 

To what bafe ends, and by what abjeff ways. 
Are mortals urg’d through facred lull of praif ? 
w Pope's Effay on Critiafm. 

A bject. n* f* A man without hope ; a 
man ‘ whole miferies are irretrievable; 
one of the lowed-condition. 

Yea, the abjeffs gathered themlelves together 
againft tne* PfaJm xxxv. 15. 

To A b j e # ct. *v. a* [abjicio, Lat.] To 
throw away. A word rarely ufed. 

AajB'cTEDNEss. n.f* [from abjeft.] The 
ftate of an abjedt. 

Our Saviour would love at no !efs rate than 
death; and, from the fupererainent height of 
glonr. Hooped and abafed himfeif v> tl»e foftcrance 
of the extrejneft of indignities, and iunk himfeif 
to the bottom of abjeffednefs , to efcalt our condi¬ 
tion to the contrary extreme. Boyle's Works . 

Abje'ctio K. n.f. [from abjeft.] Mean- 

nefs of mind; want of fpirit; fervility; 
bafenefs. 

That this fhould he termed bafenefs, abjeffion 
of mind, or fervility, is it credible ? 

Hooker 9t b. v. £ 47. 

The juft medium lies betwixt pride and the 
abje&on, the two extremes. > h'Eftrange. 

A'bjrctly. adv. [from abjeft.] In an 
abjeft manner, meanly, bafely, fer- 
vilely, contemptibly. 

A'bjeCttiess. n,f* [from abjeft.] Ab¬ 
jection* fervility, meaoieC?. 
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Servility and abjeffnefs of humour is implicitly 
Involved in the charge of lying. 

Government of the Tongue, § 8* 
By humility I mean not che abjeffnefs of a bafe 
mind : but a prudent care not to over-value our- 
felves upon any account. 

Grenv's Cofmo/ogia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7* 

Ability, n.f* [Habiltte, Fr.] 

1. The power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon {kill, or riches, or 
ftrength, or any other quality. 

Ot finging thou haft got the reputation. 

Good Thyrlis, mine I yield to thy ability ; 

My heart doth feek another eftimation. 

Sidney, b* l*. 

If aught in my ability may ferve 
To lighten what thou 1 ‘ufter’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton's Sampfon. Agoniftes, /. 744, 

They gave after their ability unto the treafure. 

Exra, ii. 60. 

If any man minifter, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth : that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jefus Chrift. 1 Pet . iv. 11. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the 
performance, he afiures us of the afiiftance of his 
Holy Spirit. Rogers's Sermons • 

2. Capacity of mind; force of under Hand¬ 
ing ; mental power. 

Children in whom there was no blemilh, but* 
well-favoured, and Ik.lful in all wifdora, and cun¬ 
ning in knowledge, and underftanding fcience, 
and fuch as had ability in them, to ftand in the 
king’s palace. Dan . i. 4. 

2. When it has the plural number, abffi* 
ties, it frequently fignifies the faculties 
or powers of the mind, and fometimea 
the force of underftanding given by na¬ 
ture, as diftinguiftied from acquired qua¬ 
lifications. 

Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in 
certain tra&s of country, like whac we call pa- 
rifives, there fliould be one mao, at leaft, of abili¬ 
ties to read and write ? Swift* 

Abinte'state. adj* [of ah, from, and 
inteftatus , Lat.] A term of law, im¬ 
plying him that inherits from a man, 
who, though he had the power to make 
a will, yet did not make it. 

To A'bjugate. ns. a* [abjugc, Lat.] To 
unyoke, to uncouple. Dift* 

To ABJU'RE. *v. a* [ abjurv , Lat.] 

1 * To caft off" upon oath, to fvvear not to 
do or not to have Comet hi ng. 

Either to die the death, or to nbjur* 

For ever che fociety «+ man. 

Sbakefp carIh Midfum • Night's Dream*. 

No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his, 
realbn, and (worn allegiance to a preconceived 
fantafticil hvpothefis, can undertake the defence 
of fuch a fuppofition. Hale* 

2* To retraft, recant, ot abnegate a po* 
fitkm upon oadu 

Abjura'tiohu n*f. [from abjure*] The 
aft of abjuring. The oath takca for 
that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having: 
committed felony, could go mta a church, c» 
cherch-yard, before h4 were apprehended, he might 
not be taken from thence to the itfual trial of law, 
but eonfefling his foult to the juftices, or to the 
coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for 
ever, which was called abjuration . 

There arc fomc abjurations ftill in force among 
tis here ih 'England; a?, by the ftatute of the 29th 
of. king.Charles II. all perfons that are admitted 
Into any office, civil or military, muft take the 
tell; which ia an abjuration* of lome doftrincs of 
the church of Rome. 
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likewile another oath of chjuraum* 

which. 
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-erhldh laymen and clergymen are both obliged to 
take; and that is to aljure the Pretender. 

Ai/Jfe's Partrron Juris Coioxtci. 

T* ABLA'CTATE. */. *. [ablaBo, Lat.] 
To wean from the bread. 
Ablacta'tion. ar.y. One of the me¬ 
thods of grafting ; and, according to 
the fignification of the word, as it were 
a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its 
mother duck; not cutting it off wholly 
from the dock, till it is firmly united 
to that on which it is grafted. 

Ab i. aqjj fc a'tion. n.f [ablaqueatio , Lat. ] 
The art or practice of opening the 
ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the air and water operate upon them. 

Trench the’ground, and make it ready lor the 
fpring s Prepare all'o foil, and ufc it where you 
have occasion : Dig borders. Uncover as yet roots 
of trees, where oblaqucation is requisite. 

Evelyn's {Calendar. 
The tenure in chief is the very root that doth 
maintain this filver ftem, that by many rich and 
fruitful branches fpreadeth itlelf: fo if it be dif¬ 
fered to ftanre, by want of ablaqueatkn, and 
other good huibandry, this yearly fruit will much 
dccrcafe. Bacon's Cfjice of Alienations. 

ABLA'TION. n.f [ ablatio , Lat-] The 
a£l of taking away. 

A'hlative. a. [ablations, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the 
cafe which, among other lignrfications, 
includes the perfon from whom fome- 
thing is taken away. A term of gram¬ 
mar. 

A'BLE. adj. [habile% Fr. balilis, Lat. 
fkilfiil, ready.] 

1. Having ftrong faculties, or great ftrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other 
power of mind, body, or fortune. 

Henry V 1 L was not afraid of an able man, as 
Lew** the Eleventh was. But, contrariwife, he 
was ferved by the ablefi men that were to be found; 
without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon's Henry Vli. 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that fiiew a 
weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2 . Having power fufficient; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge thcmfelves able and 
fufficient to do many things, which actually they 
never do. South's Serm . 

Every man fhall give as he is able, according to 
the blefiing of the Lord thy God, which he hath 
. given thee. Deut. xvi. 17. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle to, 
it fignifies generally having the power. 

* Wrath ia cruel, and anger is outrageous; but 
who is able to ftpnd before envy > Prov. xxvii. 4. 

4. With for it is not often nor very pro¬ 
perly ufed. 

There have been fome inventions alfo, which 
have been able for the utterance of articulate 
founds, as the fpeaking of certain word?. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 

Vo A'ble. <v. a. To make able; to en¬ 
able, which is the word commonly ufed. 
See Enable. i 

Plate fin with gold. 

And die ftrong lance of juftice hurtiefs breaks: 
Arm it With rags, a pigmy's draw doth pierce it. 
Hone does offend, none, 1 fay none, 1 'U able 'em j 
Take that of me, my friend. 

Sbakcfpcare's King Lear. 

Able-bodied, adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fe- 
ture at leaft half a dosen able-bodied men to his 
msycity’s fervice. Addtfon. Freeholder, N° 4. 


To AT 3 LEGATE. <v. a. [allege, Lat.] 
To fend abroad upon fome employment; 
to fend out of the way. DiQ . 

Ablega tion. n.f. [from ablegate.} The 
a& of fending abroad. Did. 

A'bleness, n.f [from able.} Ability ©f 
body or mind, vigour, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs 
and ablenefs, chat from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, fome to ftrive, fome to learn, 
fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'blepsy. n. f [uGkity*, Gr.] Want 
of light, blindnefs; unadvifednefs. Did. 
Ab Lieu ri'tion. n.f. [alliguritic, Lat.] 
Prodigal expence on meat and drink. 

D:d. 

ToA'bligate. v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To 
tic up from. Did. 

To ALLOCATE. v. a. \alloco, Lat.] To 
let out to hire. 

Perhaps properly by hi m who has hired 
it from another. 

Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum. 
Abloc action, n.f [from allocate.] A 
letting out to hire. 

To Aiilu'de. v. ». [ abludo , Lat.] To be 
unlike. Did. 

A'blu e n t. adj. [abluens , Lat. from abluo, 
to wafh away.] 

1. That which wafhes clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleaning. 

Did . 

Ablu'tion. n.f \ahlutio , Lat.] 

1. The act of cleanfing, or wafhing clean. 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the foul; be¬ 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the fkcred 
chalice, and a participation of the body and blood 
of Chrifi. ^Taylor's Worthy Communicant . 

2. The water nfed in wafhing. 

Wafh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and caft th* ablutions in the main. 

Pope's Iliad. 

3. The rinfing of chemical preparations in 
water, to diffolve and wafh away any 
acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without confecration, 
to the laity in the popifti churches. 

To A'BNEGATE. v. a . [from abnego, 
Lat.] To deny. .. 

Abnegation, n.f [ abntgatio , Lat. de¬ 
nial, from abnego , to deny.] Denial, 
renunciation. 

The abnegation or renouncing of all his own 
holds and interefts, and trails of all that man is 
moft apt to defend upon, that he may the more 
expeditely follow Chrifi. Hammond. 

Ab nod action, n.f [abnodatio , Lat.] 
The att of cutting away knots from 
trees : a term of gardening. Did. 

Abno'rmovs. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out 
of rule.] Irregular, milhapen. Did. 

Abo'ard. adv. [a Tea-term, but adopted 
into common language; derived im¬ 
mediately from the French a bord , as, 
aller a lord, envoyer a bord. Bord is 
itfelf a word of very doubtful original, 
and perhaps, in it 3 different accepta¬ 
tions, deducible from different roots. 
Bopb, in the ancient Saxon, iignified a 
houfe ; in which fenfe, to go aboard \ is 
to take up refidcace in a (hip- 

l. In a Blip- 


He loudly call'd to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the fhore to draw. 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. 

Fairy £%ueen, b. ii- cant. 6- 
He might land them, if it pleated him, or 
etlierwife keep them aboard. 

Sir W. Ranvleigb's EJfays* 

2. Into a Ihip. 

When morning role, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighboring fpring, 
Whilft I the motions of the wind explor'd ; 

Then fumroon*d in my crew, and went aboard. 

Addifon's Ovid's Mttamarpbojcs, b. iir- 

Abo'de. n.f [from abide.} , 

1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refi- 
dence. 

But I know thy abode and thy going oat, and 


thy coming in. 


King 


xix. zj, 
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Others may ofe the ocean as their road. 

Only the Englifii make it their «We; 

Whofe ready fails with every wind can fiy. 

And make acov’nant with th' i occult ant (Icy. 

Waller • 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. 

Sweet friends, your patience tor my long abode ; 
Hot 1 , but my affairs, have made you wait. 

Sbakefpeare's Merchant cf-Femce. 
Making a Short abode \n Sicily the fecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be rca- 
fonably judged the bufinefs but of ten months. 

Dryden's Dedicat. to JEntid. 
The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp'rate clime, 
Foretel a liberal iiarvefi. Phillips. 

To make abode. To dwell, to refide, to 
inhabit. . 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. 

Dryd . JEn. 6. 

To Abo'de. v. a. [See Bode.] To fore¬ 
token or forcBiow ; to be a prognoftic, 
to be ominous. It is taken, with its de¬ 
rivatives, in the fenfe either of good or 

ill. 

Every mas. 

After the hideous fiorm that follow'd, teas 
A thing tnfpir'd; and, not confulcing, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The hidden breach of it. SbaWp. Henry VIII. 

Abo'dement .n.f [from To abode.} A 
fecret anticipation of fomething future ; 
-an impreBion upon the mind of fome 
event to come; prognoftic a tion; omen. 

I like not this. 

For many, men th*t (tumble at the threshold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within.— 

—Tiuih I man, abodments muft not now affright us- 

; Sbakcfpcare s Henry V1. p. ill* 

"My lord bifhop afkcd him, Whether he had never 
any iccret abodemnt irr his mind ? No, replied the 
duke; but 1 think lome adygnture may kill me as 
well as another man- Woften. 

To AB'OLISH. v. a. [aboleo , Latin.] 

1. To annul; to make void. Applied to 
laws or inititurions- 

For us to abolifh what he hath eftabli Hied, were 
prefumption molt intolerable. Hooker, b. iii. § 10. 

On the parliament's part it was propofed, that 
all the hiihops, deans, and chapters, might be im¬ 
mediately taken away, and abolifbed. 

Clarendon, b. vm. 

2. To put an end to, to deftroy* 

Tbe long continued wars between the Englifii 
and the Scots, had then railed invincible jea- 
loufies and hate, which long continued peace hath 
fince abolifbed. Sir John Hayward . 

That mail Peroelcs well requite, 1 wot. 

And, with thy blood, abolfb fo reproachful blot. 

Fairy Sjutat. 

More deftroy'd than they. 

We ihould be quite aboljfb d , and expire- 

Milton. 

» Or 
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Or wilt thou ttjfelf 

■ Abolifb thy creation, and unmake 
For him, what for thy glory rhou haft made } , 

Milton, b. Hi* A 163. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame* 

The flench abolijb, or the favour tame. 

Drtd. yirg. Geo. iii. 

Fer m e n te d fprrit* contrtft, harden, and con- 
folidate many fibres together, aboTfbmg many ca¬ 
nals j efpecially where the fibres are the tenderefl, 
as in the brain. Arbmtb. on Aliments. 

Abo'lishable. aetj. [fro m abolijb.} That 
which may be aboli&ed. 

Abo'l 1 s h e ju n.f. [from abolijb.} He that 
abolifhes. 

Abolishment, n.f. [fro mabaltjb.} The 
aft of abolifhing. 

The plain and dir eft way had been to prove, 
that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be 
atboii&ed, are retained by us with the nurt of the 
church, or with lefa benefit than the abolijhmnt 
of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv. 

He ibould thiak the aboBjbnent of cpifcopacy 
among ua, would prove a mighty fcandal and cor¬ 
ruption to our faith, and manifeftly dangerous to 
our monarchy. Snv 'tft's Church of England Mon. 

Aboli'tion. ft./, [from abolijb.} Thcaft 
of abolifhing. Ihis is now more fre¬ 
quently cfed than aboli/hment. 

From the total abolition of the popular power, 
may be dated the ruin of Rome: for had the re¬ 
ducing hereof to its ancient condition, propofol 

* by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Maecenas’* 
model, that flate might have continued unto this 
day. Grtvo't Cofmhgta Sacra, b. iii. #. 4. 

An apoplexy is ■ fudden abolitku of all the 
fen fie*, and of all voluntary motion, by the flop- 
page of the flux and reflux of the animal ipirits 
through the nerve* drftinrd for thofe motions. 

Arbuthnat an Diet. 

Abominable, adj. [abominabilu, Lat.] 

1. Hateful, deteflable ; to be loathed. 

This infernal pit 

AbvmitHiblf 9 accun’d, the houfe of woe. 

Milton. 

The queen and mioiftry might eafily tedref. 
this abominable grievance, by endeavouring t<> 
choofe men of virtuous principles. 

Swift's ProjeH for the Advancement of Religion. 

2 . Unclean. 

The foul that fltall touch any unclean beafi, or 
any abominable unclean thing, even that foul fliaU be 
cut off from his people. Leviticus, vii. at* 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is 
a word of loofe and indeterminate cen- 
fure. 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow .—>1 am 
fo; I do love it better than laughings—Thofe 
that are in extremity of either, are abominable 
fellows, and betray tbemfelves to every modern 
cenfure, work than drunkards. 

Shake fear e't As you like it, 

Abo'minablEnfss. re. J. [from abomin - 
able.} The quality of being abomin¬ 
able ; hatefulnefs, odioufnefs. 

Till we .have proved, in its proper place, the 
eternal and eflential difference between virtue 4 nd 
vice, we muff forbear to urge atheifts with the 
Corruption and abomtnablcnefs of their principles. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Abo'mihafly. aef*v. [from abominable.} 
A word of low or familiar language, 
fignifying exceflively, extremely, ex¬ 
ceedingly ; in an ill fenfe. It is not 
often fenoufly ufed. 

1 have obierved great abufea and di(orders in 
your family j your fiervants are mutinous and 
quarrel feme, and cheat you moil abominably . 

Arbutbnot. 

To ABCXMINATE. *v. a. [abominor, Lat.] 
To abhor, deteft, hate utterly 


Swift, 


Pride gees, hated, curfed, and abominated by 
all. Hammond. 

We are not guilty your injuries. 

No way confent to tfiem ; but do abhor. 
Abominate, and loath this cruelty. 

Southern's Qrcomko* 
He profofled both to abominate and defpife all 
myflery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or minifler. 

Abomination, rr.f 

1. Hatred, deteftation. 

To aflift king Charles by Fnglifli or Dutch 
forces, Would render him odious to his new fub- 
jefls, who have nothing in fo great abomination, 
as thole whom they hold for heretics. Swift. 

2. The objeft of hatred. 

Every fhepherd is an abomination to the Egyp¬ 
tians. Gentfu , xlvi. 34. 

3. Pollution, defilement. 

And there ihall in no wife enter into It any 
thing that defileth, neither whatfoever workech 
abomination, or snake th a lie. Rev. xxl. ij. 

4. Wicked nefe; hatefal or lhameful vice. 

Th* adulterous Antony, raeft large 
In his abominations, turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That nofts it agatnft us. 

Sbakcjp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

3. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufa- 
lecn, which, wece on the tight hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of Ifrael 
had builded for Aflitoreth tire abomination of the 
Zi doni am, and for Chemofli the abomination of 
the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of 
the children of Ammon, did the king defile. 

a Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORI GINES, rt.f. [Lat.] The earliefl 
inhabitants of a country; thofe of whom 
no original is to be traced; as, the Wellh 
in Britain. 

To ABO'RT. *v. rt. [aberto, Lat.] To bring 
forth before the time; to mifearry. Did. 
Abo'rtion. u.f. [ aboriio , Lat.J 
The aft of bringing forth untimely. 

Thcfe then need caufe no abortion. Sandys. 

The produce of an untimely birth: 

His wife mifearried ; but, as the abortion proved 
■only a female foetus, he comforted himfelf. 

Arbutbnot and Pope's Martinas Scriblrrus. 
Behold my arm thus biaffed, dry and wither'd. 
Shrunk like a foul abortkn, and decay'd, 

Like fome untimely product of the feafons. 

Rowe. 

Abo'rtivk. n.f That which is bom be¬ 
fore the due time. Perhaps anciently 
any thing irregularly produced. 

No common wind, no cuttomcd event. 

But they wi lipluck away its nat’ral caufe*. 

And call them roeteprs, prodigies, and figns, 
Abortives , and prefages, tongues of heav’n. 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

ShaJtep. King John. 
Take the fine flcio of an abortive, and, with 
fiarch thin laid on, prepare your ground or tablet. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Many* are prefcrved, and do fignal fervice to 
their country, who, without a provifion, might 
have periihed as abortives, or have come to an 
untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon 
their guilty parents the like deftru&ion. 

Addifon . Guardian , N° 106. 
AbO^rt iY*« tttfj. \aborti r vus, Lat .1 
1. That which u brought forth before the 
due time of binh. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

Shakefp. Richard\\\. 
All th' unaccompJi fil’d works of nature's hand, 
Abrrt'nte 9 monftrouf, qr unkindly mix'd, 

cirtfi, fleet hhhff. t ~ f PSO f 
Mikoa s Pared** L 1 ,b. iii. 56. 
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Nor will his fruit expeft 
TV autumnal icafon, but, in fummer’s pride 
When other orchards fmile, abortive fail. 

Phillips. 

2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 
of time. 

How often haft thou waited at my cup. 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft-fall'n $ 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

Sbakefy. Henry VI. p. iu. 

That which brings forth nothing. 

The void profound 

Of aneflential night receives him next. 
Wide-gaping; and with utter lofs of being 
Threatens him, plung'd in Chat abortive gulfw 

Milton's Paradifi LJl, b. ii. 1 . 451* 

That which fails or mifearries, from 
whatever caufe. This is lefs proper. 

Many politic conceptions, fo elaborately formed 
and wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet, in the iffue, mifearry and prove abortive. 

South's Senaons. 

Abo^rt iv ely. euht. [from abortive.} Born 
without the due time; immaturely, un¬ 
timely. 

Abo'rtiveness. n.f. [from abortive^] 
The flate of abortion. 

Abo'rtment. n.f [from abort.} The 
thing brought forth out of rime; an un¬ 
timely birth. 

Concealed treafures, now lofi to mankind, (hall 
he brought into ufe by the induflry of converted 
penitents, whofe wretched carcales the impartial 
laws dedicate, as untimely feafts, to the worma 
of the earth, in whole womb thofe deferted mi¬ 
neral riches muA ever lie buried as loft abortments^ 
unlefs thofe be made the active midwives to de¬ 
liver them. Bacon's PbyJUal Remains v. 

ABO'VE. prep, [from a, and bupan, 
Saxon ; btrven, Dutch.] 

1. To a higher place; in a higher place. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way j 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dry den, JEntid vii. /. 643. 

2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that pafleth among them, that are 
numbered from twenty years old and above, fiiali 
give an off. ring unto the Lord. 

Ex*Jus, xxx. 14. 

. In a fuperiour degree, or to a luperiour 
degree of rank, power, or excellence. 

The Lord is hign above all nations, and hit 
glory above the heavens. Pfalnt. cfciii. 4. 

The public power of all focietiec is above every 
foul contained in the fame focieties. 

Hooker, b. s. 

There is no riches above a found body, and no 
joy above the joy of the heart. 

Ecclefiaficus, xxx. 16+ 
To her 

Thop didft refign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God fee thee above her, made of thee. 
And for thee: whofe perfection far excel I’d 
Hers, in all real dignity. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. b. x. /• 147. 
Latona foes her (hine above the reft. 

And feeds with fecret joy her (ilent bread. 

Dry dents JPntld. 

. In a flate of being faperior to; unat¬ 
tainable by. 

It is an old and true dift'n&ion, that things 
may be above our reafon, without being contrary 
to it. Of this kind are the power, the nature, 
and the univerfal .prefence of God, with innu¬ 
merable other points. Swiff 

Beyond; morfe than. 

We were prefled out of me afore, above ftrength ; 
info much that we dcfpaired even of life. 

' . 1 2 Cor • 1 . 8 . 

In having thought* uocoftfufcd, and being ab’£ 
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*0 diflingutfh thing Horn another, where there 
is hat the leaft difference, con fills the exa&nefe of 
Judgment and clearnefi of reafon, which is in one 
tnan above toother. Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges 
above thofe of the Other hereditary countries of 
the emperor. - Addifot:. 

6 . Too proud for; too high for. A phrafe 
chiefly ufed in familiar expreffion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world; laboured in art* and occupations, and were 
above nothing that tended to promote the con¬ 
veniences of life. Vote's Odyjpyl tout. 

Abo've. ttd-u. 

i. Over-head ; in a higher place. 

To men (landing below, men Handing aloft 
feem much feficnrd $ to thofe above, men Handing 
below, feem not fo much lcfiened. Bacon* 

When he eftabliflied the clouds above ; when 
he (lengthened the fountains of the deep 5 when 
he gave to the fea his decree, that the waters (hould 
not pafs his commandment; when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth ; then 1 was by him, 
as one brought up with him; and I was daily his 

• delight, rejoicing always before him. 

Proverbs, vuu 28. 
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lights, with whom is no variablenefs, neither 
jhadow of turning. James, u 17. 

The Trojans from above their foes beheld ; 

And with arm a l 
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legions all the ram pirns fill'd. 

Dry den, JEmid. 

a. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praiie the birds (hall chant in every grove. 
And winds /hall waft it to the pow'rs above. 

Pope's Paft orals. 

Before. [See Above-cited.] 

I faid above, that thefe two machines of the ba¬ 
lance, and the dira, were only ornamental, and 
that the Juccefc of the duel had been the fame 
without them. Dryd. Dedicat. dEneid. 

Above all. In the firft place ; chiefly. 

I ftudied Virgil's defign, his difpofition of it, 
his manners, his judicious management of the 
figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfc, which 
always leaves fomething to gratify our imagina¬ 
tion, on which it may enlarge at pleafure; but 
above all, the elegfnee of bis cxprelfion, and the 
harmony of his numbers. 

Dry dens Dedication to tbc JEneid. 

Above-board. 

1. In open fight; without artifice or trick, 
A figurative expreffion, borrowed from 
ameiters, who, when they put their 
ands under the table, are changing 
their cards. It is ufed only in familiar 
language. 

It is the part alfo of an honefl man to deal 
above-board , and without tricks. L'Eftrange. 

a. Without difguife of concealment. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch 
heretofore, as have praftifed thefe unworthy arts, 
for as much as there have been villains in all 
places and all ages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board-. South's Sermons. 

Above-cited. Cited before. A figu¬ 
rative expreffion, taken from the ancient 
manner of writing books ou fcrolls; 
where whatever is' cited or mentioned 
before in the lame page, mult be above. 

It appears from the authority above-cited# that 
this is a fa£t confefied by heathens themfelves. 

Addtfon on tbe CbriJHan Religion, 

Above-crovwd. An expreffion ufed to 
fignify alive; not in the grave. 
Abov6-mentioned. See Above-cited. 

1 do not remember, that Homer any where fails 
into the faults above-mentioned, which were indeed 
(be folic refinements of latrer ages. 

Addi/on, Sfella tor, N° 179. 
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ABO 

To ABOTJND. v* fi. \abundo, Lat. abonder, 
French.] i 

1. To have in great plenty; to be co- 
pioufly flored. It is ufed fometimes 
with the particle in, and fometimes the 
panicle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifh of them, but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime, 

A&ing it many ways. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth • 

Com, wine, and oil, arc wanting to this ground, 

Jit which our countries fruitfully abound. 

Drydens Indian Emperor. 

A faithful man (hall abound with blefiings: 
but he that maketh hade to be rich, (hall not be 
innocent. Prcrv. xxviii. 20. 

Now that languages are made, and abound with 
words (landing for combinations, an ufual way of 
gerting complex ideas, is by the explication of 
thofe terms that Hand for them. Locke. 

2, To be in great plenty. 

And becaufe iniquity (hall abound, the love of 
many (hall wax cold. Matthew, xxix. 12. 

Words are like* leaves, and where they moH 
abound , 

Much fruit of fcnfe beneath is rarely found. 

Pope's EJJay on Critidfm. 

ABO'UT. prep . [aburan, or abuton. Sax. 
which feems to fignify encircling on the 
outfide.] 

1. Round, furrounding, encirclin 

Let not mercy and truth for fake thee. Bind 
them about thy neck; write them upon the table 
of thy heart. Proverbs , iii. 3. 

She cries, and tears her checks. 

Her hair, her veft; and. Hooping to the fands. 
About his neck (he call her trembling hands. 

Drydens Fables . 

2. Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you 
up from about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou dofi nothing, Sergius, 

Thou can A endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 

But I both fee and hear it; and am with thee. 

By and before, about and in thee too. 

Ben Jcnf. Cat aline . 

3. Concerning, with regard to, relat¬ 
ing to. 

When Conflantine had finished an houfe for 
the fervicc of God at Jerusalem, the dedication 
he judged a matter not unworthy, about the fo- 
lcmn performance whereof, the greateft part ot 
the bifoops in ChriHendom (hould meet together. 

Hooker. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about 
the drapery as about the face where the principal 
refemblance lies. Dryden. 

They arc mod frequently ufed as^words equi¬ 
valent, and do both of them indifferently fignify 
either a fpeculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical (kill about them, according to the exi¬ 
gency of the matter or thing fpoken of. 

Til lot. Serjnon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular 
fpecies of it, and the denomination of particular 
ails, doth fuppofe pofitivc laws about dominion and 
property. Stillingjlect. 

Children (hould always be heard, and fairly ami 
kindly anfwered, when they a(k after any thing they 
would know, and defire to be informed about. 
Curioftty (hould be as carefully cherifhed in chil¬ 
dren, as other appetites fupprcfied. Locke. 

It hath been praftifed as a method of making 
men's court, when they are afked abut the rate 
of lands, the abilities of tenants, the Hate of 
trade, to anfwcr that all thinga are in a flourifil¬ 
ing condition. Swift's Short View of Ireland. 

4. In a ftate of being engaged in, or em¬ 
ployed upon. 

Our blelfed Lord was pleafed to command the 
tcprefenutlon of his death and fiwtifice ms jhe 
croft (hould be made by breaking Of bread and 
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eflufion of wine; to fignify to ut the nature and 
facredneft of the liturgy we are about. *D*ykr. 

Labour, for labour’s fake, it again!! nature. 
The underfianding, as well as all the other fa¬ 
culties, choofes always the (hortefi way to its 
end, would prelently Obtain the knowledge if is 
about, and then let upon Come new enquiry. But 
this, whether lazinefc or halle, often mifieadt 

' t# Locke• 

Our armies ought to be provided with fecre- 
tariei, to tell their Hory in plain Englifli, and to 
let us know, in our mother tongue, what it fl 
our brave countrymen are about. 

Addifon. Spiff. N° 309. 

5. Appendant to the perfon; a5 cloaths. 

If you have this about you. 

As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly afiault the necromancer's hall. 

Milton's Conrns. 

It is not Hrange to me, that perfons of the 
fairer fex (hould like, in all things about them, 
that handfomcncfs for which they find themfelves 
moft liked. Boyle on Colours• 

6 . Relating to the perfon, a* a fervant, or 
dependant. 

Liking very well the young gentleman, fuch I 
took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus about 
me, who well (hewed, there is no fervicc like hit 
that ferves becaufe he loves. Sidney, b. ii, 

7. Relating to perfon, as an a£t or office. 

Good corporal, for my old dame's fake, Hand 
my friend: (he hath no body to do any thing 
about her when I am gone, and (he is old and can- 
nothelp herfclf. Sbakcfptare'sHenry IV. 

Abo'ut. ad*u. 

1. Circularly, in a round; dr cum. 

The weyward filters, hand in hand, 

PoHers of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

Sbskefp . Macbeth , 

2. In circuit, in compafs. 

I'll tell you what I am about .—Two yards and 
more .--No quips now, Pifiol: indeed I am in 
the waifi two yards about ; but I am about no 
wafie, I am about thrift. Sbakefpeare . 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there, 

A polififd mirrour (hone not half fo clear. 

Dryd. Tables, 

3. Nearly; circiter . 

When the boats were come within about fixty 
yards of the pillar, they found themfelves all 
bound, and could go no farther; yet fo as they 
might move to go about, but might not approach 
nearer. Bacon's Hew Atalamtix, 

4. Here and there ; every way; circa. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin from her place. 

And looked all about , if (he might fpy 
Her lovely knight. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant . ii. flame • 33. 
A wolf that was pail labour, in his old age, 
borrows a habit, and (b about He goes, begging 
charity from door to door, under the difguife of a 
Pilgrim. L' Eft range m 

5. With to before a verb; as, about to jly , 

upon the point, within a fmall diilance 

of. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpcnd the fight, and faience all our guns • 

Beauty and youth, about to perifo, finds 
Such ncble pity in brave Eoglifl* minds. Waller, 

6. Round; the longeft way, iu oppofition 
to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold had thefe natures; gieatnefa of weight; 
clofenefs of parts; fixation; pliantnefs, or foft- 
ncis; immunity from rafl ; colour, or tinfture 
of yellow: Therefore the fure way (though moll 
about) to make goI<l»i* to know the caulcs of the 
feveral natures before rchearfed. 

Bacon's Natural Hfl. N° 328. 
Spies of the VoJfcfens 

Held me in chace, that 1 wa* forced to wheel 

Three 
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Tkrtt or fomr miles about \ elfe had I, Sir, 

. Halt an hour fince brought my report. 

_ Sbakefp. Constanta, 

7. 7 0 bring about ; to bring to the point 

t or date de fired ; as, be has brought about 
bis furpojesm 

Whether this will be brought about, by breaking 
his head, I very much queftion. Spe&afw. 

€. To come about ; to cu ue to Come certain 

date or point. It has commonly the 

idea of revolution, or gyration. 

Wherefore it came to pals, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that fhe 
bare a Ton. v Sam. i. 20. 

One evening it befel, that looking out. 

The wind they long had wifil’d was come about ; 
Well pleas’d they went to reft} and if the gale 
Till mom continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. 

Dryd. Fables. 

9. To go about ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Moles give you the law, and yet none 
of you keepeth the law f Why go ye about to kill 

Job*, vii. 19. 

In common langnage, they fay, to 
come about a man, to circumvent him. 
Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive 
their original from the French a bout ; 

nsernr a bout d* une cbo/e ; veuir a bout de 
quclqu'un. 

A- Bp. for Archbilhop; which fee# 

ABRACADA'BRA. A fuperftitious charm 
again ft agues. 

To ABRA'DE. v. a. [ abrado, Lat.] To 
rub off; to wear away from the other 
parts ; to wafte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fup- 
ply of what is iucceJfively abraded from them by 
decorfion of wale. s. Hale. 

Abraham’s Balm. The name of an 

herb. 

Abra'sion. n.f. [SeeABaADE.] 

X. The a£l of abrading, or rubbing off. 

z. [In medicine.] The wearing away of 

the natural mucus, which covers the 

membranes, particularly thole of the 

ftomacb and guts, by corrofivc or (harp 

medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 

AbRe'ast. adv. [See Breast.] Side by 

fide; in fnch a pofition that the breads 
may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 

My (bul fliall thine keep company to hcav’n t 
Tarry, fweet foul, for mine, then fly abrek. 

Sbakefp. Henrj V. 

For honour travels in a ftreight fo narrow. 

Where one but goes * 4 / 

Sbakefp. Troilut and Crtjftda. 
The riders rode ebreaft, and one his Afield, 

His lance of come! wood another held. 

./ 0 Dryden's Fables. 

A bucot. See Ar iicot, 

To i-lRrDGE. v. a. [abreger , Fr. abbre - 
•vto, Lat.] 

i# To make Hunter in words, keeping 
dill the fame fubdance. 

All thefe layings, being declared by Jafon of 
Cyreoe in five books, wc will efiay to abridge in 
one volume. 1Aforr.ii.a3. 

contract, to diminiHi, to cut fhort. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 
is following the dire&ion of that guide j and he, 
thM hat a power to aft or not to aa, according 
as Inch determination dirtfti, i, fne. Such de! 
termination abridges not that power wherein li¬ 
berty con fi ft a. Locke. 

3. To deprive of; to cut off from. In 
Vol. I, 
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which fenfc it is followed by the particle 

from, or of \ preceding the thing taken 
away. 

I have difabled mine eftate. 

By flu-wing fomething a more fuelling poit. 

Than my taint means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From fuch a noble rate. 

- Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

They were formerly, by the common law, dif- 
charged from pontage and murage; but this pri¬ 
vilege has been abridged them fince by feveral 
ft a tutes. Ay life $ Parergtn Juris Canonic t 

Abri dgex> of. part. Deprived of, de¬ 
barred from, cut fhort, 

Abri'dcer. n.f 

1. He that abridges ; a fhortener. 

2 * A writer of coropcndiums or abridg¬ 
ments. 

Ab r 1 doment. n.f [abregement, French.] 

1. The epitome of a larger work con¬ 
tracted into a final! compafs; a com- 
pend; a fummary. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets; and, in this one won), is the 
abridgment of all volumes of fcriprurc. 

Hooker, b. ii* § 5. 
Idolatry is certainly die firft-bom of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg¬ 
ment and fum total of all abfu,diries. 

, . t South's Sermons. 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, by a lore of littlcncfs. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs. 

Even that nothing, which at firft wc were. 

Dome. 

3. Contraction; reduction. 

The conftant defire of Jhappineft, and the con¬ 
straint it puts upon us, no body, I think, ac¬ 
counts an abridgment of liberty, or at lcaft an 
abridgment of liberty to be complained of. Lorke. 

4. Reflraint from any thing pleafing; 
contraction of any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man’s abridgment in his ex¬ 
ternal accommodation* which makes him mife- 

pble, but when his confcience Ihall tell him that 

*** his an< l his folly which brought him 
under ehat abridgment. South. 

Abro ach. adv . [See To Broach.] 

' * Id 


poftore to run out, or yield the 

liquor contained; properly fpoken of 
vcffels. r r / r- 

The jars of gen’rous wine 
He fet abroach, and for the feaft prepar’d. 

Dryd. Virgil. 

The Terapler fprucc, while ev’ry abroach, 

St^s till ’tis lair, yet feems to call a coach. 

T . Swift's Mifiel. 

2. In a figurative fcnfe; in a date to be 
diffufed or extended, in a date of fuch 
beginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch’s hearty 
And ripens in the funfhine of his favour. 

Would he abufe the count’nanee of the king, 

1 Alack! what mifchicfs might be let abroach. 

In Shadow of fuch greatnefs! 

0 Shake/peare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Abroad. ad*v. [compounded of a and 
broad. See Broad.] 

1 • Without confinement; widely j at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

1 hr o’ all the coafts of dark deftrudion leek 
Deliverance. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams fat abroad. 

On Itcret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the cliff, now tvaverfes the lawn. 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 

2. Out of the houfe. 

Welcome, Sir, 

This call’s my court j here have I few attendant!, 

on 
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And fubjefh none abroad. Shake/peare's Tempeft • 
Lady — walked a whole hour abroad, with¬ 
out dying after ir» Pope's Letters . 

3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever abroad, ar.d difere- 
dited. Hooker, Prtf. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranfiatiou, Hull 
have the misfortune of that young traveller, who 
loft his own language abroad , end brought home 
no other inftead of it. Sir J. Denham 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land ? 

Dryd. Span. Friar. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refora 
what he fees and hears abroad, to the ftate of 
things at home. _ Atterb. Serm . 

4. In all^ directions, this way and that; 
with wide expan fion. 

Full in the midft of this infernal road. 

An elm dilplays her dufky arms abroad. 

, _ Dryd. Virg, Mu. vi. 

5. Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubjeft, as much as na¬ 
tural, to diilbiution, by divers means, there am 
undoubtedly more Hates overthrown through dif- 
o»Jes bred within themfclves, than through vio¬ 
lence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication . 

To A BROGATE. <v.a. [abrogo,L> at.] To 
take away from a law its force; to re¬ 
peal; to annul. 

Laws have been made upon fpecial occafions, 
which occarions ccafing, laws of that kind do ab¬ 
rogate themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

The^ negative precepts of men may ceafe by 
many instruments, by contrary cuftoms, by pub¬ 
lic difrelifh, by long omiflion: but the negative 
precepts of God never can ceafe, but when they 
arc exprefsly abrogated by the fame authority. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


Abro cation. n. f [abrogatio, Lat.] 

The ad of abrogating; the repeal of a 
law. 

The commiflioners from the confederate Ro¬ 
man catholics, demanded die abrogation and repeal 
of all thofe laws, which were iys forte againft the 
excrcife °f the Roman rcligioo. Clarendon , b. viii# 

To Ab ro'ok. <v. a. [from To brook, with 
fuperabundant, a word not in ufe.] 
To brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sw'eet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abresk 
The abjeft people gazing 90 thy face 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy fhame# 

Shake/peare's Henry VI. p. if. 

ABRUPT, adj. [abrupt us , Lat. broken 
off.] 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refiftlefs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moffy wild, 

Tumbli ng through rocks abrupt. Thomf. IVinttr. 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or fpread his airy flight. 

Upborn wi$h indefatigable wings. 

Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 
Tbe happy ifle. 

a Milton's Paradife Lft, A ii. /. 404% 

Sodden, without the cuftomary or pro¬ 
per preparatives. 

My lady craves 

To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 

SbakefpearCm 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two 
firft parliaments, was wholly imputed to the duke 
of Buckingham. Clarendon • 

Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed flic cut the Iky ; 

Inftant invisible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recogniz’d th* ethereal gtieft. 

Pope's Odyjf. b.\. 

4. Unconnected. 

The abrupt ftile, which hath many breaches, 
and doth not feem to end but fall. 

Btn Jonfon't Difeovery. 

C Atxv'mn. 
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Abbv'pted. adj. [abruftus, Lit. a word 
little ip ufe.] Broken off fuddenly. 

The efTe&t of their a&l.ity are not precipi- 
toufly abruptod, hut gradually proceed to their 
ccfhtioat. Brown s Vulgkr Ernurs, b. «* IO. 

Aitu'fTiQN. u.fi[abrmftio. Lit.] Break¬ 
ing off, violent mnd fudden reparation. 

Tbofe which ore inclofed in ftone, marble, or 
fuch other folld matter, being difficultly reparable 
from it, becaufe of its adhefion to all fide# of 
them, have commonly fame of that matter ftill 
adhering to them, or at leaft marks of its ab¬ 
ruption from them, on all their fide*. 

Windward's Nat. Hifl. p. 4 - 

Abiu'ftly. ad*v. [See Abrupt.] Har¬ 
dly, without the due forms of prepara- 
tion. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous 

even over itfelf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly 

into questions of Mufidorua. Sidney, b*\\. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found. 

So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. 

Far. Regained, b. ii. 

They both of them punftually obferved the 
time thus agreed upon, and that in whatever com¬ 
pany or bufinefs they were engaged, they left it 
abruptly , as Icon as the clock warned them to 
retire. Addifon, Spectator, N° 241* 

Ai 1 u # p tness. - n.f. [from abrupt .] 

1. An abrupt manner, haite, fuddennefs, 
untimely vehemence. 

2. The Hate of an abrupt or broken thing; 
roughnefs, cragginefs ; as of 1 fragment 
violently disjoined. 

The cryftallixed bodies found in the perpendi¬ 
cular intervals, have always their root, as the jew¬ 
ellers call it, which is only the abruptsufs, at the 
«nd of the body whereby it adhered to the ftone, 
or tides of the intervals; which abruptnefi is 
caufed by its being broke off from the faiil ftone. 

Woodno. Nat. Hifl ./. 4. 

A bscess, tt.f. [abfeeffus, Lit.] A mor¬ 
bid cavity in the body ; 1 tumour filled 
with matter ; 1 term of chirurgcry. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a fuppuration and 
an abfeefs in the lungs, and fome times in fome 
other part of the body. Arbutb. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjettured it might Be fome hidden 
abjlejt in the mefeniery, which, breaking fome 
few days after, was difeovered to be an apoftem of 
the raefentery. Harvey on Cotlfumptions. 

Absci'nd. n/. a. To cut off, either 
in a nitural or figurative fenfc. 

ABSCrSSJ. [Lit.] Part of the diame¬ 
ter of a conic feftion, intercepted be¬ 
tween the vertex and 1 fe mi-ordinate. 
Aiici'ssion. u.f. [abfcijfio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of cutting off. 

Fabriciut ab Aquapeodence renders the abfeif- 
Jim of them difficult enough, and not without 
danger. Wifiman's Surgery. 

2. The (late of being cut off. 

By ceflstion of oracles, with Montacutfus, w< 
may underftand this interci&oa, not abfeiffim, or 
con fu mm ate defolation. 

Brawn's Vulgar Errourt, b. vi. c. 12. 

To ABSCCXND. •u.n. \abfcondo, Lat.] To 
hide one’s felf; to retire from the pub¬ 
lic view: generally nfed of perfons in 
debt, or criminals eluding the law. 

The marmotte or mus alpinut, which abfeonds all 
winter, live# on its own fat: tor in autumn, when 
it ffcuts itfelf up in it* hok', it is very fa:; but 
in the fpriog-timr, when it comes forth again, very 
lean. Ray on the Crtatkn. 

Absco'nder. m.f* ffom abjiond.] The 
perfon that ibfconds. . >- 

A BSEMCb* *./• [Sec Absent.} 
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1. The ftate of being abfent, oppefed to 
prefence. 

Sir, *tis fit 

You have ftrong party to defend yourfelf 
By calnracfs, or by abfiace : all’s in danger. 

Shakcjpeare's Ccrhlanui. 
His friends beheld, and pity's him in vain. 

For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abfence. the beft expedient they could find, 

Might lave the fortune, if not cure the mind. 

* " Dryd . Fab. 

Yon have given no diftertation upon the ab- 
fence of lovtrs, nor laid down any methods how 
they fhould fupport themfel ves under thofe fepa - 
rations. Addifon, Spectator , N° 241. 

2. Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. The 
firft u a necefiary abfence, as in banifhed perfons ; 
this is entirely necefiary. A fecond, necefiary 
and voluntary ; aa, upon the account of the com¬ 
monwealth, or in the fcrvjoe of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable ab¬ 
fence \ as, that of ftudents on the fcorc of ftudy. 
And the fourth, an abfence entirely voluntary; as, 
on the account of trade, merchandife, and the 
like* Some add a fifth kind of abfence, which is 
committed cum dolo & culpa, by a man’s non- 
appearance on • citstion; as, in a contumacious 
perfon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by 
the law, in fome refpefts, reputed as a perfon. pre¬ 
fent. Aylsffe's Par ergon yurts Canottici. 

3. Inattention, heealeffnefs, negleft of the 
prefent objeft. 

1 continued my walk, reflecting on the little 
abfencet and diftrs&ions of mankind. 

Addifon, SpeHator, N° 77. 

4. It is nfed with the particle from. 

His abfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn. 
And, with his eyes, look wifiies to return. 

Dryd. fuv. Sat • ii. 

A'BSENT. adj. [ab/ens, Lat.] 

1. Not prefent: ufed with the particle 

from. 

In fpring the fields, in autumn hills 1 love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the Ihady grove ; 

But Delia always: abfent from her fight. 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 

Pope's Pafi. 

Where there is advantage to be given. 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt; 
And none ferve with him but conftraincd things, 
Whofe hearts are abfent too. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

Whether they were abfent or prelenc, they were 
vexed alike. Wifd. xi. 11. 

2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; regard- 
lefs of the prefent objeft. 

1 diftinguifh a ra m that is abfent, becaufe he 
thinks of fomething elfe, from him that is abfent, 
becaufe he thinks of nothing. 

Addifon , Spe&ator, N° 77. 

To Abse'nt. *i/. a. To withdraw, to for¬ 
bear to come into prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 

Abfent thee from felicity a while. 

And in this harfit world draw thy breath in pain. 
To tell my tale. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Go—for thy ftay, not free, abfents thee more. 

Milton t Paradife JLoft, b. ix. /. 372. 
Tho’ I am forc’d thus to abfent myfelf 
From all I love, 1 (ball contrive fome means. 
Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 

Southern s Spartan Dame. 
The Arengo is ftill called together in cafes of 
important; and if, after due fummons, any 
member abfents himfclf, he is to be fined to the 
• value of about a penny Englifti. 

Addifon 'x Remarks on Italy • 

Absenta'neous. adj . Relating to ab¬ 
fence ; abfent. Did. 

Absentee, tt.f He that is abfent from 
his llation or employment, or country. 
A word nfed commonly with regard to 
Iriihfii&t living out of their country. 
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Then w«* the firft ftatute made agasnft abfenteer, 
commanding all fuch as had land in Ireland, to 

return and refide thereupon. 

Sir John Daviet on Ireland* 

A great part of eftaccs i* Ireland are owned by 
abfenteer , and fuch as draw oyer the profits raifed 

cat of Ireland, refunding nothing. 

Chud's Difcourft on Trade* 

Aati'nTHiATi v. part, [from abjiutbiumi 
Lat. wormwood.] Imbittered, impreg¬ 
nated with wormwood. Did. 

To Absi'st. *v. n. \abfefto,\* at.] To ttand 
off, to leave off. Did. 

To ABSCTLVE. <v . «. [ab/olvo, Lat.] 

1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a ju¬ 
dicial fenfe. 

Your great goodnefi, out of holy pity, 

Abfolv'd him with an axe. Sbakejp. Henry V HI. 

Our viftors, bkft in peace, forget their wars. 
Enjoy paft dangers, and abfilve the ftars. Ticktlh 

As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, to be here abfilved ; in condemning 
this man, you have aa opportunity of belying 
that general fcandal, of redeeming the credit loft 
by former judgments. S r wifi'i Mifcell-tnie*. 

2. To fet free from an engagement or 
promife. 

CompcH’d by threats to take that bloody oath. 
And the a Ct ill, I am abfolv'd by both. 

Waller's Maid's Tragedy, 

This command, which muft neceflarily com¬ 
prehend the perfons of our natural fathers, muft 
mean a duty we owe them, diftinft from our obc- 

' dience to the magifiratc, and from which tha 
m>ft abfolute power of princas cannot abfilve 

. . I*** 

3. To pronounce fin remitted, in the ec- 
clefiaftic&l fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 
Ev’n fupcrftition lofcs cv’ry fear ; _ 

For God, not man, abfilves our frailties here. 


us 


Wc 

T 


4. To finilh, to complete, 
not common. 

What eaufe 
Mov’d the Creator, in his holy reft 
Through all eternity, fo late to build 
In chaos; and the work begun, how foon 
AbfilvdMilton's Paradife hod, b. vii. /. 94. 

If that which is fo fuppoted infinitely defiant 
from what is now current, is diftant from us by 
a finite interval, and not infinitely, then that on* 
circulation which preceded ir, muft necefiarily be 
like ours, and confequcntly abfilved in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin of Mankind* 

A'aso^uTE. adj. [abfolutus, Lat.] 

1. Complete; applied as well to perfons 
as things. 

Becaulc the things that proceed from him are 
perfeQ, without any manner of defeft or maim ; 
it cannot be but that the words of his mouth are 
abfolute, and lack nothing which they ftould have, 
for performance of that thing whereunto they 
tend. Hooker, b. ii. ^ 6. 

What is his ftrength by land ?— 

—Great and increafing : but by fea 
He is an abfolute mafter. 

Sbakcfpeare*s Antony and Cleopatra * 

2. Unconditional; as, an abfolute promife; 

Although it runs in forms abfolute, yet »i is 

indeed conditional, as depending upon the qualifi¬ 
cation of the perfon to whom it is pronounced. 

South's Sermons. 

3. Not relative ; as, abfolute fpace. 

I fee ftill the diftin&ions of fovereigo and in¬ 
ferior, of abfolute and relative worflrip, will bear 
any man out in the worlhip of any creature with 
refpeft to God, at well at leaft aa it doth in the 
worlhip of images. 

Stillingf. Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 
Anmlfilute mode is that winch belongs to iu 
fubjeft, without rtfpeft to any other being* what- 

foever; 








t 
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fcf«r; but a relative mode is derived from the 
regard that one being has to others. 

* fVans't Logic!. 

In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative 
cafe abfolutc in grammar. 

4 . Not limited ; as, abfdute power. 

My crown is absolute % *%! holds of none; 

I cannot in a bafe fubjedion live. 

Nor fuficr you to take, tho’ I would give. 

Dryd. lad. Emp. 

5. Pofitive; certain ; without any hefica- 
tion. In this fenfe it rarely occurs. 

Long is it fince I law him. 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he were; the (hatches in his voice. 
And burft of fpeaking, were as his : I’m abfolute, 
'Twas very Oaten. Sbokefpmre's CymbeRnt. 

Absolutely. ad*u. [from abfoluteJ] 

l. Completely, without reftriftion. 

Ail the coamdidtions which grow in thofe 
minds, that neither abfolmteh climb the rock ol 
virtue, nor freely fink into the fea of vanity. 

Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined 
with a protLriant army, under a king they ac¬ 
knowledge, to defend their own liberties and pro¬ 
perties, is, to me, abjolutely inconceivable; and, 
I believe, will equally be (b for ever. 

Swift's Prefb. Plea. 

m. Without relation ; in a ftatc uncon¬ 
nected. 

Abjolutely we cannot dlfirommend, we cannot 
abfointeiy approve either wiUingnefi to lire, or for- 
wardnefs to die. Ho*ker t b. v. 

Tbefe then being the p erpet u al caufcs of zeal; 
the greateft good, or the- greateft evil; cither ab- 
folutdy fo in tbemfelves, or relatively fo to us; it 
is therefore good to be seatoully affected for the one 
again A the other. Sprat's Smew. 

*No fen6We quality, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and found, can he fubfiltent in the bodies 
tbcmlelves, ubjoitaely coaftdcrcd, without a relation 
to our eye* and ears, and ocher organs of fenfe. 
Thefe qualities are only the efrcdts of our fenfa- 
tion, Which arifc from tha different motions, upon 
our nerves, from objects without, according to 
their various modifications and poiscions. 

Entity's Sermons. 

3. Without limits or dependance. 

The pr nee long time had courted fortune's love, 
But, once poffctVd, did abjolutely reign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ftrove. 

And conquer'd firft thofe beauties they would gain. 

Dryden'% Annus Mtrabuts. 

4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the tnoft part, are 
things abfslutely unto all men's fslvation neccflary, 
either to b« held or denied, either to be done or 
avoided. ^ ^ Hooker's Preface. 

5. Peremptorily ; positively. 

Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Command me abjolutely not to go. 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidfi ? 

Parad. Li ", b. ix. 

A BSOLUTKNES8. m.f. [from abfdute.] 

1. Completenefs. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abjolutenejs and illimircdncfs of his com- 
mi/fion was generally much fpoken of. 

Clarendon , h . viii. 
There is nothing that can raife a man to that 
generous mb Join tentjs of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly j but that 
which gives him that happinefa within himfelf, for 
whah men depend upon others* South's Serm. 

3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a (trait hand on his nobility, and chofe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 
were more obfeqoious to him, but had lefs inti re ft 
in the people ; which made for his abjolutenejs , but 
not for his fafety. Bacon's Henri VIJ 

They drefs up power with all the fplenJor ami 
temptation abjolutenejs can add to it. ho he. 

Absolution. n.f. [ abfdutio, Lat.] 
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1. 


uittal. 


Acai 

Absolutions in the civil law, imports a full ac¬ 
quittal of a perfon by fome final fcmence of laW 5 
allb, a temporary difeharge of his farthet atten¬ 
dance upon a mefne procefs, though a failure or 
defieft in pleading \ as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife figni- 
fics a relaxation of him from the obligation of 
fome fentence pronounced either in a court of law, 
or elfe in foro peemtentiali. Thus there is, in this 
kind of law, one kind of abJoluthu 9 termed ju¬ 
dicial, and another, ftyled a declaratory or extra¬ 
judicial absolution. 

Ayliffc's Par ergon furis Cartar.ici . 

2. The remifiion of fins, or penance, de¬ 
clared by ecclefiaftical authority.. 

The abjolution pronounced by a prieft, whether 
papiilor proteftant, is not a certain infallible ground 
to give the perfnn, fo abfolved, confidence towards 
God. South' 1 Sermons. 

ABSOLUTORY, adj. [abfdutorius , Lat.] 

That which abfolves. 

Though an abfolutory fentence (hemId be pro¬ 
nounced in favour of the perfont, upon the ac¬ 
count of nearnefs of blood ; yet, if adultery (hall 
afterwards be truly proved, he may be again pro¬ 
ceeded again ft as an adulterer. Ay life's Par ergon . 

ABson ant. adj. [See Absonous.] Con¬ 
trary to reafon, wide from the purpofe. 
ABsonous. adj . [ abfonus , Lat. lll-lound- 
iog.J Abfurd, contrary to reaion. It 
is not mnch in ufe, and it may be 
doubted whether it fhould be followed 
by tc or from . 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, 
that fhotUd partake of feme of the qualities of 
both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties; yea, 
moft abfon&us to our rcafen. 

GlanxiiU* s Scepfis Scieutjfti a, c. 4. 

To AbsoBb. nj. a . [abforbeo, Lat. preter. 
ahjorbed ; part. pret. abjerbed , or ah- 

/tt-ft. ] 

1 . To fwallow up. ' 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of 
the abyfs ; and St. Peter to the particular constitu¬ 
tion ot that earth, which made it obnoxious to be 
abforpt in water. Bum. Theory. 

Some tokens (hew 

Of fearlefs friend (Yep, and their finking mates 
Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, abforpt . 

By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaft profundity. Phillips. 

2. To fuck up. See Absorbent. 

The evilj that come of ezercife are that it doth 
abforb and attenuate themoifture of the body. 

Bacon. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption (hould 
prove fe durable, as to abjorb and extenuate the 
(aid fanguine parts to an extreme degree, il i> 
evident, that tbe fundamental parts muft necefia - 
r 1 iy come into d anger. Harvey on Confumptmn. 

While we perfpire, we abfsrb the outward air- 

, Aebutbnot. 

Ab&o' rbent. n.f. [abforbens, Lat.} 

A medicine that, by the foftnefs or 
porofity of its parts, either cafes the 
aiperities of pungent humours, or dries 
away fuperfitzous moifture in the body. 

4 %uitKj. 

There is a third daft of fubftances, commonly 
called abjorbenti ; as, the various kinda of ftielh, 
coral, chalk, crabs eyes, <£?c. which likewife raife 
an eftcrvefcence with acids,and are therefore called 
alkalis, though not fo properly, for they, are dpi 
f**l ts. Arbut boot on Aliments. 

AbboBpt. part* [from abforb. Swallow¬ 
ed up ; ufed as well, in a figurative 
fenfe, of pcrlbns* as, in the primitive, 
of things. 

■Wkv can ynu rtpaft CceirWa m '* r trk&has not 
talked thefe five dayrr who Is wi did rawing his 
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thoughts* at far as he can, from all thfc preftnt 
w >rld, its cuftoms and -its manners, to be fully 
poflefied and abforpt in the paft. pope's Letters. 

Abso'rption. n^f. [from abjoro.\ The 
aft of fwallowing up. 

I t'-was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, 
or the Spirit of God that direfted them, to (hew 
us the caufes of this difruption, or of this abforp - 
tion ; this is left to the enquiries of men. 

* Burnet's Theory of tbe Earth • 

To ABSTAIN. ». [. abfiineo, Lat.] To 
forbear, to deny one’s felf any gratifi¬ 
cation ; with the particle from . 

If thou judge it hard and difficult. 

Converting, looking, lovingj to abftain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet; 
And, with defires, to languifti without hope. 

Milton's Paradije fo/f, b. x. 1 . 993 * 
To he perpetually longing, and impatiently de- 
tiroul of any thing, fo that a man cannot abfiain 
from it, is to lofe a man's liberty, and to become 
a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy » 
Even then the doubtful billows fcarce abftain 
From the tofs’d vefiel on the troubled main. 

, Dry den's Pirgjl. 

ABSTE'MIOUIS. adj. [abfemius, Lat.] 
Temperate, i’ober, abftinent, refrain¬ 
ing from excels or pleafurf s. It is ufed 
of perfons ; as, an abjlrmious hermit; 
and of things ; as, an abftemiout diet. 
It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe 
temperance. 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft 
(the abftemiout. Abftinencc in extremity will prove 
a mortal dileafe; but the experiments of it arc 
very rare. Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

Clytorean dreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of th’ abftmicufw’eW) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 
Extingoitiies, and balks the drunken god s \ 

Or that Me! amp us (fo have fome allur'd) 

When the mad Piaetides with charms he cur’d. 

And pow’rful herb*, both charms and timples caft 
Into the fober fpring, where ftill their virtues Uft. 

Dry den's Fables. 

■ 

Abste'miously. ad*v. [from abftemiout.] 
Temperately, foberly, without induL 
gence. 

Abste^m lousNBss. tt. f. [See Abste¬ 
mious.] The quality of being abfte- 
miotuw 

AbsteBtion. n.f. [from abftitreo, Lat.] 
The aft of holding off, or retraining 5 
reftraint. DiB % 

Tc ABSTE'RGE. *v. a. [abjhrgo. Lac.] 
To cleanfe by wiping ; to wipe. 

AbsteBgent. adj. Cleanfing; having 
a cleanfing quality. 

To Abste'rse. [See Absterge.] To 
cleanfe, to purify; a word very little 
in ufe, and lefs analogical than abfterge. 

Nor will wc affirm, that iron received), in the 
ftomach of the oftrich, no alteration ; but we fuf- 
pe£l this effedt rather from corrofion than digeft. 
tion; not any tendence to chilitication by the na¬ 
tural heat, but rather feme attrition frorji an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the ftomach, which 
ms»y abfttrft and (have the fcorious parts thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours y b. iii. 

AbsteBsion. n.f. [ abfterfio , Lat.] The 
aft of cleanfing. See Absterge. 

Abfterfion is plainly a fcouring off, or incifion of 
the more vifeaus humours, and making the hu¬ 
mours more fluid, and cutting between them and 
the part; as is found in nitrous water, which' 
fcourcth linen doth fpeedily from the foulnefs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 42* 

Abst&Bsive. adj. [from abfterge.] That 

C 2 has 
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has the quality of abfterging or clcanf- 
ing. 

It it food» after purging, to oft apoatmes and 
broths, not lo much opening at thole ofed before 
purginf j but abfterftve and mund living clyftcra 
alio are good to conclude with* to draw away the 
veliqucs of the humours. 

Bacon's Natural H'ftery. 

A tablet ftood of that abfterftve tree. 

Where dEtluopi* fwarthy bird did build to neft. 

Sir John Dtnbam 

There, many a flow'r abfttrjn* grew. 

Thy ftv’riteflow’rs of yellow hoe* Swift's Mifcel. 

Abstinence, n.f. [abftinentia, Lat.] 

1. Forbearance of any thing ; with the 
particle from. 

Becaufc the abstinence from a prefent pleafure, 
that often itfclf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a eery 
great one s it is no wonder that that operates after 
the fame manner pain docs, and leftens, in out 
thoughts, what is future ) and to forces us, as it 
were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke, 

2. Fading, or forbearance of needflory 
food. It is generally diftinguifhed from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the lefs; fometimes as fingle perform¬ 
ances from habits ; as, a day of abfti- 

nencu and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you faft ? your ftoraachlare too young: 
And abfiincnet ingenders matadfe*. 

Shakefpeare's Lews's Labour Loft, 
And the facet of them, which have ufed ab~ 
fimsnctf /hall fhine above the Hart; whereas our 
faces Ihali be blacker than darkneft* 

% EfJras t vii* 55. 

Religious men, who hither mu ft be fent 
Aa, awful guides of heavenly government, 

To teach you penance, fads, and ahflweme 9 
To punilh bodies for die foul’s offence. 

Dry den s Indian Emp. 

ABstinency. m,/. The fame with Aa- 

STINENCB. 

Were our rewards for the abftinendes, or riots, 
of this prefent life, under the prejudices of Ihort 
or finite, the promifes and threats of Chrift would 
loft much of their virtue and energy. 

Hammond's Fun dam . 

ABstinent. adj. [abftinens, Lat.] That 
ufes abftinence, in oppofition to covet¬ 
ous, rapacious, or luxurious* It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 

Absto' rted. adjAabJlortus, Lat.] Forced 
• away, wrung from another by vio¬ 
lence. DiB. 

To ABSTRA'CT. v. a. [ abftrabo , Lat.] 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abftraB from thefc pernicious effefh, 
and fuppofc this were innocent, it would be too 
light to be matter of praife. Decay of Piety . 

a. To feparate by diftillation. 

Having dcphlcgmed fpirit of fait, and gently cb- 
fracted die whole fpirit, there remained! in the 
retort a ftyptical fubftance. Boyle. 

3. To feparate ideas. 

Thole who cannot diftingui/h, compile, and 
abftraB f would hardly be able to underftand and 
make ufe of language, or judge or reafon Vo any 
tolerab'e degree. Locke. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difeourfes 
we hear, or what we defign to fpeak, let us ab- 
ftrjB them into brief cotnpends, and review them 
often. Watts's Imp. of tbs Mind. 

A'bstract. adj . \abftraRus, Lat. See 
the verb To Abstract.] 

I. Separated from forncthing elfe ; gene¬ 
rally ufed with relation to mental per 
ceptions ; as, abftraB mathematics, mb- 
ftraB terms, in oppofition to concrete. 
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Mathematics, in Sts latitude, Is tdiully divided 
Into pure and mixed. And though the pure do 
handle only abftraB quantity in general, at geo¬ 
metry, arithmetic; yet that which is mixed, doth 
confider the quantity of fame particular determi¬ 
nate fubject. So autonomy handles the quantity 
of heavenly motions, mufic of founds, and me¬ 
chanics of weights and power*. 

Wilkins j Mathematical Magick. 
AbftraB terms fignify the mode or quality of 
a being, without any regard to the fubje£l in 
which it is } as, whitenef*, roundnefs, length, 
breadth, wifdorn, mortality, life, death. 

Want's Logick. 

2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering thing? in 
themfelves, abftraB from our opinions, and other 
men's notions and difeourfes on them, will be, 
that each man will purfue his thoughts in that 
method, which will be rood agreeable to the na¬ 
ture of the thing, and to his apprehenfioa of what 
it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

A'bstract. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A (mailer quantity, containing the vir¬ 
tue or power of a greater. 

You fhall there find a man, who Is the abftraB 
of all faults all men follow. 

Sbakeffsarc's Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you are falfe, thefc epithets are fmall; 
You’re then the things, and abftraB of them all. 

Dry den s Aar. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the 
principal parts. 

When Mneraon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recolie&ed the fcntimenU he had remarked; 
fo that he could give a tolerable analyfis and ab¬ 
ftraB of every treatife he had read, juft after he 
bed finished it. Watts's Imp. of tbs Mind. 

3. The ftate of being abftrafted, or dis¬ 
joined. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confi- 
dcred, as it were in abftraB , without the necef- 
fity of ftates, and circumftancas of time, can 
take no* full and proportional pleafure in the ex- 
creife of any narrow bounty* Wot ton. 

Abstr a # *cte !>• part, adj . [from abftraB.] 

1. Separated; disjoined. 

That fpacc the evil one abftraBed flood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good* 

2. Refined, purified. 

AbftraBtd fpirit a a) love, they like 
Their foul* exhal'd* 

Abftrufe ; difficult. 


Milton. 


Donne. 
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4. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefect 
objects ; as, an abftraBed fcholar. 

ABSTaA'cTBDLY. adv. With abftrac- 
tion, fimply, feparately from all con¬ 
tingent circumftances. 

Or whether more dbftrcBedly we look. 

Or on the writers, or the written book : 

Whence, but from beav'n, could men unfkill'd in 
arts. 

In fevers! ages born, in feveral parts. 

Weave fuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie ? 

UnaJk’d their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price* 

Drydens Relig'm Laid. 

AbstraBtiok. sk f. [abftra&io , Lat.] 

1. The aft of abftrafting. . 

The word abftra&itn fignifies a withdrawing 
fome part of an idea from other parts of it; by 
which means fuch abftra&ed ideas are formed, 
as neither represent any thing corporeal or fpi- 
ritual; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body* Watts' s Lcgick. 

2. The ftate of being abftrafted. 

3. Abfence of mind ; inattention. 

4t Difregard of worldly objefts. 

r i a hmait wifkes to be prated for hi* ebftroBicn. 

Pope's Letters. 
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Abstr a'cti vi. adj. [from abftraB. ] Har¬ 
ing the power or quality of abftrafting. 
Abstractly, adv. [from abftraB.] In 
an abftraft manner, abfolutely, without 
reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter abftraBly and abfolutely confidered, can¬ 
not have born an infinite duration now paft and 
expi red. Bentley's Sermont • 

Aasra aBtness. n.f. [from abftraB. ] 

Subtilty; reparation from all matter or 
common notion. 

I have taken fome pains to make plain and fa¬ 
miliar to your thoughts, truths, which eftablifhed 
prejudice, or the atftroBnefs of the ideas themfelves, 
might render difficult. Locke. 

Abstri'cted .part.adj. [ abftriBus , Lat.] 
Uubound. DiB* 

To Abstr iBge. v. a. To unbind. DiB. 

To ABSTRU'DE. *v. a. [abftrudo, Lat.] 
To thruft off, or pull away. DiB. 

Abstru'sb. adj. \abftrufus , Lat. thruft 
out of fight.] 

1. Hidden* 

Th* eternal eye, whofe fight difeems 
Abftrujeft thoughts, from forth his holy mount. 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, law, without their light. 
Rebellion rifing. 

Milton's ParadiJeLtft , b. v* h 712. 

2. Difficult; remote from conception or 
apprehenfion* It is oppofed to obvious 

and eafy. 

So fpake our Sire, and by his countenancefeem'd 
Ent’nng on ttudious thoughts abftrufe. 

ParadiJeLtft , b. viii* 
The motions and figures within the mouth are 
abftrufe , and not eafy to be diftingui/hed, cfpecialiy 
thole of the tongue, which is moved through the 
help of many mufcles, fo eafily, and habitually, 
and varioufly, that we are fcarce able to give a 
judgment of motions and figures thereby framed* 

Holder * 

No man could give a rule of the greateft beau¬ 
ties, and the knowledge of them was fo abftrufe , 
that there was no manner of fpeaking which could 
exprtfs them* * Dryden's Dufrefney • 

Abstru'sely. adv. In an abftrufe man¬ 
ner ; obfeureiy, not plainly, or obvi- 
oufly. 

Abstru'seness. n.f. [from abftrufe .] The 
quality of being abftrufe ; difficulty, 
obfeurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the feripture 
fays, as what fome men perfuade others it fays, 
that makes it feera obfeure, and that as to fome 
other paffages that are fo indeed, fince it is the 
abfirujtntfs of what is taught in them, that makes 
them almoft inevitably fo; it is little lefs faucy, 
upon fuch a (core, to find fault with -thc ftyle of 
the feripture, than to do fo with the author for 
making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture • 

ABSTau'siTY. n.f. [from abftrufe.] 

1. Abftrufenefs. 

2* That which is abftrufe. A word feldom 
ufed. 

Authors are alfo fefpicious, nor greedily to be 
fwallowed, who pretend to write of fecrets, to de¬ 
liver antipathies, fympathles, and the occult cb- 
ftn/ftties of things. Brvtvns Vulgar Emurs • 

ToABau‘'ME. < i/.n. [ab/urno, Lat.J To bring 
to an end by a gradual wafte; to eat up* 
An uncommon word. 

That which had been burning an infinite time 
could never be burnt, no not fo much as any part 
of it; for if it had burned part after part, the 
whole nuft needs be abfumed in a portion of time* 

Hale's Or igin of Mankind. 

ABSU'RD. adj. [abfurdus, Lat.] 

1. Unrcaionable ; without judgment, as 
ufed of men* 

Seeming 
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Seeming wife men may make foift to get opi¬ 
nion } bat let no man chufc them for employment 5 
for certainly-you had better take for bufinds a man 
fomewhat abfurd, than over formal. Bacon, 

A ram, *ho cannot write with wit on a proper 
fubjcft, is dull and ftupid j but one, who lhews it 
in an improper place, is as ' ^pertinent and ab- 
fird Addifott, Spectator, N° 291. 

2. Inconfiftent, contrary to re&fon, ufcd of 
fentiments or practices. 

The thing itfel f appeared defirable to him, and 
accordingly he could not but like and ddire it; 
but then, it was after a very irrational abfurd way, 
and contrary to all the methods and principles of 
a rational agent; which never wills a thing really 
and properly, but it applies to the means, by which 
it is to be acquired* South't Sermons. 

But grant that tbofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 
'Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Pope's Ejfay cm Man, 

Absu rdity. n.f, [from afford], 

1. The quality of being abfurd; want of 
judgment, applied to men; want of 
propriety, applied to things. 

How dear foevcr this idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident than 
the abjnrdisy of the a&ual idea of an infinite 
number. Locfe. 

2. That which is abfurd; as, his travels 
were full of abfurditiu . In which fcnfc 
it has a plural. 

That fatisfa&ion we receive from the opinion of 
lorae pre-eminence in ourfelves, when we fee the 
abfurdities of another, or when we refle& on anv 
part abfurditks of our own. Add'ift 

Absu'rdly. adit. [from afford,] Aft< 
an abfurd manner; improperly; 
fonably. 

But man we find the only creature. 

Who, led by folly, combats nature 5 
Who, when flic loudly cries. Forbear, 

With obftinacy fixes there 5 
And where his genius leaft inclines, 

Jbfurdly bend* his whole defigns. Swift's Mi feel 
We may proceed yet further with the atbeift, 
and convince him, that not only his principle is 
abfurd, but hi* confequenccs aNh as abfurdfy de¬ 
duced from it. Bentley'% Sermons. 

A&tu rdhess. n, f [from afford.] The 
quality of being abfurd ; injndiciouf- 
nefs; impropriety. See Ass u sdity; 
which is more frequently nfed. 

^Abu'nd ancb. n.f. [attendance, Fr .] 

1. Plenty ; a fenfc chiefly poetical. 

At the whifper of thy word. 

Crown’d abundance fpreads my board. Crajhato . 

The doubled charge his fubje&s* love fupplies. 
Who, in that bounty, to themfeive* are kind ; 

So glad Egyptians lee their Nilus rife. 

And, in bis plenty, their abundance find. 

K Drjd, Ann. Mir. 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Jnn is lhut up between mountains, 
covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
pcafants are employed in hewing down the largeft 
of theft trees, that, after they are barked and cut 
into flupe, are tumbled down. Addifim on Italy. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprise was the recovery of the 
Holy Land § in which worthy, but extremely dif¬ 
ficult, allion, it is lamentable to remember what 
attendance of noble blood hath been fhed, with very 
fmall benefit unto the Chrifiian Hate. 

Walter Raleigh's EJfays. 

4 - Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, moil mighty fovereign. 

That all this famous antique hiftory, 

Of feme, th’ abundance of an idle brain. 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenfir. 

Abu kdakt. udj. [abandons, Lat.] 


1. Plentiful. 

Good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows; 

The author not impair’d, but honour’d more. 

Paradifi Loj f, b. v. 

2. Exuberant. 

If the veflels are in a ftate of too great rigidity, 
fo as not to yield, a ftrong projectile motion occa- 
fions their rupture, and haemorrhages ; efpecially 
m the lungs, where the blood is abundant. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. Fully ftored. It is followed fometimes 
by in, commonly by •with. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were 
found out, and w*s abundant wirb all things at 
firft; and men not very numerous } and therefore 
were not put (o much to the ufc of their wits, to 
find out ways for living commodioufiy. Burner. 

4. It is applied generally to things, fome¬ 
times to perfons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-fiiflfering and abundant in goodnefs and troth. 

Ex*d. xxx iv. 6. 

Abundantly. ad<v. [from abundant.] 

1. In plenty. 

Let the waters brine forth abundant!* mn«tn D 


Genefis , i. 20 


creature that hath life. 

God on thee 

Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d ; 

Inward and outward both, his image fair. 

Paradifi Left, &.vm. 

2. Amply, liberally, more than fumciendy. 

Ye law the French tongue abundantly purified. 

__ . Sprat. 

Heroic poetry has ever been efteemed the greateft 

work of human nature. In that rank has Ariftotle 
placed it; and Longinus is fo foil of the like ex- 
prefliom, that he abundantly confirms the other's 
teftimony. . Dryden's State of Innocence , Prcf. 

What the example of our equals wants of au¬ 
thority, is abundantly fupplicd in the imaginations 
of friendlhip, and the repeated influences of a 
conftant convention. Rogers's Sena. 

J Tlf ABU SE, *v. a. [abutor, abufns , Lat.] 
In abufo, the verb, / has die found of 
x ; in‘the noun, the common found. 

1. To make an ill ufc of. 

They that ufc this world, as not abufing it; for 
the faJhion of this world pafleth away. 

„ , 1 Cor. vii. 31. 

He nas fixed and determined the time for our 

repentance, beyond which he will no longer await 

the perverfenefs of men, no longer fuller his com- 

paffion to be abufid. Regis's Sermons. 

2. To violate; to defile. 

Arachne figured how Jove did abufi 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear. 

3. To deceive; to impofe upon. 

He perhaps,. 

Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, 

Abufis me to damn me. Shakejptart's Hamlet. 

The world hath been much abufid by the opinion 
of making gold: the work itfelf I judge to be 

pofiibk; but the means hitherto propounded, are, 
in the pra&tce, full of erros. 


Spenfir, 


Natural Hiftory, N° 126. 
efenucion of the qualities 
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It imports the miftej 

of things and aaions, to the common apprehen- 
fions of men, abufing their minds with falfe no¬ 
tions ; and fo, by this artifice, making evil pafs 
for good, and good for evil, in all thrgreat concerns 

0fl ' ,e -. . v So.,b’. S.rm,r,. 

Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus'd ; 

Thefe tempting word a were all to Sappho us’d. 

. To treat with rudenefe; to reproach.^ 

I am no ftrumpet, but of life as hooeft 
As you that thus abufi me. Sbakefp. Othello. 

But he mocked them, and Iaugheo at them, 
and abufid (hen fo*fflcfoll\ # and fpake proudly. 

1 Mac. viL 34. 
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Some praife at morning what they blame at nighty 
But always think the laft opinion right* 

A mufe by thefe is like a mi ft refs us’d. 

This hour foe’s idolis’d, the next abus'd* 

Pope's Ejfay on Criticifm* 
The next criticifm feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. BickcrftafF, 
whom the author every where endeavours to imi¬ 
tate^ and abufi. Addifin . 

Abu'se. n.f. [from the verb abnfi.] 

\. The ill ufc of any thing. 

The calling away things profitable for the fufte- 
nance of man's life, is an unthankful abufi of the 
fruits of God's good providence towards mankind. 

Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beft things 
To word abufi, or to their meaneft ufc. - 

Paradifi Lofi, b. iv* 

2. A corrupt pra£Hce, bad cuftom. 

The natuse of things is fuch, that, if abufis be 
not remedied, they will certainly encreafe. 

Swift for Advancement of Religion* 

3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him-to have deceived me*, 
and, through the deceit abufed me, and, after the 
abufi, forfaken me, but that he mull now, of all 
the company, and before all the company, lay 
want of beauty to my charge. Sidney , b. ii. 

4. Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, com- 
turaely. 

1 dark in light, expos'd 
To daily fraud, contempt, abufi, and wrong. 

Samjbn Agonifleu 

Abu'ser, n.f. [from, the verb abufid 

1. He that makes an ill ufc. 

2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, the abufer of thy prince's ear. 

Denham's Scpby* 

3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 

4. A ravifher, a violater. 

Abu's 1 vb, adj. [from abufi. .] 

1. Pradifing abule. 

The tongue mov’d gently firft^md fpeech was 
* Till wrangling fcicnce taught it noife and foow. 

And wiakedwit arofe> thy moll abufive foe. 

Pope's Mifidlaniet* 

Dame Nature, as the learned foow. 

Provides each animal its-foe; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To perfecute the mufe’s fame. 

On poets in all times abufive , 

F rom Horner down to Pope i nclufive. Swift* s Mifiel L 

2. Containing abufc; as, an abufive lam* 
poon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe. 

Till her licentious and abufive tongue 
Waken’d the magiftrates coercive power. Ref com* 

3. Deceitful; a. fcnfe little ufcd, yet noc 
improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that 
whatfoever is gained by an abufive treaty, ought 
to be re ftored ft integrum• ’ 

Bacon s Conjtderathnt on War with Spain* 

Abu'siv»ly. ad*v. [from abufi.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong ufc. 

The oil, abufively called fpirit, of rofes,fwims ab 
the top of the water, in the form of a white butter ; 
which Lremember not to have obferved in any other 
oil drawn in any limbeck. Boyle's ScepticalChrmilk. 

2. Reproachfully. 

Abu'sivenbss. n.f. [from abufi.] The 
quality of being abufive y foulnefc of 
language. 

Pick out of mirth, like Hones out of thy ground,. 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufivenefs. 

Thefe are the fcum,with which coarfe wi ts abound r 
The fine may Iparc thefe well, yet not go left. 

Hi rbert • 
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fo ABUT. n>. n. obfclete. [aboniir, to Couch 
at the end, Fr.] To end -at, to border 
upon; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

Two mighty monarchies, 

Whol* high up re aired and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts afuoder. 

Sbakejpeare's Henry V. 
The Loqq art two icversl corporations, diftin- 
goilhed by the addition of eaft and weft, abutting 
uf am a navigable creek, and joined by a fair bridge 
of many arches. Carnv. 

Ab u't mem t ,n.f. [frera abut .] Thatwhich 
abuts, or borders upon another. 
Abu'ttal. n.f. [from abut.]. The but¬ 
ting or boundaries of any land. A wri¬ 
ting declaring on what lands, highways, 
or other places, it does abut. Dili. 
Abv'sm. n.f* [abj/mtt old Fr. now writ¬ 
ten contra&edly abime. ] A gulf; the 
fame with abyfs. 

My good ftars, that were my former guides. 
Have empty left their orbs, and Shot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. 

Sbakcjytafe't Antony and Cleopatra. 

Abt^SS. n.f. [ abyffus , Lat. a&va<r&' § bot 
tomlcfs, Gr.] 

X. A depth without bottom. 

Who {hall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom*d,. infinite abyjs, 

And, through the palpable obfeure, find out 
This uncouth way. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 405. 
Thy throne is daHcnefs in th’ abyfs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; 

O teach me to believe thee thus, conceal'd. 

And ft arch no farther than thyfclf reveal’d. 

Drydcn. 

Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his fpacioua hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and feat 
To give it the firft pu£h, and Tee it roll 
Along the vaft abyjs • Addijcn, Guard . N° no. 

2. A great depth,, a gulf; hyperbolically. 

The yawning earth dtfdos'd th* abyjs of hell. 

Dry den s Vtrg. Georg, i. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any 
thing is loll. 

for fepulchres themfelves mud crumbling fall 
In time's abyfs, the common grave of all. * 

Dry den's yuvenal, Sat • x. 
If, di(covering how far we have clear and diftinft 
Ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contem¬ 
plation of thofe things that are within the reach of 
our underftandings, and launch not out into that 
abyjs of darknefs, out of a preemption that no¬ 
th i ng is beyond our comprehenfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the 

centre of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally under- 
Itood by the great abyjs, in the common explication 
mi the deluge | and 'tis commonly interpreted either 
to be the lea, or fubterrancous waters hid in the 
bowels of the earth. Burnet's 'Theory. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiable abyjs , 

Where flames devour, ana ferpents hifs. 

Promote me to thy feat of bills. Rtfcommen. 

Ac, Aic, or Are. 

Being initials in the names of places, zsABon, 
fignify an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 

Gibfin's Camden. 

ACACIA, n.f [Lat.] 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, 
being fuppofed the infpUTated juice of a 
tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, 
boiled to the fame confidence. 

Didionaire de Comm. Santary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly io called here, though 
different from that which produces the 
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true aeacia ; and therefore termed pfeu- 

dococtet, or Virginian acacia • Miller. 

Ac a d e'm 1 a l. adj. [from academy.] Re¬ 
lating to an academy, belonging to an 
academy. 

Ac a n *'m ian. n. f [from academy. ] A 
fcholar of au academy or univerfity; a 
member of an univerfity. Wood , in his 

A thenar Oxonienfes , mentions a great 
fcaft made for the academiam . 
Academical, adj. [acadcmicus , Lat.] 
Belonging to an univerfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of refotved privatenefs J where, after the aca¬ 
demical life, he had taken fuch a tafte of the rural, 
as 1 have heard him fay, that he could welt have 
bent his mind to a retired courfe. Wotton. 

Academician, n. f. [aeademicien, Fr.] 
The member of an academy. It is ge¬ 
nerally ufed in fpeaking of the profeuors 
in the academics of France. 

Acade'm i ck. n.f. [ from academy. ] A flu- 
dent of an univerfity. 

A young academic ihall dwell upon a journal that 
treats of trade, and be lavifti in the praife of the 
author; while perfons (killed io thofe fubjefts, 
hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts's Improvement of the A find. 

Acade'mick. adj. [acadcmicus ,Lat.] Re- 
lating to an univerfity. 

While through poetic feenes the genius roves. 
Or wanders wild in academic groves. 

Dunciadfb. iv. /* 48V. 

Aca'oemist. n.f. [from academy.] The 
member of an academy. This is not 
often ufed. 

It is obferved by the Parifian academijh, that 
fomc amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the fea- 
calf or feal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily large. 

Ray on the Creation. 

AXADEMY. sr. f [anciently, and pro¬ 
perly, with the accent on the firft fyl- 
lable, now frequently on the fecond. 
Academia , Lat. from Academies of Athens, 
whofe houfe was turned into a fchool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in 
Milton.] 

1. An aflembly or fbciety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of fomc art. 

Our court (hall be a little academy , 

Still and contemplative in living arts. 

Shakejjbeare's Love's Labour Loft. 

2. The place where fcicnces arc taught. 

Amongft the academies , which were computed by 
the rare genius of thofe great men, thefe lour are 
reckoned as the principal 5 namely, the Athenian 
fchool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, and that 
of Corinth. Drydens Dufrcjnoy. 

3. An univerfity. 

4. A place of education, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the univerfities or public fchools. 
The thing, and therefore the name, is 
modern. 

ACANTHUS, n.f. [Lat.] The name of 
,the herb bears-breech, remarkable for 
being the model of the foliage on the 
Corinthian chapiter. 

On either fide 
Acanthus , and each od'roua buihy (hrub. 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall- 

Milt. Parad. Left} b. iv. /. 696. 

Ac atale'ctic. n.f. [«xamA«?j&x*',Gr;] 
A verfe which has the complete number 
of fyllables, without defeat or fuperfluity. 

To ACCE'DE. v. n. [accede , Lat.] To be 
added to, to come to; generally ufed 
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in political accounts; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty; that is, has 
become a party. 

To ACCE'LfeRATE, v.a. [<acceltro , Lat:] 

1. To make quick, to haften, to quicken 
motion ; to give a continual iropulfc to 
motion, fo as perpetually to increafe. 

Take new beer, and put in (bine quantity of 
ftale beer into it; and fee whether it wiU not acce¬ 
lerate the clarification, by opening the body of the 
beer, whereby the grofier part* may fall down into 
lees. Bacon's Natural Hiftory , N° 307. 

By a (kilful application of thofe notices, may be 
gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, and 
the emptying of mines, at much more eafy rates 
than by the common methods. GlanvWc+jscepfts. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the dcnleit 
part of the vibration, they may be alternately acce¬ 
lerated and retarded by the vibrations overtaking 

them. . Newton's Of tics. 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the mo¬ 
tion of the blood, and difiipate the fluids; front 
whence leaonefs, pains in the ftomach, loathings, 
and fevers. Arbutbnot on Aments* 

Lo I from the dread tmmenfity of (pace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe. 

The ruJhing comet to the fun defer ad*. 

Tbmf. Sum. 1 . 1690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and 
ufed chiefly in phuofophical language ; 

but it is (bmetimes ufed on other occafions. 

In which council the king himfelf, whole con¬ 
tinual vigilancy did fuck in (bmetimes caufekfs 
fu(picions, which few die knew, inclined to the 
• accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and 

then, what may employ the moft ufeful labour* of 

his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the moft 
momentous enquiries. Watts . 

Ac c eLER action. n. f [acceleratio , Lat. ] 

1. The aft of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, <i|»f- 
covered firft by Galileo, is, that the velocities ac¬ 
quired by falling, being ac the time in which the 
body falls, the fpaces through which it pafles will 
be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity 
and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio 
of the fpaces. 

2. The ftate of the body accelerated, or 
quickened in its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravid, 
tation of che air, the exifteace or non-exiftence of 
empty fpaces, either coacervate or interfperfed, and 
many the like, have taken up the thoughts and 
times of men in difpules concerning them. 

Hale's Or igin of Mankind* 

3. The aft of haftening. * 

Confidering the languor enfuing that a£tion in 
fome, and the vifible acceleration it maketb of age 
in-moft, we cannot but think ventry much abridg- 
etb our days. Brown. 

To ACCE'ND. v. a. [ accendo , Lat.] To 
kindle, to let on fire; a word very 
rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufiicientiy accended, would, as 
theirs, bum up innumerable books of this fort. 

Decoy of P upr. 

Acce'nsion. n.f. [acccnfio, Lat.] The 
a& of kindling, or the ftate of being 
kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, 
or other flame, and, upon its accenfton , gives a 
crack or report, like the.difcharge of a gun, and 
makes an explofion fo forcible as fome times to lull 
the miners, lhake the earth, and force bodies, of 
great weight and bulk, from the bottom of the pit 
or mine. ~ Woodward's Natural Hiftory . 

AX CENT, n.f [accent us, Lat.] 

i. The manner of fpeaking or pronoun¬ 
cing, with regard either to force or ele¬ 
gance. 

I know. 
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f know. Sir, I ira no flatterer; he that be¬ 
guiled you in a plain meant was a plain knave $ 
which) for my part, I will not be* ' 

AT;*/ Lear • 

2. The found given to the fy liable pro¬ 
nounced. 

Your accent is fometbing finer than you could 
purchase in £o removed a dwelling. 

Sbak re's As you like it. 

3. In grammar, the marks made upon fyl- 
lables, to regnlate their pronunciation. 

Accent, as in the Greek names and ufage, feems 
to have regarded the tune of the voice ; the acute 
accent railing the voice in feme certain fyllables to 
a higher, i. e, more acute pitch or tone, and the 
grave deprelfing it lower, and both having Ibme cm 
phafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 

4. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty feene be a&ed o'er. 

In ftates unborn, and accents yet unknown. 

Sbakfpeart s ’Julius Cafar. 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bear; 
Such words as heav'n alone is lit to hear. 

Dryd . Vhrgm Pafi. 3. 

5. A modification of the voice, expreffive 
of the paflions or fentiments. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry 
Will pafs unheard, will unregarded die; 

When the rough fe a man's louder Ihouts prevail, 
When fair occafion Ihews the fpringing gale. Prior* 

To A'ccent. v. a. [from accent us, Lat.] 
formerly elevated at the fecondfyllable, 
now at the firft. 

1. To pronounce, to fpeak words with 
particular regard to the grammatical 
marks or rules. 

Having got fomebody to mark the laft fy liable 
but one, where it is long, in words above two fyl- 
lables (which is enough to regulate her pronuncia¬ 
tion, and accenting the words} let her read daily in 
the gofpels, and avoid undemanding them in La¬ 
tin, if lhe can. Locke on Education, § 177. 

2. In poetry; to pronounce or'utter in ge¬ 
neral. 

O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries, 
And, now congeal'd with grief, can fcare implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies 1 Wo tun. 

3. To write or note the accents. 

TcAcce'kttjsti. n>. a* [accentutr, Fr.] 

To place the proper accents over the 
vowels. 

Accehtua'tioh. n.f [from accentuate .] 

1. The aft of placing the accent in pro¬ 
nunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCE'PT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter , 

Fr.] 

1. To take with pleafure ; to receive 
kindly ; to admit with approbation. 

It is diftinguifhed from receive, a sjpe- 
cific from general ; noting a particular 
manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 

I have no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of bofts, 

1 neither will I accept an offering at your hand, 
j Malachi, 1. 10. 

God Is no refoetter of perfons : but, in even 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righce- 
oufnefs, is accepted with him. A&s, x. 34, 35. 

You have been gracioufly plcafsd to accept thi: 
tender of my duty. 

Drjden's Dedication to bis Pallet . 
Charm by accepting, by fubmitting fway. 

Yet have your humour raoft when you obey. Pope. 

2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; 
as, to accept terms, accept .a treaty. 

They flaughtex’d many of the gentry, for vdiom 
no flex or age could be accepted for exude. Sidney- 
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His promife Palamon accepts, but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firft he made. 

Drjden's Fables. 
Thofe who have defended the proceedings of 
our negociators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring 
to work the French up to their demands, but fay 
nothing of the probability that France would ever 
accept them. Swift. 

3. in the language of the Bible, to accept 
perfons , is to a& with perfonal and par¬ 
tial regard. 

He will furely reprove you, if ye do fecretly ac¬ 
cept perfons. ^ Job, xiii. 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle 

of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will fee his face; per- 
adventure he will accept of me. Gtnefs, xxxti. 20, 

Acceptability, n.f The quality of 
being acceptable. See Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, 
for the remiffion of our fins, and for the obtaining 
die grace and acceptability of repentance. 

Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

Acceptable, adj. [acceptable, Fr. from 
the Latin.] It is pronounced by lome 
with the accent on the firit fyllable, as 
by Milton; by others, with the accent 
on the fecond, which is more analogical. 
1. That which is likely to be accepted ; 
grateful; plealing. It is ufed with the 
particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad'ft to be my help. 
And gav'ft me as thy perfeG gift, fo good. 

So fit, lo acceptable, fo divine. 

That from her hand I could expeft no ill* 

Paradife Left, b. ii. 

I'do not fee any other method left for men of 
that function to take, in order to reform the 
world, than by ufing all honeft arts to make them- 
ftlves acceptable tc the laity. Swift. 

After he had made s peace fo acceptable to the 
church, and fo honourable to himfelf, he died with 
an extraordinary reputation of fan&ity. 

Addijbn on Italy. 

AccePtablbness. n.f. [from accept¬ 
able. ] The quality of being acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablencjs of that 
conjundiion. Grew't Cafmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

AccePtably. adv. [from acceptable .] 
In an acceptable manner; fo as to 
pleafe ; with the particle to. For the 
accent, fee Acceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good ora¬ 
tory j for he that prayeth upon God's account, 
cares not what be fuffers, fo he be the friend of 
Chriil; nor where nor when he prays, fo he may 
do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably • Taylor. 

If you can teach them to love and rtfpe& other 
people, they will, as your age requires it, find 
way s to exprefs it acceptably to every one. 

Locke on Education, $ 145. 

AccePtance. n.f. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1. Reception with approbation. 

Ey that acceptance of his lovereignty, they alfo 
a cepteJ of his laws; why then ihould any other 
laws now be ufed araongft them l 

Spenfer's State of Ireland » 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we mull alfo tell 
him our noble acceptance of them. 

SbakeffeAre * s Cork tana j. 

Thus I imboldtyiM fpake, and freedom us'd 
Pcrmifiive, and acceptance found. 

Paradife Loft, b. viii. 1 . 43 5. 

Some men cannot be fools with io good acceptance 
as others. South's Sermons. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received 
or underftood; acceptation is the word 
now commonly ufed. 
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That pleafure is man’s chiefeft good, beefufe 
indeed it is the perception of good that is properly 
pleafure, is an aflertionmoft certainly true, though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only falfe 
but odious: for, according to this, pleafure and 
fenfuality pafs for terms equivalent 5 and therefore 
he, who takes it in this fenfe, alters the fubjeft of 
the difcoorfe. South » 

AccePtance. [inlaw.] The receiving 
of a rent, whereby the giver binds him¬ 
felf, for ever, to allow a former adt done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good 
or not. Co*weL 

Acceptation, n.f. [from accept.] 

1. Reception, whether good or bad. This 
large fenfe feems now wholly out of ufe. 

Yet, poor foul 1 knows he no other, but that £ 
do fufpett, negleft, yea, and deteft him ? for, 
every day, he finds one way or other to fet forth 
himfelf unto me ; but all are rewarded with like 
coldnefs of acceptation * Sidney, b. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what 
is good or great. Denham's Sophy • 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother*# 
prayer and facrifice, flew him; making himfelf 
the firft manflayer, and his brother the firft mar¬ 
tyr. Raleigh's Hifcry of the World, b . i. 

The ftate of being acceptable ; regard* 

Some things, although not fo required of necef- 
fity, that, to leave them undone, exdudeth from 
falvation, are, notwithftanding, of fo gTeat dig¬ 
nity and acceptation with God, that meft ample 
reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, b. ii* 
They have thofe enjoyments.only as the conse¬ 
quences of the ftate of efteem and acceptation they 
are in with their parents and governours. 

Locke on Education, § .53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. This 
fenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the patting away a thing by gift, 
there is required a furremler of all right on his part 
that gives; fo there is required alfo an acceptation 
on his part to whom it is given. South's Sermons. 

The meaning of a word, as it is com- 

O ^ 

monly received. 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a dif- 
courfc upon the feveral queffions, and what ac¬ 
ceptation theft words and exprefiions had. 

x Clarendon, b. viii* 

All matter is either fluid or folid, in a large 
acceptation of the words, that they may compre¬ 
hend even all the middle degrees between extreme 
fixednefs and coherency, and the moft rapid in- 
tefline motion of the particles of bodies. Bent/. Seem w 

AccePter. n.f. [from accept. ] The per¬ 
fon that accepts. 

Ac c e p t 1 l action . n.f. [acceptilatio , Lat. J 
A term of the civil law, importing the 
remifiion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftifying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid. 
AccePtion. *. f. [accepticti, Fr. from 
acceptio, Lat ] The received fenfe of a 
word; the meaning. Not in ufe. 

That this hath been citccmcd the due and prd- 
per acoption of this word, I fhatl teftify by one 
evidence, which gave me the firft hint of this no¬ 
tion. Hammond on Fundamentals* 

ACCE'SS. n.f. [In fome of its fenfes, it 
feems derived from accejfus ; in others, 
from acccffio, Lat. acces, Fr.] 

, The way by which any thing may be 
approached. 

The acctfs of the town wat only by a neck of 
land. JBaeon. 

There remained very advantageous acceffts for 
temptations to enter and invade men, the fortifi¬ 
cations being very ilender, little knowledge of im¬ 
mortality, or any thing beyond this lift, and no 
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tffkraac* that repentance would be admitted for 
4 a d. H ammon d w Fundamentals. 

And here th” aceeft a gloomy grove defends | 
And hej* th* innavigable lake extends. 

O'er whole unhappy waters, void of light. 

No bird prefumes to fteer his airy flight. 

Dryden’s AEneid, »i. 

i The means, or liberty, of approaching 
cither to things or men. 

When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our 
griefs. 

We are deny*d aeetft unto hit perfon, 

Ev*n by thofe men that moft have done ui wrong. 

Sbakefpcart. 

They go commiftion'd to require a peace. 

And cany prtCents to procure accefs. 

Dryden's JEaeid* vii. /. 109 
He grtmts what they befought j 
InftruAed, that to God it noaccefs 
Without Mediator, whofe high office now 
Moles in fig are bears. 

Milton's Par m Lofi* b. xii. /. *39. 

3. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ft ore treafures, 
for the moft part } but the filver is ftiU growing. 
Befides, infinite is the accefs of territory and em¬ 
pire by the fame enterprise. Bacon, 

Nor think fuperfluous their aid ; 

I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
jfecefs in every virtue; in thy fight 
More wile, more watchful, ftronger. 

Parodife Loft* b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may 
Item an accefs in religion, and fuch as cannot at all 
confift with atheifm, yet doth it deductively, and 
upon inference, include the fame ; for unity is the 
infeparable and eftential attribute of Deity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt* b, i. c, 10. 

The reputation 

Of virtuous actions paft, if not kept up 
With an accefs* and freffc fupply, of new ones. 

Is loft and loon forgotten. Denham's Sophy, 

4. It is fometimes tiled, after the French, 
to fignify the returns or fits of a diftem- 
per i but this dfenfe feems yet Scarcely 
received into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes. 

More delperate than their firft acceffes • Hudtbras. 

A'ccessariness. u, f. [from acceffary.\ 
The (late of being acceffary. 

Perhaps this will draw ua into a negative accrf- 
fartneft to the mifehiefs. Decay of Piety . 

A' ccEstAKT. atdj. [A corruption, as it 

feems, of the word accejfory* which fee ; 
but now more commonly uled ihan the 
proper word.] That which, without 
being the chief conflituent of a crime, 
contributes to it. But it had formerly a 
good and general (enle. 

As for thole.things that are acceffary hereunto, 
thofe things that fo belong to the way of falvation, 
&C, Hcoker t b. iii. § 3. 

He hath taken upon him the government of 
Hull, without any apprehenfion or imagination, 
ghat it would ever make him acceffary to rebellion. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Accessible, adj. [accejftbilis* Lat. ac- 
ceJJibU, Fr.] That which may be ap¬ 
proached ; that which we may reach or 
arrive at. 

It u applied both to perfbnt and 
things, with the particle t§. 

Some lie more open to our fenfet and daily ob- 
fervapon} others are more occult and hidden, 
and though accefiU r, in lone meafure, to our 
denies, yet not without great fearch and ferutiny, 
or forne happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
lure been rackt and tortured to difeover thero- 
felves, while the plainer and more accejfblc truths, 
at if defpicablc while cafy, art clouded and ob- 


Ai an ifland, we are acaffble on every fide, and 
expo fed to perpetual invafions { agalnft which it is 
impoffible to fortify ourfelves fufficiently, without 
a power at fea. Addifon »Freeholder . 

Ifi converfation, the tempers of men are open and 
acctffble , their attention is awake, and their minds 
difpofed to receive the ftrongeft impreffions , and 
what is fpoken is generally more affe&ing, and 
more appofice to particular occalions. Rogers, 

Accession. n. f, [acctffto* Lat, acetjfficn, 

Fr -] 

1 • Iucreafe by fomething added, enlarge¬ 
ment, augmentation. 

Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own 
large acceffions* raife a fortune to his heir ; but af¬ 
ter vaft lums of money, and great wealth gotten, 
he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the difference 
here fet down betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force fhould hove been 
according to the theory, but that the included inch 
of air received fome little acceffion during the trial. 

Beyle's String of the Air. 

The wifcft among the nobles began to appre¬ 
hend the growing power of the people; and there¬ 
fore, knowing what an acceffton thereof would ac¬ 
crue to them, by fuch an addition of property, 
ufcd all means to prevent it. Swift. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, are 
the proper di (charge of fuch over-proportioned 
accefjions* and the only virtuous enjoyment of them. 

Robert's Serm-jns. 

2. The aft of coming to, or joining one’s 
felf to ; as, acctffian to a confederacy. 

Befide, what wife objections he prepares 
Againft my late acceffon to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? 

Dry den's Fables. 

3. The aft of arriving at; as, the king’s 
acetffion to the throne. 

A'ccesborilv. ad*u. {from acctfforyf\ In 
the manner of an acceflory. 

Accessory. adj. Joined to anotherthing, 
lb as to increafe it; additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaft a&ion, but it 
doth fomewhat make to the accejfory augmentation 
of our bills* Hooker. 

Accessory, u. f. [acceffhrias, Lat. ac- 
cejfoire* Fr. This word, which had 
anciently a general fignification, is now 
almoft confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not 
principally, but by participation; as, by com¬ 
mandment, advice, or concealment. And a man 
may be acceffary to the offence of another, after 
two forts, by the common law, or by ftarute: and, 
by tbe common law, two ways alfo $ that is, be¬ 
fore or after the faft. Before the faft; as, when 
one commandeth or advifeth another to commit a 
felony, and is not prefent at the execution thereof; 
for his prefence makes him alfo a principal; wheie- 
fore there cannot be an acceffary before the fall in 
manftaughtcr ; becaufe manslaughter is fudden 
and not prepenfed. Acceffary after the fatt, is, 
when one receiveth him, wlpm he knoweth to 
have committed felony. Acceffary by ftatute, is 
he that abets, counfch, or hides any man com¬ 
mitting, or having committed, an offence made fe¬ 
lony by ftatute. Caw cl. 

By the common law, the acceffories cannot be 
proceeded againft, till die principal has received 
his trial. Spenf. State of Ireland . 

But paufe, my foul! and ftudy, ere thou fall 
On accidental joys, th* eftential. 

Still before acceffories to abide 
A trial, rouft the principal be try*d< 

Now were all transform'd 
Alike, to ferpenta all, at acefforiet 
To his bold riot. Milton's Par. Loft* b. x. /• 5x0. 

2, Applied to things. 
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An aettffory is faid to b« that whkb dots 
cede unto fome principal hft or thing in law j 
and, as fuch, generally fpeakiog, follows the rea- 
fon and nature of its principal. ^ Ayltjfc. 

A ccidence, n. f. (a corruption of ac» 
ci dents * from accidentia* Latin.] The 
little book containing the nrft ru¬ 
diments of grammar, and explaining 
the properties of the eight parts of 
fpcech. 

I do confefs I do want eloquence. 

And never yet did learn mine accidence * 

Taylor tbe Water-poet. 

A'CCIDENT. n.f. [ accident , Lat.] 

1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be feparated from it, at lead 
in thought. 

If fhe were but the body's accident , 

And her foie being did in it fubfift. 

As white in fnow fhe might herfelf abfent. 

And in the body's fubftance not be mifs'd. 

Sir y. Davies • 

An accidental mode, or an accident* is fuch a 
mode as is not neceftary to the being of a thing ; 
for the fubjeft may be without it, and yet remain 
of the fame nature that it was before $ or it is that 
mode which may be feparated or abollfhed from 
its fubjeft. Watts's I^gick. 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elfe but 
the informing of ourfelves, what compofures of 
letters are, by confcnt and inftitution, to fignify 
fuch certain notions of thing*, with their moda¬ 
lities and accidents . Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3. That which happens unforefeen; ca- 
fualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfick, 
according whereunto, as no wife man will detire 
him fell to be cured, if there be joined with his 
difeafe fome fpecial accident , in regard whereof, 
that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but 
without the like accident , recover health, would 
be, to him, either hurtful, or, at the leaft, un¬ 
profitable. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made 
It one common field snd pafture with the land of 
Eden. Raleigh's Hifiory of tbe World. 

Our joy ia turn’d 
Into perplexity, and new amaze; 

For whither is he gone ? What accident 

Hath rapt him from us l Paradife Regained. 

And trivial accidents (hall be for bom. 

That others may have time to take their turn. 

Dry den's Fables. 

The reformation owed nothing to the good in¬ 
tentions of king Henry. He was only an inftru- 
ment of it (as the logicians fpeak) by accident • 

Swift's MifceHanies. 

Accidental, n.f. [accidental* Fr. Sec 
ACCIDENT.] A properly noneflen- 
rial. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the eftentials 
of any fubjeft, before you confidcr its accidentals. 

Watts's Logich. 

A c c 1 n e'n t a l. adj . [from accident J] 

1. Having the quality of an accident, 
noneflential; ufed with the particle to* 
before that in which the accident in¬ 
heres. 

A diftinftion is to be made between what 
pleafes naturally in itfclf, and what pleaf^s upon 
the account or machines, aftors, dances, and 
circumftances, which arc merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Ryntef s Tragedies of tbe loft Age • 

This is accidental to a ftatc of religion, and 
therefore ought to be reckoned among the ordinary 
difficulties of it. Tilhtfon. 

2. Cafual,fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy fin’s not accidental 9 but a trade. 

Sbaktfpeare '1 Meaf. for Mcfif. 
So fhall you hear 

Of accidental j udgmsnc% cafual (laughters; 

Of 
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Of death* put on by cunning, and forc’d caufe, 

_ , Sbakeff >. Hamlet . 

Look upon things of the moft accidental and 
mutable nature | accidental in their produaion, 
and mutable m their continuance; yet God’s 
preference of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or can be, in us. 

Sooth's Se mors. 

In the following paffage it feems to 
fignify adventitious. 

Ay, fuch a minifter as wind to fire. 

That adds an accidental ficrcenefs to 

It* natural fury. Denham's Sophy. 

Accide ntally, adv. [from accidental .] 

]• After an accidental manner; noneften- 

. tially. 

Other points no lefs concern the common- 
weslih, though but accidentally depending upon 
the former. Spenfers St. cflreL 

I conclude choler accidentally bitter, and acri¬ 
monious, but not in itfelf. Harvey on Confunptions. 

2 . Carnally, fortuitoufly. 

Although virtuous men do foraedmes acciden 
tally make their way to preferment, yet the 
world is fo corrupted, that no man can reafon- 
ably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon ac- 
count of his virtue. Swift'* Mijcdlcnia. 

Accide ntalnbss, n.f [from acciden¬ 
tal.] The quality of being accidental. 

a . D ‘&- 

Acci pient. n.f. [accipiens, Lat.] A re¬ 
ceiver , perhaps feme times tiled for re~ 

_ “?***-, DiQ. 

To Acci te, v. d. [acctto, Lat.] To call, 

to fummon*; a word not in nfe now. 

Our coronation done, we will accitt 
(As I before remember’d) all our ftare. 

And (Heav’n configning to my good intenti) 

No prince, no peer, ihall hate juft caufe to fay, 
Heav n fiurten Harry’s happy, fife one day. 

* , , SbjZefp. Hsnry^V. 

Accla im, n.f. faccla/no, Lat. nroiq Which 
probably firu the verlsacc/uiA,, jqqw loft, 
and then the noon.] A fliout of praife, 
acclamation. 

Back from puffint thy pow’rt, with loud acclaim, 
Ihet only ext'ill’d. 5 

T , . * Pur. Jt* b . iii. /. 397. 

Tbt herald cuds i the vaulted firmament 
With load acclaim1, and vaft appla ufc, » rent. 

■ , „ Dryd. Fable*. 

Acc-lama TijOff. n.f. [accldmatto, Lat.] 

Shout* of applaufe ; foch as thofe with 

which a vidorioos army falutes the ee- 
neraJ. 6 

It hath been the cuftom of Chriftian men, in 
token, of the greater reverence, to Hand, to utter 
certain word* of acclamation, and, at the name of 
Jrfg., to oow. Hooktr. b. v . $ 

# Gladly then he mix’d 

Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him receiv’d 
With joy, and acclamation* loud, that one. 

That, of fo many myriads faiPn, yet one 
Return'd, not loft. MUi.Vcrai.Uji, b.vi. l.i,. 
Such an .enchantment i* there in words, and 

1 thlD f do V ** f 5 “» fo™*. to be ruined 

plaufibly, and to be uttered to their de/Wh, „ 

with panegynck and acclamation. sZtb. 
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[froi 

Hope 


ing to the horizon, reckoned upward^ • 
“* the afeent of an hiil h the mctUvitj. 
the defcent is the declivity. Quincy. 

I T J lK T*?’ ltJ . v,n « th<il Wlve » snd younger 
children below, do, not without fonje difficulty, 

clamber up the dragging their kina 

wsth them, where they fed them, , nd mi ]k 

the*., end make hotter and cheefe, end do all 
.he da.ry.work. *-y M ,b< 

Accli voue, aJj. [acclivut, Lat.] Rifinr 
with a flopc. 

Vol. i. 


To Accto'v. y. a. [See CLOY.] 

To fill op, in an ill fenfe ; to crowd, to 
fluff foil; a word almoft obfblete. 

At the well head the pureft ftreams arifc s 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave acclcyt. 

Fairy {Queen. 

2. To fill to fatiety; in which fenfe cloy is 

ftil! in ufe. 

They that, efcape beft in the temperate zone, 
would be acckyed with long nights, very tedious, 
no lefs than forty days. Ray on the Crtathn . 

To Acco'il. V. n. [See Coil.] To 

crowd, to keep a coil about, to buttle, 

to be in a hurry: a word now out of 

ufe. 

About the cauldron many cooks aecditd. 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require ; 

The while the viands in the veflel boil’d. 

They did about their bufinefs fweat, and forely 
f t0! ^ Fairy {Queen. 

A c colent. n.f. \accolens, Lat.] He that 

inhabits near a place ; a borderer. Dia. 

Ac co m mod able. odj. [accommodabilis, 

Lat.] That which may be fitted; with 
the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftancet 
of perfons, things, aftions, times, and places; fc 
we muft- be furniihed with fuch general rules a* 
are accommodateto ail this variety, by a wife judg¬ 
ment and diferetion. Wattt's Loridt. 

To ACCOMMODATE. <r. a. [ ac com- 

me do, Lat. ] 

*• T° foppty conveniencles of anv 

Lind. It has *with before the thing. 

Theft three, 

fhe reft do nothing; with this word,ftand, ftand, 

*h* pl*ce (more charming 
With their own nobleneft, which could have turn’d 
A diitaft to a lance), gilded pale looks. 

Sbakfp. Cytnbeline . 

z. With the partide to, to adapt, to fir, to 
make confident with. 

He had altered many things, not that thev 
were not natural before, but that he might accnd- 
modate himfelf to the agt in which he lived. 

. . Oryden on Dramatic Poetry. 
rwi f " ,s na»9fortuf»« to light upon an hypo-, 
thefts, that could not be accommodated to the n 1 
turc of tl»lngs, and human a&ujs; hi* principles 
could not he made to agree with that conftitytion 
and order which God hath fettled in the world. 

3 * To reconcile; to adjutt what feems in- 
confittent or at variance; to make con- 
fiflency appear. 

Part know how to accommodate St. James and 
Sf. Paul better than fome late reconciler a. Harris. 

To Ac co m modate. v. n. To be con~ 
formable to. 

They make the particular enfigns of the twelve 
tribe* accommodate unto the twelve figm of the 

^ , Brown. 

NeKher fort of chyraitts have duly confidered 

how great variety there is in the textures and 
confiftenciet of compound bodies; and how little 
the confiftcnce and duration of many of them 
feem to accemmdate and be ecnltcafcl* hu rk. 


ACC 

• • • 

God did not primarily intend to appoint thia 
way of wor&ip, and to impofe it upon them ag 
that which was moft proper and agreeable to him, 
but that he condefeended to it as moft accommodate 
to their prefent ftate and inclination. TUlotfon . 

Ac co mmodately. adv. [from accom¬ 
modate. ] Suitably, fitly. 

Accommodation, n.f [from accommo* 

date. ] 

1. Provifion of conveniences. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things re» 
quifite to eafe or refrefhment. 

The king's com mif?i oners were to have fveh 
accommodations, a«j the other thought fit to leave to 
them; who had been very civil to the king's 
commifliuners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Adaptation, fitnefs; with the particle to. 

Indeed that difputing phyfiology is no accommo¬ 
dation to your defigns, which are not to teach men 

A urn. n ^ JI.r.1. V ft u A 
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’is. 


poled notion 


Beyle's Scept. Chym. I 3 


Acco mmodat B.adj. \accommadatus, Lat.l 
Suitable, fit; uled i 


lomettmes 


squently 

A J by r 


as 


to caft their egg* in fuch places as are moft ac- 
commode#* for the exclufion of their young, and 
where there is food ready for them fo foon as they 
be hatched. Bay on the Creation. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, 
and thq how, of thfrg^ an| p|Opo fc means at- 

emmodau to the end. VEJiranp. 


The organization of the body, with eucommoda - 
titm to its functions, is fitted with ths moft curious 
mechaiufm. _ Hales Origin. 

4 - Compofition of a difference, reconcili¬ 
ation, adj uftmen t. 

Acco mpanable, adj. [from accompany.] 
Sociable : a word now not ufed. 

A as it were, of an- accompanable folita- 

nnefs, and of a civil wiidnefs. Sidney, h. i* 

Acco mpanier. n. f [ from, accompany .] 
The perfoii that makes part of the com¬ 
pany ; companion. Dia. 

To ACCOMPANY. [accompagner, 

Fr.] To be with another as a compa¬ 
nion. It is ufed both of perfons and 
thi ngs. , 

Go vilit her, in her chafte bower of reft. 
Accompany'd with angd-like delights. 

• Spenfer , Sonnet iii. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfe* bring to gnake 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wifely ordered by nature, that pain 
ihould accompany the reception of fcvcral ideas. 

Locke. 

As folly is ufualfy accompanied with perverfe- 
nefs, fo it is here. Swift's Short View of Ireland. 

To Acco'mpaky. v. n. To affociatewith; 
to become a companion to. 

No man in effect doth accompany with others 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture* 
voice, or fafeion. Bacon's Nat. H\jhry\ 

Accomplice, n.f. [ complice , Fr. from 

complex, a word in the barbarous Latin, 
much in ufe.] 

i* An aflociate, a partaker, ufually in an 
ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalou* reports induftri - 
oufly fpread by Wood, and hit accomplices, to dif- 
courage all oppofition againft his infamous project. 

. Swift. 

2 -.A partner, or -co-operator; in a ienfe 
indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, 
what could it have done, when it had all it* 
organs of fpecch, and accomplices of found, about 
. ... Addijon , Spoliator, N° 247. 

It is ufed with the particle to before a 
thing, and nuith before a perfon* 

, Childlefs Arturius, vaftly r^ch before, , 

Thus by his Ioffes multiplies his ftorc, •* 

Sufpecled for accomplice to the fire. 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 

Dryd. fuv. Sdt. 

Who, Ihould they ft^al for want of his relief 
He judg’d himfelf accomplice with the thief. " 

Dry Jen's Fables. 

To ACCO MPLISH. v.a* [at comp Hr, 
from compho , Lat.] 

D 


1. To 












ACC . 

i. To complete, to execute fully; as, to 

accomplijb a defign. 

He that is far oft (hail die of the pefhleoce, and 
lie that is near fliall fall by the fword, and he that 
remaincth, and is befieged, fliall die by the fa¬ 
mine. Thus will I accomplijb my fury upon them. 

Esukkl, vi. i a. 

X. To complete a period of time. 

He would accomplijb feventy years In the defo- 
lations of Jerufalem. Danis/, ix. a. 

To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 

^ The vifion, 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this in ft ant 
Is full accwtpr^dm Sbsk*fp€arc'i Cymbiltru 

We fee every day thofe events exactly accm- 
pftfbed, which our Saviour foretold at fo great a 
diftance. . Addifon. 

4. To gain, to obtaiu. 

Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He bear himfclf with honourable aftion ; 

Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them etccempUJbed. 

Shakf/p* Vtf*. of C Shrew. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’a lap. 

Oh tniferable thought, and more unlikely. 

Than to accomplijb twenty golden crowns. 

Sbakefp. HenyV. 

a 
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To adorn, or furnifh, either 
body. 

From the tents 
The armourers accompli/bing the knights. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

G ive dreadful note of preparation. Sbakfp.Hen. V. 

Acco'mpi-1 shed, participial adj. 

1. Complete in fomc qualification. 

For wbo eXpefts, that, under a tutor, a young 
gentleman fliould be an accotnpljhed publick ora¬ 
tor or logician. # _ _ _ Focke. 

%, Elegant; finifhed in refpett of cmbel- 
li foments; ufed commonly of acquired 
qualifications, without including moral 
excellence. 

The next I took to wife, 

O that 1 never had! fond wife too late. 

Was in the vale of Sotee, Dalila, 

That fpecious monfter, my mccomplijb'd fnare. 

Samjtm Agon. 

Acco'mplishbr. n.f. [from accomplijb. ] 
The perfon that accomplices. Did. 
Acco'm PL is h mbnt. n.f. [accomplijfement , 

F r.] 

Completion, full performance, perfec¬ 
tion. 

This would t>e the acccmpljjbmmt of their com¬ 
mon felicity, in cafe, by their evil, either through 
deftiny or advice, they fettered not the occafion to 
fee loft. Sir John Heyward . 

Thereby he might evade the accomplifbment of 
thofe affli&iona he now but gradually emlureth. 

Burton t Vulgar Err our 1. 

He thought it tmpoflible to find, in any one 
body, all- thofe perfeftions which he fought for 
the accomplUbmcnt of a Helena; becaufe nature. 
In any individual perfon, makes nothing that is 
perfect in all its parts. Drjdtns Dufrejmy, Pref. 

2. Completion; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous feccefs of the apoftlcs preach¬ 
ing, and the accomplijbmert of many o# their pre- 
diOions, which, to thofe early Chritlians, were 
matters of faith only, are, to us, matters of light 
and experience. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

EmbelHftimxnt, elegance, ornament of 
mind or body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their 
own reflecting upon the eftates they a:e bom to, and 
therefore thinking all other acccmpbjbmtnu unne- 
ccttary, are qf no manner of ufc but to keep 
lap their families. Addifon, Speffater,^ N° 123. 

4. The aft of obtaining or perfefting any 
thing; attainment; Completion. 
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♦ 

The means fuggefted by policy and worldly 
wifdom, for the attainment of thofe earthly en¬ 
joy meets, are unfit for that purpofe, not only 
upon the account of their infufficiency for, but 
alio of their frequent oppofition and contrariety 
to, the accemplijbmeitt of fuch ends. South'1 Senn. 

Acco'mpt. n.f [Fr. comptir and compte, 
anciently accempter. Skinner.] An ac¬ 
count, a reckoning. See Account. 

The feul may have time to call itfelf to a juft 
accompt of all things paft, by means whereof re¬ 
pentance is perfected. Hooker, b. v. § 46. 

Each Chriflmas they accmpts did clear; 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior, 

Acco'mptant. n.f. [accomptant, Fr.] A 
reckoner, computer. See Account¬ 
ant. 

At the accompt runt on, generally the account¬ 
ant goes backward. South's Sermons. 

Acco'mpting day. The day on which 
the reckoning is to be fettled. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thou much 
moft pay ; 

Think on the debt againft th' aceompting day. 

Sir J. Denham, 

To ACCO'RD. •v. a. [derived, by fome, 
from cor da, the firing of a tnufical *in- 
ftrument, by others, from corda, hearts ; 
in the firft, implying harmony, in the 
other, unity.] 

1. To make agree; to adjufi one thing to 
another; with the particle to. 

The firft fports the fliepherds ihewed, were full 

of fuch leaps and gambols, as bring accorded to 

the pipe which they bore in their mouths, even 

at they danced, made a right pidfcure of their chief 

god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. 

Sidney, b. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute's mufic to the voice; 

her panting heart danced to the mufick. 

Sidney, h. ii. 

The lights and lhades, whofe well accorded ftrife 

Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. 

Pope's Epift. 

To bring to agreement; to compofe ; 
to accommodate. , 

Men would not reft upon bare contracts without 

reducing the debt into a fpecialty, which created 

much certainty, and accorded many fuita. 

Sir M. Hale, 

To Acco'rd. •v.n. To agree, to fuit one 
with another ^ with the particle •with. 

Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant; 

But that my heart accordetb with my tongue. 
Seeing the deed is meritorious. 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. 

Shayfp. Hen. VI 

Several of the main parts of MofeV* biftory, as 
concerning the flood, and the firft fathers of the 
fevcral nations of the world, do very well accord 

with the rtloft ancient accounts of profane hiftory. 

Till tfon. Sermon 1. 

Jarring int’refts of themfelvcs create 
Th* according mufick of a well-mixt ftate. Pope. 

Aoco'rd. n.f. [accord, Fr.] 

1. A compaft; an agreement; adjufiment 

of a difference. 

There was no meant for Kim to fatisfy all 
obligations to God and man, but to offer himfclf 
for a mediator of an accord and peace between 
them. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

If both are fatisfy'd with this accord. 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. 

Dryd . Fab. 

t. Concurrence, union of mind. 

At laft fuch grace I found and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought. 
Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 

Spacer's Fairy %uun. 

to fight 


They gathered thcufelYK together. 
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with Joflma and Ifrad, with one accord. 

Jcftjua , ix. 1. 

3. Harmony, fymmetiy, juft correfpond- 
ence of one thing with another. 

Beauty is nothin* clfc but a juft accord and mu¬ 
tual harmony of the members, animated by a 
healthful conftitution. Drydens Dufrejney, Pref. 

4. Mufical note. 

Try, if there were in one fteeple two bells of 

unifon, whether the linking '’f the one would 

move the other, mire than if it were another 

accord. Baum Natural Uijlcry , No 28 X. 

We tnuft not blame Apollo, but his lute, 

If falfc accords from hex filte firings be fent. 

Sir J. Davies. 

Own accord; voluntary motion: ufed 
both of perfons and things. 

Ne Guyon yet fpake word. 

Till that they came unto an iron door. 

Which to them open'd of its own accord. 

Fairy Slueen. 

Will you blame any man for doing that of hi* 
own accord, which all men fliould be compelled to 
do, that are not willing o t thcmfcives. Hooker. 

All animal fubftancc , expofed to the air, turn 
alkaline of their rwn accord ; and feme vegetables, 

by heat, will not turn acid, but alkaline. 

Arbutbna cn Aliments• 

6. Aftion in fpeaking, correfpondent to 
the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee*— 

—No, not a word; how can I grace my talk. 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord f 

Sbahefp. Titus Ard. 

Accordance, n.f [from accord.] 

1. Agreement with a perfon; with the 
particle with. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide. 

With that great worth which hath fuch wonder* 
wrought. Fairfax, h. i ufauna 6 3. 

2. Conformity to fomething. 

The only way of defining of fin, is, by die con¬ 
trariety to the will of God; as of good, by the 

accordance vritlf that will. 

Hammond's Fundamentals • 

Acco'rd ant. adj. [accordant, Fr.] Wil¬ 
ling ; in a good humour. Not in ufe. 

1 he prince difeovered that he loved your niece, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; 
and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take 
the prefent time by the top, and inftantly break 
with you of it. Sbahefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Acco'r ding .prep, [from accord, of which 
it is properly a participle, and is there¬ 
fore never ufed but with to,] 

1. In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, 
in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the peo¬ 
ple might there aflemble themfelvcs in due and 
decent manner, according to their fcveral degrees 
and orders. Hooker, h.v. % 13. 

Our ecal, then, fliould be according to know¬ 
ledge. And what kind of knowledge ? With ut 
all queftion, firft, according to the true, faving, 
evangelical knowledge. It fliould be according go 
the gofpel, the whole gofpel: not only according to 
its truths, but precepts; not only according to its 
fiee grace, but neceffary duties: not only accord¬ 
ing to its myfteries, but alfe its commandments. 

Sprat's Sermont. 

Noble it the fame that is built on candour and 
ingenuity, according to thole beautiful lines of Sir 
John Denham. Addifin, SpeBator* 

1. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and 
meafure, and gave them to be confidercJ by us ac- 
tor ding to thefc propertiea, which are inherent in 
created beings. Holder on Time. 

3. In proportion. The following phrafe 
ii, I think, vitious. 

A man may, with prudence and a^ good con¬ 
ference, approve of the profefled principle* of one 

party 






they 


proi 
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in the other, according *s he thinks 
kote the good of church and ftate. 
Swift's Church of England Man* 

Accordingly, adv. [from accord.] A- 
greeably, fuitably, conformably. 

A# the a&ions of men are of fundry diftinft 
kinds, fo the laws thereof «r.uft accordingly be die¬ 
ting uiflicd. Rkcr, b. i. 

Sirrab, thou’rt faid to have a ftubbom four. 
That apprehends no fuitSer than this world; 

And fquar’tt thy life accordingly. 

Sbdhjp. Me aftere for Meet/. 

Whoever is fo aflbred of the authority and fenfe 
of (criptore, as to believe the doftrine of it, and 

to live accordingly , Hull be faved. 

Tilletfoms Preface - 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Ac¬ 
cordingly, given to a weak child, they ftill retain 
their nature} foe bread will give them the cholic. 

Arhuthnot cn Aliments ■ 


Reg, 


To ACCO'ST. v. a. \accofter, Fr.] To 
fpcak to firfi; to addrefs ; to falute. 

You miftake, knight s accfi her, front her, 
board her, woo her, afTail her. 

Shakefpeart's Twelfth Night. 
At length, collecting all his ferpent wiles. 

With foethmg words renew'd, him thus accofis. 

Farad, i 

I firft acafl'd him: I fu’d, I fought. 

And, with a loving force, to Phcneus brought. 

Dry dm AZneid. 

Ac co'st abl e. adj . [from accoft .] Eafy of 
accefs ; familiar. Not in ufe. 

They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high* 
minded men, yet of fweet anJ accofable nature, 
aimed equally delighting in the prefa and affluence 
of dependents and fultors. W tton. 

ACCO'UNT. n. f [from the old French 
accompt, from computus , Lat. it was ori¬ 
ginally written accpmpt , which fee; but, 
by gradually (oftening the pronuncia¬ 
tion, in time the orthography changed 
to account 

.1. A computation of debts or expences ; a 
regifier of fads relating to money. 

At many times i brought in my at courts. 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off, 
And fay you found them in mine honedy. 

Sbakrfp. Time*. 

When my young matter has once got the Ikili 
of keeping accounts (which is a bufineft of reafon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amifs, 
that his father from thenceforth require him to do 
it in all his concernments. Locke on Educ. 

2. The Hate or refult of a computation; 
as, the account Hands thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the account. 

Eecltfaficusy vii. 47. 

3. Such a Hate of perfona or things, as may 
make them more or lefs worthy of being 
confide red in the reckoning. Value, or 
estimation. 

For the care that they took for their wives and 
their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, was 
in lead account with them: but the greateft and 
principal fear was fur the holy temple. 

zMaccab.xv. 18. 

That good aflfeftion, which things of fmaltcr ac- 
ctur.t have once fet on work, is by fo much the 
more eafily raifed higher. Hooker, b . v. $35. 

1 feould make move account of their judgment, 
who arc men of fenfe, and yet have never touched 
a pencil, than of the opinion given by the greatett 
part of painters. Dryden's Dufrefn. 

4. Profit; advantage; to turn to account 
is to produce advantage. 

We would eftabliih our foulj in fuch a folid and 
fubftantial virtue, as will turn to account in that 
great day, when it mutt Hand the left of infinite 
trifdom and juftice. Add, Sftfl. N° 394* 
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j. Diftin&ion, dignity, rank. 

There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner 
of apoftrophiaingEumjeus: it is generally applied, 
by that poet, only to men of account and diftinc- 
lion. # * Pope's Odyffey \ vies* 

6. A reckoning verified by finding the va¬ 
lue of a thing equal to what it was ac¬ 
counted. 

Considering the ufual motives of human aftions, 
which are pleafure, profit, and ambition, 1 cannot 
yet comprehend how thofe perfons find their account 
in any of the three. Swift . 

7. A reckoning referred to, or fum charg¬ 
ed upon any particular perfon; and 
thence, figuratively, regard ; confedera¬ 
tion ; fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or ovveth thee aught, 
put that on my account* Philemon, i. 8. 

This mutt be always remembered, that nothing 
can come into the account of recreation, that is not 
done-with delight. Locke cn Education , % 197. 

In matters where his judgment led him to op- 
pofe men on a public account, he would do it vigo¬ 
rously and heartily. Atterbnry's Sermon 1. 

The afiercion is our Saviour’s, though uttered 
by him in the perfon of Abraham the father of the 
faithful; who, on the account of that char after, is 
very fitly introduced. Aticrburjm 

Thefe tribunes kindled great difienfions between 
the nobles and the commons, on the account of Co- 
riolanus, a nobleman, whom tha latter had im¬ 
peached. Swift's Contefts in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itfclf to our love, on 
any other account , but either as it promotes our 
prefent, or is a means to afiurc to us a future hap* 
pinefs. Rogers , Sermon v. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 

Addifom sCatOm 

8. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it 
may feem to be derived from cento, Fr. 
a tale, a narration. 

9. The review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority ; as, the magifirate 
took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take account of 
his fervants; and when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thoufand talents. Matt . xix. 23, 24. 

10. The relation and reafons of a tranfac- 
tion given to a perfon in authority. 

Wbac need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account t * 

Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
The true ground of morality can only be the 
will and law of a God who fees men in the dark, 
has in his bands rewards and punifliments, and 
power enough to call to account the proudeft offen¬ 
der. LccRe. 

11. Explanation; affignment of caufcs. 

It is eafy to give account , how it comes to pafs, 
that though all men defire bappinefs, yet their wills 
carry them fo conttarily. Locke. 

It being, in our author's account, a right acquired 
by begetting, to rule over thofe he bad begotten, it 
wat not a power pofiible to be inherited, becaufe 
the right, being confequent to, and built on, an aft 
perfectly perfbnal, made that power fo too, and 
impoflible to be inherited. Locke. 

12. An opinion previoufly efiablifiied. 

Thefe were designed to join with the forces at 
fea, there being prepared a number of fiat-bottomed 
boats to tranfport the land forces under the wing 
of the great navy • for they made no account, but 
that the navy fliould be abfolutely matter of the 
fcas. Bacon’s Confiscations on iVar with Spain. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his 
clothes, upon the fight of a fwallow, made account 
that fummerwas at hand, snd away went his fliirt 
too. L'Efirange. Fab. cxxvii. 

IS, The rcafpn# of any thing collected. 

Babur convinced, upon all aca. tb&i Ihdy 
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had the fame reafon to believe the hiftory of our 
Saviour, as that of any other perfon to which they 
themfelves were not aftually eye-witnefics, they 
were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical fa:th, and 
of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory. 

Addifor. 

14. In law. 

Account is, in the comnpon law, taken for a writ 
or aftion brought againft a man, that, by means of 
office or bufinefs undertaken, is to render an ac¬ 
count unto anothe'V ; as a bailiff toward his-matter, 
a guardian to his ward. C-wel. 

To Acco' unt. v. a. [Sec ACCOUNT.] 

1. To efieem, to think, to hold in opinion. 

That alfo was accounted a land of giants. Dept. 

2. To reckon, to compute. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby 
months are computed, nor the fun, whereby years 
are accounted, confiftcth of whole numbers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours • 

3. To affign to, as a debt; with the parti¬ 
cle to. 

For feme years really accrued the yearly fum of 
two hundred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers 1 
and it was, in truth, the only projeft that was ac¬ 
counted to his own fervice. Clarendon . 

4. To hold in efieem ; with of. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon. ' Cbrott • 

To Acco^unt. •v. n. 

M 

1. To reckon. 

The calendar months are likewise arbitrarily 
and unequally fettled by the fame power; by 
which months we, to this day, account, and they* 
meafure and make up, that which we call the Ju¬ 
lian year. Holder on T’hnem 

2. To give an account, to aflign the caufes; 
i n which fenfe it is followed by the par¬ 
ticle for. 

If any one ttiould sfk, why our general conti¬ 
nued fo eafy to the laft ? I know no other way to 
account fir it, but by that unroeafurable love of 
wealth, which his beft friends allow to be his pre¬ 
dominant paffion. _ Swift. 

3. To make up the reckoning; toanfwcr; 
with for. 

Then thou fhalt fee him plung’d, when leaft he 
fears, ’ 

At once accounting fir his de"p arrears. 

Dryd. fun). Sat. xiir. 
They have no uneafy prefsgesofa future reckon¬ 
ing, wherein the pleasures they now tafte mutt be 
accountedfor j and may, perhaps, be outweighed 
by the pains which fliali then lay hold of them. 

At ter bury's Sermon r . 

4. To appear as the medium, by which 

any thing may be explained. 

- Such as have a faulty circulation through the 
lunge y ought to eat very little at a time; becaufe 
the inertafe of the quantity of frefli chyle mutt 
make that circulation ftill more uneafy 5 which, 
indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fotne afth- 
matic perfons, and accounts for the fymptoms they 

are troubled with after earing. 

. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Acco'uNT abl E.adj. [from account.] Of 
whom an account may be required; who 
mufi anfwer for: followed by the parti¬ 
cle to before the perfon, and for before 
the thing. 

Accountable to none. 

But to my confidence and my God alone. 

Oldham. 

Thinking themfelves excufed from Handing 
upon their own tegs, or being accountable for their 
own conduft, they very fcldom trouble themfelves 
with enquiries. Locke on Education • 

The good msgiftrate will make no diftinftion ; 
fi>r the judgment is God’s; and he will look upon 
him felt as accountable at his bar for the equity of 
it. Atttrbury's Sermons. 

Accountant .adj. [from account.] Ac- 
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countable to; refoonfiblc for* Not in 
nfe. 

Hit offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 

Sbakfp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
I love her too. 

Not out of abfolute luff (though, perad venture, 

I ftand accountant for at great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. 

Sbakt/f can't Othello* 

Accountant. u. f. [See Accompt- 
ant.] A. computer; a man Drilled or 
employed in accounts. 

Tne different compute of divers ftates ; the fhort 
and irreconciJcable years of fome; the exceeding 
errour in the natural frame of others; and the 
faife deductions of ordinary accountants in raoft* 

Brown's Vulgar Errmrs. 

Acco'u nt-book. n.f. A book contain¬ 
ing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfclf upon the 
- lofs of friends, at I do upon the lofs of money; 
by turning to my acamut-bea l, and feeing whether 
I have enough left for my fupport. Swift. 

Accounting, n.f. [from account.'] The 
aft of reckoning, or making up of ac¬ 
counts. 

This method faithfully obferved, muff keep a 
man from breaking, or running behind-hand in 
his fpiritual eft ate j which, without frequent ac~ 
etsmtings, he will hardly be able to prevent. 

South's Sermons. 

9i Acco'uple. <v. a. [acctmplcr, Fr.] To 
join, to link together. We now ufe 

couple. 

He fent a folemn embaffage to treat a peace 
and league with the king; acceupling it with an 
article in the nature of a requeft. 

Bneon's Henry VII. 
Ta Acco' UR ACE. V. a. [Obfoletc. Sec 
Courage.] To animate. 

That forward pair (he ever wouid affuage. 
When they would ffrive due reafon to exceed j 
But that fame fro ward twain would accourage. 
And of her plenty add unto her need. 

Fairy S^ueen, h. ii. c. 2. 

To Acco'u rt. a . [See To COURT.] 

To entertain with courtfhip, or courtefy; 
a word now not in ufc. 

. Who all this while were at their wanton reft, 
Accenting each her friend with lavifii fcaft. 

Fairy f%ueen. 

To ACCOTJTRE. nr. a . [ accoutrer, Fr.] 
To dreis, to equip. 

Is it for this they ffudy ? to grow pale, 

And rnifs the pleafures of a glorious meal f 
f or this, in rags accoutred are they fren. 

And made the May-game of the public fpleen ? 

Dryden . 

Acco'vt r event, n-/.[accoutrement , Fr.] 
Drefs, equipage, furniture relating to 
the perfon; trappings, ornaments. 

I profefa requital to a hair's breadth ; not ojjly 
in the Cm pie office of love, but in all the accoutre- 
went, complement, and ceremony of it. 

Sbahfpeare's Merry Hives of Wiadfor. 
Christianity is loft among them in the trappings 
and accoutrements of it ; with which, inftead of 
adorning religion, they have ftrangely d'fguifed it, 
and quite ftifisd it in the crowd of external rites 
and ceremonies. Til lot Jon, Sermon xxviii. 

I have fren the pop* officiate at Sr* Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was bufied in 
putting on or off hia different accoutrements, accord¬ 
ing to the different parts he was to aft in them. 

Addljon, Spt&stor, N* 2oi. 
How gay with all th* accoutrements of war, 

The Britoam come, with gold well-fraught thev 
come. Phil 

ACCRETION, n.f. [uccretie, Lat.] The 
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aft of growing to another, fo it to in- 
ermfe it. 

Plants do nourifh; Inanimate bodies do not: 
they have an accretion, but no alimentation. 

* Bnc-ut Nat. Hft. N° 6 c%. 

The changes feem to be effe Aed by the exhaling 
of the mol ft u re, which may leave the tinging cor- 
pufcles more denfe, and fomething augmented by 
the accretion of the oily and earthy parts of that 
snoifture. Newton's Optics. 

Infants fupport abftineoce worft, from the quan¬ 
tity of aliment confurocd in accretion • 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Accr e't i v e. adj. [ from accretion Grow¬ 
ing ; that which by growth is added. 

If the motion be very How, we perceive it not: 
we have no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants 
and animals : and the Hy fhadow Heals away upon 
the dial; and the quickeft eye can difeover no 
more but that it is gone. Glanvillds Scepfis. 

To ACCRO'ACH. *v. a. [accrocber, Fr.] 
To draw to one as with a hook; to gripe; 
to draw away by degrees what is ano¬ 
ther’s. 

Acc ro'ach went. n.f. [from accroach .] 
The aft of accroaching. Di&. 

To ACCRU'E. *v. n. [from the participle 

accr it, formed from accrcitre, Fr. ] 

1. To accede to, to be added to; as, a 
natural produftion or efieft, without any 
particular refpeft to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of that perfonal fubfiftence; 
no alteration thereby accruing to the nature of God. 

Hooker, h. v. § 54, 

2. To be added, as an advantage or im¬ 
provement, in a fenfe inclining to good 
rather than ill; in which meaning it is 
more frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compaft there arifing an obligation 
upon every one, fo to convey his meaning, there 
accretes alfo a right to every one, by the fame figns, 
to judge of the fenfe or meaning of the perfon fo 
obliged toexprefs himfclf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be 
never fo bright and dear, yet it is ftill but particu¬ 
lar ; and muff therefore want that kind of force, 
that degree of influence, which accrues to a Hand¬ 
ing general proof, from its having been tried or 
approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks 
and capacities, of all tempers and interefts, of all 
ages and nations. Atterhury's Sermons. 

3. To append to, or arife from : as, an ill 
confequencc; this fenfe feems to be iefs 
proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotie, as in many other parti¬ 
culars, folikewifein this,did juftly oppofifhim, and 
became one of the authors, choofing a certain be¬ 
nefit, before the hazard that might accrue from 
the difrefpe&s of ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, 

or arife ; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit that, out of thole his works, 
accrues b to hermajefty, amounts th to one thoufand 
pounds. Carew's Surv. 

The great profits which have jtccrued to the duke 
of Florence from his free port, have fet feveral of 
the ffate* of Italy on the fame fubjeft. 

Addifon on Italy. 

5. To follow, as lofs ; a vitious ufe. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to 
the government, until it comes to take root in the 
nation. 'Temple's Mifc. 

Accuba'tion. n.f. [from accttlc, to fie 
down to, Lat.] The ancient pofturc of 
leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation , or lying down at 
meals, was a gefture ufed by very many nations. 

Breton's VutearjEjr 

# Accu'mb, •*, a . F acwmbo, Lat.} 
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lie at the table, according to the ancient 
manner. DiQ. 

Accu'mbent. adj. [accumbens, Lat.] 
Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or, more properly, ec- 
cumbent pofture in eating, was introduced after the 
firft Punic war. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To ACCUMULATE. «p. <r. [from acr*- 
muU, Latf] To heap one thing upon an¬ 
other ; to pile up, to heap together. It 
is ufed either literally, as, to accumulate 
money; or figuratively, as, to accumu¬ 
late merit or wickednefs. 

If thou doft Dander her, and torture roc. 

Never pray more j abandon all reraoricj 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing canff thou to damnation add. 

Sbakefp. Othello • 

Crufht by imaginary treafons weight. 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 

• Sir John Denham • 

Accumulation, n. f [from accumu¬ 
late .J 

1. The aft of accumulating. 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 

For quick accumulation of renown. 

Which he atchiev’d by th* minute, loft hia favour. 

Sbakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch 
an accumulation of benefits, like a kind of embroi¬ 
dering, or lifting of one favour upon another. 

Wetten. 

2. The ftate of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and 
their freedom from it after the morbid matter it 
exhaufted, it looks as there were regular accu¬ 
mulations and gatherings of it, at of other hu¬ 
mours in the body. Arbutbnot on Diet • 

Accumulative, adj. [from accumu¬ 
late .] 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with meeknefs, it then 
acquires another accumulative guilt, and ftindi 
anfwerable not only for its own pofitive ill, but 
for all the accidental, which it caufes in the fuf- 
ferer. Government of the Tongue. 

Accumulator. n.f. [fromaccumulate.'] 
He that accumulates; a gatherer or 
heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries. Decay of Piety. 

A'ccuracy. n.f. [accuratio, Lat.] Ex- 
aftnefs, nicety. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made flu ft to 
move. More. 

Quickncfs of imagination is feen in the inven¬ 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in 
the expreffion. Dryden. 

The man who hath the ftupid ignorance, or 
hardened effrontery ! to infult the revealed will of 
God j or the petulant conceit to turn it into ridi¬ 
cule j or the arrogance to make his own per¬ 
fections the meafure of the Divinity ; or, at beft, 
that can collate a text, or quote an authority, 
with an infipid accuracy \ or demonftrate a plain 
propofition, in all formality; thefe now are the 
only men worth mentioning. Dtinny. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole dc- 
fign, accuracy of the calculations, and ik.il! in re- 
ftoring and comparing paflages of ancient au¬ 
thors. Arbutbnot on Coins . 

A'CCURATE. adj. [occur at us , Lat.] 

1. Exaft, as oppofed to negligence or ig¬ 
norance, applied to perlons. 

2. Exaft, without defeft or failure, ap¬ 
plied to things. 

No 
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No man living has made more accurate tri¬ 
als than Reaumure, that brighteft ornament of 
France. Celfon » 

3. Determfliate; precifely fixed. 

Thofe conceive the celeftial bodies have more 
accurate influences upon tbefe things below, than 
Indeed they have bat in gn> .. Bacon. 

Accurately. ad*v. [from accurate. ] In 
am accurate manner; exactly, without 
errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately, or 
very nearly, in a given ratio to the fine of refrac¬ 
tion. Newton. 

That all thefe dtftances, motions, and qvan 
titles of matter, fooukl be fo accurately and 
harmonioufly adjufted in this great variety of o< 1 
fyftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind nsateri -! 
caufes, and mu ft certainly flow from that eoema 
fountain of wifdom. Bent let. 

A'ccu raTENESS. n. f. [from accurate .] 
Exaftnefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpedling that in making 
this obfervation I had not determined the diame¬ 
ter of the fphere with fufficient accurate* fs t I re¬ 
peated the experiment. N/xdton. 

To Accu'rse. *v. a. [See Curse.] To 
doom to mifery; to invoke mifery upon 
any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
had fo accurjed it, that it ihould never jlhinc to 
give light in things concerning Our duty any way 

towards him. H tier. 

When Hildebrand accurjed and call down from 
his throne Henry IV. there were none fo hardy as 
to defend their lord. Sir Walter Raleigh's Ejfayt. 

Accu'rsbd. part. adj. 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to 
mifery. 

’Tii the mod certain fign the world’s actmrfi. 
That the bell things corrupted are and word. 

Denham. 

2. That which deferves the curfe; ex¬ 
ecrable ; hateful; deteftable 5 &nd, by 
confequence, wicked; malignant. 

A fwift foleffimg 

May loon retdrn to this our fullering country. 
Under a hand attun'd ! Sbakejptart't Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, 
and thofe accurjed fpirits, the devis, is this, that 
they are of a difpofition contrary to God. TiUotfon. 
They,'like die feed from which they Iprung, 
accurft, 

A gain ft the gods immortal hated nnrft. Dryden. 

Accu'sable. adj. [from the verb accufe .] 
That which may be cenfured; blame - 
able; culpable. 

There would be a manifest defefl, and Nature’s 
improvision were juftly atcujable\ if animals, fo 
fubjed unto difeafe® from bilious cades, Ihould 
want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brawn's Vulgar Err ours. 

Accos a'tion. n.f. [from aeatfeJ] 

1. The a ft of accufing. 

Thus they in mutual aceujjtion fpent 
The fruitlefr hours, but neither fclf-condemning, 
And of their vain conteft appear'd no end. Milton. 

2. The charge brought againft any one 
by the accufer. 

You read 

Thefe accufations, and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 

Sbakejpeare. 

All accusation, in the very nature of the thing, 
ftitt fopponng, and being founded upon fome taw: 
fer where there ia no law, there can be no tranf- 
grefikm; and where there can be no tranfgreffion, 

1 am fure there ought to be no accujation. 

South. 

3. [In the fenfe of the courts.] A decla¬ 
ration of fome crime preferred before a 
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competent judge, in order to inflift fome 
' judgment on the guilty perfon. 

Aylijfe* s Parergon . 
Accusative, adj. [accufat i*vus , Lat.] A 
term of grammar, fignifying the rela¬ 
tion of the noun, on which the action 
implied in the verb terminates. 
Accusatory, adj. [from accufe. ] That 
which produceth or contained! an accu- 
fation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to 
fet forth, in the accujatiry libel, fome certain and 
definite time. Aylifft. 

To ACC ITS E. n>. a. \accufo, Lat.] 

1. To charge with a crime. It requires 
the particle of before the fubjeft of ac- 
cufation. 

He ftripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 
And, calling weftem winds, accus'd the fpring of 
Both. Dryden's Virgil. 

The proteflbrs are accufcd of all the ill practices 
which may fcem to be the ill confequenccs of their 
principles. Addijon. 

2 . It fome times admits the particle for. 

Never fond up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while 
there is a cat or dog in the houfe, that can be ac~ 
cufed for runaing away with it: But, if there 
happen to be neither, you muti lay it upon the rats, 
or a ftrangc greyhound. Swift. 

To blame or cenfure, in oppolition to 
applaufe or jullifi cation. 

Their conscience bearing witntffs, and their 
thoughts die mean while accufng or elfe sxcufing 
one another. Rem. ii. 15. 

Your valour would your floth too much accufe. 
And therefore, like thc&ifolves, they princes choofe. 

Dryden's Tyrartkkk Love. 

Accu'ser. n.f. [from accufe.] He that 
brings a charge againft another. 

There are fome perfon a forbidden to be accuferty 
on the fcore of their fex, as women; others, of 
their age, as pupils and infants; others, upon the 
account of fome crimes committed by them; and 
others, on the fcore of fome filthy lucre they pro- 
pofo to gain thereby; others, on the fcore of their 
conditions, as libertines againft their patrons } and 
others, through a fufpicion of calumny, as having 
once already given falfe evidence; and, laftly, 
others on account of their poverty, at not being 
worth more than fifty aurei. Ayliffe't Parergon. 

—That good man, who drank the poit'nous 
draught. 

With mind forene, and could not with to foe 
His vile accufer drank as deep as he. Dryden. 

If the perfon accufod maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accufer is im¬ 
mediately put to an ignominious death | and, out 
of bis goods and lands, the innocent perfon is 
quadruply recompenfed. Gulliver't Travels. 

To ACCU'STOM. *u. a. [acccuttimer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to enure, with the par¬ 
ticle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accufiom'd to immortal fruits ? Milton. 

It has been fome advantage to accufom one's 
folf to books of the fame edition. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Acc'uStom. *u. tt. To be wont to do 
any thing. Obfolete. 

A boat over-freighted funk, and all drowned, 
ftvlng one woman, that in her firft popping up 
again, which noil living things accujlm, got holj 
of the boat. Carew. 

Ac customable, adj . [from accnftom.] 
Of long cuflom or habit; habitual, 
cuftomary. 

Animals even of the fome original, extraction, 
iind fp( cits, may \ diterfifi 

the*. 


Accu'stomably. ad*v. According to 
cuflom. 

Touching the king’s fines accufiomably paid for 
the pur chafing of writs original, 1 find no certain 
beginning of them, and do therefore think that 
they grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation • 

Ac c u'sto m a n c E. n.f. [ accoutumance , Fr. J 
Cuflom, habit, ufe. 

Through accufomance and negligence, and per¬ 
haps fome other caufes, we neither feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of it in others. Boyle. 

Ac c u'stom ar i l y. ad*v. In a cuftomary 
manner; according to common or cuf¬ 
tomary p raft ice. 

Go on, rhetorick, and expofe the peculiar emi- 
nency which you accufmarily marshal before logic 
to public view. Cleave!and. 

Accu'stomary. adj. [from accuflom .] 
Ufual, praftifed; according to cuflom. 
Ac c u'stom e d. adj. [from accufom . ] Ac¬ 
cording to cuflom ; frequent; ufual. 

Look how foe rubs her hands.—It is an a<~ 
cujlomtd a&ion with her, to feem thus wafoing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this a quar¬ 
ter of an hour. Sbakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Ace. n.f [ As not only fignified a piece 
of money, but any integer, from whence 
is derived the word ace , or unit. Thus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Ar- 
but knot on Coins.] 

1. An unit; a Angle point on cards or 
dice. 

When lots are fouffled together in a lap, urn, or 
pitcher; or if a man blindfold cafts a die, what 
reafon in the world can he have to prefume, that 
he foal! draw a white ftone rather than a black, or 
throw an act rather than a fife ? South. 

I. A fmallquantity ; a particle; an atom. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty > 
but however doubtful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him it muft go for an indifputablt 
truth. Government of the Tongue. 

I’ll not wag an ace farther; the whole world 
foall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spanifh Erica *. 

Ace'phalous. adj. [axtyoAQ*, Gr. ] Wi th- 
out a head. DiQ. 

Acb rb. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, With 
an addition of roughnefe, as moft fruits 
are before they are ripe. Quincy. 

Acb'rbity. n.f \acerbitas , Lat.] 

I. A rough four tafle. 

a. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper ; 
feverity. 

True it is, that the talents forcriticifm, namely, 
finartnefs, quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, in¬ 
deed all but acerbity, feem rather die gifts of youth 
than of old age. Pope. 

To ACE'RVATE. <v. a. [actr<vo> Lat.] 
To heap up. Dh f?. 

A<:erva'tion. n.f [from acerbate.] The 
aft of beapiug together. 

Acb'rvosb. adj. Full of heaps. DU 1 . 

Acb'sCbnt. adj. [ acefcens , Lat.] That 
which has a tendency to fournefs or aci* 
dity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed the'r 
health as well with a mixture of animal diet, qua¬ 
lified with a fuftkient quantity of acefccntx ; a% 
bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 




vn or tne tame original extraction, 
lay 11* diverfified by actuftcmable re- 
chmstej frorfi what they are in * •**- 

Hale's Origin ojtefanflnd. 


Acito'sb. adj. That which has in it any 
thing four. DiQ. 

AcEto'sity. n.f. [from acitofe.\ The 
ftate of being acctofe, or of containing 
fournefl. DiQ. 


Ace'tOus. adj. [from acetum , vinegar, 

Lat.] 
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Lat.] Having the quality of vinegar; 

four. 

Rufina, which cooiiff chiefly of the juice of 
grapes, intpilTated in the (kins or hulks by the 
•volation of the fupeifluQus moiffurc through their 
pore*, being d, ft 1 lied in a retort, did not afford 
any vinous, but rather an acetous fpirit. Boy It. 

Ac h e. n.f [ace. Sax. Gr. now ge¬ 
nerally written ake, and in the plural 
aket , of one fy liable; the primitive man¬ 
ner being prefer ved chiefly in poetry, 
for the fake of the meafure.] A con¬ 
tinued pain. See Are. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps 3 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar 
That hearts (hall tremble at thy din. Sbakefpeare. 

A coming (how'r your (hooting corns prelage. 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

Swft. 

To Ache. v. n. [See Ache.] To be in 
pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and 
fper.t by any extraordinary intention, and our very 
eyes wiH ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
difeemed object. Ghnville.. 

To ACHI'EVE. v* a. [achever, Fr. to 
complete. ] 

1. To perform, to finifli a delign pro- 
fperoufly. 

Our toils, rr.y friends, ate crown'd with fure fuc- 

cefs 1 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the lefs. Dryd. 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induftry, achiev'd. 

And perfected by the fwift couife of time. Sbakcfp. 

Tranio, 1 burn, 1 pine, 1 perifti, Tranio, 

1/1 achieve not this young modeft gi; 1. 

Sbahfpeare. 

Thou haft achiev'd our liberty, confin'd 
Within hell-gates till now. Milton. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiev'd, 
And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior . 

Achi'ever. n.f. He that performs ; he 
that obtains what he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfelf, when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. 

Sbakefpeare 'i Much ado about Nething. 

Ac hi'evement. n.f. [achevetnent , Fr.] 

x. The performance of an aft ion. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about. 
Have thither come the noble martial crew. 

That famous hard achievements (till purfue. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, 
granted to any man for the performance 
of great aftions. 

Then (hall the war, and ftern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of n»y life ; 

And in thy fame, the dufty fpoils among, 

High on the bumifli'd roof, my banner (hall be 
hui%; 

Rank'd with my champion's bucklers, and below. 
With arms revers'd, th’ achievements of the foe. 

Dry tier. 

Achievement* in the firft fenfe, is derived 
•from achieve » as it fignifies to perform \ 
in the fecond, from achieve , as it im¬ 
ports to gain. 

A'chinc. n.f. [from ache.'] Pain; un- 
eafinefs. 

When old age comes to wait upon a great and 
worftiipful (inner, it comes attended with many 
painful gird* and actings, called the gout. South. 

ACHOR . n.f. \achdr , Lat. ctx*Z> Gr. f ur ~ 
fur.] A fpecies of the herpes; it appears 
with a crufty fcab, which caufe? an itch¬ 
ing on the furfacc of the head, occa- 
fioned by a fait ftiarp ferum oozing 
through the (kin. 
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A'CID. adj. [acidus , Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, 
{harp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees; and 
in the fame kind, thole whole fruit is acid, mote 
than thofe whole fruit is fweer. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Acid, or four, proceeds from a fait of the fame 
nature, without mixture of oil; in auftere taftee 
the oily parts have not difentangled them (elves 
from the falts and earthy parts 3 (uch is the tiftr 
of unripe fruits. Arbuthuot on Aliments.. 

Liquors and fubftanecs are called acids, which 
being compofed of pointed particles, afteft the 
fade in a (harp and piercing manner. The com¬ 
mon way of dying, whether any particular liquor 
hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mix¬ 
ing it with fyrup of violets, when it will turn o: 
a red colour; but if it contains alkaline or lixiviai 
particles, it changes that fyrup green. Quincy. 

Aci'dity. n.f [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid; anacidtafte; fharpntfs; 

fournefs. 

Fifties, by the help of a diffblvcnt liquor, cor¬ 
rode and reduce theif'meat, (kin, bones, and all, 
into a chylus or cremor ; and yet this liquor ma- 
nife h nothing of acidity to the caffe. J? iy. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a 
fign of a redundance of a bilious alkali, and de¬ 
mands a quite different diet from the cafe of aci¬ 
dity or fournefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

A'cidness. n,f. [from act'd.] The quality 
of being acid; acidity. See Acidity. 

ACT DU LAE, n.f. [that \&, aqua aridities.] 
Medicinal fprings impregnated with 
fharp particles, as all the nitrous, chaly¬ 
beate, and alum fprings arc. Quincy. 

The acidula, or medical lprings, emit a greater 
quantity of their minerals than ufual; and even 
the ordinary fprings, which were before clear, 
frefli, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with fulphur and other mine¬ 
rals, as long as the earthquake lafts. 

Woodward*s Natural Hifiory 

To Aci'dulate. v. a . [ addulcr, Fr.] 
To impregnate or tinge with acids in a 
flight degree. 

A diet of frefti unfalted things, watery liquors 
ocdulated, farinaceous emollient fubftanecs, (oui 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

To ACKNOWLEDGE, v. a, [a word 
formed, as it feems, between the Latin 
and Englifh, from agnofeo , and know¬ 
ledge, which is deduced from the Saxon 
cnapan, to knovr.] 

f. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perfon in a particular cha¬ 
racter. 

My people do already known my mind. 

And will acknowledge you and Jiffica, 

In place of lord Bafianio and myiclf. Sbakefpeare. 

None that acknowledge Cod, or providence. 
Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Davies. 

2. To confefs ; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgrefliona 3 and my 
fin is ever before me. Pfalm li. 3. 

3. To own ; as, a benefit; fometimes 
with the particle to before the perfon 
conferring the benefit. 

H's fpirit 

Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg'd 
not. Milton, 

In the> firft place, therefore, 1 thankfully ac¬ 
knowledge to the Almighty power the affiffar.ee he 
has given me in the beginning, and the profccu- 
tion of my prefent ftudies. Dryder., 

Acknowledging, adj. [from acknow- 
ledge. ] Grateful; ready to acknowledge 
benefits received. A Gallicifm, recon- 

1 it' ''' cro sort 
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He has (hewn his hero acknowledging and un¬ 
grateful, cumpafiionatc and hard-hearted; hut, at 
the bottom, fickle and fdf-intcreffed. 

Dry din 1 Virgil, 

Ac rno^wledcuent. n,f [from acknvw- 

ledge.] 

1. Conceffion of any charafter in ano¬ 
ther ; as, exiftence, fuperiority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature 
doth, by a neceffary connexion and chain of 
caufes, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Deity 3 becaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucccffive in¬ 
dividual. Holds Origin of Mankind. 

2. Conceffion of the truth of any por¬ 
tion. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the 
chriftian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. 

Hooker. 

3. Confeffion of a fault. 

4 . Confeffion of a benefit received ; gra¬ 
titude. 

5. Aft of atteflation to any conceffion; 
fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in 
which the laws or England were never eftabliftied, 
nor any acknowledgment of fubje&ion made. 

Spacer's State of Ireland . 

6. Something given or done in confeffion 

of a benefit received. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his ma- 
jeffy for the leave of fiftiing upon his Coaffs 3 and 
though this may not be grounded upon any treaty, 
yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our fide, 
and cuftom on theirs, not determined or ex- 
tingui(bed by any treaty between us, it may with 
juftice be infilled on* Temple's Mifceilanict, 

ACME, n.f, [oKft%, Gr.] The height of 
any thing; more efpccially ufed to 
denote the height of a diflemper, which 
is divided into four periods, x. The 
archly the beginning or firft attack. 
2. Anabafis, the growth. 3. Acme , the 
height. And, 4 . Paracme , which is the 
decleniion of the diflemper. Quincy. 

Aco'lothist. n.f [a*.t>A*$*V, Gr.l One 

of the loweit order in the Romifh church, 
whofe office is to prepare the elements 
for the offices, to light the church, Ific. 

It is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the t*i(hop fings mafs, to order all the inferior 
clergy to appear in their proper habits 3 and to f % 
that all the offices of the church be rightly per¬ 
formed ; to ordain the atobrhift, to keep the faered 
vclTels. Ay/ fit's Partrgon. 

A'colyte. n.f The fame with Acolo- 

THIST. 

A'conite. n.f. [aconitnm, Lat.] Properly 
the herb wolfs-bane, but commonly ufed 
in poetical language for poifon in ge¬ 
neral. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. 

Nor nourifties the lion's angry feed 3 
Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc'd. 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd. . 

Dry den* 

Defpair, that aconite does prove. 

And certain death to others' &ve. 

That poifon never yet withftoed. 

Does nouriih mine, and turns to blood. 

Granville . 

A'cork. n.f. [Aicepn, Sax. from ac, an 
oak, and copn, corn or grain; that is, 
the grain or fruit of the oak.] The feed 
or fruit bom by the oak. 

Errours, fuch ss are but acorns in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and become 
Inflexible. Bnwu. 

4 Content 
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Content with food which nature freely bred. 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft. 

And falling acorns furnilh d out a feaft. 

Dry den's Ovid* 

He that is nourifiied by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak, or the apples he gathered from the 
trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated them 
to himfelf. Loth. 

A'co r wed. adj. [from acorn.] Stored with 
acorns. 

Like a full acorn'd boar. Sbakefpcarg. 

Aco'dsticks. it. f [Axbr*K*,of Gr. 
to hear.] 

r. The do&rine or theory of founds. 

z. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 

To ACQUAINT. <u. a . [accosnter, Fr.] 

I. To make familiar with; applied either 
to perfons or things. It has with before 
the objeft. 

We that acquaint ourfdves with ev'ry zone. 

And pafs the tropick i, and behold each pole; 
When we come home, are to ourftlves unknown. 

And unacquainted Hill with our own foul. 

Davits. 

There with thee, new welcome faint. 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint. Milton. 

Before a man can fpcak on any fubjeH, it is 
neceflary to be acquainted with it. 

Lo.ke on Education. 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and 
modern, natural, civil, and religious, domeftic and 
national j things of your own and foreign countries; 
and, above all, be well acquainted with God and 
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the objeft than of. 

But for fome other realms, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, 1 not acquaint 
My father of this bufmefs. 

Sbakefpeare's ‘Twelfth Night. 

A friend in the country acquaints me, that two 
or three men of the town are got among them, and 
have brought words and phraies, which were never 
before in thofe parts* ‘Taller. 

Ac quA'iNTANCI. n.f. [ accointance, Fr.] 

I. The flate of being acquainted with; 
familiarity, knowledge. It is applied 
as well to perfons as things, with the 
particle *witb. 

Nor was hit acquaintance left with the famost 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and ladies. 

Dry den. 

Our admiration of a famous man ieflens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him ; and we feldon. 
hear of a celebrated perfon, without a catalogue ot 
fome notorious weakness and infirmities* 

Addifon. 

Would we be admitted into an acquaintance with 
God, let ns ftudy to refemble him. We muft be 
partakers of a divine nature, in order to partake or 
this high privilege and alliance. Atterbury. 

z. Familiar knowledge, Amply without a 

prepofition. __ 

Brave fbldier, pardon me, 

Thst any accent breaking from nu-tongue. 
Should 'fcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Sbakejpeare. 

This keeps the nndcrftanding long in convene with 
an object, and long converie brings acquaintance • 

South. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were 
of hi» neighbourhood and acquaintance, how obli¬ 
ging hit carriage was to them, what kind offices he 
did, and was always ready to do them, 1 forbear 
particularly to fay. Atterbury. 

A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of 
fnendlhip, as applied to perfons. 

1 hope 1 am pretty near feeing you, and there¬ 
fore I would cultivate an acquaintance ; becaufe if 
«ou do not know me when we meet, you need only 
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keep one of my letters, and compare it with my 
face j for my face and letters are counterparts of 
my heart. Swift to Pope. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede 
the vows of friendfhip. Bolinghroke . 

4, The perfon with whom we are ac¬ 
quainted ; him of whom we have fome 
knowledge, without the intimacy of 
friendihip. 

In this fenfe, the plural is, in fome 
authors, acquaintance , in others acquain¬ 
tances. 

But flie, all vow'd unto the red-croft knight. 

His vrandVing peril dofely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 

But her dear heart with anguilh did torment* 

Fairy Queen. 

That young men travel under fome tutor, 1 
allow well, fo that he be fuch a one that may be 
able to tell them what acquaintances they are to 
feek, what exercifes ordiicipline the place yieldeth. 

Bacon. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many 
friends, as there are perfons vyho have the honour 
to be known to you ; mere acquaintance you have 
none, you have drawn them all into a nearer line; 
and they who have converfcd with you, are for ever 
after inviolably yours. Dry den. 

We fee he isaftiamcd of his neared acquaint ances. 

* Boyle a gamp Bentley . 

Acquainted, adj. [from acquaint .] Fa¬ 
miliar, well known ; not new. 

Now call we our high court of parliament; 
That war or peace, or both at once may be 
As thjpgt acquainted and familiar to us. Shakefp. 

Acqu e'st. n.f. [ acquejl , Fr. from acqucrir, 
written by fome acquift, with a view to 
the word acquire, or acquifita.] Attach¬ 
ment, acquifitiou ; the thing gained. 

New aequcjls are more burden than strength* 

Bacon. 

Mud, repo fed near the oftea of rivers, makes 
continual additions to the land, thereby excluding 
the fea, and preferring thefts (hells as trophies and 
ligns of its new acqutfU and encroachments. 

Woodward. 

To ACQUrESCE. <v. n. [ acquiefcer , Fr. 
acqmejcere , Lat. To reft in, or remain 
fatisfied with, without oppofition or dif- 
content. It has in before the objeft. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednefs 
of the propofed opinion, think it raster worthy to 
be examined than acqu i feed in. Boyle. 

Nether a bare approbation of, nor a mere wi fil¬ 
ing, nor unaftive complacency in ; nor, laftly, a 
natural inclination to things virtuous and good, 
can pafs before God for a man's willing of fuch 
things } and, confequently, if men, upon this ac¬ 
count, will needs take up and acquitfce in an airy 
ungrounded perfuafion, that they wilt thofe things 
which really they not will, they fail thereby into a 
groft and fatal delufion. South. 

He hath employed his tranfeendentwifdoro and 
power, that by theft he might make way for his 
benignity, as the end wherein they ultimately ac¬ 
quitfce. Crew. 

Acquiescence, n.f. [from acquiefce.] 

1. A ftlent appearance of content, diitin- 

guifhedon one fide from avowed confent, 

on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the 
clergy, who were thought moft averft 1 rom it, there 
appeared any fign of coy tradition to that; but an 
entire acquiescence in all the hi (hops thought fit to 
do. Clarendon. 

z. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after 
fame^either from difappointmentyir from experience 
of the little plea I ure which attends it, or the better 
informations or natural eoldnefs of old age; but 
feldom from a full fatisfa&ion and acquiefcence in 
their prtfeat enjoyments of it* Addifon. 

i gift zed by Microsoft 
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3* Submiffion, confidence. 

The greateft part of the world take up their per- 
fuafions concerning good and evil, by an implicit 
faith, and a full acquiefcence in the word of theft, 
who ihall reprefent things to them under thefe cha¬ 
racters. South. 

Acqui'r able. adj. [from acquire.] That 
which may be acquired or obtained ; 
attainable. 

Thofe rational inftin£s, the connate principles 
engraven in the human foul, though they are truths 
acquirable and deducible by rational confequence 
and argumentation, yet feem to be inferibed in the 
very crafts and texture of the foul, antecedent to 
any acquifition by induftry or the exercife of the 
difeurfive faculty in man. 

Hale % Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and 
fenfation, are neither inherent in matter as fuch, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modifi¬ 
cation of it; it necefiarily follows, that they pro¬ 
ceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome incor¬ 
poreal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit 
and foul. Bentley. 

To ACQUrRE. *v. a. [ acqucrir , Fr. ac- 
quiro, Lat.] 

1. To gain by one’s own labour or power ; 
to obtain what is not received from na¬ 
ture, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, *a 
away. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. To come to; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived without the percep¬ 
tion of its terms, viz. the parts of fpace which it 
immediately left, and thofe which it next acquires. 

Glandule's Sapp's. 

Ac qui'red. particip. adj. [from acquire.] 
Gained by one’s felf, in oppofition to 
thofe things which are bellowed by na¬ 
ture. 

We are feldom at eafe, and free enough from 
the folici cation of our natural or adopted defires ; 
but a conftant fucccfiion of uneafioefies, out of 
that (lock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, 
have heaped up, take the will in their turns. 

4 Locke. 

Acquirer, n.f. [from acquire .] The 
perfon that acquires ; a gainer. 

Acquirement. n.f. [from acquire.] That 
which is acquired; gain ; attainment. 
The word may be properly ufed in op¬ 
pofition to the gifts of nature. 

Thefe his acquirements , by induftry, were ex¬ 
ceedingly both enriched and enlarged by many 
excellent endowments of nature. 

Hayward on Edward VI. 

By a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies 
of truth, we embrace the (hadow theicof; or fo 
much as may palliate its juft and fubftantial ac¬ 
quirements. Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the ac¬ 
quirement of a tafte. The faculty muft, in fome 
deg.ee, be born with us. Addifon • 

Acquisition, n. f. \acquifitio , Lat.] 

1. The a& of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good 
things of the world; and the natural allowed way, 
by which he is to compaft the po/lefiion of thefe 
things, is by his own induftrious acquifition of 
them. Soutbm 

2. The thing gained; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 
Of glory as of empire, here 1 lay before 
Your royal feet. Denham's Sophy. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable cn(is, than when fome prince lies hover¬ 
ing like a vulture to difmember Its dying carcaft $. 
by which means it becomes only an acquifition to 
fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a rtfur- 
reftion. Swifu 

Acquisitive* 
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Acquisitive. adj. [acquifitiwu, Lat.] 
That which is acquired or gained. 

He died not in hit acquifttrve but in hit native 
foil; nature herfelf, as it wctc, claiming a fin&i 
Lntereft in hit body, when fortune had done with 
him. fVaton. 

AcquTst. *.f [See Acquest.] Ac¬ 
quirement i attainment; gain. Not in 

ufe. 

Hit fervant he with new acquift 
Of true experience from thit great event. 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. Milton* 

I* ACQUrT. v. a,. [acquitter, Fr. See 
Quit.] 

i. To fet free. 

Ne do I wilh (for wishing were hut vain) 

To be acquit from my continual Smart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain. 

And yield for pledge my poor cap tired heart. 

Sptnjer. 

a. To clear from a charge of guilt; to ab- 
folve; oppofed to condemn , either (imply 
with an accufative ; as, the jury acquitted 
him, or with the particles from or of 

which is more common, before the crime. 

If 1 Sin, then thou marked me, and thou wilt 
not acquit me from mine iniquity. JW, x. 14. 

By the Suffrage of the mod and bed he it already 
acquitted, and, by the Sentence of Some, condemned. 

Dry den. 

He that judges, without informing him Self to 
the utmod that he it capable, cannot acquit him- 
felf of judging amifs. Locke . 

Neither do 1 refleft upon the memory of his 
majedy, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. 

Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to ray principles, and not diSpirited with 
my affli&ions, I have, by the blefiing of Cod on 
my endeavours, overcome all difficulties; and, in 
fame meafure, acquitted mpfelf of the debt which 
1 owed the publick, when 1 undertook thit work. 

Dry den. 

4. In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid. The man 
hath acquitted himfelf well ; that is, he 
hath difeharged his duty. 

Acqui'tment. n.f [from acquit .] The 
(late of being acquitted ; or ad of ac¬ 
quitting. 

The word Imports properly an acquitment or dis¬ 
charge of a man upon fome precedent accufation, 
and a full trial and cognizance of hit caufe had 
thereupon. South . 

^cqui'ttal. n.f In law, is a deliver¬ 
ance and fetting free from the fufpicion 

or guiltinefs of an offence/ Cow el. 

The condant defign of both thefe orators, was 
to drive fome one particular point, either the con¬ 
demnation or acquittal of an accufed perfon. 

Swift. 

^iAcqui'TTANCB. *v. a . To procure an 
acquittance ; to acquit j a word not in 
prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac'd reproach. 
Attend the Sequel of your impodtion. 

Your mere enforcement (hall acquittance me 
From all the impure blott and ftains thereof 

Sbakejpearc . 

Acquittance, n.f [from acquit.] 

1. The ad of diicharging from a debt. 

But foon dull find 

Forbearance, no acquittance , ere day end 
Judice (hall not return, at beauty, fcora'd. 

Milton. 

1. A writing teftifying the receipt of a 
debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charki hit father. 

Sbakefpcare 1 * Levis Labour Left. 


They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances , but pay again. Dome. 

The feme man bought and fold to himfelf, paid 
the money, and gave the acquittance. Arbutbnot . 

A'crb. n.f. [AScjae, Sax.] A quantity of 
land containing in length forty perches, 
and four in breadth, or four thoufand 
eight hundred and forty fquare yards. 

Dia. 

Search every acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

A'crid. adj. [ acer , Lat.] Of a hot biting 
tafte ; bitter; fo as to leave a painful 
heat upon the organs of tafte. * 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the Sharp particles 
of the fird being involved in a greater quantity of 
oil than thofe of the lad. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Acrimonious, adj. Abounding with 
acrimony ; (harp; corrofive. 

If gall cannot be tendered acrimonious , and bitter 
of itSelf, then whatever acrimony or amaritude 
redounds in it, mud be from the admixture of 
melancholy. Harvey on Confumptiens. 

A'crimont. n.f. [acrimonia, Lat.] 

1. Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when 
they are cuts •*» figs, old lettuce, fow-thidles. 
Spurge. The caufe may be an inception of putre¬ 
faction t for thofe milks have all an acrimony, though 
one ffiould think they ihould be lenitive. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

The chymids define fait, from fome of its pro¬ 
perties, to be a body fufible in the fire, congeal able 
again by cold into brittle glebes or cryftals^foluble 
in water. So as to disappear, not malleable, and ha¬ 
ving Something in it which aflfe&t the organ® of 
tade with a Scnfation of acrimony or Sharpnefs. 

Arbutbnot, 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitter- 
nefs of thought or language. 

John the Bapcid Set himfelf, with much acri¬ 
mony and indignation, to baffie this fenfdeft arro¬ 
gant conceit of theirs^ which-made them hud at 
the doftrine of repentance, at a thing below them, 
and not at all belonging to them. South. 

A'critudb. n.f. [from acrid. ] An acrid 
tafte; a biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with its adringent and fweetilh 
lades, is joined Sonic acritude » 

Crew's Mufeeum. 

AcroaM aTicaL. adj. [axgoaoputt, Gr. I 
hear.] Of or pertaining to deep learn¬ 
ing ; the oppofite of exoterical. 

Acroa'ticks. n.f. [Axgoohva, Gr.] Ari- 
ftotle’s le&ures on the more nice and | 
principal parts of philofophy, to which 
none but friends and fcholars were ad¬ 
mitted by him. *■_ 

AcroNycal. adj. [from ax.ffb*,fummus, 
and ru£, nox ; importing the beginning 
of night.] A term of aftronomy, applied 
to the ftars, of which the rifing or fetting 
is called acronycal, when they either ap¬ 
pear above or fink below the horizon at 
the time of funfet. It is oppofed to 

cofmical. 

Acro'nycally. adv. [from acronycalf\ 
At the acronycal time. » 

He it tempelluout in the Summer, when he 
rifet hdiacally, and rainy in the winter, when he 
rifes acronycolly. Drydcn. 

A'crosfire. n.f. [from and trmiqa, 

Gr. ] A (hoot or fprout from the end of 
feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will Smilt, or have their pulp turned 
into a fubdance like thick cream 5 and will Send 
forth their fubdance in an acrofpiru Mortimer. 




A'c aos p 1 a b d. part, adj . Having fprouts, 
or having (hot out. 

For want of turning, when the malt ft fpread 
on the floor, it comet and fprouts at both enda, 
which is called acrojpircd t and it fit only for Swine. 

Mortimer. 

Acro'ss. adv. [from a for at, or the 
French a, as it is ufed in a trovers, aud 
crofs.] Athwart, laid over fome thing 
fo as to crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave net along the firings, 
but acrofs the firings $ and no harp hath the found 
So melting and prolonged a? the Jrifh harp. 

Bacon0 

Thit view'd, but hot enjoy'd, with arm % acrofs' 
He flood, reflecting on hit country's loft. Drydcn • 

There is a fet of artisans, who, by the help of 
feveral poles, which they lay acrofs each others 
Shoulders, build them Selves up into a kind of pyra¬ 
mid ; fo that yon fee a pile of men in the air of four 
or five rows rifing one above another. Addtfcn • 

Acro'stick. n.f [from ixp - and 

Gr. ] A poem in .which the firft letter 
of every line being taken, makes up 
the name of the perfon or thing on 
which the poem is made. 

Acro'stick. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe lor thy command 
Some peaceful province in acroftick land : 

There thou may'fi wings display, and altars raife. 
And torture one poor!word ten thoufand ways. 

Drydcn . 

A'CROTERS, or ACRQTE'RIA. n. f. 
[from ttxpo», Gr. the extremity of any 
body.] Little pedeftals without bafes, 
placed at the middle and the two ex* 
tremes of pediments, fometimes ferving 
to fupport ftat.vies. 

To ACT. v. n. [ago, a 8 um, Lat.] 

1. To be in a&ion, not to reft. 

He hangs between in doubt to aft or red. Pope. 

2. To perform the proper functions. 

Albeit the will it not capable of bcVg compelled 
to any of its aftinga, yet it it capable of beir£ 
made to eft with more or left d’fficuky, according 
to the different impreffions it rccciycs from motives 
or objc&i. South. 

3. -To pra&ife arts or duties; to conduct 
one’s felf. 

'Tis plain that fee, who for a kingdom now* 
Would facrifice her love, and break her vow. 

Not out of love, but intered, ufU alone. 

And would, ev'n in my arms, lie thinking of a 
throne. Drydcn s Ccnqueft of Granada. 

The defire of happinefe, and the condraint it 
puts upon us to ail for it, no body accounts an 
abridgment of liberty. Locke • 

Tha Splendor of his office, it the token uf that 
facred ch a rafter which he inwardly bears x and 
one of thefe ought conltantly to put him in mind 
of the other, and excite him to aft up to it, through 
the whole courfe of his adminidration. * 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

It it our part and duty to co-operate with this 
grace, vigoroufly to exert thofe powers, and aft up 
to thofe advantages to whi^h it re ft ores ut» He 
has given eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. 

Rogers' 1 Sermcns. 

4. To produce eife&s in fome pafiive fubjett. 

Hence 'tit we wait the wond rous caufe to find 
How body afts upon impaffive mind. 

Garth's Difpcnfary. 

The ft mach, the Intedines, the mufclcs of, the 
lower belly, all at1 upon the aliment; befides, the 
chyle it not fucked, but fqueezed into the mouths 
of the la&eals, by the a&ion of the fibres of the 

* guts. Arbutbnot on Aliments • 

To Act. *v. a*, 

9 i. To 
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ACT 

t. To bear a borrowed character; as, a 
flage-p!aycr. 

Honour and fljame from no condition rife; 

^ well your part, there all the honour lien Pet*. 

1 To counterfeit; to feign by aflion. 

His former trembling once again renew’d, 

W th afhd fear the villain thus purfu’d. D>yden. 

I* To afluate 5 to put in motion ; to re¬ 
gulate the movements, 

Moll people in the world are affed by levity and 
humour, by ft range and i rrarional changes. South. 

Ferhdps they arc as proud as Lucifer, as cove¬ 
tous as Demas, as falfe as Judas, and, in the 
whole courfe of their converfation, afl. and arc 
ttJed, not by devotion, but defign. South 

We fuppofe two d.ftin &, incommunicable con- 
rcoufndre, tfimg the (mx bi .j Vt the one ccn _ 

ffandy by day,.the other by night; and, on the 
other fide, the fame confcioufocfs aGinr by inter- 
vals two dminfl bodies 1 Y ^cZ\ 
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Act. n. f. [affum, Lat.] 

I. Something done; a deed; an exploit, 
whether good or ill. 

- A lower place, not weH, 

May make too great an aft: 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame. 

. Sbakefp. Amt. and Cleopatra. 

The confcious wretch mult all his*S, reveal; 
Loth to confefs, unable to conceal; * 

From the firft moment of his vital breath,’ 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Drjdtn .. 

^"eff^ nC ^ * ^ >0WCr P ro ^ uC ^ n g an 

„ , „ . * will try the forces 

Of thefe thy Compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging; but none hui 

1 o try the vigour of them, and apply 

AHaymenr. to their «B ; and by them gather 
1 heir Several virtues and eftedh. 

A A* r i- Stak ‘ff* ar *'* Cjmht/hte. 

; the performance of exploits • 
production ofeffcfls. 

’Jr* T UCh in your ftature do r**b that 
your life is but one continued aft of placing benefits 

on many, as the fun is always carrying his light to 

f ° Wt a ? °l ° f I f ! e WOrId * Fables. 

from nothingca!I’d this comely frame. 

His will and eft, his word and work the fame. 

4 ’ The doing of fomc particular tiling ; a 
Itcp taken ; a purpofe executed. 

. This afl perfuades me, 

i hat this remotion of the duke and her* 

Is pradice only. Sbakefpeares King Lear. 

$> A (late of reality ; cfFefl. 

• T « e f 5eJt . of ■ hcrbs and r lan « at the firft are not 
in aft, but in poffibility, that which they after¬ 
wards grow to be. Hooker 

. ? od excepted, who aOually and ereriaft- 
ingly »s whatsoever he may be, and which cannot 
hereafter be that which now he is not; all other 
things befides are fomewharin poffibility, which as 
yet they are not in act. Hooker. 

Sure they’re confcious 
Of fome intended mifehief, and are fled 
To put it into Mti. Denham', Sophy. 

Incipient agency; tendency to an effort. 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before. 

In aft to (hoot; a iilver bow (he bore. Drjdtn. 

A part of a play, during which the ac¬ 
tion proceeds without interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition re- 
qu ired by thrift, the repentance he came to preach, 
wiil, m that laft feene of their laft aff, imme¬ 
diately before the exit, be as opportunely and ac- 
ceptaWy performed, as at any other point of their 

"»• are juft the 5S““ 

*■ * decr ^ cf » court ofjuafccflfaS 

of a legiflature. 

Vol. I. 
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“^hey make edidls for ulbry to (upport nfurers, 
repeal daily any wjiolcfome oft eftabiilhrd againft 
the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes daily 
to chain up and reftiain the pcor. 

v , Sbakefp sards Conolamt ,. 

rou that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus’d him, by new aft of parliament, 

1 o blot out me. Shakefprars's Ifarj VI. 

9 * Kecord of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial Chi, are all tho.e matters whith relate to 
juiaJ proceedings ; and being reduced into wri¬ 
ting by a public notary, are recorded bj the autho¬ 
rity of the judge. ' 

A C1 ION. n.f. [ccVen, Fr. cBio, I.at.] 

1. i he qnahty or Hate of afting, opposite 

to reft. ' ** 

O nolle Engli/h 1 that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France •' 
And let another half ft and Iauvhing by, ' 
All out of work, and cold for aft hr. 

_ . « , . , Shakefpoardt Henry V. 

2. An act or thing done ; a deed. 

This aflion, I now go on. 

Is for ray better grace. Sbakefpeare's matedt Tale. 

tdod never accepts a good inclination inftead of 

a good where that aflion may be done: nay, 

fo much the contrary, that, if a good inclination 

be not feconded by a good of?ion, the want of that 

afhon is made fo much the more criminal and in- 
excufable. # 

3. Agency, operation. 

It is better, therefore, that the earth (hould 
move about its own center, and make thofe ufeful 
yiciffitudo of night and day, tLau expofe always 
the fame fide to the affhn of the fun. Bentley 
He ha* ferried laws, and laid down rules, con¬ 
formable to which natural bodies are governed in 
their attorns. upon one another. Cbeyne. 

4 * The ferics of events rcprcfcntcd in a 
fable. 

This a&ion (hould have three qualifications. 
J-irft, it riouM be but one aflion ; fecondly, ir 
ttould be an entire aflion i and, thirdly, it thould 
be a great aflion. Addiftm. 

5. Gefticulation ; the accordance of the 

motions of the body with the words 
fpoken 5 a part of oratory. 

^ dot h the hearer’s wrift. 
While he to at hears makes fearful attorn 

With wrinkled brows. Sbakefp. King John. 

Cur orators are obferved to make ufc of lefi 

gelture or a&ion than thofe of other coui)trir$ # 

o. [In law.] It is ufed with the preposi¬ 
tion againft before the perfon, and for 
before the thing. 

Aflious arc perfonai, real, and mlxt: aflion per- 
Tonal belong* to a man againft another, by reafon 
of any Central, offence, or caufe, of like force 
with a contra a or oflence made or done by him or 
iome other, for whole fafft he is to anfwer. Aflion 

Vz. 18 8 ,ve " any man againft another, that pof- 
fcfics the thing required or lued for in his own 
name, and no other man’s. Afhon mixt, is that 
wh «ch lies as well againft or for the thing which we 
feek, as againft the perfon that hath it; called 

mtxt, becaufe it hath a mixt refpedl both to the 
thing and to the perfon. 

“ , divi / ed Pend, and miat. 

ci»il is that which tend only to the reco- 

«ry of that which is due to us ; as a fum of mo¬ 
ney formerly font. Am. penal is that which 
aims at fome penalty or puniihment in the party 
fued, be it corporal or pecuniary: as, in common 

!??, ““i f ^ nda of * fclonioufly (lain 
(hall purfue the law againft the murderer. Attorn 

mixt is that which feeks both the thing whereof 

we ?r c deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuft 
detaining of the fame. 

Aflion upon the cafe, it an aflion given for redrefi 
of wrong, done without force againft any man, bv 
law not fpecialfy provided for. 

° aijn b - 0u ? ht 


againft * pnn upon 


of a ftatnte. Cowell. 


T**®® "ever man could have a jafter aflhn 
agamft filthy fortune than I, fince, all other things 
being granted me, her blindnefs is the only lett. 

Sidney. 

For our reward then, 

all our debts are paid ; dangers of law. 
Attorn, decrees, judgment*, agairft U s quitted. 

r , , B. Jottfon » 

7. in the plural, in France, the fame as 
flocks in England. 

Actionable, adj, [from ciBicnA That 

woici.»; admits an aftion in law to be 
brought againft it; punifbable. 

His proccfs was formed ; whereby he was found 
guilty of nought elfe, that f could learn, which 
wa* aflvmable, but of ambition. 

XT , _ Howl's Vocal For ft. 

No man s face 1 satttnable: thefe fingularit.es 
are interprctable from mote innocent caufes. Collier „ 

A'c t 1 oMApr,or A'c tiomst. n.f. [from* 

One that has a fhare in aSimt 

or flocks. 

Action-taking, aefj. Accnflomed to 

relent by means of law; litigious. 

A knave, a rafeal, a filthy wodted-ftocking 
knave; athly-liver d aflion-taking knave. Sbakefp. 

^ C 5 J. TA T, ? N * n 'f- [from aflito, Lat.l 
Attion quick and frequent. DiB. 

To Activate. <v. a. [ from affine .] To 

make a&ive. This word is perhaps 

! uicd onl y by the author alleged. 

As foowand ice, efpecially being hoi pen, and 
their cold aflrvatcd by nitre or fait, will turn water 
into ice, and that in a few hours; fo it may be, 
it will turn wood or ftift’clay into ftone, in longer 

Bacon. 

A ctive. adj. [ afH<vus, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or quality of 

afting. 1 1 

Thefe particles have not only a vis inert]*, ac¬ 
companied With fuch pafiive laws of motion, as 
naturally refult from that force, but alfo they are 
mov^d by certain attve principles, fuch as is that 

of gravity, and that which caufcs fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newton', Opticks. 

2. That which afts, oppofed to paffive, or 
that which fuffers. 

—When an even flame two hearts did touch, 
riJs office W3J indulgently to fit 

Apiveito paftives, correfpondenev 

Only his fubjea was. Dsfw? 

If you think that, by multiplying the addita-" 
ments in the fame proportion that you multiply tha 
01 e, the work will follow, you may be deemed : 

*" th - 6 p ? ffive wiH add refiftance 

than thequanuty in the^kvwill add force. Bacon. 

* c °g a gcd in aaion ; oppofed to 

C °i r ff dentar y* or any flate of which 
the duties are performed only by the 
mental powers. 

W T IJ ^ irt y? u » »“o» ** n»*« praift bring forth. 
Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfcl, praife deferv^, 

i ho tnthe aQme part they cannot fervr. Denham. 

4. rractical; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men frefli expe- 
nence, how dangerous fuch aflive error* are. Hooker* 

5. INimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for viflory • 

And fome with darts their aflive finews try. Dr, den. 

o. In grammar. J 

A verb aflive i* that which fignifies aftion, as 

teac . Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

A ctivblt. ad<v. [from atti-ve .] In an 

aftjve manner; buftly; nimbly. In an 

adive fignification; as, the word is ufed 
afH'vely. 

A'ctivene 85 . n.f. [from aBbvt.l The 

quality of being aftive; quickncfs 5 

£ mmbknefs. 
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tumble nefs. This U a word more rarely 
ufed than aBivity* 

Wbat ftrange agility and aBivenefs do our cord' 
non tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to, by 
continual exercife! IVilhint's Math. Magic k. 

Acti'vity. n.f* [from aBiwe*] The qua¬ 
lity' of being active, applied either to 
things or perlons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artifi¬ 
cial ice, increafeth the oBrvitj of cold. Bacon . 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are; 
he watches every turn of our foul, and incident of 
our life ; and, if we remit our aBivity, will take 
advantage of our indolence* Rogers. 

A'ctor. n.f [aBor, Lat.] 

1. He that ads, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correfi the dc- 
Itfts of both : and good for fuccefiion, that young 
men any be learners, while men in age are aBors. 

Bacon . 

He who writes an Encomium Ncrents t if he does 
it heartily, is himfelf but a transcript of Nero in 
his mind, and would gladly enough fee fuch pranks, 
as he was famous for, afted again, though he dares 
not be the aBor of them himfelf* South. 

2 . He that periouates a character; a ftage- 
player. 

Would you have 
Such an Herculean aBor in the feene, 

And not this hydra ? They muft Sweat no lets 
To fit their properties, than t* exprefs their parts* 

Ben Jonfon. 

When a good aBor doth his part prefent. 

In every aft he our attention draws. 

That at the laflt he may find juft applaufe* Denham. 

Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more last¬ 
ing than a rainbow ; when the aBor ceafes to Shine 
upon them, they vanish in a twinkling. 

Drjden s Spauijb Friar* 

A'ctress. n.f [aBrice, Fr-] 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aBreJs 
In the AHneiJ ; but the part She alts is very Short, 
and none of the moft admired circuroftances of 
that divine work. Addifon. 

We fprigbts have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 
And therefore I that was an aBrefs here. 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Drjden. 

2 . A woman that plays on the ftage. 

A'ctual* adj. [aBucl, Fr.] 

1* That which comprifes aftion. 

In this Slumbry agitation, befides her walking 
and dther aBual performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her fay } Shakefpeare's Macbeth* 

, Really in aft; not merely potential. 

Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once aBual ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant* Milton* 

$. In aft; not pnrely in fpeculation. 

For be that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an aBual faults 
Then what muft he expert, that ftill proceeds ' 
To finish fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Drjden . 

Actuality, n.f [from aBual.] The 
Rate of being aftual. 

The aBuaitty of thefe Spiritual qualities it thus 
. Imptifoned, though their potentiality be not quite 
deftroyed ; and thua a crafs, extended, impenetra¬ 
ble, pafiive, divifible, unintelligent fubftance is 
generated, which we call matter. Cbtyne. 

Actually, adv. [from aBual*] In aft; 
in efteft; really. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and 
fufiicient to do many things, which aBually the) 
never do. South. 

Read one of the Chronicles, and you will think 
you were reading a hiftory of the kings of lfrael or 
Judah, where the hiftorians were aBually infpired, 
and where, by a particular feheme of providence, 
the kings were distinguished by judgments or blef* 
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Sings, according as they promoted idolatry. Or the 
worShip of the true God* Addijon. 

Though our temporal profpefts Should be full of 
danger, or though the days of forrow Should aBually 
overtake us, yet ftill we muft repofe ourfelves on 

Cod. Rogers. 

A'ctualness. n.f. [from aBual*] The 
qnality of being aftual. 

Actuary, n.f* [aBuarius, Lat.] The 
regifter who compiles the xninntes of the 
proceedings of a court; a term of the 
civil law. 

Suppofe the judge Should fay, that he would 
have the keeping of the afts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the cuftody of them 
with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, the aBuary 
or writer of them ought to be preferred. AyUffe. 

A'ctu ATE.tf<£. [from the verb To aBuate .] 
Put into aftion; animated; brought 
into effeft. 

The aftive informations of the intellect, filling 
the pafiive reception of the will, like form doling 
with matter, grew aBuate into a third and diftinft 
perfeftion of praftice. South- 

To A'CTUATE. <u. a* [from ago, aBurn, 
Lat.] To put into aftion; to invigo¬ 
rate or increafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a 
living Spirit, and Seems, by fome vital irradiation, 
to be aBuated Into this luftre. 

Bmen's Vulgar Err ours. 

Such Is every man, who has not aBuated the 
grace given him, to the Subduing of every reigning 
fin. Decay of Piety . 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fiied with 
ambition ; and, on the contraiy, mean and nar¬ 
row minds are the leaft aBuated by it. Addifcn. 

Our paUions are the Springs which aBuate the 
powers of our nature. Rogers. 

Actuo'sb. adj* [fromaB.] That which 
hath Strong powers of aftion: a word 
little ufed. 

To A'cu ate. *v. a. [acno, Lat.] To Shar¬ 
pen, to invigorate with any powers of 
Sharpnefs. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pic¬ 
kled meats, and debauching with Strong wines, do 
inflame and acuate the blood, whereby it is capaci¬ 
tated to corrode the lungs. Harvey In Confumptions. 

Acu'leate. adj* [ aculeatus , Lat.] That 
which has a point or fling ; prickly; 
that which terminates in a Sharp point. 

ACU'MEN . n.f* [Lat.] A Sharp point; 
figuratively, quicknefs of intellefts. 

The word was much affefted by the learned 
Ariftarchus in common converfation, to Signify 
genius or natural acumen. ' Pope. 

Ac u'min ated. particip . adj. Ending in 
a point; Sharp-pointed. 

This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
reft, but feemeth, as it were, cut off. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a 
Small round acuminated tubercle, which hath not 
much pain, unlefs touched or nibbed, or exaspe¬ 
rated by topicks. IViJeman* 

ACUTE, adj. [a cut us, Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point; oppofed to 
obtuft or blunt . 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute an¬ 
gled triangle, both drawn from equal bafei and be¬ 
tween parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, 
perceive the one not to be the other, but cannot 
that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe applied to men; 
ingenious ; penetrating; oppofed to 
dull or fiupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many 
vei^r fine thoughts, and uncommon pefieftions, has 

iUrttd t he notion ettboingafi things mGod* Lake* | J 


J. Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; power¬ 
ful in operation. 

Were our leufes altered, and made much quicker 
and acuter , the appearance and outward feheme of 
things would have quite another face to us. Locke* 

4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is 
attended with an increafed velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a few days; 
oppofed to chronical* Quincy. 

Acute accent 5 that which raifes or 
Sharpens the voice. 

Acu'tely. adv. [from aente.] After an 
acute manner; Sharply: it is ufed a» 

well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

Fie that will look into many parts of Alia and 
America, will find men reafon there, perhaps, as 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyl- 
logifm. Locke . 

Acu'teness, n.f* [from acute t which See.] 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intellefts. 

They would not be So apt to think, that there 
cou'd be nothing added to the acutenejs and pene¬ 
tration of their underftandings. JLotke• 

Quicknefs and vigonr of fenfes* 

If eyes So fiamed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could not 
be benefited by that a.utenefs\ which, whilft it 
difeovered the Secret contrivance of the machine, 
made him lofe its ufe. Locke* 

4. V iolence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indi¬ 
cations, refpeOing rather the acutenefs of the dif¬ 
eafe, and precipitancy of the occafion, than the 
rifing and letting of ftars. Brown* 

Sharpnefs of Sound. 

This acutenefs of found will Shew, that whilft, 
to the eye, the bell fee ms to be at reft, yet the 
minute parts of it continue in a very briSk motion, 
without which they could not ftrike the air. Beyle. 

Ada'cted. participial adj* [ adaBus , Lat.] 
Driven by force; a word little ufed. 
The verb adaB is not nfed. DiB* 

A / dace. n.f* [adagium, Lat.] A maxim 
handed down from antiquity; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellefts, are confident 
pretenders to certainty; as if, contrary to the 
adage, feience had no friend but ignorance* 

Glanville's Scepfo Scientific a* 

Fine fruits of teaming! old ambitious fool, 
Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the School, 

As if 'tit nothing worth that lies conceal'd. 

And feience is not feience till reveal’d ? Drjden. 

ADA'GIO. n.f* [Italian, at leifure.J A 
term ufed by muficians, to mark a Slow 
time. 

A'DAM ANT. n.f [adamas, Lat. from a 
and ioifjieot, Gr. that is infuperable, in¬ 
frangible.] 

1. A Slone, imagined by writers, of im¬ 
penetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread. 
That tlrey fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel. 

And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Sha kef peace. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d. 
Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant and gold* 

Milton* 

Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees. 

And write whatever time Shall bring to pafs. 

With pens of adamant, on plates of brafs* Drjden* 

2* The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome Stones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant all other 
ftones, being exalted to that degree thereof, that 
art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the fac¬ 
titious ftones of chymifts, in imitation, being; 
eafily detefted by an ordinary lapidift. 

Ray on the Creation*■ 

Adamant is taken for tbe loadstone. 

You 
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Too draw me, yo« hard-hearted adamant! 

But yet you draw not iron ; for my heart 
is true aa ft eel. Shakefpeare. 

Let him change his lodging from one part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant of 
acquaintance. Bacon. 

Ad am ahte'an. adj . [from adamant,] 

' Hard as adamant. 

He weaponkfs himfelf, 

. Blade arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen ftrield and fpear, the hammer'd cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper'd ftecl, and frock of mail 
Adasrantean proof* Milton. 

This word occurs, perhaps, only in 
this paffage. 

Adama'ntine. adj. [ adamanlinus, Lat.] 

1. Made of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the Iky. 

Drjden. 

2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, 
hardness, indi Solubility. 

Could Eve's weak hand, extended to the tree. 

In finder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whofe golden links, elfc&s and caufes be. 

And which to God's own chair doth fix'd remain ? 

Davies. 

An eternal flerility muft have poflefled the 
world, where all things had been fixed and fatt¬ 
ened everlaftingly with the adamantine chains of 
fpecific gravity; if the Almighty had not fpoken 
and faid. Let the earth bring forth grafs, the herb 
yielding feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
its kind ; and it was fo. Bentley. 

In adamantine chain# (hall death be bound. 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 

Pope. 

Tho* adamantine bonds the chief reftrain. 

The dire reftraint his wifdom will defeat. 

And foon reftore him to his regal leat# Pope, 

A'dam’s-affle. n.f. [in anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat. 

To AD ATT. <v. a. [adapto s Lat.] To fit 
one thing to another ; to fuit; to pro¬ 
portion. 

'Tit true, but let Jt not be known. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimmifti grown; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, 
but a good poet will adapt the very founds, as well 
as words, to the things he treats of. 

Pope's Letters. 

Adaptation, n.f. [from adapt.] The 
att of fitting one thing to another; the 
fitnefi of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that 
is, of bird*and beaft, as bans; yet are their parts 
fo fet together, that we cannot define the begin¬ 
ning or end of either, there being a commixtion of 
both, rather than adaptation or cement of the one 
tinto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Adhefion may be in part aferibed, either to 
fome elaft.ca! motion in the prefied glafo, or to 
the exquifite adaptation of the almoft numberleft, 
though very fmall, afperitiet of the one, and the 
numerous little cavities of the other; whereby the 
furfaccs do lock in with one another^ or are, as it 
were, elafped t gerher. Beyle. 

Adaption. n.f [from adapt.] The aft 

cf fitting. 

It were alone a fuflicent work to fcew all the 
neceftitiei, the wife contrivances, and prudent 
adaptions, of thefe admirable machines, for the 
benefit of the whole. Cbeyne. 

Ada ft ness. n.f. [for adaptedntfs, from 
adapt.] 

Some notes are to difplay the adaptnefs of tf 
found to the fenfe. * £V. New ten. 

This wortf I have found no where 
elfe. 
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To Adco'rporatb. n>. a. [from ad and 
corpus.] To unite one body with an¬ 
other ; more ufually wrote accorporate ; 
which fee. 

To ADD. *v. a. [addo , Lat.] 

1. To join fomething to that which was 
before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference. 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryden. 

They, whole mules have the higheft down. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an aft of fciendftiip to their own. Dryden. 

2. To perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to 
another. To add to is proper, but to 
add together feems a folecifm. 

Whatsoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, 
of any quantity, he can repeat it, and add it te the 
former, as eafily as he can add together the ideas of 
two dqys, or two years. . Locke. 

A doable, adj . [from add.] That to 
which fomething may be added. 
dible is more proper. It fignifies more 
properly that which may be added. 

The firft number in every addition is called the 
addable number, the other, the number or num¬ 
bers added, and the number invented by the addi¬ 
tion, the aggregate or fum. Cocker . 

To Adde'cimate. *v. a. [<addecimo , Lat.] 
To take or afcertain tithes. DiS. 

To Addb'em. *v. a. [from deem.] To 
efteem ; to account. This word is now 
ont of ufe. . 

She fcoms to be addttmd fo worthlefs-bafe. 

As to be mov'd to fuch an infamy. 

DanieVs Civil kVars. 

A'dder. n.f. [iErcep, JExxop, Nabbjte, 
as it feems from eirtep. Sax. poifon.] 
A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile ; 
perhaps of any fpecies. In common 
language, adders and fnakes are not the 
fame. 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufc his painted (kin content* the eye ? 

Shakefpeare. 

An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ferpent, never adder thing. 

Shakefpeare. 

The adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her 
curious and fearful defending of her head. Taylor. 

A'dder’s-crass. n.f. The name of a 
plant, imagined by Skinner to be fo 
named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it. 

A'dder’s-toncub. n. f. [opbiogloffum , 
Lat.] The name of an herb. 

It hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are 
produced on a fpike, which refembles a ferpent’s 
tongue ; which feed it contained in many longi¬ 
tudinal cells. Miller . 

The moft common fimples are comfrey, bugle, 
agrimony, faniclr, paul's-betony, fiuellin, peri¬ 
winkle, adder' i - tongue. Wifeman's Surgery . 

A'ddbr's-wort. n.f An herb fo named, 
on account of its virtue, real or fup- 
pofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

A'ddIble. adj. [from add.] Pofiible to 
be added. See Addable. 

The cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the 
confuted, incomprehensible remainder of endlefs, 
addible numbers, which affords no profpefit of 
ftop, or boundary. Locke. 

Addibi'lity. n.f. [from addible.] The 

poffibility of being added. 

This endlefs addition, or addibility (if any one 
like the word better) of numbers, fo apparent to 
the mind, is that which gives us the cleareft and 
moft diftinft idea of infinity. Locke. 

A'dhicb. b . f [for which we corruptly 


fpeak and write ad%, from abeye, Sax. 
an axe.] 

The addict hath its blade made thin and fomc&* 
what arching. As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, fo the addict hath its edge athwart 
the handle, and is ground to a bafil on its infide to 
its outer edge. Moxcn's Mechanical Exercsfes . 

To ADDTCT. *v. a. [addico , Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good 
fenfe; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they 
have addified themfelves to the miniftry of the 
faints. i Cor. xvi. x 5 . 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; 
as, be addicted himfelf to '-vice. 

3. To devote one’s felf to any perfon, 
party, or periuafion. A Latin i m. 

I am neither author or fautor of any (eft t I 
will have no man addifl himfelf to me; but if I 
have any thing right, defend it as truth's. 

Ben yonfon. 

Addi'ctedness. n. f. [from addicted.] 
The quality or ftate of being addicted. 

Thole know how little I have remitted of mjr 
former additiednefs to make chymica! experiments. 

1 Boy it. 

Addi'ction. n.f. [addi£Ho t Lat.] 

1. The aft of devoting, or giving up. 

2. The Hate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace ihould glean it. 
Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 

Hit companies unletter’d, rude, and {hallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. 

Shakefpeare • 

A'dditament. n.f. [additamentum , Lat.] 
The addition, or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other 
metals, of itfelf, by fimple fire: fo as the enquiry 
muft be upon the calcination, and the additament 9 
and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, 
or moles of the ftrufture itfelf; and, befides that, 
there arc certain additamerrts that contribute to it* 
ornament and ufe; as, various furniture, rare 
fountsins and aquedu&s, divers things appendi. 
cated to it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Addiction, n.f [from add.] 

1. The aft of adding one thing to another .5 

oppofed to diminution . r 

The infinite diftance between the Creator and 
the nobleft of all creatures, can never be meafuredp 
nor exhaufted by endlefs addition of finite degrees. 

Bentley . 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It wilt not he modeftly done, if any of our 
own wifdom intrude or interpofe, or be willing to 
make additions to what Chrift and his apoftkt 
have defig ned. Hammond . 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, 1 find 
Of our laft evening's talk, in this thy dream. 

But with addition ftrange? Milton* 

The abolifiling of villanage, together with the 
cuftom permitted among the nobles, of felling 
their lands, was a mighty addition to the power.of 
the commons. ' Swift. 

3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduction of two or more num¬ 
bers of like kind together into one fum or total. 

Cocker's Arithmetick* 

4. In law. A title given to a man over 
and above hh chriftian name and fur- 
name, (hewing his eftate, degree, oc¬ 
cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 

CovselU 

Only retain 

The name, and all th* addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue, execution. 

Beloved fons, be yours ; which to confirm. 

This coronet part between you. . 

Shakefp . King Lear • 
£ z ’• From 
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From this time. 

For what he did before Corioli, ctU him, 

With all th’ applauft and clamour of the heft, 
Caiui Marcius Coriolanui. Bear th* addition no* 
bly ever. Sbakefpecrc's Ccriolanns. 

There arofe new difputes upon the perfont 
named by the king, or rather againft the additions 
and appellation* of title, which were made to their 
names, - Clarendon. 

Additional .adj. [fromaddition.] That 

* which is added. 

# Our kalendar being once reformed and fet 
right, it may be kept fo, without any conlider- 
able variation, for many ages v by omitting one 
leap-year; i. e . the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 yean. . Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in fo good an under Hand¬ 
ing, and celebrated one another with fo much ge- 
ncrofity, that each of them receive* an additional 
luftre from his «o temporaries. _ Addifon. 

They include in them that very kind of evi¬ 
dence, which it fuppofed to be powerful: and do, 
withal, afford us fcvcral other additional proof*, ot 
great force and dcarnef, Atterbury. 

Addi‘ tional. ». f Additamcnt; fomc- 
thing added. Not in ufe. 

May be fome little additional, may further the 
incorporation. Bacon. 

A'dditory. adj . [from add.] That 
which has the power or quality of add¬ 
ing- 

The additory fill ion gives to a great man a 
larger ihare of reputation than belongs to him, t<> 
enable him to ferve fome good end or purpnfe. 

Arbutbnot. 

ADDLE. adj. [from abcl, a difeafe, Sax. 
according to Skinner and Junius ; per¬ 
haps from ybel, idle, barren, nnfruit- 
ful.] Originally applied to eggs, and 
Signifying fuch as produce nothing, but 
grow rotten under the hen; thence 

* transferred to brains that produce no¬ 
thing. 

ThereSone with truncheon, like a ladle. 

That carries eggs too freih or addle ; 

And fiill at random, as he goes. 

Among the rabble rout bellows. liudibrau 

After much folitarinefs, failing, or long fick- 
nefs, their brains were addle, and their bellies as 
empty of meat at their heads of wit. 

Burton on Melancholy. 
Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle: 
And all the reft it purely from this noddle. 

Dryden. 

fo A'ddle. *v. a. [from addle , adj.] To 
make addle ; to corrupt; to make bar¬ 
ren. 

This if aUo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
found one* fink, and fuch as are addled fwim 5 as 
do alfo thole that are termed BypanemLt, or wind- 
eggs* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To A'ddle. *v. n. To grow ; to increafc. 
Obiolete. 

Where ivy embraceth the tree very fore. 

Kill ivy, elfc tree will addle no more. 

Tvjftr's Hvfbardry. 

A'd dle • fated, adj . Having addled 
brains. See Addle. 

Poor flaves in metre, dull and addlc-peted. 

Who rhyme below even David's pfalms transited. 

Dryden. 

71 ADDRE'SS. *v. a. [addrejfer , Fr. from 
derefar , Span, from dirt go, dire&nm , 

Lat.] 

1 . To prepare one’s fclf to enter upon'any 
a&ion ; as, be addrejjid binfelf to tbc 
•work. It has to before the tning. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

JJi&fdf addrefl to that adventure hard. 

fairy S^uet 
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It lifted op its head, and did addrefi 
Itfelf r# motion, like as it would (peak. 

Sbahtjp. Hamlet. 

Then Turn ns, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addrefs'd himfclf on foot to fingle fight. Dryden. 

2. To get ready; to put in a ftate for 
immediate nfc. 

They fell diredtly on the English battle $ where¬ 
upon the earl of Warwick addreffed his men to 
take the flank. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addrefi a a mighty power, which were on foot. 

In his own conduit purpofely to take 
His brother here. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft. 
To-morrow for the inarch we are addrefl. 

* Sbakefpeare. 

To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of conftrullion. 

Sometimes without a proportion. 

To fuch 1 would addrefs with this moft affec¬ 
tionate petition. Decay of Piety. 

Among the crowd, but far above the reft. 
Young Tuf nus to the beauteous maid addrefi. 

Dryden. 

Are not your orders to addrefs the fenate ? 

Addifon. 

Sometimes with to. 

AddnJJing to Pollio, his great patron, and him- 
ft)f no vulgar poet, he began to affert his native 
chara&er, which is fublimity. Dryden. 

6 . Sometimes with the reciprocal pro¬ 
noun ; as, be addreffed himfelf to the ge¬ 
neral. 

Sometimes with the accufative of the 
matter of the addrefs, which may be 
the nominative to the paffive. 

The young hero had addreffed his prayers to 
him for his afiiftance. Dryden. 

The prince himfclf, with awful dread pofiefs’d. 
His vows to great Apollo thus addrefl . Dryden • 

His fuit was common ; but, above the reft. 

To both the brother-princes t^us addrefl. Dryden. 

8. To addrefs [in law] is to apply to the 
king in form. 

lhe reprefentativea of the nation in parlia¬ 
ment, and the privy-council, addrefs d the king to 
have it recalled. Swift. 

Addre'ss. n.f. [addrejje, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way 
of perfualton; petition. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal'd his flame 
Upon this tree j and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That, at the wound, the paflion might increafe. 

' Prior. 

Moft of the perfons, to whom theft addreffes 
are made, are not wife and fkilful judges, but are 
influenced by their own finful appetites and paf- 
fions. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courtfhip. 

They often have reveal’d their paflion to me: 
But, tell me, wbofe addrefs thou favcur’ft moft } 

I long to know, and yet 1 dread to hear it. 

Addifsn. 

A gentleman, whom, I am fure, you yourfelf 
would have approved, made his addreffes to me. 

Addiflm. 

Manner of addreffing another; as, we 
fay, a man of an happy or a pleafing ad - 
drefs ; a man of an awkward addrefs . 
Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my 
own obfervation, of events imputed to the pro¬ 
found ficili and addrefs of a minifter, which, in 
reality, were either mere effects of negligence, 
weaknefs, humour, paflion, or pride, or at bed 
but die natural courfc of things left Co themfelves. 

grizeu oy *** 
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5. Manner of directing a letter j a fenfe 

chiefly mercantile. 

Addresser, n.f. [from addrefs.] The 
perfon that addreffes or petitions. 

Add u'c e n t . adj. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thofe mufcles that bring for¬ 
ward, clofe, or draw together the parts 
of the body to which they are annexed. 

Quincy. 

To Addu'lce. *v. a. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis , 
Lat.] To fweeten: a word not now in ufe. 

Thus did the French embafladors, with great 
ftiew of their king's affe&ion, and many fug a red 
words, feek to addulee all matter* between the two 
kings. Bacon's Henry VIr. 

A'delinc. n.f [from aebel, Sax. illuf- 
trious.] A word of honour among the 
Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king’s children : king Edward the Con* 
feffor, being without iffue, and intend¬ 
ing to make Edgar his heir, called him 
adeling. Cowell. 

Adeno craphy. n.f [from a&srav and 
y£*$*>, Gr.] A treatife of the glands. 
Ade'mption. n.f. [ adimo,ademptum , Lat.] 
Taking away ; privation. Di8. 

Ade'pt. n. f [from adeptus, Lat. that is* 
adeplus artem .] He that is completely 
(killed in all the fecrcts of his art. It 
is, in its original Signification, appro¬ 
priated to the chymiils, but is now ex¬ 
tended to other artills. 

The preservation of chaftity h eafy to true 
adepts. Pope. 

Ade'pt. adj . Skilful; throughly verfed. 

If there be really fuch adept phiiotophera as we 
are told of, 1 am apt to think, that, among their 
arcana, they are matters of extremely potent men- 
ftruums. Beyle. 

A'd e qjj ate. adj . [adequaius, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate ; correfpondent to, fo 
as to bear an exaft rcfemblance or pro¬ 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figu¬ 
rative fenfe, and often with the particle 
to. 

Contingent death ftems. to be the whole ade¬ 
quate objctl of popular courage j but a neceflary 
and unavoidable coffin ftrikes palenefa into th* 
ftouteft heart. Harvey on Conjumptien\. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and fuf- 
ficicnt to compafs their refpc&ive cods. South. 

All our Ample ideas are adequate j becaufc, 
being nothing but the effefls of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by God to produce 
fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be corref¬ 
pondent and adequate to thoft powers. hocke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfellly repre- 
fent their archetypes or objells. Inadequate are 
but a partial, or incomp!ete, reprefentation of 
thofe archetypes to which they arc referred. 

Watts's Lorjck. 

Adequately. ad*v. [from adequate J] 

1 . Iu an adequate manner; with juflncfs 
of reprefentation; with exa&ncfs of pro¬ 
portion. 

Gratitude con lifts adequately in theft two things » 
firft, that it is a debt $ and, fecondly, that it :t 
fuch a debt as is left to avery man’* ingenuity, 
whether he wi II pay or no. South* 

2 . It is uied with the particle to. 

Piety is the neceflary Chriftian virtue, propor¬ 
tioned adequately to the omnifcicnce and fpiritu- 
ality of that infinite Deity- 

HarmttcwTs Fundamentals. 

A'dequateness. n.f [from adequate .} 
The ftate of being adequate ; juftnefs or 
reprefentation; exaftneis of proportion. 

Adespo'tick. 
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Adespo'tick. adj. Not abfolute; not 
defpotick. Did. 

To ADHE'RE. •v. n. [adbetreo, Lat.] 

1. To flick to ; as, wax to the finger; 
with to before the thing. 

2. To flick, in a figurative fenfe; to be 
confiflent; to hold together. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram 
of a fcrupJe, no 1crupie of a fcruple, no incredu¬ 
lous or unfate circuraftarice— 

Sbakfpeart% Twelfth Night. 

3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, per- 
fon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you j 
And lure I am, two men there are not living. 

To whom he more coheres. Sbakcfp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that 
Angularity is laudable, when, in contradiction t > 
a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of con¬ 
ference, morality, and honour. Bo fit r. 

Adhe'rence. it. f. [from adhere.'] See 
Adhesion. 

1. The quality of adhering, or flicking ; 
tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixedneis of mind ; 
fleadinefs; fidelity. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion 
is no left remarkable than their dil'perfior ; confi- 
dering it as perfecuted or contemned over the 
whole earth. Addifon. 

A conftant adherence to one fort of diet may 
have bad efiefts on any confutation. 

Arbutbnot on ATunenti. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherence to che 
point, have proved rn'-re effectual than thole aru, 
which are con temp taoufly called the fpirit of re- 
go elating. Swift. 

Adh e'r ency. n.f [The fame with ad- 

bcrence. ] 

1. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adberency of vexation- 

Decay #/ Piety. 

A D h e'r e kt. adj. [from adhere.] 

1. Sticking to. 

Ciofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung. 
And (tuck adherent, and fufpended hung. Pope. 

2. United with. 

Modes are fiid to be inherent or adherent, that 

is, proper or improper. Adherent or imprope>- 
modes arife from the joining of fome accidental 
fubffance to the chief fubjeft^ which yet may be 
feparated from It; fa when n bow] is wet, or a 
boy it clothed, thefe are adherent modes; for the 
water and the clothes are diftinft fubilances which 
adhere to the bowl, or to the boy. Watts's Logick. 

Adhb'rbnt. n.f. [from adhere.] 

1. The perfon that adheres; one that fhp- 
ports the caufe, or follows the fortune 
of another ; a follower, a parrifan. 

Princes muff give protection to their fubjefts 
and ddbertnts, when worthy occafion ihall require 

it. Raleigh. 

A new war muff be undertaken upon the advice 

of thofe, who, with their partifant and adherent *, 
were lao be the fok gainers by it. Swift. 

2. Any thing outwardly belonging to a 
perfon. 

When they cannot fhake the main fort, they 
muff try if they can poffefs the cafe Ives of the 
outwork's, raife fome prejudice againff hit difere- 
tion, his humour, his carriage, and his estrinfic 
adherents. Government of the Tongue. 

Ad h e'r e a. n.f [from adhere. ] He that 
adheres. 

He oa/ht to be indulgent to tender confciences; 
but, at the fame time, a firm adherer to the efta- 
blifljed church. Swift. 

Adhb'sion. n.f [adhafio, Lat.] 

1. The aft or Hate of flicking to fome- 
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thing. Adbtfon is generally ufed in the 
natural, and adherence in the metapho¬ 
rical fenfe: as, the adhefon of iron to the 
magnet ; and adherence of a client to bis 
patron. 

Why therefore may hot the minute parts of 
other bodies, if they be conveniently Jhaped fur 
adbefon, ftick to one another, as well as flick to 
this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confiftlng wholly in the fenfiblc con¬ 
futation, as fmooth and rough; nr elfe more, 
or iefs, firm adhefon of the parts, as hard and 
fufc, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 

- . — Prove that all things, on occafion, 

Love union, and defire adbtfon • Prior. 

2. It is fometimes taken, like adherence, 
figuratively, for firmnefs in an opinion, 
or fleadinefs in a praftice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the fame adhefen 
to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will be 
equally a reafon for their rejefting any proof 
whatfoever. After bury, 

Adhe'sive. adj. [from adhefon.] Stick- 
ing; tenacious. 

If flow, yet fure, adbefvt to the Craft, 
Hot-fteaming up. Tbcmjbn. 

To ADHrBIT. *. [adbiheo, Lat.] To 
apply ; to make ufe of. 

bait, a neceflary ingredient in all facrifices, was 
adhibited and required in this view only as an em¬ 
blem of purification. 

Prefdeut Forbes's Letter to a Bifop. 

Adh 1 bi'tion. n.f [from adhibit.] Ap¬ 
plication ; ufe. Did . 

Adja'cency. n.f [from adjaceb, Lat.] 

1. The flate of lying ciofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adja¬ 
cent. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near 
it, and other lands, remote as it were, cqui- 
diftant from it; tiierefore, at that point, the 
needle is not diltrafted by the vicinity of adja¬ 
cencies. Brown x Vulgar Errours. 

Adj accent, adj. [adjacent , Lat.] Lying 
near or ciofe; bordering upon fome- 

thing. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of 
it ifiue into the b dy adjacent. Baccn. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have 
no fenfiblc refieftian but in their external fuper- 
ficies, where they arc adjacent to other mediums 
of a different denfity. Newton. 

Adja'cb^t. n.f That which lies next 
another. 

The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own 
train, and the words receiving a determined fenfe 
from their companions and adjacents , will not 
content to give countenance and colour to what 
muff be fupported at any rate. Locke. 

Adia'phorous. adj. [«Jia©o^, Gr.] 
Neutral; particularly ufed of fomefpirits 
and falts, wliich are neither of an acid 
or alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous fpirit may be obtained, by dif- 
tilling the liquor that is afforded by woods and 
divers other bodies. Boyle. 

Adia'jhory. n. f [aXiatyogict, Gr.] Neu¬ 
trality ; indifference. 

To ADJE'CT. t v. a. [adjicio, adj til nm, 
Lat.] To add to; to put to another 

thing. 

Adje'ction. n.f [ adjeilio , Lat.] 

1. f Fhe aft of adjefting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjefted, or added. 

That unto every pound of Sulphur, an adjeffhn 
of one ounce of quickfiiver; or unto every pound 
df petit, oDA-curfce <*f fal-anAs *iac, wifi m ch 
found the fare#) and «onfeq**mty the r**poft, 1 
find no verity. Brown* 1 Vulgar Err ours. 
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AdjectTtious. adj. [from adjedson .] 
Added ; thrown in upon the reft. 
A'djbctive. n.f [adjedwum, Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to fignify the ad¬ 
dition or reparation of fome quality, 
circumftance, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are adjedives, becaufe, in 
fpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their fignification, or intimate 
the manner of exillence in the things 
fignified thereby. Clarke's Latin Gram , 

All the verification of Claudian is included 
within the compafs of four or five lines; perpetu¬ 
ally dofing his lenfe at the end of a verfc, and that 
verf; commonly which they call golden, or two 
fubltantivcs and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them, to keep the peace. Dryden • 

A'djectively. ad*v. [from adjeSlivt .] 
After the manner of an adjeftive; a 
term of grammar. 

Adieu', adv. [from a Dieu, nfed ellipti¬ 
cal ly for a Diets je nsous commende , ufed 
at the departure of friends.] The form 
of parting, originally importing a com¬ 
mendation to the Divine care, but now 
ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to 
things inanimate; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. 

Fairy Severn* 

Ufe a mors fpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you retrained yourfelf within the lift of 
too cold an adieu ; be more expreffive to them. 

Sbahdpeare's Airs well shat ends ivtlk 
While now I take my laft adieu. 

Heave thou no figli, nor ihed a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 
On earth an objeft worth its care. Prion 

To Adjo'in. *v. a. [< adj0indre , Fr. ad- 
jungo, Lat. ] 

1. To join to; to unite to ; to put to. 

As one who long in populous city p*nt 
Forth iffuing on a iummrr’t morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton » 

Corrections or improvements fiiould be as re¬ 
marks adjoined, by way of note or commentary. 
In their proper places, and fuperadded to a regular 
treatife. ^ ^ Watts. 

2. To fafien by a joint or junfture. 

As a maffy wheel 

Fixt on the fummit of the higheft mount. 

To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand Idler things 
Are mortis’d and adjoined. Sbakejpeare • 

To Ad jo'1 n. r v. n. To be contiguous to ; 
to lie next, fo as to have nothing be¬ 
tween. 

Th’ adjoining fane, th* aflemblcd Greeks ex- 
prefs’d. 

And hunting of the Caledonian bcaft. Dryden. 

In learning any thing, as little fiiould be pro- 
pored to the mind at once, as it pofiible; and, 
that being underftood and fully maftered, proceed 
to the next adjoining, yet unknown, fimple, un¬ 
perplexed propofition, belonging to the muter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi-- 
pally defigned. Locke. 

To ADJO'URN. e v. a. [ adjatsmer , Fr,] 

1. To put off* to another day, naming the 
time ; a term ufed in juridical pro¬ 
ceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts 
of jullice. 

The queen being abfent, *tis a needful fitnefs. 
That we adjourn this court to further day. 

Sbakejpeare . 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, 
they are afferabled, and by him alone a/e they 
prorogued and diffohcd $ but each houfe may ad¬ 
journ ttfdf* Bacon* 


aeon* 

a. To 
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*. To put off; to defer; to let flay to a 
future time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why haft them thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due. 

Being alt to dolours turn'd. Shakefp. C mb. 

Crown high the goblets with a chearfu! draught: 
Injoy the prefent hour, adjourn the fature thought. 

Dry den. 

The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpofe, I (hall adjsurn the consideration of it t j 
another occafton. Woodward's Natural ffiflory. 

Adjo'u a nm ent. tt.f. [adjournment, Fr.] 

1. An alignment of a day, or a putting 
off till another day. 

Adjo urnment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 
when the juftices in eyre mean to fit again. 

Cwf// 

2. Delay ; procraftinaiion ; difmiffion to 
a future time. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not 
again, and we wilt. At this rate we run our lives 
out in adjournments from time to time, out of a 
fantaftical levity that holds us oft' and on, betwixt 
hawk and bussard. L'Efirange. 

A'dipo vs. adj. [adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Did. 
A'diT. n.f. [adirus, Lat.] A paffage for 
the conveyance of water nnder ground ; 
a paffage under ground in general; a 
term among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid 
of fundry devices , as, adits, pumps, and wheels, 
' driven by a ft ream, and interchangeably filling and 
emptying two buckets. Carew. 

The dclfs would be fo flown with waters (it be¬ 
ing impoflible to m&ke any adits or foughs to drain 
them) that no gins or machines could fufHce to lay 
and keep them dry. Ray m 

Adi'tion. n.f. [from adeo, adit urn, Lat.J 
The aft of going to another. Did. 

To Adju'dce. *v. a, [adjudko, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one 
of the parties by a judicial fentence; 
with the particle to before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in the fchools is by in- 
lifting on one topical argument; by the fucccf- 
©f which, victory is adjudged to the opponent, 
or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome, 
Car far and Pompey, on Pharfalian plains. 

Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 
Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 

2. To fentence, or condemn to a punifli- 
xnent; with to before the thing. 

But though thou art adjudged to thq death ; 

Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Sbakefp. 

3. Simply, to judge; to decree; to de- 
• termine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of hit friend (hip, 
purpofing fharply to revenge the wrong he had re¬ 
ceived. Knolles. 

T D ADJUDICATE. <v.a. [adjudicc, Lat.] 
To adjudge; to give fomething contro¬ 
verted to one of the litigants, by a fen¬ 
tence or decifion. 

Adjudication, n.f. [adjudication Lat.] 
The aft of judging, or of granting 
fomething to a litigant, by a judicial 
fentence. 

To A'djugaTb. •v. a. [adjugo, Lat.] To 
yoke to; to join to another by a yoke. 

Did. 

A'dj v mint, n.f, [adjamentum, Lat.] 
Help; fupport. Did . 

A'DJUNCT. n.f [adjsmdum, Lat.] 

1. Something adherent or united to an¬ 
other, though not effentially part of it. 
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Learning Is but an adjunff to ourfelf. 

And where we are, our learning like wife is. Shak. 

But I make haftc to confider you at at ft rafted 
from a court, which (if you will give me leave to 
ufe a term of logick) is only an adjuntf , not a 
propriety, of happinefs. Dryden. 

The talent of diferetion, in its fevenl adjutt&t 
and circumflances, is no where fo ferviceablc at to 
the clergy. Swift. 

2. A perion joined to another. This fenfe 
rarely occurs. 

He made him the aflociate of h*» heir-apparent, 
together with the lord Cottington (as an adjunB 
of finguiar experience and truft) in foreign travels, 
and in a buGnefa of love. Wotton. 

A'djunct. adj. United with; imme¬ 
diately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake. 
Though that my death were adjunB to my aft, 

I’d do’t. Sbakefp . King John. 

Adju'nction. n.f. [adjundio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of adjoining, or coupling to¬ 
gether. 

2. The thing joined. 

Adju'nctivb. n.f [adjundivus, Lat.] 

1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

Adjura'tion. n.f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

t. The aft of adjuring, or propofing an 
oath to another. 

2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

When tkefe learned men faw Gcknefs and frenzy 
cured, the dead raifed, the oracles put to Glcnce, 
the daemons and evil (pints forced to confefs them- 
fclves no gods, by peifons, who only made ufe of 
prayer and adjurations in the name of their cruci¬ 
fied Saviour; how could they doubt of their Sa¬ 
viour’s power on the like occasions ? 

Add if on on the Cbriftian Religion. 

To AD JUTE. v. a. [ adjuro, Lat.] To 
impoie an oath upon another, preferib- 
ing the form in which he (hall fwear. 

Thou know’ft, the magiftrates 
And princes of ray country came in perfon. 
Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg’d. 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty. 

And of religion, prefs’d how juft it was. 

How honourable. Milton. 

Ye lamps of heaven \ he faid, snd lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable (ky ! 

Ye facred altars * from whofe flames 1 fled. 

Be all of you adjured. Dry den. 

To ADJU'ST. it. a. [adjuflcr, Fr.] 

1. To regulate ; to put in order; to fettle 
in the right form. 

Your Lordftiip removes all our difficulties, and 
fupplies all our wants, fafter than the snoft vi- 
fionary projeftor can adjuft his fehemes. Swift. 

2. To reduce to the true Hate or Aandara; 
to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, 
want ftandards in nature, whereby men may reftify 
and ad) up their fi unification j therefore they arc* 
very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the 
particle to before the thing to which the 
conformity is made. 

At to the accorapliftimcnt of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by J o- 
fephus, without knowing hit character, and com¬ 
pares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a Chrift'an, and that 
he had nothing elfe in view, but to adjufi the event 
to the prediftion. Addtf if* 

Adjustment, n.f. [adjuftement, Fr.] 

1. Regulation; the aft of putting in me¬ 
thod; fcttlement. 

The farther and clcu» adjuft men t of this affair, 
I kt-. tcnftrtoucd W adjoin to the larger tr^atila. 

Woodward. 
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2. The ftate of being put in method, or 

regulated. 

It it a vulgar idea we have of a watch or dock, 
when we conceive of it as an inftrument made to 
(hew the hour: but it is a learned idea which the 
watch-maker has of it, who knows all the Several 
parts of it, together with the various connections 
and adjujhnents of each part. Watts's Logick. 

A'd j u t a nt .n.f A petty officer, whofe 
duty is to affift the major, by diftribut- 
iDg the pay, and overfeeing the punilh- 
ment, of the common men. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuve, adjutant, 
Lat.] To help ; to concur : a word not 
now in ufe. 

For there be 

Six bachelors arbuld as he, 

Adjuiing to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. 

Ben Jcnfou's Underwoods. 

Adju'tor. n. f [adjutor, Lat.] A helper* 

Did. 

Adju'tory. adj. [adjntorius, Lat.] That 
which helps. Did. 

Adju'trix. n.f [Lat.] She who helps. 

Did. 

A'djuvant. adj. [adjuvant, Lat.] Help¬ 
ful ; ufefol. Did. 

To A'dj uv ate . v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To 
help; to further; to put forward. 

Did. 

Admeasurement, n.f [See Mea¬ 
sure.] The adjuAment of proportions ; 
the aft or practice of meafuring accord¬ 
ing to rule. 

Admeafurement is a writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of thofe to a mediocrity, that ufurp more 
than their part. It lieth in two cafes: one is 
termed admeafurement of dower, where the widow 
of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or his guar¬ 
dian, more in the name of her dower, than be- 
longeth to her. The other is admemfurernent of 
pafture, which lieth between thofe that have com¬ 
mon of pafture appendant to their freehold, or 
common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furchargc the common with more cattle 
than they ought. Cowell. 

In fome counties they are not ijiuch acquainted 
with admeafurement by acre; and thereby the writs 
contain twice or thrice fo many acres more than 
the land hath. Baccsu 

Admen sura'tion. n.f [ad and nunfura, 

Lat.] The aft, or praftice, of meafuring 

out to each his part. 

Ad mi'nicle. n. f [ adminiculum , Lat.] 
Help ; fupport; furtherance. Did. 

Admi n/cular. adj. [from adminicu¬ 
lum, Lat.] That which gives help. Did • 

To ADMTNISTER. v<. a. [adminiflro 9 
Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 
Admi nip a l * tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear t.e from the weft, whole gentle 
warmth 

Difdofea well the earth’s all-teeming womb. 

Philips. 

2. To aft as the minifter or agent in any 
employment or office; generally, but 
not always, with fome hint of fubordi- 
nation: as, to adminiflcr the govern¬ 
ment. 

For forms of government let fools conteft, 
Whate’cr is beft adn.inijler d, is beft. Pope. 

3. To adminiAer juft ice; to diAributc 
right. 


4. To 
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4. To adminifter the facraments, to dif- 
penfe them. 

Have not they the old popifli cuftom of adrniri- 
ftering the blefled facrament of the holy eucharift 
with wafer-cakes ? Hooker. 

5. To adminifter an oath; to propofc or 
require an oath authoritatively; to ten¬ 
der an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav’n. 

To keep the oath that we adminifter • Shakefpeare. 

6 . To adminifter phyfic ; to give pnyftc 
as it is wanted. 

X was carried on men’s (boulders, adminiftering 
phyfick and phlebotomy* Wafer's Voyage. 

7. To adminifter to ; to contribute ; to 
bring fupplies. 

I muft not omit, that there is a fountain rifing 
in the upper part of my garden, which forms a 
little wandering riU, and adminifters to the pleafure, 
as well as the plenty, of the place. Spe&ator . 

S. To perform the office of an admioiftra- 
tor# in law. See Administrator. 

Neal's order was never performed, becaufe the 
executors durft not adminifter. 

•Arbutbmt and Pope, 

To Administrate, *u. a . [< adminiftro, 
Lat.] To exhibit; to give as phyftck. 
Not in ufc. 

They have the lame effects in medicine, when 
Inwardly admmfiraud to animal bodier. 

Woodward. 

Administration* n. ft [admin ft ratio, 

Lat.] 

1. The aft of adminiftering or conducing 
, any employment; as, the conducing 

the public affairs; difpenftng the laws. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father j 
The image of his power lay then in me: 

And in th' admniftrmhn of his law. 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefc pleafed to forget my place. 

Sbakrjpeart. 

In the (hort time of his admtniftration, he (hone 
fo powe fully upon me, that, like the best of a 
Ruflian hammer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in 
■ cold climate. Dry dm. 

2 . The a&ive or executive part of govern¬ 
ment. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the ad- 
miniftration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legiflature in too many. Swift. 

3. Collettivcly, thofc to whom the care 
of public affairs is committed ; as, the 
admimftratiou has been oppofed in par¬ 
liament. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to be observed their 
force, and their form of admtniftration. Hooker. 

By the univerfal adminiftratun of grace, begun 
by our blefled Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, 
carried on by their immediate fucceflors, and to 
be completed by the reft to the wood's end} all 
types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

Sf rat*f Sermons. 

Administrative, adj. [from admini- 
ftrate. ] That which adminifters; that 
by which any one adminifters. 

Admin istraTor. n. J. F adminiftrator , 

Lau] 

1. Is properly taken for bim that has the 
goods of a man dying inteftate com¬ 
mitted to his charge by the ordinary, 
and is accountable for the fame, when* 
ever it (halt pleafe the ordinary to call 
upon him thereunto. Cowell. 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and ob- 
ferve what became of the king of Arragon, in 
holding the kingdom of Caftille, and whether he 


did hold k in his own right, or as adminiftrator to 
his daughter. * Bacons Henry VII. 

z. He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the 
«’eath of Chrift, with fome fociety of Chriftians or 
Other, lince it is a moft plain command ; whether 
the perfon, who di (tributes thefe elements, be 
only an occafional or a fettled adminiftrator . 

Watts. 

3. He that conducts the government. 

The refidence of the prince, or chief adminiftra¬ 
tor of the civil power. Swift. 

Administratrix, tt. ft. [Lat.] She 
who adminifters in confequence of a 
will. 

Administra'torship. n.f. [from ad¬ 
miniftrator .] The office of adminiftra¬ 
tor. 

Admirability, n.f. [admirabilts , Lat.] 
The quality or ftatc of being admira¬ 
ble. ma. 

Admirable, adj. [admirabilis 9 Lat.] 
To be admired worthy of admiration ; 
of power to excite wonder: always ta¬ 
ken in a good fenfc, and applied either 
to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more ad¬ 
mirable is his praife, that he will not hurt. 

Sidney. 

God was with them in all their afflictions, and, 
at length, by working their admirable deliverance, 
did teftify that they ferved him notin vain. 

Hooker. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of 
feveral other philofophers l Short, I confeis, of 
the rules of chriftianity, but generally above the 
lives of chriftians. South's Sermobs. 

You can at moft 

To an indiflfrent lover’s praife pretend: 

But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dry den. 

A'D MiRABLEN ess. n.f. [from admirable .] 
The quality of being admirable; the 
power of railing wonder. 

Admirably. ad*v. [from admirable .] 
So as to raife wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

The theatre is the moft fpaciont of any I ever 
faw, and fo admirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the ftage, the loweft found may 
be heard diftin&ly to the fartheft part of the au¬ 
dience, as in a whifpering place; and yet, raife 
your voice as high as you pleafe, there is nothing 
like an echo to caufe the leaft confufion. Addifon. 

A'DMIRAL. n. f. [amiral, Fr. of un¬ 
certain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the 

government of the king's navy, and the 
hearing and determining all caufes, as 
well civil as criminal, belonging to the 
fea. Cowell. 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus 
Rotundut, admiral of Spain, in which fight the 
admiral with hia fon, were both (lain, and feven 
of his gallies taken. Knollet. 

Make the fea (nine with gallantry, and all 
The Englifti youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The ftiip which carries the admiral or 
commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor him- 
felf was, by great mifchance, ft ruck upon a fand. 

Knollts. 

A'dmiralship. n. ft. [from admiral .] 
The office or power of an admiral. 

Admiralty, n.f. \amiraulte 9 Fr.l The 
power, or officers, appointed for th 
miniftration of naval affairs. 

Admira tion, n*f [aJ/nimt/v, Lat.] 


e ad- 


1. Wonder 5 the a£i of admiring or won¬ 
dering. 

Indu'd with human voice, and human fenfe, 
Reafoning to admiration. Milton. 

The paffions always move, and therefore, con- 
fequently, pleafe; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight s which cannot be confidered but 71s 
an adive palfion. When we view tho^ elevated 
ideas of nature, the refult of that view r adnata - 
tion y which is always the caufe of pleafure* 

Drydett. 

There is a pleafure in admiration , and this is 
that which properly caufeth admiration, when we 
difcover a great deal in an object which we un¬ 
der ftand to be excellent; and yet we fee, we know 
n >t how much more beyond that, which Our un¬ 
der (landings cannot fully reach and comprehend. 

Tillotfon. 

2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, 
though generally in a good. 

Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 

What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becaufe a hero forc'd me once away. 

Am 1 thought fit to be a fecond prey t Drydett * 

To ADMFRE. *v. a. [ admir 0, Lat. ad¬ 
mirer, Fr.] 

1. To regard with wonder: generally in 
a good fenfe. 

*Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is 
an admiration that is not the daughter of igno¬ 
rance. This indeed ftupidly gaxeth at the un¬ 
wonted eft*e&; but the philofophic paflion truly 
admires and adores the fopreme efficient. 

* Glanville. 

2. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar 
fpeech, for to regard with lo*ve. 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 

With moft admir'd diforder. Sbakejp. Macbeth . 

To Admi'rb. v. n. To wonder; fome¬ 
times with the particle at. 

The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the 
reafon of a man would eafily have refted here, and. 
admir'd at his own contrivance. Ray on the Creation * 

Admi'rer, n. ft [from admire .] 

1. The perfon that wonders, or regard* 
with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained 
fo great reputation, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of eacb other. Addifon • 

Who moft to (bun or hate mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer , or would fix a friend. Pope. 

2. In common fpeech, a lover. 

AdM i'aiNGLY. ad*v. [from admire .] With 
admiration ; in the manner of an ad¬ 
mirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly 
and mournfully. Sbakejp . Airs well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that men 
ufoatly give freelieft where they have not given 
before. Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [ admit to , admijfum * 
Lat.] That which may be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admiffiblc, yet 
this would not any way be inconfiftent with the 
eternity of the divine nature and efTence. 

Hale's Origin oft Mankinds 

Admission, n.f [admiffto, Lat.] 

1. The a& or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo enacted that charitable law, for 
the admijfton of poor fuitors without fee ; whereby 
poor men became rather able to vex, than unable 
to fue. Bacon's Henry VII* 

By meant of our folitary fituacion, and our rare 
admeftion of ftrangers, we know moft part of the 
habitable world, and are ourfelves unknown. 

Bacon's New Atalantis, 

2. The ftatc of being admitted. 

r My father faw you iU defigns purfue; 

A*i my admijfm (bow'd his fear of you* Drydtn. 
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Cod «Jid then exmife man's Lopes with the ex- 
peftjtions of a better piradifc f or a more Intimate 
a dm,fan to himfclf. South's Sermons . 

Our king defeends /rum Jove i 
And hither are we come by hit command. 

To crave mdmiffien In your happy land. Drydcn. 

3. Admittance; the power of entering, or 
being admitted. 

Ail fpringt have fome degree of heat, none ever 
freezing, no not in the longeft and fevered fruits; 
efpccially thole, wliere there is fuch a file and dif* 
pofition of the itrata as gives free and eafy ad- 
mjflion to thit heat. Woodward's Natural Hiflory • 

4. [In the ecdefiaftical law.] It is, when 

the patron prefents a cleric to a church 
that is vacant, and the bifhop, upon 
examination, admits and allows of fuch 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, 
Admitto tt babilem. Aylifffs Par ergon. 

3. The allowance of an argument; the 
grant of a pofition not fully proved. 

To ADMIT, v. a. [ admitto , Lat.] 
t. To fuffer to enter; to grant entrance. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. Milton . 

Does nut one tablc'Bavius ftill admit t Page. 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office; in 
which fenfe the phrafe of admiffion into a 
college , tec. is ufed. 

The treafuirr found it no hard matter fo far to 
terrify him, that, for the king’s fervice, as was 
pretended, he admitted, for m fix-clerk, a perfen 
recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon con thy valour's* pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou shay’ll be won. 
Admit no ft eel can hurt or wound thy fide. 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. 

Fairfax. 

This argument is like to have the lefs effedt on 
me, feeing X cannot cafily admit the inference. 

Lode. 

4. To allow, or grant in general; fome- 
times with the particle of. 

If yon once admit of a latitude, that thoughts 
may be exalted, and images raifed above the life, 
that leads you infenfibly from your own principles 
ta mine. Dry den. 

Admi'ttable. adj. [from admit.'] The 
perfou or thing which may be admitted. 

Becaufe they have not a bladder like thofe vc 
obferve in others, they have no gall at all, is a pa- 
r liogifm not admsitabk , a fallacy that needs not 
the fun to fcatter it. Brown. 

The clerk, who it prefented, ought to prove to 
the bifhop, that he is a deacon, and that he has 
orders ; otherwife, the bifhop is not bound to ad¬ 
mit him ; for, as the law then Hood, a deacon was 
admittabk. Ay tiff is Par ergon • 

Admittance, n.f. [from admit.] 

1. The^ aft of admitting ; allowance or 
, per million to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it 
lawful, that every man which liftcth (hould take 
upon him charge in the church 5 and tk-rcjfore a 
folemn admittance \s of fuch neceflity, that, without 
it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts 
cf the sir into the blood, through the coats of 
the veflels,it Teems contrary to experiments upon 
detd bodies. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

a. The power or right of entering. 

mat 

If I do line one of their hands ?—*tis gold 
Which buys admittance, Sbakefpcore's CymbcTmc. 

Surely a daily exudation at the gate, ia the 
readieft way to gain admittance into the houfe. 

South's Sermons. 

There’s news from Bertnm; he defirts 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

Ti»i day thaU end our fears. D ,den. 


There are fome ideas which have admittance only 
through one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive them. Lode. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being ad¬ 
mitted to great perlons: a fenfe now 
out of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, of great admittance , authentick in your 
place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Sbakefpeare. 

4. Conceffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance 
thereto; for, holding that feparate fouls fuccef- 
fivcly fupplied other bodies, they could hardly al¬ 
low the railing of fouls from other worlds. 

Proton's Vulgar Er touts. 

To Admi'x. <v. a. [admifeeo, Lat.] To 
mingle with fometbing elfe. 

Admi'xtion. n.f [from admix.] The 
union of one body with another, by 
mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, 
or by admixtion of fait, fulphur, and mercury. 

Bacon. 

The elements are no where pure in tbefe lower 
regions ; and if there is any free from the admix - 
tion of another, fore it is above the concave of the 
moon. Glanvillt. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous 
powder of faltpctxe, without the admixtion of ful¬ 
phur. Brown's Vvlgar Errovrs. 

Admi'xture. n.f [from admix.] The 
body mingled with another ; perhaps 
fometimes the aft of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritudr, at any time 
redounds in it, mull be derived from the admixture 
of another fbarp bitter fubftanec. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing 
but mere Ample earth, lhall, to the fmelt or tafte, 
difeover a plentiful admixture of fulphur, alum, or 
fome other mineral. Woodtvard's Natural Htflory. 

To ADMO'NISH. <v. a. [ admoneo , Lat.] 
To warn of a fault; to reprove gen¬ 
tly ; to counfel againft wrong prac¬ 
tices; to put in mind of a fault or a 
duty ; with the particle of or againft, 
which is more rare; or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the in¬ 
trigues of affairs, adm.nftcd him agabft that un- 
fk.il ful piece of ingenuity. Decay of Piety. 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admenft, and before them fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs. Milton. ■ 

But when he was admon’ftcd by hit fnbjcfl to 
defend, he came down, gently circling in the air, 
and fmging, to ;he ground. Drydcn. 

Aomo'nisher. ». ft [from admonijb.] 
The perion that admonifhes, or puts 
another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admenijber ; a court-fall rift 
fit for the gentle times of Auguftus. Drydcn. 

Admo'nishment. n.f. [from admonifi.] 
Admonition; the notice by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties: a 
word not often ufed. 

But yet bi wary in the ftudinus care.— 

—Thy grave admonijbmentt prevail with me. 

Sbakcfpeaft's Henry V. p. 1. 
To th* infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonijbment 
Receive, with foleron purpofe to obfcrve 
Immutably his fovereign will, the end 
OF what wc arc. Milun. 

Admonition, n. ft [admonitio, Lat.] 
The hint of a fault or duty; counfel; 

They mull gi^c our teachers leave, for the laving 


of fouls, to intermingle fometimes with ether 
more neceffary things, admonition concerning thefe 
not unoecefiai y. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only eccafion to 
redouble their fault, and to ficep again ; fo that, 
upon a fee aod and third adnsomticK, they had no* 
thing to plead for their unfeafonabl' drowfineft. 

South's Sermons. 

Admon i'noNEa. n.f [from admonition. J 
A liberal difpenfer of admonition ; a 
genera! advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admnitiontrs did feem at firll to like 
no prcicript form of prayer at all, but thought it 
the beft that their miniller ftsould always be left at 
liberty to pray, as his own diferetion did fcne, 
their defender, and his aflo dates, have fitbence 
propofed to the world a form as themfclves did 
like. Hooker • 

Admo'n ITORY. adj . [admonitorius , Lat.] 
That which admonifhes. 

The fencence of reafon is either mandatory, 
(hewing what mull be done; or elfe permiftivc, 
declaring only what may be done; or, thirdly, ad- 
monitory, opening what is the moll convenient for 
us to do. Hooker. 

A DM UR MUR ACTION, n.f \admurmuro> 

Lat.] The aft of murmuring, or whik 
pering to another. Diet. 

fo Admo've. *v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. A word 
not in ufe. 

If, unto the powder of loadftone or iron, wc ad~ 
move the north-pole of the loadftone, the powders, 
or fmall divilions, will crc& and conform thera- 
felves thereto. Brown's Vnlgar Errours. 

Ado', n.f [from the verb to do, with a 
before it, as the French affaire , from A 
and faire.] 

1. Trouble, difficulty. 

He took Clitophon prifoner, whom, with mack 
ado, he keepeth alive; the Helots being villain- 
cully cruel. Sidney. 

They moved, and in the end perfuaded, with 
much ado, the people to bind themfelves by folemn 
oath. Hooker. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale 
with much ado', he held many parliaments, wherein 
fundry laws were made. Sir John Davies. 

With much -ado, he partly kept awake; 

Not fufPring all his eyes repofe to take. Dry den. 

2. Euftle; tumult ; bufinefs ; fometimes 
with the particle about. 

Let’s follow, to fee the end of this ado. Sbakefp. 
All this ado about Adam's fatherhood, and the 
greatnefs of its power, helps nothing to eftiblilh 
the power of thole that govern. Locke. 

3. It has a light and ludicrous fenfe, im¬ 
plying more tumult and (how of bufinefs, 
than the affair is worth: in this fenfe it 
is of late generally ufed. 

I made no more ado, but ftnk all their leven 
points in my target, thus. 5 akefp. H rtry IV. 

We’ll keep no great ado— a friend or two— 

It may be thought we held him carelefsly, 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. Sbakefp• 

COrne, fays Pufs,.without any more ado, *tis 
time to go to breakfaft; cats don’t live upon dia¬ 
logues. L'Eftrange. 

Adolescence. 1 n.f [adoleftentia , Lat.) 
Adole'scency. 3 The age fucceeding 
childhood, and fucceeded by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in wKkh 
the body has not yet reached its full per¬ 
fection. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man 
born, and at his full llature, if we believe Jofc y 
phus, who places him in the lift adolefancy, and 
makes him twenty-five years old. Browna 

% The fons mull have a tedious time of childhood 
and adofejccncc, before they can cither taemfeUei 

affift 
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their parent*, or encourage- them with hew 
hopes of pofterity. * Bentley. 

Ti ADOTT. o', a. [adofto, Lat.] 

1. To take a fon by choice; to make lym 
a fon, who was not fo by birth. <j j 

Were none of all my ra er’s lifters left ; 

Kay, were I of my mother's kin bereft 5 
None by an uncle’s or a grandame's fide. 

Yet I could Tome adopted heir provide. Dryden . 

2. To place any per fon or thing in a nearer 
relation, than they have by nature, to 
fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to feme, neighboring fear. 
Thou roll'll above us in thy wand’ring ra&j. 

Or, in proceflkm fix'd and regular. 

Mov'd with the Jieav’ns majeftic pace} 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs. 

Thou trcad’ft, with (mphims, the vail abyfs. 

Dryden. 

We are fcldora at cafe from the folicitation of 
our natural or adopted defires; but a cooftant fuc- 
ccftim of uneafindfes, out of that (lock, which 
natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, 
take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ado'ptedly. ad*v. [from adopted ." Af¬ 
ter the manner of fomething adopted. 

Adcptedly , as fchool-maids change their names, 
By vain, though apt, affection. Sbakefpcart. 

Ado'fter. n. f, [from adopt .] He that 
gives fome one by choice the rights of a 
fon. 

Ado'ption. n.f. [adoption Lat.] 

1. The aft of adopting, or taking to one's 
felf what is not native. 

2. The (late of being adopted. 

My bed (hall be abufed, my reputation gnawn 
at; and I Audi not only receive this villainous 
wrong, but (land under the adoption of abominable 
terms, arid by him that docs me the wrong. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Sbe purpos'd. 

When (be bad fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her fon into th' adoption of the crown. Sbakefpeare . 

Id every z€t of our Chriftian worlhip, we are 
taught to call upon him under the endearing cha- 
ra&er of our Father, to remind us of our adoption , 
that we are made heirs of God, and joint heirs of 
Chrift. Roger?! Sermons . 

Ado'ptive. adj. [adoptions, Lat.] 

1. He that is adopted by another, and 
made his (on. 

It is impnfiible an elective monarch fbould be fo 
free and abfolute as an hereditary ; no more than 
it is poffible for a father to have fo full power and 
inhered in an adoptive fon, as in a natural. Bacon . 

2. He that adopts another, and makes him 
his fon. 

Ad adopted fon cannot cite his adoptive father 
into court, without his leave. Ay life s Par ergon, 

Ado'rable. adj. [adorable, Fr.] That 
which ought to be adored; that which 
is worthy of divine honours. 

On thefc two, the love of God, and our neigh¬ 
bour, hang both the law and the prophets, fays 
the adorable Author of Chriilianity; and the 
Apollle fays, the end of the law is charity. Cbcyne. 

Ado*r ableness. n, f. [from adorable .] 
The quailt/ of being adorable ; wor- 
thinefs of divine honours. 

Ado'rably. ad*v . [from adorableJ\ In a 
manner worthy of adoration. 

Adora'tion. n.f. [adoratio, Lat.] 

«. The external homage paid to the Divi¬ 
nity, diltinft from mental reverence. 

S dtmn and fervi arable worlhip we name, for 
d. ft i nation fake, whatfoever belongs th to the} 
church, or publick fociety, of God, by way or 
external adoration • Hooker.t 

It is poffible to fuppofe. that tbofc who believe 
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a fupreme excellent Being, may yet give him no 

» external adoration at all. Stilling put. 

a. Homage paid to perfons in Jugh.place 
or efteem. 

O ceremony', (hew me but thy worth: 

What is thy toll* O adoration! . 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and* fear in other men ? 1 «' 

Wherein thou art lefs happy, being fear'd. 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'fl thou oft, inftead of homage fweet, 
But pojfon’d flattery ? • SkakfJpenrerHenjy V. 

To ADO'RE. *v. a. [adoro, Lat.] 

1. To worfhip with external homage ; to 
pay divine honours? 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore , 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed, popularly, to 1 denote a high 
degree of reverence or regard; to reve¬ 
rence ; to honour f to love: 

The people appear adorhig their prince; and thfcir 
: prince ad. > ing God. Tatferl N© 57, 

Make future times thy equal aft adore. 

And be what brave Ore lies was before. 

- Pope's Odyffey. 

Ado'remr^t. nU 1 [from adore.] Ado¬ 
ration ; worfhip: a word fcarcely ufed. 

The priefts of elder times deluded their appre- 
hcofidns with (both-faying, and fuch oblique ido¬ 
latries, and won their credulities to the literal and 
downright adornment of cats, lizards, and beetles. 

Bmttn's Vvigor Emnrs . 

Ado'rer. n.f. [from adore,] 

1. He that adores ; a worfhipper ; a term 
generally ufed in a low fenfe ; as, by 
lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, 1 
would abate her nothing ; though I pro fiefs myfelf 
her adorer, not her friend. Skakcjpeare's Cymbdiru. 

Whilft as th' approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds fpeak mighty Venus near ; 

I, her adorer , too devoutly (land 

Fall on the utmoft margin of the land. Prior . 

2. A worfhipper; in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo levere an adorer of truth, as not to 
di(Tenable; or to fuffer any man to think that he 
would do any thing, which he refolded not to do. 

Clarendon. 

To ADO'RN. *v. a . [odorno, Latin.] 

1. To drefs; to deck the perfon with or¬ 
naments. 

He hath clothed me with the garments of falva- 
tion, he hath covered me with the robe of righteouf- 
nefs, as a bridegroom decketh himfelf with orna¬ 
ments, and as a bride adometb herfelf with her 
jewels. Ifaiab, Ixi. 10 

Yet *tis not t o adorn and gild each part, 

That (hews more cod than art; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Cvwhy. 

2. To fet out any place or thing with de¬ 
corations. 

A gallery adorned with the piflures or ftatues of 
the invention of things ufeful to human life. Cno ley. 

3. To embellifh with oratory or elegance 
of language. 

This will fupply men's tongues with many new 
things, to be named, adorned, and defer!bed, in 
their difeourfe. Sprat . 

Thou lands there are in darker fame that dwell. 
Whole names fome nobler poem (hall adorn 5 ’ 
For, tho’ unknown to me, they fure fought well. 

Dryden. 

Ado'rn. adj. [from the verb.] Adorned; 
decorated: a word peculiar to Milton. 

She’ll to realities yield ail her (hows. 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 

Ado'rkmbnt. n. f, [from adorn,"] Orna¬ 
ment 3 embelliflunent, elegapee: not 

now iu ule. y ivtiCt osQJi 

This attribute waj pot given to (he earth, while 
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It was confuted; nor to the heavens, before they 
had motion and adornment, 

Raleigh's ffijfory of the World* 
: She heHthe very garment bf Foftbumus in more 
reipeft than my nobio and natural perfon, together 
wi th tht adornment of my quali ties. 

Sbakefpeare't Cytnbeline • 

A d o'w k . ad<v. [from a and dawn, ] Down ; 
on the ground. 

Thrice did (he fsrfoladown in deadly (bund. 

And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pain. 

1 Fkiry 

Adowk. P re P’ Down; towards the 
ground ; from a higher fituation to* 
wards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arolc, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array; 

Frcfli as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adoxvn her (boulders fell her length of hair.. Dryden*. 

Adre'ad. adv. [from a and dread + as* 
ajide, athirfi , ojleep. ] In a Hate of fear j 
frighted ; terrified : now obfolete. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch * 
one an enemy, who would not fpare, nor fear to 
kill fo great a prince. Sidney . 

Adiu'ft. ad*v, [from a and drift, from 
drive. ] Floating at random ; as anjf 
lie may drive* 

Then, (hall this mount 
Of paradife, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, pufh’d by the horned flood; 

With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf. 

And there take root. Milton*. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight; 

But at a dillance who could judge aright ? Dryden • 

The euftom of frequent refieftion will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their 
thoughts home from ufeJcfs unattentive roving. 

Locke on Education, 

JDRO'IT, adj, [French.] Dextrous ; 
aftive; fkilful. 

An adroit (lout fellow would fometimes deferoy 
a whole family, with jufeice apparently againfe 
him the whole time. JcrvaPt Don Quixote, 

Adroi'tness. n,f. [from adroit.] Dex¬ 
terity ; readinefs; aftivity. Neither 
this word, nor adroit , feem yet com¬ 
pletely naturalized. 

Adrv*. adv. [from a and dry.'] Athirfi; 
thirfly ; in want of drink. * 

He never told any of them, that he was his 
humble fervant, but his well-wilher; and would 
rather be thought a malecontent, than drink the 
king’s health when be was not adry. SpeBator, 

Adsciti'tious. adj. [adfeititius, Lat.] 
That which is taken in to complete 
fomething elfe, though originally ex* 
trinfick ; fupplemental; additional. 

Adstri'ction. n. f [adfiriSio, Lat.J 
The aft of binding together; and ap¬ 
plied, generally, to medicaments and 
applications, which have the power of 
making the part contra ft. 

To ADVA'NCE. *i/. a. [ avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 

Now morn, her rofy feeps in th* cafeern clime 
Advancing, fow’d the earth with orient pearl. 

Milton • 

2. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 

He hath been ever eonfeant in his courfe of ad¬ 
vancing me; from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchionefs, and from a marchionefs a 
queen; and now he intends to crown myinnocency 
with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon* 

The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, 
whereunto the king advanced him. EJfber, x, g, 

3. To improve; # * 1 

Wbat Uwt caa bt advifed mors proper and ef- 
F feftyal 
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Jfedhtal *> advenes the mature of nn to itslugheft 
perfc&ion, dun thefe pretepfepf Chriftiunity ? 

Yillotfon. 

> To heighten; to grace; to give luftre to. 

At the calling dignifies the mao, fo the nan 
much more advancer his calling* At a gar¬ 
ment, though it warms the body, has a return 
* with an advantage being much more warmed by 
it. Seutb'% famous. 

c. To forward ; to accelerate. 

Theft three laflfc were flower than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itfelf$ and this culture did rather 
- petard chan advance. Bacop. 

( 5 . To propofe; to offer to the pifolick j to 
•bring to view or notice. 

’Phcdon 1 bight, quoth he, and do advance 
My anccftxy from famous Co rad in. "Fairy S^ueen. 

1 dare not advance my opinion againft the judg¬ 
ment of fo great an author; butl think it fair to 
leave the decision tp the publicly* Dry den . 

Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own. 

But catch the fp ending notion of the town* Pope. 

To Advance. v. n. 

■t 

1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whole venturous lout 
No fears of magick art controul. 

Advanc'd in open fight. Fame). 

%. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and fwcll thpmfelves with a little arti¬ 
culated air, fliould not take words for real entities 
in Aspire, till they can frame clear and d.ftinO 
ideas of tbofe entities. Locke. 

Advance, n.f. [from To advance.} 
x. The aft of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Ablngtcn, with a re- 
folution to quit, or defend, the town, according 
to t£e manner of the enemy's advance towards it. 

C/arcnJfln. 

9 o, like the fun's advance , your titles fliow; 
Which, as he rifes, does the: warmer grow. JVaJJer, 

a* A tendency to come forward to meet a 
fover; an aft of invitation. 

In vain are all the practis'd wiles. 

In vain thole eyes would love impart; 

Not alt th* advances, all the fmiles. 

Can move one unrelenting heart. 

His genius was below 
The Jkill of ev’ry common beau j 
Who, though he cannot fp;ll, is wife 
•Enough to read a lady's eyes , 

And will each accidental glante 
Interpret for a kind advance. 

He has defenbed the unworthy paflion of the 
Jgoddef* Calypfo, and the indecent advances (he 
made to detain him from his own country. Fop*, 
That prince applied h rafelt ftrft to the Church 
•f England, and upon their lefuf’al to fall in with 
his meafures, made the like advances to the Dif- 
fenten. Swift, 

Gradual progrefflon$ rife from one 
point to another. 

Our Saviour railed the ruler's daughter, the wi- 
dpw’s fcn, and Lazarus; the firft of thefe, when flic 
had juft, exp.ted j the Iccond, as he was carried t-> 
•dje grave oi) hi? bier $ ani die third, after he bad 
been fome time ouried. And having, by thefe 
.gradual advances , manifefted h s divine po er, li¬ 
st laftexe ted the high, ll and moft glorious degree 
of it j and raj fed himfcf alfo by hit own all-quick- | 
'«nirg viitue, arvd according tj his own exprefs \ re- 

Ailtkm. After bury. 

of ftudy and thought, that rcafon right, 
apd arelovers of truth, do make no great advances 
in %,rd .fcoveries of it. Locke. 

4. Improvement; progress towards per 
feftioji. 

The principle and objeft of the greateft impor¬ 
tance in the world u> the good of mankind, and. for 
t$e v~ " • and perftdling of human nature* Hale. 

-AekVa'hce M&stT. n.f. [ advancement , Kr.] 

■ The aft of coming forward. 

% h* ccfipcAtfot. mak e s daily advancements) 


Waljh, 


Swift. 
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and, 1 hope. In tune, will raife nr language to 
the utmoft perfection. Swift. 

2. The fbuc ofbeing advanced; preferment. 

The Percies of the North 
Finding his ufurpstioa moft unjuft. 

Endeavour'd my advancapenf to the throne. 

Sbakefpeare . 

3. The aft of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfclf 
More than in your advancement • 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Improvement ; promotion to a higher 
Rate of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thofe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn¬ 
ing. Brown s Vulgar Errovrs. 

3. Settlement on a wife. This fenfe is 
now difufcd* 

The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the 
third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 

Adva'ncb*. n.f. [from advance.} He 
that advances any thing ; a promoter; 
forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was 
judged no advancer of the king's matters, the king 
faid to his foiicitor. Tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone i Bacon. 

The reporters are greater advancers of defama¬ 
tory defigns, than the very firft contrivers* 

Government of the ‘Tongue. 

AD VA'NTAGE, n.f. [wantage, Fr.] 

1. Superiority ■; often with of or over be¬ 
fore a perfon. 

In the pra&ical prudence of managing fuch gifts, 
the laity may have lb me advantage over the clergy; 
whole experience’is, and ought to be, lefa of this 
world than the other. Sprat. 

AU other forts and lefts of men would evidently 
have the advantage of us, and a much furcr title 
to hippinefs than we. Atterbury. 

z. Superiority gained by firatagem, or 
unlawful means. 

- The common law hath left them this benefit, 
whereof they make advantage , and wrert it to 
their bad purpofes. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

But fpeci aJly he took advantage of the night for 
fuch pr.vy attmpts, info much that the hruit of 
hismanlinefs was fpread every where. 2, Macc.uiiuy. 

Great malice, backed with s great intereft ; 
yet can h-ivc no advantage of a man, but from his 
own expe&ations ofifomethiijg that is without him.. 

South's Sermons. 

As foots as he was got to ‘Sicity, they fent for 
him back $ defigning to take advantage , and pro- 
fecute him in the abfence of his friends* Swift. 

3. Opportunity; convenience. 

Give me advantage of fome brief dilcourfe 
With Deftemona alone. Sbakefpeare. .J 

4. Favourable circumftances. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the ibade does get* Wallen. 

A face, which is over-fluflied, appears to ad- | 
vantage in the deepeft fear let 5 and the darkeft 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
hood. Addtfon. 

True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprefs'd* 

Pope. 

5. Superior excellence. 

A man born with fuch advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it adulterates not tbe images of his mind. 

Glar.viUe. 

6 . Gain; profit. 

For tDoii Audit* what advantage will it be unto 
thee, and what profit fliqll I have, if 1 be clcanfcd 
-from my fin ? yd . 

'Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the 
room of conscience, and. fleers alt. 

South's Sermons, 

7. Overplus*; fomething more than the 
mere lawful gain. 

Mfootathce much.; wkhht thb wall «f ft Ih 
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Thera it a foul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay thy love* 

Sbakefptam 

You Aid, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venke. 

8 . Preponderation on ouc fide of the com¬ 
panion. 

Much more fliould the confederation of this 
lattcrn arm us with patience again ft ordinary ca¬ 
lamities; efpecially if we confider his example 
with this advantage, that though his fufteringt 
were wholly undefended, and not for himfclf but 
for us, yet he bore them patiently. Tdlotfon. 

To Advantage. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To benefit. 

Convey what I fet down to my lady: it Hull 
advantage more than ever rise bearing of letter 
did. Sbakefpeare. 

The trial hath endamag'd thee no way. 

Rather more honour left, and more eftcem; 

Me nought advantag'd , milling what I aim'd. 

Milton. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wifely ordered by nature, that pain 
fliould accompany the reception of feveral ideas. 

Locke. 

We fliould have purfued iome other way, more 
effectual, for diftrefiing the common enemy, and 
advantaging ourlelvcs. Swift. 

2. To promote; to bring forward; to 
gain ground to. 

Tbe ftotes that opinioned the fouls of wife men 
dwelt about the moon, and thofe of fools wander¬ 
ed about the earth, advantaged the conceit of this 
efled. Brown's VtUgar Brrouru 

To ennoble it with the Ipiric that infpires the 
Royal Society, were to advantage it in one of the 
beft capacities in which it is improveable* 

'GIan vtile's Scepjis ScuntfUa. 

Adva'ktaceable. aJj. [from advan¬ 
tage.} Piofuable; convenient; gainful* 

As it is advantageabU to a phyfician to be call¬ 
ed to the cure of declining difeafe, fo it is for a 
commander to fupprefs a Ad it ion which has pair¬ 
ed the height. Sir y. Hayward. 

Adva'ntaged. adj. [from To advan¬ 
tage.] PofTefled of advantages; com- 
modioufly fituated or difpofed. 

In the moft advantaged'tempers, this difpofition 
U but comparative; whereas the moft of men la¬ 
bour under disadvantages, which nothing can rid 
them of. Glamnlle • 

Adva'ntace-«round. n.f. Ground 
that gives fuperiority, and opportuni¬ 
ties of Annoyance or refinance. 

This excellent man, who flood ijot upon the 
advantage-ground before, from the time of his 
promotion to the irchbiflioprick, provoked or un¬ 
derwent the envy, snd reproach, and malice, of 
men of all qualities and conditions; who agreed 
in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

Advanta^ceous.^*. [avantageux, Fr.] 

1. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful; op¬ 
portune ; convenient. 

The time of fickncL, or affii&ion, is, like the 
co:»l of the day to Adam, a fcafon of peculiar pro¬ 
priety for the voice of God to be he rd ; and may 
be improved into a very advantageous opportunity 
of begetting or inenufing fpiritual life* Hammond • 

. Here perhaps 

Some advantageous a£t may be achiev'd 
By fudden onfet, either with heft-fire 
To wafte his whole creation; or poficls 
All as our own. Milton. 

2. It is uled with relation to perfons, and 
followed by to. 

Since every painter paints himfclf in his own 
works, *tis advantageous to him to know himfclf, 
to th© end that- he may cultivate thofe talents 
which make his genius. Drydtn* 

Adtahta'gbously. adv. {from advan* 

J agio us.} 
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tagscus. ] Conveniently; opportunely; 

profitably, 

Ic wm advantagewfiy fitu*»J, there bcfrg mi 
«uy paiTage from it to India, by fea. Arbutbnc*. 

Advascta'ceousness. ». f [from tod- 
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Quality of being 
ofi tabic ^efs : file; 


convenience. 

The bft property, which qualifies God for the 
Btteff objeft of out lore, is the advantagMufntfs 
of h« to us, both in the pre&at and the hrturc 

a- Antrr/^Tn Boyh'i StrapbkDove. 

To ADV E NE. v. n. [advenio, Lat.] To 
accede to forftething; to become part 

of fomething clfe, withont being e/Ten- 
tial; to be fuperadded. 

A caofe confidercd in judicatore, Ts filled an 
acadenttl coofe ; and the accidental of any afl, 
n raid to be whatever advent to the itfelf al- 
ready fobftantiaUd. . AyUfftt Farerg*. 

Adve kiekt. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] Ad¬ 
vening ; coming from outward caufes • 
fnperadded. 

Being thus divided from truth in tbemfclves, 
they are y et farther removed by edvt&tn, de cep- 

tT ' 9 j S?*y are da, *y blocked into errour. by 
fubder devTers. Brown's Pafgar Errmru 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftintt fubftance firom 

the body, and extrinfically advtoient, be a great 

error m phHofcphy, almoft all the world hath 

been mifiaken. GlanvUUt Vanity cfDormalifm . 

A dvekt, n. f. [from advent us ; that is, 
adventus RedemptoruA The name of one 
of the holy fcafons, ngnlfying the com- 
*ng\ that is, the coding of our Saviour ; 
which is made the fubjea of oar devo¬ 
tion during the four weeks before Cbrift- 

g. mas ; Common Prayer. 

Adve ntine. adj. [from advenio, ad - 

ventvm.] Adventitious ; that which is 

extrinfically added; that which comes 

from outward caufc*, a word fcartch 
in ufe. J 

. ,he »>«“*"“ ***, it w thus Ut true, 
that, if the proportion of the edveuint heat 

greatly predomment to the nutura! heat and fpirit, 

of the body, it tendoh to diiTolutkn or notable al- 
terate q. ^ j^,, 

Adve it t it io us adj. {ad-vtmtitiues Lat.] 

J hat which advenes; accidental; f U - 

pervenient ; extrinfically added, not 

elientially inherent. 

° f ‘ ontin « an « *« =*n advnuth.' 
Rrength from cuftom, btf.de, their materia! caufe 
from in t mimour*# #> 

Though we may call the obvious cdo mi«”‘ 
tural, and the others advmtinuui yet fuel* 
changes of colours, from wkaffoavei c»u& they 

*"£**?’ * F°pcrly taken in. Book. 

If k« blood boil, and th’ advmhicus fht ^ 

. Kan d by high i^eats, and higher wjr*K tequire 
To temper and allay the burning heat; ' 

Waters are brought, which by dccoaioo ret 

Wew coolneft. DnJ* 

cd I C„ rf VL®T a,: ^ in r , * > ° f . aU **“ mi ”y « 3 wn- 

f "P. b 3 r ‘"“iirles, there are not above three or 

luftre, colour, and hart**, ^ ng ftom d;f 
admixture of other ndWrfc*, mmeral 
» , <" y/<. “ward, 

h TL "T! vt - tfrom aJvmo, Latin.] 
TO? 07 peribn that comes from 

a word not now in ufe. 

' T* ** not fc m * n X» *"* diat there 

mav b. albow^oom wdugh for them, and for the 

Ptt ftlJOa D 

- Macon. 

*tval. ajj. [from eAwi.l Re. 
r to tfee frafon of advent. 

■ffc <te'ly aft one other cofiod; n*, 
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ADVE'NTURE. [F^ncy' 7 " 7 ’” 

1. \n accident; a chance; a hazard ; 

an event of which we have no direc¬ 
tion. 

The jenenl fummoned three cables; one def- 
perate of fiicCdar, and not defifou* to difpute the 
defence, prefently yielded ; but two (Kid Upon 

that ady^rc. _ HaySrd. 

2. in this fenfe is ufcd the phrafe, at all 
adventures ; [a V adventure, Fr.l By 
chance ; without any rational fchemp. 

Blows flt<v at alt adifentores, wounds ahd deaths 
given and taken unexpected; many fcarce know- 
mgtheir enemies^ from their friends. Hayward. 

Where nic mind does not perceive probable 
Connection, there men’s opinions are the clfefts 
of chance and haxard, of a mind floating at all 
Odvattura, without choice aifd Without dlre^idn. 

3 * The pecaiion of cafual events ; an cn- 

terprife in which fomething muft be left 
to hazard. 

For 1 moft love, and am refolv’d to tiy 
My fatc f or, t jIjd^ in tb* a&vtniMrc* die# 

m L « , _ Drydcrt • 

4* *bis noun, with all its derivatives, is 
frequently written without ad ; as, ven¬ 
ture, venturousm 

To Advb'nture. v. n. [adventurer, Fr.l 
i. To try the chance; to dare. 

not angry, 

Moft mighty princefs, that I have advent nr"d 
To tjy your taking of a falfc report, SMtffxare.' 

The tender and delicate woman among Vou,* 
which would not adventure to fet the foie of her 
fboe upon the groww, for delicatenefs and tender- 
ne^s. ^ Deuttr. xxviii. 26. 

^AdvektdrC. <&. a * To put into the 

power of chance. 

w*ZrZ f * h 7£?* ht fOT you » ind **wrti 

his hfe for, and delivered you out of the hand of 

fT* -r , > 4 ».«. i 7 . 

it IS often nfed with the reciprocal* 

pronoun ; as, he adventured himfelf. 

ADVENTi/REa. a./, [adventurier, Fr.l 

He that feelu occafions of hazard; he 

trwt puts himfelf in the hands of chance. 

f faid he, ' • ' ' 

That bath his Wd through hard affay, foregone. 

The k^ge of England did net make thfew- 

queft of Irebnd i h wa, beg.n by particolur Td- 

venturer*, and other vohmtaries, who came to feek 
their fortunes. c-- ** . 

the H m ’ 0tfn r7 J ‘if h lIUr<l h!s own aai ® n "» th«t fo 

Had it not b an fcr the foitift, which the iltc 
wart drew over, and ^nirnurn, or (jddiera fe.ttd 

hSwflStoS by ^ lift wir ’ and ^ u ;> 

oJX X ith l tr ,T J ° from p i,:a ** t, ra P !n « foT^ 

»r merchants Hull *9 more ad+ent'rcrt be. 

ADTE 'r™ R “°“ e - *&• [from S 
ture.j Ibe fame with adventurous t a 
low word, fcarcely ufed in writing. 

Adve ntu res'om eness. n.f. [from ^ 
venturefeme.] The quality of being ad- 
venturefome. Didl. 

Adve ktumvs. mdj. [advtnfurtux, Fr .1 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; and, 
CGnfequcntly, bold, daring, courageous. 

At land and fea, in many a doubtful fight, 

wi* , Wn anK,rc edvtnt'rom knight 1 

Wha ofinqr drew hu fword, ^ always for the 


it 


dangerous. * 

But 1 vc already troubled you too long, t » 
Not dare attempt a more advent'mus fong. 

My humble verfc demands a fofter theme ; 

A painted meadow, or a purling ft ream. Add-on. 

Adventurously, advm [from adven¬ 
turous.} After an adventurous man¬ 
ner; boldly; daringly. 

They are both hanged; and fo would this be, 
if he durft fteal afty thing adventuroujjy, 

0 5 kakefyearis flenry V. 

^ pVERB. n.f. [adverbium, Lat.] A word 
joined to a verb or adjc&ive, and folely 
applied to the ufe-of qualifying and re¬ 
training the latitude of their fignifica- 
tiou, by the intimation of fome circuqi- 
Bance thereof; as, of quality, manner, 

C * Clarke*s Latin Grammar . 

Thus we fay, he runs fwiflly ; the bird 
flies \ aloft ; he lives virtueujly. 

Adve rbial. adj. [ adverbtalts , L9t.1 

That which has the quality or ftrudture 
of an adverb. 

Adve rbially. adv.[adverbsaltter, Lat. j 

Like *it adverb; in the miitner of an 
adverb. 

I ftiould think alt a was joined adverbially with 
tremit, did Virgil make ufc of fo equivocal # 

A >nt ”’ Mljl*. 

Adve rsablE. adj. [from advtrfi.} Colf- 
trary to ; dppofite to. Dia. 

ADVERSARIA, n. f [Lat. A book, as 
it mould feem, in which Debtor and 
Creditor were fet in oppofition.] A 
common-place ; a book to note in. 

Thefe parchments are fappofed to have been ft. 
Paul s odverferio. BulPs Strfionu 

A dversary, »./ \ L Ad t i/epfairtf Ft* fid~ 
verfartus, Lat.] An opponent 5 a.n- 
tagonift ; enemy: generally applied to 
thole that have verbal or judicial quar¬ 
rels; as, controvertiih or litigants: 
fometimes to an opponent in Angle com- 

nOf f# MA a mm r __ * . • « 0 
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enemy is worfe than an open adversary. 

* f noble, u the adverjay 

OW* ^ , Sbakefpeaeds King Lean 

thllf Z Tl* nd C f rcTn0n,C3 of thc church, 
therefo^, which were the felf-fame now that they 

were when holy and virtuous men maintained 

J™" P rof4I ! e ^ deriding adverfaries, her 
own children have in derifion. Hooker.. 

Mean while ch’ adverj. ary of Ood and man, 

-Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of higheft defign. 

An adversary makes a finder fearch into us, 
•nd difcovfcra every flaw and imperfettion- in our 
tempers. A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues s 
an enemy inflames his crimes. Addijon. 

Advk RtATive. adj. [aJtferfaii'vas, Lat.l 

A twm of grammar, applied to a word 

whic^j makes fome oppofition or variety j 

a;. in this fentencc : This diamond it 

orient, but it ts rough. But is an adver- 

jattw conjuntlion. 

A dverbs, adj. \adnierfus , Lat.] 

a c 1 ^“ “* *he accent on 
the fir ft fyllabh ; in verfc it is ac- 

Cented on the fi,ft by Shahjftar ,; on 

enher, indifferently, by Mdton j on -the 

laii, by Drjtkn j on the firft, by Ref- 

common . 

F 2 . IB!.. 
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*l. Aftlng with contrary directions; as, 
two bodies in collifion. 

Wat I for tbit nigh WTeekt upon the fee. 

And twice, by advtrfe wind*, from England's bank \ 
Drove back again unto my native clime f Shakefp. 

At when two polar winds, blowing mdverfe, 

Upon the Cronian fea together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton. 

With advtrfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 
Notus and Afer. Milton . 

A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft. 

And all at once the combatants are loft ; 

Darkling they join mdverfe, and (hock unfcen ; 

"‘Couriers with couriers juft ling, men with men. 

Dryden. 

a. Figuratively, contrary to the wifli or 
defire ; thence, calamitous ; affliftive; 
pernicious. It is oppofed to projperous. 

What if he hath decreed, that 1 ihall firft 

. Be try*d in humble ftate, and things advenfe ; 

By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contempts, surd (corns, and (hares, and violence. 

Miiton. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great. 
Unhappy men, or mdverfe fate, \ 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an affli&ed ftate. 

Rcfcommon. 

5. Perfonally opponent; the perfon that 
countera&s another, or contcfts any 
thing. 

Well (he (aw her father was grown her adverfe 
party; and yet her fortune fuch, as (he muft fa¬ 
vour her rivals. Sidney. J 

A'dvbrselv. ad*v. [from adverfif\ In 
an adverfe manner ; oppofitely ; unfor¬ 
tunately. 

What I thbflc, 3 utter, and fpend my malice in 
any breath. 3 f the drink you give me touch my 
jdhelt^adverfdy, -1 make a crooked face at it. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Adversity, n.f. [adverfite, Fr.] Af- 
fli6lion; calamity; that is, oppofition 

* <0 our wi(hes. 

*. The caufe of tmr forrow ; affliction ; 
misfortune. In this fenfe it may have 
a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe font adveiftm, 

Tor wife men (ay, it it the wifeft courfo. 

Sbakefpeare' x Henry VI. 

The (late of unhappinefs ; mifery. * 

Concerning deliverance itfelf from al; adverfiy, 
we ufe not to fay men are in adverfity, whenfoiver 
-they feel any fmall hindermce of their welfare in J 
this world, but when fome notable affliction or 
-crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, bet’alletii 
them. Hocker. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Sbakefpeare. 

A remembrance of the good ufe he had mad- 
of profperity, contributed to fupport his mind un-' 
der the heavy weight of jadverfty , which then layi 
upon him. jitterbnry. 

Vo ADVE'RT. w. n. [adverto, Lat.] To 
attend to; to regard ; to obferve; with 
-the particle no before the object of re- 
gard. 

The mind of man being not capable at-once 
to advert to more than one thing, a particular view 
and examination of fuch an innumerable number 
■of vaft bodies will afford matter of admiration. 

Ray on the Crtetkm. 
Now fa theuniverfal whole advert j 
The earth regard as of that whole a part; 

3 n which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 
Witnefs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. 

Blackmore. 

We fometimes fay,* To advert tbt mind 
to audhjiQ. • f) 

w.*■«./, v 
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AdveRtence. n.f. [from advert.] At¬ 
tentions ; regard to; eonfideration. 

Chriftianity may make Archimedes his chal¬ 
lenge ) give it but where it may fet its foot.; 
allow but a fober advertence to its propofals, and it 
will move the whole 'world. Decay of Piety. 

AdveRtency. n.f. [from advert. J The 
fame with advertence . Attention; re¬ 
gard; hecdfulnefe. 

Too much advertency Is not your talent § or 
elfe you had fled-from that text, as from a rock. 

Swift. 

AdveVtevt. adj. [from advert .] At¬ 
tentive ; vigilant; heedful. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, fcqueftration from the importunity of (ecu- 
lar employments, and a long advertent and deli¬ 
berate connexing of confcquents. 

Halet Origin of Mankind. 

To ADVERTFSE. v. a. [ advert ir, Fr. 
It is now fpoken with the accent upon 
the laft fyllable; but appears to have 
been- anciently accented on the fe- 
cond.] 

1. To inform another; to give intelli¬ 
gence ; with an accufative of the per- 
fon informed. 

The bifhop did require a refpite. 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertfe. 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

■Shakefpatre. 

As I by friends am-well advertjftd, . | 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and thehsughty prelate. 
With many more-confederates, are its anus. Sbak. 

The king was not fo (hallow, nor fo ill adver¬ 
tifed, as not to perceive the intention of the French 
king. Bacon. 

I hope ye will advertife me fairly- of what they 
diftike. _ JXtgby. 

2. To infotm ; to give notice; with of 
before the fubjeft of information. 

Ferhates, underftanding that Solyma/i excelled 
more aftiired advertifqment, unto the other JBaftas 
declared the death of the emperor; of which they 
advertifed Solyman, filming thofe letters with all 
their hand6 and feals. 

Knoltes'x Htftory of the 7 Vrir.J 

They were to -adverfijt the chief "hero of the 
d; ft redes of his fubje&s, oecafioned by his ab- 
fence. j l, 1 Dryden. 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means ] 
of an advert ifement -in the public prints ; j 
as. He advertifed his lofs . 

Advertisement, or Advertise¬ 

ment. n.f. [advertisement , Fr.] 

1. Inftruttion; admonition. 

—’Tii all men's office to fpeak patiemee 
To thofe, that wring under the load of (brrowj 
But no man's virtue nor'fuflrcicncy, 

T*> be fo moral, when he (hall endure 
The like himfclft therefore give me no-counfel 5 
My gric'fs- are louder than rdvertifcmtnt. 

Sbakefpeare'x Much ado about Nothing. 

Cyrus- Was once minded to have put Creefus to 
death; but hearing him report the advertifdnenf 
of Solon, he fpared his life. 

Abbot'l Defeription of the World. 

z. Intelligence ; information. 

Then, as a canning prince that ufeth (pies. 

If they Teturn.no news, doth nothing know; 

But if they make advertifement of lies. 

The prince's counfel all awry do go. 

• Sir “fthn David. 
He had rterirtd advert} fnnent, that the party, 
which was Cent for hit relief, had received fome 
bruBx, which would much retard their roarchf 

• '' * 1 ' Vlarendona 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, 
ferve for many kinds of adverrfrments, in mi{itar\j 
affairs: the belh ferve to proclaim afeare-fire; andj 
m feme places, water-breathesj the dejtatufe or: 
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a mxn, woman, or child; rime of divine ferrite ; 
the hour of the day ; day of the month. Holder. 

5. Notice of any thing publifhed in a pa¬ 
per of intelligence. 

ADverti'se*. n.f.\advertifeur, Fr.] 

1. He that gives intelligence or in formation. 

2. The paper in which advertifements are 
publifhed. 

Advertising^ Advertising.^***/. 
■adj. [from advert ife. ~\ Active in giving 
intelligence; monitory: a word not 
now in ufe. 

As I was then 

Advtrtifing, and holy to your bufinefs. 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied at your fervice. Sbaktfp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

To Advb'spb* ate. v.u. [advefpero, Lat.] 
To draw towards evening. Di3. 

AdvTc e. n.f [avis, advis , Fr. from ad- 
vifo 9 low Lat.] 

1. Counfel; inftruttion : except that in- 
ftrudlion implies fuperiority, and advice 
may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our Watch up, and, by my advice. 

Let us impart what we have feen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art! 
Without thy poor advice, the labVmg heart 
To worfe extremes with fwifter fteps would run ; 
Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

2. Reflection ; prudent eonfideration : as, 
he always ails with good advice • 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpof'd, 

Such temperate order, in fe fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefp. King John. 

Confutation ; deliberation : with the 
particle vsitb* 

Great princes, taklr^ advice with workmen, 
with no left coft, fet their things together. 

1 • Bacon's Fffayr. 

Intelligence; as, the merchants received 
advice of their lofs. This fenfe is fomc- 
what low, and chiefly commercial. 

Advi'ce-boat. n. f. A vefiel employed 
to bring intelligence. 

Ad v i'sa B lE. adj. [from advife .] Prudent ; 
fit to be advifed. 

Some judge it advfable for a man to account 
with his heart every day ; and this, no doubt, is 
the beft and fiifeft courfe j for ftill the oftner, the 
better. South '1 Sermonu 

It is not advifable to reward, where men have 
the tendemefs not to punifti. L EJirange's Tablet. 

Advi'sablenESS. n.f. [from advifable.] 

The quality of being advifable, or fit; 
fitnefs; propriety. 

To ADVTSE. v. a. [advifer, Fr.] 

1.. To counfel: with the particle to before 
the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, gO'arm'd^—• 

•Arm’d, brother?- — - — — 

•Brother, 1 advife you to the heft. 

Shakefp. King hear. 
I would advife aH gentlemen to learn merchants 
accounU,and not to think it a (kill that belongs not 
to them. Locke. 

When I confider the feruples and cautions I here 
Jay in your way, methinks it looks as if I advifed 
you to fomething which 1 would have offered at, 
but in cffc& not done. Locke. 

2. To give information 4 to inform; to 
make acquainted with any thing: often 
with the particle ^before the thing told. • 

. You were advis'd, his flelh was capable 
Of wounds And fears; and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, where moft trade of danger rang’d. 

JSbakeJpeare. 

Such 
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Such difeourfe bring on, 

A* may advife him of his happy ft ate ; 

Happinefe in his pow’r, left free to will. 

Paradife Dof. 

A potting meflenger difpatch’d from hence, 

Of this fair troop advis'd their aged prince. 

Dryden's JEnad. 

To Advi'se. V. 

1. To confult: with the particle with be¬ 
fore the perfon confulted j as, be advifed 
*with bis companions. 

2. To coniider^ to deliberate. 

Advife it this he worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here. 

Hatching vain empires. 

Miltin't Parsdifi Lofl, b. ii. 

.Ad v i's E d. participial adj . [from ad<vift. ] 

j. Acting with deliberation and defign; 
prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather In his difeourfe, than 
in his apparel or gefturc j and, .In his difeourfe, 
let him be rather advifed in his anfwers, than for- 
■ward to tell ftories. Bacon's Effays. 

Th’ Almighty F ather, where he fits 
Shrin’d in hit fanfluary of heav’n fecure, 

. Confultiag on the fum of things fore leer. 

This tumult, and permitted ah, admit* d. - 

Pared ft Lcfl t b» vi. 

2. Performed with deliberation * done oa 
pnrpofe ; afled with defign. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we 
-breathe, fleep, and move, we fet forth the glory 
of God, as natural agents do j albeit we have no 
rexprefs purpofe to make that our end, nor any ad¬ 
vifed determination therein to follow aiaw. 

Hooker, b . i. t>. 49. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one ihaft, 

I ftiot his fellow of the felf-fame flight. 

The Cel f -fame way, with more advifed watch. 

To find the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. Sbakefp . Merchant of Venice • 

Advi'sedly. ad*v. £from advifed.] So¬ 
berly ; heedfvilly 5 deliberately ; pur- 
pofely; by defign ; prudently. 

This book, advifedly read and diligently followed 
-but one year at home, would do more good than 
three years travel abroad. Afchant. 

Surprise may be made by moving dungs, when 
the party is in hafte, and cannot ft ay to coofidtr 
adxnffdlj of that which is moved. 

Bacon, Bffay xxiit. 

Thou ftileft fecend thought! (by all allowed rite 
beft) a relapfe, and accofeft conftancy of mifehief 
in what is natural, and advifodJy undertaken. 

Sir John Suckling. 

Ad vi's edness. n.f. [from advifed.] De¬ 
liberation ; cool and prudent procedure. 

While things are in agitation, private men may 
modeftly tender their thoughts to the consideration 
of thofe that are in authority; to whole -care it 
belonged), in preferibipg concerning indifferent 
things, to proceed will) all juft advifedneft and mo¬ 
deration. Sounderjon % Judgment in one View. 

Advuement. n.f. [advifement, Fr.] 

I. Coanfel; information. 

Mote I wote. 

What ftrange adventure do ye now purfuc ? 
Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, 

Mote ftead you much. Fairy 2 %uetn. 

I will, according to your advifement, declare the 
•crib, which feem moft hurtful. 

Spenfer't State of Ireland. 

xt. It is taken likewife, in old writers, for 
prudence and circumfpe&ioa. It is now, 
in both fenfes, antiquated. 

Ad vi's er. n.f. [from adrift.] The per- 
fon that advifes, or gives counfel ; a 
-counfellor. 

Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 
And with himfcli, his beft advifer 9 talks* 

JVaiUr. 


t. 


They never fail of their moft artful and indefa¬ 
tigable addrefs, to filence the impertinent advifer , 
whofe feverity awes their exceJTes. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

Adula'tiON. n.f [adulation, Fr. adula¬ 
te o, Lat.] Flattery ; high compliment. 

O be fick, great Greatnefs I 
And by thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation t 

Sbakijpeare's Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned 
him now with t)ic greateft bitternefs, without im¬ 
puting the ieaft crime to him,.committed fincethe 
time of that exalted adulation , or that was not then 
as much known to them, as it could be now. 

Clarendon. 

Adula'tor. n.f [adulator, Lat.] A flat¬ 
terer. Di/3. 

A'dulatory. adj. [adulatorius , Lat.] 
Flattering; full of compliments. 

ADU'LT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; 
pad the age of infancy and weaknefe. 

They would appear lefs able to approve themfelvea, 
not only to the confeifor, but even to the catechift, 
in their adult age, than they were in their minority j 
' as having fcarce ever thought of “the principles of 
their religion, fince they conned them to avoid 
correftion. Decay tf Piety. 

The earth, by thefe applauded fchools, *tis faid. 
This Angle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who g own adult , fo chance, it feems, enjoin'd. 
Did, male and- female, propagate their kind. 

Blackmon r. 

Auu'lt. n.f. A perfon above the age oi 
infancy, or grown to fome degree of 
ftrength; fome times full grown: a word 
ufed chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The deprdfion of the cranium, without a frac¬ 
ture, can but feldom occur J and then it happens 
to children, whole bones are more pliable and foft 
than thofe of adults• Sharp's Surgery. 

Adu'ltness. n. f. [from adult.'] The 
date of being adult. See Adoles¬ 
cence. Did. 

To Adu'lter. *v. a. [, adulterer , F r. adul¬ 
ter 0, Lat.] To commit adultery with 
another : a word not claflical. 

His chaftewife 

He adulters ftill: his thoughts lie with .a whore. 

Ben Jonfon. 

Adu'lterant. n. f [adulterant, Lat. ] 
The perfon'or thing which adulterates. 

To Adu'iterate. v. a. [ adulterer , Fr. 
adultero, Lat.] 

1. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, ohl 

Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. 

Sbakefpeare . 

z. To corrupt by fome foreign admixture; 
to contaminate. 

Common pot-aftics, bought of them that fell it 
in (hops, who are not fo toolifhiy knavifh as to 
adulterate them with la It-pet re, which is much 
dearer than pot-afhes. Boyle • 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage 
of conftituthm, that it fhouLd not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind ; yet this lecond nature 
would alter the crafis of hit understanding. 

-Glarrvtllit Scepfis Siiemifica, c. xvi. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue 
with ftrange words, that it would be impoflible for 
one of our great-grandfathers to know what his 
pofterity have been doing. . Spitlator. 

Adulterate, adj. [from To adulterate .] 

L. Tainted with the goilt of adultery. 

I Jim poflefi’d with an adulterate blot; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of lull > 
Being ftnunpttgd by thy contagion. 

fiC. ctyc/E - :rt. 


2. Corrupted with fome foreign 

It docs indeed differ no more, thai 


That inceftuous, that adulterate heart. 

Sbakefpeare* 

mixture. 

more, tnan the maker 
of adulterate wares docs from the vender of them. 

Government of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and filver, and 
may keep their adulterate copper at home. 

Swift's Mifcellanieu 

Adu'lter aten ess. »./[from adulterate J 
The quality or Rate of being adulterate, 
or counterfeit. 

Adulteration, n.f. [from adulterate .] 

1. The a& of adulterating or corrupting 
by foreign mixture ; contamination. 

To make the compound pals for the rich metal 
Ample, is an adulteration , or counterfeiting : but 
if it be done avowedly, and without difgu.fing, it 
may be a great faviug of the richer metal. 

Bacons Natural Hifcry, N° 798. 

2. The Rate of being adulterated, or con¬ 
taminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the 
nobleft wines, where (umething of the colour, fpirit, 
and flavour, will remain. Felton on the Claffics. 

Adu'lterer. n.f [adulter, Lat.] The 

perfon guilty of adultery. 

With what impatience mull the mufe behold 
The wife by her procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho‘ the law makes null th 1 adulterer'8 deed 
Of lands to her, the Cuckold may fucceed. 

Dry den's Juvenal. 

Adu'lter ess. n.f. [from adulterer.] A 
woman that commits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when /he was afked. 
What was the punifhment for adultereffcs T There 
are no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue, § 3 .. 

Helen’s rich attiic. 

From Argos by the fam’d adult'refs brought. 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought 

Dryden's Virgil. 

A D u'l t e r i n E. n.f. [adulterine, Fr. adul¬ 
ter inns, Lat.] A child born of an adul- 
tereis : a term of canon law. 

Adu'lterous. adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty 
of adultery. 

Th* adulterous Antony, moft large 
In -his abominations, turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That nofes it againft us. 

Sbakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra* 

An .adulterous perl on is tied to jreftiturion of 
the injury, fo far as it is repsrabie ; and to make 
provifion for the children, that they may not injure 
the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whofe faith th’ adult'rous youth rely’d; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? 

Dryden's JEmid. 

ADU'LTERY. n. f. [ adulterium , Lat.] 
The a& of violating the bed of a mar¬ 
ried perfon. .2 

All thy domeftic griefs at home be left. 

The wife’s adult'ry, with the fervant’s theft; 

And (the moft racking thought which can intrude) 
Forget falfc friends, and their ingratitude. 

Dryden's Juvenal, 

Adu'mbrant. adj. [from adumbrate .] 
That which gives a flight refemblance. 

T7 ADU'MBR ATE. *v. a. [adnmbro, Lat.] 
To foadow out; to give a flight like- 
nefs ; to exhibit a feint refemblance, 
like that which ftiadows afford of the 
bodies which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as 
refeue j and therefore Is adumbrated by all thofe 
pofitivc excellencies, which can'endear or recom¬ 
mend. Decay of P iety m 

Adumbra'tion. n. f [ftom adumbrate.] 

i. Th* 
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1. The aft of adumbrating, or giving a 
flight and imperfect representation* See 
AoVMUATa. 

To make fome adumbrmim of thil we mean, 

It is rather an inpulfion or contufion of the air,! 

than i* elUtoc or fedioo of the fame* 

Bac. NaU Htft, N° 1*7. 

g. The flight and imperfeft reprefentation 
of a thing ; a faint ketch. 

The •bfrrvert view hot the backfide of the hang¬ 
ings i the right one i« on the other fide the grave: 
aad our knowledge is but like thole broken ends j 

at beft a njoft confuted adumbration . 

GlamviUe t Scepfts Scientific 0. 

Thofe of the firft fort have fome adumbration 
of the rational nature, as vegetables have of the 
fenfible. talc's Origin. 

Apvna'tiok. n.f. [from ad and unus , 
Lat.] The ft ate of being united ; union: 
a word of little ufe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ft raw, duft, and 
water, are fuppofed to be united into one lump, 
the cold does not caufe any real union or adutration, 
but only hardening the aqueous parts of the liquor 
into ice, the other bodies, being accidentally pre- 
fent in that liquor, are froaen up in it, but not 
really united. Bogle- 

Adu'ncitv. n.f[adundtas, Lat.]Crook- 
ednefs ; flexure inwards ; hookednefs. 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe 
of the great and habitual immorality of thofe ani- 
mak. Arbvtbmt amd Pope's Marl. Scrib. 

A d u'n qjj b. adj. [adstneus, Lat.] Crooked ; 
bending inwards ; hooked* 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, pies, 
jays, daws, and ravens; of which parrots have an 
adunqmt bill, but the reft not. 

Bacons Nat. Hift. N° 438. 

A'dvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.] The 
aft of pleading ; vindication ; defence: 
apology ; a word in little ufc. 

if any there are who are of opinion that there 
Sre no antipodes, or that the ftars do fall, they 
ft all not want herein the applaufe or advaeacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errears, b. i. 

A'DVOCATE. n.f [advocatus, r Lat.] 

1. He that pleads the caufe of another in 
a court of judicature. 

An advocate, in the general import of the word, 
is that perfon who has the pleading and manage¬ 
ment of a judicial caufe. In a ftridfc way of fpeak- 
ing, only that perfon is ftUed advocate, who is the 
patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
tcgaiui , and, in Englift, a perform of the long 
robe* Ay life's Par ergon. 

Learn what thou ow'ft thy country and thy friend j 
'What's irquifite to fparc, and what to fpend 1 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the (lore 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor* 

Drydtns Perjius. 

a. He that pleads any caufe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertift or vindicator. 

If fte dares truft me with her little babe, 

I'll (hew *t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud’ft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the feveral forms of government that have 
been, or are, in the world* chat eaufc feema com¬ 
monly the beu§t, that has the better advocate, or 
ia advantaged by frefter experience. 

-* ‘Temple's Miscellanies. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before 
the perfon or thing, in whofe favour die 
plea is offered. 

Foe* to all living worth except your own. 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. 

, Pope's Epifileu 

4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it 

ftands for one of the offices of our Re¬ 
deemer, 1 
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m Me hit ad vo c a t e. 

And propitiation ; all his works on me, 

* 3 ood, or not good. Ingraft. Mil ton's Petr ad. tad. 

A dvocaction, n.f [from advocate.] The 
office or aft of pleading; plea; apology. 

My advocation is not now in tune; 

My lord ia not my lord 5 nor fbould I know him, 

Were he in favour, as ia humour, alter’d* 

Sbahefpeare's Othello. 

Advolaction, n. f [advlo, advolatum, 

Lat .1 The aft of flying to fomething. 

J DU 1 . 

Advolu'tion. n.f. [advolntio, Lat.] The 
aft of roiling to fomething. 
Advo'utry. if. f [avontrie , Fr.] A- 

dultery. 

He was the mod perfidious man upon the earth, 
and he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advosttry and a rape. Bacon's Henry VII. 

An vow*', n.f. He that has the right of 
advowfon. See Advowson* 
Advo'wson, or Advowzek, n.f. [In 
common law.] A right to prefent to a 
benefice, and fignifies as much as Jus 
Patronatus . In the canon law, it is fo 
termed, becaufe they that originally ob¬ 
tained the right of prefenting to any 
church, were great benefaftors thereto ; 
and are therefore termed fometimes Pa- 
treni , fometimes Ad-vocati. Cowell. 

To Adu're. v. n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn 
up : not in ufe* 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt 

nor Scorch, doth mellow, and not adore. 

Bacon s Nat. Htft. N° 319. 

Adu'st- adj . [aduflus , Lat.] 

1. Burnt up ; hot as with fire ; fcorched. 

By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter; and fuch a heat as will not make the 
body eduft, or fragile. Bacon. 

Which with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. 

Milton's Pared* Loft. 

2. It is generally now applied, in a me¬ 
dicinal or philofophical fenfe, to the 
complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are a duft, as, by long heat, become 
of a hot and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. 

Quincy. 

To cafe the foul of one oppreflrv* weight. 

This quits an empire, that embroils a (late. 

The fame advft complexion has impcll’d 
Charles to .the convent, Ph ilip to the field. Pope. 

Adi/sted. adj. [See Adust.] 

1. Burnt; fcorched ; dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art 
Concotted, and adujkd, they reduc’d 
To blacked grain, and into (lore convey’d* 

Paradi/t Left. 

2. Hot, as the complexion. 

They ire but the fruits of adufted choler, and 
the evaporations of a vindicative fpirit* Howell. 

Adu'stible. adj. [from aduft.] That 
which may be adufted, or burnt up. Dipt. 
Adu'stion. n.f [from adnft.} The aft 
of burning up, or drying, as by fire. 

This is ordinarily a confequcnc* of a burning 
colliquative fever; the- fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduftion, upon the 
drier and flefliy parts, changes into a roarcid fever. 

Harvey on Conjunctions • 

Ana. n.f See Ad dice* 

AE, or JfL A diphthong of very fre¬ 
quent ule in the Larin language, which 
fee ms not properly to have any place in 
the Engfilh ; fince the a of the Saxon* 
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has been long mt of ufe, being changed 
to e Ample, to which, in words fre¬ 
quently occurring, the a of die Romans 
is, in the fame manner, altered, as in 
equator, eqrino&ial, and even in Eneas-. 

AL gilops. n.f. Gr. fignifying 

goat-eyed, the goat being fubjeft to this 
ailment.} A tumour or fwelling in the 
great comer of the eye, by the root of 
the nofe, either with or without an in¬ 
flammation : alio a plant fo called, for 
its fuppofed virtues againft fuch a dif- 
temper. Quincy. 

JBgilops it a tubercle in the inner canthus of 
the eye. IVifemads Surgery. 

JE'glogv*. n. f [written infteaa of 
eclogue , from a miftaken etymology.] A 
paltoral; a dialogue in verfe between 
goat-herds. 

Which moved him rather in oeglcgmes otherwife 
to write, doubting, perhaps, hit ability, which he 
little needed, or minding to fumift our tongue 
with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

Spenfcrs Pafhralu 

JEg ypti'acum. n. f. An ointment con¬ 
fiding only of honey, verdigreafe, and 
vinegar. Quinty. 

JE l, or Eal, or Al [in compound names, 
as vat in the Greek compounds] figni- 
fies all% Or altogether . So AElwin is z 
complete conqueror : Albert, all illuftrisms z 
Aldred, altogether reverend: Alfred, alto¬ 
gether peaceful. To tfaefe Pammacbius , 
Pancratius , Pomp hi lists, &c. do in fome 
meafure anfwer. Gtbfon*s Camden* 
JElf [which, according to various dia- 
lefts, is pronounced ulf, nvelpb, hulph , 
hilp, hetfe , and, at this day, help] im¬ 
plies afliftance. SoABlftwin is victorious j 
and Azlfwold, an auxiliary governour ; 
AE If gif a, a lender , of afjsftance : with 
which Boetius, Symmachus , Epicurus , fee* 
bear a plain analogy. Gtbfens Camden* 
JE n 1 g m a. See Enigma. 

Ae'rial. adj. [aerius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as confiding of it* 

The thunder, when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall. 

Paradife Loft. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly. 
Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry (ky. Prior « 

f gathered the thicknefs of the air, or aerial in¬ 
terval, of the glafies at that ring. 

Newton's Bpritkt* 
Vegetables abound more with aerial particle* 
than animal fubftances. Arbutbnot on Aliments* 

2. Produced by the air. 

The gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfues. 
Atrial honey, and ambrohJ dews. 

Dryden's Vtrg » Georg. 

3. Inhabiting the air. 

Where thofe immortal ft ape* 

Of bright aerial fpirit* live infpher’d. 

In region* mild, of calm-and ferene air* 

Paradift Regained . 
Aerial animals maybe lubdivided into bird* and 
flies. t Locke0 

4* Placed in the aiF. 

Here iubfterranein work*, and cities fee. 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

Pope's Ejfay on Matt. 

5. High; elevated in fituauon, and there¬ 
fore in the air. 

A fpacious city flood, with flrracft wall* 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d. 
Aerial fpires) and citadels, the feat 
Of kings and heroes refolute in war. Philips • 

A'bkib. 
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A'erie. n. f [mriip Fr.] The jproper 
word, in hawks and other birds or prey, 
for that which we generally call a neft 
in other birds. Cowell. 

AeroLogy. n.f [«i^ and Gr.] 

The do&rine of the . r. 

A'eromancy. n. f [i^and Gr.] 

The art of divining by the air. Didf. 

Airo'metry. n.f and pfyfaJ] The 
art of meafuring the air. Di£l. 

AERoLcorY. n.f and ouivUt, Gr.] 
The obfervation of the air. Di£l. 

^thiops-mineral. n./* A medicine 
fo called, from its dark colour, prepar¬ 
ed of quickfilver and fulphur, ground 
together in a marble mortar to a black 
powder. Such as have ufed it mo ft, 
think its virtues not very great. Quincy. 

JE ti'tbs. n.f [«« l+ 9 an eagle.] Eagle- 
ftone. It is about the bignefs of a cheft- 
nut, and hollow, with Ibmewhat in it 
that rattles upon fhaking. Quincy. 

Afa'r. adv. [from a and at* and far.] 
See Far. 

j . At a great diftance. 

So ffiaken as we are, fo wan with care. 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe Aort-winded accents of new broils. 
To be commenc’d in ftrouds afar remote ? 

Sbakefpeart's Henry IV. 

We hear better when we hold our breath than 
contrary j infbmucb as in liftening to attain a 
found afar off, men hold thei* breath. 

Bacons Natural H'tJforjy N° 484. 

1, To or from a great diftance. 

Heft or haftened ta relieve hii boy ; 
Dtfmi&’d hit bumifh’d helm, that ihone afar. 

The pride of wamours, and the pomp of war. 

- Dryden. 

3. From afar ; from a diftant place. 

The rough Vulturous, furious m its courfe. 
With rapid ftreams divides the fruitful grounds. 

And from a for in hollow murmur founds. 

Add-on on Italy. 

4. Afar off ; remotely diftant. 

Much fufccfting his fecret ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with France, but fecretly and 
afar off, and to be governed as occafiors fhould 
Y1 fy, Sir Jtbn Hayward. 

Afs'ard. participial ad/., [from to fear , 
for tofright, with a redundant.] 

a. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 
And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A fake of fire, that fiafhing in his beard, 

Him all amas’d, and almoft made afford. 

Fairy Quten. 

But tell me, Hal, art thou not-horridly afford t 
Thou being heir apparent, could the world pick 
thee out three fuch enemies again. 

Sbokefpeart's Henry IV. 

TUI he-cberifh too much beard. 

And make Love, or me, afford. 

Ben Jonfens Underwoods. 

z. It has the particle of before the objeft 
of fear. 

Fear is described by Spenfer to ride in armour, 
at the daihing whereof he looks afeard of hirafelf. 

Bench am. 

It is now obfclete; the laft author 
whom I have found ufing it, is Sedley. 

jfFER. n.f. [Lat.] The fouth-weft wind. 

With adverfc blaft upturns them from the 
fouth, 

Motus and Affr, black with thnnd’rous clouds. 

Milton 1 paradife Left. b. x. 

Affability, n.f [affabilitt, Fr. af 
fabilitat, Lat. See Affable*] Tie 
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quality of being affable; eafinefs of 
manners; courteoufnefs ; civility ; con- 
defeenfion. It is commonly ufed of 
fuperiours. 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit. 

Her affability and bathful modefty. 

Her wond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

Sbakefpearc. 

He was of a moll flowing courtefy and affabi- 
ftty to all men, and fo defirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough confider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perfen. Clarend. 

All infhnces of charity, fweetnefs of converfa- 
tior, affability , admonition, all fignilications ot 
tendernefs, care, and watchfulnefs, muft be ex- 
prefied towards children. Taylor. 

It is impofitble for a publick minifter to be fo 
open and eafy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition; but this may be helped out 
by an affability of addrefs. L'Eftrange. 

A'F FABLE. adj. [affable, Fr. affabilis, 
Lat.] 

1. Eafy of manners; accoftable; cour¬ 
teous ; complaifant. It is ufed of fu¬ 
periours. 

He was affable , and both well and fair fpoken, 
and would ufe fl range fweetnefs and blandifb- 
ment of words, where he defired to affeft or per- 
fuade any thing that h« took to heart. Bacon. 

Her father is 

An affable and courteous gentleman. 

Sbaktfg. Tam. Shrew. 

Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Thy condefcenfion, and (hall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

2. It ig applied to the external appear¬ 
ance ; benign; mild; favourable. 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with a 
krone and affable uaunttnancc upon all the 
writers of his age. 

ALfablehesf. If. f 
Courtefy; affability. 

A'fpably. odv. [from 

r affable manner; courteoufty ; civilly. 

A'ffabrOvs. adj. [affaire, Fr.] Skil¬ 
fully made; complete; finiftied in a 
workman-like mauner. Diet. 

Affabula'tiok. n.f [affabul&tia, Lat.] 
The moral of a fable. Du 9 . 

Affa'ir. n.f [affaire, Fr.] Bufinefs ; 
fomething to be managed or tranfafted. 
It is ufed for both private and public 
matters. 

1 wu not bon* for courts or great affairs \ 

J pay my debts, believe, and fay my prayers. Pope. 

A. good acquaintance with method will greatly 
a flirt every one in ranging, difpofing, and manag¬ 
ing all human affairs. Watts's Logic A. 

Wh.il St. joba’alkill in ftate affairs. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford's cares. 

To aid their finking country lent. 

Was all deftroy’d by one event. Swift. 

To Affb ar. *v. n. [from offer, Fr.] To 
confirm ; to giv# a fanftion to; to 
eftablilh : an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country 1 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafts fure; 

For goodnefs dares not check thee ! 

His title'Is affcard. Sbaktfp. Macbeth. 

Affb'ct. n. f [from the verb affifl*] 

1. Affeftion ; paflion ; fenfaxion. 

It leemeth that as the feet have a fympathy 
wtch the head, fo the wrifts have a fympathy 
with the heart; we fee the cffe&s and pafiionx of 
the heart and fpirits ar* notably difclofed by the 
pulfe* Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N® 97. 

2. Quality; circumftancc. 

I find it difficult to make out one Angle ulcer, 
H authors describe it,, without other fymp rents or 
cffe&s joined to it. Wfcman. 


[from 
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This is only the antiquated word for 

affc&ion . 

To AFFR'CT. v. a. [afftfier, Fr. officio , 
affeSum , Lat.] 

1. To aft: upon; to produce effefts in any 
other thing. 

The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo /hint. 

As might affeSl the earth with cold and heat. 
Scarce tolerable. Mthen's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; fo fat at 
thefe qualities relate to, and affcEl, the aftioni of 
men. South's Sermons. 

Vet even thofe two particles do reciprocally 
afftfi each other with the lame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the fame diftance in any other 
fituation imaginable. Bentley's Sermons • 

2. To move die paflions* 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affcElcd with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
knee of that Being, whom none can fee and Uve ; 
he muft be much more affe&cd, when he con- 
fiders, that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the aftions of his life, and reward or 
punilh him accordingly. 

Addijon, SpcBater* *iy. 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after: fpoken 
of perfons.' 

Atridcs broke 

His filence next, hut ponder’d ere he fpoke : 

Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey. 

But this proud man affefh imperial fway* 

Dry den's filed. 

4. To tend to; to endeavour after; fpoken 
of things. 

The drops of every fluid *ff <8 a round figure, 
by the mutual attraftion of their parts; as the 
globe of the earth and fea affoHs a round figure, 
by the mutual attraftion of its parts by gravity. 

Newton's Oprich • 

To be fond of; to be pleafed with; 
to love; to regard with fondnefe. 

That little which fome of the heathen did 
chance to hear, concerning fuch matter as the 
facred Scripture plentifully conraineth, they did 
in wonderful fort affetf. Hooker, b. i. 

There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours 1 If I affcfl it more. 

Than as your honour, and as your renown. 

Let me no more from this obedience rife. 

Sbakefpeart'% Henry IV, 

Think not that wan we love, and ft rife afftB ; 
Or that we hate fwcet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 

None but a woman could a man direft 
To tell us women what we moftaffeB. 

Dryd. Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a ihew of fomething; to 
ftudy the appearance of any thing; 
with feme degree of hypocrify. 

Another nymph, amongft the many fair. 

Before the reft affi&ed ftill to ftand. 

And watch’d my eye, preventing my command. 

Prior. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their 
affefied coldnefs and indifference quite kills all-the 
i&ndnefs of a lover. Addtfon, SpeBatvr, N° 17c. 

Coquet and coy at once her air. 

Both ftudied, though both feem neglefted ; 

Carelefs flic is with artful care, 

AfftHmg to feem unaffefted. Qongreve* 

The confcious hurt)and, whom like fymptoma 
feizc. 

Charges on her^he guilt of their difeaft ; 

Affcfhng fury, aft* a madman’s part. 

He’ll rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Gram/illk 

To imitate in an unnatural and con- 
ftrained manner. 

Spenfer, in affe&ing the ancients, writ no lan¬ 
guage ; yet I would have him read for his matter,, 
but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben fenfon's Difcoveries. 

8. T* 
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t. To convift of feme crime; to attaint 
with guilt; a phrafe merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be pro- 
mifed and not paid, the hufband it not obliged to 
allow her alimony* But if her parents fhall be¬ 
come insolvent by fome misfortune, flic (ball have 
alimony, unleft you can affeB them with fraud, 
in promising what they knew they were not able 
to perfbrm. Ayliffe's Parer port. 

Affect action. n.f. [affeBalio, Lat.J 

l. Fondnefs; high degree of liking; 
commonly with Come degree of culpa- 
bility. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if 
either councils or particular men have at any 

* time, with found judgment, ir.ifliked conformity 
between the church of Cod and infidels, the caufe 
thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only affec¬ 
tation of diflimilitude. Hooker, b • iv. ^ 7. 

z. An artificial fhew ; an elaborate ap¬ 
pearance ; a falfe pretence. 

It has been, from age to age, an affeBation to 
love the pleafure of folitude, among thofe who 
cannot poflibly be fuppofed qualified, for pafling 
life in that manner. SpeBator, N° 264. 

Affb # cted. participialadj. [from affcBJ] 

1. Moved; touched with affeCtion; in¬ 
ternally difpofed or inclined. 

No marvel then if he were iU affeBcd. 

Shakejp. King Lear. 

The model they feemed affeBcd to in their di- 
reflory, was not like to any of die foreign re¬ 
formed churches now in the world. Clarendon • 

2. Studied with over-much care, or with 
hypocritical appearance* 

Thcfe article, lifping, affeBcd phantalics, thefe 
new tuners of accents* Shakejp • Romeo and Juliet. 

3. In a perional fenfe, full of affeClation; 

as, an affeBed lady . 

Affe'ctedly. adv. [from affeBed.] 

1. In an affcCted manner; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they arc affeBcdly ignorant 5 they are 
fo willing it fbould be true, (hat they have not at¬ 
tempted to examine it. 

Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

Some indeed have been fo affeBedly vain, as to 
Counterfeit immortality, and nave ftolen their 
death, in hopes to be efleemed immortal. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. c. JO. 

By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten 
thoufand pounds, by a tax upon a few commo¬ 
dities, it it plain, you are either naturally or af¬ 
feBedly ignorant of our condition* Swift. 

2 . Studionfly ; with laboured intention. 

'Some mifperfuafions concerning the divine at¬ 
tributes, tend to*the corrupt-uj men's manners, 
.-as if they were designed and affiBcdly chofcn Tor 
that purpofe* Decay of Piety. 

Affe'ctedness. n. f. [from affeBed.] 
The quality of being affeCled, or of 
making falfe appearances. * 

AFFE'CTION. ». /. {affeBion, Fr. affec- 
tio, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being affeCled by any 
caufe, or agent. This general fenfe is 
little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig j 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bag-pipe lings i’ th’nofc. 
Cannot contain their urine, for affeBion. 

Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Paflion of any kind. 

Tben’gan the Palmer thus* moll wretched man. 
That to affeBions does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan. 

But foon through fufferance grow to fearful end. 

Fairy Queen. 

Impute it to my late fofitary life, which is prt>nu 

afftOions. Sidny, b. i. 
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AffeBions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
fuch like, being, as it were, the fundry fafluons 
and fqrms of appetite, can neither rife at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choofe but 
rife at the fight of fome things* Hooker, b. i. 

To fpeak truth of Cstfar, 

I have not known when his affeBions fway'd 
More than his reafon. Shakejp. Julius Coefar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheil dc- 
gcees of pious affeBions ; of which fome are mil¬ 
der and gentler. Tome fharper and more vehement. 

Sprat's Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your af- 
JeB'msy to excite your love and defire* Tillotjon. 

3. Love; kindnefs ; good-will to fome 
perfons ; often with to or towards be¬ 
fore the perfon. 

1 have acquainted you 
’With the dear love 1 bear to fair Ann Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer*d my affeBion. 

Sbakpjp. Merry Wtves of fVSndfor. 

My king is tangli df in affeBion to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 

Shakejp eart . 

What warmth is there in your affeBions towards 
any of thcfe princely fuitors ? 

Shakejp • Merchant of Venice. 

Make his intereft depend upon mutual affeBion 
and good correfpondcncc with others* 

Collier on General Kindnfs. 

Nor at firfl fight, like moll, admires the fair; 
For yt u he lives, and you alone (hall fhare 
His lafl affeBton, as his early care. Pope. 

4. Good-will to any objeCt; zeal; paf- 
fionate regard. 

1 have reafon to diflrufl mine own judgment, 
as that which may be overborn by my real and 
affeBion to this caufe. Baton. 

Set your affeBion upon my words ; defire them, 
and ye ihall be tnftrulled* IVijdom, vi. 11. 

His integrity to the king was without blemifh, 
and his affeBion to die church fo notorious, that 
he never deferted it. Clarendon . 

All the precepts of Chriflianity command us to 
moderate our paflions, to temper our affcBicnt to¬ 
wards all things below* Temple. 

Let not the mind of a Undent be under the 
influence of warm affeBion to things of fenfe, 
when he comes to the fearch of truth* 

IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. State of the mind, in general. 

There grows. 

In my rnoft: ill-com pos’d affection, fuch 1 
A iUnchiefs avarice, that were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of fweet founds. 

Is fit for treafons, flratagems, and fpoils 5 
The motions of his fpirit are dull as night. 

And his affeBions dark as Erebus: 

Let no fuch man be trufted. 

Shakejp • Merch. of Venice. 

6 . Quality ; property. 

The certainty and accuratenefs which is attributed 
to what mathematicians deliver, mu ft be re drained 
to what they teach,* concerning thofe purely ma¬ 
thematical difciplines, arithmetick and geometry, 
where the affeBions of quantity are abftralledly 
con tittered. Beyle. 

The mouth bring neccflary to conduit the voice 
to the fliape of its cavity, ncceffarily gives the 
voice fome particular affeBion of found in its paf- 
fage before it come to the lips. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other 
kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union ; and, 
from thofe different laws of union, there will 
arife quite different affeBions, and natures, and 
fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Sermons. 

7. State of the "body, as a&ed upon by any 
caufe. 

It feemed to me a venereal gonorrhea, and others 
thought it aloft from ferae ftorbnticai affeBbn. 

1 4 * ' fVifemadi Surgery. 
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8. Lively reprefentation In painting. 

AffeBion it the lively reprefentmeot of any paf- 
fion whatsoever, as if the figures flood not upon a 
cloth or board, but as If they were ailing upon a 
ftage. kVct ton's Architecture. 

9. It is ufed by Shakefpeare fome times 
for affeBation. 

There was rcthing in it that could indill the 
author of affeBion. Shaktfppare. 

Affe'ctionate. adj. [ affcBionnt, Fr. 
from affeBion .] 

1. Full of aire&ion; ftrongly moved ; 
warm ; zealous. 

lr> thei/ love of God, and defire to pleafe him, 
men can never be too affeBicnctc : and it is as 
true, that in their hatred of fin, men may be 
fom^times too paflion ate. Sfrett's Sermonsm 

2. Strongly inclined to; difpofed to; 
with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, 
being affcBionalt, of ojd, to the war of France. 

Bacon's Henry VI I* 

Fond ; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this pi&ure, I 
know not with how affeBion ate countenance, but, 
I am hire, with a rnoft affeBionate mind. Sidny. 

Away they fly 

AffcBionate , and undefiring bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young. 

Thomfons Spring * 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we rcflelt on all this affeBionatc care of 
Providence for our happinefs, with what wonder 
mull we obferve the licde effell it has on men 1 

Rogers's Sermons • 

Affe'ctionatbly. ad*u. [from affec¬ 
tionate .] In an affeCUonate manner; 
fondly; tenderly; benevolently. 

Affe'ction ateness. n. f [from af- 
fcBionate. ] The quality or Hate of be¬ 
ing affectionate; fondnefs; tendernefs; 
good-will; benevolence. 

Affe'ctioned. adj. [from affeBion .] 
AffeCted; conceited. This fenfe is 
now obfolete. 

An affeBiontd af* that cons ftate without book, 
and utters it by great fwaths. 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night • 

2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affcBioned one to another. 

Rom. xii. to. 

Affs'ctioubly. adv. [from affeB. 1 Irt 
an affeBing manner. DiB. 

Affective . adj. [from affeB. ] That 
which affcCts ; that which ftrongly 
tonches. It is generally uied for painful* 

Pain is fo uncafy a fentiment, that very little 
of it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment; and 
the effcll God intends this variety of ungrateful 
and offeBive fen ti men to Chou Id have on us, is to 
reclaim our affelKons from this valley of tears. 

Roger f. 

Affectuo'sity. n.f. [from affcBuous .] 
Paffionatenefs. DiB. 

Affe'ctuou8 . adj. [from affeB. ] Full 
of paflion ; as, an affeB nous fpeech: a 
word little ufed. 

To Affe're. *v. a. [offer, Fr.] A law 
term, fignifying to confirm. See To 
Affbar. 

Affe'roes. n. f. (from affen.] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, &c. upon 
oath, to mulU fuch as have committed faults ar¬ 
bitrarily puniftublc, and have no expreft penalty 
fet down by ftatute. Cowell . 

AFFTANCE. n. f. [ affiance, from offer, 
Fr.] 

i. A marriage-contraCl, 

At 
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At laft fucli grace I found, and meant I wrought. 
That i that lady to my fpoufe had won. 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought. 
Affiance made, my happineft begun. 

Fairy F^ueen* kii- 

t . Trull in general ; confidence ; fecure 
reliance. 

The duke Is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall.— 
—Ah l what's more dangerous than this fond 
affiance t 

Seems he a dove f hi» feathers are but borrowed. 

Sbakc/#earex HemyVl. 

3. Truft in the divine promifes and pro¬ 
tection. To this fenle it is now almoft 
confined. 

Religion receives man into a covenant of grice, 
where there is pardon reached out to all truly pe¬ 
nitent finnen, and afliftante pronufed, and en¬ 
gaged, and beftowed upon very ealy conditions, 
vix. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. 

Hawmex i's Fundmfentilt. 

There can be no finer way to fuccda, than b\ 
f (claiming all confidence in ourfelves, and refer¬ 
ring the events of things to Ood with an implicit 
affiance* Atterbvry't Sermons. 

To Apfi'ahce. •v. *. [from the noun 


affiance. ] 

I. Tt 


o betroth ; to bind any one by pro- 
mife to marriage. 

To me, fad maid, or rather widow fad. 

He was affianced fcqg ti-ne before. 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ) 

Falfe, errant kaight, infamous, and forefwove. 

Fatty S^uetn. 

Her ftouM Angtlohave married, was affianced t n 
her by oath, and the nuptial appointed; between 
which time of the centra#, and limit of the fp- 
lemnity, his brother was wrecked, having in that 
veil'd the dowry of his fifter. 

Sbakejfcare's Mea/ure fir Mea/ure. 

2. To give confidence. 

Stranger f wb -e'er thou art, fecurdy reft 
Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. 

Popes Odyffey. 

AffiR ires*. n.fi. [from affiance.] He 
that makes a contract of marriage be¬ 
tween two parties. D18. 

Affida'tiqn. ln.fi [from affido, Lat. 
Affixture. J See Affied.] Mutual 
coat raft; mutual oath of fidelity. DiB. 
Apfioa'vit. n.fi [affidavit fignifies, in 
the language of the common law, be 
ntaJc oath .] A declaration tipdn oath. 

▼ou faid, if 1 return'd next 'fixe in Lent, 

1 (bould be in ccmiiter of your pace ; 

In ch' interim my letters (bould take place 
Of affidavits. "* Donne. 

Cm at Rechteren fhculd have made affidavit 
that his ferraats bad been affronted,. and then 
Monficur Mefna^cr would-have done him jaftke. 

Sju -Iat or t N 0 481. 

AfriRo* participial adj. [from the verb 
ajffiy, derived from affile* Lat. Brafton 
tiling the phrafe affiidart mulitrts .] Join¬ 
ed by contraft; affianced. 

Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta'en. 

As &a II with either post's agreement ftandt Shake/#. 

Affiliation, n.fi [from ad and films* 
Lac.] Adoption*; the ail of taking-a 
Ion. Chamfers. 

X ffinaob. n. f. [< affinage , Fr.] The 
ait of refining metals by the cupel. DiB. 

Aff 1 Ted. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Join¬ 
ed by affinity to another; related to 
another. 

If partially affind* or leagu’d in office. 

Thou doft deliver more or left than Truth, 

Thou art no foldier* Sbakt/peare *1 Ottelm. 
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AffiRiTY. n> f. [affiniti, Fr. from af¬ 
finis* Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage 5 relation con- 
trailed by the halband to the kindred 
of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of 
the hulband. ft is oppofed to conj'an - 
guinity , or relation by birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the par¬ 
ticle with, and fometimes to, before the 
perfon to whom the relation is contrailcd. 

They had left none alive, by the blindnefs of 
rage killing many guiltlcfs perfons, cither for 
effirity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-kil¬ 
lers. Sidney, b. ii. 

And Solomon made tffinhy with Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh s daughter. 

* vr« •- - 

X Kings , in. I. 

A breach was made with France itfelf, notwith- 
ftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately accomplished j 
as if indeed {according to that pleafant maxim of 
ftate) kingdoms were never married. Wot ton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with 5 refera- 
blance to: fpoken of things. 

The Britifh tongue, or Welfh, was In ufe only 
in this ifiand, having great affinity with the old 
Callick. Camden. 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be¬ 
nefit. Bacon, EJfay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity %uitb 
that of poetry. Dryd. Dmfrejmy , Pref. 

Man is more diftinguHhed by devotion than by 
reafon, as foveral brute creatures difeover fome- 
thing like reafon, though they betray not any 
thing that beers the kaft affisutj to devotion. 

Addjom, Spoff. N« sol. 

To AFFTRM. v. n. [affirmo, Lat.] To 
declare ; to tell confidently; oppofed 
to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That the land Salifce lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Eive. 

Shake/#. Henry V. 

To AffiR M. v. a. 

1. To declare pofitively; as, to affirm a 

fa ft. 

2. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment: oppofed to rtvtrji or repeal. 

The houfe of peers hath a power of judicature 
in fome cafes, properly to examine, and then to 
affirm ; or, if there be caufe, to reverfe the judg¬ 
ment! which have been given in the court of king’s 
bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir C. Viliiors. 

In this fenfe we fay, to affirm the truth. 

Affi'rmable. [from affirm.] That 
which may be affirmed. 

Thofe attributes and conceptions that were ap¬ 
plicable and effirmabte of him when prefent, are 
now affimabU and applicable to him though pa ft. 

Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

Affirmance, n.fi. [from affirm.] Con¬ 
firmation ; oppofed to repeal. 

Tnk fteststfc did but reft ore an ancient fta- 
tirtc, which was itfelf alio made but in affirmance 
of the common law. Bacon. 

AffiRmant. n . f. [from affirm.] The 
perfon that affirms ; a declarer. DiB. 

Affirma'tion. n.fi. [affirmatio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of affirming or declaring : op¬ 
pofed to negation or denial. 

This gentleman vouchee,upon warrant of bloody 
affirmation, his t* be more virtuous, and left at- 
tempublc, than any of our ladies. 

Sbakejpearis Cymbdine. 

2. The pofition affirmed. 

That he (hall receive no benefit from Chnft, is 
the affirmation whereon his defpair is founded ; and 
one -v 11 s!moving this clifmal apprehenfioa, i , 
to convince him, that Chrift i dMtb, k* h# per- 
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form the condition required, {hall certainly belong 
to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Confirmation: oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, 
that ou* ftatutes fometimes are only the affirmation, 
or ratification, of that which, by common law, was 
held before. I looker* 

Affirmative, adj. [from affirm.] 

1. That which affirms, oppofed to uega~ 
five in which fenle we ufe the affirma¬ 
tive ablolutely, that is, the affirmative 
pofition. 

For the affirmative, we are now to anfwer fiich 

proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. 

V Hooker* 

Whether there are <uch beings or not, ’tis foffi- 
eient for my purpofe, that many have believed 

the affirmative. Dryden. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed: a 

fenfe ufed chiefly in fcience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va» 
nifh or ceafe, there negative ones begin ; fo in 
mechantek?, where attra&ion ceafes, there a re- 
pulfive virtue ought to fucceed. Newt. Opt • 

Applied to perfons, he who has the 
habit of affirming with vehemence 1 po- 
fitive i dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncer¬ 
tain matter, but report things modeftly and tern-*, 
perately, according to the degree of that perfua- 
fion, which is, or ought C> be, bsgotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reafon, inducing 

- thee. Taylor. 

Affirmatively, adv. [from affirma¬ 
tive.] In an affirmative manner; on 
the pofitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftralntt 
concluding not only affirmatively , but negatively ; 
not only affirming, there it no magnitude beyond 
the Uft heavena, but alfo denying, there is any 
vacuity within them. Brown s Vulgar Errtmru 

ApfiRmer. n. f. [from affirm .] The 

perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer Intends our 
whole duty to God and man; and the denier, by 
the word virtue, means only courage, or, at 
mod, our duty toward our neighbour, without in¬ 
cluding, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe 
to God. Watts's Logick • 

To AffiR. v.a. [affigo, affixum, Lat*] 

1. To unite to the end, or a pofieriori ; to 
fubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 

to difeem their differences one from another. 

Locke. 

If men conftantly affixed applaufe and difgrace 
where they ought, the principle of flume would 
have a very good influence on pubiick conduct; 
though on fecret vitUniesit lay a no reftraint. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To coimeft confequentially. 

The doarine of irrefiftibility of grace, in work¬ 
ing whatfoever it works, if «t be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude. 

Hammond's Fundamentals* 

Simply to fallen or fix. Obfolete. 

Her modeft eyes, aba feed to behold 
So many gaaers as on her do (tare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. S#en/er. 

AffiR. it.f. [affixum, L at.] A term of 
grammar. Something united to the end 
of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its tffixa, 
to denote the pronouns pofleffive or relative. 

Clarkes Latin Grammar • 

AffiR ion. n.fi. [from affix.] 

1. The aft of affixing. 

2. The ftate of being affixed. ^ DiB. 

G Affla'tion* 
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Am. action. n.f. [ttfflo, ajfflatum, Lat.] 
'i he a& of breathing upon any thing. 

- Did1. 

JFFLjTTVS. n. f. [Lat.] Communi 
cation of the power of prophecy. „ 

The poet writing again# his genius, will be 
tike a prophet without nis afflatus. 

Spence on the Odyff'ey. 

To AFFLI'CT. *v. a. [affliao, affliaum, 
Lat.] 

i. To put to pain; to grieve ; to tor¬ 
ment. 

It teachcth us how Cod thought At to plague 
and affldl them ; it doth not appoint in what 
form and manner w* ought to punifh the fin of 
Idolatry iq other*. Hooker, b. v. \ 17. 

O coward conference, how doft thou afflifl me! 
The light* burn blue—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops liand on my trembling fle/h. 

Sbakefp. Rich. lii. 
Give not ever thy mind to heavinefs, and afflilI 
not thyfelf in thine own counfel. Ecclus . xxx. 21 . 

A father affliRed with untimely mourning, when 
lie hath made an image of his child foon taken 
away, now honoured him as a Cod, which was 
then a dead man, and delivered to tliofc that were 
under him ceremonies and facrifkes. Wijdom. 

A melancholy tear afflifls my eye. 

And my heart labours with a fudden (igh. Prior . 

a. The paffive to be affliacd, has often at 
before the caufal noun; by is likewife 
proper. 

T he mother was fo effliRed at the lofs of a fine 
boy, who was her only fon, that (he died for grief 
*L* Add if on, SpeR. 

Affli'ctedness. n.f. [from affliaedf] 
The ftate of affli&ion, or of being af¬ 
flicted; forrowfulnefs; grief. 
Affli'cter. n. f. [from afflia.] The 
perfon that affli&s. 

Affliction, n.f. [affliaio, Lat.] 

1. The caufc of pain or forrow; calamity. 

To the flcfli, as -the apoftlc himfdf granteth, 
all offliRion is naturally grievous j therefore na¬ 
ture, which caufcth fear, teachcth to pray again# 
all advrrfity. Hooker, b. v. §4.?. 

We'll bring you to one that you have cozened 
cf money; I think to repay th*t money will ben 
hi ? ng it fflifiion. Shakefp^an. 

a. The ftate of forrowfulnefs; milery: 

oppofed to joy or profperity . 

Belides you know, 

Profperity 1 « the very bond of love. 

Whole fiefh complexion, and whofe heart to¬ 
gether, 

yffd >icn ai ters. Shakefp. Hunter's Tate. 

Where flinll we find the man that bears afflic¬ 
tion , M 

i Great and majeftic In his griefs, like Cato? 

* Addiftm's Cato. 

Some virtue* are only fecn in offliftivr., and feme 

in profperity. Addifon, SpeRator, N°* 57 « 

AfflTctive. ad;, [from afflia.] That 
which caufes affliction ; painful; tor¬ 
menting. " r- 

*1 hey t.iund martyrdom a duty drefled up in¬ 
deed with all that wan terrible and affliti'rve to 
human nature, yet not at all the lefs a duty. 

South. 

Nor can they find 

Where £> retire thcrafelve®, or where appeafe 
i *1 h 4 affli&ive k' en care of food, expos'd 
To winds, and florins, and jaw’s of favage death. 

Pbifipt. 

• Refllef* Psoferpinc— 

•—On the fpacious land and liquid main 

* Spreads flow dfeafe, and darts affliflrve pain. 

Prior. 

A'ffluence. n. f [affluence, Fr. tiffin- 
Mia, Lat.] 
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1. The of flowing to any place; con- 
courfe. It is aim oft always ufed flgu* 
ratirely. 

I (hall not relate the effluence of young nobler 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of'our 
priqcc being there had been noifcd. Woltor. 

2. Exubcra ncc of riches; ftream of wealth; 
plenty. 

Thole degrees of fortune, whiclTgive fulncf. 
and affluence to one fin Lion, may be want and pe- 
nur) in another. Rogers. 

Let joy or cafe, let efflucr.ee or content. 

And the gay confcience of a life well fpent. 

Calm cv’ry thought, infpirlt ev’ry grace. Pope. 

Affluency. n. f The feme with^- 

fintMce. 

A FFLUENT. adj. [ affluent, Fr. affluent, 
Lat.] 

K. Flowing to any part. 

Thcic part* are no more than foundation-piIts 
of the cnfiiing body ; which are afterward* to b« 
increafed and railed to a greater bulk, by tV 
effluent Mood chat is tranfmitted out of the mother's 
*h • Harvey on Ccnfutnption*. 

2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. 

I fee thee. Lord and end of my defire. 

Loaded and blefl with all the affluent (lore. 

Which human vows at fmoking fhrines implore. 

^ Prior. 

A'ffluentness. ». f. [from affluent .] 
The quality of being affluent. Dia. 

A'fflux. n.f. [affluxus, Lat.] 

1. The a£l of flowing to feme place; af¬ 
fluence. 

2. That which flows to another place. 

T he caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by pro¬ 
creations ; ergo, it mufl. be by new effluxes to 
London out of the country. Craunt . 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one afflux of blood {o«anotbcr. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 
An animal that mufl lie flill, receives the efflux 
of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it hap¬ 
pens to come to it. Locke. 

Afflu'xion. n.f. [affluxio, Lat.] 

1. The a£l of flowing to a particular 
place. 

2. That which flows from one place to 
another. 

An inflammation cither fimple, confining of 
an hot and fanguineous effluxion, or elfc denomi- 
nable from other humours, according unto the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 

Brown's Vvigor Err ours. 

To Affo'rd. e v. a . [affonrrer, afflonrra- 
ger, Fr.] 

I. To yield or produce ; as, the foil af¬ 
fords grain*, the trees afford fruits. This 
feems to be the primitive flgnification. 
To grant, or confer any thing; gene¬ 
rally in a good fenfe, and femetimes in 
a bad, but lefs properly. 

So foon as Maurmon there arriv'd, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Feiry Queen. 

This is the confolatiun of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity affordttb continual comfort ahd 
fecurity ; and this is the affl.&ion of hell, to wham 
if affbrdetb defpair and remedilefs calamity. 

. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. To be able to fell. It is ufed always 

with reference to feme certain price 5 as, 

I can afford this for lefs than the other . 

They Jill their magazines in times of the greatefl 
plenty, that lo they may afford cheaper, and »n- 
creafe the public revenue at a f.nall cxpence of its 
members. Addifim on Italy . 

I* To be able to b:.’.r txpcnceO 3s, -7 *j- 
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ders can afford mere finery in peace than 
•war. 

The fame errours run through all families, 
where there i* wealth enough to efflrd that their 
font may be good lor nothing. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

To AFFO'REST. *v. a. [affcrcjlare, Lat.] 
To turn ground into foreft. 

It appeareth, by Cbarte dt Fnrffa, that - he 
afforeped many woods and waflcs, to the grievance 
of the fubjcO, which by that law were difafth- 
refted. Sir Jcbn Davies on Ireland. 

Afforesta'tjon. n.f. [from cfforefi.\ 

The charter de Fortfia was to rcfoim the en¬ 
croachments made in the time of Rkbard I. and 
Henry II. who had made new afforcjlationt, and 
xnuen extended the rigour of the tore# laws. 

Halts Counter Law of England. 

To Affr a'nchise. <v.a. [affrancher,Ei.'\ 
To make free. 

To AFFRA'Y. */. «. [effrayer, or effriger, 
Fr. which Menage derives from fragor ; 
perhaps it comes.from frigus.] To 
fright; to terrify ; to ftrike with fear. 
This word is not now in ufc. 

The fame to wight he never would difclofe. 

But when as monflers huge he would difimay. 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he woifld affray. 

* Ferry Queen. 

Affra'y, or Affra'yment. n.f. [from 
the verb.] 

1. A tumultuous aflault of one or more 
perfens upon others; a law term. A 
battle : in this fenfe it is written fray, 

2. Tumult; confufion : out of ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quierfnme. 

Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad affray. Sperfer • 

AffrYction. n.f. [affriRio, Lat.] The 
aft of rubbing one thing upon another. 

I have divers time* obferved, in wearing filvcr- 
hilted fwords, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cloaths, if they were of a light-coloured doth, 
the effriRkn would quickly blacken them; and, 
congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked 
almofl all over, when I had a while carried them 
about me in a filver cafe. Boyle. 

To AffrTcht. *v . a. [See Fright.] 
i . To afieflwidi fear; to terrify. It gene¬ 
rally implies a fudden impreffion of fear. 

Thy name affrights me, in whole found is death. 

Sbakefpcare's Henry VI. 
Godlike hi* courage Teem'd, whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face of death a± fright. Waller. 

He, when his country (threaten'd with alarm) 
Requires his courage and his conq'ring arm, 

Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright • 

Drydcns JEneid. 

2. It is ufed in the paflive, femetimes with 
at before the thing feared. 

Thou (halt not be affrighted at them : for tha 
Lord thy God is among you. Deut. vii. 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle •with be¬ 
fore the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With heili/h fiends, or furies mad uproar. 

He then uprofe. Ferry Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 

AffrTght. n. f. [from the verb.} 
i- Tcrrour; fear. This word is chiefly 
poetical. 

As the moon, cloathed With cloudy night. 

Does Ihew to him that walks in feir and fad 
offr'gk*. * Fairy Queen. 

Wide was his parifti, not contracted clofe 
In ftrects, but here and there a draggling houfe ; 
Yet (till he was at hand, without reqncfl. 

To ferve the lick, to fuccour the dillrefs'd ; 
Tempting, on/oot, alone, without affright, 

The danger* of a dark tcmpclluous night. 

•Diydcn's Falla. 
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r. The crtufe of fear ; a terrible objeft ; 
dreadful appearance. 

i fee the gods 

UfbraM our fuff'rings, and would humble them. 
By feeding thefe affrights , while we are here. 

That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 

B* Jorf, Catiline • 

The war at hand appear **itb more affright y 
And rife6 ev'ry moment to the fight. Dryd. JEntid. 

Affri chtpul. adj. [from affright.] 
Full of affright or terrour; terrible; 
dreadful. 

There is an abfence of all that is deftruftive or 
affrightful to human nature. Decay of PictK. 

Affri^chtmint. n.f. [from affright.] 
t. The impreffioo of fear; terrour. 

She awaked with the affright meat of a dream* 

JVotton. 

Paflionate words or blows from the tutor, fell 
the child's mind with terrour and -affr\gbtmtnt\ 
which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no room for other impreifeon. Locke. 

z. The ftate of fearfulnefs. 

Whether thofe that, under any anguifh of 
mind, return to affrightnevts or doublings, have 
not been hypreritea. Hammond. 

To AFFRO'NT. *v. a. [affronter , Fr. that 

is, ad front em flare ; ad front cm contu- 
nuliatn allidere , to infult a man to his 
- face.] 

1. To meet face to face ; to encounter. 

* This feems the genuine and original 
fenfe of the word, which was formerly 
indifferent to good or ill. 

We hate dofety fent for Hamlet hither. 

That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. Shelf pear e's Hamlet. 

The feditious, the next day, affronted the king's 
forces at the entrance of a highway; whom when 
they found both read) and refolute to fight, they 
defin'd enterparlance. Sir John Hayward , 

2. To meet, in an boftile manner, front 
to front. 

His holy rites and fo'emn fearts profan'd. 

And with their darkuefs durft affront his light. 

Paradife Left. 

3. To offer an open infult; to offend 
avowedly. With refpeft to this fenfe, 
it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a 
man ftrikes another on the back, and 
then runs away, the perfon fo llruck is 
injured, but not affronted ; an affront al¬ 
ways implying a j unification ofthe aft. 

Did not this fatal war affront ihy coaft ? 

Yet fatteft thou an idle looker-on. Fairfax , 1 . 51. 

But harm precedes not fin, only our roe. 
Tempting, affiants us with his foul efteem 
Of our integrity. Milton t Paradife Lfl 9 b. ix. 

1 would learn the canfe, why Tornfmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Atmoft within my fight, affronts a prince. 

Who (bortly (hall command him. 

• Dry den s Sparifh Friar. 

This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnefs for the 
gladiator, and is interpreted as fiitirr. But how 
can onfc imagine, that the F athers would have dared 
to affrrnt the wife of Aurelius f AJdiJon. 

Apr ro'ht. n.f. [from the verb affront.] 
j. Open oppofition ; encounter: & fenfe 
not frequent, though regularly deduci- 

• ble from the derivation. 

FrarMs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk'd about admir'd of all, and dreaded 
On hoftik ground, none daring my affront • 

Samfcm Agor.iftes, 

2. Infult offered to the face ; contemptu¬ 
ous or rude treatment-; contumely. 

He would often maintain Flantianus, in doing 
affrontt to hib (bn. Bacon's FJjay u 


You’vedonc enough; for you defign’d my chains: 
The grace is vanUh'd, but th’ affront remains. 

Dry den's Aurengxcbe. 

He that is found reafonable in one thing, is con- 
eluded to be fo in all; and to think o.r fay otherwife, 
is thought fo unjuft an affront , and fo fenfelef; a 
cenfore, that nobody ventures to do it. Locke. 

There is nothing which we receive with fo much 
rcluftancc as advice : we look upon the man who 
gives it us, as offering an affront to our undemand¬ 
ing, and treating us like children or idiots. 

Addifon s Spectator % N° 51a. 

3. Outrage ; aft of contempt, in a more 
general fenfe. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts^ 
Abominations rather. Milt'*'s Paradife Regained. 

4. Difgracc ; fhamc. This fenfe is rather 
peculiar to the Scottifh dialed. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, bv 
his too great prefumptian, was defeated'; upon the 
fenfe of which affront he died with grief. 

Ar&utbmt on Coins. 

Affro'nter .n.f. [from affront.] The 
perfon that affronts. 

A F fro'n ting, participial adj. [ from af¬ 
front f] That which has the quality of 
affronting ; contumelious. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean; 
fomc are kind, others are affronting and reproach¬ 
ful, becaufe of the fecondary idea which cuftom 
has affixed to them. Watts's Logick. 

To AFFITSE. *v. a. [affundo, affufum t 
Lat.] To pour one thing upon another. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile fait or fplrit, which would probably 
have difeovered itfelf, by making an ebullition 
with the affufed liquor. Boyle • 

Affu'sion.* n.f [affnfio, Lat.] The aft 
of pouring one thing upon auother. 

Upon the effufion of a tincture of galls, it Im¬ 
mediately became as black as ink. Grcnv's Mxjaeum. 

To AFFY'. •v. a. [aflier 9 Fr. affdare mu - 
liertm, Brafton.] To betroth in order 
to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell. 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. 

^ Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

To Affy'. *v. n. To put confidence in; 
to put trull in 5 to confide. Not in ufe. 

Marcus lronicus, fo I do affy 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity. 

That I will here difmifs my loving friends. 

Sbakejp. Titus An Jr. 

Api'eld. ad<v • [from a and field. See 
Field.] To the field. 

We drove afield^ and both together heard 
What time the grry fly winds her fultry horn, 
Batt'nirg our flocks with the frelh dews of night. 

ALitcp. 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew. 

To milk my kinc, for fo (hould huufewives do. 

t * Gay. 

Apla't. adv. [from a and flat. Sec 

Flat.] Level with the ground. 

When you would have many new roots' of fruit 
trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay ah hk 
branches aflat upon the ground, and caft earth 
upon them ; and every twig will take root. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Aflo'at. ad*v. [from a and float. See 
Float.] Floating; born up in the 
water; not finking : in a figurative 
fenfe, within view; in motion. 

There U a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which taken at the flood, Ic'tds on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

bound in (hallow* nnd in miferirs. 

o.. 1,J» nut n+. ... j 


And we mu ft take the Current when it ferves. 

Or lofe our ventures. Sbakrfpcare's Julius Cajbr. 

Take any paflion of the foul of man, while it i« 
predominant and afleat, and, juft in the critical 
height of it, nick it ivith fome lucky or unlucky 

‘ word, and you may as certainly over-rule it to 
your own purpofe, as a fpark of fire, falling up.»n 
gunpowder, will infallibly blew it up. Scuih. 

There are generally feveral hundred loads of tim¬ 
ber afloat j for they cut above twenty-five leagues 
up the river; and other rivers bring in their con¬ 
tribution s. Ad> if on s Italy • 

Afo'ot. adu^ [from a and foot.] 

1. On foot; not on horfeback. \ 

He thought ic beft to return, lor that day, to a 
village not far off; and difpatchirg his horfe *n 
fome fort, the next day early, to come afoot thi¬ 
ther. ^ Skolefptat e- 

2. Iii aftion ; as, a dtfign is afoot. 

I prythec, when thou feeft that aft oflot , 

Fv*n with the very comment of L»y foul 
Ob.ervc mine uncle. Shaktfpcare. 

3. In metion. 

Of Albany's and Cornwall's pow'rs you heard 
not— 

’Th faid they are afoot. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Afc're. prep, [from a and fore. See Be¬ 
fore.] 

1. Not behind ; as, he held the fhicld 
afore : not in ufe. 

2. Before ; nearer in place to any thing; 
as, he flood afore him. 

3. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, I (hall be them 
afore you. Skakefpcare s King Leer. 

Afo're. ad*v m 

1. In time foregone or pafi. 

Whofocver (hould make light of any thing afore 
fooken or written, out of his own he ufe a tree 
(hould be taken, and be thereon be hanged. a 

Ejdraif vi. 2<. 

If he never drank wine afore % it will go near to 
remove his fit. Shahefpcare's TcmtrJi. 

2. Firft in the way. 

i'Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

A nd tdl my lord and lady what hath hap'd ; 

Will you go on afore t Sbttkfpeare's Otbdee . 

3. In front; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monftrous, horrible, and vaft. Fairy 

Af o'r zgoing. participial adj. [ from afore 
and going.] Going before. 

Afo'r ehand. ad*v. [from afore and hand.] 

1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the paiticiilar fubjefts of difcnuifc are 
occafional, and fuch as cannot aforehand be re¬ 
duced to any certain account. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2, Provided; prepared; previoufly fitted. 

For’it will be faid, that in the former timrs, 
whereof we have fprken, Spain was not fo mighty 
as now it is ; and England, on the othey fide, was 
mot e aforehand in ali matters of power. 

Bacon's Ctnfideratitns on War not lb Spain. 

Aforementioned, adj. [from afore 
and mentioned.] Mentioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a 
condition to give aims or relief to thofe aforemen¬ 
tioned ; being very near reduced thcinfclvca ro the 
fame mi feeble condr-ion. AJdil'V. 

Apo r e n a vi ed. adj. [from afore and 
named.] Named before. > 

Imitate foroetlvng o! ciicular form. In which, 
as in all other aforenamed proportions, you (ball 
help youiicif by the diamctvr. 

Peach am on Drawing. 

Afo # rbsaiq. adj. [from afore aud Jaid.l 
Said before. 

1‘ need not go for repetition, if we refume again 
that which vre fciJ in the afortjLd experiment. 
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Afo'r itimi. adv. [from afort tnd time.] 
In time pail. 

O thou that art waxen old m wickednefi, now 
thy fins which thou hail committed aforetime arc 
come to light- Sujanna. 

Afra'id. fkrtidpial etdy. [from the verb 
affray : it (hould therefore properly be 
written with Jf.] 

t. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 

To perfeente them with thy trmprft, and make 
them afraid with thy florin. P/a/m Ixxxiii. 15. 

а. It has the particle of before the objed 
of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 
in anguifh of her fpirit, thus (he pray’d. 

Drydens Tahiti* 
If, while this wearied fiefhdraws fleeting breath. 
Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death. 

It hap'Iy be thy will, that I (hould know 
GHmpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 
From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpcl 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 

Afre'sh. adv. [from a and frejh . See 
Fresh.] Anew; again, after in ter - 
million. 

The Germans ferving upon great horfes, and 
charged wijh heavy armour, received great hurt b> 
light Ikirmifives j the Turks, with their light 
horfes, eafily (burning their charge, and again, 
at their pie a lure, charging them afrejb, when 
they faw the heavy horfes almoft weary. 

Kmilet i Hiftory of tbt “Turks. 
When once we have attained thefe Ideas, they 
nuy be excited afrejb by the ufc of words. 

Wat tit Logick. 

Afro'nt. cdv. [from a and front.] In 
front; in dired oppofition to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront , and mainly thru ft at 
me* Shake/peare's Henry IV, p. i. 

A'fter. prep, [aepeep, Sax .1 

1. Following in place, ^fter is com¬ 
monly applied to words of motion ; as, 
be came after , and flood behind him. 
It is oppofed to before . 

What lays Lord Warwick, (hall we after them ?~ 
—After them I nay, before them, if we can. 
r _ iSbakfpeare't Henry VI. 

2. In purfuit of. 

Aft'r whom is the king of Ifrael come out? 
After whom deft thou purfue ? After a dead dog, 
after a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 

5. Behind. This is not a common ufe. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifra after a fecond, 
and feme times aljfo a fourth after a third, by ah 
which the image might be often refrafted fide¬ 
ways. # w Newton's Op ticks. 

4* Poflerior in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 
Alternate, like the feenes of day and night. 

Drydens Fables. 
We (hall examine the ways of conveyance of the 
fovereignty of Adam to princes that were to reign 
after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, it no 
good mint-mao, but'takes greatnels of kingdom* 
according to bulk and currency, and not after thei r 
intrinfk value. ■ Bacon. 

б. In imitation of. 

There a.e, among the old Roman ftatucs, feve- 
ral of Venus, in different poftures and habits; as 
there are many particular figures of her made aft r 
the fame defign. Addijon's Italy . 

This ailufion it after the oriental manner: thm 
in the Pfalms, how frequently are perfons com¬ 
pared to cedars. Pope's Ouyjfey, notes. 

A'fter. adv. 

1. In fucceeding time. It is ufed of time 
mentioned as fucceeding feme other. 
So we cannot fav, I (hall t 
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ter, but hereafter ; but we fay, I was 
firft made miferablo by the lofs, but 
was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which 
were at firft ufed towards them, which had their 
reward foon after. Bacon . 

Thole who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feck their prey on earth, durft fix 
Their feats long after next the feat of God. 

Paradtfe Left. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runt dawn 
a hill, left it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee 
after. Sbaktjpcart s King Lear. 

After is compounded with many words, 
but almoft always in its genuine and 
primitive fignification ; fome, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others 
may b6 explained. 

A'fter acceptation, n.f. [from after 
and acceptation .] A fenle afterwards, 
not at firft admitted. 

*Tis true, fome doftors in a faultier (pace, 

I mean, in each apart, contrail the place: 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. 

The church's after acceptation join. 

Drydens Hind and Pattiber. 

A'fter agis. n.f. [from after and ages.] 
Succeffive times ; pofterity. Of this 
word I have found no fingular ; but fee 
not why it might not be faid. This •will 
be done in fome after age. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites (hould 
or might, in future time, conquer j feeing, in 
afterages , they became lords of many nations. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

, Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, 

Whole wife inftru&ions afterages guide. 

Sir Jf. Denham. 

What an opinion will afterages entertain of their 
religion, who bid fair for a gibber, to bring in a 
fuperdition, which their forefathers peri(hed in 
flames to keep out. Addifin. 

A'fter all. When all has been taken 
into the view ; when there remains no¬ 
thing more to be added ; at laft; in 
fine; in conciufion ; upon the whole; 
at the moft. 

They have given no good proof in aflerting this 
extravagant principle ; for which, after ml:, they 
have no ground or colour, but a p^fage or two of 
feripture, mifcrably perverted, in oppofition to 
many exprefs texts. At ter bury's Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to 
be attributed to fome good old authors, whole 
works I ftudy. Pope on Paftcyal Poetry. 

A'fter birth, n* f. [from after and 
birth.] The membrane in which the 
birth was involved, which is brought 
away after ; the fecundinc. 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from 
a hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth 
left behind, produce ,fuch vir lent diftempers of 
the blood, as make it caft out a tumour. 

Wif.man't Surgery. 

A'fterclap. n.f. [from after and clap.] 
Unexpected events happening after an 
affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 

For the next morrow's mead they deftly went. 
For fear of afterclaps to prevent. 

Sptnf. Hub. Tale- 

It is commonly taken in an ill fcnfc. 

A'fter cost, n . f. [from after and coft.] 
The latter charges ; the expence in¬ 
curred after the original plan is exe¬ 
cuted. 

V*m mu ft take care to carry off the land-floods 
and ffroanu,Lcfoicf as a*«nfitftyom 
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qfter toft and labour prove unftieceftful. 

Mortimer's Hnjbandry. 

A'ftercrop. n.f [from after ana crop.] 
The fecond crop or harveft of the fame 
year. 

Aftercrops I think neither good for tbt land, nor 
yet the hay good for the cattle. 

Mortimer's Hu/handry. 

A'ftir-dinnir. n.f. [from after and 

dinner.] The hour puffing juft after 

dinner, which is generally allowed to 

indulgence and amufement. 

Thou haft nor youth nor age. 

But, as it were, an qfter-dbner's deep. 

Dreaming on both* Shake/p. Meafuwefor M afure. 

A'fter-endeavour, n.f [from after 
and endeavour. ] Endeavours made after 
the firft effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe 
fli'iqld leave traces in their brains, which, not firft, 
but by their after-endeavours , .(hould produce the 
like founds. Locke. 

A'fter-en<*uiry. n.f. [from after and 
enquiry.] Enquiry made after the fa& 
committed, or after life. 

You muft either be dire&ed by fome that take 
upon them to know, or take upon yourfelf that, 
which, I am fure, you do not know, or lump the 
after-enquiry on your peril. Shake/p. Cymbditu. 

To A'ft e r e y e. v. a. [from after and ryr.J 
To keep one in view; to follow in view. 
This is not in nfe. * 

Thou fhouldft have made him 
As little as a crow, or Iefs, ere left 
To aft treye him. Shake/peare's Cy mb dine. 

A'ftircaub. n.f. [from after and game.} 
The fcheme which may be laid, or the 
expedients which are pra&ifed after the 
original defign has mifearried; methods 
taken after the firft turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud'and 
open flowly ; nature fome times delighting to play 
an aftergame, as well as fortune, which had both 
their turns and tidas in courfc. Warm. 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge, 
ferve to precaution us not to put ourfehres need- 
lefsly upon an aftergame , but to weigh beforehand 
what we fay and do. L'Efirangt's Tables. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov’d abortive ; 
Still there remains an aftergame to play. 

Addifm's Cato. 

A'fter hours. n. f. [from after and’ 
bonrs.] The hours that fuccccd. 

So finite the heav'ns upon this holy aft. 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Siakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

A'fter-liver, n. f. [from after and 
live.] He that lives in fceceeding times. 

By thee my promife fent 

Unto myfelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, b. it. 

A'fter love. *. f. [from after and love .] 
The fecond or later love. 

Intended* or committed, was this fault f 
If but the firft, how heinous e'er it be. 

To win thy after-love, 1 pardon thee. 

Shake/peare's Richard II. 

A'ftermatii. n.f [from after and mathm 
from ounv.] The latter math; the fe¬ 
cond crop of grafs, mown in autumn. 
See Aftercrop. 

A'fternoon. n.f. [from after and noon.] 
The time from the meridian to the even¬ 
ing. 

A beauty-warning and diftrefled widow, 
tVn in the afternoon of her beft days. 

Made prise and porchafe of his wanton eye. 

Shake/peare's Richard III. 

However, 
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However, keep the lively taft'e you ho!<f 
Of God i and love him now,. but fear him more $ 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. 

Donne. 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But, when die bus’ncfs of tkr dav is done. 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend die af¬ 
ter* on. Dryden's Per fins, Sat • i. 

A'f terrains, n.f [from after and pain. ] 
The pains after birth, by which women 
are delivered of the fecundine. 
A'ftbrpart. n.f. [from after and fart.] 
The latter part. 

The flexlblencfs of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headlining, makes it 
more governable and lafe; and, in the after fart, 
rcafon and forefight begin a little to take place, 
and mind a man of his lafety and improvement. 

L eke. 

A'fterproof. n. f [from after and 

proof :] 

1. Evidence poflerior to the thing in 
qoeftion. 

2. Qualities known by fabfequent expe¬ 
rience. 

All know, that he likewise at firft was much 
under the expectation of his afterproef ; luch a 
folar infl uence there is in the tolar alp^ff. kFirton. 

A'ftertaste. n.f [from after and taftt.] 
A tafte remaining npon the tongue after 
the draught, which was not perceived 
in the aa of drinking. 
A'fterthought. n.f [from after and 
thought J\ Reflexions after the aX ; ex¬ 
pedients formed too late. It is not pro¬ 
perly to be ufed for fecondthonght. 

£x pence, ud afterthought, and idle care. 

And doubai of motley hue, and dark defpair; 
Sofpkions, and fantaftical forms fc, 

And jraloufy diffus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 
Difcolou ing all file view’d, in tawny drefs’d, 
Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fift. 

Dryden's FaHet. 

A'fter-times. n.f. [from after and 
time. ] Succeeding times. See After- 

ages. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan Jin<v 
In afttrtimn thould hold the world in awe. 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

Dry den i Pgrpl. 

A'ftertossing. n. f [from after and 
to/*.] The motion of the fea after a 
florin. 

Conftjfioru and tumults arc only the impotent 
remains of an unnatural icbeliion, and are no more 
than the afurtojfwg* of a lea when the ftorm is 
laid. Addifods Freeholder. 

A'fterwari*. eulv. [from afier aifd 
pegpb, Sax.] In fucceeaing time : fome- 
times written afterwards, but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ufcs not thought upon before, may afterward 
fpring up, and be reasonable caufcs of retaining 
that, which fonher confederations did formerly 
procure to be inftitutrd. Hooker. 

An anxious diftruft of the divine goodnefs, 
makes a man more ami more unworthy of it j end 
miferable beforehand, for fear of being To after- 
ward* — L'Efirange. 

A'pterwit. n.f [from after and wit. ] 
The Ci^ruri vaoce of expedients after the 
occafton of uflng them is pad. Sec 
Afterthought. 

There * no recalling what’s gone and paft; fo 
that after-wit comes too lata, when the miff fief it 
done. h EfirdAw- 

A'f1 “ er-wrath. n.f [from after and 
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. wrath. ] Anger when the provocation 
feems paft. 

X hear him mock 

The luek of Caefar, which the gods give men 
T’ excufe their after-wrath. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

AGA. n.f The title of a Turkilh mili¬ 
tary officer. 

Aga'in. ad<u. [agen, Sax.] 

1. A fecond time ; once more ; marking 
the repetition of the fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which re¬ 
mained in their mountains, peopled their country 
again flowly, by little and little. 

Bacon's New Atalantis . 

Should Nature’s felf invade the world again, , 
And o’er the centre fpread the liquid main. 

Thy pow’r were fafe. jValler. 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. 

\ Dryd. JEneid. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries; 
and the reft, who pofTefs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again , for the fake of eftab- 
lifhing their fuperftition. Swift. 

2. On the other hand ; marking feme op- 
polition or contrariety. 

His wit increased upon the occtfion; and fo 
much the more, if the occafion were fiiarpsned 
with danger. Again, whether it were the flici tnefs 
of his forefight, or the ftrength of his will, certain 
it is, th: t the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defe&s in his-n store. 

Bacon. 

Thole things that we know not what to do 
withal, if we had them, and thofe things, again, 
which another cannot part with, hut to his own 
lofs and thame. L'Efirange* s Tahiti, 

3. On another part; marking a transition 
to fome new con fide ration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow; 

Again , behold the winter’s weight 
Opprcfs the lab*ring woods below. Dryden. 

4. In retain, noting re-aXion, or recipro¬ 
cal aXion ; as. His fortune worked up¬ 
on his nature, and his nature again upon 
his fortune. 

5. Back; in restitution. 

When your head did but ake, 

1 knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 

The bell I had, a ptincefs wrought it me, 

And I did never alk it you again • 

Sbakefp. King Job*. 

6. In return for any thing; in recom- 

pence. • 

That he hath given will he pay again. 

Prom. xir. 47. 

7. In order of rank of fucccffion ; mark¬ 
ing diftribution. 

(jueftion was afked of Demofthencs, What was 
the chief part of an orator l He anfwered, A&ion. 
What next? Action. What next again f Ad ion. 

Bacon*1 EJfays. 

The caufc of the holding green, is the clote and 
Com pad fub fiance of their leaves, and the pedicles 
of them: and the caule ot that again is either 
the cough and vifeous juice of the plant, or the 
ftrength and heat thereof. Bacon't Natural Hfi. 

8. Befides; in any other time or place. 

They have the Walloons, who are rail foldicrs, 
yet that is but 4, fpot of ground. But, on the 
other fide, there is not in tho world again fuch a 
fpring and feminaiy of brave military people, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacoh . 

9. Twice as much.; marking the {ame 
quantity once repeated. 

Th#rc are whom h<3v'a has Heft with fturf Of 
\ ‘ 4 wit, ’ L/ r'- A 

Yet want as much again to manage it; 
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For wit tnd judgment ever are at ftrife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 

Pope. 

I ftiould not be forry to fee a chorus on a theatre,, 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 

and adorned at a king’s charges. 

Dry den* 1 Dufreftuy ,, 

10. Again and again ; with frequent repe¬ 
tition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty 
readings: it mull be repeated again and again,. 
with a dofe attention to the tenour of the dif- 
courfe. Locke- 

I l. In oppofition; by way of rcfiftance. 

Who art thou that anfwereit J^aiss T 

Rom. ix. gr< 5 #- 

12. Back; as, returning from fome mef— 
fage. 

Bring us word again which way we Ihell go. - 

Deut . i. 'll. 

Aga'inst. frep. [aenjeon onjeonb. Sax.J 

1. In oppofition to any perfon.. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be 
agfuaft every man, and/every man’s hand againfi 
him. _ Gtsh. xvi. la*. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men fiiould prevail with men* 
either againfi or above reafon, is no part of our be¬ 
lief. Hooker . 

He is melancholy without caule, and merry 
againfi the hair. $b*kefyeare'1 Troths and Creffidtt. 

We might work any effect without and againfi 
matter; and this not holpen by the co-operation 
of angels or fp‘mts,but only by the unify and bar» 
mony of nature. Bands Natural Hifiery . 

The preventing goodnefs of God does even wreft 
him from himfelf, and fare him,, as it were*, 
againfi his will*. Scvtb* 

The god, uneafy All he llcpt again, 

Refolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain f • 

And, tho* againfi his cuftom, call’d aloud. Dryden.. 

Men often fay a tbing is againfi their confidence, 
when really it is not. Swift's Mifctdlanits— 

3. In contradiXion to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againfi a thing, this- 
will ftill be true, that many things poflibly air,, 
which we know not of; and that many more things 
may be than arc: and if fo, after all our argu¬ 
ments againfi a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. _ Tillotfon •, 

The church-clergy have written the beft collec¬ 
tion of tracts againfi popery that ever appeared in 
England. Swift. 

4. With contrary motion ot tendency - 
ufed of material aXion. 

Boils and plagues 

Plaifter you o’er, that one infeft another 
Againfi the wind a mile. Sbalefpeare's CoriolattUs. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, delightlth in tbs frefti air ; and many times 
fiieth againfi the wind, as trouts and falmuns fwim 
againfi the ftrtain. Baton*. 

Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught agaistfi myltfe- 
Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 
Againfi the law ot nature, law of nations. Miltotu . 

Againfi the public filiations of the peace, 

Againfi all omens of theh- ill fuectfs ; 

With far*; averfe, the root in armsreforty. 

To force their monarch, and intuit the court. 

Dryden* 

6. Oppofiic to, in place.. 

Againfi the Tiber’s mouth, but faraway. 

Dryden, 

7. To the hurt of another. See fenfe 5. 

And, when thou think'ft of her eicrniiy, 

Thmk not that desth againfi her nature is § , 

Think it.a birth: and when thou go’ft to die,. 
Sing like a fwan, as if thou wenfft to blifs. 

SirJ. Davies* 

1. In provifion for; in cxpeXaiion o£ 

This mode of fpeaking probacy Had- 
its original from the idea of. making" 

proviflon. 
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proviiion agmtft, or in oppofuion to, a 
time of misfortune, but by degrees ac¬ 
quired a neutral fenfe. It Sometimes 
h is the cafe elliptically fuppreffed, as, 
a gain ft he comes, that is, againft the 
it me when he comes. 

Thence (he them brought into a (lately ball) 
Wherein were many rabies fair d’fprcd. 

And ready dight with draper* feftival, 
jfgainft die viand* ihould be miniftred. 

Fdtry Sheen. 

The 11 kr charge ‘was frecn them agauft the 
time they Ihould cone to fettle. tkcmfcU Cs ih the 
rfand proiTiifed unto their fatliers. ife ker* 

S >me fay, tifit cYcr*gainft that feafon coroes, 
'"Wherein bur Saviour'* birtn is celebrated, 

The bird of damning fmgetb all night long x 
And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad ; 

The nights are wholcfome, then no .planets ftrike, 
.No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallow'd and fo gracious U the time. 

Sbakefp. Hrmlct. 

To that purpofe, be made hafte to B idol, that 
**11 things might be ready ogabft the prince came 

'thither- * « 

the promis’d time provides with care, 

ns in the woof the robes he was to near* 

JOrjHcrt. 

All which I grant to be rcafonably and trulj 
laid, and only delire they may be remembeed 
agairfi another day. StiJiWgjkcr. 

A'c.alaxy. ft, ft [from a ami yc&a, Gr.] 
Want of milk. f>i 8 . 

Aca'pe .etdv. [from a and gape.] Staring 
with eagernefs ; as, a bird gapes for 
meat. 

. In himfclf was all Jus ftate ; 

■More folemn than the tedious pomp that wa;ts 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Ot horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 

Carries the crowd, and lets them z)\.agape. 

, j Paradife Lfft, 

t>axile the crowd, ani fet them ell agat e. 

Philips* 

I The whole crowd flood agape , and ready to take 
thc/doOor at hit word. Spcflator, N° 572. 

A'garick. ft. ft, [ agaricum , Lat.] A drug 
of ufein nhyfic, and the dying trade. 
It is divided into male and female ; 
the male is ufed only in dying, the fe¬ 
male in medicine: the male grows on 

oaks, the female on larches. 

'I here lire two cxcrefcemea which grow upon 
treat, both of them in the nature of mulhrooms ; 
the one the Romans call boletus, which grweth 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainnci 
of their table; the other is medicinal, that is call¬ 
ed agorick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks; 
though it be affirmed bj feme, that it groweth 
ttlfo at the roots. # Bacon. 

Ag a'st. adj . [This word, which is ufual- 
ly, by later authors, written aghaft, is, 
not improbably* the true word derived 
from agaze, which has been written 
aghaft, from a miftaken etymology. 
See Aghast.] Struck with terrour ; 
amazed ; frighted tc aftoniftiment. 

Thus roving on 

. Jn confus’d match forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands, 
With (hudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agaft* 
View’d firft their lamentable lor, and found 
No reft. M:/ten's Paradrfe Ltfi. 

A'oaTE. ft,ft, [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A 

precious ilone of the lowed chfs, often 

clouded with beautiful variegations. 

In ihape no bigger than an agate Hone, 

On die forefinger ol an alderman. 

. i Sbakejp. Romeo and yv/ht. 

Jtgittn am only varieties of the Hint kind j they 
kgsnp a , 1 1 gruuod, clouded, line*ted, Oi 

s 
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fpotted with different colours, chicly du/ky, black, 
brown, red, and fometimds blue. Wtadmdhd 

A'caty. adj, [from agate,] Paitaking ol 
the nature of agate. 

An agety flint was abovd twa inches in diame¬ 
ter ; the whole covered orcrwstlx a friable creta¬ 
ceous efufl. kFoodward- 

To Aga'ze. R».^r. [from a and gaze, to fer 
a gazing ; as, amaze, amuje, and others. ] 
Tg ftrike with amazement; to ftupify 
with fudden terrour. The verb is now 
out of ufc. 

So as they travelled* fo they ’g*n efpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop tafl. 

Tint Teemed from foroe feared foe to fly, 
Or.other grifly thing chat him ago ft, Fairy Queen. 

Agiv'zed. participial adj, [from agaze ; 
which fee.] Struck uith amazement; 

-ierrifiedto ftapidity. 

Hundreds he font to hell, and none durft Hand 
him.; 

Here, there; and every where, enrag’d he flew: 
The French exclaim’d, “ Thcdcv-i was in armsl” 
Ail the who.le army flood ageixed on. him. 

Sbakfp. Henry VI. 

AGE. ft. ft, [ages Fr. anciently eage, or 
aage ; it is deduced by Menage from 
ettativm, of betas ; by Junius , from aa, 
which, in the Teutonic dialeds, figni- 
fied long duration.] 

1. Any period of time attributed to fome- 
thing as the whole, or part, of its du¬ 
ration : in this fenfe, we fay, the age of 
man, the feveral ages of the world, the 
golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

Hi* life being feven ages. * Sbakftpeare. 

•And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt fevcntcen 
years ; fo the whole age of Jacob was an hundred 
forty and feven years. Gentjis, xlvii- a&. 

2. A fucceffion or generation of men. 

Hence, laft!y, fprings care of port critics, 

For diings their kind would eve*lafling make. 

Hence : s ft, that old men do plant young trees, ' 
The fruit whereof another age (hall take. 

Sir y, Davies. 

Next to the Sorr, 

Drftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New hcav’n, and earth, (hail to the qgc* rife. 

Or down from hcav’n deicend. 

Mitton s Paradife Loft. 
No declining age 

E’er felt the raptures of poetic ra^e. Rrfccittmort- 

The time in which any particular man, 

or race of men, lived, or fhall live $ as, 

the age of heroes. 

No longer now the golden age appeayt. 

When patriarch wits furviv d a tnoufand years. 

Pope • 

, The (pace of a hundred years; a fecu- 
lar period; a century. 

, The latter part of Hfe; old-age; old- 
nefc. 

Y«u fee how full of change his age is: the ob¬ 
servation we have made of it hath not been little; 
he always loved our fifier woft, snd with what pdor 
judgment he hath now caft her off! 

S/'akefj^rare's King L^ar. 
Boys muft not have th’ ambitious care tof men, 
Nor men the weak anxfov’s of ages : F ijeerimcn. 

And on th’S forehead, where you; verfe has faid 
Tl»c love* delighted, and the graces play’d; , 
Infulting age will ttacc h‘:a ciuel way, 

And lease lad marks of his dcihuftive fway. 

Prior, 

ripcncls; years of difere- 
tion ; full ftrength of life. 

A lolcmn admilfion of proiitlj ws, all that either, 

* _ 1 f It k i . 
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•r that, in infancy, are by others prefented to that 
charity of the church. Hammond. 

Wc thought our fires, not with their own content. 
Had, ere we Came to age, our portion (pent. 

Drydatm 

7, In law. 

In a man, the age of fourteen years is the age 
X>f difcretHn; and twenty-one years is the full ares 
In a woman, at feven years of age, the lord her 
farher may aid rain his ten inti for aid to marry her§ 
at the age of nine years, (he is dotirablc j at twelve 
years, (he is able finally to ratify and confirm her 
former content given to matrimony; at fourteen, 
(he is enabled to receive her land into her own 
hands, and ihall be out of ward at the death of her 
anccftor: at (ixteen, (he (hall be out of ward, 
though, at the death of her anceflor, (he was within 
the age of fourteen years; at. twenty-«Inc, (he is 
able to alienate heir lands and tenements. At the 
age of fourteen, a (tripling .is enabled tu choofe his 
own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a man may 
content to marriage. Ccvuul. 

A'g e d . adj. [from age. It makes two fy 1 - 
lables in poetry.] 

1. Ol J ; flricken in years ; applied gene¬ 
rally to animate beings. 

If the companion do (land between man and* 
man, the aged , for the moft part, are bed experi¬ 
enced, lead fubjett to rate and unadvifed paflion*. 

Hooker* 

Novelty is only in requeft; and it is as dangerous 
to be aged in any kind of courfc, as it is virtUou* 
to be conftant io any undertaking. 

Shakejp, Meafure for Meafure. 

Kindn^fs itfclf too weak a charm will prove. 

To raifc the feeble fires of aged love. Pri.r. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate thing*. This 
ufe is rare, and commonly with fome 
tendency to the proftbpopceia. 

The people did not more worihip the images of 
gold and is017, than they did the groves; and the 
lame Quintilian faith of the aged oaks. 

Snlfingjleet's Defence of Dift. on Rem. Idol* 

A'c e n l y . adv. [ fro m aged. ] After the 
manner of an aged perfon. 

Ace'n- ad'V . [ajen. Sax.] Again; in 
return. Sec Again. 

This word is now only written in this 
manner, though it be in reality the true 
orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

Thus Venus : Thus her fon reply’d agen ; 

None of your fillers have we heard or feen. 

Dtyden. 

A'c E n c y. tt. ft. [ from agent.] 

1. The quality of a&ing ; the ftate of be-* 
ing in a&ion ; aflion. 

A te w advances there are in the following papers, 
tending to aflert the fuperlntendence and agency of 
Providence in the natural world. 

Woodward s Pref. to Hat. Hiftory, 

2 . The office of an agent or faflor for an¬ 
other ; bufinefs performed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be con¬ 
tent to live cheap in a worfe country, rather than 
be at the charge of exchange and agencies • Swift • 

A'GENT. adj. [agens, l*at.] That which 
afks ; op poled to patient , or that which 
is a£ied upon. 

This fuccefc it oft truly aferibed unto the force 
of invagination upon the body agent ; and tlicn, by 
a iccnndary means, it may upon a diverts body; 
as, for example, if a man carry a ring, pr foxoe_ 
part of a bead, beheving flrongjy that it will help 
him to obtain his loir, it mav make him more 
induftrious, and a*ain more confiientand pcrfi/lmg 
than ctlicrwite.he would be. Baton's Hat. Fiji. 

A # gent. n.ft. 

1. An a&or; he that a&s 5 he tli3t poftefles 

die faculty of a&ion. 

” Where 
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Where there is no doubt, deli hr ation Ts not ex¬ 
cluded is Impertinent unto the thing, but as need- 
kfs in regird of the agcr.t, which JccJh already 
what to refolve upon, Heeler. 

To whom nor agent, from the Infhument, 

Nor povv*r of working, from the work, is knodrn. 

' % Davies. 

Heav’n made m agents f •> good or ill, » 
And forc’d it not, tho* he ftrefaw the will. 
Freedom was firft be {low’d on human race. 

And preference onl\ held the fccond place. 

Dry Jen. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any 
crested agentj confeqAcntly being an effeft of the 
-divine omnipotence. • Esmrb's SAirtotj* 

2. A fubdiuite; a deputy 5 a faftor; a 
perfon employed to trauiaft the bu fine fs 
of another. ’ 

—All hearts in love, ufe your own tongues; 
let every eye negotiate for it fell. 

And truft no agent, Sbaftejfxart. 

They had not (lie wit to fi nd to them, in any 
orderly iaihion, agents or diofen men, to - temp: 
them, and to treat with them. Bacon's J/.r.ry VII. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 

• Who not content to be reveng’d on you, * 

The agents of your palTico wiil purfuc.' . 

Dylien's Aureng. 

3. That which has the power of operating, 
or producing efFefts upon another thin£. 

They prcduc d wonderfu* effefts, by the prope 
application o T agents to patients. ‘ * *Fcmpte. 

Accela'tiOiN. ns-J 1 , [Lat. gdu.] Concre¬ 
tion of ice. r ■ 

lr is. round in hail, and figured in its guttufous 
dcfcentrtrom the* air, growing greater or ieflfcr ac¬ 
cording to the accretion or pluc i ms aggeiahou about 
the fundamental atoms thereof. 1 

Brevet's Vulgar Errsnrs. { 

Aggener a'tion. ft./, [from ad and gi- 
neratlo , Lat.] The Aate of growing or 
uniting to another body.* -' - 

To make a perfect nutrition,rthere if.nuliid a 
tranfmuCation,of nutriment | i\ow-^her* pnia-c) 
vciCoix.OTaggeneratim is made, there if alfc 
in the aliment, a fimilarity of matter. 

Brfratn'i Vefgfr ErAurs. 

To A' Gcerate. a, [from agger*, Lat.] 

To heap up. Did. 

Ac giro's e. adj. [from agger,% .at.] Full 
of heaps, ' Did. 

Ttf AGGLO'MERATE. v. a. \agglchiero, 

. Lat.} . : ' ‘ ‘ 

1. To gather up in a ball, af thread. 

2. To gather together. 

To Agglomerate. <v, n, 

Befides, the hard agglomerating lairs. 

The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke *• ' 

Their fecretchannel*. ‘fbotnjns Autumn. 

Agol.u'tikants. n.f [from 'ogglutinau .] 
Thole medicines or applications which 
have tlie power of uniting parts together. 

To AGGLU'TINATE. *v.n, [from ad and 
gi ten, glue, Lat.] To unite one part to 
another; to join together, fo as not to fall 
afunder. Jt is a word almoft appropri¬ 
ate^ to medicine. * ’\ ,x \ J * 

The body his got jrnnm 
filll dimenfiort*, which is 
inptfilu^ of fuod that is 

wh»«h being dilFufe^ thrpvgfc th* M>* i f 
tk.ted to thofe farts ffiar wjy-e , 

tenured to the foundation parrs oftju? wninb^ 

hat 'vty qrt C rjutzf tiers.\ 

Ac glut in a'tion. n.f,[from aggfuti- 
n*teJ\ Union ; coHefiont the act ot a 
glmihating j the 1U* of Wirfj agglji 

* 5 ; . , jflil r*v> ie\ ( 
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The occafion of its not healing by aggltS.MH.n, 
as the other did, was from the alteration the ichoi 
had begun to make in the bottom of the wound. 

■, Wife man's Surgery. 

Ac c LU # TI K AT iyz.adj.[ from agglutinate. ] 
That which fyas the power of procuring 
agglutination.-'. . 

Rowl up the member with the egg/otinatk- 
rowler. Wifmrart. 

To AGGRANDLZE. *v. a. [aggrandijer, 
Fr. ] To make great; to enlarge; to 
exalt; to improve in power, honour, or 
rank. It is applied to perfbns gene¬ 
rally, fouietimes to things. ■/ 

• 1 If the king: Cron Id ufeit no better than the pope 
did, only to aggmmdixa covetous churchmen, it 
cannot be called a jewel in his crown. 

Ayllffe's Par ergon. 
Thefe fumifli us with glorious fprings and-me- 
r dlums, to raife and aggrandhee out conceptions, to 
warm our fouls, to awaken the better pah ions, -and 
to elevate them even tq a divine pitch, and that for 
devotional purpoics. Watts t Impr. of the Afind. 

A'cgrantjizement. n.f. \aggtandiffe- 
ment % Fr.] The ftate of being aggran¬ 
dized ; the aft of aggrandizing. 

A ccrandi2£r, n.J. [from aggrandize.] 
The perfon that aggrandizes or makes 
great another. 

To AcoraVe. *v. a. [aggraiare, Iral.] 

1 To pleafe; to treat with civilities: a 
word not now in ufe. 

And in the mtdft thereof, upon the flcWr, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat*; V > 9 

y - Courted of mally a joHy par^rrj^or ; 

The which them did in model! wife ajnate, • 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate . 

_ Fatty Sftieert. 

To-A'GGRAVATIL nj. a^aggrave, Lat.] 
r. To make HeaVy, ©fed only in a mfta- 
phorical fenfe ; &*, to 'aggrtrvh/e an ac- 
cufation, or a punRhment.. • 1 J 11 ' 

A grove hard by, fpruftgdp wiih-thu cheir change, 

* H'* will who feigns above F tp aggravate 

Their penance, laden with feu it, like that 
Which grew Jn Paradifc, bait of Eve 
tVd bj 'the tempter. ^ fl&tcn's Paradife Lift* 

Ambidous Turmis lit the p<cfs appears, * 
AtufaggravptUg «iimeaL»tjgtncntt their fears. .: 

Dryd, -AUtfeid. 

2. £o make Rny worle, by the ad¬ 
dition of feme particular ciittomftante, 
not eflential. t - « .<M 

4 a • am m 

. Th:* iofffence,' in itfeV fb fifclnoot,* waa yet 
h m aggravated by the roativ* thereof, which was 
not malice or difeontent, but an afpiring miiyi t.> 
the papa^ ^ Henry VIJ. 

Ac a r av a Tiof-. ».. J [frpm drgr&vate.l 

1. The J sfft 6? 1 aggravating, or making 

. heavy.. . . . .‘Z 1 . ' 

~ n-L' * ci "b * * rrrtn. . j’ 

2. 1 he aft of WAfgipg ta ehorm lty. 

A paint 1 a pair* Bk$r* k tnahs. f*ce, 
and by a Ut*t c aggravation of the features changed 

itiotothe-Sjyapen^hwc^ . J r . AJJijin, 

3. The extrinfical circnmflances or acci¬ 
dents, which, increafp die guilt of a 
crime, or the siifery of a calamity 

whuhbtf eommsvsy 

% ■ 

l 


nougn t 9 gpnw into i? ll * —; .. . imr • 


Contrary law.. Hanfmnd. 

•‘pt'llJ Tf r |r» ,^t I *SOIf ItTteWghVT..* ><T .1 

1 By .itfclfy wifh aggravations not forchnrg’d, 
rOr. fe‘ wOt . j »*i, allowance counurpois'd,. 
i ara / , if p llible, ti?y pardon fii.d . .x f 

f he.rain;r mr^or lh| hatred lefs. Milt*. 

V cg.kegate .edu \ Lat.| Fr 

^ nteftiou oi pa^ycul 

t L*H.» My. ^;/ 4un 
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Tli4 folid reafon of one man with unprejudicste’ 
apprehenfions, begets as firm a beliefs rhr autho¬ 
rity or aggtegate tellimony of mauy hundmds. 

Brown's Vtl/gar Errctos • 
'i’hev had, for a long time fogetber, produce4 
mahy other inept combiratjor.s, or aggregate forms 
of particular things, and nonfbntlcal fyftems Of the 
whole* Rny on the Creation* 

A'c gregate. tt.f. [from the verb.] The 
complex, or colleftive rcfult of the con- 
junftion or accrvation of many parti¬ 
culars. 

The reafon of the fir greateft part of mankind*, 
h but an ^aggregate of miftaUen phanwfms, and, 
in tilings not fcnfible, aconftant dfclufion. 

Glanville's Scegfis Set: rtf ifc a* 
A great number of living and thinking particles 
could not pollibly, by their mutual contaft, and 
prefiwg, and (Ifiking, compote one greater indi¬ 
vidual animal, svith one mind and. underftanding, 
and ST vital confenfion ot the whole body any 
more than a fw&ftn Of bees, or a crowd of men and 
women, can be conceived to make up one particular 
livihg ereafure, compounded and conftituted of the 
aggregate of them mil. Bentley,. 

Jo A GGREGATE. *u. a, [aggrtgo, Lai.] 
To colleft together ; to accumulate; to. 
heap many particulars into one mals. 

The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrificU, cold, and dry,. 

As with a tridenr, fmote. Milton's Farad. Loft*. 

Aggregation, n.f [from aggregate,] 

i* Cplk&ion,- or ftate of being collcfted. 

. r TJieir individual imperfeftions being great, thay 
are moreover enlarged by their aggregation $ and 
being erroneous in their fingle numbers* once hud¬ 
dled together, they will be errour itfelf. 

Brown's t Vulgar Err ours, 

z. The cojleftion, or aft of coilefting many 
particulars into one whole.. 

The water refident ahyfs is> in all parts • 

of ft, (lored- wlth^i* confiderable quantity of heat, 
and more efpey ally in thofe where thefe extraordi¬ 
nary aggr^gatiens of this fire happen. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory, 

The whole compofed by the coacerva- 
tion of many particulars; an aggregate. 
To ATjGRE'SS. <v* n, \_aggredior 9 aggref- 
ft. Lat.] To commit the firft ad of. 
violence ;, to begirt the quarrel. 

• ^ Tht^glorious pain advance. 

With mingled anger, and collcfted might. 

To turn the war, and toll aggrejjing France,. 

How Britan’s fons and Britain’s friends can fight, 

J Prior, 

AccRk SSI ON. »-/• £*ggr$to;L at.] The 
firli aft of injury 8 ; conimcnccmcnt of 
'a quarrel by (bme dft of iniquity* 

Tuexc is n04x^i/tingof a common enemy, without 
an union for «'mutual and. thpre may 

be glfo, on the hflier hand^ a fbufp’facy eff comm n 
/nmi ty fny^ggrtjfitn. £'Eftrange, 

Aggressor, n.f, {from tiggnfs .] The 
pefforv tliat £rit commences holHlity ; 
the afiaulter or invader, oppofed to the- 

defejfdaii‘. * J* 

a lj Tn nature’s face ? 

B i t how, if nature fly in-pay face firfl ? 

Theft nbruke’ i the tfygrrjjlr r-bh her look to ’r. 

- t d'iii* •#r.i« >1 v* J : » Drydn,. 

ctmph/hqpi^o be obliged 

retAli.ice the h.»ui\p.i of A li’ll JiitllAre.' u.linfiv . 
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Agcri evance. n»f [SeeG rievance.] 

Injury; hardfhip inflifted; wrong en¬ 
dured, ,0 c ,l • 3 * . 
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«. To give forrow; to caufe grief; to vex. 

It is not improbable* that to grieve was 
originally nenter, and aggrieve the ac¬ 
tive. 

But virile therein 1 took my chief delight* 

• 1 (aw, alas! the gaping earth devour 

The fpnng, the place, and all dean out of fight: 
'Which yet qggriruet my beat even to thia hour. 

Spaifer. 

a. To ampofe fome hardftiips upon; to 
harafs ; to hurt in one’s right. This 
is a kind of juridical fenfe ; and when¬ 
ever it is ufed now, it feems to bear 
fome allufton to forms of law. 

Bewail, archbifoop ot York, much aggrieved 
with fome prjfiicu of the pope's colkftors, took 
ail patiently. Catnde*. 

The landed man finds himfelf aggrieved by the 
{filling of hit rents, and the (heightening of ‘ 
fortune} whilft the ni'uued man keeps up his g. 
nod the meichant thrives and grows rkh by trade. 

Locke. 

Of InjtK'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Chloe complains, and woivTioufiy '*.*££< wv ’4 

* Granville. 

To Agcro-u'p. *>.a. To 

bring together into one figure; to crowd 
together: a terra of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggroubed 
(or combined) together, arp agreeable and pleaunt 
to the fight. ^ Drydeo . 

Aghast, adj. [cither the participle of 
agaze (fee Agaze), and then to be 
written agazed, or agaft, or from a and 
j^apx, a ghoft, which the prefent ortho¬ 
graphy favours; perhaps they were ori¬ 
ginally different words.] Struck with 
horrour, as at the fight of a fpeftre; 
ft U pi fit d with t^rroor. It is generally 
ed to the dxiernal appearance. 

She fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-firings brafi, 
Wiihdtevy droppingey^look’d up like Me ctgbaft. 

Sptnjtr. 

The aged earth agbaft. 

With tecrour of that Waft, 

Shall from thetfurface to the centre /hake. A Ufa*. 

Agbaft he w$k'd, and, darting from his bed, 
•Cold fweat in chummy drops his limbs o'erfpread. 

' » Drydeh's Alfiad. 

1 laugh to think how your unfoaken Cato 
Will lodk agbaft, while unforefeen deftruftion 
Poors In upon him thus from every fide. 

Addfort's Cate. 

A GILE, adj • [agile* Fr. agilis* Lat.] 
Nimble; ready; having the quality of 
being fpeedily pnt in motion ; aflive. 

With that he gave his able horfe the head. 

And bending forward (truck his agile heels 
Again ft ‘the panting fides of his poor jade. 

Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The immediate and agrft fubfervieoce of the 
jfoiriu to the empire of the mind of foul. 

Hairt Origin *f Mankind. 
To guide its a$poi)s with informing care, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the w; - 
Render U agile* witty, valiant, fage. 

As fits the various courle of human age. Prior. 

A'oilbvess. n.f. [from agileJ] The qua¬ 
lity of being agile; minblenefs; rea- 
dinefs for motion; quickneft ; a&ivity ; 
agility. 

Ac i # l iTY. n.f [agilitas, Lat. from agilis , 

agile .] Nimblenefs ; readinefs to move ; 

quicknefs ; aftivity. 

A limb over-firained by 11 friers weight shove 
Its power, may never recover its former agility and 
vigour. fPatts. 

AGTLLOCHUM. n.f. Aloes-wood. A 
Croc in the Baft-Indies. brought to us in 
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fmall bits, of a very fragrant (cent. It 
is hot, drying, and accounted a ftrength- 
ener of the nerves in general. The belt 
is of a bltckifh purple colour, and fo 
light as to fwim upon water. Quincy. 

A*GIO. n.f. [An Italian word, fignifying 
eafe or conveniency .1 A mercantile 
term, nfed chiefly in Holland and Ve¬ 
nice, for the di tference between the value 
of bank notes, and the current money. 

Chambers. 

To AGTST. <v. a. [fromg^#, Fr. a bed 

or rafting-place, or from gifter , i. e. 
ftabulari .] To take in and feed the 
cattle of Grangers in the king’s foreft, 
and to gather the money. The officers 
that do this, are called agiftors , in Eng- 
liih, gurfi or gift-takers. Their fun&km 
ia termed agiftment ; as, agiftment upon 
the fea-banks. This word agift is alfo 
ufed, for the taking in of other men’s 
cattle into any man’s ground, at a cer¬ 
tain rate per week.] Blount. 

AgTstment. n.f. [See Agist.] It is 
taken by the canon lawyers in another 
fenfe than is mentioned under agift. 
They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which 
fome right or due may be reckoned: per¬ 
haps it is corrupted from adfteu<cijf*ment , 

or adjuftmtng. 

Ags'stor. n.f [from agift.'] An officer of 
the king’s foreft. See Agist. 

A'g i t a a l r. adj. [from agitate ; agitabilis , 
Lat.] That which pay be agitated, or 
put in ?iotiop 5 perhaps that which may 
be deputed. See Ac e , and Agi¬ 
tation. . * i . -> . 

To A'GITATE. v. a. [ agile » Lat.] 
i. To put in motion; to fhake ; to move 
nimbly; as, the furface of the waters 
is agitated by the wind; the veflel was 
broken by agitating the liquor, 
z. To be the caufe of motipn ; to actuate; 
to move. 

Where dwells this fov'reigri arbitrary /duty 
Which, doti the human, ini mat contrail. 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole ? Blackmore. 

3. To afFe# with perturbation; as, the 
mind of man is agitated by various 
paffions. 

4. To ftir; to bandy from one to another; 
to difeufs ; to controvert ; a$, to agitate 
a queftion. 

Though thi* controvcrfy be revived, si\d hotly 
agitated among the moderns ; yet I doubt whether 
it be not, in a great part, * nominal dtfputc. 

Boyle on Golem. 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by 
laborious thought. 

Formalities of extraordinary teal and piety are 
never more ftudied and elaborate, than when poli¬ 
ticians moft agitate defperatt defignt. King Charles • 

Ac 1 taction, n.f [from agitate ; agitatio , 
Lat. ] ' 

1. The a St of moving or fhaking any thing. 

Putvefcftion a/keth reft 5 for the fabric motion 
which putrofa&ioa rcquireth, is difturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being moved or agitated ; 
as, the waters, after a florin, are fome 
time in a violent agitation. 

3. Difcti&on; controvcrfial examination. 
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■ 

A kind of a fchool qutfiion U flarted In this fable, 
upon rcafon and inftindl; tbit deliberative pro¬ 
ceeding of the crow, was rather a logical agitation 
of the matter. L.'Efirange x Fabltx. 

4. Violent motion of the mind; pertur¬ 
bation ; disturbance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of deep, and do the eflefa of 
watching. In this Aumbry agitation , beftdes her 
walking, and other aft ail performance*, what 
have you heard her fay f Sbakejpeare 1 Macbeth • 
His mother could no longer bear the agitations 
of fo many paffions aa thronged upon her. 

ratter, N°55- 

5. Deliberation; contrivance; the ftate 
of being confulted upon. 

The project now In agitation for repealing of 
the teft aft, and yet leaving the namd'of en eftab- 
lifoment to the prefent national church, ia incon- 
fifient. Swift'i Ati.ceUaniesm 

Agita'tor. n.f. [from agitate.] He that 
agitates any thing ; he who manages 
affairs: in which fenfe feems to be ufed 
the agitators of the army. 

A'glet. n.f. [Some derive it from *ty\n 9 
fplendour; but it ia apparently to be 
deduced from aigulette , Fr. a tag to a 
point, and that from agu, lharp.J 

1. A tag of a point curved into fome re- 
prefentadon of an animal,, generally of 
a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 
aoo I. and hi* gown addreffcd with aglets , eftoemed 
worth aijK Haytuard. 

Why, gi*» him gold eobugh, and marry him 
to a puppet, or en aglet baby, or an old trot, and 
ne'er a tooth in her head. 

Shakfpearex ranting of the Shr rut. 

z. The pendants at the ends of the thieves 
of flowers, a« in tulips. 

A'gminal. aej). [froai agmen, Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to a troop. Diff. 

A'gnail. adj. [from tnge, grieved, and 
na^le, a nail.] A difeafe of the nails ; 
a whitlow ; an inflammation round the 
n ails. 

Agn a'tion. n.f. [from agnatus , Lat.] 
Defcent from the ftme father, in a di¬ 
re# male line, difHn# from cognation , 
or confanguinity, which induces descen¬ 
dants from females. 

Agnation, n. f [from aguitio. 

Acknowledgment. 

To Aghi ze. e v. a. [from agnofeo , 

To acknowledge; to own ; to 
This word is now obfolete. 

I do agnixe 

A natural And proippt alacrity 
I find in haronefs. ShAcfpeen'i Othdie . 

Ac nOmin action, n.f. [agnominatio, Lat.] 
AHufion of one word to another, by re- 
femblance of found. 

The Britifo contiuueth yet in Wale*, and fome 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provincial 
Larin, being very fignificative, copious, and plrs- 
fontly running upon agnominations, although harfo 
in aipirations. * Gantden. 

ACNi/S CASTUS. n.f [Lat.] The name 
of the tree commonly called the Cbaftt 
Tret , from an imaginary virtue of pre- 
ferving challity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more. 

And wreathes of agnus cajlut others bore. Dryd. 

A g 0". adu. [ajan. Sax. pad or gone; 
whence writers fprfnerJy ufed, and in 
fome provinces the people ftill ufe, agont 
for ago .J Pali; as, hug ago ; that is, 

long 


Ut.] 

Lat,] 

avow. 
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long time has pad fince. Reckoning 
time towards the prefent, we trie fence ; 
as, it is a year fence it happened ; reck¬ 
oning from the prefent, we life ago ; as, 
it happened a year ago . This is not, 
perhaps, always obferved. 

The great fupply 

Are wreck’d three nights et, on Godwin finds* 

Sbakefptare. 

This both by others and myfelf I know, 

For I have ferv’d their fovereign long ago j 
Oft have been caught within the winding train* 

Dry din's Fables. 

I {ball fet down an account of a difcotnTc 1 
chanced to have with one of the.n fome ti me ego . 

Slildijont Freeholder. 

Ago'g. adv. [a word of uncertain ety¬ 
mology : the French have the terra a 
gego , in low language ; as,/ 7 j *vi*vcnt a 
gogo , they live to their wifh : from this 
phrafe our word may be, perhaps, de¬ 
rived.] 

I. In a ftate of defire; in a (late of warm 
imagination; heated with the notion 
of fome enjoyment; longing ; ftrongly 
excited* 

As for the fcnfc and reafon of it, that has little 
•r nothing to do here ; only let it found full and 
sound, and chime right to the humour, which 
is at prefent agog (juft as a big, long, rattling 
name is faid to command even adoration from a 
Spaniard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, 
(enfclefs engine, the rabble driver (hall be ab!r to 
carry all before him* South's Sermon*. 

z. It is ufed with the verbs to be , or to fet ; 
as, he is agog, or you may fet him 
agog. 

The gawdy go flip, when (he’s fet agog. 

In jewels dreft, and st each ear a bob. 

Goes Haunting out, and, in her trim of pride. 
Thinks all (be fays or does is juftifyM. 

Dryd. J*v. Sat . vi. 

This maggot has no iooner Jet him agog, bu: 
he gets him a (hip, f.eights her, builds caitlrs in 
the air, and conceits >oth the Indies in his cof- 
f cri « ^ L'Eflrange. 

3 * It has the particles on, or for, before 
the object of defire. 

On which the fa n's are all agog. 

And all this for a bear and dog. Hudibr. cant . ii. 

Gjrpfies generally (haggle into chefc parts, and 
m our (errant-maid* fo agog for 

hulbands, that we do not expefl to have any bufi- 
nef done as it (hould be, whiift they are in the 
country* Addifm's Sp<Rater. 

Ag01 n c. participial adj • [from a and 
going. ] In action; into action. 

Their firft movement, and imp reded motions, 

* demanded the impulfe of an almighty band to let 
them firft agoing. Matter. 

Ago'ne. ad*v. {ajan. Sax.] Ago* paft. 
See Ago. 

Is he fuch a princely one, 

As you fpeak him long agon, t 

Ben Jonfm's Fair- Prince. 

Agon ism. n.f [iywwpfto;, Gr.] Conten¬ 
tion for a priae- Dift. 

A'gonist. n.f. Gr.] A con¬ 
tender for prizes. Dtfi. 

Agon 1 stes. n.f [ayunpif, Gr.] A prize¬ 
fighter ; one that contends at a* y pub¬ 
lic fbleranity for a prize. Milton has 
to ftyled his tragedy, becaafe Samfon 
was called out to divert the Philiftines 
with feats of flrength. 

AgonTstical .adj. [from agonijhi f\ Re¬ 
lating to prize-fighting. Din. 

To A'gonizs. *u. n. [from agonist*, low 

Vol.I. 
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Latin ; a yut\£u, Gr. agonifer , Fr.] To 
feel agonies; to be in excefiive pain. 

Doft thou behold my poor diltrafted he irt, 
Thus'rent with agonixing love and rage. 

And aik me what it means ? Art thpu not falfe ? 

R jtuc t Jane Shore. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er. 

To fmau and agonixe at ev’ry pore ? 

Pope's Fffay on Man. 

AGOKOTHE'T!CK. adj. [atynn and 

Gr.] Propofing publick contentions for 
prizes ; giving prizes; prefiding at pub- 
lick games. DUJ. 

A'GONY. n. f. [xyo», Gr. agon, low Lat. 
agome, Fr.] 

k . The pangs of death ; properly the laft 
conteli between life and death. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than 
in ending me, bccauf: therein xny agony (hall end. 

Sidney. 

Thou who for me didTeel fuch pain, 

Whofe precious blood the crofs did (lain. 

Let not thofe agonies be va.n. Rfcctmnon. 

2. Any violent or excefiive pain of body 
or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy. 
Thro* wounds and ftrokes, and ftubborn handeling. 

That death were better than fuch agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy i$ueat. 

Thee 1 have mils’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefercc, agony of love! till now 
Not felt, nor (hall be twice. Milton's Par. Loft. 

3. It is particularly ufed in devotions tor 
our Redeemer’s conflict in the garden. 

To propofe our defire*, which cannot cake fuch 
effcQ as we fpecify, (hall, notwith (finding, other- 
wife procure us his heavenly grace, even as this 
very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be font 
him as comforters in his agony. Hooker. 

Ago'od. ad*v. [a and gcod. m \ Jn earned; 
not fidlitioufly. Not in ufe. 

At that time 1 maJe her weep a good. 

For 1 did play a lamentable pirt. 

Sbakefpeards ‘Two Cent, of Verona- 

Acou'ty. n.f An animal of the An¬ 
tilles, of the bignefs of a rabbet, with 
bright red hair, and a little tail without 
hair. He has but two teeth in each jaw, 
holds his meat in his fore-paws like a 
fquirrel, and has a very remarkable cry. 
When he is angry, his hair ftands on 
end, and he (hikes the* earth with his 
hind-feet, and, when chafed, he flies 
to a hollow tree, whence he is expelled 
by fmoke. Trrvoux. 

To Agra' ce. 1 1. a. [from a ail d grace.] 
To grant favours to; to confer benefits 
upon : a word not now in ufe. 

She granted, and that knight fo much a grac'd. 
That (he him taught eeleftial difcipline. 

^ Fairy Keen. 

Agra'mmatist. n. f. [ex, pri<v. and 
yfap^ex, Gr.] An illiterate man. Dift. 

AgrAdrian, adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Re¬ 
lating to fields or grounds; a word fel- 
dom ufed but in the Roman hiilory, 
where there is mention of the agrarian 
law. 

To Aori'ase. v. a. [from a and greaft. ] 
To daub; to grea(e; to pollute with 
filth. 

The waves thereof fo (low and (lupgifh were, 
Engrofi’d with mud, which did them foul agrtafe. 

Fairy Ssheecn. 

To AGRE'E. *v. n. [agreer, Fr. from gre, 
liking or good-will; gratia and gratus, 

Lat.j r 
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1. To be in concord; to live without con¬ 
tention ; not to differ* 

The mote you agree together, the left hurt can 
your enemies do you. Broome's View of Epic Poetry . 

2. To grant; to yield to ; to admit ; with 
the particles to or upon • 

And perfuaded them to agree to mil reafonable 
conditions* 2 Maccabees, xi. 14* 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a 
chaos ; feeirg that is agreed on by all chat give it 
ary origin. _ Burnet. 

3. To fettle amicably. 

A form of words were quickly agreed on between 
th^m for a perfect combination. C’arcndon. 

4. To fettle terms by ftipulation; to ac¬ 
cord ; follow ed by <w:tb. 

Agree xoitb thine adverfary quickly, whiift the a 
art in the .way with him; left at any time the 
adverfary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caft into 
prifon* Matt . v. 25. 

5. To fettle a price between buyer and 
feller. 

Friend, I do thee no wrongs didft not thou 
agree with me for a penny ? Mato. xx. 13. 

6. To be of the fame mind or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked or underwent the 
envy, and reproach, and malice of men of all 
qualities and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
clfc* Clarendon. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to 
confcft it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To concur; to co-operate. 

Muft the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold ma.blc and contracted urn ? 

And never fha '1 thofe particles agree. 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 

8. To fettle fome point among many, with 
upon before a noun. 

Srrifes and troubles would be endleft, except 
they gave their Common content all to be ordered 
by fome whom they (hould agree upon. Hosker, 
If men, (killed in chymical affairs, (hall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ftunned 
by dark or empty words, they will be reduced 
either to write nothing, or books that may teach 
us fome thing. Byle • 

9. To be confident; not to contradift; 

with to or nvith. 

For many bare falfe witnefs againft him, but 
their witnefs agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 

They that flood by faid again to Peter, Surely 
thou art one of them s for thou art a Galilean, 
and thy fpecch agreetb thereto. Mark, xiv. 70* 
Which teftimony I the Icfs fcruplc to allege, 
beeaufe it agrees very well with what has been af¬ 
firmed to me. Boyle. 

10. To fuit with; to be accommodated 
to: with to or <with. 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, 
•nd didft fend them from heaven bread agreeing to 
every taftc. Wifdom. 

His principles could not be made to agree with 
that conftiunion and order which God had fettled 
in the world \ and, therefore, muft needs clafh 

with common fcnfe and experience* Locke, 

ii* To caufe no diffurbance in the body. 

I have often thought, that our preferibing afiet 
milk in fuch frnall quantities, is injudicious j for, 
undoubtedly, with fuch as it agrees with, it would 
perform much greater and quicker cfte&s, in 
greater quantities. Axbutbmu 

To Agre'e. a. 

1. To put an end to a variance. 

He law from far, or feemed for to fee. 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray. 
Whereto he drew in hafte it to agree • 

Fairy £luetn,b.T\% 

2. To make friends; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whofe dcftru&ivc rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage. 

Are now agreed. Rofcmmon. 

H Agre'e able. 
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/CRK^iAHl* mdj • [agrtable, Fr.] 
i« Suitable to; confiftent with; conform* 
able to. It hae the particle to, or with. 

Tbit paucity of blood is agrceable to many other 
irun^t, at frcgs, lizards, and other fifties. 

Brown's Vulgar Errenrs- 
TJje delight which men have in popularity, 
fame, fubtnifilon, and fubjeflion of other n;cn'* 
minds, feemeth to he a thing, in itfelf, without 
contemplation cf confcqucncc, agreeable and grate¬ 
ful to the nature of man. Bacon's Natural 

What you do, is not at all agreeable cither 
witp fo good a chriftian, of fo reasonable and lb 
great a petfon. T emp!t. 

That which I* agreeable to the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 
another. L'Efrange. 

As the practice of ill piety and virtue ia agree - 
able to our reafon, So is it likewife the intereft 
both of private perfont and of public foci erica. 

Tuhifin. 

2 . In the following pailage the adje&ive 
■ is ufed by a familiar corruption for the 

adverb agreeably . 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not beamifs, 
to make children, as foon at they are capable of it, 
tyften to tell a dory. Locke on Education. 

$• Pleating; that is fuitable to the incli¬ 
nation, faculties, or temper. It is ufed 
in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
P leaf ant and fair, agreeable and fweet, 

Thefe things tranfport. Sir J. Davies. 

1 recollect in my mind the difeourfes which 
have paffed between us, and call to mind a thou¬ 
sand agreeable remarks, which he has made on 
thefe occafions. Addifcn, Spc&ator, N 0 241. 

Acrb'eableness. n.f. [fro m agreeable.] 

X . Confiftency with; fuitablenefs to: with 

tiie particle to . 

Pleafant taftes depend not on the things them- 
felves, but their agreeablenefs to this or that parti¬ 
cular palate, wherein there is great variety. Locke. 

a. The quality of pleating. It is ufed in 
an inferiour fenfe, to mark the pro¬ 
duction of fatisfaction, calm and lad¬ 
ing, but below rapture or admiration. 

There will be occauon for largenefs of mind 
a »4 agreeablenefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip. 

It it very much an image of that author’s writ¬ 
ing? who has an agreeablenefs that charms us, 
without corrcflnefs 5 like a miftrefs, whofe faults 
Wc fee, but love her with them all. Eoj>e. 

3. Refemblance; likenefs; fometimes with 
the particle between. 

This relation is likewife fecn in the agreeable¬ 
nefs beptvem man and (he other parts of the uni- 
verfe. Crew's Ccftnohgic Sacra. 

Agre'eably. aJ<v. [from agreeable.] 

l . Coofiftentty with; in a manner fuitable 

to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and 
Jcrufalcrn, agreeably to that which is in the law of 
the Lotd. I £fd. aviii. 12. 

x. Plcnfingly. 

1 did never Imagine, that fo many excellent 
ruks could be produced fo advantageoufty and 
agreeably. Swift. 

AcRa'fiD. participial adj • [from agree .] 
Settled by confent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, 
to fignify'thofe internal operations of their own 
minds, they were fiffidenttjr farni filed to make 
known by wordo all their ideas. J*cke. 

Aj a e re 1 NGK'EBtK n.f. [from agree. ] Con¬ 
fidence ; fuitablenefif. 

Agreement, n % f. [agremu^, Fr. in 
law Latin agreementum , which Coke 
would willingly derive from aggregatio 
meati*aL.\ 

♦ i 


1. Concord. 

What agreement It them between the hyena and 
the dog ? and what peace between the rich and 
the poor ? Ecclus. xili. 18. 

2. Refemblance of one thing to another. 

The divirion and quavering which pleafe fo 
much in mu lick, have an agreement with the glit¬ 
tering of light, as the moon-beams playing upon a 
wave. • Bacon. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agree¬ 
ment, that chough they are both considered by 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not feparablt 
ore from another. Locke. 

3. Corapaft ; bargain; conclufion of con- 
troverfy; tiipulation. 

And your covenant with death (hall be difan- 
nulled, and your agreement with hell (hail not 
fiand; when the overflowing fcourge (hall pafs 
through, then ye (hall be trodden down by it. 

Jfaiab , xxviii. 18. 
Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and 
come out to me, and then ett ye every man of 

i his own vine, and every one of his fig-tree. 

2 Kings, xviii. 31. 
Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company, to talk of this agreement. 

) Arbutknot's Hifory of John Bull. 

Acre'stick, or Acre stical. adj . 
[from agrefiis , Lat.] Having relation 
to the country; rude; ruftick. DiB. 

Acricolaction, n. f. [from agricola, 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. DiB. 

A'criculture. n.f. [ agriculture , Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; til¬ 
lage ; hufbandry, as dillin& from paf- 
turage. 

He ftri&ly advifeth not to begin to fow before 
the fetting of the ftars; which, notwichfianding, 
without injury to agriculture, cannot be obferad 
in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage bellowed upon the ante¬ 
diluvian ground. Moles does indeed intimate in 
general; what fort of tillage that was, is not 
exprefled : I hope to (hew that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefomc, 
nor did it take up fo much time as ours doth. 

JVoodward*s Natural Hiftory. 
The difpofition of Ulyflcs inclined him to war, 
rather than the more lucrative, but more fecure, 
method of life, by agriculture and hufbandry. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffiy. 

Acrimony, n.f. [agrimania, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. The leaves arc rough, 
hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches; the flower-cup con- 
fifts of one lcat which is divided into 
five fegments : the flowers have five or 
fix leaves, and are formed into a long 
fpike, which expand in form of a rofe ; 
the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, 
like the burdock; in each of which are 
contaioed two kernels. Miller. 

To Aoai'sb. •v . n. [ajpiyan. Sax.] To 
look terrible. Out of ufe. Spenfer . 

To Agri'sb. •v. a. To terrify. Spenfer. 

Acro'und. ad*v. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from 
palling farther. 

With our great fiiips, we durft not approach the 
coaft, we hiving been all of us aground. 

Sir W. Raleigh's Effays. 
Say what you ftek, and whither were you bound ? 
Were you, by ft refs of weather, call aground T 

Dry den's JEneid. 

2. It is likewife fignratively ufed, for 
being hindered in the progrefs of af¬ 
fairs; as, the negociators were aground 
at that obje&ion. 

A'GUE, n. f [/tigu 9 Fr. acute. ] An in- 
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termitting fever, with cold tits futeeed- 
ed by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the 
/ ague, and the hot the fever. 

Our cattle's ftrength 

'Will laugh a fiegc to fcom* Hem jet them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. Sb*Jujj+ 

1 hough 

He feeU the heats of youth, and colds of ago,. 

Vet neither tempers nor corrects the other; 

As if there were an ague in his nature, 

That ft ill inclines to one extreme. Denham's Sephy. 

A'cubd. adj. [from ague.] Struck with 
an ague; (hivering ; chill; cold: a 
word in little ufe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale. 
With flight and agued fear I Sbakefp. Corhlanus • 

A'gub rir. n. f. [from ague and Jit.] 
The paroxyfm of the ague. 

This ague jit of fear is overblown. 

Sbakefp. Rich. II. 
A'cvb proop .adj. [ from ague and proof. ] 
Proof againft agues; able to refift the 
caufes which produce agues, without 
being affe&ed. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would 
not peace at my bidding; there I found Ym, 
there I fmclt ’em out. T hey told me I was every 
thing: *tis a 11c j I am not ague proof. 

Shakefptares King Lear. 

A'c ue-tr be. n.f. [ from ague and tree.] 
A name fometimes given to faflafras. 

DiB. 

To Ac ui'se. •v. a. [from a an dguife. See 
Guise.] To drels; to adorn; to deck; 
a word now not in ufe. 

As her fantaftic wit did mod delight. 

Sometimes her head Ihe fondly would aguift 
With gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of rufiics plight. 

Fairy Fifteen. 

A'cuish. adj. [from ague.] Having the 
qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now. 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguifh love now glows and bums. 

Then chills and /hakes, and the cold fit returns. 

^ Granville• 

Anguish ness. n.f. [fro xn aguijb.] The 
quality of refembling an ague. 

Ah. InttrjcBion. 

i* A word noting fometimes diflike and 
Cenfure. 

Ah l finful nation, a people laden with ini¬ 
quity, a feed of evil-doers, children that are cor¬ 
rupters, they have for fa ken the Lord. Ifaiah, i. 4. 

2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 

Let them not fay in their hearts. Ah! fo we 
would have it s let them not fay, we have fwat- 
lowed him up. Pfelmxxxv. 25. 

3. Sometimes, and moft frequently, com¬ 
panion and complaint. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 

But, ah ! the mighty bills it fugitive : 

Difcqlour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come. 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. 

Dryd. Virg. Georg, iii. 

Ah me ? the blooming pride of May, 

And tl jt of beauty are but one: 

Ac mom both flouriih bright and gay. 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. Prior* 

4. When it is followed by that, it cx- 
prefles vehement defire. 

In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excel ; 

Ah f that we lov'd ourfclves but half fo well. 

Dry dm'$ Juvenal*. 

Aha"! Aha* ! intcrje&ioet. A word inti¬ 
mating triumph and contempt. 

They 
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They opehed their mouth vridd agaln/t mt§ 
and laid, aba ! aba / our eye bath fcen it* 

Pjalm xxxv. ai. 

A he'a d. ad<v. [from a and head. ] 

i. Fanher onward than another : a fea 
term. 

And new the mighty Centaur feeros to lead. 
And now the fpcedy Dolphin gets ahead. 

Dry den s Aineid. 

t. Headlong ; precipitantly ^ ufed of ani¬ 
mals, and figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 
tutors, and governours, that £o many men mif- 
carry* They fuffer them at firft to run ahead, 
and, when perverfc inclinations are advanced into 
Jhabits, there is no dealing with them* 

L'Eft range's Tables. 

Ahe'ight* etdv. [from a and height.] 
Aloft; on high* 

But bare I faiPn or no ?— 

—From the dread fummitof this chalky bourse ! 

* Look up attigbt, the dinll-gorg'd lark tt> far 
Cannot be feen or beard. Sbahtjp. Khtr Lear. 

AHOUA /. n. f. The name of a poiionous 
pi ant. 

To AID. *tt. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 
Lat.] To help ; to fupport j to fuc- 
cour. 

Into the lake he leapt, hrs lord to aU^ 

And of him catching hold, bdxfi firongly ffald 
From drowning* Fairy ^wir. 

Neither /hall they give any thing unco mem 
that make war upon them, or aid them with 
vi&uals, weapons, money, or /hips* 

Maccabees, viii. a 6. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids , 
We learn that found as well as ftafe perfuadcs. 

B. of common. 

Aid. n.f. [from To aid.] 

1. Help ; fupport. 

The nifcmory of ufeful things may receive con- 
fiderable mid, if they are thrown into verfe. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind* 

You t patrimonial ftorci in peace poflefs j 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs: 

Your private right /hould impious power invade, 

* The peer* of Ithaca would ami in aid. Pope's Od• 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport; 
a helper; auxiliary. 

Thou haft faid, It it not good' that man /hould 
be alone j let us make unto him an aid, like unto 
him/clf. ‘Tcbit, viii. 6. 

Great aids came id to him, partly upon nri/fives, 
awd partly voluntaries from many parts* 

Back's Henry VII. 

3. Ia law. 

A fubfidp Aid ia al/o particularly tiled, in 
matter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
for the calling, in of help from another, that hath 
an intereft in the caufe in queftlon \ and is like- 
wife both to give ftrength to the party that prays 

* in aid of hub, ami Jib to avoid a prejudice ac¬ 
cruing towards hit own right, except it be pre¬ 
vented : as, when a tenant for term of Jifc, coor- 
tefy, Cm being impleaded touching his eftate, he 
may pray in Aid of fciM in the feverfkm; that is, 
entreat the court, that ho may be called id bv 
writ, to allege what he thinks good for the main¬ 
tenance both of his right and his own* Cowell. 

Ai'dakce. n.f. [from aid.] Help; flip- 
port : a word little ufed. 

Oft bare I leco a timely parted ghoft. 

Of aChy fembiance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs. 
Being all defeended to the lab'ring heart; 

Who, in the conftidt that it holds with death, 
Attracts the Cune for ajdance ’gainft ifetr enemy. 

- Sbakefpearis Henry• VI, 

As'dawt* adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; 
helpful; not in ufe. 

Au you unpubHfil'd virtues of tip: earth. 

Spring w»:h my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s dlftrcft* Sbakejf. King Lear. 
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* 

. it. f. [from aid.] He that Brings 
r help ; a helper; an ally. 


A 1*D Eft 

aid or neip 

All along as he went, were punifiled the adhe¬ 
rents and aiders of the late rebels. 

Bdcon s Henry VII. 

ATdless. adj. [from aid and lefts ao in¬ 
separable particle.] Hclplcfs ; unfup- 
ported; undefended. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o* th’ city, which he painted 
With fhunleis deftiny 1 aidlejs came oft. 

And, with a fudden re-enforcement, /truck 
Corioli, like a planet. SbaLfp • Coriolanus. 

He had met 

Already, ert my heft fpced could prevent. 

The atdlefs innocent lady, his with d prey* 

Mil ten'* Const*. 

A'igulbt* n*f* [aigulet, Fr.] A point 
with tags ; points of gold at the end 
of fringe*. - ta 

It all above bc/prinkied was throughout 
With golden atgalet* that gllfter’d bright. 

Like twinkling ftars, and all the /kirt about 
Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Queen. 

To AIL. *v. d. [ejlau, Sax. to be trouole- 
forne.] 

I* To pain; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the aogel of God called to Hager out of 
heaven, aod Lid unto he*, What ailetb thee. Ha- 
gar ? fea# not 1 for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he is* Gen. x*i. 17. 

2. It i* ufed in a fenle lefs determinate, 
for to affeB in any manner ; as, font** 
thing ails me that t cankat jit fiiU ; •what 
ails the man that he laughs •ufitbout tea- 
Jmt 

Love fmiled, and thus faid. Want joined to 
de/ire is unhappy; but if h* nought do defire, 
what can Heraclitus ail f Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought! 
Command the empre/a hither to be brought, ; 

I, in her death, /hall fome divetfioo find. 

And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Drydaf i Tyrastnifk Love* 

y. To feel pain ; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
never ufed but with forac indefinite 
term, or the word not hi mg ; as, What 
ails him ? What does he ail? He ails 
JofHething ; he aits trothbtg* Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus wc never 
fay r a fever ails him, or he ails a fever, J 
or ufc definite terms with this verb. 

Ail. n. f. [from the verti.] A difea(e. 

Or heal, (P Narfev, thy obfcfcer e6U Pipe. 

Ai'lmekt. n.fm (front «i/.] Pain; dif- 
eafe. 

Little ailments off attend the fair. 

Not decent for a huManJ’s eye or, ear. Granville. 

I a in nev^r ill, but I thing of your ailments, 
and rrpine that they mutually hinder opr being 
together. Stc'fi's Letters. 

A'iling. participial adj. [from- To ail*] 
SkklV ; full of complaints. 

To ArM. *i\ n. [It is derived by Skinner 
from efmer, to point at; a wprd which 

I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to Arike with a mi/Tive 
weapon ; to direfl towards; with the 
particle at. 

Aim'P thou at princes, all am they (bid, 

The laft of game# f Pcre'f'OdrfJlj. 

2. To point the view, or direft the ffeps 
towards any thing ; to tend towards; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain: with 
to formerly, now only with at. 

L , h$re the Wyskj is blif*; 
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TTo which all men do aim, rich to be made. 

Such gracd now to be happy is before thee laid* 

Fairy Flues*. 

Another kind there is, wHlch although vX de- 
firc for iriclf, at health, and virtue, and know¬ 
ledge, neverthelefs they are not the laft ma»k 
whereat we am, but have their further end where* 
untQ L ey-are referred. Hooker* 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming flill at more. 
He now provokes the fea-gods from the fhore. 

Dry den's ALnttd. 
Religion tends to the cafe and plcafure, the 
peace and tranquillity erf our mitids, which all 
the wifdorti of the world did always aim aU the 
utifloft felicity of this life. iilh'jn* 

3. To guefs.X 

To Ai m; *v. d. To dire£l the mifHle wea¬ 
pon ; more particularly taken lor the 
a£l of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
before its difmiflion from the hand. 

And proud Ideus, Priam’s charioteer, 

Who /hakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
- /pear. Dryden. 

Aim. n.f. [from the verb.} 

1. The direction of a mifliJe weapon. 

' Afcanrus, young and eager of his game. 

Soon btnt bis bow, uncertain of his aim ; 

Bui the dire fiend the fatal arrow guidcsj 
Whfcfi pierc'd hja bowels through his panting 
fid's. Dryden, Ain. vis. / 691. 

2. The point to which the thing thrown it 
jdire&ed* 

That arrows Bed not fwiftcr toward (heir aim, 
Thaw did qpr foldicrE, aiming -at their fafety, > 

Fly fr6m the field. Sbaktjp. Henry IV, p « ii* 

In a figurative* fenfe, a purpofe ; a 
feheme ; an intention; a defigu. 

He trufted Co have equall’d the Moft High, 

If he oppos'd : and, with ambitious aim, 

Againfit the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais’d impious war. Milt. Par. Left, b. i. /. 41* 
But fre how oft ambitious aims are croft. 

And chiefs contend till all the prize* is loft. Pope* 

1 4.* The objed of a defign ; the thing afiefc 
which any one endeavours. 

The fafeft v&y is to fuppofc, that the cp’ftle 
has but one aim, til?; by a frequent perufel of it, 
you are forced to fee there are diftmft independi nt 
pans. Locke** Fffay on St. Paul's Epiftles* 

, Conjetture'; - guefs. 

It is impofiiblc, by aim, to (ell it; and, for 
experience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
that’ /here was ever any of tie particulars thereof. 

Spen/er on Ireland* 

There is a hiftory in all men’s lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times’ deceas’d; 

T ie whichobferv’d, a man may prophefy 
"With ia near aim, of the main chance of things. 

As yet net come to life, which in their feeds 
And ‘weak beginnings he intiefured. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

AIR. n.f. [djr, Fr. air, Lat.} 

1. The dement encomp Jarg the terra¬ 
queous gfobc. ^ * .if 

If I were to tell what I mean By the word air, 
I may fay, if it that fin* martef which we bre* the 
in and* Breatheiout conrinuatty ; 6 r i/h that thin 
fluid body, in which the birds fly, a little abova. 
the card); <* it ix tlwl iuvilible matter, which 
fills ill places near the eirth, or whicb ini medi¬ 
ately encompafles the globe of earth and Water. 

‘ ‘ Watts's Logic a* 

2. The £bte of itir; or the air con- 
fithred with regard to health. 

Them be many, go#d and healthful airs, that 
do appear by habitation and other proofs, that 
diiwjr not In ifmril I'rotn other airs • 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 904. 

Air in motion 5 h fm&U gentle wiua. 

Fieih gales, and gentle airs, 
ttfhHVffd it to-die woods, and from their wings 
, , , - Hung«fe,flu«ig odours from the fpicy fiirub 

tftcroso ‘ **«^™*''*~<&**• >• *>• *• $* 
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Bo* fmfe repofe, without »n s'r of breath. 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet neat to death* 

Dry At*. 

Let vernal sin through trembling ofier* play, 

And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. 

Pope's Fafiorals. 

. Scent; vapour. 

Stinks which the noftrils ftralght abhor are nor 
the moft pernicious, but fuch «rr as have fouic 
fimilitode with man’s body ; and fo insinuate 
themfeives, and betray the fpirits. Bacon. 

. Blaft; peilileniial vapour. 

All the ftur'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ftrike her young bones. 

You taking airs, with I amends ! Shak. King Lear . 

6 . Any thing light or uncertain ; that is 
as light as air. 

O momentary grace of mortal men. 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of Cod ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks. 

Lives like a drunken Jailor on a maft. 

Ready with ev’ry nod to tumble down. 

Shakefptare's Richard HI. 

The open weather; air unconfined. 

The garden was inclos'd within the fquare. 
Where young Emilia took the morning air . 

Dry den's Fables. 

Vent; utterance ; emillion into the air. 

I would hate afk’d you, it 1 dm ft for frame. 

If (bill you l>v’d f you gave it air before mi. 

But ih 1 why were we not both of a ftx ? 1 • 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime* 

Dry den. 

Publication; expofure to the publick 
view and knowledge. 

1 am lorry tb find it has taken air, that I have 
fome hand in thefe papers. Ppe’s Letters. 

to. Intelligence ; Information. This is 
not now m ufe. 

It grew from the air* which the princes and 
ftates abroad received from their ambaflaJors and 
agents here. Bate* s henry VII. 

it. Mufick, whether light or ferious » 

found ; air modulated. 

This mu£ck crept by me upon the waters. 
Allaying both their fury and my paJfion, 

With its fwcet air. Shakefpcare's Tempefi. 

Call in fome mufick.; 1 have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. 

Denhams Sophy. 
The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft 
delightful tranfports, to others are importune. 

Glan^ille's Scepfis Scientifica. 
Since we have fuch a treafury of words fo 
proper for the airs of mufick, I wander that per- 
fbnt fhould give fo lktie attention. 

Addifon, Speflator,^ 0 406. 
Borne on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpirc. 
While fotemn airs improve the facred fire; 

And angels lean from heav’n to hear! 

* Pope’s St. Cat ilia. 
—When die foul h funk with Cares, 

• Exalts her in enliv’oing airs ! Pope's St. COttilia. 

12 . Poetry; afong. 

The repeated air 
Of fad Eleftra’s poet had the pow’r 
To five th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

Paradife Regained. 

13. The mien, or manner, of the perfon ; 
the look. 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air. 

Of gefture, orleaft a&ion, over-aw’d 

His malice. Miftn's Par adi/e Lofi. 

For the air of youth 

Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood frail reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

To weigh thy fpirits down j and laft confume 
The balm of life. MUton 1 Par a di/e Left. 

But, having the life before ns, befides the ex¬ 
perience of all they knew, it ia no wonder to hit 
fome sits and fcatores, which they have milled. 

Dry dr* 9* Drumstick Poetry, 
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There Is Something wonderfully divine In the 
sirs of this pi&ure. Addifon 0* Italy. 

Yet frould the Graces all thy figures place. 

And breathe an air divine on ev’ryface. Pope. 

14. An affc&ed or laboured manner or 
geflure; as, a lofty air, a gay cur. 

W hom Ancus follows with a fawning air } 

But vain within, and preucily popular. 

Dtyden's AZheid, vi. 

There a»e of theft fort of beauties, which 
laft but for a moment; as, the different airs of 
an afiembly, upon the fight of an unexj.ccWd and 
uncommon objcO, fome particularity of a violent 
paftion, fome graceful ad ion, a fmile, a glance of 
an eye, a difoainfut look, a look of gravity, and a 
thou land other fuch like things. 

Dryden's Dnfrtfnoy. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of 
ftate, and they naturally give th'emfelves sirs of 
kings and princes, of which the minifters of other 
nations are only the representatives. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Aflift their blufhes, and infpirc their airs. Pope. 

He aflumes and affe&s an entire fet of very 
different airs ; he conceives himfelf a being of a 
fu peri our nature. Swift. 

15. Appearance. 

As it was communicated with the air of a fe- 
cret, it foon found its way into the world. 

Pope's Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 

16. [In horfemanfhip.] Airs denote the 

artificial or pra£Uied hoot ions of a raa 
naged horfe. Chambers . 

To Air. <v. a. [from the noun*«\] 

1. To expofe to the air; to open to the 
air. 

The others make it a matter of fmall com¬ 
mendation in itfelf, if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elfe but air the robes, which their place 
requireth. hockcr, b. v. § *9. 

Fleas breed principslly of ftraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moifture, or the chamber 
and bed-ftraw kept clofe, and not aired. 

Bacon's Natural h fiery, N° 696. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or 
thrice, when both the’ judges, that fat upon the 
jail, and numbers of thjfe that attended- the 
bufinefs, or were preftnt, fitkened upon it, and 
died. Therefore* it we»e good wifdom; that, in 
fuch cafes, the jail were aired, before they were 
brought forth. Pacta's Natural Hifiory , N° 914. 

As the ants were siring their provifions one 
winter, up comes a hungry grafshopper to them, 
and beg* a charity. VF.firange's Tables. 

Or wicker-baskets wesve, or air the corn. 

. * Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To gratify, by enjoying the open jus, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a little———— 

Were you but riding forth to air yosrf'elf. 

Such parting were too petty'. Sbakefp . Cymb/fnte. 

I afcindeJ the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order 
topafa the reft of the day in meditarion and prayer. 
As I waa here airing myfelf on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound co r. tempi atton 
on the vanity of human life. Addifin, 5 / eflaf r. 

_ * r 

3. To air liquors ; to warm them by the 
fire : a term ufed in convcrfation. 

4. To breed in nefts. In this fenfe, it is 
derived from curie, a neft. It is now out 
of ufe. 

You may adJ their bufy, dargrrous, difeour- 
tcous, yea and fometimes defpitetul dealing, one 
from an ther, of the rggs and young ones; who, 
if they were allowed to air naturally and qui -tly, 
there would be ftore fufheient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewives 
chickens in a country. 

CareKo's Sur-vey of Conrwalt . 

A'i rbl adder, tt. f [from air and hlad- 
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1. Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the 
fur faces of thefe sirbUddtrs, in an infinite num¬ 
ber of ramifications. Arlutbmt on Aliments « 

2. The bladder ia fifties, by the contrac¬ 
tion and dilatation of which, they vary 
the properties of their weight to that of 
their bulk, and rife or fall. 

Though the airbladdcr -in fifties feeros neceffaiy 
for fwimroing, yet fome are fo formed as to fwint 
without it. Cudvtomb. 

AVr built, adj. [from air and build. ] 
Built in the air, without any folid foun¬ 
dation. 

Hence the fool’s paradi ft, thedatefman’sfcheme. 
The airbailt caftle, and the golden dream. 

The maid’s roman tick wifr, the chy mid’s ftaxne. 
And poet’s vifion of eternal fame. 

Pope's Diittciad, b. i ii. 

Air-drawn, adj. [from air and dra*wn. ] 
Drawn or painted in air: a word not 
ufed. 

This is the very painting of your fear. 

This is the air-dr divan dagger, which, you faid. 

Led you to Duncan. Sbakifp. Macbeth* 

A'i rer. n.f. [from To air.] He that cx- 
pofes to the air. 

Airhole. n. f [from air and hole.] A 
hole to admit the air. 

A'iriness. n.f. [from airy.] 

1. Opennefs; expofure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs ; gaiety ; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to 
make cl a flick learning fpeak their language; if 
they have nat fucccedcd, it mud be imputed to • 
certain talkativenefs and airinefs reprefented in 
their tongue, which will never agree with the ft- 
datenefi of the Romans, or the folemnity of th* 
G ieeks. Felton • 

A'iring. n.f. [from air/\ A (hort jour¬ 
ney or ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This litie fleet fervea only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in the 
fummer feafon. Addijin. 

Airless, adj . [from air. ] Wanting 
communication with the free air. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Nor airlift dungeon, nor ft rang links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fplrir. 

Sbakffpeare's Julius Cafar. 

A'irling. n.f [from air, for 

A young, light, thoughtlefs, gay per¬ 
fon. 

Some more there be, flight asrtmgs§ will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. 

Ben Jcnfe*. 

A'irpump. n. f. [from air and pump.] A 
machine by whofe means the air is ex- 
haufted out of proper vefTels. The piin- 
ciple on which it is built, is the clafti- 
city of the air; as that on which the wa- 
terpump is founded, is on the gravity of 
the air. The invention of this curious 
iniirument is aferibed to Otto de Gue- 
rick, conful of Magdebourg, in 1654. 
But his machine laboured under feveral 
defers ; the force neccflary to work it 
was very great, and the progrefs very 
flow; it was to be kept under water, 
and allowed of no change of fubje&s for 
experiments. Mr. Boyle, with the af- 
iiftancc of Dr. Hi Oke, removed feve¬ 
ral inconveniencies ; though, flill, the 
working was laborious, by reafon of the 
prefiure of the atmosphere at every ex- 
fu&ion. This labour has been fince re¬ 
moved 
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moved by Mr. Hawkfbee ; who, by 
adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to 
rife as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, 
made the preflure of the atmofphere on 
the defcending one, of as much fervice 
as it was of diilervice in the afcending 
one. Vream made a * rther improve¬ 
ment, by reducing the alternate motion 
of the hand and winch to a circular 
one. Chambers. 

The air that. In exhausted receiver* of air pumps, 
ia exhaled from minerals, and fl-fli, and fruits, 
and liquors, is as true and genuine as to elaftlcir 
and denfity, or rarefaction, » that we refpire in j 
and yet this fa&itious air is fo far frtm being fit t> 
be breathed in, that it kilts animals in a moment, 
even fooner than the abfence of air, or a vacuum 
Itl'cl/. B entity. 

A'irshaft. n.f [from air and /baft.] 
A paflage for the air into mines and 
fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an airfbaft, the air hath li¬ 
berty to circulate, and carry our the drams both of 
the miners breath and the damps, which w^uld 
other wife ftagnare there. Ray. 

A'iry. adj. [from air ; atreus, Lat.] 

1. Compoled of air. 

The fit# i; the tranfmiffion, or exriflfon, of the 
thinner and more airy parts of bodtea 5 as, in 
odours and infections: and this is, of alt the reft, 
the moft corporeal. Bacon 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to the 
air. 

There are fifties that have wings, that are no 
ftrangers to the airy region. Boy It. 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers he e forfake the fields below, 

\ And, wondering at their height, through airy chan¬ 
nels flow, Addifon. 

4. Open to the free air. 

Joy'd to targe abroad in frcfli attire 
Thro* the wide coropafs of the airy coafl. Spenfer. 

5. Light as air ; thin ; unfubftantial ; 
without folidity. 

I bold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, 
that it is but a fiiadow's fiudow. Sbakcfp. Hamlet. 

Still may the dog the wand‘ring troop* conftrain 
Of airy ghofis, and vex the guilty train. DrytLn. 

6. Wanting reality ; having no fteady 

foundation in truth or nature ; vain ; 
trifling. 

Nor think with wind 

Of airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
Thotf can'll not. JMiitcn's Paradife Lo/f. 

Nor (to avoid fuch raeannefs) foaring high. 
With empty found, and airy nodont, fly. 

Bfcommon. 

I have found a complaint concerning the lea city 
of money, which occafionc J many airy prnpoficions 
for the remedy of it. Temple 1 Mijcsllames. 

7. Fluttering; loofe; as if to catch the 
air; full or levity. 

The painter* draw their nymphs in thin and 
miry habits, but the weight of gold and of embroi¬ 
deries is refenci for queens and goddefles. Dry den. 

By this name of ladiei, he means ill young 
pe fon*, flender, finely fiiaped, airy , and delicate: 
fuch a* are nymphs . nd Naiads. Drydm. 

8 . Gay; fprightly; full of mirth; viva¬ 
cious; lively; Ipirited ; light of heart. 

He that is merry and airy at flr-re when he fees 
a fad temped on the lea, or dances when Cod 
thunders from heaven, regards not when G >d 
fpesks to a I lh<* world. Taylor. 

A 1$i e. it./. [Thus the word is written by 
Addifon, but perhaps improperly ; lince 
it (eemt deducible only from, either axle, 
a wing, or allie , a path, and is there¬ 
fore to be written atU. ] The walks in 
a church, or wings of a quire. 
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The abbey f» by no mean* fo magnificent as ond 
would rxpe& from its endowments. The church 
is one huge nef, with a double aiJU to it; and, at 
each end, is a large quire. Addifon. 

Ait, or Eycht. *. / [fuppofed, -by 
Skinner, to be corrupted from iflet.] A 
fmall ifland in a river. 

AJUTAGE, n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An ad¬ 
ditional pipe to water-works. Dift. 

To Are. <v. //. [from <*x^> Gr. anc * 
therefore more grammatically written 

ache.] 

1. To feel a lafting pain, generally of the 
internal parts; diftinguilhed from fmart, 
which is commonly ufed of uneafinefs in 
the externa] parts ; but this is no accu¬ 
rate account. 

To fue, and be deny'd, fuch common grace. 

My wounds ake at you L Sbakcfpcarc. 

Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenfe 
Of pain. Sbakfpeare. 

Weie the pleafureof drinking accompanied, the 
very moment, with that fn k ftomach and aiir.g 
heal, which, in fume men, are fuse to follow, 1 
think no body would ever let wine touch hi* lips. 

Locke. 

His 1 'mbt muft ake, with daily toi!a oppreft, 

Ere long-wifh’d night brings neceflary reft. Prior. 

2. It is frequently applied, in an impro¬ 
per fenfe, to the heart; as, the heart 
akes ; to imply grief or fear. Shake - 
/peart has tiled it, dill more licentioufly, 
of the foul. 

Mv foul aka 

Wm 

To know, when two authorities are up. 

Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 

May enter. Shot*fp. Cortofam*. 

Here fiiamedifluades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each, by turns, his akirg heart affiul*. 

Addifon. 

Aki'n. adj . [from a and kin.] 

1. Related to; allied by blood: ufed of 
perfons. 

I do not envy thee, Pamela; only I wifii, that 
being thy filler in nature, 1 were not fo far off akin 
in fortune. Sidney. 

z. Allied to by natnre ; partaking of the 
fame properties : ufed of things. 

The cankered paffion of envy is nothing akhi to 
the fiiiy'envy of the afs. L'Efirange't Pallet. 

Some limb* agiin in bulk or Itacure 
Unlike, and not akin by nature. 

In corcert a&, like modem friends, 

Becaufe one ferves the other's ends. Prior. 

He feparatrs it from queiVions with which it may 
have been complicated, and diftinguiihes it from 
queiViont which may be akm to it. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind- 

Al, Attle, Adle, do all Teem to be 
corruptions of the Saxon <£pdl, noble , 
famous ; as allb. Ailing and Adling , are 
corruptions of -/Epehnj. noble, Jp lend id, 
famous. 

Al, Aid, being initials, are derived 
from the Saxon Kalb, ancient ; and fo, 
oftentimes, the initial all, being melted 
by the Normans from the Saxon ealb. 

Gibjm's Camden . 

A'labaster. n. /. [«x*Cac*or.] A kind 
of foft marble, ealier to cut, and lefs 
durable, than the other kinds; fome is 
white, which is mod common 5 feme of 
the colour of horn, and tranfpa*ent ; 
fome yellow, like honey, marked with 
veins. The ancients ufed it to make 
bote 1 for per fumes. Savory . 
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. Yet I’ll not fired her blood. 

Nor fear that whiter flein of hers than (now. 

And fmooih as monumental alabafter • Sbalefp • 

A'labaster. adj. Made of alabafter. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabafter 
column, found imthe ruins of Livia’s portico. It 
is of the colour of fire, and may be leen over the 
high aicar of St. Maria in Campitello ; for they have 
cut it into two pieces, and fixed ir, in the ft ape 
of a cmfs, in a hole of the wall \ fo that theliglit 
puffing through it, makes it look, to thole in the 
church, like a huge tranfparent crofa of amber. 

Addifon on Italy . 

Ala'ck. inter]eft. [This word feems only 
the corruption of alas.] Alas ; an eX- 
preflion of forrow. 

Alack I when once our grace we have forgot. 
Nothing goes right j we would, and we would not* 

£ b akrjp.y, Me aJure for Meafure • 
At thunder now no more I ftart. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack / 

1 hardly hear a woman’s clack. Sxvifl. 

Ala'ckaday. interje&ion . [This, like 

the former, is for alas the day.] A word 
noting forrow and melancholy. 

Al a'criocsly. ad<v. [from al curious, 
fuppofed to be formed from alacris ; but 
or alacrious I have found no example.} 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alacrioujly expired, in confidence 
that he left behind him a perpetual memory of the 
victories he bad achieved f r his country. 

Government of the Tongue• 

Al a'c r i ty. n.f. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheer- 
fulnefs, exprefled by fome oimvard to¬ 
ken ; fprightlinefs ; gayety; livelinefs ; 

cheerful willingnefs. 

Thelc order* we»e, on all fidea, yielded unto 
with no left alacrity of mind, than cities, unable 
to hold our any longer, are wont to fiiewwhen they 
tike conditions, fuch as it liketh him to offer 
them, which hath them in the narrow ftraits of 
advantage.. _ Hooker, 

Give me a bowl of wine; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit. 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 

Sbakefpeare • 

H~, gfod that now his fea fiiould find a fhore. 
With frefii alacrity, and force renew’d. 

Springs upward. Milton's Paradife Left, 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner underftord the fign to fly s 

With fuch alacrity rhey bore away. 

As if, to piaile them, all the ftates flood by. 

Drydcn* 

ALAMTRE. n. f The Joweft note but 
one in Guido Aretine’s fcale of mufick. 

Alamode. adv. [rt la mode , Fr.] Ac¬ 
cording to the faftiion : a low word. It 
is ufed likewife by (hopkeepers for a kind 
of thia filken mannfaflure. 

Ala'kd. adv. [from a for at, and land.] 
At laad; landed; on the-dry ground. 

f e *>nly, with tlie prince his coulin, were call 
aland , far eff from the place whither their defirds 
would have guided ihenf. Sidney . 

Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Dafii’d on the ihallows of the m< ving fond. 

And, in inrtid ocean, left them moor'd aland. 

Dryden m 

ALA'RM. n.f [from the French a Parent, 
to arms ; as, crier a Par me, to call to 
arms.] 

1. A cry by which men are fummoned to 
their arms; as, at the approach of an 
enemy. 

When the congregation ia to be gathered toge¬ 
ther, you {hall blow, but you fluii not found an 
tlarm • Humbert 

God 
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’Cod bimfdf h with ns for our captain, and h * • 
frieftc with founding trumpets, to cry alarm 
•galiift you* a Cbm* alii* 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
* Excites at to arms. 

With (brill notes of anger. 

And mom! alarms* Dry den. 

Taught by this firoke, renounce the wars alarms. 
And team to tremble at the name of arms* 

JP ofr's Itiad • 

X A cry, or notice, of any danger ap¬ 
proaching ; as, an alarm of fire* 

3* Any tnmult or difturbance. 

Crowds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 

Thy palace fill with infutu and alar mu 

Pops 's Odyfpy. 

So Ala - * *r. *v* m. [from alarm, the noun.] 
j. To call to arms. 

X To diilurb; as, with the approach of 
an enemy. 

The wa(jp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 

Addifon. 

3. To furprife with the apprehenfion of 
any danger. 

When rage miiguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diftrdfes, or wbeir pleasure charms. 

TicktU. 

4. To difturb in general. 

His (bn, Cupavo, brufit d the briny flood ; 

. Upon bis ftern a brawny Centaur flood. 

Who heav'd a rock, and threat'ning (till to throw. 
With lifted hands, alarm'd the feas below. Dry den. 

Ala'rmbell. n.f. [from alarm and bell.] 
The bell that is rung at the approach of 
an enemy. 

Th* alarmbeD rings from our Alhambra walk. 
And, from Che flreets, (bund drums and atsbaltes. 

Dry dev. 

Ala' RMikc. parti tip. adj. [from alarm. ] 
Terrifying ; awakening ; furprifmg ; 
as, an alarming m eflage ; an alarming 
pain. 

Ala'rmpost. n.f. [from alarm and poft .] 
The poft or place appointed to each body 
of men to appear at, when an alarm 
ihall happen. 

AiaVom. ts./. [corrupted, as it feems, 
from alarm . See Alarm.] 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 
Our bruited arms hung up for monuments. 

Our ftern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 

' Sbahfpeare. 

That Almatro might better bear, 

She fees a drum at cither ear j 
And loud or gentle, harfh or Tweet, 

Are but th* alarums Which they beat. Prior. 

¥0 Ala'rum. *u. a. [corrupted from T0 
alarm.] See Alarm. 

Withered murder 

(Alarum'd by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofe howl's his watch} thus with his ftealthy pace 
Moves like a ghoft. Shahcfpcare. 

Al a's. interjed. [helas, Fr. ijlats, Dutch.] 
J. A word exprefling lamentation, when 
we ufe it of our feives. 

But yet, alas! O but yet, alas ! our haps be but 
hard haps. Sidney. 

Alasf h jw little from the grave we claim! 
▼Thou butpreferv'ft a form, and 1 a name. Pope. 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other per- 
fons. 

Alas t pbor Ptothebt, thou haft entertain'd 
A fox to be the fttepherd of thy tsxnbs. Sbakefp. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when 
ufed of things. 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine 
hiAdj^and (lamp with thy-foot, and fay, Alas! 
to all the evil abominations of the houfc of Ifrmel. 

Emekiel. 
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Alan ! ‘both for the deed, aafl for die caufc ! 

Milton. 

Alas / for pity of this bloody field § 

Piteous indeed muft be, when I, a fpirit. 

Can have fa loft a fenfc of human woes. Dry Jen. 

Alas the dav, inurjj}. Ah, unhappy 
day! 

Aim tbt day l I never gave him caufc. Sbahfp. 
Alas a day ! you have ruined my poor xniilidn : 

you have made a gap in her reputation} and can 

you blame her, if flic make it up with her bui&ond * 

Congreve. 

Alas the while, interjeft. Ah! un- 
happy time! 

All as the (beep, fuch was the flwspherd’s Iodic , 
For pale and wan lie was (alas tbe nubile ! J 
May feem he lov'd, or clle fome care he cook. 

Sptnfir. 

Ala'te. ad<v. [from a and late.] Lardy; 
no long time ago. 

Alb. n.f* [album, Lat.] A furplice; a 
white linen veftment worn by priefts. 

A l b e . ) ad*v. [a coalition of the words 

AlbeTt. j all be rt fo . Skinner. ] Al¬ 
though ; notwichftaading; though it 
ihoald be. 

Ne wou # d he fuffer deep once thitherward 
Approach,- alb* his drowfy den Was next. Sptnfer. 

This very thing is Caufe- fufficient, why duties 
belonging to each kind of virtue, albeit the law of 
reafon teach them, fliould, notwithflanding, be 
prescribed even by human law. Hooker. 

• One whofe eyes. 

Albeit unuied to the melting mood. 

Drop tears, as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Sbakefpeare • 

He, who has a probable belief that he flulJ 
meet with thieves in fuch a road, thinks bimfdl 
to have reafon enough to decline it, albeit he is fure 
to fuflain fome iefs, though yet confiderable, in¬ 
convenience by his fo doing. South's Sermons. 

Albugi'neoui. adj. [albugo, Lat.] Re- 
fcmbltng the white of an egg. 

Eggs will freeze in the albugineous part thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I opened it by incifion, giving vent (irft to an 
albugineous, then to whiteconcofted matter: upon 
which the tumour funk. Wifeman's Surgery. 

ALBUGO . «./. [Lat.] A difeafe in the 
eye, by which the cornea contrails a 
whitenefs. The fame with leucoma . 

A'lburn colour, n.f See Auburn. 

A'lcarbst. n.f. An Arabick word, to 
exprefs an nnivcrfal diffolvent, pretend¬ 
ed to by Paracelfus and Helmont. 

Shuincy. 

Alca'id. n. f [from al, Arab, and 
ipip, the head.] * 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a oaftlc. 

Th’ alcaid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility. 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dry den. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firft 
inilituted by the Saracens. Du Cange. 

ALCjfNNA. n* f An Egyptian plant 
ufed in dying; the leaves making a 
yellow, infufed in water, and a red in 
acid liquors. 

The rhot 0 ialcanna, though green, will give a red 
flain. Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

Alch y'mical. adj. [from alchymy.] Re¬ 
lating to alchymy; produced by al- 
chymy. 

*1 he rofe-nnble, then current for fix (hilling 
and eight pence, the alchymifts do afflrm as a r 
unwritten verity, was made by prjeftion or mul 
tipKcati >rr alebymca! of Raymond Lully in the 
power of London* r Camden's h.m*n. 

itiz$ct by Microsoft® 
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Alchy'iiically. ad<v. [from edchy* 
tmeal. J In the manner of an alchymift \ 
by means cf alchymy. 

Raymond LoUy would prove it akbymicalfy* 

Camden* 

A'lchymist. n.f [from alchymy.] One 
who purfues or profefles the fcience of 
alchymy. 

'1 o folemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in bis C urfe, tod plays the alcbyniijt. 
Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye. 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

0 Sbakejp. Kbtg Job*. 

Every aicbymft knows, that gold will endure 
a vehement Are for » long time without wijr 
change; and after it has been divided by corrodve 
liquors into inviftble pjru, yet may ptekatly be 
precipintcd r (o as to appear in itrown form. 

Grew. 

AXCHYMY. h. f. [of al, Arab, and 

aw*-} 

1. The more fublime and occnh part of 
chymiftry, which propofes for its object 
the tranfmutation of metals, and other 
important operations. 

7 hercr is nothing, more dangerous than this 
deluding art, which changeth the meaning of 
woids, as alchymy doth, or wouM do, the full* 
fiance of metals \ maketh of any thing what it 
lifleth, and bringeth, in the end 1 , all truth to no¬ 
thing. Hooker* 

O he fits high in all the peopled hearts ; 

And 1 that which wt>uid appear offence in or, 

His countenance, like richeft alchymy , 

Will change to virtue and to worthmefs* 

Sbakefp. jfuhms Car Jar* 
Compared to this. 

All honour's miimck, all wealth alchymy* 

Donne* 

2. A kind of mixed metal ufed lor fpoons, 
and kitchen utenfik. 

White aUbynty is made of pan-brafs one pound, 
and arfenicuro three ounces; or alchymy is made 
of copper and auripigroentum. 

Bacons PbyficaiRemains* 
They bid cry , 

With trumpets regal found, the great refults 
Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mbuths the founding alchymy. 

By herald's voice explain’d. Mitten's Paradifi Lrfi* 

ALCOHOL, ft. f. An Arabick ternt 
ufed by chymifts for a high re£lified 
dephlegmated fpirit of wine, or for any 
thing reduced into an impalpable pow¬ 
der. Quittcy* 

If the fame fait (hall be reduced into alcohol, 
as the chy ra;fb fpeak, or an impalpable powder, 
the particles and intercepted fpaces will be ex¬ 
tremely leflened. BoyU* 

Sal y ->1 arils oleofum will coagulate the (erum on 
account of the alcohol, or rectified fpirit which it 
contairr^ Arbuthnotu 

Alcohol! z action, n . f [from alcobo - 
litci. ] The a& of alcoholizing or rec- 
tifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies 
to an impalpable powder. 

To A'lcoholize. *u. a. [from alcohol.] 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rec¬ 
tify fpirits till they are wholly dcphlegw 
mated. 

3. To comminute powder till it is wholly 
without ronghnels. 

ALcOran. rt. f [al and koran, Arab ] 
The book oi the Mahometan precept* 
and credenda. 

If this w.iuld fatisfy the confcicnce, we might 
not only take the prefent covenant, but fubfcr.be 
to the council of Trent; yea, xnd 10 the Turitilh 
sdctraH'j and*fwear to maiutain and deft-.id ehh<r 
of them. Saundetfetr agmnjl tbe Covenant* 

Alcu've. 
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Alco've. n.f [alcobm, Span.] Arete6, 
°/ P art a chamber, fcparated by an 
eftrade, or partition, and other corre- 
fpondent ornaments ; in which is placed 
a bed of date, and ibmetimes (eats to 
entertain company. Trevoux. 

The weary *d champion lull'd in foft alcoves. 
The n Weft boaft of thy ror.J'.t’ck groves. 

Oft, if the mufc pnrfage, flr*h hm be feen 
By Rofrmcnda fleeting o'er the groen. 

In dreams be hail'd by heroes’ mighty (hades. 

Arid hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. 

TickcL 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And (lept beneath the pompons colonnade. 

Pope's Odyjfty. 

A'lder. n. f [i aim's , Lat.J A tree hav¬ 
ing leaves refembiing thofe of the ha¬ 
zel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are 
produced at remote didances from the 
fruit, on the fame tree; the fruit is 
fquamofe, and of a conical figure. The 
fpecies are, I . The common or round¬ 
leaved alder . 2. The long-leaved alder. 
3. The fcarlet alder. Thefe trees de¬ 
light in a very moift foil. The wood is 
ufed by turners, and will endure loug 
under ground, or in water. Miller. 

Without the grot, a various fylvan feme 
Appear'd around, a d groves of living green j 
Poplars and alders e er quivering play'd, 

And nodding cyprefa form'd a fragrant (Hade. 

Pope's Odjfjiy. 

Alder li'e vest. adj. fuperl. [from old, 
alder, old, elder, and lien/e, dear, be¬ 
loved.] Mod beloved ; which has held 
the longed poflefiion of the heart. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had. 
In courtly company, or at my beads. 

With you, mine a/derlievefi fovercign. 

Makes me the bolder. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

A'lder man. *. f. [from aid, old, and 

man.] 

I. The fiune as fenator, Cowell. A go- 
vernour or magiftrate, originally, as 
the name imports, chofen on account 
of the experience which his age had gi¬ 
ven him. 

Tell him, rayfeJf, the mayor, and aldermen , 

Are come to have fome conFrence with his grace. 

Sbakefpeare . 

Though my own aldermen eonferr'd iny bays. 

To me committing their eternal praife ; 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may'rs. 

Their annoal trophies, and their monthly wars. 

Pipe's Danciad. 

i. In the following paflage it is, I think, 
improperly ufed. 

But if the trumpet's clangour you abhor* 

And dare not be an alderman of war. 

Take to a (hop, behind -a counter lie. 

Dryd. yuvsSat. 

A'tp^RMAKLY. ad*u. [from alderman .] 
Like an alderman j belonging to an 
alderman. 

Thefe, and many more, fuffercd death, in envy 
to their virtues and fuperiour genius, which em¬ 
boldened them, in exigencies (wanting an alder- 
manly difereturn) to attempt fervice out of the 
common forms. Swift's Nftfccllaniet . 

A ldbrn. adj. [from alder A Made of 
alder. 

Then ajdgrn boats firft plow'd the ocean. 

May's Virgil. 

ALE. *. f [eale. Sax.] 
i. A liquor made by infuiiug malt in 
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hot water, and then fermenting the li¬ 
quor. 

You mo ft be feeing chriftenings. Do you look 
for ale and cakes here, you rude rafeals ? 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being 
not proper for vines, put tbfc Egyptians upon drink¬ 
ing ale, of which they were the inventors. 

Arbutbuot. 

2. A merry-meeting ufed in country 
places. 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of an tick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords. 
And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country precedents, and old wives tales. 

We bring you now. , Ben yoaf on. 

A'le berry. n. f. [from alt and berry.] 
A beverage made by boiling ale with 
fpice and fugar, and fops or bread: a 
word now only ufed iu converfatioir. 

Their aleberriex , cawdies, poflefs, each one, 
Syllibubt made at the milking pale. 

But what are compofed of a pot of good ale. 

Beaumont. 

A'l e-brewer. n.f. [ from ale and brew¬ 
er.] One that profefTes to brew ale. 

The fummer-made malf brews ill, and is dif- 
liked by mo ft of our ale-brewers • 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

A'le Conner, n.f [from alt ana eon.] 
An officer in the city of London, whole 
bufinefs is to infpett the meaiures of 
publick houfes. Four of them are cho¬ 
fen or rechofen annually by the com¬ 
mon-hall of the city ; and, whatever 
might be their nfe formerly, their places 
are now regarded only as finecores for 
decayed citizens. 

A'l frees r. se.f. [perhaps from alt, and 
coftsu, Lat.] The name of an herb. 

DiH. 

Alb'ctryomaitcy, or Ale'ctoro- 

MAKCY. ft. f [aXtxl^twv and ftetfUf.] 

Divination by a cock. Din. 

Alegar, n. f. [from ale and eager , 
four.] Sour ale; a kiud of acid made 
by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has 

loft its fpirit. 

A'legbr. adj. \allegrt, Fr. alacris, Lat.] 
Gay; ehearful; fprightly: a word not 
notv ufed. 

Coffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf tobacco, 
of which the Turks are great takers, do all con - 
denfe the fpirits, and make them ftrong and ale - 
tyr. Bacon's Natural H if ary. 

A'lehoov. n . f [from ala and hoopb, 
head.] Groundivy, fo called by our 
Saxon anceflors, as being their chief in¬ 
gredient in ale. An herb. 

Aleboof or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of 
the moft excellent and moft general ufe and vir¬ 
tue, of any plants we have among us. 5 T 'empie. 

A'le house* n. f. [from ale and bon/e.] 

A honfe where ale is publickly fold ; 
a tipling-houfr. It is diftingnifhed from 
a tavern* where they fell wine. 

Thou in :>It •‘beauteous inn. 

Why (hould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
H W-hen triumph is become as aleboufe gueft ? 

Sbahejpeart 

One would think it (hould be no eafy matter to 
bring any ohr of fenfe in love with an ale bapfe ; 
indeed of f > much fenfe as feeing and fmriling 
anmi its to j there being fuch ftrong encounters of 
bot*i, as would quickly lend him packing, did not 
the <pff of good fcilowihip reconcile to thefe 
rnkfaflCCS#- South. 
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T hoc /hall each aleboufe, thee each gilihoufr 
mourn. 

And anfw'ring gin£hop > fourcr fighs return. Pope. 

A'le house-keeper, n. f [from mle~ 
houfe and keeper. ] He that keeps ale 
publickly to fell. 

You refemb’c perfectly the two aIeboufe-ke*par$ 
in Holland, who were at the fame time burgo* 
matters of the town, and taxed one another’s bills 
alternately. Letter to Swift. 

A'leknight, n.f. [from ate and knight. J 
A pot- companion; a tippler; a word* 
now out of ufe. 

The old alek..';gbts of England were well de¬ 
parted by HanviUe, in the alchoufe-tolour* of 
that time. Camden • 

Ale'mbick. n.f. A veflel ufed in diftil- 
ling, confiding of a veifel placed over* 
a fire, in which is contained the fub- 
flance to be diftilled, and a concave* 
clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
arife by the heat; this cover has a beak 
or fpout, into which the vapours rile, 
and by which they pafs into a Terpen¬ 
tine pipe, which is kept cool by making 
many convolutions in a tub of water; 
here the vapours are- condenfed, and 
what entered the pipe in. fumes, comes 
out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible 
vapours, yet it is not changed into air, hut only 
fcattered into minute parts j which meeting toge¬ 
ther in the alembic k, or iu the receiver, do pre- 
fendy return into fuch water as they conftinatcd 
before. Beyle. 

Alb'ngth. adv. [from a for at, artdi 
length. ] At foil length; along; flretched. 
along the ground. 

ALE'RT. adj , \alerte, Fr. perhaps from 
alacris, but probably from a Part, ac¬ 
cording to art or rule.] 

1. In the military fenfe, on guard ; watch¬ 
ful ; vigilant y. ready at a call. 

2. In the common feijfe, brifk ; pert; pe¬ 


tulant : fmart 


fome 


of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 
hat. upon a friend of big, and accotted him, 
Well, Jack,, the old prig is dead at Jaft. 

Addifon , Speflaicr. 

Ale'rtness. n.f [from alert.] The 
quality of being alert; fprightlineft ; 
pertnefs. 

That alertnefs and unconcern for matters of 
common life, a campaign or two would infallibly 
have given him. - - AdSfm, Spe&atcr. 

A'letastER. n.f. [from ale and tafter.\ 
An officer appointed in every court leer,, 
and fwom to look to the affizrand the 
goodnefs of bread Rnd ale, or beer, 
within the precin&s of that lordfhip. 

Cowell.. 

A'levat. n.f [from ale and *oar.] The 
tub in which the ale is fermented. 
A'lew. n.f Clamour; outcry. Not in 
ufe. Spcnfer. 

A'lewashed. adj. [from ale and wajh.] 
Steeped or (baked in ale; not now in. 
nfe. 

What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid 
fuit of the camp, will do amang foaming batdes 
and alruxafhed wits, is wonderful to be thought 
y n * Sbakefpeare*. 

A'lewife. n.f [from ale and wife.] A. 
woman that keeps an alehoufe. 
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Perhaps he will fwagger tod heftor, tnd threaten 
to beat tnd butcher tn altwife, or take the goods 
by force, tod throw them down the bad halfpence* 

Swift's Draper's Letters* 

Alexanders. #i. f. [jmjrnium , Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 
ALexanderL-foot. n. f. The name 
of an herb. 

Alexa'ndeine. n.f. A kind of verfe 
borrowed from the French, firff ufed in 
a poem called Alexander. They contll, 
among the French, of twelve and thir¬ 
teen fyllables, in alternate couplets; 
and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers (hould, for the moft part, be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the majefty 
t>i thought requires it, they may be ft retched to 
the English heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Alexandrite of fix. Dry dot. 

Then, at the laft tnd only couplet, fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

. A need left A ran, r.nt ends die fong. 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length 
along. Popes Ejfay on Criticijm. 

Alexipha'rmxck. adj. [from «*•£«* and 
fa^saaor.] That which drives away 
poifon; antidotal; that which oppofes 
infection. 

Some antidotal quality it may have, fince not 
only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a deer 
is alexipbarmiek. Brown s Vvigor Brrours. 

Alexite'rical, or Alexite"rick.0/£. 

[ from aAi. ] That which drives away 
poifon ; that which refills fevers. 

ALc at es. adv. [ from all and gate. Skin- 
jter. Gate is the fame as •via ; and dill 
ufed for <way in the Scottifti dialed.] On 
any terms; every way: now obfo- 
letc. 

Nor had the boaftcr ever rifen more. 

But that Rcnaldo’s horfe ev’n then down fell, 

' And with the fall his leg opprefs’d to fjzc, 

• T hat, for a fpace, there muft he algates dwell. 

Fairfax. 

A LGEBRA, n.f. [an Arabic word of 
uncertain etymology; derived, by fome, 
from Gcbcr the philcfopher ; by ioroe, 
from gefr 9 parchment; by others, from 
algebijla 9 a bonefetter ; by Menage , from 
algiabarat , the reftitution of things bro¬ 
ken.] A peculiar kind of arithmctick, 
which takes the quantity fought, whe¬ 
ther it be a number or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted, 
and, by means of one or more quanti¬ 
ties given, proceeds by confequence, 
till the quantity at iiril only fuppofed to 
be known, or at lead fome power there¬ 
of, is found to be equal to lome quantity 
or quantities which are known, and con- 
fcquently itfelf is known. This art was 
in ufe among the Arabs, long before 
it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it 
from the Perfians, and the Perfians from 
the Indians. The fird Greek author of 
algebra was Diophantus, who, about the 
year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 
1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de- 
Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatife 
of algebra 9 in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that algebra came originally from 
the Arabs. After feveral improvements 
by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Dcfcartes, 


Sir Ifaac Newton brought this art to 
the height at which it dill continues. 

Trev dux. Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound Belli in 
algebra, to reduce the difference of ninepence in 
thirty (billing*. Swift. 

Alchbra'ick. 1 ^. [from al bra ^ 

Algebraical.) j l . 

1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical 

treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 
an algebraical computation. 

Algeb ra'ist. n.f. [from algebra .] A 
perfon that understands or pra&ifes the 
fine nee of algebra. 

When any dead body i* found m England, 
no algebraifl or uncipherer can ufe more fubtle 
Cup politicos, to find the demonftration or cipher, 
than every unconcerned perfon doth to find the 
murderers. Craunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfelve* to the fyn the tick and ana- 
lytick methods of geometricians and algebra if s y 
they have too much narrowed the rules of method, 
as though every thing were to be treated in mathe¬ 
matical forms. fVattt's Logtch. 

A'LGYD.adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 

Diet. 


AlciLity. 1 n. f. [from algid.] 


ALgidness. 1 nefs ; cold. 


Chii- 
DiB . 
That 
Via. 

cold; 

ma. 


Algi'fic. adj. [from algor , Lat.] 
which produces cold. 

ufLGOR. n.f. [Lat.] Extreme 
chilnefs. 

A'lgorism. 1 n. f Arabick words, 

ALgorithm. 3 which arc ufed to im¬ 
ply the fix operations of arithmctick. Or 
the fcience of numbers. Dia. 

AlgoLe. adj. [from algor , Lat.] Ex¬ 
tremely cold; chill. |; P 1 ®- 

A'LI AS. ad-v. A Latin word/fignifying 
ctbernvijc ; often ufed in the trials of 
criminals, whofe danger has obliged 
them to change their names ; as, Sira- 
fon, alias Smith*^//Vw Baker; that is, 
otberwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 

ALible. adj. [ albilis , Lat.] Nutritive ; 
nourifhing ; or that which may be nou- 
ri fhed. Dia. 

ALIEN, adj. [alienus , Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or 
land. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own* Dry Jen. 

From native foil 
Exil'd by fate, tom from the tender'em brace 
Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he fecks 
Inglorious flicker in an alien land. Philips. 

2. Eftranged from; not allied to; ad- 
verfe to: with the particle from 9 and 
fometimes to, but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciples of the 
fire, by a fimilitude not alien from their profefiion. 

Boyle. 

The fentiment that a? lies, it a con vision of 
the deplorable ftate of nature, to which fin re¬ 
duced us; a weak, ignorant creature, alien freon 
God and goodnefs, and a prey to die great de- 
- firmer. Rogers's Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien 
from our religion and government, in order to 
ftrengthen their faction. Swift's MifceUanies. 

ALien. tt.f [alienus 9 Lat.] 

1. A foreigner; not a denifon ; a man 
of another country or family; one not 
allied; a ftranger. 
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In whomfoever thefe things are, the churclt 
doth acknowledge them for her children; them 
only (he holdeth for aliens and ftrangers in whom 
thefe things are not found. Hooker, 

If it be prov’d againft an edit if. 

He feeks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive. 

Shall false on half his goods. 

Shakefp. Merch. of Venice, 
The mere Irifh were not only accounted aliens, 
but enemies, fo as it was no capital oftence to kill 
them. Sir John Daisies on Ireland, 

Thy place in council thou baft rudely loft. 

Which by thy younger brother is fupply’d. 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 

Shakefstare. 

The lawgiver condemned the perfons, who fat 
idle in divifinns dangerous to the government, aa 
aliens to the community, and their fore to be cut 
off from it. Add-on, Freeholder, 

2. In law. 

An alien is one bom in a ftrange country, and - 
never enfranchifed. A man born out of the land, 
fo St be within the limits beyond the feas, or of 
Englifh parents out of the king’s obedience, fo 
the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the 
king's obedience, is not alien, if one, bom out 
of the king's allegiance, come and dwell in Eng¬ 
land, h s children (if he beget any here) are not 
aliens , but denifon*. Cctvell. 

ALien. v. a. [aliener 9 Fr. alierro , Lat] 

1. To make any riling the property of an¬ 
other. 

If the fon alien lands, and then repurchau them 
again in fee, the rules of defeents are to be ob- 
ferved, as if be wsrc the original purchafcr. 

Halt's HiJIory o f Common Law. 

2. Toeftrangc; to turn the mind or affec¬ 
tion ; to make averfe : with from. 

The king was difquieted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of, 
or inclination to, t ie marriage. Clarendon. 

ALienable. adj. [from To alienate .] 
That of which the property may be 
transferred. 

Land is alienable , and treafure is trainfi tory, and 
both muft pafs from him, by his own voluntary 
aft, or by the violence of others, or at leaf! by fate. 

Denrh's Letters, 

.To ALienate. <v. a. [aliener, Fr. alien0, 
Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing 
to another. 

The countries of-the Tu: ks were once Thrift'.an, 
and members of the church, and where the golden 
candk’fticks did (land, though now they be utterly 
a ienated 9 and no Chriftians lefc. Bacon, 

2. To withdraw the heart or affection*: 
with the particle frcm 9 where the firft 
poflcfibr is mentioned. 

The manner of men’s writing muft not alienate 
our hearts from the truth. Hooker, 

Be »t never fo true is hich we teach the world to 
believe, yet if once their affections b*gin to be 
alienated , a fmall thing pei fuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Hooker, 

His eyea furvey’d the dark idolatries. 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Pared ft L fi. 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and 
to alienate the affections of men from one another, 
fuch as crofs and difiafleful humours, is either ex- 
prcfsly, or by dear confequence and deduction, for¬ 
bidden in the New Tcftament. 7 * Iktfon, 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honed 
Caftilian, whom (he was taught to look upon as a 
formal old fellow. AJdifin. 

ALienate. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] With¬ 
drawn from; ftrangcr to: with the par¬ 
ticle from. 

The Whigs are damnably wicked; impatient 
for the dea$h of the queen; ready to gratify their 

ambitiop 
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ambition and revenge by all defpcnte meth 
wholly alienate from truths law, religion, mercy, 
conference, or honour. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Alien aTt ion. n.f. [alienatio, Lat.] 

i* The aft of transferring property. 

This ordinance was tor the maintenance of their 
lands in their pofterity, and for excluding ail i 

•nation or alienation thereof »■ nto ftrangers. 

far's State of Ireland 

God put it into the heart of one of our prii 
to give a check to facrilege. Her fucceffour palTco 
a law, which prevented all future alienations of the 
church revenues. Atterlury 

Great changes and alicnationt of property, have 
created new and great dependencies. 

Swift on Atben s and R 

The llatc of being alienated ; as, i 
ftate was wafted during its alienation* 
Change of affeftion. 

It is left but in dark memory, what was thr 
ground of his defe&ion, and the alienation o 
heart from the king. Bacon. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder 
of the faculties. 

Some things are done by man, though not 
through outward force and impuUion, though not 
again If, yet without their wills; as in alienation et 
mind, or any like inevitable utter abfence of w*i 
and j udgvzient. Hooker. 

Ali'ferous. adj . [from ala andy?ro,Lat.] 
Having wings. Di&. 

Al Tc e ro u s. adj. [ aligcr , Tat.] Having 
wings; winged. De£i. 

To Au'ccb. v. a. [from a f and leg 
lie down.] To lay ; to allay ; to throw 
down ; to fubdue: an old word even 
in the time of-Spenfer, now wholly for¬ 
gotten. 

-Thorn-din, why fitten we fo. 

As weren overwent with woe. 

Upon (o fair a morrow ? 

.The joyous time now nigheth fail. 

That fhall aligge this bitter biail. 

And (lake the winter foirow. 

Spenftrs fafi rah. 

9 "oAli'cht. •v . *. [alihran. Sax. af-lich- 
ten, Dutch.] 

1. To come down, and ftop. The word 
implies the idea of defending ; as, of a 
. bird from the wing; a crave 1W. from 
his horfe or carriage ; and generall] 
refting or flopping. 

1 here ancient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wa ; ne. Fairy Queen r. 

There is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian. Shakefp. Mcrcb of Venice. 

Slackncfs breeds worms; but the fure traveller. 
Though he alights fometimes, Hill goeth on. 

Herbert, 

When marching with his foot he walks till ni, 
When with his hoifc, he never will alight. 

Denham . 

When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan (bore, 

Hm heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 

To the Curaean coaft at length he came. 

And bere alighting built this cotlly frame. 

Dry den's AZneid. 

When he was admonished by his fubjeft to 
feend, he came down gently, and circling in the air, 
and tinging to the ground. Like a lark melodi¬ 
ous in her mounting, and continuing her fong till 
(be alights j (bill preparing for a higher flight at her 
(ally. Drydtn . 

When finifh’d was the fight. 

The viftors from their lufty deeds alight ; 

Like them dismounted all the warlike tra n. 

Dry den. 

Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a 11 ranger to 
human nature, alight upon the earth, what would 
his notions of us be f Addijon, SpeDator. 

VOL.-I. 
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2. It is ufed alfo of any thing thrown or 

falling ; to fall upon. 

But ftorms of itor.es from the proud temple'* 
height 

Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight. 

Dryden 

AliTe. ad'V. [from a and like .] With 
refemblance ; without difference ; in the 
fame manner; in the fame form. In 
fome exprefiions it has the appearance of 
an adjeftive, but is always an adverb. 

Tie darknefs hUeth not from thee; but the 
night (hineih as (he Jay : the darknefs and the 
light are both alike to thee. Pfa/m cxxxix. 12 
With thee converting, I forget all time; 

All feafons, and their change, all pleafe alike. 

Paradife Loft 

Riche® cannot refeue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the (lave. 

Dryden 

Let us unite at lead in an equal zeal for thofc 
capital doctrines, which we all equally embrace, 
and are alike concerned to maintain. At ter bury . 

Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in place. 
But di(Tring far in figure and in face. Pope 

AT-1MENT. n.f, [alimentun, Lat.] Nou- 
rifhment; that which nourifhes ; nutri¬ 
ment ; food. 

New parts are added to our fubfiance 5 and, as 
we die, we are bom daily: nor can we give an ac¬ 
count, how the aliment is prepared for nutrition, or 
by what mechanifrn it is diflributed. 

CJanville's Scepfi s Srientifica. 
AH bodies which, by the animal faculties, can 
be changed into the fluids and folidsof our bodies, 
are called aliments. In the larged fenfc, by aliment , 
1 under ft and every thing which a human Creature 
takes in common diet; as, meat, drink; and (ca¬ 
nning, as, fait, fpice, vinegar. Arbutbnot . 

Ali m e'nt al. adj. [from aliment.'] That 
which has the quality of aliment; that 
which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receive 
From all his aliment al recoin penfc, 
lu humid emulations. Milton's Par ad . Left. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, 
theft: weeds mult lofe their almental fap, and wi- 

*h er * _ # Brown. 

Th* indirftiious, when the fun in Leo ri 
Forget not, at the foot of every plant. 

To fink a circling drench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of almental ft reams, 

Exhaufteo lap recruiting. Philips 

Alime'ntally. ad<v. [from aliment al.] 
So as to ferve for nourifhment. 

The fubfiance of gpld is invincible by the pow- 
erfull?ft heat, and thit not only almentally in a 
fubftantial mutation, but alio medicamentally in 
any corporeal conversion. Brown s Vulg. Errcurs. 

Al I M e # n T a RI N E ss. n. f. [from alimen - 

tar y*\ The quality of being.alimentary, 
or of affording nourifhment. Didi. 
Alimentary, adj . [from aliment.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to ali¬ 
ment. 

1 he folution of the aliment by maftication is 
ucceflary ; without it, the aliment could notbedif- 
poftd for the changes which it receives as it puficth 
through the alimentary dull. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. That which has the quality of aliment, 
or the power of nourifhing. 

1 do not think that water Jupplies animals, or 
even plants, with nouritliment, but (erves for a 
vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 
aifiri bate them to the. (ever a! parts of the body. 

Ray on tie Creation. 
Of alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and v. ry 
nutritious ; as, turnips and carrots. Thefe have 
fattening quality. Arbi.tLuot on Al: 


a fattening quaur-. Sir tut Last on Acmee-a. 
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AlI^kienta'tion. n.f [from aliment .] 

1. The power of affording aliment; the 
quality of nourifhing. 

2. The ftate of being nourifhed by afiinu- 
lation of matter received. 

Plants do nourilh; inanimate bodies do not: they 
have an accretion, but no alimentation • 

Bacon's Natural Hfiery • 

Ali mo n ious. adj. [from alimony.] That 
which nourifhes: a word very little in ufe. 

The plethora renders us lean, by fupprciling our 
fpirits, whereby they are incapacitated of digcitii g 
the alimcnious humours into fletfh. 

* - Harvey on Confutvptirnx • 

ATI MON Y. n.f. [alimania, Lat.] AIL 
many fignifies that legal proportion of 
the hu(band’s eftate, which, by the len¬ 
ience of the ecclefiaftical court, is al¬ 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any feparation from 
him, provided it be not caufed by her 
elopement or adultery. Aylijfe's Parerg . 

Before they fettled hands and hearts. 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hvdibra r. 

ATi quant. etdj. \cdiquantus, Lat.] Parts 
of a number, which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exaftly ; 
as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 
9, four times 3 making 12. 

ATiquot. adj . [aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, fuch 
as will exaftly meafure it without any 
remainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, becanfe, being 1 taken four times, 
it will juft meafure it. 

ATish. adj. [from ale.] Refembling ale; 
having qualities of ale. 

Stirring it and beating down the ycafi, gives it 
the fweet alijh tafte. * Mortimer's HvJbandrj • 

AT it u re. n.f. [alitura, Lat.] Nourifh- 
ment. Diil . 

Ali've. adj. [from a and lived] 

1. I11 the ftate of life; not dead. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 

But fome faint figns of feeble life appear. Dryden 
Not youthful kings in battle fcie'd alive, 

Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. 

Pope • 

2. In a figurative fenfe, unextinguifhed ; 
undeftroyed ; aftive ; in full force. 

Thole good and learned men had rcafon to wifii, 
that their proceedings might be favoured, and the 
good afte&ion of fuch as inclined toward them, kept 
alive. Hooker • 

3. Cheerful; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 

Slu: was not fo much alive the whole day, if (he 
flept more than fix hours. Clariffa. 

4. In a popular fenfe, it is ufed only to 
add an Cmphafis, like the French du 
monde ; as, the befl man alive ; that is, 
the befl, with an emphafis. This fenfe 
has been long in ufe, and was once ad¬ 
mitted into ferious writings, but is now 
merely ludicrous. 

And to thofe brethren faid, rift, rife by-lire. 
And unto battle do yourfelves addicf* ; 

For yonder comes the proweft knight alive. 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobi'eft. 

Fairy Queen. 

The earl of Northumberland, who was the proud- 
eft man alive, could nor look upon the deftruflion 
of monarchy with any pleafnre. Clarendon* 

John was quick and underftood bufinefit, but no 
man alive was mure utreleft in looking into his ac¬ 
counts. Arbutbnot . 

AT rawest, n. f. A word ufed firft by 
Paracelfus, and adopted by his follow¬ 
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ers f to fignify an univerfal diflblvent, 
or liquor which has the power of re- 
folving all things into their firft prin¬ 
ciples. 

Ale alb'scknt. adj. [from alkali. ] That 
which has a tendency to the properties 
of an alkali. 

All animal diet is atkahfeent or anti-acid. 

Arbutbnot. 

AT KALI, n. ft [The word alkali comes 
from an herb, called by the Egyptians 
kali j by us, glaflwort. This herb they 
burnt to alhes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, 
there remained at the bottom a white 
fait; this they called fal kali , or alkali . 
It is corrofive, producing putrefaction 
in animal fubltances to which it is ap¬ 
plied. Arbuthnot on Aliments.] Any fub- 
liance which, when mingled with acid, 

produces effervefcencc and fermenta¬ 
tion. 

A'lealine. adj. [from alkali.] That 
which has the qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liquor will keep an animal from 
ftarving very long, by diluting the fluids, and con- 
fequcntly keeping them from an alkaline ftate. 
People have lived tweoty-four days upon nothing 
but watery Arbutbmi. 

To Alka'lizate. •v. a. [from alkali.] 
To make bodies alkaline, by changing 
their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 
them. 

Alka'lizate .adj. [from alkali .J That 
which has the qualities of alkali; that 
which is impregnated with alkali./ 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very langind} bur 
that which it difcovfcrs, being diflolved in hot 
water, ia different, being of kin to that of other 
alkali'sate felts. Boy It. 

The colour of violets in theif lyrup, by acid li¬ 
quors, turns red, and, by urinous and a/kclixatc, 
turns green. JVcw/er. 

Ale al iz a't ion. ft. [from alkali.] The 
ad of alkalizating, or impregnating 
bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanet. n. ft. [ anchufa , Lat.] The 
name of a plant. This plant is a fpe- 
cies of feuglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the iouthern parts of France, and 
ufed in medicine. Miller. 

ALKEKE'NGI. n. ft. A medicinal fruit 
or berry, produced by a plant of the 
fame denomination; popularly alfo call¬ 
ed <winter-cherry : the plant bears a near 
refemblance to Solanum, or Night- 
fhade ; whence it is frequently called 
in Latin by that name, with the addi¬ 
tion or epithet of •veficarium. 

Chambers. 

ALKE'RMES . n. ft. In medicine, a term 
borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a 
celebrated remedy, of the confiftence of 
a confedion; whereof the kermts ber¬ 
ries arc the balls. The other ingre¬ 
dients pippin-cyder, rofe-water, 

fngar, ambergreafe* muflt, cinnamon, 
a Iocs- wood, pearls, and leaf-gold; but 
the fweets are ufualiy omitted. The 
eonfeBia alkermes is chiefly made at Mont¬ 
pelier. The grain, which gives it the 
denomination, is no where found fu 
plentifully as there. Chambers. 
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ALL. ad). [ JEW , iEal, ealle, alle. Sax. 
oil, Welfh; al, Dutch; alle. Germ. 
Gr.] 

I. Being the whole number; cveiy one. 

Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men. 


'akefp, 
b all i 


far. 


• l o graze the he 

Devour’d each other. Milton's Farad. Loft. 

The great encouragement of all, is the aflurance 
of a future reward. Tillotjen. 

2. Being the whole quantity; every part. 

Six days thou {halt labour, and do all thy work. 

Dent.n. 13. 

Political power, I take to be a right of making 
laws with penalties, and of employing the force of 
the community io the execution, of fuch laws, and 
in the defence of the commonwealth; and all tbi> 
only for the public good. Locke. 

3* The whole quantity, applied to dura¬ 
tion of time. 

On thole paftures chearfu! fpring 
All the year doth fit and ling ; 

And, rejoicing, fmiles to fee 

Their green backs wear his livery. Crajbavi. 

4.. The whole extent of place; 

Graciano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice. 

Sbakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

All. ad<v. [See ALL, adj.] 

1. Quite ; completely. 

How is my love all ready forth to come. 

Spenjer. 

Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Sbakefptarts Coriolanus. 

He fwore fo loud. 

That, all amaz’d, the prieft let fall the book. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The Saxons could call a comet a fixed ftar, which 
is all one with Jlella crinira, or comcta. 

Camden's Remains. 

For a large confcience ia all one. 

And fignifies the fame with none. Hudsbras . 

Balm, from a filver box diftiii'd around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and feent the fecrcd 
ground. Dryden. 

I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
prefsly the title of the firft-bom, but all along 
keeps himfelf under the ihelter of the indefinite 
term, heir. Locke. 

Juft ice may be furnilhed out of fire, as far a* her 
fword goes; and courage may be all over a conti¬ 
nued blaze. Addifon. 

If e’er the miler durft his farthings fpare,- 
He thinly fpreads them through the public fquare, 
Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie. 

And from each other catch the doleful crv. Gav. 
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I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to 
be in debt, are all for prefent money, no matter 
how they pay it afterward. Dryden. 

3. Only ; without admiffion of any thing 
elfe. 

When I {hall wed. 

That lord, whole hand muft take my plight, (halt 
carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure 1 {hall never marry like my After, 

To love my father all. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

4. Although. This fenfe is truly Teuto- 
nick, but now obfolete. 

Do you not think th’ accompli foment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s Ample head. 

All were it as the reft but limply writ. Spenfer. 

5. It is fometimes a word of emphafis; 
nearly the fame with juft. 

A Ihepherd's fwain, fay, did thee bring. 

All as hia ft raying flock he fed; 

And, when his honour hath thee read, , 

Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. 

Spenjer't P jhrals. 
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6. It was anciently in English what it is 
now in the other Teutonick dialctts, a 
particle of mere enforcement. 

He thought them fixpeoce all too dear. 

Song in Sbakefptart. 

Tell us what occafion of import 
Hath all fo long detain'd you from your wife. 

Sbakefpeare. 

All. n.f. 

1. The whole; oppofed to part, or no¬ 
thing. 

And will Ibe yet debale her eyes on me ; 

On me, whofe all not equals Edward's moiety ? 

Sbakefpcare. 

Nought’* had, all's fpent. 

Where our defire is got without content. 

Sbakefpeare't Macbeth. 

The youth {hall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flattering wiflies for uncertain age ; 

No more with fnmlefs care, and cheated ft rife, 
Chace fleering plcafure through the maze of life j 
Finding the wretched all they here can have. 

But prefent food, and but a future grave. Frier. 

Our all ia at ftake, and irretrievably loft, if we 
fail of fuccefs. Addifon. 

2. Every thing. 

Then Ihall we be news-cramm’d .—All the 
better; we ftiall be the more remarkable. 

.r - . , Sbakefptare. 

Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night; 

But where to-morrow ?—Well, ail's 000 for that. 

Sbakefpcare. 

All thf fitter, Lentulus: our coming 
Is not for falutatjon ; we have bustaefs. 

3. That IS, every thing is the better, the 
fame, the Jitter. 

Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, I aftume ; 

And glad her foal) refign, when in the end 
Thou flialt be all in all, and I in thee, 

For ever j and in me all whom thou lov’ft. 

, Milton. 

They that do not keep up this iodifferency for 

all but truth, put coloured fpe&aeles before their 
eyes, and look through falfe glafle*. Locke. 

4. The phrafe and all is of the feme kind. 

They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 
and left it fo little foothold, that the firft blaft of 
wind laid it fet upon the ground, neft, eagles, 

L'Efirange. 

A torch* fnuflf and aiJ 9 goes out in i momcnt 9 
when dipped in the vapour. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

$• All is ranch ufed in compofition ; but, 
in moft in It a net 5, it is merely arbitrary ; 
as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and claf- 
fical ; as. Almighty. When it is con- 
netted with a participle, it feems to be 
a noun ; as, allfturrounding; in other 
cafes an adverb; as, alUaccomplifhed , or 
completely accompliftied. Of thefe com¬ 
pounds, a fmall part of thofe which 
may be found is inferted. 

All-b baring, adj . [from alt and bear.] 
That which bears every thing; omni- 
parous. 

Thus while he fpokc, the fovereign plant he 
drew. 

Where on th' all-bearing earth unnaark’d it grew. 

Pope. 

Al l-c heering. adj. [from all and cheer.] 
That which gives gayety and cheerful- 
nefs to all. 

Soon a* the all-cheering fun 
Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 
The ftudy curtains from Aurora’s bed. Sbakejp. 

All-commanding, adj. [from all and 

command .] Having the fovereignty over 
all. 

He 
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He now fets before them the high and Aiming 
idol of glory, the ell •commanding image of bright 
gold. Raleigh. 

All -comPO s ing. adj* [from all and com- 
pofe.] That which quitts all men, or 
every thing. 

Wrapt in embowering (hades, UlyfTes lies. 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreft. 

To break the bands of al l reft- Pope* 

All-con quER inc. adj* [from all and 
conquer. ] That which fubdues every 
thing. 

Second of Satan (prung, all-conquering death! 
What think'ft thou of our empire now l Milton. 

All-consuming. adj* [from all and 
coxfume. J That which con fames every 
thing. 

By age unbroke—but all-confining care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength that time would 
fpare. Pope. 

All-devouring, adj. [from all and de¬ 
vour*] That which eats up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy** fiercer rage. 
Deftrudive war, and all-devouring age. Pope. 

All-fours, it. f* [from all and four.] 
A low game at cards, played by two; 
fo named from the four particulars by 
which it is reckoned, and which, joined 
in the hand of either of the parties, are 
faid to make all-fours* 

All hail. n. f. [from all and hail, for 
health .] All health. This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps ufually 
reckoned among them ; a term of falu- 
tation. Salve, or falvetc* 

AH bail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends! 

Ail bail, ye faertd, folitary groves! 

All bail f ye books, my true, my real friends. 

Whole conversation pleaies and improves! 

Wfllfb. 

All hallow, In*/ [from *//and hal- 

All hallows.^ ltrw*\ All faints 
the foil of November. 

All»h allown. adj. [from all and hal - 
Itnv, to make holy.] The time about 
All faints day. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring! farewell, 
AH-hallvwn fnmmer. Sbaktfp* Henry IV. 

Allhallowtide. n . / [See All¬ 
ha llown.] The term near All faints, 
or the firft of November. 

Cut off the bough about AUbxllowtide, in the 
bare place, and fee it in the ground, and it will 
grow to be a fair tree in one year. 

Macon's Natural Hijfory, 

All-heal. n.f* [paaax, Lat.] A lpecies 
of iromvort ; which fee. 

A i l-ju dci ng. adj. [from ell and jut 
That which has the foverelfcn right of 
judgment. 

I look with honour back, 

That I deleft my wretched fclf, and curfe 
“My pad polluted life. AU-judgng Hciveo, 

Who knows my crimes, has seen my forrow for 
them. Rove s Jane Store • 

A l l-k NOWi n c. adj . [from all and knvw*] 
Omnifcient; all-wile. 

Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, 
we, who eould no way forefee the cffcft; when 
an all-knowing, all-wife Being, (hnwers down etfery 
day his benefits on the unthankful and undrferv- 
ing ? Attcrbury's Sermcn^ 

All-making, adj . [from all and make.] 
That created all; omnifick. See All- 

SE E INC. 

All-powerful, adj . [from all and 


day; 
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powerful.] Almighty ; omnipotent; 
poflefted of infinite power. 

O all - powerful Being! the leaft motion of 
whofe will can create or deftroy a world j pity us, 
the mournful friends of thy diftrefied fervant. 

Swift . 

All saints day. n. f The day on 
which there is a general celebration of 
the faints. The firft of November. 

All- seer, n.f. [from all and fec.\ He 
that fees or beholds every thing; he 
whofe view comprehends all things. 

That high All-jeer, which 1 dailied with. 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head. 

And giv*n in earned what 1 begg'd in jeft. 

Sbakfpeare. 

All-see i kg. adj. [from all and fie.] 
That beholds every thing. 

The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has plac’d. 
How long thofe periihable forms (hall lad ; 

Nor can they lad beyond the time aflign'd 
By that all-feeing and all-making mind. Dry den . 

All souls day. n.f. The day on which 
fupplications are made for all fouls by 
the church of Rome; the fecond of 
November. 

This is all finis day, fellows, is it not ?— 

It is, my lord.—> 

Why then, all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. 

Sbakefpeare. 

All-supficibnt. adj* [from all and 
/efficient.] Sufficient to every thing. 

The teftimonies of Cod are perfect, the tefti- 
monies of Cod are alljufficiait unco that end for 
which they were given. Hooker. 

He can more than employ all our powers in 
their utmofl elevation j for Jic ia every way per¬ 
fect and alljufficient* Norris. 

All-wise. adj. [from all and wifi.] Pof- 
fell of infinite wifdom. 

There is an infinitr, eternal, all-wife mind go¬ 
verning the affairs of the world. South. 

Supreme, all-wife, eternal, potentate ! 

Sole author, foie difpofer of our fate! Prior. 

ALLANTO'IS , or ALLANT’OFIDES. n.f. 

[from a gut, and i»to-, fhape.] 

The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the 
navel and urachus, or paflage by which 
the urine is conveyed from the infant in 
the womb, receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder. Qfbuy , 

To ALLA'Y. v. a * [from alloycr , Fr. to 
mix one metal with another in order to 
coinage; it is therefore derived by fome 
from a la lot , according to law ; the 
quantity of metals being mixed ac¬ 
cording to law; by Others, from oilier, 
to unite ; perhaps from aliocare, to put 
together.] 

1. To mix one metal with another, to 
make it fitter for coinage. In this fenfe, 
molt authors preserve the original 
Frertch orthography, and write allof 
See Alloy. 

2. To join any thing to another, fo as to 
abate its predominant qualities. It is 
uled commonly in a fenfe contrary to 
its original meaning, and is, to make 
fcmething bad, lefs bad. To obtuud ; 
to reprefs ; to jbate. 

Bring brought into the open air, 

I wnnid allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poifom Sbaltfptarc. 

No friendly offices (hall alter nr allay that 
rancour, that J:rets in fome hdliffi breads, which, 
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upon all occasions, will foam out at it* foul mouth 
in (lander and inventive. South* 

3. To quiet; to pacify ; to reprefs. The 
word, in this fenfe, I think not to be 
derived from the French alloyer , but to 
be the Englilh word lay, with a before 
it, according to the old form. ' 

If by your art you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

Sbakcfptare* 

Alla'y. n.f. [alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver 
and copper, two carats to a pound 
Troy ; filver with copper only, of which 
eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a 
pound. Cowell thinks the allay is add¬ 
ed, to countervail the charge of coin¬ 
ing ; which might have been done only 
by making the coin lefs. 

For fools are ftubborn in their way. 

As coins are harden'd by th' allay* Hudibras* 

2* Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled ; in the fame man¬ 
ner, as the admixture of bafer metals 
allays the qualities of the firft mafs. 

Dark colours eafily differ a fenfible allay, by 
little featuring fight. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, 
commonly implies fomerhing worfe than 
that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope, and fear. 

R ofcommon* 

All a'veil. n*f* [from alley.] The per- 
fon or thing which has the power or 
quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of 
acrimony: and Avicen countermands letting blood 
in cholerick bodies; becaufe he edeems the blood 
a frtenum bills, or a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
gtcrimony and fiercenefs. Harvey* 

Alla'y me nt, n . f* [from allay.] That 
which has the power of allaying or abat¬ 
ing the force of another. 

It I could temporize with my affeftion. 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allay nun t would I give my grief. Sbakefp* 

Allegation, n*f. [from allege .] 

1. Affirmation ; declaration, 
z. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our foverejgn lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if (he had fubomed fome to (wear 
Fald ; allegations, to o’erthrow his date. 

Sbahfpeace's Henry VI. 

3. An excufe ; a plea. 

I omitted no .means to be informed of my 
err^urs ; and I expctl not to be excufed in any 
negligence on account of youth, want of leifyre, 
or any other idle allegations* Pope* 

To ALLE'GE. *v. a. [eillrgo* Lat.] 

1. To affirm ; to declare ; to maintain, 
z. To plead as an excufe, or produce as 
an argument. 

Surely the prefent form of church-government 
10 luch, as no law of CioJ, or reafon of«man, 
hath hitherto been alleged of force (u flic lent to 
prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, withftand the alteration thereof. Hooker* 
1 / we torfike the ways of grace or goodnefs, 
we cannot alUge any colour of Ignorance, or 
want of in ft ruction; we cannot lay we have not 
’ learned them, or we could not. Sprat* 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no 
more to be alleged for his better information. 

Locke* 
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All i'ge able. adj. [from allege. ] That 

which may be alleged. 

Upon this interpretation all may be folved, that 
It afft^eabU tgtinft it* Brown's Vulgar Ert'urs. 

Alle'gement. *. f [from allege.] The 
farce with allegation. DiG. 

A:.lb'ger. n. f. [from allege,] He that 
alleges. 

The narrative, if we believ^ it at confidently at 
the famous alltger of it, Pamghilio, appear* to do, 
would argue, that there is no other principle re- 
quifite, than what may reiult from the lucky 
mixture of feveral bodies. Boyle. 

Alle'ciance. n./. [allegeance, Fr.JThe 
duty of fubjefts to the government. 

I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 

L*»ud fhouts and lalutations from their mouths. 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. 

Sbakefpcare. 

We cha-ge you. on allegiance to ourfelves. 

To hold jour flaughtering hands, and keep the 
peace. Sbakefpcare. 

The houfe of commons, to whom every day 
petitions are d hefted by the feveral counties of 
England, profefling all allegiance to them, govern 
abfolutdy ; the lords concurring, or rather fub- 
mitting to whatfoever is propofeJ. Clarendon. 

Alle'giant. adj. [from allege. 1 Loyal; 
conformable to the duty of allegiance: 
a word not now ufed. 

For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Con nothing render but alb giant thanks, 

My pray’n to heaven tor you. Shakf/p. Hen. Vlll. 

Allego'rick. adj. [from * ft -gory.] After 
the manner of an allegory ; not real; 
not literal. 

A kingdom they portend thee; but what king¬ 
dom, 


Real or a/legvick, I difeem not* 


ftfi'ton. 


Allego'rical. adj . [from allegory ,] In 
the form of an allegory ; not real; not 
literal; myftical. 

When our Saviour frid, in an affcgtrical and 
myftical fenfe, Except ye eat the flc/H of th: Son 
of Man, and drink, his blo^d, ye have no life in 
you; the heaters underftoud him literally and 
grofsly. Bentby. 

The epithet of Apo'lo for rtiootirg* is capable 
of two applications ; one literal, in refpeft of the 
darts and b^w, the enfigns of that god; the other 
allegorical , in regard to the rays of the fun. Pope. 

A l i ego'r 1 c a L L Y. adv. [from allegory.] 
After an allegorical manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris lbs meflenger of Juno, 
all. gvic ally taken ftr the air. Pepctcm. 

The place is to be undriflood allegorically ; and 
what is thus fpoken by a Fhaescian w th wifdom, 
is, by the Poet, applied to the goidefs of ir. Pope. 

Alleco'ricalness. h. f [from allego¬ 
rical.] The quality of being allego¬ 
rical. DiG. 

To A'llegorize. *v. a. [from allegory.] 
To turn into allegory ; to form an alle¬ 
gory ; to take in a fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily allegorized this tree, al¬ 
lowing his fuppofition of the tree itfelf to be :r w e. 

Raleigh. 

As fome would allegorize thefe figns. To others 
would confine them to the definition of Jeru- 
falem* Burnet's ‘Theory. 

An alchymift (hall reduce divinity to the max¬ 
ims of bit laboratory, explain morality by fat, 
fjphur, and mercury; and allegorize the feripture 
i tie if, and the faored my Aeries thereof, into the 
philofopher’s ftrne. Locke. 

A'LLEGORY. n.f [uXknyotfa .] A figu- 
Tative difeourfe, in which fomethmg 
other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken ; as, «z wealth 
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is the daughter of diligence , and the pa¬ 
rent of authority. 

Neither mu ft wc draw out our allegory too 
long, left either we make ourfelves obfcure, or 
fall into afteftation, which ischildifti. Ben. Jonfon. 

This word nympha meant nothing clle but, by 
allegory, the vegetative, hurrtour or mojftnrc that 
qu ekeneth and givetb life to trees and flowers, 
w‘ipj el y • h#*y growl. Peacbam . 

ALLE'GRO. tt. f. A word denoting one 
of the fix diftinftions of time. It ex- 
preffes a fprightly motion, the quickdl 
of all, except Prefto. It originally 
means gay , as in Milton. 

ALLELUJAH. n.f. [This word is falfely 
written for Hallelujah , fhr\ and n*.] 
A word of fpiritual exultation, ufed in 
hymns ; it fignifies, Praife God. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine 
ftrains, which may be a proper prarludium to thofe 
affelujahs he hopes eternally to Gng. 

Government of the c Tcn*ue. 

ALLEMA'NDE. n.f. [Ital.] A grave kind 
of mulick.] Dm. 

To ALLE'VIATE. «, [allevo, Lat.] 

1. To make light; to eafe ; to foftetr 

The pains taken in the fpeculative, will much 
alleviate ms in deferibing the praftic part. 

Varney. 

Moll of the diftempers are the effefts of abufcd 
plenty and luxury, and ipwft not be charged upon 
our Maker; who, notwithstanding, hath provided 
excellent medicines, to alleviate thofe evils which 
wc bring upon ourfelves. Bentley, 

2. To extenuate, or foften; as, he alle¬ 
viates his fault by an excufe. 

Allevia'tion. n.f [from alleviate .J 

1. The aft of making light, of allaying, 
or extenuating. 

All apdngics for, and alleviations of faults, 
though they are the heights of humanity, yet 
they arc not the favours, but the duties of friend¬ 
ship. South. 

2. That by which any pain is eafod, or 
fault extenuated. 

Thia lofs of one fifth of their income will fi: 
heavy on them, who Aral I feel ir, without the al¬ 
leviation of any profit. Locke. 

AT LEY. n.f. [ allee, Fr.] 

I. A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide, 

.With footing worn, and leading inward far. 

Spenfer. 

Where alleys are cloft gravel’ed, the earth put- 
teth forth the firft year knorgrafs, and after fpirc- 
grafs* Bacon's Natural H>Jhry, 

Yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

Milton. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s talk we loft; 
Some labour cv’n the eafie.T: life would choofc: 
Ours is not great; the dangling bows to crop, 
Whofc too luxuriant growth our alleys flop. Dryd. 

The thriving plants, ignoble brom flicks made. 
Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to /hade. 

Pope. 

g. A paflage in towns narrower than 2 
ftreet. 

A back friend, a /boulder clapper, one that 
commands the palfagcs of alleys, creeks, and nar¬ 
row lands. Sbakrjpeare. 

AllTanc e. n. f. [alliance, Fr J 

1. The (late of connection with another 

by confederacy 5 a league. In this fenfe, 
our hi (lories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bio idy Hymen /hall th’ affiance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th* Aufonian line. Dryd. 
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3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father's fak% 

And, for affiance* fake, declare the caufe 
My father loft hit head. Shaktjp. Henry IV. 

Adraftus foon, with g*>ds avert*-, shall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 

Thence /trite /hall rife, and mortal war fucceed. 

Pipe. 

f. The ail of forming or contrafting re¬ 
lation to anotlier ; the ad of making a 
confederacy. 

Dorfet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented fteps in foreign foil. 

This fair affiance quickly fbatl call home * t 
To high promotions. Sbabfp. Richard III. 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 
But point out new affiances to Cato. Addifcn 9 

Alli'ciency. n.f [allicio, Lat. to en¬ 
tice or draw. J The power of at trading 
any tiling; rcagnctifm; attraction. 

The feigned central aUicitncy is but a word, and 
the manner of it ft ill occult. Gbstville. 

To A'LLIGATE. <v*-a. [all/go, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to another; to unite. 

A l l 1 c a't ion, n.f [from alii gate. ] 

1. The aft of tying together ; the date of 
being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjuft the price of compounds, formed of 
feveral ingredients of different value. 

Alliga'tor. n.f. The crocodile. This 
name is chiefly ufed for the crocodile 
of America, between which, and that of 
Africa, naturalifls have laid down this 
difference, that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw ; but this 
is now known to be chimerical, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See Crocooile. 

In his needy /hop a tortoife hung. 

An affigator ftufTd, and other /kins 
Of ill-ftiap’d fiflres. Sbakefpeart. 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads wci« ftrung. 
And here a fcaly alligator hung. 

f Garth's Difpenfary. 

A'lligature. n.f. [from alii gate. ] 'The 

Jink, or ligature, by which two things 
arc joined together. * Di£L 

Alli'sion. n.f. [aHiJo, alU um , Lat.] The 
aft of Ilriking one thing againft ano¬ 
ther. 

There have not been any i/Linds of note, or con¬ 
siderable extent, torn and cal oft' from the conti¬ 
nent by earthquakes, or fevered frem it by the 
boirterous allijicn of the fca* Woodward* 

Alliter a'tion. n . f. [ad and liter a , 
Lat.] Of what the critics call the «///- 
iteration, or beginning of feveral words in 
the fame verfe with tne fame letter, there 
are inftanccs in the oldeft and bed wri¬ 
ters, as. 

Behemoth biggeft born. 

^ Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Allocation, n.f. [ alloco , Lat.] 

1. The aft of putting one thing to ano¬ 
ther. 

2. The admiflion of an article in reckon¬ 
ing, and addition of it to the account. 

3. An allowance made upon an account; 
a term ufed in the Exchequer. 

Chamlet s. 

AllocuTion. #r._£ [ allocutio , Lat.] The 
aft of fpeaking to another. 

AlloTial. adj. [from allodium.] Held 

without 
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without any acknowledgment of fuperio- 
rity ; nor feudal; independent. 
JLL^'DIUM. n.f. [A word of very un¬ 
certain derivation, but mod probably of 
German original.] A pofieflion held in 
abfolute independence, without any ac¬ 
knowledgment of a lord paramount. It 
is oppoled to fee, Or ft*+um, which inti¬ 
mates fome kind of dependence. There 
are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held either mediately or imme¬ 
diately of the king. 

Allo'nge. n.f [ allonge , Fr.] 4 

1. A pafs or thruif with a rapier, fo called 
from the lengthening of the fpacc taken 
up by the fencer. 

2. It is likewile taken for a long rein, 
when the horfe is trotted in the hand. 

To Allo'o. v. a. [This word is gene¬ 
rally fpoken halloo, and is ufcd to dogs, 
when they are incited to the chace or 
battle; it is commonly imagined to 
come from the French alIons ; perhaps 
from all lc 9 look all; (hewing the ob- 
jeft.] To fet on ; to incite a dog, by 
crying a/lco. 

Alien thy f rious mafti.T; bid him vex 
The noxious h~rd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. PHips. 

A'lloqj/v. *». f. [ alloquinm , Lat.] The 
a£l of fpeaking to another; add refs; 
conversion. Did?. 

To ALLO'T. *v. a . [from lot.] 

I. To diftribute by lot. 

-2. To grant. 

Five da)S we da allot thee for provifion. 

To fhie ‘4 thee from ci farters of the war Id ; 

And, on the fixrh, to tarn tby luted back 
Upon our kingdom. Sbakfp. King Lear. 

I /hall deferve my fate, if I refute 
That happy hour which heaven allots to peace. 

Dry den. 

3. To diftribute ; to parcel out; to give 
each his (bare. 

S.nce fame was the only end of all their rtu- 
die«, a man cannot be fu fcrupuloui in aPet/xng 
then their due pcrtion of it. Tatlcr . 

Allotment, n.f [from allot.] 

1. That which is allotted to any one ; the 
part, the (hare, the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fr . • .:y or quiet ir, 
this world, but in a refignation to the allotments 
of God and nature. L'Pfrange. 

Though it i* our duty to fubmit with patience 
to mo.e U mty allotments, yet thus much we may 
reasonably and lawfui.y afle of God. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Part appropriated. * 

It is laid out into a grove for fruits and /hade, a 

vinryajd, and an allotment for olives and herts. 

Become. 

Allo'ttery. n. f [from allot.] That 
which is granted to any particular 
perfon in a diiiribution. See Allot¬ 
ment. 

Allow roe fuch cxercifes as may become a gentle¬ 
man, or give me the poor allotttry my father left 
me by tefhnvnt. Stakrfpcar*. 

To ALLO W. v. a. [ allcuer, Fr. from al- 
laudare , Lat.] 

l. To admit; as, to allow a pofition; 
not to contradift; not to oppoie. 

The principles which all mankind allow for 
true, are innate; thofe, that men of right reafon 
admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind. 

Locke. 


The powV of mufick all our hearts clhw ; 

And what Timothcus was, is Diyden now. Pope. 

That fome of the Preibyterians declared openl) 
againrt the king's murder, I allow to be true. 

Swift . 

2. Tojuftify; to mairftain as right. 

The powers above 

Allow obedience. Sbakefpeare. 

The Lord aUowetb the righteous. Bible. 

3. To grant; to yield ; to own any one’s 
title to. 

Vie will nor, in civility, allow too much /in- 
cerity to the pro/eiTions of rooft men; but think 
their a&ions to be interpreters of their thoughts. 

Lode. 

Y /hall be ready to allow the pope as little power 
here as you pleafe. Swift. 

4. To grant liccnfe to; to permit. 

Let's follow the old earl, ana get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguilh mad- 
nefs 

A limes kife'f to any thing. Sbalfpeare. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in 
truft with the gofpel, even lo we fpeak, not as 
pleaiing men, bat God, which tric th our 1 carts. 

1 Tbff. ii. 4. 

They referred all hws, that were to be parted »n 
Ireland, to be considered, corre&ed, and allowed 
firft by the ftate of Eufcland. Dwits on Ireland. 

3. To give a fanftion to; to authorize. 

*1 here is no (lander m an allow'd fool. Sbakcfp. 

6. To give to; to pay to. 

Ungiareful then ! if we no tears allow 
To him that gave os peace and empire too. 

Waller. 

7. To appoint for ; to fet out tb a certain 
ufe; as, he allowed his fon the third 
part of his income. 

8. To make abatement, or provifion; or 
to fettle any thing, with fome concef- 
fions or cautions regarding fomething 
elfe. 

If we con/ider the different occafions of ancient 
and modern medals, we (hall find they both ag.ee 
in recording the great a&ions and lucceftcs in 
war ; allowing (fill for the different ways of mak¬ 
ing ir, and the circumftances that attended it. 
f Addifon. 

Allo'wable. adj. [from all&w. ] 

1. That which may be admitted without 
contradiction. 

It is not allowable , what is obfcrrable in many 
pieces of Raphael, where Magdalen is reprefented, 
before our Saviour, wafhing his feet on her knees; 
which will not confirt with the text. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. That which is permitted or licenfed ; 
lawful ; net forbidden. 

Id aClions of this fort, the light of nature a- 
lone may difeover that which is in the light of 
God allowable. Hooker. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. 

B -yfc. 

Reputation becomes a fig nil and a very peculiar 
blefli- g to magiftrates ; and their purfu.t of it L 
not only allowable but laudable. 

- After bitty's Serwscns. 

Allo'wableness. n. f [from allowa¬ 
ble.] The quality of being allowable; 
lawful nefs ; exemption f rom prohibit 
• tion. 

Lots, as to their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs, 
in matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by 
Ibme, though better defended by others. 

South's Sermons. 

Allowance, n.f. [from allow.] 

1. Admiflion without contradiction. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath 
been with good men long continued, challenged} 
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alhnvcrtte of them that fucceed, although It plead 
for itfeif nothing. Docker. 

Without the notion and allowance of Ipirits, 
our philo/ophy will be lame and defc&ivc in one 
main part of it. Locke. 

2. Sanction ; licenfc; authority. 

You lent a large com million to conclude. 
Without the king's will, or the ftate’s allowance , 
A league between his Highnefsand Ferrara. 

' / Sbakefpeare. 

3. Permiflion ; freedom from reftraint. 

7* hey /houId therefore be accuftomed betimes to 
Corfu It and make ufe of their reafon, before they 
gi\e allowance to their inclinations. L r ike. 

4. A fettled rate, or appointment for any 
ufe. 

The visual in plartatiohs ought to be expended 
almoft as in a befieged town ; that is, with certain 
allowance. Bacon. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance 
g : ven him of the king; a dpily rate for every day 
all his life. . 2 Kings. 

5. Abatement from the drift rigour of a 
law, or demand. v 

The whoie poem, though written in herolck 
verfr, is of the Pindarick natuie, as well in tile 
thought as the expre/fion ; and, as fuch, requires 
the (ame grains of allowance for ir. Dryda,. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent 
parti on. 

6. Eftabli(hed charafter ; reputation. 

His bark is ftoutly timber’d, a »d his pilot 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance. Sbakcfp. 

Allo'y. n.f [See Allay.] 

1. Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That precife weight and finerMs, by law ap¬ 
propriated to the pieces of each denominatirn, is 
called the ffandard. Fire fitver ia filver without, 
the mixture of any bafer metal. Alky is bafer me¬ 
tal mixed wirh it. Locke. 

Let another piece be coTnrd of the fame weight/ 

I wherein half the filver is taken out, and copper, 
l or other alloy, pdt into the place, it will be worth 
but half at much ; for the value of the alloy is fo 
inconfiderable as not to be reckoned. Locke. 

2. Abatement; diminution. 

The pleafutes of fcnle are probably relifhed by 
beafts in a more exquifite degree than they are by 
men ; for they tafte them linccrc and pure without 
mixture or alley. At ter bury. 

Allube'scescy. n. f. [allubefcentia , 
Lac.-] Wi 11 ingnefs ; content. Die?.' 
To ALlU'DE. v. n. [alludo , Lat.] To 
have fome reference to a thing, witheut 
the direft mention of it; to hint at; to 
infinuate. It is ufed of perfons ; as, he 
alludes to an old ftory ; or, of things, 
as, the lampoon alludes to his mother's 
faults. 

Thefe fpreches of Jerom and Chryfoftom dn 
ftem to allude unto (uch minifterial garments as 
were then in ufe. Hooker. 

True it is, that many things of th r s natuie be 
alluded unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing 
placed by we : ght and mcafure: and this 1 doubt 
not was that artificial ftrudlure here alluded to. 

Burnet's Theory. 

All u'm i nor . n.f \allumer , Fr. to light.] 
One who colours or paints upon paper 
cr parchment; becaule he gives graces* 
light, and ornament, to the letters or 
figures coloured. Cowell. 

To A LLITRE. <u. a . [leurer, Fr. looren , 
Dutch ; belaefiCn, Six.] To entice to any 
, thing whether good or bad; to draw to¬ 
wards any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of 
men, it hath fertned always needful to add re¬ 
wards, which rosy more allure unto good, than 
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my hirdnefs de ferret h from it; *nd punl/liinenti, 
which niay more deter from evil, thin any fweet- 
ocb thneu allureth. //whr. 

The eoldrn fun, in fplendour likeft heiv'n 
allur'd nis eye. WjWi FaradijcLft- 

Hich flatc'ring hope, and each a faring joy. 

Lytelttcn. 

Al!.u'r!. n. f. [from the verb allure .] 
Something fet up to entice birds, or 
other things, to it. We now write lure . 

'1 he richer to tn.o th m to his aHurt* he Cold 
thejt both often, snd with a vehement voice, how 
they were over-topped and trodden down by gen¬ 
tlemen. Ih tyward. 

Allurement. n.f. [from allure .] That 
which allures, or has the force of allur¬ 
ing i enticement; temptation of plea- 
fure. 

Agatnft olluranctrt, cuftoro, and i world 
Oft'ended ; fearlcL of reproach, and Horn, 

Or violence. Milton'* Paradife Left, 

— Adam, by hit wife's allurement, fell. 

\ Paradife Regained, 

To fhun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds refoiv’d. forewarn'd, and well prepar'd > 
Bur wond'rous difficult, when once be fet. 

To druggie through the Arsits, and break th* in- 
v o ving net. Dryden. 

A llu'rer. n.f. [from allure.\ Thcper- 
fon that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 
Allu'ri NCLY.fli/v. [from allure .] In an 
alluring manner; enticingly. 

Allu'ri kg ness. n. f. [from alluring .] 
The quality of alluring or enticing ; in¬ 
vitation ; temptation by propofing plea- 
fure. 

Allu'siOk. n, f. [allufio, Lat.] That 
which is fpoken with reference to fome- 
thing fuppofed to be already known, and 
therefore not exprelTed ; a hint; an im¬ 
plication. It has the particle to. 

Here are manifeft allufions and footftep* of the 
di Ablution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, 
and will be in ir* lad ruin. Burnet's Theory. 

This lad allufton gall'd the Panther more, 
Bccauie indeed it rub-/‘d upon the fore. Dryden. 

Exprefiions now out of ufe, allujions to cufloms 
loft to us, and various particularities, mud needs 
continue feveral pafljgcs in the dark. Locke• 

Allu'sive. adj. [alludo, allufum , Lat.] 
Hinting at femething not fully exprefled. 

Where the expreflion in one place is plain, and 
the frnfe affixed to it agreeable to the proper force 
of the words, and no negative objection requires 
«■* to depart from it; and the expreflion, in the 
•other, is figurative or alluftve, and the do&rinc, 
deduced from it, liable to great objc&ions; it is 
rcaihnablc, in this Litter place, to redrain the ex¬ 
tent of the figurr and ailulion to a confillency with 
the former. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ai.lo'sively. ad*v. [from allufive .] In 
an allufivc manner ; by implication ; by 
infinuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that rejected and crucified 
•him, within the compafs of one generation, were, 
according to his p.edi&ion, dcllroyed by the Ro¬ 
mans, and pi eyed upon by thofe eagles (Matt 
xxiv. 28.), by which, mduftvrty, are noted 1 he Ro¬ 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. 

Hammond. 

Allu'siveness. n, f. [from alLfoe .] 
The quality of being allufivc. 
Alli/vion. n.f. [alluvro, Lat.] 

1. The carrying of any thing to fomethiug 
clle by the motion of the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fome- 
thing elf*. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to 
that increafc which ariics from edluvion, which is 


defined an infenfible increment, brought by the 
water. Condi. 

Allu'vious. adj, [from alluvion.] That 
which is carried by water to another 
place, and lodged upon fomething die. 

To ALLY', v. a. [oilier, Fr.J 

x. To unite by kindred, friendlhip, or 
confederacy. 

All tbefe fepu are allied to the inhabitants of the 
North, fo as there is no hope that they will ever 
ferve faithfully again ft them. Speaferon Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paflions, clofer dill ally 
The common inc'rcft, or endear the tye. Pope. 

To the fun cllyd , 

From him they draw the animating fire. Tbomfin. 

2. To make a relation between two things, 
by fimilitude, or refemblancc, or any 
other means. 

Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's 
fenfe; but they arc too ilke the tendemefs of 
Ovid. Dryden. 

Ally', n. f [allie, Fr.] One united by 
fomc means of connexion ; as marriage, 
friendlhip, confederacy. 

He in court flood on his own feet; for the mod 
of his allies rather leaned upon him than (bored 
him. Wottcn. 

We could hinder the acceflion of Holland to 
France, cither as fubjefh, with great immunities 
for the encouragement of trade, or as-an inferiour 
and dependent ally under their protection. Temple. 

ALMACA'NTAR. n. f. [An Arabick 
word, written varioufly by various au¬ 
thors ; by D ’Herbclot, almocantar ; by 
others, almucantar. ] A circle drawn pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon. It is generally 
ufed in the plural, and means a ferics of 
parallel circles drawn through the fevc- 
ral degrees of the meridian. 

Almaca'ntar’s Staff. *. f An in- 
ftrument commonly made of pear-tree 
or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, 
ufed to take obfervations of the fun, 
about the time of its riling and fetting, 
in order to iind the amplitude, and con 
fequently the variation of the compafs. 

Chambers. 

A'lmanack. 1». f. [Derived, by fomc, 
from the Arabick al, and manah , Heb. to 
count 9 or compute ; by others, from al, 
Arabick, and a month, or p-asravoc, 
the cour/e of the months ; by others, from 
a TeutonL'k original, al and maan, the 
moon , an account of every njoon, or 
month: all of them are probkblc.] A 
calendar ; a book in which the revolu¬ 
tions of the feafons, with the return of 
feafts and falls, is noted for the enfuing 
year. 

ic will be faid| this is an almanack for the old 
year; all hath been well j Spain hath not afiailed 
thia kingdom. Bacon. 

This jftrolnger made his almanack give a tolla¬ 
ble account of the weather, by a direct iuverfion 
of the common pi ognoftic store. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Beware the woman too, and Ihun her fight, 
Who in thefe fludies does hcrfeif delight; 

By whom a greafy almanack is borne. 

With often handing, like chafe amber worn. 

Dryden ■ 

I'll have a falling almanack printed on purpab 
for her ufe. Dry Hen's Spamjh Friar. 

A'LMAN DINE. n. f. [Fr. almondina, 
Ital.J A ruby coarfcr and lighter than 
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the oriental, and nearer the colour ®f 
the granate. Did. 

Almi'chti ness. n.f. [from almighty .] 
Unlimited power; omnipotence; one of 
the attributes of God. 

1 1 ferveth to the woild for a witnefs of his aU 
snigbtinejs, whom we outwardly honour wirli the 
chiefeft of Outward things. Hooker* 

In creating and making exiftent the world uni- 
verfil, by the abfolute afl of hia own word. Cod 
(hewed his power and aim ghtmefs. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In the wildemefs, the bittern and the fiork, the 
unicorn and the elk, live upon his provifions, and 
revere hia power, and feel the force of bis ahni^b- 
tinefs., Tay/or. 

Al m i'g h t y. adj . [from all and mighty.] 
Of unlimited power; omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and fa>d 
unto him, I am the almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thou pertefh Genefts xviL i. 

He wills you in the name of Cod almighty , 

That you divefl yourfclf, and lay apart 
The borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations, 'long 

To him and to his hei s. Slakdfcare. 

A'lmond. n. f. [amand, Fr. derived by 
Menage from amandala, a word in low 
Latin; by others, from Allemand, a Ger¬ 
man ; fuppofing that almonds come to 
France from Germany.] The nut of the 
almond tree, either fweet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white* colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the fweet tafle 
into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmond tree. n. f. [amygdalus, Lat.] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe 
of the peach tree, but the fruit is longer 
and more comprefled; the outer green 
coat is thinner and drier when ripe, and 
the fhel! is not fo rugged. Miller, 

Like to an almond tree, mounted high 
On top of Green Selenit, all alone. 

With bloflomt brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one. 

At every little breath that under hcav'n is blown* * 

Fairy i$ueen. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood j 
If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign. 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 

Dryden. 

A'lmonds of the throat, or Ton¬ 
sils, called improperly Almonds of the 
ears, are two round glands placed on 
the Tides of the bafis of the tongue, un¬ 
der the common membrane of the fan- 
ces; each of them has a large Oval 
finus, which opens into the fauces, and 
in it arc a great number of lefler ones, 
which difeharge themiclves through the 
great finus of a mucous and ilippery 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and cefo- 
phagus, for the moiftening and lubri¬ 
cating thofe parts. When the oefopha- 
\gus mufclc afts, it coxnprefles the aM 
mauds, and they frequently are the occa¬ 
sion of a fore throat. Qiincy. 

The tonfil , or almonds of the ears, are alfo 
frequently fuelled in the king's evil j which tu¬ 
mour may be very well reckoned a fpccies of it. 

Wijeman's Surgery. 

A'lmond-fornace, or A'l m an-f v r- 
n ace, called alio the Snveep, is a pecu¬ 
liar k nd of furnace ufed in refining, to 
feparate metals from cinders aud other 
foreign fabliauces. Chambers. 

A'lmgkli, 
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A'lmoner, or A'lmner, »./ [ tleemofy - 
tjurius , Lat.] The officer of a prince, 
or other perfon, employed in the diftri- 
bution of charity. 

I enquired for an almoner $ and the general fame 
has pointed out your reverence as the worthiel* 
man. Drydcn. 

A 'monry. n. ft [from almoner .] The 
place where the almoner refides, or 
where the alms are diftributed. 

Almo'st. ad<v. [from all and moft ; that 
is, moft part of all. Skinner.] NeaHy ; 
well nigh; in the next degree to the 
whole, or to univerfality. 

Who b there aim ft, whofe mind, at fome time 
or other, 1 uve or anger, fear or grief, has not fo 
fattened to fome clog, that it could cot turn irielr 
to any other object. Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an a! 
mft infinite; there can be nothing next or fecond 
to an omnipotent God. Bentley's Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight. 

And almcft faints beneath the glowing weight. 

Addifon. 

ALMS. n. ft [in Saxon, elmep, from 
eUemofyna, Lat.] What is given gra- 
tuitoufly in relief of the poor. It has 
no lingular. 

My arm’d knees. 

Which bow'd but in my ftirrup, bend like hit 
That hath received an alms - Sbakejpeare. 

The poor beggar hath a juft demand of an alms 
from the rich man j who it guilty of fraud, injus¬ 
tice, and opprdffion, if he does not aiford relief ac¬ 
cording to his abilities. Swift. 

Alms-basket, n.f. [from cdmsznAbaf- 
Aet.] The bafket in which provisions are 
put to be given away. 

There (weepings do as well. 

As the beft order’d meal 5 

For who the relifti of thefe guefts will fit, 

Needs fet them but the alm-bajket of wir. 

Ben Jonfon. 

We’ll ftand up for our properties, was the beggar’s 
fong that lived upon the aims-bafket. 

L Eftranges Fables* 

A'lmsdebd. n.ft [from alms and deed. 
An aft of charity; a charitable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and alms- 
deeds which the did. Acts, ix. 56. 

Hard-favour* d Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here s mordlr is thy ahtsdeed ; 
Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put'ft back. Sbakefp. 

A # lbis-g i VER. n.ft. [from alms an dgi*ver.] 
He that gives alms; he that fupports 
others by his charity. 

He endowed many religious foundations, and yet 
was he a great alms-giver in fecret, which (heweJ 
that his works in publick were dedicated rather to 
Cod’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

A'lmshouse. n.f. [(tom alms and houjt ] 
A houfe devoted to the reception and 
fupport of the poor; an hofpital for the 
poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the 
device of almshatfes for the poo*, and the forting out 
of the people into paiifties, are manifeft. Hooker. 

And to relief of lazart, and weak age 
Of indigent fiint fouls, paft corporal t *il, 

A hundred almsboufet right well fupplied. Sbakefp. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hofpital, or alnsbouft , 
out of the ruins of the church, and the (polls of 
widows and orphans. L Eftrange. 

Behold yon ahnsbovfi, nest, but void of ftate, 
Where age and want fit fmilmg at die gate. Pope . 

A'lmsmak. n.f. [from alms and man.] 
A man who lives upon alms; who is 
fupported by charity. 
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I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads j 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage { 

My gay apparel for an almsman' s gown. Sbakefp, 

A'l m u g-t r ee. st . ft . A tree mentioned in 
fcripture. Of its wood were made mu¬ 
sical inftruments, and it was ufed alfo 
in rails, or in a ftaircafc. The Rab¬ 
bins generally render it coral , others 
ebony, braxil, or pine. In the Septua 
gint it is tranflated wrought wood, and 
in the Vulgate, Ligrta Thyina. But co¬ 
ral could never anfwer the purpofes of 
the almugim; the pine-tree is too 
common in Judea to be imported from 
Ophir; and the Thyinum, or citron- 
tree, much efteemed by the ancients for 
its fragrance and beauty, came from 
Mauritania. By the wood almugim , or 
algumim , or limply gummim, taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underitood 
oily and gummy forts of wood, and par¬ 
ticularly the trees which produce gum 
ammoniac, or gum arabick; and is, 
perhaps, the fame with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 

And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of 
almug-trees and precious trees. I Kings, x. 1 x. 

A'lnagar, A'lnacer, or A'lneger. 
n.f. [ from alnage . ] A meafurer by the 
ell; a fwom officer, whofe bufinefs for¬ 
merly was to infpett the affize of woollen 
doth, and to fix the feals appointed 
upon it for that purpofe ; but there are 
now three officers belonging to the 
regulation of cloth-manufactures, the 
Jit archer, meafurer , and alneger. Did}. 

Alnage. n.ft. [from aulnage, or au- 
nagt, Fr.] f 11 -meafurc, or rather the 
mcafuring by the ell or yard. Did}. 

A'lkicht. n.f. [from all and night. ] 

A fervice which they call alnigbt, is a great cake 
of wax, with the wick in the tnidft j whereby it 
cometh to paft, that the wick fetcheth the nourifti- 
roent farther off. Bacon. 

A'LOES. n.f. [oVriK, as it is fiippofed.] 
A term applied to three different things. 

1. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaft, for 

perfumes, of which the bell fort is 
of higher price than gold, and was the 
moft valuable prefent given by the king 
of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
It is called Tombac , and is the heart, or 
innermoft part, of the aloe tree ; the next 
part to which is called Calembac, which 
is fometimes imported into Europe, and, 
though of inferiour value to the Tambac, 
is much efteemed: the part next the 
bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao 
d'aquila, or eagle-wood; but fome ac¬ 
count the eagle-wood not the outer part 
of the Tambac, but another fpedes. Our 
knowledge of this wood is yet very im¬ 
perfect Salary. 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot coun¬ 
tries, and even in the mountains of 
Spain. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice, evtra&ed, not 
' from the odoriferous, but the common 

aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, andex- 
pofing the juice that drops from them to 
the fun. It is diftinguifhed into Sccoto- 
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I rine and Caballine, or horfe aloes : the 
firft is fo called from Socotora ; the fe¬ 
cond, becaufc, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It 
is a warm and ftrong cathartick. 
Aloe'tical. adj. [from aloes .] Con- 
lifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloctica/y fcammoniate, or 
acrimonious medicines. Wtjeman's Surgery. 

Aloe'tick. n.ft. [from «/<?*/.] Any me¬ 
dicine is fo called, which chiefly confifts 
of aloes. Quincy. 

Alo'ft. ad<v. [loftier, to lift up, Dan. 
Loft air, Icelandifh ; fo that aloft is, into 
the air.] On high; above; in the air: 
a word ufed chiefly in poetry. 

For 1 have read In ftorics oft. 

That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling* 
Upright he ftood, and bore aloft his fhield 
Conspicuous from alar, and overlook’d the field. 

Dry den* 

Alo'ft. prep . Above. 

The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftellations thick. 

That from his lordly eye keep diftance due^ 
Difpenfes light from far. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A'locy. n. ft [aXoyO*.] Unrealonable- 
nefs; abfurdity. Did}. 

Alo'ne. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from al and 
een, or one, that is , Jingle.] 

1. Without another. 

The quarrel toucheih none but us alone ; 

Betwixt ourfelves let ,? decide it then. Sbakefp*. 

If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, ’tvvas by mine alone. Drydcn. 

God, by whofe alone power and conversion we 
all live, and move, and have our being. Bentley. 

2. Without company ; fblitary. 

Eagles we fee fiy alone, and they are but fheep 
which always herd together. Sidney. 

Alone, for other creature in this place 
Living, or lifelefs, to be found was none. Milton. 
I never durft in darknefs be ahne. Drydcn. 

Alo'ne. ad*v . 

1. This word is feldom ufed but with the 
word let, if even then it be an adverb. 
It implies fometimes an ironical prohi¬ 
bition, forbidding to help a man who is 
able to manage the affair him ft If. 

Let us alone to guard Conoii, 

If they fet down before’s j ’fore they remove. 
Bring up your army. Sbtkcjptan* 

Let you alone, cunning artificer ; 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To telj the people in what danger he was. 

Ben Jcrtfon. 

2. To forbear; to leave undone. 

His client ftolc it, but he had better have let it 
alone \ for he loft his caufe by Ills jeft. Addijory. 

Alo'ng. ad<v. [au longue, Fr.] 

1. At length. 

Some rovsl a mighty ftone ; fome laid along. 
And bound with burning wires, on fpokes of 
wheels a e hung. Drydcn. 

2. Through any fpacc mcafured length- 
wife. 

A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of light 
behind it. Bacon* Natural lliftory. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina (lands. Drydcn. 

3. Throughout; in the whole: with all 
prefixed. 

bolomon, oil along in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked man. Tillotfon. 

They were all along a crofs, untoward fort of 
people. South. 

4. Joined with the particle with', in com¬ 
pany j joined with. 

1 your 
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I your com minion will forthwith difpatch. 

And He to England (hall along with you. 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Hence then 1 and Evil go with thee along. 

Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell. Milt**. 

Religious real is fubjeft to an excefs, and to a 
deleft, when fomething is mingled with it which 

• it fhould not have; or when it wants fomething 
that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 

5. Sometimes •with is under flood. 

Command thy Haves: my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant's curb, and reftive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no dtfpute (hall rife 

' (Though mine the woman) for my ravifh’d prize. 

Dry den. 

6. Forward ; onward. In this fenfc it is 
.derived from allow, French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 
Thou maftcr of the poet and the fong. Pope. 

Alo'ngst. adnt. [a corruption, as it 
Teems, from along. ] Along} through 
the length. 

Tltc Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all 
their ports alongf the fea cr aft. 

Knolless Hif ary ef the ‘Turks. 

Alo'of. adv. [all off, that is,-quite off.] 

I. At a difiance ; with the particleyra*. 
It generally implies a final! dillance, 
.fuch as is within view or obfervation. 

Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof. 

And to an hill her felt' withdraw a fide, 

Trom whence fhe might behold the battle’s proof. 
And clfe be fafe from danger far deferied. 

Fairy Queen. 

At next in worth, 

.Came fingly where he flood, on the bare ftrand, 
While the promifeuous crowd Hood yet aloof. 

Milton s Paradi'e Lcf 

The noife approaches, though our palace flood 
Jtleoffrom ftrecti, encompafs'd with a woo l. 

- Dry den. 

a. Applied to perfons, it often infinuates 
caution and circumfpe&ion. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ft cel. 
And make the cowards ftand ahf at bay. Sbalefp. 

Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being purfued; at lad, when they wtr-- 
'out cf reach, they turned and crofted the ocean to 
Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the 
city, until he had aloof feen the crofs fet up upon 
the greater tower of Granada, whereby it became 
Chriftian ground. Bacon. 

Two pot* ftood by a river, one of brafs, the 
other of clay. The water carried them away j the 
earthen vcflel kept aloof from t'other. 

L' Ef range's Fables • 

The ftrong may fight aloof ; A nexus txy’d 
His force too near, and by prefuming dy*d. 

Dryden's Fables. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import 
art or cunning in converfation, by which 
& man holds the principal queftion at a 
diflan ce. 

Nor do we find him forward to be founded j 
But with a.crafty madnefs keeps aloof. 

When we would bring him on to fome confeflion 
Of his true ft ate. Sbal tfpeare's Hamlet . 

It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that 
will not be feen in a defign. 

It is neceflary the queen join ; for, if (he ftand 
aloof, there will be (fill fufpicions s it being a re¬ 
ceived opinion, that (hc'fcafh a great intereft in the 

■ king's favour and power. Suckling. 

5. It is applied to things not properly be¬ 
longing tp each other. 

Love’s not love. 

When iris mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Sbakfprate's K. Lear . 

Alo^ud. adsv. [from a and loud.] LouJIy; 
with a ftrong voice; with a great noife. 
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Strangled he lies 1 yet (cents to cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and inftruft the pmil; 
That of the great, neglecting to be juft, 

Hcav'n in a moment makes an heap of duft. Waller. 

Then heav'n’s high monarch thund’red time*. 
aloud. 

And thrice he (hook aloft a golden cloud. Dry den. 

Alo'w. ad*v. [from a and low*] In a low 
place; not aloft. 

And now alvw, and now aloft they fly. 

As borne through air, and feem to touch the iky. 

Dryden. 

A’LPHA. n . f The firft letter in the 
Greek alphabet, anfwering to our A; 
therefore ufed to fignify the firft. 

1 am alpha and omega, tbe beginning and the 
ending, faith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty. Revelations. 

AXPHABET. n. f. [from alpha , 
and/JnT*, beta, the two firft letters of 
the Greeks.] The order of the letters, 
or elements of fpeech. 

Thou (halt not figh. 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign. 
But I of thefe will reft an alphabet , 

And by dill praftiqp rears to know thy meaning. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The letters of the alphabet, formed by the feve- 
ral motions of rhe mouth, and the great variety of 
fyllables compofed of letters, and formed with al- 
moft equal velocity, and the endlefs number of 
w »rds capable of being framed out of the alphabet, 
either of more fyllables, or of one, are wonderful. 

Holder. 

Taught by their nurfes, little children get 
This fayirg, fooncr than their alpha / t. 

Dryd. jun • Juv* 

To Alphabet, v* a. [from alphabet , 
noun.] To range in the order of the 
alphabet. 

Alphabetical. 7 adj. [from alphabet ; 

Alphabe't 1 c k. J alphabetique, Fr.] In 
the order of the alphabet; according to 
the feries of letters. 

J have digefled in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Bri¬ 
tain, with rhe.r rtfpeft vc tempers. Swift. 

AlphabeTicallv. [from alpha¬ 

betical.] In an alphabetical manner; 
according to the order of the letters. 

I bad once in my thoughts to contrive a gram¬ 
mar, more than I can now comprife in fh-»rt hints; 
and a diftionary, alphabetically containing the 
words of the language, whlth%hc deaf perfon is to 
learn. Holder % Elements of Speech. 

Alr e 'ad v. adnt* ;[from all and ready.] 
At this prei’ent time, or at fome time 
paft; oppofed to futurity; as r Will he 
come foon ? He is here already^- Will it 
be done 7 It has been done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been 
already anfwered, may ferve for anfwer. Hooker • 

You warn'd me ftill of loving two ; 

Can I love him, already loving you ? 

Dryden s Indian Emperor. 
See, the guards, from yon far eaftern hill 
Already move, no longer (lay aftord ; 

High in the air they wave the darning fword, 

Your fignal to depart. Drydcn's State of Innocence. 

Methods for the advancement of p ety, are in 
the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a llrift 
execution of the laws already in lorce. Swift. 

Methinks, already I your tears furvey. 

Already hear the horrid things they fay. 

Already fee you a degraded toad. 

And ait your honour in a whifper loft ! Pope. 

Alb. adnt. [ah, Dutch.] Alfo ; likewife: 
a word now out of ufc. 

S id remembrance now the prince amoves 
With fre(h defire his voyage to purfue ; 

Alt Una earn'd her travel to renew. Fairy Queen. 
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A'lso. adv* [from all and fo.] 

1. In the fame manner ; like wife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the canlet 
of the great dc.ugc, as according to Moles, fo alfo 
according to oexeftity j for our world affords no 
other treafurcs of water. Burnet's The cry. 

2. Alfo is fometimes nearly the fame with 
and, and only conjoins the members of 
the fentence. 

God do lb to me, and more alfo* 

1 Samuel, xiv. 44. 

A'ltar. n.f [altart, Lat. It isobfervtd 
by Junius, that the word altar is re¬ 
ceived, with chriftianity, in all the Eu¬ 
ropean languages; and that altars is 
ufed by one 01 the Fathers, as appro¬ 
priated to the Chriftian worth ip, in op- 
pofition to the ara of gentilifm.] 

1. The place where offerings to heaven are 
laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed. 

Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Rcfoiv'd the tainted hand fhould be repell'd. 
Which inccnfe offer'd, and her altar held. Dryd* 

2. The table in Chriftian churches where 
the communion is adminiftered. 

Her grace rufe, and, with inodcil paces. 
Came to the altar, where (he kncel'd, and faintlike 
Caft her fair eyes to hcav’n, and pray'd devoutly. 

Shakefpeare, 

A'ltar age. n. f. [altaragium, Lat.] An 
emolument ariiing to the prieft from 
oblations, through the mean? of the 
altar. Ayliffe's Par ergon* 

A'ltar-cloth. n.f. [from altar and 
cloth.] The cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 

1 ftinuid fet down the wealrh, books, hangings, 
and altar-cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. 

Peacbam on Drawirg* 

To A'LTER. *v. a. [altercr, Fr. from al¬ 
ter, Lat.] 

1. To change; to make otherwife than it 

is. To alter, feems more propefly to 
imply a change made only in fome part 
cf a thing; as, to alter a writing, may 
be, to blot, or interpolate it; to change 

it, may be, to fubihtute another in its 
place. With froft and to ; as, her face 
is alteredfrom pale to red. 

Lo you note 

How much her grace is alter'd on the fudden ? 
How long her face is drawn ? how pale (he looks. 
And of an eaithiy cold ? Shake peare's Henry VIII 

Afts appropriated to the worfhp of God, by hi 
own appointment, tnaft continue fo, till himfelf 
hath otherwife declared: for who dares alter what 
God bath appointed ? Stilling flet* 

2. To take off from a perfuafion, practice, 
or fedl. 

For the way of writing play* in verfc, I find it 
trouble tome and flow ; but I am no way altered 
from my opinion of it, at lead with any reafons 
which have oppofed it. Dryden* 

To A'LTER. v. n* To become otherwife 
than it was; as, the weather alters from 
bright to cloudy. 

A'l t e r a b l e. adj. [from alter ; alterable, 
Fr.] That which may be altered or 
changed by (omething elfe; diftinft 
from changeable, or that which changes, 
or may change itfelf. 

That alterable refpefts are realities in nature, 
will never be admitted by a confederate difcerncr. 

Glanville• 

Our condition in this world it routable and un¬ 
certain, 
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certain, ahcrabh by a thoufand accident*, which 
we can neither forefee nor prevent. Regers. 

I wifh they had been more dear in their direc¬ 
tions upon that mighty point. Whether the fettle- 
ment of the fucceflion in the Houfe of Hanover 
be alterable, or no ? Swift. 

A'l ter a b leu ess. tt./I [from alterable .] 
The quality of beint; alterable, or ad¬ 
mitting change from external caufes. 

Alterably. ad*v. [from alterable, .] In 
fuch a manner as may be altered. 

A'lterage. n.f. [from*/*?.] The breed¬ 
ing, nouriihing, or Bering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to fofterers: 
the rich fell, the meaner fort buying the alterage 
of their children j and the reafon is, bccaufc, in 
the opinion of the people, Coffering has always 
been a ftrongcr alliance than blood. 

Sir jfobn Davies on Ireland. 

A'lterant. adj. [ alterant , Fr.] That 
which has the power of producing 
changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, 
evermore a perception preccdeth operation ; for 
dfe all bodies would be alike one to another. 

Baton. 

Alter a'tio n.n.f. [from alters altera- 
titm, Fr.] 

1. The aft of altering or changing. 

Alteration , though it be from worfe to better, 

hath in it inconvcniencies, and thofe weighty. 

Hooker. 

2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even 
call for fnch change or alteration, as the very 
condition of things themfelves doth make necef- 
fary ? Hooker. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d on: 

But he once paft, foon after, when man fell. 
Strange alteration! Sin, and Death, amain 
Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n!) 
Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Milton . 

Ho other alteration will fatisfy; nor this neither, 
very long, withoot an utter abolition of all order. 

Smth. 

Appiut Claudius admitted to the fenate the 
fons of thole who had been (laves ; by which, 
and fucceeding alterations, that council degenerated 
into a moft corrupt body. Swift. 

Alterative, adj. [from alter.] 

Medicines called alterative, are fuch as have 
no immediate fenfible operatioo, but gradually 
gain upon the constitution, by changing the hu¬ 
mours from a Hate of di(temperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuanfs. ^S^aincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward applica¬ 
tions, but by fuch alterative medicines as purify 
the blood. Government of the Tongue, 

Alterc action, tt. f [altercation, Fr. 
from alter cor, Lat.] Debate ; contro- 
verfy; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controversies 
among ft men profefling religion, and agreeirg in 
the principal foundations thereof, they conceive 
hope, that, about the higher principles themfelves, 
time will caufe altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole life was little elfc than a perpetual 
wrangling and altercation j and that, many times, 
rather for vi&ory and oftentation of wit, than a 
fbber and ferious fearch of truth. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Alte'rn .adj. [alternus , Lat.] Aftingby 
turns, in fucceflion each to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their 
ufe 

To man } the greater to have rule by day. 

The lafs by oigbt, altem. Milton. 

Alte'rn act. n.f [from alternate .] Ac¬ 
tion performed by turns, 
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ALTE'RN ATE, adj. [alternus, Lat.] 
Being by turns; one after another; re¬ 
ciprocal. 

Friend (hip confifts properly In mutual offices, 
and a generous ft rife in alternate afts of kiad- 
nefs. South . 

Hear how Tiraotheus’ various lays furprifc. 
And bid alternate paffions fall and rife 1 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and than melts with love. 
f Pope. 

Alte'rn ate angles [in geometry] 
are the internal angles made by a line 
cutting two parallels, and lying on the 
oppofite fides of the cutting line ; the 
one below the firft parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

Alte'rn ate- n.f. [from alternate , adj.] 

That which happens alternately ; vicif- 
fitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in eafe. 
Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace. 

They blefs the long noflurnal influence (hed 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 

To Alternate. v. a. [alterno,L at.] 

1. To perform alternately. 

Thofe who, in their courfe. 

Melodious hymns about the fov’reign throne 
Alternate all night long. Milton. 

2. To change one thing for another re¬ 
ciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the 
difpofluon of good and evil. Grew. 

Alte'rn at el v. adv. [from alternate .] 
In reciprocal fucceflion, fo that each 
(hall be fucceeded by that which it fuc- 
ceeds, as light follows darknefs, and 
darknefs follows light. 

The princcis Mcleflnda, bath’d in tears, ? 
And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears, 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 

Drjden. 

Unhappy man! whom forrow tbu* and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior . 

The rays of light are, by fome caufc or other, 
alternately difpofed to be refle&ed or refraffed for 
many viciflitudcs. Newton. 

Alte'rnateness. n.f. [from alternate .] 
The quality of being alternate, or of 
happening in reciprocal fucceflion. Di3. 
Alterna'ti‘on. n.f. [from alternate.] 
The reciprocal fucceflion of things. 

The one would be opprefled with conftane heat, 
thz other with infufferablc cold ; and fo the defeti 
of aha nation would utterly Impugn the generation 
of all^things. Brown. 

Alternative, n. j. [alternatif, Fr.] 

The choice given of two things; fo that 

if one be rejefted, the other mull be 
taken. 

A ftrange alternativ e ■ — 

Muftjadies have a doctor, or a dance ? Young. 

Alternatively. ad*v. [from alterna¬ 
tive. ] In alternate manner; by turns; 
reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated 
by the civil law as valid. Ayhfe's Partrg n, 

AlteR native ness, n.f [from alter- 
native.] The quality or ftate of being 
alternative; reciprocation. Did 1 . 

Alte rnity. n.j. [from altem.] Reci¬ 
procal fucceflion ; viciflttude ; turn ; 
mutual change of one thing for another; 
reciprocation. 

'I hey imagine, that an animal of the vafteft 
, dmoiLOfca, jm4!vf‘gdt diu Ota* fhould live in 
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a continual motion, without the alt entity and vi- 
cifluude of reft, whereby all other animals con¬ 
tinue. ^ Brown's V’Agar Errours. 

Although, conj. [from all and though. 
See Th ouch.] Notwithftanding; how¬ 
ever it may be granted; however it 
may be that. 

We all know, that many things are believed, 
although they be intricate, obfeure, and dark; 
although they exceed the reach and capacity of our 
wits; yea, although in thia world they be no way 
poffible to be underftood. Hooker • 

Me the gold of France did not feduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 
The fooncr to efivft what I intended. Shakefp. 

The ftrefs rauft be laid upon a majority ; with¬ 
out which the laws would be of little weight, al¬ 
though they be good additional fccuritics. Swift, 

A ltigrade. adj . [from alius and gra- 
dior, Lat.] Riling on high. Di 3 , 

Alt i l-oq^uence. n.f [altus and loquor, 
Lat.] High fpcech; pompous language. 
Alti metry. n. f [altimetria , Lat. from 
altus and pi t%q*.] The art of taking or 
meafuring altitudes or heights, whether 
acceflible or inacceflible, generally per¬ 
formed by a quadrant. 

Alti^sowant. 7 adj.[altifonusjL at.]High 
Alti sonous. f founding; pompous or 
lofty in found. F * Di&. 

Altitude, n.f [<altitude , Lat.] 

i • Height of place; (pace meafured up¬ 
ward. 

Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitude. 
Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shakefp. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
nigheft mountains to be four miles j others but 
furlongj. 

She (hines above, we know, but in what place. 
How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial face. 
By our weak optics is but vainly guefs d j 
D* fiance and altitude conceal the reft. Dry den. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude or fifty-two, the efficacy 
thereof is not much confiderabic, whether we 
con fide r its afeent, meridian, altitude, or abode 
above the horizon. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obfcrvc them and their in¬ 
fluences in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in 
their altitudes and deprefiions ? Rymer. 

Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which arc pairs, ftand by one 
another in equal altitude, and anfwer on each fide 
one to another. Ray, 

Height of excellence ; fuperiority. * 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. Swift. 

5. Height of degree ; highell point. 

He aid it to plcafe his mother, and to be partly 
proud | which he is, even to the altitude of hia 
virtue. Sbakefpcare. 

Alti volant, adj. [altivolans , Lat. from 
altus and vole.] High flying. Dig. 

Altogether. ad*v. [from all and to¬ 
gether.] 

1. Completely; withont reftriftion; with¬ 
out exception. 

It is in vain to (peak tf planting laws, and 
plotting policy, till the people be altogether fob- 

dU W A A fer't State cf Ireland. 

We find not m the world any people that hath 

lived altogether without religion. Ho)k cr . 

If death and danger are things that really c an * 
no * endured, no man could ever be oblj Ee< j 
to buffer for his confluence, or to die for hia re¬ 
ligion $ it being altogether as abfurd to imagj ne 
a man obliged to fuller, as to do impoflibiJitjc 3# 

[v -|r ^ourh. 

* IdQ 
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I do not mfogtrber dlferpiwe of th« manner of 
hi rente rring text* of fcripture through the ftyle 
of four fermoh. . Swift . 

, ConjunftJy | !n company. This is rfl- 

ther ail together. 

Coufinyjf SOmcriet, join you with me, 

Am! altogether with the duke of Suftbllc, 

We'll quickly holft duke Humphry from hie feat. 

Sbak/pemr*. 

ALUDJEL. n.f. [from a and latum ; that 
Is, witr itt lute.] 

Abdels are fubinning pnts ufed in chemiftry, 
without bottohiS, and fitted into one another, os 
many as there it etc ah on for, without luting. At 
the bottom of the furnace it a pot tbat holds the 
matter tcyfce fubiimed 5 and at the top it i head, 
to retain the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

A'LUM. h. f [alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral fait. Of an acid tafte, leaving 
4 n the mouth a fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied 
with a ennfiderabie degree *f aftringeney. The 
ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of alum, natu¬ 
ral and •faftitious. The natural it found in the 
tfland of Milo, being a kind of whitUh Gone, very 
Sight, friable, and porous, and ftrtaked With fila¬ 
ments refembling filver. England, Italy, and 
Flanders, are the countries where ahrm Is princi¬ 
pally produced; and the English rocba-almtk is 
made from a b'nife mineral flone, in the hills of 
Vorkfliire and Lancafhire. 

Saccharine tlum it a compofition of common 
aAnv, with rofe-water and whites of eggs boiled to¬ 
gether, to the confidence of a pafte, and thUs 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard a* 
a Ytene. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 
Pham]* or fjvtoe ahrth U a fort of feline mineral 
ftune, of various colours, mod commonly white, 
bordering on green; it rifes in threads or fibres, 
acfcmbling tbofe of a feather j whence its name 
fro m plume, a feather, v Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 
lump of ml**t y you may bring it, for the moll 
part, into white curds. Bey It. 

Alum stone, n.f. A ftone or calx ufed 
in forgery; perhaps alum calcined, 
which then becomes corrofive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few 
days cured, by touching it with the vitriol and 
altrm fortes. Wifmjn, 

Alu' m i nous. at(j. [from alum.\ Relating 
to alum, or confiding of alum. 

Nor do we reafbnably conclude, becaufe, by a 
cold and alumtncus moifture, it is able awhile to 
refill the fire, that, from a peculiarity of nature, 
it fubfifteth aud livcch in it. Brown. 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
to make it of a vitriolic or alnmmcus nature. 

Wi/man'i Surgery, 

A'lways. tufas. [It is fometimes written 
etlway* compounded of all and way ; 
eattepsega. Sax. tuttavia , Ital.] 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time: op 

pofed to fometime , or to -never. 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not 
always fo Continue. Honker. 

M an never is, but ahomys fo be bled. Pope. 

2. Conftantly; without variation: oppofed 

to fometimes , Or to no<w and then. 

He is always great, when fome great rceafion 
it presented to him. Drydert. 

A. M. frauds for artistm magifter, or maf- 
ter of arts; the fccond degree of onr 
ouiverfities, which, in fome foreign 
countries, is called doftor of philofophy. 
Am. The fir ft perfon of the verb to he. 
[See To Be.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I mm that I am: 
and he feid, thus /halt thou fay unto the chii<Veu 
t it Iftad, I am hath fent me unto you. 

j Exodus, *«. 14. 
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Cdme tlw-s, my fouls I call thee by that rime. 
Thou bufy thing, from whence I know 1 am t 
For knowing that 1 am, 1 know thou art; 

Since that mud Vcds eaifi, which can impart. 

Prior . 

Am ABILITY, n.f. [from amabilh , Lat.] 
Loveliitefs; tlie power of pleafing. 

No rules can make am*toby, our romds and 

apprekenfions make that; and fo i* our felicity. 

Baylor. 

AMJDE'TYO. n.f A fort of pear [See 
Pear] lo called, fays SkiAntr, from 
the name of him who cultivated it. 

A’MADOT. n . /. A fort of pear. [See 
Pear.] 

AmaT n. euht. [from maine* or maigne, OW 
Fr. derived from magnttr, Lat.] With 
vehemence; with vigour; fiercely; vio¬ 
lently. It is ufed of any aftion per¬ 
formed with precipitation, whether ef 
fear or courage, or of any violent ef¬ 
fort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain. 

To fjguify that rebels there are up* Sbakejfean. 

What 1 When ws flfc J A math, purfu’d, and ft ruck 
With heavVs affllftmg thunder, and Mfought - 1 
The deep to /belter us f Milton. 

The Mils, to their fupply, 

Vapour and exhalation, dufle. and moift. 

Sent up rnmmftt. Milton* 

From hence the boar was rous v d» and iprung 
mm am. 

Like lightening fudden. On the warriOur train. 
Beats down the trees before him, (hakes the 
ground; 

The forefr echott to the crackling found, 

Shout the fierce yfcuth, and clamours ring around. 

Dryden. 

AMA'LGAM. 7 n.f [»**« and yapur. ] 

AMALGAM A. j The mixture of metals 
procured by amalgamation. See Am al- 

GAMATION. 

'The induration of the -amalgam appears to pro¬ 
ceed from the new texture refuiting from the coa¬ 
lition of the mingled ingredients, that make up the 
amalgam. Boyle. 

To Ama'lgamate. v. a. [from amal¬ 
gam .1 To unite metals with quickfilver, 
which may be praftifcd upon all me¬ 
tals, except iron and copper. The ufe 
of this operation is, to make the me¬ 
tal loft and ductile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by 
the gilders. 

Amalgamation, n. f [from amalga¬ 
mate. ] The aft or practice of ^amalga¬ 
mating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixirg of mercury with any 
of the metals. The manner is thas in gold, the 
relF are anfwerable: Take fix parts of mercury, 
mix them hot in a crucible, and paur them to anc 
part of gold madexod hot in anothcrxruCibif* Air 
theft well that they may incorporate t then call' the 
mala into cold water, and walk it. Bmc. . 

Amanda'tion.x./ [from amando, Lat.] 
The aft of fending on a meifage, or 
employment. . 

AMANVE'ASIS. n.f [Lat.] A perfbn 
who writes what another diftates. 

A'mar anth. n.f [rmmranthns, L*t. from 
m and fMa^PQ/.] The name of a plant. 
Among the many fpecies, the moft 
beautiful arc, 1. The tree amaranth. 
2. The long pendulous amaranth* with 
reddifti coloured feeds, commonly called 
Love lies a bleeding. 

a. In poctrt, it is fometuncs an bnkgtnafy 


Infinite impoftures. 


Dower, foppofed, according to its nine, 
never to lade. 

Immortal amaranth / a flower which once 
In paradife, la ft by the tree or life. 

Began to bloom j but fbon, fur man** offence. 

To heav'n remov'd, where firft it grew, there 
grow?. 

And ftow*n aloft, Ihading die front of life } 

And where the river of $lifs, thro' midft of 
heav'n, 

Rotls o’er Elyfijn fiow’rs her amber dream t 
With thefe, that never fade, the (pints deft 
Bind their rrfplendent locki*, in wreath ’4 with 
beSAs* Milton's Parades Loft. 

Amah a'nthine. adj. [amor ant hhtus , 

Lat.] Relating to amaranths; confiftirtg 
of amaranths. 

By the Breams that ever flow. 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the Elyfian flow Vs j 
By thofe happy fouls that dwell 
In yeHow meads of afphodel. 

Or amarantbint bow’m Ptfe. 

Am a ritude. n. f [omaritmdo* Lat.] 
Bhtemef*. 

What amaritude or acrimony Is deprehended in 
ch?ler, it acquires from a commixture of melan¬ 
choly, or external malign bodies. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

AmaTulercb. n.f [ amaritndo , Lat.] 
Bittcrnefs. !>/<?. 

Am a's mb nt. n.f [from ermafs .] A heap; 
an accumulation ; a collection. 

W hat is now, is but an amafmtnt oF imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 

iftures. 

GlanviBe* Scepjis Scientific a* 

To AMA^SS. v. a. [ amajfer, Fr.] 

1. To colleft together in one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as luving made 
ufe of any unlawful mauss to ama/s itches, as 
having thriven by fraud and injuftice. 

Atterbnry's Sermeps. 
When we would think of infinite fpace, or du¬ 
ration, we, at firft fiep, ul>»aUy make fome very 
large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, or 
miles, which poflibly we* double and multiply 
feveral times. All that wothus a mafs together 
in our thoughts, ia pofitive, and the aflemblige 
of a great number of pofitive ideas of fpace or 
duration. Lock9. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing 
to another, generally with Jbmc (hare 
of reproach, cither of eagemefe or in¬ 
discrimination. 

Such as ama/s all relations, muft err in fome, 
and be unbelieved in many. Bryson's Pul. Errours. 

Do not content yourfdves with mere words, left 
your improvements only ama/s a heap of unintel¬ 
ligible pnrtifes. fVatts's Imfr. of the Mind* 

The life of Homer has been written, by etmaf/mg 
of all the traditions aid hinw the writers could 
meet with, in rnder to tell a ftory of him w the 
World. Pope, 

Amass, n.f. [omoj, Fr.] An aftemblage; 
an accumulation. 

This pillar is but a medley or mmafs of all the 
precedent ornaments, making a new kind by 
ftealth. fVotton. 

To Ama'tb, v. a. [from a and nsc/v.] Set 
Mate.] 

1. To accompany; to entertain as a com¬ 
panion. lc it now obsolete. 

A lovely bevy of f ar ladies fate. 

Courted of maoy a jolly paramour. 

The which did them in model! wife ornate , 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. 

Fairy Quern. 

2. To terrify ; to ftrike with honour. In 
this-fenfe, it is derived from the old 
French matter , to Crnfh or fubdue. 

4 Amato'r- 
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Amato'rcvlibt-*./ [amaforcHtus t Lat.] 
A little infignificant lover ; a pretender 
to affeftton. Dift. 

A'matorv. adj. famatortus, Lai.] Rela¬ 
ting to lore ; eaufing lore. 

1 c is the fame tiling whether one ravifh JLucretja 
bjr force, as Tarquin, or if am At cry petiom not 
only allure her, but nece/State her to fatisfy his 
luft, and incline her cife&ually, and draw her in¬ 
evitably, to follow him fpontancoufiy. 

Brambam againjl Hobbes. 

AMA 17 R 0 SIS. n.f. [a.fjLctvf'Mi}• j A dimnefs 
©f flgftt, not from any vifible defeft in 
the eye, but from fome di/temperature 
of the inner parts r occaflpning the re- 
prefentations of flies and duft floating 
before the eyes: which appearance# are 
the parts of the retina hid and coro- 
prefled by the blood-veflels being too 
much diffeoded; fe that, in many of 
its parts, all fenfc is loll, and therefore 
no images can be painted upon them ; 
whereby the eyes, continually rolling 
round, many parts of objects falling 
fucceflively upon them, are obfeure. The 
cure of this depends upon a removal of 
the ftagnations in the extremities of 
thole arteries which run over the bottom 
of the eye. •* Quincy. 

T9 AM A'ZE. *u. a . [from a and maze, 
perplexity.] 

X. To confufe with terrour. 

Yta, I will make many people amazed at thee, 
and their kings (hall be horribly afraid for thee, 
when X /hall brandiih my fword before them, and 
they /hall tremble at every moment j every man 
for his own life in the day of the fall. Ezekiel. 

2. To put into confuiion with wonder. 

Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazzling 
virtues. 

Your courage, truth, yoor innocence and love. 
Amaze and charm mankind. Smith. 

3. To put into perplexity. 

That cannot choofs but amaze him. If he be 
not amazed, he will he mocked ; if he be amazed, 
he will every way be mocked. Sbakefieare 

Ama'ze. n.f [from the verb amaxt.\ A- 
flonifhment; confuiion, either of fear 
or wonder.- 

Fairfax, whde name in arms thro* Europe rings, 
And hi it nil mouths with envy or with praife. 
And all her jealous monarch* with ssmz6 Miiten. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way. 
Fix’d on h i voyage, through the curling fea ; 
•Then calling back his eyes, with dire amaze. 

Sees on the Punick Ihore the mounting blaze. 

Dryden. 

Ama'zeblv . adv. [from amazed.] Con- 
fufediy ; with amazement; with confu- 
fion. 

I fpegk amaztdly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meffage. Sbahfpeare. 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly t 
Come, fillers, cheer we up his Iprights. Sbakefp. 

Ama'zednebs. n.f. [from amazed.] The 
Hate of being amazed; aftoniffiment; 
wonder; confjfion. 

I uas by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old fiiepherd deliver the manner how he found 
it; whereupon, after a little amazedneft, w t were 
all commanded out of the chamber. Sbakefp. 

Ama'zemekt. n.f. [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confufea apprehenfion as docs 
not leave rcafon its full force ; extreme 
fear; horrour. 

lie aofwer’d nought at all i but adding new 
Frar to his firft amazement, Haring wide. 

With (tony eyed, and hearUcfs hollow hue. 
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Ail on* it'd ftpod, aa one that had efpy’d* 

Infernal furies, with their cb?i»)8 vnty’ 4 * 

Fairy ij* 

But look ? cmave.eir.enr on thy mother fits> 

O ftep between her and her fighting fquta 
Conceit 10 wcakrft bodies ftcongeR a#o iksj 

Sffkejpeart. 

2. Extreme dejeftion. 

He ended, and his .words imprefiion left 
Of much stmazemett to th* infernal crew, 

Di ft rafted and furpris’d with deep difmajr 
At the(e fad tidings, Miltoy. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, torpe ages paft, this race of glory 
Run, with emazeytent we fhoujd read your ftory 5 
But living virtue, all atchievcmerits paft. 

Meets envy fiiil to grapplr with at laft. Waller. 

4. Aftonifhmcnt ; wonder at an unexpect¬ 
ed event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at 
the Beautiful Gate of the temple, and they were 
/tiled with woi\der and amazement at that which 
had happened unto him. s ABs. 

Ama'zikc. participial adj. [from amaze.] 
Wonderful; aftpniihing. 

It is an amassing thing to ice the prefer* t dofola- 
tfim of Italy, when one confider* what Incredible 
multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of 
the Roman eraperours. Addifon. 

Ama zincly. adv. [from amazing.] To 
a degree that may excite affoniftimcnt; 
wonderfully. 

If wc arife to the world of fpirits, our know¬ 
ledge of them muft be amazingly imperfect, when 
there is not the leaft grain of land but has too many 
difficulties belonging to it for the wifeft philofopher 
to anfwer. Watts's Logick. 

AMAZON, n.f. [« and puz^^.] The A- 
mazons were a race of women famous 
for valour, who inhabited Gaucafus; 
they are fo called from their cutting ofl 
their breafts, to ufe their weapons better. 
A warlike woroau; a virago. 

Stay, ftjy thy hands, thou art an amazon. 

And fighrteft with the fword. Sbakejpeare, 

AMBA'GES. n. f. [Lat.] A circuit of 
words; a circumlocutory form of fpeech; 
a multiplicity of words ; an indireft 
manner of expreffion. 

They gave thofc complex ideas names, that they 
might the more eafily record and diftourfe of 
things they were daily convcrfaut in, without long 
ambages and circumlocutions; ^nd that the things 
they w-re continually to give and receive informa¬ 
tion about, might be the eafierand quicker under¬ 
flood. Locke. 

Amba'cious. adj. [from \ ambages.] Cir¬ 
cumlocutory ; perplexed; tedious. Did. 

Ambacsa'oe. n . j.\ambajfade , Fr.] Em- 
bafly ; character or bulinefs of an am- 
bafTador: a word not now in ufe. 

When you difgraced me in my ambaffade , 

Then I degraded you from being king. Sbakefp. 

AMBA'SSADOUR. n.f. \ambaffadeur , Fr. 
embaxador t Span. It is written diffe¬ 
rently, as it is fuppofed to come from 
the French or Spaaiih language; and 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
it is not eafy to fettle its o-thography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew icai, 
to tell , and “moo, a mffenger\ others from 
ambadus f which, in the old Gaulifh, 
fignified a fer<vant ; whence ambafcia $ 
in low Latin, is found to fignify fervice , 
and ambafeiator, a jerwant ; others de¬ 
duce it from ambacht , in old Tcutonick, 

figuifji^g ji geytr ^nd Jxwns 

men front a pofibxlity of hs delceat from 


uraZatva ; and others from am for ad, 
at)d bajpisy low, as fuppofing the aft of 
fending an ambafTadour, to be in fome 
fort an aft pf fubmi&on. All thefe de¬ 
rivations lead to write ambaffadour , hot 
embaffadour .] A perfon fent in a public 
manner from pne fcvereign power to an¬ 
other, and foppofed to repreient the 
power fr om which he is fent. _ The per- 
ion of an ambaffadour is inviolable. 

Ambaffadour is, in popular language, 
the general name of a meffenger from 
a fovereign power, and fome times, lu- 
dicrouffy, from common perfons. In 
the juridical and formal language, it 
fignifies particularly a mbuffer of the 
higheff rank reffding in another country^, 
and is diffinguiffied from an envoy, who 
is of lefs dignity. 

Give firft Admittance to th* ambaffadours. 

Sbakefpeqe*. 

Rais’d by thefe hopes, I font no news before. 
Nor a ik’d your leave, nor did your faith implore; 
But come without a pledge, my own ambaffadour. 

Dry 4 • 

Oft have their black ambajfadourx appear'd 
Loaden with gifts, a id fill’d the courts of Zaraa. 

Addifon • 

Ambassadress, n.f. [axnbaffadrice, Fr.} 

1. The lady of an ambaffadour. 

2. In ludicvous language, a woman feat 
on a meffage. 

Well, my ambajfadrefs — ■ ■ ■ — 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 

Rente* 

A'meassace. n. f. [from ambaffadour .] 
An embaiiy ; the bufraefs of an ambaf¬ 
fadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an* 
fwers ; fo as the formal part of their ambaffage might 
well warrant their further ftay. Bacon • 

A'MBER. n.f [from ambar, Arab, whence 

the lower writers formed ambarum.] 

A yellow transparent fubftance of a gummous 
or bituminous confidence, but a refinous tafte, 
and a fmeil like oil of turpentine; chiefly found 
in the Baltick fea, along the crafts of Pruflia. 
Some naturalifts vefer it to the vegetable, other* 
to the mineral, and lame even to the animal king¬ 
dom* Pliny deferibes it as a refinous juice, oaring 
from aged pines and firs, and di/charged thence 
into the fea. He adds, that it was hence the an¬ 
cients gave it the denomination of fuccinum * from 
juatiif juice. Some have imagined it a concretion 
of the tears of birds; others, the urine of a b*aft ; 
others, the feum of the lake Cephilis, near the 
Atlantjck ; others, a congelation formed in the 
Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it» /bund 
fwimming like pitch. Others fuppofcit a bitumen 
trickling into the fea from fubterraneous fources ; 
but this opinion is alfo difearded, as good amber 
having been found in digging at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the fea, as that gathered on the coaft. 
Bocrhaavc ranks it with camphire, which is a con* 
ere re oil of aromatic plants, elaborated by heat into 
a cryftallinc form. Within fome pieces of amber 
have been found leaves and in&tits included; 
which feems to indicate, either th t the amber ye *s 
originally in a fluid ft ate, pr that, having bcon ex- 
p fed to the fun, it was faftcneJ, and rendered 
fufceptible of the leaves and infc/ls. Amber , when 
rubbed, draws or attraQs bodies to it, and* by 
friftion, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly 
in the dark. Some diftingui/h amber into yellow, 
white, brOA'n, and black: but the two latter ar« 
fupp fed to be of a different nature and denomina¬ 
tion ; the cme called j.t f the other ambergris. 

‘Tr^voux. Chambers. 

Liquid Amber is a kind of native baMam or iefin* 
like turpentine ; clear, reddiib, or yellpwifh ; of a 
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pkafant finel!, almoft like ambergris. It flows 
from an incifion made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives ojojbl. 

Chambers. 

If light penetrated) soy clear body, that is co¬ 
loured, as painted gtafs, amber* water, and the 
like, it gives the light the colour of its medium* 

Peacham. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made. 

To hide hit brows within the vulgar (bade $ 

But poplar wreathes around hit temples fpread. 
And tears of amber trickled down hit head* 

Addifon. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay. 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope. 

A'mber. adj. Confilling of amber* 

With fcart's, and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry. 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knar'ry. 

Shakefpeare. 

A mber-drink, n.f. Drink of the colour 
of amber, or refembling amber in co¬ 
lour and transparency* 

All your clear amber*drink is flat. Bacon, 

A'mber cais. n.f. [from amber and gris* 
or grey ; that is, grey amber.’] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, 
commonly of a greyiih or a(h colour, ufed both as a 
perfume and a cordial* Some imagine it to be the 
excrement of a bird, which, being melted by the 
heat of the fun, and wafted off the fhore by the 
waves, is fwallowed by whales, who return it back 
in the condition we find it. Others conclude it to 
he the excrement of a cetaceous lift, becaufe fome- 
times found in the inteftines of fuch animals* But 
we have no infiance of any excrement capable of 
melting like wax ; and if it were the excrement of a 
whale, it ihould rather be found where thefe ani¬ 
mals abound, as about Greenland. Others take it 
for a kind of wax or gum, which difiils from trees, 
and drops into the fea, where it congeals. Many 
of the orientals imagine it fpringt out of the fea, as 
naphtha does out of fome fountai ns. Others affert 
it to be a vegetable production, iffuing out of the 
root of a tree, whofe roots always (hoot towards the 
fea, and discharge themfehes into it. Others 
maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey¬ 
combs, which fall ihto the fea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their nefts; feveralper- 
fom having feen pieces that were half ambergris^ 
and half plain honey-comb; and others have found 
large pieces of ambergris* in which, when broke, 
honey-comb, and honey too, were found in the 
middle. Neumann absolutely denies it to be an 
animal fubfiance, as not yielding, in the analyhs, 
any one animal principle. He concludes it to be a 
bitumen ifiuing out of the earth into the fea ; at 
firfi of a vifeous confidence, but hardening, by its 
mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the form in 
which we find it. ‘Trevoux. Chambers. 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 
That happy ifiand, where huge lemons grow. 
Where finning pearl, coral, and many a pound. 
On the rich (bore, of ambergris is found ? Waller. 

Amber seed, or mujk feed , refembles 
millet, is of a bitterifh tafte, and brought 
dry from Martinico and Egypt. 

Chambers . 
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either fide, in party difputes. 
fenfe is ludicrous. 


This 


Amber t ree. n.f. [frutex Africanst* am - 
bramffirans.] A Ihrub, whofe beauty is 
in its (mall evergreen leaves, which 
grow as clofe as heath, and, being 
Druifcd between the fingers, emit a very 
fragrant odour. Miller. 

AMBIDEXTER, n.f [Lat.] 
x. A man who has equally the ufe of both 
his hands. 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of ambi¬ 
dexters 9 and left-handed men, delivereth a third 
opinion. Brown. 

z. A man who is equally ready to ad on 

1 


Ambidexte'rity. n.f. [from ambi¬ 
dexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to 
ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

AM b i de'xt rous. adj . [from ambidexter. 
Lat.] 

1. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of 
either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and kft- 
handed men, do totally fubmit unto the efficacy 
of the liver. Brown. 

2. Double dealing; praflifing on both 
fides. 

/Efop condemns the double practices of trim¬ 
mers, and all falfe, (huffiing, and ambidextrous 
dealings. L'Efirange. 

Ambide'xtrousness. n.f. [fr om ambi¬ 
dextrous.] The quality of being ambi¬ 
dextrous. Did. 

A' mbient. adj. [ambient* Lat.] Sur¬ 
rounding ; encompaffing; invefting. 

This which yields or fills 
All fpace, the ambient air wide interfus’d. Milton. 

The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any 
colour, depends only on the denfity of the plate, 
and not on that of the ambit nt medium. 

Newton's Optich. 

Around him dance the roly hours. 

And damaging the ground with fiowVs, 

With ambient fwcett perfume the morn. 

Fenton to Lord Gower. 

Illufirious virtues, who by turns have rofe 
With happy laws her empire to fuftain. 

And with full pow’r afiert her ambient main. 

Prior. 

The ambient aether is too liquid and empty, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious celerity. 

Bentley . 

A'MBIGU. n.f [French.] An entertain¬ 
ment, confining not of regular courfes, 
but of R medley of difties fet on toge¬ 
ther. 

When firaiten’d in your time, and fervantt few. 
You'd richly then compofe an ambigu * 

Where firfi and fccond courfe, and your defert. 

All in one (ingle table have their part. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

Ambigu'ity. n.f [from ambiguous .] 
Doubtfulnefs of meaning ; uncertainty 
of fignification ; double meaning. 

With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, 
not marking what doth agree to the word of God 
in itfelf, and what in regard of outward accidents. 

s Hooker. 

We can dear theft ambiguities , 

And know their fpring, their head,their true defeent. 

Shakefpeare. 

The words are of (ingle fignification, without 
any ambiguity 9 and therefore I (hall not trouble you, 
by draining for an interpretation, where there is 
no difficulty; or difiin&ion, where there is no dif¬ 
ference. South . 

AMBl'GUOUS. adj. [ambiguns, Lat.] 
l. Doubtful; having two meanings; of 
uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy aitfwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous , and with doubtful fenfe deluding ? 

Milton. 

Some expreffion* in the covenant were ambiguous* 
and were left fo ; becaufe the perfons who framed 
them were not all of one mind. Clarendon . 

z. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful ex¬ 
pressions. ft is applied to expreffions, 
or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious 
or fufpended Hate of mind. 
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Th* ambiguous god, who rul'd her UbMng bread. 
In thefe myfieriout words his mind expreftj 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv’d the reft* 

Drjdcn. 

Silence at length the gay Anti no us broke, 
Confirain'd a (mile, and thus ambiguous (poke. 

Pope. 

Ambiguously. ad*v. [from ambiguous.] 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully ; 
uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

Ambi'guou SNE 33 . n.f. [from ambiguous .] 
The quality of beiug ambiguous; un¬ 
certainty of meaning; duplicity of fig¬ 
nification. 

Ambi'logy. n.f. [from ambo* Lat. and 

Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
fignification. Did. 

Ambi'loquous. adj. [from ambo and /c- 
quor, Lat.] Ufing ambiguous and doubt¬ 
ful expreflions. Did. 

Ambi'lo<^uy. n.f [ambiloquium, Lat.] 
The ufe of doubtful and indeterminate 
expreflions; difeourfe of doubtful mean¬ 
ing. Did. 

A'mbit. n.f. [ambitus* Lat.] The com- 
pafs or circuit of any thing; the line 
that encompafles any thing. 

The tuik of a wild boar winds afcjout almoft into 
a perftdt ring or hoop ; only it is i little writhen. 
In meafuring by the ambit , it is long or round about 
a foot and two inches ; its bafis an inch over. 

Grtw's Mufenm. 

Ambi'tion. n.f. [4 ambitio* Lat. the defire 
of fomething higher thau is pofiefl'ed Et 
prefent.] 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fucb a mind 
as Antiphilus, that fo great goodnefs could not 
have bound gratefulnefs ? and fo high advancement 
not have fat:shed his ambition T Sidney. 

2. The defire of any thing great or excel¬ 
lent. 

The quick'ning power would be, and fo would refi { 
The fenfe would not be only, but be well 1 

But wit's ambition longeth to the beft. 

For it dclires in endlcfs blifs to dwelt. Davits. 

Urge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition * 

Left aeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity, and remorfc. 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Sbakrfp. 

3. It is ufed with to before a verb, and of 
before r noun. 

1 had a very early ambition to recommend myfelf 
to your Lord (hip’s patronage. Addifon • 

There was an ambition of wit, and an afte&ation 
of gayety. Pope's Preface to bis Letters. 

Ambi'tious. adj. [ambitiofus* Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; de- 
firous of advancement; eager of ho¬ 
nours ; afpiring. It has the particle of 
before the object of ambition, if a noun j 
to* if exprefled by R verb. 

We feem ambitious God's whole work t' undo. 

Donne. 

The neighbYiog monirchs, by tby beauty led. 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 

The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. 

Dry den. 

You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man 
to go difeontented out of the world, for want of 
that protection, of which he had been fo long am. 
bilious . Dry den • 

Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, descended 
to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
went upon the ocean, where, feeing a vcfiel trad- 
, ing to the ladies, he had thoughts of outdoing 
Alexander* Arbutbnot on Coins. 

1 2. Eager 
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». Eager to grow bigger; dpiring. 

J htvc leen 

Th’ ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam. 

To be exalted with the threading clouds. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Ambj'tiously.*</v. [from ambitious.] In 
an ambitious manner; with eagernefs 
of advancement or prc‘ rence. 

With fuch glad hearts ditfour defpairing men 
Salute th’ appearance of the prince’s fleet j 
And each ambisicujly would claim the ken. 

That with firft eyes did diftant fafety meet. 

Drydtn . 

Here Flecknoe, at a place to fame well known, 
Ambiticvjly defign’d his Sh—*s throne. Drydtn. 

Ambx'tiousness. n.f. [from ambitious .] 

The quality of being ambitious. 

A'm bitude. ft. /. [ambio 9 Lat.] Com- 

pafs ; circuit; circumference. Dift. 

To A'MBLE. v. n. [ambler, Fr. ambulo , 

Lat.] 

i. To move npon an amble. See Amble. 

It is good, on fome occafions, to enjoy as much 
of the present, as will not endanger our futurity \ 
and to proride ourfclves of the virtuofo's faddle, 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is 
upon the hardeft trot. Drydtn. 

z. To move cafily, witliout hard Blocks, 
or (halting. 

Who ambits time withal ?—A rich man that 
hath not the gout; for he lives merrily, becaufc 
he feels no pain ; knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury s him time ambits withal. 

Sbaktjpear* s As you like if. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfc, to move with fub- 
million, and by direction; as a horfe 
that ambits ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering Ihe, 
Shall make him ambit on a goflip’s meflage. 

And take the diftaff with a hand as patient. 

As e’er did Hercules. Howes yant Short, 

4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 

I am rudely flampt, and want love’s majefly. 
To ftrut before a wanton ambhng nymph. 

Sbaktffeare. 

A'mble. n.f. [from To ambit .] A pace 
or movement in which the horfe re¬ 
moves both his legs on one fide ; as, on 
the far fide, he removes his fort and 
hinder leg of the lame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide (land 
Hill; and, when the far legs are upon 
^the ground, the near fide removes the 
r fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs 
on the far fide (land Hill. An ambit is 
the firft pace of young colts, but when 
they have ftrength to trot, they quit it. 
There is no amble in the manage; 
riding-mailers allow only of walk, trot, 
and gallop. A horfe may be put from 
a trot to a gallop without (lopping; 
bat he cannot be put from an ambit to 
a gallop without a flop, which inter¬ 
rupts the juftneCs of the manage. 

Farrier 3 s Di£l. 

A'mbler. n.f. [from To amble.'] A horfe 
that has been taught to amble; a 
pacer. 

A'mblJNGLY./K fo. [from ambling.] With 
an ambling movement. 

AMBRCf SI A. n. f. [a^tC^oeria.] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from 
which every thing eminently pleating 
to the fmell or tafte- is called am- 
brojia • 
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2. The name of a plant. 

It has male fl'(cutout flowers, produced on (epa- 
ratc parts of the fame plant from the fruit, having 
no vifible petals ; the fruit which fucceeds the fe¬ 
male flowers, is (haped like a club, and is prickly, 
containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecies are, 1. The marine or fea atr.brcfa. 
z. Taller unfavoury fea ambrofa. 3. The trileft 
Canada ambrofa. Mirer. 

A M b ro's 1 a l. adj. [from ambrofa.] Par¬ 
taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
brofia ; fragrant; delicious ; deled- 
able. 

Thus while God fpake, ambmfal fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blefled 1 pirits cleft 
Senfc of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 
Aerial honey and ambrofal dews. Drydtn. 

To fartheft (bores th’ ambrvjml fpirit flies. 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ikies. 

Pope. 

A'mbry. n. f. [a word corrupted from 
almonry. ] 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or 
where alms are diftributed. 

2. The place where plate, and utenfils for 
houfekeeping, are kept; alfo a cup¬ 
board for keeping cold victuals: a word 
(lill ufed in the northern counties, and 
in Scotland. 

Ambs ace. n. f. [from ambo, Lat. and 
ace.] A double ace; fo called when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw 
ambs ate for my life. 

Sbakjpeare's AWs weft that ends well. 

This will be yet clearer, by considering his own 
inftance of calling ambs ace, thoogh it partake 
more of contingency thin of freedom. Suppofing 
the.pofii.ure of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice, fuppofing the figure of the table, and of 
the dice themfelves, fuppofing the meafure of 
force applied, and fuppofing all other things which 
did concur to the produftion of chat call, to be 
the very fame they were, there Is no doubt but 
in this cafe the call is neceffary. 

Brambam agairjf Hobbes. 

Am BUI. Action, n.f. [ambulatio , Lat.] 
The aCl of walking. 

From the occult and invifible motion of the 
fnufcles, in Ration, proceed more oftenfive laf- 
fitudes than from ambulation • 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours . 

Ambulatory, adj. [ ambulo , Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or faculty 
of walking. 

The gradient, or ^ambulatory , are fuch as re¬ 
quire fome bafis, or bottom, to uphold them in 
their motions 1 fuch were thofe frff-moving Ha¬ 
tties, which, onlefs violently detained, would of 
themfelves run away• Wilkins's Math. Magiek. 

2. That which happens during a paffage 
or walk. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princcfs, of 
whom his majefly had an ambulatory view in his 
travels. Wot ton. 

3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a 
court which removes from place to place 
for the exercife of its jurisdiction. 

A'mbury. n.f A bloody wart on any 
part of a horfe’s body. 

Ambusca'de. n.f. [embufeade, Fr. Sec 
Ambvsh.] A private (lation in which 
men lie to furprife others; ambuih. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made. 
Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambufeade. 

Dry dev. 

When 1 behold a faftuonable table fet out, 1 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with in- 
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numerable di (tempers, lie in amlufcade among th e 
difbes. Addijon. 

Ambusca'do. n.f. [embofeada, Span.] 
A private poll, in order to furprife an 
enemy. 

Sometimes (he driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

* And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambujcadacs, Spaoifh blades. 

Of healths five fathom deep. 

Sbakejp. Romeo and yufict* 

A'mbush. n.f [ ambufebe , Fr. from hois, 
a wood; whence embufeber, to hide in 
woods, ambuihes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick forefts.] 

1. The noft where foldiers or affalfins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly 
upon an enemy. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place 
of their ambnjb, whence iflued mere. Then the 
earl maintained the fight. But the enemy, in¬ 
tending to draw the Englifh further into rheir 
ambujb , turned away at an eafy pace. Heyward* 

Charge", charge, their ground the faint TaxaU 
Ians yield. 

Bold an clofe Ombujb, bafe in open field. 

Dry den % Indian Emperor. 

2. The aCl of furprifing another, by ly¬ 
ing in wait, or lodging in a fecret poll. 

Nor {hall vve need. 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav’o, whofe high walls fear no afiault or fiegey 
Or ambujb from the deep. Miltons Paradifc Lojl. 

3. The (late of being polled privately, in 
order to furprife ; the date of lying in 
wait. 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private 
ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaftcr, 

Once did I lay an onlujh for your life. 

Sbakejp • Richard II. 

A'mbushed. adj. [from ambujb.] Placed 
in ambuih ; lying in wait. 

Thick as the {hades, there iflue fwaiming bands 
Of ambujb'd men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 
To be Taxallan enemies 1 guf fs. 

Drydtn s Indian Emperor. 

A'mbushment. n.f \}tosmambufh \ which 
fee.] Ambuih; furprife: a word now 
not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 
Where on a funny bank the lambs do play. 

Full dofely creeping by the hinder fide. 

Lies in ambujbment of his hoped prey. Sperfer* 

Amiu'st. adj. [ambufius, Lat.] Burnt-; 
fealded. Didl* 

Ambu'stion. n.f [ambuftio, Lat.] A 
burn ; a feald. 

A'mel. n.f. [email t Fr.] The matter 
with which the variegated works are 
overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafa melted with calcined 
tin, com pole an undiaphanous body. This white 
amtl is the b.ifis of all thofe fine concretes that 
goldfmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling. Beyle on Colours*. 

AME'N. ad*v. [a word of which the ori¬ 
ginal has given rife to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; a* d 
the Rabbies make it the compound of 
the initials of three words, fignifying 
the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, }d«, which, with 
a long train of derivatives, fignifies finn- 
nefs, certainty, fidelity.] A term ufed 
in devotions, by which, at the end of a 
prayer, we mean, fo be it at the end. 

of a creed, fo it is* 

8 . One 
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-One cried, God bltfs us! sad, Amen I the 
other, 

As they hid fieen me with thefe hangman*! hands. 
J.iftening their fear, I could not fay Amen, 

When they did fay Cod blefi us. Shakefp. Macb. 

Bleflcd be the Lord God of Iffael, from ever- 
iaftlng and to everlaftiftg, Amen imd 

- PfdlmxW. 13. 

A m e'n a b l 1. adj. [ umefnablt, Fr. atnener 
qutlqt?un+ mi the Freoch courts, figni- 
fies, t© oblige one to appear lo anfwer 
a charge exhibited againft him.] Rc- 
fpoafible ; fubjett fo as to be? liable to 
enquiries er accounts. 

Again, becaufe dig inferiour fort were loofc 
and poor, and not amenable to the law, he -pro¬ 
vided, by another aft, tint five of the beft and 
cldeft perfons of every fept, Should bring in all the 
Idle perfons nf their farnarne, to be jufttfied by the 
law. Sir John Davits on Ireland. 

A'menac*. 1 n.f. [They fcem to come 

A'm ekance. 3 from amener , Fr.] Con¬ 
duct ; behaviour; mien: words dif- 
ufed. 

For he is fit to ufe in all allays. 

Whether for arm* and warlike amenance. 

Or dfe for wife and civil .governance, Spader,■» 

Well kend him fo far fpace, 

Th* enchanter, by his arms and amenance. 

When under him he faw hit Lybian fteed to 
prance. Fairy £*ueen. 

To AME'ND. <v. a. [ amtnder , Fr. emendo, 
Lat.] 

1. 'Fo correct; to change any thing that 
is wrong to fomething better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wicked- 
nefsi In thefe two cafes we uiiially 
write mend. See Mend. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will 
caufe yeu to dwell in this place. Jerem . vii. 3. 

5. To reflore paflages in writers, which 
the copiers are fuppofed to have de¬ 
praved ; to recover the true reading. 

To Ame'nd. w. ir. To grow better. To 
amend differs from to improve ; to im¬ 
prove fuppofes or not denies that the 
thing is well already, but to amend im¬ 
plies fomething wrung. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may 
declare it unto you. Sidney. 

•At his touch 

Such *fan£Hty hath Heaven given his hand. 

They prefently amend. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

AME'NDE. n. f. [French.] This word, in 
French, fignifics a fine, by which recom- 
pence is fuppofed to be made for the 
fault committed. We de, in a cognate 
fignificataon, the word amends . 

Am e # n dm E-n t. n.f [amendement , Fr.] 

I. A change from bad for the better. 

Before it Was -prefented on the ft age, fomc 
thing* iJn it have pa fled your approbation and 
a m e nd m en t. Dryden . 

’Man I* always minding sitd altering his works; 
hut amt are ©bferves the fame tenour, becaufe her 
works are lb .periled, that -there is no place for 
amendments $ nothing that cairbe reprehended. 

Rm *n the .Creation. 

There ant many natural dofrws in the under- 
Am ding, capable of a me n dme nt, which nrer over- 
.looked and wholly n«gl*£ted. Xecke. 

z. Reformation of life. 

Our Latd and Saviour was of opinion, that 
they which would not be drawn to amendment of 
life, by the‘tefttmony which Wofcs and the pro- 
(phet* have given, concerning the miferies thst 
SoUam finners -after death, were not likely to be 
yerlbadcd by ether means^although God from the 
dead'IhouId'have railed them up preachers. 

Hooker* 


AME 

Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and 
anguiih, are fent as fcotnge* for amendment. 

iEfdras,xv 1. 19. 

Though a fcrious purpoie of amendment, and 
true afh of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God ; yet there is uo fure judgment 
whether this purpoie be for tout, or thefe a£ls 
true ads of contrition. 

Hammonds PreBkal Catecbjfin. 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour's pi >yers hearing your amendment , 
Are come to play a plea font comedy. Shakefp. 

Ame'ndwent. n.f, [emeudatio, Lat.] It 
fignifies, in law, the corre&ion of an 
errour committed in a procefs, and 
cfpicd before or after judgment; and 
fometimes after the party’s feeking ad¬ 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 

Amb'nder. n.f [from amend.] The per- 
fon that amends any thing. 

Amends, n.f. [amende, Fr. from which 
it feems to be accidentally corrupted.] 
Recompence ; compenfation ; atone¬ 
ment. 

If I have too auftercly punifil’d you, 

Yrur compenfation makes amends. Shakefpeare. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing re¬ 
turns to thofe that had fuffered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince's coffers. 

Raleigh's EJfays • 

There I, a pris’ner chain'd, fcarce freely draw 
The a it imprifon’d aifo, clofe and damp, 
Unwholefsme draught ; but here I foci amends. 
The breath of htav'n frefh blowing, pure and 
fweet, s 

With day-fpring born ; here leave me to refpire. 

Milton. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I 
may make the world fome part of am-nds for 
many ill plays, by an heroick poem. Dtyden. 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant 
amends and compenfation for the frailties of life, 
and fufferings of this ftate. Tillctfon. 

It is a ftrong argument for retribution here¬ 
after, that virtuous perfons are very often unfor¬ 
tunate, and vicious perfons profperous; which 
is repugnant to the nature of a iicing, who ap¬ 
pears infinitely wife and good in all his works; 
unlefs we may fuppofe that fuch a prom i feu oik 
diftribution, which was neccfTary for cam mg on 
the defigns of providence in this life, will be rec¬ 
tified and made amends for in another. SpeBator. 

Ame'kity. n.f [amcnite. Ft. amanitas, 
Lat.] Pleafantncfs; agreeablenefs of 
fituation. 

if the fituation of Babylon was fuch atfirft as in 
the days of Herodotus, it was .a feat of amenity 
and pleafurc. B rerun. 

Amentaceous, adj. [ amentatus , Lat.] 
Hanging as by a thread. 

The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or kat- 

Miller. 

To AME'PvCE. v. a. [amsreier, Fr. opSaX- 
pt ut ftsr aptpo * 9 feems to give the ori¬ 
ginal.] 

1. To punifh with a pecuniary penalty ; 
to exa& a fine ; to inflitt a forfeiture. 
It is A word originally juridical, but 
adopted by other writers, and is ufed by 
Spenfer of pnnifhments in general. 

Where every one that mifteth then her make. 
Shall be by him amerc'd with penance due. 

Spenfer. 

But 1*11 amerce you with fo ftrong a fine. 

That you ftali all repent the iofs of mine. 

Sbakrfpeare. 

AU the fuitors were confidcrably amerced ; yet 
this proved but an ineffectual remedy for thofe 
mifehiefs. Hale. 

2. Sometimes with the particle in before 
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They ft all amerce him in an hundred ftekds of 
filver, and give them unto the father of the dam- 
fel, bccaufe he huh brought up an evil name upon 
a virgin of Ifrael. Deut. xxii. *9. 

3. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of 
the Greek conftru&ion, with the par* 
tide of. 

Millions of fpiritt, for Ms fault amerc'd 
Of hcav*n, and from eternal fplendours flung 
Fiwhis rcvoit * Milton. 

Ame'rcer. if. f. [from atnerce.] He that 
fets a fine upon any mifdemeanour; he 
that decrees or infli&s any pecuniary 
punifhment or forfeitnre, 

Ame rcement. 1 n.f [from amerce.] 
Ame'r ci ament. /The pecuniary pu¬ 
nifhment of an offender, who Hands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord m 
his court. Cm//. 

AU amercement* and fines that fiiall We impofcd 
upon them, fhaU come unto therafelves. 

Spea rsJState of Ireland* 

Ames ace. it. f. [a corruption of the word 
ambs ace, which appears, from very old 
authorities, to have been early foftened 

by omitting the b.] Two aces on two 
dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice» 

To (hun ames ace, that fwept my flakes away j 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. 

Dry den. 

A mess. if. f [corrupted from amice.] A 
prieft’s veftment. Ditf. 

Ametho'uicai. aefj. [from a and me* 
tbod.\ Out of. method; without method ; 
irregular. 

AMETHYST, n.f. [ofifStrd', contrary 
to wine, or contrary to drunkenness ; 
fo called, -either becaufe it is not quite 
of the colour of wine, or becaufe it was 
imagined to prevent inebriation. ] 

A precious ftone of a violet colour, bordering on 
purple. The oriental ametbyft is the h«r 4 eft, 
fcarceft, and moft valuable; it is generally of a 
dove colour, though fame are purple, and'others 
white like the diamond. The German is of a vio¬ 
let colour, and the Spanifh are of three forts; the 
bed are the«biackeft -or-deeped >vi olet : -others are 
almoft quite white, and fame few tiadlntnd with 
yellow. The ametbyft is not e#Lrerueiy hard, but 
eafy to be ergraved upon, and is next in \alu* to 
the emerald. Savciy. Chambers. 

Some ftones approached the granatc complex¬ 
ion ; and feveral oiearly refdoibkd the ametbyft. 

Wo>dfWctrd. 

A'methyst Jin heraldry] fignifies the 
fame colour in a nobleman’s coat, that 
purpure does in a gentlemau's. 

Amethystine, adj. [from ametbyft.] 
Refembling an amechyil in colour. 

A kind of amc/byftine flint, not compofed of 
cryftals or grains, but one entire ma(Ty ftone. 

Grew. 

A'MIABLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 

1. Lovely; plcafing. 

That which is good rn the l&ioiH of men, doth 
not only delight as profitably but as amiable alfo. 

Hooker. 

She told her, while the kept it, 

*Twould mike her amiable, fubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if fhe loft it. 

Or made a, gift of it, my lather's eye 

Should hold her loathed. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. Pretending love ; fhewing love. 

_ Fay amiable fiege to the hoQclly of this Ford's 
wife ; ufe your art of wooing. Shakefpeare. 

A^mi able ness. n.f. [from amiable .] The 

quality 
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quality of being amiable j lovelinefs; 
power of railing love. 

ill <bon as the natural gaiety and OwnabUnefs of 
the young man wears off, they have nothing left 
to corrfcnend them, but fie by among the lumber 
and reMIe *jf the fjieeies. Addifon. 

A'miavly. adnt. [frocwomMr.] Titan 
amiable manner; in fuch a manner as 
to excite love. 

A'MICABLE. adj. [ amicabilis, Lat.] 
Friendly; kind. It is commonly ufed 
of more than one; as, they live in an 
amicable manner; but we feldom fay, 
-an amicable action, or an amicable man, 
thongh it be fo ufed in this pafFage. 

O grace fereoe 1 oh virtue beav’nly fair. 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

Frelb blooming hope, gay daughter of the Iky! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable gueft ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Pcpe. 

A'm I CABLE HESS, m.f [from amicable .] 

The quality of being amicable; friend- 
linefa; goodwill. 

A'micably. adns. [from amicable .} In an 
amicable manner; in a friendly way; 
with goodwill and concord. 

They fee 

Through the dun mift, in blooming beauty tiefti. 
Two lovely j oaths, that amicably walkt 
O'er verdant mead*, and pleat'd, perk apt, revolv'd 
Anna's late conqucft*. ^ _ TbtLps. 

I found my fubjedls amicably join 
To leffen their deters, by citing mine. Trior . 

In Holland it felt, where it it pretended that 
the variety of ft£b five fo amkally together, it is 
notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
Arminiens, did attempt to deftroy the repubiick. 

Shift's Church of England Man. 

A'm ice. ft./. [amiBus, Lat. ami&, Fr. 
Primum ex /ex indumentis epifeepo & pref- 
byteriis communibtu funt, ami&u^. alba, 
cingulum, fiela , man tpulses, 13 planet a. Du 
Cange. AmiBus quo cottum firiqgitur, 
13 fe&us tegitur , cafiitatem interior is bo- 
minis defignaf: tegit enim cer, ne sani¬ 
tates cogitet ; firingit autem collum, ne inde 
ad linguam tran/eat nundacium. Bruno. 
The firft or undernaoti part of a prieil’s 

habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pals'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. 

r • Milton, 

On foroe a prleft, fuccind in amice white. 
Attends._ Pope. 

Am i'n. 7 prep . [from a and mid, or 
Amidst. 3 midfi .] 

1. In the midft; equally diflant from 

either extremity. - 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may cat j 
But of the fruit of this fa r tree amidjk 
The garden, God hath laid, ye (kail not eat. 

Milton. 

The two port*, the bagnio, and DonateUi's 
jftatue of the great duke, omiifi the four (laves, 
chained to his pedeftai, are very noble fights. 

. Addifon. 

2. Mingled with; furrounded by ; in the 
ambit of another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear. 

And, but bewitch'd, who to his flock would moan ? 

Sidney. 

So bills a mid the air encounter'd hills, 

I 'd to and fm with jaculation dire. Milton. 

have 1 done, to name that wealthy Twain, 
•mdfi my cryftal ft reams 1 bring, 
winds to blaft my flow’ry fpting. 

J)ryden. 


■ 

Amata*s fcreaft the fury thus Invades, 
And fires with rage amid the fylvan (hades. 




Pryden. 

3. Amon^ft; conjoined with. 

What tno* no real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon'a ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever tinging, as $iey (bine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” AddiJon, 

Ami'ss. ads. [from a, which, in this form 
of competition, often fignifies according 
to, and mi/s , the Englifh particle, which 
(hews any thing, like the Greek «• 
to be wrong, as, to mi/count, to count 
erroneoufly 3 to mi/do, to commit a 
crime: ami/s therefore fignifies not right, 
or out of order J] 

1. Faulty ; criminal. 

For that which thou haft fworn to do amifs, 

Is yet amifs, when it is truly done. 

Sbakep. King Jcbn. 

2. Faultily; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at 
any time wt have done amifs , is not to fever our¬ 
felves from the church we were of before. Hooker. 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of roan, and weigh hisinrooft thoughts. 
If 1 have done amifs , impute it not t AddiJon, 

3. In an ill fenfe. 

She figb'd withal, they continu'd all amifs. 

And thought (he wifti'd to kill who long'd to kifs. 

Fairfax, 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, 
which ail men ought to keep, but of counfels 
only and perfuafions, not amifs to be followed by 

, them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fciencc, and 
ail principles, yet it might not be amifs to h*v« 
foroe conscience. t Tillotfon, 

5. Wrong; not according to the perfec¬ 
tion of the thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amifs,'tis true; 

Yet I am fdmewbat better born than you. Dryd. 

I built a wall, and when the roafons played the 
knaves, nothing delighted roe fo much as to ftand 
by, while my (errant* threw down what was amifs. 

Swift. 

6 . Reproachful; irreverent. 

Every people, nation, and language, which 
fp?ak any thing amifs againft the God of Sha- 
drach, Mefhach, and Abcdncgo, (hall be cut in 
pieces, and their houfes (hall be made a dunghill; 
becaufe there if no oUter God that can deliver 
a Tier this fort. Daniel, ili. aq. 

7. Impaired in health; as, I was fome~ 

what amifs yefterday, but am well to¬ 
day. " 

8. Ami/s is marked as an adverb, though 
it caanot always be adverbially render¬ 
ed ; becaufe it always follows the iub- 
ftamivc to which it relates, contrary to 
the nature of adje&ives in Englifh ; 
and though we fay the action was amifs, 
wc never fay an amifs ad ion. 

9. Amifs is ufed by Sbakefpeare as a ivonn 
fubftantive. 

To my tick foul, as fin's true nature is. 

Each toy feems prologue to feme great amifs. 

Hamlet. 

Ami'ssion. u.f. [amifiso, Lat.] LoG. 

To Ami't, v. a. \amitto, Lat.] To lofe: 
a word little in uie. 

let is water cengealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acquircth no new form, but rather 
a confidence or determination of its di (fluency, 
m and amUiob not its cticnce, but condition of flui¬ 
dity. firesvdt Vulgar Smurt. 


A'mity. n.f [«ami tie, Fr. amici tea, Lat.} 
Friendfhip, whether publick between 
nations, oppofed to *itv7r; or among the 
people, oppofed to difeord ; or between 
private perfons. 

Th» prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompanying 
one another to the houfe of God, (hould njaku 
the bond of their love infoiuble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league 
and amity with all the world. 

Sir John Davit* on Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit * 

Of godlike amity ; which appears moft ftrongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. SbaJuJp. 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored aftjes j let there be 
'T wixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 

AMMO'NIAC. «,/. Tke name of a 

drag. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the Baft la¬ 
dies, and is fuppofed to ooze from an umbellifer¬ 
ous plant. Diofcoride*. (ays, it iff the iuice of a 
kind offetula growing in Barb ary, *nd tjie plant Is 
called agafyUiu Fliny calls the tree metof ion, 
which, be lays, grows near the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, whence the gum takes its name. 1 c 
ought to be in dry drops, white within, yeilowi/h 

without, eafiiy fufible, refinous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very (harp tafte and fmell, fomewhat \ikc 
gariick. This gum Is faid to have (brved the an¬ 
cients for inceolc, in their facrifices. 

Savory. Trrvovx. 

Sax. Ammoniac is a volatile fait of two kinds, an¬ 
cient and modern. The ancient fort, delcribed 
by Pliny and Diofcorides, was a native fait, gene¬ 
rated in thofe large inns where the crowds of pil¬ 
grims, coming from the temple of Jupiter Amman, 
ufed to lodge , who travelling upon camels, and 
thofe creatures in Cyrene, where that celebrated 
temple flood, urining in the ftables, or in the 
parched fands, out of this urine, which is remark¬ 
ably ftrong, arofe a kind of (alt, denominated fomc- 
tiroes from the temple. Ammoniac, and fomcrimes 
from the country, Cyremac. No im*ve of this fait 
is produced there 5 and, from this deficiency, fome 
fufpedt there never was any fuch thing: but thia 
fufpicion is removed, by rfie large quantities of a 
fait, nearly of the fame nature, thrown out by 
mount /Etna. 

The modern fal ammoniac is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked glals bottles, filled with foot* 
a little fear (bit, and the urine of cattle, and hav¬ 
ing their mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, 
are placed over an oven or furnace. In a thick bed 
of afties, nothing but the necks appearing, and 
kept there two cays and a night, with a conti¬ 
nual ftrong fire. The fteam (wells up the cotton, 
and forms a pafte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falts from evaporating; which ftick to the top of 
the bottle, and are taken out in thofe large cakes, 
which they feud to England. Only foot exhaled 
from dung, is the proper ingredient in thia pre¬ 
paration ; and the dung of camcjs affords the 
ftrongeft. 

Our chymifts imitate the Egyptian fal ammoniac , 
by adding one part of common fait to five of 
urine; with which fome mix that quantity of 
foot, and putting the whole in a veftcl, they raiflfc 
from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, farina¬ 
ceous fit bfiance, which they call fal ammoniac • 

Chambers. 

Ammoni acal. adj. [from ammoniac.} 
Having the properties of ammoniac fait. 

Human blood calcined, yields no fixed (ajt.; 
nor is it a fal ammoniac ; for that remains im¬ 
mutable after repeated diftillarions; and diftiSta¬ 
tion defiroys the anrnoniaeal quality of animal 
fait., and turns them alkaline: fo that it ia a 
fait neither quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite asrmioni*- 
acal ; but foft and benign, approaching neareft to 
the nature of fal aauaoauc, A* butbnon 

Ammu* 
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Ammunition. n.f. [fuppofed by fome 
to come from amonitio , which, in the 
barbarous ages, fecms to have fignificd 
fupply of proviiion; but it furely may 
be more reaionably derived from tnu- 
nitio, fortification ; chafes a munitions , 
things for the foitrefies.] Military 
Bores. 

They muft make themfelves defenfible again ft 
Grangers; and muft have the a Hi fiance of fome 
able military man, and convenient arms and 
arnmunitbu for their defence. Bacon. 

The colonel (laid to put in the ammunition he 
brought with him j which was only twelve bar¬ 
rels of powder, and twelve hundred weight of 
match- Clarendon. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt are. 

To furnifh ammunition for this war. Denham. 

But now his ftores of ammunition fpent, 

H is naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon lent. 
And iolitary guns are fcarcely heard. Dry den. 

Ammunition bsiad. n.f. Bread for 
the fupply of the armies or garrifons. 
A'mnesty. n.f [ufxnriec.] An ad of 
oblivion; an ad by which crimes a- 
gainft the government, to a certain 
time, are fo obliterated, that they can 
never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enabled to take away the 
force of all laws, by which a man may fafely 
commit upon the laft of June, what he would 
Infallibly be banged for, if he committed it on 
the firfl of July ; by which the greateft criminals 
may efcape, provided they continue long enough 
in power to antiquate their crimes, and, by 
flitting them a while, deceive the legislature into 
an amrcjly. Swift. 

Amni; ’colist. n.f. [amnicola, Lat.] In¬ 
habiting near a river. Did}. 

Amni'cinous. n.f. [amnigenus, Lat.] 
Born of a river. Did. 

AMNION. 1 n. f. [Lat. perhaps from 
AMNIOS. | ^cvSk] 

The innermoft membrane with which the foetus 
in the womb is moll immediately covered, and 
w ith which the reft of the fecundines, the cho- 
- rion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo con¬ 
tains a nutritious humour, feparated by glands for 
that purpofe, with which the feetus is preserved. It 
is outwardly cloathed with the urinary membrane 
and the chorion, which fometimes Hick fo ciofe to 
one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. It 
has alfo iu veffelc from the fame origin as the cho¬ 
rion. Quincy. 

AMO'MUM. n.f. [Lat.] A fort of fruit. 

Thecommentatorson Pliny and Diofcorides fup- 
pofc it to be a fruit different from ours. The mo¬ 
dem amomum appears to be the fifon of the ancients, 
or baftard flme-parjley. It referable! the mu feat 
grape. This fruit is brought from the Eall In¬ 
dies, and makes part of treacle. It is of a hot 
fpicy tatle and fmcll. Trevoux • Chambers. 

Amo'nc. 7 P re P* [amangjjeroanjySax- 
Amo'ncst. j on.] 

X. Mingled with; placed with other per- 
fons or things on every fide. 

Amengfl ftrawberries fow here and there fome 
borage-feed; and you fball find the ftrawberrio 
under thofe leaves far more laigc than their fel¬ 
lows. Bacon. 

The voice of Cod they heard. 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declin'd : they 
beard. 

And from his prcfence hid themfelves, among 
The thickell trees, both man and wife. Milton. 

%. Conjoined with others, fo as to make 
part of the number. 


AMO 

I have then, as you fee, obferted the failings 
of many great wits amongft the modems, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Dry den. 

There were, amour the old Roman ftatuem, 
feveral of Venus in different poftures and habits ; 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
after the fame defign. Addifon. 

A'mor ist. n.f. [from amour.] An ina¬ 
morato ; a gallant; a man profeffing 
love. 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as 
their minds; though cafualties fhould fpare them, 
age brings in a neceflity of decay ; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by incertainty 
both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s kind- 
nefs, and her beauty, both which are neceflary to 
the amorifi* s joys and quiet. Boyle. 

AMORO'SO . n. f. [Ital.] A mair ena¬ 
moured. Did. 

A'mor ous. stiff. [ amorofo , Ital.] 

I . In love ; enamoured ; with the par¬ 
ticle of before the thing loved; in 
Shakefpeare, on. 

Sure my brother is amorous on Hero ; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it. 

Shakefpeare. 

The am'rons matter own’d her potent eyes. 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew ; 

Each flowing line confirm'd his firtt furprize. 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paflion grew. 

Prior. 

z. Naturally inclined to love; difpofed to 
fondnefs; fond. 

Apes, as foon as ihey have brought forth their 
young, keep their eyes fattened on them, and are 
never weary of admiring their beauty; fo amorous 
is nature of whatfoever file produces. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

3. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I that am not ftup’d for fportivc tricks. 

Nor made to court an am'rous tooking-glafs, 

I, that am rudely ttampt. Shakefp. Rub. III. 

And into all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Miltcn. 

In the amorous net 

Firtt caught they lik'd; and each his liking chnfe. 

Milton. 

O * how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane's fhade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain. 

Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein I Waller. 

A'mor ous ly. ad*). [from amorous .] Fond¬ 
ly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath. 

Each fifh, which every channel bath. 

Will amoroufly to thee fwim. 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 

A'mor ous ness. n. f. [from amorous .] 
The quality of being amo r Ous; fond¬ 
nefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 

All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Bafi- 
lius, as proceeding from jealoufy of his amorouf- 
tsefs. Sidney. 

Lind amor has wit, and omoroufneft enough to 
make him find it more eafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againfl them. 

Beyle on Colours. 

AMO'RT. adv. [A la tnort, Fr.] In the 
(late of the dead; deje&ed ; deprefied ; 
fpiritlefs. 

How fares my Kate ? what, fwceting, all amort t 

Shak fp. Naming of the Sbrt « • 

Amortization. 7 n. f. [amortiffement , 
Amo'rtizement. J amortiffable , Fr.] 

The right or aft of transferring lands 
to mortmain; that is, to fome commu¬ 
nity, that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed 
by one pope or other; and they made an eljpecial 
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provifion for them, after the laws of amonixatim 
were dcvlfed and put in ufe by princes. 

Ay life's Par ergon Juris Canouici. 

To AMORTIZE, n/. a. [amortir , Fr.] To 
alien lands or tenements to any corpo¬ 
ration, guild, or fraternity, and their 
fuccefTors; which cannot be done withr 
out licence of the king, and the lord of 
the manour. - Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom, to have farms 
fufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, 
and to amortize part of the lands unto the yeo¬ 
manry, or middle part of the people. Bacon. 

To Amo've. *v. a. [amweo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a poll or Hat ion : a 
juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove ; to move ; to alter: a 
fenfe now out of ufe. 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood. 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this a£t ? 
And do the heavens afford him vital food f 

Fairy £$ueat. 

At her fo piteous cry was much amov'd 
Her champion flout. Fairy S^ueeu. 

To Amo'unt. *v. n. [monter, Fr.] 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quan« 
tity; to compofe in the whole; with 
the particle to. It is ufed of feveral 
fums in quantities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many oceans 
of water would be neceflary to compofe this great 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or banka. 

Burnet's ‘theory. 

2. It is ufed, figuratively, of the confe- 
quence rifing from any thing taken al¬ 
together. 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bufi- 
nefs j but the errours of aged men amount but to 
this, that more might have been done, or fooner. 

Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of 
the d anger, amount to no more than an affectation 
of fkiil, without either credit or effect. 

V Eft range. 

Amo'unt. n.f. [from To amount. J The 
fum total; the refult of feveral fums or 
quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are you now, and wbat is your amountt 
Vexation, di (appointment, and remorfe. Thomfon. 

Amo'ur. if. f. [amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An 
affair of gallantry; an intrigue: gene¬ 
rally ufea of vitious love. The ou 
founds like 00 in poor. 

No man is of fo general and dtffufive a lull, as 
to profecute his amours all the world over; and 
let it burn never fo outrageoufly, yet the impure 
flame will either die of itfelf, or con fume the body 
that harbours it. South. 

The refliefs youth feirch’d all the world around; 
But how can Jove in his amours be found ? 

# Addifon. 

A'mper. n.f. [amppe. Sax.] A tumour, 
with inflammation ; bile : a word faid, 
by Skinner , to be much in ufe in Eftex ; 
but, perhaps, not fouud in books*. 
AMPHl'BIOUS. adj. [i^s and 0*..] 

1. That which partakes of two natures, fo 
as to live in two elements; as, in air 
and water. 

A creature of amphibious nature. 

On lmd a beafl, a fifh in water. Hudihras. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live fieely 
in the air, upon th- earth, and yet are obferved to 
live long typoj) water, as it they were natural in¬ 
habitants of that element; though it be worth 
the examination to know, whether any of thofe 
creatures that live at eafe, and by choice, a good 

while. 
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While, Of ft AHj time, upon the earth, e*n like, a 
long tijne together, perfectly underwater. Lode. 

Fifties contain much oil, and amphibious animals 
participate fomewhat of the nature of fifties, and 
are oily. # Arbuthnot. 

%. Of a mixt nature, in allufion to ani-. 
mals that live in air and water. 

Traufr* if amphibious breed, 

Modcy* fruit ot mungrel M 
By tire dam from lord lings fprung. 

By -die fire exhal'd Irbm dung. Staff. 

Amph/biouskess. n. f. {from etrrtpbi- 
bions .] The quality of being abb: to 
live in different elements. 

Amphibolo'g icAt-, etdf. [from amphibo¬ 
logy. J Doubtful. 

AMPHiBOLo'dCAiti-Y. ad<v. [from am¬ 
phibological^ Doubtfully; with a doubt¬ 
ful meaning. 

AMPHIBO'LOGY. n.f [fpp&Xeyfe.] 
Diiconrfe of uncertain meaning. It is 
didinguilhed * from equivocation , which 
means the double Agni heat ion of a Angle 
word; as, noli regem occidere timere bo- 
nmn eft, is amphibology ; captate lepores , 
meaning, by lepores, either hares or jefts, 
is equivocation* 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive other*, 
and are deceived themfeives, the ancients have 
divided into verbal and real ; of the verbal, and 
fuch as conclude from miftakes of the word, there 
are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 

equivocation, and amphibo! gy* 

Br<*vnt Kulgar Lbrcurt. 

He that affirm'd, ’gainft fenfc, fnow black to be, 
M ght prove it by ihia amphibology ; 

Things are not what they feem* 

Vtrfes on Ckervtland. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to uic 
what is moft plain and eafy ; that the mind be not 
milled by amphibologies into fallacious deductions. 

■ Glartiillc. 

Amphibolous, adj . and £<*W.] 

Toffed from one to another; linking 

each way. 

Never WV» throe fuch an amphibolous qoarrd. 
both parties declaring tbefnfcives roj the king, and 
making ufe of his name in all their remon ft ranees, 
to juft i fy their a&ions. Hoivel'. 

Am ph/logy. ft and. *w7€k] 

Equivocation ; ambigyky* D18. 

AMPHISBj&NA. n.ft [Ut. ^(psoC***.]] 
A ferpent fuppofed to have two heads, 
and by confcqoence to move wfffo' either 
end foremoft. 

That the ampblflarna, that Is, a fmallcr kind 
of ferpent, which moveth for war J and backward, 
hath two heads, or one at cither extreme, was af¬ 
firmed by Njcander, and others. 

* * * 1 B > oton s Kutgar Ertomts. x 

Scorpion, and xfp, and ampbijba'u* lhrol j 
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ani a mu, a*fhadow.) ILofe people! 
dwelHnjpo climates, ^herein tfe rna- ] 
dews, at different times of the year,: 
fall both wttys; to the north pole, when 
the fun ii in the fonthem figns; and, to 
thj fouth pole, when he iain the otv-j 
them figns. T hefo are the pcopfe tVK6| 
inhabit the tofrrid zone. 

A MPHI TH e'a THE, «. J\ [of afsOifcacycp, 1 
of and 9 »<Zofjisn j A building tn aj 
circular or oval form, having its area 
encompafled with rowS of feats One a- 
Love another; where lpdAa tors* might. 

Vol. I. i 
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behold fpd&Acles, as ftage-plays, or 
gladiators. The theatres of the an¬ 
cients were bnilt in the form of a lemi- 
circle, only exceeding a juft femicircl^ 
by one fourth part of the diameter; 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres 
joined together; fo -that the longcit 
diameter of the amphitheatre was to* the 
Ihorteft, as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear'd " 

Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, 

That when a man was plac'd in one degree. 

Height was allow'd for him above-to fee. Dry den. 

*' * Concdue a man placed in the burning iron 
Chair at Lyons^ amid the infults and mockeries of 
a crowded amphitheatre^ and Hill keeping his feat; 
or ftretchcd upon a grate of iron, over coals of Jue,J 

‘ and breathing out his foul amon£ the extjuifire 
fuflerirgs of fuch a tedious execution, rather $han ; 
renounce his religion, or blafpheme his Saviour. , 

Addfon . 

A'MPLE. adj *. [atnplus, ]L at.] 

I. Large; wide; extended. . < 9* I 

Heav'n descends r ^ r .1 l 
In univerfal bounty, ftieddmg herb% 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lay*. 

’Tbotufin. 

z. Great in b-ilk. ,j 1 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon - 
ftration of grief - 

She took 'em, and read ’em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakeff. King Lear, 

3. Unlimited ; without reftri&ion. 

Have what you alk, your prefents I receive j 
Land where and when you plcafc, with ample leave. 

Dry den. 

4. Liberal; large ; withont parfimony. 

If we fpeak of ftrift jufticc, God could no way 
have been bound to requite man’s labours in f» 
large and ample manner as human felicity doth 
import ; in as touch as the dignity of this exceed- 
eth fo far the other's value. Hooker. 

5. Magnificent; fplendid. 

Te dlfpafe tks prince the more willingly to un- 

4 depute hit reliefs the earl made ample promifes, 
that, within fo many days after the £eg? fhop^d b?l| 
railed, he woul^ advance bis hrghnefs’a levies with 
two th< 1 ufarid men. Clarendon. 

6 . DifFufive ; not contracted ; sts, an am¬ 
ple narrative, that is, not an epitome. 

A'm-plbness; n.f. [from etntpk.] The qua -,1 
lify pf being ample; lar^hefs; jpfon- 

dour^-. . ^ , 1 

fiBpDfIiblc.it is for a perfon p^py ^ondiypp^ 
produce any thing in proper1 5 on,eitner to tnc am- 
fUerttfi rf the body you repfefirnt, br Of the places J 
you bear. Sou/t^ 

To A'mpli atb. v. a. [asnpJIo, Lat.] To 
enlarge; to make greater; to extend, n 

He (hall look upon it* not to traduce at «te- 
nuaic,._bvt jtppexplain anddiluci -re, and 

dmptiate. , •» . , r v i \ 

AmpLi/Vid 1 *, n.ft [from ampliate .T 

Jj. ^nla:rgftlidnt ;^ .t?xaggerali6ii ; ‘ exten- 

pdioui matter* Wm't nof^of‘an ampliation! but 
mi^it to be reftr lined and interpreted 1 in th *«4 fn i Id eft 

fenfc. Ay lift’s Lartrgun .' 

z. Diffjalenefs ; enlargement. 

The obfeurity of‘the lubjeft, and the prejudice 
and prfcpoflyilioi* f/ nwfi readpjrj, paay plefd cx- 
cuu; for apy ampliations Of repetitions ihat.pjay be 
found, wnilft I labour to pxp^efs AjyJelf pjam and 

V ffllH Ho{der. 

To Am pli^picA'te. *v. a.\atnplifcd, Lit.] 
To enlarge ; to fpread out; to amplify. 

M ' . Dili. 

Amplifica'tiOk. n. ft* Xatntliftcalien, 
Fr. afttpljicaiio, Lat.l * 

uiaitizea b v Microsof 
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i. Enlargement; extenfion. 

z. It is ulually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, 
and implies exaggerated reprefentation, 
or diffufe narrative 5 an image height¬ 
ened beyond reality ; a narrative en¬ 
larged-with many circu'raftances. 

I lhall fummarily, without any amphftcathn at 
all, (hew in what manner defers have been fap¬ 
plied. Davies* 

'i hings unknown feem greater than they «*re» 
and are ufually received with amplifications above 

. their nature. Brown s Vulgar £rroars* 

Is the poet juftiliable for relating fuch incredible" 
amplifications? It may be aufwered, if he had put 
tfecle extravagances into the mouth of Ulyfles, he 
hgd been unpardonable | but they fuit well the 
character of Alcmous. P 0/ 

A'Mmt .n.f* [from To amplify.} One 
that enlarges any thing; one that ex- 
aggerates; one that reprefents any 
thing with a large difplay of the bell 
circumfiances ; it being ufually taken 
in a good fen ft. . t . - 

Dorillaus could peed no amplifier *s fnouth for 
the higheft.point ofptaife. - Sidnej* 

To A' mpliFy. v* a* [amplifier, Fr.] 

1 . To enlarge ; to increafe any material 
fubfiance, or object of fenfe. 

So when a gj^eat moneyed man hath divided his 
ebefts, and coins, and bags, he feemeth to him- 
felf richer than he was s and therefore a way to 
amplify any thing, ie tp break it, and to make 
anatomy pf it in fever^ parts, and to examine it 
according^to the fcvcral ctrcumftancei. Bacon* 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to 
more'‘broad, do amplify the found at the coming 
out. Bacon* 

z. To enlarge, or extend any thing in¬ 
corporeal . 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in thc& blind ages,. Co gTew up in them withal 
a defire of amplifying their power, that they might 
be as great in temporal forces, as men’s opinion! 
have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh* 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge 
it by the manner of reprefentation. 

• Thy general is my lover; I have been ‘ 

The book of hts good afts; whence men have read 
Hu fame unpanilei'd, haply amplified* Shakefp* 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence 
JU15I errours of every age that is paft, I would not 
Willingly feem to flatter the prefent, by amplifying 
ihk diligence attd true judgment of thole lervi- 
totftathat have laboured in this vineyard. Davies* 

4. To enlarge; to improve by new addi¬ 
tions. 

In pxraphrafe the author’s words art not ftri&ly 
followed, his fenfe too it amplified but not al¬ 
tered, as Waller's tranflation ot Virgil. Dryden* 

1 feel age advancing^ and my health is iruufti- 
cicnt to iAcreafe and amplify thelc remarks, to 
confirm and/improve thefe rules, and to illuminate 
the fqrual pages. Wafts* 

To Amplify, v* n* Frequently with the 
particle on. 

1. To Tpeak I§jgely in many words; to 
lay one’s fcjf out in diffufion. 

When you. aficdl to amplify on the former 
branches of a difcouife, you if ill often lay a need- 
iity|Uppjij yourfelf'of contradtlug the latter, and 
prevent yourfelf in the moft important part of 
your dcfi^n. ( <- iVatts * Logitk* 

2. To form large or pompous reprefenca- 
tktns. v 

An excellent medicine for the ftone might be 
conceived, by amplifying apprehenfiona able to 
ak _ ^ 


break a diamond. 


Brown's Kvigor Errours . 


1 fometime* been forced to amplify cm 

oiliers; hut here, where the fubjc& is fo fruitful, 
r that 
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that the barveft overcomes the reaper, I am 
Shortened by my chain. Drydcn. 

Homer amplifies* not invents; and as there 
was rrally a people called Cyclopean#, fo they 
might be men of great fixture, or giants* > . 

Pipe's OdyffijL 

A'mplitude. n.f. [ amplitude ,Fr. ampli¬ 
tude , Lat.j 

1. Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the ampTitud* of 
heaven and eartb, it evidence of Initnan ignorance. 

Glamnllc* 

а. Largenefs; greatnefs. 

Men fltould learn how fevere a thing the true 
inquifuion of nature is, and accuftom therofelvcs, 
by the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds 
to the amplitude of the world, and not reduce the* 
world to the narrowneft of their minds. Bacon. 

3. Capacity; extent of intellectual facul-* 

ties. I 

With more than human gifts from heav'n 

adorn'd. 

Perfections abfolute, graces divine. 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Milt on. 

4. Splendour; grandeur; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and common¬ 
wealths, it is in the power of princes, or eftates, 
to add ampTuude and greatnefs to their kingdoms. 

JBacen's Effayx. 

5. Copioufnefs; abundance. 

You foould fay every thing which has a proper 
and direct tendency to thi# end ; always propor¬ 
tioning the amplitude of your matter, and the fui- 
nefs of your difcourfe; to your great defign ; the 
length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. Watts's Logic k* 

б. Amplitude of the range of a projeffile* 
denotes the horizontal line fubtending 
the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude , in aftronomy, an arch of 
the horizon, intercepted between the 
true eaft and weft point thereof, and 
the centre of the fun or liar at its riftng 
or fetting. • It is eaftem 01 1 ortive, when 
. the liar rifes; and weftern.or occiJuous, 
when the liar fets. The eaftern or wef 
tern amplitude are alfo called northern 
or fouthern, as they, fall in the northern 
or fouthern quarters of the horizon. 

£. Magnet teal amplitude is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun at his 
riling, and the eaft or weft point of the j 
compaft; or, it is the difference of the | 
riling or fetting of the fun, from the) 
ctft or weft parts of the compafs.^Y 

Chambers . 

A'mPLY. adv* [ample, Lat.] 

1. Largely; liberally. 

For wbefe well-being. 

So amply* and with hands fo liberal. 

Thou halt provided all things. 

The evidence they had before was enough, 
amply enough, to convince them 5 but they were 
rcJotjsd not to be convinced: and to thofe, who 
am refolved not to be convinced, all motives, all 
arguments, arq equal. , Attcrbury. 

2. At large ; without referve. 

At return 

Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman's feed, obfeurely then foretold, 

TScw amfVur known, thy Saviour, and'thy 1 Lord. 

Aft ken. 

3. At large ; copioully; with ji diflfufive 
detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply writ¬ 
ten, tnd with alt (he force and elegance ot words; 
others mud be caff into fhadows; that is, pafied 

over in filencc, or but faintly touched. 

DryOtns Dufrefnoy 


Milton. 
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To A'MPUTATE. <v. a* [eottputo, Lat.] 
To cut off a limb: a word ufed only in 
chirurgcry. 

Amongfl the cruiaen, it was ctgn^lained, that 
theii 1 furgeons were too active in amputating frac- 

1;fared member#. Wfertun's Surgery. 

Am PUT action. n* f* [< abrputalio , Lat.] 

The operation of cutting off a lirrfb, or other 
part of the body. The ufual method of perform¬ 
ing it, in the inilance of a leg, is as follows. The 
proper part for the operation being four or five 
inches below the knee, the fkin and flefh are f it 
to be drawn very tight upwards, and fecured from 
returning by a ligature two or three fingers broad: 
above this ligature another loofo one is pafied, for 
the gripe; which being twilled by means of a flick, 
may be ftraitened to any degree at pleafure. Theq 
the patient being conveniently fituated, and the 
operator placed to the inGde of the limb, which is 
to be held by one afiiftant above, and another be¬ 
low the part defigned for the operation, and the 
gripe fomciently twilled to prevent too large an 
hemorrhage, the flefli is, with a flroke or two, to 
be feparated from the bone with the difmembering 
knife. Then the perioftiura being alfo divided 
from the bone with the back of the knife, faw 
the bone afundcr, with as few flrokes as poflible. 
.'When two parallel bones are concerned, the flefh 
that grows between them mull likewife be fepa¬ 
rated before the ufe of the faw.* This being done, 
the gripe maj be flattened, to give an opportunity 
of fearching for the large blood velfels, and fecuring 
the haemorrhage at their mouths* After making 
proper application! to the flump, loofen the firft 
.ligature, and pull both the fkin and the ficfli, as far 
as conveniently may be, over the flump, to cover 
it j and fecure them with the crofs flitch made at 
the depth of half or three quarters of an inch in 
the fkin. Then apply pledgets, aftfingents, plan¬ 
ters, and other necclTaries. . Chambers. 

The Amacons, by the amputation of their right 
breaft, had the freer ufe of their bow. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours• 

A'mulet. n.f. [ amulet ti , Fr. amulet urn, 
or amoletum , quod malum amolitur , Lat.] 
An appended remedy, or preservative ; a 
thing hung about the neck, or any other 
part of the body, for preventing or cur¬ 
ing of fome particular difeafes. 

That fpirits are corporeal, feenw at firft view 
a conceit derogative unto himfctf j yet herein he 
eflablifheth the dodlrine of lull rations, amulets* 
and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They do not certainly know the falfity of what 
they report; and their ignorance njuft fern you 
as an amulet agaioft the guilt both of deceit and 
malice. Government of the ‘Teague. 

Amurco'sitt. n.f. [amurca* Lat.] The 
quality of lees or mother of any thing. 

DiA 

To AMU'SE. <v* a. [amufer, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity; to fill 
with thoughts that engage the mind, 
without diltraCting it. To divert im¬ 
plies fomenting more lively, and to 
pleafe , lomething more important. It 
is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe 
bordering on contempt. 

They think they fee vilions, and are arrived to 
fome extraordinary revelation*; when, indeed, 
they do but dream dreams, and amufe themfdvcs 
with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagination. 

Decay of Piety* 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to amufe himfelf with trifle • Waljb. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to 
keep in expectation ; as, he amufed his 
followers with idle promifes. 

Am u'sbuent. n.f. {amufement, Fr.] That 

which amufes; entertainment. 

Every inteitft or pleafure of life* even tnc njofl 
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trifling amufement , is frittered to poftpone the one 
thing neceffary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amufement was to 
give poifon to dogs and cats, and foe them expire 
by flower or quicker torment*. P pe* 

I was left to Hand the battle, while others, who 
had better talents than a draper, th ught it no un- 
pleafant amufement to look on wi^ fifety, whilflr 
anotlier was giving them diverfion at the hasjrd of 
his liberty. Snafu 

AmuTer. n . f [amufear, Fr.] He that 
amufes, as with falfe promiles. The 
French word is always taken in an ill 
fenfe* 


AMu'siva.s^r. [froaiamu/e.] 

has the power of amuling~ 
that this is a current word. 

But amax'd. 

Beholds th' amufive arch before him fly. 
Then vanifh quite away. 

AMy'GDALATa. ady* 

Made of almonds. 


That which 
I know not 


Themfon* 

[amygdala, Lat.} 


Amygdaline, adj. [amygdala, Lat.] 
Relating to almonds; retembling al¬ 
monds. 

An. article, [ane, Saxon; een, Dutch; tine, 
German.] The article indefinite* ufed 
before a vowel, or b mute. See A. 

1. One, bnt with lels emphalis; as, there 
Hands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in iludy, 
reading, and conversation, there will be many an 
hour, bellderwhat hiscxercifes will take up. Locke* 

2. Any, or fome; as, an elephant might 
fwim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the 
leaft at a lofs concerning any branch of it. Locke* 

A wit *s a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honefi man *sthe noble ft work of God. Pope* 

3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a , fome par¬ 
ticular Hate ; but this is now difufed. 

It is certain that odours do, in a fmall degree, 
nourish; efpceially the 6dtfur of wine; and we 
foe men an huagred doiove to fimrll hot bread. 

Bacon* 

4. An is fometimes, in old authors, a con- 
traflion of find if 

He can’t flatter, he \ 

An honeft mind and plain ; he mud fpeak truth. 
An they will take it, fo; if not, he's plain. Sbahcjp* 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before 

if 

Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on's face that had it* 
— He will an i/'he live to be a man. Shakefp » 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if* 

My next pretty correfpondent, like Shake- 
fpeare's lion in Pyramus and ThiXbe, roars an ic 
were any nightingale. Addijenm 

A'NA. adv. [arcs.] A word ufed in the 

f ireferiptions of phyfick, importing the 
ike quantity; as, wine and honey, a 
or ana 3 ii; that is, of wine and honey 
each two ounces. 

In the fame weight innocence and prudence 
take. 

Ana of each does the juft mixture make. Cowley* 
He’ll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long 
bill of anas* Drydcn* 

A'NA. n.f. Books fo called from the laft 
fyliables of their titles ; as, Scaligerana, 
Thuaniana ; they are loofe thoughts, or 
cafual hints, dropped by eminent men, 
and collected by their friends. 

An aca'mptxck. adj. [£v«x<*/*wk.] Re¬ 
flecting, or reflected ; an anacamptuk 

found. 
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(bond, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a 
hill that produces an echo. 

Anaca'mpticks. n.f. The do&rine of 
reflefted light, or catoptricks. It has 
no lingular. 

Anacatha'rtic K.n.f. [See Cathar¬ 
tic*.] Any medicine that works up¬ 
wards. Quincy. 

AN AC E PHJLjE 0 'S IS. n. f [£«***'$>«- 
ha%a*$q.\ Recapitulation, or luminary of 
the principal heads of a difeourfe. Du 5 f. 

Ana'chorete. I n.f [fometimes viti- 

A N a # c ho ri T E. J oully written anchorite ; 

A monk who, with the 
leave of his fuperiour, leaves the con¬ 
vent for a more auftere and lolitary life. 

Yet lie* not love dead heTC, but here doth fir. 
Vow’d to this trench, like an anneborite. Donne. 

Ana'chronism. n. f. [from am and 
XZQP&*] An errour in computing time, 
by which events are mifplaced with re¬ 
gard to each other. It feems properly 
to fignifv an errour by which an event 
is placed too early ; but is generally 
iifed for any errour in chronology. 

This leads me to the defence of the famous ana - 
ebromfri, in making /Eneas and Dido cotempora- 
rics: for it is certain, that the hero lived alrooft 
two hundred yean before the building of Carthage. 

Dry den. 

AkacLa'tICKS. #. f. [aia and nbau.] 
The doctrine of refrafted light; diop- 
tricks. It has no lingular. 

AN AD IP L(X SIS. n. j. [«rwhwAwo , *c. ] Re¬ 
duplication ; a figure in rhetorick, in 
which the laft word of a foregoing mem¬ 
ber of a period becomes the firft of the 
following ; as, be retained hit •virtues 
amidft all his misfortunes, misfortunes 
•which only his •virtues brought upon him . 

AnaCOCI TICAL. adj. [actotymiyr.] That 

which contributes or relates to fpiritual 
elevation, or religious raptures; myfte- 
rious ; elevated above humauity. Di&. 

AnaCO cicai. tidy, [armgogtque, Fr.j 
Myftcrious; elevated; reiigioufly ex¬ 
alted.^ Oia. 

Anaco c|cailt. od*u* [from analogi¬ 
cal.] Myfterioufly; with religious ele¬ 
vation. 

ANAGRAM, n.f. [«>« and A 

conceit ariling from the letters of a name 
tranfpofed ; as' this, of 
N,oy, attorney-general to Charles I. a 
very laborious man, I moyl in law. 

Though all her parts be not in th* ufuat place. 
She hath yet ikt.anagrams of a good face; 

If we might put the letter! but one way. 

In that lean dearth of words what coaid we fay ? 

Donne. 

Thy genius calls thee not to parch a fe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild mortem. Drydtm. 

Anaqra'mmatism. n. J. [from ana¬ 
gram.] The aft or pra&ice of making 1 
anagrams. 

The only quinteflencc that hitherto the alchymy 
Cf wit could draw out of names, is eenagrammanjrn, 
or tneugrammaufm, which is a diflblution of a 
name truly written into his letters, as his elements, 
and anew connexion of it by artificial tranfeofition, I 
without addition, fubfti lftioivnr charge of any 1 
letter, into different words, making feme perfect 
fenfe appltable to the per Ion named. Camden. 

A P.' AC R A # M 34 AT IS'f. n.f. [ frem auagt am ] 

A maker of anagrams 
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To Akacra'mmatize. *v. n. [anagram- 
matifer 9 Fr.] To make anagrams. 
AnaLe'pTI CK.adji [ava?Ji*kkQ>*.] Com¬ 
forting i corroborating: a term of pby- 
fick. 

Analeptick medicines cherilh the nerves, and re¬ 
new the fpirits and flrength. Quincy! 

Ana local, adj . [from analogous.] Ana¬ 
logous ; having relation. 

When I fee many anahgal motions in animals, 
though I cannot call them voluntary, yet I fee 
them fpontancous, I have reafon to conclude that 
thefe in their principle arc not fimpiy mechanical. 
. . Hole. 

Analo cical. adj. [from analogy.] 

i. Ufcd by way of analogy. It feems 
properly dilHnguifhed from analogous , as 
words from things; analogous Signifies 
having relation, and analogical having 
the quality of reprefeutiug reJaiidn. 

It is looked on only as the image of the trurOod, 
and that not as a proper likenefs, but by analuyal 
representation. 'Sullirgjtett. 

Whan a word, which originally fignifies any par¬ 
ticular idea Or objefi, ia attributed to feveral other 
objects, not by way of refemblance, but on Ac ac¬ 
count of fome evident reference to the original idea, 
this is peculiarly called an analogical Word ; lo a 
found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found 
llecp, are (o called, with reference to a, found and 
lualthy conftitution j but if you fpeak of found 
doftrine, or found (perch, this is by way of refem- 
blance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

Watts's Logick. 

a. Analogous ; having refemblance or re¬ 
lation. 

There it placed the minerals between the inani¬ 
mate and vegetable province, participating (bmc- 
thing analogical to either. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

Akai o CiCALLv.ft^y. [fro m aualogical.] 

, In an analogical manner ; in an analo¬ 
gous manner. 

I am convinced, from the fimplicity snd unifor¬ 
mity of the Divine Nature, and of all his works, 
that -there is fome one univerfal principle running 
through the whole fyftem of creatures analogically, 
and congruous to their relative natures. Cbeync. 

Ana lo'gic alness. n. f. [from analogi¬ 
cal.] The quality of being analogical; 
fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration 
of fome analogy. 

Aka LOG1SM. *. f. [afa?.cyitrfio^] An 

argument from the caufe to the effe&. 

To Ana'logizb. •v. a. [from analogy.] 
To explain by way of analogy ; to form 
feme refemblance between different 
things; to confeder fomething with re¬ 
gard to its analogy with fomewhat elfe. 

We have lyfecms of material bodies, dive illy 
figured and fitnated, if feparately cunfidtred y rhev 
represent the dbjeft of thtr defire, which is analo- 
gixcd by attraction or gravitation. Cbeync. 

Analogous, adj . [«£»« and X07&..] 

1. Having analogy ; bearing fome refem¬ 

blance or proportion; having fomething 
parallel. *» • 

Exrrcile makes thing* esfy^Hiat would be mhe*- 
wue very hard; in labour, watching:, heats, 
and colds; and then there is fomething anahgun in 
the exercife of the mind to that of the body. It 
b folly and infirmity that makes us dalfeartand 

J VEJlrangt, 

Many import ant -confequences may be diawp 
. from the observation of the mod common th*ingf, 
and analogous rcafooiifgi froJn the esnfes of them. 

Arhm'bkot. 

2. 11 has the word to before the thing to 
which the refemblance is noted. 

This incorporeal fufeflai.ee may h^y 1 femc-for; ef 
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exigence, analogous to corporeal extension *. though 
we have no adequate conception hereof. Locke* 

ANA LOGY. n.f. [araXo yia..] , 

1. Refembl4r.ce between things with re¬ 
gard to fome circumflances or efefic $ 
as learning, is faid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is 
to the eye, by enabling it to dilcover 
that which was hidden before. 

From Cod. it hath proceeded, that the church 
hath evermore held a prefeript form of common 
prayer,.although not in all things eyery where the 
fame, yet, for the moll part, retaining the fame 
anahgj . Hooker % 

What I here obftrve of extraordinary revelation 
and prophecy, will# by analogy and due proportion, 
extend even to thofe communications of God’s 
will, that are reeuifi e to falvarion. South. 

2. When the thing to which the analogy it 
foppofed, happens to be mentioned, ana - 
logy has after it the particles to cr with ; 
when both the things are mentioned af¬ 
ter analogy , the particle between or be¬ 
twixt is ufcd. 

It the body politick have any analogy to the na¬ 
tural, an aft of oblivion were neceifary in a hot 
diftempered ftate. Dry den • 

By analogy tvieb all other liquors and concretions, 
the form of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, 
could not be the fame with that of the prelent earth. 

Burnet's Theory. 

If we makfe Juvenal exprefs the cu Horns of our 
country, rather than of Rome, it is when there 
was fome analogy Jninoijct ihe culioms. Dry den. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify 
the agreement of feveral words in one 
common mode; as, from Ionic is formed 
lonitd; from hate , hated j from grieve» 
grieved. 

Analysis, n.f. 

1. A reparation of a compouud body into 
the feveral parts of which it confifts. 

There Is an account of dew failing, in fome 
places, in the form of butter, or greafe, which 
grows extremely fetid \ fo that .the aualyfn of the 
dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the bed me¬ 
thod of finding filth contents of the foil *s -ate 
within the reach of che fun. Arbusbntt. 

2. A confederation of any thing in parts, fo 
as that one particular is firn conlidcred, 
then another 

Inalyfis confiils in making experiments and ob- 
fervatiom, and in drawing general conclusions from 
them by induftion, and admitting of no dbjeftiona” 
but fuch 'as are taken from experiments, or other 
certain truths. Newton's Of ticks* 

3. A (blution of any thing, whether cor¬ 
poreal or mental, to its fir (t elements; 
as, of a femence to the fingJe-words; of 
a compound word, to the particles and 
words which form it; of a tune, to Jin¬ 
gle notes; of an argument, to fimple 
propofitious. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an 
anetlyfis of its true initial ciufics j till we knovt the 
firil firings of natural footicnav we,are iHlthut ig¬ 
norant*. 

An a i y'tica-l. adj. [from awtfyfis.] 

1. That which rejolvcs any thiqg iiuo firft 
principles; that which feparates any 
compound. See Analysis. 

Eidier may be probably maintained ag=:nfl the 
fnaccurafrntls of the analytical experiment:, vul¬ 
garly ttlied on.. fj 

2. 'I'hat winch proceeds by analyfis, or by 
takirtg the parts of a compand into 

diftinft and particular confederation. 

f Defcartcs hath here infinitely outdo: c nil the 
b R pa 1 ioj hers. 
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pMloIbpheit that went before him, In giving a tar 

tlcuUr and analytical account of the tin'vcrfa! fa- 
brick : )ct he intends hit principles but f »r hypo- 
thefe*. • * • • . ’ r GlaruuWe. 

A naLy*t tCALLY. adv. [from tinalyticnl.] 
In fuch a manner as tepat*a{es com¬ 
pounds into fimples. See AM a l ys i s. 

Anal y'ticjc. adj. [aiwxJlix^.] The 
manner of refolving compounds into the 
fimpie conftitueht or component parts, 
applied chiefly to mental operations. 

He was in logick a great critick. 

Profoundly in enalytik. Hudibras. 

Analytick method takes the whole compound as 
It finds it, whether it be a fpecies or an individual, 
and leads us into the knowledge of it, by refidving 
into its firft principles, or parts, its generick r,» 
ture, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it is 
called the method of resolution. Watts i Logick. 

Jc A'NALYZE, <v. a* [i»aXc«.] 

folve a compound into its firft principles. 
See Analysis. 

Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, aijd. 
In feme meafurt, to analyze them, and take afiin- 
der their heterogeneous parts, in many chemical 
experiments, we may, better than in others, know 
what manner of bodies we employ; art having 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than 
nature alone is wont to prefenc them us. Boyle. 

To analyze the immorality of any aft son into 
its Uft principles ; if it be enquired, why fuch an 
action is to be avoided, the immediate anfwer is, 
becaufc it is fin. Nbrrh's MtjccV, 

When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubjeft 
and predicate, proportion, argument, aft, objtft, 
caufe, efteft, adjunft, oppofite, &c* then it is 

ar. alyx.cd analogically and metsphyfically. This 

laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of 
fcrlpture# Watts's Logick. 

A' n alyzer. n.f [from To analyze.] That 
which has the power of analyzing.] 

Particular reafon* incline me to doubt, whether 
the fire be the true and univerfa! analyzer of mixt 
bodies. Boyle. 

ANAMORPHOSIS. n.f. andpto^sai.] 

Deformation ; a perfpeftive projeftion 
of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one 
point of view, it ftiall appear deformed, 
in another, an exaft and regular repre- 
fentation. Sometimes it is made to ap¬ 
pear confuted to the naked eye, and re¬ 
gular, when viewed in a mirrour of a 
certain form. 

ANANAS. n. f The pine-apple. 

The fpecies are, i. Oval-fhaped pine-apple, 
with a whitifh flefh. a. Pyramidal pine-apple, 
with a yellow fle/h. 3. Pine-apple, with fmooth 
leaves. 4- Pine-apple, with fhiniflg green IcavcS, 
and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. '. Millkr. 

Witnefs thou beft anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whatever 
The poets imag'd In the golden age. Thcmfon* 

ANA'NAS 9 wild. The fame with penguin* 
Sec PENGUIN. 

ANAPHORA, n.f [d;s^o^.] A figure, 
when feveral claufes of a fentence are 
begun with the fame word , or found; 

as. Where is the wife f Where is the 
feriht f Where is the difputer of this 

world f 

AnaPLB*o't1CK.<w£, ava«Xsj£«*. 1 That 
which fills up any vacuity ; uted of ap¬ 
plications which promote flefh. 

A'NARCH. n.f [SeeA narchy.] An 
author of confufion. 




Him thus the anarch jcA & 9 
With fiuItVmg fpeech, ahd vifage incpmposM, 
AnfwerM. ' ' ’ ’ Milton. 

Awa'rchical. adj. [ from anarchy. ] .Con-' 
fufed; without rule or government 1 . 

In this anarchical and rebellious ft.ite of human 
nature, the faculties belonging to the 1 material 
world prefume to determine the nature of fubjefts 
belong'ng to the Cupreine Spirit. Cl epic. 

A'narch Y.n.f [ataxia.] Want of go¬ 
vernment ; a (late in which every man 
is unaccountable; a Hate without mi- 
gi ftracy. 

Wherr-eUeft Night 

And Chaos, anceftors cf Nature, hold 

Ereri)al anarchy th* noife 

Of endlrfi wars, and by confufion ftand. Milton . 

A-bitrary power is but the firft natural ftep frpm 
anarchy , or the fivage life; the adjufting povyer 
end firceJom being an effeft and confequciice-of 
rtiafttrer 'thinking. Swift. 

ANASARCA, n.f [from and o-aef. ] 

A fcrpfvf dropfy, where the whole fub- 
ftancfc is fluffed with pituitous humours. 

Quincy. 

** When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafattd 
under the fi^in, it is called an an afarca. 

Arhuthnot cn Diet 

AnasaVcous. adj. [from anafarca. ] Re¬ 
lating to an anafarca; partaking of the 

nature of an anafarca. 

% • • 

A gentlewoman laboured cf an a fates, with an 
anajartoui fuelling of her belly, thighs, and >lcgs. 

Wijeman. 

Anastoma'tick* adj. [fron and 
rofjLa. ] That which has the quality of 
opening th? veffvls, or of rempving ob- 
ftruftlons. 

ANASTOMO'SIS. n. f [from uvk and 
rofjLa.] The inofcuJation of veflels, or 
the opening of one veflel into another; 
as, of the arteries into the veins. 

ANA STROPHE, n.f [ a»«r{«^j a pre- 
pofterous placing, from diar^i^.] A 
figure whereby words which fhould have 
been precedent, are poftponed. 

ANATHEMA, n.f [ ataSifjca.] 

1. A curie pronounced by ecclefiaftical 
authority ; excommunication. 

Her hare anathemas fail but like fo many bruta 
fulmina upon the fchiffoatical j who think them- 
fclves fhrewdly hurt, jfbrfooth, by being cut oft" 
from the body, which tKcy choofc not to be of. 

* * South' j Serm.ns. 

2. The objeft of the curfe, or perion 
curfed.* This feems the original mean¬ 
ing, though now little ufed. 

AnathEma'tical. adj.' [from* anathe¬ 
ma.] That which has the properties of 
an anathema; that which relates to an 
anathema. 

Anathema'tically. v. fl. [from ana- 
thematic al.] In an anathcmaticai man¬ 
ner. 7 

To Anathematize. <v. a. [from ana¬ 
thema.] To pronounce accurfed by ec- 
clcfiaftical authority ; to excommuni¬ 
cate. 

' They were therefore to be anathematized\ and, 
with'detection, branded and bant/hed out of the 
church. Hammond. 

Anati'ferous. adj . [from anas and fero % 
Lat.] Producing ducks. Not in ule. 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption 
breaks tojrch into barotf 1<$ j yet, if they corrupt, 
they degenerate ij)tQ maggots, which produce not 
them again. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 


Ana'tocism. ft. f [anatocifmus 9 Lat. 
£>«2oirt<rptoc.] The accumulation of in- 
tereft upon intereft; the addition of the 
iatereft due for money lent, to the ori- 

1 ginal fmn. A fpecies of ufury generally 
forbidden. 

AnaTO'mical. adj . [from astatpsny.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When We are taught by logick to vjew a thing 
completely in all its parts, by the htlp ol divifion, 
it lus the uf- of an anatomical knhe, %yhjch d;f- 
fefts an animal body, and fepargtet the veins, ar¬ 
teries, nerves, mufeloy membrane«> &e. and 
dhows us theieueral parte wljlck%o Jto chs compo- 
fiti n of a complete animals Watts's L glck. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in 
anatomy ; confidercd as the ebjeft of 
anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary distortion of the 
mufd-sj which is the anatomical caufe of laughttrf 
but theic is anuther^cauic of laughter, which de- 
ct^rcV requires. Swift. 

3. Anatomized'; diflefted ; teparated. 

The «^>ntifluation of loHdity is apt to be con¬ 
founded with, fend, if we will look into (he Cnioate 
anatomical parts of mailed, is J (tie different from 
harcinefs. Locke. 

AnatoMically. ad-u. [from anatomic 
cal.] In an anatomical manner; in the 
fenfe of au anatomift ; according to the 
doft rine of anatomv. 

^ m 

! ‘ While fome affirmed it had no gall, intending, 
only thereby do evidence of anger or fury, others 
have conftrued anatomically , and denied that part at 

, all. Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 

lAna'tomist. n.f [a*ectopic.] He that 
flu dies the ftrufture of animal bodies, 
by means of di fir ft ion ; 
the bodies of animal^. 
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he that divides 
tp difeover the 

various parts. 

AnotomflS' acijudged, that if nature had been fuf- 
ferdl to run her own courfe, without this fatal in- 
terruptior, he might have doubled his age. HoxveL 
Hence when anatemifis difeourfe. 

How.like brutes organs are to ours ; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit; 0 

And that, for any thing in nature. 

Pigs m’ght fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. 

* ■ • * Prior. 

To AnaVomize. v.a. [ataltpiv.] 

1. To difieft an animal ; to divide the 
body into its component or conftituent 
parts. 

Our induftry muft even anatomize every particle . 
of that body, which we are to uphold. Hooker. 

2. To lay any thing open diilinftly, and 
by minute parts. 

I fpexk but brotherly of him, but ihould I ana* 
tomize-him to rhee as he is, 1 muft blufh and weep, 
and then muft look pale and wonder. Shakefe. 

Then dark diftinftions reafon*s light difguisM, 

| And into atoms truth anatemintd. Denham. 

ANATOM Y. n.f [ aecclofjiicc.] 

1. The art of diflefting the body. 

It is proverbially f.ud, Fcnnice? fir* adit in eft t ha - 
bet et mifea fiflenm ; whereas thefe parts anatomy 
hath not difeovered in infefts. 

Br^ufn's Vulgar Err ours. 

It is therefore in the’ anatomy of the mind, as in 
that of thfc body ; more good will accrue to man- 

l kind, by attending to the large, open, and per¬ 
ceptible parts, than by ftudying too much fuch 
finer nerves and veflels, as will for ever efcape our 

. obfervaojon. < Pcpe. 

2. The tloftrine of the flrufturc of the 
body, learned by difleftion. 

L*t the mufclcs^bc well interted and bound toge¬ 
ther, according td the knowledge of them which 
is given us by anatomy. Dry den. 
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3. The aft of dividing any thing, whether 
corporeal or intelle&ual. 

When a moneyed man hath div:ded his cherts, 
he feemeth to himfeif richer than he was ; there¬ 
fore, a way to amplify any thing, *• break it, 
and to make anatomy of it in feveral parts. Bacon 

4. The body dripped of its integuments ; 
a fkeleton. 

O that my tongue were in ft* thunder's mouth. 
Then with a paflion 1 would fluke the world. 
And ronae from fleep that fell anatomy, 

V/hV)i eannor hear a feeble lady's vo ,r f . Sbakefp. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin 
meagre perlbn. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d 
villain, 

A mere anatomy* a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hoUow-ey’d, (harp looking wrerch, 

A living dead man. Sbakefp. Comedy of Err curs. 

A'natrok. n.f. The lcum which fwims 
upon the molten glafs in the furnace, 
which, when taken off, melts in the 
air, and then coagulates into com¬ 
mon felt. It is likewife that fait which 
gathers upon the walls of vaults. 

A'kbv&y. n.f. Sec Amburv. 

A'NCESTOR. n, /. [ancefior, Lat. an- 
€( firt , Fr.] One from whom a perfon 
defends, either by the father or the 
mother. It is diftingtriflied from prede- 
cejfor ; which is not, like ancefior 9 a na¬ 
tural, but civil denomination. An here¬ 
ditary monarchgfuccecds to his ancefiors ; 

an ele&ive, to his prcdecejfors . 

And flic lie* buried with her ancejlcrs 9 
O, in a tomb where never feandal flept. 

Save this of her**. Sbakefp. Much ado alcnt Noth. 

Cham was the paternal ancefior of Ninus, the 
father of Chu», the grandfather of Nimrod ; whofe 
fon wa* Belus, the father of Ninus. Baleigh. 

Obfcure! why pr’ythre what am I ? I know 
My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too * 

If farther 1 derive my pedigree, 

1 can but guefc beyond the fourth degree* 

The reft of my forgotten anctfi rs 

Were font of earth, like him, or fans of whore*. 

Dry den, 

A'k c est r e l. adj> [from ancefior.] Claim¬ 
ed fiomanccftors; relating to anceftors: 
a term of law. * 

Limitation in actions one fir el, was anciently fo 
here in England. Ha/e, 

A'kcestry. n.f. [from ancefior.] 

1. Lineage ; a feries of anceftors, or pro¬ 
genitors ; the perfons who compofe the 

lineage. 

Pbcdon 1 hight, cjuoth he; and do advance 
Mine anetfrj from lamous Cored.n. 

Who firft to raife out vfoufe to honour did begin. 

Spenfrr. 

A tenacious adherence to the rights and liber¬ 
ties tranfmitted from a wife and virtuous auceftry , 
pubftek fpirit, and a love of one’s country, are 
the fupputt and ornaments of government. 

, - Addijon. 

Say fmm what fcrpterM ancefry ye claim. 
Recorded eminent in deachlef* tqme f 

2. The honour of defcent; birth. 

Title and enefiry render a good man more il- 
loftrious, but an ill one mate contemptible. 

Addifon 

A' nchentry. n. f. [from ancient , and 
therefore properly to be written an¬ 
cientry .] Antiquity of a family ; ancient 
dignity ; appearance or proof of an¬ 
tiquity. 

Vfoo.ng* wedding, and repeating, is a Scotch 


Tope. 


jig, a mcafure, and a cinque pace; the firft fult is 
hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and foil as fan- 
taftica! ; the wedding mannerly modeft, as a mea- 
fure full of ftatc and anebentry ; and then comes 
repentance, sand with his bad legs falls into the 
cjpque pace fatter and fatter, dll he links into his 
grave. Sbakcfptart ;. 

A'NCHOR. n.f. [anchora, Lat.] 

i. A heavy iron, compo&d of a long 
(hank, having a ring at one end to 
’ which the cable is fattened, and at the 
other branching out into two arms or 
Hooks, tending upwards, with barbs 
1 or edges on each fide. Its ufe is to 

1 : hold the ftiip, by being fixed to the 
ground. 

He laid, and wept; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cumin 
fljore : 

Their anchors dropt, his crew the vefiels moor. 

Dryden. 

z. It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing 
which confers liability or fecurity. 

Which h* pe we have as an anchor 01 the foul, 
both fare and ftedfaft, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews. 

3. The forms of Ipeech in which it is moil 
commonly ufed, are, to cefi anchor , to 
lie Or ride at anchor. 

The Turkifh general, perceiving that the Rho¬ 
dians would not be drawn forth to battle at fca, 
withdrew his fldet, when cafling anchor* and land¬ 
ing his men, he burnt the corn. 

Knoll n't Hijlory of the ‘Turks, 
Ent’ring with the tide, 

He dropp'd bis anchors , and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl’d every fail, and drawing down the'matt. 

His veflel moor'd, and made with haulfers faft. 

Dryden. 

Far from your capita] my (hip refidei 
At Reithrus, and fe^ure at anchor rides. 

To Anchor, •v . n. [from anchor.] 

1. To call anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fifliermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish'd to her cock. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expelling 
their land-forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftra;t courle to rocky Chios plow. 

And anchor under MImos* fliaggy brow. Pope. 

2. To flop at; to reft on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on lfabel. Sbakefpcare. 

To A'nchOr. *v. a, 

x • To place at anchor ; as, he anchored 
his (hip. 

2, To fix on. 

My tongue fibould to my ears not name my boys. 
Till that my naiis were anchor'd in thine eyes. 

Shakejpean, 

A'nchor. n. f, Shakefpeare feems to have 
nfed this word for anchoret , or an ab- 
ftemious recluie perfon. 

To defpcratiou turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor's cheer in prifan be my fc»pc f 

Shakefpeare. 

A'nchor-hold. n, f. [from anchor and 
hold. ] The hold or faltnefs of the an- 
. chor ; and, figuratively, (ccurity. 

The old Engkih cniid expreis molt aptly all 
the conceits of the mind in their own t »ngue, 
without borrowing from any $ as for example: t r 
holy fcrvice of God, which the Latins called re¬ 
ligion , becaufe it knitted the minds of men to¬ 
gether, *»nd moft pcoi-ie or Europe have boi roweJ 
the fame from tltem, they called moft fignifi- 
-canrly east fajinefs* ss the one »..d ori.y afiuraiiic 
•md fa*t anchor hold of our fauls healt'i. Camden 

A'btchor-smith. n j. [from anchor and 
Jmtb .] The maker or forger of anchors. 
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Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe cT- 
ther forge or file, from the anchor fmi/h to the 
watchmaker; they all working by the fame rules,, 
though not with equal eialtnefs; and all ufing the 
fame tools, though of feveral fixes. Mexortm 

A'nchOrage. n.f, [from anchor .] 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch 
efficacy in nurture and firft produdion; for if 
that fuppofal ftiould fail us, all our anchorage were: 
loofe, and we fliCuld but warider in a wild lea. 

* Wctton* 

z. The let of anchors belonging to a (hip. 

The bark that hath difehafg’d her freight^ 
Returns with precious lading to the bay*. 

From whence at firft £he Weigh’d her anchorage. 

' &bakejfcare~ 

The duty paid for the liberty of an¬ 
choring in a port. 

A'nchored. particip. adj. [from To an¬ 
chor .] Held by the anchor. * 

Like a well-twitted cable, holding faft 
The anchor'd veflel in the loudeft blaft. Waller*- 

A'nchorbt. 7 n, f. [contradled from 

Anchorite. 3 anachoret, Al 

reel ufe; a hermit; one that retires to 
the more fevere dudes of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ^ 
but he made that an anchorite as well as himfeif. 

Sprat* 

You deferibe fo well your hermitical ft ate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could go> 
beyond you, for a cave in a rock, with a fine 
fpring, or any of the accommodations that befit a 
folitary life. Pcpe- 

A n c h o'r y. n. f. [from anchc*va 9 Span, ot* 
anzhioe , Ital, of the feme fignification. J 
A little (ea-fifh, much ufed by way o£ 
feuce, or (eafoning. Salary* 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which re* 
fcmble the animal ferment in tafte ah * virtue^ 
as the falfo-icid gravies of meat; the fait pickles, 
of fiflr, anchovies, oyfters. Ficyer • 

A'NCIENT. adj, [iancicn , Fr. anUquus+ 
Lat.] 

1. Old ; that happened long' fince ; of 
old time; not modern. Ancient and old 
are diftinguiihed ; old relates to the du¬ 
ration of the thing itfclf, as, an old coat, 
a coat mnch worn ; and ancient, to time- 
in general, as, an ancient drefs, a ha¬ 
bit ufed in former times. But this is* 
not always obferved, for we mention. 
old cufioms j but though old be fome- 
times oppofed to modern , ancient is fel- 
dom oppofed to ne*w 9 but when nrur 
means modem. 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the man our 5 
belonging to the crown, in Sr. Edward’s or Wil¬ 
liam the Conquerour’s days, did hold. The num¬ 
ber and names of which manours, ss all others 
belonging to commnn perfons, he c ufe<f to b«r 
written in a book, after a furvey made of them, 
now remaining in the Exchequer, and calledr 
Doomftlay Book; and fuch as by that book ap¬ 
peared t« havfe belonged to the crown at that time,, 
are called ancient demefhes. Cowell'* 

2, Old; that has been of long duration. 

Wifci the pncient is wiidom, and m length of 
days under (landing. Job 9 xii. 12 . 

fh.ile> affirms, that God comprehended alb 
things, and tfuc God was of all- things the moft an¬ 
cient , becaufe he never had any beginning. Raleigh* 

Induftry 

Gave the tail ancim foreft to his axe. 

Pad ; former. 

1 lee xhy 1 ary : if I longer ftay. 

We (h-ili begin our ancient bickerings. 
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Sbakefp *. 

A'kcient.w,/ [from ancient, adjf\ 
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I. Tbofc that lived In old time were call¬ 
ed ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade. 
As kings difpcnfe with laws themfelves have 
made $ 

Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againft the precept, ne'er tranfgrefs its end. 

Pcjx. 

2* Senior: not in ufe. 

# He toucheth it as a fpecial pre-eminence of Ju¬ 
ntas and Andronicus, that io Chriftianity they 

wore his asuients. Hooker. 

A'ncient. n.f 

1. The flag or ftreamer of a (hip, and, 
formerly, of a regiment. 

2 . The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient 


£ 

Th 


The fame indeed, a very valiant fellow. Sbakejp. 

Anciently. ad<v. [from ancient .1 In 
old times. 

*1 rebifond anciently pertained unto this crown ; 
now unjuftly poflefled, and as unjuftly abufed, by 
thofc who have neither title to hold it, nor virtue 
lo rule it. Suing. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
anciently received, to the vine Only, but to any 
other plant, becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft 
juice of the earth. Bacon. 

A'ncibvtkki s. n.f [from ancient .] An¬ 
tiquity ; exigence from old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame; 
they were called Saturnian from their ancien/rtefs, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy. Drydtn. 

A*ncientry, n.f. [from ancient .] The 
honour of ancient lineage ; the dignity 
of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is 
the moft mingled, and moft uncertain. Where¬ 

fore, moft foolifhly do the Irifh think to ennoble 
them feIves, by wre fling their ancientry from the 
Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelf from 
any in certain. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, Heal¬ 
ing, fighting. Sbakefptare. 

Ancle. See Ankle. 

A'ncony. n.f. [in the iron mills.] A 
bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with 
two fquare rough knobs, one at each 

end. Chambers. 

And. conjnnilion. 

!• The panicle by which fentcnces or 
terms are joined, which it is not eafy to 
explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honcfly 

Got him final) gains, but fhamelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thrift. 

And borrow bale, and feme good lady's gift. 

Spenfer. 

What fhall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ? Cowley. 

The Danes unconquerd offspring march be¬ 
hind; 

And Morini, the lafl of human kind. Dry den. 

It fhall ever be my ftudy to make difcovenc* of 
this nature in human life, and to fettle the pro¬ 
per diflin&ions between the virtues and perfec¬ 
tions uf mankind, and thole falfe colours and re- 
fcmblancea of them that fhine alike in the eyes o: 
the vnlgar. ^ Addifin. 

2. And fometimes fignifies though, and 
feems a contraction of and if 

It is the nature of extreme fell - lovers, as they 
will fet an houfe on fire, and it were but to roart 
their eggs. Bacon. 

3* In and if, the and is redundant, and is 
omitted by all Jaier writers. 


I pray thee, Launce, a*' if thou feeft my boy. 
Bid him make hartc. 

9 SbakefptarPt Ttiw Gent, of Verona. 

A'n m ron. n.f. [fuppofed by Skinner to 
be corrupted from band-iron \ an iron 
that may be moved by the hand, or 
may fupply the place of a hand.] Irons 
at the end of a fire-grate, in which the 
fpit turns; or irons in which wood is 
laid to burn. 

If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of 
brafs, at the top, it maketh a more treble found, 
and at the bottom a baler. Bacon. 

Andro gyn al. adj. [fromand yunj.] 
Having two fexes; hermaphroditical. 
Andro'gynally. ad*v. [from androgy - 
nal.] In the form of hermaphrodites ; 
with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real 
Or new tranfexioa, but were androgynally born, and 
under fbme kind of hermaphrodites. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AKDao'cTNOUs. adj . The fame with 

androgynal . 

ANDRO'GTNUS. n.f. [SeeANDROGY- 

nal.] An hermaphrodite; one that 
is of both fexes. 

Andro tomy. n.f. [from and t/^w.] 
The practice of cutting human bodies. 

, Dia. 

Anecdote, n.f. [arfxJbTor.] 

1. Something yet unpublifhed ; fecret hif- 
tory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver. 

He nodded in his elbow-chair. Prior. 

2. It is now ufed, after the French, for a 
biographical incident ; a minute pai- 


fage of private life. 

Anemo CRAPHY.B.^ [ari|x^&nd 

The defeription of the winds. 

Anemo meter, n. f. and ^iiTpr*] 

An inftrument contrived to meafure the 
flrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANEMOhE. n.f. [anpthsu.] The wind 
flower. 

Upon the top of its Angle ftalk, furrounded by 
a leaf, is produced one n^ked flower, of many pe¬ 
tals, with many flamina in the centre; the feeds 
are collected into an oblong head, and furrounded 
with a copious down. The principal colours in 
Mnemonics, are whire, red, blue, and purple, fome¬ 
times curioufly intermixed. Miller. 

Wind flowers are diftinguiflied into thofc with 
broad and hard leaves, and thofc with narrow and 
foft ones. The broad-leaved antmary roots ftv'uld 
be planted about the end of September. Thufe 
with fmall .‘caves muft not be put into *hc ground 
till the end of Odlobcr. . Mortimer. 

From the foft wing of vernal breezes fhed, 

An emeries, auriculas, enrich'd 
With fhining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. 

, Tbomfm r. 

Anemoscope, n.f [a»^and 
A machine invented to forctei the 
changes of the wind. It has been ob- 
ferved, that hygrofeopes made of cat’s 
gut proved very good anemfcopes, fei- 
dom failing, by the turning the in¬ 
dex about, to fore tel the fhifting of the 

Chambers. 

An l'nt. prep. A Word ufed in the Scotch 
dialefl. 

i - Concerning; about; as, be fold nothing 
anent this particular. 

2. Over again A; oppofitc to; as, he hues 
anent themarkef houfe. 
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Akea. 1 st. f. The fpircs or beards of 

Awns. 3 corn. Dia. 

Aneurism, n. f. A difeafe 
of the arteries, in which, either by a 
preternatural weaknefs of any part of 
them, they become exceflively dilated ; 
or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravafated amongft the ad¬ 
jacent cavities. Sharp. 

m I" orifice, there was a throbbing of the arte¬ 
rial blood, as in an ancurijm. IVifeman. 

Ane w. adnj. [from a and srw.] 

1. Over again ; another time ; repeatedly. 
This is the moA common ufc. 

Nor, if at mifehief taken, on the ground 
E 2 (lain, but pris'nen to the pillars bound. 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made. 

Be freed, or, arm'd anew, the fight invade. 

_ .... Drydtn. 

That, as in birth, in beauty you excel. 

The mufe might dictate, and the poet tell s 
Your art no other art can fpeak; and you. 

To fhow how well you play, muft play anew. 

. . Prior. 

The miferies of the civil war did, for many 

yean, deter the inhabitants of our ifland from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in fuch defperate un¬ 
dertakings. ^ Addifon. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, it obliged to form anew the 
whole difpofition of his foul, to acquire new habits 
of life, to pra&ifc duties to which he is utterly 
a ftranger. Rogers. 

Anfra ctvose. 7 adj. [from anfrafius , 

Anfra'ctuous. 3 Lat.] Winding; ma¬ 
zy ; full of turnings and winding paf- 
fages. 

Behind the drum arc feveral vaults and anfrae• 
tuoft cavities in the ear-bone, fo to intend the 
leaft found imaginable, that the fenfe mi 6 ht be. 
aftefted with it j as we fee in fubterraneous caves 
and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Ray. 

Anfra'ctuousness. n. f. [from an - 

fra&uous.] Fullnefs of windings and turn¬ 
ings. ^ 

Anfra'cture. n.f [from anfraaus , 
Lat.] A turning; a mazy winding and 
turning. f)ia. 

ANGEL, n.f [ayfiXof ; angelus, Lat.] 

1. Originally a meflenger. A fpirit em¬ 
ployed by God in the adminiAration of 
human affairs. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meffage ere he come. Sbakefpeart. 

Had wc fuch a knowledge of the conlti cuuon of 
man, as it is polfible ang 7* h ive, and it is certain 
his Mak^r has; we fhould have a quite other 
idea of his t fie nee. Locke. 

2. Angel is fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe; 
as, angels of darknefs. 

And they had a king over them, which was the 
angel of the bottom!eis pit. Revelations. 

3. Angel, in feripture, fometimes means 
man of God, prophet. 

4. Angel is ufed, in the ftyle of love, for 
a beautiful perfon. 

Thou haft the fwceteft face I ever look’d on. 

Sir, as I have a foul, the Lj an angel. Shake peart. 

5. A piece of money anciently coined and 
imprefled with an angel, in memory of 
an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that 
the pagan Angli , or Eaglifh, were fo 
beautiful, that, if they Were Chriftians, 
they would be Angeli , or angels. The 
coin was rated at ten (hillings. 

Take an empty baton, put an angel uf g Id, or 
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what you will, Into it) then go fo far ftora the 
h*fon, till you cannot fee the angel, becaufe it is not 
in a right line; then fill thebafon with water, and 
you will fee it out of its place, becaufe of the re¬ 
flexion. Bacon. 

Shake the bags 

Of hoarding abbot* j their iiEprifon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty* Shakejpeare. 

An'gel. adj. Refembling angels; ange¬ 
lical* 4 

I have mark'd 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
Stirt into her face) a thoufand innocent (homes 
In angel white ~xfs bear away thole blufhes. 

Shakejpeare. 

Or virgins vifired by on gel powers. 

With gulden ciowls, and w eathes of heav'nly 
(IwW'rs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

A'ncel-like. adj. [from angel and like ,] 
Refembliug an angel. 

in henv'n itlelf th u lure wert drtft 
With that angel-like dilguile. Waller. 

A'ncel-shot. n. f, [perhaps properly 
angle-foot, being (olden together with a 
hinge.] Chain-lbot, being a cannon 
bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. Dill. 

ANGEFLICA. n.j\ [Lat. ab angelica *vir- 
tute .] The name of a plant. 

It has winged leaves div ded into large feg- 
ments) its (ht.ka are hollow and jointed; the 
fiowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
ftatks, snd conrtTbutfive leaves, lucceedcd hy two 
large channelled feeds* 

The fpeciea are, i. Common or manured ange¬ 
lica. x* Greater wild angelica, 3- Shining Ca¬ 
nada angelica, 4. Mountain perennial angelica, 

with columbine leaves. Miller . 

ANGE'LICA. n,f, (Berry bearing) [Aralia , 
Lat.] 

The dower confifts of many leaves, expanding 
in form of a role, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the ovary: thefe flowers are fuccceded 
by globular fruits, which are fott aud fucculent, 
and full of oblong feeds* Miller, 

AnGe'lical. adj. [ angelicas, Lat.] 

1. Refembling angels. 

It difeovereth unto us the glorious works of God, 
and carrieth up, with an angelical fwiftnefs, our 
cyts, that our mind, being informed of his vifible 
marvels, may continually travel upward* Raleigh. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels* 

Others more mild, 
Retreated in s fileot valley, fing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own hcroick deeds, and hapiefs fall 
By doom of battle* Milton, 

3. Belonging to angels; fuiting the nature 
or dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure 
of fpeculadons, which do ravifli and fublime the 
thoughts with more clear angelical contentments. 

Wilkins s Daedalus. 

Ance'lic alness. n.f, [from angelical,} 
The quality of being angelical; refcm - 
blance of angels; excellence more than 
human. 

Anoi'lick. adj. [angelicas, Lat.] Parta¬ 
king of the nature of angels; angelical; 
above human. 

Here happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 

Partake thou alfo. Milton. 

My fancy form'd thee of angelick kind. 

Some emanation of th 1 ail-beauteous mind* Pope. 

A'ngelot. n. f. A mufical inftrument 
fomewhat refembling a lute. Dtfl. 

A'NGER. n.f [A word of no certain 
etymology, but, wirh moft probability, 
derived by Skintur from ange, Bax. 
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•vexed ; which, however, feems to come 
originally from the Latin angoJ] 

1. Anger is uneafmefs or difeompofure of 
the mind, upon the receipt of any in-' 
jury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. 

Locke, 

Anger is like 

A full hot borfe, who being allow’d his-wsy. 

Self-mettle tires biin* Shakejpeare. 

Was the Lord dij pleafed again ft the rivers t was 
thine anger againft the riveis, was thy wrath a- 
gainft the fea, that thou diift ride upon thine h >r:c> 
and thy chariots of falvation ? It ebb. iiu 8. 

Anger is, according to fome, a tnmfient hat ed, 
or at lead very ke it. South, 

2, Pain, or (mart, of a fore or (welling. 

In this fenle it feems plainly deducible 
from angor . 

I made the expert nent, fetting the moxa where 
the firft violence of my pain began, and where the 
greateft anger and forenefs ftill continued, oorwith- 
ftanding the failing of my fuot* Tunple. 

To A'ncer. <u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make angry; to provoke; to enrage. 

Who would anger the mcaaeft arcifan, which 
carrieth a good mir.u l Hooker. 

Sometimes he angers me. 

With telling rae of the motdwaip and the ant. 

Shakejpeare 

There werb fome late taxes and impcfition3 in¬ 
troduced, which rather angered than grieved the 
people. Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day. 

To fee a footman kick'd that took his pay* Peps, 

2. To make painful. 

He turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, and angeretb malign ulcers 
and pernicious impoftbumati-ns. Bacon. 

A'ngerly. adv. [from anger .] In an an¬ 
gry manner ; like one offended: it is 

now written angrily . 

Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerty * 

Shakejpeare . 

Such jefteri diflioneft indiferetion, is rather 
charitably to be pitied, than their exception ci her 
angerty to be grieved at, or (erioufly to be con l uted. 

Caretu. 

Ancio'craphy. n.f. [from ayfir©» and 
y^atpu.] A defeription of veil'ds in the 
human body; nerves, veins, arteries, 
and lymphaticks. 

Ancio'logy. n. f. [from ayRu* and 
Aoyec*] A treatife or difeourfe of the 
vefiels of a human body. 
Ancxomonosfe'rmous. adj. [from a>- 
fsTow pn(, and ervi^s.] Such plants 
as have but one Angle feed in the feed- 
pod. 

An gio'tom y. n.f [from ay Ft low, and 
TtfA.su, to cut.] A cutting open of the vcf- 
fels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 
ANGLE, n.f. [angle, Fr. angular, Lat.] 
The (pace intercepted between two lines 
interfering or meeting, fo as, if conti¬ 
nued, they would in ter fed each other* 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angie whole 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre ot a circle, 
and whole legs are two femidiameters of that cir¬ 
cle. Stone i Dill. 

A'NGLE. n.f. [angel. Germ, and Dutch.] 
An inftrument to take fifh, confifting of 
a rod, a line, and a hook* 

She alto had an angle in her hand; but the taker 
was fo taken, that (he had forgotten taking* 

Sidney. 

Give me thine angle, we’ll to the river, there. 

My mutick playing far off, 1 will betray 
Tawny-finn'd fifh; my bending hook (hall pierce 
Their finny jaws. Shakejpeare. 
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The patient (iflier takes his (ilent (land. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the fcaly breed. 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 

Pope* 

To A'ncle. *u. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fi(h with a rod and hook. 

'1 he ladies angling in the cryftal lake, 

Feaft on the waters with the prey they take. 

Waller. 

2. To try to gain by fome infinuating ar¬ 
tifices, as fifties are caught by a bait. 

If he fpake couricoufiy, he angled the people's 
hearts: if he were filent, he mufed upon fome 
dangerous plot. Sidney. 

By this face, 

This Teeming brow of juflice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for* Shahefp. 

The plcafant’ft angling is to fee the hfh, 

Cut with her golden oars the filvcr dream. 

And greedity devour the treacherous bait; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Sbakcfpcare. 

A'ngle- rod. n.f [angel roede, Dutch.] 
The Hick to which the line and hook arc 
hung. 

It diffeteth much in greatnefs ; the fmalleft being 
fit for thatching of houfes j the fecond bignefs is 
ufed for angle-rods ; and, in China, for beating of 
offenders upon the thighs. Bacon. 

He mak*s s May-fly to a miracle, and furnilhes 
the whole country with angle-rods. Addifzn. 

A'ncler. n.f [from angle .] He that fifties 
with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook. 

Would let them play a while upon the hopk. 

Drydtn. 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fifties, 
feed upon infers; as is well known to anglers, 
who bait their hooks with them. Ray. 

A'nglicism. n.f. [from Anglus, Lat.] A 
form of fpeech peculiar to the Englifti 
language ; an Englifti idiom. 

They corrupt their (tile with untutored angli- 
cifsns • Milton. 

A'ncober* n.f. A kind of pear. 

A'ncour* n.J\ [angor, Lat.] Pain. 

If the patient be furpriicd with a iipotbymous 
angour, and great opprefs about the ftomach, ex¬ 
pect no relief from cordials* Harvey. 

A'ngrily* adv. [from angry.] In an an- 

anner; furioufty ; peeviftily. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not ftir, nor wince, nor (peak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shakejpeare. 

A'n cry. adj. [from Mger .] 

I. Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry , and I wiil fpeak: 
peradventure there (hall be thirty found there. 

Gen. xviji. 30. 

z. It (eems properly to require, when the 
objeft of anger is mentioned, the parti¬ 
cle at before a thing, and <witb before a 
perfon ; but this is not always obierved. 

Your Coriolanus is not mach milled, but with 
his friends : the commonwe dth doth (land, and fo 
Would do, where he angry at it. Shakejpeare. 

N >w therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourfelves, that ye fold me hither s toi God did 
fend me before you to preferve lire. Gen. xlv. 5. 

1 think it a vaft pleafure, that whenever two 
people of merit regard one another, fo many 
fcound:cls envy and are angry at them. Sw.Ji. 

3. Having the appearance of anger; ha¬ 
ving the tiFett of anger. 

Tne north w nd drivcih away rain : fo doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 

Prov. xxv. 23, 

4. In chirurgery, painful; inflamed; 
fmarting* 

This 
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Tfc!* ferum, bung accompanied by €se thinner 
iparts of the blood, grows red and j and, 

wanting its due regrets into the mat*, firft gathers 
Into a hard fwelling, and, in a Jew days, ripens 
into matter, and fo difcbargeth. Wifemam. 

Ah guish. n.f [angoiffe, Fr. angor, Lat.] 
Exceflive pain either of mind or body; 
applied to the mind, it means the pain 
of farrow, and is (eidom ufed to fignify 
other patiions. 

Not allfo cheerful Teemed the of fight. 

At was her fitter; whether dread did dwell. 

Or argmfh, in her heart, is hard to tell. 

Fairy Sluter. 

Virtue’s "but angyfh, when *tis feve.al. 

By ocufioa wak'd, and circuraftamial; 

True virtue's ft ul "s always in all deeds alt* Donne. 

They had pcrftcutors, whofe invention was as 
.great as their -cruelty. Wit and malice confpired 
*to find out fuch deaths, and thofe of fuch incredi¬ 
ble angur/h, that only the manner of dying was the 
punishment, death ixfelf the deliverance. South. 

Perpetual argufy fills nis anxious breaft. 

Not ftopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft; 

No mu lick, cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. 

Drylat. 

A' ncuished. adj. [from anguijh .] Seized 
with anguiih ; tortured ; e^ceffively 
pained : not in ufe. 

Feel no touch 

Of confcicnce, but of lame, and be 
Angufb'd, not that *twas fin, but that ’t aras flie. 

Donne. 

A'ncular. adj. [from angle J] 

g. Having angles or corners; cornered. 

As for the figure of cryftal, it is for the moft 
part hexagonal, or fix cornered, being built upon 
a confufed matter, from whence, as it were from 
a root, angular figures arift, even as in the ame- 
thyft and bafaltes. Browns Vulgar Err ours 

2. Confiding of an angle. 

The diftsnee of the edges of the knives from one 
another, at the diftancc of four inches from the 
angular point, where the edges of the knives meet, 
was the eighth part of an inch. Newton t Cpticks. 

Ancula'ritv. n.f. [from angular."] The 
quality of being angular, or having 
corners. 

Angularly. ad<v. [from angular.] With 
angles or comers. 

Another pa: t of the fame foludon afforded us 
an ice angularly figured. Boyle. 

A'ngvlarhess. n.f. [from angular .] The. 
quality of being angular. 

A'ngulated. adj . [from angle ] Formed 
with angles or corners. 

Topixcs, amefhyfts, or emeralds, which grow in 
the Jiflures, are ordinarily cryftaltizcd, or (hot into 
.angulated figures; whereas, in the ftrata, th y arc 
found in rudelurape, Ike yellow, purple, and green 
pebbles. IV odward. 

Angvlo'sitv. n.f (from angulcus .] An¬ 
gularity ; cornered form. Di&. 

A'ngvlous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked ; 
angular. 

N >r can it be a difference, that the parts of 
bodies are held together by hooks, and angu- 
I us involution? ; fince the coherence of the parts 
of thefc will be of as difficult a conception. 

Glarvilte. 

Avc«‘ st. adj. [angujlus, Lat.] Narrow ; 
ftrait. 

Angcsta'tion. n.f. [from anguftns .] 
The aft of making narrow; Rraiteiung; 
the Hate of being narrowed. 

The caul-: may be referred cither to the gru- 
mouinefs of the blood, or to obftruiHon of the 
fimewhese in its pafiage, by fotuc angu/lation 
atpoQ it by part of the tumour. Jr ft 
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Anhela'tion. n.f [ anbele , Lat.] The 

aft of panting ; the date of being out 
of breach. 

Akhelo'ss. adj. [anbtlus, Lat.] Out of 
breath; panting; labouring of being 
cut of breath. D18. 

Anib'nted. adj. [ aneantir , Fr.] Frui¬ 
trated ; brought to nothing. 

Ah i'g h ts. adv. [from a for at, and night.] 
In the night time. 

Sir Toby, you rouft come in earlier anights j my 
lady takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 

Shakefpeare. 

A'n il. n.f The (hrub from whofe leaves 
and Italics indigo is prepared. 

An idleness. 7 n.f [ anilitas , Lat.] The 

Ani'lity. j ftate cf being an old 
woman ; the old age of women. 

A'n i mable. adj. [from animate.] That 
which may be put into life, or receive 
animation. DiQ. 

An i madve'rsion. n.f [animadverfio , 
Lat.] 

1 . Reproof; fevere cenfure; blame. 

He difmified their coramiilioners with fevere and 
(harp animadverfons. Clarendon. 

2. Puniihment. When the objeft of ani- 
madverjton is mentioned, it has the par¬ 
ticle on or upon before it. 

• When a bill is debating in parliament. It is ufual 
to have the controvcrfy handled by pamphlets on 
both fides j without the ieaft antmadverjion upon the 
authors. Swift. 

3. In law. 

An ecclefiaftjca! cenfure, and an ecclefiaftlcal 
an.madverfior, are different things; for a cenfure 
has a relation to a fpiritual puniihment, but an 
animndverfen has only a tefpeft to a temporal one; 
as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fccular court. Aytiffe's Parergon. 

4. Perception; power of notice: not in ufe. 

The foul is the foie percipient which hath ani- 
madverfn and fenfe, properly fo called. GlanvWe. 

Animaqve'rsive. adj. [from animad¬ 
vert .] That has the power of perceiv¬ 
ing ; percipient: not in ufe. 

The reprefentation of objefts to the loul, the 
only animadverjive principle, is conveyed by mo¬ 
tions made on the immediate organa of fenfo. 

GlanvWe. 

Animadve'rsiveness. n.f. [fromanim- 
adverjive.] The power of animadverting, 
or making judgment. Dift. 

To ANIMADVE'RT. v.n. [animadvert o, 

Lat.] 

1 . To pafs cenfurcs upon. 

I fhould not animadvert on him, whoshas a pain¬ 
ful obferver of the decorum of the ftage, if he 
hid nor ufed extreme feverity in hrt juJgment of 
the incomparable Shakefpeare. Dryden. 

2. To in (lift puniihment?. In both fcnfcs 
with the particle upon. 

If the Author of the univerfe animadverts upon 
men here below, how much more will it become 
him to do it upon their entrance into a higher ftate 
of being } Gnw- 

Animadve'rter .n.f [fromanimadvert.] 
He that paftes cenfures, or inflicb pu- 
oifhments. 

God is a drift obferver of, and a fevere animad- 
verter upon, fuch as prefume to partake of theft 
myfterirs, without fuch a preparation. South. 

A'NTMAL. n.f [animal, Lat.] 

I. A living creature corporeal, aifUnft, on 
the one fide, from pure fpirit; on the 
other, from mere matter. 
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Animals are fuch beings, which, befides 
the power of growing, and producing 
their like, as plants and vegetables have, 
are endowed alio with fenlation and fpon* 
taneous motion. Mr. Ray gives two 
fchemes of tables of them. , 

Anim As arc either 

Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which 
breathe either by 
[Lungs, having either 

("Two ventricles in their heart, and thole 
either 

[ Viviparous, 

J Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
l Terrcftrial, as quadrupeds j 
Oviparous, ss birds. 

But one ventricle in the heart, at frogs, tor- 
toifes, and ferpems. 

Gills, as all fangumeous fifties, except the 
k whale k-nd. 

Exftn^uineous, or without blood, which may be 
divided into 

Greater, and thofe cither 

[ Naked, 

J Terreftrial, as naked fnails. 

I Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fifti, &€• 
Covered with a tegument, eirher 

Cruftaceous, as lobften and crab-fifti. 
Teft.iceous, cither 
Univalve, as limpets ; 

Bivalve, as oyftcrs, mufclcs, cockles ; 
Turbinate, afperi winkles, fnaih. See. 
Lefler, as infefts of a.i forts. 

Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
(“Hoofed, which are cither 
C Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs j 
2 Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
pTwn principal parts, called biluka,cither 
" Such as chew not the cud, as (wine j 
Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud ; di¬ 
vided into 

Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 
Beef-kind, 

Sheep-kind. 

Goat-kind. 

Such as have (olid, branched, and deciduous 
horns, as the deer-kind. 

Four part, of quadrilulca, as the rhinoceros 
k and hippopotamus. 

Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
C Two-parts or toes, having two nails, as the 
camel-kind; 

[_ Miv.ici or claws; either 
U n-T. led, as the elephant; 

Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human fhspe, as apes j 
Narrower, and more pointed hails, 
which, in refpeft of their teeth, are divided into fuch 
as have *«*<■•■ 

f Many foreteeth, or cutter?, in each jaw ; 

The gteater, which have ' 

A (hortcr fnout and rounder head, as the 
cat-kind ; 

A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind* 
1 he Idler, the vermin or Weaxci-kind. 

Only two large and remarkable foreteeth, all 
which are phy tivorou*, and are called the hare- 
__ kind. Bay. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, 
as being near of the fame fpccfick gravity with 
the annual juices, and at confining of the lame 
pails with animal fubftanccsi fpirit, water, fair, 
ort, earth ; all -which are contained in the Tap 
they derive from the earth. Arh .’*not on Afmcntu 
Sorqe of the animated Itlbttabtes have various 
organi cal or inftrumental parts, fitted 'for a va¬ 
riety of motions from place to place, and a fpring 
of life within themfelves, as bcafts, birds, fifties, 
and in lefts ; thefe are called animals. Other aniw 
mated fubftanew are called vegetables, which have 
within themfelves the principles of another fort 
of life and growth, and of various productions of 
leaves and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees* JVastit Logick. 
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Tt. By way of contempt, we fay of a flupid 

man, that he is a ftp id animal. 

A'nimai. adj. [animalis. Lat.] 

I. That which belongs or relates to ani¬ 
mals. 

There are thing* in the world of fpirits, where¬ 
in our ideas ire very dark and confuted ; fuch is 
their union with animal natafct, the way of their 
ailing on material beings, and their converfe with 
each other* Watts's Legick. 

a. Animal functions, diflinguifihed from 
natural and •vital , are the lower powers 
of the mind, as the will, memory, and 
imagination. 

j. Animal life is oppofcd, on one fide, 
to intellectual, and, on the other, to ve¬ 
getable. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to fpiritual 
or rational ; as, the animal nature. 

Anim a'lculb. n.f. [animalatlum, Lat.] 
A fraall animal; particularly thofe which 
are in their firfl and fraalleft Hate. 

We are to know, that they all come of the feed 
of oniwplcukx of their own kind, that were before 
laid there. Ray. 

Anima'lity. n./. [from animal.'] The 
Hate of animal exifteuce. 

The word animal firfl: only fignifies human ani¬ 
mality. In the minor proportion, the word ani¬ 
mal, for the fame reafon, fignifies the animahty of 
a goofe: thereby it becomes an ambiguous term, 
and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts. 

To A'NIMATE. *v. a. [an/mo, Lat.] 

I.. To quicken; to make alive; to give 

life to: as, the foul animates the body ; 
man mull have been animated by a 
higher power. 

c. To give powers to; to heighten the 
powers or eifedl of any thing. 

But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

-And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpire s 
Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme. 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream j 
None can record their heav*n)y praife fo well 
As Helen, in whole eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. 

Dry dm. 

3. To encourage; to incite. 

_ The more to animate the people, he flood on 
high, from whence he might be beft heard, and 
cried unto them with a food voice. Kmlltu 

He was 4 animated to expett the papacy, by the 
prediction of a foothfayer, that one fhould fuc- 
ceed Pope Leo, whofc name fhould be Adrian. 

Bacon. 

A NiMATB. adj . [ from To animate. ] Alive ; 
poflefling animal life. 

All bodies have fpirits and jmrumatical parts 
within -them ; but the main differences between 
Mn'mate onA inanimate, are two s the firfl if, that 
the fpirits of things animate are all contained within 
themfelm, and are branched in veins and fee ret 
canals, as blood is ; and, in living creatures, the 
fpirits have not only branches, but certain cells or 
where the principal fpirits do refide, and 

reft do refort s but the fpirits in 
things inanimate are feut in, and cut off by the 
tangible partv, and are not pervious one to ano¬ 
ther, as air ia in fhow. Boon* 

Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual Hfe, 

Of growth, fenfc, reafon, all fummM up In man. 

Milton, 

There are faveral topiek ufcd again ft atheifm 
and idolatry ; fuch at the vlfible marks of divine 
wifdron and goodnef* in the works of the creation, 
the vital union pf fimh-with matter, and the ad- 
toirablt ftruduve of animate bodies. Bentley. 

A'nymated. participial adj. [fron 

] Lively$ vigorous. 
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Warriours fhe fire* with animated founds; 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Prpe. 

A w 1 MATBNE 63 . n.f. [from animate.] 
The Hate of being animated. Di£l. 

Animation, n.f. [from animate.] 

I* The a£l of animating or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetable* are the principal part of the 
third day’s work. They are the firfl producer, 
whi ch ia the word of animation • Bacon . 

2. The fiate of being enlivened. 

Two general motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreafe j and two more to run 
through its fiate and declination. 

Brown t Vulgar Erreurs • 

A'nimative. adj. [from animate.] That 
which has the power of giving life, or 
animating. 

Animator, n.f. [from animate.] That 
which gives life; or any thing analo¬ 
gous to life, as motion. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreffioss of their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform chemfeives 
to fituarions, wherein they beft unite to their ani¬ 
mator. Brown. 

Animo'se. adj. [animojus , Lat.] Full 
offpirit; hot; vehement. DiS. 

An 1 mo'seness. n.f. [from animofi.] Spi¬ 
rit; heat; vehemence of temper. Did. 

Animosity* n.f. [animofitas, Lat.] Ve¬ 
hemence of hatred ; pa (Donate malig¬ 
nity. It implies rather a difpofition to 
break out into outrages, than the out¬ 
rage itfclf. 

They were fure to bring paflion, anhnojity, and 
malice enough of their own, what evidence foever 
they had from others. Clarendon. 

If there Is not fomc method found out for al¬ 
laying thefe heats and antmofitiet among the fair 
fex, one does not know to what outrages they may 
proceed. . _ _ Addifon. 

No religious feft ever carried their averfions for 
each other to greater heights than our fiate par¬ 
ties have donej who, the more to inflame their 
paflions, have mixed religious and civil arumoftt'm 
together { borrowing one of their appellations from 
the church. Swift. 

A'n ise. n. f. [ anifum , Lat.] A fpecies of 
apium or parfley, with large fweet-feent- 
ed feeds. This plant is not worth pro¬ 
pagating an England for ufe, becanfe 
the feeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

pay the tythe of mint, and anife, and cum¬ 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith : thefe ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

Matt, xxiii. 13. 

A'n k e a. n.f [ancker, Dutch.] A liquid 
meafure chiefly ufed at Amflerdam. It 
is the fourth part of the awm, and con¬ 
tains two ftekaus: each ftekan con fills 
of fixteen mengles; the mengle being 
equal to two of our wine quarts. 

Chambers. 

A'nkle. n. f [ancleop, Saxon; anckel, 
Dutch.] The joint which joins the foot 
to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much fwrlled and ulce¬ 
rated on the infide, in feveral places. Wijeman. 

My fimple fyftem feall fuppofe. 

That Alma enters at the toes 5 
That then fee mounts by juft degrees 
Up to the anklet , legs, and knees* Pritr . 

A'nkle-bone. n.f. [from ankle and Lone.] 
The bone of the ankle. 

The fern-bone, from the knee to the tnftep, is 
made by fludawijxg one half i the leg wS:h fin- 
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gle feadotv; the ankle-bcm will feew kfelf by a fea- 
dow given underneath, a* th^ knee. Peacban,,. 

A'n n a list. n.f. [from annals. ] A writer 
of annals. 

Their own annalifi has given the fame t’tle to 
that f Syrmiur*. At ter bury . 

A'NNALS. *. f. •without fingular num¬ 
ber. [annahs, Lat.] Hiflories digefled in 
the exaft order of time ; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its 
proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph ? the tedious annals of our fate ; 
Through fuch a train of woes if I feould run. 

The day would fooner than the tale be done! 

Dry don. 

We are adored, by many glorious examples in the 
annals of our religion, that every one, in the like 
circumftances of diftrefs, will aot aft and argue 
thus , but thus will every one be tempted to a Gt. 

Rogers. 

A'nn ats. n.f. without fingular. [annates, 
Lat.] 

t. Firfl fruk*; becanfe the rate of firfl 
fruits paid of fpiritual livings, is after 
one year’* profit. Ctrwell. 

2. Malles faid in the Romifh church for 
the fpace of a year, <*r for any other 
time, either for the foul of a perfon de- 
ceafed, or for the benefit of a perfoft 
living, Aylijfe's Parcrgon. 

To An n e'aL. v. a. [selan, to heat, Saxon.] 

1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid oa 
it may be fixed. 

But when thou doft anneal in glafs thy fiory, 

■ „ then the light and glory 

More rev’rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which elfe feews wat’rife, bleak, and thin. 

Herbert. 

urpofe to anneal , take a plate of iron 
made fit for the oven ; or take a blue flone^ which 
being made fit for the oven, lay it upon the croft 
bars of Iron. Peacbam• 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal’d. 

And like a picture feone, in glafs anneal'd. Dryd. 

2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it 
may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as 
to give it the true temper. 

To ANNE'X. •v.a. [atsnuto , annexum , Lat# 
annexer , Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end ; as, he annexed 
a codicil to his will. 

2. To unite, as a fmaller thing to a 
greater; as, he annexed a province to 
his kingdom. 

3. To unite a pofieriari ; annexion always 
prefuppofing fomtthing: thus we may 
fay, punifhment is annexed to guilt, 
but not guilt to punifhment. 

Concerning fate or deftioy, the opinions of 
thofe learned men, that have written thereof* 
may be fafely received, hnd they not thereunto 
annexed and fattened an ir -itable ncceflity, and 
made it more general an univerfally powerful 
than it is. Maleigb. 

Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But jufiice, and feme fatal <urfe annex'd 9 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton. 

1 mean nor the auth'tttcy, which is annexed to 
your office; 1 fpeak of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to your perlon. Dryden. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it la, ao l 
annex happiaefa always to the cxercife of it. 

Atterbury. 

The temporal reward is annexed to the bare 
performance of the a thou, but the eternal to the 

obedience. Rogers. 
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Ann e'x. n.f. [from To annex,"] The thing 
annexed ; additament. 

Failing in hit firft attempt to be but like the 
higheft in heaven* be hath obtained of men to he 
the fame on earth, and hath accordingly aflumed 
the annexes of divinity. Brown. 

Annexation, n.f. [from annex,] 

1. Conjunction ; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable 

mmdedneft, which Chrift fo vehemently recom¬ 
mends to us, we have hit own promife, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Mattb. vi. that 
all other chriftian virtues will,--toy way of conco¬ 
mitance or annexation) attend them. Hammond . 

2. Union; aft or praftice of adding or 
uniting. 

How annexations of benefices firft came into 
the church, whether by the prince's authority, or 
the pope's licence, it a very great difpute. 

Ayliffe't Par ergon, 

Ann e'x ion. n. f [from annex,] The aft 

of annexing ; addition. 

It is necefiary to engage the fears of men, by 
the annexion of fuch penalties at will overbalance 
temporal pleafure. Rogers. 

Annb'xment. n.f. [from annex.] 

1. The aft of annexing. 

2. The thing annexed. 

When it falls, 

Each fmall annexment, petty coniequence. 

Attends the boift'rous ruin. * Sbakefpeart. 

Anni'hilable. adj. [from annihilate .] 
That which may be reduced to nothing; 
that which may be put out of exigence. 

To ANNIHILATE. a. [ad and nihi- 

lum, Lat.] 

1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of 
exigence. 

It is impofliblc for any body to be utterly an¬ 
nihilated ; but that, as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make fomewhat of no¬ 
thing, fo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Baton. 

Thou taught’ft me, by making me 
Love her* who doth negteft both me and thee, 

T’ invent and praftife this one way t 'annihilate all 
three. Donne . 

He defpaired of Gcd’s mercy; he, by a de¬ 
collation cf all hope, annihilated his mercy. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whofe friendship can ftand againft a {faults, | 
fVrong enough to annihilate the friendfhip of puny ; 
minds ; fuch an one has reached true conftancy. 

South. 

Some imagined, water fufikient to a deluge 
was created, and, when the bu Griefs was done, 
difbanded and annihilated. Woodward• 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing 
otherwife than it was. 

The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather 
annihilated , this place, fo as no man can find auy 
mark or memory thereof* - Raleigh. 

3. To annul; to deliroy the agency of 
any thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one commonwealth 
fhould annihilate that whereupon the whoie world 
has agreed* Hooker. 

Annihilation, n.f. [from annihilate.] 
The aft of reducing to nothing. The 
Hate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very eflence of 
things, without which their utter annihilation 
could not chooie but follow. Hooker. 

That knowledge, which as fpirits we obtain, 

• It to be valued in the midft of pain : 

Annihilation were to lofe heav'n more % 

We arc not quite exil'd, where thought can foar. 

Dry den. 

Am nive'rsary. nf [auni*verfarint f Lat.] 


ANN 

1. A day celebrated as it returns in the 
courfe of the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chriftiant met at the places 
of their martyrdom, to praife God for them, and 

to obfesve the annruerfary of their fufFerings. 

Stil/ingjleet. 

2. The aft of celebration, or performance, 
in honour of the anniversary day. 

Donne had never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he 

hat made immortal in his admirable anniverfaries. 

Dry den. 

3. Anm<uerfary is an office in the Romifh 
church, celebrated now only once a year, 
but which ought to be faid daily through 
the year> for the foul of the deceafed. 

Ayliffds Parergon. 

Annivb'rsa r Y.adj. [anniverfarius, Lat.] 
Returning with the revolution of the 

year; annual; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce¬ 
lerity, moft confUntly finifhing its annrvcrjary 
viciflitudes. Ray. 

They deify giving any worlhip to a creature, 
as inconfiftent with chriftiaoity; but confefs the 
honour and efteem for the martyrs, which they 
exprefled by keeping their anniverjaty days, and 
recommending their example. Stilling feet. 

A'NNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year of 
our Lord; as, anno domini , or A. D. 
1751 ; that is, in the feventeen hun¬ 
dred and fifty-firft year from the birth 
of our Saviour. 

An no'isance. n.f. [from annoy , but not 
now in ufe.] 

It hath a double flghifleation. Any hurt done 
either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to a private, by laying any 
thing that may breed infection, by encroaching, 
or fuch like means. The writ that is brought 
upon this tranfgreflion. See Nuisance, the 
word now ufed. Blount. 

A'NNO LIS. n.f. An American animal, 
like a lizard. 

Annotat ion, n. f [annotation Lat.] 
Explications or remarks written upon 
books; notes. 

It might appear very improper to publifh anno¬ 
tations, without the text itfelf where unto they re¬ 
late. Boyle. 

AnnotaTor. n.f [Lat.] A writer of 
notes, or annotations; a fcholiaft; a 
commentator. 

I have not that refpeft for the annotators, which 
they generally meet with in the world. 

Felton on fhe ClaJJicks. 

T ? Anno'u n c e. *v. a. [annonrtr, Fr. an- 
nuncio , Lat. ] 

1. To publifh; to proclaim. 

Of the Meffiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Announc'd by Gabriel with the firft I knew. Milt. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by a judi¬ 
cial Sentence. 

Thcfe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 
care. 

Who model nations, publifh laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 

To ANNO'Y. *u.a. [anneyer, Fr.] To in¬ 
commode ; to vex; to teaze 5 to molelL 

Woe to poor man ; each outward thing annoys 
him; 

He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. 

Sidney. 

Her joyous prefence and fweet company 
In full content he there did long enjoy; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jeaioufy. 

His dear flights woic able to anm\» Pauy Sfyuen. 
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As one who long in populous city pent. 

Where houfes thick, and fewen, annoy the air, 

Forth ilTuing on a fummer’s mom to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton. 

Infe&s feldom ufe their effenfive weapons, un- 
lefs provoked : let them but alone, and annoy them 
not. # Eay. 

AnnoT. n.f. [from the verb.] Injury ; 

moleftation ; trouble. 

Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and wake ta 
joy. 

Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy. 

Shakejpeare • 

All pain and joy is in their way; 

The things we fear bring left annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 

But in themfelves they cannot flay. Dome • 

What then remains, but, after paft annoy. 

To take the good vicifiitude of joy ? Drydeji • 

AnnoTance. n.f. [from annoy.] 

1. That which annoys; that which hurts. 

A grain, a duft, a gnat, • wandYing hair. 

Any annoyance in that precious fenfe. Sbakejp. 

Crows, ravens, rooks, apd magpies, are great 
annoyances to corn. Mottipitr. 

2. The (late of beiug annoyed ; or ad of 
annoying. 

The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts hreak- 
eth out to the anneyance of others. Hooker. 

The greateft annoyance and difturbance of man¬ 
kind has been from one of thofc two things, force 
or fraud. South • 

For the further annoyance and terrour of any 
befieged place, they would throw into it de^d 
bodies. Wilkins. 

AnnoTer. n.f. [from To annoy.] The 
perfon that annoys. 

A'nN ual. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, 

Lat.] 

1. That which comes yearly. 

Annual for me the grape, the rofe, renew 
The juice neOareous, and the balmy dew. Pope. 

2. That which is reckoned by the year. 

The king's majefty 

Does purpofe honour to you; to which 
A thou fund pounds a-ycar, annual fupport. 

Out of his grace he adds. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. That which lafts only a year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants 
that are annual , feemeth to be caufed by the 
over-expence of the fap 5 which being prevented, 
they will fuperannuate, if they ftand warm. Bacon. 

Every tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be 
an annual plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit 
proceeding from the coat that was fuperinduced 
over the wood the laft year. Ray. 

A'nnually. adv. [from annual.] Y ear¬ 
ly ; every year. 

By two drachms, they thought it fuflicient to 
Ggnify a heart; becaufe the heart at one year 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarter of an 
ounce ; and, unto fifty years, annually encreafeth 
the weight of one drachm. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The whole ftrength of a nation it the utmeflt 
that a prince can raifc annually from his fubje&s. 

Swift. 

Annuitant, n.f [from annuity.] He 
that poflefles or receives an annuity. 
ANNUITY, n.f. [annuite, Fr.] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term* of 
life or years. The differences between 
a rent and an annuity are, that every 
rent is going out of land; but an *»- 
nuity charges only the granter, or his 
heirs, that have afiets by defeent. The 
fecond'difference is, that, for the re¬ 
cover)* of an annuity, no aftion lies, 
, but only jJtc writ of annuity agaiuft the 
« granter. 
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granter, his heirs, or focceflbrs; but of 
a rent, the fame actions lie as do of land. 
The third difference is, that an annuity 
is never taken for affets, becaufe it is 
no freehold in law; nor fhall be put in 
execution upon a ftature merchant, fta- 
tute ftaple, or elegit, 5 a rent may. 

Cowell. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fon of one 
earl,- and brother to another, who fupplied his ex- 
pence, beyond what his annuity from his father 
would bear. Clarendon. 

1 To An-nv'l. <u. a . [from null us.] 

1. To make void ; to nullify; to abro¬ 
gate ; to abolifh. 

That which gives force to the law, js the autho¬ 
rity that enatb it; and whoever deftroys this 
authority, does, in effect, annul the law. Rogers. 

2. To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light, 4bc pure wo.k at Qod, to me *s extinct. 
And all her various obje&s of delight 
Annsail'd, which might in part my grief have eas'd. 

Mil lor. 

A'nnular, adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In 
the form of a riug. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or 

* leg, rife up, be has tied them to the bones by an- 
nular ligaments. Chey.it. 

Annulary, adj. [from annulus, Lat.] 
In the form of rings. 

Bdcaufc. continual refpiration is neceflary, the 
wind-pipe is made with annmlary cartilages, that 
the fides of it may not flag and fall together. Ray. 

A'nnulet. n. f. [from annulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark 
of diftin&ion, which the fifth brother of 
any family ought to bear in his coat of 
arms. 

3. Amulets are alfo a part of the coat- 
armour of feveral families; they were 
anciently reputed a mark of nobility 
aud jurifdi&ion, it being the cuftom of 
prelates to receive their invefiiture per 
baculum & annulum. 

■a 

+• archite&ure.] The fmall fquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarter round, are called annulets . 

5. Annulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat 
moulding common to other parts of the 
column; fo called, becaufe it encom- 
paffes the column round. Chambers. 

To ANNITMERATE. nt. a. [annunyro, 
Lat.] To add to a former number; to 
unite to fomething before mentioned. 

Annumeraction. n. f [annumeratio, 
Lai.] Addition to a former number. 

To ANNUNCIATE. [< unnuncio , 

Lat ] To bring tidings; to relate 
fomething that has fallen out; a word 
not in popular ufe. 

Ann VNCiA^r ion day. n. f. [from an- 
nunc 1 ate.] The day celebrated by the 
church, in memory of the angel’s falu- 
tation of the bleffed Virgin; folemnized 
with us on the twenty-fifth of March. 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady- 
day, meditate on the incarnation of our blc fled 
Saviour : and fo upon all the feftivaft of the year. 

Taylor. 

A'nooy N£. adj. [from a and itCi*.] That 
which has the power of mitigating pain. 

Yetdurft /he not too deeply probe the wound. 

As hoping ftill the nobler parts were found; 


But ftrove with anodynes t’ afliinge the fm.vrt, 

And mildly thus her med'eine did impart. Dryd. 

Anodynes , or abaters of pi.n of the alimentary 
kind, are fuch things as relax the ten/ion of the 
affected nervous fibres, as decoctions of cmol- 
lient fubftances thofe things which deftroy the 
particular acrimony which occafions the pain ; 
or what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by 
procuring fleep. Arbuthmt. 

To- ANO'INT. *u. a. [oindre, enoindre, 
part, oint, enoint, Fr.] 

1. To rub over with unftuous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom. Shakefp. 

Thou /halt have oliv^'iees throughout all thy 
co a ft s, but thou /halt not anoint thyliif with the 
oil: for thine olive /hall caft his fruit. 

Deut • xxvilt* 40. 

2. To linear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldmna borne. 
Are pour'd to wa/h his body, joint by joint. 

And fragrant o.ls the ftiffen’d limbs anoint.' 

Dry den, 

3. To confecrate by un&ion. 

I wnild not fee thy After 
In his anointed fle/h ftick boari/h fangs. Shakefp. 

Ano'inter. n. J. [from anoint.] The 
perfon that anoints. 

Ano'malism. n.f. [from anomaly.] Ano¬ 
maly ; irregularity; deviation from the 
common rule. DiQ. 

Anomali'stical. adj. [from anomaly.] 
Irregular; applied in altronomy to the 
year, taken tor the time in which the 
earth paffeth through its orbit, diftinft 
from the tropical year. 

An o' m a lous. adj. [a print, and 5 piaX^] 
Irregular ; out of rule ; deviating from 
the general method* or analogy of things. 
It is applied, in grammar, to words 
deviating from the common rules of 
inflection ; and, in ailronomy, to the 
feemiugly irregular motions of the pla¬ 
nets. 

There will strife anomalous disturbances not only 
in civil and artificial, but alfo in military officers. 

Brown't Vulgar Err ours. 

He being acquainted with fomc charasters of 
every fpccch, you may at pleafure make him un- 
derftand anomalous pronunciation. Holder • 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and 
iron 5 to which we may join that anomalous body, 
quickfilver or mercury. Locke. 

Anomalously. adv. [from anomalous.] 
Irregularly; in a manner coutrary to 
rule. 

Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly 
framed, and anomaloujly proceeded from Adam. 

Browns Vulgar Errours.J 

ANO'MALY. n.f. \_anomalie,rr. anoma¬ 
lies, Lat. asvfJMXG*.] Irregularity ; de¬ 
viation from the common rule. 

If we /hould chance to find a mother debauch¬ 
ing her daughter, as fuch monfters have been 
Teen, we mu ft charge this upon a peculiar aromely 
and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not purfue the many pfeudographids in 
ufe, but intend to Jhew how moft of thefe ano¬ 
malies in writing might be avoided, and better 
fupplied. Holder. 

A'nomy. n.f. [aprint, andro^^.] Breach 
of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no 
more evil, it if no fin, no anomy • 

Brant ball againjf Ifolbes. 

Ano'n. adv. [ Junius imagines it to be an 
elliptical form of fpeaking for in one, 
that is, in one minute ; Skinner from a 
^r.tl neon, ©r near \ Mind * from oh on*] 
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1. Quickly ; foon ; in a fhort time# 

A little fnow, tumbled about, 

Aston becomes a mountain. Sbakefpeare . 

Will they come abroad anont 

Shall we fee young Ob cron ? Ben Jctifsn. 

However, wicr.cfs, Heav’n ! 

Heav’n, witnefs thou arm l while we difeharge 
Freely cur part. Milton. 

He was not without defign at that prclent, ap 
/hall be made wit anon', meaning by that device 
to withdraw himfelf. Clarendon. 

Still as I did the leaves infpire. 

With fuch a purple light they ftione. 

As if they had been made of fire, . 

Arid ipre.iding fo, would flame anon. 

2. Sometimes; now and then ; 
times. In this fenfe is ufed 
anon* for now and then. 

Full forty days he pafs'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in /hady vale, each night. 

Or harbour'd »n-one cave, is not reveal’d. Milton, 

Ano'nymovs. adj. [% print, and orop.a.] 
Wanting a name. 

Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another 
ancrymcui InfeCi of the waters. R*j. 

They would forthwith publiih flinders unpu- 
ni/hed, the authors being anonymous , the imme¬ 
diate publifhers thereof fculking. 

Notes on the Dune tad. 

Anonymously, adv. [from anonymous.] 
Without a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come 
out anonymoujjy, among complaints of fpurious edi¬ 
tions. Swift. 

A'norexy. n.f. [avogxfta.] Inappetency, 
or loathing of food. J Quincy. 

Ako'ther. adj. [from an and other.] 

1. Not the fame. 

He that %pU not lay a foundation for perpetual 
difarder, muft of neceflity find another rile of go¬ 
vernment than that. Locke. 

in One more; a new addition to the 
former number. 


A fourth ? 
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What! will the line ilretch out to th* crack of 
doom ? 

Another yet ?—a feventb! I’ll fee no more. 

Sbakefpeare. 

, Any other ; any one elfe. 

If one; man fin againft another, the judge /ball 
judge him. I Samuel, ii. 25. 

W hy not of her ? preferr’d above the reft 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love pro- 
fefs’d; 

So had another been, where he his vows addrefsM. 

Dtydcn. 

Not one’s felf. 

A man /hall have di/fufed hia life, his felf, 
and his whole concernments fo far, that he can 
weep his forrows with another '9 eyes; when he 
has another heart befidcs his owp, both to /hare, 
and to fupport his grief. South. 

5 . Widely different; much altered. , 

When the foul is beaten from its ftation, and 
the mounds of virtue are broken down, it be¬ 
comes quite another thing from what it was be¬ 
fore. South 

Ano'thergaines .esdj. [SeeANOTHB*- 
ouess.] Of another kind. This word 

I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the bafty fool, I 
might have had anotbergaines hu/band than Da*, 
mtas. " ' Sidney. 

Ako't h e r o 0 ess. adj. [This word, which 
though rarely ufed in writing, is fome- 
what frequent in collqquial language, I 
conceive to be corrupted from another 
guife ; that is, of a different guife, or 
manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocua! where art thou? It ufed to go 1 in 
anothergufs manner in thy time. Arbuthnot. 

M 2 A'nsati* 
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A'n sated, aij. [anfatus, Lat.] Having 
handles; or fomething in the form of 
handles. 

Ye A'NSWER. v. n. [The etymology is 
uncertain ; the Saxons had anbj-papian, 
but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have 

mnpwccrden.] 

1. To fpeak in return to a queftion. 

Art we fuccour’d ? are the Moors remov’d ? 
Anjwer thefe queftion* firft, and then a thou fend 
more. 

A* facer them altogether* ^ Dry dm. 

3. To fpeak in oppofition. 

No man wai able to anfwer him a word. 

Matthew* axii • 46* 

tf it be faid, we may difeover the elementary 
Ingredients of things, I anjwer, that it is not 
neeefTary that fucb a. ducovery Ihould be prafli- 
cab'e. # Boyle. 

9 „ To be accountable forwith far 

Thofe many had not dared to do evil 
If the firft man that did th’ edi& infringe 
H 3 rd anjwer* d fie his deed. Sbakrfpcare. 

Some men have finned in the principles of 
humanity, and muft amfwerfor not being men. 

Brown's Vulgar- Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author 
trail anjwer for it* _ _ Locke. 

4. To vindicate; to give a junificatory 
account of: with far*. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laft, 
taadc little impreffion on myfel i ; but 1 cannot 
anjwer for my family* Swift. 

, To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well 
improved, let thofe anjwer either to God or man, 
who have been the authors and promoters of fuch 
wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to probe# his .youth. 

And rear him up to virtue. You mull bear 
The future blame, and. anjwer to the world* 

When you refute the eafy honefr means 
Of taking care of him. Ssutbem. 

, To corrcfpond to; to fiiit with. 

As in water face anfwerctb to face, fo the heart 
of man to man. Frew* xxvii. 19. 

. To be equivalent to ; to (land for 

ferne thing elfc. 

A fcaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
jr 1 but money anjweretb all things. 

EccL x. 19. 

• fatisfy any claim or petition of 
right or juftice. 

.elmane with ragefol eves bade him defend 
himfelf; for no lefs than his life would anfwer 
it. Sidney. 

Revenge the jeering: and diJHain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who fhidies day and night 
To anjwer all the debt he owes unto you,. 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 

H Sbakrjptare. 

Let h« neck mnfwer for it* if there is any mar¬ 
tial law- hi the world. Shakefpeare. 

Men no fooner find their appetites. unamjwerti, 
than they complain the times are injurious. 

Raleigh. 

That yearly rent la ftill paid,, even as the former 
cafualty itfclt was wont to be, in parcel, meal paid 
in and anfwered . Baton. 

9. To aft reciprocally- «. 

Say, do ’ft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 
Do the firings anjwer to thy noble hand ? Dryd. 

10. To fland as oppofitc or correlative to 
fomeihing elfe. 

There can but two things create love, perfec¬ 
tion and ufefulnefs ; to which anjwer r on our 
part, 1. Admiration; and, a. Defire 1 and both 
thefe are centered in love. Tcyhr. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

Weapoos muft needs be dangerous things, if 
they anjwtrtd the bulk of fo prodigious a perfon. 

Swift. 
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[2. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. . 

Our part is, to choofe out the moft deferring 
objeas, and the moft likely to anjwer the ends 
of our charity; and when this is done, all is 
done that lies In our power 1 the reft muft be * e » l 
to providence. # Atterburj. 

13. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit. 

Till I and my affairs are anfwered . Shabejpeare. 

14. To fucceed; to produce the wtlhed 
event. 

Jafon followed her counfel, whereto when the 

event had anfwered, he again demanded the fleecy 

Raletgb. 

In operations upon bodies for their verfion or al¬ 
teration, the trial in great quantities doth not 

anjwer the trial in fmaU: and fo deceiveth many. 

7 1 Bacon. 

15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 
fummons ; in which fenfe, though figu- 
ratively, the following paflage may be, 
perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anjwer, 
with thy uncovered body, thia extremity of the 
Ikies. ^ . Sbakefpcare. 

16. To be over-againft any thing. 

Fire anjwers fire, and, by their paly beams. 

Each battle fees the other's umber'd face. Sbak. 
Answer, n.f. [from Te anfwer.] 

1. That which is faid, whether in fpeech 
or writing, in return to a queftion, or 
poiition. 

It was a tight fwjwer of the phyfician to his 

patient, that had fore eyes r If you have more 

plcafiirein wine.than in your fight, wine is good. 

Locke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribu¬ 
nal, without being able to give a ready anjwer 
to the queftions which he fhall than put to us, 
about the poor and the affii&ed, the hungry and 
the naked, the Tick and imprifoned f Atterbury. 

2. An account to be given to the demand 
of juftice. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anjwer for it. 

That you fhall chide your trefpafs. Shakefpeare. 

3. In law, a confutation of a charge ex¬ 
hibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anjwer ought to have three quali¬ 
ties ; it ought to be pertinent to the matter in 
hand; it ought to be abfolute and unconditional * 
it ought to be clear and cert sin. Ay Ufa. 

A'nswer-jobber. ir. f. [from anfwer and 
jobber .] He that makes a trade of writ¬ 
ing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do 
with anjwer •Jobbers, it, Jthat they have no con- 
fcience. ^ Swift. 

A'nswerable. adj. [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made; 
that which may be anfwered; as, the 
argument; though fubtle, is yet anfwer- 
cble. 

z . Obliged to give an account; obliged 
to anfwer any demand of juftice; or 
ftand the trial of an accufation.. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fboold 
be anjwerabie, and bound to bring forth every one 
of that kindred, at all times, to be juftified, when 
he Ihould be required, or charged with any trsafon 
or felony. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyfician Ihould 
manifeilly preferibe poifon to all hi* patients, be 
cannot be juftly puniftied, but is anjwerabie only 
to God ? Swift . 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to 
their charge, than to other men, becaufc that 
would he to make church government aifwerablt 
for the errors of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondenu MtCrOSOft <8 
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It wis but fuch a likenefs as an Imperfeft glaft 
doth give, anfwerablt enough in fome features and 
colours, but erring in others* Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, ac¬ 
companying fuch as came to be regiftered among 
the worthies, brought forth children anjwerabie in 
quality to thofe that begot them." Raleigh. 

4. Proportionate; fuitable. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anjwerabie ; add faith. 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 

Of ail the reft. # Milton* 

c. Suitable; fuited. 

The Following, by certain eftates of men, #»- 
fwerable to that which a great perfon himfelf 
profefleth, as of foldiert to him that hath been 
employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon. 

If anjwerabie ftyle I can obtain. 

Of my celeftial patronefs. MJton* 

6 . Equal; equivalent. 

There be no kings whofe means are anfwerabtr 
unto other men’s defires. Raleigh* 

7. Relative; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, 

there Ihould be fome anjwerabie fentence of 
thanks provided particularly to follow, is not re- 
quifite. Hooker*. 

A'nsweraBLY. adnt. [from anfwerabk .] 
In due proportion ; with proper cor- 

refpondcnce; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be entire, and 
free from iftands, they arc anfwerably deeper.- 

Brercwood an Languages *0 
It bears light forts, into the atmofphere, to » 
greater or lefler height, anjwerably to the greater 
or lefler intenfenefs of the heat. Woodward* 

A'nswer able ness. n.f. [from anfwer- 
able.] The quality of being anfwer* 
able. ’ Dia. 

A'nswbrer. n.f. [from anfwer.] 
i. He that anfwers; he that (peaks in re¬ 
turn to what another has fpoken. 

I know your mind, end 1 will fatisfy it; neither 
will I. do it like a niggardly anjwerer, going no 
further than the bounds of the queftion. Sidney. 

z. He that manages the controverfy a~ 
gainft one that has written firft. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ Igno¬ 
rance and malice together; bccaufe it gives hr* 
anjwerer double work. Swifts 

Ant. n. f [semete, Sax. which Junius 
imagines, not without probability, to 
have been firft contrafted to aemt, and 
then foftened to ant.] An emmet; a 
pifmire. A fmaU infeft that lives in 
great numbers together in hillocks. 

Wr’fl fet thee to fchool to an ant, to teach then 
there’* no lab’ring in the winter. Sbakejpearu. 

Me thinks, all cities now but ant-hills ore. 

Where when the feveral labourers I fee 
For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain. 

They’re all but mats carrying eggs, ft raw, and' 
grain. Donne. 

Learn each fmaU people’* genius, policies ; 

The ants republick, and the realm of bee*. Pope. 

Ant-bear. it. f. [from ant and bear.] 
An animal that feeds on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infefts j and fome 
live wholly upon them; a* two forts of tamaoduas 
upon ents, which therefore are called in Englifti 

ant-bears. Ray. 

Ant-hi ll, or hillock, n.f. [from ant 
and hill. ] The fmall protuberances of 
earth in which ants make their nefts. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be 
ftalned with red; becaufc rhe ants drop upon them 
their flinging liquor, which hath the efiett of oil 
of vitriol. Ray* 

Thofe who have fean aat-hilUcAs, have eafily* 

perceived 
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fjCftcemd thofe fmall heaps of corn about their 

utils. Addifom. 

A n’t. A contraction for and it, or rather 
and if it ; as, an*t pltafe you ; that is, 
and if it pleafe yon. 

Antagonist, n.f [fori and <*?«/»*£<».] 

1. One who contends « ith another ; an 
opponent. It implies generally a per- 
fonal and particular oppofition. 

Our antagonist in theft coat i overlies may have 
met with (jtfne not unlike to Ithacius. hooker. 

What was fet before him. 

To heave, puli, drivv, and break, he ftill perform’d, 
Kent daring to appear antagonism Milton. 

It is not fit that the hiftory of a perfon fiiould 
appear, dll the prejudice both of his antagenifs and 
adherents be fattened and fubdued. Addtjon. 

2. Contrary. 

The ftiort club con lifts of thole who are under 
five feet ; ours is to be compofed of fuch as are 
above fix. Thefe we look upon as the two extremes 
and antogonS* °f the fpccies j confidering all thefe 
as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. Addifon. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonift is that muf- 
de which countera&s feme other. 

A relaxation of a mufcle mull produce a fpafm 
is its antagm'p, because the equilibrium is de¬ 
stroyed. " Arhuthnot. 

To Anta'conize. *u. n. [from am and 
ayvriQe.] To contend again# another. 

Difim 

Anta'l g 1 c k. adj. [from am, again#, and 
*Xy&, pain.] That which (often* pain; 
anodyne. 

ANTAN ACLASIS. n. f. [Lat. from 

avktraxAacr*;, from afla»axAa*r, to drive 

back.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame 
word is repeated in a different, if not 
in a contrary fignification; as. In thy 
youth Lorn fome craft, that in old age thou 
may ft get thy living •without craft. Craft, 
in the fir# place, fignifies fcience or oc¬ 
cupation ; in the fecond, deceit or fub 
tilty. 

2. It is alio a returning to the matter at 
the end of a long parenthefis; as. Shall 
that heart (•which does not only feel them , 
hut bath all motion tf his life placed in 
them), (hall that heart, Ifay , &c. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

AnTAPHRoni'TiCK. adj. [from 
again#, and ’A ppifra, Venus.] That 
which is efficacious again# the venereal 
difeafe. 

AntapopleGtick. adj. [fori, agaiuft, 
and dxovaq£ft?, an apoplexy.] Good 
again# an apoplexy. 

Antarctic it. adj. [fori, again#, and 

the bear or northern conftella- 
tion.] The fouthern pole, fo called, as 
oppofite to the northern. 

Downward as far as antarBick. Milton. 

They that had fail’d from near th’ antarBick pole. 
Their treafure fafe, and all their vcfiels whole. 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of cither A>ck or fea. Waller. 

Antarthri'tick. adj. [dm, again#, 
and dffywi*, the gout. Good again# 
the gout.] 

Avtasthma'tick. adj. ffrom dm and 
d<7$fui.] Good again# the a#hraa. 

ANTE. A Latin particle figni fy ing be¬ 
fore, which is frequently uied in com- 
pofitioni, ai, antediluvian, before the 
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flood; antechamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. .• 

A'ntiact. n.f. [from ante and aft .] A 
former adl. 

Anteambulaction, n . f [from ante 
and antbulatio, Lat.] A walking before. 

Dih. 

To ANTECE'DE. *v. n. [from ante, be¬ 
fore, and cedo, to go.] To precede; 
to go before. 

It leans confonant to reafao, that the fabrick of 
the world did not long antecede its motion. Hale. 

Antece'dence. n . f. [from antecede .] 
The aft or ftate of going before ; pre¬ 
cedence. 

It is impofiible that mixed bodies can be eternal, 
becaufe there is ncceflarily a pre-exiftence of the 
fimple bodies, and an antecedence of their conftitu- 
rion preceding the ex i Hence of mixed bodies. Halt. 

AntecbGewt. adj. [antecedems, Lat.] 

1. Going before ; preceding. Antecedent 
is ufcd, I think, only with regard to 
time; precedent, with regard both to 
time and place. 

fo aflerc, that God looked upon Adam’s fall as 
a fin, and pun? feed it, when, without any antece¬ 
dent fin of his, it was impofiible for him not to fall, 
ftems a thing that highly reproaches efiential 
equity and goodnds. South. 

2. It has to before the thing which is fup- 
pofed to follow. 

No one is £6 hardy m to fay, God is is his 
debt j that he owed him a nobler being: for exift- 
ence mull be antecedent to merit. Collier. 

Did the blood firll exifi, antecedent to the forma¬ 
tion of the heart l But that is to fet the efie& be¬ 
fore the caufe. Bentley. 

AnteceGbnt. n.f [antecedent, Lat.] 
i« That which goes before. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is In¬ 
deed tl»e nocefiary antecedent, if not alfo the direfl 
caufe, of a finocr’s return to God. South. 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the 
relative is fubjoined; as, the man who 
comes hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of fubftantivCs 
with adje&ives, the noun with the verb, and the 
relative with the antecedent . Afcbam 

3. In logick, the fir# propofition of an 
enthymeme, or argument confiding only 
of two propofitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are 
thofe whofe parts are united by the conditional 
particle if\ as, if the fun be fixed, the earth mull 
move: if there w 00 fixe, there will be no fmoke. 
The firft part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein 
the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, 
the other is called the conjequcnt. Watts's Logick . 

AntecbGently. adv. [from antece¬ 
dent.] In the ftate of antecedence, or 
going before; previoufly. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of pofiibilities. South. 

ANTECE'SSOR . n. f. [Latin.] One who 
goes before, or leads another 5 the prin¬ 
cipal. DiH. 

Antech a'mbrr. n. f. [from ante, be¬ 
fore, and chamber ; it is generally writ¬ 
ten, improperly, antichamber.] The 
chamber that leads to the chief apart¬ 
ment. 

The empreis has the antic banders paft. 

And this way moves with a diforder’d hafte. Dryd. 

His amtichomier, and room of audience, are lit¬ 
tle fquare chambers wainfeoted. Addifvn. 

ANTECU'RSOR, n.f. [Latin.} One who 
runs before. Die}. 


To A'ntedate. v. a. [from ante, and 
do, datum, Lat.] 

1. To date earlier than the real time, fo 
as to confer a fi&itious antiquity. 

Now thou hall lov’d roe one whole day. 
To-morrow, when thou Icav’ft, what wilt thou fay I 
W jit thou then antedate fome new-made vow. 

Or fay, that now 

We arc not juft thofe perfons, which we were ? 

Donne . 

_ By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate hi* 
life, and makes himfelf contemporary with the 
ages paft. Collier, 

2. To take fomething before the proper 
time. 

Our joys below it can improve. 

And antedate the bills above. Pope m 

Antedilu'vian. adj. [from ante, be¬ 
fore, and diluvium, a deluge.] 

1. Exifting before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the ftone and 
marble of the antediluvian earth were totally dif- 
folved. ^ Woodward • 

2. Relating to things exifting before the 
deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
duceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the antediluvian chronology. Brown's Vu/g. Err • 

Antediltu'vian. n.f. One thaklived 
before the Hood. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antediluvians, that we give him 
thanks for contrafling the days of our trial. 

Bentley • 

A'ntblope. n • f [The etymology is 
uncertain.] A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 

Spenfer. 

Antemhri'dian. adj. [from ante, be¬ 
fore, and meridian, noon.] Before noon. 
Anteme'tick. adj. [am, again#, and 
i/Aw, to vomit.] That which has the 
power of calming the ftomach ; of pre¬ 
venting or flopping vomiting. 

Antem u'ndane. adj. [ante, before, and 
mundus , the world.] That which was 
before the creation of the world. 
Antenu'mber. n. f. [from ante and 
number.] The number that precedes 
another. 

Whatfoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing 
to confent of notes, is rather to be aferibed to the 
antenumher, chan to the entire number, as that the 
found returceth after fix, or after twelve; fo that 
the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but die 
lixth or the twelfth. Bacon • 

AGtepast. n.f. [from ante, before, and 
paft urn, to feed. ] A foretafte ; fome¬ 
thing taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expeft our hlifs only in the fatiatlng 
our appetites, it might be reafonable, by frequent 
antepajis, to excite our gull for that profufe perpe¬ 
tual meal. Decay of Piety • 

A'ntepbnult. n.f. [antepcnultima, Lat.] 
The la# fyliable but two, as the fyllable 
te in antepenult: a term of grammar. 
Antbpilb'pticic. adj. [fori and ixi- 

. ] A medicine again# con vulfions* 

That bexoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diureti- 
cal, coral antepileptical, we will not deny. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours • 

To A' nth pone. *y. a. [antepono, Lat.] 
To fet one thing before another; to pre¬ 
fer one thing to another. Di&. 

AnteprbdiGament. n.f. [anteprediea* 
mentum , Lat*] Something to be known 
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in the ftudy of logick, previoufly to the 
dottrine of the predicament. 

Anterio'rity. -jt. / [from outer tour. ] 
Priority; the Hate of being before, either 
in time or lituation. 

Ante'riour. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Go¬ 
ing before, either with regard to time or 
place. 

It chat be the anter'ttur or upper part wherein the 
fcnle-i are placed, and that the poftcriour and l#wer 
part, which is oppofitc thereunto, there is no infe¬ 
rior or former part in this animal; for the fenfes 
being placed at both extremes, make both ends an 
Uricur , which is impofiible. Eroivn's Vulg Err . 

ANTES, ti.f [Latin.] Pillars of large 
dimenfions that fupport the front of a 
building. 

A ntestc^m ac h. n,/, [from ante, before, 
and ftomach.] A cavity which leads 

- into the ftomach. 

In birds there is no xnaftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth j but it is immediately 
fivallowed into sr kind of atttfhmacb, which 1 have 
obferved in pifeivorout birds. Ray. 

Anthelmi'nthick. adj. [am, againli, 
and iAfu» 9 of, a worm.] That which 
kills worms. 

Aq thefmint ticks, or contrary to worms, are things 
which are known by experience to kill them, as 
oils, or honey taken upon an empty ftomach. 

Jlrbutbnot. 

A'nth em. n. f, [a> 3 u/*»c{> a hymn fung 
in alternate parts, and ftiould therefore 
be written ant hymn.] A holy fbng ; a 
fong performed as part of divine fervice. 

Cod Mofes firft, then David did infpire, 

To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denh, 

There is no paflion that is not finely exprefled in 
thofe parts of the infpired writings, which are pro¬ 
per for divine fongt and anthems • * Addi/ri. 

An THO LO CY .ft./. [arSoAoyia,from a» 3 of, 

a flower, and *«'* > to gather.] 

1. A col left ion of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

A'nthony’s fire. «,/ Akindofery- 

flpilas. ’ 

ANTHRAX, n, /, [avBfu£, a burning 
coal.] A fcab or blotch that is made by 
a corrofive humour, which burns the 
lkin, and occalions Iharp pricking pains; 
a carbuncle. Quinty. 

Anthropo'iocy. n, /. [from 

man, and 'biyu, to difeourfe.] The doc¬ 
trine of anatomy; the do&rine of the 
form and ftrufture : of the body of man. 

AnTHROPOMo'rPHITE. ft. / [ar$£«w-6- 

pto^o?.] One who believes a human 
form in the Deity. 

Chriftians as well as Turks have had whnlc feCts 
contending that the Deity was corporeal and of hu¬ 
man lb ape; though few profefs themfelves enthro- 
pomorpbites^ y*t We may find many among ft the ig¬ 
norant of that opinion. Letke. 

ANTHROPo'pATHY.ff.yi [ar&£«»o ? , man. 

. and wa$ot» paflion.] The fcnfibUity of 
man; the paflions of man. 

ANIHROP&PIIAGI. n. / It has no 
Jingular . [arSfworoc, man, and $uyu, to 

- ! eat.] Man-eaters; cannibals; thofe 

that live upon human flefti. 

The cannibals that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi , and men whole heads 
Do grow beneath their {boulders. Sbakefp. Otbclk . 
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Anthropophaci'nian. n./. A ludi¬ 
crous word, formed by SbaiJpeare from 
anthropophagi, for the fake of a formida¬ 
ble found. 

Go, knock, and call; he'll {peak like an antbrt- 
fophaginian unto thee: knock, I fay. Shakrfp. I 

Anthropophagy, n. /. [arSf«wo<, a! 
man, and to cat.] The quality 
of eating human flefh, or man-eating. 

Upon {lender foundations was railed the anthre- 
f^pbagy of Diomcdes his horfes. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

Anthropo'sophy . n./. [a»%woj, man, 
and aotpia, wifdom.-] The knowledge 
of the nature of man. 

Amt hypko't i c ml. ad}, [ from am .againli, 
and fleep.] That which has the 
power of preventing fleep ; that which 
is efficacious againli a lethargy. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRl'ACK.tfnJr.[from arr*, 
againli, and vvoxp*^ MV -ocw] Good againli 
hypochondriack maladies. 

AN/IJ} PO PHQRA . n, /, f aySwrotpoga.] 
A figure in rhetorick, which fignifies a 
contrary ilhtion, or inference, and is 
when an objection is refuted or difproved 
by the oppolitionof a contrary fentenee. 

Smith's Rhetorick . 

Anthyste'rick. adj, [from urn, againli, 
and £rsitxo?«] Good againli hyftericks. 

ANTI, [ am . ] A particle much ufed in 
compofition with words derived from the 
Greek, and lignifics contrary to ; as, an - 
timonarchicdl, oppofite to monarchy. 

Anti a'c i d. adj. [from <£«•!, and acidus, 
four.] Contrary to fournefs 5 alkalis. 

Oils arc antacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony: 
but as they arc hard of digeftion,they produce acri¬ 
mony of ^another fort. Arbutbnot. 

Antichache'ctick. adj. [from am, 
againli, and a bad habit.] 

Things adapted to the cure of a bad 
confiitution. 

A Nt 1 c h a'm b e r. n. / This word is cor¬ 
ruptly written for antechamber ; which 
fee. 

Antichristian .adj, [from am ,againft, 
and Oppofite to chxiftianity. 

That defpifed, abject, opprctTed fort of men, the 
miniftexs, whom the wcrld would make antkbrif- 
tian , and fo deprive th-tn of heaven. South, 

Antichri'stianism. n./ [from anti- 
chriftian .] Oppolition or contrariety to 
chrifltanity. ft* 

Have we not feen many, whofe opimons have 
fattened upon one another the brand of or.tUbrij 
tianifm t * Decay of Piety. 

Antichristia'nity. n,/ [from anti- 
chriftian,'] Contrariety to chriftianity. 

Antiochronism. [am, again ft, and 

^o>of, time.] Deviation from the right 
order or account of time. 

To ANTICIPATE. *v. a. [ anticipo, Lat.] 

1. To take fomething fooner than another, 
fo as tp prevent him that comes after; 
to take firft poffeffion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every mm, to draw h»m early into his church ; tr 
give piety the prepofTeflion, and fo to engage him 
in holinef*. Hammond. 

If our A pottle had maintained fuch an antici 
fating principle engraven upon our fouls before ail 
exercifc of reaf »n; what did he talk of fecking the 
Lord, feeing that the knowledge of him was innate 
and perpetual t t Bentley, 
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z. To take up before the rime at which any 
thing might be regularly had.- 

I find I have anticipated already, and taken up 
from Boccacc, before 1 come to him ; but I am of 
the temper of kings, who are for prefent money, 
no matter how thry pay it. Dry den. 

3. To foretafte, or take an impreffion of 
fomething, which is not yet, rs if it 
really was. 

The life of the drfperate equals the anxiety of 
death, who but att the life of the damned, and an¬ 
ticipate the deflations of hell. Bremen's Vulg. Err. 

Why fhould we 

Anticipate our forrows : *tis like thofe 

That die for fear of death. Denham. 

4. To prevent any thing by crowding in 
before it; to preclude. 

Time, thou anticipat'ft my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpnfe never is o'ertook, 

Unlcfs the deed go with it. Sbakefpeare. 

I am far from pretending to inftru& the profef- 
fion, or anticipating their directions tc.fuch as are 
under their government. Arbutbnot. 

Anticipation, n./ [from anticipate .] 

1 - The afl of taking up fomething before 
its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four 
days too late, by reafon of thcaforefald anticipation , 
and our ncglcft of it. Holder . 

It is not enough to be mif-rable when the time 
comes, unlefs we makeourfeives fo beforehand, and 
by anticipation. VEftrange. 

*2. F.otetafte. 

It we really live under the hope of future Lappi- 
nefs, we {hall taftc it by tvay of anticipation and 
forethought; an image of it will meet our minds 
often, and (lay there, as all pleafing expectations 
-do. Attrrbvry. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reafons 
of that opinion can be known. 

The tail and weft, the north and fouth, have the 
fame antkipaJion concerning one lupreme dilpofer 
of things* ^ Stilling fleet. 

What nation Is there, thnt, without am teach¬ 
ing, have not a kind ©f anticipation, or preconceived 
notion of a Deity ? x Durham. 

A' n t i c k . adj. [probably from antiquus, 
ancient, as things out of ufe appear 
old.] Odd ; ridiculoufly wild ; buffoon 
in gefticulation. 

What! dares the {lave 
Come hither cover'd with an anrick face. 

And fleer and fcorn at our f lemrity ? 

Sbaktfpcare's Romcocnd Juliet. 

Of all our antick fights, and pageantry. 

Which Englifti idiots rjun in crowds to fee. D/yd. 

The pr-ae was to be conferred upon th ■ whiftlcr, 
that could go through his tunc without laughipg, 
though provoked by the antick pettures ©f a roerry 
Andrew, who was to play tricks.^ Addfon. 

A'ntick. V ./ ' - 

1. He that plays antlcks 5 he that ufps odd 
gefticulation ; a buffoon. 

Within the hollow crown. 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps death bis cou.t; and there the antick fits. 
Sc rffiog his ft ate. . Shakrfp care. 

If you fliould fihile he grows impatient.— 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ©urfelvcs. 
Were he the verieft antick in the world, Shahjp. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold. 
Woven with an ticks, and wild imagery. Fairy 

For e’en at firft reflection {he efpics 
Such toys, fuch antkh , and fuch vanities, 

As {he retires and ihrinks for fhame and fear. Davfet . 

To A'ntick. *u. a. [from antick .] To 
make antick. 

Mine own tongue 

Splits what it fpcaks j the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us all.. Sbakefpeare • 
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A'ntickly, ad*v. [from antick.} In an 
antick manner; with odd poftures; wild 
gefticulations, or fanciful appearance. 

Scrambling, out-facing, fafljion-mongring boys. 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and flander. 
Go antickly , and fliew an outward hideoufocfs. 
And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words, 

Sbakefpeare - 

ANTICLTMAX. n.f t rom dm and *Xi- 

A fentence in which the I ail part 
exprefles feme thing lower than the firft. 

A certain figure, which was unknown to the 
ancients, is called by fome an anticlimax. Addifon. 

This diftich is frequently mentioned as an ex¬ 
ample 2 

Next conies Daihoufley, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant cornel to the carl of Mar. 

Anticonvu'lsive. etdj. [from am, a- 
gainii, and con c vuJft r ve.} Good againft 
convulftons. 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofi- 
t5on in the blood, produces the allhma, as antkou- 
wljw* medicines. Fltyer. 

A'NTICOR^jt. f [from am, againft, and 
cor, the heart.] 

A preternatural 1 welling of a round figure, occa- 
fioned by a fanguine and bilious humour, and ap¬ 
pearing in a horfe's breafl, oppofite to his heart. 
An anticor may kill a horfe, unlefs it be brought 
to a fuppuration by good remedies* Furrier's Din. 

Ant ico^u rtier. n.f [fromdm, againft, 
and courtier.1 One that oppofes the court. 

Anti'dotal. adj. [from antidote .] That 
which has the quality of an antidote, or 
the power of counteracting potion. 

That be zoar is antidotal, we £haU not deny. Brown. 

Animals that can innoxioufiy digeft thefc poi- 
fons, become antidotal to the poifon digeftrd. 

Brown i Vulgar Ermurs. 

A'ntiDOTE. n.f. [arr&ol&, anfidcti/s, 

Lat. a thing given in oppofttion to 
fbroething elfe.] 

A medicine given to expel the. miftbic/s of ano¬ 
ther, as of poifon. *%uincy* 

Truft aot the pbyficiaa. 

His anrid^es are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Sbakefpeare. 

What fool would believe that antidote delivered 
by Picrius againft the ftiog of a fcorpion > to fit 
upon an aft, with ohe’s lace towards his tail. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Toifon will work againft the flan t beware ; 

For ev*ry meal an antidote prepare. Dry den jun\ 

Antidysente'ricic. adj. [from am, 
againft, and dyfenteria , a bloody flux. ] 
Good againft the bloody flux. 

Antife^brile. adj. [from am, againft, 
and febris , a fever.] Good againft fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Fioycr . 

Ant i logarithm.' n. f. [from am, 
againft, and logarithm .] 

The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tan¬ 
gent, or fecant; or the difference of that loga¬ 
rithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees* 

' Chambers. 

AnTi'logy. n.f. [dfrtXoyia.J A contra¬ 
diction between any words and paflagea 
in an author. Dia. 

Anti'loqjjist. n.f [from am, againft* 
and kquor, to fpeak.] A contradictor. 

Dia. 

Antimona'rchical. adj . [from «m, 
againft, and government by 

a Angle perfon.] Againft government 
by a Angle perfon. 

When he fpied the ftatuc of King Charles in 
tins middle of tlic crowd, and moft of the kings 
ranged over their hcjdi, hi concluded that in an- 
{'monarchical affcmNy could flcfor choofe fbch 
place.,«. > .. «Addifcifi 


Antimona'rchicalness. n.f [from 
ant {monarchical.} The quality of being 
an enemy to regal power. 

Antimo'nial. adj* [from antimony.} 
Made of antimony ; having the quali¬ 
ties of antimony; relating to anti¬ 
mony* 

They were got out of the reach of aniimonial 
fumes. Crew . 

Though antimonial cups, prepar’d with art, 
Their force to wine through ages fliouid impart. 
This diflipation, this profufe expence. 

Nor {brinks their fixe, nor wallet their (lores im- 
menfe. Blackm*rc. 

A'NTIMONY. n.f. [The ftibium of the 
ancients, by the Greeks called 
The reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to BaAl Valentine, a Ger¬ 
man monk; who, as the tradition relates, 
having thrown fome of it to the hogs, 
obferved that, after it had purged them 
heartily, they immediately fattened; 
and therefore he imagined his fellow 
monks would be the better for a like 
dofe. The experiment. However, fuc- 
ceeded fo ill, that they all died of it; 
and the medicine was thenceforward 

called antimoine , antimonk .] 

Antimony is a mineral fubfiance, of a metalline 
nature, having all the (eeroing characters of a real 
metal, except malleability ; and may be called a 
femimtul, being a foflile globe of fome undeter¬ 
mined metal, combined with a fulphurous and ftony 
fubftance. Mines of alT metals afford it; that in 
gold mioet is reckoned bell. It has alfo its'own 
mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. Its 
texture is full of lit tip fhining veins or threads, 
like needles; brittle as glafr. Sometimes veins 
of a red or golden colour are intermixed, which 
is called male antimony ; that without them bein^ 
denominated fetnaJo acrimony... Jt fufe* in the fire, 
though with fome difficulty; and diffolves mor<q 
cafily in water* It d^ftroys and difiipates all rac- 
tjls fufed with it, Except gold j and Is therefore 

• trfefii in refining* > It is a 'common ingredient in 
fpeculums, or burning concaves*; {erring to-give 
them a fiber peliftu It makes a part in bell me¬ 
tal ; and renders the found more clear. It is 
mingled with tin, to make it more hard, white, 
and. found; and with had, in the calling of printers 
letters, to render them more fmooth and firm. It 
is a general help in the melting of metals, and 
cfpecially in calling of cannon-balh. In phar¬ 
macy it is n!ed under various forms, and with \a-> 
rioos intentions, chiefly as an emetick. Chambers. 

AntinephrTtick. adj. [from dm and 
nf/iTsKot.] Medicines good againft dif- 
eaies of the reins aad kidneys. 

Antinomy, n.f {from drd and ro/x^.] 
A contradi&ioa between two laws-, or 
* Wo articles of the fame-law.* 

Antinomies are at moft unavoidable in fuch vai 
riety df opinions an«J anfwprs* Baler k 

Anti par aly't^C)c. adj. [from am ana 
era^aXvcrK.] Efficacious againft the palfyi 

Antipathe'tical. adj . [from antipa¬ 
thy.} Having a natural contrariety to 
any thing. 

The foil is. frit and luxurious, apd antipathetic ed 
to all venomous creatures. Howd t Vocal Fcreft 

Antipathe'tica-lneas. n*f. (from 
t*pat ha teal .] The quality or ftate df 
having a natural contrariety to any 
thing. - , . Dia . 

ANT 1 TATHY. n.f. (from am', againft, 
and ivuSoc, feeling ; ant if at hie, Fr.] 

1. A natural contrariety'tq any thing, fo 
as to fltun it involuntarily ; aver A on; 

diflik*. J 


No contraries hold more antipathy , 

Than I and fuch a knave. Sbakefpeare• 

To this perhaps might be juftly attributed moft 
of the fympathies and antipathies obfervable in 
men. Locke• 

2. It has fome times the particle againft 
before the objeft of antipathy. 

I had a mortal antipathy againfl {landing armies 
in times of peace; becaufe I look armies to be 
hired by the mafter of the family, to keep his 
children in flavery. Swift » 

3. Sometimes to. 

A{k you, what provocation I have had ? 

The llrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th* affront is mine, my friend, and {hould* be 
yours. Pope*- 

4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; 
snd any liquid body, that is more denfe, they will 
draw, condenfc, and, in effe&, incorporate. Bactrim 

ANTI PER I' STASIS, n.f [from am^i- 
racic, formed of am and wigsrccftcct, to 
ftand round.] The oppofttion of a con¬ 
trary quality, by which the quality it 
oppofes becomes heightened or intendU 
ed; or the action by which a body, 
attacked by another, colle&s itfelf, and 
becomes ftronger by fuch oppofition ; 
or an intention of the activity of one 
quality caufed by the oppofttion of ano¬ 
ther. Thus quicklime is fet on Are by 
the affirfion of cold water; fo water be¬ 
comes warmer in winter than in fmn- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are ex¬ 
cited in the middle region of the air, 
which is continually cold, and all by 
antiperiftafts. This is an exploded prin¬ 
ciple in the Peripatetick philofophy. 

Th' antiperijiafis of age 

More Inflam'd his am’rdus rage. Cowley. 
-The vtotoMT prodigal deteils covetoufnefs ; yet 
let him find the fprings grow dry which feed hia« 
luxury, coVetoufnefs {hall be called in : .and fo,. 
by a Grange antipcrifiafis, prodigality {ball beget ra¬ 
pine. Decay of Piety. 

Antipestile'ntial. adj. [from am, 
againft, and peftilcntial .] Efficacious a- 
gainft the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correfl the sir before it is attra&ed by 
the lungs ; or, father, anupeftUtindl unguents, to 
anoint the nqftrils with. Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTr P HR AS IS. n.f [from am, againft, 
and 0f*cri;, a form of fpeech.] The ufe 
of words in a fenfe oppoftte to their pro¬ 
per meaning. 

* You now find no caufe to repent, that you 
never dipt your hands iff the bloody high courts of 
juftice, fo called only by antiphrafs • South. 

Anti'pcdal. adj. [from antipodes.} Re¬ 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 
antipodes. 

The Americans are antipodal unto the Indians. 

Brown. 

ANTTPODES. n. f. It hat no fingular . 

[from am, againft, and feet.]' 

Thofe people who, living on the other 
Ade of the globe, have their feet di- 
rettly oppofite to ours. •*- 

Wc fliouid hold day with the antipodes. 

If you would walk in abfence of the fun. 

* Shakefpen e . . 

flo Dimes the fun, tho* hence remov’d, as dear 
When hi* beams warm th* antipodes, as here. 

Waller. 

Ajt'tipope. n.f. [from dm, againft, and 
pope.} He that ufurps the popedom,, in * 

oppofttion to the right pope. 
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This houfe if famous In hiftory, fot \he re¬ 
treat of an autipcpe, who called himiclf Felix V. 

Addifon. 

ANTIPTO'SIS. n.f [ amsrrwn*.] A figure 
in grammar, by which one cafe is put 
for another. 

A'ntiquaRY. ». f [ anti quart us , Lat,] 
A man ftudious of antiquity ; a collcftor 
of ancient things. 

All arti f ratines, and inV-entiorts, are hut the 
relids of an intellect defaced with fin. We ad¬ 
mire it ndw. Only as antiquaries do a piece of 
old coin, for the ftamp it once bore. Seutb. 

With ffearpen'd fight pale antiquaries pom, 

Th’ rolcrtption value, but the ruft adore. Pcpe. 

The rude Latin of the monks is Hill very in¬ 
telligible | had their records been delivered in the 
vulgar tongue, they could not now be under Good, 
unleia by smifuarurt. Swift. 

A'ntiquary. adj* [This word is im¬ 
proper.] Old; antique. 

Here’s Ncftoi^ 

Inftruftcd by the qutiquary tiroes; 

He rnuft, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

To A'ntiqjjate. *v* a. [ant?quo, Lat.] 

To put out of ufe ; to make obfolete. 

The growth of Chriftianity in this kingdom 
might reafonably introduce new taws, and an- 
tiquatt or abrogate force old ones, that fceifced lefs 
confiileot with the Chnftian doftrines. 

Hale's Catnmm Law of England. 
+ Milton's Paradife Loft is admirable. But can¬ 
not I admire the height of his invention, and the 
iirength of his exprelfion, without defending his 
antiquated words, and the perpetual harftmefs of 
their found ? Dryden. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd. 

Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon • 

A'n Tiqu ate n ness, a./ [ from antiquat¬ 
ed.] The date of being antiquated, worn 
out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTIQUE. Adj* {.antique, Fr. antiquus , 
Lat. It was formerly pronounced ac¬ 
cording to the Englifh analogy, with 
the accent on the firft fy 11 able; but now 
after the French, with the accent on the 
laft, at leaft in prole; the poets ufe it 
varioully.] 

ji. Ancient,; old; not modern. 

Now, good Ccfario, but that piece of fong. 

That old and antique fong we heard iaft night. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Such truth in love as th’ antique world did know. 
In fuch a ftyle as codrts might bo* it of now. Waller. 

3. Of genuine antiquity. 

The foals which vre have remaining of Julius 
Caefar, which -we know to be antique, have the ftar 
.of Venus over them. Dryden. 

My copper lamps, at any rate, 
for being true antique I bought j 
Yet wifely melted down my place, 

On modern models to be wrought; 

And trifles I alike purfue, 

Becaufo they’re old, hecaufe they’re new. Prior. 

3. Of old fafbion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged qneen. 
Array’d in antique robes down to the ground, 

And fad habiliments right Well befeen. Hairy gneen. 

Mud he no more divert the tcd.ous day t 
Nor sparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 

Smith ta the M*mry of philips. 

4. Odd; wild; antlck. 

Name not tbefo living death-heads unto me; 
For tbefe not ancient but antique be. JDonne. 

And fooncr may a gulling wcather-fpy. 

By drawing forth heav’n’s feheme, tell certainly 
“What fafljion’d hats, or ruffs, or fuits, next year 
Pur giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Dunne. 

Antique. n*f [from antique, adj.] An 

amiqnity; a remain.of ancieul times ; 

an ancient rarity. * - 

1 .cave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my fed 


of Julius Caefar; mi alfo another fox’, fuppofefl tf 
be a young Hercules j both very choice antiques, 
and fee in gold* Swift. 

An rT qve n kbs. n.f [from antique.] The 
quality of being antique; an appear¬ 
ance of antiquity. 

We may difeover lo me thing venerable in the an- 
tiqueuejs of the work, bat we would foe the defign 
enlarg ’d. , Addifon. 

Anti'quity. n.f [,anti quit as , Lat.] 

i • Old times ; time pall long ago* 

1 mention Ariftotie, Polybius, and Cicero, the 
greateft phi So fop her, the moft impartial hiftorian, 
and the moft confummate Aatefman, of all anti¬ 
quity. Addifon . 

a. The people of old times; the ancients. 

That fuch pillars were raifed by Seth, all anti¬ 
quity has avowed. Raleigh . 

3. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay 
to cxdngjiift) all heathen antiquities : 1 do not find 
that thofe reals laft long; as it appeared in the 
fuccefiion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. Bactm. 

4. Old age: a ludicrous fenfe. 

It not your Voice broken f your wind Ihort ? 
your chin double ? your wit fingle ? and every part 
about you blafted with antiquity f and will you yet 
call yourfelf young ? Sbakefpeare. 

5. Andentnefs ; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity. 

ANTI'SC 11 . n.f It has nofingnlar. [from 
am and crxia.] In geography, the people 
who inhabit on different fides of the 
equator, who confequently at noon have 
their fhadows projected oppofite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are An- 
tifeii to thole of the fouth ; the one pro¬ 
jecting their fhadows at noon toward 
the north pole, and the other toward the 
fouth pole. Chambers. 

Antiscorbutical. adj. [from 
again ft, axidfcorbutum, thefeurvy.] Good 
again ft the feurvy. 

The warm antifcorbuticcl plants, in quantities, 
will occafion ftinkmg breath, and corrupt the blood. 

Arbntbnta. 

Antiscorbu'tick. adj. [from 
againft, and fcorbutum, the feurvy.] 
Good againft the feurvy. 

The warm antifeerbutieks, animal diet, and ani¬ 
mal falts, are proper. Arbntbnot . 

ANTTSPAS 1 S . n.f [from am, againft, 
and snrae>% to draw.] The revulfion of 
any humour into another part. 

Antispasmo'dick. adj. [from arr», 
againft, and viroapsc, the cramp.] That 
which has the power of relieving the 
cramp. 

Antispa'stick. adj . [from mrfl and 
enrrfrtnos.] Medicines which caufe a re- 
vulfion of the humours. 

Anti syle n e*t icic . adj. [from am and 
fplenetick. ] Efficacious in difeafes of the 
fpleen. 

Antifplenetith open the obft ruft ions of the fpleen. 

Player. 

ANTTSTROPHE, n.f. from 

am, the contrary way, and wpw. turn¬ 
ing,] In -an ode foppofed to fee ferfg in 
parts, the fecond ftanza of every three, 
or fometimes every fecond ftanza; fo 
called becaufe the dance turns about. 
Antistrvma'tick. adj . [from am,and 
'firuma, a fcrophulous fwdling.] Good 
agaiftft the king's evil. 
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I prefertbed him t diftillcd milk, with antifine* 
tnatieks , »nd purged him. Wijeman. 

ANTTTHESIS, n. f. in the plural «». 
iithefts, [utr&iffii ,placing in oppofirion.] 
Oppofttion of words or femiments ; con- 
trail; as in thefe lines: 

Though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage; without O’ctflowing, fun. 

Denham* 

I fee a chief, who leads my chofen Ions, 

All arm’d with points, antltbefes, and puns. Tope* 

A'n t i t y p e. n.f [amTtvfl'.] That which 
is refembled or fhadowed out by the 
type; that of which the type is the re- 
ptefentation. It is a term of theology. 
See Type. 

When 6rtce upon the wing, be foars to an higher 
pitch, from the type to the antitype , to the days of 
the Mefiiah, the afeenfion of our Saviour, and, at 
length, to his kingdom and dominion over all the 
earth. Burnt tit Theory. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the 
prieft of the moft high God; imitating the 
titype, or the fubftance, Chrift hirafelf. Taylor • 

Antity'pical. adj. [from antitype .] 
That which relates to an antitype; that 
which explains the type. 

Antivbn e'real. [from dm and *>#- 

nerml. ] Good againft the venereal dif- 
cafe. 

If the lues be joined with it, you will fcatce cure 
your patient without exhibiting antbverrereal reme¬ 
dies. Wijemanm 

A , ntlbr. n.f [< andouillitr, Fr.] Properly 
the firft branches of a flag's horns; but, 
popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firft 
lofe their brow antlers, or loweft furcations next to 
the head. Brown* 

A well-grown flag, who fe antlers rife 
High o’er his front, his beams invade the Ikies. 

Dryden* 

Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching 
antlers 

Of flags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prior* 

ANTO'ECI. n. f It has no fingular* [Lat. 
from dm, and unfa, to inhabit.] In geo¬ 
graphy, thofe inhabitants of the earth 
who live nnder the fame meridian, and 
at the lame diftance from the equator 
the one toward the north, and the other 
to the fouth. Hence they have the fame 
longitude, and their latitude is al(o the 
fame, but of a different denomination. 
They are in the lame lemicircle of the 
meridian, but oppofite parallels. They 
have precifcly the lame hours of the 
day and night, but oppofite feafons; 
and the night of the one is always equal 

Chambers* 
and 


;rT*, 


to the day of the other. 

ANTONQMASIA. n.f [from 
tnofxu, a'name.] A form of fpeech, ir 
which, for a proper name, is put th< 
name of fomc dignity, office, profeffiem 
feience, ok* trade; -or whon a propei 
name is put in the room of an appella 
rive. 1 has a -king is ^called his ma 
jelly; -a nobleman, his lord/hip. W< 
fay the philofopher inftead of Ariftotie 
and the orator for Cicero: thus a mat 
is called by the name of his country, j 
German, an Italian ; and a grave mai 
is called a Cato, and a wife man a So 
loxnon. Smith 7 s RbetcricA 

A'xt aa 
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An' mi. n. f. [attire, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A 
cavern ; a cave ; a den : not in ufe. 

With all my travels biftcuy: 

Wherein of Mt*rts vaft, and dafart* wild* 

It was my hent to fpcak. Sbakefpeare. 

A'jjvil. n.f. [aenplle. Sax.] 

I. The iron block on which the fmith lays 
his metal to be forged. 

I faw a fmith ftand with his hammer* thus. 
The wbtfft his iron did on his attvil cool. Sbakefp . 

On their eternal axvds here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 

DryditU 

•• Any thing on which blows are laid. 

Here I clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 

Hody and nob’y. Sbakefpeare. 

g. Figuratively ; to be upon the anvil, is 
to be ia a ftate of formation or prepara¬ 
tion. 

Several members of our houfe knowing what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and defired 
their judgment. Swift . 

Anxi ety. iu f. [anxiefas, Lat.] 

a. Trouble of mind about fome future 
event; fufpenfe with oneaiinefs; per¬ 
plexity ; folicrtude. 

To be happy, is. not only to be freed from the 
pains and difeafcs of the hody, but from anxiety 
and vexation of fpirit; not only to enjoy the plea- 
lures of fenfe, but peace of conf eren ce, and tran¬ 
quilly of mind. YilUtfon. 

g. In the medical language, lownefs of 
Ipirits, with uaeafinefs of the ftomach. 

In anxioim which attend levers, when-the cold 
fit footer, a warmer regimen may be allowed ; and 
bccaufe anxieties often happen by (palms from wind, 
fptces are ufefui. Arbutbmt . 

A'NXTOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 

1. Difturbed about fome uncertain event; 
felicitous; being in painful fulpeafe; 
painfnlly uncertain. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin'd. 

And ammu thoughts revolving in his ffiui Dryd. 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait. 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 

Z - Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 

In youth alone unhappy mortals live ; 

But, ah ! the mighty blits is fugitive; 

Difcolour'd ficknefs, anxious labour come. 

And age, and death's inexorable doom. Dry Jot. 

3* Careful, as of a thing of great import¬ 
ance. 

No writings we need to be felicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths we are 
to believe, or laws we are to obey; we may be 
left anxious about the fenfe of other authors. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the 
objeft, but fometimes of ; lefs properly. 

Anxious of negle&, fufoe&ing change. Granville. 

A'hxiously. ud<v. [from anxious.] In an 
anxious manner; iolicitoafly ; unquiet- 
ly; carefully ; with painful uncertainty. 

But where the lois is temporal, every probability 
of it needs pot put us fo anxioujly to prevent it, 
fince it might be repaired again. South. 

Thou what befits the new lord mayor. 

And what the Gailick arms will do* ' 

Art anxhufy inqoifitive to know. Dryden. 

Anxiousness, n.f [from anxious. J The 

quality of being anxious; fufeepubility 
of anxiety. 

A'hy. adj. [arog, cmg. Sax,] 

1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it 
be. It is, in all its fenfes, applied in¬ 
differently to perfons «r things. 

I know you are now. Sir, a gentleman bom— 
Ay, and have been to any lime thefc four hours. 

Sbakdpeurt. 

Voi.L 
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Yof contented your&f with being capable, as 
much as any whofoever, of defending your country 
with your fword. Dry den . 

How fit is this retreat for unmteitupted fludy! 
Any one that fees it will own, I could not have 
chofen a mare likely place to converfe with the 
dead in. Pope. 

2. Whofoever; whatfoever; as diftin- 
guilhed from fome other. 

What warmth is there in your afte&ion toward^ 
any of thefe princely femora that are already come ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

An inverted motion being begun any where be. 
low, continues itfelf aH the whole length* Locke. 

3. It is ufed in oppofition to none. 

I wound and I heal: neither is there any that 
can deliver out of my hand. Deut.xxxu. 39, 

ANrist. n.f. [atfirof.] Indefinite; a term 
in the Greek grammar. 

AO'RTA. n.f [ao$r,.] The great artery 
which rifes immediately out of the left 
Ventricle of the heart. „ Quincy. 

Apa'ce. ad-v. [from a and pace 5 that is, 
with a great pace.] 

1. Quick; fpeedily: ufed of things in 
motion. 

Or when the flying libbard (he did dbace, 

She could thep nimbly move, and after fly apace. 

Spcnfer. 

Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’ftcr, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
And fince, me thinks, I would not grow (o faft, 
Becaule fweet flow’rs qre flow, and weeds make 
hafte. Sbakefpeare . 

He promis'd in his eaft a glorious race; 

Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dryd. 

Is not he imprudent, who, feeing ths tide 
making hafte towards him apace, wiU fleep till 
the fea overwhelm him f TsIhtfon. 

2. With hafte ; applied to fome a&ion. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace \ 

Th* embroider'd king, who (hows but half his face. 
And hh refulgent queer. Pope's Rape of the Lpck. 

3. Haftily ; with fpeed: fpoken of any 
kind of pzogreffion from one ft ate to an¬ 
other. 

This freoftd ceurfc of men. 

With fome regard to what is juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milan. 

The life and power of religion decays apace here 
and at home* while we are fpreading the honour of 
our arms far and wide through foreign nations. 

At ter bury. 

If fenfible plcafure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we (hall proceed apace to real mifery. fVatti. 

Apaco gical. adj. [from ducayuy^, com¬ 
pounded of av 0, from, and £yv, to bring 
or draw.] An apagogical demonftration 
is foch as does not prove the thing di- 
re£Uy ; but fhews the impofiibility, or 
abfurdity, which arifes from denying it; 
and is allb called redu&io ad impoffibile. 
Or ad abfurdum. Chambers. 

Apa'rt. ad-v. [apart, Fr.] 

1. Separately from the reft in place. 

Since I enter into that queftion, it behoveth me 
to give reafon for my opinion, with circumfpec- 
tion; bccaufe I walk aflde, and In a way apart 
from the moltitudc. Raleigh. 

The party difeeraed, that the earl of Eilcx 
would never ferve their turn ; they refolvod to have 
another army apart, chat (hould be at their devo¬ 
tion* Clarendon. 

2. In a ftate of diftinttion; as, to fet apart 
for any ufe* 

He is fo very figurative, that he requires a gram¬ 
mar apart, to conftruc him. Dry den. 

, The cyranr (hall demand yon faered load, 

And gold and KiteJ# fin ..y: tin God. /Vi. -. 
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3.. Dlftinftly. 

Moles firft nameth heaven and earth, puttie 
waters but in the third place, as compreh^sd, sl 
waters In the word earth; but afterwar 6 he 
nameth them apart. aU rh. 

4, At a diftancc; retired from the oucr 
company. 

So pleafe you, madam. 

To out apart thefe your attendants. Sbakefp. 
At a rtMENT. n.f. [apartement , Fr.] A 
part of the houfe allotted to the ufe of 
any particular perfon ; a room ; a fet 
of rooms. 

A private gallery ’twixt th* apartments led. 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir y. Denham. 

He pale as death, defpoil'd of his array. 

Into the queen’s apartment cakes his way. Dryd. 

The mod confiderable ruin is chat on the eaftern 
promontory, where are (till fome apartments le/t 
very high and arched at top. Addifon. 

A'pathy. n. f. [a, not, and feel¬ 

ing.] The quality of not feeling ; ex¬ 
emption from paffioa; freedom from 
mental perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Faflion, and apathy , and glory, and (frame. 

Milton. 

To remain infenfible of fucb provocations, is 
not conftancy, but apathy . South. 

In laay apathy let Stoicks boaft * 

Their virtue fix'd ; ’tis fixed as in froft, 

- Contra&ed all, retiring to the bread; 

But ftrength of mind isexercife, not left. Pope. 

APE. n.f. [ape, Icclandifti.] 

1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imi¬ 
tating what he foes. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape, more 
giddy in my defires than a monkey. Sbakefp. 

Writers report, that the heart of an afe, worn 
near the he^r^ comfort*th the heatt, and ijacreaf- 
eth audacity. It is true, chat the ape h a merry 
and hold bead* Bacon. 

With glittering gold mad fparklmg gems they 
(bine. 

But apes and monkeys axe the gods within. 

GrauviUe. 

Celeftial Beings, when of late they (aw 
A mortal mac unfold all Nature's law. 

Admir’d fuch knowledge in a human fiiape. 

And (bow'd a Newton, as we (how an ape. Pope. 

z. An imitator ; ufed generally in the bad 
fenfe. 

# 

Julio Romano, who, had lie himfelf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her cuftom s (b perfedUy he ia her ape. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Ape. <v. a. [from apef\ To imitate, 
as an ape imitates human actions. 

Aping the foreigners in every drefs. 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. 

Dryden. 

Curfe on the (tripling! how he apes fris fire! 
Ambitioufly fententioos! Addifon. 

Ape'ak, or Atz'f.K.ad'v. [probably from 
a pique.] Inapofture to pierce; formed 
with a point. 

A'pepsy. n.f. [a«*id’*«.] A lofsof natural 
concoction. Quincy. 

A'prr. n.f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imi¬ 
tator or mimick. 

Ape'rient. adj. [aptrio, Lat. to open.] 
That which has the quality of opening ; 
chiefly ufed of medicines gently pur¬ 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the Ipirits; 
Sad they be of three intentions; refrigerant, cor¬ 
roborant, and aperient. Bacpn. 

Of the ftems of plants, (bme contain a fine 
rient falc, and are diurctick and faponaceoas. 

Arlattbfef. 

N Ape'ritjvI. 
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Apb'mtivi. adj. [from aftrie, Lat. to 
open.] That which has the quality of 
opening the excrementitious pafl'ages of 
the body. 

They may snake broth, with the addition of 
aptritive hcrbc. Har%*cy. 

Ape'rt. adj, f a pert mm y Lat.] Open. 
ApB^aTiON. n.j\ [from aptrtus , Lat.] 

I. An opening; a pafiage through any 
thing; a gap. 

Tlie neat now in order are the apertiors ; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
(Uircafrs, chimneys, or other conduits: in fbort, 
all inlets or outlets. fVotton. 

z. The *£t of opening ; or date of being 
opened. 

1 he plenitude of vefTels, otherwife called the 
giethora, when it happens, caufeth an extravafa- 
tion of blood, either by ruption or apertkn of them. 

fVsfeman. 

Ape'rtly. aebv. \aperii, Lat.] Openly ; 

* without covert. 

Ape'rtnbss. n. f [from apart.] Open- 
nefs. 

The freedom,* or afxrtneft and vigour of pro¬ 
nouncing, and the clofeoefs of muffling, and la- 
zinefs of Ipeaking, render the found different. 

^ Holder, 

A'perture. n,/. [from apertus, open.] 
i. The aft of opening. 

Hence arifeth tlie facility of joining a confonant 
to a vowel, bccatUe from an appulfe to an aperture 
is cafier than from one appulfe to another. Holder . 

z. An open place. 

If memory be made by the eafy motion of the 
fpirits through the opened paflages, images, with¬ 
out doubt, paTs. through the fame aprrtureu 

Ghnville, 

3. The hole next the objeft glafs of a te- 
lefcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; 
but the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. Eftwtcn s Optic ks. 

4* Enlargement; explanation : a fcnfe fcl- 
dom found. 

It is too much untwifted by the do&on, and, 
like philofophy, made intricate by explications, 
and difficult by the aperture and diAblution of dif- 
tm&ions. Taylor. 

Ape t alovs. adj. [of« pri<v. and<r*r»Xo», 
a leaf.] Without petala or flower leaves. 

Ape't alousnses. n.f. [from apetalous.] 
Being without leaves. 

APEX . n. f, apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip 
or point of any thing. 

The apex, or lefler end of ir, is broken off. 

fVocdwarJ. 

APHA?RES 1 S. n.f. [o^a^un(.] A figure 
in grammar, that takes away a letter or 
fyllable from the beginning of a word. 

APHE’LION. n. f. aphtha, plur. [from 
uTto, and the fun.] That part of 
the orbit of a planet, in which it is at 
the point remotefl from the fun. 

The realon why the comets move not in the 
sodisck is, that, in their aphtha, they may be at 
the greateft di fiances from one another { and con¬ 
sequently difluib one another** motions the leaft 
that may be. Cbeync. 

APHE'TA. n.f, [with aflrologcrs.] The 
name of the planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or difpofer of life in a 
nativity. DiH. 

Aphb'tical. adj. [from apbeta .] Relat¬ 
ing to the apheta. 

Afhila'kthropy.#./ fa, without, and 
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f »*a>9{a>irU t love of mankind.] 
of love to mankind. 

A'phony. n.f. [a, without, and Q»rn, 
fpeech.] A lofs of fpeech. Qjincy. 
ATHORISM. n,/, [afogs^fioc.] A maxim; 
a precept contracted in a fhort fentence ; 
an unconne&cd pofition. 

He will eafuy difeern how little of truth there 
Is in thf multitude; and, though fometime* 
they are flattered with that aptmjfm , will hardly 
believe the voice of the peop.e to be the voice of 
God. Breton's Vvigor Errours. 

I fhall at prefent confider the apborifnt, that a 
man of religion and virtue 1* a more uteful, and 
coufequeQtJy a more valuable, member of a com¬ 
munity. Rogers . 

AphorTstical. adj, [from apborijm .] 
In the form of an apborijm ; in feparate 
and unconnc&ed fentences. 

Aphori'stically. ad<v. [from apborif- 
tic a/. ] In the form of an aphorifm. 

Thric bcing.cari ied down, feldom mifs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likeways aphonftically tell us. 

Harvey, 

ApH r op is i'a c aL. 7 adj, [from ’Appotffo, 

Aphrodisi'ack. J Venus.] Relating to 
the venereal dileai . 

A # piary. n,f, [from apis, Lat. a bee.] 
The place where bees are kept. 

Thofe who are (killed in bees, when they fee a 
foreign (warm approaching to plunder their hives, 
have a trick to divert them into fome neighbour.ng 
apiary, there to make what havock they pleaie. 

Swift. 


API CES of a flower. [Lat. from apex l 
top.] Little knobs that grow on the tops 
of the (lamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplifti 
colour. By the microfcope they hare 
been difeovered to be a fort of capful* 
feminales, or feed veflels, containing in 
them fxnall globular, and often oval par¬ 
ticles, of various colours, and exqui¬ 
sitely formed. Quincy. 

Api'ece. adv. [from a for each, and piece , 
or (hare.] To the part or (hare of each. 

Men, in whole mouths at firft founded nothing 
but mortification, were come to think that they 
might lawfully have fix or feven wives apiece. 

Hooker. 

I have to-night difpatched fix teen bufinefles, a 
month's length apiece, by an abftra& of luccefs. 

Shakefpeare . 

One copy of this paper may lerve a dcaen of you, 
which will be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift . 

A'pish. adj. [from ape.] 

x. Having the qualities of an ape; imita¬ 
tive. 

Report of faftuons in proud Italy, 

Whole manners ftiU our tardy apfb nation 
Limps after, in bafe auk ward imitation. Sbakefp. 

2. Foppifti; affefted. 

Becaufa I cannot flatter, ard look fair. 

Duck with French nods, and apijb courtefy, 

I mull be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefpeare. 

Silly ; trifling; infignificant. 

All this is but apijb fophiftry j and, to give it a 
name divine and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. 

Clanvslic. 

4. Wanton; playful. 

Gloomy lies the queen. 

Till Jsappy chance reverts the crurl feene; 

And apifh folly, with her wild refort 
Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folemn court. Prhr. 

A # p as h l y , ad<v. [from apifh. ] In an apifh 
manner; foppilhly; conceitedly. 

A'f i s u k e ss. n'f. [ from apijb.] M imi 
fopp y ; infigdiicAnce j playfuin- 
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Afi'tfat. adv. [a word formed from die 
motion.] With quick palpitation. 

O there be comes—Welcome my bully, my 
back 1 agad, my heart hat gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve. 

APLITSTRE. n.f. [Latin.] The ancient 
enfign carried in fea veflels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent 
the Iliad 5 as the other has an apluftrt , to repre¬ 
fent the Odyfley, or voyage of Ulyflet. Addtjlm „ 

APO CALYPSE. ft. f. [fromdvoxaXmv. j 
Revelation; difeovery: a word ufed only 
of the (acred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who faw 
Th* apocalypfe heard cry in heav*o aloud, Milton • 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
compare the throne of the Son of God, as feen in 
the apocalypfe. Burnet* 1 Theory of the Earth • 

Apocaly'ptical. adj. [from apocalypfe .] 
Concerning revelation; containing re - 
velation. 

If we could underftand that lecne, at the open¬ 
ing of thi* apocalyptical theatre, we fliould find ic 
a reprefentation of the majefty of our Saviour. 

Barnet's Theory of the Earth • 

Afocaly'ptlcally. ad*v . [from apo¬ 
calyptical. ] In £uch a manner as to re¬ 
veal feme thing fecret. 

| APO'COPE. n.f. [<*» , ox37ri.] A figure in 
grammar, when the laft letter or lyllable 
of a word is taken away; as, ingest, for 

ingenii ; apoplex, for apoplexy. 

Apocru stick, adj . [etiroxp&rsxa, front 
dsroxftter, to drive.] Remedies endued 
with a repelling and aftringent power, 
by which they prevent the too great 
afflux of humours. Chambers 

APOCRYPHA- n.f. [fromto 

put out of fight.] Books not publickly 
communicated; books whofe authors are 
not known. It is ufed for the books 
appended to the (acred writings, which, 
being of doubtful authors, are lefs re¬ 
garded. 

We hold not the apocrypha for ficrcd, as we do 
the holy feripture, but for human compoficions. 

^ f/c. ter. 

Apo'cryphal. adj. [from apocrypha.] 

1. Not canonical; of uncertain authority* 

I Jcrom, who faith that all writings not cano¬ 
nical arc apocryphal, ufes not the title apocryphal as 
the reft of the fathers ordinarily have dons, whofe 
cuftom is fo to name, for t'-s moll part, only (uch 
as might not publickly be read or divulged. Hooker, 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To fpeak of her in the word* of the apocryphal 
writers, wifdom it glorious, and never laderh 

*way. Hdaifn. 

3. It is fometimes ufed for an account of 
uncertain credit. 

Apo'cryphally. ad<v. [from apocry - 
pbal .] Uncertainly; notindifputably. 

Apo'cryphalwess. n.f. [from apocry¬ 
phal. ] Uncertainty; doubtfulnefs of cre¬ 
dit. 

ApodTctical. adj. [from k, evi¬ 
dent truth; demonftration.] Demon- 
ftrative 5 evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodiflieal knowledge, and an allured 
knowledge of it; verily, to perfuade their appre- 
henUons otherwife, were to make an Euclid be¬ 
lieve, that there were more than one centre in a 
circle. Brecon's Vulgar Err curs. 

We can fay all at tl»e number three ; therefore 
the world is perfect. Tobit went, and his dog 
followed him; therefore there is a world in the 
moon, were an argument as apod\ 8 ical. Glanville. 

APODJ'XIS . 
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APODVXIS. n.f. [uxotifa ] Demonftra- 
tion. Difl. 

APOGj&ON. 1 n.f [from unh, from, and 

A'fogeb. the earth.] A point 

APOGE'UM. J in the heavens, in which 
the fun, or a planet, is at the grcateft 
diflance poffible from the earth in its 
whole revolution. The ancient astro¬ 
nomers regarding the earth as the centre 
of the fyftem, chiefly regarded the apo- 
grcon and perigieon, which the moderns, 
making the fun the centre, change for 
the aphelion and perihelion. Chambers. 

Thy fin is in his upogaton placed. 

And when it moveth next, muft needs dcfeend. 

Fairfax. 

It is yet not atrreed in what time, precifcly, 

the apcgtum abfolveth one degree* 

Brown s Vulgar Errturs. 

A pologe'tic al. 1 adj. [from a,vo?*yi*, to 

ApolOge'tick. J defend.] That which 
is faid in defence of any thing or perfon. 

1 drfign to publiih an efl'ajr, the greater part of 
which is apologetical, for one fort of chymifts. Bcylt. 

Apoloc e'tic ally. adv. [from apologe¬ 
tic al. ] In the way of defence or excufe. 

Apo'logist. n. j. [from To apologize.] 
He that makes an apology; a pleader 
in favour of another. 

To Apo'logize. v. n. [from opAogy.] 

1. To plead in favour of any perfon or thing. 

It will be much moie feafinable to reform than 
apologia* or rhetoric ate; and therefore it imports 
tnofe, who dwell feeure, to look about them. 

Decay *f Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the lubjefl 
of apology. 

I ought to apdogix* for my indiferetioti in the 
whole undertaking. frake's Preparation for Death. 

The tranflaror needs not apologize for hie choice 
of this piece, which was made in his childhood. 

pepet Preface rs Statius. 

A'pologui. n.f [wirsXey^.] Fable; (lory 
contrived to teach fome moral trnth. 

An apologue of Aifop is beyond a fyilogiiro, and 
proverbs more powerful chan demon ft ration. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for plcafantneis in rail¬ 
lery; others for apologues and appoiite diverting 
Hones. Locke 

APO'LOGY. n.f. [apologia* Lat. iwo- 

1. Defence ; exenfe. Apology generally 
(ignifies rather excufe than vindication, 
and tends rather to extennate the fault, 
than prove innocence. This is, how¬ 
ever, fometimes unregarded by writers. 

In Jier face excufe 

Came prologue, and apology too prompt; 

Which with bland words at will (he thus addrefs’d. 

Milton. 

2. It has for before the object of excufe. 

It is tut my intention to make an apology for my 
poem: fome will think it needs no excufe, and 
others will receive none. Dry den. 

I (hall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, 
with any apology for publi filing of thefe fermons; 
for if they be, m any meafure', truly ferviceablc to 
the end tor which they are defigned, I do not fee 
what apology is neceflary ; and if thfcy be not fo, I 
am fore no re can be fufficient. Tiller fin. 

Apomico'metsy.b./ [awo,from, 
diflance, and ptlgiu, to meafure.] The art 
of meafiiring things at a diflance. Dtfl. 

APONEUROSIS, n.f. [from axl, from, 
and nvgor, a nerve.] An expanfcon of 
a nerve into a membrane. 
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When a cyft rife* near the orifice of the artery, 
it is formed by the aponeurofs that runs over the 

veflel, which becomes cxceflivcly expanded. 

Sharp's Surgery . 

APO'PHASIS. n.f. [Lat. imh a de- 
nying.] A figure in rhetorick, by which 
the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate; 
as. Neither •will I mention tbojc things , 
•which if I Jhould , you notwit hftanding 

could neither confute or /peak agaixft them. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

Apoph lb'cmatick. n.f. [«*ro and jphiy- 
pta.] That which has the quality of 
drawing away phlegm. 

Apophle'gmatism. n.f. [air* and jpxfy- 
pta.] A medicine of which the inten¬ 
tion is to draw phlegm from the blood. 

And lb it is in apopblegmatijms and gargaril’ms, 
that draw the rheum down by the palate. Bacon. 

Apophlegma'tizakt. n.f [*xl and 
p*ry > f ta *] Any remedy which caufes an 
evacuation of ferous or mucous humour 
by the noflrils, as particular kinds of 


ilernutatories. 
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A'pophthegm. n.f. y/*a.] A re¬ 

markable faying; a valuable maxim 
uttered on fome fudden occafton. 

We may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed 
replies of wifdom, whereof many are to be feen 
in Laertius snd Lycotthenes. Breton's Vulg. Err. 

1 had a mind to colletl and digeft fuch ©bferva- 
tions and apophthegms, as tend to the proof of that 
great aflertion, AU is vanity* Prior. 

APO'PHl'GE. n. f [u 7 T 0 <pvyr l$ flight, or 
efcape.] Is, in architedure, that part 
of a column, where it begins to fpring 
out of its bale ; and was originally no 
more than the ring or fcrrel, which an¬ 
ciently bound the extremities of %vooden 
pillars, to keep them from fplitting, 
and were afterwards imitated in hone 
work. We fometimes call it the fpring 
of the column. Chambers. 

APOPHYSIS, n.f. [axofvert;.] The pro¬ 
minent parts of Come bones ; the lame 
a* procela. It differs from an epiphyfis, 
as it is a continuance of the bone it- 
felf; whereas the latter is fomewhat ad¬ 
hering to a bone, and of which it is 


not properly a part. 
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utney. 

It is the apepbyfi$t or head, of the os tibiae, which 
makes tire knee. Wifman's Surgery. 

Appplk'ctical. ctdj. [from apoplexy."] 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

*We meet with the fame complaints of gravity 
in lit mg bodies, when the faculty locomotive feerm 
aboli fired ; as may be obferved in fopportirg perfons 
inebriated, ayphiheal, or in lipathymies andfwoon- 
ing*. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In an apopleflical calc, he found extravalatec! 
blood making way trom the ventricles of the brain. 

Derham. 

Apople'ctick. adj. [from apoplexy.] Re¬ 
lating to an apoplexy. • 

A lady was feised with an apcpl/Pick fit, which 
afterward terminated in fome kind of lethargy. 

« fVifimart. 

A'poplex. n.f. [See Apoplexy.] Apo¬ 
plexy. The lall fyllable is cut away; 
but this is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfues his maw. 
When forfeited and (well'd, the peacock raw 
He bean into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
Rcgdub mi, ay ingsftsct death. Dry das* 
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A'pop lexed. adj • [from apoplex.] Seized 
with an apoplexy. 

Senfe, fure, you have, 

El ft could you not have motion: but fure that ftnfe 
I s apof>lex'd. Sbalefieart. 

A'POPLEXV. n.f. [«*»irXn£< k*] A fud- 
den deprivation of all internal and ex¬ 
ternal fenfation, and of all motion, nn- 
lefs of the heart and thorax. The caufe 
is generally a repletion, and indicates 
evacuation, joined with flimuli. Quincy. 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition cf all the lenfts, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the ftoppage of the flux and reflux of tire animal 
fpirits through the nerves ileilined for thofe mo¬ 
tions. Arhuthnot on Dirt. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deal, 
fleepy, inlenfible. Sbakcfpeares Coriolarws . 

A fever may take sway my reafon, or memory, 
and an apoplexy leave neither ftnfe nor undcrftacd- 

. ing. Lock*. 

APO'RIA. n.f. [icxoela.] Is a figure in 
rhetorick, by which the fpeaker (hews, 
that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to fay in 
fome flrange and ambiguous thing; 
and doth, as it were, argue the cafe 
with himfelf. Thus Cicero fays. Whe¬ 
ther he took them from his fellows more im¬ 
pudently, gave them to a harlot more Utf- 
ci‘vioujly, removed them from the Roman 
feople more wickedly, or altered them more 
prefumptuoujly , I cannot well declare • 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

APORRHO'EA , ». f. [axopootn.] Efflu- * 
vium-; emanation ; fome thing emitted 
by another : not in ufe. 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out 
by atomical aporrheeas, which patting from the 
cruentate weapon to the wound, and being incor¬ 
porated with the particles of the falve, carry them 
to the affe£led part. Clanvillcs Scepjts, 

APOSIOPE'SIS. n.f [Uxootxxvrif, from’ 
«tto, after, md trwxav, to be filent.] 

A form of fpeech, by 1 !which the fpeaker, 
through fome afFeltion, as forrow, bafh- 
fulneis, fear, anger, or vehemency, 
breaks off his fpeech before it be al! 
ended. A figure, when, fpeaking of a 
thing, we yet feem to conceal it, though 
indeed we aggravate it; or when the 
courfe of the ientence begun is fo (laved, 
as thereby fome part of the fentence, 
not being uttered, may be under flood. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

li 

Apostasy, n.f. [fixo r«w»?.] Departure- 
from what a man has profeffed: it is 
generally applied to religion ; fome- 
tiroes with the particle from. 

The canon law defines apojtvfy to be a wilful de¬ 
parture from that ftate of faith, which any perfon 
his profefled himfelf to hold in the ChriiHan church. 

jtyliffts Paragon, 

The affable archangel had forewarn'd 
Adam, by due example, to beWare 
Apofiafy, by what betel in heav’n 
To thofe apoftatei. ’ Milton • 

Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but apcfla- 
fy, degenerate wickednefs. Sprat • 

Whoever do give different worships* muff bring 
in more gods; which is an apfajy from one God. 

StiUingJiect. 

APO'STATE. n.f. \apoftata, Lat. airo- 
rar*3c.] One that has forfaken his pro- 
feflion ; generally applied to one that- 
has left his religion. 

The angels, for'iu(obedience, thou" baft referred 
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to i mtfertble immortality ; but ufito man, equally 

xbeUioai, equally apcflate from thee and goodne/i, 
thou haft given a Saviour. Rogers's Sermon*. 

ApAates in point of faith, are, according to the 
civil law, fubjcft unto all punifiuoentt ordained 
againft heretic ks. Aylifte. 

Afosta'tical. adi. [from apofiate.] Af¬ 
ter the manner of An apoftate. 

To wear turbantt it an apojUucal conformity. 

Sandy s. 

To Apostatize. <v. n. [from apoftate .] 
To for fake one’s profefiion: it is com¬ 
monly ufcd of one who departs from his 
religion. 

None revolt from the faith, becanfe they muft 
not look upon a woman to luft after her, but becanfe 
they are re ft rained from the perpetration of their 
lofts. If wanton glances, and libidinous thoughts, 
had been permitted by the gofpel, they would have 
afopatfeed nevtrthelefe. Bentley. 

To Afo'stemate. <v . n. [from apofteme .] 
To become an apofteme; to well and 
corrupt into matter. 

There is csre to be taken in abfceffcs -of the 
laetft and belly, in danger of breaking inwards; 
yet, by opening tbefe too foon, they fometirries 
apoftemate again, and become crude. Wiftman. 

Apostima'tion. n.f. [from apoftemate .] 
The formation of an apofteme ; the ga¬ 
thering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
Way* nature hath provided for preventing, or cu¬ 
ring of fevers j ns, vomitings, aptpematiensy faliva- 
tions, &Cm Grew* 

A POST! MI. 1 **•/ [oLiroryfxu.*] A hollow 
A'po»tume.j fwelling, filled with 
rulent matter; an abfeefs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers 
of the lungs, or apofitwus of the brain, do happen 
only in the left fide. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The opening of apofiemesy before the fuppura- 
tion be perfe&ed, weakened) the heat, and renders 
them crude. fVfeman. 

APO'STLE. n. f. [apoftolus. Lat. an oro- 
1 A perfon fent with mandates by 
another. It is particularly applied to 
them whom our Saviour deputed 
preach the gofpel. 

But all his mind it bent to holinefs ; 

Hit champions are the prophets and apoftles. 

Shakefpedrc. 

I am far from pretending infallibility; that 
Would be to ctc£! myfelf into an apftU : a pre- 
fumption ia any one that cannot confirm what he 
lays by miracles. Loch. 

We know but i finall part of the notion of an 
aptflhy by knowing barely that he Is fent forth. 

# Watts's Logic!. 

Apo stlEship. »./. [from apoftle.] The 
office or dignity of an apoftle. 

Where, becaufc faith is in too low degree, 

1 thought it fome apoftlrjhip in me 

To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Donut. 

Go<f hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 
epiftles; which are all confined within the bufi- 
nefs of his apcftlejbip y and fo contain nothing but 
points of Christian inftru&ion. Loch. 

Afosto'lical. adj. [from apoftolick .] 
Delivered or taught by the apoftlci; 
belonging to the apoftle*. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps 
•ny thing as apc/UTical, which it not found in tbc 
•poftles writings, in what other records foever it 
b^foond. Hooker. 

Declare yourfelf forthatchurch which is founded 
upon feripture, rcafon, apeftolkal pra&ice, and an- 

Hooker. 

Ar 05 to'LI c ally. aiv. [from apoftolical.] 
In the manner of the ap6ftles. 
Afo«to'licalmi»». *./ [from apoftdi- 
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cal.] The quality of relating to the 
apoftles ; apoftolical authority. 
Afosto'lick. adjm [from apoftle . The 
accent is placed by Drydcn on the 
antepenult.] Taught by the apoftles ; 
belonging to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitioas in maintenance of poblick fo- 
perftition againft apoftolick endeavours, were vain 
and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at fore tradition ftrike. 

Provided ftill it were apoftolick f Drydht. 

APO STROPHEm if. f [avofgofity, from 
£tw\ from, and to turn.] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpeech to 
another perfon than the fpeech appoint¬ 
ed did intend or require; or, it is a 
turning of the fpeech from one perfon 
to another, many times abruptly. A 
figure when we break off the courfc of 
our fpeech, and fpeak to fome new per¬ 
fon, prefent or abfent, as to the people 
Or witneftes, when it was before di¬ 
rected to the judges or opponent. 

Smith*s Rhetorick . 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word 

by the ufe of a comma, as, tho*, for 

though ; rep* for reputation . 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by 
abbreviating words with apftropbes ; and by lop¬ 
ping polyfyllables, leaving one or two fyllables at 
moft* Swift. 

To Apo'strophize. <v. n. [from apo- 
ftrophe .] To addrefs by an apoftropbe. 

1 here h a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of 
aptftrofbiseing Eumaeut, and fpeaking of him in 
tne fecond perfon: it is generally applied only to 
men of account. Pope • 

A'pOsTtTME. n.f. SeeArosTEME. [This 
word is properly apoftem .] A hollow 
tumour filled with purulent matter. 

How an aptftume in the mefentery, breaking, 
caufes a consumption in the parts, ia apparent. 

Harvey. 

To A'fostume. *v. »f. [ from apoftume. ] To 
apoftem ate. Dr&. 

Apothecary, n. ft [ apotheea , Lat. a 
repofitory.] A man whole employment 
is to keep medicines for falc. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
fweeten my imagination. Sbokejp. King Lear. 

They have no other do&or but the fun and the 
frefli air, and that fuch an one, as never fends 
them to the apothecary. South. 

Wand’ring ia the dark, 

Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 
They, laboring for relief of human kind. 

With (harpen’d fight fome remedies may find | 

Th’ apothecary- train is wholly blind. Dry den. 

A' pothegm. n.f. [properly apophthegmi 
which foe. ] A remarkable faying. 

By frequent converfing with him, and fcattvring 
Ihort apothegms, and little pleafant ftories, and 
making ufeful applications of them, hit fon was, 
in hit infancy, taught to abhor vanity and vice as 
monfters. fValten's Life of Sanderfi*. 

Apothe'osis. n.f. [«*•!)/«**•] Deifica¬ 
tion ; the rite of adding any one to the 
number of gods. , 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipo¬ 
tent, or the nailt and the hammer could give it an 
mpotbeofts . South. 

Allots the prince of his celeftial line 
An apotbeofis, and rites divine. Garth. 

APO TOME. if. ft [from avoriutoe, to C\Jt 

off.] 

i. lattattamltiffkftj thetemaorder ordif- 
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ference of two incommenforablc quan¬ 
tities. 

9 

z. Jn mufick, it is the part remaining of 
au entire tone, after a greater femitone- 
has been taken from it. The propor¬ 
tion in numbers of the apotome , is that 
of 2048 to z 187. The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not be di¬ 
vided into two equal parts ; for which 
reafon they called the firft part aem-sptu, 
and the other Chambers. 

A'fozem. n.f [avl, from, and to 
boil ] A deco&ion; an infufion made 

by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broth* 
and apezems. IVtfcman's Surgery. 

Squirts read Garth till apoxems grow cold. Gay. 

To APPA'L. v. a. [appalir , Fr. It might 
more properly have been written ap- 
pale.] To fright; to ftrike with fu<U 
den fear; to deprefr; to difeourage. 

Whiift foe fpake, her great words did appal 
My feeble courage, and my heart opprefs. 

That yet I quake and tremble over ail. Fairy 
Give-with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax } that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 

Shakefpesre » 

The houfc of peers wa6 fomewhat appalled at 
this alarum j but took time to confidcr of it tilL 
nest day. Clarendon. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal , 

Nor the black fear of death that faddens ail ? Pope. 

The monfter curls 

His flaming ereft, all other third appaWd 9 
Or ihiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance (lands* 

*Tbomfowo 

Appa'lement. n.f [from appal.] De- 
prefiion ; difeouragement; impreffion of 
fear. 

At the furious (laughter of them was a great 
difeouragement and appaltment to the reft. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 

A*pp an age. it* f [appanagium, low Latin ; 
probably from panes , bread.] Lands fet 
apart by princes for the maintenance Of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefter, a 
kind of appanage to Wales, and ufing to go to the 
king’s fon. Bacon. 

Had he thought it fit 

That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit. 

The God of fight could ne’er have been fo blind. 
To deal it to the worft of human kind. Swift. 

Afpara'tus. n.f [Latin.] Things pro¬ 
vided as means to any certain end, as 
the tools of a trade ; the furniture of a 
houfc ; ammunition for war; equipage ; 
ftiow. 

There it an apparatus of things previous to be 
adjufted, before 1 come to the calculation itfelf. 

Woodward. 

Ourftdvet are eafily provided for; it is nothing 
but the circumftantials, the apparatus or equipage 
of human life, that colls fo much. 

Pope's Letters to Gay ^ 

APPA'REL. if. f It has no plural, [dp- 
par ei l > Fr.] 

1. Drefs; vefture. 

I cannot cog and fay, that thou art this and that, 
like many of thole iifping hawthorn buds, that 
come like women in men’s apparel , and fmell like 
Bucklerflmiy in fimpiing time. 

Sbakefpeates Merry Wives ef Windfor. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new. 

Shook oft" her alhea to have treated you. Waller. 

[ At publick devotion, hi* refigned carriage made 
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rttig!oa appear in the natural afford of-Simpli¬ 
city. Tatter. 

To Appa'rel. <v. a. [from apparel , the 
noun.] 

1. To drefs ; to clothe. 

With fuch robes were the king’s daughters that 
were virgins apparelled'. % Sam. xiii. 18. 

Both combatants were apparelled only in then 
doublets and hofes. Hayward. 

2. To adorn with drefs. 

She did afpartl her apparel, and with the pre- 
Croufnelt of ho* body made it mod fumptuous. 

Sidney. 

3. To cover, or deck, as with drefs. 

You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by 
boring holes in them, and putting into them earth, 
and fetting feeds of violets. Bacon . 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
being affardUd with a verdure of plants, would 
referable mountains and valleys. Bentley's Serm. 

4. To lit out; to fnrnilh: not in ufe. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them ihould 
fend (hip* to fca well manned and apparelled to 
hght^ Lirj. Hayward. 

Apparent, adj. f apparent , Fr. apparent , 
Lat.] 

X. Plain ; indubitable ; not doubtful. 

The main principles of rcalon are in them- 
felves apparent . For to make nothing evident of 
itfelf unto man’s under (landing, were to take 
away all poffibility of knowing any thing. Hooker. 

2. Seeming ; in appearance; not real. 

The perception intellective often corre&s the 
report of phantaly, as in the apparent bignefs of 
the fun, the apparent crookednels of the ftaft' in 
air and water. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

3. Vifible ; in oppofition to fecret. 

What fecret imaginations we entertained is 
known to God ; this is apparent , that we hate 
not behaved ourfelves, as if we preferved a grate¬ 
ful remembrance of his mercies. Atterkury. 

The outward and apparent fon&ity of actions 
fhould flow from purity of heart. Rogers. 

4. Open ; evident; known; not merely 
fufpefted. 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent , 

In my opinion ought to be presented. 

Sbakefpeart's Richard III. 

5. Certain ; not preemptive. 

He is the next of blood 
And heir apparent to the Engtilh crown. 

Shaktfpeare"$ Henry VI. 

Apfa'rent. n . f Elliptically ufed for 
heir apparent . 

Draw thy fword in right.—. 

—-1*11 draw it as apparent to the crown. 

And in that quarrel ufe it. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Apparently. ad<v. [from apparent .] 
Evidently ; openly. 

Arreft him, officer; 

I would not fpare my brother in this cafe 9 
If he ihould fcora me fo apparently . 

Shakejpeari t Comedy of Err ours. 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of men’s 
health. ^ Til/etfon. 

ApparTtion. n.f. [from appareo, Lat. 
to appear.] 

1. Appearance; viability. 

When fudden!y flood at my head a dream. 

Whole inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy. Milton. 

My retirement tempted me to divert thofe me¬ 
lancholy thoughts which the new apparitions of 
foreign invafion and domeftic difcootent gave us. 

Denham . 

2. The thing appearing; a form ; a vi¬ 
fible objea. 

I have mark’d 
A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ft art into her face ; a thoufand innocent 
Ihames 

In angel whitened bear away thofe Uvfttf* Shah. 
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A gtorions apparition ! had no doubt. 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. 

Milton. 

Any thing befidrs may take from me the fcnfv 
of what appeared ; which apparition , it feems, wa* 

you. Tatltr. 

3. A Ipeflre ; a walking fpirit. 

Horatio fays ’tis but our phantafy. 

Touching this dreaded fight twice feenof us; 
Therefore I have int reared him, 

Ths* if again this apparition come. 

He may approve our eyes, and (peak to it. 

Sbakefpeqrjs Hamlet . 

Tender minds Ihould not receive eaily impref- 
fiora of goblins, fpedkres, and apfiritht:t, where¬ 
with maids fright them into compliance. Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions had his right hand 
filled with darts, which he brandifhed in the face 
of all who carae up that way. Tatter. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’s iomething 
That checks my joys 
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Nor can I yet diftinguifh 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Den. Sophy. 

5. Aftronomically, the vifibility of fome 
luminary, oppofed to occult at ton. 

A month of apparition is the fpace wherein the 
moon appearetb, deducing three days wherein it 
commonly difappeareth ; and this contained) but 
twenty-fix days and twelve hours. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

AppA'RiToaa. n.f. [from appareo, Lat. 
to be at hand.] 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute 
the proper orders of the magiftrate or 
judge of any court of judicature. Ayliffe. 

2. The loweii officer of the ecclefiaftical 
court ; a fummoner. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 
the pope to the apparitor. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Appa'y. •v. a. [, appayer , old Fr. to fa- 
tisfy.] 

1. To fatisfy ; to content: whence •well 
appayed, is pleafed ; ill appayed, is un- 
eajy. It is now obfolete. 

How well appaid (he was her bird to find ! 

Sidney. 

I am well appaid that you had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden • 
So only can high juftice reft ay paid. Milton. 

2. The fenfe is obicure in thefe lines : 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill allay'd. 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid t Spenfer,. 

To APPE'ACH. v. 

1 - To accufe ; to inform againft any per- 
fon. 

He did, amongft many others, appeacb Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stanley, the lord chamberlain. 

Bacon s Henry Vll. 
Were he twenty times 

My fon, I would appeacb him. Sbakefp. Rich. II. 

Difclofe 

The ftate of your affe&ion ; for your paffion* 

Hare to the full apptacbed. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To cenfure ; to reproach ; to taint 
with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 
Which them appea:bed\ prick’d with guilty lhame. 
And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 
Refolv’d to put away that lordly fliame. Fairy £>. 

Norcanft, nor durft thou, traitor, on thy pain/ 
Appeacb my honour, 01 thine own maintain. 

Dryden. 

Appb achment. tt. f [from appeach.] 
Charge exhibited again ft any man ; 
accufation. 

A bufy -beaded man gave firft light to this ap- 
feacbment ; but the earl did avouch it. Hayward. 
The duke’s anfwers to his appeachmtnts, in 


To APPE'AL. *v. tt. [appellof Lat.] 

1 • To transfer a cauie from one to an¬ 
other ; with the particles to and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to thfenw 

. ■ Hooker. 

2. To refer to another as judge. 

Force, or a declared fign of force, upon the 
per fon of another, where there is no common 
fuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the 
ftate of war j and it is the want of fuch an.ap¬ 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againft an 
aggreftbr, though he be in fociety, and a fellow- 

fu * 2 * a * . Loth. 

* hey knew no foe, but in the open field 

And to their caufe and to the gods appeal'd. 

Stepney. 

3. To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, bo 
a felt-evident proportion, I appeal to mankind. 

. Locke. 

4. To charge with a crime; to accufe; a 
term of law. 

One but flatters us, 

As well appeareth by the <;aufe you come. 

Namely, t’ appeal each other of high trealbn. * 

_ , ^ Sbakefpeare* 

Appb al. n.f [from the verb To appeal .} 

1. An appeal is a provocation from an in¬ 

ferior to a fuperior judge, whereby the 
jurifdidlion of the inferior judge is for 
a while fufpended, in refpe& of the 
caufe; the cognizance being devolved* 
to the fuperior judge. Aylijfe’s Parepg* 

This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. Sbakefp. Henry Villi 
Our reafon prompts us ro a future ftate. 

The laft appealfrom fortune and from fate, 

Where God’s all-righteous ways will be declar’d. 

, Dryden. 

There are diftributers of juftice, from whom 

there lies an appeal to the prince. Addifon. 

2 . In the common law. 

An accufation; which is a lawful declarator! 
of another man’s crime before a competent j udge, 
by one that lets his name to the declaration, and 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that 
mayenfuc of the contrary; more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a 
party who had intereft in the party murdered, and 
of any felon, by one of his accomplices in the 

Cowell. 

' The duke’s unjuft. 

Thus to retort your manifeft appeal , 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth. 

Which here you come to accufe. Sbakefpeare. 

Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond, ' 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon. 

Here to make good the boift’rous late appeal 
Againft the duke of Norfolk ? Sbakefpeare , 

3- A fummons to anfwer a charge. 

Nor (hall the facred character of king 
Be urg’d to Ihield me from thy bold appeal ; 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. 

4. A call upon any as witnefs. 

The cafting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity, the 
author of wonders. Bacon. 

Appellant, n.f. [from appeal .] He 

that Bppeals. 

Lords appealants. 

Your diff’rentes (hall all reft undor gage. 

Till we afligu you to your days of trial. Sbakefp . 

Appe*aler .n.f [from appeal .] One who 
makes an appeal. 

To APPE'AR. *v. n. \appareo , Lat.] 

1. To be in fight; to be vihble. 

As the leproly appearetb in the lltin of the fle(h. 

Lev. xiii. 431, 

And half her knee and half her breaft appear. 

By art, like negligence, difcloe’d and bare. Prior . 

2. To 
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2 . To become vifiblc as a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee tor this ptirpofe, to 
make thee a minifter and a witnef*. Aftt* nvli 16. 

3. To Hand in the prefence of another, 
generally ufed of ftanding before forne 
iuperiour; to offer himfelf to the judg¬ 
ment of a tribunal. 

W hen Ihall I come and appear before God ? 

Pfalm* xlii. 2. 

4. To be the obje£t of obfervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and 
thy glory unto their children. Pfalm* xc. 16. 

5. To exhibit ene*« felf before a court of 
juftice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 
You do appear before them. §hakefjp. Hen. VIII. 

To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfnd did utterly wafte and lubdue it, as ap¬ 
pears out of Beda*s complaint againft him j and 
Edgar brought it under his obedience, as appears 
by an ancient record. . Spenfer's Ireland. 

7. To feem, in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear unto 
his people, fuch as he would have them be, and 
to be fuch as he appeared. Sidney. 

My noble mailer will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Sbaiefp. 

8. To be plain beyond dilpute. 

From experiments, ufcful indications may be 
taken, at wWi appear by what follows. Arbu.bnot, 

Appe'ar ancb. n.f. [from To appear.] 

1. The ad of coming into fight; as, they 
were furprifcd by the hidden appearance 
of the enemy. 

2 ~ The thing feen ; as, the remarkable 
appearances in the Iky. 

3. Phenomena; that quality of any thing 
which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge 
difclofeth fuch appearances* as will not lie even in 
any model ex rant. Glanville's Scepfis . 

4. Semblance 4 not reality. 

He encreafed in eftimarian, whether by deftinv, 
or whether by his virtues, or at lead by his ap¬ 
pearances of virtues. Hayward. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide. 

And he the ftib fiance not th* appearance chofe. 

Vryden . 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearance 
of virtue, if it was not the mofi proper means ro 
gain love. Addifn. 

5. Outfide; (how. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there 
■fhouid ever be the real fubllance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will 
be done uc hereafter by thole, who (hall make 
their appearance in the world, when this generation 
is no more. Add if on. 

7. Apparition ; fupematural vifibility. 

1 think a perfon terrified with the imagination 
of fpedires, more reasonable than one who thinks 
the appearance of fpirirs fabulous. Addifon. 

$. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Shake jp. Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumftance of a cafe. 

Or grant her pafiion be fincere, 

How Ihall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all fo ftrong. 

The world mull think him in the wrong. Swift. 

10. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are in¬ 
troduced; wifdora enters the lafl, and fo capti¬ 
vates with her appearance , that he gives himfelf up 
to her. ^ # ^ Addifon. 

11. Probability; Teeming; likelihood. 

There it that which hath no appearance* thst 
this prieft being utterly unacquainted with tbe 
tree perfon, according to whole pattern he fhouid 
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fhape his counterfeit, Ihould think It poflibfe for 
him to ififtruCt his player. Platon. 

Atpb'arbr. n.f. [from To appear.] The 
perfon that appears.. 

That owls and ravens are ominous appeared* 
and prefignify unlucky event?, was an augurial 
conception. Brown. 

Appe as a b le. adj. [from To appeafe .] 
That may be pacified ; reconciieable. 

Appe'asablbness. n. f. [from To ap- 
peetfe .] The quality of being eafiiy ap- 
peafed ; reconcileablenefs. 

To APPE'ASE. e v. a. [appaifer , Fr.] 

1. To quiet; to put in a Hate of peace. 

By his counfel he appeajeth the deep, and 
planteth iflands therein. Ecclus. xliii. 23. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, 
till the civil wars were appeajed* and peace fettled. 

Davie* on Ireland. 

To pacify ; to reconcile ; to Hill wrath. 

So Simon was appeajed towards them, and 
fought no more againft them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 

Sbakejpe are's Riebard III. 
The reft ihall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their fulfill Hate, and to appeafe berimes 
Th* incenfcd Deity. Milton. 

To Hill; to quiet. 

The reft 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. 

Which drawn and ferv'd, their hunger they ap¬ 
peafe. Dryden. 

Appe'aSEwent. n.f. [from To appeafe.] 

A ftate of peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they Were 
reduced to fome good appcvfrmtnts. Hayward. 

Appe'aser. n.f. [ from To appeafe. ] He 
that pacifies others ; he that quiets dif- 
turbances. 

Appellant, n.f. [appcllo * Lat. to call.] 

1. A challenger; one that fummons an¬ 
other to anfwer either in the lifts or in 
a court of juftice. 

In the devotion of a fubje&’s love. 

And free from other milbegotten hate. 

Come I appellant to this princely prefence. Sbak. 

This is the day appointed tor the combat. 

And ready are th* appellant and defendant, 

Th* armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. • 

Sbakefpeare. 

Thefc ftiifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant* 
Though by his blindncfs maimed for high attempts. 
Who now defies thee thrice to Angle fight. Milton. 

2. One that appeals from a lower to a 
higher power. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the caufc 
to the fuperior judge ; fo that, pending the appeal, 
nothing can be attempted in prejudice of the ap¬ 
pellant. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Ap p eL l at e . n. f [appellants* I at.] The 
perfon appealed againft. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name 
of the party appellant; the name of him from 
whofc fentcncc it is appealed ; the name of him 
to whom it is appealed ; from what lentence it is 
appealed; the day of the fentence pronounced, 
and appeal interpofed; and the name of the party 
appellate* or perfon againft whom the appeal is 
lodged. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Appellation, n. f. [appeitalic* Lat.] 
Name ; word by which any thing is 
called. 

Kur i.re always the fame plants delivered under 
the fame name and appellation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind 
of man, by refpeflive names or appellations , by 
which th y are notified and conveyed t? the mind. 

Siutb- 
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Appellative. n.f. [appellativum * Lat.] 

Words and names nre either common or proper. 
Common names are fuch as Hand for univerfa! 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether general 
or fpecial. Thefe .are called appellatives . So 
filh, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; 
and fo are trout, eel, lobfter; lor they all agree to 
many individuals, and lomc to many fpccies. 

Watts's Legick. 

Appe'llatively. aJ<v. [from appella¬ 
tive.] According to the manner of 
nouns appellative; as, thi ^ man is a 
H rcults. Hercules is ufed appellativcly* 
to figuify a ftrong man. 

Appe'llatory .adj. [from appeaU] That 
which contains an appeal. Sec Appel¬ 
late. 

Appeal lee. n.f. jTrom appeal.] One who 
is appealed againft, and accufed. Di 3 . 

To APPE'ND. v. a. [appehdo* Lat. tohan^ 
to any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing, upon another; as, 
the infeription was appended to the co¬ 
lumn : the feal is appended to the record. 

2. To add to fomething, as an accefiory, 
not a principal part. 

Appe'ndace. n.f. [French.] Something 
added to another thing, without being 
necefiary to its eifence, as a portico to 
the houle. 

Modcfty is the appendage of fobriery, and is 
to chaflity, to temperance, and to humility, as 
the fringes ate to a garment. 

Taylor's Rule of Irving holy. 

None of the laws of motion now eftabliftieJ, 
will ferve to account for the production, motion, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages , though 
they may help us a little to conceive their appear¬ 
ances. v Cbeyne. 

He was lo far from over-valuing any of the 
appendages of life, that the thoughts of life did 
not affctt him. At terhu if. 

Appe'ndant. adj. [French.] 

1. Hanging to fomething elfe. 

2. Belongiug to; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that del piles the world, and all its appendant 
vanities, is the moll fecurc. Taylor . 

He that looks for the blefiings appendant to the 
facramenr, mull expett them upon no terms, but 
of a worthy com mu nion. Taylor. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of out 
character, and the wants appendant to it, naturally 
difpofe men to forget God. Rogers. 

3. In law. 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another, 
as atccjffjrium principal i, with the civilians, or ad* 
junBum fnbjeilo* with the logicians. An hofpiral 
may be appendant to a man our; a common of 
ft filing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

A p pe'n d an t. n.f That which belongs 
to another thing, as an accidental or 
adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the 
forms and appendants of fti:pp:ng. 

Hale 'f Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftnke, as they art 
appendants to external fymmetry, or indications of 
the beaaty of the mind. Grew. 

To Appe'ndicate. <v. a. [apfendo* Lat.] 
To add to another thing. 

In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the 
ftruCturc, and there are certain additaments; as, 
various furniture, and curious morions of divera 
things appendicated to it. Halt. 

Appendica'tion. n.f. [from appetidi- 
cate.] Adjuntt ; appendage; annexion. 

There are confiderablc parts and integral?, and 
appendicatioia unto the mundus afpcftabilis* impofii- 

blc to be eternal. Hale. 

Afpe'ndix. 
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Appe'ndix. n.f [appendices, plur. Lat.] 

1. Something appended, or added, to an¬ 
other thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object 
of worflvip, bccaufc they were only the appendices to 
another thing. But a thing is then proposed at an 
obje& uf worship, when ii is fet up by itfelf, and 
not by way of addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stiffing fleet. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, the 
nobler dominion, and received a greater conformity 
of their law* to the Englilh, than they gave to ir. 

Halt'* Civil Law of England. 

2 . An adjunct or concomitant. 

All concurrent appendices of the a£Uon ought to 
be furveyed, in order to pronounce with truth con¬ 
cern! ng i t. front. 

To APPERTATN. *u. n. [< appartenir , Fr.] 

1. To belong to as of right: with to . . 

The honour of deviling this do&rine, that reli¬ 
gion ought to he Enforced by the fword, wou^i be 
found appertaining to Mahomed the falfe prophet. 

RaVigb. 

The Father, t' whom in Jheav'n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains. 

Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Par. Loft . 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the foul of man did ferve only to give him be¬ 
ing in this life, then things appertaining to this life 
would content him, as we lee they do other crea¬ 
tures. H iktr. 

And they roafted the paflover with fire, as apper¬ 
tained 1 ms for the Sacrifices, they fod them in brafs 
pots. * 1 Efdrau 

Both of them feem not to ge ne r a te any other cf- 
ftfS, but fuch at appertasmtb to their proper objefts 
and fenfes. Bacor. 

Is it expected, I ihould know no (ecrets 
That appertain to you ? Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Appertain me nt. n. f [from apper¬ 
tain .] That which belongs to any rank 
©r dignity. 

He Ihent otir mefiengers, and we lay by 
Our appertaimumts , vifiting of him. Sbakefp. 

ApPe'rtin akci. n.f. [,appartenance ,Fr.] 
That which belongs or relates to another 
thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divi¬ 
nity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful upper- 
raaneut of arts, and xeceptaries of philofophy i 

Brown V 'Vulgar Erromr*. 

Afpe'rTInent. adj. [from To apper¬ 
tain, ,] Belonging; relating. 

You know h w apt our love was to accord 
To furnlfh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to bit honour. Sbakefp* Henry V. 

A'presence. 1 n. f. [appatentia 9 Lat.] 

Appetency, j Carnal defire ; fcnfual 
defire. 

Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luttfut appetence ; to ling, to dance. 

To dreft, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton. 

AppitibiT-ity. n. f [from appetible .] 
The quality of being defirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend. It a 
deducing of the power of the will into a Gt, merely 
from the appetihdity of the obje&, at a man draws 
a child after him with the fight of a green bough. 

Bramball againft Hobbes. 

A'ppitible. adj. [appetibilit, Lat.] De¬ 
firable ; that which may be the objeft of 
appetite. 

i o*er both to (light the mod abpetille objeft?, 
and to controul the mod unruly p <? tons. 

Bramball agaivft Hobbes. 

AT PETITE, n.f. [ t ap pet it us , Lat.] 

I. The natural defire of good; the inftinft 
by which we are led to feek pleafure. 

The witl properly and (Iridiy taken, at it U • f 
things which arc referred unto the end that man 
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d-firefh, differeth greatly from that inferiour natu¬ 
ral defire, which we call appetite . The objeft of 
appetite is whatfoever fenfible good may be wilhed 
; the objeft of will is that good which reafon 
does lead us to feek. Hooker . 

2. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 

Why, (he would hang on him, 

As if increafc of appetite had grown 

By whac it fed on. Sbakefp. Hamlet • 

Urge his hateful luxury. 

And bedial appetite in change of lull* 

Sbakefpean*s Richard HI. 

Each tree 

Loaden with faired fruit, that hung to th* eye 
Tempting, ftirr'd in me fudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradffe Loft. 

3. Violent longing; eagernefs after any 

thing. . 

No than could enjoy his life, hit wife, or goods, 
if a mightier man had an appetite to take the fame 
from him. Davies. 

Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage 
Waller in a battle. Clarendon. 

4- The thing eagerly defired. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, 3 li¬ 
mited monarch cannot gratify it. Swift. 

5. Keennefs pf flomach ; hunger; cfcCire 

of food. , *| * 

There be four principal caufes of appetite ; the 
refrigeration of the domach, joined with fomedry- 
neft contradlion $ veil .cation, and abfierfion j 
betides hunger, which is an emptinefs. 

Bacon * Natural Hift ry. 

There is continual abundance, which creates 
fuch an appetite in your reader, that he is not,: 
doyed with any thing, but fatisfied with all. Dryd. 

6. It h» fomedmes of before the object of 
defire. 

The new officer's nature needed fome redraint 
to his immoderate appetite of power. Clarendon • 

7. Sometime^ to . • - 

We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that 
we greedily fuck it in. Government of the *Toiigue. 

Ap petition, n.f [appetitio, Lat.] De¬ 
fire. t 

The a&ual appetitun or faftening our affedions 
On him. Hammond** Praftical Catecbifm. 

Wc find in animals an cftimatlve or judicial fa¬ 
culty, an appetition or averfation. Judge Hale. 

A'ppetitivje. adj. [from appetite.\ That 
which defires; that which has the qua- 
lity of defiling. 

The will is tfot a bare appetitive power, at that of 
the fenfual appetite, but is a rational appetite. 

Hale * Origin of Mankind. 

I find iu myfelf an appetitive faculty always in 
exerciic, in the very height of afbvity and invige- 
ratJon._ Norris. 

To APPLATJD. r v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 

1. To praife by clapping thehand- 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That (houid applaud again. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To praife in general. 

Nation* unborn your mighty names (hall P-und, 
And worlds applaud that mu ft not yet be found’ 1 

^ Eope. 

Appl/uder .n.f [from applaud.] He 
that praifc3 or commends. 

I had the voice of my (ingle reafon again ft it, 
drowned in the noife of a multitude of applauders. 

* Glanvilfe'sScepfts. 

Appla'use. n.f. [applanfus, Lat.] Ap¬ 
probation loudly expreflbd ; praife : 
properly a clap. 

1 hit general applasfe, and chearful (hout, 
Argue* your wildom and your love to Richard. 

Sbakejpeare . 

Sylla wept. 

And chid her harking wave* into attention ; 

And feUCbarybdis murmur’d foft applauft. Milton. 

Thole tk* i cy fqnd vf appkuj,., hww iiulndo 

they ufio It when they have it I Scad* 


See their wide-dreaming wounds; they neither 
came 

For pride of empire, nor dtfire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauft, 
But love tor love alone, that crowns the lover’* caufe. 

Dry dens Fables- 

ATPLE. n.f [asppel, Saxon .\ 

1. The fruit of the apple-tree.. 

Tall thriving trees confefs'd the fruitfnl mold ; 
The redd’ni ng apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Od * 

2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inltrudled him j he kept him as the apple of 
his eye. Deut . xxxii. io» 

Apple of Love* 

Applet of love are of three forts; the mod com¬ 
mon navifig long trailing branches, with rough 
leaves and ydlow joints, fuccceded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints, not round, but 
bunched ; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and (ecd s 
within. Mortimer't Hufbandry m 

Apple-graft., n . f [from apple and 
graft."] A twig of apple-tree grafted 
upon the flock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple 
graft* upon the fame old > plant, mod of them 
adorned with fruit. . } Beyle. 

Apple-tart. n*f [from apple and tart .] 
A tart made of apples. 

What, up and dovru carv'd like an apple-tart t 

Sbakefp eare. 

Apple-tree. n.f. [from appk and tree .] 

The fruit of this tree it for the mod part hol¬ 
lowed about the foot dalk ; the cells inclofing the 
feed are feparated by cartilaginous partitions ; the 
juice of the fruit is fourifh; the tree- large and 
fpreading j the fiqwers eonfift of five leaves^ ex¬ 
panding in form of a rofe.- ’There it a great va¬ 
riety of tbefe fruits. Thofe for the deficit arc, the 
white juniting, Margaret apple, fumroer pearmain, 
fummer queening, embroidered apple, golden rei- 
nette, fummer white Colville, fummer red Colville, 
filver pippin, aroroatick pippen, the gray reinette,. 
la hautc-bonte, royal ruffeting, Wheeler’s ruftet, 
Shafp*l ruflet, fpice apple, golden pippen, nonpa¬ 
reil, and Tapi. Thofe for the kitchen ufe are, cod- 

/ ling, fummer marigold, dimmer red pearmain, 
Holland pippin, Kentilh pippin, the hanging body. 
Loan’s pearmain, French reinette, French pippin^ 
royal rufler, mondruout reinette, winter pearmain, 
pomme violcttc, Spencer** pippin, done pippin,, 
oaken pin. And thole generally ufed for cyder are, 
Devonfhire royal wilding, redftreaked apple, the 
whitiour, Hereford(hire underleaf, John apple, &e. 

Miller . 

Oaks and. beeches lad longer than apple* and 
pears. Bacon. 

Thus apple-trees whole trunks are drone to bear 
Their fpreading boughs, exert thcmielves in air. 

Dryden * 

Apple.woman, n.f [from apple and 
womanJ) A woman that fells apples, 
that keeps fruit on a ftall. 

V ondpr art two apple-womeif Icolding, and jjuft 
ready to uncoif one another. Arbutbnot ami Pop*. 

Applicable, adj. [from apply.\ That 
which may be applied. For this word 
the moderns ufe applicable ; which fee. 

Limitations Jill (uch principles have, in regard of 
the varieties of the matter where unto they are ap- 
pliable. Hooker. 

All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry \i ap¬ 
plicable to the idolatry of another fort of men in the 
world. South. 

Appliance. »* /. [from apply .] The a£l 
of applying ; the thing applied. 

Difeafes dcfp’rate grown 

By defperatc appliance are relieved. Sbakefpcari • 

Are yc u rhaf d ? 

Aik God for temperance, *ti» the appliance only 
Which your deliie requires. Stake/peace. 

Applicability, n.f [from applicable.'] 
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The quality of being ht to be applied to 
fomething. 

_ The s&mn of roM h competed of two parti . 
the one preffief, tbfe other penetmthm, which re 
quire afphe.' >drty. Bert, ■ 

Applicable. adj. [from apply*] That 
which may be appliedv as properly rr- 
latiug to fomething. 

V/hat he fays of the portrait of any particular 
perfon, is applicable to poetry. In the character, 
there is a better or a worfe liketitft $ the better ha 
pvwgyridC) and the wurfc a libel* Dry den. 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were cp- 
phcuble only to the heathen wertd* 

A'pPLiCABLfiffESs. if.yi [from applica¬ 
ble.] FitneG to be applied. 

The knowledge of iaLu fnay poffihly, by that 
little part which we have already delivered of its 
applkahleaefs, be of rife in natural philofophy. Boyle. 11 

A'fplicably* Wv. [from applicable .J 
Id fuch a manner as that it may be pro¬ 
perly applied, 

AT plicate* n* f. [from apply*] A right 
line drawn acrofs a curve, fo as to biie& 
the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

Application. n.f. [from */>//?.] 

1. The aft of applying any thing to ano¬ 
ther ; as, he mitigated hk paw by the 
application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a 
new application , by which blood might 
be ftaiLfched. 

, The aft of applying to any perfoa, as a 
folieitor, or petitioner. 

It fhoidd feem very extraordinary, that m potent 
frouH be ptfki, upon the application of a poor, 
private, obfeure mechanick. Swift, 

The employment of means for a certain 
end. 

There is no flint which cart be fet to the value or 
merit, of the facrificed body of Chrift j it hath no 
moaiured certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy 
unto lire it knoweth none, hut is alio irlelf infinite 
in yoffibility of application* Hooker, 

if a right comfe be taken with children, there 
will not be much need of the application of the com¬ 
mon rewards and puniihments. Locke . 

Intenfenefs of thought; ciofe ftudy. 

1 have difeovered no other way to keep our. 
thoughts ciofe to their bufinefs, but, by frequent at¬ 
tention and application, getting die habit of atten¬ 
tion and application* Locke. 

6 . Attention to fome particular affair: 
with the particle to. 

Ijit continued application to fuch pbblick affairs, 
as may benefit his kingdoms, diverts him from 
pictures. Addifon. 

Thiaarime certainly deierves the utmoft ap plica- 
thn and wildoru of a people to prevent it*.. Addifcn. 

Reference to fome cafe or pofition ; as 
the (lory was told, and'the hearers made 
the application . 

This principle «fts with the grettefl force ffi the 
worft application ; and the familiaricy of .wicked 
men more fuccefsfully debauches, than that of good 
men reforms. Roger]. 

Applicative, adj. [fro m apply.] That 
which applies. 

The directive command for counfet is in the un¬ 
der flan ding, and the applicative command for put¬ 
ting in eaecurion U in the wiU. 

BrombaU agairfi PI ebb. . 

A'fplicatory. odj. [from apply.] That 
which comprehends the aft of applica¬ 
tion. 

A'pplicatory. n.f. That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the dcai • f 
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Cbuft i faith is the inward applncstory , and if there 
be any outward, it muft be the facramenu. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To APPLY', *u. a. ( applies, Lat.] 
i • To put one thing to another. 

He laid, and to the fword his tiuoa&appM. 

Hoyden • 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply fome fpoedy cure, prevent our late. 

And luccour nature eta It be too late. Addifcn. 

Cod has addrsflfed every paffion of oar nature, 
applied remedies to every weakness, warned os of 


every enemy. Rogers. 

. To make trie of as relative or fuitabfe to 


fomething. 

This brought the death of your father into re¬ 
membrance, andl repeated the verfei which ? for¬ 
merly applied to him. Dry do e's Fab la. 

4. To put to a certain ufe. 

The profits thereof might be applied towards the 
fupport of the year. Clarendon. 

5. To ufe as means to an end. 

Thefe glorious beings axe inflruments in the 
hands of Cod, who applies their fervices, and go- .| 
vems their a&ions, and difpofcs even their vflls and 
afte&ions. Rogers. 

6 . To <fix the mind upon ; to ftudy: with 
to. Locke ufes about, lefs properly. 

Apply thine heart nnro iaftru&ton, and thine|| 
ears to the words of knowledge. JProw, xxiti. 12. 1 

Everyman isconfcious to himfelf that he thinks ; 
and that which his mind is appliod abort, whilft 
thinking, is the ideas that are there. Locke. 

It is a fign of a capacious mrnd, when the mind 
can apply itfclf to feveral object with a fwift fuc- 
cefficn. Watts. 

"j. To have re con rfc to, as a folieitor or 
petitioner; with to; as, I applied myfelf 
to him for help. 

8. To addrefs to. 

Gnd at laft 

To Satan firft m fin his doom appiy'd. 

The' in snyflerious tesma, judg'd as risen be ft. 

Milton. 

Sacred vows and myftic fong apply'd. 

To gi*ifly Pluto and his gloomy bride* Pope. 

9. To bufr ; to keep at work: An anti¬ 
quated fenfe; for which we now nfe ply. 

She .was fk.il fu l in applying his humours; never 
fuflering fear to fall to Ocfpair, nor hope to haflen 
to affiorance. Sidney. 

to. To aft upon ; to ply. 

A vsrlet running towards haflily, 

Whofe flying feet fc faff their way apply'd. 

That round about a cloud of duff did fly. Fairy 

To Apply', v. n . 

I . To fuit; to agree. 

Would it apply well to the vebemcncy of your 
sffcflion, that 1 ffiould win what you vould enjoy ? 

Shakefpeare. 

z. To have recourfe to, as a petitioner. 

1 had no thoughts of applying to any but himfelf; 
he defired I would fpeak to others. Swift. 

3 . To attach by way of influence. 

Cod knows every faculty and pafii >n, and in 
whac manner they caq be moft lucccfsfuhy applied 
to. Rogers. 

To Appoint. t v. a. [appointor, Fr.J 

1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exaft 
time tor fome tranfaftion. 

The time appointed of the Father. Catat, iv. 2. 

2. To fettle any thing by compaft. 

He faW, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay 
it. Getufs. 

Now there wss an appointed fign between the 

men of Ifrael and the liers in wait, fudges, xk. 38. 

3. To eftablifh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chofe me before 
thy father, and before all his hmfe, to appoint me 
ruler over the people of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21 • 

Unto hiottha* gave*, commandment, wttidh hr 


tranfgrtfled, and immediately thou appointedif 
death in him, #nd in his generations. 2 Efd. iii. 7. 

O Lord, that art tire God of the juft, thou haft 
not appointed repentance to the j uft. 

Mcnaffeb't Prayer . 

4. To furniih in ail points 5 to equip; to 
fupply with all things ncccffary: ufed 
anciently in fpcaking of foldiers. 

The Englifli being well appointed, did fo enter¬ 
tain them, that thtir Hups departed terribly torn* 

0 Hayward. 

Appoiuter. n.f. [from appoint .] He 

riuit fettles or fixes any thing or place. 

Appointment, n.f [appomtomont, Fr.J 

1. Stipulation; the aft of fixing fomething 
in which two or more are concerned. 

1 hey had made an appointment together, to come 
tomoura with him, andto comfort him. Job , !i. 1 1. 

z. Decree; clhblrihment. 

The ways of death be onlyjin his hands, who 
alone hath power overall flefh, and unto whofe ap* 
pointment we ought with patience meekly to fubmit 
ourfelves.^ Hooker. 

3. Direftion; order. 

^ That good fellow. 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

I will have none fo near die. Sbakfpeare, 

4. Equipment; furniture. 

They have put lorth the haven: further on. 
Where their appointment we may beft difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Sbaktfpcart. 

Here art thou in appointment frefb and fair. 
Anticipating thne With ftarting courage. Sbdkefp, 

3* An allowance paid to any man, com¬ 
monly ufed of allowances to publick of* 
ficcrs. 

To Appo'rtion. v.a. [from pen to, Lat.] 

To fet out in juft proportions. 

Tty the parts of the body, which of them iffus 
fpedtily, and which flowly; and, by apportioning 
ths time, take and leave that quality which you de- 
fi K - Bacon. 

To thefe h were good, that fnme proper prayer 
• nmMpfxxsimJ, and they taught ir. * South. 

An office pannot be apportioned out like a com¬ 
mon, and ffiared among diliinft proprietors. Collier. 

Apfo rtiokmikt. n.f. [from appor¬ 
tion. 1 A dividing of a rent into two 
parts or portions, according as the land, 
whence it iflues, is divided among two 
or more proprietors. Chambers . 

To Appo'se. rtj. a. [appono, Lat.] 

l To put queftions to. This word is not 
now in ufe, except that, in fome ichools, 
to put grammatical queftions to a boy 
is called to po.i him ; and we now ufe 

pofi for pnxsde. 

Some procure tbemfelves to be furprifcd at fuch 
times as it is like the party that t^wry work upon, 
will come upon them 1 and to be found with a 
letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat which they 
are not accuftomcd ; to the end they may be ap- 
pofed of thofe things which of themielvcs they are 
defirous to utter. Bacon. 

2. A latinifm. To apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is ren¬ 
dered unapt of being app fed to the parts. Harvey m 

A'pfosite. ady. [< appojitus , Lat.} Proper ; 

fit; well adapted to time, place, or cir- 
cumftances. 

The duke's delivery of his mind wa* not fo 
iharp, as fopd and grave, and apfefite to the times 
and octafions. Wetton • 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to 
himfelf, either in gracious and princely behaviour, 
or in ready and oppofte anfwers. Bacon • 

Remarkable inftanccs of this kind have beeii ; 
but it will ac? mini fie r reflefVions very appofite to 
the defign of this prefect lokmniiy. Attcrbury. 

A'ppositely. 
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A'ppositblt. adju. [from appo/tto.] Pro- 

,b 


perly; fitly; fuitably. 

\V c may appcfitely compare this difaft, of a 
proper and improper confumption, to a decaying 
hoofe. - Harvey. 

When we come into a government, and fee this 
place of honour allotted to a murderer, another 
filled with an atheift or a blafphemer, may we not 
apfofitely and properly afit, Whether there be any 
virtue, fobricty, or religiOh, amongft fuch a peo¬ 
ple ? South. 

Pi ppositeness. n.f. [from appojtu.'] Fit- 
11 efs ; propriety ; fuitablenefs. 

Judgment is c.rher concerning things to be 
known, or of things done, of their cougrutty, fic- 
nefs, rightnefr, appfitenejs. 

* Hale* Origin of Mankind. 

Apposi'tiov. n.f. [appofitio, Lat.] 

1. The addition of new matter, ib as that 
it may touch the firli mafs* 

Urine infpe&ed with a microfeope, will discover 
a black, fand \ wherever this fand 1 ticks, it grows 
ftill bigger, by the afpofitku of new matter. 

Arbutbnot cn Diet. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the fame cafe; as. Liber Snfannat tna - 
tr.ty the book of his mother Sufan. 

To APPRA'iSE. r v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] To 
fet a price upon any thing, in order to 
fate. 

Appraiser. n.f [from appraife. J A per- 
fon appointed to fet a price upon things 
to be fold. 

To APPREHE'ND. <v. a. [apprehends, Lat. 
to take hold of.] 

1. To lay hold on. 

There ia nothing but hath a double handle, dr at 
leaft we have two bands to apprehend it. Taylcr. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punifh- 

ment. j 

The governor kept the city with a garrifon,defi- 
rous to apprehend me. 2 Cor . xi. yi. 

It was the rabble, of which no body was named, 
and, which is more ftrange,.not one apprehended. 

Clarendon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufetb not 
aftion , unlefs, apprehending Jit as good, we like 
and defire it. Hooker. 

Vet this i apprehend nor, why to thofe 
Among whom Gdd will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many and fo various laws are given* MUto . 

The Firft Being is invisible and incorruptible, 
and can only he apprehended by our minds. 

Stillingfieet. 

4. To think on with terrour ; to fear. 

From roy grandfather** death I had reafon to 
apprehend the done ; and, from my father’s life, 

gout. ^ * Temple. 

AppreheNder. n.f. [from apprehend.’] 
Conceiver; thinker. 

Grofs appf.i '« 1 ert may not think it any more 
ftrange, t‘.*n that a bulkt /hould be moved by the 
rarified firt Giarwdle. 

A f\r r e h aN si b l e. adj. [from apprehend .] 
That which may be apprehetided, or 
conceived. 

The north and feu them po'es are incommuni¬ 
cable and fixed points, whereof the one is wit *p+ 
prebmfiiU in the other. Brown's Vulgar £ rmru 

ArPtEHfc'nnor. n.f. [apprAefio, Lat.] 

I. The mejre contemplation of things, 
without affirming or denying any thing 
concerning them. So we think of a 
Jiorfe, high, fwift, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, &c. Watts. 

Simple apprtbetfon denotes no more than the 
f lift oaked in relic trim of ah objeft, without ei¬ 
ther composition or deduction. Clanviile . 

Vol. JL 
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Opinion; fentimenta : coriceffion. 


2. up 

f we aim at right undemanding its true na¬ 
ture, we mull examine what apprehenfion mankind 
make of it. J 0 'ig/y. 

To be falfe, and to be thought fa lie. Is all one in 
refpeft of men who aft not according to truth, but 
apprehenfion. South. 

The expreffions of (cripture are commonly fuited 
in thofe matters to the vulgar apprebenfions and 
conceptions Of the place and people where they were 
delivered. Locke. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive new 
ideas, or power of conceiving them. 

I nam’d them as they pafs'd, and underftoed 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 
Mv Hidden apprehenfion. Mil ton. 

4. Fear. 

Itbehoveth that the world ffiould beheld in awr, 
not by a vain furmife, but a true apprehenfion of 
fomewhat which no man may think himfelf able 
to wi tbftand. Hooker. 

And he the future evil (hall no left 
In apprehenfion, than in fubftance, feel. Miltcn- 
The apprehenfion of what was to come from an 
unknown, at lea ft unacknowledged fticcefiour to 
the crown, clouded much of that prolperify. 

Clarendon. 

As they have no apprehenfion of theft things, fo 
they need no comfort a gam ft them. Tillotfn. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau¬ 
dius was in no final! apprehenfion for his own life. 

Addifim. 

5. Sufpicion of fomething to happen, or 
be done. 

I’ll note you in my book of memory. 

And ftourge you for this apprehenfion% Sbghfp. 

That he might take away the apprehenfion , that 
he meant fuddenly to depart, he lent out orders, 
which he was fure would come into the enemies 
hands, to two or three villages, that they ffiould 
fend proportions of com into Bafinghouft. 

Clarendon. 

6 . Seizure. 

See that he be convey'd unto the Tower * 

And go we brothers to the man that took him, 

Tp queftlon of his apprehenfion. Shakefpeare. 

The power of feizing, catching, or 
holding. 

A lobftcr hath the chely or great claw of one 
fide longer than the other, but this is not their leg, 
but a part of apprehenfion whereby they feize upon 
their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

AppaEHtNsiVR. adj. [from tipfrebttuL\ 

1. Quick to underttand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach 

fuch apprebtnfive fcholan. Holder. 

If conference be naturally appreherjwe and faga- 
cious, certainly we /hould truft and rely upon the 
reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful* 

The inhabitants of this country, when I pafftd 
through it, were extremely apprehenfiue of feeing 
Lombardy the feat of w**r. Addifin. 

Tney are not at all apprcbtrfi-vc of evil* at a 
dj fiance, nor tormented with the fearful pfofpeft 
of what may befal them hereafter. Tiflot/on . 

3. Perceptive feeling. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
ftingj. 

Mangle my appreherjwe tendrreft parts* Milton. 

AppreheNsivelv. atbv. [from appre- 
benft*ve .] In Rn apprehenfive manner. 
AppreheNsiveness. n.f. [from appre* 
benfivt. ] The quality of being appre- 
henfive. 

Whereas the vowels arc much more difficult to 
be taught, ycu will find,-by falling upon them laft, 
gieat ip by the apprehenfivftie/s already gained in 
learning the con fen ants. Holder. 

APPRENTICE, n.f. [apprentif Fr.] One 
that is bound by covenant to ferve ano¬ 
ther man of trade, fgr a certain term of 
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years, upon condition that the artificer, 
or tradesman, (hall, in the mean time, 

endeavour to inliru£t him in his art or 

■ 

myftery. ConueK. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, 
no, no bond Have, could ever be more ready than 
that young prince ft was. Sidney. 

He found him fuch an apprentice, as knew well 
enough how to fet up for himfelf. fVottcn * 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; It teaches 
him, that he ought not to be fubjeft himfelf fer- 
vilcly, and be bound like an apprentice to the rules 
of his art* Dry den's Dufrejnoy. 

To Apprentice. *v. a. [from the noun.] 
To put out to a mailer as an apprentice. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleft. 
The young who labour, and the old who reft. 

Pope. 

Appre'nticehood. n.f. [from appren¬ 
tice.} The years of an apprentice's fer- 
vitude. . 

MuftJ not ferve a long apprer.ticebcod 
To fureign pafTagcs, and in tne end. 

Having my freedom, boa ft of nothing elfe 
But that 1 was a journeyman to grief i Sbakefp. 

Apprenticeship, n.f. [from appren¬ 
tice.] The years which an apprentice is 
to pafs under a matter. 

In eveiy art, the fimpieft that is, there is an cp~ 
prentkefiip neCefiary, before it can be expected one 
ihould work. Dig by. 

Many rulhed into the miniftry, as being the 
only calling that they could profel's, without ferv- 
Ir.g any apprenticejbip • South. 

To A?pri'ze. *v . a. [apprendre\ part. 
appris, Fr.] To ihform; to give the 
knowledge of any thing. 

He conlidcrs the tendency of fuch a virtue or 
vice; he is well apprized, that the reprefentation 
of fome of theft things may convince the Under- 
Handing, and fome may terrify the confcience* 

Watts. 

It is fit be be apprized of a few things, that may 
prevent his miftaking. 

But if appriz'd of the fevere attack. 

The couhtry be ffiut up, lur’d by the fernt^ 

On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate) 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Tbcmfon* 

To APPRO'ACH. *v. n. [apprccher, Fr,] 

1. To draw near locally. 

'Tis time to look about: the powers of the 
kingdom approach apace. Sbakefpeare. 

We fuppole Uiyfles approaching toward P*>ly- 
pheme. Broome. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches. 

The hour of attack approaches. Gap* 

, To make a progrefs towards, in the fi¬ 
gurative fenfe, aa mentally. 

He /hall approach unto me: for who is this that 
engaged hi r heart to approach unto me? 

jper. xxx. XI 

To have knowledge in all the objefts of contem¬ 
plation, is yv’aar the mind can hardly attain unto ; 
the inftanccs are few of thofe who have, in any 
xneafure, approached towards ir. Locke. 

. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
refemblance; as, the cat afpreaeba to 
the tiger. 

To Appro'ach. *v. a. 

1. To bring near to. This fenfe is rather 
French than Englifh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objefted to 
the extremes; but fiuwly, and not at all, if ap¬ 
proached unto their roots* Brown's Vulgar Erroun. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of 
wine, and approaching it to a candle, the fpirituoba 
parts will burn, wj thout harming the pa per. By It. 

Approach d, and looking underneath the fen. 

He law proud AkjIC* Viydrn. 

[ o 2. To 
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To come near to. 

He «ai an admirable poet, and thought even to 
have approached Hooter. *1 maple. 

Approach. i». / [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of drawing near. 

It 1 could bid die fi venth welcome with fo good 
• heart at I can bid the other five farewcl, I Ihould 
he glad of hit approach* Shak. Mereh • *f Venice. 

•Tit with our foul* 

At with our eyet, that after a long darknefs 
Are dazzled at ch' approach of fudden light. Denh. 

t . Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good \ 
the approach to kings and principal perfont , and 
the raifing of a nan's own fortune*. Bacon. 

5. Holtile advance. 

For England hi* approaches make* at fierce 
At waters to the fucking of a gulph. Sbakefp . 

4. Means of advancing. 

Agaitift beleagur’d heav’n the giants more ; 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Drjd. 

Appro'acher. n.f [ from approach . ] The 

perfon that approaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’ft thine cart, like tapftcra, that bid 
welcome. 

To knaves and all approaches* Shakefpeare. 

Appro'achmbmt. n f [from approach.] 
The aft of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete but in the ap- 
pnacbmcnt of the air, at ure have mtde trial in 

glades of water, which will not eofily freeze. 

Browns Vulgar Errours . 

ApprOBaction, n.f [approbatio, hat.] 

1. The aft of approving, or expreffing 
himfelf pleafed or fatiified. 

That not pad me, but 

By learned approbate* of my judges. Sba&fp. 

a. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received 
by formal confent, a* in councils, or by fcerct ap¬ 
probates* , as in cuftoms, but may be taken away. 

Hooker* 

The hare approbation of the worth and goodnefs 
t>f a thing, is not properly the willing of that thing; 
yet men do very commonly account if fo. South. 

3. Atteflation ; fupport. 

Huw many now in health ^ 

Shall drop their blood in approbation 

Of what your reverence /hall incite ui to. 

Shakefpeare. 

Appro'of. tt. f [from approve, as proof 
from prove . ] Approbation ; commend¬ 
ation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O moft perilous mouths, 

That bear in them one and the felf-famc tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof l Shakfp. 

IToAppfco'p erat?, v. a. [appropero, Lat.] 
To hafteu ; to fet forward. Didl. 

To Appro pi'n qy ate. v*n. [appropinquo, 
Lat.] To draw nigh unto; to approach. 
To Appro pi'nj^ue. v. n. [ appropinquo, 

Lat.] To approach ; to draw near to. 
A ludicrous word. 

The clotted blood withio my ho ft. 

That f*om my wounded body flows, 

Wi;b mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropmque an end. Uuiwras. 

Appro'pri able. adj. [from appropriate .] 
That which may be appropriated; that 
which may be retrained to fomething 
particular. 

This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning of the world, is more juftly up- 
prrpr'mbU unto its end. Brvwns Vulgar Errours • 

To APPROPRIATE. V. a* [approprier, 
Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fomc particular ufe or 
perfon. 
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Things (an&ified were thereby in filch fort ap¬ 
propriated unto Cod, as that they might never af¬ 
terwards again be made common. Hocper* 

A* foe ihis <pot of ground, tKs perfon, this 
tiling, I have fele&ed and appropriated, l have 
inclofed it to myfelf and my own ule ; and I wiU en¬ 
dure no Chard, no rival, or companion in iu South* 
Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And fome to publick, fame to private ends. 

JR fcommon. 

Marks of honour are appropriated to the ma¬ 
gi flrate, that he might be invited to reverence 
himfelf. _ At tn bury. 

2. To claim or exercife ; to take to him¬ 
felf by an excluftve right. 

To thcmfelvei appropriating 
The fpirit of Cod, promis’d alike and giv’n 
To all bebeve.*. Milton. 

Why fliould people engrofs and appropriate the 
common benefits of fire, air, and water, to them- 
feives ? . VEf range. 

Every body dfe has an equal tide to it; and 
therefore he cannot appropriate , he cannot inclofe, 
without the content of sal hit fellow commoners, 
all mankind. _ Locke. 

To make peculiar to fomething; to 
annex by combination. 

He need but be furni/hed with verfes of facred 
feripture ; and his fyftem, that ha* appropriated 
them to the orthodoxy of hi* church, makes them 1 
immediately irrefragable arguments. Locke . 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn 

their appropriated connection one with another. 

Lockt • 

, In law, to alienate a benefice. See 

Appropriation. 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate 
the whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the 
houfe finding one to fcrve the cure; that king re- 
drelied that horrid evil. Ayliffe. 

Appropriate, adj* [from the verb.] 
Peculiar ; configned to fome particular 
ufe or perfon ; belonging peculiarly. 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the 
name of yeomen of hi* guard ; and that it might 
be thought to be rather a matter of dignity, than 
any matter of diffidence appropriate to hi* own cafe, 
he made an ordinance not temporary, but to bold 
in fucceflion for ever. Bacon* 

The heathen* tliemfdves had an appreheniion of 
the neceility of fome appropriate a£l* of divine 
worfoip. Stillingfietr. 

Appropriation, n. f* [from appropri¬ 
ate.] 

1 . The application of fomething to a par¬ 
ticular purpofe. 

The mind Ihould havediftinft ideas of the thinp. 
and retain the particular name, with it* peculiar 
appropriation to that idea. a Loske. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of hishorfe, and make 
a great appropriation to his good pa.ts, Chat he can 
fhoe him himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

The fixing a particular fignification to 
a word. v , 

The name of faculty may, by en appropriation 

that difguifes it* true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. 

' Locke. 

. In law, a fevering of a benefice eccle- 
ftaflical to the proper and perpetual ufe 
of fome religious honfe, or dean and 
chapter, bifhoprick, or college; becaufe, 
as perfons ordinarily have no right of 
fee fimplc, thefe, by rcafonof their per¬ 
petuity, are accounted owners of the fee 
fimplc ; and therefore are called pro¬ 
prietors. To an appropriation , after the 
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void, the diocc&n and the patron, upon 

the king’s licence, may conclude. Cowell* 

Ap prop r 1 a'to r . n.f [from appropriate .] 
He that is poffcfTcd of an appropriated 
benefice. 
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licence obtained of the king in chan¬ 
cery, the confent of the diocefan, pa¬ 
tron, and incumbent, arc necefiary, if 
the church be full; but if die church be 
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Thefe appr priatori, by re*fon of their perpetui¬ 
ties, arc accounted owners of the fee Ample; and 
therefore are called proprietors. Ayliffcs Bar erg. 

Appro'vablb.*^. [from approve. ] That 
which merits approbation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of 
any men, is very appnvable in what profeflion fo- 
ever, Brvsons Vvlgar Errours • 

Appro'val.h./ [from approve.’] Appro¬ 
bation : a word rarely found. 

There i* a cenfor of juftice and manners, with¬ 
out \rhoft approval no capital fcntcnce* are to be 
executed. Tmpk* 

Appro'vakce.*./ [from approve. ] Ap¬ 
probation : a word not much ufed. 

A man of his learning (hculd not fo lightly have 
been carried away with old wives’ talfcs from appro- 
vauce of his own reafon. Spenfer* 

Should flic feem 

Soft’nmg the leaft approvancr to beftow, 

Their Colours bumifli, and, by hope infptr’d. 

They bri/k advance. Thcmfon* 

To Appro've. v* a. [< appronver , Fr. ap- 
probo , Lat.] 

1. To like; to be pleafed with. 

There can be nothing poflibly evil which Cod 
approverh , and that he apprwetb much more than 
he doth command. Hooker• 

What power was that, whereby Medea Caw, 

And well approv'd, and prais’d the better courfe. 
When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 
Her feeble powfs, that Che purfu’d the worfe ? 

Davies* 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as in foie nee for a roan to fet up 
his own opinion againli that of fome learned dodor, 
or otherwife approved writer. Locke* 

3. To prove ; to Chew; to juftify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes c^uld 
(imply in nothing be deceived $ but that he had in 
fuch fort approved his Hull, that be foemed worthy 
of credit for ever after, in matters appertaining 
to the fcieace he was Ckilful in. Hooker* 

In religion. 

What damned errour, but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text ? Sbakefp* 

I’m forry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

Who fpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakifpeate* 

Would’ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
Firft thy obedience. Milton* 

Refer all the ad ions of thjs Ihort life to tiiat 
date which will never end ; and this will approve 
itielf to be wifdora at the lad, whatever the world 
judge of it now. ITillotfon* 

4. To experience : not in nfe. 

Oh! *tis the curfe in love, and Hill approv'd. 
When women cannot love, where they’re belov’d. 

Shakefpeare* 

To make, or Chow, to be worthy of ap¬ 
probation. 

The firft care and concern mull be to approve 
himfelf to Cod by righteoufnefs, holinefs, and pu¬ 
rity. # Rogers* 

6. It has of before the objeft, when it fig- 
nifies to he pleafed, but may be ufed with¬ 
out a prepofition; as, I approve your 
letter, or, of your letter. 

1 (hewed you a piece of black and white 
juft lent from the dyer; which you were pleafed 
to approve of, and be my cuftomer for. Swift. 

Approvement, n.f [from approve .] 
Approbation; liking. 

It is certain that at the firft you were all of my 
opinion, and that I did nothing without your ap¬ 
provement* Hayward. 
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Approver. ft./, [from approve.] 

1. He that approves. 

2. He that makes trial. 

Their difeiplin?, 

Now mingled with their courages, will mak: 
known 

To their approvers, they are people fuch 
As mend upon the world. Sbakefprart. 

3. In our common law, one that, confeffing 

felony of himfclf, appealeth or accufeth 
another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame: and he Is called fo, becaufe he 
muft prove what he hath alleged in his 
appeal. Cowell. 

Approximate, adj. [from ad, to, and 
preximus , near, Lat.] Near to. 

Thefe receive a quick conveifcon, containing 
approximate diLpcfirions unto animation. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Ap p rox i m a # t Io n. n.f. [from approxi¬ 
mate.] 

1 . Approach to any thing. 

l f nto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
folftice, it had bean a fpring $ for, unto that pofkion, 
it had been in a middle point, and that of alcej\t 
or approximation. Brown 1 Vnlgmr Errours. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele¬ 
ments j a neccflary confeque,>t of the fuA’s gradual 
approximation towards the earth. 

IJjU's Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the 
degrees of their approximation to the human (hape. 

Crew's M-facum. 

2. In fcience, a continual approach nearer 
hill, and nearer, to the quantity fought, 
though perhaps without a poffibility of 
ever arriving at it exaftly. 

Appu'lse. n.f. [ appulfut , Lat.] The aft 
of forking againft any thing. 

An he&ic fever is the innate hear kindled into a 
deftrjdVjve fire, through the appulfe of faline ftcams. 

Harvey. 

In vowels, the pafiage of the mouth is open and 
free, without any appulfe of an organ of fpecch to 
another: but, in all confonams, there is an appulfe 
of the organs. Heidir. 

To A'p r i c at e. *v.n. [africor, Lat.] To 
balk in the fun. - Diet. 

Apr i'c 1 t y. n.f [. atricitas , Lat.] Warmth 
of the fun ; fun-mine. Diet. 

A'pricot, or A'pricock. n, f [from 
apricus, Lat. funny.] A kind of wall- 
fruit. 

Apr 1L. n.f [Aprilis, Lat. A-vrii, Fr.] 
The fourth month of the year, January 
counted fir ft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in 
one hand primrofes and violets, in the other the fign 
Taurus. Feacbam on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December when 
they wed : Ma.ds are May when they are maids, 
but the Iky changes when they are wives. 

Sbaktjfeare's As you fill it. 

A'pron. n.f. [A word of uncertain ety¬ 
mology* but fuppofed by fome to be 
^contracted from afar* one.] A cloth hung 
■before, to jceep the other d/efs clean. 

Give os gold, g->od Trmon: haft thou more ?— 
— ■■■ -■ 1 » Hold up, you ilutfe 
Your aprons mount ant. Sljtkefpxare. 

The nobility think fcom to go in leather aprons. | 

• bibakrfpeare. “ 

How might we fee Falftaff, and not ourfcivci be 

feen . Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, 

qpd wait uyon him at his table as drawers. 

bialefpeart. 
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In thefe figures theveft is gathered up before 
them, like an apron, which you xnuft fuppofe filled 
with fruits. Add if on. 

A'pROs.n.f. [in gunnery.] Apieccoflead 
which covers the touch-hole of a great 
gun. 

A'p ron of a goofe. The fat fkin which 
covers the belly. 

A'p ron-ma n. n.f [from apron and man.] 
A man that wears an apron ; a work - 
man ; a manual artificer. 

You have ntade good work. 

You and your apron-men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlic k caters. Sbakcfptarf. 

A'p ron E d. adj . [from apron .] Wearing 
an apron. 

he cobler apron'd, and the pstrfon gown’d. 

Pope. 

A'P SIS. n. f. apfides , plural, [iif**] 

Is applied, in aitrononiy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets, in which they are at the greatefi 
and the Jeaft distance from the fun or earth. The 
higher apjis is more particularly denominated a. 
phelion, or apogee j the lower, perihelion, or pe¬ 
rigee. Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the apfida of thefe orbits be fixed, 
then the c ntppetal forces, of thofe bodies will be 
reelprocaNy as the fquares of the diftances. Cbeyne. 

APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.] 

1. Fit. 

This "lb eminent induftry In making profelytes, 
more of that lex than of the other, groweth j for 
that they are deemed after to ferve as inftruments 
in the caufe. After they are through the eagemefs 
of their a fie diion ; after through a natural incli¬ 
nation unto piety 5 after through fundry opportu¬ 
nities, & c. Finally, after through a Angular delight 
which they take in giving very large and particular 
intelligence how all near about them Hand aftedted 
as concerning the fame caufe. hooker. 

2. Having a tendency to ; liable to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe forms 
which give them their being, cannot poflibly be apt 
or inclinable to do otherwise than they do. Hooker. 

My vines and peaches on my beft fouth walls 
were apt to have a foot or fmuttinefs upon thtii 
leaves and fruits. Terrp/e 

3. Inclined to; led to; difpofed to. 

You may make her you love te.ieve it j which. 
I warrant, fhe is after to do, than confefs (he does. 

Sbjktfpeare’s As you like it. 
. Men are aft to think well of thcmfelves, and 
of their nation, of their courage and ftrengtb. 

Tttnflt. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ft ranger to 
what he reads, and aft to put a wrong interprera¬ 
tion upon it. AJdifott. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apt to 
dedutt wrong confequencci, by reafoning upon the 
motives of adtions. Swift. 

What we have always feeh to be done in one 
manner, we are apt to imagine there was but tbar 
%one way. * . Bentley. 

4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 

I have a lic?rt as little apt as yours. 

But yet a brain that leads my ufc 01 anger 
To better vantage. Sbakrfpeare 

5. Qualified for. 

Thrfe brothers had a whilu ferved the king 
in war, where unto they were only apt. Sidney. 

All that were ftrong and apt for war, even them 
foe ktgg ot Babylon fraught captive to Babylon. 

> Jftarrs. 

To Apt. <v. a. [apto, Lat.] 

1. To fuit; to adapt. 

We need a man chat knows the feverai graces 
Of hiftory, and how to aft their places; 

Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height. 
Where fweetaefs is required, and where weight. 
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In feme ponds, opted for it by nature, they be¬ 
come pikes. Waiteru 

2 . To fit i to qualify ; to dilpofe ; to pre- 
par*. 

The king is melancholy, 

Afted for any ill impreffions. Dtnbard s Sof^y. 

To A'ptate. v.a. [aptatnm , Lat.] To 
make fit. 

To aptate a planet, ts to ftrengthen the planvt 
in potation of houfe and dignities to the greateft 
advantage, in order to bring about the defired end. 

Bailey* 

Altitude, n.f. [French.] 


t 


Fitnefc. 

This evinces its perfeft aptitude and fitnefs for 
the end to which it was aimed, the planting and 
nouii£h:pg all true virtue among men. 

pecay of Piety. 

2. Tendency. 

J I« an abortion, the mother, befides the fruftra- 
tion of her hopes, acquirer an aptitude to mifearry 
fer the future. Decay of Piety. 

3. Difpofition. 

He that is about children, Ihould ftudy their niR. 
tures and aptitude, what turns they calily take, Snd 
what becomes them $ what their native ftock it, 
and what it is fit for. Docke. 

A'ptly. ad<v. [fiomapt.] % 

1. Properly; with juft connexion, or cor- 
refpondpnce ; fitly. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d. 

Sbaktjpeare, 

But what the tnafs nutritious does divide r 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere. 

In youth increafe them, and in age repair > 

Blathnore, 

2. Juftly; pertinently. 

Iren ecus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations, 
who were not pofieft of the goipds, bad the famq 
accounts of our Saviour, wHi(h are in foe Evan - 
gelifts. * Addijon. 

3. Readily; acutely ; as, he learned his 

bufinels very aptly. 

A'ptnees. n.f. [from apt.] . 

1. Fitnefs ; fuitablcncfs. 

The natufif of every law muft be judged of by 
the aptnefs of things.therein prescribed, unto th* 
fame end. Hooker. 

Ihcrc arc antecedent and independent aptnejjtt 
in things; with rcfpc^l to which, they are fit to 
be commanded or forbidden. id orris's MifceJl • 

2. Plfpofition to any thing; of perfous. * 

The nobles receive fo to heart the bam&mcnt 
of that worthy Coriojanus, that they are in a ripe 
aptntfs to take ,ill power from the people. Sbakefp . 

3. Quicknsfe # of apprehenfiem; readinefr 
to learn. 

What thpyld bp the aptnrfs of birds. In comps-, 
rifon of beads, to imitate fpecch, may be enquired.^ 

Bacon. '* 

4. Tendency 3 of things. 

Spme feeds of goodnefs give him a relifli of fuch 
reficdtlohs, as havo aq sptnefs to improve foe mind. 

Addljoet. 

Af'tote. n.f. [of a and d&cnp.] A noun 
which is not declined wijli cafes. 

A'QUA. n.f [Latin.] A word fignifying 

water, very much ufcd in chyroical wri¬ 
tings. 

AQUA FORT IS. [Latin.] A corrofivc li¬ 
quor, mad* by diftilling purified nitre 
with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of 
vitriol in a llrong heat: the liquor, which, 
rifes in fumes red as blood, being col- 
lefted, is the fpirit of nitre, or aquafortis ; 
which ferves as a menftruum for ciffolv- 
ing of filver, and all other metals, ex¬ 
cept gold. But if lea felt* or fal am*. 
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_ iimiack, be added to aqua fee tit , it 
commences aqua regia, and will then 
diilolve no metal but gold* Chambers. 

The diflblving of filver in aqua forth y and gold 
In aqua regia, and not vice verja, would not be dif¬ 
ficult to know. Lethe. 

AQUA MARINA , of the Italian lapidaries, 
is of a fea or bluilh green. This ftone 

feems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. 

' Woodward. 

AQUA MIR ARIL IS. [Latin.] The won 
derful water, is prepared of cloves, 
galangals, cnbebs, mace, cardomuras, 
nutmegs, ginger, and fpirit of wane, 
digefted twenty-four hours, then diflilled. 

AQUA REGIA , or AQUA REGALIS. 
[Latin.] An acid water, fo called be- 
caufe it diffolves gold, the king of me¬ 
tals. Its effential ingredient is common 
fea fait, the only fait which will operate 
©n gold. It is prepared by mixing com¬ 
mon fea fait, or fal ammoniack, or the 
ipirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or 

common aqua fortis. Chambers. 

He add* to hi* complex idea of gold, that of 
fixednef* or folubility in aqua regia. Locke. 

AQUA-yITA 2 , [Latin.] It is commonly 

underftood of what is otherwife called 
brandy, or fpirit of wine, either fimple 
or prepared with aromaticks. Bat fome 
appropriate the terra brandy to what is 
procured from wine, or the grape; aqua- 
vita, to that drawn after the lame 
manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, an 
Irishman with my aqua vita bottle, or a thief to 
walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife 
with herfelf. Sbakefpear. 

Aqua'tick. adj. [aquaticus, Lat. from 
aqua, water.] 
i. Thai 


_which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, as 
well terreftrial as aqaatick , are taken into their 
bodies by meats and drink*. Ray on the Creation. 

Brute* may be confidered as Either aerial, ter- 
itftrial, aquatic k, or amphibioua. Aquatick are 
thofe whofe conftant abode it upon the water. Locke. 

%. Applied to plants, that which grows 
in the water. 

Flags, and fuch like aquatic ks, arc beft deftroyed 
by draining. Mr timer's Hu (bamdry. 

A 0 quatile. adj . [aquatilis, Lat.] That 
which inhabits the water. 

We behold many mitliona of the aqua tile or 
water frog in ditches and (landing plalhct. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

A'qjJEDUcr. n . f. [aqu*rdudus, Lat.] A 
conveyance made for carrying water 
from one place to another; made on 
uneven ground, to preferve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. 
Some aquedi. ds aie under ground, and 
others above it fupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur 
of *the commonwealth (hews irfclf chiefly in tem¬ 
plet, highways, aqueduCh , wall*, and bridges of th • 
city. Addijcn. 

Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
In curious aquedufh, by nature bud 
To carry all the humour. Blackmere. 

A'qusous. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] 
Watery* 

The vehement Are requifite to its fufion, forced 
a*wy all fhe aqueous and fugitive moilVure. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A*QJJEOUSNE 83 . n. f [<uquofitas , Lat.] 
Wateriflincfs* 
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A # QVfLIKE, adj . [aquilinutt Lat. from 
aquila, an eagle.] Rcfembling an eagle; 
when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

Hi* nofe w«i aquiline , hia eye* were bine, 

Ruddy hia lips, and fre(h and fair hi* hue. DryJ. 

Grypi fignifies feme kind of eag'e or vulture, 
from whence the epithet gyp** for an hooked or 
aquiline nofe. Brown. 

Aquo'se. adj. [from aqua, Lat.] Watery ; 
i having the qualities of water. Did. 
/ Aquo'sity. n.f. [from aquoje.] Wateri- 
nefs. Did. 

A. R . anno regni ; that is, the year of the 
reign: as, A. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni 
Georgii regis wigefimo, in the twentieth 
year of the reign of king George. 

A'*, able. ad/. [from aro, Lat. to plough.] 
Fit for the plough; fit for tillage ; pro¬ 
ductive of corn. 

Hi* eyes he open’d, and beheld a field. 

Part arable , and tilth ; whereon were (heave* 

New reap’d. Milton. 

’Ti* good for arable , a glebe that afle* 

Tough teams of oxen, and laborious talks. 

Drydtn. 

Having but very little arable land, they are forced 

to fetch all their corn from foreign countries. 

Addifon . 

ARACHNOEDES . n.f. [from a^ x ^, a 

fpidcr, and §i^, form.] 

1. One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called 

from its refemblance to a cobweb. 

A* to the tunicks of the eye, many things 

might be taken notice of; the prodigious fincnels 

of the araebneides , the acute fenie of the retina* 

Derbasu. 

2. It is alfo a fine thin tranfparcnt mem¬ 
brane, which, lying between the dura 
and the pia mater, is fuppofed to in veil 

the whole fubllance of the brain. 

Chambers. 

ARATGNEE. n.f [French.] A term in 

fortification, which Ibmetimcs denotes a 

branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

Did. 

Ara'n eo vs. adj. [from aranea, Lat* a 
cobweb.] Rcfembling a cobweb. 

The curious arancout membrane of the eye con- 

ftringeth aud dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. 

Derbam . 


Ara'tion. n.f [ aratio , Lat.] The a£l or 

practice of ploughing. 

Ara'tory. adj. [from are, Lat. to plough.] 
That which contributes to tillage. Did. 
A'rbaljst. n.f [from arcus, a bow, and 
balift a, an engine to throw ltaues.] A 
crofs-bow. 

It ia reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
balitla, or arbalifi , was firft (hewed to the French 
by our king Richard the firft, who was fiiordy attei 
Chin by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A'RBITER. n.f [Lat.] 

1, A judge appointed by the parties, to 
k whofe determination they voluntarily 

fubmit. 

He would put himfelf into the king * hands, 
and make him arbiter of the peace. Bacon. 

2. One who has the power of decifion or 
regulation ; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter , 

Chance govern* all. Milton. 

His majefty, in this great conjuncture, feem* to 
be generally allowed lor the foie arbiter of the af¬ 
fairs of Chriftcndom. * 7Vw /*• 

Arbitrable. adj. [from arhitror, Lat.] 
Arbitrary ; depending upon the will 
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The ordinary revenue of a parfonage i* In land, 
called the glebe; in tythe, a fet part of our goods 
rendered to God; in other offerings bellowed upon 
God by the people, cither in fuch arbitrable pro¬ 
portion as their own devotion moveth them, or as 
the lawa or cuftoms of particular places dj require 
them. Sfthnaa. 

Arbitrament. n.f [from arhitror, 

Lat.] Will; determination ; choice* 

This fhould be written arbitrtmtnt . 

Stand fad ! to ftand or fall, 

F ree in thine own arbitrament it (lands $ 

PcrfcCk within, no outward aid requite, " 

And all temptation to tranfgrrf> repel. Milton. 

Arbitrarily. ad<v. [from arbitrary .] 
With no other rule than the will; de- 
fpotically ; abfolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily, be was expelled, and 
came to the deferred end of all tyrants. Dry den. 

Arbitr a'rious. adj. [from arhitrarius.} 

Lat.] Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

Tbefe are (landing and ine, ealable truths, fuch 
a* have no precarious cxi(fence, or arbiter *t de¬ 
pendence upon any will or underftanding whajfo- 
ever. Norris. 

Arbitra'riously. ad*v. [from arbitra- 
rious.] Arbitrarily; according to mere 
will and pleafure. 

Where woids arc impofed arbitrarieujjy, diftorted 
from their common ule, the mind muft be led 
into mifprifion. Clanville. 

ARbitrary. adj. [arbitrarius, L at.] 

1. Dcfpotick ; abfolutc; bound by no law* 
following the will without reftraint. It 
is applied both to perfons and things. 

In va»n the Tyrian queen refigns her life 
For the chaite glory of a virtuou* wife, 

If lying bards may falfe amours rehearfe. 

And blaft her name with arbitrary verfe. Woljk. 

Their regal tyrants (hall with biu&es hide 
Their little lufts of arbitrary pride. 

Nor bear to fee their vaflals ty’d. . _ Prior. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we 
aferibe clfea* depending on the natural period 
of tima, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as 
vary at pleafure. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

To Arbitrate, w. c. [arhitror, Lat.] 

1. To decide ; to determiue. 

Thi* mijht haie U;n prevtnted, and mide 
whole. 

With very eafy argument* of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdom* mud 
With fearful bloody iffue arbitrate. Sbakefpeare • 

2. To judge of. 

Yet wncre an equal poife of hope and fear 

Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature i* 

That I incline to hope, ra±er than fear. Milton. 

To A'rbjtrate. -V. M. To give judg- 
ment. 

lc did arbitrate upon the feveral reports of lenie, 
not like a drowfy judge, Only Hearing, but alfo 

directing their verdict. Scu b - 

A'R B1T R A RI n Ess. n. f [from arbitrary .] 

Defpoticalnefs; tyranny. 

He that by harlhnefs of na.ure, and arbitrannejt 
of commands, ufes his children like fervant i, ia 
what they mean by a tyrant. Tempi*. 

Arbitration, n.f [from arbitrer, Lat.] 
The determination of a caufe by a judge 
mutually agreed on by the parlies con¬ 
tending. 

Asbitra'tor. n.f [from arbitrate.] 

An extraordinary judge between party 

and party, chofen by their mutual con- 
fent. Cowell. 

Be a good foldier, or upright truflee, 

A -1 arbitrator from cerruptum tree. Dpden. 

2. A governor; a prefident. Though 
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Though heav’n be (hat, 

And heaven's high arbitrator &t feeure 
In his own ftrength, this place may be expos'd* 

Milton. 

3* He that has the power of prescribing to 
others without limit or controui. 

An ther Blenheim or Kamiilies will make the 
confederates maften of their own terms, and ar¬ 
bitrator of a peace. Addfm « the State fthe (Far. 

4. The determiner; he that puts an end 
to any affair. 

But now the arbitrator of de/pairs. 

Juft death, kind umpire of man’s mtferies. 

With fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. 

Shakefpeare 

The end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator, time, 
l^ ilt one day end it. Shakefpeare. 

A'Bi trement, / [from arbitror » 
Lat.] 

1. Decision ; determination. 

I known the knight is incen/ci againft you, even 
to a mortal arbitrement $ but nothing of the cir- 
cumftance more. Shakefpeare. 

Wc of the offending fide 

Muft keep aloof from ftri& arbitrement* Sbakefp. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the 
arbitrement of the fword. Hay-ward. 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm perfons think they may accommo¬ 
date points of religion by middle ways, and witty 
reconcilements ; aa if they would make an arbi- 
trement between God and man. Bacon. 

A aaoRARY. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to a tree. 

A rbo r et. n. f [arbor , Lat. a tree.] A 
fmall tree or ftirub. 

Hoar born with painted blofloms dreft. 

And fmeUing fweet, but there it might be found. 
To bud out fair, and her fweet fmells throw all 

around. Fairy fshecen. 

Now hid, now feen, 

Among thick woven arborttx, and fiow’rs 
Irabroider’d on each bank. Milton. 

Arbo'r ecus. adj. [arboreal, Lat.J 

1. Belonging to trees; conftituting a tree. 

A gram of muftard bec .mcs arberetus. Brno*. 

2. A term in botany, to diilingniSh fuch 
fungufes or moffes as grow upon trees, 
from thofe that grow on the gronnd. 

TV) fprak properly, who m»ke it in ^ 7 - ’, 
excrefcence, or rather a fuperplmt bred cl a vif- 
cous and fuperduous lopp, which the tree itfclt 
cannot affin.ulatc* Uwr’i Vulgar Err run 

A'rborist. n.f [ariorifie, Fr. from «r- 

tor, a tree ] A naturalist who makes 
trees Jus Study. 

. "*9^ of mulberry, which the arborift r 

obfenreto be Jong in the begetting hi. bud. ; but 

the cold feafofl. being part, he /hoots them >11 ou- 

in a night. JWi Vocal For.fi. 

A isoRoue.^. [from arbor, Lat.l Be¬ 
longing to a tree. 

From under ift *dy arboms roof 
Si»n as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-fpnng, and the fun. Milton. 

A elbour. n.f. [from arbor, a tree.] A 

bower; a place covered with green 
branches of trees. 
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Arbour tiki, A fpecies of bind 
iveed; which fee. 

A RBUSCLe. n.f. [arlufcula, Lat,J Any 
little fhrub. A Dl J 

A RBUte. n.f. [ arlutus, Lat.] 

Artuii, or ftraw berry-tree, growj common in 
Ireland. It is difficult to be railed from the icedt 
but may be propagated by layen. It grows to a 
goodly tree, endures our climate, unlcls the wea¬ 
ther be very fever*, and makes beautiful hedges. 

„ . , .. . Mortimer's Hufhandry. 

Rough arbuie Slips into a ha eel bough 

Are oft ingrafeed j and good apples grow 

Out of a plain tree ftock. May's Virgil. 

Arc, n.f [arcus, Lat.] 

1. A fegmejit; a part of a circle; not 
more than a fcmicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs , for the moft part, ex¬ 
ceeded not the third part of a circle. 

, , Nc-wtcn's Opticks. 

2. An arch. 

Load lome vain church with old theatrick Rate, 
i urn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate. Pope. 

Arc a de, n. f. [French.] A continued 
arch; a walk arched over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 

col V l . a v , CDetian 

ARCANUM, n.f in the plural arcana. A 
Latin word. Signifying a fecret. 

ARCH. n. f [arens , Lat.] 

!. Part of a circle, not more than the 
half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is 

lets than the whole/circle, as clearly as it does th- 
idea of a circle. 

2. A building open below and clofed 
above, Sknding by the form of its own 
curve, ufed for bridges and other works* 

Ne er through an arch Jo hurried the blown tide, 

1 _recontacted through the gates. Sbakefp. 

^ R ° me iu melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall! here ia my fpace. 

The royal fquadron marches, Shahjpeare. 

Dry dens Albion. 

1 ne iky, or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
- To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of foa and land f Shakefpeare. 

4. From [a^0-.J A chief: obfolete. 

iur 1 nob,c dukc » ®ay mafter. 

My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. 

A ^ Shakefpeare. 

To Arch. •v. a. [arcuo, Lat.l 

1. To build arches. 

D -I j 7 ** nationf of thc field and wood 
Build on the wave,or arch beneath the fand. Pope. 

2. To cover with arches* 

, Oates or monarch* 

Arc arch'd fo high, that giants may get through. 

The proud river which makes her 
feet, u arched over with fuch a curioua pile G ; 
ftnncs, that Con fide ring the rapid courfe of the 
deep ftream that roars under it, it may well take 
p ace among the wonders of the world. Hcwd 

10 form into arches. 

Fine devices of arc!mg water without fpillir 
and making it rife in i.veral form, of feathc n 
and drinlung-gla/Tc,, be pmt y things to look or , 
but nothing to health and fwcecnci „ Bacon. 

Auch. adj. [from chief.]> 

1. Chief; of the Sir If clafs. 

The tyrannous and bioody a& is done ■ 

Tl* moft arch died of piteous ma/Tacre,’ 

1 hat ever yet this land was guilty of. Stake/p. 

T here is fprung up 

Anheretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Slakefp. 

2. Waggiftv; mirthful; triflingly mifehie- 
vous. This Cgnification it &ejns to have 
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ARC 

gained, by being frequently applied i<* 

the boy moft remarkable for his prau*s ^ 

as, the arch rogue ; unleis it be derived#. 

from Archy , the name of the jefier tor 
Charles I. 

Eugenio fet out from the univc fi y j be had 
the reputation of an arch lad at fchoul. Swift* 

Arch, in compofition, fignifies chief, or 
of the firft clafs [from u ?x ^r or a W .] ; 
as, archangel, archbijhop. It is pro¬ 

nounced variouffy with regard to the cl , 
which before a confonant found rs in 
ebeefe , as archdeacon ; before a vowel? 
like as arcbangcL 

Ar c hA kgel. n.f [archangclus, Lat.J. 
One of the higheft order of angels. 

His form had yet not loft 
Ah its original brightnefs, nor appear’d. 

Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and the cxcc/s 
°f glory obfeur-d. 

1 w fure th arch anger 5 trump I hear. 

Nature’s great pafling-bell, the only call 

Of God’s that will be heard by all. IVcrm* 
Arch a ncel, n.f latnium, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, called aifo Dead nettle. 
Archange lick, adj . [from archangel,~\ 
Belonging to archangels. 

He cc is d, and the ar change lick pow’r prepar’d 
For fwift defeent \ with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton*. 

Archbe a com. n. f. [from arch and bea~ 

con.} The chief place of profpefi, or of 
fignal. 

You /hall win the top of the Corni/h arcbbcacon 
Hj inborough, which may for profpedl ccmpaic 
with Rama in Paleftina. Carrw* 

Archbi shop* n.f [from arch and //- 
Jhop.} A bifhop of the firft clafs, who* 
iuperi ntends the conduct of other biftiops- 
his fuiFraganSb 

> Cranmer ia return’d witfi welcome, 

InftaM’d lord archbijhop of Canterbury. Sbakefp 
The archbijhop was the known architect of this 
new fabnek. Clarendon . 

Archbj'shoprick. n. f [from arch- 

bijhop .] The ftatc or jurikiidion of am 
archoifliop. 

'Tis the cardinal.; 

And merely to revenge him oh the emperor. 

For not beftowing on him, at his a/king. 

The arcbbijboprick of Toledo, this is purpos’d. 

* Shakefpeare* 

I h:s excellent man, from the time of his pro¬ 
motion to the arcbbijboprick, underwent the envy 
and malice of men who agreed in nothing elfe. 

Clarendon* 
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Archcha'nter. n* f [from arch and^ 
chanter .] The chief chanter. 

Ar chde acon, n.f. [archidsaconus ,Lat.] 
One that fupplies the bifhop’s place ani 
office in fuch matters as do belong to* 
the epifcopal funftion. The law ftyles 
him the bifhop’s vicar, or vicegerent. 

Ajlijfes Par ergon* 

I^ft negligence might foift in ..hufes, an arch- 
deacon was appointed to take account of their doings. 

Care-tv's Sur-vcy, 

Archdeaconry, n.f [ftrchidiaconatusp. 
Lat.] 1 'he office or juhfdidtion of a»- 
archdeacon. 

It oweth fubjedHon to the metropolitsn of Can^ 
terbury, anJ hath one only archdeaconry. 

Carew's Survey*. 

ARCHnE^ACorr^Hip. n. f [from arch- 
deacon.] The office of an archdea on. 
Archdu'ke.it./. [arcbiduxi.Lzx.] A title 

given* 
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'’givm to feme fovereign princes, as of 
Aullria and Tufeanv. 

Pnitip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage 
from ii»e Netherlands toward* Spain, w weather* 
dliven into Weymouth. Carcvtf i 5 *nrry. 

Aach du'chess. n. f* [from arch and 
duchefs.] A tide given to the fitter or 
daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or 
to the wife of an archduke of Tufcaay. 

Arqh-4PHii.o'jophfr. n. f [from arch 
.and pkrhfcpber.} Chief philofopher. 

*It is no improbable opinion therefore, w’licli the 
*arcb-f>bikfof.bcr was of, that the ch ref eft perfm in 
every household wij always as it were aLking. 

Hooker. 

Arch-fre'late. n. f [from arcb and 
prelate. ] Chi^f pre J ate. 

May we not w nicr, that a man of St. Baft's 
authority and quality, and arcb-prelate in the houfe 
of God, (hould have his name tar and wide called 
“in queftion ? Hockcr. 

Arch-pre'sbyter. n.f. [from arch and 
prejbyter.} Chief preftn ter. 

As (tropic deacons are in lubjctfion to prefby- 
ters, according to the canon law ; fo are a To prel - 
byterf and arcb-prejhyters in fybjcftion tJ thefc 
archdeacons. Aylffe's Par ergon. 

A rch-pripest, n. f. £from arch and 
peiefi.'l Chief pried. 

Ice word decanus was extended, to an ecelefi- 
aftical dignity, which included the arcb-priejls. 

Ayliffe* Par ergon. 

Archaio'locv. n.f. [from a^xaDb*, an - 
cient, and Xoyd-, a difeourfe.] A dif¬ 
eourfe on antiquity. 

ArchA ioro'ciCK. adj. [from archaic - 
logy.] Relating to a diicourfe on anti¬ 
quity. 

A'rchaism. nr. f. [Zfx** irftrc-1 An an¬ 
cient phrafe, or moae of expreffion. 

1 (lull never ufe arebaifm , like Miltm. iVatts. 
A'r c h e 0 . participial adj. [from 7e arch.} 
Beat in the form of an arch. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the dia¬ 
mond } thou haft the right arched bent of rhe brow. 

Sbakefpcare. 

Let the arched knife, 

•Well (harperi’d, now at Vail the fpreading (hades 
Of vegetables. Pbilips. 

A'* cher. n.f. [archer , Fr. from arcus f 
Lat. a bow.] He that (hoots with a 
'bowhe that carries a bow in battle. 

Draw, *rcbtr\j draw your arrows to the head. 

St&kefpcare. 

This Cupid is no longer an archer 5 his glory 
£hall be ours, for we-?re the 071 ly iove-gods. 

Pbakefpeare. 

Thou frequent bring’ft the froltten deer $ 

Tor Icldom, archers fay, thy arrows err. Pc’. r . 

A'rchery. n.f [fro vh archer.} 

X . The ufe of the bow. 

Am »nj the Engl.fl» artillery ,archery challengeth 
the pre-eraiujnce, as peculiar to our nation. 

Camden. 

j,. The aft of (hooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purple dye. 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, 

’ Sink in apple of his eyr * 

tshalejpeare't Midf. Night's Dream. 

. The art of an archer. 

BIcft feraphims (hall leave their quire. 

And turn love's foldien upon thee. 

To eacTcifc their archery. Qrajhavut Steps toTcmple. 

Say frofn what golden quivers,of the Jky 
Do all thy winged a mows ft? ? 

S wftne's and p>wer by birth are thine. 

*Ti 1 believe this archery to (hew. 

That fo much oft in colours thou 
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And (kill in painting doft beftow 

Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heavenly bow* 

Qrwlsy- 

A'rchm-court. n.f. [from arches and 
court.} The chief and moft ancient con - 
fittery that belong? to the archbiffiop of 
Canterbury, for the debating of fpi- 
rieual caufes, fo called from Bow-church 
in London, where it is kept, whole top 
is raifei of ttone pillars, built archwife. 
The judge of this court is termed the 
dean of the arches, or official of the 
arches-court : dean of the arches, becaufc 
with this office is commonly joined a 
peculiar jurifdiftion of thirteen pariffies 
in London, termed a deanery, being 
exempted from the authority of the bi- 
Ihop of London, and belonging to the 
archbiffiop of Canterbury; of which 
the parifli of Bow is one. Some others 
fay, that he was firll called dean of the 
arches, bccaufe the official to the arch¬ 
biffiop, the dean of the arches, was his 
fubttitute in his court; and by that 
means the names became confounded. 
The jurifdiftion of this judge is ordi¬ 
nary, and extends through the whole 
province of Canterbury : fo that, upon 
any appeal, he forthwith, and without 
any further examination of the caufe, 
fends out his citation to the party ap¬ 
pealed, and his inhibition to the judge 
from whom the appeal is made. Xlowell. 

A'rchetype. n. f [archetypum, Lat.] 
The original of which any refemblance 
is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived 
images tbemfelves by (imple lenfe, yet it feema 
inconceivable, how they (hould apprehend their 
arib(types. Clatrville't Scepfs. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objefU of 
our perception, and the outward archetypes or pat¬ 
terns of our ideas 5 fo our fenfations of hunger, 
cold, are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of our 
ideas. But the notions or pi&ures of thefe things, 
as they a»e in the mind, are the idea. 

IVatts's Logick. 

Arche'typal. adj. [archetypus % Lat.] 
Original; being a pattern from which 
copies are made. 

'I hrough con tempi itien’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than the Ions of men: 

The fvirce of good, the light archetypal. Norrh. 

ARCHE? US. n.f. [probably from ] 
A word by which Paracelfus feems to 
have meant a power that preffdes over 
the animal (Economy, diftinft from the 
rational foul. 

Archidia'conal. adj. [from archidia- 
conus , Lat. an archdeacon.] Belonging 
to an archdeacon; as, this offence is 
liable to be cenlured in an archidiaconal 
vifitation. 

Arch 1 e pi's cop a l. adj. [from archiepifco - 
pus , Lat. an archbiffiop.] Belonging to 
an archbiffiop ; as, Canterbury is an ar- 
chicptfcopal fee ; the fuffragans arc fub- 
jeft to archiepifcopal jurifdiftion. 

ARCHITECT, n.f [architeSus, Lat.] 

1. A profeffor of the art of building. 

The architcCl' s glory confifts in the defignroent 
and idea of the work 5 his ambition (hould be to 
make the form triumph over the matter. fVotton. 

2. A contriver of a building; a builder. 




The hafty multitude 
•Admiring enter’d, and the m >rk front pralfe. 

And Hole the architeft: his band was known 
In hesv’n, by many a cow’red ft. u&ure high, 
Where feepter'd angel* held their re&dence. 

And fat as princes. Mihm. 

3. The contriver or former of any com¬ 
pound body. 

This in convenience die divine architect of the 
bvdy obviated. pay on the Creathn* 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of th?fe woes. Stqkefp. 

Architect 1 ve. adj. [from architect ,] 
That performs the works of architefture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, par¬ 
ticularly the laft mentioued, be furniftied with 
artbite&inJt materials ■ Verb • Pbyfico-*Tbe*Jo7y. 

Architecto'kkk. adj . [from 

chief, and riVrai, an artificer.] That 
which has the power or (kill of an ar~ 
chiteft; that which can build or form 
any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoftatical principle, b the architect of 
this elaborate ftrudture, is to g*\c occafion to de¬ 
mand what proportion of the t.ia prima afforded 
tiiis arebitiftemek I pint,* and what agent made fo 
fkilful and h ppy a mixture. Boyle . 

Archite'ctu nz.n.f. [architeftura, Lat.] 

1. The art or fciencc of building. 

Architecture is divided into Crvil architecture, 
called by way of eminence architecture i military 
architecture, or fortilication ; and naval architec¬ 
ture , which, be Tides building of (hips and veftels, 
includes alio ports, moles, docks, &c. Chambers* 

Our fathers next in architecture (kill’d. 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafeiy build s 
Then palaces and lofty domes arose, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofc* 

Blackmore• 

2. The effeft or performance of die fcience 
of building. 

The framation of the firft earth being a piece 
of divine arcbitcBta-e , aferibed to a particular pro¬ 
vidence. Burnet's Theory* 

A'r chit rave, n.f [from chief, 

and trahs , Lat. a beam ; becaufe it is 
fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam 
in timber buildings.] That part of a 
column, or order of a column, which 
lies immediately upon the capital, and 
is the loweft member of the entablature. 
This member is different in the differ¬ 
ent orders; and, in building architrave 
doors and windows, the workman fre¬ 
quently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is fometimes called the rea- 
fon piece, or matter beam, in timber 
buildings, as porticos, cloytters, Iffc. In 
chimaies it is called the mantle-piece ; 
and over jambs of doors, and lintels o£ 
windows, hyperthyron. Builder's Dipl* 

The materials laid over this pillar were of 
wood; t!trough the iightnefs whereof the archi¬ 
trave could not fuller, nor the column itfclf, being 
fo fubftantial. Wotton's ArchittSurt » 

W; ft ward a pompous front.fpicce appear’d. 

On Dorick pi.lars of white marble rear*d. 

Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold, 

And fculpture rifing on the roughen’d gold. Pope* 

A'r CHIVES, n.f without a Jingular. [or* 
chiva, Lat.] The places where records 
or ancient writings are kept. It is per¬ 
haps fometimes ufed for the writings 

themfelves. 

Though we think our words vaniih with the 
breach that utters them, yet they become records 
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In Cod's court, and are laid up in hi* archives, as 
witncflcs either for or againft us. 

Government of the Tongue. 

I {hall now only look a little into the Molaic 
archives, to obfexvc what they furnifb us with up. 
on this fubjeft, JVixhvard. 

A'rchwise. adv. [from arch and r w'tfe.] 
In the form of an arch. 

The court of arches, fo called ab arc vat a etcltfia, 
or from Bow-church, by •'afon of the fteeple or 
clochier thereof, railed at the top with ftonc pil¬ 
lars, in falhion of a bow bent arcbvoife. 

Ay life's Parergm. 

Arci'tenent. adj. [arcitencns , Lat.] 
Bow-bearing. Did. 

Arcta'ti o n. n.f. [fro metrdo, toftraiten.] 
Straitening; confinement to a nar¬ 
rower compafs. 

A'rctick. n.f [from a^ulO', the north¬ 
ern conftellation.] Northern; lying un¬ 
der the Arftos, or bear. See Artick. 

Ever-during fnous, perpetual (hades 
Of darknefs would congeal their livid bloody 
Did not the arftick trail fpontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with-wine. PbiTtps. 

A'rctick Circle. The circle at which the 
northern frigid zone begins. 

A'rcuate. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the form of an arch. 

The caulc of the confulion in founds, and the 
inconfufion of fpecies vifiblc, is, for that the 
light worketh in right lines j but founds, that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs 
encounter ‘and difturb the one the other. 

Bacon - Natural Hijfory, 

In the gu'let, where it perforaieth the midriff, 
the carneous fibres are infle&cd and arcuate, 

Ray on the Creation. 

A'rcuatilb. adj. [from arcuate .] Bent; 
iafle&ed. Dig. 

A Rcu a'tion. n.f. [from arcuate.] 

1. The aft of bending any thing; incur¬ 
vation. 

2. The ftate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookednefs. 

3 * [ 1 ° gardening.] The method of railing 
by layers fuch trees as cannot be raifed 
from feed, or that bear no feed, as the 
elm, lime, alder, willow ; and is fo 
called from bending down to the ground 
the branches which fpring from the off- 
fets or ftools after they are planted. 

Chambers. 

A'acUATURE. K.f. [arcnature, low Lat.] 
The bending or curvature of an arch. 

Did . 

Arcuba'listbr. n f. [from arcus ,r bow, 
and balift a, an engine.] A crofs bow¬ 
man. 

Kmg John was efpied by a very good arcnla- 
iifier , who laid, that he would foon difpatch the 
cruel tyrant* Cod forbid, vile varlet, quoth the 
cad, tint we fhould procure the d ath ot the holy 
one of God. Camden't Remaim. 

Ard. [Saxon.] Signifies natural diipofi- 
tion ; as, Goddard , is a divine temper ; 
Reinard , a fin cere temper; Gifford, a 
bountiful and liberal difpofition ; Ber¬ 
nard, filial affeftion. Gibfcn's Camden. 

A'rdency. n.f. [from ardent.] Ardour; 
eagernefs ; warmth of affeftion. 

Accepted our prayers (ball be, if qualified with 
humility, and ardency , and perfevcrance, fo far as 
concerns the end immediate to them* 

Hammond's Prafl. Catecbifm. 

The ineffable happrnefj of our dear Redeemer 
fnnft needs bring an incrtafe'to ours, comitien- 
fiuate to the a efrej of our love for him. Bcyie. 
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A'RDENT. adj. [ardens, Lat. burning.] 

1. Hot; burning ; fiery. 

Chymifts obfcrve, that vegetables, as lavender, 
rue, marjoram, fifr* diftilled before fermentatios, 
yield oils without any burning fpirits; but, after 
fermentation, yield ardent fpirits without oils; 
which (hews, dut their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into fpirit. Newton's Cprich. 

2. Fierce ; vehement; having the appear¬ 
ance or quality of fire. 

A knight of fwarthy face 
High on a cole-black deed purfued the chacc ; 
With fl a filing flames his ardent eyes were fill’d. 

Dryden. 

3. Paffionate; affeftionRte: ufed gene¬ 
rally of defire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow'r may rife, 

To damp the finking beams of Caeca’s eyes; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confcff, 
And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleft. Prior. 

A'rdbntly. ad<v. [from ardent. ] Eager¬ 
ly ; affeftionatt 4 y* 

With true zeal may our hearts be moil ardently 
inflamed to our religion. Spr art's Sermons. 

A'r hour. n.f. [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, lefie&s with a greater 
ardour and quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a 
man from the brraft of his friend. South. 

2. Heat of affeftion; as, love, defire, 
courage* 

The I Idiers fhout around with gen'rous rage j 
He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dryden. 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd. 

And the vfin ardours of our love rtftrain’d* Pope. 

3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is 
only ufed by Milton. 

Nor delay'd the winged faint. 

After his charge receiv'd ; but from among 
Thmifand celeftial ardours, where he flood 
Veil'd with his gorgepus wings, up-fpringing light, 
Flew thro’ the midft of heav n. Paradije Loft. 

Ardu'ity. n.f [from arduous .] Height; 
difficulty. Did. 

A'RDUOUS. adj. [ardnus, Lat.] 

1. Lofty ; hard to climb. 

High on Pamaffus' r>p her Tons (he fhow'd. 
And pointed out thofc arduous paths they trod. 

Pope. 

2. Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool 
of arts and policy, and fo to fit him for that 
great and arduous employment that God defigned 
him to. Soutb. 

A'rduousness. n. f [from arduous .] 
Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the pre- 
fent tenfe of the verb to be ; as, young 
men are rafh, old are cautious. 

ARE, or Alamire. The lowed note but 
one in Guido’s fcale of mufick* 

' Gamut 1 am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffton ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that love* with all affeftion • Sbakefp. 

A'rea. u.f. [Latin.] 

*• The fiirface contained between any 
lines or boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and the baft. jVatts's Lvgick • 

2. Any open furface, as, the floor of a 
room ; the open part of a church ; the 
vacant part or ftage of an amphitheatre. 
An inclofed place, as lifts, or a bowling- 
green, or grafs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with the breadth fomewhat more than half the 
longitude. Wotton. 

- The Alban is of an -val figure, and, bj 
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rtafon of the high mountains that encompafs it, 
looks like the area of fome vaft amphitheatre. 

AdJifjn . 

In areas vary’d with Mofaick art. 

Some whiil thedifk, and fome the javlin dart. 

Pope. 

To Are'ad, or Are'ed. <v. a. [apeban. 
Sax. to counfcL] To advife; to direct. 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whofe praifes having flept in licence long, 

Me, ail too meant, the facrcd mule aretis 
To blazon broad. J Fairy Queen. 

But mark wh3t I aread thee now : avant. 

Fly thither whence thou tled'ft! If from this hour 
Within thefe hallow'd limits thou appear. 

Back, to th’infernal pit 1 drag thee chain'd. 

Paradije Loft. 

Arefa'ctton. n. f. [ arefacio, Lat. to 
dry.] The ftate of growing dry ; the 
aft of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally pro¬ 
ceed orefaRi n, and incft of the effefts of nature* 

Bacon. 

To A'refy. *v. a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] 
To dry ; to exbauft of moifture. 

Heat dricth bodies that do cafily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, day, &c. and fo doth 
time or age arefy, as in the fame bodies, &c. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftoryi 

Arena^ceous. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] 

Sandy ; having the qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftonc of the fame mines, of b 
yellowifb brown colour, an arenaceous f.iabtc Jub¬ 
ilance, and with foroe white fpar mixed with ir. 

tVadxvard on Fcjftls. 

Arena'tion. n.f [fiom arenq , Lat. 
fand.] Is nfed by fome phyficians for 
a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits 
with his feet upon hot fand. DIB. 

Are no'se. adj . [from arena, Lat.] San¬ 
dy ; full of fand. DidC 

Are'nulous. adj. [from arenula, Lat. 
fand.] Full of fmall land ; gravelly. 

Areo'tick. adj. [u^ukctsku,] Artenuents, 
applied to medicines that diffolve viki- 
dities, fo that the morbifick matter may 
be carried off by fweat, or infenfiblc 
perfpiration. Did }.. 

Arbto'logy. n.f. [from virtue, 

and Myv , to difeourfe.] T’hat part of 
moral philofophy which treats of virtue, 
its nature, and the means of arriving at 
it. Did. 

A'r gal. n.f. Hard lees fticking to the 
Tides of wine-veflels, more commonly 
called tartar. Did. 

A'r gent. adj. [from argentum, Lat. 
fdver.] 

1. The white colour ufed in the coats of 
gentlemen, knights, and baronets, fup- 
pofed to be the reprefentation of that 
metal. 

Ronaldo fling* 

A* fwife as fiery lightning kindled new. 

His argent eaglr, with her filver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairfax» 

In an argent field, the god of war 
Wai drawn triumphant on his Iron car. Dryden • 

2. Silver ; bright like filver.. 

Thole argent fields more likely habitants, 

Tran Hated Lint;, or midcle fpirits, hold. 

Betwixt th* angelical and human kind. Milton. 

Or a Ik of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove's fatcilites are lei's than Jove* Pope. 

Argenta' tion. n.f [ from argentum, La« 
filver.] An overlaying with filver. Did. 

A'r gen riNE. adj. [argent in, Fr.J Sound¬ 
ing like filver* Did. 

A'rgil, 
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A * ciL. n. f. [argilLt, Lat.] Potters 
clay ; a fat foft kind .of earth of which 
veffels arc made. 

AR c, i l l a'c eo im. adj. [front argil. ] Clay¬ 
ey j partaking of the nature^of argil; 
con tilting of argil, or potters clay. 

ArcTl low. xtdj. [from argil .] Confin¬ 
ing of clay ; clayiih ; containing clay. 

Albuquerque derivti this retlnefi from die fand 
and argilkus earth at die bottom. 

Crown's Vulgar Err ours. 

A'rcosy. a. f. [derived by Pope from 
Argo , the name of Jalbn's fhip; fup- 
pofed by others to be a veflei of Ragufo 
or Ragofa, a Ragoxint • corrupted.] A 
large vcffcl for merchandize; a carrack. 

Your mind ii tolTtn* on the ocean; 

There where your argfiu with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

Sbaktjp. Merchant of Venice. 

To A'RGUE. *v. n. [ arguo, Lat. J 

a. To reafon ; to offer reafons. 

1 know y n»r majefty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, ’ not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might afk by law; 

Scholars allow'd freely to argue for her. 

Shakefp. Hsvy VIII. 

Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafpe- 
rate the minds, but to whet the wits of hereticks* 

Decay of Pie'j. 

- An idea of motion, not paffing on, would per¬ 
plex any one, who fliouM argue from fuch an idea. 

Locke. 

3, To perfuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poetical logick which I would 
make ufe of, to argue you into a prote&son or 
this play. Congreve's Did. to Old Bachelor. 

3. To difputc; with the particles •with or 
againfi before the opponent, and againfi 
before the thing oppofed. 

Why do Chriftians, of feveral perfuafiens, fo 
fiercely argue againfi the faivability of each other ? 

Decay of Piety. 

He that by often arguing againfi his own lenfe, 
impofes faifehoods on others, is not far frem be* 
Sieving hiniflt. Locke. 

I do not fee how they can argue •with any one, 
without fetting down ftndl boundaries* Locke. 

To A'rcsue. <u. a. 

1. To.prove any thing by argument. 

Jf the world's age and oeath be argued well. 

By the fan's fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend, 

Then we mi »ht fear that virtue, fince fhc fell 
So low as woman, ihouid be near her end. Donne. 

2. To debate any queftion ; as, to argue a 
caufe. 

3. To prove, as an argument. 

So many laws argue fo many fins 

. Among them s how can God with fuch refide ? 

Milton. 

It argues diftemper of the mind as welt as 
the body, when a man is continually tolling frorr 
ore fide t j the other* South. 

This argues a virtue and d'fp fitiofi in thofc 
fid's oi‘ the rays, which anfwcrs t that virtu <■ 
and difpofitlon of the chry it a • JNcivtons Opucks 

4. To charge with, as a crime: with of. 

I bare pleaded guhy to -all thoughts and ex- 
prefliw' of mine, which can be r uly argued 0/ 
obfccnity, p wanenefs, or immorality, and r**trj. 
tli m. Drain's fut>ics. 

The actid^nts air not the fame, wnich would 
liave argued him of a fervitc c ipy'ng, and ti'fal 
ba.rennou of invention $ yet the Kas wtr tS 
fame* Dry den s tabu*. 

A'rgub*. n./. [from argue .] A rcatoner; 
a dilpatcr ; a controverti ft. 
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Men are albamed to be prolelytes to a weak 
arguer , as thinking they mull part with their re¬ 
putation as wcil at their fin* Decay of Piety . 

Neither good Chiiftians nor good argues* 

Attrrbury. 

A'r ou mint. tt.f. \argumentum , Lat. ] 

1. A reafon alleged for or again ft any 
thing. 

We fometrmes fee, on our theatres, vice re¬ 
warded, at lealt unpunilhed $ yet it ought not to 
be an argument againfi the art. Dry den. 

When any thing is proved by as good argu¬ 
ments as that thing is capable of, fappefing it 
were ; we ought not in reafon to make any doubt 
of the exifience of that thing. Lillet Jon. 

Our author's two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren* 

Locke. 

2. The fubjeftof any difcourfe or writing. 

T hat Ihe who ev'n but now was your beft object. 
Your praife's argument, balm, of your age, 

Deareft and befi* Shaktfp. King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may afiert eternal providence. 

And juftjfy the ways of God to man* Milton. 

Sad talk ! yet argument 
Not lefs, but more heroick than the wrath 
Of fitrn Achilles* Milton. 

A much longer difcourfe my argument requires j 
your merciful difpofitions a much fhorter* 

Spruit's Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work fummed up 
by way of abftraft. 

The argument of the work, that is, its prin¬ 
cipal action, the cecenomy and difpofition of it, 
are the things which diftinguifh copies from ori¬ 
ginals. Dry den. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a calc. 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somcrfet and me* 

Sbakejpeare. 

An 'argument that fell out lafi night, where 
each of us fell in praile of our country mifirefits. 

Shake/p. Cymbeline . 
If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker 
and hearer, the argument it not about things, but 
names. Locke. 

5. It has feme times the particle to before 
the thing to be proved, but generally 
for. 

The befi moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itkif. 

* Tillotfon . 

This, before that revelation had enlightened 
the world, was the very beft argument fer a future 

ftate. sitter bury.‘ 

6. [In aftronomy.] An arch by which 

vc feek another unknown arch, propor¬ 
tional to the fir ft. Chambers. 

Arcume'ntal. adj. [from agument.'] 

Belonging to argument; reasoning. 

Afth&ed 1 nfc thou ki diy doft fet free, 
Gpprefs’dr With argumental tyranny. 

And routed reafon fi.ids a I ale retreat in thee* 

Pcpt. 

Arcumenta'tion. tt.f. [from argu 
fftent.] Reafoning; the aft of rcafoning* 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one propofitlon from two or more 
proportions premifed* Or it is the drawing a 
conc'ufion, wh’ch before was unknown, or doubt 
fu*, from fome propofi ions more known ard evi¬ 
dent ; fo when we hate judged that matter can- 
nut think, and that the miud of man doth think, 
we e include, that therefore the mird of man is 
not mat er. IVjits's Logick 

I fopp *f- it is no ill topick of argumentatu ' 
to lb .’u the pie valence of contempt, by the con 
tra y influences of rtfpeft. South 

H-s thoughts muft be uufculinc, full of argu 
m nr m ion, anu chat fufficiently warm. Drydc * - 

Hie whole couric of his argumentation comes t- 
• thing. Addtf ■ 

I As,. u a lu tat ivt. adj .\ituixiarg* nen /*] 
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i. Confining of argument; containing 

argument. 

'I his omiffion, considering the bounds within 
which the arguusentatrvt part of my difeourte waa 
confined, 1 could not avoid. 

Atterbwy's P ref. to hip Sermons. 

z. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

Another thing argumentative of providence, is 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
fome feeds, whereby they are waif ted with the 
wind, and difieminated far and wide. Bay. 

3. Applied to perfons, dilputatious; dif- 
pofed to controverfy. 

A'rg ute. adj. [argute, Ital. or gut us , Lat.] 

1. Subtle ; witty ; (harp. 

2. Shrill. 

A'RIA. tt.f. [Ital. in mufick.] An air, 
long, or tune. 

A'r id. adj< \aridus , Lat. dry.] Dry; 
parched up. 

My complexion is become adufi, and my body 
arid, by vi firing lands* Arbuthnot and Pope. 

His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy fpnng. 
Without him fummer were an arid wafte* 'Them/. 

Ari'dity. n.f [from arid.] 

1. Drynefs; ficcity. 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an ani¬ 
mal body to the great extremity of aridity , or dry- 
r.efs. Arbuthnet on Aliments• 

2. In the theological fenfe, a kind of in* 
fen Ability in devotion, contrary to unc¬ 
tion or tendemcis. 

Strike my foul with lively apprehensions of thy 
excellencies, to bear up my fpir c under the grearefi 
aridities and deje&ions, with the delightful profpeft 
of thy glories. Nor rise 

jtR 1 ES . tt. f. [Lat.] The ram ; one of 
the twelve figns of the zodiack ; the firft 
vernal fign. 

At lafi from Aries rolls thcbounteoiis fun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Tbamfo*. 

To Ar/etate. v. ft. [arie/o, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. 

2. To llrikc in imitation of the blows 
which rams give with their heads. 

Arieta'tion. tt.f. [from arieiated\ 

1. Xhe aft of butting like a ram. 

2. The aft of battering with an engine 
called a ram. 

The ftrengrh of the percuflion, wherein ord¬ 
nance do exceed all arietations and anbient inven¬ 
tions* Bacon. 

* 

3. The aft of ftriking or conflifting in ge¬ 
neral. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by themfelves, 
hit fo exaflly into their proper refidence, in ike 
midft of fuch tumultuary motions, and arietations 
of other pai tides* G/amil/e. 

ARIETTA, n.f. [Ital. in mufick.] Afliort 
air, long, or tune. 

Ari'ght. ad*v. [from a and right J] 

1. Rightly ; without mental errour. 

How him I lov'd, and love with all my might; 
So thought 1 ckc of him, and think I thought 

right. Sperfrr. 

Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could'tt judge 
ariglt. 

Till interefi made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryd • 

The morions of the tongue are fo eafy, and fo 
fubtle, that you can hudly conceive or difiinguiff, 
them aright. Htdd» r% 

2. Rightly ; without crime. 

A generation that fet not their heart aright. 

Pfilms. 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end 
dejigned. 

Guardian of groves, and grddefs of the night, 
Tair queen, be laid, direft my dart argbt • Dryd. 

Ariol action- 
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A a i-o I/-a # t i o n f or Ha mol action, n.f. 
[bariolus, Lat. a foodifayer. ] Scothfay- 
ing; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time deluded their appre- 
henfiona with ariolatkn, footh faying, and fuch 
oblique idolatries. Brown. 

ARIO SO . / [Ital. in mufick.] The 

movement of a common air, fong, or 

Dia. 

arofe , particip. 


•v. n. pret 


tune. 

To Aeue. 

arifen. [from a and rife.] 

x. To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking, up, beheld the ikies 
With purple blufhirig, and the day a tfc, Drydcn. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Lfdraa arofe up, and laid unto them, ye have 
tranfgrefl'cd the law. I Ejd, ix. 7. 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard; when 
wilt thou arife out of thy fleep ? Prw, vi. 9. 

3. To come into view, as from obfeurity. 

There flull arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. 

Matt • xxi v. 

>4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men fhati live, together with my 
body flaali they arife: awake and fing, yc that 
dwell in duft. Ifaiab , xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were feattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arofe about Stephen, travelled as 
far as P her nice. Ads, xi. 19. 

1 know not what mifehief may arife hereafter 
from the example of fuch an innovation. Dry den, 

6 . To enter upon a new ftation, to fucceed. 
to power or office. 

Another Mary then arofe. 

And did rig’rous laws impofe. Cowley 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he artfe again ft me, I caught him 
by his beard, and fmote him. f Sam • xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, 
fee Rise. 

ARISTO'CRACY. n. f [«£»r&-» greateft, 
and x£oli*, to govern.] That form of 
government which places the fupreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 

and exclusively of the people. 

The crijiocracy of Venice hath admitted fo 
many abufes through the degeneracy of the nobles, 
that the period of its duration Teems to approach. 

Swift ,; 

Amstocra'tical. 1 adj, [from arifto-\ 

Amstocea'ticic. 3 cracy.] Relatingtoi 
ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 
’ ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguifhes, that the papacy, or ec- 
defiaftical monarchy, may be changed in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner, for Tome time, into an arifio - 
erotical form of government. Ay lift. 

Aristocra'ticalnhss. n.f. [fro marif- 
tocratical .] An ariftocratical ftate. Dia, 

Ari'thmakcy, n.f. [fromnum¬ 
ber, and pamia, divination.] A fore¬ 
telling future events by numbers. Dia, 

Arithmetical, adj, [ from arithmetic )*. ] 
According to the rules or method of 
arithmeiick. 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely fmall, 
not only beyond all naked or aflifted fen It, but be¬ 
yond all arithmetical operation or conception. Crew, 

The fquarcs of the diameters of thefe rings, 
made by any prifraatick colour, were in arithmetic 
Aa/progrefiion, as in the fifth observation. Newton, 

Arithme't ic aLL v. ad<v. [from arithme¬ 
tical.] In an arithmetical manner ; ac¬ 
cording to the principles of arithmetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple 
fradion, and arithmetically regular, it is yet no pro¬ 
per part of that meaft&rc. Arbutbnn on Coins, 
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Arithmetician, n.f [from arithme¬ 
tic),] A mafter of the art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician , to un¬ 
derstand this author's works. His dele rip tic n runs 
on like a multirlicarion tabic. Addtfin. 

ARTTHMETICK, n.f [< 5 C »V®S num¬ 
ber, and fx iTf/ftj, to meafure.] The 
fcience of numbers ; the art of compu¬ 
tation . 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them ; 

But now’tis odds beyond arithmeticl, Sbak. Corioh 
The chriftian religion, according to the apof- 
tlcs arithmetick , hath but thefe th:ee parts of it ; 
fobricty, juftice, religion. Taylor. 

Ark. n. f [area, Lat. a cheft.] 

1. A veftel to fwim upon the water, jifually 
applied to that in which Noah was pre- 
ferved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood 5 rooms /halt 
thou make in the ark, and (halt pitch it within and 
without. Genefs. 

The one juft man alive, by hi* command. 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ft, 

To five himfdf and houfehold, from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 

2. The repofitory of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. 

This coffer was of fliittim wood, covered with 
plates or leaves of |old, being two cubits and a 
half in lengrh, a cubit and a half wide, and a cu¬ 
bit and a half high. It 1 /d two rings of gold on 
each fide, through which the ftaves were put for 
carrying it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown all around it, and two cherubim were faf- 
trned to the cover. It contained the two tables of 
ftone, written by the hand of God. Calmet, 

Arm. n.f [eapm, eopm, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand 
to the Ihoulder. 

If 1 have lift up my hand againft the fatherkfs, 
when I faw my help in the gate, then let mine 
arm fall from my (houlder-blade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone. Job . 

Like helplefs friends, who view from fhore 
The laboring fhip, and bear the tempeil roar. 

So flood they with their arms acrofs. Dry den. 

2. The bough of a tree. 

The trees fpread out their arm to fhade her face, 
But fhe on elbow lean’d. Sidney. 

Whdre the tall oak his fpreadmg arms entwines. 
And with the beech a mutual fliade combines. Cay, 

3. An inlet of water from the fea. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood. 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryd. JEn, 

We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of 
beauty. Norris. 

4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed 
the fecular arm, St c. 

Curfed be tbe man that trufteth in man, and 
maketh fl-fh his am, and whofe heart departeth 
from the Lord. Jer, xvii. 5. 

O God, thy arm was here! 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Afcribe we all. Sbakifp. Hen, V. 

Arm’s end. n.f A phrafe takeu from 
boxing, in which the weaker man may 
overcome the ftronger, if hfe cau keep 
him from doling. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm's end , need 
never wifh for a better companion. Sidney's Arced. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile 
at the arm's end, • Sbakeffcarc, 

In the fame fenfe is ufed arm's length. 

To ARM. <v. a, f armo, Lat.] 

1. To furnilh with armour of defence, or 
weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained Servants, born 
in his own boufe, three hundred and eighteen, and 
purfutd them unto Dan. Gvuju. 
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True confcious honour is to feel no fin 5 
He’s arm’d without that’s innocent within. Pope. 

2. To plate with any thing that may ac J 
ftrength. 

Their wounded ftccds 

Yerlc out their artr.ed heels at their dead mnflora. 

Sbak fp-’crc, 

3. To furnilh ; to fit up; as, to arm a 
loadftone, is to cafe it with iron. 

You muft arm your hook With the line in the 
in fide of it. Wahon s Angler. 

Having wafted the callus, I left eft' thole tents 
and dreffed it with others armed with digeftives. 

Wiji man's Surgery, 

4. To provide againft. 

Hts fervant, arm'd againft fuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Spmfer. 

To ARM. *v, m To take arms ; to be fitted 
with arms* 

Think we king Harfy ftrong; 

And, princes, look you ftrongly arm to meet him* 

Sbakefpeare • 

ARM A'DA. n f [Span, a fleet of war.] 

An armament for fea; a fleet of war. It 

is often erroneoufly fpelt armada. 

In all die mid-earth fcas was iett no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines. 

Spread was the huge armada wide and broad. 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them con¬ 
fines. Fairfax, 

So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 

A whole arrnado of collc&ed fail -* 

Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fellow/hip. S ha kef. 
At length, refolv’d t* aftert the wat’ry bail. 

He in himfelf did whole armados bring: 

Him aged feamen might their mailer call. 

Ana choi'e for general, were he not their king. 

Dry den, 

ARMADTLLO n.f [Spanifli.] A four- 

footed animal of Brafil, as big as a cat, 
with a fnout like a hog, a tail like a li¬ 
zard, and feet like a hedge-hog. He 
is armed all over with hard feales like 
armour, whence he takes his name, and 
retires under them like the tortoife. He 
lives in holes, or in the water, being 
of the amphibious kind. His feales are 
of a bony or cartilaginous fubfhmce, but 
they arc eaflly pierced. This animal 
hides himfelf a third part of the year 
under ground. He feeds upon roots, 
fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When 
he is caught, he draws up his feet and 
head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up 
in a ball, which the ftroiigeft hand can¬ 
not open ; and he muft be brought near 
the fire before he will fhew his nofe. 
His fleih is white, fat, tender, and more 
delicate than that of a fucking pig. 

Trevoux, 

A'rmament. n, f. [armamenturn, Lat.] 
A force equipped for war; generally 
ufed of a naval force. 

Armame'ktary. n.f. [ armamentarium , 
Lat.] An armory; a magazine or ar- 
fenal of warlike implements. Dia, 

Airman, n.f. A confeftion for reftoring 
appetite in horfes. Dia, 

A^r mature, n.f, [armettura, Lat.] 

1. Armour; fomething to defend the body 
from hurt. ■ 

Others Jhould be armed with hard /hells; others 
with prickles ; the reft, that have no fuch arma¬ 
ture, ftould be endued with great fwiftnefs and 
pernicity. Ray on tbr Creation* 

2. Oftenfive weapons ; lefs properly. 
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Th« double armature is a more leftruflive M- 
nne than the tumultuary weapon. Decay of Piety. 

A aMEb. adj* [in heraldry.] Is ufed in 
refpett of beails and birds of prey, when 
their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, 
or tulks, arc of a different colour from 
the reft; as, he bears a cock or a falcon 
armed, or. Cbalmers, 

Armed Chair. it. f [from armed and 
ebairA An elbow chair, or a chair with 
reds for the arms. 

Armenian Sole. n.f. A fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddiih colour, 
which takes its name from the country 
of Armenia. 

Arm b'n i a n Stone, it. f A mineral ftone 
or earth of a blue colour, fpotted with 
green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near refcmblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it fee ms only to differ in 
degree of maturity; it being fofter, and 

fpeckltd with green inftead of gold. 

Chi 
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'bombers, 
adj. [armentalis, or cr- 


A'aMENTiNH.j mentions f Lat.] Belong¬ 
ing to a drove or herd of cattle. DiB. 
Armbnto'sb. adj. [arthentofus , Lat.] A- 
bounding with cattle. DiB. 

A'r mg aunt. adj. [from arm and gannt.J 
Slender as the arm. 

So he nodded. 

And foberly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Shake/. 

A'r m-hole. if. f [from arm and hole.] 
The cavity under the fhoulder. 

Tickling Is mod in the foies of the feet, and 
under the arm-boles, and on the fide*. The caufe 
Is the thinneft of the fkin in thofc'parts, joined 

with the raienefs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural llSory. 

Ar mi'cerous. adj . [from armiger, Lat. 

an armory-bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A'r mill ary. adj. [from armilla , LRt. a 

bracelet.] Refembling a bracelet. 

When the circles of tkw mundane fpherfc arc 
fuppofed to be deferibed on me convex furface of a 
fphere, which it hollow within, and, after this, 
you imagine all parts of the fpherc’a furfaoe to be 
cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
■re described ; then that fphere is called an armil¬ 
lary fphere, becaufe it appears in the form of feve- 
ral circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a 
due petition. Harris's Defcription of the Globes. 

A'rm illated. adj. [armillatus , Lat.] 

Having bracelets. DiB. 

A'r mings, n . /. [in a (hip.] The fame 

with wafteclothes, being clothes hung 

about the outfide of the (hip's upper- 

works fore and aft, and before the cub- 

brige heads. Some are alfo hung round 

the tops, called top armings. Chambers. 

Armj'potence. n.f. [from arma, arms, 

and foteutia , power, Lat. ] Power in war. 

Armi potent, adj. [armipotens, Lat.] 

Powerful in arms; mighty in war. 

The manifold linguift, and the armipotent fol- 
dler. Sbakefpeare. 

For if our God, the Lord armipotent, 

Thofe armed a.tgtls in our aid down lend* 

That were at Dathan to his prophet fpnt. 

Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 
• Beneath the lowYing brow, and on a bent. 

The temple flood of Mars omnipotent. Dry den. 

Armi'0P«ou*. adj. [artmfoum, Lat.] 

Ruftling with armour, 


ARM. 

AVmisticr. n.f. [armiftitium, Lat.} A 
(hort truce; a ceftation of arms for a 
(hort time. 

A'rm let. n.f. [from arm/\ 

I. A little arm ; as, an armlet of the fea. 
a. A piece of armour for the arm. 

3. A bracelet /or the arm. 

And, when (he takes thy hand, and doth feem 
kind. 

Doth (earch what rings and armlets (he can find. 

Donne. 

Every nymph of the flood her trefles rending. 
Throws oft" her armlet of pearl in the main. Dryd. 

Armon i'ack. n.f [erroneoufly fo written 
for ammoniack.] A fort of volatile fait. 
See Ammoniack. 

A'rmorer. n. f. [armorier, Fr.] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers , and honour's thought 
Reigns finely in the breaft of every man. Sbakefp. 
The armorers make their fteel more tough and 

pliant, by afperfion of water and juice of herbs. 

Bacon. 

The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 

AH trades of death chat deal in fteel for gains. 
Were there: the butcher, armorer , and fmith. 

Who forges Sharpen'd fauchions, or the feythc. 

Dry den . 

When arm'rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-axe, or the Shining fword. 
The red-hot metal hides in the lake. Pope. 

2. He that drefles another in armour. 

The armorers accomplifliing the knights. 

With bufy hammers doling rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shaftefpearr. 

The morning he was to join battle with Harold, 
hit armorer put on his backpiece before, and hL 
breaftplate behind. Camden. 

Armo'rxal. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belong¬ 
ing to the arms or efeutcheon of a fa¬ 
mily, as enfigns armorial. 

A'rmortst. n.f [from armour.] A per- 
fon (killed in heraldry. DiB. 

A'R MOR Y. n. f [from armour.] 

1. The place in which arms are reported 
for ufe. 

The fword 

Of Michael, from the armory of Cod, 

Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen. 
Nor folid, might refill that edge. Milton. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind. 

And eeleftial vigour arm'd. 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 

Let a man confidcr thefe virtues, with the con¬ 
trary fins, and then, as out of a full armory, or 
magazine, let him furnilh his confidence with 
texts of feripture. . South. 

2. Armour; arms of defence. f* 

Nigh at hand 

CeJeftial armory, Ihields, helms, and (pears. 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. 

Milton. 

3. Enfigns armorial. 

Well worthy be you of that a rm ory. 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. 

Fairy tjfuecn. 

A'rtmour. n.f. [ amateur , F t. armatura. 
Lat.] Defenfive arms. 

Your friends are up, and buckle on their ar¬ 
mour. Sbakejpeare. 

That they might not go naked among their ene¬ 
mies, the only armour that CbrLft allows them is 
prudence and innocence. South. 

A'rmour-bearer. n.f. [from armour 
a'nd bear. ] He that carries the armour 
of another. 

His armour-bearer fir ft, and next he kill’d 
Hi* charioteer. Dryden. 

A'r m p i T .n.f [from arm and ///.] The 
hollow idace under the ihoukter, 
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The handle* to thefe gouge* are made fo long, 
that the handle may reach under the artnptt of the 
workman. Msxon. 

Others hold their plate under the left arm-pit , 
the belt lituatioo for keeping it warm. Swift. 

Arms. n. f without the fingular number, 
[arma, Lat.] 

1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de¬ 
fence. 

Thofe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquifh'd, now the vi&or bore. 

Pope. 

a. A ftate of hoftility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
W i :h many more confederates, are in arms. SbakeJ • 

3. War in general. 

A* ms and the man 1 ling. Dryden » 

Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms. 

Both breathing (laughter, both refolv'd in 


Pope. 


Milton* 
Pope* 


4. Action ; the aft of taking arms. 

Up rofe the vi&or angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet fung. 

The (eas and rocks and (kies rebound, 

T o arms , to arms, to arms / 

5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 

A'r my. n.f. [armee, Fr.] 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 

obey one man. Locke. 

Number itfelf importeth not much in armies 9 
wher^the people are of weak courage. Bacon. 

The meaneft foldier, that has fought often in 
an army , has a truer knowledge of war, than he 
that has writ whole volumes, but never was in any 
battle. South. 

The Tufcan leaders and their army fing. 

Which follow'd great /Eneas to the war ; 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. 

Dryden. 

2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army 
of good words. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice • 

Aroma'tical. adj. [from aromatick.] 
Spicy; fragrant; high feented. 

Ail things that are hot and armatical do preferve 
liquors or powders. Bacon* 

Volatile oils refrefti the animal fpirits, but 
like wife are endued with all the bad qualities of 
fuch fubftances, producing all the effc&s of aft 
oily and aromatical acrimony. Arbuthnot » 

Aroma'tick. adj . [from aroma , Lat. 
fpice.] 

1. Spicy. 

Araidft whole heaps of fpices lights a- ball. 

And now their odours arm’d againft them fly s 
some precioufly by fhattrr'd porcelain fall, 

An -1 f >me by anmatick Iplinters die. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; ftrong feented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain. 

Die of a rofe in aromatick pain. Pope. 

Aroma'ticks. n.f. Spices. 

They were furnilheJ for exchange of their tfra- 
maticks, and other proper commodities. Raleigh* 

Aromatiza'tion. n. f. [from aroma¬ 
tize.] The mingling of a due propor¬ 
tion of aromatick. fpices or drugs with 
any medicine. 

T? Aro'm at ize. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. 
fpice. 1 

1. To (cent with fpices; to impregnate 
with (pices. 

Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an 
hour before fupper iorocthing hot and armatixei. 

Bacon. 

2. To feent; to perfume. 

U nto converted Jews no man imputeth this un- 
favoury odour, as though aromatized by their con* 
verfion. Brown. 

Aro se. The preterite of the verb arife. 
See Ar k&e. 

i Aro'vnd. 
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Ar6\jkd. adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He (hall extend his propagated fway. 

Where A tin turns the rowting heavYn> around. 
And his broad (boulders with their lights are crown’d. 

Dryden. 

2 . On every fide. 

And all above was Iky and ocean all around. 

Dryden. 

Aro'und. prop. About; encircling, fo 
as to encompafe. 

From young lulus bead 
A lambent flame arofc, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. 

To Aro'use. at. a. [from * and roufe .] 

I. To wake from fieep. 

How loud howling wolves aroufe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night. Shake/p. 

t. To raife up; to excite. 

But abfent, what fantaftick woes arms'd 
Rage in each thought, by reftlefs muling fed. 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. 

€ Tbomfo*t. 

Aro'w. aim. [from a and row.] In a 
row; with the breafts all bearing againfl 
the feme line. 

Then fome green gowns are by the lailes worn 
Is chaieft plays, till home they walk mrrw. 

Sidney. 

But with a pace more Ibber and more flow. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode amv. 

Dryden. 

AioVkt. mdv. [a word of uncertain ety¬ 
mology, but very ancient trie.] Be 
gone ; away: a word of expulfion, or 
avoiding. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold. 

He met the night-mare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And arojnt thee, jritch, arcynttYrtx right. Sbakefp. 

A'rquebuse. it./ [Fr. fpefr falfely bar- 
quthuft .] A hand gun. It feemt to have 
anciently meant much the feme as our 
carabine, or fufee. 

A harquebvfe, or ordnance, will be farther heard 
from die mouth of she piece, thin backwards or 
on the fldeS. * Bacon. 

A'RQUEBt/siBR, *. f [from atqstebufe.] 
A foldier armed with an arquebufe. 

He coapafled them Fn with'firftmrthodfand ar~ 
yuehajurt, whom he had bfeugfo with him well ap¬ 
pointed. Ktmlles. 

A'rrach, O'rrach, or(Y rrage. it./ 
One of the quickeft plants both in com¬ 
ing up and running to feed. Its leaves 
arc very good in pottage. 

Mortimers Hujbondry. 

Arra'ck, or Ara'c*. a./ The ward 
arrack is an Indian name for ftrong wa¬ 
ters of all kinds; for they call cur fpi- 
rits and brandy Englifh arrack. But 
what we underhand by the name ar¬ 
rack, is no other 'than a fpirit procured 
by diftiilation from a vegetable juice 
called toddy, which Bows by incifion 
out of the cocoa-nut tree. Chambers. 

I lend this ’to be better known for choice of 
china, tea, arrack, and other Indian goods. 

Spectator. 

o ARRA'IGN. *v. a, £ arranger, Fr. to 
fet in order.] 

1. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. 
One u feid to arraign a writ in a coun¬ 
ty, that fits it for trial* before the juf- 
tices qf the circuit. A prifoner is feid 
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to be arraigned, where he is indifled 
and brought forth to his trial. Cowell. 

Summon a feflion, that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady; for as Ihe hath ^ 
Been publickly accufed, fo Ihall (he have 
A juft and open trial. Sbakejpeare. 

2. To accufe; to charge with faults in 
general, as in controverfy. In a fetire. 

Reverfe of nature ? Ihall fuch copies then 
Arraign th* origin ala of M aro's pen ? Mofcommon. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly 
endeavour to lay him there : for while he defpifes 
him, be arraigns and condemns him in hie heart. 

South, 

3. It has for before the fault. 

My own enemies 1 Ihall never anfwer; and if 
your lordihip has any, jthey will not arraign you 
for want of knowledge. 

Dry den's Dedication to the JEneid. 

Arraignment, n. / [from arraign.] 
The ad of arraigning 3 an accufetion; 
a charge. 

In the fixthfatire, which leemxooly an arraign¬ 
ment of the whole fex, there is a latent admonition 
to avoid ill women. Dryden. 

To ARRA'NGE. r v. a. [arranger, Fr.] 
To put in the proper order for any pur* 
pofe. 

I chanc’d this day 

To fee two knights in travel on my way, 

(A forry light!) arrang'd in battle new. 

Fa iry Qy-en. 

How erife&ually are its mufcular fibres arrar.g.. , 
and with what judgment are its columns and tur¬ 
ret** di (poled 1 Cixyne. 

Arrangement, it./ [from arrange.] 
The adl of putting iu proper order; the 
ftate of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
daftitk bodies, which may be facilitated fay ufe. 

Cheyue. 

A'rrant. adj . [a word of uncertain ety- 
mology, but probably from errant, which 
being at firft applied in its proper fig. 
niftcation to vagabpnds, as an errant or 
arrant rogue, -th^t is# a rarpbling rogue, 
loft, in time, its original figniheation, 
and being by its ufe underftood to im¬ 
ply iomething bad, was applied at large 
to any thing that was mentioned with 
hatred or contempt.] Bad in a high de- 
gree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and booted after 
me, list the arranteft cowaid that ever Ihe wed his 
shoulders to the enemy. * Sidney. 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter lot 
than before. L'Fftrange. 

And let him every deity adore, \ 

If his new bride prove not an arragt ytbote. 

Dryden. 

A'rrantlt. [from arrantJ] Cor¬ 
ruptly ; fhamefully. 

f uneral tears are as errantly hired out as mourn¬ 
ing doket. n L'Efirange. 

A rras. n.f. [from Arras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are woven.] 
Tapeftry ; hangings woven with images. 

Thence to the half, which was on every fine 
With rich Jirhy and coftly arras dight. 

Fairy Queen. 

He’s going to his mother’s clofet j 
Behind ?he*»tfis I’li convey myfelf. 

To bear the procefs. Sbaktjfnare. 

As he Ihah pafsthe galleries. I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras . Denham's Sophy. 

Arra'uoht. *v. a . [a word wfed by Span- 
fer in the preter tenfe, of which I have 
not found the prefent, but fuppofe he 
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derived arreach from arr ocher, Fr. ] Seiz* 
ed by violence. 

His ambitious Tons unto them twain 
Arr aught the rule, and from-their father drew. 

Fairy Queen. 

Arr a 'y. it./ [arroy, Fr, amp , $p. or- 
redo, Ital. from reye, Teut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle Latin, 
mi lie bominum arr ait orum, Knighton.] 

1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The carl efpying them fcattered near the army, 
fent one to command them to their array. Hayward. 

Wcr’t thou fought to deeds 
That might require th* array of war, thy (kill 
Of conduit would be fuch, that all the world ■ 
Could not fuftain thy prowefs. Jffdtcn. 

A gen'ral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Denham r. 

2. Drefs. 

A rich throne, as bright aa funny day. 

On which there fat moft brave embclliihed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. Fairy Queen. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofs, and drefs'd herfelf in rich array. Dryden. 

3. Ill law. Array, of the Fr. arroy , i. e. 
or do, the ranking or fetting forth of a 
jury or inqueft of men impannelled up¬ 
on a caufe. Thence is the verb to ar¬ 
ray a panne!, that is, to fet forth one by 
another the men impannelled. Cowell. 

To ARRA'Y. v. a. [ arroyer , old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. 

2. To deck ; to drefs ; to adorn the per- 
fon : with the particle with or in. 

Deck thyfclf now with majefty and excellency, 
and array thylclf‘Wf'6 glory and beauty. Job , xl. tp» 

Now went forth the morn. 

Such as in higheft beav’n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. Mihou. 

One veft array'd the corpfe, and one they fpread 
O’er his clos'd eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. 

Dryden • 

3. In law. See Array in law. 

Arra'yers. n.f. [from array.] Officers 
who anciently had the care of feeing the 
foldiers duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowell. 

ARRE'AR. ad*v. [arriere, Fr. behind.] 
Behind. This is the primitive fignifica- 
tion of the word, which, though not now 
in ufe, feems to be retained by Spenfer. 
See Rear. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arrear , 
Through forefts wild and unfrequented land 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. 

Fairy Queen. 

Arrk'ar. n.f. That which remains ber 
hind unpaid, though due. See Ar¬ 
rearage. 

His boon is giv'n; his knight has gain'd the 
day, 

But loft the prize } th* arrears are yet to pay. 

Dryden. 

If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, 
the land remains; that cannot be carried away, or 
loft. ^ Locke. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they 
fee a few rags hung up in Weftminfter-hall, which 
coft an hundred millions, whereof they are paying 
the arrears, and boaftlng, as beggars do, that their 
grandfathers were rich. Swift. 

Ar r e'a rage. n.f. A * ord now little ufed. 
[from arriere, Fr. behind.] 

Arrearage is the remaindei of an account, otjn 
fum of money remaining in the hands of «n ac¬ 
countant j or, more generally, any money unpaid 
at the due time, u arrearage of iu»U Cronll. 

P a. Bdgct 
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Paget fet forth the Icing of England** title to 
his debts and penfion from the French king } with 
all arrearages. Hayward. 

He'll grant the tribute, fend the arrearages. 

Sbakejp care. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had 
long groaned, being defrayed, he hath brought 
Lurana to uphold and maintain herfelf. 

How el s Vocal For eft. 

Arre'arance. n.f. The fame with ar¬ 
rears See Arrear. Di&. 


Ar rent action, n. f [from arrendar , 
Span, to farm.] Is, in the foreft law, 
the licenfing an owner of lands in the 
for eft, to inclofe them with a low hedge 
and fmall ditch, in confideration of a 
yearly rent. Dift. 

Arrepti'tious. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. 

2. [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 

Arrb'st .n.f. [from arrefttr , Fr. to ftop.] 

1. In law. 

A ftop or ftay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is faid to be arrtiled. To plead in arrefl of judg¬ 
ment, is to (hew caufe way judgment (hould be 
ftayed, though the verdi ft of the twelve be pafled. 
To plead in arrfl of taking the inqueft upon the 
former iftiie, it to (hew caufe why an inqueft (hould 
not be taken. An arrfl is a certain reftraint of 
• man's perfon, d priving him of his own will, and 
binding it to become obedient to the will of the law, 
and may be called the beginning of imprifonment. 

Cowell. 

•If 1 could (peak fo wifely under an arrfl, 1 
would fend for my creditors ; yet I had as lief have 
the foppe y of freedom, as the morality of impri¬ 
fonment. Sbakejpeare. 

2. Any caption, feizure of the perfon. 

*) o the rich man, who had promifcd himfelf eafe 
for many years, it was a fad arrtfl , that his foul 
wns furpriled the firft night. ’Taylor. 

3. A ftop. 

The ftop and arrfl of the air foeweth, that the 
air hath little appetite of amending. Bacon . 

To ARRE'ST. *v. a . [arrejler . Fr. to ftop.] 

1. To icize by a mandate from a court or 
officer of jullice. See Arrest. 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
1 do err ft thee, traitor, of high treafon. Sbakejp. 

There’s one yonder arrfted, and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five thou (and of you alU Sbakejp. 

2. To feize any thing by law. 

He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but twenty 
pounds of money, which muft be paid to maftcr 
Brook; his horfes are arrefled for it. Sbakejpeare. 

3. To feize ; to lay hands on; to detain 
by power. 

But when as Morpheus had with leaden mace 
Arrfl d all that goodly company. Fairy Sjuee*. 

Age ufcf, which, of all things in the world, 
will not be baffled or defied, (hall begin to arrefl, 
fe'ze, and remind us of our mortality. South. 

4. To withhold; to hinder. 

*1 his defe£Tbf the Englifh juftice was the main 
impediment that did arrfl and ftop the covtfe of 
die conqueft. Davies* 

As often as my dogs with better fpeed 
Arrfl her flight, is foe to death decreed. Dry den. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of th uf^nd lovers, the rdeutlefs hand 
Cf death arrtfl • Philips. 

To ftop motion. 

To mam fed the coagulative power, we have ar¬ 
refled the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into 
a curdled fubdancc* BoyU. 

6. To obftruft; to ftop. 

Afcribing the caufes of things to fecret proprie¬ 
ties, hath ar refled and laid afleep all true enquiry. 

Bat.** 
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Arre'st. n. f. [In horfemanftiip.] A 
mangey humour between the ham and 
pallern of the hinder legs of a horfe. 

DU 7 . 

A'rRETED. adj . [arreQatns, low Lat.] 
He that is convened before a jndge, and 
charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no 
folly may be arreted to one under age. - 

Cowell. 


To Arri'de. <v. a. [arrideo , Lat.] 

1. To laugh at. 

z. To fmile ; to look pleafantly upon one. 

Arri'ere- n./. [French.] The laft body 
of an army, for which we now ufe rear . 

The horfemen might iflue forth without dH- 
turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with¬ 
out fouffling with the battail or arriere • Hayw. 

Arri'ere ban. n.f. [Cajfeneuve denves 
this word from arriere and ban ; ban 
denotes the convening of the noblefte 
or vaftals, who hold fees immediately 
of the crown ; and arriere , thofe who 
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only hold of the king mediately.] 
general proclamation, by which the 
king of France fummons to the war all 
that hold of him, both his own vaftals 
or the noblefte, and the vaftals of his 
vaftals. 

Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a fee de¬ 
pendant on a fuperior one. Thefe fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments heredita¬ 
ry, diftributed to their officers parts of 
the domains, and permitted thofe of¬ 
ficers to gratify the foldiers under them 
in the fame manner. 

Arri'ere vassal. The vaffalofa vaflal. 

Trevoux. 

Arri'sion* n.f. [arrifio, Lat.] A fmiling 
upon. Diil. 

Arrival, n.f. [from arrive.] The aft 
of coming to any place ; and, figurative¬ 
ly, the attainment of any purpofe. 

How are we chang'd fince wc fii ft faw the queen! 
She, like the fun, does ftill the fame appear. 
Bright as foe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyfles upon 
his own ifland. Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 

Arri'vancb. n. f [from arrive. J Com¬ 
pany coining : not in ufe. 

Every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrrvance. SJbakeJpeare. 

To ARRI'VE. v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come 
on fhore.] 

1. To come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil. 
She laid her down. Dryden. 

1. To reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eftate, we flopped at a little inn, to reft ourfelves 
and our horfes. Sidney. 

3. To reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind Is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progrefs. Locke. 

4. To gain any thing by progreflive ap¬ 
proach. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world 
to arrive at heaven ; they are bleficd who converfe 
with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in fpccnlation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 


5. The thing at which we arrive is always 
fuppofed to be good. 

6. To happen : with to before the perfon. 
This fenfe feems not proper. 

Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrives. 
More to be valued than a thou fand lives. Waller » 

‘ToArro'db. *v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gnaw 
or nibble. Diff. 

A'rroOancB. ] n.f. [arrogantia, Lat.]. 

A'rrogancy. J The aft or quality of 
taking much upon one’s felf; that fpe- 
cics of pride which confilh in exorbitant 
claims. 

Stanley, notwithftanding (he 1 * your wife. 

And loves not me; be you, good lord, allur'd, 

1 hate not you for her proud arrogance. Sbakejp * 

Pride hath no other glafs 
To (hew itfelf but pride; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance , and are the proud man's fees. Sbah 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth, do I hste. Prov. viii* 13. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any con¬ 
trovertible truths, we cannot, without arrogancy , 
entreat a credulity. Browns Vulgar Errours* 
Humility it exprefles by the (looping and bend¬ 
ing cf the held; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as 
we fay, tolled up. Drydcn's Dufrejnoy. 

Given 


Lat.} 

unjuft 


A'Rrogant. adj. [arrogant, Lat.] 

to make exorbitant claims ; haughty; 
proud. 

Feagh's right unto that country which he claims, 
or the figniory therein, muft be vain and arrogant • 

Spenfer on Ireland • 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and dates, is natural to popular governments.Trmp/r. 

Arrogantly, adv. [from arrogant.] 
In an arrogant manner. 

Our poet may 

Himfelf admire the fortune of his play; 

And arrogantly , as his fellows do. 

Think he writes well, becaufe he pleafes you. Dryd• 

Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum'd J 
What if this (word, full often drench'd in blood. 
Should now cleave focer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 

A'r rog a nt ness. n.f. [from arrogant.] 
The fame with arrogance ; which fee. 

ma. 

To AHROGATE. v. a. [arrogo. 

To claim vainly; to exhibit 
claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to deferibe this battle fully, not to de¬ 
rogate any thing from one nation, or to arrogate to 
the other. Hayward. 

The popes arrogated unto themfelves, dial the 
empire was held 0? them in homage. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal date. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd. 

Over his Brethren. Rfilton . 

Rome never arrogated to herfelf any infallibility, 
but what foe pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s 
promife. Tillotfon. 

Arrooa'tion. n.f [from arrogate.] A 
claiming in a proud unjuft manner. Dili. 
Arro'sion. n.f. [from arrofus , Lat.] A 
gnawing. Ui3. 

A'r row. n.f. [apepe. Sax.] The pointed 
weapon which is Ihot from a bow. Darts 
are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confoanded. 

1 fwear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow. 

By his beft arrow with the golden head. Sbakejp. 

Here were boys (b defperately refolded, as to pull 
arrows out of their flefo, and deliver them to be 
foot again by the archers on their fide. Hayward • 

arrowhead, n.f [from arrow and 

btad. ] 
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head."\ A water plant, fo called from 

the refemblance of its leaves to the head 
of an arrow. £>«*. 

Arrowy-, adj. [from arrow:] Confin¬ 
ing of arrows. 

H« faw them in their forms of b*ttle rang’d: 

How quick they wheel’d, . »d flying, behind them 
toot . ' . 

Sharp fleet of arnvty fliow’r again ft the face 
Of their pursers, and o’er came by flight. Milton. 

ArSK. n.yl [cam-e. Sax. ] The buttocks, 
or hind part of an animal. 

To hang an Arse. A vulgar phrafe, fig- 
sifying to be tardy, floggifii, or dilatory. 

For Hudibras wore but one fpur. 

As wifely knowning, could he ftir 
To a&ive trot one fide of’s horfe. 

The other would not bang an arfi. Hudibras. 

Arse-foot. n.f. A kind of water-fowl, 
called alfo a didapper. Dia. 

Arse-smart, n.f. £perjicaria , Lat.] An 
herb. 

Arsenal* n.f. £ arfenal Jj, Ital-] A re- 
pofitory of things requifite to war; a 
magazine of military ftores. 

I would have a room for the old Roman inftra- 
menta of war, where you might fee all the ancient 
military furniture, as it might have been in an arfe- 
no! of old Rome. Aldifon. 

Arse n i cal. adj. [from arfenickS\ Con¬ 
taining arfenick; confifting of arfenick. 

An hereditary confumption, or one engendered 
by arjcnical fumes under ground, is incapable of 

Cure. Har*ae* 

There are arfinieal, or Other like noxious mine- 
rals lodged underneath. Woodward. 

A kSENicx. n.f. [a^iiwci.] A ponder¬ 
ous mineral fobftance, volatile and un¬ 
inflammable, which gives a whitenefs to 
metals iu fufion, and proves a violent 
corrofive poifon; of wliich there are 
three forts. Native or yellow arfenick , 

- called alfo auripigmentum or orpiment* 
is chiefly found in copper-mines. White 

or cryftalline arfenick is extracted from the 
native kind, by fubliming it with a pro¬ 
portion of fea fait i the finalleil quantity 
of cryftalline arfenick, being mixed with 
any metal, abfolutely deftroys its mal¬ 
leability : and a Angle grain will turn a 
pound of copper into a beautiful Teem¬ 
ing filver, but without duality. Red 
arfenick is a preparation of the white, 
made by adding to it a mineral folphur. 

. , ., . Chambers. 

Arfmsck is a very deadly poifon 5 held to the 
nre, it emits fume*, but liquates very little. 

ib t rr v- WoodwardCH Ftffdt. 

ART. n.f. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

1. The power of doing fomething not 
tRugnt by nature and iniHnft ; as, to 
’Walk is natural, to dance is an art. 

is properly an habitus.) knowledsr* of cer- 
U.n and maxim*, by which a man ^governed 

and direQcd iu bus ad ions. South. 

Bleft with each grace of nature aud of art. Pope. 
Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, n 
The laft and greateft art , the art to blot. Pop*. 

2. A fcience; as, the liberal arts. 

Arts that refped the mind were ever reputed no- 
Her than thof c ,h,, ferve tht body. Ben J»J„. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

V ra, l at ar1s he Aid not underftand ? Dndcn 

3. A trade. J 

This obfervation is afforded ns by the art of 
making fogar. » » 

4. Artfulntfs 5 {kill • dexterity. 
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Sbakejp. 


The art of ourneceflines is Grange, 

That can make vile things precious* 

£. Cunning. 

More matter with itffs art. Sbakejpeare 

6. Speculation. 

1 have aj much of this in art as you ; 

But yet my nature could not bear it fo. Sbakejp. 

Arte'rial. adj. [from arterj.] That 
which relates to the artery; that which 
is contained in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had cool d and languish'd in the arterial road. 

Blackmore. 

As this mixture of blood and chyle pafletb 
through the arterial tube, it is prefled by two con¬ 
trary forces j that of the heart driving it forward 
againft the fides of the tube, and the elaftick force 
of the air prefling it on the oppofite fides of rhofe 
air-bladders, along the furface of which this arte- 
rial tube creeps. Arbutbnot. 

Arterio tomy. n. f. [from and 

Tip™, to cut.] The operation of let¬ 
ting blood from the artery: a practice 
much in ufo among the French. 

ARTERY, n.f. [ arterta , Lat.] An artery 
is a conical canal, conveying the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is compoied of three coats 5 
of which the firfl teems to be a thread of 
fine blood veflels and nerves, for nou- 
rifhing the coats of the artery ; the fe- 
cond is made up of circular, or rather 
foiral fibres, of which there are more or 


} 


ewer firata, according to the bignefs of 
the artery. Thefe fibres have a llrong 
elafticity, by which they contra# them- 
felves with tome force, when the power 
by which they have been ftretched out 
ceafes. The third and inmoft coat is a 
fine tranfparent membrane, which keeps 
the blood within its canal, that other- 
wife, upon the dilatation of an artery, 
would eafily feparate the fpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow 
fmaller, thefe coats grow thinner, and 
the coats of the veins feem only to be 
continuations of the capillary arteries. 

Quincy. 

The arteries are elaftic tubes, endued witn a con¬ 
tractile force, by which they drive the blood ftill 
forward ; It being hindered from going backward 
by the valves of the heart. Arbutbnot. 

A Rtpul. adj. [from art and full.] 

1. Performed with art. 

The laft of thefe was certainly the rooft eafy, 
but, for the fame rcafon, the leaft artful. Dryden. 

2. Artificial; not natural. 

• Cunning; fkilful; dexterous. 

O ftill the fame, Uiyffes, foe rejoin'd. 

In ufeful craft fucceftfully refin’d. 

Artful in fpeech, in a&ion, and in mind. 

A rtfully. ad*v, [from artful .] 

art; fkilfully; dexteroufly. 

"The reft in rank: Honoria, chief in place. 

Was artfully contriv’d to fee her face 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. Dryd. 

Vice 18 the natural growth of our corruption. 
How irrefiftibly muft it prevail, when the feeds of 
it are artfully town, and induftrioufly cultivated 1 

Rogers, 

Artfulness, n.f [from artful.! 

1. Skill. J J 

Confide* with how much artfulnfs his bulk and 
situation is contrived, to have juft matter to draw 
round him thefe mafly bodies. Clynt 
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Pope. 

With 


i. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce ail the arthritick dif- 
eafes. Arbutbnot• 

z. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leeches, though tome want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have they 
anbritical analogies; a&d, by the motion of fibrous 
and mufcuiotis parts, are able to make progreflion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errqurs , 

diRTHRI TIS. n. f from 

a joint.] Any diftemper thataffefts the 
joints, but the gout particularly. Quincy. 
A rt 1 Chore, n . f. \artichault, Fr.] 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath 
large fcaly heads Ihapcd like the cone of the pine- 
tree j the bottom of each fcate, as alfo at the bot¬ 
tom of the florets. Is a thick flefoy eatable fub- 

ftancc * Miller. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and 

cabbage lettuce; none have double leaves, one be¬ 
longing to the ftalk, another to the fruit or feed, 
but the artkb&kt. . Bacon . 

Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, ftimulating 
j««f Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

A rtichoke of ferula lem. A fpecies of 
fun-flower. 

A'rtick. adj. [it fiiould be written arc - 
tick, from ap>1ix^.] Northern ; under 
the Bear. See Arctick. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond 
the artick circle j for the fun would be 80 degrees 
from them. _ Brown. 

In the following example it is, con¬ 
trary to cuftom, {pelt after the French 

manner, and accented on the laft fylla- 
ble. 7 

To you, who live In chill di»gree. 

As map informs, of fifty-three. 

And do not much for cold atone. 

By bringing thither fifty-one, 

Methinks all climes fhould be alike, 

From tropick e'en to pole antique. Dryden m 

A'RTICLE. n.f [articulus, Lat.] 

1. A part of fpeech, as, the, an ; the man, 
an ox. 


2. A Angle claufe of an account; a parti¬ 
cular part of any complex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are changeable 
by the power of the church j articles concerning 
doftrine, not to. Hooker. 

Have the fummary of all our griefs. 

When time (hall ferve to (hew in articles. Shakefp. 

Many believe iho article of remiflion of ft 113, but 
believe it without the condition of repentance. We 
believe the article otherwife than God intended it. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 
All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of 
the gofpel will rife up in judgment againft us j and 
the articles of our faith will be fo many articles of 
acet* ition j and the great weight of our charge 
will be this. That we did not obey the gofpel which 
we profiled to believe; that we made contortion of 
the chriftian faith, but lived like heathens. Tilletjon. 

You have fmall reafon to repine upon that arti¬ 
cle of life. Swi j- tm 

3. Terms; ftipulations. 

1 embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles 
between us. Sbakejpeare. 

It would have gall’d his furly nature. 

Which eafily endures not article , 

Tying him to aught. Sbakejpeare. 

4. Point of time ; exa# time. 

# fr Cansfield had not, in that article of time, 
given them that brifk charge, by which other troops 
were ready, the king himfclf had been in danger. 

Clarendon. 

To A'rticle. v. n. [from the conn ar¬ 
ticle.] To flipulate ; to make terms. 

Such 
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Such in love's warfare is mj cafe, 

1 may not wrick for grace. 

Having put love at lift to (how this fhce. Dmm. 

He haul not infringed the lea ft tittle of What was 
articled, that they aimed at one mark, and their 
««dt were concentric k. Howet's Vocal Forfi. 

If it be faid, God chofe the fucteflbr, that is ma. 
uifeftly not f© in the ftory of Jpphtha, where he ar- 
tided with the people, and they made him judge 
over them. Locke. 

To A'rti cle. <v, a. To draw up in par¬ 
ticular articles. 

He, whole life lee ms fair, yet If all his erronrs 
and follies were articled againft him, the man would 
Teem vicious and miferable. 

Taylor's Rule oftvahtg holy, 

Arti'cular. adj. [articularis, Lat.] 

ing to the joints. In medicine, 
an epithet applied to a difeafe, which 
more immediately infefts the joints. 
Thus the gout is called morbus articula - 
riV. 

Arti'culate. adj. [from articulus , Lat.] 
I« Diftinft; divided, as the .parts of a 
limb are divided by joiuts ; not conti¬ 
nued iu one tone, as articulate founds ; 
that is, founds varied and changed at 
proper paufes, in oppofition to the voice 
of animals, which admit no fiiclt variety. 
An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of fpeaking clear and diftinft, in which 
one (bund is not confounded with ano¬ 
ther. 

In fpeaking under water, when the voice Is re¬ 
duced to an extreme exility, yet the articulate 
Sounds, the words, are not enrifounded. * Benin. 

The firft, at lead, of thefe I thought deny’d 
To besfts; whom God, on their creation-day. 
Created mute to all articulate found. Milton . 

^ Antiquity txprefied numbers by the fingers on 
aithcr hand. On the left, they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred ; on 
the right hand, hundreds and thoufands. 

Brown's Vulgar Etrours. 

a. Branched out into articles. This is a 
meaning little in ufe. 

Hdnry's inltrudHon* wefe extreme furious and 
articulate \ and, in them, more articles‘toochihg 
•inquifition, than negotiation : requiring an anfvvcr 
in diftindt articles to his quell ions. • Bacon. 

7 c Arti'culate, *v. a. [from article.] 

1 • To form words ; to utter diftinft fylla- 
bles*; to fpeak as a man. 

# The dogmatift knows not by what art he direQs' 
his topgpe, in articulating founds into voices* 

Glatrville . 

Pari Han academics, in their anatomy of apes, 
tell us, that the mufetes of their tongue, which do 
jtnoft ferve to articulate a word, were wholly like 
thofe of man. Raj on the Creation • 

They would advance in knowledge, and not de¬ 
ceive themfclves with a little articulated air. J*cclu\ 

a. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated , 
Proclaim'd at roarket-crofTes, read In churches. 
To face the garment of rebellion 
W ith fome 'fine colour. Sbakefpeatt. 

3 To make terms ; to treat. Thefe two 
latter fig ni ikations arc unufual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with .whom we may articulate 

For their own good and ours. Shakrffeare. 

9 o Arti'culatb. *v. a. To fpeak dif- 
tinftly. . » . 

Articulately. adv. [from articulate .] 
In an articulate voice. 

The fee ret purpofe of our heart, nh'lefs articu¬ 
lately fpoken to God, who needs not our words to 
difeern our meaning. Decay of Piety . 
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Aatk'culatekess. *. 

late *] The quality of being articulate. 

ArticuLa'tion. if. f. [from articulate.] 

i. The junfturc, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the m cion of the tones In their 
articulations, there is a twofold liquor prepared for 
Che munition and lubrification of their heads, an 
oily one, and a mucilaginous, fupplied by certain 
glandules Tested in the ar:ic*laticns. Re*. 

z. The aft of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme final), or an extreme 
great found, cannot he articulate, but that the ar¬ 
ticulation requireth a mediocrity of found. Bacon, 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and 
figure of fome parts belonging to the mouth, be¬ 
tween the throat and lips. Holder . 

3. [In botany.] The joints or knots in 
fome plants, as the cane. 

A'rtifice. n.f. [artificium, Lat.] 

I. Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 

It needs no legends, no fa-vice in sn unknown 
tongue ; node bf all thele laborious art fees of igno¬ 
rance ; none of all thefe cloak* and covering*. 

South. 

z. Art; trade ; (kill obtained by fcience 
or praftice. 

Artificer, n.f [artifex , Lat.] 

I. An artift; a manufacturer; one by 
whom any thing is made. 

The lights, doors, and flairs, rather directed to 
the ufe of the guell, than to the eye of the artificer . 

Sidney. 

The great artificer would be more than ordina¬ 
rily exad in drawing his own pi&ure. South. 

In the practices of artificers , and the manufac¬ 
tures of feveral kinds, the cml being propoled, we 
find out ways. Locke. 

z. A forger 5 a contriver. 

He, loon aware. 

Each perturbation frnoothVI with outward calm. 
Artificer of fraud ! and was the tirft ""l 

That practis'd falfchood under faintly fiiew. Milt. 

Th* artificer of lies 

Renews th* afiault, and his laft batt’iy tries. 

DryJen. 

3. A dexterous or artful fellow : not in ufe. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben Jotfim. 

Artificial .adj. [arttficiel 9 ¥r.] 

1. Made by art; not natural. 

Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches to 
lighten the fports their inventions could contrive. 

Sidney. 

The curtains clofely drawn the light to fkreen. 
As if he had contriv'd to lie unlfeen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Dryitn. 

There is no natural motion perpetual 5 yet it 
doth not hinderbvt that it is poffible to contrive 
fuch an artificial revolution. Wiikin\. 

z. Fiftitious; not genuine. 

Why, I can finite, and murder while I Amite, 
And cry. Content, to that which grieves my heart. 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tew*. Shake/p. 

The rdbhrtiqn which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has been fupported by an obfequious 
party* *nd then With ttfual methods confirmed by 
an artificial majority. Swift, 

3. Artful; contrived with firifl. 

Thele feem to be the more artificial, as thoft of 
a fingle perfon the more natural governments, 

Ttrifle. 

Artificial Arguments. [In rhetoric k.] 
Are proofs On con fide rat ious which arife 
from the genius, induftry, or invention 
of the orator ; which are thus called, to 
diftinguifh them from laws, authorities, 
citations, and the like, which are faid 
to be inartificial arguments. 

Artificial Lines , on a feftor or fcale, 
are lines fo contrived as to reprdent the 
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logarithtnick fines and tangents ; which, 
by the help of the line of numbers, folve, 
with tolerable exaftnefs, queftions in 
trigonometry, navigation, Ur. 

Chambers, 

Artificial Numbers , are the fame with 
logarithms. 

Art 1 fTcially. ad*v. [from artificial .] 

1. Artfully ; with (kill; with good coik 
trivance. 

Is m 

How cunningly he made his fault! neft left, how 
artificially he fet out the torments of his own con¬ 
ference. Sidney, 

Should any one be call upon a defoUte ifiand^ 
and find there a palace artificialiy contrived, and 
curioufiy adorned. Ryy • 

2. By art; not naturally. 

It is covered on all fidea with earth, crumbled 
into powder, as if it had been artificially lifted. 

Addifirtm 

Artifi'cialness. n.f, [from artificial .] 
Artfulnefs. Didi. 

ArtifTcious. adj. [from artifi, .] The 
fame with, artificial. 

ArtTl le r y . #1. f . It has no filural. [ artil- 
lerie , Fr.] 

1. Weapons of war; always ufed of tnif- 
five weapons. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, 
and faid unto him. Go, carry them unto the city. 

1 Samvel, 

2. Cannon ; great ordnance. 

Hayel not Heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav’n's artillery thunder in the Ikies? 

Shaktfpeare • 

I’ll to the Tower with all the hafte I can. 

To view th* artillery and ammunition. Sbakefy. 

Upon one wing the artillery was draws, being 
fixteen pieces, every piece having pioneers to plain 
the ways. Hayward, 

He that views a fort to*take it, 

Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeft place. 

Vat bum . 

Artisa'n. n.f. [French.]* 

1. Artift ; profeffor of au art. 

What are the mod judicious artijans , but the 
mimicks of nature ? Wottons Architecture. 

Bell and happied artjfan , 

■Beft of painters, if you can. 

With your many.colour’d art. 

Draw the mill refs of my heart. Guardian. 

2. Manufafturer; low tradefman. 

1 who hsd none but generals to oppofe me, mu it 
have an artifan for my antagonift. Add-on, 

A'rtist. [ ariifie , Fr. ] 

1. The profetTor of an art, generally of 
*an art manual. 

How to build (hips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 
Inftmdtthe artifis , and reward their hafte. Wall, r. 

Rich with the fpoils of many a conquer'd land. 
All-arts and artifis Thcfcus could command, 

Who fold for hire, or-wrought for better fame t 
The mailer painters and the carvers came. Dryd, 

When I made this, an arifi undertook to imi¬ 
tate it ; but ufing another way, felt much Ihort. 

New tea's Optickry 

2. A (kllful man ; not a novice. 

If a*iy one thinks himfelf an arifi at thia, let 
him number up the parts of his child's body. 

Locks. 

A'rtlesly. ad < v . [from artltfsJ ] 

K. In an artlefs manner ; without (kill. 

2. Naturally ; fincerely; without craft. 

Nature and truth, thoogh never fo low or vul¬ 
gar, ate yet pleafing, when openly and artlejly re* 
prefeihted. Pope. 

A'aTLESi. adj. [from art and left-} 

1. Uhlkilful; wanting art; fome times with 

the particle of. 
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Tbe Mgfc-faotd plowman# AouU h« quit the 

land, 

Artltfs of ft art* and of the noting fand. Dryd. 

2.. Void of fraud ; as, an artltfs maid. 

3. Contrived without Ikill; as, an artltfs tale. 
Arundina'ceou^. ady* [ arundinactus , 

Lat. ] Of or like reeds. Di 8 . 

Arundi'n eous. mdj. arundineus, Lat.] 
Abounding with reeds. 

As. amjunB . [ah, Teut.] 

1. In the feme manner with fomething 
clfe. 

When thou doft bear I am at I have been, 
Approach me, and thou (halt be at thou waft* 

Sbakcfpeare. 

In Zinging, as in piping, you excel; 

And (carceyoarnufter could perform ft)well. Dryd. 

I live as 1 did, I think at I did, 1 love you as 
I did ; but all thefc are to no purpofe; the wprld 
will not live, think, or lore as 1 do. Swift . 

2. In the manner that. 

Mad at I was, I could not bear bis fate 
With Went grief, but loudly blam’d the ft ate. 

Dryden t JEneid. 

The landlord, in his fhirt <ir he was, taking a 
candle in one hand, and a drawn fword in the ocher, 
ventured out of the room. Arbutbuot and Pope. 

3. That; in a confequeutial fenfe. 

The cunnirgeft mariners were fo conquered by 
the (form, at they thought it beft with ftricken 
fails to yield to be governed-by it. Sidney. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, at his teach¬ 
ers were fain to reftrain hit fogwardneft. Wot ten. 

The relations are fo uncertain, at they require 
a great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God Zhall by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to 
keep the foul in the virginity of its fir ft innocence. 

South. 

.4. In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were 1 as you, I*d take her counfcl; 
I’d fpeak my own diftrefs. 

’ Tjpf , Difrejt Mother 
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Under a particular confideraiion ; with 
a particular refpeft. 

Betides that law which concerned) men a* men, 
and that which belongs unto men at they are men, 
linked with others in fome fociety; them is a 
third which touches a 1 feveral bodies politick, f> 
far forth at one of them hath publkk concerns 
with another. Hookers Eccfef. Polity. 

Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
—Why, Ha), thou knoweft, at thou art but a 
scan, 1 dare5 but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, 
as 1 fear the roaring of the iioo’a whelp. 

Sbukejp. Henry IV. 

The objections that are railed again!) ic at a tra¬ 
gedy, are as follow. Gay s Prcf. to What dtye call it. 

S. Like ; of the lame kind with. 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, at fweet, 
bitter. ^ Wails. 

7. In the fame degree with. 

Where you, uulds you am as matter blind, 
Condud) and beauteous difpofition find. Blackmon. 

Well haft theu fpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies. 
Thou goo# old man, benevolent*! wife, pops’* Od. 

B. As if; according to the manner that 
would be if. 

7 he fquire began nigher to approach. 

And wi nd hit horn under the cafUe-vmlf, 

That with the noifis it (hook at it would fall. 

Fairy !Qurm. 

They all contended to creep into his humour, 
and to do that, as of themfeives, which they con¬ 
ceived he defiszd they Zhonld do. Hayward. 

Contented in a aeft of isxnnf 

He lies, at he his hlifs did know. 

And to the wood no more would go. Waller. 

So hot th' Sffaulr, fo high the tumult rofc. 

As all the D4rdan and Argolick race 

Hsd been conlra&ed in that narrow (pace. Dryd. 

Can mi fiery no place of fofety know ? 

The noife yurfuet me whcicfce’er I go. 

At fete fought only n*. Dryd* Aurengmtbe. 
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9. According to what- 

Who then is Paul, and who U A polios, but 
mini tiers by whom yc believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every mao. 1 Cor. 

Their figure being printed. 

As juft befoce, I think, I hinted, 

Alma inform'd can try the cafe. Prior. 

The republick is (but up in the great duke’s 
dominions, whqat prefent is very much incenfed 
again!) it. The occafion is as follows. 

Addijdm on Italy. 

10. As it were; in fome fort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they 
thought king Richard had (aid enough for them ; 
and took them to be but at of the king’s party, 
becaufe they were in his power, and at his difpofal. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

1 f. While ; at the fame time that. 

At either end, it whiftled as it flew, 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp'd the dew; 
Infe&ed at it fall with Iwcat of fanguinc hue. 

Dryden. 

Thefe haughty words Alefto’i rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnu# trembled at (he fpoke. 

Dryden. 

So the pure limpid ft re? na, when foul with (tains 
Of rufiving torrents, and defending rains. 

Works itleif clear, and as it runs refines. 

Add fen's Cato • 

12. Becaufe. 

He that commanded the injury to be done, is 
firft bound} then he that did it j and they alfo are 
obliged who did fo affift, as without them the 
thing could not have been done* *Iaylor. 

13. Becaufe it is ; becaufe they are. 

The kernels draw out of the earth j uice fit to 
nouriib the tree, as thofe that would be trees tlitm- 
felvei. Bacon. 

14. Equally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 

At many voices iflur, and the found 

Of Sybil's words at many times rebound • Dryden. 

15. How; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publish books, 
and contrsdifi others, and even themfeives, * * they 
v pieafe, with as little danger of besng confuted, as 
of being under (food. Beyle. 

16. With; anfwering to like or fame. 

Sifter, well met j whither away fo lift ?—» 

—Upon the like devotion at yourfclves. 

To gtatulate the gentle princes there. 

Sbakefp. Richard HI, 

17. In a reciprocal fcnfe, anfwering to as. 

Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, 
may, in the ftate of nature, be alfo punUhed, and 
at far forth at it may in a commonwealth. Locke. 

At fure at it is good, that human nature (houfd 
will; fo certain it is, that the circular revolutions 
of tbe earth and planets, rather than other motions 
which might as pofiibly have been, do declare God. 

} Bentley. 

iB. Going before at. In a comparative 
fenfe ; the firft as being foroclime* un- 
derftood. 

Scmpronius is at brave a man as Cato. Add if on. 
Bright as the fan, and tike the morning fair. 

Granville . • 

19. Anfwering to fitch. 

Is it not every man’s intereft, that there fbould 
b e fetch a gnvemour of the world as defigns our 
happinds, as would govern us for our advantage ? 

Txllolfon. 

20. Having fo to anfwer it; in a condi¬ 
tional fenfe. 

At far at they carry light and convi&ion to any 
other man's mAcrilandiog,/? far, I c f , my la¬ 
bour may be f wfe to bun. Lqthe. 

21. So is fometimes under Hood. 

As in my ipecuUtkms I have endeavoured to 

extinpuilh paffion and prejudice, I am ftill defirous 
ot doing fojno good 10 this particular. Sft&atcr. 


wift t 
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22. Anfwering to/S conditionally. 

So may th* aufpicious queen of love 
To thee, O facred (hip, be kind; 

As thou, to whom the mufe commends 
The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Dryden • 

23. Before hoFw it is fometimes redundant; 
but this is in low language. 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addifcn s Cato * 

24. It feems to be redundant before yet ; 
to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this 
hath as yet lafted but fix, yet there hath been much 
more a£tion in the prefent war. Addifcn • 

25. In a fenfe of comparMon, followed 

by A 

As when a dab-chick wabbles through the cepfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wadca, and hops; 
So lab'ring on, with (boulders, bands, and head. 
Wide as a mindmill all his figure fpread. Pope* 

26. As for ; with refpeft to. 

As for the reft of thofe who have written againft 
me, they deferve not the leaft notice* 

Dryden t Fablet % Preface* 

27. As if 5 in the feme manner that it 
would bp if. 

Aniwering their queftions, at if it were a mat¬ 
ter that needed it. Locke*. 

28. As to ; with re(pe& to. 

I pray thee, (peak to me at to thy thinkings. 
As thou doft ruminate; and give thy worft of 
thoughts 

The worft of words. Sbakefp • Othello* 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, 
at to what regards Chriftianity. Addifcn on Italy . 

1 was miftaken at to the day, placing that acci¬ 
dent about thirty-fix hours fooncr than it happened. 

29. As well a»: equally with. 

Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as ivell 
at his face, that diftinguilhes him from all others. 

Locke* 

It is adorned with admirable piece# of fculpture, 
at well modern at aoewent. Add-on on Italy* 

30. As though ; as if. * * 

Thefe (booId be *£ firft gently treated, as though 
we exported an impofthuraation. Sharp's Sttrg. 

jtSA DULCIS. See Be vzoi n. 

A'SA FOETID A. I n.f A gum or refttj 

ASS A FOETID A. J brought from the 
Eaft Indies, of a ftisrp tafte, and a ftrong 
often five fmell; which is faid to difli 1, 
during the heat of fiimmer, from a li ttlc 
ferub. Chambers* 

AS ARAB A'CCA. n.f [afarurn, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

As b e'st 1 n E. adj. [from afieftes .] Some¬ 
thing incombuftible, or that partakes pf 
the nature and quaiities of the lapis afi 

htfios. 

ASBESTOS. n.f. [ac^*rO-.] A fart of na¬ 
tive fofiile ftone, which may be fplit into 
threads and filaments, from one inch to 
tea inches in length, very fine, brittle, 
yet fomewfctt traftable, filky, and ©f a 
greyilh colour* It is almoft iafipid to 
the tafte, indifioluble in water, $nd 
endued with the wonderful property- of 
remaining unconfum.ed in the fire. $ut 
in tvvo trials before die RoyaJ Soo<C|ty,g 
piece of cloth made of this ftone was 
found to lofe a drain of its weight each 
time. This ftone is found in Anglesey 
in Wales, and in Aberdeenfhire in Scot* 
fend. Chambers . 

ASCARIDES, if. f. [aiTxajiihs, fromrejrjfa- 

to leap.] Little worms in the return, 

fo 
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fo called from their continual trouble- 
fome motion, caufmg an intolerable itch¬ 
ing. Quincy 


^E'ND. *v. n. [ afetndo , Lat^J 

1. To move upwards; to mount; to rife. 

Thai to the heav'n of beav’ns Jhall he afcend 9 
With viftory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton. 

2. To proceed from one degree of good 
to another. 

By thefe fteps we ihall aft end to more juft ideas 
of the glory of Jefus Chrift, who ia intimately 
united to God, and is ooe with him. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 

3 . To fland higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afeendingt not colla¬ 
teral branch; as when parents and children mar¬ 
ried , this was accounted inceft. 

Broome't Notet on the Odyffey. 

To Asce'nd. v. a. To climb up any thing. 

They afeend the mountains, they defeend the 
'rallies, Delaney's Revelation examined, J 

Ae c ©able. adj. [from afeend .] That 
may be afeended. Did, 

Asce'ndant. n.f. [from afeend.] 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any parti¬ 
cular time above the horizon, which is 
fuppofed by aftrologers to hav< 
influence. 

2. Height; elevation. , 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftru&ion in 1 
fdences that were there in their higheft afeendant, 

1 Temple. 

3. Superiority; influence. 

By the afeendant he had in his tmderftanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could perfuade 
him very much. Clarendon • 

Some ftar, I find. 

Has giv’n thee an a/eendant o’er my mind. Dryd. 

When they have got an afeendant over them, 
they fhould ufe it with model ation, and not make 
theraftlves fcarecrows. Locke, 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upwards. 

The moil nefarious kind of baftards, are ineef- 
tuous baftards, which are begotten between afeend- 
ants and descendants in infinitum \ and between 
collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition. 

* Ayhffe's Par ergon. 

Asce'ndant. adj, 

1. Superiour; predominant; overpower¬ 
ing- 

Chrift outdoes Mofes, before he difplaccs him ; 
and Chews an afeendant fpirit above him. South. 

2. In an a Urological fenfe, above the ho¬ 
rizon. 

Let him ftudy the confleUation of Pegafus, which 
is about that time afeendant. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Ascb'ndbncy. n.f, [from afeend .J In¬ 
fluence ; power. 

Cuftom ha* fome afeendeney over underftanding, 
and what at one time ftemed decent, appears dif- 
agreeabie afterwards. Watts. 

Asce^nsion. n.f, \afcenfio 9 Lat.] 

1. The aft of afeending" or riling; fre¬ 
quently applied to the vifible elevation 
of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then rifing from hia grave, 

SpoH*d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph'd 
In open Chew j and, with afetnfien bright. 
Captivity led captive through the air. Pared. Loft. 

a. The thing riling, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiv¬ 
ing the brain doth only fuffer from vaporous af- 
eeujtha from the ftomach. Brown's Vsilg. Err . 

Ascs'nsion, in alfronomy, is either right 
or oblique* Right afeenfion of the fun, 
or a Aar, is that degree of the equinoc¬ 
tial, counted from the beginning of 
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Aries, which rifes with the fun or Aar 
in a right fphere. Oblijut afeenfion is 
an arch of the equator intercepted be¬ 
tween the firA point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which rifes together 
with a Aar in an oblique fphere. 

Ascb'nsion-day. The day on which 
the afeenfion of our Saviour is comme-j 
morated, commonly called Holy Thurf- 
day; the Thurfday but one before Whit- 
fun tide. 

Asce'nsion ai Difference , is the difference 
between the right and oblique afeenfion 
©f the fame point to the furface of the 
fphere. Chamber t. 

Asc b # ksi vb. adj. [from afeend.] In a Aate 
of afeent: not in ufe. 

The cold augments when the days begin to in- 
creafe, though the fun be then afcenftve , and re¬ 
turning from the winter tropick. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Asce'nt. n.f [ afeenfus , Lat.] 

1. Rife; the aft of riling; the aft of 

mounting. 

To him with fvt\ ft afeent he up return’d. 

Into his blifsful bofom rcaflum’d 
In gloty, as 9f old. . Milton. 

2. The way by which one afeends. 

The temple, and the fevertl degrees of afeent 
whereby men did climb up to the fame, as if it 
had been a feala cecl'b be all poetical and fabulous. 

Bacon. 

It was a rock 

Confpicuous far ; winding with ore afeent 
Acccflible from earth, one entrance high. Mtkon. 

3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy ere&s the fight 
By fuch a vaft afeent , or fwells to fuch a height. 

Addfon. 

A wrde flat cannot be pleafant in the Elyfian 
fields, unlefs it be diverfified with depreffed valleys 
and fweiling afeents. Bentley. 

To ASCERTAIN. *u. a. [ acertener , Fr.J 

1. To make certain ; to fix ; to efiablifh. 

The divine law both afeertainetb the truth, and 
fupplieth unto us the want of other laws. Hooker, 
Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that 
the quantity of filver in each piece is afetruined 
by the ft amp. Locke. 

2. To make confident; to take away 
doubt; often with of. 

Right judgment of myfelf, may give me the 

other certainty; that is, afeertain me that I am in 

the number of God’s children. 

Hammond's PraSiedl Catecbifm. 

This makes us a£ with a repofc of mind and 
wonderful tranquillity, becaufc it afprtains us of 
the goodnefs of our work. Dry dm's Dufrefmy. 

Ascbbta'inbr. n.f [from afcertain.\ 
The perfon that proves or eftablilhes. 
Ascbrta'inment.*./ [from afeertain.] 
A fettled rule ; an efiablilhed Aandard. 

For want of afeertainment , how far a writer may 
exprefs his good wifbes for his country, innocent 

intentions may be charged with crimes. 

Swift to Lord Middleton. 

Asce'ticic. adj. [acritijJixoc.] Employed 
wholly in exercifes of devotion and mor¬ 
tification. 

None lived fuch long lives as monks and her¬ 
mits, fequrftercd from plenty to a conftant afeetiek 

courfc of the fevereft abftinence and devotion. 

South. 

Asci'tick. n.f He that retires to de¬ 
votion and mortification; a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afeetieks , that 
out of a pretence of keeping themfelves u rflpottcd 
from the world, take up their quarters in delarts. 

Nmris. 
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He at preaches to man, fhotild understand 
what is in man 5 and that (kill can fcarce be at¬ 
tained by an afeetick in his folitudts. Atterbury. 

J'SCll. n.f It has mfingstlar. [from a, 
without, and <?■*»»» a fhadow. ] Thole 
people who, at certain times of the year, 
nave no fhadow at noon; fuch are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, becaufe 
they have the fun twice a year vertical 
to them. Did. 

Asci'tbs. n.f [from aerxG*, a bladder.] 
A particular fpecies of dropfy; a fwell- 
ing of the lower belly and depending 
parts, from an extravasation and collec¬ 
tion of water broke out of its proper 
veflels. This cafe, when certain and in¬ 
veterate, is univerfally allowed to admit 
of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, 
called alfo leucophlegmaey, when the extravafated 
matter fwims in the cells of the membrana adi- 
pofa j and the afeites 9 when the water poflefles the 
cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgery. 

Asci'tical. 7 adj. [from aftitesf] ce- 

Asci'tick. J longing to an afeites; 
dropfical; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydro- 
pical, either anafarcous or afcitical* Wifem. Surg. 

Asciti'tious. adj. \afdtitius, Lat.] Sup¬ 
plemental ; additional ; not inherent: 
not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an afeitiriom name, 
from fome accident of his life. Pope. 

Ascri'bablb. adj . [from aferibef] That 
which may be aferibed. 

The greater part have been forward to rtjefl it, 
upon a miftaken perfuafion, that thofe phano- 
mena arc the effcAs of nature’s abhorrency of a 
vacuum, which feera to be more fitly jtfcribeble to 
the weight and fpring of the air. Bey It* 

To ASCRI'BE. *v. d. [ aferibo , Lat.] 

1. To attribute to as a caufe. 

The caufe of his banifltment is unknown, be¬ 
caufe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, by 
aferibing it to any other reafon than what was pre¬ 
tended. Dry den* 

To this we may juflly aferibt thofe jealoulies 
and encroachments, which render mankind uneafy 
to one another. Rogers. 

2. To attribute as a quality to perfons, or 
accident to fubfiance. 

Theft perfections rnuft be fome where, and there¬ 
fore may much better be aferibed to God, in whom 
we fuppofe all other perfections to meet, than to 
any thing eife. Tillotfon. 

Ascai'pTiow. n.f [ aferiptio , Lat.] The 
aft of aferibing. Did. 

AscR. i'ptit 1 ous. adj • [aferipti/hts 9 Lat.] 
That which is aferibed. Did. 

Ash. n.f [fraxinus 9 Lat. aej*c, Saxon.] 

1. A tree. 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an 
odd lobe. The male flowers, which grow at a re¬ 
mote diftancc from the fruit, have no petals, but 
confift of many ft am inn. The ovary becomes a 
feed-veftcl, containing one feed at the bottom, 
ihaped like a bird’s tongue. Miller• 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train. 
And call’d the mountain apes to the plain. Dryd* 

2. The wood of the alb. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where againft 
My grained ofh an hundred times hath broke. 
And fear’d the moon with fplintrrs. 

Shakel 

Asha'med. adj. [ from Jhame, 

with frame ; generally with of before 

the 
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the caufe of fhame if a noun, and to if a 
verb. 

Profefs publickly the do&rlne of Jefus Chrift, 
not being ajbamtd of the word of God, or of tny 
practices enjoined by it. Yqjfor's Holy Living, 

One would have thought She would have (lin'd; 
but drove 

With modefty, and was ajbam'd to move. Dry den. 

Thi* I have Shadowed, that you may not be 
fijbsmtd of that hero, Whufe protection you under¬ 
take. Dry den. 

Ash-coloured, Adj. [from ajb and co¬ 
lour.] Coloured between brown and 
grey, like the bark of an athen branch. 

Clay, ajh-coloured, was part of a ftratum which 
lay above the ftrsta of (tone. Woodward on'Foffilj. 

A'shen. Adj. [from afh *] Made of afti 
wood. 

At once he faid, and threw 

. His ajben Ipear, which quiver’d as it flew. Dryd. 

A shes, n.f nuAnts the fingular. [aj~ca, 

. 8 ax. ajcht, Dutch.] 

i. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be ldft of it, at when ojha 
remain of burned bodies. L>\gby on Bodies. 

Thit late diflenlion, grown between the peers. 
Bums under feigned aflx* of forg’d love, 

’ And will at laft break out into a flame. 

Sbakeff. Henry VI. 

Ajha contain a very fertile fait, and are the beft 
manure for cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain 
doth not wafh away their fait. Mortimer's Hup. 

z. The remains of the body ; often uled 
in poetry for the carcafe, from the an¬ 
cient practice of homing the dead. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale afbn of the huufe of Lantafter t 
Thou blOodlefs remnant of that royal blood! 

Shakefpexrt. 

To great Laertes I bequeath 
A talk of grief, his ornaments of death ) 

Left, when the fates his royal mjbes claim, 

1 he Grecian matrons taint toy fpotlefi name. 

Pop*. 

A'shlar. n.f. [with mafons.] Free Hones 
as they come out of the quarry, of dif¬ 
ferent lengths, breadths, and thick- 
nefles. 

A'shleerikg. n. f. [with builders.] 
Quartering in garrets, about two foot 
and a half or three foot high, perpendi¬ 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under fide of the rafters. 

Builder's Di8. 

Asho're. ad*v. [from a and Jhore.] 

1. On fhore ; on the land. 

The poor Englishman riding in the road, having 
a!! that he brought thither ajbere, would have been 
undone. Raleigh. 

2 . To the fhore ; to the land. 

We may as bootlefs Spend our vain command. 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan 
To come ajhore. Sbakejp. Henry V. 

May thy billows fowl ajhort 
The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Camus. 

Moor’d in a Chian creek, ajhore I went. 

And all the following night in Chios fpent. 

Addij « s Ovid. 

Ashwb'ohesday. n.f. The firfl day of 
Lent, fb called from tjie ancient cuftom 
of fprinkling allies on the head. 

A'shwebd. n.f. [from ajb and wo ted. 1 
An herb. 

A'shy. adj. [from ajb.] Afh-coloured ; 
pale ; inclining to a whitilhjrrey. 

Oft have I feen a ti sm y parted ghoft 
Ol ojhy Semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs* 

Sbaktjpeare. 
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Asi'de r^adv. [from a and fide.] 

1. To one fide ; out of the perpendicular 
direction. 

Thellorm rufh’d in, and Arcite flood aghaft; 
The flames were blown ajtde, yet Shone they bright, 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 

Dryden. 

2. To another part; out of the true direc¬ 
tion. 

He had no brother ; which though it be a com¬ 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it drawetl 
the fubjedb eyes a little ajide. Bacon . 

3. From the company ; as, to fpeak afide. 

He took him ajide from the multitude. 

Mark, vii. 33. 

A'sinary. adj. [afinttriutpluZt.] Belong¬ 
ing to an afs. DiB. 

A'sinine. adj. [from afinus , Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to an afs. 

Y t-u Shall have more ado to drive our dulled 
youth, our flocks and flubs from Such nurture, than 
we have now to hale our cfcoiceft and hopefulleSi 
wits to that ajinine feaft of fovr-thiftles and bram¬ 
bles. - Mi/ton. 

To Ask. *v. a. [apeian, Saxon.] 

1. To petition ; to beg : forae times with 
an accufati've only ; Sometimes with for. 

When thou doft ajk me hlejpng , I’ll kneel aown, 
And ajk of thee forgiventju Sbakefpeare. 

We have nothing elfe to ajk, but that 
Which you deny already : yet will ajk, 

Thar, if we fail in our request, the blame 

May hang upon your hardnefs. Sbakefpeare. 

In long journiet, ajk your mailer leave to give 
ale to the horfes. Swift. 

2. To demand; to claim: as, to ajk a 
price for goods. 

Ajk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye Shall fay unto me: but 
give me the damfel to wife. Gen ft, xxxiv. la. 

He faw his triends, who, whelm'd beneath the 
waves. 

Their funeral honours claim'd, and ofk'd their 
quiet graves, Dryden s AEnetd. 

3. To quefiion. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, Hand by the way and 
efpy, ajk him that flieth, and her that efcapeth, 
and fay, what is done ? Jeremiah , xlviii. rg. 

4. To enquire; with After before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou doft ajk after 
my name? And he blefled him there. 

Genejit, xxxii. 29. 

5. To require, as phy fie ally ncceflary. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all fail; fo tc 
take it in and contrail it, is no lefs praife when the 
argument doth ajk it. Ben Jonjon. 

A lump of ore in the bott >m of a mine will be 
flirred by two men's Strength; which, if you bring 
it to the top of the earth, will ajk fix men to ftir it. 

Bacon. 

The administration paSTes into different hands 
at the end of two months, which contributes to 
difparch: but any exigence of Slate ajkt a much 
longer time to conduct any design to its maturity. 

Addifcn. 

To Ask. *v. n. 

1. To petition ; to beg : with for before 
the thing. 

My fon, haft thou Sinned ? do fo no more, but 
ajk pardon1 for thy former fins. Ecc/ut. xxi. 1. 
If he efk for bread, will he give him a ftone ? 

Matt. vii. 9. 

2. To make enquiry; with for or of before 
the thing. To enquire. 

Stand yc in the ways, and fee, and ajk for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye Shall find reft for yo«r fouls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

For ajk now rf the days that are pall, which 
Wfce b*f|W A1ie% ft*Ce the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and ajk from the one fide ol 


heaven unto the ether, whether there hath been 
any fuch thing as this great thing is,'or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 3a. 

Ask, Ash, As, do all come from the Saxon 
aq-c, an aih tree. Gibfon's Camden. 

aIka'unce.}^- Sidewa r s 5 obliquely. 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance aflame, as She 
underftood him not, told him, it became her evil. 

Sidney. 

His wanniSh eyes upon them bent aflame. 

And when he law their labours well Succeed, 

He wept for. rage, and threaten'd dire miCchance. 

Fairfax. 

Some fay, he bid his angels turn aflanee , 

The po’es 1: dearth, twice ten degrees, and mere. 
From the fun’s axle; they with labour puih’d 
Oblique the ccntrick globe. Milton. 

Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious ejes. 

Fix'd on the king aflaunt j and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryden. 

Since the fpace, that lie* on either Side 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 

Grant that the fun had happen'd to prefer 
A feat aflaunt, but one diameter: 

Loft to the light by that unhappy place. 

This globe had lain a frozen loamome mafs. 

Blackmon• 

A'sker. n.f. [from */£.] 

1. Petitioner. 

Have you 

Ere now denied the afler t and now again 
On him that did not aSk, but mock, bellow. „ 

Sbakefpeare. 

The greatnefs of the afler, and the fmallneSs of 
the thing aiked, had been fuffleient to enforce his 
requeft. South. 

2. Enquirer. 

Every afler being fatisfted, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place are 
the fame* Dighy of Bodies. 

A's k k r . n.f A water newt. 

Aske'w. adv. [from a and jkew.] Afide; 

witli contempt. - 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue. 
Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d: 

But when ye lowre, or look on me aflew , 

Then do 1 die. Sptnjer. 

Then take it, Sir, as it was writ. 

Nor look ajkcw at what it faith ; 

There’s no petition in it. Prior. 

To Asla'kb. *v. a. [from a and flake , or 
Jlack.] To remit; to mitigate ; to flac- 
ken. Obfolere. 

But this continual, cruel, civil war 
No Skill can flint, nor reafon can ajlakk * Sfcnjcr. 

WhiUt fee king to ajlake thy raging fire. 

Thou in me kindleft much more great defire. 

Spenfer. 

Asla'nt. Adw. [from a and Jlant.] Ob¬ 
liquely ; on one fide; not perpendicu¬ 
larly. 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook. 

That (hews his hoar leaves in the glafTy Stream. 

Shakejpeart t Hamlet. 

He fell; the Shaft 

Drove thro’ his neck aflant ; he Spurns the ground. 
And the foul iSTucs through the weazon's wound. 

Dryden. 

Aslb'ep. xtdnj. [from a and ficef.] 

1. Sleeping ; at reft. 

How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjefts 
Are at this hour ajleep ! O gentle Sleep, 

Nature’s foft nurfi, how have 1 frighted thee ! 

Sbakejpeare. 

The diligence of trade, *nd noileful gain. 

And luxury mors fate aflttp were laid : 

AU was the night’s, and in her Silent reign. 

No foqnd the reft of nature did invade. Drydm. 

There is no difference between a perfon *jl* p, 
and in an apoplexy, but that the one can be awa¬ 
ked, and the ocher cannot* Arbutknot on Diet. 

Q_ 2* To 
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a. To deep. 

If a mm watch too long* it if odds hut he will 
fail ofletp. Bacon t EJJays. 

Thuf done the talcs, to bed they creep. 

By whifpering winds foon lull'd afUep. Mitten, 

Aslo'pb. ed*Vm [from si an AJIopcJ) With 
declivity ; obliquely ; not perpendicu¬ 
larly. 

Sec them not upright, but aftope, i reafonable 
depth under the ground* Baton. 

The curie ajkpe 

Clanc'd cm the ground; with labour I rnuft earn 
My bread: what harm ? Idlencfs had been worfe: 
My labour will fuftain me. Mitten. 

The knight did Hoop, 

And fate on further fide afopc. Hudibras. 

Aso'matous. adj. [from a, priv. and 
ffSfjM, a body.] Incorporeal, or with¬ 
out a body. 

Asp. \n.f [&ffi*> Lat.] A kind of 

A'spick.J ferpent, whofe poifon kills 
without a poffibility of applying any re¬ 
medy. It is faid to be very fmall, and 
peculiar to Egypt and Libya. Thofe 
that are bitten by it, die within three 
hours ; and the manner of their dying 
being by fleep without any pain, Cleo¬ 
patra chofe it. Calmet . 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with ftroke 
Of etfp'% fting herfelf did kill. Fairy Gluten. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphJfbxna dire. 

And dipfas. Milton. 

Asp. n.f. A tree. Sec Aspen. 

ASPALATHUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the rofe of Jerufalcm, or 
our lady’s rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, ole¬ 
aginous, (bmewhat (harp and bitter to 
the taftc. Apalatkus affords an oil of 
admirable feent, reputed one of the beft 

perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a fweet fmell like cinnamon and afpala- 
thnt, and 1 yielded a pleafant odour like the beft 
myrrh. Etches. xxiv. 

Aspa'racus. n,/, [Lat.] The name of 
a plant. It has a rofaceous Bower of fix 
leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whole 
centre fifes the pointal, which toms to 
a foft globular berry, full of hard feeds. 

Miller . 

Afparagnt aftc&s the urine with e fetid fmell, 
efpecially if cut when they are white; and there¬ 
fore have been fufpe&ed by feme phyftcians, as 
not friendly to the kidneys: when they are older, 
and begin to ramify, they iofe this quality; but 
then they are not lo agreeable. 

Arlmtbwt on Aliments. 

A'SPECT. n.f. [afpeflus, Lat. It ap¬ 
pears anciently to have been pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fy liable, which 
is now placed on the fir A.] 

I. Look; air; appearance. 

I have presented the tongue under a double afpefl f 
fuch as may juftify the definition, that it is the 
beft and worft part.. Government of the Tongue. 

They are, in my judgment, the image or pi&urc 
of a gTeat ruin, and have the true afpeB of a world 
lying in its rubbilh. Burnet't Theory x 

a. Countenance; look. 

Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn fait 
tears. 

Sham'd their ape fit with ftore of childifh drops. 

Sbakefptart't Richard III. 

I am fearful: wherefore frowns he thus ? 

*Tis his afteB of terrour. All's not well. Shah . 

Yet had his afpeB nothing of fevere, ' 

But fuch a face as promis'd him fiaccrc* Dry den. 
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Then Hull thy Crsggi (and let me call him 
mine) 

On the caft ore another PolHo fhine; 

With afpeB open Hall ere£t his head. Pope. 

3. Glance ; view; aft of beholding. 

Fairer than faired, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpeB he counts felicity. Spmfer. 

When an evious or an amorous afpeB doth in- 
fed! the fpirits of another, there is joined both af¬ 
fection and imagination. Bactn % Natural llift. 

4. Direftion towards any point; view; 
pofition. 

The fetting fun 

Slowly defeended ; and with right affcB 

Againft the eaftem gate of ParaJife 

Le veil’d his cv'ning rays. Paradife T of. 

1 have built a ftrong wall, faced to the Couth 
afpeB with brick. Swift. 

5. Difpofition of any thing to fomething 
elfe; relation. 

The light got from the oppolite arguing* of men 
of parts, (hewing the different tides of things, and 
their various aJpeBt and probabilities, would be 
itc loft, if every one were obliged to fay after the 
peaker. Locke. 

6. Difpofition of a planet to other planets. 

There's fome ill planet reigns, 

I mu ft be patient till the heavens look 
With an afpeB more favourable. 

Sbakefp • Winter's Tale. 

Not unlike that which aftrologers call a con¬ 
junction of planets, of no very benign afpefl the 
one to the other. fF 9 tton. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib'd: to th* other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpe£ 7 s, 

In Textile, fquare, and trine, and oppolite. 

Paradife Loft. 

Why does not every fingte ftar Ihed a l'eparate 
influence, and have aJpeBt with other flare of their 
own conftellation ? Bentley's Sermons. 

To Aspe'ct. t v. a. [afpicic, Lat.j To be¬ 
hold : not ufed. 

Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole aJpeBt ; whom fear of desth 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne'er moves. 

Temple. 

Aspe'ctable. adj. [etjpe&abilis , Lat.] 
Vifible; being the objeft of fight. 

' He was the foie caufe of this aJpcBahle and 
perceivable univerfal. Raleigh. 

To thia ufc of informing us what it in this 
afpeffahle world, we lhali find the eye well fitted. 

Ray on the Creation • 

Aspe'ction. n.f. [from afpeB.'] Behold¬ 
ing ; view. 

A Moorilh queen, upon afptBhn of the picture 
of Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a 
fair one. Brown . 

As'pen, or Asp. n.f. [efpe, Dutch; afp, 
Dan. epj-e, trembling. Sax. Somnerf] 
See Poplar, of which it is a fpecies. 
The leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The afpen or afp tree hath leaves much the fame 
with the poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo 
white. Mortimer. 

The builder oak foie king of forefts all, 

The afpen, good for flatues, the cyprcfs funeral. 

Spenjer. 

A'spen. adj. [from afp or afpejt.] 

1. Belonging to the afp tree. 

Oh! had the monfter leen thofe lily hands 
Tremble like of pen leaves upon a lute. Shakfp. 

No gale difturbs the trees. 

Nor afpen leaves confefs the gCDtleft breese. Gay. 

2. Made of alpen wood. 

AS PER. adj . [Lat.] Rough ; rugged. 
This word I have (bund only in the fol¬ 
lowing pafiage. 

AH bafe notes, or very treble notes, give an 
P>*nd; fprtbjt Bit: fcsfe lhUecth tnose air 

CLn it can well Arike equally. Baan. 
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To A'SPERATE. *u. a. [ajjpero , Lat.] To 
roughen 5 to make rough or uneven. 

Thofe corpufdea of colour, in firm sung rhem- 
felves into all the pores of the body to be dyed, 
may afperate its fuperficies, according to tbc big- 
nels and texture of the corpuscles. Beyle. 

Asper action, n.f [from afperate. ] A 
making rough. Difi. 

Asperifo'lious. adj. [fro mafper, rough, 
and folium , a leaf, Lat.] One of the 
divifions of plants, fo called from the 
roughnefs of their leaves. 

Aspe rity, n.f. [ afperitas , Lat.] 

1. Unevennefs; roughnels of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and of parities of dry bodies 
are fo incommensurate to the particles of the li¬ 
quor, that they glide over the furface. Beyle. 

z. Rough nefs of found ; harfhnefs of pro¬ 
nunciation. 

3. Ronghnefs or ruggednefs of temper; 
morofenefs ; foumefs ; crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, 
will defeend in ftiewers of blefiings; but the ri¬ 
gour and afpirity of the other, in a fevere doom 
upon ourielve*. Government of the Tongnt • 

Avoid all unfeeinlinefs and afpirity of carriage ; 
do nothing that may argue a peevilh or frowari 
fpirit. Rogers • 

As pern action, n.f [. afpematio , Lat.] 
Negleft; difregard. Did. 

A'spbrous. adj, [afper 9 Lat.] Rough; 
uneven. 

Black and white are the moft afperous and une¬ 
qual of colours; fo like, that it is hard to deftin- 
gutfh them : black is the moft rough. Byte. 

To ASPETiSE. *v. a. [ afpergo , Lat.] To 
befpatter with cenfure or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportu¬ 
nity to afperfe the king, they were fa ft enough. 

Clarendon • 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raftily vain. 
And fingly mad, afperfe the fov’reign reign. Pope. 

Unjuftly poets we afperfe , 

Truth Ihinej the brighter clad in verfe. Swift. 

Aspe'rsion. n.f. [afperfo, Lat.] 

1. A Sprinkling. 

If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fan&imonioua ceremonies. 

No fweet afperfont (hall the heav'ns let fall. 

To make this contract grow. Sbakefpearte. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old, 
whereas the inftauration gives the new unmixed, 
otberwife than with fome little afperfien of the old, 
for tafte's fake. - Bacon* 

2. Calumny; cenfure. 

The fame afperfont of the king, and the fame 
grounds of a rebellion. Dryden • 

Aspha'ltick. adj. [from afphaltosf\ 
Gummy ; bituminous. 

And with afphaltick flime, broad as the gate. 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
They fatten'd. Milton • 

ASPHA'LTOS. n.f. [ad^aAr&f, bitumen.] 
A folid, brittle, black, bituminous, in¬ 
flammable fubftance, refembling pitch,, 
and chiefly found fwimming on the fur¬ 
face of the Locus Afphaltites , or Dead 
Sea, where anciently flood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is caff up in 
the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
bottom of this fea ; ana, being thrown 
upon the water, fwims like other fat bo¬ 
dies, and eondenfes gradually. 

ASPHALTUM. n.f. [Lat.] A bituminous 
ftone found near the ancient Babylon, 
and lately in the province of Neufcha- 
tel; which, mixed with other matters, 
makes an excellent cement, incorrupti¬ 
ble 
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b!c by air, and impenetrable by water 5 
fuppofcd to be the mortar fo much cele¬ 
brated among the ancients, with which 
the walls of Babylon were laid, Chamb. 

A's phodel, n. f. [liU&-afphodehu , Lat. ] 
Day-lily. Ajphodci were by the an¬ 
cients planted hear burying-places, in 
order to fupply the manes of the dead 
with nouriihment. 

By tbofc happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of afpbodef. Pop*. 

A's pick. n.f. [See Asp.] The name of 
a ferpent. 

Why did I ’fcape th’- invenom’d afphi's rage. 
And dll the fiery monfters of the defart. 

To fee th»* day ? AdJifon. 

5 To A'SPIRATE. •v . a. [. afpiro, Lat.] To 
pronounce withafpiration, or full breath; 
as we afpirate horje, boufe , and hog. 

To A'spirate. *v. *. [afpiro, h at.] To 
be pronounced with full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins ei¬ 
ther with a coafonant, or what is its equivalent; 
for our sv and b afpirare. Drydcn. 

A'spiaxTE. adj. [afpiratus, Lat.] Pro¬ 
nounced with full breath. 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if 

; you pkafe, perfpirate; but yet they are not afpi¬ 
rate, i. e. with fuch an afpiration as b. Holder, 

Aspiua'tion. n,f. [afpiratio, Lat.] 

1. A breathing after; an ardent wi/h: 
ufed generally of a wi/h for fpiritual 
bleffings. 

A foul intpired with the warmeft afpirations after 
cdeftial beatitude, keeps Its powers attentive. 

Watts. 

Z. The a& of afpiring, or defiring fome- 
thing high ana great. 

*Tis he ; I ken the manner of his gait; 

He cites on his toe ; that fpirit of his 
In afpiration lifts him from the earth. Sbabefpeare. 

3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full 
breath. 

H is only a guttural afpiration, he. a more for¬ 
cible i mpuHe of the breath from die lungs. Holder. 

To ASPiRE. *v. tt. [afpiro, Lat.] 

l. To defire with eagemefs ; to pant after 
fbmething higher: foxnetimes with the 
particle to. 

Moft excellent lady, no expectation in others, 
nor hope in himfitf, could afpire to a higher mark, 
than to be thought worthy to be prailed by you. 

Sidney. 

His father’s grave roun Cell ora, by wbofe means 
he hai afpind to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. 

Knottes. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong delire, 

W hich all men have of immortaliry: 

Not fome few fpiritt unto this thought afpire. 
But all men's minds in this united be. Davits. 

Horace did ne'er afpire to epic bays: 

Nor lofty Maro Hoop to lyrick lays. Bfcommon. 

Till then a helplef?, h r* pel eft, homely Twain ; 

I fought not freedom, nor afpir'd to gain. Dry den. 

Alining *0 be gods, if angels fell, 

Ajfiriag to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 

Sometimes with after . 

Thole are raifed above feme, and afpire after 
immortality, who believe the perpetual duration 

of their fouls. Tillotfn r. 

There is none of ut but who would be thought, 
throughout the whole courfe of his life, to afpire 
after immortality. Atterbury. 

3. To rife ; to tower. 

There is betwixt that finite we would afpire to , 
That fweet afpeft of princes and our ruin. 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. 

Sbakefprare. 

My own breath ftill fomtnt the fire, 

Wbick liaqics as high as fancy can afpire • Waller. 
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Aspi'rsu. n. f. [from afpire ,] One that 
ambitioufly forives to be greater than 
he is. 

They ween’d 

To win the mount of God j and on his throne; 
To fet the envier of his ft ate, the proud 
Afpirer : but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 

Milton. 

Asporta'tioN. n. f. [afportatio, Lat.] 
A carrying away. Di&. 

Asqu i'nt. ad*v. [from a and fquint.] Ob¬ 
liquely ; not in the foraight line of vifion. 

A Angle guide may direft the way betTcr than 
five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
afquint, or &ut their eyes. Stoifu 

As 9 . n.f. [afinus, Lat.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for 
fluggifhnefs, patience, hardinefs, coarfe- 
ne/s of food, and long life. 

You have among you many a purchas’d Have, 
Which, like your cjfet, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufe In abje& and in flavifo part, 

Becaufe you bought them. Sbahfpeare. 

2. A iftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I am made an afu 

Sbabefpeare. 

That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this aft /—-a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart. 

And leave eighteen. Sbabefpeare. 

To ASSA'JL. w. a. [ajfailler, Fr.] 

1. To attack in a hofoile manner; to af- 
fault; to fall upon; to invade. 

So when he faw his fiatt’ring arts to fail. 

With greedy force he 'gan the fort t* ajfail. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. To attack with argument; cenfure; 
or motives applied to the paeons. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us ajfail the family of York. Sbabefpeare• 

She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms. 

Nor bide th* encounter of availing eyes. Sbabejp. 

How have I fear’d your fate! bur fear’d it moft, 
When love affoiVd you on the Libyan coaft. D/yd. 

AH books he reads, and all he reads afjaih. 
From Dryden’s Fables down to D—y’s Tales. Pope. 

In vain Thaleftris with reproach affailt ; 

For who can move when fair Belinda fail# ? Pcpe. 

Ass a fiABLB. adj. [from ajfail. ] That 
which may be attacked. 

Banquo, and his Flcance, lives.— ■ 
—But in them nature’s copy *s not eternal— 
—There’s comfort yet, they are ajfailable. Sbabefp. 

Assa'ilant. n.f. [affaillant, Fr.] He 
that attacks ; in oppofition to defendant. 

The fame was fo well encountered bv the de- 

i * 

fondants, that the obftinacy of the ajfailantt did 
but incieafc the lofs. Hay ward. 

I'll put myfelf in poor and mean attire. 

And with a kin J of umber fmirch my face. 

The like do you; fo /ball we pafs along. 

And never ftir ajfailantt • Sbabefpeare. 

Ass a'1 lant, adj. Attacking ; invading. 

And as ev'ning dragon came, 

AJfatlant on the perched roods 
Of tame viilatick fowl. 

Assa'iler. n.f. [from effitil .] 
attacks another. 

Palladium heated, fo purfued our ojfailtrt, that 
one of them flew him. Sidney. 

Assapa'nick. n.f A little animal of 
Virginia, which is laid to fly by foretell¬ 
ing out its fhoulders and its /kin, and is 
called in Engli/h the flying fquirrel. 

Trevoux. 

Assa'rt. n.f. [effort, from ejfarter, Fr. 
to clear away wood in a forefo. ] An of¬ 
fence committed in the forefo, by pluck¬ 
ing up thofc woods by the roots* that 


Milton. 

One who 
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are thickets or coverts of the forefo, and 
by making them as plain as arable land. 

Cowell. 

T7 Assa'rt. *v. a. [ejfartir, Fr.] To com¬ 
mit an afoart. See Assart. 

j ASS A'SSIN. 7 n.f. [ajfajjin, Fr. a word 

Assassinate. J brought originally from 
Afia, where, about the time of the holy^ 
war, there was a fet of men called af- 
f 9 as is fuppofed for Arfacidee , who 
killed any man, without regard to dan¬ 
ger, at the command of their chief.] A 
murderer ; one that kills by treachery, 
or hidden violence. - 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from 
the duke, this afj'afjinate gave him, with a back 
blow, a deep wound into his left fide. Wotton. 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, ajfafftn like, had levy’d war. 

War unproclaim'd. Milton. 

The old king is juft murdered, and the perfon 
that did it is unknown.—Let the fold’ers feize 
him for one of the ojfjjinatet , and let me alone to 
accufo him afterwards. Drydcn. 

Here hir’d affajjins for their gain invade. 

And treach'rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. 

'Creech. 

When /he hears of a murder, /he enlarges more 
on the guilt of the fullering perfon, than of the 
ajfajjin. Addjfon • 

Oreftes brand i/h’d the revenging fword. 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'rai flame 
The vile affajfn, and adult’rous dame. Pope. 

Uieful, we grant, it ferves what life requires. 
But, dreadful too, the dark ajfajjin hires. Pope. 

Assassinate, n.f. [from offaffin.] The 
crime of an afoaffin ; murder. 

Were not all afjaffmatet and popular infurrec- 
tions wrongfully chaftifed, if the meannefs of the 
offenders indemnified them from punifoment ? 

Pope. 

To Assassinate. a. [from ajfajjin. J 

1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by 
force, and I am ravifoed, and like to be ajj'ajjinated. 

Drydcn • 

What could provoke thy madnefs 
To affajfmate fo great, fo brave a man ? Philips. 

2. To way-lay; to take by treachery. This 
meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milton. 

Such ufoge asyour honourable lords 
Afford me, cjfojjfnatcd and betray’d. 

Who tfurft not, with your whole united pow’rs. 

In fight withftand one Angle and unarm’d. Milton. 

Asbassina'tion. n. f. [from ajfajjinate.'\ 
The a& of afTafiinatiiig ; murder by vio¬ 
lence. 

It were done quickly, if th’ ajfaffinatlon 
Could trammel up the conftqueace. Sbabefpeare* 

The duke finifo'd his courfe by a wicked ajffi¬ 
xation. Clarendon. 

Assassinator, n.f. [from ajjaffinate.] 
Murderer; mankiller ; the perlon that 
kills another by violence. 

Assa'tion. n. f [ajjatus, roafted, Lat.] 
Roafling. 

The egg expiring left in the clixation or boiling ; 
whereas, in the ajpthn or roafting, it will fomc- 
times abate a drachm. Brown's Vulgar E/rcurs # 

ASSA'ULT. n.f. [ affanlt, French.] 

1. Attack ; hoftile oni’et: oppofed to de* 
fence. 

* Her fpirit had been invincible again/! all affaultt 
of aftedion. Sbakejpeaee. 

Not to be foook thyfelf, but all eijfaults 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fca wave. 

< Tbomfots m 

2. Storm : oppofed to fap or fiege. 

Jafon took, at kaft a thoufaud men, and fud- 
dculy made an ajfault ujxm jbt city, z Mac. v. 5. 

After 














ASS 

After fome dap ficge, he refolved to try the 
fortune of an ojfnnhs he fueceeded therein fo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and fort* 

BuCOtt. 

3. Hoftile violence. 

Themfeivea at difcord fell. 

And cruel combat join'd in middle fpace. 

With horrible affemh and fury fell* Ftiry f$*ee». 

4. Invafion; hofliliry; attack. 

After feme unhappy affanlts upon the prerogative 
by the parliament, which produced its di Ablution, 
there followed a compofure. Clarendon - 

Theories, built upon narrow foundations, are 
very hard to be fupported againft the affanlts of op- 
pofitioa. Locke. 

5. In Jaw, A violent kind of injury of¬ 

fered to a man’s perfon., It may be 
committed by offering of a blow, or by 
a fearful fpeech. Cowell. 

6. It has upon before the thing aflaulted. 

To Assa'ult. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
attack; to invade; to fall upon with 
violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather them&lvcs 
together, and to (land for their life, to dcftroy ell 
the power that would affamlt them. Efib • viiL 11. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born. 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers tom, 
Affauh his ears. Drydcn. 

New curfed fteel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mUchief birth, and made that mifebief bold: 
And double death did wretched man invade. 

By fteel affaulted, and by gold betray'd* Dry den. 

Assaulter, n.f. [from affault.] One 
who violently afiaults another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their 
might, we efteemed few fworda, in a juft defence, 
able to refift many unjuft affaulteru Sidney. 

ASSA'Y. n.f [rffaye, Fr. from which the 
ancient writers borrowed affay , accord¬ 
ing to the found, and the latter effay, 
according to the writing ; but the fenfes 
now differing, they may be confidered 
as two words. ] 

1. Examination ; trial. 

This cannot be 

By no affay of reafon. *Tis a pageant,' 

To keep us in falfe gaze. Sbakefpeare. 

2. In law. The examination of meafures 

and weights ufed by the clerk of the 
market, Cowell. 

3* The firft entrance upon any thing; a 
tafte for trial. 

For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof effay 


ueen. 




Fein r 

4. Trial by danger or diftrefs; difficul 

bard (hip. 

She heard with patience all unto the end. 

And ftrove to mailer for rowful affay. Fairy Sluetn. 

1 he men he preft but late. 

To hard ojjayt unfit, unfure at need,. 
Yetarm’uto point in wetf attempted plate. Fair/. 

Be fure to find 

What I foretel thee, many a hard effay 
Of dangers, and advei fines, and pains. 

Ere thou of IfracTs feeptre get faft hold. Milton. 

To Assa'y. v. a. [effayer , Fr.] 

X. To make trial of \ to make experiment 
of. 

One that to bounty never call his mind, 

Kc thought of honour ever did affay 

His bafer bread. Spenfer. 

Cray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a 
little ro ajfay them ; and fo with fome horfcmen 
charged them home. Hayward. 

What nnweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my convurfetioA, that he dares in 
this manner affay ms t bbakejgeort. 


ASS 

t. To apply to, as the touchftone in affay* 
ing metals. 

Whom thus affiifled when ftd Eve beheld. 
Defolate where flie fat, approaching nigh. 

Soft words to his fierce paffion Ike affay d. Milton. 

3. To try 1 to endeavour. 

David girded his fword upon his armour, and 
he affaytd to go, for be had not proved it. 

1 San. xvii, 39. 

Assa'yer. n.f. [from affay. "\ An officer 
of the mint, for the due trial of filver, 
appointed between the matter of the 
mint and the merchants that bring 
filver thither for exchange. CowelL 

The fmclters come up to the affayers within one 
in twenty. Woodward on Fcfftls. 

Assect action, n.f [affe8atio, Lat.] 
Attendance, or waiting upon. Di 8 . 

Assecu'tion. n.f. [from affequor, affe- 
cutum, to obtain.] Acquirement; the 
alt of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perfon, after he has been in 
full pofleflion of a fecond benefice, cannot return 
again to hia firft ; becaufc it is immediately void 
by hia affeention of a fecond, Ay life's Ear ergon. 

Assemblage, n.f [affemblage , F r.] 

1. A collellion; a number of individuals 
brought together. It differs from af¬ 
fembly , by being applied only, or chiefly, 
to things; affembly being ufed only, or 

generally, of perfons. 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is 
pofitive, and the affemblage of a great number of 
pofitive ideas of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2. The ftate of being aflembled. 

O Hartford, fitted or to thine in courts 
With unaffe&cd grace, or walk the' plains 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In foft affemblage , liften to my fong! Tbomfon. 

To ASSEMBLE, v. a. [affembler, Fr.] 
To bring together into one place. It is 
ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he ihell fet up an enfign for the nations, and 
ftiall affembte the outcafts of Ifrael, and gather to¬ 
gether the difperfed of Judah, J/aiab, xi. 12. 

He wondcra for what end you have ajfembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Sbakejp. 

To Assb'mble. *v. n. To meet together. 

Thelc men affembled, and found Daniel praying. 

Daniel. 

Asse'mbly. n.f [affemblee, Fr.] A com¬ 
pany met together. 

They had heard, by fame. 

Of this fo noble and fo fair affembly , 

This night to meet here. Sbakejpeare. 

Asse'nt. n.f. [affenfus, Lat.] ^ 

1. The all of agreeing to any thing. 

Without the king's affent or knowledge. 
You wrought to be a legate. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Faith is the affent to any propofmon, not thus 
made out by the deduction of reafon, but upon 
the credit of the propoler. Lee he. 

All the arguments on both fidet ir.uft be laid 
in balance, and, upon the whole, the uaderftanding 
determine its affent. Locke. 

z. Confent; agreement. 

To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that religioua affent of chriftian belief, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets arc re¬ 
ceived, and not to (hew it in feripturej this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Hooker. 

The evidence of Clod's own teftimony, added 
unto the natural affent of reafon concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the fame. Hooker. 

To ASSE'NT. */. ir. [affentire, Lat.] To 
concede 5 to yield to, or agree to. 

And the Jews alfo affmtodj faying, that thefc 

tkirgs wen fo Aft*? xxto 9* 


ASS 

Assent a'tion. n. f. [affentatio, Lat.] 
Compliance with the opinion of another 
out of flattery or diSimulation. Di 8 . 

Asse'ntmEnt. n.f. [from affent.] Con¬ 
fent* 

Their arguments are but precarious, and fubfift 
upon the charity of our affentments. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

To ASSE'RT. w. a. [. affero, Lat.] 

1. To maintain ; to defend either by 
words or alHons. 

Your forefathers have afferted the party which 
they chofe till death, and died for its defence. 

Drydcn* 

2. To affirm ; to declare pofitively. 

3. To claim ; to vindicate a tide to. 

Nor can the groveling mind. 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 

Affert the native (kies, or own its heav'nly kind. 

Dry den* 

Assertion, n.f [from affert^\ 

1. The all of aflerting. 

2. Pofition advanced. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and wilt 
not believe with us it ftandeth dill, becaufc he 
hath probable reajons for it, and I no infallible 
fenle or reafon agalnll it, I will not quarrel with 
his affertion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ass e'rt 1 va. adj. [from affert .] Pofitive 3 
dogmatical; peremptory. 

lie was not fo fond of the principles he under¬ 
took to illuftrate, as to boaft their certainty! 
propofing them not in a confident and affertrve 
form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Glawo » 

AssF/aToa. ». f [from affert ff\ Main- 
tainer; vindicator ; fupporter; affirmer. 

Among th' ajftrton of free reafon*s claim. 

Our nation's not the lead in worth or fame* Dry 3 s 

Faithful affertor of thy country's caufe, 

Britain with tears (hall bathe thy glorious wound* 

^ Prior. 

It is an ufuaT piece of art to undermine the 
authority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
(hew how weak the proofs are, which their cjffrtors 
employ in defence of them. Atterbnty. 

To Asse'rve. <v. a. [effemio, Lat.] To 
ferve, help, or fecond, 0 / 5 . 

To ASSE'SS. *v. a. [from affflare, Ital, 
to make an equilibrium, or balauce.] 
To charge with any certain film. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they 
were affffcd by the affidavit from the time of the 
inquiuucn found* Bacon* 

Asse'ssion. n.f [affeffo, Lat.] A fitting 
down by one, to give affittance or ad¬ 
vice. Did?. 

Assessment. n.f. [from Toaffefi.] 

1. The fum levied on certain property. 

2. The all of afieffing. 

What greater immunity and happinefs can 
there be to a people, than to be liable to no laws, 
but what they make themfeivea f To be fubje& 
to no contribution, affeffmenty or any pecuniary 
levy whatfoever, but what they vote, and volunta¬ 
rily yield unto themfclvrs ? HowcL 

Assessor, n.f. [affffor, Lat.] 

1. The perfon that (its by another ; ge¬ 
nerally ufed of thofe who aflift the judge. 

Minos, the ftri£t inquifitor, appears j 
And lives and crimes, with his afftffbrs, hears 1 
Round in his urn the blended bails he rowls, 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 

Dryden, 

2. He that fits by another as next in dig¬ 
nity. 

To his Son, 

Th' tffeffsr of his throne, he thus began. Milton . 

Twice ftronger than hia fire, who fat above, 
Affffor to the thwe of thiuuTring Jove. Dryd. 

3. He 
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3. He that lays taxes ; derived from af- 

fC*' 

Assets. n.f. without the Jtngular. [affix, 

Fr.] Goods fufficient to difcharge that 
burden, which is caft upon the executor 
or heir, in fatisfyU ; the tcftators or 
anceftors debts or legacies. Whoever 
pleads a (fits, fayeth nothing ; but that 
the perfon, again ft whom he pleads, hath 
enough come to his hands, to difcharge 
what is in demand. Cowell 

To ASSE'VER. 1 *v. a. [affevero, Lac.] 

To Asseverate, j To affirm with great 
folemnity, as upon oath. 

Assevbra'tion. n.f. [from efffe*verate.] 
Solemn affirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you arc perfuaded of, ye have it 
no otherwise than by your own only probable col- 
ledion , and therefore fuch bold afrverations, as 
in him were admirable, fhould, in your mouths, 
hut argue raflmefs. Hooker, 

Another abufc of the tongue I might add 5 
vehement affcverattons upon flight and trivial oc¬ 
casions. Ray on the Creation, 

The repetition gives a greater crapbafis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of 
the fpeaker in making his afftveration. 

Broome's Notes on the Cdyffty. 

A'bshead. m,f. [from ejs and head.] One 

How of apprehenfion ; a blockhead. 

’Will you help an ajsbead, and a coxcomb, and 
a knave, a rhin-faccd knave, a gull ? Sbak. Hem. 

Ass 1 d u'i t r. n.f [affiduite, Fr . ajffiduitas , 
Lat.] Diligence 3 clofeuels of applica¬ 
tion. 

1 have, with much paina and affduity, qualified 
xnyfelf for a nomendator. Addijon. 

Can he, who hat undertaken this, want con- 
viftion of the neccffiry of his utmoft vigour and 
affduity to acquit himfelf of It t Rogers. 

We obferve the addrefs and afidmity they wil 
ufe to corrupt us. R^gexu 

ASSIDUOUS, adj. [affiduus, Lat,} Con- 
ftant in application. 

And if by pray’r 

Inceflant 1 could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ccafe 
To weary him with my affduon* cries. Milton, 
# The moft ajfidu*us talebearers, and bittereft rt- 
vilers, are often half-witted people. 

Government of the Tongue. 

In fumroer, you £re tLe ben giving hetfelf 
greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above 
two .hours together 3 hut in winter* when the ri¬ 
gour of the feafon would chill the principles of 
life, and deftroy the young one, (he grows naorr 
mffHuont in her attendance, and flays away but 

Addifi 


tit 


vn. 


Prior. 

affiduous.] 


half the time. 

Each ftill renews her little labour. 

Nor juftles bet effduous neighbour. 

Assiduously. ad<v. [from 
Diligently ; continually. 

The trade, that obliges artificers to he afltduoujly 

converfant with their materials, is that of glafs- 
mcn. £*y/*. 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually 
the drier, feeing it is afxduoufiy drained and ex - 
haufted by the Teas. Bentley. 

To Assi'ege. *v. a, [ajfiegtr, Fr.] To be- 
fiege. Obfolete. D/7?. 

On th’ other fide th’ offered caftles ward 
Their ftedfafl arms did mightily maintain. Spenf. 

ASSIJS'NTO, n.f, [In Spanifh, a con¬ 
tra# or bargain.] A contra# or con¬ 
vention between the king of Spain and 
other powers, for fumifhing the Spanifh 
dominions in America with negro Haves. 

To ASSI'GN. v. a . [^<r, Fr. ajfigno. 
Lax.] 


iftencc, in which 


i. To mark out; to appoint. 

He ajjigned Uriah unto a place where he knew 
that valiant mtn were. ' * % Sam. xL 16. 

The two armies wede effgned fo the‘leading of 
two generals, boob of them rather coertwra afrured 
to the ftate, than martial men. Bacon. 

Bo«t joining. 

As join’d is injuries, one enmity 
Again A a foe by doom exprefs effgnd us. 

That cruel ferpent. Milton . 

True quality is negls&ed, virtue is opprefTed, 
and,vice triumphant. The laA day will affgn to 
every oaca Aation fuitable to his character. 

Addifon . 

a.'Ta fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There it no fuch initrinfick, natural, fettled 
value in any thing, as to make any effgned quan¬ 
tity of it conftantly yvorth any affgned quantity of 
another. Locke. 

3. [In law ] In general, to appoint a de¬ 
puty, or make over a right to another; 
in particular, to appoint of fet forth, as 
to affign error, is to fhew in what part 
of the procefs error is committed; to 
affign falfe judgment, is to declare how 
and where the judgment is unjuft ; to 
affign the ceflor, is to fhew how the 
plaintiff had celled, or given over; to 
affign wafte, is to fhew wherein efpeci- 
ally the wafte is Committed. Convell. 

Assignable, adj. [from affign.] That 
which may be marked out, or fixed. 

Ariftotle held that it dreamed by connatural 
refult and emanation from God $ fo that there 
was no inftant affgnabbt 1 of God's eternal cjC- 

the world did not alfo co tuft. 

South. 

Assignation, n.f. [affignaticn, Freneb. J 

1. An appointment to meet: ufedgene¬ 
rally of love appointments. 

The lovers expelled-the return of this ft ated 
hour with at much impatience as if it had been a 
real affgnathn* SpcHatsr. 

Or when a where, in her vocation, >1 1 
Keeps punHuai to an affgnatton. Swift. 

2. A making over a thing to another, p 

Assignee '.n.f. [affigne, Fr.] He that 

is appointed or deputed by another to 
do any a#, or perform any bufinefs, or 
enjoy any commodity. And an affignee 
may be either in deed or in law; affignee 
in deed, is he that is appointed by a 
perfon ; affignee in law, is he whom the 
law maketh fo, without any appoint¬ 
ment of the perfon. Cowell. 

Assi'gner. n.f. [from affign.] He that 
appoints. 4 

The gofpet is at once the affgner of our talks, 
and the magazine of our ftrehgth. Decay of Piety. 

Assignment, n.f. [from affign.'] Ap¬ 
propriation of one thing to another 
thing or perfon. 

The only thing which maketh any place pub- 
lick, it the publick alignment thereof unto fuch 
duties. Hooker. 

This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, 
whom we have no rule to know, it juft as good as 
an effignment to no body at all. Locke. 

Asst mil able. adj. [from affimilate.] 
That which may be converted to the 
fame nature with fomething elfe. 

The fpirita of many will find but naked habi¬ 
tations 3 meeting no afftmilablet wherein to re-all 
their natures. Proton's Vulgar Err ours. 

To ASSI'MILATE. -u. *. [affimilo, Lat.] 
To perform the a# of converting food 
to nourifhment. 

Birds affm/a* left# and eitscm most* thgn 


beafts 3 for their excrements are ever liquid, and 
their flelh generally more dry. Bacon's Nat. HiJ ?• 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, be- 
caufe their ftefh doth affmilate more finely, and 
fecerncth more fubtely. Bacon's Natural Hiforj. 

To Assi'milate. nt. a. 

1. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

A ferine and ntcefiirous kind of life would 
eafily affmilate at leaft the next generation to bar- 
barifm and ferinenefs. Hefa 

They are not over-patient of mixtures but 
fuch, whom they cannot affmilate, foon find it 
their jntereft to remove. Stv j), 

2, Tb turn to its own nature by digeftion. 

Taking concoft, digeft, affmilate , 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton* 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables may affmi- 
late their nouriihment 3 moift nouriihment eafily 
changing its texture, rill it becomes like the 
denfr earth. . * Newton. 

Assi'milateness. *. f. [from affimilate .] 
Likenefs. D/ 7 ?. 

As 5 1Mit aT toN. n.f [from affimilate .] 

1. The a# of converting any tiling to the 
nature or fobftan.ee of another. 

It furthers the very all of affmilation of nou*< 
rift merit, by fome outward emollients that make 
the parts more apt to affimilate. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

2» The ftate of'being affimilated, or be¬ 
coming like fomething elfe. 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not 
in propriety, conferving the body, not repairing 
by off* ifuf , but preferving it by ventibtion. 

iO ' 4 fc a. v Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It Is as well the inAinU as duty of our nature, 
to- afpire co an cffmilauon with God 3 even the 
moft laudable ahd geherous ambition. 

Decay of Piety% 

To Asa Emulate. *v. a. [affimulo, Lat.] 
To feign ; to counterfeit. Di£K 

Asbimula'tion. n.f. \affimulatio, Lat.] 
A difTembling ; a counterfeiting. Di£L 

To ASSI'ST. •v. a. [affifter, Fr. affifto , 
. Lat.} 1. To help. u . . \ 

Keceive-her in the Lord, as becometh faints, 
and ajjjk her in whatfoever bufinefs fbe hath need. 

Rom. xvi. 2. 

It is neceffiiry and affiftlng to all our other im* 
telle Huai faculties. Locke . 

Acquaintance with method will affift one sex 
ranging human affairs. Watts's Lagich. 

She no fooner yielded to adultery, but (he agreed 
to offft in the murder of her hufband. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 

Assistance, n.f [affiftance* French.] 
Help ; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid 
and affifiancex What doth this aid and afffianep 
fignify t Stilling feet* 

You have abundant affftanca for this knowr 
IcdfP* in excellent books. Wakes Prep, for Death • 

Let us entTeat this neceflary afffiance, that by 
his yracc he would lead us. Rogeru 

Assi ST a nt. adj . [from affift.] Helping ; 
lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were affiant to him openly, or at leaft underhand. 

Hale's Common Lav* of England . 

For the performance of this work, a vital or 
dirtHive principle feemeth to be affiant to the 
corporeal. Grew 9 

Assistant, n.f [from affift.] 

1 . A perfon engaged in an affair, not as 
principal, but as auxiliary or minifte.- 
rial. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were ufually fent as affiants or attendants, accord* 
ing to the quality of the perfons. Bacon. 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a fofter 
word for an attendant. 

The 
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ASS 

‘ Thr^ile offjiants on each oth*r’ft*r*d 9 

- Vliib gaping mouth* for >lfuin| wordifnpar'dt 

- •■* * '* 1 * Dtydcn. 

ASSr?E. \pffifi, a fitting, Fr.J 

i)" Aii aflembly of knight* and pther fub- 
(lamia] men, with tho bailiff,or julUce, 

‘ In a certain place, and at a certain 
, tiroo,; ■ . 

£. "A jury. 

$. *An ordinance or ftatnte. 

4. The bburt, place, or time, vvhere and 

^yhen ;the writs and prbcefl$* of jffixe 
are takeq.. Cowell. 

.* 5 Rhc law w*t ijevy executed. |>y any 
. the people Jef; to their own laws.' 

, fr ’ Paum OH Ireland. 

At each office apd term we try 
.* A thou land rafeals of as deep, a dye*. Dfjd^Juv. 

5. Any couk pf jaflic^ : 

‘i ll? judging God &aU dole the book of f^te. 
And there the l ift offme j keen, 

For tKofe^ho wake, ahd thftfc vVho fleep. Dtyd. 

6 . Afjhte cf breads ale , Set. Meafure Of 

price or rate. 'I’hus it is faid, when 
•wheat is of fucb a price, the bread Jball 
be offiub affize. '?. 

Meafure ; for which we now ufe fixe.: 

On high hiU’s top i faw a ltately frame, • 7 
An hundred cubits high by juft ajjixe. 

With hundred pillars. Spacer. 

To Assi'ze* ru. a. [from the nonn*] To 

* fix the rate of any thing by an ajftxe or 
writ. 

Assi'zER,or Assi'ser. n.f [from affixe.] 
Is an officer that has the care and over¬ 
fight of weights and meafures. Cbamb . 
Asso'ci ad i.E. adj. [ ajfoctalilis , Latin.] 
That which may be joined to another. 

To ASSO'CIATE. -a. «. [dfficitr, Fr.] 
«> ajficio, Lat.] j . . . . V 

1. lo unite with another hs a confederate. 

« A fearful army Jfed by Caius Marcius, 

. Affociafed with Auftdios, iVges 
. Upon our territories. Sbakefpeare. 

3. To adopt as a friend upon equal term c . 

Ajficjate in yojur town a wand'ring train. 

And ftrangers in yolrr palace pn terrain. Dryden. 

'3. T& accompany ; to keep company with 
another. ,, 

F > icods feould officiate friends in grief and woe. 
f 1 .. " Sbokefpcart. 

4. To unite ; to join. 

5 >Qme oleaginous particles unpcrccivedly affoc 
OJted li rmfclves to it. Boyle. 

5. It has generally the particle •with ; as, 
he affoaated •with his mailer’s enemies. 

To Asso'ciate. *d. tt. To unite himfelf; 
to join himfelf. 

Amo'ci ate. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 
t federate ; joined in in ter eft or purpofe. 

While I defeend through darknefs 
. * r o ray officiate powers, them to acquaint 

With thefe fucceftcs. Mahon. 

•Asso'ciate. n.f [from the verb.] 
j. A petfon joined with another ; a part¬ 
ner. 

Tley perfuade the king, now in old age, to 
make Plungus his off vote ro gmerwneht with 

* h-m. . " Sidney. 

2. A confederate, in a good or neutral 
ftnfe ; an accomplice in ill. 

Tbeir defender, and his officiates, hare ft thence 
. prnpoJ(cd to the world a form fuch as themfelv. 5 
like. Hooker. 

f. A companion ; implying fome kind of 

equality. 


t 


Style. 
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He was accompanied with a nobis ytntleman, 

no unfuitable officiate. Wet ton. 

Sole Eve, officiate foie, to me, beyond . j 
Compare, above all living creatures dear* Milton. 
But my officiates now my ftay deplore,. • • 

t . Impatient. fofit Oiyfffy. 

I Assoc i action, n.f. [from afbeiate.] 

1 1. Union | conjunction 5 foeiety. 

The chorch being a foeiety, hath the felf-fame 
original grounds, which other politick focictics 
have} the natural inclination which all men have 
unto foci able life, and confent to fome certain bon i 
of offocrotion ; which bond is the law that appotat- 
eth what kind of order they ftiould be officiated in. 

f < ■ . i ' Hook 1 0 

2. Confederacy; union for particular pur- 
pofes, good or ill. 

This coutd not be done but with mighty ©ppo- 
fttions again ft which to ftrengthen themfelves, 
they lecretly ehteied into a league of etffitiation* 

* • • ^ Hooker. 

ji Fartnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy affectation qrith 
God }.and,^by.making-you bis partner, intci^fts 
you Tn all his happinefs. ‘ 

4. Connexion. 

jlffodathn of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent ufe. Watts. 

5. Apportion ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed 
only in the various reparations, and new affociaiioni 
and motions, of thefe permanent particles. Newton. 

A # sspN ance. n.f. [ affonana , Fr.] Re¬ 
ference of one found to another refem- 
bling it. Refemblance of found. . Dicl. 
A'ssonamt. adj. [affonant, Fr.] Sound¬ 
ing in a manner refembling another 
found. Did. 

To As so' rt. v. a. [( affortir , Fr.] To range 
in dalles, as one thing fuits with ano¬ 
ther. ; . 

Assortment, n.f [from effort.] 

1. The a£i of claffing or ranging. 

2. A mafe or quantity properly feletted 
and ranged. 

To Asso't, *u. a. [from fit ; affoter , Fr.] 
To infatuate ; to befot; a word out of 
ufe. 

But whence they fprung, orhowthey were begot, 
Uncath is to aftfure, unearh to weene 
That ruonftrous errour which doth feme affot. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The denvfttfonof 
this word is uncertain: Minfitw de¬ 
duces it from adfuadere, or affuaviarc ; 
Junius , from f*paq% fweet; from whence 
Skinner imagines appaepan might have 
been formed.] 

1. To mitigate ; to foften ; to allay. 

Rcfielhing winds the fuminer's heats offkage. 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter's rage. 

AAdijon. 

2. To appeale ; to pacify. 

Yet is his hate, his r_nc ur, ne'er the lefs. 
Since nought affuagetb malice when *tis told. 

Fairfax. 

This was neceflary for the fecuring the pcop'e 
from their fears, capable of being affueged by no 
other means. Clarendon. 

Shall I, t* offuage 

, Their brutal x 4 gc, 

The regal ftcra deftroy * Dry den's Albicn. 

3. To cafe ; as, the medicine ajfiages 
pain. 

To Ansu a'ob. n>. n. To abate. 

God made a wind to pals over the dearth, an«l 
the waters affuoged. Got. viii. 1. 

As sua'gement. n.f. [from a(fuage.\ Mi- 
ugatiun > abatemcm vf evil. 


Tell me, whenAatt ihefe ♦eary woes have end. 
Or (hall their rothkfe torment never ccafe. 

But ajl my days it\ pining languor (pend, 
Wiflrout hc-pe of affuaganent or rcleifc, 

I r # 1 #JT Spcnf r'i iomtnt. 

AssuaRer. n.f [from affitnge. ] One who 
pacifies cirappeafea. f 1 

Assua sivb. adj. [from qffiutgeJ] Soften¬ 
ing ; mitigating. 

-Ir in the hrtaft tumultuous joys oTife, 

Muftck her fefc offmafiiH voice fuppUes. > 

Fife's St. Cetcili't. 

To Ass u'bjugate. '^, a.ffubjttgo , Lat.J 
To fubjett to: not in ufc. 

This vafiant lord . . 

Muft not fo ft ate Ms palm, nobly'aeqtnrM ; 

Nor by roy will affLbjugftt his mfent. 

By gojitg to Achilles. Sbok are, 

Assuefa'ction. n.f. [. ajjuafado , Lat.] 
The date of being accuftomed to any 
thing. 

Right and left, as parts jnfcrvlcnt unto the mo¬ 
tive faculty, arc dUferenced by degrees from ufe 
anJ affuejaSi n, or according whereto the one 
grows ftronger. Brown 1 Vulgar Frrcui t. 

Assub'tude. n.f [ affuetudo , Lat.] Ac- 
cuftomance ; cuftom ; habit. 

ytc fee that ajfietudc of things hurtful, doth make 
them fofe the force to hoft* Bacon's Not. Hiff. 

To ASSUME. r v. a. \affimo, Lat.J 

1. To take. 

This yAten the various god had urg'd in vain. 
He ftrait offunfd his native form again. Pope. 

2 . To take upbn one’s felf. ^ % 

‘W'ith ravifil'd ears 
The monarch hears, 

Affitmti the God, 

Aftetts to nod. 

And Teems to {hake the fpheres. Drsden. 

3. To arrogate; to claim or feize un- 
juftly. 

4. To fuppofe fomething granted without 

- proof. 

In every hypothefis, fomething it allowed to be 
offumed. Boyle. 

5. To apply to one’s own ufe; to appro¬ 
priate. 

His m tjefty might well effume the complaint 
and exprcllion of lung David. Clarendon. 

To Assu'mb. rv. n.t To be arrogant; to 
claim more than is due. 

Asso'mer. n.f. [from affume.'] An arro¬ 
gant man ; a man who claims more than 
his due. 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is 
cot Cafe too ? But can thefe high aff 'umtrs , and pre¬ 
tenders to reafon, prove themfelves fo ? South. 

As summing, participial adj. [from affuitse. j 

Arrogant; haughty. 

His haughty looks, and his affutnirg air. 

The fen of Ifts could no longer bear. Dry den. 

This makes him over-forward in buftnefs, of* 
fuming in convcrfatior, and peremptory in anfwerc. 

Cdiier. 

ASSUMPSIT, n.f \affimo , Lat.] A vo¬ 
luntary promife made by word, where¬ 
by a man taketh upon him to perform 
or pay any thing to another; it con¬ 
tains any verbal .promife made upon 
configuration. Cowell, 

Assu'mftion. n.f. [ajfumptio , Lat.) 

1. The att of taking any thing to one’s felf. 

The perfongl defeent of God toimlc.f, and hit 
off. my tic 9 of our ft- Ih to his divinity, more fami¬ 
liarly to in ft nu ate -his pleafure to us, was *u en¬ 
forcement beyond aU methodrof wifdom. 

Hart-..id's Fundament us. 

5 2. The 
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2. The Aippofition, or aft of fuppofing, of 
any thing without further proof. 

Thcfe by w iy of mjfuinptivn-, unjef Jthc ttfo ge¬ 
nera); propoilcipos, intnnlkaUy sad nptwMl>} 
good or bad. % 

3. The thing (uppfcfed; a populate. 

Hold, lays rhe S *ick, j-iuf affUmbtwn *s wrong: , 
I grant, erne c’jra^'oul ve well defin’d. Dryd- 

For the «j ffvmptmt t that Chrift diJ fuch miracu¬ 
lous and fupematural works to confirm what be | 
laid, we need only repeat the me/Tage fent by him’ 
to John the Baptift. South. 

4. The taking up any perfon into heaycn, 
which is fuppofed by the Romiih Church 
of the BlelfeJ Virgin. 

Up op tfc« feaft of the affumpthn of tbe Blefied 
Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. 

Stilling'fleet. 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would 
have been rewarded with an affusnpttoa to eternal 
felicity* Wake. 

Assumptive, adj . [ affumptrvvs , Lat.] 
That is affumed. 

Assurance. *./. [affuranct, Fr.] 

1. Certain expeftation. * 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and fcffe . i 
thing than affitragf/e, yet, at to all the purposes of a 
pious life, it may prove moie ufefuL South. 

W i« encouragement ca.i be. given to goodneft, 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the affuranct of a: 
erdieft felicity ? billot Jon . 

2. Secure confidence ; truft. 

What man is he that boaita of fielbly might. 
And valr affuranct ol mortality,» 

Which all fo f»on as it doth oome to fight 
Again# fpintual foes, yields by and by. Fairy £>. 

3. Freedom from doubt; certain know¬ 
ledge. 

Proof from the au thorn ryof man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that affuranct, which doth grow 
by a ftronger proof. Hooker. 

’Tis far off. 

And rather like a dream, than an affuranct 
That my remembrance warrants. Sbak. Ttmpeft. 

The obedient, and the man of practice, fhali 
outgrow all their doubts and ignorances, till per- 
fuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge ad¬ 
vance into affuranct. South. 

Hath he round, in an evil courfe, that comfort¬ 
able affuranct of God’s-favour, and good hopes >i 
his future condition, which a religious life would 
have given him ? Ti/lotfort. 

4~ Firrancfs ; nndoubting fteadinefs. 

Men whofe confidcrauon will relieve our mo- 
defty, and give us courage and affuranct in tbe du - 
ties of our profeffion. Rogers. 

5. Confidence; want of modefty; exemp¬ 
tion from awe or fear. 

My behaviour, ill governed, gave you the firft 
comfort) my affeftion, ill hid, bath given you 
this laft affuranct. Sidney. 

6. Freedom from vitious ibame. 

Converfation, when they come into the world, 
will add to their knowledge and affuranct. Locke, 

7. Ground of confidence ; fecurity ; fuffi- 
cient reaiou for trull or belief. 

The nature of defire itfelf is no eafier to receive 
belief, than it is hard to ground belief; for as de¬ 
fire is glad to embrace the firft fhew of comfort, 
fo is defire defirous of perfeft afurauee » Sidney. 

As tbe con<jueft was but flight and fuperficiaj, 
fo the pope’s donation to the Iriih fubmiflioni were 
but weak and fie klc affurances. Davies on Ireland. 

None of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth.—— 

—Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet I'll make affuranct double fure. 

And take abond of fate 1 thou fhalt not live. 

Sbakefpeare. 

I mud confefs your offer is” the beft; 

And, let your father make her the affutance, 

Shtf it poor own, elk you tnuft pardon me; 
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If you foculd die before him, where’s her dower ? 

Shokrfytarc. 

An affuranct being paffed through for a compc- 
fowt fine; hatKcome back again by reafon of feme 
\ <Wrrfight. • ' ;rirv t*> 3 <it Bacon. 

8. Spirit» t intrepidity. - j * f if r . 

r They, like refolute men, flood in the face of 
the breach withmao^ affuranct than the wall itfelf. 

L .J*nl < > ij . AT Kwltii. 

WltH all th* affhrrmce innocence can bring, 
Fearlefs without, bccaufe feeure within; 

Arm’d with nSjr courage, unconcern’# 1 fee 
This pomp, a titanic to you, a pride to me. * Dryd .. 

9. Sangu&nenefs ; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the graed of hope, but a good irttu-, 
nl affuranct or c mhdence, which Ariftode obfmss : 
young, men- to be fufi of, and oW men not fo in¬ 
clined to, ' * t .j Hammond. 

10. Teftimony of credit. 

J am a gentleman of blood anfl breeding. 

And, from fomc knowledge and affuranct of you. 
Offer this office. Shakeffcarc 1 King Lear. 

We have as great affuranct that there ifc a God, 
as we could expeft to have, fuppofing that he were. 

r * 7 "dlotfin . 

11. Conviftioc. 

Such an affuranct of things ail will make men, 
careful to avoid a leftcr danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater. ffidotfon. 

12. [In theology.] Security with refpeft.J 
to a future ftate; certainty of accept¬ 
ance with God. 

13. The fame with infur artce . See Insu¬ 

rance. 

To Assu're. -1/. a. [affeurer, Fr. from aft 
fecurare, low Latin.] 

1. To give confidence by a firm promife. 

So when he had affured them with many words 
that he would reftorc them without hurt, accord¬ 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the fav- 
ing of their brethren. 1 Mac • xiu 

2. To fecure to auother ; to make firm. 

So irrefiftible an authority cannot be reflected 
on, without the moft awful reverence, even by 
thofe whole piety affurn its favour to them • Rogers. 

3. To make confident; to exempt from 

doubt or fear 5 to confer fecurity. 

And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, 
and IhaU affure our heart* before him. ijebn,\\\. 19. 

I revive 

At tbit laft fight; affur'd that man IhaU live 
With all the creatures, and their feed perferve. 

Milton, 

4. Too make iecure : with of. 

But what on earth can long abide in ftate? 

Or who can him affuft of happy day f Sptnfer . 

And, for that dow’ry. I'll uffnrt her of 
Her widowhood, be it that (he furvives me, 

In all my lands and leaks whatfoever. Sbakfp. 

5. To affiance ; to betroth. 

'i his diviner laid claim to me, called me Dro- 
mio, (wore I was affured to her. Sbaktfptare. 

Assu'red. participialadj, [from affure.] 
r. Certain; indubitable; not doubted. 

It is an affured experience, that flint laid about 
the bottom of a tree makes it profper. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflorj . 

2. Certain ; not doubting. 

Y oung princes, dole your hand 6, 

And your lips too ; for, I am well affured, 
That I did fo, when I was firft affur'd. 

Sbakejpeart't King Jfobn. 
As when by night the glafs 
Of Gatilseo, left affur'd , oblfervcs 
Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon. Milton. 

3. Immodell; vitioufly confident. 
Assu'redlt. ad<v. [from affured. ] Cer¬ 
tainly ; indubitably. 

They promis'd me eternal happineft. 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which 1 fed, 

I am not worthy yet to wear; I foajl affuredk. 

a * * * » r Sipakcfpecrt. 

igifized h r */i* rosoffi 
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God is abfolutely good, and fo, affure&y, the 
cagfe of all that is good ; but of any thing that i* 
evil he is ho caufe-at all. Raleigh's Hift. of Hybrid. 

Affure&ly he wrH flop our liberty, till we reftorc 
him his worfoip. * South. 

Asjttj'RtfDNtua. fli f. [from affured.'I The 
ftate of being affured ’; certainty* 

Assu'rer. n.f. [ff6m affure. 1 ] A 

1. He that gives affurance. 

2. He that gives fecurity to make good 


any lofs. 

To asswa'ge: 

Asterisk, tuf. 


See ASSUAGE. 

A mark in 

printing or ‘writing, in form of a little 
ftar ; is *. . > . k 4 v » 

He aBp pubhflied th<t tranfletion of the Septua- 
gint by itfelf having firft compared it with the 
Hebrew, and noted by afterifis what was defective,, 
and by obelilks what was redundant. ' Grew. 

A'sterism. n.f. [aJ}erifmus,lj?Ltf\ 

1. A conftellatiotu 

I Poetry bad filletl the Ikies with afl*rifms s and 1 

’ hiftories belonging to them; and ther/aftrology 
dev j let the feigned virtues and influences of each. 

! r ’ • • Btmley's Sermo rt* 

a. An ailerifk, or mark. This is a very 
improper ufe- 

Uwejl particularly on paffages whh an affsTtfm*i 
for the obfervations which follow foch a note, will 
give you a clear light. Dry den's Dufrefnoy * 

Astern, adv . [from a aud fern.] In 
the hinder part of the ftup; behind the 
Ibip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow. 
While thofe aftcrn t descending down the fteep, 
Thro* gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryd • 

To Aste'rt. v. a. [a word ufed by Spen- 
fer , as it feems, for ft art, or ftartle .] To 
terrify ; to ftartle ; to fright. 

We deem of death, at doom of ill dsfert; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until. 

Die wooid we daily, once it to expert; 

No,danger there the fliepherd can aftert. Spenfer. 

A'sthma. n - f. [omtS^ux.] A frequent, 
difficult, ana fbort refpiration, joined 
with a hiffing found ana a cough, efpe- 
cially in the night-time, and when the 
body is in a prone pofture; becaufe 
then the contents of the lower belly 
bear fo againft the diaphragm, as to 
leffen the capacity of the breall, where¬ 
by the lungs have lefs room to move. 

Quincy. 

An ajfbma is the inflation of the xpembranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
mufclei of the thorax. Floyer on tbe Humours • 

Asthma'tical. 1 ad/, [from afthma .] 

Asthma'tick. j Troubled with an 
afthma. 

In affbmatxcal perfons, though the lungs be 
very much fluffed with tough phlegm, yet the pa¬ 
tient may live fome montlis, if not fome years. 

Boyle . 

After drinking, our horfes arc moft ajlbmatick f 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
their hay. Floyer. 

Asto'nied. part. adj. A Word ufed in 

the verfion of the Bible for aftouijbed. 

Many were affonied ac thee. Ijaiab t lii* 14. 

Umnanly dread invades 

The French a/hny'd. J. Philips m 

To ASTO'NISH. at. a. [ eflonner » Fr. from 
attanitus , Lat.] To confound with fome 
fudtfen paflion, as with fear or wonder * 
to amaze ; to furprife ; to ftun. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 

When the moft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadlyl heralds to affomfh us. Sbakcjfeartm- 

; * Ajknffh'd. 
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Aflouifi'J at the voice, he flood araas'd, I 

And all around with inward horror gai'd* jbfdifon. 

A genius umverfal as his thcrac, 

Afionfibing u chaos* Thmfon ,! 

Asto nishingness. n.fi. [from afieuijh.y 
Of e nature to excite aftoniftiment. 

Asto nishment, *./ [efionnepunt, Fr.] 
Amazement; copfufton of mind from] 
fear or wonder. *>.- .» ? :f » 7 .,i. >2 : 

_ We found, with no lefs wonder to ns than a/?#-* 
«r ijbmtnt to therafelves, that they were the two va> * 
liant ind famous brothers* * Sidney. ■ 

She efteemed this as mgch^bove hfo wifdom r a& 

it. btyand hare jdnuratjpiu South. \ 

To Asto^vnd. *u. a. [eftonnfr, Fr.] To. 
aftonifh; to confound with fear or Won¬ 
der. Thu word is now fomewhat ob- 
lolctc. 

Theic thoughts may ftartle well, but not aftound 
The virtuous mind, that-ever wal^s attended 
By a flrong tiding champion, conscience* Mi Inn. 

Astra'dole. adv. [from a and fir addle .] t 
With one’s legs acrofs any thing. Did}. 

K st a ac a l. a. / [af^ayaXO*, the ankle 
or ankle-bone.] A little round member, 

in the form of a ring or bracelet, ferv- 
ing as an ornament at the tops and bot¬ 
toms of columns* Builder’s Did}. 

We lee none of that ordinary confufion, which 
is the refult of quarter rounds of the aftragal, and 
1 know not how many other intermingled particu¬ 
lars* Spt Bator. 

A* 3 tr At. adj. [from aflrum* Lat.] Starry; 
belonging to the liars. 

Some afiral forms 1 muft invoke by pray’r. 
Fram’d all of pureft atoms of die air j 
Not in their natures Amply good or ill. 

But moft fubfervtent to bad {pints will. Dry den. 

Astra'y. mdv* [from a and firay.] Out of* 
the right way. 

May feem the wain was very ovil led. 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not whether right he .went, or elfe 
a fir ay. Spertjcr. 

You run aftray, for whilft we talk of Ireland, 
you rip up the original of Scotland* Spenfer on Ird. 

Liki one that had been led aftray 
Through the heav’n* wide pathkfs way. Milton. 

To ASTRTCT. v. a. \afirihgo, Lat.] To 
contrafl by applications, in oppofition 
to relax: a word not fo much ufed as 
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between two rock*, that a man may Hand afiridt 

Bo i 
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tofle* 

Lat.] 

Did}. 
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eon/fringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or mfiriBtd, as 
they let the humours pafs either in too final! or too 
great quantities. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

AstrTction. n.fi. [afiridbio, Lat.] The 
aft or power of contracting the parts of 
the body by applications. 

AfiriBion is in a fubftancc that had) a virtual 
cold , and it worketh partly by the fame means that 
Cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requlifcth an aftriBion, but fuch an 
ofiriBixm as is not grateful to the body j for a pie. f- 
ing aftriBion doth rather bind in the nerves than 
expel them; and therefore fuch afiriBion is found 
in things of a harfh tafte. Bacon. 

Lenitive fubftanCes are proper for dry atrabila- 
r'an confutations, who are fubjeft to afiriBion of 
• the belly, and the piles. Arbutbnot on Diet, 

Astri'ctive adj. [from afirid}.] Stip- 
tick; of a binding quality. Did}. 

Astri'ctorv. adj. [afiridlorius , Lat.] 
Afiringent; apt to bind. Didf. 

Astri'ce. adv. [from a and firide.] 
With the leg6 open. 

To lay their native arms afide. 

Their modefty, and ride afiride. Hudibrat. 

1 faw a place, where the Rhone is fo tf:rai«.*ed 


upon both ft on.ee. 

Astri>erous. adj, [afirifefa 
Bearing or having liars. 

AstaTcerous. adj; {aftrigot, Lat.] Car¬ 
rying ftars. ^ ’» Did}.- 

To ASTRI'NGE. *u. h. [afiringo, Lat.] 
To prefs by contraction ; to make 
parts draw together. 

Tear* afe caiHed by a contraction of the fpirits : 
5^ the brain ; which eontradioh, by confequence, i 
afiriege\b the nipittyfo of ijie brain, and thereby 
lendrth tears into th« eyes. . Bacon.\ 

AsTR^wfiENC Y. tt.fi {from afirittge. ]j 
The power of contracting the parts of 

the body ; oppofed to the power of re¬ 
laxation. ,' XJ ' \ 

Aftri&ion prohibited) d’fiolution j as. In medi¬ 
cines, aftringents inhabit putrefaction : and, by 
afit ingency, fome frhall quantity of oil of vitriol 
Will ke*p frcih Water long 'from putrefying.* 

' ^ 1 ‘ Bacon*t Natural Hfiory. 

At id, acrid, auftcre, and bitter fubftan^cs, by’ 
their afiringency, create honour, that is, Him b late 1 
the fibres. * Arbutbnot . f 

Astringent. adj. \fijtringens, Lat.] 
Binding ; contracting; oppofed to lax¬ 
ative: it is ufed fbmetimes of taftes* 
which feem to contract the mouth. 

Afiringfnt medicines are binding, which aft by’ 
the afperity oftheir pafricta, wheltky thef corro-. 
gate the membranes, and make them draw up* 
clofer. r Quincy. I 

The myrobalan hath parts of, contrary natures, 
for it is fweet and yet afirtngent . Bacon. 

The juice is very afiringent, and therefore of flow 
motion. Bacon's Natural ttificry. 

What diminiflieth fenfible perfpiratioti, en- 1 
creafeth the infenfible; for that reafon a ftrength- 
ening and afiringent diet bfken conduceth to this 
putyofe. *» ' Arbutbnot oh Aftmenh. 

Astrocrapev. n.fi [from arpi and 
ygx$u.] The feience of deferibing the 
ftars. Did}. 

Astrolabe, n.fi [of arig, and Ka&tTw, 
to take.] 

An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking 
the altitude of the pole, the fun, or ftars,. 
at fea. c 

A ftereographick projedion of the cir-r 
des of the fphere .upon the plain of fome 
great circle. Chambers. 

Astro'locer. n. fi [afiroleguSi Lat. from 
urpt and Ae7^.]j 

1. One that, fuppofing the influences of 
the ftars to have a caufal power, profefles 
to foretel or difeover events depending 
on thofe influences. 

Not unbkfe that which afirologcrs call a conjunc¬ 
tion of pljiyet), of no very benign «fpefi the one to 
the other. - Wotton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature« it depend* 
on the influence of the flars, fay the afirologcrs ; on 
the organs of the body, fay the naturalifts; it is the 
particular gift of heaven, fay the divines, both 
chriftians an^ heathens. Drxdtn. 

Afirologcrs, that future fates fore {hew. Pope. 

1 never heard a finer fatire again ft lawyers, than 
that of afirologcrs, when they pretend, by rules ol 
arc, to tell when a fait will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff or defendant. Swift. 

2. It was anciently ufed for one that un- 
derftood or explained the motions of the 
planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy afirologer, by perfpcfHve glafles, hath 
found in the ftars many things unknown to the an¬ 
cients. Raleigh. 

Astrolo'gian. h. fi [from aftrology .J 
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The twelve heufes of heaven, in the form wtiich 
afire/ogiam *u(e. Camden . 

«The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe 
No more than -can the afiroiogtan. Hudib at. 

AstROLO^CICAL. } J- re nr 

Astrolo'c.CK. 1 “ 4 - t from 

I. Profefling aftrology. 

Some feem a little afirolegical, as when they 
warn us from places of malign influence. WoRon. 

No afiro/ogick wiaard honour gains. 

Who has not oft been banifh'd, or in chains. 

y , Drydcjt, 

z. RelRUng to aftrology. 

Afircdopcal pra .ers feem to me to be built on at 
^good reafon as the predifHohs. Stillingfiecr. 

“ The pdetkdl fables are more ancient thin the 
afinlogteal influences, that were not known to flic 
Creeks till after Alexander the Great. Bentley • 

Astrolo'cically. adv. [from aftreh - 
gy •] In an aftrological manner. 

T§ AstroTocizb. yu. n . [from 
logy-} To pra6life aftrology. 

ASTRO:LOGY. ^ ji [ajirologia, Lat.] 
The practice of fore telling things by 

* the knowledge of the ftars; an art now 

* generally exploded, as irrational and 
falfe. 

. 1 know the learned think of the art o t aftrology 9 
that the ftars do not force ihe a&ioiu or wills of 
meh. Swift . 

Astro*nomer. n.fi [from £**<«*,a ftar, 
and a rule or law.] One that 

ftudieft the celeftial motions, r.nd the 
rules by which they are governed. 

The motions pf faflient under king* ought to 
be like the motion*, as the afirtmomers Ipeak of, in 
the inferiour orbs. _ Bacon • 

, Afironomers no longer doubt of the motion of the 
planets about die fan. Locke* 

The old and new afir onom ers in vain 
Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. 

Biackthort m 

Astrono'mical. > adj. [fromafiroxomy.] 
Astrono'mick. j Belonging to aftro- 

nomy. 

Our f irefathers marking certain mutations to 
happen in the fun’s progrefs through the xodiack, 
th^*y regiflrate and fet them down in their aftrono. 
mical canons. Brown’s Vulgar Lrrours* 

Can he not pafs an aftroncmick line. 

Or dreads the fun tn* imaginary fign. 

That he fliould ne’er advance to either pole ? 

Black more, 

Astrono'mically. ad*v . [from afire* 
nomical.] In an aftronomical manner. 
ASTRO^NOMY . n. fi. [^oro^ia, from 
arger, a ftar, and a law cr rnle.] 
A mixed mathematical fcience, teaching 
the knowledge of the celeftial bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, diftances, 
periods, eclipfes, and order. Pythago¬ 
ras taught that the earth and planets 
turn ronnd the fun, which Hands im¬ 
moveable in the centre. From the time 
of Pythagoras, aftronomy funk into ne- 
glett, till it was revived by the Ptole- 
mys, kings of Egypt ; and the Saracen# 
brought it from Africa to Spain, and re- 
ftored this fcience to Europe. Chambers. 

To this mutt be add •<! the underftanding of the 
globes, and the principles of geometiy and afirtmmy. 

Coil'/ y u 

A'stroscopy. #r. fi. [arif, a ftar, and 
crvrfa, to view.] Obfervaiion of the 
ftars. Did}. 

Astro-theology, n.fi. [from aftrum ,a 
ftar, aud theologia, diviuity.] Divinity 

founded 
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founded on the obfervation of the eelef- 
tial bodies. 

That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the 
motions of the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I 
ihevr in the preface of my AJbv-Tbedogy. 

Durham's P byfico-Tbeology. 

As u'i?DER. adv. [ayunbpan.Sax.] Apart; 
feparately; not together. 

Two indirect lines, the iorther that they are 
drawn out, the further they go afunder. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
S?nfe thinks the planets fpherc3 not much afundet^ 
What tells us thi n their diftance is fo far ? V, 

Greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us afumder . 

Paradife Loft. 

The fali'n archangel, envious of our ft ate. 

Seeks his advantage to betray us worfe ; 

Which, when a/under , will not prove too hard. 

For both together are each other’s guard. Dr den. 

Borne far ajunder by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and fteel they meet again. 

Dry deni Fables. 
All this metallick matter, both that which con¬ 
tinued afumder, and in fingle corpufcles, and that 
which was amaffed and concreted into nodules, 
fubfided. Woodward's Nauru/ Hifiory. 

Asy lum. n.f. [Lat. 3 urv\o», from a, not, 

and <rv* for, to pillage.] A place out of 

which he that has fled to it may uot be 

takeu ; a fanttuary ; a refuge ; a place 

of retreat and fecurity. 

# s ° faertd was the church to fome, that it had the 
right of an afylum, or fandluary. Ayhjft's Parergon. 

Asymmetry, it./, [from *, without, 
and erufufjLtT^iot, fymmetry.] 

1. Contrariety to fymmetry; dispropor¬ 
tion. 

The affnmetrm of the brain, as well as the de¬ 
formities of the legs or face, may be redified in 

time \ . # Crew. 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathe- 
maticks, for what is more ufually called 
incommenfurability; when between two 
quantities there is no common meafure. 

Asymptote. *. / [f r0 m *, priv. 
with, and wibu, to fall; which never 
meet ; incoincident.] Afymptotes are 
right lines, which approach nearer aud 
nearer to fome curve ; but which, though 
they and their curve were infinitely con¬ 
tinued, would never meet; and may be 
conceived as tangents to their curves at 
an infinite diflance. Chambers. 

Afymptote lines, though they may approach ftill 
rearer tog ether, till they are nearer than the leaft 
a fiignable diftance, yet, being ftiU produced infi¬ 
nitely, will never meet. Grew . 

Asymptotical, adj. [from afymptote.\ 
Curves are faid to be etfymptotical, when 
they continually approach, without a 
poffibility of meeting. 

JSr'NDEFON. / [^,W, of «, 
pnv. and ervtliu, to bind together.] A 
figure in graramp, when a conjun&ion 
copulative is omitted in a fentence; as, 
in •vent, nidi, •vici, 13 is left out. 

At. prep, [at, Saxon.] 

i. At, before a place, notes the nearnefs 
of the place i as, a man is at the houfe 
before he is in it. 

This cuftora continued among many, to fay 
lhe.r prayers at fountains. ^ Stiir,ngfieet. 

At, beforeaword fignifying time, notes 
the coexiftence of the time with the 
event; the word time is fometimes in- 
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eluded in the adje&ive ; we commonly 
fay, at a minute, at an hour, on a day, 
in a month. 

We thought it at the very firft a fign of cold 
affetfion. Hooker. 

How frequent to defert him, and ar laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milton. 

At the fame time that the ftorm beats upon the 
whole fpecics, we are falling foul upon one another. 

Addifcn. 

We made no efforts at all, where we could have 
moft weakened the common enemy, and, at the 
fame time, enriched ourfeh es. Swift. 

3. At, before a caufal word fignifies nearly 
the fame as ‘with , uoting that the event 
accompanies, or immediately fucceeds, 
the action of the caufe. 

At his touch. 

Such fandlity hath Heav’n giv’n his hand, 

They prcfently amend. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

O fir, when he (hall hear t>f your approach. 

If that young Arthur be not gore already, 

Ev’n at this hews he dies. Sbakefp. King John. 

Much at the fight was Adam in his heart 
Difmay’d. ^ Miltin's Paradife Lefi. 

High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d. 
That promifes a fall, and fbakes at ev’ry blaft. 

Dry den. 

4. At before a fuperlative adje£live implies 
in the fiat e ; as, at beft, in the ftate of 
moft perfe&ion, lAc. 

Confider any man as to his perfonal powers, they 
are not great $ for, at greateft, they rauft ftill be 
limited. ^ ^ South. 

We bring into the world with us a poor needy 
uncertain life, Ihort at the longeft, and unquiet at 
the beft. _ Temple. 

3 . At, before a perfon, is feldom ufed other- 
wife than ludicroufly ; as, he louged to 
be at him, that is, to attack him. 

6. At before a fubflantive fometimes figni¬ 
fies the particular condition or circum- 
fiances of the perfbn 5 as, at peace, in a 
ftate of peace. 

Under pardon, 

You are much more at talk for want of wifdom. 
Than prais’d for harmlefs mildnefs. Sbakefp. 

It bringeth the treafure of a realm into a few 
hands: for the ufurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game moft 
of the money will be in the boa. Bacon. 

Hence walked the fiend at large in Ipacious field. 

Milton. 

The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed. 

May run in failures, and at plcafurc feed. 

Drydcns Virgil. 

Deferted, at his utmoft need. 

By thofe his former bounty fed. Dryd. St.Ceeclha . 

What hinder'd either, in their native foil. 

At cafe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryd. Fab. 

Wife men arc fometimes over-borne, when they 
are taken at a di (advantage. Collier of Confidence. 

f hefc have been the maxihis they have been 
guided by : take thrfo from them, and they are 
perfectly at a loir, their compafs and pole-ft ar then 

are gone, and their underftanding is perfectly at a 
nonplus. Lchtt 

One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps 
from the back of another at full fpeed. 

Eopt s Ejfay on Homer 1 Battleu 
They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but 
purfue me to my very dreams. Swift. 

7. At before a futtftantlve fometimes marks 
employment or attention. 

We find fome arrived to that fottifhnefs, as to 
ou n roundly what they would be at. South. 

How d’ye find yourfelf? fays .the dodtor to bis 
pat ent. A little while after he is at It again, 
with a. Pray how d’ye find your body l L'tfiran gr. 

But Ihe who well enough knew wbac. 

Before he fpoke, he Would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend. Hud,bras. 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Peps. 
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8. At is fometimes the fame with furnijhed 
*1with , after the French a. 

lafufe his breaft with magnanimity. 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Sbakefp. 

9. At fometimes notes the place where any 
thing is, or atts. 

Your hulband is at hand, i hear his trumpet. 

Sbakefpeare. 

He that in tracing the vefiels began at the heart, 
though he thought not at all of a circulation, yet 
made he the firft true ftep towards the difeovery. 

Crew. 

To all you ladies now at land 
We men at fea indite. Buckburfl . 

Their various news I heard, of love and ftrife. 
Of ftorms at fea, and travels on the ftiore. Pope. 

10. At fometimes fignifies in immediate 
confequence of. 

Impeachments at the profecution of the houfe of 
commons, have received their determinations in 
the houfe of lords. Hair. 

11. At marks fometimes the effect pro¬ 
ceeding from an a£t 

Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coff. 

Dry den. 

Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this occafion. Addifon. 

Thofe may be of ufe, to confirm by authority 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reafoning. Arbvtbnot. 

12. At fometimes is nearly the fame as fe, 
noting fituatiou ; as, he was at the bot¬ 
tom, or top of the hill. 

She hath been known to come at the head of 
thefe rafeals, and beat her lover. Swift. 

13. At fometimes marks the occafion, like 

on. 

Others, with more helpful care, 

Cry’d out aloud. Beware, brave youth, beware 1 
At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn’d, and receiv'd him on his pointed fpear. 

Dry den. 

14. At fometimes feems to fignify in the 
power of, or obedient to. 

But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below. 

Art leaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd . 

15 .At fometimes notes the relation of a 
man to an attion. 

He who makes pleafure the vehicle of health, is 
a doftor at it in good earneft. Collier of Friendjbip • 

16. At fometimes imports the manner of 
an action. 

One warms you by degrees, the other fcts you on 
fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. 

Dryden't Fables » 

Hot with lef* ruin than the Bajan mole 
At once comes tumbling down* Dry den's JEncid. 

17. At, like the Freuch chtz, means fome¬ 
times application to, or dependence on. 

The worft authors might endeavour to pleafe us, 
and in that endeavour deferve fomething at our 
hands. Pope. 

18. At all. In any manner; in any ae- 
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Nothing more true than what you once let foil, 
Moft women have no chandlers at all. Pope. 

AT a b a l. n. f. A kind of labour ufed by 
the Moors. 

Children (hall beat our atabals and drums, 

And all the noify trades of war no more 

Shall wake the peaceful mom. Dryd. Den Sebafi. 

ATARA'XIA. 1 n.f. [«rExemp- 

Ataraxy. J tiou from vexation ; 
tranquillity. 

The feepticks aftcdled an indifferent equipon¬ 
derous neutrality, as the only means to their ata- 
raxta, and freedom from pafiionate difturbances. 

G/anxijlle's Scepfis. 

Ate. The preterite of eat. Sec To Ea r. 
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And by hit fide hu fteed the gratify forage ate. 

Spenjer. 

Even oar firft parents a re themfelves out of Pa- 
radife; and Job’s children junketted and feafted 
together often• South. 

ATHA'NOR. n.f. [a chymical term, bor¬ 
rowed from a$ata tO-j or, as others 
think, nun.] A digefting furnace to 
keep heat for fomc time ; fo that it may 
be augmented or dinunifhed at plcafure, 
by opening or Ihutting fomc apertures 
made on purpofe with fliders over them, 
called rcgiftcra. * Quincy. 

A'theism. n./. [from athtift. It is only 
of two fyilables in poetry.] The difbe- 
lief of a God. 

Cod never wrought miracles to convince a thrift*, 
becaufe his ordinary works convince it. Bacon • 
It is the common intereft of mankind, to punifii 
all thofe who would feduce men to atbcifm. Til/orjbn. 

A'THEIST. ft. f without God,] 

One that denies the exigence of God. 

To thefe that lober race of men, whole lives 
Religious titled them the fons of Cod, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 
Ignobly! to the trains, and to the fmiles. 

Of thefe fair a thrifts. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Though he were really a fpeculative athtift, , yet 
if he would but proceed rationally, he could not 
however be a practical at baft, nor live without 
Cod in this world. South. 

; Athtift, ufe thine eyes. 

And having view’d the order of the Ikies, 

Think, if thou, canft, that matter, blindly hurl’d 
Without a guidi, Ihould frame this wond'rous world. 

Creech. 

No abaft, as foch, can be a true friend, an af¬ 
fectionate relation, or a loyal fubje&. Bentley. 

A r THEisT. adj. Atheiftical; denying 
God. 

Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The athtift crew. Milton's Paradife Left. 

Athsi* stic al. adj. [fromatkeift .] Given 
to atheifm ; impious. 

Men are atheiftical , bccaufe they are firft vicious; 
and queftion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they 
hate the practice. South . 

Athei'stically./i^v. [from atheiftical.] 
In an atheiftical manner. 

J* it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 
hnner talk atbefticmlly, and feoff profanely at reli¬ 
gion, Ihould, inftead of vindicating the truth, ta¬ 
citly approve the fc offer ? South. 

I entreat fuch as arc atbdfticallj inclined, to con- 
fider thefe things. TiUotfem. 

At h e i' ST 1 c a l n ess. n.f. [from atheifti¬ 
cal.] The qnality of being atheiftical. 

hord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and 
snbdfticamtfs. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Athei stick, adj • [from atheift.] Given 
to atheifm. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a 
• Deity, and convinced all atheiftick gainfiyers. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A'thbl, Athelimc, Adel, and JE- 
thel, from add, noble. Germ. So 

jE their id is noble for ccnnfel ; JEtbelard , 
a noble genius ; JEtbelbert, eminently no¬ 
ble \ JEtbdnuarda noble proteftor. 

Gibfon 9 s Camden. 
A*th BOifs. adj. [oS«0-.] Atheiftick; god- 
lefs. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure. 

Suffers the hypocrite, or at barns prieft. 

To tread his faertd courts. Paradife Regained. 

ATHEROMA, n.f. [«$i from 
. pap or pulfe.] A .peeks of wen, which 
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neither caufes pain, difcolours the flein, 
nor yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them refembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called atheroma ; if it be like 
honey, melicerie) and if compofed of far, or a 
fu-ty fubftance, fteatoma. Sharp. 

Athero'm ATOtrs. adj. [from atheroma.] 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, 
or curay wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, 1 thought it 
atheromatous. fVifeman's Surgery. 

Athi'rst. ad<v. [from a and thirft.] 
Thirfty; in want of drink. 

With fcanty mcafure then fupply their food j 
And, when atbirft, reftrain ’em from die flood. 

Dryden. 

Athle'tick. adj. [from atbUia, Lat. 
oSaut})?, a wreftlcr.] 

1. Belonging to wreftling. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous; lufty; ro- 
buft. 

Seldom fhall one fee in rich families that 
athlciick foundnefs and vigour of conftitution, 
which is feen in cottages, where nature is cook, 
and necefiity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguiflies a man of honour from one 
of thofe athlciick brutes, whom undefervedly we 
call heroes. Dryden. 

Athwa'rt. prep, [from a and thwart.] 

1. Acrofs ; tranfverfe to any thing. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, 
by giving out a purpofe to break his bridge athwart 
the Heliefpont. Bacon's Effyt. 

Execrable ftiape! 

That dar'ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mifcrcatcd front athwart my way. 

Paradife Loft. 


proper 
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Has planted round thee, thou appear*# more fair. 

jtddifon. 

Athwa'rt. ad<v. a tort. 

s. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; 
crofsly. 

AH athwart there came 
A poft from Wales, leaden with heavy news. 

Sbalejpcare• 

2. Wrong: a tracers. t 

The baby beats the nurfc, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. Meofure for Mcafure. 

Ati'lt. adv. [from a and tilt.] 

1. In the manner of a tilter; with the 
aftion of a man making a thruft at an 
antagonift. 

In the city Tours 

Thou ran’ft atilt, in honour of my love, 

And ftol’ft away the ladies hearts from France. 

Sbakcjpcare . 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field* Hudibras - 

2. In the poftureof a barrel railed or tilt- 
‘ed behind, to make it run out. 

Such a man is always atilt $ his favours come 
hardly from him. Spc&ator. 

A'tlas. n . f . 

1. A colle&ion of maps, fo called proba¬ 
bly from a pifture of Atlas fupporting 
the heavens, prefixed to fomc collec¬ 
tion. 

2. A large fquarc folio 5 fo called from 
thefe folios, which, containing maps, 
were made large and fquarc. 

Sometimes the fupporters of a build- 
ing. ^ 

A rich kind of lilk or fluff made for 
women's clothes.. 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlaffex 
with gold and filver, or witbou u Spt&atar. 
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Atmosphere. n.f. [arp*', vapour, and 

ertpaTpL, a Iphere.] 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world 
is the air, or atmtfpberc | a light, thin, fluid, or 
fpringy body, that encompafles the folid earth on 
>11 fide*. L eke. 

Immenfe the whole excited atmofpbere 
Impetuous rufhes o’er the founding world. Tbomfin. 

Atmosphe rical, adj. [from atmo - 
fpherejy Confifting of the atmofjpherc ; 
belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incum¬ 
bent otmfpberical cylinder, as a part of the weight 
refitted. Boyle. 

A TOM. n.f. [atomus, Lat. «Tspc0-.] 

1. Such a final! particle as cannot be 

phydcally divided: and thefe arc the 
firft rudiments, or the component parts, 
of all bodies. Quincy. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms , bc- 
Naufe, by reafon of their perfect fblidity, they were 
really indivifible. Ray. 

See plaftick nature working to this end. 

The Angle atoms each to other tend. 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

Pope. 

2. Any thing extremely fmall. 

It is as eafy to count atoms, as to refolve the 
propofitions of a lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ato'm i c a l. adj. [ from atom.] 

1. Confifting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clesrer in their 
continuities, than in powders and atomical divifions. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours* 

2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal do&rine of the ate - 
mi cal phiiofophy. Bentley's Sermons• 

A'tomist. n.f. [from ^ar*.] One that 
holds the atomical phiiofophy, or do&rine 
of atoms. 

The atomifts, who define motion to be a paf- 
fage from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one fynonymousword for another? 

Locke. 

Now can judicious atomifts conceive. 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give? 

Blackmore. 

A'tomy. n.f An obfolete word for atom. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Shakefp, 

To ATO'NE. <v. n. [from at one , as the 
etymologifts remark, to be at one, is 
the fame as to be in concord. This de¬ 
rivation is much confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing pafiage of Shakclpcare, and ap¬ 
pears to be the fenfe ftiil retained in 
Scotland.] 

1. To agree ; to accord. 

He and Aufidius can no more atoke. 

Than violenteft contrariety. Sbakefp. Ccrhlanus. 

2. To ftand as an equivalent^Jor fome- 
thing; and particularly ufed of expi¬ 
atory facrifices, with the particle for 
before the thing for which fomc thing 
elfe is given. 

From a mean ftock the pious Decii came; 

Yet fuch their virtues, that their lofs alone 
For Rome and all our legions did atone. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
The good intention of a man of weight and 
worth, or a real friend, feldom atones for the un- 
eafinefs produced by his grave repreientatione. 

Locke. 

Let thy fublime meridian courfe 
For Mary’s fetting rays atone : 

Our luftre, with redoubled force. 

Muff now proceed from thee alone. Prior. 
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His virgin (word v'Egyfihus' veins Imbrued; 
The murd’rer fell, and blood aton'dfor blood. 

pope. 

To Ato'ne. v. a. 

1. To reduce to concord. 

If any contention arofe, he knew none fitter to 
be their judge, to atone and take up their quarrels, 
but hirolelf. Drwnm. 

2. To expiate ; to anfwer for. 

Soon (hould yon boafiert ceafe their haughty 
ftrife. 

Or each atone hi* guilty love with life. Peps. 

Ato'nement.. n.f. [from atone.] 

1. Agreement; concord. 

He fecks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo’Aer and your brother?. 

Shakefpeare. 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent: with 

form 

And the Levites were purified, and Aaron made 
an atonement for them to cleanfe them. Numbers. 

Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for the wri¬ 
ters, that they profels loyalty to the government, 
and Iprinkle fome arguments in favour of the dif- 
fcnters, and, under the (belter of popular politicks 
and religion, undermine the foundations of all pi¬ 
ety and virtue. Swift. 

Ato'p. ad*v. [from a and toft.] On the 
top ; at the top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
The work at of a kingly palace-gate. 

Paradife Left. 

What is extracted by water from coffee is the 
oil, which often fwims at p of the decoftion. 

Arbutbnott on Aliments. 

Atrabil a'rkan. adj. [from atra bilis , 
black choler.] Melancholy; replete with 
black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vif- 
cous, pitchy confidence of the fluids, makes all 
fecretion* difficult and (paring. 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Atrabila'rious. adj. [from atra bilis, 
black choler.] Melancholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of 
ferum, or finer and more volatile paru, it atrabi - 
larvMi ; whereby it it rendered grofs, black, unc¬ 
tuous, and earthy. Quincy. 

From this black aduft date of the blood, they 
are atrabilarvms . Arbutbnot on Air. 

Atrabila'riousness. n.f. [from atra- 
hilarious .] Tbfe Hate of being melan¬ 
choly ; repletion with melancholy. 

Atrame'ntal. adj. [from atramentum , 
ink. Lat.] * Inky; black. 

If we enquire in what part of vitriol thit atra-. 
mental and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will 
fcem efpecially to lie in the more fixed fait thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Atrame'ktoui.^'. [from air amentum, 
ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

I am not Jatisfied, that thofe black and atra- 
mentous (pots, which feem to reprefent them, are 
ocular. Brown. 

ATRCXCIOUS. adj. [atrex, Lat.] Wicked 
in a high degree; enormous ; horribly 
criminal. 

An advocate is neceflary, and therefore audi¬ 
ence ought not to be denied him in defending 
caufes, unlefa it be an atrocious offence. 

Ay life's Par ergon. 

Atro'ciously .ad*v. [from atrocious .T In 
an atrocious manner ; with great wick- 
ednefs. 

Atro'ciousnesi. n.f. [from atrocions.] 
The quality of being enormoufly crimi¬ 
nal. 

Atro'city. n.f. [atrocitas, Lat.] Hor¬ 
rible wickednefs; excels of wickednefs. 


I never recal it to mind, wMiout a deep afio- 
nlffiment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
faft in a Chridian court. _ fVotton. 

They defired judice might be done upon of¬ 
fenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deferred. 

Clarendon. 

A'trophy. n.f. [aTRofia.] Wantofnou- 
rilhment; a dileafe in which what is 
taken at the mouth cannot contribute to 
the fupport of the body. 

Pining atrophy , 

Marafmus, and wide-wading pedilence. Milton. 

The mouths of the lafteals may be (but up by 
a vifeid mucus, in which cafe the chyle pafietb 
by Aooi, and the peribn fallctb into an atrophy. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To ATTA'CH. *v. a. [attacker, Fr.] 

1. To arrelt; to take or apprehend by 

commandment or writ. Cowell. 

Eftfoont the guards, which on his date did wait, 
Attach'd that traitor falfe, and bound him ffrait. 

Spenjer. 

The Tower was chofen, that if Clifford ihould 
accufe great ones, they might, without fufpicion or 
noife, be prefentlf attached. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bohemia greets you. 

Defires you to attach his ion, who has 

Hitf dignity and duty both cad off. Shakefpeare. 

2. Sometimes wi th the particle of but not 
in prefent ufe. 

You, lord archbiihop, and you, lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treafon I attach you both. Shakefpeare. 

3. To feize in a judicial manner. 

France hath flaw'd the league, and hath at¬ 
tach'd 

Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Sbakefp. 

4. To lay hold on, as by power. 

I cannot blame thee. 

Who am myfclf attach'd with wearineft, 

Tn th’ dulling of my (pints. Shakefpeare. 

5. To win; to gain over; to enamour. 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs. 

And charming fymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

6 . To fix to one’s interelL 

The great and rich depend on thofe whom 
their power or their wealth attaches to them. 

Rogers. 

At t a'c h m e n t. n. f. [attachment , Fr. ] 

1. Adherence; fidelity. 

The Jews are remarkable (or an attachment to 
their own country. Addifon. 

2. Attention; regard. 

The Romans burnt this lad fleet, which Is ano¬ 
ther mark of their fmall attachment to the fea. 

Arbutbnot on Coins . 

3. An apprehenfion of a man to bring 
him to anfwer an aftion; and (brne- 
times it extends to his moveables. 

4. Foreign attachment , is the attachment of 
a foreigner’s goods found within a city, 
to fatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTA'CK. •v.a. [< attaquer , Fr.] 

1. To aflault an enemy: oppofed to de¬ 
fence. 

The front, the rear 

Attack , while Y vo thunders in the centre. Philip- 

Thofe that attack generally get the viftory, 
though with difadvantage of ground. 

Cane's Campaigns. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with 
fatire, confutation, calumny; as, the 
declaimer attacked the reputation of his 
adversaries. 

Atta'ck. n.f. [from the verb.] An aflault 
upon an enemy. 

He&or oppofes, and continues the attack \ in 
which Sarpcdon makes the fir A breach in the wall. 
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If, appris’d of the fevere attack, 

The country be (hut up. *Tbomfon. 

I own *twas wrong, when thousands call’d me 
back. 

To make that hopelefs, ill-ad vis’d attack. Young. 

Atta'cker. n.f [from attack.] The 
perfon that attacks. 

To ATTA'IN. r v. a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo, 
Lat.] 

1. To gain ; to procure ; to obtain. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without 
the means, nay by means that are quite contrary 
to it ? ‘Tillotfon. 

All the nobility here could not attain the fame 
favour as Wood did. Swift . 

2. To overtake; to come up with: a 
fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifli 
king, and to have given him battle, but not at¬ 
taining him in time, fet down before the caAle of 
Aton. Bacon, 

3. To come to ; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains j I fee his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

4. To reach 5 to equal. 

So the firA precedent, if it be good, is feldom 
attained by imitation. Bacon, 

To Atta'in. 11. n, • 

1. To come to a certain flate: with to. 

Milk Will Toon feparate itfelf into a cream, 
and a more ferous liquor, which, after twelve 
days, attains to the higheft degree of acidity. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it Is 
high ; I cannot attain unto it. Pfalm cxxxix. 6. 

To have knowledge in mo A objects of contem¬ 
plation, is what the mind of one man can hardly 
attain unto. Locke . 

Atta'in. n. ft [from the verb.] The 
thing attained; attainment: a word not 
in ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moA fplendid ter¬ 
rene attains , are akin to that which to-day ia 
in the field, and to-morrow is cut*down. 

Clanvillis Scepftu 

Atta'in a blv. adj. [from attain.] That 
which may be attained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglefts the obtaining unfpeakabic 
good, which he is perfuaded is certain and attain¬ 
able. ffillotfon. 

None was propofed that appeared certainly at¬ 
tainable , or of value enough. Regers. 

Atta'in ableness, n.f [from attain* 
able.] The quality of being attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of- outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
pofleflbr, or its attaineiblenef* by them. Cbeync. 

Atta'inder, n.f. [from To attain.} 

1. The aft of attainting in law; convic¬ 
tion of a crime. See 2 * Attaint. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly 
to have the attainders of all of his party reverfed ; 
and, on the other fide, to attaint by parliament his 
enemies. Bacon. 

Taint; fully of charafter. 

So fmooth he daub'd his vice with (hew of virtue. 
He liv'd from all attainder of fufpeft. Sbakefp. 

Attainment, n.f. [from attain.] 

1. That which is attained ; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great at¬ 
tainment to be able to talk much, and little to the 
purpofe. GlanvilUg 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the 
perfection of the univerfe. Grew. 

2. The aft or power of attaining. 

The Scripture muA be fufficient to imprint in 
us the charafter of all things ncccflary for the 
$%tainmcnt of eternal life, * Hooker. 
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Education *m extent more targe, of time (tarter, 
and of attainment more certain. Milt**. 

Government is an art above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius. South. 

If the fame actions be the inftruments both of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happinefs, they 
would neverthelefc fail in the attainment of this 
lift end, if they proceeded from a delire of the 
firft. Addifen. 

The great care of God for our falvation mud 
appear in the concern he exprefled for our attain¬ 
ment of it. Rogm. 

To Atta'int. *v. a. [< attinter , Fr.] 
z. To difgracc ; to cloud with ignominy. 

Hit warlike (held 

Was all of diamond perfect pure and clean. 

For (o exceeding (none his glidering ray. 

That Phoebus golden face it did attaint. 

As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. 

Fairy S^neen. 

2. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch 
as are found/guilty of fome crime or 
offence, and efpecially of felony or trea* 
fbn. A man is attainted two ways, by 
appearance, or by proccfs. Attainder 
by appearance is by confefiioii, battle, 
or verdi&. Confeffion is double; one 
at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indi&ment read, be¬ 
ing afked guilty or not guilty, anfwers 
Guilty, never putting himfelf upon the 
verdifl of the jury. The other is be¬ 
fore the coroner or fan&uary, where he, 
upon his confeffion, was in former times 
conftrained to abjure the realm; which 
kind is called attainder by abjuration. 
Attainder by battle is, when the party 
appealed, and choofing to try the truth 
by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quilhed. Attainder by verdict is, when 
the prifoner at the bar, anfwering to 
the indictment Not guilty, hath an in- 
queft of life and death palling upon him, 
and is by the verdict pronounced guil¬ 
ty. Attainder “-by procefs is, where a 
party flies, and is not found till five 
times called publickly in the county, 
and at lad outlawed upon hit default. 

Co-well. 

Were it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor 
or felon Ihould be attainted , but a parliament mud 
be called ? Spenfer. 

Imuft ofiend before I be attainted • Sbakefpeare. 

$. To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any pafiion of inflaming love. Sbakefpeare. 

Atta'int. n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Any thing injurious ; as illnefs, weari- 
nefs. This fenfe is now obfblete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jpt of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night} 

But frefijly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful femblance. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

a. Stain ; fpot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfc 
of} nor any man an attaint , hut be carries fomc 
ftain of it. Sbakefpeare. 

3. [In horiemanfhip.] A blow or wound on 
the hinder feet of an boric. Far. Di£t . 

Atta'inturb. n.f. [from attaint.] Le¬ 
gal cenfure ; reproach ; imputation. 

Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck. 
And her attmnture will be Humphry*s fall. Sbak. 

To Atta'm inatb. v. a. [attamino, Lat.] 
To corrupt; o fpoil.. 


Sbak. 
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To Attb'mpee* v. a. [ attmfero, Lat.] 

1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture 
of fomething clfe; to dilute. 

Nobility attemper* fovereignty, and draws the 
eyes of the people foraewhat aflde from the line 
royal. Bacpn. 

Attemper'd funs arife, 

Swect-beam’d, and (bedding oft thro* lucid clouds 
A pleating calnrf. Tbomfon. 

2. To foften ; to mollify. 

His early providence could likewife have attem¬ 
pered his nature therein. Bacon. 

Thofe fmiling eyes, attempering ev’ry ray, 

Shone fweetly lambent with ccleftial day. Pope. 

3. To mix in juft proportions; to regu¬ 
late. 

She to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight. 
Attemper'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. 

Spenfer. 

4. To fit to fomething clfe. 

Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old. 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

To Attb'mFerate. *v. a , [. attempero , 
Lat.] To proportion to fomething. 

Hope mud be proportioned and attemperate to 
the promife; if it exceed that temper and propor¬ 
tion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. 

* Hammond'* Prafl. Catecbifm • 

To Attempt. *v. a . [ at tenter , Fr.] 

1. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 

He flattering hia difpleafure, 

Tript me behind, got praifes of the king 
For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. 

Who, in all things wife and juft. 

Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with ftrenglh entire and free-will arm’d. 

Milton. 

2. To try ; to endeavour. 

I have neverthelefs attempted to fend unto you, 
for the renewing of brotherhood and friend (hip. 

.1 Mac . xii. 17. 

To Atte'mpt. v. n. To make an attack. 

1 have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which among fome is yet very facred. Gian. Seep. 

Horace his monfter with woman’s head above, 
and filhy extreme below, anfwers the fliape of the 
ancient Syrens that attempted upon Ulyfles. 

\ Brown'* Vulgar Errours. 

Atte'mpt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we thall long live in peace and quietnefs, without 
any attempt* upon us. Bacon. 

2. An eflay ; an endeavour. 

Alack! 1 am afraid they have awak’d. 

And ’tie not done } th* attempt, and not die deed, 
Confounds us. Sbakefpeare * Macbeth. 

He would have cry’d} but hoping that he 
dreamt. 

Amazement tied his tongue, and flopp’d th’ attempt. 

Dryden. 

1 fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural 
hi ft ary of foiliis. Woodward on Foffh. 

Atte'mpt able. adj. [from attempt .] 
Liable to attempts or attacks. 

The gentleman touching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wife, and lets attempt able , than the rareft 
of our ladies. Sbakefpeare. 

Atte'mftbr. n.f [from attempt .] 

1 . The perfon that attempts; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu'd 
Again ft th’ attempter of thy Father’^ throne. Milt. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no factors for glory or treafure, but 
diGnterefted attempter * for the univerfal good. 

• Gin mu HU's Scepjiu 

To ATTE'ND. *v. a. [attendre, Fr. attemdo , 
Lat.] 

1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 

The diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempeft, doth 

not attend the uuiLUul words of a pafltagcr. 

Sidney. 
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The crow doth ting as fweetly as the ftork. 

When neither is attended. Sbakefpeare• 

2. To wait on ; to accompany as an infe- 

riour, or a fervant. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attend* the emperoor in his royal court. Sbalejjp. 

3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He was at prefent ftrong enough to have flopped 
or attended Waller in his weftern expedition. 

Clarendon • 

4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 

5. To accompany 5 to be appendant to. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically borne. 

That fear attend* her not- Sbakefpeare.. 

My pray’ra and wiihes always (hall attend 
The friends of Rome. Addifon't Cato, 

- A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the 
flomach, attended with a fever. Arbutb. on Diet . 

6. To expett. This fenfe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeft, as all the people attended 
therein the very end of the world, and judgment 
day. Raleigh'* Hifiory% 

7. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge tick pertons to attend. 

And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. 

Spenfer. 

8. To be confequent to. 

The Duke made that unfortunate defeent ujvon 
Rhce, which was afterwards attended with many 
unprofperous attempts. Clarendon. 

9. To remain to; to await j to be in (lore 
for. 

To him, who hath a profpe& of the ftatc that 
attend* all men after this, the meafures of good 
and evil are changed. hocke. 

10. To wait for infidioufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the 
hunter, attend* thee at the orchard end. 

Sbakefp. 7 *xvelftb Night. 

11. To be bent upon any object. 

Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attend* 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. 

Dryden. 

12. To ftay for. 

I died whilft in the womb he ftaid. 

Attending nature’s law. Sbakefp. Cjmbeline • 

I haften to our ownj nor will relate 
Great Mithridates’ and rich Crcefus’ fate | 

Whom Solon wifely counfeli'd to attend 
The name of happy, till bc/know his end. Creecb. 

Three days 1 promis’d to attend my doom. 

And two long days and nights are yet to come. 

Dryden. 

To Atte'nd. v. n. 

1. To yield attention.. 

But, thy relation now! fot I attend. 

Pleas’d with thy words. Milton • 

Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two 
objects, if you employ your fpirit upon a book or 
a bodily labour,jyou have no room left for fenfuai 
* temptation# FayUr* 

2. To ftay; to delay. 

This firft true caufe, and f aft good end. 

She cannot here lb well and truly fee; 

For this perfection (he mu ft yet attend. 

Till to her Maker ibe efpoufed be. Davki* 

Plant anemome8 after the firft rains, if you 
will have flowers very forward § but it is furer to 
attend till OClober. Evelyn » 

3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof unto a covetous fprite 
Commanded was, who thereby did atttnd 
And warily awaited. Fairy S^neen% 

4. To wait, as compelled by authority. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a lefturer re¬ 
commended by him, he was required to attend 
upon the committee ,aad not difeharged tiif th* 
houfes met again. Clarendon • 

Atte'ndanCB. n.f. [attendance, Fr.] 

1. The a& of waiting on another; or of 
femng. 

Ldajic* 
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J dance attendant* here, 

I chink the duke will not be fpoke withal. Sbak. 

For he, of whom thefe things are fpoken, per¬ 
tained* to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13. 

The other, after many years attendance upon 
the duke, wa* now one cl the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendon « 

2. Service. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thole that (he calif fervants ?' 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 

Attendance none fball need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thofe two. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

4. Attention; regard. 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
do&rine. 1 Tbn. iv. 13. 

3. Expeftation : a fenfe now out of ufe. 

That which caufeth bittemefs in death, is the 
languifhing attendance and expectation thereof ere 
it come. Honker. 

Attendant. adj. [< attendant , Fr.] Ac¬ 
companying as fubordinate, or conse¬ 
quential. 

Other funs, perhaps. 

With their attendant moons, thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light. Par* Left. 

Attendant. n.f. 

1. One that attends. 

I will be returned forthwith $ difmifs your at¬ 
tendant there; look it be done. Sbakejp. Othello. 

2. One that belongs to the train. 

When fomc gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whifperi fird and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants. Dry den. 

3. One that waits the pleafure of another, 
as a fuitor or agent. 

1 endeavour that my reader may not wait long 
for my meaning : to give an ajtendant quick dif- 
patch is a civility. Burnet's Theory. 

4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a constant attendant at all meetings re¬ 
lating to charity, without contributing. Swift. 

5. [In law.] One that oweth a duty or 

fervice to another ; or, after a fort, de¬ 
pended upon another. Cowell. 

6. That which is united with another, as 
a concomitant or confequent. 

Govern well thy appetite, left fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant , death. 

Milton. 

They fecure themfelves fird from doing no¬ 
thing, and then from doing ill; the one being 
fo dofe an attendant on the other, that it is fcarce 
pofiible to fever them. Decay of Piety. 

He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attend¬ 
ant of noble fpirita, which prompted him to engage 
in travels. Pope. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or 
consequent* chat will be concerned in a queftion. 

Hiatts. 

Atti'nder. n.f. [from attend.] Com¬ 
panion ; affociate. 

The gypfies were there. 

Like lords to appear. 

With fuch their at tenders 

As you thought offenders. Ben Jcnfon. 

Atte'nt. adj. [at tent us, Lat.] Intent; 
attentive ; heedful ; regardful. 

Now mir.e eyes fball be open, and mine ears 
atteut unto the prayer that if made in this place. 

% Cbron. vii. 15. 

What can then be left in me than defire 
To fee thee, and approach thee, whom 1 know 
Declar'd the Son of God, to hear atient 
Thy wifdom, and behold thy goolike deeds ? Milt. 

Read your chapter in your prayers: little inter¬ 
ruptions will make your prayers lefts tedious, and 
^ourfclf more client upon them. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


Being denied communication by their ear, their 
•yes are more vigilant, at tent, and heedful. Holder. 

To jvant of judging abilities, we may add their 
want" qf leifure to apply their minda to fuch a 
feriouf and assent confederation. South. 

A'ttBntates. n. f [attentata, Lat.] 
Proceedings in a court of judicature, 
pending fuit, and after an inhibition is 
decreed and gone out ; thofe things 
which are doue after an extrajudicial 
appeal, may likewiie be iiiled attentates . 

dyliffe. 

Attention, n.f. [, attention , Fr.] The 
aft of attending or heeding ; the aft of 
bending the mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men 
Jnforce attention like deep harmony. Sbakefpeare. 

He perceived nothing but filence, and figns of 
attention to what he would further fay. Bacon. 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd. Milton. 

By attention , the ideas that offer themfelves are 
taken notice of, and, as it were, regiftered in the 
memory. Locke. 

Attention is a very neceffary thing 5 truth doth 
not always fir ike the foul at fird fight. Watts. 

Attentive, adj. [from attent.] Heed¬ 
ful ; regardful; full of attention. 

Being moved with thefe, and the like your ef¬ 
fectual difeourfes, whereunto we gave mod attent¬ 
ive ear, till they entered even unto our fouls. 

Hooker. 

I’m never merry when I hear fweet mufick. 
-—The reafon is, your fpirits are attentive . 

Sbokejfeare s Merchant of Venice. 

1 faw mod of them attentive to three Sirens, dif- 
tiguifbed by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and 
Pleafure. Tatler. 

A critick is a man who, on all occaftons, it 
more attentive to what is wanting than what is 
prefent. Addifon. 

Mufick’a force can tame the furious bead ; 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar rellrain 
His rage; the lion drop his cicfied main. 

Attentive to the fong. Prior. 

Attentively. adv. [from attentive.] 
HeedfuIIy ; carefully. 

If a man look fharply and attentively , he (hall 
fee Fortune; for though (be be blind, (be is not 
invifible. Bacon. 

The caufe of cold is s quick fpirlt in a cold 
body ; as will appear to any that (hall attentively 
conGder nature. Bacon. 

At t in t 1 v e pi b sa. n.f [from attentive. ] 
The ftate of being attentive ; heedful- 
nefs; attention. 

At the relation of the queen's death, bravely 
confeffed and lamented by tl>e king, how often- 
tiveneft wounded bis daughter. Sbsk. Win. Tale. 

Atte'nuant. adj. [attetmam, Lat.] 
What has the power of making thin, 
or diluting. 

To ATTE'NUATE. v. a. [aitenno, Lat.] 
To make thin, or (lender : oppofed to 
eondenfe , or incraffate, or thicken . 

The finer part belonging to the juice of grspes, 
being attenuated and fubtilized, was changed into 
an ardent fpirit. Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only dif- 
folves the (bell, but alfo attenuates the white con¬ 
tained in it into a limpid water. Wijeman's Surg. 

It is of the nature of acids to difiolve or at¬ 
tenuate , and of alkalies to precipitate or incraffate. 

Newton's Opticks. 

The ingredient* are digeded and attenuated by 
heat; they are ftirred and conftantly agitated by 
wind*. At bulb not. 

Attenuate, adj. [from the 
Made thin, or (lender. 

Vivification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate , 

which the cold doth congeal and coagulate* Bacon. 


verb.] 


Attenu'ation. n. f. [from attenuate.] 
The aft of making any thing thjn or 
(lender ; leflening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of a 
bell, the found will be according to the inward 
concave of the bell; whereas the elifion or atte¬ 
nuation of the air, can be only between the ham¬ 
mer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon • 

A'ttbr. n.f. [atep, Sax. venom.] Cor¬ 
rupt matter. A word much ufed in 
Lincolnfliire. - Skinner. 

To Attest, v. a. [alteftor, Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of; to witnefs. 

Many particular fa&s are recorded in holy writ, 
attefted by particular pagan authors. Addifon . 

2. To call to witnefs; to invoke as con-, 
feious. 

The facred dreams, which heav'n's Imperial 
fiate 

At tefts in oaths, and fears to violate. Dry den. 

Atte'st. n. f. [from the verb.] Witnefs; 
teftimony ; atteftation. 

The mtteft of eyes and ears. Sbakefpeare* 

With the voice divine 

Nigh chunderftruck, th* exalted man, to whom 
Such high attfl was giv'n, a while furvey’d 
With wonder* Paradifc Regained* 

Attbsta'tion. n.f [from attejl.] Tef¬ 
timony ; witnefs; evidence. 

There remains a fecond kind of pereroptori- 
nefs, Of thofe who can make no relation without: 
an mtteftation of its certainty. Gov. of the Tongue* 
The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, 
will give attfftation to what I write; thefe are fo 
obvious that 1 need not feek for a compurgator. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory ^ 
We may derive a probability from the attefta - 
tion of wife and honed men by word or writing, o r 
the concurring witnefs of multitudes who hav e 
feen and known what they relate. Watts . 

To AttiNge. v. a. [ attingo , Lat.] To> 
touch lightly or gently. 

To ATTl'RE. v. a. [attircr , Fr.] 
drefs ; to habit; to array. 

Let it likewife your gentle bread infpire 
With fwcet infufion, and put you in mind. 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attire r 
Proud Daphne. w Spenjer^ 

My Nan (halibe the queen of all the fairies 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Sbakefpeare*s Merry Wives of Windfor.. 
With the linen mitre (hall he be attired* 

Lev. xvi. 4. 

Now the iappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms. Philips .. 

Att /re. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Clothes; drefs ; habit. 

It is no more di(grace to Scripture to have left 
things free to be ordered by the church, than for 
Nature to have left it to the wit of man to devife 
his own attire. Hooker* 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in ac¬ 
count, and the gown to be in ufe among them. 

. Davies on Ireland* 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire 
Hath cod a mala of publick treafury. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. p. fi*. 
And in this cosrfe attire, which I now wear. 
With God and with the Mufct l confer. Donut* 
When lavifii nature, with her bed attire , 

Clothe* the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. Waller* 

I pafa their form, and ev'ry charming grace. 

But their attire, like liveries of u kind, 

All rich and rare, is frelb within my mind. Drydi 

z . [In hunting.] The horns of a buck or 
dag. 

3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is 
divided into three parts, the empale- 
ment, die foliation, and the attire, 

which is either florid or femiform. 

Flor id- 


Dili. 

To 
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Florid attire , called thrums dr fuits, as 
in the flowers of marigold and tanfey, 
confifts foraetimcs of two, but commonly 
of three part*. The outer part is the 
floret, the body of which is divided at 
the top, like the cowflip flower, into 
flve diltinCt parts. Semiform attire con¬ 
fifts of two parts, the chives and apices; 
one upon each attire. Did. 

Atti'rer. n.f. [from at/ire,] One that 
4* ires another; a drefler. Did. 

At titude. n.f. [attitude, Fr. from at to, 
Jtal.] The pofture or action in which 
a ftatue or painted figure is placed. 

Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the 
beauty and attitude of a figure. Pricr's Dedication, 

They were famous originals that gave rile to 
ftatues, with {he fame air, pofture, and attitudes. 

Addifon. 

Atto'llent. adj. [ at folk ns, Lat.] That 

which raifes or lifts up. 

I ftiall farther take notice of the exquifite libra- 
tjon of the attoUeut and depriment mufcles. 

Durham's Pbyjico-Theobgy. 

AtioBney. n. f. [at tor not us, low Lat. 
from tour, F r. Ctlui qui vient a tour dfau - 
trui.$ qui altcrius vices fubitf\ 

f. Such aperfon as byconfent, command¬ 
ment, or requeft, takes heed, fees, and 
takes^ upon him the charge of other 
men’s bufinefs, in their abfence. At - 
torney is either general or fpecial: At¬ 
torney general is he that by general au¬ 
thority is appointed to all our affairs or 
fuits ; as the attorney general of the king, 
which is nearly the lame with Procura¬ 
tor Cafar is in the Roman empire. At¬ 
torneys general are made either by the 
king’s letters patent, or by our ap¬ 
pointment before juftices in eyre, in 
open court. Attorney fpecial or particu¬ 
lar , is he that is employed in one or 
more caufes particularly fpecificd. There 
are alfo, in refpeCfc of the divers courts, 

attorneys at large , and attorneys fpecial , 

belonging to this or that court only. 

Cowell. 

Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame 
with proftora in the civil law, and loliciton in 
court! of equity. Attorneys fue out writ! or pro- 
cefs, or commence, carry on, and defend a&ions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other per- 
ions, in the courts of common law. None arc 
admitted to aft without having ferved a clerk £hip 
for five yean, taking the proper oath, being en¬ 
rolled, and examined by the judges. The attor¬ 
ney general pleads within the bar. To him come 
warrant! for making out patent!, pardons, &c. 
and he is the principal manager >f all law a ft airs 
of the crown. Chambers* 

I am a fubjeft. 

And challenge law t attorneys are deny’d me. 

And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shahjpeare. 

The king's attorney , on the contrary. 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeflSons. 

Shakefpeare . 

Defeat ring quacks with curfes fled the place. 
And vile attorneys , now an ufelefs race. Pope. 

2. It was anciently nfed for thofe who did 
any bufinefs for another; now only in 
law. 

1 will attend my hu/band $ it is my office; 

And will have no attorney but myfelf; 

And therefore let me have him home. Shake/p . 

f© AttoRney. v. a. [from the noun; 
the verb is now not in ufe.] 


Milton. 


ATT 

I. To perform by proxy. 

Their encounters, though not perfonil, have 
been royally attomied with interchange of gftti. 

$%4nufpeart. 

i. To eniploy as a proxy. 

“ As I was then 

Adverdfing, and holy to your bd finds. 

Nor changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attomied to your fervicc. Shakefpeare. 

Attorneyship, n. f [from attorney .] 
The office of an attorney ; proxy ; vi¬ 
carious agency. 

But marriage is a matter of more worth. 

Than to be dealt in by attomeyfhip. Shakefpeare. 

AttVurnment. n.f [attournement, Fr.] 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 
or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or 
obtaincth any lands or tenements of 
another, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poftcfiion. Cowell. 

To ATTRAXT . v. a. [< attraho , at trad tan , 

Lat.] 

1. To draw to fomething. 

A man fhould lcarce perfuade the affeftions 
of the loadftone, or that jet and amber attradetl 
ftraws and light bodies. Brown's Vnlgar Errours. 

The Jingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attrad , at trailed to, the next in place 
Form'd and impeli’d its neighbour to embrace. 

Pope. 

2. To allure ; to invite. 

Adorn'd 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attrad 
Thy love ; not thy fubjedtion. 

Shew die care of approving all aliicns fo as 
may moft effectually at trail all to this profeftion. 

Hammond. 

Deign to be lov'd, and ev’ry heart fubdue! 

What nymph could e’er at trad fuch crowds as 
you i Pope. 

Attract, n.f [from To attrad .] At¬ 
traction ; the power of drawing: not in 
nfe. 

Feel darts and charms, attrads and flames. 

And woo and contrail in their names. Hudibras. 

At t r a'c t i c a l. adj. [from attrad .] Hav¬ 
ing the power to draw to it. 

Some ftones are endued with an cleftrical or 
attradical virtue. Ray on the Creation. 

Attraction, n.f [from attrad .] 

1. The power of drawing cny thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies, and the attradion in gold of the 
fpirit of quickfilver at diftance; and the attradion 
of heat at diftance ; and that of fire to naphtha; 
and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif¬ 
tance 5 and divers others, we ftiall handle. Bacon. 

Load ftones and touched needles,* laid long in 
quickfilver, have not amitted their attradion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Attradion may be performed by impulfe, or fome 
other means 5 1 ule that word, to fignify any force 
by which bodies tend towards one another. 

Newton's Optickt. 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attradion of my good parts afide, I 
have no, other charm*. Shakefpeare • 

At t fc a'c t 1 v e . adj . [from attrad. ] 

1. Having the power to draw any thing. 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attradive virtue, and their own, 

Incited, dance about him various rounds ? Milton. 

Some, the round earth's cohefion to fecure. 

For that hard talk employ magnetick power ; 
Remark, fay they, the globe with wonder own 
Its nature. Like the fam'd attradive ft one. 

Btaeksnore. 

Bodies aft by the attraftions of gravity, mag- 
neafm, and cltftricity ; and thefe inftanccs make 
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St not Improbable but there may be more attradive 
powers than thefe. Newton. 

2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 

Happy is Hermit, wherefoe'er (he lies; 

Fof file hath bleflcd and attradive eyes. Sbakefp. 

I pleas'd, and with attradive graces won. 

The moft averfe, dice chiefly. Milton. 

Attractive, n.f. [from attrad .] That 
which draws or incites ; allurement: 
except that attradive is of a good or 
indifferent fenfe, and allurement gene¬ 
rally bad. 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a 
diftance ; but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but at- 
tradives and invitation. South. 

Attractively, adv. [from attradive .] 
With the power of attracting or draw¬ 
ing. 

Att r a'cti ven e ss. *./[from attradivef\ 
The quality of being attractive. 

Attractor, n.f [from attrad.] The 
agent that attracts ; a drawer. 

If the ftraws be m -oil, amber draweth them 
not; oil makes the ftraws to adhere fo, that they 
cannot rife unto the attrador. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

A'ttrahent. n. f. [attrobens, Lat.] 
That which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 
ft eel to its attrabeut. Glanville't Seep/is. 

Attrect action .n.f. [att rid at to, Lat.] 
Frequent handling. Did. 

Attributable, adj. [attribuo, Lat.] 
That which may be aferibed or attri¬ 
buted ; afcribablc; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans fe«ms 
to be attributable to the migrations of the Seres. 

Hale . 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. a. [ attribuo , Lat.] 

1. To alcribe; to give; to yield as due. 

To their very bare judgment lomcwhat a-rea- 
fonable man would attribute , notwithstanding the 
common irabccillities which are incident unto our 
nature. Hooker. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any re¬ 
pugnancy or contradiftion in it. Power and wif- 
dom have no repugnancy in them. Tilletjon. 

2. To impute, as to a caufc. 

I have obferved a campania determine contrary 
to appearances, by the caution and conduft of a 
general, which were attributed to his infirmities. 

Temple. 

The imperfeftion of telcfcopes is attributed to 
fpherical glafics; and mathematicians have pro¬ 
pounded to figure them by the conical feftions. 

Newton's Opticks . 

A'ttr 1 b ute. n. f [from To attribute .] 

1. The thing attributed to another, as 
perfection to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, 'virtue, wifdom, and goodneft, 
being all but attributes of one fimple eftence, and 
of one God, we in all admire, and in part difeern. 

Raleigh » 

Your vain poets after did miftake. 

Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. Dryden. 

All the perfeftiona of God are called his at¬ 
tributes ; for he cannot be without them. 

Witts *s Logickm 

z. Quality ; charaCleriflic difpofition. 

They mu ft have thefe three attributes ; they muft 
be men of courage, fearing God, and hating co- 
vetoufnefs. Bacon. 

3. A thing belonging to another ; an ap¬ 
pendant ; adherent. 

Hia feeptre ftiews the force of temporal pow’r. 
The attribute to awe and majefty t 
But mercy is above this feepter'd fway. 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

The fculptor, to diftinguifti him, gave him 
what the medalifta call his proper attributes , a 
fpcar and a fbield. Addifon. 

4. Repu- 
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4. Reputation; honour. 

It takes 

From our achievements, tho’ perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute* Sbakefp. 

Attri bu'tion. n.f. [ from To attribute*] 
Commendation; qualities aferibed. 

If fpeaking truth. 

In this fine age, were not u r tight flattery. 

Such attribution fliould the Cwuglais have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s ft amp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 

Sbakefpeare. 

We fiiffer him to perfuade us we are as gods, 
and never fufpeft thefe glorious attributions may be 
no more than flattery. Decay of Piety. 

Attri'tb. adj* [ at trit us , Lat.] Ground; 
worn by rubbing. 

Cr, by colliflon ot two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire, Milton* 

Attri'teness. tr.f. [from attrite*'] The 
being much worn. 

Attrition, n.f* [attrition Lat.] 

1. The aft of wearing things, by rubbing 
one againft another. 

This vapour, afeending inceflandy out of the 
abyfs, and pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the 
reft, decays the bones and vegetables lodged in 
thofe ftrata ; this fluid, by its continual attritieuy 
fretting the faid bodies. Woodward* 

The change of the aliment is effected by attri¬ 
tion of the Inward ftomach, and diffolvent liquor 
aftifted with heat; Arbutbnot. 

z. The ftate of being worn. 

3. [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing 
only from the fear of ponilhment; the 
lowefi degree of repentance. 

To At tu'ni. v. a* [from tune.] „ 

I. To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal am, 

Breathing the fmeil of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Milton. 

2* To tune one thing to another; as, he 
attunes his voice to his harp. 
ATTu'RNay. n.f* See Attorney. 

At w e'en. adv. or prep* [SeeBa tween.] 
Betwixt; between ; in the midft of two 
things: obfolete. 

Her loofc loog yellow lodes, like golden wire. 
Sprinkled with pearl, and per ling flowers atwem, 
Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Sptuf ■. 

Atwi'xt * prep. [See Betwixt.] In the 
middle of two things : obfolete. 

But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain. 
And with his body barr’d the way atxvixt them 
twain. Fairy S^uaen. 

To AVA'IL . v. a. [from valoir, Fr.; to 
avail being nearly the fame thing with 
faire valoir.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit: with af 
before the thing ufed. * * 

Then ft all they leek t’ avail themfelvessfnames. 
Places, and titles ; and with theft to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton. 

Both of them avail themfelves of thoft licences, 
which Apollo has equally beftowed on them. Dryd* 

2. To promote ; to profper ; to aflift. 

Mean rime he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, od high Dodona’s holy hill. 

What meant might beft his laft return avail. Pope* 

To Ava'il. v* n. To be of ufc ; to be of 
advantage. 

Nor can my ftiength avail, unleft by thee 
Endu'd with force, 1 gain the vidory. Dry den* 

When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing 
to have been encouraged by the great. 

Pope's Prfaee to bis Works. 

Ava'il. n.f* [from To avail*"] Profit; 

re ; be 


advantage 
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For all that clfe did come were fure to fail; 
Yet would he further none but tor avail. Spcufer. 

X charge thee, 

A s heav'n ft all work in me for thine avail. 

To tell roe truly. Sbakefpeare. 

Truth, light upon this way. Is of no more aval 
to us than errour. Locke. 

Ava'il able. adj. [from avail. ] 

1. Profitable ; advantageous. 

Mighty is the efficacy of fuch interceffions to 
avert judgments ; how much more available then 
may they be to fecure the continuance of bleffings ? 

Jitter bury. 

All things fubjedt to aflion the will does lo 
far incline unto, as reafon judges them more avail¬ 
able to our biife. Hooker. 

2. Powerful; in force ; valid. 

Laws human are available by conftnt. Hooker* 
Drake put one of his men to death, having no 
authority nor commifiion available. RaLigb. 

Available ness. n.f. [from available .] 

1. Power of promoting the end for which 
it is ufed. 

We differ from that fuppofttion of the efficacy, 
or availablcncft) or fuitabicnefs, of thefe to the end. 

Hale* 

2* Legal force ; validity. 

Av a'i l ab l y. adv. [from available .] 

1. Powerfully; profitably; advantageoufly. 

2. Legally; validly. 

Ava'ilment. n.f. [from avail.] Ufeful- 

nefs; advantage; profit. 

To Ava'le. v. a* [ avaler , to let fink, Fr.] 
To let fall; to deprefs; to make abjeft ; 
to fink: a word out of ufe. 

By that th' exalted Phcebus gan ovale 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro' heav'n 'gan overhale. 

bpenfer. 

He did abafe and ovule the fovereignty into 
more fervitude towards that fee, chan had been 
among us. Wot ton* 

To Ava'le. v* n. To fink. 

But when hit "latter ebb 'gins to avale. 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenftr. 

Ava'nt. ‘The front of an army. See 
Van. 

Ava'nt-cuard. n.f. [avamgarde ,Fr.] 
The van ; the firft body of an army. 

The horfemen might iflue torch without diftur- 
bance of the foot, and the avant-guard without 
ftuffiing with the battail or arriere. Hayward. 

A'VARLCE. n.f [avarice , Fr. avaritia, 
Lat.] Covetoufnefs; infatiable defire. 

There growa 

In my moft ill-compos'd afleflion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice , that, were I king, 

2 ftould eut off the nobles for their lands. Sbakefp. 

This avarice of praife in rimes to come, 

Thoft long inlcriptions crowded on the tomb. 

Dryden. 

Nor love hit pea^ce of mind deftroys. 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. 

Avarice is infatiable; and fo he went ftill putt¬ 
ing on for more. L'EJhange* 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence. 

For the worft avarice is that of fenft. Pope. 

Av a r i'c 1 o u 8. adj* [avaricieux , Fr.] Co¬ 
vetous ; infatiably defirous. 

Luxurious, avaricious , falfe, deceitful. 

Sbakefp* Macbeth* 
This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious j 
and Euftathius judges it to be fpoken artfully. 

Broome on the Odyfjey* 

Av ari'ciously. adv. [from avaricious,] 
Cove tou fly. 

Avar i'c IOU8NBS8. n. f* [from avari¬ 
cious .] The quality of being avari¬ 
cious. 

Aya'at. adv, [from bafta , Ital, it is | 
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enough.] Enough; ceafe. A word ufed 
among feamen. 

Ava'unt. interjeft. [avant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is 
driven away. 

O, he is bold, and bluftes not at death ; 

Avaunt t thou hateful v^lain, get thee gone! 

Sbakefpeare• 
After this procefs 

To give her the avannt! it is a pity 
Would move a monftcr. Sbakefp . Henry VIII. 

Miftrefs! dilmifs that rabble from your throne. 
Avaunt !—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunclad. 

A'uburne. adj. [from aubour , bark, Fr.] 
Brown ; of a tan colour. 

Her hair is auburne, mine is perftft yellow. 

Sbakefpeare. 

His auburne locks on either ftoulder flow’d. 
Which nftFie fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. Dryd. 

Lo, ho>v the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o'erftadow’d; thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus'd, an auburne drink compote, 
Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. Philips. 

A'UCTION. n. f. [audio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of fale, in which one perfon 
bids after another, till fo much is bid as 
the feller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by auftion. 

Aik you why Phrine the whole auftion buys ? 
Phrine forefees a general excife. Pope. 

To A'uction. v.a. [from auftion.] To 
fell by auftion. 

A'uction ary. adj* [from auftion .] Be¬ 
longing to an auftion. 

And much more honeft to be hir’d, and Hand 
With auftionary hammer in thy hand. 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houfehold fluff, or pi&ure’s price. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Auctioneer, n. f. [from auftion.] The 
jperfon that manages an auftion. 
Auctive. adj* [from auftus, Lat.] Of 
an increafing quality. Dift. 

Aucupa'tion. n. f. [aucupatio, Lat.] 
Fowling; bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS. adj* [audacieux, Fr. art* 
dax, Lat.] Bold ; impudent; daring: 
always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy lewd, pcftiProus, and diflentious pranks. 

Sbakefpeare. 

TiH Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. 

Dryden • 

Young ftudent*, by « conftant habit of difput- 
ing, grow impudent and audacious , proud and dit- 
dainful. Watts . 

Auda'ciously. adv* [from audacious .] 
Boldly ; impudently. 

An angel ftalt thou fee. 

Yet fear not thou,* but fpeak auiacnujbf. Sbakefp. 

Auda'ciousnbss. n.f* [from audacious.] 

- Impudence. 

Auda'city. n. f. (from audax, Lat.] 
Spirit; bold nefs ; confide r. ''e. . 

Lean, raw-bon'd rafealfl 1 who would e'er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage and audacity t Sbakefp. 

Great eftc&s come of induftry and perfeve- 
rancc; for audacity doth almoft bind and mare 
tbp weaker fort of minds. Bacon's Hat. llifiory. 
for want of that freedom, and audacity, neceflary 
. in commerce with men, his pcrfonal mo deft y over¬ 
threw All his publick a&icns. Tatlcr. 

A'udible. adj* [ audibilis , Lat.] 

1. That which may be perceived by hear- 

ViGblet work upon a iooktng-glafs, and audibles 
upon the placet of echo, which refemble in foroe 
fort the cavern of the car* Bacon's Hat* Hifory* 
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Eve, who unfeen, 

Yet ill had heard, with audible lament 
Pi (cover'd foon the place of her retire* Bfiltcn. 

Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with the 
fame force. The conceits of vifiblea are clearer 
and ftronger than thole of mu dibits. Crew* 

2. Loud enough to be heard. 

One leaning over a well twenty-five fathom deep, 
and fpeaking fofdy, the water returned an audible 
echo. Bacon • 

A'udibleness. n.f. [from audible. ] Ca- 
pablenefs of being heard. 

A'u d i b ly. adv. [from audible.] In fuch 
a manner as to be heard. 

And lad, the fum of all, my Father’s voice, 

Audibly heard from hemv’n, pronounc’d me hi*. 

Milton. 

A'u dience. n.f. [audience , Fr.] 

i. The a €t of heariug or attending to any 
thing. 

Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Sbakefp. 

Thus far hi* bold difeourfe, without controul. 
Had audience* Milton • 

His look 

Drew audience, and attention Hill as night. 

Or fummer’* noon-tide air. Milton. 

a. The liberty of fpeaking granted; a 

hearing. 

Yvere it reafon to give men audience, pleading for 
the overthrow of that which their own deed hath 
rati fled ? Hooker . 

According to the fair play of the world. 

Let me have audience: I am fent to fpesk, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Sbakefp. 

3. An auditory; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the liar of ev’ning and the moon 
Hafte to thy audience, night with her will bring 
bile nee. Milton . 

The hall wai filled with an audience of the 
great*ft eminence for quality and politenefs. 

Addifon. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a pro¬ 
per audience , even before the whole race of man¬ 
kind. Attcrbury. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers 

jl folemn melfage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate. 

The feat of audience , old Latinus fate. Dryden. 

Audience Court . A court belonging to 
the archbilhop of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court, though 
inferiour both in dignity and antiquity. 
The original of this court was, becaufe 
the archbilhop of Canterbury heard fe~ 
veral caufes extrajudicially at home in 
his own palace ; which he ufually com¬ 
mitted to be difeufled by men learned in 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his auditors : and fo in time it became 
the power of the man, who is called 

caufarum ncgotiorumque audientiee Cantu - 
etrienfis auditur, feu officialism Cowell. 

A'udit. it. f [from audit, he hears, 
Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are aecoftomed to weigh all 
things, (hall here fit down to receive our audit , the 
fum, which truth amounted! to, will appear to be 
but this. Hooker. 

He took my father grofsiy, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and ftu(h as May; 
And how his audit (lands, who knows fave Heav’n > 

Hamlet. 

1 can make my audit up, that all 
From roe do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me hut the bran. Shakefpeare. 

9 *e A'udit. v. a. [fro m audit.] To take 
an account finally. 
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Bifhopi ordinaries auditing ail accounts, take I 
twelve pence. Ayliffe't Parergon . 

1 love craft dealing, and let Hocus audit ; he 
icnowi how the money was diiburfed. Arbutbmt . 

Addiction, n.f. [auditio, Lat.] Hear¬ 
ing. 

A'uditor. n.f. [auditor, Lat.] 

1. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were lift day fo high in 
the pulpit againft lovers, are you now become fo 
mean an auditor t Sidney. 

What a play tow'rd ? TU be an auditor ; 

An adtor too, perhaps. Sbakefpeare. 

This firft do&rine, though admitted by many of 
his auditors , is exprefsly againft the Epicureans. 

Bentley. 

2. A perfon employed to take an account 
ultimately. 

If you fu!pe& my hufbandry. 

Call me before th' exa&eft auditors , 

And let me on the proof. Sbake/jpeere's Tmcn. 

In ecclefiaftical law. 

The archbiftiop's ufage was to commit the dif- 
cufling of caufes to perfons learned in the law. 
Ailed his auditors • Ayliffc's Parergon. 

In tlj^ilate. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the ac¬ 
counts of all under-officers accountable, makes up 
a general book. Cowell. 

PiVDiTQiY.adj. [auditorius, Lat.] That 
which has the power of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of 
fome medium, excited in the auditory nerve* by 
the tremours of the air, and propagated through the 
capillaments of thofe nerves ? NtWton. 

A'u ditoey. n.f. [ auditorium , Lat.] 

1. An audience ; a collection of perfons 
aiTembled to hear. 

Dcmades never troubled his head to bring his 
auditory to their wits by dry reafon. L'EJlrange. 

Met in tht church, 1 look upon you as an audi¬ 
tory fit to be waited cm, as you arc, by both uni- 
verfirics. ■ South. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire 
ft rangers to the perfon whofe death we now lament. 

- Atterbury. 

2. A place where leftures are to be heard. 
A'uditress. n.f. [from auditor."] The 

woman that hears ; a fhe-hearer. 

Yet went (he not, as not with fuch difeourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high: fuch pleafure (he referv’d, 
Adam relating, (he foie auditrefs. Milton . 

T0 AvE'l. v. a. [avello, Lat.] To pull 
away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of 
parts, yet are not thefc parts avel/ed to be termed 
tefticles. Brown. 

A'vb Mary. n.f. [from the firft words 
of the falutatiou to the Blcf&d Virgin, 
A'ue Maria.'] A form of worfhip re¬ 
peated by the Romanilh in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 

All hi's mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number Ave Maries on his beads. Sbahfp. 

A'venage. n. f. [of avena , oats, Lat.] 
A certain quantity of oats paid to a 
landlord, inllead of fome other duties, 
or as a rent by the tenant. Did. 

To AVE'NGE. v. a. [<vettger , Fr.] 

1. To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Ifaiab. 

They (food againft their enemies, and were 
avenged of their adverfaries. IVtfdem. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houfe 
of Jehu. liejea. 

2. To punifh. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 

Dryden. 
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Ave'hchawch. n.f. [from avenge .] Pn* 
oilhment. 

This negle&ed, fear 
Signal ovengtance, fuch as overtook 
A mifer. Philip t. 

Ave'ngement. n. f. [from avenge. ] 

Vengeance; revenge. 

That he might work th’ avengment for his (hame 
On thofe two caitivca which had bred him blame. 

Spenfer. 

All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and blood/hed, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafter thou (halt repent. Fairy Q. 

Av b'n gee. n. f. [from avenge.] 

I. Punifber. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother, 
becaufe the Lord is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Tbejjf. 

Ere this be had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers ; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punUhment, or their revenge. Milten. 

z. Revenger ; taker of vengeance for. 

The juft avengtf of his injured anceftors, the 
victorious Louis, was darting his thunder. Dryden. 

But juft difeafe to luxury fucceeds. 

And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope. 

Ave'n ceres s. n.f. [from avenger .] A 
female avenger. Not in ufe. 

There that cruel queen avengerefs 
Heap ou her new wavas of weary wretchednefs. 

Fairy Queen. 

Avt ns. n.f [caryofbyllata, Lat.J The 
fame with herb bennet. Miller. 

Av e'ntu re. n.f. [aventure, Fr.] A mif- 
chance, caufing a man’s death, without 
felony; as when he is fuddenly drowned, 
or burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling 
into the fire or water. See Adven¬ 
ture. , Cowell. 

Avenue, n.f. [avenue, Fr. It is fome* 

times pronounced with the accent on the 
fecond fyllablc, as Watts obferves ; but 
has it generally placed on the firft.] 

1. A way by which any place may be en¬ 
tered. 

Good guards were let up at all the avenues of the 
city, to keep all people from going out. Clarendon. 

Truth is a (hong h«>ld, and diligence is laying 
(iege to it: fo that it rauft obferve all the avenues 
and pafles to it. South. 

2. An alley, or walk of trees, before a 
houfe. 

T 7 AVE'R. v. a. [averer, Fr. from vtrum, 
truth, Lat.] To declare pofitively, or 
peremptorily. 

The reafon of the thing is clear ; 

Would Jove the naked'truth aver. Prior. 

Then vainly the philofopher avers 
That reafon guides our deed, and inftinfl theirs. 
How can we juftly difFrent caufes frame. 

When the effects entirely are the fame ? Pri r. 

We may aver, though the power of God be in¬ 
finite, the capacities of matter are within limits. 

Bentley. 

A'verage. n.f. [averagium, Lat.] 

1. In law, that duty or fervice which the 
tenant is to pay to the king, or other 
lord, by his beads and carriages. Cbamb. 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution 

that merchants proportionably make to¬ 
wards the lofles of fuch as have their 
goods caft overboard for the fafety of the 
foip in a tempeft ; and this contribution 
feeiris fo called, becaufe it is fo propor¬ 
tioned, after the rate of every man’s 
average of goods carried. Cowell. 

3. A fmali duty which merchants, who 
fend goods in another man’s flap, pay to 

the 
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the matter thereof for his care of them, 
over and above the freight- Chambers. 

4- A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Avb'rment. n.f. [from a<ver.] 

1. Eftabli&ment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continu¬ 
ance of fome eftate, which is eigne, the party will 
fue a pardon. Bonn. 

2 . An offer of the defendant to juftify an 

exception, and the aft as well as the 
offer. Blount. 

Ave'rnat. n.f. A fort of grape. See 
Vine. 

A verrunCa'tion. n.f. [from averrun- 
cate.] The aft of rooting up any thing. 

ft Averru'ncatr. <u. a. \a*verrunco , 
Lat.] To root up ; to tear up by the 
roots. 

Sure fome msfehief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit. 

Or force, we averrumcott it. Hudibras. 

Avers a'tion. n.f. [from averfor, Lat.] 

1. Hatred ; abhorrence ; turning away 
with detettation. 

Hatred is die paffion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averjation and hoftility included in its ef- 
fence. * South. 

2. 11 is moil properly ufed with from before 
the objeft of hate. 

There was a ftiff averjation In my lord of EfTex 
from applying himfelf to the earl of Lcicefter. 

Wotttn. 

3. Sometimes with to : lefs properly. 

There is fucb a general averjation in human na¬ 
ture to contempt, that there is fcarce any thing 
more exafperating. I will not deny, but the excefs 
of the averjation may be levelled againft pride. 

Government ej the Tongue. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with to¬ 
wards. 

A natural and fee ret hatred and averjation to¬ 
wards fociety, in any man, hath fomewhat of thr 
favage bead. Bacon. 

Ave'rse. adj. [ averfus , Lat.] 

1. Malign; not favourable ; having fuch 
a hatred as to turn away. 

Their courage languish’d as their hopes decay’d, 
And Pallas, now averje, refus’d her aid. Drjden. 

2. Not pleafod with ; unwilling to. 

Has thy uncertain bofom ever firova 

With the firft tumults of a real love ? 

■ 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs'd his fway. 
By turns averje and joyful to obey ? Prior. 

Averje alike to flatter, or offend. 

Hot free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

Pope. 

3. It has moft properly from before the ob¬ 
jeft of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they fhould 
be, unlefs prefuming the will of man to be inwardly 
obftinate, rebellious, and averje Jrom all obedience 
unto the facred laws of his nature. Hooker . 

They believed all who obje&ed againft their un¬ 
detaking to be averje Jrom peace. Clarendon. 

Tbefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 
Averje Jrom Venus and the nupt-al joy. Pope. 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been 
very averje to any advice of the privy council. 

Clarendon. 

Diodorus tells us of one Chsirondos, who was 
averje to all innovation, clpecially when it was to 
proceed from particular perfons. Swift. 

Ave'rsely. adm. [from averft .] 

1. Unwillingly. 

2. Backwardly. 

Hot < sly they want thofe parts of fccretioo, but 
it is emitted averjely, or backward, by both fexes. 

Brown i Vulgar Errours. 
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Avb'rsbness. n.f. [from averje.’] Un- 
willingnefs; backwardnefs- 

The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeft, than in his avtrjenejs to entertain any friend - 
fhip or familiarity with God. Attrrbvry. 

Avr'rsion. it. f. [ewerjton, Fr. averjto, 
Lat. ] 

1. Hatred ; diflike; detettation ; fuch as 
turns away from the objeft. 

What if with like aver Jon 1 rejeft 
Riches and realms ? Milton. 

2 . It is ufed moft properly with from before 
the objeft of hate. 

They had an inward averjicn from it, and were 
refolved to prevent it by all pofiible means. Clarendon. 

With men thefe con fid era ti on s are ufually caufes 
of defpite, difdain, or averfion Jrom others; but 
with God, fo many retffons of our greater tendcr- 
nefs towards others. Spratt. 

The fame adhefion to vice, and avtrjion Jrom 
goodnefs, will be a reafon for rejecting any proof 
whatsoever. Attcrbury. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with to. 

A freeholder is bred with an avtrjion to fubjec- 
tion. Addijon. 

1 might borrow illuft rations of freedom and aver¬ 
sion to receive new truths from modem aJlronomy. 

Watts. 

4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfolves 
under the government of the Genocfc, than fub- 
mit to a ftate for which they have fo great avtrjion . 

Addijon . 

This averfion of the people for the late proceed¬ 
ings of the commons, might be improved to good 
ufes. Swift. 

j. Sometimes, very improperly, with to¬ 
wards. 

His averfion towards the h&ufe of York was fo 
predominant, as it found place not only in his 
councils but in his bed. Bacon. 

6. The caufe of averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law- 
fuits among their neighbours; for which they were 
the averfion of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

Arbutbmt't Hifiory of John Bull. 

Self-love and reafon to one end afpire, 

Pain their averfion , pleafure their defire. Pope . 

To AVE'RT. •v . a. [a*uerto, Lat.] 

1. To turn afide; to turn off- 

l befeech you 

T* avert your liking a more worthy way. 

Than on a wretch. Shakefptare's King bear . 

Ac this, for the laft time, the lifts her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. 

Dry den. 

2. To caufo to diflike. 

When people began to efpy the falfebood of ora¬ 
cles, whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

Even cut themfeUes off from the opportunities 
of profokyting others, by averting them from their 
company. Government of the Tongue. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord! avert whatfoeVerevil our fwemng may 
threaten unto his church. Hooker . 

D verfity of conjectures made many, whofc con¬ 
ceits averted from themfelves the fortune of that 
war, to become csrelefs and fc cure. Knot let. 

Tfrfe affections eameftly fix our minds on God, 
and forcibly avert from us thofe things which are 
difpleafing to him, and contrary to religion. Spratt. 
Thro* threaten'd lands they wild deftru&ion 
throw. 

Till ardent prayer averts the public woe. Prior. 

Aup. n.f. [of alf, Dutch.] A fool, or 
filly fellow. Di&. 

A'uger. n.f. [egger, Dutch.] A carpen- 
ter’a tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. When you ufe it, the 
fluff you work upon is commonly laid low under 
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you, that you may the eafier ufe your ftrength * for 
in twilling the bit about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the fluff. Moxon's Mecb. Exercijet • 

Aught, pronoun, [auhr, aphr, Saxon. 
It is fometimes, improperly, written 

ought.1 Any thing. 

If 1 can do it. 

By aught that 1 can fpeak in his difpraife. 

She fhall not long continue love to him. Shakefp. 

They may, for aught I know, obtain fuch fub- 
ftances as may induce the chymifts to entertain 
other thoughts. Beyle. 

But go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanting. 
Among my father's friends. Addijon's Cato. 

To AUGME'NT. e u. a. \augmcnttr, Fr.] 
To increafe; to make bigger, or more. 

Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know. 
That could augment his harm, encreafe his pain. 

Fairfax. 

Rivers have ftreams added to them in their paf- 
fage, which enlarge and augment them. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

To Augmb'nt. <v. n. To increafe; to 
grow bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augment. 

Much more his fight encreas’d his hot defire. Sidney. 

The winds redouble, and the rains augment , 
The waves on heaps are dafh’d. Dry den's Virgil. 

A'ugment. n. f. \augmeutum, Lat.] 

1. Increafe ; quantity gained. 

You fhall find this augment of the tree to be 
without the diminution or one drachm of the earth. 

Walton's Angler • 

2. State of increafe. 

Difcutients are improper in the beginning of in¬ 
flammations ; but proper, when mixed with repel¬ 
lents, in the augment. Wifeman • 

Augment a'tion. n.f. [from augment."] 

1. The aft of increafing or making bigger. 

Thofe who would be zealous againft regular 
troops after a peace, will promote an augmentation 
of thofe on foot. Addijon. 

z. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification ot matter can make one em¬ 
bryo capable of fo prodigioufly vaft augmentation , 
while another Is confined to the minutenefs of an 
infrft ? ^ Bentley. 

3. The thing added, by which another is 

made bigger. a 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth 
receive any augmentation of glory at our hands; but 
his name we glorify, when we teftify our acknow¬ 
ledgment of his glory. Hooker. 

Augmentation Court. A court erefted 
by King Henry the Eighth, for the in¬ 
creafe of the revenues of his crowp, by 
the fuppreffion of monafteries. D18. 

A'ugre. n.f. A carpenter’* tool. See 
Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your fian chifes, whereon you flood, confin'd 
Into an augre s bore. Shakefp. Coriolanus • 

Auc re-hole. n.f. [from asigrt and hoUJ\ 
A hole made by boring with an augre ; 
proverbially a narrow fpace. 

What fhould be fpoken here. 

Where our fate, hid within an augrr-bole. 

May rufh and feize us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A'UGUR. n.f. [augur, Lat.] One who 
pretends to predift by omens, as by the 
flight of birds. 

What fay the augurs f — — ■ 

—They would not have you ftir forth to-day t 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find a heart within the beaft. 

Sbakefpeart. 

Calehas, the facred foer, who had in view 
Things piefent and the paft, and things to come 
foreknew! 

Dijdens Fables • 

As 


Foreknew s 
Supreme of augurs• 
S 
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As 1 and mice confult thy argur^ 

Crane the glad omen 9 let thy fev’rite rife 
Propitious, ever fearing from the right. Prior. 

y# Aug uR. v.ir. [from augur #] Togueis; 
to conjefture by figns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine. 

My pow'r’s a crefcent, and my aug'ring hope 
Says it will come to the full. Sbakefpeare. 

My aug'ring mind allures the feme fee cels. 

Drydtn. 

To A'ucua ate. e v. ir. [auguror, Lat.] To 
judge by augury. 

Augur action, n.f. [from augur.] The 
praftice of augury, or of foretelling by 

events and prodigies. 

Claudius Fulcher underwent the like fuccefs, 
when he continued the tripudiary angurations. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

A'ucurbr. n.f. [from augur.] The fame 
With augur. 

Thefe apparent prodigies. 

And the perfection of his emgurers. 

May hold him from the capitol td-day. Sbakefp. 

Aucu'rial .adj. [from augury.] Relating 
to augury. 

On this foundation were built the condufions 
of feothfayersj in their angurial and tripudiary di¬ 
vinations. Brwon. 

To A'ugurise. t v. n . [from augur.] To 
praftife divination by augury. DIB. 

Au'gurous. adj. [from augur.] Predict¬ 
ing; prefeient; foreboding. 

So fear'd 

The fair-man'd horfei, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn'd, 

Prefaging in their augurous hearts die labours that 
they mourn'd. Chapman's Iliad. 

A'ucuaY. n.f [< auguriurn , Lat.] 

1. The aft of prognofricating by omens 
or prodigies. 

Thy face and thy behaviour. 

Which, if my augury deceive me not, 

Witnefs good breeding. Sbakefpeare. 

The winds are chang'd, your friends from dan¬ 
ger free. 

Or I renounce ray fkill in augury. Dryd. JEnnd. 
She knew, by. augury divine, 

Venus would fail in the defign. Stuff. 

2. An omen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him design'd. 
Had been your doom (far be that .augury ! ) 

And you, not Aurengxebe, condemn'd to die ? 

Dtyden. 

The povv'rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be. 

And firm our purpofe with an augury . Drydtn . 

August, adj. [auguftus,\&x.] Great; 
grand ; royal; magnificent; awful. 

There is nothing fo contemptible, but antiquity 
can render it augufi and excellent. Gianni Steffis. 

The Trojan chief appear'd in open light, 
Augufi in vifege, and ferenely bright} 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine. 

Had form'd hia curling Locks, and made his tem¬ 
ples Ihine. Drydtn. 

A'ugust. n.f [ Auguftut, Lat.] The 
name of the eighth month from jau*iary 
inclufive* 

• Augufi was dedicated to the honour of Auguttus 

Czfar, becaufe m the fame month he was created 
cooful, thrice triumpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of civil 
wars; being before called Sextilis , or the fixth 
fipom March. Peach am. 

Aug u'st ness. n.f. [from augufi.] Eleva¬ 
tion of look; dignity; ioftinefe of mien 

* or afpeft. 

A'viary. n.f. [from avis, Lat. a bird.] 
A place incloled to keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep biida of «U fern. 
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the Italians bellow vail expence ; Including great 
fcope of ground, variety of buflies, trees of good 
height, running waters, and fetnetimes a Hove an¬ 
nexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

Wbttom' x ArcbittBurt. 

Look now to your aviary ; for row the birds 
grow fick of their feathers. Evelyns Kalendar. 

Avi'dit'y. n.f [aviditi, Fr. aviditas , 
Lat.] Grcedinefs; eagernefs; appetite; 
infatiable defire. 

A'vitous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a 
man’s anceltors ; ancient. DiB. 

To Avi'zb. v. a. [swifer, Fr. A word 
out of ufc.] 

1. To counfel. 

With that, the hufbandman *gan him avixe. 
That it for him was fittcfl exercife. Sfenfer. 

2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himfelf: Aavifer, Fr. 

But him avixing, he that dreadful deed 
Foibore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fliame. 
Him to atenge. Sfenfer. 

3. To confider; to examine. 

No power he had to dir, nor will to rife ; 

That when the careful knight *gan well avtxe. 

He lightly left the foe. Fairy intern. 

As they 'gan his library to view, 

And antique regifters for to aviate. Sfenfer . 

A'ukward. See Awkward. 

Auld. adj. [alb. Sax.] A word now ob- 
ibiete; but frill ufed in the Scotch dia- 
left.- 

'Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Aule'tick. adj. [uvhl *.] Belonging to 
pipes. DiB. 

A'ulick. adj. [auk cut, Lat.] Belonging to 
the court. 

Auln. u.f. [ aulne , Fr.] A French mea- 
furc of length; an ell. 

To Auma'jl. v. a. [from maille , Fr. the 
mefh of a net; whence a coat of aumail , 
a coat with network of iron.] To varie¬ 
gate ; to figure. Up ton explains it, to 
enamel. 

In golden buttons of codly cordwaine. 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail'd 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail'd. 

Fairy Queen. 

Au'mbry. See Ambry. 

Aunt. n.f. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A fa¬ 
ther or mother’s filter; correlative to 
nephew or niece. 

Who meets ua here ? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of GUTfter. 

Sbakefpeare. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-fafliion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. 

Pope . 

AVOCA'DO. if. f. [Span, ferjica, Lat.] 
The name of a tree that grows in great 
plenty in the Spanilh Well Indies. 

The fruit is ot itfelf very intipid, for which 
rtafon they generally eat it with the juice of le¬ 
mons and fugar, to give it a poignancy. Miller. 

To ADVOCATE, v. a. [avoco, Lat.] To 
call off from bufinefs ; to call away. 

Their divcuure of mortality difpenfes them 
from thofe laborious and advocating dudes to dif- 
trefled Chriftians, and their fecular relation . 
which are here requifite. Boyle. 

Avoc a'tion. n.f [from advocate.] 

1. The aft of calling afide. 

The buttle of bufinefs, the avemtiens of our 
fenfea, and the din of a ckuQcroui world, ate im¬ 
pediments. Glanville. 
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Stir tip that remembrance which hit many avo¬ 
cations ot bufinefs have caufed him to lay afide* 

Drydtn. 

God does frequently injeft into the foul bietted 
imnulles to duty, and powerful avocations from 
fin. South. 

2. The bufinefs that calls; or the call that 
fummons away. 

It is a fubjett that we may make feme progrefs 
in its contemplation within the time, that in the 
ordinary time of life, and with the permiffion of 
neceiiary avocations, a man may employ in fuch a 
contemplation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which ac¬ 
company marriage, the clergy have befcn formfeed 
with fk.it! in common life. Atterbury. 

To AVO'ID. v. a. [<vuider, Fr.] 

1. To fhun ; to decline. 

The wifdom of pleating God, by doing what he 
commands, and avoiding what he forbids. XTillotfo*. 

z. To cfcape; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning afide. 

3. To endeavour to fhun. 

The fafeion of the world is to avoid coft, and 
you encounter it# * Sbakefpeare. 

4. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray you, 
avoid the houfe. Sbakefpeare. 

If any rebel feould be required. of the prince 
confederate, the prince confederate feould com¬ 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacon. 

He defired to fpeak with feme few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only ttayed, and the reft a- 
voided the room. Bacon • 

5. To emit; to throw uut. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avoid that ferous 
excretion. Breton s Vulgar Erreurs • 

6; To oppofc; to hinder effeft. 

The removing that which caufed putrefaftion, 
doth prevent and avoid putrefaction. Bacon. 

7. To vacate ; to annul. 

How can. thefe grants of the king's be avoided, 
without wronging of thofe lords which had thefe 
lands and lordfeips given them l Sfenfer. 

T ? Avo'i d. *u. ir. 

1. To retire. 

And Saul Caft the javelin ; for he faid, I will 
finite David even to the wall with it: and David 
avoided out of his prefence twice. 1 Sam. 

z. To become void or vacant. 

Bifeopricks are not- included under benefices: 
fo that if a perfon takes a bifeoprick, it does not 
avoid by force of that law of pluralities, but by 
the ancient common law. Ayliffe. 

Avoidable, adj. [from avoid.] 

1. That which may be avoided, fhunned, 
or efcaped. 

Want of exa&ncfs in fuch nice experimenta it 
fcarce avoidable. Boyle. 

To take feveral things for granted, is hardly 
avoidable to any one, whofe talk it is to feew the 
falfehood or improbability of any truth. Locke. 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable for the king's 
nonage; and if there could have been any fuch 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Hale. 

Avo'i DANCE, n.f. [from avoid.] 

1. The aft of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give ua vigour in the purfuit 
of what is good, or in the avoidance of what is 
hurtful. ^ fVatts. 

2. The courfe by which any thing is car¬ 
ried off* 

For avoidances and drainings of water, where 
there is too much, we (hall fpeak of. Bacdm 

3. The aft or fr ate of becoming vacant. 

4. The aft of annulling. 

Avoi'oEa. n.J. [from avoid.] 

1. The perfon that avoids or fhuns any 
thing* 

‘ 2. The 
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2. Theperfon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veflel in which things are carried 

away. 

Avo'idless. adj. [from avoid.] Inevit¬ 
able ; that which cannot be avoided. 

That avoidltfs ruin in which the whole empire 
would be involved. Dennis's Letter*. 

Avoi r n v po'i s. rt.f (avoir dupoids, Fr.] 
A kind of weight, of which a pound 
contains fixteen ounces, and is in pro¬ 
portion to a pound Troy, as feventcer. 
to fourteen. All the larger and coarfer 
commodities are weighed by avoirdupois 
weight. Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Bri¬ 
tain, which is now our avoirdupois ounce s for our 
troy ounce we had eWewhere. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Avola'tion. n. ft [from avolo, to fly 
away, Lat.] Thea£l of Hying away; 
flight; efcape. 

Theft airy vegetables are made by the relicks of 
. plan til emi Hives, whole aviation was prevented 
by the condenfeJ enefofure. Glanvillcs Scepjiu 
Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, 
only fignify a pluvious air, hindering the avtla- 
tton of the fatillous particles. Brown's Vulg • Err. 

To Avo'uch. v. a. [avouer, Fr.: for this 
word we now generally fay vouch. J 
X. To affirm; to maintain ; to declare 
peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themfcbti only had 
the truth, which they would at all times defend. 

Booker. 

Wretched though I feem, 

1 can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avouched here. Sbaktfp. King Lear • 

2. To produce in favoar of another. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for 
the Irifh. Spenftr's Ireland . 

3. To vindicate ; tojuftify. 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke 
avouch the juftke of your dealing. 

S baktfpeare's IMcafirefir Meafire. 

Avo'uch. rt.f. [from the verb.] Decla¬ 
ration ; evidence; teftimony. 

I might not this believe. 

Without the fenfibk and try 'a avouch 
Of mine own eyes* Sbaktfp. Hamlet. 

Avo'uch ablb. adj . [from avouch f\ That 
may be avouched. 

Avo'ucher. n.f. [from avouch.] He that 
avouches. 

To AVO'W. v. a. [avoucr, Fr.] To de¬ 
clare with confidence; to juliify ; not 
to diflemble. 

Hs cruel ftepdamc, feeing what was done. 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did end ; 

In death avowing \b' innocence of her fon* 

Fairy l$ueen. 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular know .edge, or the relation 
of feme credible perfon, avowing it upon bis own 
experience. Boyle. 

Left to myfelf, I muff avow, I ftrove 
From publick fhame to fereen my fecret lore. Dryd. 

Such affertions proceed from principles which 
cannot be avowed by thofe Who are for preserving 
church and Hate. Swift. 

Than bias'd his fmother*d flame, avow'd and 
bald. *Ibontfon ■ 

Avo'wabli. adj. [from awi v.] I hat 
which may be openly declared; that 
which may be declared without fhame. 

Avo'w a l. n ft [from avow.] Junificatory 
declaration; open declaration. 

Avo'wedl y. adv. [from avow.] In an 
open manner. 

10 


Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted 
againft the other. Clarendon. 

Avowee', n.f. [avout 9 Fr.] He to whom 
the right of advowfon of any church be¬ 
longs. Di&. 

Avo'w e r . n. f. [from avow."] He that 
avows or justifies* 

Virgil makes /Eneas a bold avower of his own 
virfues. Drydtn. 

Avowry, n.f [from avow.'] In law, 
is where one takes a diftrefs for rent, or 
other thing, and the other fues replevin. 
In which cafe the taker fha.ll juftify, in 
his plea, for what caufe he took it; and, 
if he took it in his own right, is to (hew 
it, and fo avow the taking, which is 
called his avowry . Chambers. 

Avo'wsal. n. J. [from avow.] A con- 

Dia. 

n . f [See Adowtry.] 


A fort of pear; which I 3 


feffion. 

Avo'wtry. n . 

Adultery. 

A'vrate. n. f 
fee. - 

Aureal 1 a. n.f [Lat.] A term ufod for 
the fir ft apparent change of the eruca, 
or maggot of any fpecies of infe&s. 

Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teafcl, is femedmes changed into the aurcUa of a 
butterfly, fometimea into a fly-cafe. Bay on Creat. 

A'uricle. n.f. [auricula, Lat.] 

1. The external ear, or that part of the 
ear which is prominent from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart; being 

two mufcular cape, covering the two 
ventricles thereof; thus called from the 
refemblaoce they bear to the external 
ear. They move regularly like the 
heart, only in an inverted order ; their 
fyftole correfponding to the diaftole of 
the heart. Chambers . 

Blood fliould be ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right auricle of the heart. 

Raj on the Creation . 

Auri'cula. n.f See Bears Ear. A 
flower. 

Auricular, adj . [from auricula, Lat.] 
the ear.] 

1. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 

You fhall hear us confer, and bv in auricular 
affurance have your fatisfadkion. Sbak. Km Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear; as, auricular 
confeffion. 

3. Traditional; known by report. 

The alchymifts call in many varctici out’of 
aftrology, auricular traditions, and feigned tefti 
monies. Bacon. 

Auri cvlirly. adv. [from auricular .] 
In a fecret manner. 

Thefe will foon confefs, and that not auricularly , 
but in a loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 

Auri'perous. adj. [ aurifer , Lat.J That 
which produces gold. • 

Rocks rich ui gems, and mountains big with 
mines. 

Whence many a burfting dream auriferous o lays. 

*1 bom fen. 

Aurica'tiok. n . f [auriga* Lat.] The 
a& or practice of driving carriages. Di&. 

Auripigmb'ntum. Sec Orfiment. 

AURO'RA, n.f [Lat.] 

1. A fpecies of crowfoot. 

2. The goddefs that opens the gates of 
day; poetically, the morning. 
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• Aurord feeds 

On Indus' feruling banks the rofy Jthower* *2banf. 

AURO'RA Borealis . [Lat.] Light ftream- 
ing in the night from the north. 
AU'RUM Fuhninans . [Lat.] A prepara¬ 
tion made by diftolving gold in aqua 
regia, and precipitating it with fait of 
tartar ; whence a very fmall quantity of 
it becomes capable, by a moderate heat* 
of giving a report like that of a piftol. 

, Quincy. 

Some aurum fulminant the fabrick feook. Garth. 

Auscvlta'tion* n. f [from aufcuho , 
Lat.] A hearkening or liftening to. Diet. 
A'USPICE. n.f. \atfpicium 9 Lat.] 
f. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. 

2. Prote&ion ; favour fhewn. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whofe high aufpict Rome hath flood 
S » long. Ben Jonfon. 

Influence; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. 

But fo may he live Long, that town to fway. 
Which by bis aufpict they will nobler make. 

As he will hatch their afees by his flay. Drydtn. 

Auspi'cial. adj. [from aufpict.] Relat¬ 
ing to prognolticks. 

Auspi'cious. adj. [from ' aufpict.] 

1. Having omens of foccefs. A 

You are now, with happy and aufpicicous) be¬ 
ginnings, forming a model of a Chriftian charity. 

* » * Sprat *» 

2. Profperous ; fortunate: applied to per- 
fons. 

Aufpicious chief! thy race, in times to come. 
Shall l'pread the conquefts of imperial Rome. Dry/m 

3. Favourable; kind; propitious: ap¬ 
plied to perfons, or adlions. 

Fortune play upon thy profp’rous helm, 

As thy atfpicitus mi ft refs I* Sbaktfpmre. 

4. Lucky ; happy ; applied to things* 

I'll deliver all, - 

And promife you calm fete, aufpicious gales. 

And fails expeditious. Shake/peart's Tempcfl. 

A pure, an afktve, an aufpicious flame. 

And bright as beav'n, from whence the blcffing 
came. Rofcomrncn. 

Two battles your aufpicious caufe has won ; 

Thy fwordcan perfeft what it has begun. Drydtn. 

Ausp i'ciously. adv. [from aufpicious.] 
Happily; profperoufly ; with profpe¬ 
rous omens. 

Auspi"ciousn£SS. n.f [from aufpicious.] 
Profperity; promife of happinefs. 
AUSTE'RE. adj. [aufterus, Lat.] 

1. Severe; h2rln; rigid. 

When men reprefent the Divine -nature as an 
auftert and rigorous mafter, always lifting up hit 
hand to take vengeance, fuch conceptions mu ft 
unavoidably raiie terror. Rogers. 

Auftert Satumius, fay 

From whence this wrath ? or who contrduis thy 
fway l Pope* 

2. Sour of tafte ; harfh. 

Th* auftert and pondToul juices they fublime. 
Make them afeend the porous foil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime* 

Blackmon. 

Auficrt wines, diluted with water, cool more 
than water alone, and at the fame time do not relax* 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Auite'rely. adv. [from auftere .] Se¬ 
verely ; rigidly. 

Ah! Luciana, did be tempt thee fo t 
Might'ft thou perceive, auftertly in his eye. 

That he did plead in earneft ? Sbaktfpeart • 

Hypocrites aujlerdy talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence. Par. Loft. 

S 2 Auste're* 
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Auste'reness. n.f. [from aufttrt .] 

1. Severity ; ftri&nefs ; rigour. 

My unfoil'd name, th’ auferenefs of mj life. 
May vouch againft you ; and my place i u th* ftate 
Will fo your accufation overweigh. Sbakejpeare. 

If tn indifferent and unridiculous objedt could 
draw this aufierenefs into a fmilc, he hardly could 
refift the proper motive* thereof. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

a. Rou^hnefs in taftc. 

Auitb aiTV. n.f. [from auflere.] 

K* Severity; mortified life ; ftri&nefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our newconful’s fpy. 

What it your four a*ferity fent t’ explore ? 

Ben Jonfon• 

What wxi that fnaky-headed Gorgon fhield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 
Wherewith fhe ffees’d her foe* to congeal’d ftone, 
But rigid looks of chaftc a*ferity. 

And noble grace, that dalh'd brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

This prince kept the government, and yet lived 
in his convent with all the rigour and auferity of 
a Capuchin. Addifon. 

2 . Cruelty ; harfh drfcipline. 

Let not auferity breed fervile fear 5 

No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Befconman. 

A'u steal. adj. [auftralis , Lat.] South¬ 
ern ; as, the aufral figns. 

To A'usTaALizB. nt. n . [from aufter, the 

fouth wind, Lat.] To tend towards the 
fouth. 

Steel and good iron dtfeover a verticity, or polar 
faculty j whereby they do feptentriate at one ex¬ 
treme, and aufralizt at another. Brown'* Vulg. Err. 

A 4 ustrine. adj. [from aufrinsu, Lat.] 
Southern; fputhernly. 

Authe'ntical. adj . [from authentick.] 
Not fi&itious ; being what it fee ms. 

Of flatutes made before time of memory, we 
have no authentical records, but only tranferipts. 

Hale. 

Authentically, adw. [from authen¬ 
ticate After an authentick manner; 
with all the circumftances requifite to 
procure authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically 
decided. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Copfcience never commands or forbids any thing 
authentically, but there is fome law of God which 
command* or forbid* it firft. South. 

Authe'nticalnbss. n.f. [from authen¬ 
ticate The quality of being authentick; 
genuinenefs ; authority. 

Nothing can be more pleafant than to fee vir- 
tuofos about a cabinet of medals, defc anting upon 
the value, rarity, and adtbenticalnej .t of the fevera] 
piece*. Addifon. 

A u t h E n t i'c i t y. «. / [ from authentick. ] 
Authority ; genuinenefs; the being au¬ 
thentick. 

AUTHE'NTICK. adj. [authenttcus , Lat.] 
That which has every thing requifite to 
give it authority; as, an authentick re- 
gifter. It is ufed in oppofition to any 
thing by which authority is deftroyed, 
as authentick , not counterfeit . It is rever 
uled of perfons. Genuine; not fictitious. 

Thou art wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through higheft hcav’n to bring. Milt. 

She joy’d th’ authentick news to hear, 

Of whatfheguefs’d before with jealous fear. Cowley. 

But cenfure *s to be underftood 

The authentick mark of the eledt. 

The pubiick ftamp Hcav’n fcts on all that’s great 
and good. Swift. 

Authe'ntickly. ad<v. [from authentick.] 
After an authentick manner. 

Authe'ntickness. n. f. [from authen¬ 
tick The fame with authenticity. 
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AUTHOR. 

I. The firft 


tt. f. author , [Lat.] 
beginner or mover of any 
thing; he to whom any thing owes its 
original. 

That law, the author and obferver whereof is one 
only God, ro be blcfled for ever. Hooker. 

The author of that which caufeth another thing 
to be, is author of that thing atfo which thereby is 
caiifed. Hooker. 

I’ll never 

Be fuch a go fling to obey inftir.fi; but Hand 
As if a man was author of himfelf. 

And knew no other kin. Sbakefp. C'rhlanus. 

Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav’ft me; whom (hould I obey 
But thee ? Milton s Pargdife Dcf. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Picut drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinu 3 , in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his faintly. Dryden. 

if the worfhip of faffe gods had not blinded the 
heathen, inftead of teaching to worfhip the futi, 
and dead heroes, they would have taught us to 
worfhip our true Author and benefactor, as their 
anceflors did under the government of Noah and 
his fons, before they coirupted themfelves. Newton. 

2. The efficient ; he that efte&s or pro¬ 
duces any thing. 

That which is the ftrength of their amity, Aral] 
prove the immediate author of their variance. 

S bakefpeart. 

Now while the tortur’d favage turn* around. 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound; 
The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden'* Fables • 

From his loins 

New author* of diftention fpring j from him 
Two branches, that in hofting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 

3. The firft writer of any thing ; diftinft 
from the tranfiator or compiler . 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, belong- 

■ eth to the firft author of the ftory. % Mac • ii. 30 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts 
and words, which a tranfiator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salike lies in Germany. Sbakefp. 

Authoritative, adj. [from authority.] 

1. Having due authority. 

2. Having an air of authority. 

1 dare not give them the authoritative title of 
aphoiifms, which yet may make areafonable moral 
prognoftick. JVotfon. 

The mock authoritative manner of the one, and 
the infipid mirth of the other. Swift's Examiner. 

AuthoRitatively.^. [from autho¬ 
ritative.] 

1. In an authoritative manner; with a 
fhew of authority. 

2. With due authority. 

No law foreign binds in England, till it be re¬ 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law 
of England. Hale. 

Autho'ritativeness. n.f. [from au¬ 
thoritative.] An afting by authority ; 
authoritative appearance. Dift. 

Autho'rity. n.f. [ auftoritas , Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 

Idle old man. 

That ftill would manage thofe authorities 
That he hath given away 1 Sbakefp • K. Dear. 

Adam’s fovereignty, that by virtue of being pro¬ 
prietor of the whole world, he had any authority over 
men, could not have been inherited by any of his 
children. Dock*. 

2. Influence; credit. 

Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe 
that are governed, who are many s but authority 
arifing from opinion, is in thofe that govern, who 
are few. Tempi*. 

The woods are fitter to give rules than cities. 
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where thofe that call themfelves civil and rational, 
go out of their way, by the authority of example. 

Locke, 

3. Power; rule. 

I know, my lord. 

If law. authority , and pow’r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shalejpeare. 

But 1 fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp 
authority over the man, but to be in fiience. 

r Tim. ii. 12 . 

4. Support; juftification ; countenance. 

Dolt thou exped th’ authority of their voice*, 
Whofe filent will* condemn thee f Ben Jonfon. 

5. Teftimony. 

Something 1 have heard of this, which I would 
be glad to find by fo fweet an authority confirmed. 

Sidney. 

We urge authorities in things that need not, and 
introduce the teftimony of ancient writers, to con¬ 
firm things evidently believed. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge 
again ft the philofophy of the fchools, I was liable 
to have been overborne by a torrent of authorities. 

Clanville's Scepfs. 

6. Weight of teftimony; credibility ; co¬ 
gency of evidence. 

They confidcr the main con fent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witneifing the facred 
authority of feriptures, ever fithence the firft publi¬ 
cation thereof, even till thisprefent day and hour. 

Hooker. 

Authoriza'tion. n.f. [fromauthorize.] 
Eftablilhment by authority. 

The obligation of laws arifes not from their 
matter, but from their admiffion and reception, 
and authorisation in this kingdom. Hale. 

To Au'thorizb. *u. a. [autorifer , Fr.] 

1. To give authority to any perfon. 

Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, authorizing 
hcrfelf very much, with making us fee, that afi 
favour and power depended upon her. Sidney » 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize thfir ikill. Dryden • 

2. To make any thing legal. 

Ycurfelf firft made that titie which I claim, 
Firft bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame. Dryd. 

I have nothing farther to defire. 

But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. 

Dryden • 

To have countenanced in him irregularity, and 
difobedience to that light which he had, would 
have been, to have authorized difordcr, confufion, 
'and wickednefs, in his creature*. Dock*. 

3. To eftablilh any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to au¬ 
thorize any kind of regimen, no fpecial command¬ 
ment being thereby violated. Hooker. 

Thofe forms are beft which have been longeft 
received and authorized in a nation by cuftom and 
ufe. Tempi*. 

4. To juftify; to prove a thing to be right. 

AU virtue lies in a power of denying our own 
defires, where reafon does not authorize them. 

Locke* 

3. To give credit to any perion or thing. 

Although their intention be fincerc, yet doth it 
notoriously ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize 
opinions injurious unto truth* Brown's Vulg. Err » 

Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he 
fhall authorize any nonfenfc, and make incoherent 
fluff, feafoned with twang and tautology, pals for 
rhetor) c k. South. 

Auto'crasy. n . f. [avrox^aTuo., from 
avrG*, felf, and xfarO-, power.] Inde¬ 
pendent j)ower ; fupremacy. 

Au tog r a p h i c a L. adj. [from autogra¬ 
phy .J Of one’s own writing. Dift. 

Autography, n.f. [avroyoafor, from 
auTof, and ypupv, to write.] A particu¬ 
lar perfon’s own writing ; or the origi¬ 
nal of a ueatife, in oppofition to a copy. 

AutoM a'u* 
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Automatical, adj. [from automaton.] 
Belonging to an automaton ; having the 
power of moving itfelf. 

Automaton, n. f. [uvro^xro 9 . In the 
plural , automata.] A machine that hath 
the power of motion withi n itfelf, and 
which flands in need of no foreign affifl- 
ance. Quincy, 

For it is greater to underhand the art, whereby 
the Almighty governs the motions of the great 
automaton, than to have learned the intrigues of 
policy. GiantslIt $ Steffis. 

The particular circumftances for which the au¬ 
tomata of this kind are moft eminent, may be 
reduced to four. Wilkins. 

Auto'matous. adj. [from automaton.] 
Having in itlelf the power of motion. 

Clocks, or automaton organs, whereby we did;n- 
guifh of time, have no mention in ancient writers* 

Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Auto'nomy.*.^ [«t/To*opi*a.] The living 

according to one’s mind and preferip- 
tion. Did. 

A'utopsy. n.f. [avTo^ia.] Ocular de- 
monftration ; feeing a thing one’s felf. 

Quincy. 

In thofe that have forked tails, autofjy convin- 
ceth us, that it hath this ufe. Bay on the Creation • 

Auto'ptical. adj. [from autofjy.] Per¬ 
ceived by one’s own eyes. 

Auto'ptically. adv. [from antoptical .] 
By means of one’s own eyes. 

Were this true, it would avtoptically filence that 
difpute. Brown. 

That the galaxy ia a meteor, was the account 
of Ariftotle 5 but the telefcope hath autoptically 
confuted it: and he, who is not Pynhonian enough 
to the dilbelief of his fen ft,, may fee that it is no 
exhalation- G’anvillee Scepjis. 

ATtumn. n.f. [ antnmnns, Lat.] The 
feafon of the year between fumraer and 
winter, beginning agronomical iy at the 
equinox, and ending at the folitice; po¬ 
pularly, autumn comprifes Auguft, Sep¬ 
tember, and Oflober. 

For I will board her, though (he chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack* 

Sbakefpsare. 

I would not be over-confident, till he hath palled 

a fpring or autumn. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The Harring brood, 

Void of fufficient fuflenance, will yield 
A /lender autumn. Philips. 

Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain. 

Comes jovial on. Tbomfcn. 

Autu'm HAL. adj. [ from autumn. ] Belong¬ 
ing to autumn ; produced in autumn. 

No fpring or fummer's beauty hath fuch grace. 
As I have feen in one autumnal face* Dense* 

Thou (halt not long 

Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal ftar. 

Or lightning, thou (halt fall. Milton . 

Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent 
fudden gulls, which will proftrate all. Evelyn. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glowa 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun bellows* 

# Pope, 

Avu'lsiok. n.f [avulfo, Lat.] Theaft 
of pulling one thing from another. 

Spare not the little offerings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging clutters thin 
By kind m-vuifn. Philips. 

The prefTure of any ambient fluid can he no 
intelligible caufe of the cohefion of matter ; though 
fuch a prefTure may hinder the of two po. 

Hfhed fuperficies one from another, in a line per- 
pendicuh*' to them. Locke. 

dfUXBSIS. n. f. [Latin.] An increafing; 
an exonution, when, for amplification. 
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a more grave and magnificent word is 
put inltead of the proper word 

Smith*s Rhetorick. 
Auxi 'l x a r . 1 adj. [from auxilium , Lat.] 
Auxiliary, J Aifiltant; helping; coi 
federate. 

The giant brood. 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide. 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods- Milton's Par. Lrfi. 

Their tra&ates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 

Brown's Vulgar ErrourS 
There is not the fmallett capillary vein but it 
is prefent with, and auxiliary to it, according to 
its ufe* Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down j 
Aid from his brother of the feas he craves. 

To help him with auxiliary waves* Dry den 

Auxi'lia*. 1 n.f. [fre 
Auxiliary. J Helper; 
derate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, with¬ 
out the auxiliaries of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choice of God. South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a work, called commentators 
and cri ticks. Pope. 

Auxiliary Verb . A verb that helps to 

conjugate other verbs. 

In almofi all languages, fome of the commonett 
neons and verbs have many irregularities; fuch are 
the common auxiliary verbs, to he and to have, to do 
and to he due , See. Watts. 

Auxi liaction, n. f. [from auxiliatus , 
Lat.] Help ; aid ; fuccour. Did. 
To AwaTt. v. a. [from a and wait. See 
Wait.] 

To expeft ; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn’ 

Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax. 

Betwixt the rocky pi Uars Cabrici fat. 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Milt. 

2. To attend; to be in fiore for. 

To fliew thee what reward 
Axuaits the good ; the reft, what punifhment. 

Milton. 

Unlefs his wrath be, appeafed, an eternity of 
torments awaits the objects of hit difpleafure. 

Rogers 

AwaTt. n.f. [from the verb.] Ambufh. 
See Wait. 

Xod leafl mifbap the moft blifs alter may s 
For thoufand perils lie in dofe await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spenfer. 

To Awa'kb. v. a. [pecciao. Sax.] To 
awake has the preterite awoke , or, as wc 
now more commonly fpeak, awaked. 

To roufe out of fleep. 

Take heed. 

How you awake our fireping (word of war. Shakefp. 

Our friend Lazarus fleepeth; but I go that 1 
may awake him out of fieep. John, xi. 11 . 

z. To raife from any Hate refembling deep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais'd up his head : 

As awak'd from the dead. 

And amaz'd, he flares round. 

To put into new a&ion. 

The fpark of noble courage now «wsk, 

And ftrive your excellent felt to excel. F. Sheen 

The fair 

Repairs her fmiles, awakens cv’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope, 

To Awa'ke. v. n. To break from fltep ; 
to ceafe to deep. 

Alack, 1 am afraid they 1 
And ’tis not done 1 Shakefp. Macbeth 

- I awaked up laft of all, a* one that gathereth 
after the grapc-gathcrers. Eccluu xxxui. 16 . 
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Awa'ke. adj. [from the verb.] Not being 
afleep; not fleeping. 

Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping 
men, than rien awake . Bacon. 

Cares /ball not keep him on the throne awake 3 
Nor break the golden (lumbers he would take. 

Dry den. 

To AwaTcen. v. a. and v. n. The fame 
with Awake . 

Awake Argantyr, Hervorthe only daughter 
Of thee and Suafu doth awaken thee* Hickei . 

To Aw a' r d . v. a. [derived by Skinner , 

fomewhat improbably, from peapb. Sax. 

towards.] To adjudge; to give any 

thing by a judicial fentence. 

A pound of that fame merchant’s flefh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shaktfpcarem 

It advances that grand bufinr.fs, and according 
to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded. 

Decay of Piety • 

A church which atlow& falvation to none with¬ 
out it, nor awards damnation to almo l any within- 
it* South. 

Satisfaction for every affront cannot he awarded 
by Hated laws* Collier on Du. fling. 

To Awa'r d. *v. n. To judge ; to deter¬ 
mine. 

T h* unwife award to lodge it in the towVs, 

An ofPring facred. Pope's OdyJTey w- 

Awa'rd. n. f. [from the verb.] Judg¬ 
ment ; fentence; determination. 

Now hear th* award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love* 

Dry den. 

AfFcCtion bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expeCt an equitable award, where the judge is 
made a party. G/anvill ir. 

To urge the ft>e. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair. 

Were-to refufe th’ awards of Providence. 

Addifon's Cat 0 . 

Awa'r e. adv. [from a, and ware, an old 
word for cantious ; it is however, per¬ 
haps, an adjedive ; gepapian. Sax ] Ex¬ 
cited to caution ; vigilant ; in a ftate of 
alarm ; attentive. 

Ere I was aware , 1 had left myfelf nothing but 
the name of a king. Sidney* 

Ere forrow was aware , they made his thoughts 
bear away fomething elfe be fide 3 his own forrow. 

Sidney's Arcadia- 
Temptationsof profperity infinuate themfelves 5 
fo that we are but little aware of them, and lefs- 
abie to withftand them. Atterbury. 

To Awa'rb. v. n . To beware; to be 
cautious. 

So warn’d he them aware themfelves; and 
Inftant, without dktturb, they took alarm. 

Paradifc LoJ\. 

This paflage is by others under flood 
thus 1 He warned thofe, who were aware , 
of themfelves. 

a 

Awa'y. adv. [apeg, Saxon.J 

1. In a flare of abfence ; not in any parti¬ 
cular place. 

They could nuke 

Love to your drefe, although your face were away. 

Ben Jonfori's Cat alms. 
It is impofllble to know properties that are fo 
annexed. Do it, that any of them being away , that 
cflcr.ce is not there. Locke. 

2 . From any place or perfon. 

I have a-pa n upon my forehead here- -— 
—Why that’s with watching ; ’twill away again. 

Shakejpeare.- 

When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, 
Ab.aham drove them away strain. Gen. xv. 11 . 

Would you youth and beauty flay, 

Love bath wings, and will away. 

Summer funs roll unpcrcciv’d away* 
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3. Let 
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J. Le*: us go. 

Away, old mxn; girt me thy hand-; *w*y\ 
King Lear hath loft, be and his daughter ta’en j 
Give me chy hand. Come on. Sbakefp. Kt^g Lear. 

4. Begone. 

Away, and glifter like the god of war. 

When he inteodech to become the held. 

Sbakeftxare't King John* 

I'll to the woode among the happier brutes s 
Come, let *• away ; hark, the Ihrill horn refounds. 

* Smith's Pbeedra and Bippolitus. 

Away, you flatt'rer! 

Nor charge his gen'rous meaoing. Rowe's J. Shore . 

5 • Out of one’s own hands; into the power 
of fomethiug elfe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf into irrecos erahle mi - 
fery, to enquire into thefe matters. Tillorfon . 

6. It is often ufed with a verb; as, to drink 
away an c flate ; to idle away a manor; 
that is, to drink or idle till an eflatc or 
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manor is gone. 

He fay'd his life atvay. Pope. 

On the way ; on the road: perhaps 
this is the original import of the fol¬ 
lowing phrafe. 

Sir Valentine, whither away fo fall ? Sbakefp. 

8. Perhaps the phrale, be cannot away with , 
may mean, be cannot travel with ; be can¬ 
not bear the company. 

She never could away with me. --— - Never, 
never t Ihe would always fay, fhe could not abide 
Mafter Shallow. Sbahfpeare. 

9. Away with. Throw away; take away. 

If you dare think of deferring our charms. 
Away with your Iheephooks, and take to your 
arms. Drydtn . 

,AWE. n./. [eje, c^a, Saxon.] Reveren¬ 
tial fear; reverence. 

They all bE br< ught up idly, without awe of 
parents, without precepts of mafters, and without 
fear of offeree. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

This thought fixed upon him who is only to be 
feared, God : and yet with a filial fear, which at 
the fame time both fears and loves. It was awe 
without amazement, and dread without diffraction. 

South. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is dur 
from man to God ? . Regers. 

To Awe. v. a . [from the noun.] To flrike 
with reverence, or fear; to keep in 
fubje&ion. 

If you will work on an^ man, you muft tithe, 
know his nature and faihions, and fo lead him j 
or his ends, and fo perfuade him} or his weak¬ 
ness and di fad vantages, and fo awe him ; or 
thofe that have incereft in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon- 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe i 
Why, bu. to keep you low and ignorant, 

Hjj| wurffiippers ? Milton 

Heav'n, that hath plac'd this ifland to give law. 
To balance Europe, and her ffates to awe. Waller 

The rods and axes of princes, and their depu¬ 
ties, may awe m^ry into obedience} but the fame 
*of their goodnefs, jufticc, and other virtues will 
work on more. A'* rbury. 

A'wbb an d. n.f [from awe and band .] A 

* check. D £ 1 . 

A'wful. adj. [from awe and full. ] 

I. That which ilrikes with awe, or fills 
with reverence. 

S > awful , that with honour thou may'ft love 
Thy mace j who lees, when tn iu art fern leaft w.fe. 

Milton j Paradife Loft. 

I approach thee thus, and gaze 

. Infatiate ; 1 thus ling c j nor hav fear'd 
1 hy awful orow, tn >re awful thus rati#'d, 

F ii'eff 1-1 mhtance ot hy Maker lair ! Milt n 

%. Wurfhipful; in authority; inverted with 
dignity. This lenic is obfukte. 
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Know, then, that fome of u* are gentlemen. 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruft from the company of awful men. Sbahfy. 

3. Struck with awe ; timorous; ferupu- 
lous. This fenfe occurs but rarely. 

It is not nature and drift reafon, but a weak 
and awful reverence for antiquity, and the vogu~ 
of falhhic men. Watts. 

A'w f u 1. l y . adv. [from awful.] In a re¬ 
verential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great prin¬ 
ciple awfully and warily, by ftill obferving what 
it commands, but clpecially what it forbids. South. 

A'wfulness. n.f. [from awful .] 
i• The quality of rtriking with awe; 

fo I cranky. 

Thefe obje&s naturally raife ferioufnefs; and 
night heightens the awfultufs of the place, and 
pours out her fupernuxncrary horrours upon every 
thing. Addifott* 

2. The flate of being ftruefe with awe: 
little ufed. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 
and awfulnefs to the divine majtffy of God. 

Taylor's Rule cf living holy. 

To Awha'pe. v. a . [This word I have 
met with only in -Spenfer, nor can I dis¬ 
cover whence it is derived ; but ima¬ 
gine, that the Teutonic language had 
anciently wapen , to flrike, or feme fuch 
word, from which weapons , or offenfivc 
arms, took their denomination.] To 
flrike ; to confound ; to terrify. 

Ah! my dear goflip, anfwcr'd then the ape. 
Deeply d.i your fad words my wits awbapt , 

Both for becaufe your grief doth great appear. 

And eke becaufe myfeif am touched near. 

Hubbtrd's Tale. 

Awhi'lb.W-u. [This word, generally re¬ 
puted an adverb , is only a while , that is, 
a time, an interval.] Some time ; fome 
fpace of time. 

Stay, ftay, I fay ; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do. 

Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. Sbakefp. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of bell, and look'd awhile. 
Pond'ring his voyage. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Awk. adj. [A barbarous contraftion of the 
word awkward.] Odd ; out of order. 

VVe have heard as arrant jangling in the pul¬ 
pits, as the fteeples $ and profefTors ringing as awk 
as the bells to give notice of the coil A ag< a. ion. 

L'Eftrange. 

A'wkward. adj. [sepapb, Saxon ; that is, 
backward, untoward.] 

1. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught; un¬ 
gen teel. 

Proud Italy, 

Whole manners ftill our tardy, apilh nation 
Limps after in bafe awkward imitation. Sbakefp. 

Their own language is worthy their care ; and 
they are judged of by their hand fome or awkward 
way of exprelfing themfelves in it. Locke . 

An awkward Jhame, or fear of ill ufage, has a 
fharc in this conduct. Swift 

z. Unready; unhandy ; not dexterous ; 
clumfy. 

SI .w to refolve, but in performance quick; 

So true, that he was awkward at a trick. Drydat. 

3. Perverfe; untoward. 

A kind and conftant friend 
To sll that regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awkward. 

To all that interlop’d and hawktr'd. Hudibrau 

AVkwardly, adv. [from awkward .] 
Clumfily; unreadily; inelegantly; un¬ 
gainly. 

Dametai nodding from the vafte upwards, and 
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fwearing he never knew a man go more awkwardly 
to work. Sidney. 

When any thing is done awkwardly , the com¬ 
mon faying will pafs upon them, that it is fuirable 
to their breeding. Locke. 

If any pretty creature is void uf genius, and 
would perform her part but awkwardty, I muft 
neverthelefs infill upon her working. Addifon. 

She ftill renews the ancient feene j 
Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 

Her fcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly , 
yet writes fufBciencly well, it is not worth while 
to teach him the accurate methods of handling that 
inft rument. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

A'wkwa r d n ess. n.f. [from awkward. ] 
Inelegance; want of gentility ; odd- 

nefs; uniuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkwardnefs in the Italians, 
which eafily difeoverg their airs nor to be natural. 

Addijcn. 

AH his airs of behaviour have a certain awk- 
wardntfi in them; but thefe awkward airs are 
worn away in company. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Awl. n. f. [ale, ale. Sax.] A pointed 
inrtrument to bore holes. * 

He which was minded to make himfelf a per¬ 
petual fervant, Ihould, for a vilible token there¬ 
of, have alio his ear bored through w th an awl. 

Hooker. 

Vou may lilcewife prick many holes with an 
awl , about a joint that will Ire rn the earth. 

Mortimer's Husbandry • 

A'wless. adj. [from awe, and the nega¬ 
tive let’s.'I 

Wanting reverence; void of refeefl- 
ful fear. 

Againft whofe fury, and the unmatched force. 
The awlefs lion could not wage the fight. Sbakefp. 

He claims the buH with awlefs infolence. 

And having feiz'd his horns, accofts the prince. 

* Diyden. 

2. Wanting the power of caufing rever¬ 
ence. 

Ah mej I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 

The tyger now hath fcia'd the gende hind * 
Infulcing tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. 

Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

Awme, or Aumb. n. f A Dutch meafure 
of capacity for liquids, containing eight 
rteckans, or twenty verges or vertcels; 
anfwering to what in England is called 
a tierce, or one-fixth of a ton of France, 
or one-feventh of an Englifh ton. 

Arbuthnot. 

Awn. n.f. [arifta, Lat.] The beard grow¬ 
ing out of the corn or grafs. Chambers. 

A'wninc. n.f. A cover fpread over a 
boat or veffel, to keep off the weather. 

Of theft: boards I made au awning over me. 

Rob.nfon Cruft. 

Awo'k e. The preterite from awake . 

And flic faid, thr Philiffines be upon thee, Samp- 
fon. And he uw*ke out of his fleep. 

Judges , xvi. 20. 

Awo'rk. adv. [from a and work.] On 
work; into a flate of labour; into action. 

So af.e. Pyrrhus’ paufc, 

Aroufed vengeance lets him new awork. Sbakefp. 

By preferibing the condition, it lets us awerk 
to the performances of it, and that by living well. 

Hammond. 

Awo'rk inc. adj. [from awork.] Into the 
flate of working. 

L~ug they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them awerkmg fct. 

Hsbberd's Tale. 

Awry'. 
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Awry*, ad*v. [from a and 01*17.] 

i. Not in a ftraight direction; obliquely. 

But her lad cy ftili faft’ned on the ground. 
Are governed *ith good:y modefty; 

That fuflers not one look to glance awry. 

Which may let in a litde thought unfeuud. 

Spenfer. 

Like perfpe&ives, which rightly gaz’d upon. 
Shew nothing but confufi , eyed awry, 
D'ftinguifh form. Shakefp • ttkbard II. 

A violent crofi wind, from either coaft, 

Blows them tranfverle, ten thoufand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Miitcn. 

x. Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 

\ ou know the ki ng 
W1 -Jj jea'ous eyes has look’d awry 
On his Ion’s actions. Denham's Spby, 

3. Not in the right or true direction. 

1 hap to ftep uwry, where i fee no path, and can 
difesm but few fteps afore me. Brernvood. 

4. Not equally between two points j un¬ 
evenly. 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 

Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry. 
Ere felt fuch rage. Pope. 

5. Not according to right reafbn; per- 
verfely. 

AU awry, and which wried if to the moft wry 
courle of all, wit abufed, rather to feign reafon 
why it fiiould be amifs, than how it fiiould be 
amended. Sidney. 

Much of the foul they talk, bat all awry. 

And in them&Jves feek virtu*, and to thernfelvo 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton* 

Axe. n.f. [eax, aq~e, Sax. afeia* Lat.] 

An inftrnment confifting of a metal head, 
with a (harp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 

-No metal can. 

No, not the hangman’s axe , bear half the keennefs 
Of thy fliarp envy. Sbakefpeart* 

There flood a foreft on the mountain’s brow. 
Which overlook’d the fiiaded plains below j 
No founding mxt prefom’d theft trees to bite. 
Coeval with the world $ a venerable fight. 

Dry den. 

AXVLL A. n. f. [axilla, Lat.] The ca¬ 
vity under the upper part of the arm, 
called the arm-pit. £&incy. 

Axi'l ua. 1 adj. [from axilla , Lai.] Be- 

A'xillary. J longing to the arm-pit. 

Axillary artery is diftr.bated unto the hand 5 
below the cubit, it divideth into two parti. Brown. 

A X20M. ft. f. [axioma, Lat. from 

Or.] 

1. A propofition evident at firft fight, that 
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cannot be made plainer by demonftra- 
tion. 

Axioms , or principles more general, are fuch as 
this, that the greater good is to be chofen before 
the lefier. H&kt r- 

2. An eftablifiled principle to be granted 
without new proof. 

The axioms ot that law, whereby natural sgerrs 
are guided, have their ufe in the moral. Hooker* 

Their affirmations are no axiom j we efteem 
thereof as things unfaid, and account them but 
in lift of nothing. Brown* 

A'xis. n.f [axis, Lat.] The line real or 
imaginary that pailes through any thing, 
on which it may revolve. 

But fince they fay our earth, from mom to mom. 
On its own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 

That fwift rotation muft difperfe in air 
All thinga which on the rapid orb appear. 

Black more. 

It might annually have compared the fun, and 
yet never have once turned upon Its axis • Bentley . 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

And make at once their circle round the fan, 

So two confiftent motions a& the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one the wh le. Pope. 

A'xle. 7 ft* f. [axis, Lat.] The 

A'xle-tree. j pin which pafies through 
the midll of the wheel, on which the 
circumvolutious of the wheel are per¬ 
formed. 

Venerable Neftor 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 
On which beav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Sbakefpeare. 

The fly fat upon the axle-tree , of the chariot- 
wbeel, and faid. What a dufl do I raife ! Bacon* 
And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milton . 

He faw a greater fun appear, 

Than his bright throne or burning axle-tree could 

Mdilten's CbriJPs Nativity t 

Ay. adv. [perhaps from ah, Lat.] 

1. Yes; an advert of anfwering affirma¬ 
tively. 

Return you thither ? — . 

~~Ay, madam, with the fwiftefl wing of fpeed. 

Sbakefpeart. 

What fay'ft thou ? Wilt thou be of ourconfort ? 
Sav aj, and be the captain of us all. Sbakefpeare. 

2. It is a word by which the fenfe is en¬ 
forced ; even; yes, certainly; and more 
than that. 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft fali’n j 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Sbakefpeart. 

Ayf«t adv* [apa, Saxon.] Always ; to 


eternity; for ever. It is now rarely ufed, 
and only in poetry. 

And now in darklome dungeon, wretched thrall. 
Remedy left for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen. 

Ei tlier prepare to die. 

Or on Diana’s altar to pruteft. 

For aye, aufterity and Angle life. Sbakefpeart. 

The foul, though made in time, furvives for eye j 
And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 

Sir y. Davies. 

And hears the mufes, in a ring. 

Aye round about Jove’s altars fing. Milton. 

Th’ aftomfti’d mariners aye ply the puir.p; 

No flay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. 

Philips* 

A'ygrebn. ft* f* The fame with boufc- 
leek ; which fee. Did. 

A'yry- n.f The neft of the hawk; 

1 fh uld difeourfe on the brancher, the haggard, 
and then treat of their feveral eyries. 

fVa It on's Argltr. 

A'zimuth. n.f. [Arab.] 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a fiar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun’s 
azimuth circle and the mag letical me¬ 
ridian ; or it is the appare.it difiance 
of the fun from the north or fouth point 
of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs , is an inftrument ufe I 
at fea for finding the fun’s magnetic 
azimuth* 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whole ftile or 

gnomon is at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon. I 

5. Azimuths, called alfo vertical circles, 

are great circles interfering each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at right angles, in all the 
points thereof. Chambers . 

A'zurb. adj* [axur, Fr. azurro. Span. 
lazur, Arab, from lazuli, a blue ftone.] 
Bine; faint blue. 

Like pemels round of marble clear, . 

Where axur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney . 

The blue of the firft order, though very faint 
and little, may be the colour of fome fob fiance j 
and the azure colour of the Ikies items to be this 
order. Newton* 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope* 

The fea. 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 

Yeur empire owns. ‘Tbonfon. 
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BAB 

B The fecond letter of the Englifh 

alphabet, is pronounced as in 
J moll other European languages, 
by prefling the whole length of the lips 
together, and forcing them open with a 
ftrong breath. It has a near aflinity 
with the other labial letters, and is 
confounded by the Germans with P. 
and by the Gafcons with V ; from which 
an epigrammatic remarks, that bibere 
and vivere are in Gafcony the fame. 
The Spaniards, in raofl words, ufe B or 
V indifferently. 

Saa, n.f. [See the verb.] The cry of a 
fheep. 

—Therefore thou art a fheep——— 

Such another proof would make me cry baa. Shat. 

To Baa. v. n. [bah, Lat.] To cry like 
a fheep. 

Or like a lamb, whole dam away it fet. 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney . 

To B a' bble. *i*. n. f babbelen, Germ, ba- 
biller , Fr.] 

To prattle like a child; to prate im¬ 
perfectly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more. 

But hear, rejoice, (land Client, and adore. Prior* 

2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard 
words; thefe he ufed to babbit indifferently in all 
companies. Arbuthnot. 

Let the Client fanCtuary fhow. 

What from the babbling fchools we may not know. 

Prior . 

3. To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 

There it more danger in a referved and filent 
friend, than in a noify babbling enemy. L'Efirangc • 

4. To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds. 
Replying fhrilly to the wcll-tun'd horns. 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakefp . 

And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeechei of the babbRng earth. Prior. 

The babbling echo had deicry’d his face ; 

She, who in other's words her filence breaks. 

Addi/on. 

Ba'bble. n.f [ babil , Fr.] Idle talk; 
fcnfelefs prattle. 

This babble {hall not henceforth trouble me ; 
Here is a coil with protection. Sbakefpearc • 

Come, no more. 

This is meer moral babble. 

With volleys of eternal babble, 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 

The babble , impertinence, and folly, I have 
taken notice of in difputes. Glanville• 

Ba'b blembnt. »./. [from babble .] Senfe- 

lefs prate; empty words. 

Deluded all this while w.th ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expedled worthy and de¬ 
lightful knowledge. 

Babble&. n.f. [from babble.] 
x • An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 

We h-dd our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch t babbler. Sbakefpeari 


Milton. 


B A C 

The apoffle had no fooner propofed It to the 
mailers at Athens, but he himfeif was ridiculed 
as a babbler . Rogers . 

2. A teller of fecrets. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy 

Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trull. 

L'Eftrange. 

Babe. n. f. [baban, Welfh ; babbaerd, 
Dutch; bambino , Italian.] An infant; 
a child of either fex. 

Thole that do teach your babes. 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks; 

He might have chid me fo s for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefpeare. 

Nor fhall Sebaflian’s formidable name 
Be longer us'd, to lull the crying babe. Dry den. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryd. 

Ba'bery. ft./, [from babe.] Finery to 
plcafe a babe or child. 

So have I feen trim books in velvet dight. 

With golden leaves and painted bob try 

Of feely boys, pleale unacquainted fight. Sidney • 

Ba'bish. adj. [from babe.] Childifh. 

if he be balhful, and will foon blulh, they call 
him a bahifh and ill brought up thing. Afcbam . 

Babo'on. n. f [ babouin , Fr. It is fup- 
pofed by Skinner to be the augmentation 
of babe , and to import a great babe . ] A 
monkey of the largeft kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
of baboons. Shakefpeare. 

He call every human feature out of his coun¬ 
tenance, and became a baboon. Addifln. 

Baby. n.f. [See Babe.] 

1. A child; an infant. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Sbakejpeare. 

The child mull have fugar-piums, rather than 
make the poor baby cry. Locke. 

He mull marry, and propagate: the father can¬ 
not Hay for the portion, nor the mother for babes 
to play with. Locke. 

z. A fmall image in imitation of a child, 

which girls play with. 

The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a 
runnagate } and it was the part ofchildren to 
fall out about babies • Bacon. 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, 
never think to honour him by your foolilh pup¬ 
pets, and babies of dirt and clay. Stilling fleet. 

Ba'ccateo. [baccatus, Lat.] Befet 
with pearls; having many berries. DiQ. 

Bacchanalian, n.f. [from bacchana¬ 
lia, Lat.] A riotous perfon ; a drunk¬ 
ard. 

Ba cchanals, n . f. [ bacchanalia , Lat.] 
The drunken feafts and revels of Bac 
chus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, Ihall we dance now the 
Egyptian bacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? Sbak. 

What wild lury was there in the heathen bac¬ 
chanals, which we have not feen equalled ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banilh'd from their walls, 
Cartbufian falls, and fulfome bacchanals. Pope. 
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Ba'cchus bole. n.f. A flower not tall, 
but very full and broad-leaved. Mortim . 

BaCci'ferous. adj. [from bacca , a berry, 
and fero, to bear, Lat.] Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a calculate or naked berry; the 
ffower and calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the berry bare; as the faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one feed ; as the 
arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernels or feeds within it; 
as the jefminura, liguftrum. 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many 

acini, or round foil balls fee dofc together like a 
hunch of grapes; as the u\ a marina. Ray. 

Bac ci'vo rous. adj. [from bacca , a berry, 
and vora, to devour, Lat.] Devouring 
berries. Did!. 

Ba'chelor. n. f [This is a word of 
very uncertain etymology, it not being 
well known what was its original fenfe. 
Junius derives it from foolilh; 

Menage , from has chevalier, a knight of 
the Joweft rank; Spelman, from bac ulus, 
a ftaff ; Cujas , from buccella, an allow¬ 
ance of provifion. The molt probable 
derivation feems to be from bacca laurus , 
the berry of a laurel or bay ; bachelors 
being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. Dr. Lawrence ob- 
ferved, that Menage*% etymology is much 
confirmed by the pradlice in our univer- 
fities of calling a Bachelor, Sir . In 
Latin, baccalaureus.] 

1. A man unmarried. 

Such reparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. Shakefp. 

The haunting of diflblute places, or refort to 
courtefans, are no more puniihcd in married men 
than in bachelors • Bacon. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the bachelor's eftate. Dryden . 

Let fiuful bachelors their woes deplore. 

Full well they merit all they led, and more. Pope m 

2. A man who takes his firfl degrees at 
the univerfity in any profefiion. 

Being a boy, new bachelor uf arts, 1 chanced to 
fpeak againll the pope. A/cham • 

1 appear before your honour, in behalf of Marti - 
nus Seriblerus, bachelor of phyfic. Mart. Scr'tbierus • 

2. A knight of the loweil order. This is 
a fenfe now little ufed. 

Bachelorship, n.f [from bachelor.] 
The condition of a bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teflify, 

She was the firll fruit of my bacbelorjbtp. Shakefp. 

BACK. n.f. [bac, bacc. Sax. bach. Germ.] 

I. The hinder part of the body, from the 
neck to the thighs. 

Part following enter, part remain without. 

And mount on others backs, in h^pcs to fharc. 

Dryden. 

2. The 








B A C 

t. The outer part of the hand when it 

is (hut: oppofed to the palm. 

Methought love, pitying me, when he faw this. 
Gave roe your hands, the backs and palms to kifs. 

Donne . 

3- The outward part of the body; that 
which requires clothes: oppofed to the 
belly. 

Thofe who, by their anceftors, have been let free 
from a conftant drudgery to their backs and their 
bellies, fiiould beftow fomc time on their heads. 

Loch* 

4. The rear: oppofed to the wan. 

He might conclude, thst Walter would be upon 
the king's back, as bit majefty was upon his. Clarend. 

5. The place behind. 

As the voice goeth round, as weU towards the 
back as towards tne front of him that fpeaketh, fo 
docs the echo: for you have many back echoes to 
the place where you ftand* Bacon. 

Antheus, Sergeftus grave. Clean thus ftrong. 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryd. 

6. The part of any tiling out of fight. 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen 
fruit fooner. Bacons Net nr el Hifiory. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppofed to 
the edge; as the back of a knife or 
fword: whence backfwcrd, or fword with 
a back ; as. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at backfivcrd, 
(ingle faulchion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnoi. 

8. To turn the back on one; to forfake 
him, or negledt him. 

At the hour of death, all friendfhips of the world 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns its 
back upon him- South. 

9. To turn the back ; to go away; to be 
not within the reach of taking cogni¬ 
zance. 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned 
to their former rebellion. SirJ. Davits. 

Back. ad<v. [from the noun.] 

1. To the place from which one came. 

Back you fhai) not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Sbakcjpcare. 

He fent many to leek the (hip Argo, threatening 
that if they brought not back Medea, they (ho old 
fuffer in he (lead. Raleigh's H>ftorj of tbt World. 

Where they are, and why they came not back. 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 

Back to thy native i flood might’ft thou fail. 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tak. Ptfe. 

z. Backward ; as retreating from the pre- 
fent flation. 

I've been furpris'd in an unguarded hour. 

But mull hot now go back $ the love, that lay 
Half Another’d in my breaft, has broke through all 
Its weak reft rain: 1. Addifcn. 

3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; 
but io the Lord hath krpt thee back from honour. 

Numb. xxir. n. 

Conftrain the glebe, keep back the hurtful weed. 

Blackmon. 

4. Towards things pall. 

I had always a cuisoihy to look back unto the 
fources of things, and to view in my mind the be 
ginning and progress of a r.fing world. Burnet, 

j. Again ; in return. 

Tine la ly *• mad ; yet if 'twere fo. 

She could not fw .y her hook, command her fol¬ 
lowers, 

Takc and give back affairs, and their difoatch. 
With fuch a fmooth, difcreet, and (table bearing. 

Sbakcfpcare. 

6 . Again ; a fecond time. 

This CUetar found, and that ungrateful age. 
With lofing him, went bath to blood and rage. Waller. 

The epilllcs being written From ladies for fs ken 
by their lovers, many thoughts came back noon us 
in divers letters* Dryden. 

VOL. I. 
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To Back, *v. a. [from the noun back.} 

1. To mount on the back of horfe. 

That roan (hall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him ftrait. O Efperance f 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Sbekefp. 

2. To break a horfe; to train him to bear 
upon his back. 

Direct us how to back the winged horfe ; 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. 

Rofcmmon . 

3. To place upon the back. 

As I flept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd. 

Appear'd Jo me. Sbaktfpcare. 

4. To maintain ; to flrengthen ; to fupport ; 
to defend. 

Belike he means. 

Back'd by the pow'r of Warwick, that fall© peer, 
T* afpire unto the crown. Sbekefp tart. 

You are lhait enough in the (houlders, you care 
not who fees your back: call you that backing of 
your friends ? a plague upon fuch backing f give 
roe them that will face me. Sbaktfptan- 

Thefe were feconded by certain demilauncc., and 
both backed with men at arms. Sir y. Hayward. 

Did they not fwear, in exprefs words. 

To prop and back the hou ft of lords ? 

And after turn'd out the whole houfcful. HnJibras. 

A great malice, backed with a great intereft, can 
have no advantage of a man, but from his ex¬ 
pectations of fomething without himfelf. South. 

How (hall we treat this bold afpiring man f 
Succefs (till follows him, and backs his crimes. 

Addifon. 

5. Tojnftify; to fupport. 

The patrons of the ternary number of princi¬ 
ples, and thofe that would have hvc elements, 
endeavour to back their experiments with a fpe- 
cjous reafon. Beyle. 

We have I know not how many adages to back 
the reafon of this moral. h'EJfrange. 

6. To fecond. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t'other fide. 

Their wagers back their withes. Dryden. 

To Ba'ckbite. v. a. [from back and bite.] 
To cenfure or reproach the abfent. 

Moft untruly and nuiicioufiy do thefe evil 
tongues backbite and (lander the faertd alhes of 
that perfonage. Spenfir,. 

1 will ufe him well; a friend *• th* court is better 
than a penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, 
for they are arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

Sbaiefpcan. 

Ba'ck biter. n.f. [from backbite .] A 
privy calumniator; a cenfurer of the 
abfent. 

No body Is bound to look upon his backbiter , or 
his underminer, his betrayer, or his opprefior, a* 
hi* friend. South. 

Ba'ck bone. n.f. [from back and bone.] 
The bone of the back. 

1 he backbone (hould be divided into many ver- 
tebres for commodious bending, and not to be cne 
entire rigid bone. Ray. 

Ba'ciccarry. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, noteth it (or one 
of the four circumftan.es, or cafes, wherein a 
forjefter may arreft an offender againft vert or veni- 
fon in the fore ft, vis. ftable-ftand, dog-draw, back- 
carry t and bloody hand. Cowell. 

Ba'ck door. ft. f. [from back and door.] 
The door behind the houie ; privy pal- 
fage. 

1 he proceftion dur A not return by the way it 
came; but, after the devotion of the monks, palled 
out at a bacldoor of the convent. Addifon. 

Popery, whkh is fo far (hut out as not to re¬ 
enter openly, is Scaling in by the backdoor of athe- 
ifro. 

Ba'ck id. 

back. 


adj. [from back.] 


Atterburj. 

Having a 
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Lofty-neck'd, 

Sharp -headed, barrel-bellied, broadly back'd. Dryd. 

Backfriend, n . f. [from back and 
friend.] A friend backwards ; that is, 
an enemy in fecret. * 4 

Set the rcftlefs importunities of talebearers and 
backfriends againft fair word* and protefli ms. 

h Eftrangf. 

Far Is our church from tncroaching upon the ci¬ 
vil power; as fomc, who are backfriends to both, 
would malicioufly infirm ate. South. 

Backca'mmon. n.f [from bach gam * 
mon* Wellh, a little battle.] A play or 
game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the 
parilh ? can you play with him at backgammon T 

S-xvfi. 

Ba'ck house. n.f. [from back and houfe. J 
The buildings behind the chief part of 
the houfe. 

Their backhtmfes t of more necelTary than cleanly 
fervice, as kitchens, (tables, are climbed up unto 
by fteps. Car rw. 

Ba'ckfiece. n.f. [from back and piece.] 
The piece of armour which covers the 
back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, hi* 
armourer put on bis heelpiece before, and his breaft- 
plate behind • C dm den. 

Backroom, n.f. [from back and room.] 
A room behind ; not in the front. . 

If you have m fair profpe& backwards of gar¬ 
dens, it may be convenient to make backrooms the 
targer. Mom. Mccb . Exercify. 

Ba'ck side. n.f. [from back and fide.] 

1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the backfide 
of the fpcculum, the gla(s would caufe the fame 
rings of colours, but more faint; the phenomena 
depend not upon the quickfilver, unlefs fo far as it 
encreafes the refic&ion of the backfide of the glafs* 

Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up 
m wall with her head downwards and her backfide 
upwards. Addijotu 

3. The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

The «ta(h of paftures, fields, commons, roads, 
ftrects, or backfides t are of great advantage to all 
forts of land. Mortimer. 

To Backsli'be. v. n. [from back and 
f ide. ] To Tall off; to apoftatizc; a 
word only ufed by divines. 

Haft thou fcen that which backjliding Ifrae! 
hath done ? She Is gone up upon every high 
mountain, and under every green tree, fermis l. 

Backs li'der. n.f. [from backfide.] An 
apoftate. 

The backjlidcr in heart (hall be filled. Proverbs. 

Ba'ckstaff. n. f. [from back and fteffi 
becaufe, in taking an obfervation, the 
observer's back is turned towards the 
fun.] A11 inftrument ufeful in taking 
the fun's altitude at fea; invented by 
Captain Davies. 

fi a'c k s t a i r s. n.f. [from back and fairs.] 
The private flairs in the houfe. 

1 condemn the pra&icc which hath lately Crept 
int> the court at’-the backflair * 9 that (bmc pricked 
for (hcr.-fts get out of the bill. Bacon . 

Ba'ckstays. n.f. [from back and flay .] 
Ropes or Hays which keep the mails of a 
fhip from pitching forward or overboard. 

Ba'cksword, n.f. [from back and \fivortf.] 

A fword with one (harp edge. 

Bull dreaded not ell Lems at barkfwerd. 

Arhutvnot. 

T Ba'cio 
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Backward. 1 adns. [from back, and 
Ba'ck wards. j jwapb, Sax. that is, to¬ 
wards the back ; contrary to forwards.] 

l. With the back forwards. 

They went backward, and their faces were back¬ 
ward. Cenejis. 

а. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arras are firft caft 
backwards, and then forwards, with fo much the 
greater force j for the hands go backward before 
they fake their rife. Bacon* 

3. On the back. 

' Then darting fire from her malignant eyes, 

Siir e?* 1 him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryd. 

4. From the prefent (lation to the place 
beyond the back. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
And beat them backward home. Sbakefpeare. 

The monftrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfc 
Urg'd them behind. Milton. 

5. Regreffively. 

Are not the rays ©flight, In palling by the edges 
and fidea of bodies, bent feveral timet backwards 
and forwards with a motion like that of an eel ? 

Newton. 

б. Towards fomething paft. 

To prove the poffibility of a thing, there is no 
argument to that which looks backwards j for what 
has been done or fullered may certainly be done or 
fuffered again. Sontb. 

7. Reflex. 

No, dnubtlefs j for the mind can backward call 
Upon herfclf, her underftanding light. SrrJ.Davies. 

8. From a better to a worfe ftate. 

The work went backward ; and the more he ftrove 
T* advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryd. 

9. Pad; in time pad. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages i n 
the world, if we look upon it foine reigns back¬ 
ward* Locke • 

I o. Perverfely; from the wrong end. 

I never yet faw man. 

But flic would fpell him backward ; if fair-fac'd. 
She’d fwear the gentleman fiiould be her filler j 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick. 

Made a foul blot; if tall, a launee ill-headed. 

Sbakeffcare. 

Backward, adj. 

4. Unwilling; averfe. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 
backward to engage with us in atliaoces. Addifon. 

We are ftrangdy backward to lay hold of this 
fafe, this only method of Cure. Atterbury. 

Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves; 
For wifer brutes are backward to be (laves. Pope. 

Hefitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo s 
Perifh the man, whole mind is backward now! 

Sbakefpeare. 

3. Sluggiih; dilatory. 

The mind Is backward to undergo the fatigue 
of weighing every argument* Watts. 

4. Dull; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the backward learner 
makes amends another way. South. 

5. Late; coining after fomething elfc: as, 
backward fruits ; backward children : 
fruits long in ripening; children flow 
of growth. 

Backward, a. f The things or date 
behind or pad: poetical. 

What feeft thou elfe 

In the dark backward or abyfm of time ? Sbakcfp. 

Ba'ckwardly. adv. [from backward.] 

I. Unwillingly; averfely; with the back 
forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd^ 
Though they do fly, -yet backwardly d o go 
With proud afpe&, d lids icing greater hairs* Sidney l 
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2. Perverfely; or with cold hope- 

I was the firft man 
That e’er receiv’d gift from him; 

And does he thmk fo backwardly of me. 

That I’ll requite it laft? Sbakefpeare. 

Backwardness, n . f [from backward.] 

1. Dulnefs ; unwillingnefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

The thing by which we are apt to excufe our 
backwardness to good works, it the ill fucccls that 
hath been obferved to attend wcll-dcfigning chari¬ 
ties. _ Atterbury. 

2. Slownefs of progreffion; tardinefs. 
Ba'con. n.f [probably from taken , that 

is, dried flefli.] 

1. The flelh of a hog failed and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung. 
Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong. 

Then cut a flice. Dry den. 

2. To fave the bacon , is a phrafe for pre¬ 
fer v in g one’s felf from being hurt; bor¬ 
rowed from the care of houfewives in 
the country, where they have feldom 
any other provifion in the houfe than 
dried bacon, to ftcure it from the march¬ 
ing fbldiers. 

What frightens you thus, my good fon ? fays 
the prieft ; 

You murder’d, arc forry, and have been confeft. 

O father! my forrow will fcarce fave my bacon ; 
For ’twas not that I murder'd, but that I was 
taken. Prior. 

Baculo'metry. n.f. [from baculus , Lat. 
and ft«T£o».] The art of meafuring dif- 
tances by one or more Haves. D18. 

BAD. adj. [quoad, Dutch ; compar. <worfe ; 
fuperl. *wDrft. ] 

1. Ill; not good : a general word ufed in 
regard to phyfical or moral faults, either 
of men or things. 

Mod men have politicks enough to make, 
through violence, the beft fcheme of government 
a bad one. Pope. 

2. Vitious; corrupt. *1 

Thou may'ft repent. 

And one bad a Ct, with many deeds well done, 

M ay'ft co % er. Milton . 

Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worie. Milton. 

Our unhappy fates. 

Mix thee among!) the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths which virtue bids thee (bun. 

Prior. 

3 . Unfortunate; unhappy. 

The fun his annual courfe obliquely made. 

Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad • Dryd. 

4. Hurtful; unvvholefome; mifehievous ; 

pernicious: with for. r 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his 
head ake. Addifon. 

£. Sick : with of ; as, bad of a fever. 

Ba^e. } Th - P reterite of h:d ‘ 

And for an earneft of greater honour. 

He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Caw- 
der. Sbakefpeare. 

Badge, n.f [A word of uncertain etymo¬ 
logy ; derived by Junius from bode or 
bade, a meflfenger, and fuppofed to be 
corrupted from badage, the credential of 
a meflenger; but taken by Skinner and 
Minjbenv from bagght, Dut. a jewel, or 
bague , Fr. a ring. It feems to come from 
bajulo , to carry, Lat.] 

1. A mark or cognizance worn to fhew 
the relation of the wearer to any perion 
or thing. 

But on his breaft a blorSy crofs hebpre. 

The d$fti fcfcmbJmCf of his dying lord j 
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For whofe fweet fafe that glorious hadgeha wort* 

Sptvfer. 

The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge 
and token of that iacred character which he in¬ 
wardly bears. Atterbury » 

2. A token by which one is known. 

A lavage tygreft on her heknet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Tairfax. 

3. The mark or token of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even fo much, 
that joy could not fliew itfeif modeft enough, with¬ 
out a badgt of bittern eft. Sbakefpeare „ 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge . Sbakcfp • 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dry deg • 

To Badge. n>. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murder'd--— 

— -■ Oh, by whom?— —— 

Thole of his chamber, as it feem’d, had done *t: 
Their hands and faces were all bodg'd with blood. 
So were their daggers. Sbakefpeare • 

Ba'dcer. n.f. [bedour, Fr. melts, Lat.] 
An animal that earths in the ground, 
ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger , hath legs of one fide 
fhorter than the other, is received not only by theo- 
rifts and unexperienced believers, but moft who 
behold them daily. Brown. 

Ba'dger-legged. adj. [from badger ami 
legged. ] Having legs of an unequal 
length, as the badger is fuppofed to 
have. 

His body crooked all over, big-bellied, badger• 
legged, and his complexion fwarthy. L' Efrange. 

Ba'dcer. n.f [perhaps from the Latin 
bajulus, a carrier; but by Junius derived 
from the badger , a creature who flows 
up his provifion.] One that buys com 
and victuals in one place, and carries 
it unto another. Cowell. 

Ba'dly. ad>v. [from bad.] In a bad 
manner; not well. 

How goes the day with us ? O tell me, Hubert.— 
Badly, 1 fear. How fares your majefty f Sbakcfp • 

Ba'dness. n.f. [from bad.] Want of good 
qualities, either natural or moral; de- 
fert; depravity. 

It was not your brother's evil difpofition made 
him leek his death ; but a provdkmg merit, let 
a work by a reproveable badnefs in himlelf. Shah * 

There is one convenicuce in this city, which 
makes feme amends for the badnefs of the pave¬ 
ment. Addifon on Italy. 

I did not fee how the badnefs of the weather 
could be the king's fault. Addifv. 

To Ba'ffle. [buffer, Fr.] 

1. To elude ; to make ineffeClual. 

They made a lhi t to think ihemfelves guilt- 
lefs, in ipite of all their fins; to break the precept, 
and at the fame time to baffle the curfe. South. 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, 
which he hath fo long baffled and defied. Atterbury • 

a. To confound; to defeat with fomc con- 
fufion, as by perplexing or amufing : to 
baffle is fometimes lefs than to couquer * 

Etruria loft. 

He brings to Turnus' aid his baffled hoft. Dryd. 

When the mind has brought itfeif to dole think¬ 
ing, it may go on roundly. .Every jtbftrufc pro¬ 
blem, every intricate queftion, will not baffle, dif- 
courage, or break it. Locke. 

A foreign potentate tremble# at a war with the 
Englifii nation, ready to employ againft him fuch 
revenues as (hall baffle bis defigns upon their 
country. Addifon • 

Ba'ffle. n.f. [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the Ikiil of the difputant that keeps off a 
baffle. _ South. 

The authors having milled of their aims, are 
fain to retreat with fruftratioa and a baffle. South. 

Ba'ffler* 
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Ba'ff lbr . n.f. [from Baffle.] He that puts 
to confufion, dr defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of fpeculation, 
afiunss-oc the thing is too pbiEfcle, and brings, 
in all agqs, matter of fi»& to confute our fuppo- 
fitions. Government of the Tongue. 

Bag. a. f. [beige, Saxon; from whence 
perhaps, by dropping as is ufual, the 
harfh confooant, came bege, bags, bag.] 

1. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing in, 
as money, corn. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before. 

And, are our coming, fee thou (hake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impri foil’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Sbakefpeare. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in pnules ? I* 
it that thy bags and thy barns are full I South 

Waters were indofed within the earffi, as ip a 
bag. Burnet. 

Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

E rom the crack'd bag the dropping guinea fpoke. 

Pope. 

2. That part of animals in which fome 
particular juices are contained, as the 
poiibn of vipers. 

The fweliing poiton of die feveral fc&s. 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infefls, 
Shall burft its bag. Dry den. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d; 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. Dryd. 

An ornamental purfe of filk tied to 
men’s hair. 

We few a young fellow riding towards its full 
gallop, with a bob wig and black (liken bug tied to 
it. Addifin. 

4. A term tried to fignify different quan¬ 
tities of certain commodities ; as, a bag 
of pepper, a bag of hops. 

To Bag. *v. a. [from the noon.] 

1 • To put into a bag. 

Accordingly h- drain’d thofe marffiy grounds. 
And bagfd them in a blue cloud. Dryden . 

Hops Ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer • 

2. To load with a bag. 

Like a bee, baggd with his honey’d venom. 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden i Don Sebajlion. 

To Bag. *u. n. To fwell like a full bag. 

The (kin feemed much contra&ed, yet it bagged , 
and had a porringer full of matter in it. fVijewuxn. 

Two kids that in the valley ftrayM 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d « 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden • 

Ba'gatelle. n. f. [ bagatelle , Fr.] A 
trifle; a thing of no importance: a word 
not natural ifed. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd feals ; 

Rich trifles, feriout bagatelles • Prior. 

Ba'goage. ft./, [from bag ; baggage , Fr.] 

x. The furniture and utenfih ofany army. 

The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand 
footmen, and twelve thoufand horiemen, befidc the 
baggage. Judith. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be 
(pared, nor left behind, but they hinder die march. 

Basin. 

They were probably always in readinefe, and 
carried among the baggage of the army. 

Add fan on Daly. 

2. The goods that are to be carried away, 

as bag and baggage. 

DoUbella defign^u, when his affairs grew defpe- 
>ate In Egypt, to pack up bag and baggage, and 
fail for Italy. - A-t-'bnot. 

3. A worthlefs woman ; in French bagafte ; 
fo called, bccaafe fuch women follow 
camps. 

A (park of indignation did rife in her, not to 
fuffer fuch a baggage to win away any thing of 
her*. Sidney. 
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When this baggage meets with a man who has 
vanity to credit relations, (he turns him to ac 
count. Sffttlar^r, 

Ba'gnio. n. f. [bagno, Ital. a bath.] 
A houfe for bathing, fweating, and 
otherwife cleanfing the body. 

I have known two inftances of malignant fevers 
produced by the hot air of a bagnio. Arbutb% on Air. 

Bagpipe* n.f. [from bag and pipe ; the 
wind being received in a bag.] A mu- 
fical inftrument, confiding of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, 
by means of a port-vent or little tube 
fixed to it, and flopped by a valve and 
three pipes or flutes, the firft called the 
great pipe or drone, and the fecond 
the little one, which pafs the wind out 
only at the bottom ; the third has a 
reed, and is played on by compreffing 
the bag under the arm, when full ; and 
opening or flopping the holes, which are 
eight, with the fingers. The bagpipe 
takes in the compafs of three oftaves. 

Chambers. 

No banner* but Hurts, with fome bad bagpipes 
inftcad of drum and fife. Sidnty- 

He heard a bagpipe , and faw a general animated 
with the found. Addifons Freeholder. 

Bagpi'per. n. f. [from bagpipe .] One 
that plays on a bagpipe. 

Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes. 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Sbakefp • 

BAGUETTE, n.f. [Fr. a term ofarciu- 
tetture.] A little round moulding, lefs 
than an aftragal; fometimes carved and 
enriched. 

To Baigne. v. a. [ baigner, Fr.] To 
drench ; to foak; a word out of life. 

The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs 
they plead, their heels, with a worfe perfume than 
Jugurth found in the dungeon. 

Carrw's Survey of Cornwall. 

Bail. n.f. [Of this word theetymologifls 
give many derivations ; it feems to 
come from the French baffler, to put 
into the hand; to deliver up, as a man 
delivers himfelf up in furety.] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arretted 
or imprifoned upon a&ion either civil or criminal, 
under fccurity taken for his appearance. There 
is both common and fpecial bail ; common bail is 
in a&ions of fm.'ll prejudice, or (lightproof, called 
common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe arc 
taken: whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or 
apparent fpeciaiity, fpecial bail or furety mutt be 
taken. There is a difference between bail and 
mainprife § for he that it raainprifed is at large, 
until the day of hit appearance: but where a man 
is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to be 
in their ward and cuftody for the time: and they 
may, if they will, keep* him in ward or in prifen 
at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowell. 

Worry'd with debts, and paft all hopes of bail, 
Th' unpity’d wretch lies rot dug in a jail. Rfcommon. 

And bribe with prefents, or, when pit lent* fail, 
They fold their proftitoted wives for bail. Dryden. 

To Bail. ex. [from the noun.] 

1. To give bail for another. 

Let roc be their bail— 

They (half be ready at your highneft’ will. 

To anfwer their fuftricioo ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Thou (halt not bail them. Sbakefp. Titus Andron. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When they had balled the twelve biftiops who 
were pn the Tower, the houfc of Commons, in great 
indignation, caufed them immediately to be recom¬ 
mitted to the Tower. Clarendon. 
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Ba ilable, adj. [from bail.] That may 
be fet at liberty by bail or Sureties. 

B a'i l 1 r p. tt. f [a word of doubtful etymo¬ 
logy in itfelf, but borrowed by us from 
baillie , Fr.] 

1. A fubordinate officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, governed 
by a bailiff (cut every three years from the fenate 
of Berne. Addifin. 

2. An officer whole bnfinefs it is to execute 
arrefts. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
(beriffs and their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred 
the forfeiture, before corrteth to the knowledge 
of the procels that runneth againft him. Bacon. 

A bailiff, by roiftake, fused you for a debtor,, 
and kept you the whole evening in a fpunging- 
houfe. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the, bailiff leaves behind. Pope. 

3. An under-fteward of a manor. 
Ba'iliwick. n.f. [of baillie, Fr. and pic. 

Sax.] The place of the jurifdiflion of a 
bailiff within his hundred, or the lord's 
ffanchife. It is that liberty which is ex¬ 
empted from the /heriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty ap¬ 
pointed a bailiff. Cowell. 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his 
bailhoicks. Sptnfer. 

Thcie iflued writs to the (heriffs, to return the 
names of the feveral land-owners in their feveral 
bailiwicks. Hale• 

To Bait. *v. a . (baran. Sax. baitsun. 
Germ.] 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in fome 
place, to tempt fi/h, or other animals. 

Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a faint. 

With faints doft bait thy hook! mod dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Shah. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Let’s be revenged on him 5 let 'a appoint him a 
meeting, give him a (how of comfort in his fuit, 
and lead him on with a fure baited delay, till he 
hath pawned his horfes to mine hoft of the gartext 

Sbaktfpearie Merry WivesoflYindfor. 
Many forts of fifties feed upon infers, as is well 
known to anglers, who bait their hooks with them. 

Ray. 

How art ’he fex improv’d in am’rous arts! 

What new-found fnares they bait for human 
hearts! Gay. 

2. To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, 
on the road. 

What fo ftrong. 

But, wanting reft, will alfo want of might f 
The fun, that meafures heaven all day long. 

At night doth bait his deeds the ocean wives 
among. Spenfer. 

To Bait. *v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.] 

1. To attack with violence. 

Who feeming forely chaffed at his band. 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait. 

With idle force did fain them to vrithftand. 

Fairy SQueen. 
I will not yield 

To kifs t]he ground before young Malcolm’s feet j 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curfe. 

Sbakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

2. To harafs by the help of others; as, we 
bait a boar with maftiffs, but a bull with* 
bull-dogs. 

To Bait. n. To flop at any place for 
refrefhment: perhaps this word is more 
properly bate , to abate fpeed. 

But our defires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief deiigbtfulncfs. 
Where but a baiting place is *11 our portion. Sidney. 

As one who on nis journey baits at noon, 

Tho’ bent on fpeed : fo here th* archangel paus’d. 

Milfon. 
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In ill ourjoomey from London to lilt houfe, we 
did not fo much su bait at a whig Inn* 

Addifin's SpeBator. 

9 *o Bait. *v. n. [at an hawk.] To clap 
the wings ; i 6 make an offer of flying; 
to flutter. 

All plum'd like eftrldges, that with the wind 
Salted like eaglet having lafelv bath’d ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Sbahdpcare. 

Hood m> unman’d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle | till ftrange love, grown 
bold. 

Thinks true love a&ed Ample modefty. Sbakejp. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper’s call ; 

. That it, to watch her a* we watch thofe kites 
That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. Sbak 

Bait. n.f. [from the verb.] 
t . Meat fet to allure fifli, or other animals, 
to a fnare. 

The plea fa nt'ft angling is to fee the fifli 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous fait* Sbakefp, 

%. A temptation ; an enticement; allure¬ 
ment. 

And that fame glorious beauty’a idle boaft 
Is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spcnfcr. 

Take:h therewith the fouls of men, as with the 
fails. Hooker, 

Sweet words, I grant, baits and allurements Tweet, 
But greateft hopes with greateft croffes meet. Fair/, 

Fruit, like that 

Which grew in Paradife, the bait of Eve 
’ Us’d by the tempter. Milton « 

Secure from foolilh pride’s affefled ftate. 

And specious flattery’s more pernicious bait, 

R of common. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a Ample knot was tied above: 

Sweet negligence 1 unheeded bait of love I Dry den. 

Grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down cm plcafures, and the baits of fenfe. 

Addifon. 

j. A refreftiment on a journey. 

Baize, n.f. A kind of coarfc open cloth 
fluff, having a long nap ; lometimes 
frized on one fide, and fometlmes not 
frizcdL This fluff is without wale, being 
wrought on a loom with two treddies, 
like flannel. Chambers. 

So Bake. n>, a, participle paffive, baked 
or ha ken. [bxecan, Sax. beken , Germ, 

fuppofed by Ifachter to come from bee, 
which, in the Phrygian language, Signi¬ 
fied bread.] 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place; 
generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfclf; yea 
he kindlcth it, and baketb bread. Ifaia 1 -. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded 
from their delicacy in bread, and perhaps fome- 
tWhg in their manner of baking, Arbutbnot, 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of baking ; and 
whatfoever the fire baketb , time doth in fome de¬ 
gree difloWe. Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

With vehement luns 

"When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
jHow pleafmt is ’t, beneath the twifted arch, 

•To ply the fwret c* route! Philips. 

The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 
And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud. Dtyd • 

So Bake. *u. «. 

t. To do the work of baking. 

I keep the houfe, aud I walls, wring, brew, bake, 
fcour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do 1 
myftif, Sbih/pa'* 


2, To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny Jnakr, 

In the cauldron boil and bake, Sbakefp . Mach fib. 

Baked Meats. Meats dreffed by the oven. 

There be fome houfes, wherein fweetmeats will 
relent, and faked meats will mould, snore than 
Others. Bacon. 

B a'k e house. if. / [from bake and hou/e,] 
A place for baking bread. 

1 have marked a wiUingnefs in the Italian arti¬ 
sans, to diftributc the kitchen, pantry, and bake- 
bcujpo nder ground. Wot tor. 

B a'k e n . The participle from To bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a crufe 
of water, at his head. i Kings, 

Ba'ker. n.f, [from To bake.] He whofe 
trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muft proceed upon 
trufl, there being uo knowing the intention of the 
cook or baker. South. 

Ba'laNCE. If./ [ balance , Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the fix firaple powers in mecha- 
nicks, ufed principally for determining 
the difference of weight in heavy bo¬ 
dies. It is of feveral forms. Chambers . 

2. A pair of (calcs. 

A balance of power, either without or within a 
ftate, is be ft conceived by confidering what the na¬ 
ture of a balance is. It foppofes three things; firft, 
the part which is held, together with the hand 
that holds It; and then the two fcales, with what¬ 
ever is weighed therein. -T- Swift. 

For when on ground the burden balance lies. 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. 

Sir y. Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance , or the mind 
employed in comparing one thing with 
another. 

I have in equal balance juftly weigh’d 
What wrong our arma may do, what wrongs we 

fufler t 

Griefs heavier than our offences. Sbak. Hen. IV. 

4. The aft of comparing two things, as by 
the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable, 
but from this inference upon the balance , that we 
fuffer only the lot of nature. L'Eftrangc. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages un cither 
fide, it will appear, that the rules of the gofpei 
are more powerful means of conviction than fuch 

meflage. At ter bury. 

The overplus of weight; that quantity 
by which, of two things weighed toge¬ 
ther, one exceeds the other. 

Cart being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation ; and then the balance of 
trade muft of neccfiity be returned in coin or bul¬ 
lion. Bacons Advice to Vsllicrs. 

6. That which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even; as, he flated 
the account with his correspondent, and 
paid the balance. 

7. Equipoife ; as, balance of power. See 
the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fairpleafure’s fmiling train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mix’d with art, and to doe bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofmg that all watches, whilft the 
balance beats, think ; and it is fufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all Jaft night. Locke. 

9. [In aftronomy.] One of the twelve figns 
of the zodiack, commonly called Libra. 

Or wilt thou warm our fummers with thy rays. 
And feated near the balance poifie the days ? Dryd • 

To Ba'lance. a. [balancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or 
figurative; to “compare by the balance. 
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If mtn Would but balance the good and the evil 
of things, they would not venture foul and body 
for dirty intereft. L Efrange. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance ; 
to keep in a ftate of juft proportion. 

Hcav’nthat hath plac’d this ifland to give law. 
To balance Europ-, and her ftates to awe. Waller, 

3. To countcrpoife; to weigh equal to; 
to be equipollent; to counteraft. 

The attraction of the giafs is balanced , and ren¬ 
dered ineffectual, by the contrary attraction of the 
liquor. Newton. 

4. To regulate au account, by Hating it 
on both fides. 

Judging is balancing an account, and determin¬ 
ing on which fide tbe odds He. Locke, 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make 
the two parts of an account equal. 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim's day. 

Though I am very well faciafied, that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am refolved, however, to turn all my endeavours- 
that way. Addifon, Sfctiator. 

To Ba'lance. a. To hefitate; to fluc¬ 
tuate betweeu equal motives, as a ba¬ 
lance plays when charged with equal 
weights. 

Were the fatisfa&ion of luft, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any one’s prefent poflefiiun, he 
would not balance , or err, in the determination of 
his choice. Locke, 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not 
why you ftiould balance a moment about printing 
it. At ter bury to Pope, 

Ba'lancer. n.f. [from balance .] The 
perlon that weighs any tiling. 

Ba'lass Ruby. n.f. [ balas , Fr. fuppofed 

; to be an Indian term.] A kind of ruby. 

Balajs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a caff 
of purple, and kerns beft to anfwer the defeription 
of the ancients. Woodward on Ftffih. 

\ To Balbu'cin ate. *v. n. [from balbutto$ 
Lat.] To Hammer in fpeaking. DIB. 

To Balbu'tiate. *v. n. The fame with 
balbucinate . DiB. 

Balco'n v. n.f. [balcon, Fr. balcone , Ital.} 
A frame of iron, wood, or Hone, before 
the window of a room. 

Then picafure came, who liking not the fafliion. 
Began to make balconies , terraces, v 
Till flie had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert • 
When dirty waters from balconies drop. 

And dext'rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. 

Cap, 

Bald. adj. [bal, Wellh.] 

1. Wanting hair; defpoiled of hair by 
time or ficknefs. 

Neither fliall men make themfclves bald for 
them. yeremiab, 

I ?nd it remarked by Marchctti, that the caufe 
of baldnefs in men is the drynefs of the brain, and 
its fh rinktng from the ftcull; he having obferred, 
that in bald perfons, under the bald part, there war 
a vacuity between the Ckull and the brain. Bay, 
He fltould imitate Casfar, wh >, becaufe his bead 
was Laid, covered that dcfeO with laurels. Adtiif. 

2. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Sbakefp • 

3. Without the ufual covering. 

He is fet at the upper end o* th' table; but they 
ft and bald before him. Sbakcjpeare, 

4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald t ran na¬ 
tion, begins the praife of Homer when he (linuid 
have ended it. Drydrns Fables, Preface, 

And that, though labour’d, line muft bald appear. 
That brings ungrateful xnufick to the ear. * Creech, 

5. Mean; 







BAL 

5. Mein; Diked ; without dignityj with¬ 
out value; bare. 

What tiiould the people do with thefe bald tri¬ 
bunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th' greater bench. Sbakefpean. 

6 . Ball was ufed by the northern nations, 
to lignify the fame a. audax , bold ; and 
is ftiil in ufe, So Baldwin , and by 
inverlion Wmbald , is bold conqueror ; 
Etbclbald, nobly bold; Eadbald, happily 
bold; which are of the fame import as 
Thrafcas, Thra^ymacbus , and Tbrajybu - 

„ &c * 6 ' 4 «. 

1 >A ldachin. n.f. [baldachino, Ital.] A 
piece of architctlure, in form of a ca¬ 
nopy, fupported with columus, and ferv- 
mg as a covering to an altar. It pro¬ 
perly fignifies a rich filk, Du Cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the holt. 

_ , Builder's D iJ. 

BA lderdash. n. f. [probably of baib. 
Sax. bold, and dafh, to mingle.] Any 
thing jumbled together without judg¬ 
ment ; rude mixture ; a confufed dif- 
courfe. 
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yc Ba lderdash.c. a. [from the noun.] 
To mix or adulterate any liquor. 

Ba'lbly. ad‘v. [from laid.] Nakedly; 
meanly; inelegantly. 

Bald^ony. The fame with Gen¬ 

tian. 

Ba'ldness. n.f. [from bald.] 
t. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen'd on the flun to light. 

And there corrupting to a wound. 

Spreads leprofy and baldneft round. Swift. 

3. Meannefs of writing; inelegance. 

Ba LDRicic. n.f. [Of uncertain etymo- 

lo gy -) 

1. A girdle. By feme DiBwnarits it is 
explained a bracelet ; but I have not 
found it in that fenfe. 

****** a baldrick brave be ware. 
That Jkn’J, like twinkling dan, with ftones moft 
precious rare. Fairf q 

1 a -”4*? °* er his (boulders tied, 

Softam o the fword that glittered at his fide. Pope. 

2. The zodiack. 

* T’,? ° f J 0Tt the * in fight. 

Which deck the baldrsck of the heavens bright. 

Bale. n.f. [ balle , Fr.] Abmidleorparcel 
of goods packed up for carriage. 

P™ J nre 5 an ***> * n the dog-days, to carry err 
tun bales of goods to fuch a town. VEfrange. 

It is par/ of the bales in which bohea tea drxs 
brou ht over from China. Woodward. 

F\ra *./^fbael. Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandifh.] Mifery; calamity. 

She look’d abtuc, and feeing one in mail 
Armed to point, fought hack to turn again s 
For light (he hated as the deadly bale. Fairy <*>. 

To ©A l b.- v a. A word ufed by the failor*. 
wuo bid bale out the water; that is, 

™ “ out * h V way of diftinflion from 
pumping, ft imner. I believe from bail 
kr, vr. to deliver from hand to hand. 

ii't'*; [«■*«*•’. Fr. .mballuri, 
ItaJ.J. To m Ice up into a bale. 

Baleful, adj. [from.£ leA 

J. FuU of mifery; full of grief; forrow- 
ful 1 fad a woeful. 


Ah, Suckled babe 1 born under cruel (Isr, 

And in dead parents baleful allies bred. Fairy 
But when I feel the bitter baleful fmart. 

Which her fair eyes tinwares do work in me, - 
I think that I a new Pandora fee. Sbtnfer. 

Round he throws bis baleful eves. 

That wltncfs’d huge aflliftion and difmay. 

Mix’d with obdurate pride ard ftedfaft hate. Milt. 

2. Full of mifehief; *!eflru6live. 

But when he faw his tlireat'ning was but vain. 
He turn’d about, and fearch’d his baleful books 
again. ^ Fairy £$ueen. 

Boiling choler chokes. 

By fight of thefe, our baleful enemies. Sbakefpeart . 

Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery terpent Ikims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs. 

His bakful j>reath infpiring as he glides. Drydcn. 
Happy lerne, whofe moft wholefome air 

Poifon* envenom'd fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad and vipers from her (hore. Philips. 

Ba'lefully. ad<v. [from baleful A Sor¬ 
rowfully ; mifehievoufly. 

Balk. n.f. [ balk , Dut. and Germ,] A 
great beam, fuch as is ufed in building; 
a rafter over an out-houfe or barn. 
Balk. n.f. [derived by Skinner from wa¬ 
ll care, Ital. to pais over.] A ridge of 
land left unploughed between the fur¬ 
rows, or at the end of the field. 

* Vm a - [See the noun.] 

1. To dilappoint; to fruflrate ; to elude. 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I fee no 

ufe of, unlcfs it be to balk young lads in learning 
languages. £**£ 

hvery one has a defire to keep up the vigour 
of hj. faculties, and not to balk his underftandin* 
by what is too hard for it. L^ke. 

But one may balk this good intent. 

And take things other wife than meant. Prior. 

The prices muft have been high; for a people 
fo S c h would not balk their fancy. Mutbnot. 

Balk d of hi* prey, the yelling monfter fiies. 

And fills the city w.th his hideous cries. Pope. 
Is there a variance f enter but his door, 

’^ ai T the courts, and conteft is no more. Pope. 

lm „ D5 ” S an y l Wng; to leave untouched. 

Fy gritty Pluto he doth iwear. 

He rent bis clothes, and toic ins hair; 

And as he runneth here and there. 

An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which foon he taketh by the ftalk. 

About his head he lets it walk. 

Nor drth he any creature balk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. Drey tods Nimpbid. 

ro omit, or refufe, any thing. 

This was looked for at our hand, and this was 

tT , Sbakefpearc. 

f. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or 

iomething like this, feems to be in 
tended here. 

Ten thonfand bold Scots, three and twenty 

hmf;nia 9 7 

ffb'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon’s plains. Sbu L efpeare 

Ba lkers. n. f [In flfhery.] Men who 
ftuiid on a cliff, or high place on the 
(here, and give a fign to the mc.i in tht 
h filing boats, which way the pafiage or 
fhviie of herrings is. Cowell. 

The pilchard, arc pu-fued by a bigger Bin, 
called a pluuer, who lea :th ab ve water, and be 
vrsyeth them tt'e balker. Carew't Smr. of Corn, 

Ball. n.f. [bol, Dan. bol, Dutch.] 

Pal, uiminurivc > Be/m, the fun, or Apollo, or 
the weir*, Has caj eo by the ancient Cauls Abel- 
fte. Whst v . was round, and in particular the 
h * »•*, was utiied by the ancients either JBal, or 
Bel, and likewife Bol and Biil. Among the mo- 
d. r. 4 Perfians, the head is called Pole ; and the 
Flemings Hill call the head Bede, n 6 \o S i« the 

hcai or pvU j and voUisfis to turn. fi«Xsf iikewin 
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fignifies i round ball, whence betel, and bell, and 
ball, which the Welch term bth By the Scotch 
alfo the head Is named bill; whence the Engliih 
bill is derived, fignifying the beak of a bird. Fi¬ 
guratively, the Phrygians and Thurians by &tMw 
underflood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack 
diale&s, fiaa\, £nX, and likewife fix, fignifies 
lord, and by this name alfo the fun ; and, in fon^e 
dialedls, *HX and *ix, .whence *iXoc and 'HXtoc^ 
and E»jX«;, and alfo, in the Celtick dimi¬ 
nutive way of expreffion/EXtvoc, TiXwof, and BtXr- 
to;, fignified the fun ; and *EXtns, nxirn, an J B«Xiw*> 
the moon. Among the Teutonicks, bol and teil 
have the fame meaning; whence the adjeflive bo - 
fog* or beilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or 
holy; and the afpiration being changed into f, 
Che Romans form their Sol. Baxter •- 

I. Any thing made in a round form, or 
approaching to round. 

Worms with many feet round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber^ 

Bacon*- 

Nor arms .they wear, nor fwords and bucklert* 
wield. 

But whirl from leathern firings huge balls of lead*. 

Drydcn a- 

Like a ball of fnow tumbling down a hill, he 
gathered firength as he patted. Howell. 

Still unripen’d in the dewy mines. 

Within the ball a trembling water ihincs. 

That through the cryftal darts. jQddtfoni - 

Such of thofe corpufcles as happened to combine- 
into one mafs, formed the mctaiiick and mineral 
balls, or nodules, which we find. Woodward .. 

z. A round thing to play with, either with* 
the hand or foot, or a racket. 

Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s reign. 
Turn’d from themfelves, infedled with their cage,. 
Where death is fear’d, and life is held with pain. 

Sidney 

Thofe I have foen play at ball, grow extremely 
earned who /hould have the ball. Sidney.- 

A fznall round thing, with feme parti¬ 
cular mark, by which votes are given*, 
or lots caft. 

Let lets decide it. 

For ev’ry number'd captive put a lalF 
Into an urn; three only black be there. 

The refi, au white, are fafe. 

Minos, the firidl in quid tor, appears; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowlj, 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryd m . 

4* A-globe ay* the ball of the earth.- 

Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all. 

Low at her feet p.efcnt the conquer’d ball. 

Granvilles. 

Yes gods, whar jufiice rules the ballt 
Freedom and arts t gether fall. Pope. 

A 4 globe borne a» an enlign of fove- 
reignty. 

Here the tragedy of a young man, that by right' 
ought to hold the ball of "a kingdom ; but, by 
fortune, is made lumfelf a ball, totted from mifery 
to mifery, from place to place. Bacon. 

6 . Any part of the body that approaches 
to roundnefs; as the lower and (welling, 
part of the thumb; the apple of the eye. 

Be fubje& to no light but mine , invifsble 
To every eye-ball cifo. • Sbak fpeare. 

* To make a ftern countenance, let your brow 
bend fo, .that it may alrooft touch tho ball of the 
®y e * Peacbam. 

The Ikin fpread over a hollow piece of 
wood, (luffed with hair or wooi, which 
the printers dip in ink, to fpread it on> 
the letters. 

Ball. *. f. [bal, Fr. from balarg, low 
I*at. from /3axAt£fir, to dance.] An en¬ 
tertainment of dancing, at which the 
preparations are made at the expence 
of iome particular perfon. 

IF 
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If golden fconces hang not on the wills. 

To light the coftly fuppcrs and the tails* Dry Jem* 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a 
ball ; but 1 can « flu re the ladies, for their con filia¬ 
tion, that he has writ better verfes tm the fex than 
any man* Stvift* 

Ba'llad, it. f. [balade, Fr.] A fong. 

Baled once figni Bed a folemn and facred fong, 
as well as trivial, when Solomon 1 * Song was called 
the ballad of ballads ; but now it is applied to no¬ 
thing but trifling verle. Watts* 

An' I bare not ballads made on you all, and 
fung to filthy tunes, may a cup of fack be my 
po.fon. Sbaktfptare. 

Like the fwcet ballad, this anoufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way* Cay . 

To Ba' ll ad. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make or fing ballads. 

Saucy lidors 

Will catch at us like (trumpets, and Rail'd rhimers 
Ballad us out o' tune* Sbake/peare. 

Ba'l lad-singer, n.f. [from ballad and 
fing A One whofe employ meet is to fing 
ballads in the ftrects. 

No fooner 'gan lie raife bis tuneful fong. 

But lads and laffes round about him throng* 

Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd. 

Sings with a note fo thrilling, fwcet, and loud. 

Cay. 

Ba'l last. n.f [lallafte, Dutch ] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the 
Blip, to keep it fteady to the centre of 
gravity* 

There muft be middle counfellors to keep things 
fteady ; for, without that ballad, the (hip wilt roul 
too much* Bacon 

At for the afeent of a fubmarine veflel, this may 
be ealily contrived, if there be Tome great weight 
at the bottom of the (hip, being part of its ballafi ■, 
which, by fome cord within, may be loofened from 
•t* Wilkins • 

As, when empty barks on billows flost. 

With Tandy ballafi Tailors trim the boat} 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe polling weight 
Steers thro* the whirling winds their fteddy flight* 

Dry Jen. 

2. That which is ufed to make any thing 
Heady. 

Why fliould he fink where nothing Teem'd to 
prefs ? 

His lading little, and his ballafi lefs. Swift t 

To Ba'l last. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put weight at the bottom of a m 
in order to keep her Heady. 

If this be fo ballafied , as to be of equal weight 
with the like magnitude of water, it will be move- 
*We. ^ Wilkins 

2. To keep any thing fteady. 

While thus to ballafi love I though*, 

And fo more fteddily t' have gone, 

I faw I bad love's pinnace over fraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide. 
And with true honour ballafied my pride. Dry den, 

Balle'tte. n.f. [ balletic , Fr.] A dance 
in which fome hiftory is reprefented. 

Ba'l li Ards. n.f. [from ball, an dyard, 
or ftick to pufti it with.] A play at 
which a ball is driven by the end of a 
ftick: now corruptly called billiards.* 

With dice, with cards, with halliards , tar unfit 
With (huttlecoclu roifleeming manly wit* Spen/er 

Ba'llister. SeeBALusTas* 
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I. A large round ftiort-necked veflel ufed 
in chyraiftry. 

z. [In architecture.] A ball or globe 
placed ou the top of a pillar. 


when fired, mounts to a confiderable 
height in the air, and then burfts into 
bright fparks of fire, refembling ftars. 
Ba'l lot* n.f. [ballote , Fr.] 

1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving 
votes, being put privately into a box or 
urn. 

2. The aft of voting by ballot. 

To Ba'l lot. *v. n. [balloter, Fr.] To 

choofe by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular 
marks, privately in a box; by counting 
which, it is known what is the refult of 
the poll, without any difeovery by whom 
each vote was giveu. 

No competition arriving to a fufficient number 
of balls, they fell to ballot fome others. Wot ten. 

Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under 
no awe. Swift. 

Ballot a'tion. n.f. [from ballot.] The 
aft of voting by ballot. 

The eledtioit is intricate and curious, confiding 
of ten feveral ballotations. Wot ton. 

Balm. n.f. { baume , Fr. balfamum, Lat.] 

1. The Cap or juice of a fhrub remarkably 
odoriferous. 

Balm trickle* through the bleeding veins 
Of happy (hrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy place is fill'd, thyfeeptre wrung from thee; 
Thy balm walk'd off wherewith thou waft anointed. 

Sbake/peare. 

3. Any thing that Tooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conduced to a gentle bath. 

And balms apply'd-to you. Sbake/peare. 

Your praife's argument, balm of your age } 
Deareft and bed. Sbake/peare. 

A tender fmilc, our forrow's only balm. Youngs 

Balm. 1 n. f. [meliffa, Lat.] The 
Balm Mint. J name of a plant. 

The fpecics are, 1. Ginkn balm. 2.. Garden 
halm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with fofter hairy leaves. Miller. 

Balm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, 
by making incifions in its bark. Its 
colour is firft white, (bon after green ; 
but, when it comes to be o]d, it is of 
the colour of honey. The (knell of it is 
agreeable, and very penetrating; the 
tafte of it bitter, ftiarp, and aftringent. 
As little iftiies from the plant by inci- 
fion, the balm fold by the merchants is 
made of the wood and green branches 
of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is 
generally adulterated with turpentine. 

Calmet. 

It Terms to me, that the atori of Gilead, which 
we rtnder in our Bible by the word balm, was net 
the fame with the balfam of Mecca, but only a 
better f re of turpentine, then in ufe for the cure of 
w ounds and other difeafes. Prideasix's CcnneBtons. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong bal- 
famtek (cent which its leaves emit, 
upon being bruifed ; whence fome have 
fuppofed, erroneoufly, that the balm of 
Gilead was taken from this plant. Miller. 

To Balm. *v. a. [from balm.] 

1. To anoint with balm, or with any 
thing medicinal. 

Ba l m his fool head with warm diddled waters. 
And burn fweet wood. Sbakefpedre. 

2. To Tooth; to mitigate; to afluage* > - 
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Oppreft nature deeps 1 
This reft might yet have helm'd thy fenfes 

Ba'lmy. mdi. [from balm.] 

1. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid. 

In balmy fweat} which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry'd. Mdiem. 

2. Producing balm. 

Let India bosft her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree. Pope. 

3. Soothing ; foft; mild. 

Come, DeTdemona, *tis the foldien life 
To have thei r balmy (lumbers wait'd with ftrife. 

Sbake/peare• 

Such vifions hourly pafs before my fight. 
Which from my eyes their balmy (lumbers fright. 

Dryden. 

4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 

Thole rich perfumes which from the happy (hpre 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs fird the world betray'd* 

Dryden. 

Fird Eurus to the tiling morn is fent. 

The regions of the balmy continent. Dryden. 

5. Mitigating; afluafive. 

Oh balmy breath, that doth almoft perfuade 
Juf ice to break her fword ! Sbake/peare. 

Ba lneary, n.f. [balnearium, Lat.] A 
bathing-room. 

The balnearies , and bathing-places, he expofeth 
un to the fuminer Tetring. Brown's Vulgar Errrmrs. 

Balnea'tion. n.f [from balneum , Lat* 
a bath.] The aCt of bathing. 

At the head may be didurbed by the (kin, it 
may the fame way be relieved, as is obfervable m 
balneations, and fomentations of that part. 

Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 

Ba'lneatory. adj. [ balnearius , Lat.] 
Belonging to a bath or ftovc. 

BA'LOTADa. n.f. The leap of an horfe, 
fo that when his fore-feet are in the air, 
he (hews nothing but the (hoes of his 
hinder-fret, without yerking out. A 
bahtade differs from a capriole; for 
when a horfe works 
yerks out his hinder 
force. 

Ba'lsam. n.f. [balfamum, Lat.] Oint¬ 
ment ; unguent; an unttuous applica¬ 
tion thicker than oil, and fofter than 
fal vc. 

Chrid's blood our balfam } if that cure ns here. 
Him, when our judge, we ihall not find fevere. 

Denham • 

Ba'lsam Apple. [momordica, Lat.] An 
annual Indian plant* 

Ba'lsam Tree. 

This is a fhrub which fcarce grows taller than 
the pomegranate tree ; the blofforo^ are like fmall 
ftars, very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
pointed pods, inclofing a fruit like an almond, 
called carpobalfamum, as the wood is called xylo- 
balfamum, and the ju’ce opobaUamum. Calmet. 

BalSa'mical. ? adj. [frombalfam.] Hav- 

Balsa'mick. J ing the qualities of 
balfam ; unCtuous ; mitigating; foft ; 
mild ; oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy 
of my foul thruds out the balfamical humour of 
my blood to heal it. Hale. 

The aliment of fuch as have fredi wounds ought 
to be fuch as keeps the humours from putre¬ 
faction, and renders them oily and baljamkk* 

Arluthnot. 

Ba'lUster. n.f [according to Du Cange, 
from balaufirium , low Lat. a bathing- 
place.] A fmall column or pilalter, 
from an inch and three quarters to four 
inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
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menfions and forma are various; they 
are frequently adorned with mouldings ; 
they are placed with rails on flairs, and 
in the fronts of galleries in chnrches* 

Thii (hould firft have been planched over, and 
railed about with balufler*. Carrw . 

Balustrade. n.f. [from balufter .] An 
afiemblage of one or more rows of little 
turned pillars, called baluflers, fixed 
upon a terras, or the top of a building, 
for feparating one part from another. 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name 
of any place, ufually imply it to have 
been woody ; from the Saxon beam, 
which we ufe in the fame fenfe to this 
day. Gib/on. 

Bamboo'. n. ft An Indian plant of the 
reed kind. It has feveral (hoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty and feparated from (pace to 
fpace by joints. The bamboo is much 
larger than the fogar-cane. 

To Bambo'ozlb. r v. a . [a cant word not 
ufed in pure or in grave writings.] To 
deceive ; to impofe upon ; to confound. 

After Kick had bamboozled about the money, 
John called for counter*. Arbntbnot. 

Lambo ozles. f. [from bamboozle.] 
A tricking fellow ; a cheat. 

There are a fet of fellows they call banterers 
and bamboozlers, that play fuch tricks. Arbntbnot . 

Ban, n.f. [ban, Teut. a publick procla¬ 
mation, as of profeription, interdiction, 
excommunication, public fale.] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing, 
whereby any thing is publickly com¬ 
manded or forbidden. This word we 
ufe efpecially in the publifhing matri- 
mqnial contracts in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man 
can fay again (l the intention of the par¬ 
ties, either in refpeCt of kindred or 
otherwife, they may take their excep¬ 
tion in time. And, in the cannon law, 
banna font proclamationts fponfi 13 fponfie 

in ecclefiis fieri fohta . Cowell. 

1 bar it in the intereft of ray wife; 

*Tis (he is fubcontra&cd to this lord. 

And I her hulband contradict your bam. Sbakfp. 

To draw her neck into the bam. Hud&rau 

2. A curfe ; excommunication. 

Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate's ban thrice blaftcd, thrice infefted. 

Sbakefpeare't Hamlet . 

A great ©verGght it was of St. Peter that he 
did not accur(e Kero, whereby the pope might have 
got all; yet what need of fuch a ban , fince friar 
Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that kingdoms were 
the pope’s ? Raleigh * 

3. Interdiction. 

Bold deed to eye 

The facred fruit, facred to abftineace. 

Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Milt. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick ceufure 
by which the privileges of any German 
prince are fufpended. 

He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was prod 
fered to have the imperial ban taken off Alrapi 1 - 
nut, upon fub million. How til. 

To Ban. <v. a. [bannen, Dntch, to curie.] 
To curie; to execrate. 

Shall vt think that it banctb the work which 
they leave behind them, or-taketb away the ufe 
thereof? ^ Hooker. 

It is uncertain whether this yvoi<J, in 
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the foregoing fenfe, is to be deduced 
from ban , to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

In thy dofet pent up, rue my (hame. 

And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Sbak. 

Before thefe Moors went a Kumidian prieft, 
bellowing outcharms, and c a fling fcrowls of paper 
on each fide, wherein he curled and banned the 
Chriftians. Knolles. 

Banana Tree . A fpecies of plantain. 

Band. n.f. [bende, Dutch 5 band , Saxon.] 

1. A tie ; a bandage; that by which one 
thing is joined to another. 

You (hall find the band, that feems to tie their 
friendfhip together, will be the very ftrangler of 
their amity. Shaktfpeare. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept 
in reftraint. This is now ufually (pelt, 

lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a bead, fo tame y taught to be. 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hub . Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly vou hold in bands • Dryd. 

3. Any means of union or connection be* 
tween perions. 

Here's eight that muft take hands 
To join in Hymen’s bands. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Something worn abont the neck; a 
neckcloth. It is now retrained to a 
neckcloth of particular form, worn by 
clergymen, lawyers, and fludents in 
colleges. 

For his nsind I do not care; 

That *s a toy that I could (pare: 

Let his title be but great. 

His death; rich, and band (it neat. Ben fonfin. 

He took his lodging at the manfion-houfe of a 
taylor’s widow, who wafixes, and can dear-ftirch 
his bands. Addifon. 

5. Any thing bonnd round another. 

In old ftatues of ftone in cellars, the feet of 
them being bound with leaden bands, it appeared 
that the lead did fwell. Bacon. 

6 . [In architecture.] Any fiat low member 
or moulding, called alfo fafeia, face, or 
plinth. 

7. A company of foldiers. 

And, good my lord of Somerfet, unite 
Your troops of horfemen with his bands of foot. 

Sbakefpeare. 

8. A company of perions joined together 
in any common defign. 

We lew, we happy few, we band of brothers. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The queen, in white array before her band. 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Drjden. 

On a fudden, mechought, this feleCfc band fprang 
forward, with a refolution to climb the afeent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly mufick. Tat Ur. 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, * 
Each band the number of the (acred Kine. Pope. 

To Band. *v. a. [from band.] 

1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. 

Thebiihop, and the duke of Glo’fler’s men. 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble (tones. 

And banding themfelves in contrary parts. 

Do pelt at one another’s pate*. Sbakefpeare. 

Some of the boys banded themfe!ves as fpr the 
major, and other* for the king, who, after fix days 
/kirmifiling, at lad made a compofition, and de¬ 
parted. Car no. 

They, to live exempt 

From Heav’n’a high juri fdi&ion, in new league 
Banded again ft bis throne. Milton. 

2. To bind over with a band. 

And by his mother flood an infant lover. 

With wings unfledg’d, his eyes were banded over* 

Drjden . 

Bands a Saddle, arc two piece* of iron 


igifized by Microsoft 


Bailed upon the bows of the (addle, to 
hold the bows in the right fituation* 

^/ndace, n.f. [ bandage , Fr.] 

1 • Something bound over another. 

Zeal too bad a place among the reft, with a 
bandage over her eyes j though one would not have 
expelled to have feen her reprefented in fnow. 

Addifon• 

Cords were fallened by hooks to my bandages , 
which the workmen had girt round my neck. 

Swift's Guh 

2. It is ufed, in forgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapt over a wounded mem¬ 
ber ; aud, fometimes, for the att or 
praCtice of applying bandages. 

Ba'ndbox. n.f [from band and box.] A 
flight box ufed for bands, and other 
things of fmall weight. 

My friends are furprifed to find two bandboxes 
among my books, till I let them fee that they are 
lined with deep erudition. Addifon.. 

With empty bandbox (he delights to range, 

And feigns a diftant errand from the ’Change. 

Gafs Trivia*. 

Ba'ndelet. n.f. [bandelet, Fr. in archi¬ 
tecture.] Any little band, fiat mould¬ 
ing, or fillet. 

Ba'ndit. n.f. [bandito, Ital.] A mam 
outlawed. 

Ko favsge fierce, bandit , or mountaineer, 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton *. 

Ko bandit fierce, no tyrant mid with pride. 

No cavern’d hermit, refls fclf fatisfy’d. Pope.. 

Bandi'tto. n. f. in the plural banditti., 
[bandito, Ital.] 

A Roman fworder, and banditto (lave. 

Murdered fwcet Tully. Sbakefpeare w 

Ba'ndog. n.f [from ban or band, and 
dog. The origi nal of this word is very 
doubtful. Caius , De Canibus Britannia 
cis, derives it from band, that is, a 
dog chained up. Skinner inclines to de* 
duce it from bana , a murderer . May 
it not come from ban, a curfe, as we 
fay a cur ft cur \ or rather from bound, , 
(welled or large, a Dantjh word ; from, 
whence, in fome countries, they call a 
great nut a ban-nut l ] A kind of Iarga 

dog* 

'I he time of night when Troy was fet on fire. 
The time when fcieech-owls cry, and bandogs howl* 

Shake peare's Henry VI*. 
©r privy, or-pert,, if any bin. 

We have-great bandogs will tear their (kin. Spenfer. 

Bando-le'er s. n. f. [bandouliers, Fr.J 
Small wooden cafes covered with lea¬ 
ther, each of them containing powder 
that is a diffident charge for a mufket. 

Ba'ndrol. n.f. [banderol, Fr.] A little 
flag or dreamer ; the little fringed (ilk: 
flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba'ndy. n.f. [from bander , Fr.] A club- 
turned round at bottom, for (hiking a 
ball at play. 

To Ba'ndy. <v. a. [probably from bandy, 
the infirument with which they (hike 
balls at play, which, being crooked,, 
is named from the term bander. ; as, 
bander un arc , to firing or bend a bow. ]■ 

i. To beat to and fro, or from, one to* 
another. 

They do cunningly, from one bind to another, 
bandy the femtude like a tennis bail* Spenfer • 

And like a ball bandf d ’twixt pride and wit* 

Rather than yield, both tides the prise will quit* 

Denham. 
What 
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Whit from the tropieks can the earth repel } 
"What vigorous arm, what repercuflive blow, 

Bandits the mighty globe 1 H 11 to and fro ? B lac km, 

z. To exchange ; to give and take reci¬ 
procally. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rafeal? 

Sb akefpeare. 

’Tls not In thee 

To grudge my pleafurcs, to cut off my train. 

To bandy hafty word*. Shakfpsart. 

3. To agitate ; to tofs about. 

This hath been To bandied amongft us, that 
one can hardly mifa book* of this kind. Locke. 

Ever fmcc men have been united into govern¬ 
ments, the endeavours after universal monarchy 
have been bandied among them. -Swift. 

Let not obvious and known truth, or dome of 
the moil plain and certain proportions, be bandied 
about in a deputation. Watts. 

XT 9 Ba'n© v. v. n. To contend, as at fome 
game, in which each flrivcs to drive 
the ball his own way. 

No Cm pie man fhat dee* 

This faflious bandying of their favourites, 

©ut chat he doth preiage fome ill event. Sbakefp. 

A valiant foa-in-law thou /halt ei^oy s 
■One fit to bandy with thy lawlrfs font. 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. Sbukcfptarc. 

Could let up grandee again ft grandee, 

To-iquaukr time away, and bandy ; 

Made lords and commonef^ lay fieges 
To one one another’s privileges. Undilrat. 

After all the bandying attempts of refolution, 
it it as much a queftion a* ever. Glanville. 

Ba'nuyleg. n.f* [from bander, Fr.] A 
.crooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateft failing. 

Nor makes a fcruplc to expofe 
Your bandy leg, or crooked nofe. Swift. 

Ca'ndylecged. adj. [from Bandy leg. ] 

Having crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged 
prince; fuch a perfun would have made but an 
odd figure. Collier. 

EANE. n.f. [bana, Sax. a murderer.] 
j. Poifon. 

Begone, or e!fe let me. *Tit ham to draw 
The fame air with thee. Ben Jonfcn* 

All good to me becomes 

Bane", and in heav’n much worfe would he my 
Aate. Milton. 

They with fpeed 

Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held. 
Spreading their bane. Milton. 

Thus am I doubly arm’d ; my death and life. 

My bam and antidote, are both before met 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end j 
But that informs me I (hall never die. Addifcn. 

z . That which deilroys ; imfchief 4 ruin. 

lufolercy muil be repreft, or it will be the bane 
of the Chriftian religion. Hooker. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane , 

Till Birnam fore ft come to Dunfinanc. ShahJpearc. 

Suffices chat to me ftrength is my bane. 

And proves the fource of all my miferies. Milton . 

So entertain'd thofc odorous fweeti the fiend. 
Who came their bane. Milton. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipiot worth, thole thunderbolts of war. 

The double bane of Carthage? Dry den. 

Flife religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane 
and deftrudion to government in the world. South. 

!To Bane. *v. a. [from the noun.] To pot¬ 
ion. 

What if my houfe be troubled with a r-it, 

And I be pleas’d to give ten thou find ducats 
To h*ve it band T Shakefpiare. 

Ba'neful. adj. [from bane and full.] 

1. Poifonous. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 
Obfervant of the gods, and fteinly juft, 
liiu refut'd to impart the baneful Cruft. P . v. 1 
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2. Deftruftive. 

1 he filver eagle too is (bit before. 

Which 1 do hope will prove to them as baneful. 

As thou conceiv’d it to the commonwealth. 

Ben Jonfon . 

The nightly wolf it baneful to the fold. 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryd. 

Ba'neful ness. n* f. [from baneful. ] 
Poifonoufncis ; deftrufhvenefs. 

Ba'newort. n.f. [from bane and •wort.] 
A plant the fame with deadly night/bade. 

To Banc. v. a. [vengolen, Dutch.] 

1. To beat; to thump 5 to cudgel: a low 
and familiar word. 

One receiving from them fome affronts, met 
with them handfomely, and banged them to goou 
purpofe. Howe/* 

He having got f>me iron out of the earth, put 
it into his (ervants hands to fence with, and bang 
one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged becaufe 1 was too 
ftrong, and now bccaufe I am too weak, to refift ; 

I am to be brought down when too rich, and op- 
prefled when too poor. Arbutbhot. 

2. To handle roughly; to treat with vio¬ 
lence, in general. 

The defperate trmpeft hath fo bang'd the Turks, 
That their defignment halts. Sbakefpeare. 

You Ihould accoft her with jeft* fire-new from 
the mint; you Ihould have banged the youth into 
dumbnefs. * Sbakefpeare . 

Banc. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow; 
a thump ; a flroke: a low word. 

I am a bachelor.—That *s to fay, t ey are fx>k 
that marry ; you’ll bear me a bang tor that. Utah. 

With many a ftiff thwack, many a bang. 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras* 

1 heard feveral tangs or buffets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle that held the ting of my box in 
his beak. Swift's Gulliver. 

To Ba'n cl e. *v. a. To wafte by little and 
little 5 to fquander carelefsly : a word 
now ufed only in converfation. 

If wc bangle away the legacy of peace left us b\ 
Chrift, it is a fign of our want of rega d for him. 

Vnty of Man. 

T9 BA'NISH. v. a. [banir, Fr. banio, low 
Lat. probably from ban, Teut. an out¬ 
lawry, or profeription ] 

1. To condemn to leave his own country. 

Oh, fare thee well! 

Thofc evils thou repeat'd upon thyfclf 
Have bariijb'i me from Scotland. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To drive away. 

Banijb bufind's, banijb forrow. 

To the Gods belongs to-morrow. Cowley. 

It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to 
endeavour to banijb the thoughts of Jhim out of 
their minds. Tillctfon . 

Succefclefs all her foft rarefies p-ove. 

To banijb fio.n his bread his c"ioncry's love. Pope. 

Ba'nisher. n.f. [from banijb.] He that 
forces another from his own country. 

In mere fpite. 

To he full quit of thole my banjbers, 

Stand 1 before thee here. Sbakefpeare. 

Ba'nishment. n.f. [banrjjcment, Fr.] 

1. The a& of banithing another ; as, he 
fecured himfelf by the banifbment of his 
enemies. 

2. The tlate of being banifhed ; exile. 

Now go we in content 

To liberty, and not to banijhmmt. Sbak f* tart. 

Round the wide world in banifhment wc roam, 
Forc'd from our pleafiog fields and native home. 

Dry den 

BANK. n. f. [banc, Saxon.] 
x. The earth arifing on each-fide of a water. 
We fay, properly, the pore of the fta* 

itiz&o tjv mcrosott ( & 
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and the banks of a river, brook, or (mill 
water. 

Have you not made an univerfa! (bout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath hitman A f Sbak• 
Richmond, in Devon (hi re, fent out a boat 
Unto the fh ire, to a(k thole on the banks. 

If they were hit aififtants. Sbakefpeare* 

A brook whofe dream fo great, fo good, 

Wat lov'd, was honour’d as a flood ; 

Whofe ban 1 the Mules dwelt upon. Crajhaw • 

*Tit hippy when our ftreams of knowledge flow 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denham . 

O early loft! what tears the river Ihed, 

When the lad pomp along his banks was led! Pope. 

2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

They befieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah, and 
they caft up_ a bank agamft the city; and it flood 
in the trenwh. Samuel. 

3. [from bane, Fr. a bench.] A feat or 
bench of rowers. 

Plac'd on their banks, the lufty Trojans fweep 
Neptune’s fraooth face, and cleave die yielding 
deep. Waller. 

Mean time the king with gifts a vefiel (lores. 
Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. 

*1 hat banks of oars were not in the fame plain, 
but railed above one another, is evident from de- 
feriptiont of ancient (hips. At bulb not. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be 
called for occahonally. 

Let it be no bank, or common dock, but every 
man be mafter of his own money. Not that I al¬ 
together mi Hike banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked. Bacon's Bffays. 

This mafs of treafure you (hould now reduce g 
But you your (lore have hoarded in fome bank. 

D - r.latn. 

There pardons and indulgences, and giving men 
a (hare in faints merits, out > f Uic common bank 
and treafury of the church, which the pope has the 
foie cud -dy of. South. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in 
managing a bank. 

To Bank. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

K. To inclofe with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning fands, that bank the (hrubby vales. 

Ybomfon. 

2. To lay up money in a bank. 
Bank-bill. n.f. [from bank and bill.'} 
A note for money laid up in a bank, at 
the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my 
ready money, or bank-bills . Swift. 

Ba'nker. n.f. [from bank.] One that 
trafficks in money; one that keeps or 
manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders crowd the banktr'% doors. 
To call in money. Dry Jen. 

By powerful charms of gold and filver led. 

The Lombard bankers and the ’-henge to w.ifte. 

Dry den* 

Ba'n kruptcy. n.f. [from bankrupt.] 

1. The Hate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. The ad of declaring one’s fe’f bank* 
rupt; as, he raifed the clamours of his 
creditors by a fudden bankruptcy. 

Bankrupt, adj. \banqucroute , Fr. banco - 
rotto, hah] in debt beyond the power 
of payment. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
. , Sbaktjpeart. 

Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 

1 (hall make your wit bankrupt. Shakefpearc. 

It is faid that the money-changers 
of Italy had benches, probably in the 
burfe or exchange ; and that wheu any 
became insolvent, his bawo was rotto, 
his bench was broke. It was once 

written banketout. Bankrrout is a verb. 

Dauny. 
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Dainty bits 

Make rick the ribs, but banker out tHt-vritf. Sbak. 

B a'n kivft. *. f. A man in debt beyond 
the power of payment/ 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither hi 
number nor in hardineft contemptible) but, in 
their fortunes, to be feared, being bankrupts, and 
many of them felons. Bacon. 

It H with wicked men as Wfcii a bankrupt: when 
his creditors are loud and clamorous, an*! fpeak 
Jbigj he giveth them many good words. Calamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads hie caufe ) 
His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. P pe. 

fo Ba'nkrupt. •u.a. To break; todif- 
able one from fatisfying his creditors. 

We caft off the care of all future thrift, becaufe 
we are already bankrupted. Hammond. 

Ba'nner. at. f. [bantriere, Fr. lanair , 

WelCh.] 

I. A flag; a ftandard ; a military enfign. 

From France there comet a power, who already 
Have ieciet fpiei in foroc of our beft pom. 

And are at point to fhew their open banner* Sbak . 

All in q moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thou fand banneri rife into the air. 

With orient colours waving. Milton. 

He faid no more ; 

But left Ins After and his queen behind. 

And wav'd hit royal banner in the wind. Drydtn • 

Fir'd with fuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cwftr's banners. 

Addifon. 

a. A ftreamer bom at the end of a lance, 
or elfewhere. 

Ba'nneret. n. f. [from banner.] A 
knight made in the field, with the cere¬ 
mony of entting off the point of his 
ftandard, and making it a banner. They 
are next to barons in dignity; and were 
anciently called by fummons to parlia¬ 
ment. Blount. 

• A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard 
Croftct, made ba n nere t at Stoke, was a wife mao j 
the king anfwered, he doubted not that, but mar¬ 
velled how a fool could know. Camden. 

Ba'n-weeol, more properly Banderol. 
n.f. [from banderole, Fr.] A little flag 
or .ftreamer. 

K ng Ofwald had a banners/ of gold and purple 
let over his tomb. Camden. 

Ba'kkian, n.f. A man’s ondrefs, or 
morning gown, fuch as is worn by the 
Bannians in the Eaft Indies. 

Ba'n nock. n.f. A kind ofoaten or peafe- 
meal cake, mixed with water, and baked 
upon an iron plate over the fire ; ufed in 
the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

BA'NQUET. n.f. [banquet, Fr. banchetto, 
Ita). •vanqueto, Span.] A feaft; an en¬ 
tertainment of meat and drink. 

If a failing day come, he hath on that day a 
banquet to make. Hooker. 

In his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet to me. Shahejpeart. 

Yon cannot have a perfect palace, except you 
have two fidcs j a fide for the banquet , and a fide for 
the houfehold ; the one for feafts and triumphs, anil 
the other for dwelling. Bacon. 

Shall tiie companions make « banquet of him f 
*udl they part him among theme*chants? Job. 

At that tailed fruit, 

The fun, as from TbyeftVan banquet, turn'd 
Hi j cmirffi i nte nded. Ml* w. 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance,Atfoyfr**, and ignoble cafe. Drydtn . 

?oBa'kquet. nt. a. (from the noon.] 
To treat any one with feafts. 

• Welcome his friends, 

Yifit his countrymen and banquet them. Sbakefp. I 
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They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer 
they approached, the more encreafed the nobility. 

1 Sir J. Hayward. 

To Ba'nquet. nt.n. To feaft; to fare 
daintily. 

The mind fliall banquet , tho* the body pine J 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Sbak. 

So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts 
and banquets upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours. 

And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. Prior. 

■Ba'nqueter. it. f. [from banquet .] 

1. A feafter; one that lives delicioufty. 

2. He that makes feafts. 

Ba'n quE t*house. > n.f. [from lav 

Ba'nquetinc-house. J quet and houfe.] 
A houfe where banquets are kept. 

In a banquuing-bouje, among certain pieaiant 
trees, the table was fet near to an excellent water- 
work. Sidney. 

At the walk's end behold, how rais'd on high 
A banquet-bouje falutes the fouthern Iky. Drydtn. 

BAN^UEJTTE. n.f. [Fr. in fortification.] 
A fmall bank at the foot of the para¬ 
pet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

Ba'nsticle. n.f. Afmalififti, called alio 
a ftickleback. Pungitius . 

To BA'NTER. nr. a. [a barbarous word, 
without etymology, unless it be derived 
from badincr , Fr.] To play upon; to 

rally ; to turn to ridicule; to ridicule. 

The magi ft rate took it that he bantered him, and 
hade an officer take him into cuftody. L'EJirange. 

It is no new thing for innocent fitnplicity to be 
the fubjefi of bantering drolls. L'EJirange. 

Could Akinous' gueftt with-bold 
From fcorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and YixtJmnt’ring wit ? Tate. 

Baxter, n.f [from the verb.] Ridi¬ 
cule ; raillery. 

This humour, ket it look sever (o fitly, as it 
(Mkllc& many times for firolick and banter , is one of 
the moft pernicious (cures in human life. 

L ’ EJirange. 

Metaphyfiekt are fo neceflary to a diftinlt con¬ 
ception, folid judgment, and jt»ft resfoning on 
many fubje&i, that tbofe, who ridicule it, will be 
fuppofed to moke their wit and banter a refuge 
and excufe for their own lazinefs. IVattt. 

Ba'nterer. n.f. [from banter J\ One 
that banters ; a droll. 

What opinion have thefe religious banterers of 
the divine power ? Or what have they to fay for 
this mockery and contempt ? L % EJirange. 

Ba'ntlxng. n.f. [If it has any etymo¬ 
logy, it is perhaps corrupted from the 
old word bairn , baimling , a little child.] 
A little child : a low word. 

If the oiyc& of their love 

Chance by Lucina's aid to prove. 

They feldom let the bantling roar. 

In baiket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 

B a'p t i s m . n.f. [bafnifmus, Lat. paTrlta/xbi.l 

1. An external ablution of the body, with 
a certain form of words, which operates 
and denotes an internal ablution or walk¬ 
ing of the lbul from original fin. Aylijfe. 

Baptijm is given by water, and that prefeript form 
of words which the church of Chrift doth ufc. 

Hooker. 

To his great baptijm flock'd. 

With awe, the regions round; and with them came 
From Nazareth the foa of Jofcph deem'd, 
Unmark't, unknown. Milton.' 

2. Baptifm u often taken in Scripture for 

fuffenngs* 
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I have a baptifm to be baptised with, and how 
am I ftrsitened till it be accomplished ? Luke. 

Baptismal, adj. [from baptifm .] Of 
or pertaining to baptifm. 

When wc undertake the baptijmal vow, and enter 
on their new life, it would be apt to difeourage us. 

Hammond. 

Ba'ptist. n.f. [baptifte, Fr. hp«.] 
He that adminifters baptifm. 

Him the Baptifi foon 

Defciy'd, divinely warn'd, and witnefs bore 
As to his worthier* Milton. 

Ba'ptistery. n.f. [laptifierium, Lat.] 
The place where the facrament of bap¬ 
tifm is admiuiftered. 

The great church, bapttJUry , and leaning tower, 
are well worth feeing. Addifon • 

To BAPTFZE. *v. a. [baptifer, Fr. from 
0 afr)i£*.] To chriften; to adminifter the 
facrament of baptifm to one. 

He to them ftall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations what of him they team'd* 
And his falvation ; them who ihali believe. 
Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the figri 
Of wafting them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if fo befal. 

For death, like that which the Redeemer died, 

Milton « 

Let us refled that we'are Chrtftians; that we 
•re called by the name of the Son of God, and 
baptized into an irreconctleable enmity with fin, 
the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti'xer. n.f. [from To baptivztJ] One 
that chriftens; one that adminifters 
baptifm. 

BAR. n.f. [bam, Fr.] 

1. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter* 
laid crofs a paflage to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to (hoot through 
the boards from the one end to the other. Exodus. 

2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faftened 
to a door, and entering into the poft or 
wall, to hold the door clofe. 

The ft(h-gate did the Tons of Hafienaah build* 
who alfo laid the beams thereof, and fet up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof. Ncbmiab. 

3. Any obftacle which hinders or obftru&s ; 
obftru&ion. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and 'fet bars 
and doors, and laid. Hitherto ftalt thou come, and 
no farther. Job. 

And had his bcir fur vis’d him in due courle, 
Whatlimits, England, hadft thou found ? what Jar f 
What world could have reftfted ? Da*. Cht. fVar. 

Hard, thou know'ft it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubftance with corporeal bar. Milton. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate ? Dry I. 

Fatal accidents have fet 

A moft unhappy bar between your friend ft ip. Roque, 

4. A rock, or bank of fand, at the en¬ 
trance of a harbour or river, which 
Ihips cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing uled for prevention, or cx- 
clufion. 

Left examination ftould hinder and lett your 
proceedings, behold for a tar againft that impe¬ 
diment, one opinion newly added. Hosier. 

Which Sslique land the French unjuftly glote 
to be ! 1 * 

The founder of this law, and female bar. Sba&efp. 

6 . The place where canles of law are $ri- 
ed, or where criminals are judged ^ fo 
called from the bar placed to hinder 
crowds from incommoding the court* 

The great duke 

Came to the bar? Where to his accufations 
He pleaded ltill not guilty. SbakcJ^ 
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Some at the bar with fpbtlety defend. 

Or on the bench the knotty laws untyc. Dryden. 

7. An inclofcd place in a tavern or codec- 
houfe, where the houfekeeper fits and 

receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would 
appeal to me; and therefore laid down my penny 
at the bar, and made the bell of my way. Addijon- 

8. [In law.] A peremptory exception 
agatnfl a demand or plea brought by the 
defendant in an adtion, that deflroys the 
adtion of the plaintiff for ever. It is di¬ 
vided into a bar to common intent, and 
a bar fpecial: a bar to a common in¬ 
tent, is an ordinary or general bar, that 
difables the declaration or plea of the 
plaintiff; a bar fpecial, is that which 
is more than ordinary, and falls out in 
the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial cir- 

. cum dance of the fadt. Cowell. 

Baftardy it laid in bar of foroething that is 
principally commenced. Ayliffe. 

9. Any thing by which the compages or 
ftru&ure is held together* 

I went down to the bortomt of the mountains : 
the earth, with her bars, was about me for ever* 

. Jonah. 

10. Any thing which is laid acrofs ano¬ 
ther, as bars in heraldry. 

11. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or 
wedge from the mines, melted down in¬ 
to a fort of mould* and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a Horfe . The upper part of 
the gums between the tufles and grinders, 
which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the 
horfe governed. 

13. Bars, in Mufick » are ftrokes drawn 
perpendicularly acrofs the lines of a 
piece of muiick ; ufed to regulate the 
beating or meafure of mufical time. 

14. Bar, in African trajjick , is ufod for a 
denomination of price ; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almoil 
wholly in iron bars. 

Bar shot, n.f. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar ; ufed in fea en¬ 
gagements for cutting down the malls 
and rigging. 

To Bar. ns. a . [from the nonn.] 

j. To fallen or fliut any thing with a bolt, 
or bar. 

My duty cannot fulfer 

T* obey in all your daughter** hard commands ; 
Though their injun&ion be to bar my doors, 

And let thia tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Shakefpcare. 

When you bar the window-flmtteri of your la- 
<y*s bed-chamber at nights, leave open the faihes 
to let in air. Sun/t• 

To hinder; to obftrudl. 

When law can do- no right, 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakefp. 

3. To prevent; to exclude; to make im¬ 
practicable. 

The. houfes of the country xiere alt Mattered, 
and yet not to far off aathat it bar rid mutual fuc- 
coun* Sidney. 

Doth it not fieetn a thing vejy probable, that 
Cod doth purpoftly add. Do after f my judgment* j 
as giving thereby Co underftand, that hi& mean¬ 
ing in the former fentence was but to bar: ftrvilt- 
tiufo in foch thing* a* were repugnant to his ordi¬ 
nances, laws, and ftatuteg ? Hooker- 

4. T»detain, by excluding the claimants r 
with from * 


BAR 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me f 
1 am their mother ; who (hall bar them from me ? 

Shakefpear*. 

5. To (hut out; with from . 

Our hope of Italy not only loft. 

But (hut from ev*ry (bore, and larr'd from ev'ry 
coaft. Differ. 

6. To exclude from ufc, right, or claim : 
with from before the thing. 

Cod hath abridged ir, by barring ut from fome 
things of themfelves indifferent. Hooker. 

Cive my voice on Riahard's fide. 

To bar my mtftcr's heirs in true defeent! 

Cod knows I will not. Sbakcfjxttre. 

His civil adts do bind and bar them all $ 

And as from Adam all corruption take. 

So, if the father's crime be capital. 

In all the blood law doth corruption make. 

SirJ. Davies. 

It was thought fufficient not only to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to bar them from their 
money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only performs the conditions f Col • on Pr'sde. 

7. To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The ufe of venom’d (hot in war. Jludibi as. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town ? Bar him die playhoufcs, and you ftrike 
him dumb. Addifon. 

8. To except; to make an exception. 

Well, we ftiall fee your bearing— 

Nay, but I bar to-night; you (hall cot gage roe 
By what we do to-night. Shakefptart. 

9. [In law.] To hinder the procefs of a fuit. 

But buff and belt men never know thefe cares; 
No time, nor trick of law, their adtion ban : 
Their caufe they to an eafier iffue put. Dryden. 

From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out 
of truth, a criminal caufe ought not to be barred. 

Aylffe . 

If a bifliop be a party to a fuit, and excommu¬ 
nicates his adverfary, fuch excommunication (hall 
not difable or bar h ? adverfary. Aylffe. 

10. To bar a vein. 

This is an operation performed upon 
the veins of the legs of a horfe; and other 
parts, with intent to flop the malignant 
humours. It is done by opening the fkin 
above it, difengaging it, and tying it 
both above and below, and fluking be¬ 
tween the two ligatures. 

BARB, n.f [ barba , a beard, Lat.] 

1. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard. • 

The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or 
wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. 

Walton's Angler. 

2. The points that (land backward in an 
arrow, or filhing-hook, to hinder them 
from being extracted. 

Nor Ids fie Spartan fear'd, before he found 
The Alining barb appear above the wound. Pope's II. 

3. The armour for horfes. 

Their norfc* were naked, without any barbs ; 
for albeit many brought barbs, few regarded to put 
them on. Hayward • 

Barb. n. f [contracted from Barbary.] 
A Barbary horfe. 

Horfes brought from Barbaty, sre commonly of 
a (lender bgfei fixe, and. very Itan,. ufually c ho fen 
for (billions. Barbs, it is (aid, may die, but never 
grow old; the vigour and mettle of barbs neve- 
ceafo bur with their life. Farrier's Di&. 

Tit RaRb, ns. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (have ; to drefs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fry it 
wai the defir? of the penitent to be fo barbed before 
hi* death. . Shakefpeare. 

2. To furnifh horfes with armour* See 

Barber*. 
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A warriour trayi 

That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain; 

On barbed ftceds they rode, in proud array, 

1 hick as the college of the bees in May. 

• • ^ Dryden 1 Fables. 

3. To jag arrow* with hooks. 

r l he twanging bows t 

Send (bowers of (hafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 

Ba'rbacan. n.f. \barbacane, Fr. barb a- 
tana , Span.] 

1 • A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town. 

Within the barbae an a porter fate. 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward t 
Nor wight nor word m u pafs out of the gate. 
But in good order, and wi h due regard. Fairy 

2. A fbrtrc fs at the end of a bridge. 

3. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 

Barba'does Cherry, [malpbigia, L at.] 

In the Weft Indies, it rife* to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of 
a pieafant tart fruit; propagated in gardens there, 
but in Europe it is a curiofity. Muler • 

Barb a'does Tar. A bituminous fub- 
ftance, differing little from the petro¬ 
leum floating on feveral fprings in Eng- 
laud and Scotland. 

Woodward's Method of FoJJtls. 

Barbarian. n.f. [ barbarus , Lat It 
| feems to have fignilied at firft only a/b- 
reign or a foreigner ; but, in time, impli¬ 
ed fome degree of wildnefs or cruelty.] 

1. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a fa- 
vage. 

Fraud Greece all nations elfe barbarians held, 
Boafting, her learning all the world exceli'd. 

Denham . 

There were not different gods among the Greeks 

and barbarians. Stilling fleet. 

But with descending (how'rs of bnmftone fir'd# 
The wild barbarian in the (form expir'd* Addifon. 

2. A foreigner. 

1 would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd. Shakefp. Corid anus . 

3. A brutal monfler ; a man without pity r 
a term of reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian / 

What had he done ? what could provoke thy road- 
nefs 

To affaflinate fo great, fo brave a man ? A. Philips • 

Barba'rian. adj. Belonging to barba* 
rians; favage. 

Some felt the filent ftroke of moald'ring agr. 
Barbadian bliqdnefs. Pope. 

Barba'rick. adj. [ barbaricus , Lat. in 
a different fenfe, it means in Latin 
wronght, fretted .} Foreign ; far-fetched^ 
The gorgeous Eaft, with riche It hand, 

Show’r* on her kings barbarick pearl and gold. 

Paradift Ltfl.. 

The caftern front was glorious to behold. 

With diamond flaming and barbarick gold. Pope. 

Barbarism, n.f [barbarijrnus, Lat.] 

1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity 
and exadlnels of any language. 

The language is as near approaching to it. as 
our modern barbarifm wilLaliow; which is all that 
can be expedled from any now extant. 

Dryden's Juvenal^ Dedication. 

2. Ignorance of arts; want of learniug, 

1 have for barbarifm fpoke more 
Than for th at angel knowledge you can fay. Sbak. 

The genius of Raphael baving/ucdeeded to rlje 
times of barbarifm and ignorance, the knowledge 
of painting is now arrived to perfection. 

Dryden S Dufrefnoy , Preface* 

3,. Brutality * 
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3. Brutality ; favagencfs of manners ; in¬ 
civility. 

Moderation ought te be had in tempering and 
managing the Irilb, to bring them from their de 
light of licentious barbarifm unto the love of good- 
joefs and civility. Spenfer s Ireland . 

Divers great monarchies have rifen from bar¬ 
barifm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 

Davies on Ireland* 

4. Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hard- 

net's of heart; not in ufe. 

They mu ft perforce have melted. 

And barbarijmiiitii have pitied him. Sbak. Rkb.il. 

Barba'rity. n.f. [from barbarous ] 

1. Savagencfs; incivility. 

2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the mdenefs, 
reproach, ard barbarity imaginable* Clarendon. 

3. Barbarifm; impurity of fpeech. 

Next Petrarch follow'd, and in him we fee 
What rh) me, improv'd in all its height, can be ; 
At beft a pleating found, and Iweec barbarity. Dryd. 

Lit.n expreile* that In one word, which either 
the barbarity or narrow nets of modem tongues can¬ 
not lupply in more. Dryden. 

Attested refinements, which •need by degrees 
in many barbarities, before the Goth! had invaded 
Italy. Sv>f/r. 

BA'RBAROUS. adj. [barlare, Fr. 

1. Stranger to civility; favage; uncivi¬ 
lized. 

What need I fay more to you ? What ear is fo 
barbarous but hath heard of Araphialus i Sidney. 

The doubtful dam el dare not yet commit 
Her fingk perfon to their barbarous truth. Fairy 

Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous • Sbahtjp. 

He left govrmour, Philip, for his country a 
Phrygian, and for maimers more barbarous than 
he that fet him there. Mace. 

A barbarous country rouft be broken by war, 
before it be capable of government; and when 
fubdued, if it be not well planted, it will efrfoons 
return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reftortd painting in Germany, not 
having thofe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarous manner. Dryden. 

3. Cruel; inhuman. 

By their bar bar cum ufage, he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all chat knew him. Clarendon. 

Ba'r barously. ad*v. [fro m barbarous."} 

1 . Ignorantly; without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
fpeech. 

We barbaroufly call them bleft. 

While fwelling coffers break their owners reft. Stepn. 

3. Cruelly; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbaroufly murder'd him. Dryden. 

She wifhes it may profper; but her mother 
ufed one of her nieces very barbaroufly. Spectator. 

Ba'rbaaousness. n.f [from barbarous .] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown 
to be little more, but the one fiddling, and tbe other 
rhiming; and are indeed very worthy of tbe ig¬ 
norance of the friar, and the barbaroujntjs of the 
Goths. ‘Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is much degenerated, as touching the pure- 
itefs of fpeech; being overgrown with barbarouf- 
ntjs. Brcretuood. 

3. Cruelty. 

Thr harbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuafives 
of the clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. 

Halt's Common Daev. 

To Ba'r bec v 1. v. a. A term ufed in the 
Weft Indies for drafting a hog whole; 
which, being fplit to the backbone, it 
laid flat upon a large gridiron, raifed 


about two foot above a charcoal fire, 
with which it is furrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than hirpy throat endued. 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecued. Pope. 

Ba'rbecue. tr. f A hog draft whole, in 
the Weft Indian manner. 

Ba'r bed. part. adj. [from To barb.] 

1. Furnifhed with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to ruft. 
His barbed fteeds to ftables. Sbakefp. Richard II. 

2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjecture right, no drizzling fliow’r, 

But rattling ftorm of arrows barb'd with fire. Milt • 

Ba'rbel. n.f. \harbus, Lat.j 

1. A kind of fifh found in rivers, large and 
flrong, butcoarfe. 

The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb 
or wattcls at his mouth, or under Ivs chaps. 

Walton's Angler. 

2. Knots of fuperfluous flefh growing up in 
the channels of the mouth of a horle. 

Farrier*s Di&. 

Ba'rber. n.f [from To barb.] A man 

who (haves the beard. 

His chamber being ftived with friends or fuitors, 
he gave his tegs, arms, and breafts to his fervants 
to drefs j his head and face to his barber, his eyes 
to his letters, and his ears to petitioners* Wotun • 

Thy boift’roua look;. 

No worthy match for valour to afiail, 

B ut by the barber *s razor beft fubdued. Milton • 

What fyftem, Dick, has right averr'd 
The caufc, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like theft we muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. Prior. 

To Ba'kbsr. <v. a . [from the noun.] To 
drefs out; to powder. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No woman heard fpeak. 
Being barber"d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Barber-Chi ru rc eon .n.f. A man who 
joins the practice of furgery to the bar¬ 
ber’s trade ; fuch as were all furgeons 
formerly, but now it is ufed only for a 
low pratlifer of furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-cbirurgeons bands, 
who, by unfit applications, rarified the tumour. 

Wiftmans Surgery. 

Barber-monger, n.f. A word of re¬ 
proach in Sbakefpeare, which feems to 
fignify a fop ; a man decked out by his 
barber. 

Draw, you rogue 5 for though it be night, the 
moon ftiines; I’ll make a fop of the moonftiine 
of you ; you whorefon, cullionly, barber-monger , 
draw. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ba'r berry .n.f. \barbcrts, Lat. or oxya- 

cantbus. ] Pippendge bufh. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common barberry. 
2. Barberry without ftones. The firft of theft 
forts is very common in England, and often planted 
for hedges. Miller. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufcful 
in houfewifery; that which bearcthits fruit with¬ 
out ftones is counted beft. Mortimer. 

Bard, n.f [ bardd, Welfh.] A poet. 

There is among the Irifh a kind of people called 
bards, which are to them inftead of poets ; whole 
profeilton is to fet forth the p/aifci or difpraifes 
of men in their poems or rhime; the which arc 
had in high regard and eftimation among them. 

Spcnfcr on Ireland. 

And many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy 

The bard who firft adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient long. 

Which Homer might without a bluff* rthearfe. 

Dryden. 


BARE. adj. [bape. Sax. bar, Dan.] 
f. Naked; without covering. 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to 
cloath and houfe the kern. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Then ftrctch’d her arms t* embrace the body 
bare ; 

Her clafping hands inclole but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were 
always bare, and expofed to view as much as our 
hands and face. Addifca. 

2. Uncovered in refpe&. 

Though the lords ufed to be cov ere d whilft the 
commons were bare, yet the commons would not 
be bare before the Scottifh commiftiohcrt ; and Co 
none were covered. Clarendon • 

3. Unadorned; plain ; fimple ; without 
ornament. 

Yct was their manners then but bare and plain j 
For th' antique world excels and pride did hate* 

Spenfet* 

4. Detected; no longer concealed. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varniftTd colours failing. 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muft appear 1 

Milton. 

5. Poor ; indigent; wanting plenty. 

Were it for the glory of God, that thp clergy 
fhould be left as bare as the apoftles, when they 
had neither ftaff nor ferip; God would, I hope, 
endue them with the fclf-faroe attrition. 

JF looker's Preface • 

Even from a bare treafury, my fucceU has been 
contrary to thac of Mr. Cowley* Dryden • 

6. Mere; unaccompanied with ufual re¬ 
commendation. 

It was a bare petition of a ft ate 
To one whom they had puniftied. Sbakejpear •. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only 
through a defelt of knowledge; but carried, with 
thefe puffs of wind, contrary to knowledge. South. 

7. Threadbare; much worn. 

You haye an exchequer of words, and no other 
treafure for your followers; for it appears, by their 
bare liveries, that they live by your bare words. 

Sbakefpeare • 

8. Not nnited with any thing elfe. 

A defire to draw all things to the determination 
of bare and naked Scripture, hath caufed much 
pains to be taken in abating the credit of man. 

Hooker. 

That which offendetb us, Is the great difgrace 
which they offer unto our cuftom of bare reading 
the word of God. Hooker. 

9. Wanting clothes; flenderly fupplied 
with clothes. 

10. Sometimes it has of before the thing 
wanted or taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho* your violence fhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. 

Dryden* s Juvenal* 

Making a law to reduce intcrcft, will not raifii 
the price of land; it' will only leave the country 
barer of money. Locke , 

To Bare. t v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To 
ftrip ; to make bare or naked. 

The rurtle, on the bared branch. 

Laments tli£ wounds that death did launch. 

Spenfer • 

There is a fabulous narration, that au herb 
groweth in the likencfs of a lamb, and feedeth 
upon the graft, in fuch fort as it will bare the graft 
round about. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breaft yet bleeding with the wound. 

Drydci^ 

He- bar d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Then on a riling ground the trunk he pi ic'd. 

Dry dm * 

For virtue, when I point the pen, 

Bare the mean heart that kirks beneath a (Hr g 
Can there be wanting, to defend her cauic. 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws f 

Pope. 
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Sbak. 


Nakedly. 

Fo6rly; indigently. 

3. Without decoration. 

4. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external ad mi nift ration of his word, is as 
well- by reading barely the Scripture, as by explain¬ 
ing the faftie. Hooker. 

The dnke of Lancafter is dead j 
And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

in title, not in revenue. Sbak.Rich, II. 

He lately nam'd the ftreet, promis'd the wine. 
But hit kind wife gave me the very fign. Home. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for com¬ 
modities with commodities, there money muft*be 
fent, or elfc the debts cannot be paid. Locke. 

Ba'r e n ess. n.f. [from bare .] 

I. Ttfakedncfs. 

So you ferve us 

OTiU'we forve yon $ but when you have our roles. 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourfelves. 
And mock us with our bartntfu Sbakefpeare* 

j. Leannefs. 

For their poverty, 1 know not where they had 
that * and for their bart.fi, they never learned 
that of me. ~ Sbakefpeare* 
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Bare, 6 t Bore. Thd freteriie of To bear. f 3 
See To Bear. 

Ba^re^one. n.f. [from bare and bone.'] 
Lean, fo that the bones appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bareboat: 
Stow long is it ago. Jack, fince thou faweft thy 
own koc cf Sbakfpern re's Henry IV. 

Ba'se FACED. adj. [from bare and fact.] 

S. With the face naked ; not mafited. 

Your French crowns have bo hair at all, and 
then you wiH play barefaced. 

Sbaktjp. Mtdfummer Night'* Dream. 

a. Shameleft; unreferved; without con¬ 
cealment ; undifguifed. 

The ammeffities encreafed, “and the parties ap¬ 
peared barefaced again(l each other. Clarendon. 

It h moil certain, that barefaced bawdry is the 
pooreft pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Ba a bfa'cedly. ad*v. [from barefaced.] 
Openly; (hamefully ; without difguife. 

Though 6nly fome profligate wretches own it too 
barefacedly, yet, perhaps, we Humid hear more, did 
not fear tie people's tongues. Locke. 

Barefa'ce bft ess. **lf. [from barefaced.] 
Effrontery; aflurance ; audacioufnefs. 
Ba'refoot. adj. [from bare and foot.] 
Having no fhoes. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out. 

One of our order. Sbakfjp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Ba'hefoot. ad*v. Without fhoes. 

She muft have a hulband j 
I muft dance barefoot on her wedding-day* 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended. 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. Sbakefpeare. 

Envoys ddcribe this holy man, with his Al- 
caydes about him, (landing barefoot, bowing to the 
earth. Addijon. 

Bare fo'qt b d . adj. Being without fhoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, bare¬ 
footed, came to offer himfelf to the diferetion of 
Lconatus. Sidney. 

Barecna'wk. adj. £ from bare and 

gna<wn.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft. 

By treafon’s tooth bangnaton and cankerbit. 

Sbakefpeare'* King Lear. 

BareHe'adbd. adj. [from bare and head.] 
Uncovered in rrfpeft. 

He, bareheaded, lower than his proud deed's neck, 
Befpdke them thus. Sbakefpeare** Richard II. 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bare¬ 
headed. Bacon. 

The vidlor knighfhad laid his helm afidc, 
Bareheaded,, popularly low he bow'd. Dry J. Fables. 

Ba'rely. adv. [from bare.] 

1. 
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Poverty. 

Were it llripped of Its privileges, shd made as 
like the primitive church for it* kurenj* at its pu¬ 
rity, it could legally want all fucb privilege*. South. 

4. Meannefs of clothes. 

BA'RGAIN. n.f. [ bar gen, Wclihj bar 

gaigne, Fr.] 

1.. A contract or agreement concerning 

the fale of fomething. 

What is marriage hut a very bargain f wherein is 
fought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 
fome defire of ifTue; not the faithful nuptial union 
of man and wife. Baton. 

No more can be due to me. 

Than at the bargain made was meant. Donne. 

1. The thing bonght or fold ; a purchafc ; 

the thing purchafed. 

Give me but my price for the other two, and you 
Hull even have that into the bargain. L'EJlrange. 

He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, 
may give his fon a more genteel carriage, 'vitfc 
greater learning into the bargain , than any at 
fchool can do. Locke. 

» Stipulation ; interefted dealing. 

There was a difference hetween courtefies re¬ 
ceived from their roafter and the duke } for that 
the duke's might have ends of utility and bargain, 1 
whereas their mailer's could not* Bacon. 

, An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 
feenity. 

Where fold he bargains, whipftitch ? Dryden • 
As to bargains, few of them feem to be excel¬ 
lent, becaufe they all terminate in one Jingle 
point. Swift. 

No maid at court is lefs afham'd, 

Howe'er for foiling bargains fam'd. Swift. 

An event; an upfhot: aiowfenfe. 

I am forry- for thy misfortune,; however we 
muft make:the heft of a bad bargain • 

Arbutbutt'o Hiftory of John Bull. 

6 . In law. 

Bargain and fale is a contrail or agreement 
made for tn an ours, lands, &c. alfo the transfer¬ 
ring the property of them from the bargainer to-the 
bargainee. Cent)ell. 

To Bargain. *u. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a contract for the fale or purchafe 
of any thing : often with for before the 
thing. 

Henry ia able to enrich his queen. 

And not to feck a queen to make him rich. 

So worthlefs peafants bargain for their wives. 

As market men for oxen, ftieep, or horfe. Sbak. 

For thofe that are like to bei£ plenty, they may 
be bargained for upon the ground. Bacon. 

The thrifty ftate will bargain ere they fight. 

Dryden . 

It is poflible the great duke toay bargain fir the 
republick of Lucca, by the help of his great trea¬ 
sures. - Add fon on Italy. 

Bargainee', n.f. [from bargain.] He 
or (he that accepts a bargain. 
Bargain. 

Ba rgainer, n.f. [from bargain.] 
perfon who proffers, or makes a 
gain. See Bargain. 

BARGE, n.f [ bargie , Dutch, from barga, 
low Lat.J 

A boat lor pleafure. 

The barge Ihc fat in, like a bum;fil'd throne. 
Burnt on the water. Sbakefpeare. 

* Plac'd in the gilded barge, 

Proud with the burden of fo Tweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to l'wecp 
Neptune's fmooth face. Waller. 

2. A fen commander’s boat. 

It was confulted, when I had taken my barge 
and gone alhure, that my (hip foould have fet foil 
and left me. Raleigh. 

3* A boat; for burden, 


See 

The 

bar- 


I. 


Ba'rcer. n.f. [from barge."} The mana¬ 
ger of a barge. 

Many wafiirers make themfolvet glee, by put¬ 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who 
again, like the CampcUians in the north, and the 
London bargers, fordo w not to baigne them. 

Camv's Surety of Cornwall. 

BARK. n.f. [barck, Dan.] 

1. The rrsi or covering of a tree. 

Trees l ift according to the ftrength and quantify 
of their fap and juice; being weii munited by their 
bark againft the injuries of rbe air. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory • 
Wand'riog in. the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. Dryd. 

2. A fmall fhlp. [from b area, low Lat.J 

The duke of Parma muft have flown, if he 
would have come into England; for he could 
neither get bark not.mariner to put to fea. 

Bacon on the War with Spabt. 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark , 

Built in th* eclipfe, and rigg'd with curies dark. 
That funk fo low that (acred head of thine. Milt. 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 
Truftl a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. 

Granville. 

To Bark. *u. n. [bsojican, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a dog maLcs 
when he threatens or purities.. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. 
And that fo lamely and unfaibionably, 

That dogs bark at me. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

Why do your dogs bark fo l be there bears i* 
th' town I Shake/peare's Merry JVruetof Windfor. 

In vain the herd man calls him back again; 

The dogs ft and off afar, and bark in vain. Coviley. 

2. To clamour at; to purfue with re¬ 
proaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the afties cold. 

And envy bafe, to bark at deeping fame. Fairy ££. 

You dare patronage 

The envious barking of your faucy tongue 
Againft my lord! Sbakefpeare. 

TVBakk. *v. a. [from the noun.] Tp 

flrip trees of their bark. 

The fevereft penalties ought to be put jupon 
barking any tree that is not foiled. Temple. 

Tliefe trees, after theyjare barked, .and cut into 
(hape, are tumbled down from the mountains into 
the dream. Addifon. 

Bark-baked, adj. [from barkjmi bare.] 
Stripped of the bark. 

"Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be pre¬ 
ferred by notirithing up a (hoot from the foot^ 
or below the dripped place, cutting the-body oft the 
tree Hoping off a little above the (hoot, and it will 
heal, and be covered with bark* Mortimer. 

Ba rker, n.f. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? 
barked and made a noife ? had a fool or two to 
fpit in his mouth ? But they are rather enemies of 
my fame than me, thefe barkers. Bon Jmfcet* 

2. [from iark of trees.] One that is em¬ 
ployed in dripping trees. 

Ba'rky. adj. [from bark.] Confining .of 
bark ; containing bark. 

Ivy fo enringa the barky fingers of the elm. 

- * Sbakefpeare. 

BA'RLEY. n.f. [derived by Junius from 
na, bordcum.] * 

It hath a thick fpike ; the calyx,- bulk, ?woj 
and flower, arc like thofo of wheat or rye, but the 
awns are rough ; the (bed is 1 welling in the middle, 
and, for the moft part, ends in a (harp point, to 
which the hulks ^arc elofely united. The fpccicq 
are, 1. Common long-cared barley • 2. Winter ot 
fquare barley, by fome called big. 3. Sprat barley, 
or battledoor barley. All theie forts, of barley are 
fown ip the fprlng of the yasr, in a dry time. In 
fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early 
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in March} hut in ftrong clayey foil* 
fown till April* The fquare barky, or big, is 
chiefly cultivated in the north of England, and in 

Scotland: and is hardier than the other forts. 

Miller. 

Barley Is emollient, moiftemng, and expefto* 
rating} barley was chofen by Hippocrates as a 
proper food in inflammatory diflempers. 

Arbutbnet Mr Aliments. 

JJa'rleybrare. n.f. A kind of rural 
play. 

By neighbours prais'd (he went abroad thereby} 
At barhybraht her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidney. 

Barley broth, n.f. [from barley and 
broth.] A low word fometimes ufed for 
ilrong beer. 

Can Bidden water, 

A drench far fiirreyn’d jades, their barley broth, 
pocofl, their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Stab. 

Barley corn, n . f. [from barley and 
corn.] A grain of barley; the begin¬ 
ning of our meafure of length; the third 
part of an ind*. 

A long, long journey, chosk'd with brakes and 
thorns, 

HI meafur'd by ten thoufand barley corps. Ticket/. 

Barley mow. n. f. [from barley and 
mtrw. ] The place where reaped barley 
is flowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley pmu I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy laft. CVy. 

BARM. n. J. [bums, Wdfh; beopm, Sax.] 
Yeaft; the ferment put into drink to 
make it work ; ana into bread, to 
Jighten and fwell it. 

Are.jrou not he 

That fometimes make the drink bear no Barm, 
Miflead night wauvd'rers, laughing at their harm ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Try the force of imagination upon flaying the 
working of beer, when the barm is put into it. 

Bacon. 

Ba rm y. adj. {from barm.] Containing 
barm ; yeafty. 

Tbeir jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pau, to drive the tedious hours away ; 
Andtheir cold flomachs with crown'd gobL t. cheer 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Dry Jen. 

B a r n . ir. f. [bejtn, Sax. ] A place or houfc 
for laying up any fort of grain, hay, or 
ttraw. 

In vain the ham^tpeCc tjicir (Komis'd load; 
Nor horns athom^nor recks are heap'd abroad. 

Drydcn. 

I toefe notice of the make of Barms here: fac¬ 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the ;four 
corners, four blocks, in fuch a fhape as neither 
mice nor vermin can creep up. Aadifor 

Ba'anacle. n. f. [probably of fceapr). 
Sax. % child, ,and aac, Sax. an oak.] 

1. A .kind of fteil-fifo that grow upon 

timber, that. Iks in the fea. * 

2. A bird like a goofo, fabukully fuppofcd 
to grow on trees. 

i less bcyocyhevan an atbeift's credulity and ifn 
pudcnce, to j}rarm that the firft a?«n might grpw 
. upon trees, as the ftory goes about barnacles ; or 
might be the lice of fomt vaft prodigious animil5, 
whole fptcies is now ejcfn£t. 

And from the nod refin'd of Cunts 
As naturally grow mifereants, 

Ai barnacles turn Soland tee fit 
In th* iftaqds of the Orcaoes. HuJibrat. 

3. An inftrument made commonly of ifon 
for the life of farriers, to hold a horfe by 
the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling 
when an incifion is made. Farr. Di&. 
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meafuring the weight of the atmofpbere, 
and the variations in it, in order chiefly 
to determine the change? of xhe weather. 
It differs from the barofeope, which 
only (hews that the air is heavier at one 
time than another, without ipecifying 
the difference. The barometer is founded 
upon the Torricellian experiment, fo 
called from Torricelli, the inventor qf 
it, at Florence, in 1643. ft is a glafs 
tube filled with mercury, horizontally 
fealed at one end ; the other open, and 
imxnerged in a baiin of tiagnant iper~ 
cury : fo that, as $he weight of the at- 
mofphere diminifhes, the mercury in the 
tube will dcicend, and, as it increafes, 
the mercury will afccnd; the column 
of mercury fufpended in the tube being 
always equal to the weight of the in¬ 
cumbent atmofpbere. 

The measuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places above the level of 
the fca, hath been much promoted by barome¬ 
trical experiments, founded upon that eflential 
property of the air, its gravity or preflurc. As 
the column of mercury in the barometer is counter- 
poiled by a column of air of equal weight, fo what¬ 
ever caufcs make the air heavier or lighter, the 
preflure of it will be thereby increafed or leflened, 
and of confluence the mercury will rife or fall. 

' Harris . 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it 
Cdwntcrpoifes a column of mercury from twenty- 
fcvqn inches and one half to thirty and one half, 
the gravity of the atmofpbere varying one -tenth, 
wbJch are its utipofl limits ; fo that the exaft 
fpecifick gravity of the Bt can be determined 
when the barometer Hands at thirty inches, with a 
moderate heat of the weather. Arbutbnot on Air . J 

Barometrical, adj. [from barometer.] 
Relating to the barometer. 

He it very accurate in making barometrical and 
then&ometrical rnftnimenis. Dtrb. Pbyjico-Tbhi. 

BA'RON. n. f [The etymology of this 
word is very uncertain. Baro , among 
the Romans, figojfied a brave warriour, 
or a biutal man ; and, from the fir# of 
thefe fignifications. Menage derives ba¬ 
ron, as a t*rm of military dignity. 
Others fuppofe it originally to fignify 
only a man, in which fenle baron , or 
</aron, Is ftill \ifed by the Spaniards : 
and, 10 confirm this conjo&ure, our law 
yet jufes baron and femme, hufband and 

wife. Others deduce Jt from her, an 
old Gaulish word, fignifying comman¬ 
der; others from the Hebrew mi, of 
the fame import. Some think it a con¬ 
traction of far komtne, or peer, which 
feems lea ft probable.] 

|i. A degree of nobility next to a vifeount. 

It m^y be probably thought, that and- 
; .cmtJy, in England, all thofe were called 
batons, that had fuch iigniories as we 
JUpw call court barons : and it is faid, 
that, after the Conqueft, all fuch came 
to the parliament, and fat as nobles in 
the upper houfe. But when, by expe¬ 
rience, it appeared that the parliament 
was too much crowded with fuch multi¬ 
tudes, it became a cuftom, that none 
fhould come but fuch as the king, for 
their extraordinary wifdom or quality, 
thought gopd to call by writ; which 
writ, ran hoc tantum% After that. 


BAR 

men feeing that this ftate of nobility wa« 
but cafual, and depending merely on the 
prince’s pleafure, obtained of the king 
letters patent of this dignity to them 
and their heirs male ; and thefe were 
called barons by letters patent, or by 
creation, whofe pofterity are how thofe 
barons that are called lords of the par¬ 
liament; of Which kind the king may 
create more at his pleafure. It is never- 
' thelefs thought, that there are yet barons 
by writ, as well as barons by letters 
patent, and that they may be difeerned 
by their titles; the barons by writ being 
thofe that, to the title of lord, have their 
own furnames annexed ; whereas the 
barons by letters patent are named by 
their baronies. Thefe barons, which- 
were firft by writ, may now juftly alfo 
be called barons by prefeription; for that 
they have continued barons, in them- 
felves and their anceftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons 
by tenure, as the bifhops of the land* 
who, by virtue of baronies annexed to 
their bifhopricks, have always had place 
in the upper houfe of parliament, and 
are called lords fpiritual. 

2 . Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex¬ 
chequer to the king : of thefe the prin¬ 
cipal is called lord chief baron, and the 
three others are his affiftants, between 
the king and his fubjefb, in caufes of 
juftic? belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alfo barons of the cinque- 
ports ; two to pch of the (even towns,, 
flattings, Wirtchelfea, Rye, Rumney*> 
Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have 
places in the lower boufe of parliament. 

CcrwclL 

They that bear * ’ 

Tbe cloth of ftate above, are four barons . 

Of the cinque porrs. Shakefprare ; 

4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation* 

to his wife. 1 Co-well. 

5. A Baron of Beef is when the two firlofns* 
are not cut afunder, but joined together 
by the end of the backbone. DiU* 

Ba'ron age. n.f. [from barton.] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His cbai ters of the liberties ot England, and of 
the fbreft, w^re hardly, and with difficulty, gained 
by his bannage at Staines, A. D. 12 1 5. Hale* 

z. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'ron ess. n . f. [baroneffa, Ital. bare • 
nijfa, Eat.] A baron’s lady. 

Ba'ronit. n.f. {of baron , and et, dimi¬ 
nutive termination.] The lowett degree 
of honour that is hereditary: it is below 
a baron and above a knight; and has 
the precedency of all other knights, ex¬ 
cept the knights of the garter. It was 
firft founded by king James I. A. D. 
16 n. Ctnvell. But it appears, by the 
following paffage, that the term was ia 
ufe before, though in another fenfe. - 

King Edward 111 . being bearded and crofted by 
the clergy, wa* advifed to direft out his writs 10 
certain gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling 
them therein barons in the next parliament By 
which means he had fo many barons In his pari 
1 lament, as were able to weigh down the clergy { 

which 
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which htttms were not afterwards lards, bet bare- 
nets, as fundry of them do yet retain the name. 

Spenfer. 

Bv'ronv. ir. f. [ baronnie, Fr. beopny. 
Sax.] That honour or lordfiiip that gives 
title to a baron. Such are not only the 
fees of temporal barons, but of bilhops 
alfo. Cowell. 

Ba'roscope. n.f. andreoviv.] An 

. inftrument to (hew the weight of the at- 
mofphere. See Barometer. 

If there was always a cairn, the equilibrium 
could only be changed by the contents j where th< 
winds are not variable, the alterations of the ba- 
rofeept are very frnall. Arbutbnot. 

Ba'rrac an. n.f [houracan, or barracan, 
Fr.] A ftrong thick kind of cameiot. 

Ba'rrack. n.f, [ barracca, Span.] 

2. Little cabins made by the Spanifh 
fifhermen on the fea (here; or little 
lodges for (oldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for build¬ 
ings to lodge foldiers. 

Ba'rrator. n.f [from bar at , old Fr. 
from which is (fill retained barateur, a 
cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of 
law-fuits. 

Will it not refie& as much on thy character, 
Nic, to turn barrator in thy old days, a ftirrer-up 
of quarrels amongft thy neighbours ? 

Arbutbnot's Hjftorj of John Butt. 

Barratry, n.f [from harratcr .] The 
practice or crime of a barrator; foul 
practice in law. 

’Tis arrant barratry , that bears 
Point blank an a&ion ’againft our laws. Hudibras 

Ba'rrel. n.f [ baril, Welih.] 

f. A round wooden vefiel to be Hopped 
clofe. 

It hath been ohferved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty barrel, knocked upon with the 
finger, givech a diapafon to the found of the like 
barrel full. Bacon . 

Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryd. 

2. A particular meafure in liquids. A 
barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons and 

v a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons; of 
beer, thirty-fix gallons ; and of beer- 
vinegar, thirty-four gallons. 

3. [In dry meafure.] A barrel of Eflex 
butter contains one hundred and fix 
pounds ; of Suffolk butter two hundred 
and fifty-fix. A barrel of herrings 
fhould contain thirty-two gallons wine 
meafure, holding ufually a thoufand her¬ 
rings. 

Several colleges, inftead of limiting their rents 
to a certain fum, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of fu many barrels of corn, as the 
m srket went. Swift 

4. Any thing hollow ; as, the barrel of a 
gun, that part which holds the (hot. 

Take the carrel of a loop gun pcrfelt.y bored 
itt it upright with the breech upon the grounds 
and take a bullet exaltiy fit for it; thee, if y<>* 
fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever fo gentiv, 
the bullet will coroe up fo rbrCiidy, that it w>i. 
hazard rhe ft Hiring out your teeth, &*Kby 

5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder 
about which any thing is wound. 

Your ftr.ng and k iw mull be accommodated t- 
your drill* if too weak, it will not carry sl>out th* 
barrelM xon 

4 . Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind th 


tympanum, covered with a fine mem¬ 
brane. Di 9 . 

To Ba'r rel. m. a. [from the noun.] To 
put any thing in a barrel for preferva- 
tion. 

I would have their bsef beforehand barrefhJ, 
which may be ufed as is needed. Spenfer on Irel. 

Barrel up earth, and fow fume feed in it, and 
put it in the bottom of a pond. Bacon. 

Ba'rrel-bellked. adj. [from barrel and 
belly. ] Having a large belly. 

Dauntlcfs at empty noifes j lofty neck’d, 
Sharp-headed, barrel-bitty'd, broadly bick’tl. Dryd. 

BA'RREN. adj . [bape, Sax. naked ; pro¬ 
perly applied to trees or ground un¬ 
fruitful.] 

1. Without the quality of producing its 
kind; not prolifick : applied to animals. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruidefs crown. 

And put a fysrren feeptre in my gripe. 

No fan of mine fucceeding. SbaV.tfp*are. 

There (hall not be male or female barren among 
ynu, or among your cattle. Deuteronomy. 

2. Unfruitful; not fertile ; fierile. 

The fttuation of this city is pleafant, but the 
water is naught, and the ground barren • 2 Kings. 

Tclemachui is far from exalting the nature of 
his country ; he Ci>nfe(les it to b cbarren. Pope. 

3. Not copious; fcanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of bints -imd 

matter, but prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive ; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves 

laugh, to let on feme quantity of barren fpe&ators 
to laugh too. Sbakfpeare. 

Ba'rrenlv. ad*v. [from barren Un- 
fruitfuliy. 

Ba rrenness. n.f. [from barren .] 

1. Want of offspring ; want of the power 
of procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought bmrrenneft 
In wedlock a reproach. Milton. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 
Againft ourfelves ^ and wilful barrenmfs. 

That cuts u« off from hope. Milton. 

2. Unfruitfulnefs; fieri 1 ity ; infertility. 

Within the fckf-fime h’.mlct, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverfity of theii 
fertility or barrtnnefs. Bacon. 

Want of invention ; want of the power 
of producing any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyfles are imitated in the 
/Encis; though the accidents are not the fame, 
which would have argued him of a total barrertnef 
of nvention. Dry den. 

Want of matter; fcantinefs. 

The importunity of our adverfaries hath con- 
ftrained m longer to dwell than the barrenntfs of 
fo poor a caufc could have feemed either to require 
or to admit. Ho ker. 

, [In theology.] Aridity ; want of emo¬ 
tion or fen Ability. 

The gr-ateft faints fomerimes are fervent, and 
fometimes feet a barrtnnefs of devotion. Taybr. 

Ba'rren wort, n.f [epimedium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Ba'rrful. adj. [ from bar and full. ] Full 
of obfiru&ions. 

A barrful ftrife! 

Whoe’er I woo, myfelf would be his wife. Sbab. 

Barrica'de. n.f. [barricade, Fr.l 

1. A fortification, made inhalle, of trees, 
earth, waggons, or any thing clfe, to 
keep off an attack. 

2. Any (lop ; bar ; obftruftion. 

1 here muft be fuch a barricade, is would greatly 
annoy, or absolutely ftop, the currents of the at- 
mofphcrc. Derbam. 
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To Barrica'de. m. a. [ bar Header, Fr. ] 

1. To ftop up a pafiage. 

Now sll the pavement founds with trampling 

— feet. 

And the mixt burry barricades the ftrect; 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team. 

Cay. 

2. To hinder by fioppage. 

A new vulcano continually di (charging that 
mittcr, which being rill then barricaded up and 
imprisoned in the bowel* of the earth, was the 
occaiion of very great and frequent calamities. 

Woodward* 

Barrica'do. n.f [barricada. Span.] A 
fortification ; a bar; any thing fixed to 
hinder entrance. 

The actefs was by a neck of fond, between the 
fea on one part, and the harbour water, or inner 
fea, on the other; fortified clean over wit** a ftrong 
rampler and barricade. Bacon. 

To Barrica'do. *u. a. [from the noun.] 
To fortify ; to bar ; to ftop np. 

Faft we found, fait (hut 

The difmal gates, and barricade'd ftrong! Milton • 

He had not time to barricade the doors ; fo that 
the enemy entered. Clarendon. 

The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that 
it Teems alrooft barricaded from any intellellual 
approach. * • - 1 Harvey. 

Barr i e r. n.f [ barriere, Fr. It is fome¬ 
times pronounced with the accent on 
the laft fy 11 able, but it is placed more 
properly on the firft.J 

1. A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav’n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, ■ barrier from the foes. Pope » 

2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on 
the frontiers of a country. 

The quern is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
poflcfiion of the barrier , and the revenues thereof, 
before a peace. Swift. 

3. A ftop ; an obftrnttion. 

If you value yourfclf as a man of learning, you. 
are building a moil impaflable barrier againft im¬ 
provement. Watts • 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

For jufts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories 
of them are chiefly In the chariots, wherein the 

! challenger a-make their entries. Bacon. 

Pris’ners the pillar bound. 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made. 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dry den. 

5. A boundary; a limit. 

• But wave whate’er to Cadmus rosy belong. 

And fix, O mu/e, the barrier of thy long 
At Oedipus. Pope's Statius. 

How inftinlt varies in the groveling Twine, 
Compar’d, half reas’nmg elephant! with thine s 
’Twixt thst and rcafon what a nic t barrier l 
For ever fep’rate, yet f >r ever near. Pott. 

Ba'rrister. n.f. [from bar.'] Aperton 
qualified to plead caules, called an ad¬ 
vocate or licentiate in other countries 
and courts. Outer barriftert are pleaders 
without the bar, to diftinguilh them 
from inner barrifiers ; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been read¬ 
ers, thecounfel of the king, queen, and 
princes, who are admitted to plead 
within the bar. A counfeFor at law. 

Blount. Chambers • 
Ba'r row. n.f. [bepepe, Sax fuppofed by 
Skinner to come from bcarf\ Any kind 
of carriage moved ^y the hand; as, a 
hand-barrow , a frame of boards, with 
handles at each end, carried between 
two men ; a mu heel-barrow, that which 
one man pufiies forward by raifing it 
upon one wheel. 

Have 
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Have I lived to be carried in a bpiket, like a 
Jarniw of butcher*!, offal* tod thrown into the 
Thame* ? Sbaijpcare. 

. No&j*T) 7 tt/'a ■whrel 

Shall mark thy Hocking with a miry trace. Gay. 

B'a'r row. it f. [bepj, Sax.] A hog : 
whence Sorrow greafe, or hog*s lard. 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or 
end of names of y ices, figmfies a 
grove; from beappe, which the Saxons 
ufed in the fame fenfe. Gib cn. 

Barrow is likewise ufed in Cornwall for 
a hillock, under which, in old times, 
bodies have been buried. 

To BA'RTER. *v. n. [ bar at ter, Fr. to trick 
in traffick; from barat , craft, fraud.] 
To traffick by exchanging one commo¬ 
dity for another, in oppofition to pur- 
chafing with money. 

As if they (corn’d to trade and barter, 

By giving or by taking quitter. Hudibras . 

A n.an has not every thing growlog upon his 
foil, and therefore is willing to barter with his 
neighbour. Collier 

TpBa'rter. *r r.a. 

1. To give any thing in exchange for 
ibmething elfe. 

For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d; 

But with a bafer man of arms by far 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd xne. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft. 

To thoie who, at the market rate. 

Can barter hon ur tor eftate. Prior. 

I fee nothing left os, but to truck and ba u* 
our goods, like the wild Indians, with each othe . 

Sivift. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with the panicle 
away before the thing given. 

If they will barter away tneir time, metttrks 
they fhould at leaft have Come cafe in exchange* 

« ' - , r Decay of Piety 

He alfo bartered away plums, that would have 
rotted In a week, for nuts that would laii good for 
his eating a whole year. Locke. 

Ba'rter. n.f. [from the verb.] The aft 
or praftice of trafficking by exchange of 
commodities; fometimes the thing given 
in exchange. 

From England they may he fumifhed with fuch 
things as they may want, and, in exchange or 
barter, fend other things with which they may 
abound. Bacon. 

He who corrupted! Englifh with foreign words. 
If as wife as ladies that change plate for chimr; 
for which the laudable traffick of old clothes is 
much the faireft barter. Felton. 

Ba'rterer. n.f. [from barter.’] He that 
traffick* by exchange of commodities. 

Ba'rtery. n.f. [from barter.] Exchange 
of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient 
ages, there was only bartery or exchange of com¬ 
modities amongft moft nations. Camden t Remains. 

Ba'rtrah. n.f. A plant; the fame with 

pelhtory. 

Ba'rton. n.f The demefne lands of a 
manour ; the manonr-houfe itfelf; and 
femetimei the out-houfes. Blount. 

BASE. adj. [has, Fr. baffo , Ital. baxo. 
Span, bajfus, low Latin ; 0 atn<.J 

X. Mean ; vile ; worthlefs: of things. 

The harveft white plumb is a bafe plumb, and 
the white da»e plumb are no very good plumbs. 

Baron. 

Pyrekus was only famous for* counterfeiting 
all bafe things, at earthen pitehers, a fullcry; 

Rupographu*. 

Etatbam. 


whereupon he was fornamed 
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2. Of mean fp ; rit ; difingenuems ; ilH* 
beral; ungenerous; low ; without dig¬ 
nity of fentiment: of perfoos. 

I Smce the perfections are fych in the party 1 
love, as the feeling of them cannot come unto am 

1 unnoble heart; (hall that heart, lilted up to-fucr 
a height, be counted hbfe t Sidney. 

It is bafe in his adversaries thus to dwell Upon 
the ex cedes of a paffion. Atierlnry. 

3. Of low (Ution ; of mean accnnnt; with¬ 
out dignity of rank; without honour. 

If the fords and chief m-n degenerate. What 
(hall be hoped of the pc^lanu ai.o bafer people > 

Spinier on Ireland. 

If that rebel fon 

Ca/ne, like itfelf, in bafe and abj'ft routs. 

You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords. 

Had not been here. Sbakejpeare. 

It could not elfe be, I fhould prove to baft 
To fue and be denied fuch common grace. Sbak. 

And 1 will yet he more, vile than this, and will 
be bafe in mine own fight. 2 Sam- 

Infurre&ions of baje people arc commonly more 
furious in their beginnings. Bacon. 

He, whole mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of cel c Pi a 1 race ; 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. 

Dry den* 

4. Bafe-bom; bom out of wedlock, and by 
confequence of no honourable birth ; il¬ 
legitimate. 

Why baftard ? wherefore bafe? 

When my dimenfiong arc as well compjft 
As honeft madam's iffue. Sbaktfpeare . 

This young lord loft h 5 s life with hi® father ir. 
the field, and with them a bafe Ton. Camden's Rem. 

5. Applied to metals, without value. Ir 
is uled in this fenfe of all metal except 
gold and filver. 

A goinea is pure .gold, if it has nothing bur go;; 
In it, without any alloy nr bafer metal. Wait 

6. Applied to feunds; deep, grave. It 
is more frequently written bajs , though 
the comparative bafer Teems to require 
bafe . 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 
further from the mouth of the pipe, the more b u. 
found they yield. Bacon 

Base-bos n. adj. Bom out of wedlock. • 

But fee thy beje-ti'-r child, thy babe of fhame. 
Who, lift by thee, upon our parifh came. Cay. 

Base-court. n.J. [has cour , Fr.] Lower 
court; not the chief court that leads to 
the houfe; the back-yard; the farm- 
yard. 

My lord, in the bafe-court he dilb attend. 

To fpeak with you. Sbukfpeart. 

Base-minded, adj . Mean - fpirited ; 
worthlefs. 

1; fjgmfiecb, m it feemeth, no more than ab- 
jeft, bafe-mindtd, falfe-hear led, coward, or nidget 

CarmLsi's Remains • 

Base-viol. n. f [ufually written bafs- 
•viol. J An inftrument which is ufed in 
concerts for the bafe found. 

At the fi ft grin he caff every human feature out 
of his countenance ; at the fecond, he became the 
head of a bafe idol* Add fin. 

Base. #r. J. \bas x Fr. bafts,.L at.] 

1. The bottom of any thing; commonly 
ufed for the lower part of a building, 
or column. 

What if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to thfc dreadful-fummit of the cliff. 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fca ? Sbakefp. 

Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpaee. Dryd. 

And all below is ftrength, and all above is grace. 
Columns of.poliih’d marble, firmly fer 
On golden bafes, are his legs and feet* Prior. 
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r. The pedeHal of a ftatue. 

, .Men of weak abilities in great place, are like 
little ftatues fet on great bajet, made the lefs by 
the r advancement. . Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients 
placed a ram at th t bafe of his images. Broome. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as housings. 

Phalaftus was all in white, having his bafes and 
capvifon embroidered, Sidney• 

4. The broad part of any body; as, the 
bottom of a cone. 

5. Stockings; or perhaps the armour for 
the legs, [from bat, Fr.] 

Nor shall it e’er be laid that wight. 

With gauntlet blue and bafes white. 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide. 

So great a man at arms defy’d. Hvdfbrai* 

6. The place from which racers or tilters 
run ; the bottom of the field; the car¬ 
eer, the (birring-poll. 

He laid; to tlieir appointed bafe they went; 
With bearing heart th’ expe&ing f»go receive. 

And, ftarring all at once, the barrier leave. Dryd* 

7. The firing that gives a bafe (bund. 

At thy well lharpen d thumb, from ihorc to fliore. 
The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafts roar. Dry den. 

8. An old ruftick play, written by Skinner 
bays, and in feme counties called prifon 

bars. 

He with two ftripHngs (lads more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit foch (laughter) 

Madd go6d the pall age. Sbaktfpeare • 

T7 Base. *v. a. [bafer, Fr.] To embafe; 
to make lefs valuable by admixture of 
meaner metals. 

1 am doubtful whether men have fufficiently 
refined metal*, which we cannot bafe: as, whether 
iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height. Bacon*- 

BA # sk l Y. ad*v. [from Bafe.'] 

1. In a bafe manner ; meanly ; di(honour~ 
ably. r • 

The king is not himfelf, but bafely led 
By flatterers. Sbakefpeare* 

A lieutenant bafely gave ft up, as foon as Effex 
in his palTrfge demauded it. Clarendon* 

With broken vows' his fame he will not ftain. 
With conqueft bafely bought, and wuh inglorious 
gain. * Dry den . 

8. In bafiardy. 

Thefe two Mitylene brethren, bafiiy born, crept 
out of a fmall galliot unto the majefty of great 
kings. Knoileu 

Ba'senbss. n.f [from bafe.] 

1. Meannefs ; vilenefs ^ badnefe. 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion, 

That it all fordid bafemft doth expel. Spenfer* 

Your foul's above the bafentfs of.diftruftt 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. 

When a man's folly muft be fpread open before 
the angels, and all his- bufeneft ript up before thnfc 
pure fpirits, this will be a-double hell. South. 

z. Vilencfi of metaL 

We a.leged the fraudulent obtaining his "patent, 
the bafenejs. of his metal,, and the prodigious fuin¬ 
to be coined. Swift* 

3. Bafiardy; illegitimacy of birtlt. 

Why brand they us 

With bafe.?- with bafanefs.* baftard yd Sbakefpeare .. 

4. Deepnefsof found. 

The juft «>d meafured proportion of the air. 
pe*culled toward the bafenefs or trcblenefs of tones,, 
is one-of the greateft fee rets in the contemplation 
of founds. Bacon. 

To BASH. n/..n. [probably from bafe.] To 
be afhamed ; to be confounded wiriu 
fhame. 

His countenance was bold, and bajhed not 
For Guyon*s looks, but fcoraful eye - glance at him 
(hot. Spenfer.. 

Basha'w*. 
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BasbaV. *./ [fometimea written bafifia."] 

A tide of honour and command among 
$he Turks; the viceroy of a province ; 
the general of an army. 

The Turic* made an expedition into Perfi* j 
and, becaufe of the ftrait* of the mountain*, the 
bajbako confultcd which way they Should get in. 

Bashful, adj. [This word, with all 
thofc of the fame race, arc of uncertain 
etymology. Skinner imagines them de¬ 
rived from bafie, or mean $ Minfie*w, 
from •verbaefien, Dut. to ftrike with afto- 
nifhment ; Junius, from Pans, which 
he finds in Hefychius to fignify frame. 
The conjecture of Mirtfrrw feems moft 
probable.] 

I. Model! ; ftamefeced. 

1 never tempted her with word too large | 

But, as a brother ?o hi* fiftcr, Ifc'ew’d 
Bajbfml finerrity, nnd comely love. Sbakejpeare. 

a. S^eepift ; vitioufly mode ft. 

He looked with an almoft bofifulVSnA of mo- 
defty, as if he feared the eye* of rrtan. Sidssey. 

Hence, bafbful cunning! 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. Shah. 

Our author, anxious for his fame to-night. 

And bajbfnl in his firft rtempt to write. 

Lies cautioufly obfeure. Addifon - 

Ba'shfullv. ad<u, [from bafrful .] Ti- 
moroufiy; modeftly. 

Ba'shfOlness. n.fi. [from bafrfiul.] 

1. Modelly, as ftewn in outward appear¬ 
ance. 

Phiiodea a little mufed how to cut the thread 
even, with eye*, cheeks, and lip*, whereof each 
fang their part, to make up the harmony of bajb- 
fuhttfu Suing. 

Such looks, fach lafbfulntfi, might well adorn 

i that are more nobly born. 

- Dryden. 

z. Vitious or ruftick ftame. 

For fear had bequeathed hi* room to his kinf- 
man bajhfuhtfi, to teach him good manners. 

Sidney, 

There arc others who have not altogether fo 
much of this foolifti bajhfulnefi, and who alk every 
• one** opinion. Dry din. 

Ba'sil. n.fi. [ocymum, Lat. ] The name of 
a plant. 

Ba'sil. n.fi. The angle to which the edge 
^ of a joiner’s tool is ground away. See 
To Basil. _ „ 

Ba'sil. n.fi. The (kin of a foeep tanned. 
This is, I believe, more properly writ¬ 
ten bafien. 

To B a 'si l. <v. a. To grind the edge of a 
tool to an angle. 

Thefe ch'dlels are not ground to fuch a lafil as 
the joiners chiflels, on one of the fidcs, but are 
bafiltd away on both the Hat tides; fo that the 
edge lies between both the fidcs in the middle of 
the tool. Moxon. 

Basi'lica. rt, J, [ 0 f»<nki*ei.] # The middle 
vein of the arm, fo called by *vay of 
pre-eminence. It is likewile attributed 
to many medicines for the lame reafon. 

Sfniney. 

Basi'lical. 7 adj. (from bafilica. Sec 
Basi'lick. J Basilica.] Belonging to 
the bafilfck Vein. 
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The cheeks of youth* 


" Tlttfoxneiirifnys. following always upon bleeding 
the bafilick vein, mult be ancunfm* of the humeral 
artery. Sharp. 

SasTlick. n.fi. [bafiliyne, Fr. patriXiAi.] 
A large hall, having two ranges of pil¬ 
lars, and two ifles or wings, with gal¬ 


leries over them. Thefe lafiVuks* were 
firft made for the palaces of princes, 
and afterwards convened into courts of 
jufticc, and laftly into churches ; whence 
a bafilick is generally taken for a mag¬ 
nificent church, as the bafilick of St. 
Peter at Rome. 

Basi'licon. n.fi An oint¬ 

ment, called alfo tetrapharmacon. 

gurney, 

I made incifion into the cavity, and put a 
pledget of BaJUicon over it. PVlfentab. 

Ba'silisk. n.fi [bafilificus, Lat. of Paai- 
Anrx®-, of PatenXsvc, a king.] 
t. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cocka¬ 
trice, which is faid to drive away all 
others by his hilling, and to kill by 
looking. 

Make me not lighted like the lajilifi ; 

1'vc lock’d on thoufands who have fped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none fo. Sbaktjpearf. 

The BajUifi was a ferpent not above three palms 
long, and differenced from other ferpents by ad¬ 
vancing his head, and feme white marks or coro¬ 
nary fpots upon the crown. Browns Vulg.Err. 

fc. A fpecies of cannon or ordnance. 

We pra&ifc to make fwifter motions than any 
you have, and to toake them ftronger and more 
violent than yours arc j exceeding your greateft 
cannons and bofihfis. Badov. 

Ba'sin. n.fi. \bafin, Fr. bacile, bad no, I tab 
It is often written bafion , but not accord¬ 
ing to cty mology. ] 

1. A fraall veffel to hold water for wafting, 
or other ufes. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafin. 

Full of rofe-water, and beftrew’d with flowers. 

Sbakefpcdre. 

Wo have little wells Tor infulions, where the 
waters tak^ the virtue quicker, and. better, than in 
vcflcls and bafin s. Bacon. 

We behold a piece of filver in a bafin, when 
water 1* pbt upon It, which we fcould not difeover 

before, as under the verge thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

2. A froall p 

On one fide of t ? >e walk you fee this hollow bafin , 
with its fcveral little plantations lying conveniently 
under the eye of the beholder. SpcSator. 

3. A part of the fea inclofed in rocks, 

with a narrow entrance. - * • 

The jutting land two ample bays divide* ; 

The fpacious hi-fi ns arching rocks indofe, 

A fure defence from ev’ry ftorm that blows. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If this rotation does the leas »ffc&. 

The rapid motion rather would ejeft 
The rotes, the lbw capkciobs caves cphtaln, 

And from it* ample Wfocaft the mairu B/aibiibrc. 

5. A dock for repairing and building ftips. 
0. In anatomy, a round cavity fituated be¬ 
tween the anterior ventricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal, by which 
glafs-grinders form their convex glaffes. 

8. A round ihell or cafe of iron placed 
over a furnace, in which hatters mould 
the matter of a hat into form. 

9. JBafins ofi a Balance , the feme with 
the feales ; one to hold the weighty the 

. other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'sjs. n.fi. [ bafis , Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a 

column or a building. v 

It mail follow, that Taradif-, being raVfed to 
this height, muft have the compafs of the whole 
earth for a bafis and foundation. . Raleigh. 

Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That ihakc heav’n’s bafis* laihon. 
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In altir wife a flattly pile they tear; 

The bafis broad baiow, and top advanc’d in air* 

DrydeU. 

t. The loweft of the three principal parts 
of a column, which are the bafis, Jhaft> 
and capital . 

Obferving an Engfi/h tnfcription upon the btfs 9 
we read it over feveral times. _ Add if on. 

That on which any thing is raifed. 

Such feems tby gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous load. 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bear*. 

D at bam* 

4. The pedeftal. 

How many times ftall Cxfar bleed in Ipott, 
That now on Pompey’f bafis lies along 
No worthier than the duff ? Sbak^pta 
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The ground-work or firft principle of 
any thing. 

Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of valour, 

Sbakejjptarem 

The friendlhvP* ft* world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure 5 
Ours has fevereft virtue for it* bafis. Ad-lyott. 

To Bask. *v. a. [backeren, Dut. Skinner .] 
To warm by laying out in the heat z 
ufed almoft always of animals. 

And ftretch’d out all the chimney’* length, 

Bafis at the fire his hairy ftrength. fififtto. 

I He Va* bafking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. 

L'Efi range. 

’Ti* all thy hufinefs, bufin^fa how to lhun, 

To bafi thy naked body in the fun. Dry den. 

To Bask. v. n. To lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the woo<^ 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood. 

That bath'd within, or bafi'd upon hi* fide. 

To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. 

■ Dry den. 

Unlock'd in covers, let her freely run 
To range thy courts, and bafi before the fan. Tit! ill. 

Some in the fields of purfcft aether*ptty. 

And bafi and whiten tn the hi axe of day. Tope • 

Ba'sket. n.fi. \bafiged, Wellh* baficauda, 

Lat. Barbara depiBis \uenit baficauda 

Britannis. Martial.] A veftel made of 

twigs, rnftes, or fplinters, or fome other 

{lender bodies interwoven. 

Here is a bafie f; he may creep in, and throw foul 
linen o^on him, as if going to bucking. Slakcfp. 

Thus while I fang, my forrows I deceiv’d. 

And bending ofiers into bafieis weav'd. Dfydcn. 

Poor Veg wa* forced to go hawking and ped¬ 
dling ; now and then 'carrying a bafket of ■fifti'to 
the market. Arbutbaot. 

Ba'sket-hilt. #r. fi. [from hafiket and 

kilt.] A hilt of a weapon fo made as to 

contain the whole hand, and defend it 

from being wounded. 

His puiflant fword nnto his fide. 

Near his undaunted heart, wa* ty'd * 

With bafket-bilt , that would hold broth. 

And ferve for fight and dinner both. HsuCbrai. 

Their beef they often in their murrions ftew’d. 
And in their bajkct-kilts their bev’rage brew’d. Kdng m 

Ba'sket-woman. n.fi. frdm bajket and 

<woman.] A Vvoman that plies at markets 

with a bafket, ready to carry home any 

thing that is bought. 

Bass. n.fi. [fuppofed by Jdnius to be 
derived, like bajket, from Tome Britifh 
word signifying a fufr ; but perhaps 
more properly written bofis, from the 
French boffcf] A mat ufed in churches. 

Having woollen yam, bafi mat, or fuch l.ke, 
to bind them* withal. Mortimer's Hufbandry • 

To Bass. v. m. To found in a deep tone. 

The thunder, 

deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'#! 
The flame of Profper s it did bafis my trcfpafs. Sbak. 

Bass, 
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BAS 

Bass.*^*. [Sec Base.] In mulick, grave; 
deep. 

Bass relief. n.f [from bas y and relief y 
raifed work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures 
of which do not Hand out from the 
ground in their lull proportion. Felibien 
diftiuguifhes three kinds of baft-relief: 
in the firft, the fn it figures appear 
almoft with the full relief; in the fe~ 
cond, they ftand out no more than one 
half; and in the third much lefs, as in 
coins. 

Bass-viol. See Base Viol. 

i * Our the fwoep of the arch Iks one of the 
Mufes, pitying on t bafs-viol. Dryden. 

Ba'ssa. See. Bash aw. 

JBa'sset. n . f . \bqjft . Fr.] A game at 
cards, invented pt Venice. 

Gamefters would no more blalpheme; and lady 
Dabcheek's bafj'et bank would be broke. D* - is. 

BASSO RELIEVO . [Ital.] See Bass- 
relief. 

Basso' if. 1 n . f . [bajpm y Fr.] A muiical 

B a iso'on . J inftrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed, and furniftied with 
eleven holes, which are flopped like 
other large flutes ; its diameter at bot¬ 
tom is nine inches, and it ferves for the 
bafs in concerts of hautboys, lAc. 

Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock. n . f . The fame with bafs . 

BA'STARD. a. /. [bafardd , Welfti, of 
low birth ; bajlarde , Fr.] 

1. Bajlard y according to the civil and 

canon law, is a perlon born of a woman 
out of wedlock, or not married; fo that, 
according to order of law, bis father is 
not known. • Ayliffe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimni* bare. 

And fent her boafted bajlard ro the war. Dry den. 

2. Any thing (jpurious or falfe. 

. Words 

But rooted in ycur tongue; baflards and fyliable* 
Of no allowance to your boforo’i truth. Sbahjp. 

3. A kind of fweet wine. 

Score a pint of bajlard*— 

Then your brown bafsrd is your only drink. Sbak. 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the nonn.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

Peace i* a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfible, a 
getter of more bajlard children than war *« a de- 
ftroytr of men. __ Sbakejfesre. 

2. Spurious; not genuine; fuppofititious; 
falfe; adulterate. In this fenfe, any 
thing which bears fome relation or re- 
femblance to another, is called fpurious 
or bajlard. 

Y ou may partly hope that your father got you 
nor, that you are not the Jew”* daughter. That 
were a kind of baflmrd hope indeed. Sbahefpeare. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, 
purl jc their own defigns of power, and fuch bajlard 
honour* as attend them. Temple. 

Ba'itard Cedar Tree. [called guaxuma 
in the Weft Indies.] 

To Ba'stard. <v. n. [from the noun.] To 
convift of being a baftard j to ftigma- 
tize with baflardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her 
two i ms deputed from the crown, baflardtd in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon. 

To Ba'stardize. y. a . [frors bajlard A 

1. To convift of being a baftard, 

2. To beget a baftard, • 

Vol. 1. 
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I ftotild have been what J am, had the maiden- 
lieft ftar in the firmament twinkled on my baf- 
tardmbeg. Sbakejpeart *. 

Ba'stardly. *d<v. [from bajlard.] in the 
manner of a baftard ; fpurioufty. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foiFs difeafe, and into cockle ftrays; 

’Let the mind's thoughts but be tranfplajited fo 
Into the body, and bajlardly they grow. Donne. 

Bastardy, n.f. [from bajlard .] An un¬ 
lawful Hate of birth, which dilables the 
baftard, both according to the laws of 
God and man, from fucceeding to an 
inheritance. Aylijfe. 

■Once fhe Oandered me with baflerdy $ 

But whether I be true begot, or no. 

That ftili I lay upon my mother’s held. Shahrfp. 

In refped cf the evil consequents, the wile’s 
adultery is work, at bringing baflardy into a fa¬ 
mily. Taylor. 

No more of baflardy in heirs of crowns. Pope. 

To Baste. *u. a. participle palT. bajled , or 
baften. [ baftnnner, Fr. Eaxata, in the 
Armorick dialed, fignifies to ilrike with 
a flick ; from which perhaps baflcn y a 
Hick, and all its derivatives, or collate¬ 
rals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a flick. 

Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vsin 
For one that ’» iajhj to feel pain ; 

Becaufe the pangs his bones endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure. Uudlbras. 

Baflingt heavy, dry, obtufe. 

Only dulnefs can produce; 

V» hile a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirita all a-working. Swift. 

2. To drip butter, oi'any thing elfe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the fpit. 

Sir, 1 think the meat wants what J have, a 
baflhg. Sbakejpeart . 

3. To moiften meat on the fpit by falling 
upon it. 

The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, 
will fcnre to bafle them,.and fo five time and 
but tor. ^ Swift . 

4. To few flightly. [bajler, Fr. to flitch.] 
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1. The aft of beating with a cudgel; the 
blow given with a cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worfc than a bejlinado to 
Zelmane j fo with rageful eyes fhe bade him de¬ 
fend himfelf. Sidny. 

And all tbofc horfh and rugged founds 
Of baflinadoty cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkifh 
punifhraent, of beating an pffendcr on 
the foies of his feet. 

To Bastjna'de. )v. a . [from the noun; 

To Bastina'do. 3 baJlQnmr , Fr.] To 
beat; to treat with the bafiinado. 

Nick feised the longer end of the cudgel,, and 
with it began to baflinado old Lewis, who had 
flunk into a corner, waiting the event of a fquabblc. 

Arbuibtux. 

Ba'stion, n. f [hafiion, Fr.] A huge 
raafs of earth, ufually faced with fods, 
fometimes with brick, rarely with ftonc, 
Handing out from a rampart, of which 
it is a principal part, and was anciently 
called a bulwark. Harris, 

Toward; bur bow ? ay there *s the qucltion $ 
Fierce the aflault, unarm'd the baflion. Prior. 

Bat. n . f . [bar. Sax. This word feems 30 
have given rife to a great number of 
words in many languages; as, battre , 
Fr. to beat ; baton , bait If , beat, batty , 
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and others. It probably fignified a 
weapon that did execution by its weight, 
in oppofition to a (harp edge ; whence 
nuhirlbat and brickbat .] A heavy flick 
or club. s 

A hand fome bat he held. 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Sperfer. 

They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with bats. Hahwill. 

Bat. n.f [ c uefpertilio y the etymology un¬ 
known.] An animal having the body of 
a moufe and the wiugs of a bird; not 
with feathers, but with a fort of fkin 
which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young »Uve, andfuckles 
them. It never grows tame, feeds upon 
flies, infefts, and fatty fubftances, fych 
as candles, oil, and cheefe; and appears 
only in the fummer evenings, when the 
weather is fine. Calmer. 

When owls do cry. 

On the bafs back I do fly. S be kefpcare. 

But then gTew reafon dark $ that fair ftar no 
more 

Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern 5 

Bats they became who eagles were before j 
And this they got by their defire to learn. Damn. 

Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt 
two kinds, as bats , which have fome thing of birda 
and be ails. Locke* 

Where fwallnws in the winter feafen keep. 

And how the drowfy bat and dormoufc fleep. Gay. 

Bat-Fowung. n.f. [from bat and fowl.] 
A particular manner of bird-catching in 
the night-time, while they are at roofl; 
upon perches, trees, or hedges. They 
light torches or ftraw, and then beat the 
bufhes ; upon which the birds, flying to 
the flames, are caught either with nets, 
or otherwise. 

You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if 
Ihe would continue in It five weeks without chang¬ 
ing.—We flionld fo, and then go a batfowling. 

Sbakejpeart • 

Bodies lighted at night by fire, muft nave a 
brighter luftre than by day $ as facking of cities, 
bat-fowling. Peacbam. 

Ba'table. adj. [froip bate.] Dilputable. 

Barable ground leems Co be the ground hereto¬ 
fore in queftion, whether it belonged to England 
or Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. Cowell. 

Batch, n.f. [from bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or bys them in a warm liable. 

Mort imer s Hujbandry . 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at 
once, fo as to have the fame qualities. 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch. 

Ben Jonfon. 

Ba'tchelor. See Bachelor. 

Bate, n.f. [perhaps contrafted from de¬ 
bate. ] § trite; 
bate. 

To Bate, *v. a. [comrafted from abate.] 

1. To leflen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key. 
With bated breath, and whifp'ring humbleiiofs. 

Say this ? Sbakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. 

Dry den. 

2. To fink the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft either 
bate the labourer’s wages, or not employ, or not 
pay him. Locke. 

3. To leflen a demand. 

X Ecu 
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BAT 

Bate me fome, and 1 will pay you feme, and, at 
jnoft deb con do, promlfe you infinitely. 

SM.jp. Henry IV. 

4, To cut off; to take away. 

Bert but the lift, and’ti« what I would fay. 

Dry den's Spenujh Frier. 

To Bate. *v. n* 

i. To grow left. 

Bardolpb, am not I fallen away vilely fince this 
lift elefiion ? Do I not bate t do I not dwindle ? 
Why my (kin hangs about me like an old lady’s 
loofe gown. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

a. To remit: with gf before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and 1 will bate of mine. Dryd. 

Bate feems to have been once the pre¬ 
terite of bite , as Shakefpeare ufes biting 
fisulthion ; unleft, in the following lines, 
it may rather be deduced from beat* 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not, but inly bate 

Deep in hit flefli, and open’d wide a red flood gate. 

Spenfer. 

Ba'tbful. adj* [from bate and fullf\ Con¬ 
tentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame. 
And taught hit (heep her (beep in food to thwart $ 
Which foon at it did bt 
He might on kneet confel 

Ba'tement. it./ [from abatementS\ Di¬ 
minution : a term only ufed among ar¬ 
tificers. 

To. abate, it to w&fte a piece of fluff; inftead 
©f afleing how much wa* cut off, carpenter t aik 
what batenunt that piece of fluff had. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exertifes. 

Bath. n*f* [ba< 5 , Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of 
art or nature. Artificial baths have 
been in great efteem with the ancients, 
efpecially in complaints to be relieved 
by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and 
alfo in cutaneous cafes. But the mo¬ 
dern practice has greateft rccourfe to 
the natural baths ; moil of which abound 
with a mineral fulphur, as appears from 
their turning filver and copper blackifh. 
The cold baths arc the mod convenient 
fprings, or refervatories, of cold water 
to wa(h in, which the ancients had in 
great efteem; and the prefent age can 
produce abundance of noble cures per¬ 
formed by them. Quincy* 

Why may not the cold bath, into whicn they 
plunged themfelves,. have had fome (hare in theii 
Cuie ? Addifcn's Spectator. 

a. A ftate in which great outward heat is 
applied to the body, for the mitigation 
of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this barb, when I was more 
than half ftewed in greafc like a Dutch di(b, to be 
thrown into the Thames! 

Sbakefp, Merry Wives of Windfor* 

Sleep, 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s batb. 
Balm of hurt minds. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

3. In chymiftry, it generally fignifics a 

veffel of water, in which another is 

placed that requires a fofter heat than 

the naked fire. Balneum Maria is a 

mi (lake for balneum marts , a fea or water 

bath. A fand heat is fome times called 

balneum Jtccum , or cinerenm. Quincy. 

Wc fee that the water of things diftilled in 
water, which they call the batb , diflereth not 
much from the water of things diftilled by fire. 

Bacon's JNatural Hjftory. 
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4. A fort of Hebrew meafure, containing 
the tenth part of an homer, or feven 
gallons and four pints, as a meafure for 
things liquid; and three pecks and 
three pints as a meafure for things dry. 

Calmet* 

Ten acres of vineyard (hall yield one bath, and 
the feed of an homer (hall yield an ephah. 

Ifaxcb, v. 10 . 

To Bathe. *v* a. [banian, Saxon.] 

1. To walh, as in a bath. 

Others on filver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaft. Milton's Paradije Left. 

Chancing to bathe hirafelf in the river Cydnus, 
through the escelTivc colducfs of tbefc waters, he 
fell fuk, near unto death, for three days. South. 

2. To fupple or foften by the outward ap¬ 
plication of warm liquors. 

Bathe them, and keep their bodies foluble the 
while by clyfters and lenitive bolufet. 

Wijeman's Surgery. 

I’ll batb* your wounds in tears tor my offence. 

Dry den . 

3. To walh any thing. 

Phcenkian Dido flood, 

Frefla from her wound, her bofom bath'd in blood. 

Dry den. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. 
And Jove himletf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. 

Dry den. 

To Bathe. *v* it. To be in the water, or 
in any refemblance of a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 
To batb* in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. Sbakefp. 

The gallants dancing by the river fide. 

They barb* in fummer, and in winter (lidc. Waller. 

But barb*, and, in imperial robes array'd. 

Pay due devotions. Popes Odyffey. 

Ba'ting, or Aba't 1 nc .prep* [from bate, 
or abate . This word, though a parti¬ 
ciple in itfelf, feems often ufed as a 
prepofition.] Except. 

The king, your brother, could not choofe an 
advocate, 

Whom i would fooner hear on any fubjefl, 
Bating that only one, his love, than you. Row*. 

If we confider children, we have little reafon to 
think that they bring many ideas with them, 
bating, perhaps, fome faint ideas of hunger and 
tbirft. Locke. 

B a't let. it. / [from hat*] A fquare 
piece of wood, with a handle, ufed in 
beating linen when taken out of the 
buck. 

I remember the ki fling of her ballet, and the 
cow's dugs that her pretty cbopt hands had 
milked. Sbakefpeare. 

Bato'on. it./ \baflon, or baton, Fr. for¬ 
merly fpelt ballonJ\ 

1. A ftaff or club. 

We came cldfe to the (bore, and offered to land; 
but ftraightways we faw divers of the people with 
baflons in their hands, at it were, forbidding us to 
land. Bacon's Neva Ataiantis. 

That does not make a man the worfc. 
Although his (houldcn with baton 
Be claw'd and cudgel I’d to fome tune. Hudibras* 

2. A truncheon or marftial’s ftaff; a badge 
of military honour. 

Ba'ttailous. adj. [from battaille , Fr.] 
Having the appearance of a battle; 
warlike; with a military appearance. 

He flatted up, and did hiralelf prepare 
In fun-bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax . 
The French came foremoft, battailous and bold. 

Fairfax. 

IO 
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A fiery region,' ftretch'd 
In battailous ifpefl, and nearer view 
Bridled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpcara and hclmeu throng’d. Milton. 

Batta'lia. it./ \battaglia , Ital.] 

1. The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put hit army into bat~ 
talus. Clarendon* 

2. The main body of an army in array, 
diftinguilhed from the wings. 

Batta'lion. it./ [ bataillon , Fr.] 

1. A divifton of an army ; a troop ; a 
body of forces. It is now confined to 
the infantry, and the number is uncer¬ 
tain, but generally from five to eight 
hundred men. Some regiments confift 
of one battalion , and others are divided 
into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not (ingle fpies. 
Bur in battalions* Sbakefpeare's Hamlet • 

In this battalion there were two officers, called 
Thcrfites and Pandarul. *TatUr*. 

The pierc'd battailous difunited fall 
In heaps on heaps : one fate o’erwbclms them all. 

Popes 

2* An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

■Six or feven thou fand it their utmoft power. 

—Why, our battalion trchles that account. Sbpk* 

To B a't ten. •v* a. [a word of doubtful 
etymology.] 

c. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plen- 
teoufly. 

Wc drove afield, 

Bart'ring our flocks with the frefb dews of night. 

Milton* 

2. To fertilize. 

The meadows here, vniSi bait'ring ooxe enrich’d. 
Give fpirit to the grafs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage (hoots. Philips* 

To Ba'tt en. <v. is. To grow fat; to live 
in indulgence. 

Follow your iun&ion, go and batten on cold bin. 

Shakefpeartm 

BurnUh’d and batt'mag on their (bod, to (how 
The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden • 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 
Indulge his lloth, and batten on his fleep. Dryden , 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Bart'ring in cafe, and (lumbering life away. Garth • 
Tway mice, full blytho and amicable. 

Batten betide erle Robert's table. Prior • 

While paddling ducks the (Hading lake defire. 
Or batt'n ng hogs roll in the finking mire. 

Gay's P after ah* 

Ba'ttbn. it. / A word ufed only by 
workmen. 

A batten it a fcantling of wood, two, three, or 
four inches broad, feldom above one thick, and the 
length unlimited. M^xon* 

To BA'TTER. *v. a. \bmttre , to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down ; to (hatter : 
frequently ufed of walls thrown down by 
artillery, or of the violence of engines 
of war. 

To appoint battering rams agamfl the gates, to 
caft a mount, and to build a fort. Extkid* 

Thcfe haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon (hot. 

And made me almofl yield upon my knees. Shak* 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter'd been with golden rain: 

Thunder itfelf had faird to pafs. Waller* 

Be then the naval (lores the nation’s c\rc. 

New (hips to build, and batter'd to repair. Dryden* 

2. To wear with beating. 

Crowds ro the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 
Batt'ring the pavement with their courfera feet. 

Dryden* 

If you have a filver faucepan for the kitchen 

hte, 
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tile, let me advife you to batter it well $ this will 
4 hew con ft ant good houfekeeping. 

Swift's Direffious tc the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons, to wear out with 

fervice. 

The batter'd veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. S'utkern. 

I am a poor old bat ed fellow, and I would 

willingly end my days in ^ace. 

Arbutbmt's Hiftory of Jjbn Bulb 

As the fame dame, experienc'd in her trade. 

By names of toafts retails each batter'd jade. Prpe. 

ToBa'tter.v. ». A word ufed only by 
workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, th-it bulges 
from its bottom or foundation, it faid to batter* 

Moxm 

Ba'tter. n.f. [from To batter .] A mix¬ 
ture of feveral ingredients beaten toge¬ 
ther with fome liquor; lo called from 
its being fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults fre/h from th' egg «i batter try’d. 

King. 

Ba'tterer. n.f. [from batter.} He that 
batters. 

Ba'tter y. u.f [from batter , or batterie. 
Ft.} 

1. The aft of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
’Cainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow, fairy 

Earthly minds, like mud walls, refift the 
ftrongeft batteries* locke. 

2. The inftruraents with which a town is 
battered, placed in order for aftion ; a 
line of cannon. 

Where im belt place to make our bat fry next ?— 
«—I think at the north gate. Sbakfp. Henry VI. 

It plants this reafoning and that argument, this 
conference and that diftinftion, like io many in- 
tellcftual batteries , till at length it forces a way 
and pafifage into the obftinate inclofed truth. South. 

See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n. 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driven: 

A dread fill fire the floating batt'ries make, 
O’erturn-the mountain, and the to re ft frcake. 

Blackmon. 

3. The frame, or raided work, upon which 
cannons are mounted. 

4 [I" law.] A violent finking of any 
man. In an aftion againft a linker, 
one may be found guilty of the afTault, 
yet acquitted of the battery . There may 
therefore be afthult without battery ; but 
battery always implies an aftaolr. 

Chambers* 

Why does be fuffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the Cconce with a dirty fiiovel, 
and w all not tell him of his aftion and battery f 

Sbakefpeare • 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye. 

You have as good and fair a battery 

At heart can wifli, and rjecd not flume 

The proudeft man alive to claim. Hudibras. 

Ba ttish. aJj. [ from bat. j Refembling 
a bat. 

To be out late in a battijb humour. 

Gentleman Infrvtltd. 

BATTLE, n. f. [bat mile , Fr.] 

1. A fight 5 an encounter between oppo- 
fite armies. We generally fay a battle 
of many, and a combat of two. 

The Englifb army, that divided was 
Into tw > parts, if now conjoin’d in one j 
And means to give you battle prcfcntly. Sbahefp. 

The battle done, and tbey within our power. 
She’ll never fee his pardon. Sbakefpeare . 

The race it not to the fwtft, nor the bathe to 
the ftrong. Ecclef. 
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So they joined battle, and the heathen being dif- 
comfited fled into the plain. 1 Maccabees. 

2. A body of forces, or divifion of an 
army. 

The king divided his army into thee battles 5 
whereof the vanguard only, with wings, came to 
fight. Bacon. 

3. The main body, as diilinft from the 
van and rear. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed 
with the battle a good diftance behind, and after 
came the arrier. Hayward. 

4. We fay to join battle ; to give battle. 

To Ba'ttle. *v. rt. [batoilier , Fr.] To 
join battle ; to contend in fight. 

*Tis ours b) craft and by furprixc'to gain : 

*Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

Pi io 

We receive accounts of ladies battling it or. both 
fidec. Addifon. 

I own, be hates an aftion bale. 

His virtues battling with his place. Swift* 

Battle-arra'y. n.f. [See Battle and 
A r a a y .] Array, or order, of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
pofite fide boxes, teemed drawn up in battle.array 
ore againft another. Addifon. 

Ba'ttle-axe. n.f. A weapon nfed an¬ 
ciently, probably the fame with a bill. 

« Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
fpcar heads, battle-axes, and fwords of copper, wrap, 
ped in linen clouts. Carew. 

Ba'ttledoor. n.f [fb called from door, 
taken for a fiat board, and battle , or 
fir iking. ] An inflrument with a handle 
and a flat board, ufed in play to llnke 
a ball or fhuttlecock. 

Flay-things, which are above their Ikill, as tops, 
gigs, battledoon , and the like, which are to be 
ufed with labour, fhould Indeed be procured them. 

Locke. 

Ba'ttlembft. n f. [generally fuppofed 
to be formed from battle , as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
againft aflailants; perhaps only cor¬ 
rupted from bftiment , Fr.] A wall 
railed round the top of a building, with 
embrafurts, or interftiecs, to look thro' 
to annoy an enemy. 

And fix’d his head upon onr battlements . 

Sbakfp. Macbeth. 
Thou /halt make a battlement for tny roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thy houfe, if any man 
fall. Deuteronomy. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement , from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 

Their fiandard, planted on the battlement, 
Defpair and death among the foldiert fent. Dryd. 

No, I fnan’t envy him, whoe’er he bt. 

That ftanda upon the haul menu of /Uie j 
l*d rather be fecure than great. Norris. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding bijws. 

Till the proud battlements her tow’rs incl.jfe# Gay. 

Ba'tty, adj. [from bat.} Belonging to a 
bat. 

Till o’er their brows death, counterfeiting fleep. 
With leaden legs ard batty wings doth creep. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Ba'varoy. n. f. A kind of cloak or fur- 
tout. 

Let the loop’d baveroy tbe fiftp embrace, 

Or his dWp cloak be fpatfer’d o'er with lace. Gay. 

Baubb^T n.f* A word ufed in Scotland, 
and the northern counties, for a half¬ 
penny. 

Tho’ in the drawers of my japan bureau, 

To lady CripeaU 1 the Caeiars lhow. 
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*Tis equal to her lady/hip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. 

Bramfi. Man of Tofie, 

Ba'vin. n.f [of uncertain derivation.] 
A flick like thofe bound up in faggots ; 
a piece of wafte wood. 

He rambled up and down 
With /hallow jefters and xa/h bavin wits. 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Sbahefp. Henry IV. 

For moulded to the life in clouts 
Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts. 

He’s nvmntcd on a haxel bavin, 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras * 

The truncheons make billet, bavin , and coals. 

Mortimer • 

To Baulk. See Balk. 

Ba'wble. n.f. [ Baubellam , in barbarous 
Latin, fignified a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not necefiary. Omnia ban - 
belta fua dedit Othoni . Hoveden. Proba¬ 
bly from beau, Fr.] A gewgaw; a 
trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more 
fhow than ufe ; a trifle. It is in genera!, 
whether applied to perfons or things, a 
term of contempt. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the 
fea bank with fome Venetians, and thither comes 
the banblc, and falls me thus about my neck. 

Sbakefpeare's Othello • 
It is a paltry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a bawhle, a filken pie. Sbaktfp. 

If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful 
notions, we /hall traffick toys and bawbles. 

Government of tbe Tongue* 
This /hall be writ to fright the fry away. 

Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. 

Dry den, 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 
Tis enough that ’tit loaded with bawbles and feals. 

Prior, 

Our author then, topleafe you in your way, 
Prefcnts you now a bawble of a play. 

In gingling rhyme. Granville • 

A priuce, the moment he is crown'd. 

Inherits every virtue round. 

As emblems of the fovereign pow’r, 

Like other bawbles of the Tow’r. Swift * 

Ba'wbling. adj. [from baswble.} Tri¬ 
fling ; contemptible: a word not now 
in ufe, except m converfation. 

A bawbhng veflel waa he captain of. 

For /hallow draft and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make. 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Shah. 

Ba'wcock. n.f. [perhaps from beau , or 
baude, and cock.} A familiar word, 
which feems to fignify the fame as fine 

fellow. 

Why, how now, my bawcock f how do ft thou, 
chuck ? Sbakefpeare'» Twelfth Night • 

BAWD, n.f, [baude, old Fr.] A pro¬ 
curer, or procurefs ; one that introduces 
men and women to each other, for the 
promotion of debauchery. 

If jour wor/hip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to fear t%\e bawds. Sbafu 

This commodity. 

This bawd, this-broker, this all-changing word. 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Our author calls colouring lena fororis , the bawd 
of her fiftcr defign; fne drcflcs her up, fne painta 
her, /he procures for the defign, and makes lovers 
for her. Dry den. 

To Bawd, n>. n. [from the nftun.j To 
procure; to provide gallants with ftrum- 

pets. 

Leucippe is agr.it for the king’s luft, and bawds, 
at tho fame time) tor the whole court. Addifon, 

And 
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And in four months a batter'd harridan} 

Now nothing's left, but wither’d, pale, and (hrunk. 
To bawd for others, and go (hares with punk* 

Swift* 

Ba'wdilv. adv. [from bawdy*] Ob- 
fcenely. 

Ba'woiness. j t.f* [from bawdy.] Ob. 
feenenefs. 

Ba'wdrick. n.f* [See Baldric*:.] A 
belt. 

Frcfb garlands too the virgins temples crown'd ; 
The y uth* gilt fwjrds wore at ih ir thighs, with 
(liver bawdricks bound. Chapmen's Iliad* 

B a V dry. n.f [con traded from lawdery , 
the practice of a bawd.] 

1. A wicked pradice of procuring and 
bringing whore* and rogues together. 

Ayliffe. 

Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. 

L'EJlrange. 

2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 

Pr’ythee fay on, he’s for a jig, or a tale of 
bawdry* or he deeps. Sbakejpeare's Hamlet. 

1 have no fait: no bawdry he doth mean : 

For witty, in hft language, is obfeene. Ben fonfin* 
It is moft certain, that barefaced bawdry is the 
poore ft pretence to wit imaginable. Dry den. 

Ba'wdy. adj. [from bawd*] Obfeene; un- 
chafte: generally applied to language. 

The bawdy wind, that kifles all it meets. 

Is hu fli'd within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear't. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

Will be deceiv'd. Shakefpeare. 

Not ore poor bawdy jeft (hall dare appear ; 

For now the batter'd veteran ftruropets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

Ba'wdy-house. n. f. A houfe where 
traffick is made by wicked nefs and de¬ 
bauchery. 

Has the pope lately flint up the bawJy-boufes, 
or does he continue to lay a tax upon fin ? Dennis. 

To Bawl. *v. n* [halo* Lat.] 
i. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, 
whether for joy or pain. A word always 
tried in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their fenfelcfs mood. 
And ftill revolt, when truth would fet them free. 

Milton* 

To cry the caufe up heretofore. 

And bawl the bifhop* out of door. Hu dibrat. 

Through the thick (hades th' eternal feribbier 
hauls. 

And (hakes the ftatues on their pedeftals. Dry den. 

F rom his lov'd home no lucre him can draw; 
The fenate's mad decrees he never faw. 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. Dry den. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul di(grace, 
And bawling infamy, in language bafe. 

Till fenfe was toft in found, and filence fled the 
place. Dryden s Fables. 

So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue 
The lift'ning nymphs and ravifli’d heroes hung $ 
But cits and fops the heav'n-born mufick blame. 
And bawl , and hifs, and damn her into fame. Smith* 
I have a race of orderly elderly people, who can 
bawl when 1 am deaf, and tread foftly when 1 am 
only giddy and would deep. Swift* 

2. To cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling , and a woman chiding 
it. L'EJirange. 

If they were never differed to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 

peeviihnefs, contend for maftery. Locke. 

My huiband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was 
the bufmefs of the fervants to attend him, the 
rogue did bawl and make fuch a noi fe. 

jirbut knot's Hfiery of John Bull* 

Sf# Bawl, *u. a. To proclaim a* a crier. 
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It grieved me when I faw labours, which had 
ctfft fo much, bawled about by common hawkers. 

Swift. 

B a V rbl. n. f. A kind of hawk. Didf. 
Ba'wsin. n. f* A badger. Didl* 

Bay. adj* [badius , Lat.] 

A bay horie is what it inclining to a cheftnut J 
and this colour is various, either a light bay or s 
dark bay , according as it is lefs or more deep* 
There are alfo coloured horfes, that are called 
dappled bays* All bay horfes are commonly called 
brown by the common people. 

AU bay horfes have black manes, which'diftin- 
guifli them from the forrel, that have red or white 
manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are 
fomewhat of a ycllowifh colour. The cheftnut 
bay is that which comes neareft to the colour of 
the cheftnut. Farrier's Did. 

My lord, you gave good words the other day 
of a bay courfer I rode on. 'Tis yours becaufe 
you liked it. Shakefpeare* 

Poor Tom! proud of heart to ride on a bay 
trotting horfe over four inch'd bridges* Sbakefp. 

His colour grey. 

For beauty dappled, or the brighteft bay • Dryden* 

BAY. n. f. [< baye, Dutch.] 
i. An opening into the land, where th^ 
water is (hut iu on all fides, except at 

the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay* Shakefpeare. 

We have alfo fome works in the midft of the 
fea, and fome bays upon the (hore for fomc works, 
wherein is required the air and vapour of the fea. 

Bacon. 

Hail, facred folitude! from this calm bay 
I view the world's tempeftuous fea. Rfcommon. 

Here in a royal bed the waters fleep. 

When tir’d at fea, within this bay they creep* Dryd. 
Some of you have bay. _ Dryden. 

2* A pond head raifed to keep in ft ore 
of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. n. f* [allot, Fr* fignifies the laft 
extremity ; as. Innocence eft aux abloins. 
Boileau. Innocence is in the utmoft diftrefs* 
It is taken from abloi, the barking of 
a dog at hand, and thence (ignified the 
condition of a flag when the hounds were 
almoft upon him.] 

1. The ftate of any thing ftrroundcd by 
enemies, and obliged to face them by 
an impoflibility ofefcape. 

This (hip, for fifteen hours, fate like a flag 
among hounds at the bay, and was fieged and 
fought with, in turn, by fifteen great (hips. 

Bacons War with Spain. 
Fair liberty, purfued and meant a prey 
To lawlcft power, here turn’d, and ftood at bay . 

Denham • 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way j 
Embolden’d by defpair, he ftood at bay j 
Refolv’d on death, he diftipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed (pears. Dryd* 

2. Some writers, perhaps miftaking the 
meaning, have ufed lay as referred to 
the aflailant, for diftance beyond which 
no approach could be made. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, drive 5 
And with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief ; who, held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. Dryden. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned the 
whole force and expence of the war, whefe the 
enemy was beft able to hold us at a bay. Swift* 

Bay. n* f* In architefture, a term nfed 
to fjgnify the magnitude of a building ; 
as, if a barn confifts of a poor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it 
a barn of two bays. Thefe bays are from 
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fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually 
twenty feet long, which is the breadth 
of the barrt. Builder's Dill* 

If this law hold in Vienna ten year*. I’ll rent the 
ftireft houfe in it after threepence a bay* Sbakefp. 

There may be kept one thoufand buftids in 
each bay, there being fixtecn bays, each eighteen 
feet long, about feventcen wide, or three hundred 
fquare feet in each bay. Mortimer • 

Bay Tree. [Jaurtts, Lat.] The* tree, as 

is generally thought, which is tranflated 

laurel , and of which honorary garlands 

were anciently made. 

I have fecn the wicked In great power, and 
fpreading himfclf likc a green bay tree* Pfalms . 

Bay. n.f A poetical name for an ho¬ 
norary crown or garland, bellowed as a 
prize for any kind of vklory or excel¬ 
lence. 

Beneath his reign (hall Eufden wear the bays. 

To Bay. *v. n [abloyer , Fr.] 

1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the 
game which he purfues. 

And all the while (he ftood upon the ground. 
The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to bay* Fairy 
The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d, 
The hunter clofc purfued the vifionary maid ; 

She rent the heav’n with loud laments, imploring 
aid. " Dryden's Fables. 

2. [from lay, an inclofed place.] To en- 
compafs about; to (hut in. 

We art at the (lake, 

And bay'd about with many enemies. Shakefpeare. 

To Bay. <v* a. To follow with barking; 
to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. ' Sbvk fpeare • 

If he ftiould do fo, 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shakefpeare* 

Bay Salt. Salt made of fea water, which 
receives its confidence from the heat of 
the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the fea water into 
fquare pits or bafons, its furface being 
ft ruck and agitated by the rays of the 
fun, it thickens at firft imperceptibly, 
and becomes covered over with a (light 
ernft, which hardening by the conti¬ 
nuance of the heat, is wholly converted 
into fait. The water in this condition 
is fealding hot, and the cryftallization 
is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft 
fifteen days. Chambers . 

All eruptions of air, though fmali und flight, 
give found, which we call crackling, puffing, fpit¬ 
ting, &c. as in bay fait and bay leaves call into fire. 

Bacon. 

Bay Window. A window jutting out¬ 
ward, and therefore forming a kind of 
bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay windows iranfparent as barricadoes. 

Shakefpeare, 

Bay Yarn* A denomination fometimes 
ufed promifeuoufly with woollen yarn. 

Chambers* 

Ba'yard. n . f* [from lay.'] A bay horfe. 

Blind bayard moves the mill. Philips • 

Bayonet, n.f* [ layonette , Fr.] A (hort 
(word or dagger fixed at the end of a 
mu fleet, by whiefy the foot hold off the 
horfe. \ 

One of th* black fpots is long and (lender, and 
referable* a dagger or bayonet, Wpedward. 
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Preter. 


I be, 

beo. 


Bayze. See Baize. 

BDELLIUM, n.f ; rr^n.] An 

aromarick gum brought from the Le¬ 
vant, ufed as a medicine, and a per¬ 
fume. Bdellium is xnentioued both by 
the ancient naturaliih and in Scripture; 
but it is doubtful whether any of thefe 
be the fame with the modern kind. 

Chambers. 

% This bdellium is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, 
whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yieideth 
a certain gum, fweet to fmell to, but bitter in 
tafte, called alfo bdellium. The Hebrews take the 
loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh. 

To BE. nj. n. [This word is ft> remarkably 
irregular, that it is neceflary to fet down 
mauy of its terminations. 

Prefen1. 1 am, thou art, be is, *we are, &c. 

com, eapr, ij~, ajion. Sax. 

Innas, thou nvaft or nvert, 
pxp, • psepe, 

be nvas, nve nvere, fee. 
pap, paspon, Sax. 

The conjunctive mood. 
thou beeft, be be, nve be, fee. ■ 
bipc, beo, beon. Sax.] 

1. To have (bme certain Bate, condition, 
quality, or accident; as, the man is 
wife. 

Seventy fctwtort died 

By their proferiptions, Cicero being one. Sbakcfp. 

He hath to-night been in unufnaf pleafure. Shak • 

Be what thou hop'd to be, or what tbou art, 
Refign to death, it it not worth enjoying. Skaifp. 

Be but about 

To fay (be is a goodly lady, and 

The juftice «f your hearts will add thereto, 

’Tis pity (he is not honeft, honourable. Sbakcfp. 

Let them lliew the former things what they be, 
that we may consider them. Jjaiah. 

Therefore be (lire. 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fcaftful 
friends 

Paffes to blifs at the mid hour of night. 

Hail gain'd thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. 

_ Milts*. 

It is not eafy to difeem what fuch men would be 
at. StUiiMgJleet. 

* To fay a man has*a clear idea of quantity, with¬ 
out knowing how great it it, it to fay, he has the 
clear idea of the number of the fands, who knows 
not bow many they be. Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the 
verb paffive is formed. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meet lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Sbaktfpeare. 

To exift ; to have cxiftence. 

The times have been. 

That when the brains were out the man would 
die. Macbeth. 

Here ceafe, ye powers, and let your vengeance end, 
Troy is no more, and can no more offecd. Dry den . 

All th' impofEbilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe description. 

Shall fooner be. Rcrtve. 

To be, contents his natural defire j 
He aflts no angel's wing, nor feraph's fire. Pop. 

4. To have fomething by appointment or 
rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, 
and be to dcfceod only to his fnccefiive heirs, by 
the ordinance of God, and divine inftUution, this 
is a right antecedent and paramount to a 1 ! go¬ 
vernment. B 0 C k € . 

5. Let be. Do not meddle with; leave 
untouched. 

Let be, faid he, my pfey. Dry den. 

BEACH, n.f The Acre, particularly 
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that part that is dafhed by the waves; 
the ftrand. 

The filhcrmen, that walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice. Shake!fearers King Lear. 

Deep to the rocks of hell the gather'd beach 
They fatten'd, and the mole immeme wrought on 
Over the foaming deep* Milton. 

They find tbe waflied amber further out upon 
the beaches and ttiorcs, where it has been longer 
expofed. Woodward. 

Be ached, adj. [from beach.] Expofed 
to the waves. 

Timon hath made his cverlatting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood % 

Which, once a day, with his embofled froth 
The turbulent Purge lhall cover. Sbakcfpeare. 

Be'achy. adj. [from beach.] Having 
beaches. 

The beaeby girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakefpeare. 

Be'acon. n.f [beacon. Sax. from been, 
a fignal, and becnan, whence beckon, 
to make a fignal.] 

1. Something raifed on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, to 
alarm the country. 

His biasiag eyes, like two bright fliining fliieldi; 
Did bum with wrath, and fparklcd living fire $ 

As two broad beacons fet in open fields 

Scud forth their flames. Fairy £%uccn. 

Modett doubt is call'd 

The beacon of the wife. Sbakefpeare. 

The king Teemed to account of Perkin as a 
May-game; yet had given order for the watching 
of beacons upon the coafts, and erefting more where 
they flood too thin. Bacon. 

No flaming beacons call their blase afar. 

The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay. 

2. Marks created, or lights made In the 
night, to direct navigators in their 
courfes, and warn them from rocks, 
lhallows, and fandbanks. 

Bead. n.f. [beabe, prayer, Saxon.] 

t. Small globes or balls of giafs or pearl, 
or other fubflance, ftrung upon a thread, 
and ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phrafe to tell 
beads , or to be at one’s beads, is to be at 

a 

prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place. 

Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy 

Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear. 

With ev’ry bead I drop too fbft a tear. PoJ>e. 

2. Little balls worn about the ueck for or¬ 
nament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry. 

With amber bracelets, beads , and all fuch knav'ry. 

Sbakcfpeare . 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
That beads of fweat have flood upon thy brow. 

Sbakcfpeare. 

Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like 
beads, with one fide flat, had fattened therofelves 
to the bottom. Boyle. 

Bead Tree, [azedaracb.] A plant. 

Bb'adlb. n.f. [bybel. Sax. ameffenger; 
bedeau , Fr. bedel. Span, bedelle, Dutch.] 

I • A mtflenger or fervitor belonging to a 
court. Cowell. 

2. A petty officer in parilhes, whofe bufi- 

nefs it is to punifti petty offenders. 

A dog’s obey'd in office. 

Thou rafeal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 

Why doft thou lafti that whore ? Sbakcfpeare. 

They ought to be taken care of in this condi¬ 
tion, either by the beadle or the oagiflrate. 

Speflater. 


Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 

' The beadle's lafii ftiltylagrant on their back. Prior. 
Bb'adrol l. n.f. [from bead and roll. ] A 
catalogue of thofe who are to toe men¬ 
tioned at prayers. 

The king, for the better credit of h*s cfpials 
abroad, did ufe to have them curfcd by name 
amongtt the beadroli of the king’s enemies. 

- Bacon's Henry VIT. 

Bemads man. n.f. [from bead and man. ] 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 

An holy hofpitaf. 

In which feven beadfmen, that had vowed all 
Their life to fervicc of high heaven’s king. Fairy fij. 

In thy danger. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer 5 
For I will be thy beadfman , Valentine. Sbakefp* 

Bb'agle. n.f. [bigle, Fr.] Afmall hound 
with which hares are hunted. 

The reft were various huntings. 

The graceful goddefs was array’d i n green ; 

About her feet were little beagles fecn. 

That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. , Dryden's Fables . 

To plains with weft-bred beagles wc repair. 

And trace the maxes of the circling hare. Pope.- 

BEAK. n.f. [bee, Fr. fig, Welfh.] 

1. The bill or homy mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 

As when his god is pleas'd. Sbakcfp. Cymbeline* 
He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton s Paradife Reg. 

The magpye, lighting on the flock. 

Stood chatt'ring with incefiant din. 

And with her beak gave many a knock. Swift. 

2. A piece of brafs like a beak, fixed ac 
the end of the ancient gallies, with 
which they pierced their enemies. It 
can now be ufed only for the fore part 
of a fhip. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand. 

From friendly Sweden brought, the Teams in flops 
Which, well laid o’er, the f tit fea waves withftand. 
And (hake them from the tifing beak in drops. 

Dryden. 

' ab< 
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A beak is a little fhoe, at the toe at>out- 
an inch long, turned up and faftened in 
upon the fore-part of the hoof. 

x Farrier * j Di&. 

Any thing ending in a point like a 
beak; as, the fpout of a cup; a pro¬ 
minence of land. 

Cuddenbealc, from a well-advanced promontory, 
which entitled it beak, taketh a profpect of the 
river. Carew's Survey. 

Be'akkd. adj. [from beak.] Having a 
beak ; having the form of a beak. 

And question'd every guft of rugged winds. 
That blows from oft’ each beaked promontory. 

Milton. 

Be'aker, n.f. [from beak.] A cup with 1 
a fpout in the form of a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufquetecn 
Stampt beakers, cups, and porringers. Hudilras • 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d. 
Fair in the tnidft, with gilded cups around. 

Pope's Odyfpy • 

Beal, n.f [holla, Ital.] A whelk or 
. pimple. 

To Beal. nt. a.- [from the noun.] To 
ripen ; to gather matter, or come to a i 
head, as a fore does. 

BEAM. n.f. [beam. Sax. a tree.] 

1. The main piece o£timber that iupporTs< 
the houfe. 

A beam is the Itrgeft piece of wood in a build¬ 
ing, which always lies crofe the- building 6r the 

wallsy 
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w*Us, fming to fupport the principal rafters of th 
roof, and into which the feet of the principal raf 
ter* are framed* No building hat left than twu 
beams, one at each head* Into thefc, the girders 
of the garret floor are alfo framed j and t if the 
building be of timber, the teaecl-tenons of the 
poftt are framed. The proportions of beams, in or 
near London, are fixed by a& of parliament. A 
beam, fifteen feet long, mu ft be feven inches on 
one fide its fquare, and five on the other j if it b- 
fix tern feet long, one fide muft be eight inches, 
the other fix, and fo proportionable to their 
lengths. Builder's Dil l. 

The building of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber houfe; the walls and othei 
parts have columns and beams, but the roof is tile, 
or lead, or ftonc. Bacon 

He heav'd, wirh more than human force, to 
move 

A weighty ftone, the labour of a team. 

And rais’d from thence he reach'd the neighb’ring 
beam. Dryden. 

2. Any large and long piece of timber:, 

a Beam mud have more length than 
thicknefs, by which it is diftinguiihed 
from a block. ^ 

" But Lycus, fwifter. 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind. 
And fnatchcs at the beam he firft can find. 

Dry dens ALneid. 

3. That part of a balance, at the ends of 
which the feales are fufpended. 

Poif* the caufc in jufticc’ equal fcalcs, 
Wjhofc beam (lands fure, whofe rightful caule pre¬ 
vails. Sbakeffxare. 

If the length of the fidcs hi the balance, and 
the weights at the ends, be both equal, the beam 
will be in horizontal fituation : but if cither the 
weights alone be equal, or the diftances alone, the 
beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins, 

4. The horn of a lttig. 

And taught the woods to echo to the dream 
His dreadful challenge, and his dafhing beam • 

Denham. 

5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of 
wood which rums between the horfes. 

Juturna heard, and, fciz'd with mortal fear. 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer. 

Dry den. 

6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which 
the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 

The ftaff of his (pear was like a weaver's beam. 

I Cbron. 

7. Beam of an Anchor . The ftraight part 
or (hank of an anchor, to which the 
hooka are fattened. 

8. Beam Compacts. A wooden or brafs in- 
ftrument, with Aiding fockecs, to carry 
feverat (hitting points, in order to draw 
circles with very long radii; and ufeful 

. in large projections, for drawing the 
furniture on wall dials. Harris. 

9. [f unnebeam. Sax. a ray of the fun.] 
The ray of light emitted from fome lu¬ 
minous body, or received by the eye. 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might down ftretch 
Below the beam of fight. Sbakfp care's Corhlanus. 
Pieafing, yet cold, like Cynthia's filver beam. 

Dry den. 

As hcav'n’s bleft beam turns vinegar more irur. 

Pope. 

To Beam. v. ». [from the noun.] To 
emit rays or beams. 

Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, eich virtue he infpires. Pope. 

Beam Tree . A fpecies of wild fervice. 
Be'amy. adj . [from heam.\ 
x. Radiant; (tuning ; emitting beams. 


All-feeing fun! 

Hide, Vde in (harm ful night, thy beany head. 

Smhh. 

2. Having tic weight or raaffinefa of a 
beam. 

H ■ double-biting axe, and beamy fpeir; 

Each afking a gigantic force to rear. D*yd. Fables. 

3. Having horns or antlers. 

Rouse from their defert deni the brift’ed rage 
Of boars, and beany (lags in toils engage. 

Dry den t Virgil. 

Beak, n.f [faBa, Lat.] 

Tltc fpecics are, I. The cimmon garden bean. 
x. The liorfc bean. There are feveral varieties 
of the garden beams, differing cither in colour or 
fixe. The principal forts which are cultivated in 
England, a.e the Mazagan, the fmall Lifbon, the 
Spani(h, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Wtndfor 
beans • The Mazagan bean is brought from a fct- 
tlement of the Poriuguefe, on the coaft of Africa, 
of the fame name; and is by far the beft fort to 
plant for an early crop. Miller. 

His allowance of oats and beans for his horfc 
was greater than his journey required. Stvift. 

Bean Caper. [fabago .] A plant. 

Bean Treffcl. An herb. 

To BEAR. *v. a. pret. I Bore, or bare\ 
part. palT. bore, or Born, [beopan, bepan. 
Sax. bairan , Gothick. it is founded as 
bare, as the are in care and dare .] 

1. This is a word ufed with fuch latitude, 
that it is not eafily explained. 

Wc fay to bear a burden, to bear forrow or re¬ 
proach, to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear children. The word bear is ufed 
in very different fenfes. Watts. 

2 . To carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the (boulder; they carry 
him and fet him in his place. * Ifaiab. 

And Solomon had threescore and ten thou land 
that bare burdens. X Kings. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over 
her young, fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, bearetb them on her winga. Deutroncwty. 

We fee fome, who we think have born left of 
the burden, rewarded above ouriclves. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. To convey or carry. 

My meflage to the ghoft of Priam bear ; 

Tell him a new Achilles lent thee there. Dryd.AS.ru 

A gueft like him, a Trojan gueft before. 

In (hew of ftiend/hip, fought the Spartan (hore, 
And ravi fix'd Helen from her hufhand bore. Garth. 

4. To carry as a mark of authority. 

1 do commit into your hand 
Th' unftained fword that you have us'd to bear. 

Sbakefpeart. 

5. To carry as a mark of diftinttion. 

He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an imsge 
of the divine glory, as the univerle in its full 
fyfiem. Dale. 

His pious brother, fure the beft 
Who ever bore that name. Dryden . 

The fad fpedators ftiffen'd with their fears 
She fee*, and fudden every limb (he fmear*.; 
Then each of lavage beads th£ figure bears. Garth. 

H»s fupreme fpirit of mind will bear its beft re- 
fcmblance, when itreprefents the fupreme infinite. 

Cheyne. 

So wc fay, to bear arms in a coat. 

6. To carry, as in (how. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 
flower. 

But bf the ferpent under *t. Sbakefpeare. 

7. To carry, as in truft. 

He was a thief, and bad the bag, and bare what 
was put therein. John. 

8. To fupport; to keep from felling: 
frequently with up. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft 
effectual meant to bear up the ftate of religion 


may be removed, and fo a way be made cither for 
paganifm, or for barbarifm, to enter. Hooker. 

And Sam fort took hold of the two middle pil¬ 
lars, upon which the houfe flood, and on which it 
was borne up. Judges. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her fuflerings, but maku her rejoice in 
them. Addifon . 

Some power invifiVe fupports his foul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatneft. Addify. 

g. To keep afloat; to keep from (inking * 

fometimes with up. 

The waters increafed, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lifted up above the earth. Genejit. 

i o. To fupport with proportionate ttrength. 

Animals that u(c a great deal of labour and 
exercife, have their folid parts more elaftick and 
ftrong j they can bear, and ought to have, ftrongcr 
food. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond'rous love they bear him under hand 1 

Daniel. 

They bare great faith and obedience to the 
kings. Bacon . 

Darah, the cl deft bears a generous mind. 

But to implacable revenge inclin'd. Dryden. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryd. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, (he 
bearetb him an invincible hatred. Stvift. 

That inviolable love 1 bear to die land of my 
nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in fo bold 
an attempt. Stvift. 

12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproach'd me, then I 
could have borne it. Pfalms. 

13. To fufFer; to undergo, as ptmilhment 
or misfortune. 

1 have borne chaftifcments, I will not offend any 
more. Job. 

That which was torn of beads I brought cot 

unto thee, I bare the loft of it; of my hand didft 
thou require it. Genefis. 

14. To permit ; to fuffer without refent- 

ment. 

To rejed all order* of the church which men 
have eftablilhcd, is to think worfe of the laws of 
men, in this refpelt, than either the judgment of 
wife men alloweth, or the law of God iticlf will 
bear . Hooker . 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawleft waod'ring walks in upper air. D/yd. 

15. To be capable of; to admit. 

Bc*ng the Ton of one earl of Pembroke, and 
ounger brother to another, who liberally fupplied 
iia cxpence, beyond what his annuity from his 
father could bear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our 
tongue will bear it, or, if not, vary but the dreft. 

Dryden • 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes chon 
they can bear. It is the method of fuch as love 
any fciencc, to difeover all others in it. 

Addifon on Medals. 
Had he not been eager to find mi flakes, he 
would cot have drained my works to fuch a fenfe 
as they will not bear. Atterbury. 

In all criminal cafes, the mod favourable inter¬ 
pretation (hould be put upon words that they 
pufhbly can bear. Stvift. 

16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and 
yet bear fruit: there be fome that bear flowers, 
and no fruit: there be (bme that bear neither 
flowers nor fruit. Bacon. 

They wing'd their flight aloft; then, (looping 
low, 

Perch'd on the double tree that bears the golden 
bough. Dryden. 

Say, (hepherd, fay in what glad foil appears 
A wond'rous tree that lacred monarehs bears. Pope. 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

The 
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The queen, that bore thee 
©finer upon her knees than on her teet. 

Died every day (he liv’d# Sbakefptare. 

Ye know that my wife bare two Ions. Gene) Si. 

What could the mufe hcrfelf that Orpheus here. 
The mufe herfrlf, for her enchanting fon ? Milton. 

The fame ./Eneas, whom fair Venus here 
To fam’d Anchifes on th* Idean Ihore. Dry Jen, 

l8. To give birth tt . to be the native 
place of# 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. 
But now felf-banifh’d from his native Ihore# Dryd. 

19# To poflefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 
The poft of Honour is a private Hation. Addif. Cato. 

20. To gain; to win: commonly with 

erway. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it$ 

For that it Hands not in fuch warlike brace# Sbak. 

Becaufe the Greek and Latin have ever borne 
enemy the prerogative from all other tongues, they 
fiiall ferve as touchltoaes to make our trials by# 

Camden. 

Some think to bear it by fpeaking a great word, 
and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by 
admittance that which they cannot make good# 

Bacon. 

21. To maintain ; to keep up. 

He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part 
!h the convcrfation, and of hearing his reafons ap¬ 
proved. Locke. 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

1 was carried on to oblerve, how they did bear 
their fortunes, and how they did employ their 

times. Bacon. 

23# To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teflimony bear. 

What I perform’d and whst I luflcr'd there. Dryd. 

24. To be anfwerable for. 

If 1 bring him not unto thee, let me bear the 

blame# Gmcfa. 

O more than madmen! you yourfelves lhall bear 
The guilt of blood aad facrilegious war. Dry den. 

25. Tofupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat that 
will bear your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryd. 

26. To be the objeft of. This is unufual. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too j 
Let me but bear your love, i’U bear your cares. 

Sbakefpeare. 

27. To behave ; to aft in any charafter. 

Some good inftru&ion give, 

How I may bear me here. Sbakefpeare. 

Hath he borne himfclf penitent in prifon ? Shalt, 

28. To hold ; to reftrain 1 with off. 

Do you fupfiofe the Hate of this realm to be now 
fo feeble, that it cannot tear off a greater blow than 
this ? Hayward. 

29. To impel ; to urge; to pufti: with 
fome particle noting the direftion of the 
impulfe; a5, down, on, back , forward. 

The refidue were fo dif rdered as they could 
not conveniently fight or fly, and not only juftled 
and bore demon one another, hut, in their confufcd 
tumbling back, brake a part of the avanr guard. 

Sir y.obn Hayward. 

Contention, like a horfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe. 

And heart down all before him. Sbakefpeare. 

Their broken oars, and floating p 1 anks,witnftand 
Their pa/Tage, while they labour to the land $ 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th* uncertain fand. 

Dry den. 

Now with a ncifelefs gentle courfis . 

It keeps within the middle bed j 
Anon it lifts aloft the head. 

And bean dawn all before it with impetuous force. 

Dryden. 

Truth is borne down, atteftatvons neglc&rd, the 
teflimony of fober perfont defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 


foon bear down all con fi derations, and be ah effec¬ 
tual incitement to their perverfion# Swift. 

30. To conduft; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfhip. 

As fpite (halt ne'er wound you, though it may me. 

Ben Jonfin. 

31. To prefs. 

Cselar doth bear me hard j but he loves Brutus. 

Sbakefpear .. 

Though he bear me hard, 

I yet muft do him right. Ben yonfon. 

Thcfe men bear hard upon the fufpe&ed party, 
purfue her dole through all her windings, Addifon. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton. 

33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to 
bear a body in painting, when it is capa¬ 
ble of being ground fo fine, and mixing 
with the oil fo entirely, as to feem only 
a very thick oil of the fame colour. 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of 
the time when any thing was written. 

35. To bear a price. To have a certain 
value. 

36. To bear in hand. To amule with falfe 
pretences; to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom £hc bore in band to love 
With fuch integrity. Hie did Confcfs, 

Was as a fcorpion to her fight. Sbakefpeare. 

His ficknels, age, and impotence. 

Was falfeiy home in band. Sbaktfyeare. 

He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the ftates of 
Bruges to enter peaceably into tbeir town, with 
a retinue fit for bis eft axe j and bearing them in 
band, that he was to communicate with them of 
matters of great importance, for their good. Bacon. 

It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world 
b band, that the apoftle’a defign and meaning is for 
prefbytery, though his words are for epifcopacy. 

South. 

37. To bear off. To carry away. 

I wilt refpect thee as a father, if 
Thou btar'fi my life c(f hence# Sbakefpeare. 

The fun views half the earth on cither way. 
And here brings on, and there heart off the day. 

Creech. 

Give hut the word, we’ll fnatch this datnfel up. 
And bear her off. Addifon's Cato . 

My foul grows defperate. 

I’ll bear her off. A. Philips. 

38. To bear out. To fupport; to maintain ; 
to defend. 

1 hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Sbak. 

1 can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave 
againfi an honeft man. Sbakefpeare. 

Changes are never without dangef7~tmkfs the 
prince be able to bear out his actions by power. 

Sir y. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To hnd friends that will bear me out. Hndibrat. 

Company only can bear a man out in an ill 
thing. South. 

I doubted whether that occalion could bear me 
cut in the confidence of giving your ladyIhip any 
farther trouble. Temple. 

To Bear. *u. n. 

1. To fuffer pain. 

Stranger, ceafe thy care ; 

Wife is the foul \ but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcsles. 

And the grod luflfera while the bad prevails. Pope. 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as men# Pope. 

2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear \ ’tig paft, ’tis done ; 
Perilh this impious, this detefted fon! Dryden. 

3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree bath been blown up almoft by the 
roots, and fit up again, and the next year bear 
exceedingly. Baton. 


SbaM. 


Betwixt two fealbns comes th* aufpiciouS air. 
This age to blofiom, and the next to bear. Dryden • 

Melons on beds of ice ate taught to bear. 

And, ft rangers to the fun, yet ripen here# Granville. 

4. To take effeft ; to fuccecd. 

Having pawned a full fuit of clothes for a fum 
of money, which my operator allured me was the 
laft he fliould want to bring all our matters to 
bear. Guardian* 

5. To aft in any charafter. 

Inftruft me 

How I may formally in perfon bear 

Like a true friar. Sbakefpeare • 

6. To tend ; to be direfted to any point z 
with a particle to^etennine die mean¬ 
ing ; as, up, away, onward. 

The oily drops, Swimming on the fpirit of wine* 
moved reftlefily to and fro, fometimes bearing up 
to one another, as if all were to unite into one 
body 5 and then falling off, and continuing to ftuft 
places. Beyle. 

Never did men move joyfully obey* 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they hire away* Dryden* 

Whole navy like a flilf-ftretch'd cord did (hew. 
Till he bore in, and beat them into flight. Dryd. 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in fighr. 

The mark to guide the mariners aright: 

To bear with this, the (camcn ftretch their oars* 
Then round the rock they fteer, and feck the 
former (bores. Dryden , 

In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which bear out with more life and 
ftrength than nature itfelf. Dryden. 

7. To aft as an impellent, opponent, or 
as a reciprocal power : generally with, 

the particles upon or againfi. 

We were encounter’d by a mighty rock. 

Which being violently borne upon. 

Our helplefs (hip was fplitted in the midft. 

Upon the tops of mountains, the air which heart 
againfi the reftagnant quickfilver is lefs prefled. 

Boyle* 

The fides bearing one againfi the other, they 
could not lie Co dole at the bottoms. Burnet. 

As a lion, bounding in his way. 

With foice augmented bears againfi his prey. 
Sideling to- feize. Dryden. 

Becaufe the operations to be performed by tile 
teeth require a confiderable ftrength in the inftru- 
meats which move the lower jaw, nature hath 
provided this with ftrong mufdes, to make it bear 
forcibly againfi the upper jaw. ' Bay. 

The weight of the body doth bear moft upon the 
knee joints, in railing itfelf up ; and moft upon the 
mufetes of the thighs, in coming down. Wilkins. 

The waves of the fea bear violently and rapidly 
upon fome flioies, the waters being pent up by the 
land. Broome. 

8. To aft upon. 4 

Spinola, with his (hot, did bear upon thofe with¬ 
in, who appeared upon the walls. Hayward. 

9. To be fituated with refpeft to other 
places; as, this mountain bears weft of 
the promontory. 

10. To bear up. To ftand firm without 
falling; not to fink ; not to faint or fail*. 

So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exertife, fo long 
I daily vow to ule it. Sbakefpeare. 

Perfons in diftrefs mty fpeak of themfelves with 
dignity; it (hews a greatnefs of foul, that they 
bear up again ft the ftorms of fortune. Broome. 

The confcioufneis of integrity, the (enfe of a life 
fpent in doing good, will enable a man to bear up 
under any change of circumftances. Atterbury. 

When our commanders and'foldiers were raw 
and unexperienced we loft battles and towns t yet. 
we bore up then, as the French do now j nor was- 
there any thing decifive in their fucceflei. Swift. 

11 .To bear with* To endure an unplcaf- 


ing thing. 
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They are content to bear with my abfence and 

folly. 

Though I mud be content to briar with thole 
that fay you are reverend grave men j yet they lie 
deadly, that tell you, you hive good facet. Sbak. 

Look, you lay home to him$ 

Tell him hii pranks have been too Uroad to bear 

ibiib- SLaktffxarr. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I aflt* Milton. 

BEAR. n.f* [bepa, Saxon; urfus, Lat.] 

X. A rough favagc animal. 

Some have faifeiy reported, that bears bring their 
'yf'ung into the world (h ’pelefs, and that their dams 
lick them into form. The dams go no longer than 
thirty days, and generally produce five young oiwk 
In the winter, they lie hid and afieep, the male 
forty days, and the female four months ; and fo 
foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows will 
®ot wake them. In the ficepy feafun, they are 
faid to have no nourilhment but from licking their 
feet. This animal has naturally an»hideous look, 
but when enraged it is terrible; and, as rough 
and ftupid as it deems to be, it is capable of difei- 
pline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thoufand little 
tricks at the found of a trumpet. They abound in 
Poland. In the remote northern countries the fpe- 
„ cies is whi«e. Calmet . 

Call hither to the (lake my two brave bears, 

Bid Salilbury and Warwick come to me.-— 
—Are thefe thy bears f we’ll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Sbak* 

Thou'dft (hun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging fea, 
Thou’dft meet the bear i* th’ mouth. Sbakejpeare . 

%. The name of two con filiations, called 

the greater and lejfcr bear ; in the tail 

of the ItJJer bear, is the pole-ftar. 

E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’er- 
thrown. 

The bear oppos’d to bright Orion (hone. Creech. 

Bear-bind. n.f A fpecies of bindweed. 

JBear-ply. n.f. [from bear and fly.] An 
infett. 

The^p be of fires, caterpillars, canker-fiies, and 
bedrjl'ut. Bacon's Natural Hifiory - 

Bear-garden. n.f* [from bear gar¬ 
den J\ 

I. A place in which bears are kept for 
fport. 

Hurrying me from the play-houfc, and the feenes 
there, to the bear-garden, to the apes, and afies, 
and tygers. Stillingfiea. 

t. Any place of tumult or mifrule. 

1 could not forbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear¬ 
garden* Spe&atcr. 

Bear-garden, adj. A word ufed in fa¬ 
miliar or low phrafe for rude or turbulent ; 
as, a bear-garden fellow ; that is, a man 
rude enough to be a proper frequenter of 
the bear-garden* Bear garden J'port , is 
ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

Bkar’s-breech. n.f* [acanthus.] The 
name of a plant. 

The fpecies arc, k. The fmooth-leaved ^garden 
bear s-breti b. 2* The prickly bear l-bretcb. 3. The 
middle bear s-breeebt with fliort Ipines, &c. The- 
firft it ufed in medicine, and is fuppofed to be the 
wioJIts acanthus of V irgil. The leaves of this plant 
are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, 
and were formerly in great eftcem with the Ro¬ 
man®. Miller. 

B b A R Ve a r , or Auricula* [auricula urji , 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Bear’s-ear, or Saniclc . \cor tufa, Lat.] 
A plant. 

JJear’s-foot. n.f. A fpecies of hellebore. 
Biar’i-woxt. n* f* As herb. 
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BEARD, n.f* [bcapb, Saxon.] 

1. The hair that grows on the lips and 
chin. 

Ere on thy chin the fprieging beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and prom t it man. Prior* 

2. Beard is ufed for the face; as, to do any 
thing to a man's beard, is to do it in de¬ 
fiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rend perfons to my beard. Hudikras. 

3. Beqrd is ufed to mark age or virility ; 
as, he has a long beard, means he is old. 

This ancient rutfian. Sir, whofe life I have 
fpared at fuit of his grey beard. Shakefpeara* 

Some thin remains of chaftity appear’d 
Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard* Dryd. 

’VV’ould it not be infufterable for a profeflor to 
have his. authority, .of forty years (landing, con¬ 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, 
overturned by an upftart novelift f Lake. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the cars 
of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green 
corn 

Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard* Sbakejp. 

A certain farmer complained, that the beards 
of his coin cut the reapers and thrdhers fingers* 

UEfirangt. 

$. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The beard or chuck of a horfc, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. 

Farrier*s Di 8 . 

To Beard. r v. a . [from beard.] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con¬ 
tempt or anger. 

N o man fo potent breathes upon the ground. 

But 1 will beard him. Sbakejpeare. 

2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open 
defiance. 

He, whenforver he (hould fwerve from duty, 
may be able to beard him. Spenjer . 

1 have been bearded by boy*. More. 

The defign of utterly exri paring monarchy and 
epifcopacy, the prefbyterlans alone begun, conti¬ 
nued, and would have ended, if they had not been 
bearded by that new party, with whom they could 
not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift• 

Be'a r ded. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d. 
May draw with you. Sbakejpeare. 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand. 

When bearded men in fl.if.iag caftlesland, Drydett. 

2. Having fharp prickles, as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton. 

The fierce virago 

Flew o’er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. Dryd• 

3. Barbed or jagged. 

Thou (hould'it have pull’d the lecret from my 
bread. 

Torn out the bearded fteel to give me reft. Drjden. 

Be'a r d 1 . ess. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Without a beard. 

There are fome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Efleit and Middlefcx, with a beardlejs image, in¬ 
fo ri bed Cunobelin. Camden. 

2. Youthful. 

And, as young (tripling? whip the top for fport 
On the finooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 
Admir'd with clamours of the bear die ft rout. Dryd. 

Be'arer. n.f. [from To bear.] 

1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys 
any thing from one place or perfon to 
another. 

He (hould the bearers put to hidden death. 

Not fbrirjrg rime allow’d, Sbakefpeare. 
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Forgive the bea-er of unhappy nevrt ; 

Your alter’d ftthcr openly purfuei ' ^ 

Your ruin. Drydeu, 

No gentleman (ends a fervant with a meifage, 
without endeavouring to rut it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer. Swift m 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. 

And he let tbreefcore and ten tnoufand of them 
to be bearers yf burdens* 2. Chronicles • 

3. One who wears any thing. 

O majefty! 

When thou doft pinch thy bearer, thou dk>ft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 

That fealds with fafety. Sbakefpeare. 

4. One who carries tlje body to the grave. 

5. A tree that yields its produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome 
that arc good bearers , will fucceed. Boyle* 

Reprune apridots, Caving the young (hoots; for 
the raw bearers commonly perifti. E-velyn m 

6. [In archite£lure.] A pod or brick wall 
raifed up between the ends of a piece of 
timber, to Shorten its bearing ; or to 
prevent irs bearing with the whole 
weight at the ends only. 

7. [in heraldry.] A fupporter. 

Be'arherd. n.f. [from bear and herd, 
as Jhepberd from Jhicp. ] A man that 
tends bears. 

He chat is more than a youth, is not for me 5 
and he that is lefs than a man, I am not for him ; 
therefore I will even take fixpence in earned of tho 
bear herd, and lead his apes into hell. Sbakejpeare* 

Bh'arinc. n.f* [from bear.] 

1. The fite or place of any thing with re- 
fpe& to fomething elfe. 

Bur of this frame, the bearing and the ties. 

The ftrong connexions, nice dependencies. 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look’d through ? or can a part contain the whole ? 

Pope* 

z. Gefture; mien ; behaviour. 

That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing* 

Sbakejpeare• 

3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of 
timber, with carpenters, is the fpace 
either between the two fixt extremes 
thereof, or between one extreme and a 
poll or wall, trimmed up between the 
ends, to fh^rten its bearing* Build. DM* 

Be'arwa r d. n.f [from bear and ward. ] 

A keeper of bears. 

We ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in rbeir chains. Sbak. 

The bear is led after one manner, the multitude— 
after another ; the bearward leads but one brute, 
and the mountebank leads a thoufand. IdEfirange* 

BEAST, n.f. [befit, Fr. befit a, Lat.] 

1. An animal, diftinguifhed from birds, 
infc&s, fillies, and man. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s (kin 
While the beafi liv’d, was kill'd with hunting him. 

Sbakejpeare* 

Beafis of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, 
the martc n, and the roe. Beafis of the foreft are 
the hait, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the 
wolf. Beafis of warren are the hare and cony. Cowed* 

2. An irrational animal, oppofed to man ; 
as, man and beafi* 

1 dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who d.ires do more, is none. — 

— ■ What beafi was *t then 
That made vou break this enterprise to me ? 

Shakrfpeare's Macbeth* 
Medea’s charms were there, Circean fea ft.,, 
With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beafi. 

Dry dew* 

3. A 
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j. A brutal favage man ; a man afting in 
any manner unworthy of a reafonable 

creature. 

To Beast. <v. a. A term at cards. 

Be'astincs. See Beestings. 

Bbeastliness, n.f [from beaflly.] Bru¬ 
tality ; practice of any kind contrary to 
the rules of human. /. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame g tittle foil long time; 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlirefs. 
And *gan abhor her htcod a unkindly cri me. 

Fairy Queen. 

Be'astly. adj. [from beaf.\ 

1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dig¬ 
nity of man. It is ufed commonly as 
a term of reproach. 

Would ft thou have thyfelf fall in the confufion 
of men, or rcmaia a heart with beafts?—Ay—a 
tjo/i/y ambifion. Sbakefpeare. 

You Leafily knave, know you no reverence ? 

Shokefpeare'i King Lear . 

With lewd, prophane, and bqijlly pbrafe. 

To catch the wo*Id's loolc laugh, cr, or vain gaze. 

Ben jfonfon. 

It is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
th.it the beajily vice of drinking to excefs hath been 

om their example, reftored among us. 

Swift. 

2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 

Brafl/y oivinites, and droves of gods. Prilr. 

To BEAT. a . prefer, beat ; part. pafT. 
beat, or beaten, [batere, French.] 

I. To flrike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 

So fight I, not » one that beatetb the air. 

I Corinthians. 

He rav’d with all the xnadnefs of dcfpair $ 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore liis hair. 

Dry den, 

t. To punilh with ftripes or blows. 

They *vc chofe a coaful that will from them 
take 

Their liberties ; mike them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are often beat for barking. Shgk. 

Miftrcfr Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
blue, that yon cannot fee a white fpot about her. 

Shakejpeare. 

There is but one fault for which children fbould 
be beaten ; and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Locke. 

3. To flrike an inflrument of muikk. 

■ Bid them come forth and hear. 

Or at their chamber door I ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry, fleep to death. Slakfpeare. 

4. To break 5 to braife; to fpread ; to 
comminute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it in 
mills, or beat it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers. 

They did beat the gold into thin places, and cut 
it into wires, to work it* Exodus. 

They fave the laborious work of beating of 
hemp, by making tbe axletrce of the main wheel 
of their corn mills longer than ordinary, and placing 
of pins in them, to raife large hammers like theft 
ufed for paper ard fulling mills, with which they 

. beat moil of dicir hemp. Mortimer. 

Neftor furniftitd the gold, and he beat it into 
kav cs, fu that he h ad occaCon to ufe his anvil and 
hammer. Broome. 

5. To flrike bufhes or ground, or make a 
motion to roufe game. 

It is ftrange how long fome men will lie in wait 
to fpeak, and how many other matters they will 
beat over to come near it. _ Bacon. 

When from the cave thou rife ft with the day 
To beat the woods, and roufe the hounding prey. 

Prior , 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Trv what the open, what the covert yield. Ttpe. 

C. To thrclh ; tu drive the corn out of tbe 
.hufk. 

She gleaned in the field, and beat out that fhe 
had gleaned. Anf , ii# 17. 
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7* To irilx things by long and frequent 
agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump 
of alum, you may bring it into white curds. Boy/e. 

8. To batter with engines of war. 

And he. beat down the tower of Penuel, and 
flew the men of the city. Judges, viii. 17. 

9. To dafh as water, or brufh as wind. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild j beat with perpcrual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milton . 

With tempdls beat, and to the winds a fcom. 

Rofconmcn. 

While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat , 
The common fate of all that *s high or great. 

Denham. 

As when a Iran in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blafts, and wet with wint’ry Ihow’rs, 
Defceads terrifick from the mountain’s brow. Pope. 

10. To tread a path. 

While I this unexampled talk cflay, 

Paf* awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Ccleftial deve l divine aflifiance bring. Blackmon. 

11. To make a path by marking it tvith 

tracks. 

He that will know the truth of things, muft 
leave the common and beaten track. Loekc. 

i z. To conquer ; to fubdue ; to vanquifh. 

If Hercules and Lie has play at dice. 

Which is the better man ? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune fiom the weaker hand 1 
So is Alcidcs beaten by his page. Shakejpeare . 

Y ou fouls of geek, 

That bear the (haprs of men, how have you run 
From fljvcs that apes would beat ! Shakespeare. 

Five times, Marcius, 

1 have fought with thee, fo often haft thou beat 
me. Shakejpeare• 

I have difoern’d the foe fecurely lie. 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dry den. 

The common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
fuaded, that one Lucquefe can beat five Floren¬ 
tines. Addifcn. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his Ihips to 
thofe of the Syracufans, beat the Carthaginians at 
fca. Arbuthmt. 

13. To harafs; to over-labour. 

It is no point of wifdom for a man to beat his 
brains, and fpend his fpirits, about things im- 
poflible. Ilakcwill. 

And as in prifons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the fervice of the great 5 
So Whackum beat his dirty brains 
T* advance his mailer’s fame and gains. Hndibras . 

Why any one ihould waftc h's time, and -bear his 
bead, about the Latin grammar, who does not in¬ 
tend to be a cririck. Locke. 

14. To lay, or prefs, as {landing corn by 
hard weather. 

Her own IhalLblcfs her; 

Her foes {hike like 4 field of beaten com, 
Andtftang their heads with forrow. Shakejpeare. 

15. To deprefs ; to crufh by repeated op- 
pofition : ufually with the particle dezvn. 

Albeit a pird<>n was proclaimed, touching any 
Ipeeih tending to treafon, yet could not the b«#ld- 
nefs be beaten dam cither with that fevtvity, or 
with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 

Our warriours propagating tbe French language, 
at the fame time they arc beating down thtir power. 

Addifq:. 

Such an unlook’d-for ftorm of ills falls on me, 
It bears down all my ftrength. AddiJ tu 

16. To drive by violence: with a particle. 

Twice have 1 Tally’d, and was twice hear back. 

Dry den. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
inquiry, docs at Icaft poll hi raft If in a party, which 
hr wifi not qnlt dll he be beaten cut . * Locke. 

lie-cannot br >t it ottt of hia head, but that it 
wav a cardinal who picked his pocket. Addijon. 

The younger part of mankind might he beat of 
from the belief of the moft important point* even 
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of natural religion, by the impudent jeftf of a 
profane wit. fVattu 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice have I. beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dry din. 

18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty 
to Icflen the price demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. 

Diydett. 

She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with 
the money he had brought over for their ranfom 9 
as not queftioning but he would beat down the 
terms of it. Add Jon • 

19. To beat down* To fink or lcffen the 
value. 

Ufiiry beats down die price of land-; for the em¬ 
ployment of money is chiefly either merchandizing 
or purchafing 9 and ufury waylays both. Bacon. 

20. To beat up. To attack fuddenly; to 
alarm. 

They lay in that'quiet pofture, without making 
the Icaft impreliidn upan the enemy by beating up 
his quarters, which might eafily have been dune. . 

Clarendon. 

Will fancies he Ihould never hayc been the man 
he is, had not he knock'd down conftables, and 
beat up a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a 
young fellow. AdJifon. 

2\. To beat the hoof. To walk; to go on 
foot. 

To Beat, *v. n. s 

1. To move in a pulfatory manner. 

1 would gladly under ft and the formation of a 
foul, and fee it beat the firft confcibus pulfc. Collier. 

2. To dafo as a flood or ftorm. - 

Public envy i'cemeth to beat chiefly upon irwiif- 
ters. Bacon. 

Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know. 
Sees rowting tempefts vainly beat below. Drjdcn. 

One fees many hollow fpaces worn in the bot¬ 
toms of the rocks, as they are more or Jefs able t*‘ 
refill the imprefllons of the water that beats again 
them. Addfon. 

3. To knock at a door. 

The men of the city belet the houfc round 
about, and beet at the door, and fpake to the mailer 
of the houfe. Judgfj, 

4. To move with frequent repetition* of 
the fame a& or ftroke. 

No pulfc Dull keep 

His nat’ral prog refs, but furceafe fo beat. Shak • 

My temp’ratc pulfc docs regularly beat $ 

Feel and be fatisfy'd. Dry den. 

A man’s heart beats, and the blood circulates, 
which it is not i.i hia power, by any thought or 
volition, to flop. - Locks* 

5. To throb; to be in agitation, as a fore 
fwelling. 

A turn or two I'll waik, 

To ftill my beathg mind. Sbaiejpeare. 

6 . To fluftnate 5 to be in agitation. 

The tempefl in my mind 
Doth from my fenfies take all feeling elfe, 

Saving what beats there. Shakejpeare. 

7. To try different ways 5 to fearch: with 

about. 

I am always beating about in my thoughts fi r 
fomething that may turn to the benefit of my dear 
countrymen. Addifcn. 

To find an honsfl man, I beat abvut 9 
And Icjyc liim, court him, praifa him, in or opt. 

Pope. 

8. To aft upon with violence. 

The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and wilhed in himfclf to die. Jonah. 

9. To fpeak frequently ; to repeat; to 

en force by repetition : with upon . 

V/c are drawn on into a larger fpetch, by reafon 
of their fo great carncftncfs, who beat more and 
more upon theft lift alleged words. IlcCktr. 

Y How 
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How frequently and fervently doth tl»f fcriptore 
heat upon this caufc ! Hnkewitt- 

IO. To beat up ; as, to beat up for foldiers. 
The word up feems redundant, but en¬ 
forces the fenfe ; the technical term be¬ 
ing, to raife foldiers. 

Beat, pare . pajfhte . [from the verb.} 

Like a rich vcfiel beat by ftorms to (bore, 

*Twcrt madnefs Jhould 1 venture out once more. 

Dryden. 

Beat. n. / [from the verb.] 
i. Stroke. 

a. Manner of linking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble firings of a viol be 
tuned to an unifon, yet the former will thill make 
a bigger found than tbe latter, at making a 
broader beat upon the air. Grew, 

He, with a carefefs leaf. 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat* Dry dm. 

j* Manner of being ftruck; as, the beat 
of the pulfe, or a drum. 

Be'aten. part. adj. [from To beat .] 

. What makes you. Sir, fo late abroad 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? Dryd. 

Be'atbk. n.f. [from beat,] 
ft. An inftrument with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar with a heater three or four 
timet over, before you ufe it ; for thereby you in¬ 
corporate the land and lime well together. Moxtm. 

l. A perfon much given to blows. 

The beft IcHoolmailer of our time was the 
greateft hooter* Afcbam's Scboolutafter. 

Beatifical. 1 adj. [<beatificus , low Lat. 
Be at kF ic it. J from beatus, happy.] 
That which has the power of making 
happy, or completing fruition; blifsful. 
It is ufed only of heavenly fruition af¬ 
ter death. 

Admiring the riches of heaven’s pavement 
* Than aught divine or holy elk, enjoy’d 
In vifion beatific k. Milton . 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith { for en¬ 
joying the beatifical viGoa in the fruition of the 
«bjc& of faith, they have received rite full eva¬ 
cuation of if. Brown 'i Vulgar Errours. 

We may contemplate upon the g re a toe ft and 
flrangencfs of the beatfick vifion j how a created 
eye (bould be fo fortified, as to bear all thofe 
glories that ft ream from the fountain of uncreated 
Ught. South. 

BeatiFicA t lt. adv. [from beatifical .] 

In fuch a manner as to complete hap- 

pinch. 

Beat fit ally to behold the face of God, In the 
fulnefs of wlfdom, righteoufnefs, and peace, is 
bleflednefs no way incident unto the creatures 
beneath roan. Hakawill. 

BiatificaFiok. n.f [fro m beatifick.] 
A term in the Romilh church, diftin- 

from canonization. Beatification 
u an acknowledgment made by the 
pope, that the perfon beatified is iu 
heaven, and therefore may be reve¬ 
renced as blefled ; but is not a conccf* 
fion of the honours due to faints, which 
are conferred by canonization. 

To BEA'TIFY. *v. a. [beatifico, Lat.] 

I. Tq make happy; to blefs with the 
completion of cekftial enjoyment. 

The ufe of fpiritual conference it unimaginable 
and tmfpeakabie, efpecially if free and unreft rain¬ 
ed, bearing an image of that converfation which it 
among angels and beatified faints. Hammond. 

We (hall know him to be the fulleft good, the 
sieareft to us r and tbe moft certain; and, confe- 
quently, the moft beatifying of all other*. Brown, 
I wiih I had the wings of an angel, to have 
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afe ended Into Paradifr, and to have beheld the 
forms of thofe beatified (pints, from which I might 
have copied my archangel. Dryden. 

■ To fettle the character of any perfon, 
by a publick acknowledgment that he 
is received in heaven, though he is not 
inverted with the dignity of a faint. 

Over againft this church Hands an hofpttal, 

Shoemaker, who has been beatifi* 

m 


though ocver fainted. 


Addifon. 


Be'at i kg. n.f [from beat.] Correction; 
punilhment by olows. 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins again. Ben JonJ. 

Bea'titudb n.f. [beatitude, Lat.] 

1. Bleflednefs; felicity; happinefs: com¬ 
monly ufed of the joys of heaven. 

The end of that government, and of all men's 
aims, is agreed to be beatitude, that Is, his being 
completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little reprefentation ot 
heaven ; it is beatitude in picture. Taylor. 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delighrs of fenfe; (lightly pafitng over the accom¬ 
plishment of the foul, and the beatitude of that part 
which earth and vifibilities too weakly affeft. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. A declaration of bleflednefs made by 
our Saviour to particular virtues. 

Beau. n.f. [beau, Fr. It is founded like 
ho, and has often the French plural 
beaux , founded as boej,] A man of drefs; 
a man whofe great care is to deck his 
perfon. 

What will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair ? 

Dryden. 

The water nymphs are too unkind 
To Vili’roy ", arc the land nymphs fo ? 

And fly they all, at once combin’d 
% lhame a general, and a beau t Prior. 
You will become tbe delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 




1. An animal, otherwife named the cafior, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building his habitation ; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered 
by travellers. His Ikin is very valuable 
on account of the fiir. 

The beaver being hunted, biteth off hit ftones, 
knowing that for them only his life is fought. 

hakewiU. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for 
the fagacity and wifdom of that animal; indeed 
from its artifice in building# Brown's Vulg.Err . 

2. A hat of the belt kind, fo called from 
being made of the fur of beaver. 

You fee a fraart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining tbe 
lining and the button during his harangue s a deaf 
man would think he was cheapening a beaver, 
when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addifon . 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 
Upon his brow fit jealoufics and cares. Gay. 

The part of a helmet that covers the 
face. [baviert, Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head, 

Clofe couched on the beaver, feem’d to throw 
From flaming mouth bright fparkles fiery red. 

Spenfer. 

Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hoft, 
And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps* Sbak. 

He was (lain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters 
of the ftaff going in at his beaver. Bacon. 

Be'avered. adj. [from beaver .] Covered 
with a beaver ; wearing a beaver. 

His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. 

Dropping with infants blood, and mothers tears. 

Pope. 
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Beau'ish. adj. [from beau,] Befitting a 
beau; foppifh. 

Beau'teous. adj, [from beauty.] Fair; 
elegant in form ; pfeafing to the fight ; 
beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 

1 can, Petruchio, help thee to a w.te. 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Sbakefjeart. 

Alas! not hoping to fubduc, 

I only to the flight afpir’d; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view. 

Was all the glory I defir’d. Pr-.r, 

Be au'teously. aJ-v. [from beauteous,] 
In a beauteous manner; in a manner 
pleafing to the fight; beautifully. 

Look upon pleafe res not up in tlia. fide that » 
next the fun, or where they look beauteoufiy ; A at 
is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. Taykr* 

Beau'teousness. n.f. [from beauteous,] 
The ilate or quality of being beauteous ; 
beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and iefs beauteoufmfs, 

Tbe gentiles fram'd them gods and god defies. 

Donne* 

Be AuF i fuL. adj. [from beauty and full,] 
Fair; having the qualities that conrtk-> 
tute beauty. 

He ftole away and took by ftrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time. Raleigh. 

The moft important part of painting, is to 
know what is moft beautiful in nature, and moft 
proper for that art; that which is the moft beauti¬ 
ful, is the moft noble fubje&: fo, in poetry, tra¬ 
gedy is more beautiful than comedy, becaufe the 
perfona are greater whom the poet inftrudh, and 
consequently the inftra&ions of more benefit to 
mankind. Dryden. 

Beautiful looks are rul’d by fickle minds. 

And fummer Teas are turn'd by fudden winds- Prion 

BeavFifully. ad<v. [from beautiful.] 
In a beautiful manner. 

No longer (hall the boddice, aptly lac’d 
From thy full bofom to thy (lender waift. 

That air and harmony of (hape exprefs. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully lefs. Prior • 

BeauFifulness. n. f. [from beautiful.] 
The quality of being beautiful; beauty 
excellence of form. 

To Be a u't ify. *u. a. [fro m beauty.] To 
adorn ; to embelliih; to deck; to grace ; 
to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth ; their 
faces Teeming rather to beautify their forrow, than 
their forrow to cloud the beauty of their faces. 

Hayward. 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return. 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ? Slab* 
Thefe were not created to beautify the earth 
alone, but for the ufe of man and beaft. Raleigh • 

How all confpire to grace 
Th* extended earth, and beautify her face. 

Blackmore• 

There is charity and juftice; and the one ferves 
to heighten and beautify the other. Attorbury. 

To BeauFify. <v. n. To grow beautiful; 
to advance in beauty. 

It mull be a profpccl pleafing to .God himfelf, 
to fee his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him by greater degrees of 
refe mblance • Addifon . 

BEAITTY. n.f. [beaute, Fr.] 

I. That aflemblage of graces, or propor¬ 
tion of parts, which pleafes the eye. 

Beauty confifts of a certain compofition of co¬ 
lour and figure, caufing delight in the beholder. 

Locke • 

Your beanty was the caufe of that effect. 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my deep 
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If X thought that, X tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails ihould rend that beauty from my 
cheeks. Sbakefpeare. 

Bea*ty is bcft in a body that hath rather dignity 
of prefence than heavy of afpefl. The beautiful 
prove accomplished, but not of great fpirit, and 
ftudy for the rooft part rather behaviour than 
virtue. Bacon. 

The faeft part of beat y is that which a picture 
Cannot exprcfs. Bacon. 

Of the beauty of the ey e I Shali fay little, leaving 
that to poe(s and orators: that it is a very pleafant 
and lovely objeft to behold, if we confider the 
figure, colours, fplendour of it, is the lea ft I can 
fay. Ray. 

He view'd their twining branches with delight. 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleating fight. Pipe. 

2. A particular grace, feature, or orna¬ 
ment. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, becaufe they 
referable the beam ties of nature; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which refembles thofe beauties of 
antiquity. Dry den. 

Wherever you place a patch, you dcilroy a 
beauty • Addifon. 

3. Any thing more eminently excellent 
than the reft of that with which it is 
united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward 
on Come beautks of my author in hia former books. 

Dry den. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to 
copy the fevcral beauties of the ancient and modern 
historians Arbmhnot . 

4. A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pelican conquerour, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He flightly view'd, and (lightly overpafs'd. Mitten • 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 

Dry den. 

To Beau'ty. v* a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn ; to beautify; to embellifh: not 
in ufe. 

The harlot's cheek, beau tied with plaft’ring art. 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps ir. 

Than is my deed to your moft painted word. Shah. 

Bkau'ty-spot. n. f [from beauty and 
fpot.] A (pot placed to direct the eye 
to (bmething elfe, or to heighten feme 
beauty; a foil; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the beauty - 
fat of the animal creation. Crew. 

Brcafi'co. n.f* \Jbecafgo 9 Span.] A bird 
like a nightingale, feeding on figs and 
grapes ; a fig-pecker. Ftneda. 

The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft. 

And children facred held a martin's neft j 
Till becafcos fold fo dev’lift dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 

To Beca'lm. v*a. [from calm.] 

1. To ftill the element*. 

The moon flune clear on the becalmed flood. 

Dry den. 

2. To keep a (hip from motion. 

A man becalmed at fea, out ol tight of land, in 
a fair day, may look on the fun, or fca, or (hip, 
a whole hour, and perceive no motion. Locke . 

3. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp'ring airs, and the lark's matt in fong. 
Then woo to raufog, and becalm the mind 
Perplex'd with irktome thoughts. Philips. 

Banilh his forrows, aod becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. Addifin. 

Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breaft j 
Perhaps the wind juft (Sifted from the eaft. Pope. 

4. T, becalm and to calm differ in this, 
that to calm is to flop motion, and to be¬ 
calm is to with-hold from motion. 

B e c k m 1. The preterite of Burnt ; which 

fee. 


Because, conjunct, [from by and caufe 

1. For this rcafen that; on this account 
that; for this caufe that. It makes the 
firft part of an illative proportion, ci¬ 
ther cxprefsly or by implication, and is 
anfwered by therefore ; as, / fed be- 
canfc I was afraid ; which is the fame 
with, becaufe I was afraid, therefore I 
fled. 

Haw great (oever the fins of any perfon ar 
Chrift died for him, becaufe he died for all \ and he 
died for thofe tins, becaufe he died for all tins: 
only he muft reform. Hamm end. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of 
thefe as of the other, becaufe the interefts, and 
lufts, and paflions of men arc more concerned in 
the one than the other. ‘Tillotfcn. 

2. It has, in feme fort, the force of a pre- 
poftion ; but, becaufe it is compounded 
of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens 
fibres without breaking, becaufe of the date of ac¬ 
cretion. Arbuthot. 

To Becha'nce. v. n* [from be and 

chance. ] To befal; to happen to: a 
word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My tons, God knows what has bechanced them 

Shahefpeare. 

All happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. Shaft 

Be'chicks, n.f. [ 0 VX***’ &£* a 

cough.] Medicines proper for relieving 
coughs. Did. 

To BECK. v. n* [beacn, Sax, Bec 9 Fr. 
head.] To make a fign with the head. 

To Beck. v* a . To call or guide, as by 
a motion of the head. 

Bell, book, and candle, (hall not drive me bad . 
When gold and filver beck me to come on. Sbak. 

Oh this falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whufe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call’d them 
home. Sbakrfp. Antony and Cleopatra 

Beck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fign with the head; a nod. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and want mi wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. Mitten. 

2. A nod of command. 

Neither the lufty kind (hewed any roughnel 
nor the eafier any idlenefs 1 but ftill like a well- 
obeyed mailer, whole beck is enough for difei- 
pline. Sidney 

Theo forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits, likeft to himfelf in guile. 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear. Milton. 

The menial fair, that round her wait. 

At Helen's beck prepare the room of date. Pope 

To Be'ckon. <v* ar. To make a fign with¬ 
out words. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 

ABt % xix. 3 

When hs had railed my thoughts by tho 
transporting airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, direfled me to approach. 

- Addifon. 

Sudden you mount, you beckon from the (kies ; 
Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife! 

Pope. 

To Be'ckon. <u. a. [from beck 9 or beacn. 
Sax. a fign.] To make a (ign to. 

With her two crooked hands (he tignsdid make. 
And beckon'd him. Fairy Staten* 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it fome impartment did detire 
To you alone. Sbakefpearr. 

With this his diftant friends he beckons nor, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. DryJ. 

To Becli>. *v, a . [of be dyppan. Sax.] 
To embrace* . Did. 
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To Beco"me. *d. ar. pret. / Beeamt ; comp, 
pret. I have Become* [from by and come.] 

1. To enter into fome date or condition, 
by a change from feme other. 

The Lord God breathed into his noftfils the 
breath of life, and man became a living foul. 

Genefis t ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews X became a Jew, that 1 might 
gain the Jews. 1 Conn . ix. 20. 

A (mailer pear, grafted upon a (lock that bear- 
eth a greater pear, will become great. Bacon* 

My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft not fear'd. 
But ftill rejoic’d ; how is it now become 
So dreadful tu thee * Milton* 

So the leaft faults, if mix'd with fairtft deed. 
Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prior » 

. To become of To be the fate of; to be 
the end of; to be the fubfequent or final 
condition of. It is obfervable, that thic 
word is never, or very feldom, ufed 
but with <what 9 either indefinite or in¬ 
terrogative. 

What is then become of fo huge a multitude, as 
would have overfpread a great part of the con¬ 
tinent. Raleigh* 

Perplex'd with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, and alt mankind. Milton . 

The tirft hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perfon's wondering 
what became of all the blood that iftiicd out of the 
heart. Graunt* 

What will become of me then ? for, when he it 
free, he will infallibly accufe me. Dry den* 

What became of this thoughtful bufy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wife. Rogers* 

3. In the following paflage, the phrafe, 

•where is he become? is ufed for, what it 

become of him ? 

I cannot joy, until I be rtfolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is beceme. Shakcfp* 

To Beco'me. of* a* [from Be or By , and 
epemen. Sax. to pleafe.] 

1. Applied to perfens, to appear in a 
manner fuitablc to fomething. 

If I become not a cart as well as another roan, 
a plague on my bringing up. Shahefpeare* 

Why would I be a queen ? becaufe my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dry dm* 

2. Applied to things, to be fuitable go the 
perfon; to befit; to be congruous to the 
appearance, or character, or circum- 
dances, in fuch a manner as to add 
grace ; to be graceful. 

She to her fire made humble reverence, 

And bowed low, that her right well berime, 

And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy S^tten* 
J would 1 had (bme Flowers 0* rib’ fpring that 
might 

Become your time of day; and your's, and your**. 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shake/jpeare* 

Yet be fad, good brothers ; 

For, to fpcak truth, it very well becomes you. Shat. 

Your dflhonouv 

Mangles true judgment, and beicavej tbe (late 
Of that integrity which Ihould become it. Shakefa 
Wicberiy was of my Opinion, or rather 1 of his; 
for it betimes n\c fo to (peak of io excellent a pod. 

Drydm* 

He utterly xeje&ed their fables concerning their 
gods, as not-bteormng good men, much left thofe 
which were worshipped for gods. SrUUngfee*. 

Becoming, patticip. adj. [from Before.} 
That which plcafcs by an elegant pro¬ 
priety ; graceful. It is fometimes ufed 
with the participle /; but generally 
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without toy government of the follow¬ 
ing words. 

Of thee, land boy, I alk no red and white 
To make up my delight. 

No odd becoming graces. 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in face*. 

Suckling. 

Their difeourfes are fuch a* belong to their 
age, their calling, and their breeding; fuch a* 
are bectmhg of them, and ef them only. Dry den. 

•Yet fora* becoming boldnrfa I may ufc ; 

I've wall dclerv’d, nor will he now refufe. Drydau 
Make their pupils repeat the a£tion, that they 
may correft what is eonHrained in it, till it be 

pcrtc&cd into an habitual and booming eafinefs. 

Locke . 

Becg'ming. »./. [from become.] Orna¬ 

ment. A word not now in ufe. 

£ir, forgive me. 

Since my becomings kill me when they not 
Eye well to you- Sbakefpeare. 

Beco'mincly. ad'V. [from becoming.] Af¬ 
ter a becoming or proper manner. 

Beco'mingness. ft. /. [from becoming. 
See To Become.] Decency; elegant 
co 

Nor 

greater in its extent, than the becomrgmfs thereof 
is in its manner and form. Great. 

BED. ft./ [bsb. Sax.] 

1. Something made to Beep on. 

Lying not cred, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the bed ; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the pofturc of the body, is the more 
wholefome. Bacon. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with fcmpulous head* Milton. 
Tbofe ho ufe s then were caves, or homely fheds, 
With twining oxiers fenc'd, and mof* their beds. 

Dry Jen. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place 
to fleep in. 

On my knee* I hegv 

That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft Con of this fecond bed, was, 
after the death of his father, by the lingular 
care and afiettion of his mother, well brought 
up. Clarendon . 

4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 
them out of beds, when they are newly come up, 
and remove them into pots, with better earth. 

Bacon. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high M h«av'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters. Afi/t n. 

The great magazine for all kinds of treafurc 
. is fuppofed to be the bed of the Tiber. We may 
be furt, when the Romans lay under the appre¬ 
hensions of feeing the : r city facked by a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care to bellow fuch 
of their riches that way, as could bell bear the 
water. Addijon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, 
or reported. 

See hoary Albula'r Infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of fmoaking fulphur glide. 

Addijon. 

7. A layer ; a ftrattim; a body fpread 
over another. 

1 Ice no rcalbn, but the furface of the land 
Jhould be as regular as tbat of the water, in the 
HrH production of it) and the Hcata, or beds with- 
h>, lie as even. Burnet. 

9 . To bring to Bed. To deliver of a child. 
It is often ufed with the particle of\ as, 
it* •was brought to bed of a daughter. 
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Teo months after Florimd happen'd m wed. 
And wubrougbt in a laudable manner to bid . Brier. 

9. To make the Bed. To put the bed in 
order after it has been ufed. 

I keep his heufe, and I walk, wring, brew, 
bake, l'cour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do 
all myfclf. Sbakefpeare. 

Bed 0/ a Mortar. [with gunners.] A 
folia piece of oak, hollowed in the mid¬ 
dle, to receive the breech and half the 
trunnions. DiS. 

Bed of a gnat Cun. That thick plank 
which lies immediately under the piece, 
being, as it were, the body of the car¬ 
riage. Diil. 

To Bed. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. To go to bed with. 

They have married me: 

I'll to the Tufcan wars, and never bed her. Slab. 

2. To place in bed. 

She was publickly contrafled, Hated as a bride, 
and folemnly bedded ; and, after Ihe was laid, 
Maximilian'a am ballad nr put his leg, ft rip t naked 
to the knee, between the efpoufa! fheets. Bacon. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 
was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 

4. To few, or plant m earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs fidt downward, upon 
which lay fame of your beft mould to bed yovr quick 
in, and lay your quick upon it. Mortimer. 

5. To lay in a place of red, or feenrity. 

Let coarfe bold hands, from Hinny neft. 

The bedded filh in banks outwreft. Donne. 

A fnakc bedded himfclf under the threlhold of 
a country-houfe. IdEJ 1 range. 

6. To lay in order; to ftratify. 

And as the keeping fotdiers in th’ alarm, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements. 

Start up, and Hand on end. Sbakefpeare. 

To Bed. *v. n . To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and 
afterwards relapfe, he may peffibly fancy that Ihe 
info fled him. iVifeman. 

To Beda'bble. o>. a. [from dabble.\ To 

- wet; to bcfprinkle. It is generally ap¬ 
plied to perfons, in a fenfe including in¬ 
convenience. 

Never lo weary, never fo in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no further go. Sbakefpeare. 

To Beda'ggle, e v. a. [from daggkf] To 

j bemire; to foil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirt in walking. 

To Beda'sh. *v. a. [from da/h.] To be- 
mire by throwing dirt; to befpatter; to. 
wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child. 

Told the- fad ftory of my father's death. 

That all the ftanders-by had wet their cheeks. 
Like trees bedajb'd with rain. Sbakefpeare. 

To Beda wb. *v.m. [fxomdawb.] Todawb 
Over; to befmear; to foil, with fpread- 
ing any vifeous body over it. 

A piteous corfe, a bloody piteous corfe. 

Pale, pale as alhes, all bedawb'd in blood. 

All in gore blood. Shakefpeare. 

To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle .] To 
make the fight dim by too much luftre. 

My miHaken eyes. 

That have been lb bedaxx/td by the Pan, 

That every thing I look on (ccnyth green. Slak. 

Be # d chamber, ft./, [from bed and cham¬ 
ber.] The chamber appropriated to reft. 

They were brought to the king, abiding them 
. in h!a bedchamber. Hayward. 

He was now oac of the btdchapbtr to the prince. 

Clarendon. 
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Be'dclothis. n. A [from bed and clothes* 
It has no fingiuar .] Coverlets fpread 

over a bed. 

For he will be fwine drunk, and in his (Jeep he 
does little harm, fave to his bedclothes about him. 

Shake/i >at €. 

Bedder. \n.f. [from bed.] The nc- 

Bedk'tter. j ther-ilone of an oil-mill. 

Be'dding. n.f [from bed.] The mate¬ 
rials of a bed; a bed. 

There be no inns where meet Tedding may be 
had) fo that his mantle ferv«s him then tor a bed. 

Spcnjer. 

Firft, wiih aftiJuous care from winter keep, 

Weii further'd in the Halls, thy trades Iheep) 

Then fpcead with Hraw the bidding of thy fold,. 
With ferti beneath, to fend the bitter cold. DryJ* 

Arcite return'd, and, as in honour tied. 

His foe wi c h bedding and wi th food fupply'd - DryJ * 

To Bede'ck. v. a. [from deck.] To deck 
to adorn ; to grace. 

Thou fLarn'ft tby fhape, thy love, thy wit. 

And ufeft none ir that true ufe indeed. 

Which Ihould bedeck thy Dupe, tby. love, thy wi*. 

Sb'akcjpi art. 

Ffemale it feems, 

That fo bedeck'd , ornate, and gSy, 

Comes this way. Milton* 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd 1 Hood, 

And writ rnyvidWy with my enemy's blood. Norris «. 

Now Certs, in her prime. 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddicH freight bedeekt. 

Philips. 

Be'dehouse, n. f. [from bebe. Sax., a 
prayer, and houfe. ] An hofpital or alms- 
houfe, where the poor people prayed for 
their founders and bene favors. 

Bede'tter, See Bedder. 

% 

To Bede'w. *v. a. [from dew.] To moi£* 
ten gently, as with the fall of dew. 

Bedov* her pt>ft.ure's grafs with Englilh Hood. 

Sbakejpsare* 

Let all the tears, that Ihould bedew my hetfc, 

Be drops of balm to fan&fy thy head. Sbatafp* 

The countcL received a letter from him, where - 
unto all the while Ihe was writing her mnfwcr. Hip 
bed lived the paper with her teat's. JVottcn. 

What (lender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours. 
Courts thee on role ,in feme pleafsnt cavjL? Milt* 

Balm, from a filvcr box diHill'd around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and feent the facrei 
ground. _ Dry den . 

lie Ibid: and falling tears his face bedew. Dry A. 

Be'dfellow. n./. [from bed and fellow.] 
One that lies in the fame bed. 

He loves your people. 

But tit him not co be their bedfellow. Sbahfp* 
Mifery acquaints a man with Hrangc Icdfaknx* 

Sbakcjpearc • 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow* 
Being fa troublefome a bedfellow f Sbakefpeare.. 

A man wauld as Co on choofe him for his bed¬ 
fellow a3 hts play fellow. L'Efranee. 

What charming bed/Vows, and companions for 
life, men choofe out of fuch women! Addijon • 

To Bedi'ght. w. a. [from dight.] To 
adorn ; to drefs; to fet off: an old 
vs ord, now only ufed in humorous writ¬ 
ings. 

A maiden fine hedight hejiapt to love ; 

The maiden fine bidigbt his love lefrir.s. 

And for the village lie f'rfakes the plains* Gay. 

To Bedi'm, v. a. [from dim.] To make 
dim ; to obfeure ; to cloud; to darken. 

] have bedimm'd 

The noontide fun> call'd forth the mutinous winds. 
And 'twixt the green fea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war. Sbakefpeare. 

To Bedi'zek. *v. a. [from divun.] To 
drefs out: a low word. 

BE'DLAM. 





BED 

SE'DLAM. n.f. [corrupted from Bethle¬ 
hem, the name of a religious houlc in 
London, converted afterwards into an 
holpital for the mad and lunatick.] 

1. A madhoufe; a place appointed for 
the cure :of lunacy 

2. A madman; a lunatick, and inhabitant 
of Bedlam. 

Let 's follow the old ear!, and get the bedlam 
To lead him whe,e he would j his roguift madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any-thing# Sbakefpeare. 

Be'dlam. adj [from the noun.] Belong¬ 
ing to a madhoufe ; fit for a madhoufe. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who with rearing-voices 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify'd bare arms 
Tins, wooden pricks. Sbak.fpcarc. 

Be'dlamite. it. f. [from bedlam .] An 
inhabitant of Bedlam ; a madman. 

If wild ambition in thy bofom reign, 

Alas! thou boaft'ft thy fiber fenfe in vain j 
In thefc poor bedlamites thyfelf furvey, 

Thyfelf lefs innocently irod than they. Fincgerald. 

Be'duaker. *. f. [from ltd and make, ] 
A perfon in the univerfities, whole office 
it is to make the beds, and dean the 
chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my btdmaker, upon 
which I was ruflicated for ever. Sptflator. 

Be'dmate. n.f. [from led and m a/e.] A 
bedfellow ; one that partakes of the 
fame bed. 

Had I fo good occaGon to lie long 
As y-'u, prince Paris, nought but beav'nly biftirrrfs 
Should rob my bedmate ot my company. Sbakrfp. 

Be*'dmouldino. 7 n.f. [from bed 

Be'dding moulding# J and mould.] A 
term uled by workmen, to fignify thofe 
members in the cornice, which are plac¬ 
ed below the coronet. Builder's Did. 
Be'd post. n.f. [from bed and poft.] 'fhe 

lie bed, which 

fupports the canopy. 

I came the next day prepared, and placed her in 
a clear light, her head leaning 1 1 a bed, fl, another 
(landing behind, holding it head] JVtJcman's Surg. 

Be'dpresser. n.f. [from bed and prefix 
A heavy lazy fellow. 

This fmguinecoward, this bedprejfr , this boric- 
hack breaker, this huge hill of fteih. Sbakefpeare. 

To B e d r kc c. l e . ti. [from be and drag¬ 
gle*] To foil the clothes, by fuffering 
them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Bl-unr, no more be fcpn 
Bedraggled in my walks fo green. Swift. 

He Be b r e'n c h.v. a. [from be and drench.] 
To drench; to foak j to faturate with 
moifture. 

Far oft from the mind cf Bolingbrokc 
It i , fuch crimf >n tempeft fhou’d l drench 
The freih green lap of fair king Richard's land. 

Sbaktjp art. 

Be'drid. adj. [from led and ride.] Con¬ 
fined to the bed by age or fickneis. 

Norway, unde of young f ortinbras, 

V’ho, impotent and bedrid , fc-ircrly hears 
Of this hit nephew's purpole. Sbakefpeare. 

Lies he not bedrid $ afid, again, does.nocaiitg* 
But what he did being childiftr ? Sbakfpea r„ 

Now, as a myriad 

Cf ants durft th’emp*ror’i lov’d fnakc invade j 
'i he crawiing galleys, feagulls, finny chips, 

Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid (hips. D trie. 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaufe they 
would not difeover where their money was. Clara i. 

Infirm perf-ms, when they come to be fo weak 
as to be fixed to their beds, held out many years; 
fane have lam bedrid twenty years, J ley. 
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Be'drite. H.f. [from ltd and rite.] The 
privilege of the marriage bed. 

Whofe vews arc, that no bedri{e thail be pa*d 
Till Hymen's torch b- lighted. Shahefpeart. 

T7 Bedro'p. *u. a. [from be and drop.] To 
be(prinkle j to mark with fpots or drops ; 
to fpeckle. 

Nut fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Bedrcp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 

Our plenteous dreams a various race fupply 3 
The filver eel, in Alining volumes roll'd; 

The yellow carp, in feales bedrcp'd with gold. Pc pc. 

Bk'dst a ff. n.f. [bed and fluff.] A wooden 
pin Buck anciently on the fides of the 
bedftead, to hold the clothes from flip¬ 
ping on'eithsr fide. 

iloitefs, accommodate us with a bedfaff. 

Ben 'Jonfcns Every Man in bit Kumrvr. 

Be'dstead. n. f. [from led and ftead. 1 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 

Chironies with (corn rejefling fraoke } 

Stools, tables, chairs, and IcdfUadt broke. Sid ifr. 

Be'dstraw. n.f. [from bed m and flraw.] 
The draw laid under a bed to make it 
foft. 

Fleas breed principally of ft raw or mars, where 
there hath been a little cnoiflure ; or the chamber 
or bedjlraw kept clofe, and not aired. Bacon. 

Beds weaver, n. f. [from bed and 
Jhvervc.] One that is falfe to the bed ; 
one that ranges or fwerves from one bed 
to another. 

She's a bedfwerver, even as bad as thofe 
That vulgars give the boldeft titles to. Sbakfpeare. 

Be'dti me. n.f. [from bed and time.] The 
hour of reft; fleeping-ticne. 

What mafic?, what dances (hall we have, 

To wear away this long age of three hours. 
Between onr after-dipper and bedtime ? bbekfp. 

After evening re pails, till bedtime, their thoughts 
will be beft taken up in the eafy grounds of reli¬ 
gion'. Mitten. 

The (enuring drunkard, if he does not fight 
B' fove h »4 bedtime, takes no reft tint night. Dry . 

To Bedu'nc. *u. a. [from be and dung.] 
To cover, or manure with dung. 

To Bedu'st. *v. a. [from be and duft.] 
To fpiinklc with dnft. 

Bb'dward. ad<v. [from bed and ward.] 
Toward bed. 

In heart 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done. 

And tapers burnt to ltdivard. Sbakefpeare. 

To Bedwa'rf. <v.a. [from be and dwarf] 
To make little ; to hinder in growth ■, 
to Aunt. 

’T:s (hrinklng, not dofc weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedivarfed usa . Dcnr.e. 

Be'dwork. it. /. [from bed and work.] 
Work done in bed ; work performed 
without toil of the hands. 

The dill and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands (hall ftrike, 
When fulnefs call them on, and know, by meafurc 
Of their obfervant toil, the enemy’s weight: 

V/hy this hath not a finger's dignity. 

They call this bcdio&bk, mapp'ry, clofet war. Shaft. 

BEE. n. f. [beo, Saxon.] 

i. The animal that makes honey, remark¬ 
able for its induftry and art. 

So work the honey bees. 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopleJ kingdom. Sbahjp. 

From the Muorifb camp 
There has been heard a diftant humming nolfe, 
Likt^ret disturb'd, and arming ir their hives. Dryd. 

A company of poor inftfts, whereof fame ar-* 
bets, dJi^hteJ with (lowers, and theic fweetnefs^ 
others beetle , delighted with other vlfthd?. Lock . 


BEE 

2. An induftrious and careful perfon# Thii 
flgnification is only ufed in familar lan¬ 
guage. 

Bee-e a ter. n. f [from bee and eat.] A 
bird that feeds upon bees. 

Bee-flower, n.f [from bee and flower.] 
A fpecies of fool-ftones. Miller • 

Bee-garden, n.f. [from bee and garden . J 
A place to let hives ©f bees in. 

A convenient and necefiary plaee ouglit to be 
made choice of for your apiary, or bee-garden. 

Mortimer* 

Bee-hive. n.f. [from bee and hi*ue .] The 
cafe, or box, in which bees are kept. 

Bee-master, n.f [from bee an dmafter.] 
One thnt keeps bees. 

They that aie bee-naJLrs, and have not ca« 
enough of them, mud not expert to reap any con- 
fiderabie advantage by them. Mortimer . 

BEECH, n. f. [bice, cr boc, Saxoa ; 

fagus.] 

There is but one fpecies of this tree at prefmt 
known, except two varieties, with ftriped leaves* 
It will grow to a confiderable ftature, though the 
foil be floney and barren ; as alio, upon the de¬ 
clivities of mountains. The (hade of this tree ia 
very injurious to plants, but Is believed to be very 
falubrious to human bodies. The timber is of 
great u(c to turners and joiners. The maft is very 
good to fatten fwine and deer* Miller • 

Black was the fared:, thick with bcccb it Rood. 

Drydcn. 

Nor is that (prightly wildneft In their notes. 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 


t TLc/iifan+ 

Coniifr- 

belong- 


Be'echen. adj. [bucene. Sax.] 
ing of the wood of the beech ; 
ing to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dine. 
And in plai n btechen veftels fill our wine. Drydcn. 

BEEF, n.f \bceuf, French.] 
i. The flefti cf black cattle prepared for 
food. 

What fay you to* a piece of beef and muftard ? 

Sbakefpeare • 

The fat of roafted beef falling on birds, will 
bafte them. Swift. 

z. An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fit 

for food. In this fonfe it has the plural 

beeves; the Angular is feldom found. 

A pound of man’s fidh 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable. 

As ftcfir of muttons, beeves , or goats. Sbakefpeare •- 

Alcinous flew twelve (beep, eight whitt-tooth’d 
fwine. 

Two crook-haunch'd beeves. Chapman • 

There was net any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we fpent there; and yet they 
had of me fifty beeves among them. Sir Walt. Ral. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gate. 

Sad fpoils of luxury ! the fuitors fate. Pope. 

Beef. adj. [from thefubftantive.] Con¬ 
fiding of the flefti of black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, db not accept 
of a treat of a beef (leak, and a pot of ale, from 
the butcher. Snvift. 

Beef-eater, it. f. [from beef and eat, 
btea ufe the commons is beef when on 
waiting. Mr. Steevens derives it thuf: 
Be f ‘eater may come from beanfeticr, one 
who attends at the fideboard, which was 
anciently placed in a beauftt. The bu- 
finefs of the beefeaters was, and perhaps, 
is Rill, to attend the king at meals.] 
A yeoman of the guard. 

Beef-witted, adj. [from bef and<w/7*} 

Dull; ftupid ; heavy-headed... 

Beef-witted lord*. SIahefpeart. 

Be EMOft* 
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BeVmoi . *./ This word I hive found 
only in the example, and know nothing 
of the etymology, unlcfs it be a corrup¬ 
tion of tymodule, from by and modulus, 
a note ; that is, a note out of the regu¬ 
lar order. 

There be internment In the rife of eight, in 
tones, two beemolt, or half notes; fo«, if you di 
vide the tones equally, .he eight is but (even whole 
and equal notes. Bacon. 

Iren, [beon, Saxon.] The parti tip It pre~ 
tents of To Be. 

Enough that virtue fill'd the fptce between, 
Prov'd fay the ends of being to have be m. Pope. 

Beer. m.f [bir, Wcllh.] Liquor made 
of malt and hops. It is diftinguiihcd 
from ale, either by being older or fmall- 
er. 

Here's a pot of good double beer, neighbour; 

-drink. Sbakefpeare. 

Try clarifying with almonds in new beer, Bacon. 

Flow, Wdlfted 1 flow, like thine infpiicr, betr 
Tho’ ftale, not ripe 5 tho’ thin, yet never clear i 
•So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

. Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho' not full. 

Pope. 

Be # estinc£. See Biestikgs. 

Beet. m.f, [beta, Lat.] The name of 
plant. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common white beet* 
a. The common green beet. 3. The common 
xcd beet* 4. The turnip-rooted red beet. 5., The 
great red but. 6. The yellow beet. 7. The Svnf 
or Chard beet. Miller. 

BEETLE. m.f. [byrel, Saxon.] 

1. An infeft diftinguifhed by having hard 
cafe£ or {heaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 

They are as fhards, and he their beetle. Sbakefp. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon. 

In corporal fuflf'rance finds a pang as great. 

As when a giant dies. Sbakefpeare. 

Others come {harp of fight, and too provident 
for that which concerned their own inter eft; bi 
as blind as beetles in forefeeing this great and com¬ 
mon danger. Knolles's Hifiory of the Turks. 

A grot there was with hoary mols o'eigrown, 
The dafping ivies up the ruins creep. 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle fleep. Garth . 

The butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous 
tribes, that 1 believe, in our own native country 
alone, the fpecies of each kind may amount to one 
hundred and fifty, or more. Ray 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 
with which wedges are driven, and 

pavements rammed. 

if 1 do, fillip me with a three man beetle. Sbak • 

When, by the help of wedges and beet let, i 
image is cleft out of the trunk of fome well-grown 
tree j yet, after all the (kill of artificers to let forth 
fuch a divine block, it cannot one moment fecure 
itlelf from being eaten by worms, or defiled by 
birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stilling feet 

To Be'etle, *v. n . [from the noun.] To 
jut out; to hang over. 

What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the dift*. 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Sbakefpeare. 

Or where ih? hawk 

High in the bectl.ng cliff his airy builds. Thmfon. 

Bbetl eb ro'wed. adj. [from beetle and 
brow.] Having prominent brows. 

Enquire for the beetle-brow'd critic, &c. Swift. 

'Beetlehe'aded. adj. [from beetle and 
head. ] Loggerheaded ; wooden headed; 
having a head ftupid, like the head of 
st wooden beetle. 

A wborcfoa, beeilehtaded, flip-ear'd knave. 

Sbakefpeare. 
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Be^btiestock. m.f. [from beetle and 
flock. ] The handle of a beetle. 

Be'eT* ATE. 1 n f A ]ant 

Bektradish.j 

Beeves, m.f. [The plural of beef.] Black 
cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band fele£V from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair June, 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the length and duration of their days; where¬ 
of there want not examples in animals uniparous, 
flrft, in bifulcous or cloven-hoofed, as^ camels; 
and beeves, whereof there is above a million an¬ 
nually flain in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn. 

And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Pope. 

Be fa'll. *v. n . [from fall. It befell, it 
hath befallen.] 

u To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The word that may befall me in this cafe. Sbak. 

Other doubt poflefll-s me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever'd from roc. Milton. 

This venerable perfon, who probably heard our 
Saviour’s prophecy of the deftruflion of Jcrofa- 
lem, drew his congregation out of thefe unparal¬ 
leled calamities, which befell his countrymen. 

Add if on. 

This difgrate has befallen them, not becaufc 
they deferved it, but becaufe the people love new 
faces. Add if on. 

2. To happen to, as good or neutral. 

Bion afleed an envious man, that was very fad, 
what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befallen unto another man ? Bacon. 

No man can certainly conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perfon, from what befalls him in 
this world. Tillotfon. 

To happen 1 to come to pafs. 

But fince th* affairs of men are ftili uncertain, 
Let's reafon with the worft that may befall. Sbak. 

I have reveal'd 

This difeord which befell, and was in beav'n 
Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton . 

It is ufed fometimes with to before the 
perfon to whom any thing happens; this 
is rare. 

Some great mifehief hath befalV it 
To that meek man. Paradife Lofl. 

, T7 befall of. To become of; to be the 
Bate or condition of: a phrafe little ufed. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'n of them, and thee, till now. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Befi't. t v. a. [from be and ft.] To 
fuit; to be fuitablc to; to become. 

Blind is his love, and beft hefts the dark. Sbak. 
Out of my light, thou ferpentthat name beft 
Befits thee, with him leagued ; thy (elfas falfe. 

Paradife Left. 

I will bring you where ihe fits. 

Clad in fplendour, as bftt 
Her deity. Melton. 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor. 

Art anxioufiy inquifitive to know. Dry den. 

0 Bbfo'ol. *v. a. [from be and fool.] To 
infatuate; to fool; to deprive of under- 
Handing 5 to lead into errour. 

Men befool them lei ves infinitely, when, by vent¬ 
ing a few fighs, they will needs pevfuade them- 
felvcs that they have repented. ^ South. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though 
in nothing more befooled ; the nature of fin being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate. South. 

Befo'r e. prep, [bipopan. Sax.] 

1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further 

before them than the next line; whence it will fol¬ 
low that they can drive to no certain point. Dryd. 

2. In the front of; not behind. 

’ 
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Who Aiall go 

Before them, in a cloud and pillar of fire. 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire. 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate king purfucs. 

Milton, 

3. In the prefence of: noting authority or 
conqueft. 

Great queen of githering*cloudi # 

See we fall before thee • 

IVoftrate we adare thee! Dryden. 

The Alps and Pyrenean fink before him. Addif, 

4. I n the prefence of: noting refpeft 

We fee that bluflting, and carting down of the 

eyes, both are more when we come before many. 

Bacon. 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a 
courtier, when he drtft himfelf in his beft baSic, 
to appear before bis patron. Dryden, 

5. In fight of. 

Pfire the eyes of both our armies here. 

Let us not wrangle. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . Under the cognizance of: noting jurif- 
diflion. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the 
ordinary may litenfc the fu’.t to an higher court. 

a Aylfife. 

7. In the power of: noting the right of 
choice. 

The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of reft, and Providence their guide. 

Milfn. 

Give us this evening; thou haft morn and nighr. 
And all the year, before thee for drlight. Dryden. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own coun* 
fel. Life and death, profperity and deftru&ion, 
are before us. # Tilloefou, 

8. By the impulfc of fomething behind. 

Her part, poor foul l feeming as burdened 
With letter weight, but not with letter woe. 

Was carried with more fpeed before the wind. 

Sbakefpeart • 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful (bore. Dryd, 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it hat before all the books 
which have appeared before it in this kind. Dryd, 

10. In preference to. 

We (hould not prefume to determine which 
{hould be the fitteft, till we fee he hath chofcis 
fome one; which one we may then boldly fay to 
be the fitteft, becaufc he hath taken it before the 
reft. Hooker. 

We think poverty to he infinitely definable before 
the torments of covctoufrr.fs. Taylor • 

11. Prior to; nearer to any thing ; as, 
the eldeit fon is before the younger ia 
fuccefiion. 

I z. Superiour to; as, he is before his com* 
petitors both in right and power. 

Befo're. adv. 

1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 

Hcav’niy bom. 

Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd. 

Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Milton, 

Before two months their Orb with light adorn. 
If heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden, 

2. In time paft. 

Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureft and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never knew before. Dryden, 

3. In fome time lately pafl. 

I fhall refume fome what which hath been before 
faid, touching the queftion beforegoing. Hale, 

4. Previoufly to ; in order to. 

Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe 
to my country, two points are ncceflary. Swift • 

5. To tills time ; hitherto. 

The peaceful cities of th* Aufonian Ihore, 
Lull'd in ]*er eafe, and undifturb'd before. 

Are all on fire. Dryden, 

6. Already 
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6 . Already. 

You tell me, mother, whit I knew before. 

The Phrygian fleet is landed on the fhort. Dryd, 

7. Farther onward in place. 

Thou 'rt io far before. 

The fwifteft wing of recommence la Cow 
To overtake thee. Shakefpeare. 

Befo rehanp. adu. [from btfere and 

band. ] 

1. In a (late of anticipation, or preoccu¬ 
pation : fometimes with the particle 
•with. 

Quoth Hudibras, I am befireband 
In chat already, with your command. Hudson,. 

Your foul has been beforehand with your body. 
And drunk fo deep a draught of promis'd blifs. 
She (lumbers o’er the cup. Dryden. 

9 1 b**e not room for many reflections ; the fail 
cited author has been beforehand with me, in its 
proper moral. Addifin. 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. 

His profeflion la to deliver precepts leceflary to 
eloquent fpeech $ yet fo, that they w iich receive 
them, may be taught beforehand the (kill of fpeak- 

^ Hooker . 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills. 
Sir Roger ufed to bargain beforehand , to Cut off a 
quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. Arbuthnoe. 

3. Antecedently; aforetimes. 

h would be refitted by fuch as had beforehand 
mfted the general proofs of thegofpel. Asterbury. 

4. In & date of accumulation, or fo as that 
more has been received than expended. 

Stranger’* houfe is at this time rich, and much 
beforehand \ for it hath laid up revenue thefc 
thirty-feven years. Bacon. 

5. At firft ; before any thing is done. 

# What is 1 man’s contending with infuperable 
difficulties, but the rolling of Sifyphus's ftone up 
• ^ kill, which is foon beforehand to return upon 
him again i L'Eflrange. 

B£ro retime. ad<v. [from bifort and 
time.'] Formerly ; of old time. 

Beforethm in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire 
of God, thus he fpake. 1 Samuel. 

To Befo rtukb, <v. n. [from be and for¬ 
tune. To happen to ; to betide. 

I g've confent to go along with you j 
Recking as little what bethleth me, 

A® much I wiih all good befortuxe you. Sbakefp. 

To Befo'ul. *v.a. [from be and foul.] To 
make foul; to foil; to dirt, 
^Beeri'end. «/.*. [from and friend.] 
To favour; to be kind to ; to counte¬ 
nance ; to (hew friendihip to ; to beneiit. 

If it will pkafe Carfar 
To be (b good to Car far, as to hear roe, 

I (hall befeech him to befriend himfelf. Sbakefp. 

Now, if your plot* be ripe, you axe befrie dad 
With opportunity. Denham. 

See them embarked. 

And tell me if the winds and Teas befriend them. 

_ Add'd n. 

Be thou the firft true merit to befriend ; 

Hi* praife is loft, who ftays till all commend. Pope. 
Brother-(errants mnft befriend one another. 

r* D 0 Swift. 

to Be f r 1 n c e .*v.a. [from be and fringe. ] 

To decorate, as with fringes. 

When 1 flatter, let my dirty team 
Clothe fo ice- line tvunlrt. ap. __ 


BEG 

See how they beg an alms of flattery. Yeung. 

1. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof. 

We have not begged any principles or ftippofi. 
turns, for the proof of this * but taken that com¬ 
mon ground, which both Moles and at! antiquity 
prelect. ^ Bur J % 

Bece t. if. a. bigot f or begat j I have 
Legotten , or begot, [begertan, Saxon, to 
obtain. See To Get.] 

I. To generate; to procreate; to become 
the father of, as children. 

But firft come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove’s fwcet paradife, of day and night. 

Which do the feafonS of the year allot. Spenfer. 

1 talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

notWB « but vain phantaiy. Shakefpeare . 
Wl|o hath begotten me thefe, feeing I have loft 
my children, and am defolate i Jfaiab. 

’Twas be the nobk Claudian race begat. Dryd. 

_ Love is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expiation fed. Granville. 
To produce, as effefls. 

If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 

For it is done. Shakefpeare. 

My whole intention was to beget, in the 'minds 
of men, magnificent fentiments of God and his 

workj * Cbeym. 

3. To produce, as accidents. 

Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 
Begete a thou fan d dangers ? Denham. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with on, or nport, 
before the mother. 

Begot open 

Hia mother Martha by his father John. Sp Batcr^ 

Bece'tter. n.f [from beget.] He that 
procreates, or begets; die father. 

For what their prowcf® gain’d, the law declares 
Is to therafelves alone, and to their heirs 1 
No (hare of that goes back to the begetter. 

But if the (bn fight* well, and plunders better— 

,, . , Dryden. 

Men continua the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, and often againft the con- 
fent and will, of the begetter . Locke. 

Be ccar. n. Jf. [from beg. It Is more 
properly written begger ; but the com¬ 
mon orthography is retained, becaufe 
the derivatives all preferve the a.] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has 
nothing but what is given him. . 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and 
hfteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to fet 
them among princes. Samuel. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a noblenefs 
and dignity. Broome. 

2. One who furplicates for any thing; a 

for > 


*. To deprive. * 

Neceffity, of matter beggar'd, 

Will nothing flick our perfons to arraign 
In ear and ear. Sbakefp can, 

3. To exhauft. 

For her perfon. 

It beggar'd alt defeription ; (he did lie 
In her pavilion, doth of gold, of tiffue, 
Oer-pifturing Venus. Shakefpeare. 

Be ggarliness. ft. f. [from beggarly .J 
The date of being beggarly ; mean- 
nefs; poverty. 

Be ggarly. adj. [from beggar.J Mean ; 
poor; indigent; in the condition of a 
beggar; ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do (hake me off 
To heggar/y divorcement, love him dearly. ShaK 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Sbakefp. 

Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fel¬ 
low as Cromwell entering the parliament-houfe, 
*ith a thread .bare, forft cloak, and greafy hat, 
could have fufpected that he (hould, by the murder 
of one king and the banifliment of another, aicend 
the throne l South. 

The next town has the reputation of being ex¬ 
tremely poor and beggarly. Addijon. 

Corujbdes, by extieme parfimony, laved thirty- 
four pounds out of a beggarly fellowfliip. Swift. 

Bb'ggarly . ad<v. [from beggar.] Mean- 


tgently 

hath he 


revealed, 


^ ' JL - / F -' 

Touching God himfdl. __ 

it is his delight to dwell" beggarly t and that he 
taketh no pleafure to be worshipped, faying only 
in poor Cottage* ? Hooker, 

Be'cgary. ft. f. [from beggar. 1 Indi¬ 
gence ; poverty in the utmoft degree. 

On he bi ought me into fo bare a houle, that it 
was the pidlure of mtferabio happinefs and rich 
I'ZZarj. Sidney. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay there is no fin but to be rich c 
And being rich, my virtue then (hall be. 

To fay there is no vice but beggary. Shakefpeare. 

We muft become not only poor for the prefen t, 
but reduced, by further mortgages, to a Rate of 
beggary for endlefs year* to come. Swift. 

To BEGm •u. ft. I began , or begun; I 
have begun, [begum an, Sax. from be, or 
fy to, and gangan, gaan, or gan, to go.} 


3 


petitioner ; for which, beggar is a harfh 
and contemptuous term. 

What fubjefta will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dry den. 

. One who a/furacs what he doea nnr 


» * —-^ jp JF ^ ^ ^ m ^ 

J he mis of Bedlam and $ofao. 

To BEG. *v. n. [beggereu. Germ.] 

upon alms; to live by alkine 
others. 

I cannot dfg ; to beg I am aihamed. 

To Beg. *v. a. 

I. To a(k; to tec k by petition. 

He want to Pilate, and togged the body. 

Aiattbtw 

s 


Pope. 

To Jive 
relief of 

Luke. 


prove. 

Thefe (hameful beggars of principles, who give 
this precarious account of the original of things, 
alTume to themfelvei to be men of realba. Tillotf. 

To Be'gcar. <u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o reduce to beggary; to impoverifti. 

VV hofe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave. 
And beggar'd your* for ever. Sbakejpeare. 

They (hall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar 
the prefent fp inner, Craunt. 

The mifrr 

With heav'n, for twopence, cheaply wipes 

(core. 
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1. To enter upon foroething new ; applie 
to perfons. 

Begin every day to repent; not that thou (houldft 
at all defer it; but all that is paft ought to feem 
little to thee, feeing it is fo in itfelf. Begin the 
next day with the fame zeal, fear, and humility, 
a* if thou hadft never begun before. Taylor. 

2. To commence any aftion or (late; to 
do the firft aft, or firft part of an aft j 

to niake the firft ftep from not doing to 
doing. 

They began at the ancient men which were be¬ 
fore the houfe. Exekiel , 

By peace we will begin . Shakefpeare - 

I’ll (ing of heroes and of kings s 
Begin, my mufe ! Cowley. 

Of thefe no more you hear him (peak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek ; 

Thefe, rang’d and (how’d, (hall in their turns 
Remain obfeure as in their urns. Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his Band 
Was lib’raK to the pow’rs of high command. Dryd. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin (hall conceive. Pipe. 

3. To enter upon exigence ; as, the world 
b gan ; the praftice began. 

I am as free as Nature firft made man, 

Fro the bafe laws of (ervitude began. 

When wild in woods the noble lavage ran. DryJi 

4. To have its original. 

And thus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmwe. 

V 1 from. 
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From Nimrod firft the fangc chace began { 

A mighty hunter, and his game was nun* Pope. 

5. To lake rife; to commence. 

Judgment mud begin at the houlc of God. 

1 Peter. 

The fong begun from Jove. D’jden. 

AH began. 

All ends, in love of God and love of mu. Pope. 

6 . To come into ait. 

Now and than a figh he Hole, 

And tears began to flow. Dryd/ts. 

To Begi'k. •v, a. 

1. To do the firft ait of any thing 5 to 
pafs from not doing to doing, by the 
firft aft. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the Tong. Pope, 

They have been awaked, by thefe awful fccncs, 
to begin religion^ and, afterwards, their virtue 
has improved itfelf into more refined principles, by 
divine grace. Watts. 

2 . To trace from any thing, as the £rft 
ground. 

The apoflle begins our knowledge in the crea¬ 
tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 

Locke. 

3. To begin *witb. To enter upon; to fall 
to work upon. 

A leffon which requires fo much time to learn, 
had need be u|)y begun with. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Beginner. #*. yi JYrom begin.] 

j . He that gives the firft caufe, or origi¬ 
nal, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crimeon crime, and grief on grief, 
To lofs of lore adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge-both with a third mifchlef, 
And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Spenfer. 

'Socrates malceth Ignatius, the bi&op of An¬ 
tioch, the firft beginner thereof, even under the 
apoftles themfelves. Hooker. 

2. An unexperienced attempter; one in 
his rudiments; a young practitioner. 

Pa Uadi us, behaving himfelt nothing like a be¬ 
ginner , bought the hpnour to the Iberian fide. 

Sidney. 

They arc, to beginners, an eafy and famili 
introduction $ a mighty augmentation of all vir¬ 
tue and knowledge in fuch as are entered before. 

Hooker. 

I have taken a lift of fevera! hundred words in 
a fermon of a new beginner, which not one hearer 
could pofftbly understand. Swift. 

Be g i'n n i n g, n.f [from begin ,] 

i. The firft original or caufe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, 
whether from the head or the heart, the body 
moves and afts by a content of all its parts. Swif t. 

2- The entrance into gift, or being* 

In the beginning God created the heavens and 

- the earth. Gercfis. 

3. The ftate in which any thing firft is. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth (how; 
We may our end by our beginning know. Da:bun. 

4. The rudiments, or firft grounds or ma- 

. terials. 

By;viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, jut, 
Wakes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow : 

Thus fiihes firft to (hipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

Dry den. 

The undemanding is palfive; and whether or 
not it will have thefe begum mgs, and materials of 
knowledge, is not in its own power* Locke. 

5. Th^ firft part of any thing. 

The cautes and dc6 ns of an aft ion, are the 
beginnirg ; the efffts of theft caufes, and the 
d fficdl les that are nut with in the execution of 
thefe figns, ar** the mi die; and the unravelling 
a djc.tjutjon of thc& d fli.ukies, are the end. 

Broome. 


BEG 

To Beoi'rd, «/. a, I begirt, or begirded; I 
have begirt, [from be and gird. ] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

2. To furround ; to encircle ; to # cncom- 
pafs. 

Begird th’ Almighty throne, 
Befeechlng, or befieging. Milter. 

Or ihould (he, confident * 

As fitting queen adorn’d on bcauty^s throne, 
Pefcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Mdton. 

A*-home furrounded by a fervile crowd. 

Prompt to abufc, and in detraction loud : 

Abroad begirt with men, and (words, and fprars j 
His very ftate acknowledg : ng his fears. Prbr. 

3. To fhut in with a fiegc ; to beleaguer; 
to block up. 

It was fo dofcly begirt, before the king's march 
Into the weft, that the, council humbly defired his 
majeity, that he would relieve it. £ larendon . 

To Begi'rt. •v. a. [This is, I think, only 
a corruption of begird ; perhaps by the 
printer.] Tobcgird. bee Begird. 

And, Lenfulus, begirt you Ponipcy’c houfc. 

To fciac hh fons alive j for they are they 
Mnft make our peace with him. Ben J&nfcn. 

BE'GLERBEG. n.f. [Turkiflu] The chief 
governour- of a province among the 
Turks. 

TVBecna'w. *v, a, [from be and gnaw ,] 
To bite; to eat away; to corrode ; tjo 
nibble. 

Hh horfe is ftark fpoiled with the daggers, 
begraxvn with the hots, waid in the back, and 
(houlder-fhotten. Shakjpeart. 

The worm of confdence ftilt legnaov thy foul. 

Sbakefpe/src's Richard III. 

Beco'ne. interjcdl. [only a coalition of 
the words be gone.'] Go away ; hence; 
hafte away. 

Begone ! the goddefs cries with ftem difdain. 
Begone! nor "dare the hallow’d ft ream to ft Ain. 

She fled,'for ever banifh’d from the train. Addifcn. 

Beg enr . ) The participle pajfjtve of the 

Beco'tten. J verb beget. 

Remember that thou waft beget of them. Ecclus. 
The firft he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But bate begotten on a Theban (lave. Diyden. 

To Begr ease. *v.a. [from be and greafe.] 
To foil or dawb with unftuous or fat 
matter. 

To Begrime, w. a . [from be and grime. 

Sec Grime and Grim.] To foil with 

dirt deep imprefled; to foil in fuch a 

manner that the natural hue cannot 

eafily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefti 
As Oian’s vifage, is now begrim’d, and black 
As my own face. Shakfpeare. 

To Begui'le. •v. a, [from be itn d guile.] 

1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

This 1 fay, left any man.fhould l egui’e you 
with enticing wards. t Ifjians. 

The ferpent me bcguiVd , and I did eat! Mi/ton, 
Whofoever fees a man, who Would have be¬ 
guiled and impofed upon him by making him 
believe a lye, he may truly fay, chat is the man 
who would have ruined me. South, 

2. To deceive; to evade. 

Is wretchedneis depriv'd that benefit. 

To end itfelf by death ? ’Tis yet fomc comfort. 
When mifery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 

And fruftrvte his proud will. Shakrjpeare. 

3. To deceive pleafingly; to amufe. 

.. Sweet, leave me here awhile ; 

My (pi its grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The’ted ous dav with Accd. Sbuktjpearc. 

V. Jih hefc fomc rimes (he doth her tins.* tiguile j 
Thcfc do-fcy liu her phaatafy pofiefs. Sir J, Davies, 
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Becu'n. The participlepajji-vc of begin • 

But thou, bright morning ftar,* thou fifing fun. 
Which in tbefc latter times haft brought to light 

Thofe myfteries, that fincc the world begun 
Lay hid in daiknefs and eternal night. Sir J. Dart, 

Beha'lf. n, f. [This word Skinner de¬ 
rives from half, and interprets it, fer 
my half 9 , as, for my part • It feems to 
me rather corrupted from behoof , profit; 
the pronunciation degenerating eafily 
to behafe ; which, in imitation of other 
words fo founded, was written, by thofe 
who knew not the etymology, behalf,] 

1. Favour; caufe favoured; we fay in 
behalf, but for the fake. 

He was in confidence with thofe who defigned 
the deftruftion of Strafford; again ft whom he 
had contra died fome prejudice, in the behalf of his 
nation. Clarendon. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marena would fee it bleed in his behalf. Add,fon. 

Never was any nation bleflird with more frequent 
interpoficions of divine providence in its behalf, 

Atterbwy, 

2, Vindication 5 fupport. 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian 
knights, in the behalf of his miftrefs’s beauty. 

Stdrey, 

' • Left the fiend. 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant polfcfiion, fome new trouble raife. Milter. 

Others believe that, by die two Fortunes, were 
meant profperity or affliction \ and product, ip 
their behalf, an ancient monument. Addij.tr. 1 . y. 

To Bkha've. <v. a. [from be and bevue.] 

1. To carry; to conduct: ufed almofl 
always with the reciprocal pronoun. 

We behaved not curfelves di formerly among^you# 

Tbejf. 

M mifeft figns came from heaven unto thofe 
that behaved themfelves manfully. a Maccabnu- 

To their wills wedded, to their errours (laws. 
No man like theory they think, bmfilf behaves. £ 

Denham. 

We fo live, and fo aft, as if we were fecurc of 
the final ifiue and event of things, however we 
may behave ourfcivet. Atferbury, 

2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe 
of, to govern ; to fubdue; to difeipline: 
fiut tins is not now ufed. 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot fo eaiy mifs. Fairy 

With fuch fober and uunoted pafihn 
did behave his anger ere *twas fpent. 

As if hchad but prov'd an argument. Shakefpeare. 

To Beha've. <v. n. To ad; to conduct 
one’s felf. It is taken either in a good 
or a bad fenfe ; as, he beha ved well or ill. 

Beha'viour. n.f. [from behemt.] 

1. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether 
good or bad ; manners 5 carriage, with 

refpett to propriety. 

M pfa, curious in any thing but her own gOod 
behaviour, followed Zclmane. Sidney. 

2. External appearance with refpe& to 
grace. 

He marked, in Dora's dancing, good grace and 
handfome behaviour. - Sidney. 

3 . Geflure ; manner of aft ion, adapted to 

particular occafiona. 

Well witnefiing the mrft fubmiflive behaviour 
that a thralled heart could exprefs. Sidney. 

When we make profeifion of our faith, we ftsnd5 
when we acknowledge our (ins, or leek unto Cod 
for favour, wc fall down; bccaufe the gefture of 
conftancy becomech us beft in the one, in the other 
the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, 
when he dedicates hi- behaviour to love. Sbakrfp. 

And 
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And he changed Ms behavknr before them* and 
feigned himfclf mad in their hands. l Samuel, 

4. Elegance cf manners ; gracefulnefs. 

The beautiful prove accomplifted, but not of 
great $iiit $ *nd ftady, for the moil part, rather 
behaviour than virtue. Bacon. 

He who advifetb the philofopher, altogether 
devoted to the Mufts, retimes to offer facrifice 
to the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfedl without behaviour, JVotton. 

c. Conduftj general practice; courfe of 
life. 

To him, who hath a profpedt of the date that 
attends men after this life, depending on their 
behaviour here, the meafuret of good and evil are 
changed. Locke. 

6. To be upon one*t behaviour, A familiar 
phrafe, noting fuch a (late as requires 
great caution; a (late in which a failure 
in behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves are upon their behaviour to a 
fuperiour power. L'EJirange. 

To Behe'ad. v, a. [from be and head,] 
To deprive of the head; to kill by cut¬ 
ting off the head. 

His breeding he underwent with all chrifiun 
magnanimity. Clarendon, 

On each fade they fly, 

fly chains connext, and, with definitive fweep. 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was beheaded in the reign 
of qu£en Elizabeth. Addifon. 

Behb'ld. participle pajfivt from behold j 
which fee. 

All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! Pope. 

B/hbmoth. n.f. Behemoth, in Hebrew, 
Signifies beads in general, particularly 
the larger kind, (it for lervice. But Job 
{peaks of an animal behemoth , and de- 
kribes its properties. Bochart has taken 
much care to make it the hippopotamus , 
or river-horfe* SanBius thinks it is an 
ox. The Fathers fuppofe the devil to be 
meant by it. But we agree with the ge¬ 
nerality of interpreters, that it is the 
elephant. Calmet . 

Behold now behemoth, which 2 made with thee; 
he eateth grafs as an ox- Job, 

Behold 1 in plaited mail 

Behemoth rears hi* head. Thomfok. 

Be'hin. ) *. f Valerian roots. Alfo a 

Be if. . 5 fruit refcmbling the tamarifk, 
from which perfumers extract an oil, Ditf. 

Be he st. n.f. [from be and heft ; hsey, 
Saxon. J Command ; precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her 
parents b-befit, without framing, out of her own 
will, the forechoofmg of any thing. Sidney. 

Such joy he had their dubborn hearts to quell, 
And flurdy courage tame with dreadful awe. 

That hi> iebefi they fear’d as a proud tyrant’s law. 

, Spenjer. 

I, meflenger from ever-lifting Jove, 

In his grra* ns me thus his bebejf do tell, fair fan. 

To vhit oft thofe happy tribes. 

On high let fit his ang?ls to and fro 

PafaM frequent. Milton. 

Jn heav’n God ever bled, and -Ms divine 
Bthefit obey, worchicft to be obey’d! Milton. 

To Behi'cht. v. a. pret. behot, part, be - 
Light, [from hatan, to promife, Sax.] 

1. To promife ; this word is obfolctc. 

* £ir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 
t T p rod from drowfy couch, and him add reft 
U nto the journey which he had btbigbt. Fairy 

2. To entrufl; to commit. 

*1 hat mod zUriou. houfe that clift’reth bright, 
Whereof the key* are to thy tuad.Fr/i-fcf 
By wife Fidelia. 1 liry Supd? 

Voi. I. 
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3. Perhaps to callj to name: Light being 
often pnt, in old authors, for named , or 
was named, 

Behi 'tny.prep. [hinban, Saxon.} 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomates hafted with harquebufiers, which he 
had caufed his horfemen to take behind them upon 
their hoefes. Knolles. 

2. On the back part; not before. 

She came in the prefs behind , and touched him. 

Mark. 

3. Towards the back. 

The Benjamites looked behind them. Judges. 

4. Following another. 

Her huiband went with her, weeping Behind her. 

Samuel. 

5. Remaining after the departure of fome- 
thing elfe. 

He left behind him myfelf and a fiflfer, both bom 
in one hour. Shakefpeare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the 

» prefent, but they leave peace and contentment 

* behind them. t ‘Tiilotjon. 

6 . Remaining after the death of thofe to 
whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publish, was but a fmall 
part of what he left behind him. Pope. 

7. At a didance from fomething going be¬ 
fore. 

Such is the fwifbiefs of your mind. 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our fenfe behind* 

Drydtn . 

8. Inferiour to another; having the pofte- 
riour place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this firft houfe of God, 
a (econd was ere&ed; but with fo great odds, that 
they wept, which beheld how much this latter 
came behind it* Hooker. 

9. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir'd behind his daughter's bed. 

He, for approaching deep, compos'd his head. Drjd » 

Behi'nd. adv. 

1. Out of fight; not yet produced to view; 
remaining. 

We cannot he fure that we have all the parti¬ 
culars before us; and thaq there is no evidence 
behind, and.yet unfeen, which may caft the proba¬ 
bility on the oth«w fide. Locke. 

2. Mod of the former fenfes may become 
adverbial , by fupprefling the accusative 
cafe i as, I left my money behind, or 
behind me. 

Behindhand, adv. [from behind and 
band .} 

f. In a date in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, fo that 
left is to be received, or more perform¬ 
ed, than the natural or jud proportion. 

Your trade would fuller, if your being behind¬ 
hand has made the natural ufe fo high, that your 
tradefman cannot live upon'his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
fonvardneft. In this fenfe, it is followed 
by with. 

Confider, whether it is not better to be half a 
year behindhand with the fafhionablc part of the 
world, than to ft rain beyond his circumftance*. 

Speftaior. 

3. Shakefpeare ufes it as au adjeftive, but 
licentioufly, for backward ; tardy. 

And chefe thy offices. 

So rarely kind, are au interpreters 
Of my behindhand flacknefi. Shakefpeare. 

To BEHOXD. v. a , pret. I beheld, I have 
beheld, or beholden, [behealban, Saxon.] 
To view; to fee ; to look upon : to 
behold is A o fie, in an cmphatical or in- 
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Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear 
with thine cars. Exekieh 

When Thefialians on horfeback were beheld afar 
off*, while their horfes watered, while their heads 
were dcprelfed, they were conceived by the fpcMo¬ 
tors to be one animal. Browne's VulgarErrears. 

Man looks aloft, and, with ere&ed eyes. 

Beholds his own hereditary (kies. Dryden, 

At this the former tale again he told. 

With thond’ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Dry 3 * 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold. 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold f Pope. 

Beho'ld. inter]eB. [from the verb.] Sees 
lo: a word by which attention is excited, 
or admiration noted. 

Behold! I am with tbee, and will keep thee. Gen, 
When out of hope, behold her 1 not far ofi> 

Such os I faw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven qould bellow. 

To make her amiable. Milton, 

Beholden, particip. ad], [ gehouden , 

Dutch ; that is, held in obligation. It 
is very corruptly written beholding .] 
Obliged; bound in gratitude : with the 
particle to. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden 
to your wives for. Shakefpeare, 

Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little look'd for at your helping hands. Shak, 

1 found you next, in refpeft of bond, both of 
near alliance, and particularly of communication in 
(t'udics : wherein i mull acknowledge myfelf be¬ 
holden tc you. Bacon, 

1 think myfelf mightily beholden to you for the 
reprehen lion you then gave us. Addifon . 

We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, can¬ 
not conceive what favage creatures they would be 
without it; and how much beholden we are to that 
wife contrivance. , After bury. 

Beho'lder. a./. [from behold.] Spec¬ 
tator ; he that looks upon any thing. 

Was this the face. 

That, like the fun, did make beholders wink ? Shah. 

Theft besfts among, 

Beholders rude, and (hallow to difeern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except. 

Who fees thee ? Milton* 

Things of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife Maker’s than beholder p fight. Denham* 
The jufiling chiefs in rude encounters join, 

Each fair beholder trembling for her knight. 

Granville. 

The charitable foundations, in the church of 
Rome, exceed all the demands of charity ; and ' 
raife envy, rather than companion, in the breafta 
of beholders. Atterbury . 

Be h o'l ding. adj. [corrupted from bthbld* 
tnJ] Obliged. See Beholden. 

Beho'ldinc. n.f. Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular be - 
holdings , hath exprefled this my teftimony. Car rtf. 

Beho'ldinc ness. n.f. [from beholding*, 
mittaken for beholden .] The (late of 
being obliged. 

The king ihvited us to his court, fo as I mail 
acknowledge a beboldingaefi unto him. Sidney • 
In this my debt I feem'd loth to confcis. 

Iff that I (hunn*d beholdingnefs, Donne. 

Be h o'o f. n.f. [from behoove . ] That which 
behooves; that which, is advantageous ; 
profit; advantage. 

Her majefty may alter any thing of thofe laws, 
for her own behoof, and for the good of the people^ 

Speifer. 

No mean recompcnce it brings 
To yoat behoof: if 2 that region loft, 

AII ul urpat on thence cxpcll'd, reduce 

To her original da knefs, and your fway. MJtot r. 

We.t thou feme ftar, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of (h ik'd Olympus by ^ntl'chance didft fall} 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Task up, and in fit place did rtin'Uze* Milton. 
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Becaufe it was for the behoof of the animal* that* 
wpoa any foddeft accident. It might be awakcrted^ 
there were so (huts or (topples made for the 
*aru Ray. 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of go¬ 
vernment, unleft there were a way taught, how to 
know the perfon Ep whom belonged this power and 
dominion. Loth. 

To BEHO'OVE. <v. n. [behojran, Saxon, 
it is a duty.] To be fit; to be meet: 
either with reipeft to duty* necefiky, or 
convenience. It is ufed only imper- 
fonally with */. 

Fyr better examination of their quality, it bt- 
hoovetb the very foundation and root, the higheft 
weli-fpring and fountain of them, to be di (covered. 

Hooker. 

He did fo prudently temper his pa (lions, as that 
none of them made him wanting in the offices of 
life, which it behooved or became him to perform. 

jitter bun. 

But (hould you lure the monarch of the brook. 
Behoove* you then to ply your fioeft art. ‘fbomfem. 

Beho'oveful. adj. [from behoof .] Ufeful ; 
profitable; advantageous. This word is 
loraeWhat antiquated. 

H is very bebooveful is thia country of Ireland, 
where there are wafte deferts full of graft, that the 
fame (hould be eaten down. Stenfer. 

Laws are many timet full of imperfections; 
and that which is fuppofed beboovtful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious*. Hooker. 

. Madam, we have cull'd fucb neceflarics 
As are bebooveful for our ftate to-morrow. Sbak. 

it may be moft beboovtful for princes, in mat¬ 
ters of grace, to tranfadfc the fame publickly: fo 
it Ts as requifitc, in matters of judgment, punifh- 
tnent, and cenfure, that the fame be tranfa&ed 
privately. Clarendon. 

Beho'ovefully. ad'v. [from bebooveful .] 
Profitably; ufefully. 

Te l us of more weighty dillikes than thefe, and 
that may more bcbeevefullj import the reform ition. 
i . Stenfer. 

Be ho # t. [preterite, as it feems, of be bight, 
to promife.] 

With (harp intended fling fo rude him fmote. 
That to the earth him drove as flricken dead, 

Ne living wight would have him life bebot. Fairy 

BeTnc. particip . [from be.] 

Thdfc, who have their hope in another life, 
look upon themfelves as being on tbeir padage 
through this. Atlerbury. 

Bering, n.f. [from be.] 

i. Exigence ; oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their firft 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 

mlCm . Hooker• 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Tho’ author of her bang, and being there, Davies. 

There is none but he. 

Whole being 2 da fear t and under him 
My genius is rebuked. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Tkcc, Father, firft they fung, omnipotent. 
Immutable, immortal; infinite, 

Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, 

Frnmtain of light l Milton't Para,fife Lff. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us bring , 
taifing us from nothing to be an excellent creation. 

*Taylor'i Guide to Devotion. 
Confidcr every thing as not yet in being 5 then 
examine, if it muft needs have been at all, or what 
oth-*r ways it might have been. Bentley. 

%. A particular (late or condition. 

'Tbof* happy fpirits which, ordain’d by fate. 

For f.iture being and new bodies wait. Dryicn. 

Heav-n from ali creatures hides the b.»ok offatc; 
Fiom b utes (vhat men, from men what fpirirs 
know § 

Or who could fuficr being here below ? Pope. 

As now your own, our brings were of old. 

And ohcc inclos’d in woman's beauteous mould. 

Pope. 
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person exiting, 

fair, yet falfe! ah being form'd to cheat 
By teeming kindneft, mist wiui deep deceit! Dryd. 

It is folly to feek the approbation of any behtg, 
befidcs the fupre me; bectufe no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and becaufe we can 
procure no confuierable advantage from the- ap¬ 
probation of any other being. Addifon , SpeSator. 

Bering. conjunct . [from be.] Since. Di&. 




My gracious duke. 

Be 't fo (he will not here, before your grace, 

' Content to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sbakefp• 

ToBsla'bour. *v. a. [from be and la¬ 
bour.] To beat; to thump; a word in 
low fpeech. 

What feveral madnefles in men appear! 

Oreftcs runs from fancy'd furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmlcfs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. 

Dryden. 

He fees virago Nell belabour , 

With his own ftaff, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

ToBela'ce. *v.a. [afea term.] Tofaften; 
as, to belace a rope. DiH. 

BeT.amie. n.f. [ belamie , Fr.] A friend; 
an intimate. This word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 

Pour'd out his life, and lafl philofophy. 

To the fair Critias, his deareft bdamie• Fairy j^. 

Be'lAMO uiu n.f. [belamour, Fr.] Gal¬ 
lant ; con fort; paramour: obfolete. 

Lo, lo, how brave (he decks her bounteous bow’r 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets. 

Therein tofluoud her fumptuous bclamour. Fahy£ J. 

Bela'ted. adj. [from be and late.] Be¬ 
nighted ; out of doors late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide. 

Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees. 

Or dreams he tees. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Or near Flcetditch’s ooxy brinks. 

Belated, feems. on watch to lie. Swift. 

To Bel a' y. v. a. [from be and lay\ as, 
to f waylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for.] 

1. To block up ; to flop the paflage. 

The fpeedy horfe alt paflages beuy. 

And (pur their fmoaking fleeds to crofs their way. 

Dryden. 

2. To place in ambufh. 

GainAfuch flrong caftlcsnetdethgreater might. 
Than thofefmall forces ye were viontbelay. Spenjer. 

To Bela y a rope • [a fea term.] To fpUce 5 
to mend a rope, by laying one end over 
another. 

To BELCH. *v. n. [bealcan, Saxon.] 

I. To ejedt the wind from the llomach ; 
to erudl. 

The fymptoms are, a four fmcll in their faeces, 
belcbings, and diftenfions of the bowels. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. To ifliie out, as by emulation. 

The waters boil, and, belching from below. 

Black fauds as from a forceful engine throw. Dryd. 

A triple pile of plumes his crefl adorn'd, 

On which with belching flames Chimacra burn’d. 

Dryden. 

Yd Belch. *v. a. To throw out from the 
iftomach; to ejefcl from any hollow place. 
It is a word implying coarfenefs, hate¬ 
ful nefs, or horrour. 

They are all but ftomachs, and wc ail but food ; 
They cat us hungsrly, and, when they’re full, 
Thcv be/tb us. Shekelpare. 

The bitternafs of it l now Ukb from my heart. 
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Immediate in a flame; 

But foon ob (cur'd with fmoke, all heav’n appear'd. 
From thofe deep-throated engines belch'd. Milton. 

The gates that now 

Stood Open wide, bdebing outrageous flame 
Far into chaos, fince the fl^nd pafs’d through. 

Mikou. 

Rough as their favage lord j who pang'd the wood. 
And, Wt with acorns, bdeb'd theii windy food. 

. Dryden. 

There belch'd the mingled dreams of wind and 
blood. 

And human fle(h,his indigefted food. 

When I an am'rous kits defign’d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. 

Belch-, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The of crudlation. 

i. A cant term for malt liquor, 

A fudden reformation would follow, among all 
forts of people ; porters would no longer be drunk 
with belch. Dennis. 

Be loam, n.f. [belle dame, Ighich, in old 
French, fignified probably an old wo¬ 
man, e S belle age , old age.] 

1. An old woman : generally a term of 
contempt, marking the lafl degree of 
old age, with ali its faults and miferies. 

Then ling of fecret things that came to pafs. 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was. Milton. 

2. A hag. 

Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly.—. 
—Have I not reafon, beldams, as you a re. 

Saucy and overbold l SbakefpearPs Macbeth. 

The refly fieve wagg'd ne'er the more; 

I weep for woe, the lefty beldam (Wore. Dryden . 

To BELE AGUER. *u. a. [ beleggertn , 
Dutch.] To befiege 5 to block up a 
place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinela, which they carry on, is the ge~ 
neral concernment of the Trejan camp, then be* 
teagu. red by Tumus and the Latins. Dryd. Dufref. 

Againfl beleaguer'd hcav'n the giants move ; 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
Tojtn^ke their mad approaches to the (ky. Dryden. 

Bele'agueeER. ft. f. [from^ beleaguer.] 
One that befieges a place. _ 

To Bblbr'. *v. a. [a term in navigation.] 

To place in a direction unfuitable to the 
wind. 

BelemnTtes. n.f. [from a dart 
or arrow, becaufe of its refemblance to 
the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, 
or finger-done, of a wbitilh and fome- 
times a gold colour. 

Belflo'wer. n.f. [from bell zndfower, 
becaufe of the fhape of its flower ; in 
Latin campanula.] A plant. 

* There Is a vaft number of the fpecies of this 
plant, i. The tallcfl pyramidal belfwotr. 2. 
The blue peach-leaved bejflowcr. 3. The white 
peach-leaved be/flower. 4. Garden belflower , with 
oblong leaves, and flowers; commonly called Can* 
terbury bells. 5. Canary belfiotoer , with orrach 

• leaves and a tuberofc root. 6. Blue belfloxver, with 
edible roots, commonly called tampions. 7. Venus 
looking-glafe bilfloxoer, &c. Miller. 

Belfo' under, n.f [ from bell and found. ] 
He whofe trade it is to found or caft 
bells. 

Thofe that make recorders know this, and like- 
wife bdfeundti y in lilting the tunc of their bells. 

, . Bacon. 

Be lfrY. n.f. [ Btffroy , in French, is a 
tower; which was perhaps the true 
wori, till thofe, who Knew not its ori- 
;inal, corrupted it to belfry 9 becaufe 
tells were in it. The place where the 
bells are rung. 
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Fcfch the leathern bucket that haaga i* the bel¬ 
fry i that is curioufiy painted before, and will 
make a figure. Gay. 

Beloa'rd. n.f. [telle egard, Fr.] Afoft 
glance; a kind regard: an old word, 
now wholly difii ed. 

Upon her eyeiidf-many graces fat. 

Under the fbadow of her even brows. 

Working bdgards, and amorous retreat*. Fairy Q 

To Belize. v. a. [from be and lie.] 

I . To counterfeit; to feign ; to mimick. 

Which durft, with horfes hoofs that beat the 
ground. 

And martial bra ft, belie the thunder's found* D/yd. 

The Ihape of man, and imitated tea ft. 

The walk, the words, the gefture could fuppfy. 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dry dm. 

t To give the lie to ; to charge with 
feilehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future ftate; 

Apd when the moft obdurate fwear they do not. 
Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. 

D/yden . 

Paine, patches, jewels laid aCde, 

At night aftronozners agree. 

The evening has the day bely'd. 

And Phillis is feme forty-three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raife falfe reports 
of any man. 

Thau doll beTu him, Piercy, thou belief} him ; 
He never did encounter with Lien dower. Sbakefp. 

4. To give a falfe representation of any 
thing. 

Unde, for heavV* lake, comfortable words*— 
1—-Should I do fo, 1 fhould belie my thoughts* Sbak. 

Tufcan Valeras by force o’ercame. 

And not bely'd his mighty father's name* 

l)ryden's JEmid. 
In the difput* whate’er I fald. 

My heart was by my tongue bely'd ; 

And in my looks you might have read 

How much 1 argued on your fide. Prhr. 

j. To fill with lies. ITiis feems to be its 
meaning here. 

» ’Tis fiander, whole bread) 

Ride* on the polling vfinds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world. Shakejpeart.s Cymbelim. 

Belie'f. n.f. [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to fomething, which we 
know not of ourfelvcs, on account of the 
authority by which it is delivered* 

Thole comfort* that Ihall never ccafe. 

Future in hope, but prefent in bdief. Wjtton. 

Faith is a firm beft f of the whole word of God, 
•f his gofpel, commands, threats, and promifet. 

Wake. 

2. The theological.virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of the trnths of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contem¬ 
plation of heaven and partn ; for that they neither 

* * are fufficient to give us as much as the Icaft fpark 
of light concerning the very principal myfteri. s 
of our faith* Hooker. 

5. Religion 5 the body of tenets held by 
the profeflors of faith. 

In the heat of general persecution, whereunto 
chriftian belief was fubjeft upon the fir ft promul¬ 
gation, it much confirmed the weaker minds, 
when relation was made how God had been glori¬ 
fied through the fufleringi of martyrs. Hooker. 

4. Perfuafion; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will j 
Yet hope would fain fubfedbe, and tempt v belief. 

Mitten. 

All treaties are grounded upon die belief that 
flatcs will be found in their honour and obfemnee 
©f treaties.^ Temple. 

5. The thing believed; the objeS of be¬ 
lief. 

Saperftitioui prophecies are not only the belief 
#f fools, butthe talk fcmcumci of wife men. Bat et. 
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6 . Creed; a form containing the articles 
of faith. 

Beli'evable. ad;. [from believe.] Cre¬ 
dible ; that which may be credited or 
believed. / 

To BELI'EVE. v. a. [gelypan, Saxon.] 

I. To credit upon the authority of ano¬ 
ther, or from fome other reafon than our 
perfonal knowledge. 

Adherence to a proportion which they are per- 
fuaded, but do not know, to be true, is not feeing, 
but believing. Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we be 
lieve merely upon the authority or credit of chofe 
who have fpoken or written of them. Wain's Log. 

z. To put confidence in the veracity of 
any one. 

The people may hear when l fpeak with thee, 
and believe thee for ever. Ex edits. 

To Beli'rve. v. n. 

1. To have a firm perfuafion of anything. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, tiie God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, 
and the GodTof Jacob, hath appeased unto thee. 

Genefs. 

z. To exercife the theological virtue of 
faith. 

Now God be prais'd, that to believing fouls 
Give* fight in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Sbak. 

For with the heart man bclicvetb unto right- 
eoufneft, and with the mouth confefljon is made 
into fa]ration. Romans. 

3. With the particle in, to hold a* an ob- 
jt*& of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, ib fin *11 you be 

eflablifhed. % Cbron. 

4. With the particle upon , to truft; to 
place full confidence in; to reft upon 
with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the fons of 
Cod, even Co them that believe on his name. John. 

5. 1 believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of 
flightly noting fbme want of certainty 
or exattnefs. 

Though they are, 1 believe, as high as moft 
fteeptes in England, yet a perfoo, in his drink, 
fell down, without any other hurt than the break¬ 
ing of an arm. Addifon on Italy. 

Beli'ever. n.f. [from believe .] 

1. He that believes, or gives credit. 

Difciptine began to enter; Into con (lift with 
churches, which, in extremity, had been believers 
of it. ... Hooker. 

2. A profeflor of Chriftianity. 

Infidel* themfelves did difeem, in matters of life, 
when believers did well, when othenvife. Hooker. 

If he which writeth do that which is forcible, 
how ihould he which reaceth be thought to do that 
which, in itfelf, is of no force to work belief, and 
to fave believers t Hooker. 

My fieries held by us hav^ no power, pomp, or 
wealth, but have been*maintained by the univerfal 
body of true bdiek/ers, from the days of eha apoftle*, 
and will be to the refur reft ion ; neither will the 
gates of hell prevail againft them. S%oft. 

Bel i'evingly. adv. [from To believe .] 
After a believing manner. 

Bei.i'ke. adv. [from like, as by likelihood.] 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible 
foul bear, which fearing,) belike, while the lion was 
prefent, came furiouily towards the place where I 
was. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike , thinking me remifs in my 
ofiicc, awakens me with this unwonted putting on. 

Shake/ peer e. 

Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, belike, fome run or foun- 
tbtrwf. R<bigt. 
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2. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfc of irony, 
as it may be fuppofed . 

* We think, belike , that he will accept what the 

sneaneft of them would difdain. Hooker. 

God appointed the fea to one of them, and the 
land to the other, becaufe they were fo g cat, that 
the fea could not hold them both ; or die, belike, 
if the fea had been large enough, we might have 
gone a fi filing for elephants. Brer mi. on Lang. 

Beli've, adv. [bilive, Sax. probably 
from bi and lipe, in the fenfe of vivacity, 
fpeed, quicknefs.] Speedily; quickly ; 
a word out of ufe. 

By that fan^e way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 

A nd down to Pluto’s hou fe ajre corhc be live. Fairy 

BELL, n.f [bcl, Saxon; fuppofed, by 
Skinner , to come from pelvis, Lat. a 
bafin. See Ball.] 

1. A vefTel, or hollow body of caft me¬ 
tal, formed to make a notfe by the aft 
of a clapper, hammer, or fome other 
Inftrument flriking againft it. Bells are 
in the towers of churches, to call the 
congregation together. 

Your fiock, aflembled by the bell. 
Encircled you to hear wirh reverence. Sbakefp, 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. Sbak, 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ring¬ 
ing, and five bells one hundred and twenty. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He haS no one necefiary attention to any thing 
but the bell, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 

Addifon, Spell at or. 

2% It is ufed for any thing in the form of 
a bell, as the cups of flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 

In a cowflip’s bell 1 lie. SbakefpcarPs Temp eft. 

The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew. 
In furomer’s beat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. 

Dry den. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforat¬ 
ed, and containing in it a folid ball; 
which, %vhen it is maken, by bounding 
againft the lides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, thehorfe his curb, and 
the faulcon hift bells, fo haih man his dr fires. 

Sbakefpeare's As you like it, 

4. To bear the bell. To be the firft; from 
the wether, that carries a bell among the 
fheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that 
has bells on his collar. 

The Italians have carried away the bell from 
all oilier nations, as may appear both by their 
b oki and work*. ' Haknvill. 

3. To Jhr.ke the bells. A phrafe in Shake - 
fpeare , taken from the bells of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him belt. 
The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick Jhakes bis bells. SbaH y 

75 Bel l. v • ». [from the noon.} To grow 
in buds or flowers, in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are 
fometimes ripe. Mvrtimer. 

Bell-fashioned, adj. [from bell and 
fajhion. J Having the form of a bell ; 
cam pani form. 

The thorn-apple rifes with a ftrong round ftatk, 

dl fafhhncd flowers at the joint*. 

Mir timer. 

Belle, n.f. \btau, belle , Fr.] A young 
lady. 

What motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t* allault a gentle belle f 
O fay, what ftrangcr caufe, yet une^lor'd. 

Could mike a gentle belle rejeft a lord ? Pope . 

Z z BELLES 
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BELLES LETTRES. n. /. [Fr.] Polite 
literature. It has no fingular. 

The exa&neft of the other, is to adroit of Ibroe- 
thing like difeourfe, eipecially in what regards the 
kills Ultra. TatUr. 

Be'llibone. n.f. [from bellus , beautiful, 
and boms, good, Lat. befit W bonne , 
Fr.] A woman excelling hoth in beau¬ 
ty and goodnefs. A word now out of ufc. 

Pan may be proud that ever be begot 

Such a falhbont, - * 

And Syrinx 'rejoice that ever wu her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spenfir. 

Belli'gerant. 7 adj. [ btlliger , Lat.] 
Bblli'gerous. 1 Waging war. Did. 
Be'llxng. n.f. A hunting term, fjpokeof 
a roe, when fhe maktes a noife in rutting 
time. Did. 

Belli'potent. adj. [lellipoUns , Lat.] 
Puiflant | mighty in war. Did. 

ToB e'llow. *v. if. [bellan, Saxon.] 

L. To make a noife as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellowed ; the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated. Shakefptare. 

What bull dares bellow , or what iheep dares bleat. 
Within the lion's den ? Dry den. 

But now the hulband of a herd xnuft be 
Thy mate, and bellowing Tons thy progeny. Dryi. 

t. To make any violent outcry. 

He fatten'd on roy neck, and fallow'd out. 

As he’d burft heav'n. Sbakefpeare. 

To vociferate; to clamour. In this 
fenfe it is a word of contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep throat, 
Would fallow out a laugh in a bafe note. Drydtn. 

This gentleman is accuftoAned to roar and fa 1 - 
Icno to terribly loud, that he frightens us. 'toiler • 

4* To roar as the fea in a florin, or as the 

wind; to make any continued noife, 

that may caufe terrour. 

Till, at the lift, he heard a dread found. 

Which thro' the wood loud fallowing did rebound. 

Spenfir. 

The rifing rivers float the nether ground; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas re- 
bound. Dryden. 

Bb'llows. n.f [bilix, Sax. perhaps it 
is corrupted from bellies, the wind being 
contained in the hollow, or belly. It has 
no fingular ; for we ufually fay, a pair 
tf bellows ; but Dryden has ufed bellows 
as a fingular .] 

i. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 

Since fighs, into my inward furnace turn'd, 

Tor bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great fallows , gather'd filling air, 
Aifd with forc'd wind the fuel did enflame, FaitjS, J. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ttroke. 
While the lung'd fallows hi fling fire provoke. Dryi. 

The lungs, as fallows , fupply a force of breath 5 
and the offer a arteria Is as the nofe of fallows , to 
collelt and convey the breath. Holder. 

a. In the following pafiage it is fingula .. 

Thou neither, like a fallows , fweU il thy face. 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 

Be'li.uine. adj. \btlluinus, Lat.] Bcaft - 
ly; belonging to a bcaft; favage; bru¬ 
tal. 

If human a&iona were not to be judged, men 
would have iso advantage over beatts. At this 
rate, the animal and belluia* li ft would be the 
beft. * Atterbury . 

BET.LY. n. f. [halg, Dutch ; lei, Ida, 
WtKh.J 

%, That part of the human body which 
reaches from the breaft to the thighs, 
«OBUinine the bowvl.. 
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The body’s members 

RcbeU'd igiinft the fally j thus accus'd It}—* 

That only like a gulf it did remain. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. ^ Sbakefpeare. 

2. In beafts, it is ufed, in general, for 
that part of the body next the ground. 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, Upon thy 
belly {halt thou go, andduft {halt thou eat, all the 
days of thy life. t Gcnefis. 

The womb: in this fenfe, it is com¬ 
monly ufed ludicroufly or familiarly. 

1 (hall anfwcr that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro’s belly s the Moor is with 
child by you. Sbakefpeare. 

The fee ret is grown too big for the pretence, 
like Mrs. Primly’* big fally. _ Congreve. 

, That part of man which requires food, 
in oppofition to the back , or that which 
demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, where¬ 
in they might fill their bellies by fpoil, rather than 
by labuur. Hayward. 

Whofe god is their belly. Phil. 

He that fows his grain upon marble, will have 
many a hungry belly before harreft. Arbvtbnot. 

. The part of any thing that fwells out 
into a larger capacity. 

Fortune fotuefiroes turnech the handle of the 
bottle, which is cafy to be taken hold of; and 
after the belly, which is hard to grafp. Bacon. 

An Irifh harp hath the Concave, or fatly, cot 
along the firings, but at the end of the firings. 

Bacon. 

6. Any place in which fomething is in- 
clofed. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou 
heardeft my voice. Jonah. 

To Bi'lly. v. ir. [from the noun.] To 
fwell into a larger capacity 3 to hang 
out; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafe to rife. 
For bellying earth, ftill rifing up, denies 
Their light a pafiage, and confines our eyes. 

Creech's Afanilins. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail. 
The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden . 

Loud rattling (hakes the mountains and the plain. 
Heav'd billies downwards, and defcends in rain. 

. Dryden. 

'Midft thefe difjports, foiget they not to drench 
Thgtnfelvcs with bellying goblets. Philips. 

Be'llyache. n.f. [from belly and ache. ] 
The cholick ; or pain in the bowels. 
Be^llybound, adj. [from belly and 
bound.] Difeafed, fo as to be coftive, 

• and fhronk in the belly. 

Be # lly-fretting, n.f. [from belly and 
fret.] 

1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a 
N horfe’s belly with the foregirt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed 

by worms. Did. 

Be'llvful. n.f. [from belly and full.] 

1. As much food as fills the belly, or fa- 
tisfies the appetite. 

2. It is often ufed ludicroufly for more 
than enough; thus. King James told 
his fon that he would have his bellyful 
of parliamentary impeachments. 

Be'llygod. it. f. [from belly and god.] 
A glutton; one who makes a god of 
his belly. 

What Infinite wafte they made this way, the 
only ftoiy of Apicius, a famous belly god, may fuf- 
fice to (hew. Hakewill • 
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This night, wherein the cubdravrn bear would 

couch. 

The Hon and the belly-pinched wolf 
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Be'lly-pinched. adj. [from belly and 
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A roll fo called, as it feems, from 
tering into the hollows. 

They have two (mall harrows that they clap 
00 each fide of the ridge, and (o they harrow 
right up and down, and roll it with a belly roll, that 
goes between the ridges when they have fown it#» 

M timer. 

Be # i.ly-timbir. n.f. [from belly and 
timber.] Food ; materials to fupport the 
belly. 

Where belly-timber 9 above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. lhi£ibra$» 
The ttrength of every other member * 

Is founded on your fally .timber. Prkn 

Be'lly-worm. it. f. [from belly and 
worm.] A worm that breeds in the 
belly. 

Be'lman. n. f. [from bell and mart.] He 
whofe bufwefs it is to proclaim any 
thing in towns, and to gain attention 
by ringing his bell. 

It was the owl that £k rick’d, the fatal belmaa 
Which gives the ftem’ft good night. Sbakefpeare— 
WhereT itian’s glowingpaint the canvas w aim’d. 
Now hangs the falmans Tong, and patted here 
The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gay% 
The helmon of each parifh, as he goes his cir¬ 
cuit, cries out every night, Paft twelve o'clock. 

Swift • 

Be'lmetal, n. f. [from bell and metal.] 
The metal of which bells are made, be¬ 
ing a mixture of five parts copper with 
one of pewter. 

Belnutal has copper one thoofand pounds, tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs 
one hundred and fifty pounds* Bacon*. 

Colours which arife on helmet al, when melted 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by viewing 
them at divers obliquities. Hereftm. 

To Be lo # c k. a. [from be and locL] To 
fallen as with a lock. 

! This is the hand, which with a vow'd contrail 
l Was faft beloek'd in thine. Sbakefpeare . 

Be'lomancy. n.f. [front grXO- and j*a»- 

1iU.] 

Betcmancy , or divination by arrows, hath been, 
in requeft with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and Turks of Algier. 

Brtrurn's Vulgar Errcuru 

To Belo'ng. v. n. [lelangtn , Dutch.] 

1. To be the property of. 

To light on a part of a field belonging to Boas. 

Rail* 

To be the province or bufinefs of. 

There is no need of fuch redref; ; 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Sbakefp .» 

The declaration of thefe latent philofophers be* 
longs to another paper. Boyle • 

To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongs . 

Dryden— 

To adhere, or be appendant to. 

He went into a defart belonging to Bethfaida. 

Luke, 

To have relation to. 

To whom belengefl thou ? whence art thou ? 

1 Samuel. 

5. To be the quality or attributes of. 

The faculties belonging to the fupreme (pint, 
are unlimited and boundlcfs, fitted and de igned 
f v infinite obi eels. Cbeynt* 

6. To be referred to; to relate to. 

He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 

I Cyri tfa 

Belc'vbd. 
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BeloVed. fart id pie\ [from brieve, de¬ 
rived of love. It is obfcrvable, that 
though the participle be of very frequent 
uie, the verb is feldom or never admit¬ 
ted ; as we fay, you are much beloved 
by me, but not, 1 love you.] Loved ; 
dear. 

' I think It is not meet. 

Mirk Anthony, fo well bdov'd of C*far, 

Should outlive Csefar. Sbakefpeart. 

In likcnefs of a dove 

The Spirit defended, while the Father* mice 
From hcav’n pronounc'd him bis beloved Son. 

' Mdm* 

Belo^w. prep, [from be and low.] 

I . Under in place; not fo high. 

For all below the moon I would not leap. Stab. 
He *11 beat Aufidiua' head below his knee. 

And tread upon his neck. Shaiejpeere. 

2 Infertour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think therafelvet equal at 
leaft to the ele&ors of the empire, and but one 
degree below kings* Addifon. 

3. Inferiour in excellence. 

His IdyUitims of Theocritus are as much be- 
Uwins Mamiius, as the fields are below the ftars. 

Felton. 

4. Unworthy of; nnbefitting. 

*Tis much below me on his throne to fit} 

But when I do, you fliaU petition it* Dryden . 

Belo'w. adv, 

I. In the lower place ; in the place neared 
the centre. 

To iwn Handing below on the ground, thofe 
that be on the top of Paul’s fecra much lefa than 
they are, and cannot be known ; but, to men 
above, thofe below feem nothing fo much lcfleiied, 
and may be known. Bacon, 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col¬ 
lection of the matter of the tesnpefts and winds 
before the air here below j and therefore the ob- 
feuring of the fmalicr Bars, is a ftgn of tempeft 
following. Bacon. 

His fultry heat infetts the fky ; 

The ground below is parch’d, the heav’ns above us 
fry. Dtjdtn, 

This faid, he led thelp up the mountain’s brow. 
And fbew’d them all the finning fields below. 

Dry den. 

2 m On earth, in oppofition to heaven . 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that's blcL’d above, immortaliz'd below, 

1 • * 1 *• Smith* 

The fair eft child of Jove, I 

Below for ever fought, and blefv’d above. Fr , 

3. In hell; in the regions of the dead: 
eppofed to heaven and earth* 

The giadfome ghotl* in circling troops attendj 
flight to hover near, and long to know 
What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. 

Dry den. 

When furring faints aloft in beams /hail glow, 
And profp’ro** traitors gnafii their teeth below* 

Ttckill. 

To Belo'wt. v, a, [from be, and/ow/, 
a word of contempt.] To treat %vith 
opprobrious language ; to call .names. 
Obfolete. 

Steur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman 
report, that at a flapper they had not only gpod 
cheer, but alio favoury epigrams, and fine ana¬ 
grams, returning home, rated and belowted his 
cook, as an ignorant faullion, that sever drefied 
him either epigrams or anagrams. Camden . 

Belswa'oger* n. fm A cant word for a 
wboremafter. 

You are a charitable b el fee agger § my wife cried 
out fire, and you cried Out for engines. Dryden. 

Beet. n. f, [beI t, Sax. baltheus, Lat. 
A girdle ; a cintture in which a fword, 
9r lomc weapon, h commonly bung. l f 


BEN 

He cannot buckle hit diftmperM ctufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shaiefpeart. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him 
by Hettor, and Hettor was dragged about the 
walls of Troy by die belt given him by Ajax. 

. . Sentb. 

Then fnatchM theftining bchy with gold inlaid ) 
The belt Eury tion’s artful hands had made. Dryd, 

Bel we t her. n.f. [from bell and nutiler.] 
A (keep which leads the flock with a 
bell on his neck* 

The fox will ferve my fiicep to gather. 

And drive to follow after their behoetber w Spehfer, 

To-offer Co get your living by the copulation of 
cattle { to be a bawd to a btiibctber. Shalefpeart. 

The flock of fceep and Mwether thinking to 

- break into another’s pa ft ore, and being to pafs 
over ^pother bridge, juilled till both fell into the j 
ditch. Howell. \ 

To Bely^. 7 See Belie. 1 

To Bem A^b. v, a . [from be and mad.] To 
make mad; to turn the brain. 

Making juft report. 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow 
The Jpng hath cfcufo to plain* Sbakefpeart. 

ToBemi'rb. v . a. [from be and mire.] 
To drag of encumber in the mire; to 
foil by palling through dirty places. 

Away they rode in homely fort. 

Their journey long, their money fliort j 

The loving couple well brmir d ; 

The horfc and both the riders tir’-d. Swift. 

To Bemo'an. v . a . [from To moan.] To 
lament; to bewail; to exprefs forrow 
for. 4 ' 

He falls, he fills the houfe with heavy groans. 
Implores their pity, and bis pain bemoans. JFryden. 

The gods tbemfelves the ruin’d featf bemoan. 
And blame the mifehiefs that tbemfelves have 
done. Addifon. 

Bbmo'anbr. n. f. [from the verb.] A 
iamentcr; the perfon that laments. 

To Beuo'ck. v. a . [from mock,] To treat 

with mocks . . 

Bornek the model! moon. Shakejpeare. 

To BbmoTil. v. a . [be, and moil, from 
meuiller, Fr.] To bedraggle; to bemire; 
to encumber with dirt and mire. 

Thou fiiouldft have heird in how miry a place, 
how flic w m bemeiled, how he . left her with the 
horfe upon her. Shblffekre, 

To Bemo'nstbr. v* a x [from be and 

monjler.] To. make moqflroui • , 

Thou chang'd and fell-converted thing! for 
frame, 

Bemonfter not thy feature. Sbakefpeart, 

Be mu's e n • adj. [from To mufe *] Over¬ 
come with muling; dreaming: a word 
qfcontempt. ^ ‘ 

Is there a parfijnmuch bemus'd in beer, 

A maudlin poettfs j a rhimlng peer ? 5 Pbpe* 

BENCH, n. f. [bene. Sax. bane, Fr.] 

1. A feat, difiinguifhed from a Jlool by its 
greater length. 

The feats and benches /hone of ivory. 

An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spenfer. 

All Rome js pleas’d when Statius will rehcarfe, 
And longing crowds expett the promls’jl verfe j 
His lofty numbers with fo great a guft 
They hear, and fwailow with fuch eager tuft 1 
But while the common fuffrage crown’d histaufr. 
And broke the benches with their loud applatffe. 
His mufe had ftary’d, had not a piece umcad. 
And by a player bought, flipped her bread. Dryd. 

2. A feat oi jufticc; the feat where judges 
fiti 

To pluck down juftiee from*your awful bench \ 
To nip the oousfcpf Uw* _ Shako j . *e» 
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CyrTae, whofe grandfire on the royal Bench 
Of Britifli Themis, with no mean applaufe. 
Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws. 
Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton • 

The perfons fitting on a bench ; as, the 
whole bench voted the fame way* 

Fools to % popular praife afpire 
Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire ; 
While, from both benches , With redoubled founds, 
Th’applaufe of lords and commoners abound sJDryd, 

To Bench, v. a . [from the noun.] 

2. To fnrnifli with benches. 

, *Twxs birch'd with turf, and goodly to be feen. 
The thick young gi*fs arofe in fre/her green. Dryd, 

2. To feat upon a bench. ' 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear’d to Wor(hip. Shakrftcare* - 

Be'ncher. n. f. [from bench.] Thofe 
entlemen of the inns of court are called 
enchers, who have been readers ; they 
being admitted to plead within the bar, 
are alfo called inner barriflcrs. The 
benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, . 
are intruded with its government and 
direction, and out of them is a treafurer * 
yearly chofen. . Blount. Chambers • 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln** 
Inn ; a Favour that it indulged me by feveral 
benchers , who are grown old with me. Tailed 

To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or bent ; 
part* paff. bended* or bent, [benban, . 
Saxon; bander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, - 
from pandart, Lat.] 

1. To make crooked; to crook; to inflefh 

The rainbow compafleth the heaven with a glo¬ 
rious circle, and the hands of the Moft High hath 
bended it. Ecclus• 

They bend their hows, they whirl then: flings 
around: 

Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and ftrew the *ground ; 
And helms, and fbields, and rattling arms refound. 

Dryden • 

2. To direft to a certain point. 

Ottavios and Mark Anthony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Sbakijp, 
Why doft thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And ftart fo often when thou fitt’ft alone ? Shah* 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour bent* Fairf\ 
To that fwcet region was our voyage bent. 

When winds, and ew’ry warring element. 

Disturb'd our courfi . Driven* - 

Then, with a ruflusg found, th* aflembly bc^d 
Diverfe their fteps ; the rival YOftt a fend 
The royal dome. Pope* • 

To apply to a certain purpofe ; to in* 
tend the mind. 

Men will not bend their witt to examine, whether 
things, wherewith they have been accuftomed, be 
good or evil. t Hooker* 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. ■ Shake/peare* 

When he fell into the gout,, he was no longer 
able to bead his mind or thoughts to any publick 
bofineft. _ Temple ; 

4. To put any thing in order for ofe: a 
metaphor taken from bending the bow* 

I’m fettled, and bend up 

JEach corporal agent to this terrible feat. Sbakefp • 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aflted him what he was doing ? : L'Eftrangtm 

To incline. . . ■ 

Bat when to mifehief mortrit lend their will. 
How foon they find fit inftrumenfs of ill! Pope* 

6 . To fubduc 5 to make fubmiflive: as, 
war and famine will bend our enemies. 
To bend the brow,. To knit the brow } 
to frown. 1 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, feratch 
their head, bend their brows , bite their lips, beat 
the board, and teas their paper* Camden . 
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BEQ^ 

9. Tendency; flexion; particular direc¬ 
tion. f 

The exercififtg the underfttndtng in the fevcral 
*Vaysnf rationing, ttacheth the mind fopplencfs, 
to apply iritlf more dexteroufly to bents and turn* 
of the matter, in all its rrfcarches* Lciie. 

10. A ftalk of graft, called bent -graft. 

His fpear, a bent both ftiff and ftrong. 

And well near of two inches long } 

The pile was of a horfc-fly’i tongue, 

Vr'hofe fharpnrfj nought reverfed. Drayt. Nymph. 

Then the flowers of the vines) it it a little 
duft, like the duft of a dear, which grows upon the 
.duller, in the firft coming forth. Bacon % EJJayi. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs-grem, 
'upon his head a garland of ben fi, kingtnps, and 
maidenhair, Fractals. 

IU' ntiwg Time, [from bent.] The time 
when pigeons feed on bents before peas 
are ripe. 

flare batting times , and moulting months, may 
come, 

"When, tagging late, they cannot rfcach their home. 

Dryden . 

To Bbnv'u. v. a. [benumen, Saxon.] * 

1. To make torpid ; to take away the 

/enfation and ufe of any part by cold, 
©r by fome obftru&ion. < 

So flings a fnake that to the fire it brought, 
Which barmleft lay, with cold benummd, .before. 

Fairfax. 

yhp winds blow moift and keen, which bid? 
u* feck 

Some better foroud, fome better warmth, fo cHeriih 
Our limbs benumm'd. m^ton. 

My finews ilacken, and an icy fliflocfi 
Plenums my blood. Denham . 

It feizes upon the vitals, and bdtums the fenfes j 
and wh**rc there is no fenfe, there can be no pain. 

Stutb. 

Will they be the lets dangerous, when warmth 
(hall bring them to them ids ct, bccaufe.chey were 
once frozen and with edd ? L'EJirangrJ 

2. To ftupify. b p» -A * 1 

Thefe accents were her laft t the creeping death 
Bertumm'd her fenfes firft, then flopp'd her breath. 

Dryden, 

Benzo'in. #f./ A medicinal kind of re - 
fin imported from the Eaft Indies, and 
vulgarly called benjamin . It is procured 
by making an incifion in a tree, whole 
leaves referable thofe of the lemon-tree. 
The beft comes from Siam, and is call¬ 
ed amygdaloides , being interfperfed with 
white ipots, refembiing broken almonds. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

0 

The liquor we have diftilled from benxoin, is 
fubjeft to frequent viciflnudes of fluidity and 
firmnefs. Boyle 

Benzoin Tree* See Benjamin Tree. 
V* Befa'int. •&, a. [from paint .] To 
cover with paint. ‘ ' * ** m 1 

Thou know'ft, the mafic of night is on my face, 
life would a maiden bluih bepahst my cheek. Shaft, 

Vo Bbpi'nch. *v. a, [from pinch.] To 
mark with pinches. 

In their tides, arms, (houlders, all brpincht. 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ftait 
out. Chapman . 

y c B epi'ss, v. a, [from //•] To wet 
with urine. 

One caufed, at a feaft, a bagpipe to be piaytd, 
which made the knight bepifs himfclf, to the great 
diverfion of all t^cn prefcat, as well as confufion 
of hiinfelf. Durham. 

To BEQUE'ATH. «. [cp#e, Sax* * 


Will 
She 


L To leave by will to another. 

d never been disinherited of that goodly 
portion, which nature had Co liberally bequeathed 
So her* Sidney, 


BEK 

Let *• choofe executor*, and talk of wills | 

And yet not fo—for what can we bequeath. 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? isbakefp. 

My father bequeathed me by will bat a poor thou¬ 
sand crowns. SbaJiefpean, 

Me thinks this age feems refolved to bequeath 
poftericy fome what to remember it. GlanvUk. 

For you, whom beft I love and value mo ft. 

But to your fsrvice 1 bequeath my ghoft. 

Dry den'1 Fablet. 

Beque'ath ment. tt./, [from bequeath .] 
A legacy. Diet* 

Beque'st. n.f, [from bequeath .] Some¬ 
thing feft by will ; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himfelf; pretending 
, an adoption, or pequef, Of the kingdom unto him 
by the Confcflot. Hale. 

To Ber a'ttlR. > v. a, [from rattle .] To 
All with noife; to make a nolle at in 
contempt. 

Thefejrre now the fafhion, and fo berattle the 
common ftages, fo they .call them, tin at many wear* 
{ ing rapiefs are afraid of goofequilhj tad dare 
fcarce come thither* Sbakejpeare, 

e'r u E r R w it. / [ befberls , fometimes 
written barberry , which fec.l A berry 
of a flaarp tafle, ufed for pickles. [ 

Some never ripen to be fweet, as tamarinds, 
berberries , crabs, (loss, &c. Bacon's Ndq, Hift, 

To BEREAVE. t v, n, prtter. I bereaved, 
or bereft ; part, bereft* [bepeopan, Sax¬ 
on.] * ■ , ! ; 

I, To (trip of; to deprive of. It has ge¬ 
nerally the particle qf before the thing 
taken away. ■ , *. ^ 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 

Only my blood fpeaks to you in my veins. Shah, 
That when thou com’ft to kneel at Henry’s feet, 
Thou may 'ft bereave him of his wits with wonder. 

Shalfpe+tq. 

’ There wu$ never-a prince bereaved of his depen- 
lencies hy his‘ council, except there hath been an 
. xwergreatneft in one counfellor. Bacon $ Effays, 
Tcc facrcjj priefl^ with ready knives bereave 
he beafts of liteC Dryden, 

Tw deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
favages j it is to bereave us of all arts and fcienccs, 
of hiftory and letters, nty of revealed religion 
too, that ineftimabte favour of Heaven, 
i * ‘ Bentley't Sermsns, 

2 J Sometimes it is fifed Without cf. 

* ‘ .. Bereave me nor, 

WbferdonTIfve! thf- gentle looks, thy^id, 

Thy coonfcl, :in thiv Uttermo& diflrtlj.^ JLfiftse. 

3.’ To take away from, i # * . 0 \ 

AU you# intfrefljin thofe tei?jtories 
Is utterly bereft you, all is loft. Sfahefpeare, 

Be r e'a V&M e n Tv nf. {from bereave,] De¬ 
privation. ’ DijS, 

Bbre'f.1-. pqrt r paff. of betoave\ ‘ 

The chief nfieither iide iereft. of lit-. 

Or yielded to the foe, concludes the flrife. 

Bbrg,! See Borrow. 

Be'rgamot. n.f [htrgamotte, Fr.] ! « 

1. A fort of pear, commonly called bur- 
gamot . See Fear* 

2. * A fort of eflcnce, or perfume^ drawn 
from a fruit produced by ingrafting a 

t emon^tree on a bergamot pear flock. 

A fort bf '(buff, Which Is only-clean to¬ 
bacco, with a little ©f thd efferice rub¬ 
bed into it. * 

Be^rom aster, n.f [ from berj,Sax.aud 
mafter.] The bailiff, or chief officer, 
among the Dcrbyfhire ipiners. v 
Bb'rgmote. n.f ^of.bepj, a mountain, 
and motdj a -meeting, Saxon.] A court 
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held upon t hill for deciding contro- 
verftes among the Derbyfhirc miners. 

BUuut, 

TsBkrhy'mb* v. a, [from rhyme.] To 
* mention in rhyme, or verfes; a word 
of contempt. ' 

Now is be for the numbers that Petrarch 
flow'd in: Laura to bis lady was but a kiteben- 
wench j many, ihe bad a better love fo berhyme 
her. Sbakefpeare, 

1 1 fonght no homage from the race that write j - 

I kept, like Afian monarc hs, from their fight 1 
Poems I heeded, now berhym'd fo lone. 

No more than thou, great George! a birthday „ 
fong. Pipe, 

erli'n. n.f [from Berlin , the city 
where they were firft made.] A coach ot 
a particular form. * : 

Beware of Latin.authors all! 

Nor think your verfes ftcrling. 

Though with a golden pen yoa ferawf. 

And fcribble in a be din. Sivifu 

ERME. n.f [Fr. in fortification.] J\ 
fpacc of ground three, four, or five feet 
wide, left without, between the foot of 
the rampart and the fide of the mote, 
to prevent the earth from falling down 
into the mote; fometimes palifadoed. 

ffxrris. 

7 p Bero'b. v. a. [from robj\ To rob ; to 
plunder; to wrong any, by taking away 
Something from him by Health or vio¬ 
lence. Not ufed. 

She faid, ah drareft Ion) 1 what evil fttr 
On you hath frown'd, and pour’d his influence bad. 
That of yourltlf you thus berth bed are t ^ Fairy J$>- 

BE'RRY. n.f [bepij. Sax. from bepan, 
to bear.] Any fmall fruit, with many 
•feeds or fmall ftones. 

She fmote the ground, the which ftraight forth 
did yield M j • • u • 

A fruitful olive tree, With berries Ipread, *t 

ThU^U the gods admir'd. Spenfer • 

l The ftswberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholrfbmc buries thrive and ripen beft,' 
Neighbour’d by fruit of bafeft quality. Sbakefp* 

To Be'rry. v. n . [from the noun.] To 
bear berries. 

Birrv-bearing Cedar, [cedrus bacci - 
fera, Lat.] The leaves are fquamofe,* 
fomewhat fike^thofe of thecyprefs. Tf\e 
katkimj of male flowers, are produced 
at remote diftanctft from the fruit oh 
khe fame tree. The fruit is a berry, 
lncloling three hard feeds in each. The 
wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is 

• 1 large timber, and may be thought the 
(hittim-wood mentioned in the Scrip* 
lure, of which mafly of the ornaments 
to the famous temple of Solomon were 
hiade*. Vi •* « Miller. 

Be’rry-bearing Orach. See Mdl- 

• ♦ 

BERRy kLIGRy. 

Bert, is the.fame with our bright ; in 
the Latin w iflujiris ;anc| clfu;#s. .So Ebert, 

eternallyfamous or bright ; 5 1 go erf , famous 

•f tenquerpr , And ihe who was termed by 
the Germans Bertha, was by the Greeks 
Called Iffdo iva, as is Qbferved by Lint* 

I rad tfs .* 1 Of the fame fort were thefe, 

'haJrus* Ef ip wins, P loti us, Lampri - 
dius $ Fidgrntius, lllufirh. 

Glbforfs Camden. 
Be^th. n.f [with failors.J See Birth. 
t ^ Bertram. 
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Bertram. it.f:[pyrttbrum> Lit*] Afort 

of Jierb,. called alfo baftard ptttitory. 

JJb'ryl. tt. /. [ beryllus , Lat.] A kiod of 

'precious -fome. 

May thy.&Uovs mul.aftiore 
The beryl and the golden ore. MJton. 

The beryl of our la^iaries is only a fine fort of 
cornelian, of a more deep bright red, fometiraes* 
with a caft of yellow, and more tranlparent than 
the common cornelian. * fVeodivard., 

To Bescre'bn. it. a . [from fereen.] To 
cover with a fereen ; to fheher; to con¬ 
ceal. 

What man art thou, that thus bcfcreerCd in night. 
So ftumblcft on my counfel ? Sbakefpeare. 

To Bese^ech. it. a. pret. I btfougbt, I 
have be fought, [from pecan. Sax. *ver- 
Joeken, Dutch.] 

t. To entreat; to fupplkate; to implore: 
fome times before a perfon. 

I btjetcb you. Sir, pardon me} it is only a letter 
from my brother, that I hare not all over-read. 

Sbakefpeare m 

I befeteb thee for my fon Onefimut, .whom I 
have begotten in my bonds. PbiUmoKy 10. 

I, in the angmfli of my heart, bejttcb you . • 

To quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul* Addijon. 

z. To beg; to aft: before a thing. 

But Eve fell humble, and bejongbe 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Milton. 

Before I come to them, 1 befeecb your patience, 
whilft 1 fpeak fomething to ourfclves here prefent. 

Spratt. 

To Besb'em. it. n. [ beziemen , Dutch.] To 
become ; to be fit; to be decent for. 

What form of fpeech, or behaviour, befeemetb 
us in our prayers to Almighty Cod ? Hooker. 

This overGght 

L.fttms thee not, in whom fuch virtues fpring. 

Fairfax. 

Verona’s ancient citizens 
Call by their brave befteming ornaments. Sbahefp. 

What thoughtvhe had, befeems not m?to fay 5 
Though fome fu*raife'he<weni tofaft and pray. 

r Drydoo ». 

Bese'en. particip. [from ftejie, Skinner. 
This word I have only found in Spenfirr. ] 
Adapted; ad jutted; becoming. 

forth came that ancient lord and aged queen. 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habilimsats-right well bejetn. Fairy. 

To Besb't. -v. a. pret. I b§fet\l ha vc befit. 
fbepirean. Sax.] 

1. To befiege; to hem in; to inclofe; as 
with a fiege. 

Follow him that's fled} 

The thicket is befit, he cannot ’fcape. Sbakefpeare. 

Now, Car/ar, let thy troop * befit, our gates. 

And bar each. x venue*— 

Calo (ball open to hmfolf a pafTage. Addijon. 

I know thou fook’ft on jme as on a wretch 
Befit with ills, and eovet'd with misfortunes. 

Addjons 

2. To waylay; tafurroand. t 

Draw forth- thy weapon, we *ra befit with thieves 
Rcfcue thy miflrefi, 1 Sbalejpear 

The only righteous in a world penwrfc. 

And therefore hated, therefore -fo befit 
With foes, for daring tingle to he juft. Milton, 
True fortitude Lroko to be the quiet pofieftio 
of a man's ft If, and an undi ft uvbed .doing bis duty 
whatever evil befitiy On danger lies-in his way. Locke, 

3. To erabarrafs t to perplex* tocntangl 
without any means of efcape. 

* How, daughter Sylvia, you are hard befit. Sbak 
UThus Adm, (Qfe.btfet f rcply'd . Mil to 

Sure, or I read her viiage much *yxuf s , 

©& grief b*fi$e her hard. How 

We be m this/tforld befit with fiiqdry y^eafij- 
nefles, di ft rafted wich*di fie rent dflires. Lock 4 

4. To Jail upon, .to ha&ft. Not ufed. 
You, L 
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But they him. fpying, both with g^tedy fytpt 
At once upon him ran, and him befit 
Wi th -ftrokes of mortal -Heel. Fairy Afuetn. 

To B e s h R b'vs. v. a. [The original of 
% this word is fomewhat obfeure: as it 
evidently implies toiuijh ill , fome derive 
it from htfebryen , Germ, to enchant. 
Topfel, in his Book of Animals , deduces 
it from the Jbreyt moufi, an animal, fays 
he, fo poifonous, that its bite is a fe- 
vere curie. A fbrnu likewife fignifies 
a fcolding woman; but its origin is not 
known.] 

1. 'fo with a curie to. 

Nay, quoth the cock, but I befirma us both. 

If I believe a faint upon-his oath. Dry dens Fables. 

2. To happen ill to. 

Bejbrew thee, coufin, which did’ft If*d me forth 
Of tnatfwfet way 1 was in tadefpair. Sbakejpeare. 

Now much bfjbrtno my manners, and my pride. 
If Hermia meant to fay Ly lander lied. Sbakejpeare. 

S“,w } prep - t from bt and ^- ] 

1. At the fide of another; near., 

Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmuee grows. 
Ennobled fjnee by rids great funeral. Fairfax . 

He caufqd me to fit down befide him. Bacon. 

At his right hand, viftory 
Sat eaglc-wing'd: befide him hung his bow. Milton. 

Fair Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and flood befide her fire. Dryien. 
Fair fc the kingcup that in meadow blows; 
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Fair is the daify that befide her grows 
How under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains, 

V nhpard, unknown. 

He makes his moan. 

2. Over and above. 

Doubtlefs, in man there is a nature found, 

. Befido the lories, and above them for* Sir J. Davies. 

In brutes, befides the exercifc of fenfitive percep¬ 
tion and imagination,-there are lodged iqftiofta 
antecedent to <heir imaginative faculty. Hale. 

We may be fure there were great numbers of 
wife and learned men, befide thofe whole names art 
in the Chriftian records, who took care to examine 
our Saviour's hiftory. . Addffm on Cbrifit. Religion. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural corrup¬ 
tion of our tempers, are a b ft rafted from ideas of 
fenfe. Addijon. 

3. Not according fo, though not contrary; 
as we fay, fome things are befide nature, 

fome are contrary to nature. 

The Stoicks did hold a ncccflary connexion of 
caufesf bot they .Jbelicved, that <#<xi doth aft 
prater & (pntra naturamy befiJc^pad again ft na¬ 
ture. * BrambalL 

To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fecond 
caufts, fignifies no more, than that there are fome 
events befide ■ the knowledge, purpofe, expectation* 
and power of fecond causes. South l 

. Providence-often difpofts of things by a method 
1 b fide, and a^pve, t]he dif^ovepcb of man’s rrafon. 

South, 

It is befide my .prrfcnt bufinefs to enlarge tipoi 
this fpooulatiortl Lockei 

Out of; in a ftate of drviAtingTroiR. 

You ar^f^q.wijl'ii $\vnz. 

And jfincc your cpuling here, have done 
tnough to put him quit t befide his patience. Sb 

Qf yagqbonds we fay, 

"That they are ife*er bfidsxbk\%_ way. .. Hudibrau 
Thefe may ferv^ aq l#uwh> afkv^to ft}cwf.wha| 
jibrin the difsft pay of or s% quite oefidek 

it. l^ckeo 

•Before ^ reciprocal .pronoun, out off 
ts, befde himfelf ; out of the order of ra* 
tiopal beings ; out of his wits. 1 n 

If bey be‘ Carried befides tbemjelves , to Whom tht 
dignity»of public If prayer doth not difr uvh" Ionic* 
what njoeb fituefs in pnep of gravity, thail In chi if 

4 s*ipV j ^ , I. 1 «ii . * ti ji 
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Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, befide tbemfelves with, fear. Sbak. 

Ferftusfaid with a loud voice, Paul j thou art befide 
tbyfelf | much leacningjdeth make thee mad. Aftt. 

BtSI DB. ) . 

Besides, j * 

1. htfore khan that; over and abovjp. 

If Cafiio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his lift, 

That makes me ugly; and, befides , the Moor 
May unfold me to him 5 there ftand I in peril. 

SbAkejfxart. 

Befides , you know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryd. 

That man that doth not know thofe things, 
which are of necefiity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know befides. 

Tillotfon '* 

Some wonder, that the-Turk never attacks this 
treafury. But, btfides mat he has attempted it for¬ 
merly with no fuccefs, it is certain the Venetians 
keep too watchful an eye. Addijon• 

2. Not in this number ; put of tfiis clafs ; 
not incl uded here. 

The men fold unto Lot, Haft thou here any be- 
fidesT * Geuefis. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world befides, muft keep faith atpong themfelve*. 

Locke • 

All that we feel of it, begins and enda 
In the fmall circle of our foes or friends; 

To all befide as much an empty fliade. 

As Eugene living, as * Crfar dead. . Pope. 

And dead, at living, 'tis our authors pride 
Still to charm tboft who charm the world befids. 

• ' Pope. 

Besi^dery. n.f. A fpecies of pear. 

To Besi'ece. v. a. [from fog*.] To be¬ 
leaguer ; to lay fiege to; to befet with 
armed forces; to endeavour, to win a 
town or fortrefs, by furrounding it with 
ail army, and forcing the defendants, 
either by violence or famine, to give 
admifiioir. 

And he (hall befiege thee in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced walls come down. Deuteronomy. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords. 
Intends here to befiege you in your cifr\t. Skakefp. 

BesTeger. it. f. [from beftegt/\ One 

employed in a fiege. 

There is hardly a'town taken, In the common 
forms, where the befiegert have not the worfe pf 
the bargain. Swift. 

To Beslu'bber. nt. a. [from Jlubber .] 
To dawb; to fmear. 

He periuaded us to tickle our notes with ftcar* 
graft, and make them bleed 5 and then bettubber 
our garments with it, and fwear it was the blood 
of true men. Sbaie/peare. 

To Besmb'ar* v. a. [fro m fmear.] 

1. Tobedawb; to overfpread with fome¬ 
thing that flicks on. 

Hci4y as In a dream of deep delight, 

P./tk car'd with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did hval his wounds. Fairy Sfuecn. 

That face of his 1 do remember well; 

Yet when I faw it laft, it was befmeard 
As black as Vulcan. Sbakefpears . 

Firft Moloch, horrid kingl befinear'd with blood 

„ Of human facrificc, and parents tears. Parad.ff. 

Her fainting hand let fall die fword, bc/mear d 

, With blood. Denham * 

Her gulhing blood the pavement all befmear*d. 

•‘ ' p ", Dryden. 

2i To foil; to foul. 

Myhonour would not let ingratitude 

- So much befmear it. . _ Sbakefpcare. 

To Bejmi'rch.i'. a. To foil; to difcolour. 
Not in ufc. 

Perhaps he loves you now, 

And ‘now no foil of cautel doth befmlrcb 
The virtue of his wlH. SkokeJpear& 

Our 
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Car gayneft tad our gilt tie at! befmtrdfd 
With rainy marching in the painful field* Sbak. 

fo Besmc'xe. v. n. [from fmktf\ 

2* To foul with (moke. 

2. To hardeu or dry in (moke. 

fi Besmu't. w. a. (from Jmut.] To 
blacken with (moke or foot. 

Bb'som. n. ft [bepn, bepna, Sax.] An 
inftrument to fweep with. 

Bacon commended an old man that fold be/ms : 
t proud young fellow came to him for a befim upon 
truft} the old man Lid, Borrow of thy hack and 
belly, they will never afle thee again } 1 (hall dun 
Ace every day. Bacon. 

1 will fweep It with die befm of dcftTu&ion, 
faith the Lord of bofts. Ifaiab, xiv. ss. 

fo Beso it. v. a. [from fort.] To fuit; 
to fit; to become. 

Such men at may befort your age. 

And know themfelves and you. Sbakejgeare. 

Beso'rt. n. f [from the verb.] Com¬ 
pany; attendance; train. 

1 crave fit difp fitjon for my wife. 

With fucb accommodation and b*jcrt 9 

A* levels with her breeding. Sbaktfptare. 

To Beso't. *v. a. [from fot.] 

1. To infatuate ; to ftupify ; to dull; to 
sake away the fenfes. 

Swim(h gluttony 

Ne'er look* to heav’n -raid ft hit gorgeous feaft. 
But, with bejotted bafe ingratitude, 

Crttna, and biafphemes hit feeder. Milton • 

Or fools bejotted with their crimes. 

That know not how to 4 hift betimes. Hndibrat. 

He it bejotted, and hat loft bis reafon ; and what 
then can mere be for religion to take hold of him 
by f South. 

2. To make to doat, with or. Not much 

ufed. 

Paris, you fpeak 

Like one bejotted on your fweet delights. Sbakefp. 

Truft not thy beauty } but reftore the priae 
Which he, bejotted m that face and eyes, 

Would rend from us. Dry den. 

Biso'ught. [preterits and part, pafftve of 
befucb ; which fee. ] 

HaJten to appeafe 

Th’ineenfed Father, and th* incenfed Son, 

WhUe pardon may be found, in time bejougbt. 

Milton. 

7 *Besj*a'nclb. v.a. [from ftangU.] To 
adorn with fpangles; to befprinkle with 
fomethsng fixiniug. 

Not Berenice's locks firft rofe Co bright. 

The be»v'nikj^is|% with d ./he veil’d light* Pope* 

To Bebj* a^ttir. <y m a. [from Jpatter .] 

J« io foil by throwing filth; to (pot or 
(prinkle with dirt or water. 

Thofe who will not fake vice inti their boloros, 
gull yet have ic bejpatter their faces. 

Government of tbedTangue. 

Hit weapons are the fame which women and 
children ule j a pin to fcratch, and a fquirt to be- 

fpatter. Swift 

2 . To afperfe with reproach. 

Fair Britain, in the monarch bleft 

Whom never faction ccu'd bespatter* Swift. 

To Bespa'wl. w. a. [from ftpcrwl.] To 
dawb with fpittle. 

To Bespe'ak. *v. a. befpeke , or befpake ; I 
have befpoke , or befpoken. [from fpeak.\ 

L To order, or entreat any thing be¬ 
forehand, or againft a future time. 

If you will marry, make your love* to me; 

My lady is befpoke* Sbakefpeare 

Here is the cap your worfliip did befpeak. Shat . 

Wnen Baboon came to Strutt's eftarc, his tradefi 
men waited upon him to bejpeak hit cuftom. Arhuik- 

A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and ac¬ 
cordingly many thouiaod conics were bjpoke* Swft 
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To Make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by fo tedious a bejpesking of him. Dryden. 

To for bode J to tell (otnc thing before¬ 
hand. 

They ftarted fean, befpoke dangers, and formed 
ominous prognofticks, in order to (care the allies. 

Swift. 

4. To fpeak to; to addrefs. This feufe 
is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight (he 'gan to cheer. 
And, in her roodeft manner, thus befpake. 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
Hi* awful filence, and die powers befpoke. Dryden . 

Then ftaring on her with a ghaftly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen beJpokt.Dryd. 

■ To betoken ; to (how. 

When the abbot of St. Marlin was horn, he 
had fo little of the figure of a man, that it befpoke 
him rather a monfter. Locke • 

He has difpatch'd me hence, 

With order* that b fpeak a mind compos'd. AddiJ. 

Bespi'aker. n. ft [from befpeak.] He 
that belpeaks any thing. 

They mean not with love to the befpeaker of 
the work, but delight in the work itfelf. kVotton. 

To Bespe'ckle. v. a. [from fpeckle.] To 
mark with (pcckles, or (pots. 

To Bespe'w. *v. a . [from fpew.] To dawb 
with fpew or vomit. 

To Bespi'ce. •v. a . [from fpice.] Tofoafon 
with fpices. 

Thou might’ll befpice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lading wink. Sbakefpeare. 

To Bespi't. *v. a . I befpat , or befpit \ I 
have befpit , or befpit ten . [ from fpit. ] To 
dawb with fpittle. 

Bespo'k*. [irreg. particip. from befpeak; 
which foe.] 

ToBespo't. *u. a. [from fpot.] To mark 
with (pots. 

Mildew reft* on the wheat, befpotting the (talks 
with a different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 

To Besprb'ad. w. a . prefer, befpread ; 
part. paff. befpread* [from fprtad ’.] To 
fpread over; to cover over. 

Hi* nuptial bed. 

With curious needles wrought, and painted 
(lowers befpread. Dryden. 

The globe is equally befpread \ fo that no place 
wants proper inhabitants. Derbam. 

To Besprinkle. *u. a. [from fprinklef\ 
To fprinkle over; to fcatter over. 

Herodotus imitating the father poet, whofe life 
he had written, hath bjfrinklcd hi* work with 
many fabulofitict. Brown. 

A purple fiood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 
The bed befprinklet , and bedews the ground. Dryd. 

To Besp utter. *v. a. [from fput ter. ] To 
fputter over fomething; to dawb any 
thing by fputtcring, or throwing out 
fpittle upon it. 

B*st. adj. the fHperlati've-fvom good, [ber, 
betepa, beTfc, good, better, beft, 
Saxon.] 

1. Moft good; that which has good qua¬ 
lities in the higheft degree. 

And he will take your fields, even the bef of 
them, and give them to hi* fervant*. 1 $Mi.viii. 14. 


Sep 
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may be made 

When he is befi f he is little more than a roan) 
and when he is word, he is little better than a 
beaft. Sbakdpeart, 

I think it a good argnment to fay, the infinitely 
wife God hath made it fo, and therefore it is btji. 

But it is too much confidence of our own wifdom, 

Viizeo dv Microsoft n 
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to fry, 1 dunk It b*p f and therefore Cod 
msde it fo. _ Loeke. 

An evil intention perverts the hep a&ions, and 
makes them fins. Addifon0 

2. Tbtbeft. The utmoftpower; the flrong- 
efl endeavour; the mofl; the higheft 
perfection. 

I profefs not talking: only this. 

Let each man do his befl. Sbakefteart . 

The duke did his bfl to come down. Bacon. 

He docs this to the beft of his power. Locke. 

My friend, faid he, our fport is at the bef. Addif. 

3. To make the beft . To carry to its 

greateft perfection; to improve to the 
utmoft. 

Let there he freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make the btfl of them, except there 
be fome fpecial caufe of caution. Bacon • 

His father left him an hundred drachmas^ Ai¬ 
na fc bar, in order to make the beft of ic, laid it 00c 
in glaffes. Addifon. 

We fet fail, and made the beft of our way, till, we 
were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. 

Addjfon. 

Best. ad*v. [from well .] In the higheft de¬ 
gree of goodnefs. 

He (hall dwell in that place which he (hall cboole, 
in one of thy gates, where it liketh him beft. 

Dent, xxiii. 16. 

Best is (bmetimes ufed in compofttion. 

Thefe latter beft-be truft /pies had fome of them 
further inftroftions, to draw off the beft friends 
and fervants of Perkin, by making resnonftrances 
to them, bow weakly his enterprise and hopes 
were built. Bacon. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the 
chriftian religion difeovers itfelf to be the moft ge¬ 
nerous and beft-ttatnred inftitution that ever was in 
the world. Tillotfen. 

To Best a'i n. *v. a. [from fiainf\ To mark 

with ftains ; to fpot. 

We will not line his thin beftained cloke 
With our pure honours. Sbakefpeare. 

To Beste'ad. •v. a . I befted ; I have 

befied. [from fieodf] 

1. To profit. 

Hence, vain deluding joys! 

The brood of folly, without father bred ; 

How little you beftead. 

Or fill the fixed mind with al| your toys! 

2. To treat; to accommodate. 

(hould rather be befted. 

They (ha.l pafs through it hardly beftead , and 
hungry. ijaiab. 

Be'stial. adj. [from beaft .} 

1. Belonging to a beaft, or to the clafs of 
beafts. 

His wild diforderM walk, his haggard eyes. 

Did all the beftiul citizens furprize, Dryden. 

2. Having the qualities of beafts; brutal; 
below the dignity of reafon or humaut- 
ty; carnal. 

I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, aad 
what remains is beftial. Sbakejpear*'1 Qtbetto. 

Moreover urge his hateful luxury. 

And bcJHal appetite, in change of luft. Sbaktfp • 

For thofe, the race efJfrael oft forfook 
Their living ftrength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To beftial gods. Milton. 

The things promifed are not grofs and carnal, 
fuch as may court and gratify the moft beftial part 
of us. Decay of Piety . 

Bestia'lity. it. f. [from beftial 1 ] The 
quality of beafts; degeneracy from hu¬ 
man nature. 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm 
beftiality to be the effenee of humanity, and dark- 
Wft U* of light ? ' „ ... 

• ■' Arbutbn* and Pop* * Ma*u Scribl. 

BeeuaLly* 
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Be'stiaUUY. ad*v. [from beftial .] Bru¬ 
tally ; in a manner below humanity. 

To Besti'ck. <v. a. preter. I bcftuck 5 I 
have befiuck. [from ftick.] To ftick over 
with any thing ; to mark any thing by 
infixing points or pots here and there. 

Truth ihail retire, 

Bftuck with flanderous darts ; and works of faith 
Rarely to be found* Milton. 

To Best/r* *v. a . [from ftir.] 

t. To put into vigorous a&ion* It is 
feldom ufed otherwife than with the re¬ 
ciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, flee ping found by whom they dread, 
Rouxe and befivr tbemfebuet ere well awake* Milton. 

Btfiin her then, and from each tender ftalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

She gathers. Milton. 

But, as a dog that toms the fpit, 

Bfieri himfeif, and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but all in vain. 

His own weight brings him down again. Hudtbrat. 

What aileth them, that they mud needs bfiir 
ihemfelw to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
life ? % Ray. 

2. It is ufed by Shale/}tore with a common 
word. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord.—No marvel 
you have fo bftirrtd your valour, you cowardly 
rafcal ! Shakefpeare. 

To BESTOW* V. a. [befteden, Dutch.] 

1. To give; to confer npon : commonly 

with upon . 

All men would willingly have yielded him 
pasife} but hia nature was fuch at to befino it 
upon himfeif, before any could give it. Sidney. 
* All the dedicated things of the houfe of the Lord 
did they bftow npon Baalim. % Chronic la, xxiv. 7. 

2. Sometimes with to. 

Sir Julius Csefar had, in hia office, thedifpofition 
of the fix clerks places; which he had bfttwed to 
fuch perfons at he thought fit. Clarendon. 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witaefa, that there 
fhould not be as much at a cup of cold water be- 
fimsted for hit Cake, without reward. Hooker. 

And though he wat unfatisfied in getting. 
Which wat a fin j yet in bfiowing, madam. 

He was nod princely. Shakfpeare, 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes j 
For what the pow’rful takes not, he bftoros. DryM. 

You always exceed expectations s as if yours 
was not your own, but to bftow on wanting merit. 

Dry den. 

4. To give in marriage. 

Good rtv’rend father, make ray perfon yours ; 
And tell me how you would befiovo your fell. Sbak. 

1 could have bfiowod her upon a fine gentle¬ 
man, who extremely admired her* Tat Ur. 

5. To give as a prefent* 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw* 
And fat of vi&ims which his friends bftow. D/yd. 

6 . To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough's 
element ; otherwife the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been bfiowed there. Swift. 

7. To layout upon. 

And thou (halt bftciv that money for whatfoever 
thy foul lufteth after, for oxen, (beep, or for wine. 

Dent. xiv. % 6 . 

$. TO lay up ; to flow i to place* 

And when he came to the Tower, be took them 
from their hand, and btfivwtd them in the houfe. 

a Kings, v. 24. 

Beito'wir. n.f. [from befttnu.] Giver; 
he that confers any thing; difpofer. 

They all agree in making one fupreme God; 
•nd that there are fevcral beings that are to be 
worihipped under him} feme at the bftowert of 
thrones, but fubordinatc to the Supreme. StW'meS. 
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Best a a'u cht. particip. [Of this partici¬ 
ple I have not found the «t terb ; by ana¬ 
logy we may derive it from beftratt; per¬ 
haps it is corrupted from diftraught.] 
Di drafted; mad; out of one’s fenfes ; 
out of one’s wits. 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if (he knew me 
not. What I I am not b fir aught. Skakefpeare. 

7 * Best re'w. m. a. particip. paff. btfirew- 
ed, or befirvzvn. [from fire^w.] To fprin- 
kie over. 

So thick bftrewn , 

Abje& and loft lay theft, covering the flood. Milt. 

To Bestri'dE. <v. a. I beftrid ; I have be - 

firidy or befiridden . [from ft ride.] 

i. To ftride over any thing ; to have any 

thing between one’s legs. 

Why, man, he doth b ftride the narrow world 
Like a coloflus. Shakefpeare. 

Make him bftrid* the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his conftnt to ufe the fca and wind. Waller. 

z. To flep over. 

That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart. 
Than when I firft my wedded miftreft faw 
B ft ride my threihold. Skakefpeare. 

5. It is often ufed, in the confcquential 
fenfe, for to ride on. 

He bftndss the laay pacing clouds. 

And fails upon the bofom of the air. Shakefpeare. 

That horfe, that thou fo often haft bedrid j 
That horfe, that I fo carefully have draft'd. Sbak. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride. 

Than did their lubber ftate mankind b ftride. Dryd. 

The bounding fteed you pompon fly bftride 
Shares with bis lord the pleafure and the pride. 

Pope. 

4. It is ufed fometimes of a man (landing 
over fomething which he defends : the 
prefent mode of war has put this fenfe 
out of ufe* 

He bftrid 

An o'erprcft'd Roman, and i' th’ confaTs view 
Slew three oppofers s Tar quin’s felf he met, 

And (track him <yi his knees* Shakefpeare. 

If thou fee me down in the battle, and bftride 
me, fo 5 ’tis a point of friendship. Shahjpeare. 

He doth bftride a bleeding land, 

Gafping for life under great Botingbroke. Sbak. 

Tb Bestu'd. *v. a. [from find.] To adorn 
with puds, or (hiding prominences. 

Th* unlought diamonds 
Would fo emblaae the forehead of the deep. 

And fo bftstd with ft an, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Milton. 

BET. n.f. [pebbiao, to wager 5 peb, a wa¬ 
ger, Sax. from which tne ctymologifts 
derive bet . 1 (hould rather imagine it 
to come from beran, to mend, increafe „ 
or better , as a bet increafe8 the ori- 
giual wager.] A wager; fomething laid 
to be won npon certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has draggled with continued forrow. 

Renews nil hope, Smd blindly lays 
The dfefp'rare bet upon to-morrow. 

His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet • 

To Bet. *v. a. [from the noun.] To wa¬ 
ger ; to Hake at a wager. 

He drew a good bow: and dead f John of 
Gaunt loved him well, and betted roueh upon his 
head. Shakefpeare. 

He flies the court for want of clothes; 

Cries out 'gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. 

Ben JonJon. 

The god, unhappily engag'd. 

Complain'd, and figh’d, and cry'd, sad fretted. 
Loft every earthly thing he bettodo Prior. 
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Bet* The old preterite of beat. 

Re ftaid for a better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and bet the party more pliant* Bacon • 

To Beta'ke. v. a. preter. I betook ; part, 
paff. betaken, [from take.] 

i. To take ; to feize r an obsolete fenfe. 1 

Then to hia hands that writ he did betake , 
Which he difclofing mad* Spenfer. 

z. To have recourfe to : with the recipro- 
ca! pronoun. 

The adverfe party betaking isfelf to fuch prac¬ 
tices as men embrace, when they behold things 
brought to defperate extremities. Hooker • 

Thou tyrant! 

Do not repent thefe things; for they ate heavier 
Than all thy woes can ftiri therefore betake thee 
To nothing but defpair* Sbakefpoaru 

The reft, in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 

Milton. 

5. To apply: with the reciprocal pronoun* 

With eafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue, 

A s fancy frames for fancy to fubdue s 
But when curfelvet to sltion we betake , 

It (hunt the mint, like g*ld that chymifts make* 

Dry den. 

As my obfervations have been the light where¬ 
by 1 have fteered my courfe, fo I betake myfelf to 
them again. Woodward. 

4. To move ; to remove. 

Soft (he withdrew; and, like a wood nymph lights 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train. 

Betook her to the groves. x Milton* 

They both betook them feveral ways ; 
Both to deftroy. - Milton • 

To Bete'em. v. a. [from teem.] To bring 
forth ; to bellow ; to give. 

So would I, fa'id th* enchanter, glad and fain 
Beteem to you hia fword, yon to defend j 
But that this weapon’s pow’r I well have ken'd. 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy ^* 

Rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from thetempeft of mine eyes. Sbak. 

To Bethi'nk. v. a. I bethought ; I have 
bethought, [from think.] To recal to re- 
fle&ioo; to bring back to confide ra¬ 
tion, or recollection. It is generally 
ufed with the reciprocal pronoun, and 
of before the fubjedl of thought. 

They were Cooner in danger than they could al- 
moft bethink tbemfofves of change. Sidney, 

I have bethought me of another fault. Shakep. 

I, better bethinking myfelf, and mifliking hia 
determination, g*ivc him this order* Raleigh. 

He himfeif, 

Infatiable of glory, had loft all t 

Yet of another plea bethought him foon. Milton. 

The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethink tbentfdves, till hampered, and paft recovery* 

I/Eftrange. 

Cherippus, tlien in rime yourfelf bethink, 

A nd what you r rags will yield by auftion fink* Dryd. 

A little confideration may allay his heat, and 
make him bethink himfeif, whether this attempt be 
worth the venture. Locke. 

BEHTHLEHEM. n. f. [See Bedlam.] 
An hofpital for iunaticits. 

Be'th LEHBMiTB. is. f. [See Bedlam¬ 
ite.] A lunatick ; an inhabitant of 
a mftdhoufe* 

Betho'ucht. particip. [from bethink; 
which fee.l s 

To Bethea l. <v. a. [from thrall.] To 
enilave; to conquer; to bring into fob* 
jeflion. 

Ne let that wicked woman 'fcape away. 

For (he it Is that did my lord bet hr el\ Sbaktfpeare. 

To Bithu'mp. *u. a. [from thump.} To 
beat; to lay blow* upon; a ludicrou 
word. 
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1 wot never C_ be tbumpt with 
Since firft 1 call'd my brother** father dad* Shak. 

To Beti'di. <v. m* prct- It bttidtd , or 
bond * part. palT. betid* [from tab, Sax. 
See Tidi.] 

1. To happen to j to befal; to bechance, 
whether good or bad: with the perfon. 

Smid be then to the palmer, ceuetend fire, 

'What great misfortune hath betid (his knight f 

Sftnftr. 

But fay, if our deliverer up to heav*n 
Muft reaJcend, what will betide the few, 

Hu feithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd. 

The enemies of truth ? JMihon * 

a. Some tunes it has to* 

Neither know I 

What ia bttid a» Cloten $ but remain 

Perplext in all. Sbahtfptare* 

3. To come to pafe; to fall out; to hap¬ 
pen : without the perfon. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell. 
Told of a ftrange adventure that betided 
Betwixt the fox, and ch* ape by him miiguided. 

Spot fir. 

fn winter** tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid* Shakejpeare. 

Let roe bear from thee by letters 
Of thy fbccefs in love ; and what news elfe 
Ketidttb here in abfcncc of thy friend. SbaJufp . 

4. To become; to be the fate; with of* 

If he were desd, what would betide of thee t 

Sbakfpeare. 

Bbti'A c. ? adit* [from by and time ; that 

Beti'mes* J is, by the proper time.] 

g. Seafonably; early ; before it is late. 

Send fuccourt, lords, and flop the rage berime* 

Sbakefpeare* 

To raeafure life learn thou bettmt 9 and know 
Toward foiid good what leads theneareft wot. Milt. 

2. Soon; before long time has paired. 

Winks they are wsak, betimes with them contend j 
For when they once to perfc& ftrength do grow. 
Strong wars they make. Spenfer. 

He tire* betimes, that fpun too feft bethms. Shak. 

There be Ibme have an over early ripeneft in 
their years, which fads th berime s thefe are firft, 
fuch as have brittle win, the edge whereof is foon 
turned. Bacon. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; 
that is, enter upon a religious courfc betimes. ruiotj* 

Short Is the date, alas! of modern rhymes ; 
And *ti« but juft to let them live betimes* Pope* 

3. Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes 
in the morning, may fieep the founder next day. 

Sbakefpeare . 

They rofe betimes in the morning, and offered 
facrifice. 1 Macc. iv. 5a. 

Be'tle. \n.f* [ piper adultcrinum .] An 

Be'trb. j Indian plant, called water 
pepper. Di&. 

To Bbto^kbr. <u* a* [from token*] 

1. To Signify 5 to mark ; to reprefent. 

We know not wherefore churches fhould be the 
vrorfc, if, at this time, when they are delivered 
into God's own pofleJfion, ceremonies fit to betoken 
fuch intents, and to accompeny fuch aOions, be 
afusL Hooker* 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conspicuous with three lifted colours gay. 
Betokening peace from God. Milter* 

2. To forelhow $ to prefignify* 

The kindling asure, and the mountain’s brow 
]llum*d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad* Tbeemftn. 

Be'ton y. n* f* [bitoMiea, Lat,] A plant, 
rrcatly elleemed as a vulnerary herb. 

Miller* 

Brro'oK. \irrtg. fret • from betake ; which 
fee.] 
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To Bbto'ss at* a* [from tofu] To difiurb 1 
to agitate; to put into violent motion* 

What faid my mao, when my betofed fool 
Did not attend tiro as we rode ? Sbakejpettre* 

To BETRA'Y. *v. a • \trabir 9 Fr.] 

1 • To give into the hands of enemies by 
treachery, or breach of trull: with to 
before the perfon, otherwife into* 

If ye be come to betray ms to mine enemies, 
feeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 

j Chronicles. 

Jcfus faid unto them. The Son of roan (hall 
be betrayed into the hands of men. Mat them). 

For fear of nothing elfe but x betraying of the 
fuccoun which resfbn o fferct h. Wifdom. 

He was not to be won, either by promtfe or 
reward, to betray the city. Knolles. 

2. To difeover that which has been en- 
trufted to fecrecy. 

3. To expofe to evil by revealing fome¬ 
thing entrufted. 

How weuld’ft thou again betray me. 

Bearing my words and doings to the Lord T Milt. 

To malce known fomething that were 

better concealed. 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, 
left you betray your ignorance. Hiatts. 

5. To make liable to fall into fomething 
inconvenient. 

His abilities created him great confidence ; aad 
this was like enough to betray him <0 great errours. 

King Charles* 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward,, as 
often betrays itfelf into great errours in judgment. 

lVaus. 

6 . To Ihow; to difeover. 

Ire, envy, and defpair. 

Which marr'd his borrow'd vifage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Milton* 

The Vdia and the Gabian tow’rs flull fall. 
And one promifeuous ruin cover all f 
Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruin* lay. Adiifin. 

BetiaVhr. n*f* [from betray*] He that 
betrays; a traitor. 

The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is 
a betrayer of the forces of reafonable underftand- 
ing. Hooker. 

You caff down your courage through fear, the 
betrayer of all fuccoun which reafon can afford. 

Sir J . Hayward. 

They are only a few betrayers of their counter} 
they are to purchafe corn, perhaps at half price, 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of the pubiick. 

Swift* 

To Betri'm. •v* a* [from trim.] Todecfc ; 
to drefa ; to grace ; to adorn i to em- 
beililh; to beautify ; to decorate. 

Thy banka with pioaed and twilled brims. 
Which fpungy April at thy heft betrims. 

To make cold nymphs chaftc crowns. Shakefp. 

To Betro'th. *v. a* [from troth ; le- 
tro'wen, Dutch.] 

t. To contraft to any one, in order to 
marriage; to al&ance: ufed either of 
men or women. 

He, in the firft flower of my fttfheft age. 
Betrothed roe unto the only heir 
Of a mod mighty king, moft rich and fage* 

Spenfer 

To her, my lord. 

Was I betrothed, ere 1 Hermia faw. Sbekefpeare. 

By foul's pubiick proroife {be 
Was fold then, and betroth'd to Vi&ory. Cowley. 

, To have, ad affianced by promife of 
marriage. 

And what man ia there that hath betrothed a 
wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and re* 
turn into his boufe. Dunerooewy. 
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3. To nominate to a bilhoprielc, in order 
to confecration. 

If any perfon be confec rated a biinop to that 
church, wheminto he was not before betrothed, he 
ftnil not receive the habit of confee ration, as not 
bring caaoaicaliy promoted. Ayiffe. 

To Betau'st. -11. m* [from trmfi.] To en- 
trufl; to put into the power of another, 
in confidence of fidelity. 

Betrufi him with all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his fufficiency encourage 
us, to hape for, either in this life, or that to come. 

Grew* 

Whatfoever you would betrufi to yoar memory, 
let it be difpofed in a proper method# HCatet. 

Be'ttbr. adj* The cemparati'ue of good* 
[bee, good, berepa, better * Sax.] Hav¬ 
ing good qualities in a greater degree 
than fomething elfe. See Gooj>. 

He has a horte better than the Neapolitan*! ; a 
better bad habit of frowning than the count Pala¬ 
tine. Sbakefp. Mercb. of Henke* 

I have feen better faces in roy time. 

Than ft and on any {boulders that I fee 
Before the at this inftant. Shaktfpeore* 

Having a defire to depart, and be with Chrift } 
which is far better* Philippines* 

The Bb'ttbr. 

1. The fuperiority; the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over 
which the advantage is gained. 

The Corinthians, that morning, as the days 
before, had the better* Sidney* 

The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was un¬ 
fortunate ; yet, in fuch fort, as doth not break 
our prefeription, to have had the better of the Spa¬ 
niards. Bacon* 

Dionyfius, his countryman, m an epiftle to 
Pompey, after an cxnrcfs comparifon, affords him 
the better of Thucydiaes. Browns Vulg. Brrmrs* 

You think fit 

To get the better of me, and you {hall j 
Since you will have it fo—I will be yours# 

Sou theme « 

The g e n t le man had always fo much ri * better of 
the frtirift, that thepcri'on* touched did not know 
where to fix their refentment. Prior* 

2. Improvement $ as, for the better , fo as 
to improve it. 

If 1 nave altered him any where for the better, 
I muft at the feme rime acknowledge, that 1 
could hate done nothing without him. Drydets* 

Bb'tter. adv* [comparative of •well.] 
Well, in a greater degree. 

Then it was better with me than now. Hofia* 
Better a mcchanick rule ware ftretched or bro¬ 
ken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dry den* 
The better to underftand the extent of our 
knowledge, one thing is to be obfcrved. Locke. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot 
do better , than by confideriog to what infinity ia 
attributed. Locke* 

To Be'tter. •v* a* [from the noun.] 

u To improve; to meliorate. 

The caufe of his taking upon him our nature, 
was to btt(er the quality, and to advance the con-, 
dition thereof* Hooker* 

He is furniflied with my opinion, which ia 
bettered wi:h hi* own learning. Shakejpeare* 
Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which I have better'd, rather than decreas’d. Sbak* 
But Jonathan, to whom both haarts were known. 
With well-tim’d seal, and with an artful care, 
Reftor'd and better'd foon the nice affair. Cowley* 
The church of England, the pureft and beft re¬ 
formed church in the world \ fo well reformed, 
that it will be found cafier to alter than better its 
conftitution. South, 

The Romans took paint to hew out »paffage 
for thefe lakes to dlfclurge thcmfelvcs, fur the bet¬ 
tering of U* air* - Addifwt* 

a. To 
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BET 

а. To furpafs ; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that 
which cannot be bettered. Hooker. 

He hath borne hirafelf beyond the promift of 
his age ; he hath, indeed, better bettered expecta¬ 
tion, than you muff txpe& of me to «eU you* 

Sbakefpeare. 

Whm you do « 

Still betters whet Is done ; when you fpeak fwcet. 
I'd have you do it ever. S'babejpear*. 

3. To advance ; to (iippert. 

The king thought ius boaoor would fuffer, 
dyriag a treaty, to better a pony* Ban ps. 

Be'tter. n.f [from the adje&ive.] Su¬ 
perior ; one to whom precedence is to 
be given. 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they did 
not live amsng men, but in a wildernefs by them- 
felves* Htnker. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the firfl-bom. Sbabejfxart, 

That ye thus hofjpitably live. 

Is mighty grateful to your betters 

And makes e’en gods themfelves your debtors. 

Prior m 

1 have feme gold and liiver by me, and (hall be 
able to make a drift, when many of my betters are 
ftarving. Swift, 

Bb'ttor. *. f. [from To bet.] One that 
lays bets or wagers. 

1 observed a ftrangw among them of a genteder 
behaviour than ordinary $ but, notwithrtaoding he 
was a very fair bettor, nobody would take him up. 

Addiwn. 

B-e'tty. n.f [probably a cant word, fig- 
nafying an indrument which does what 
is toooften done by a maid within.] An 
indrument to break open doors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, 
and the no&uraal (calades of needy heroes, de- 
feribing the powerful betty, or the artful picklock. 

Arbuthnst • 

Bbtwe'em. prep. [betyeonan, betpman, 
Saxon; from the original word 
two.] 

K. In the intermediate (pace. 

What modes 

Of fmell the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green f Pope. 

2. From one to another: noting inter* 

co uric. 

He fiwmU think him Pdf unhappy, if* tilings 
fhould go fo between them, as he bodd net be 
able to acquit himfeif cf ingratitude towards them 
both. Baton. 

3. Belonging to two in partnerihip. 

1 adt, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only 
one foul between them, which thinks and perceive^ 
in one what the other is never confcious of, are 
not two diftiofl perfons ? Locke. 

4. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appealed. Bacon. 

Friend flu p requires, that it be between two at 
loft; and there can be no frtendfhip where there 
are not two friends. South. 

5. Noting difference, or diftin&ion of one 
from the other. 

Their natural conllitutions put fo wide a diffe¬ 
rence between Come men, that art would never 
mailer. Locke. 

Children quickly diftingutfh between what it 
required of them, and what nor. ^ Locke. 

б. Between is properly ufed of two, and 
among of more ; but perhaps this accu 
racy is not always prefervea. 

Betwi'xt .prep, [berpyx, Saxon. It has 
the fame figT.fication with between, ai 
is indifferently ufed for it. ] 
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BEW 

1. In the imdft of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney fq20k.es 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Mihon . 

Methinks, like two black ftonqp, on either 
hand. 

Our Spanilh army and your Indians Hand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear* Dryd. 

If contradt&iqg inter ells could he mixt. 

Nature herlelf has call a bar betwixt. Dryden. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years lince there was fome fpeech of mar¬ 
riage 

Betwixt my fr If and her. Shakfpeare. 

Be vel. 7 n. f. in mafonry and joinery. 
Be Vi l. j a kind of fqqare, one leg of 
which is frequently crooked, according 
to the fweep of an arch or vault. It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and fo 
may be fet to any angle. An angle that 
is not fquare, is called a btuu angle, 
.whether it be more obtufe, or more 
acute, than a right angle. Build , DsB. 

Their houfes are v$ry ill built, their wails bevil, 
without one right angle in any apartment. Swift. 

To Be'vel. *v. a. [from the noun.] To cut 
to a bevel angle. 

Thcle rabbets ate ground (quart; but the rab¬ 
bets on the groundfel are bevelled downwards, that 
ram may the free her fall off. lijhxon. 

Be'ver. See Beaver. 

Be'verace. n.f [from btvere , to drink, 
Ital.] 

1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. 

1 am hia cupbearer j 
If from me he have whoiefsmrivmvp, 

Account me notyodf tervaut. Shabtffeare. 

Crains, puifes, apd all fort# of fruit#, either 
bread or beverage may be made almoft of all. 

Brown's Vulgar Brrears. 
A pleafant beverage he prepar'd before 
Of win« and honey mix’d. Drydm . 

The coiFfe lean gravel on the mountain (ides 
Scnce dewy btv'rage fur the bees-provides. Dryd. 

2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 
patting the more into a fas, adding 
water, as you deftre it ftronger or fmal- 
ler. The water fliould (land forty-eight 
hours on it, before you prefs it; when 
it is preffed, tun it up immediately. 

Mortimer. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of 
clothes. 

4. A treat at firft coming into a prifbn, 
called &Ho garmjh. 

Be'vy, n.f. [Brva, Ital.] 

1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company ; an affembly. 

, And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A icvcly bevy of fair ladies far. 

Courted of many a jolty paramour. Fairy S^ueen. 

They on the plain 

Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton. 

Nor rode the nymph alone $ 

Around a bevy of bright dsiofcls (hone. Pope. 

To Bewa'il. v. a. [from wail .] To be¬ 
moan ; to lament; to exprefs forrow for. 

In this city he 

Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Sbahjp. 

Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. 

Sir John Denham. 
1 cannot bat bewail , as In their nrft principles, 
the miferies and calamities of our children. Addij. 

To Bewa'il. v. n. To exprefe grief. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou (cadet (in, robb’d this dcwailino land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Sbak. 


BEW 

To Bewa're. *v, n , [from be and ware, or 
wary-, that is, cautious: thus, in an old 
treat he, I have found be ye -if/ are • See 

Wary. Eepapiaa, Saxon ; water, Da- 

nifh.] 

1. To regard with caution; to be fufpl- 
cious of danger from : generally the 
particle of goes before the thing which 
excites caution. 

You muft bewar* of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, cowards the bottom 0/ your 
piece. Drydett, 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware 
what he admits for a principle. 4 Locke • 

Warn’d by the fylph, oh pious maid, beware! 
This to difclofc is all thy guardian can j 
Beware of 9. 11, bht raoft beware of man. Ptpe. 

2. It^ is obfervable, that it is only ufed in 
fuch forms of fpeech as admit the word 
be : thus we fay, be may beware, let him 
beware , he •will beware ; but qot, he did 
beware or he has been ware. 

To Bewe'bp. <u. a. [from weep.] Toweep 
over or upon; to bedew with tears. 

Old fond eyes, 

Bcwetp this cauft again \ I’ll pluck ye but. 

And caff you, with the waters that ypu lofc, . 
To temper day. • Sbaktfpeare. 

Larded all with fwcet flowers 
Which bewept to the grave djd go 
With true love (bowers. Sbatyffiaru 

To Bbwe't. v, a. [from •wet.'] To wet j 
to moiffen ; to bedew ; to water. 

His napkin, with hia true tears all hewer. 

Can do no fcnrice on her forrowful cheeks. 

SbakeJ'peart's Titus Andronicyx w 

To Bewi'lder. *u. a, [from wild,] To 
lofe in pathlefs places; to confound,for 
want of a plain road; to perplex;. t$> 
entangle; to puzzle. 

We cart d thus; 1 homeward fped my way. 
Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn. o£ day. Drydem* 

We no Fdution of our queffion had 4 
Your words bewilder, not direft the mind. 

BMckmore* 

Our undatffandifig traces ’em in vain. 

Loll and bewilder'd in the fruitless feaxch. Addij. 

It is good fometimes to lo(e and bewilder our* 
lelves in fuch ftudiefe Watts. 

To BtwrTCH. *u. a. [from witch.] 

1. To injure by witchcraft, or fafeination. 


or charms. 

Look how I am bewitch'd } behold, rgi rie arm 
Is like a Hafted fapling wither’d up. Sbaktfpeare. 

I have (ore(Worn hia company hourly this twenty 
years, and yet I am bewitched with the rogue's 
company. If the rafeat has not given me medi¬ 
cines to make me love him, HI be hang'd ? Sbak. 

My docks are free from love, yet look fo thbi j 
What magiek has bewitch'd the woolly dams. 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryd. 

2. To charm; to pleafe tq fuch a degree, 
as to take away the power of refinance. 

Doth even beauty beautify. 

And moff bewitch the wretched eye. Sidney. 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch} 

The curfe of writiog is an endlefs itch. Dry den. 

I do not know, by the character that is given 
of her works, whether it is not for the benefit of 
mankind that they were loft j they were filled 
with fuch bewitching tenderneft and rapture, that 
it might have been dangerous to have giycn them 
a reading. Addtfon. 

Be witchery, n. f. [from bvwitch. J 
Fafcination; charm ; refiillefs preva¬ 
lence. 

There is a certain bewiuhtry , or fafcination, in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can give an account of. South. 

Bfiw i'tcb- 
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Bewi'tchmint. n. f [from bewitch.] 
Fafci nation ; power of charming. 

1 will counterfeit the bewitchment of lome po - 
polar man, and give it bountifully to the defiren*- 

Sbakefpeare. 

STo BEWRA'Y* *u. a. [pjiejan, bepjiejan, 
Saxon.] 

I. To betray; to difeover perfidioufly. 

Fair feeling words he wifely 'gan difplay, p 
And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain 
To tempt the caufe it fell for to bewray* Fahy 

*. To fhow; to make vifiblc: tills word 
is now little in ufe. 

She faw a pretty blufli in Philodea’s cheeks 
'Fcxvraj a modeft discontentment. Sidney. 

Men do fometimes bewray that by deeds, which 
.to confefa they are hardly drawn* Hooker. 

Next look on him that feems for counfeL St, 
Whole fiber lock* bewray hit ftorcof days* Fairf. 

Sewra'ybr. it* f [from bewray.] Be¬ 
trayer; difeoverer; divulger. 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a 
.bewrayer of fecrets, the world is juft enough to 
accufe the perfidioufnefs of the friend, si da if on. 

Beyo'nd. t r€ t* pJCjeonb, bejeonban, 

Saxon.] 

9* Before; at a diffcance not yet reached. 

What 's fame ? a fancy’d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death ; 

Juft what you hear, you have. Pope. 

g. On the farther fide of. 

Neither is it beyond the fea, that thou fhouldft 
fsy. Who Bull go over the fea for us, and bring it 
isinto us-? Dcvt. xxx. 13. 

Now we are on land, we are but between death 
mid life; Jfor we a st beyond the old world and the 
mew* Bacon. 

We cannot think men beyond fea will part with 
their money for nothing* Locke • 

3. Farther onward than. 

He that fees a dark and fliady -grove. 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the Iky* Herbert* 

out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death. 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Sbakefpeare. 

Yet theft declare 

^Thy goodnefe beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

Milton • 

The juft, wife, and goad God neither does nor 
<an require of man any thing that is impoflible, 
«r .naturally beyond his power to do. South. 

Con fide r the fituation of our earth $ it is placed 
£0 conveniently, that plants flour i£h, and animals 
live: this is matter of fa&, and beyond all difpute. 

Bentley. 

5. Above ; proceeding to a greater degree 
than. 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, 
parentage, goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond 
Any of the great men of my country* Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, i 
snuft confefs, to me beyond all wonder. Wot ton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add de¬ 
bauchery, idlenefs, and quarrels among ft his fer- 
■vants, whereby his manufactures are difturbed, 
And bis bufinefs neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry convibHon to any man's 
amderftanding, my labour may be of rftr: beyond 
the evidence it carries with it, 1 advife him not to 
follow any man's interpretation. Locke . 

6. Above in excellence* 

His fatire* are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, 
if to laugh and rally, m to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Drydett. 

7. Remote from; not within the fphere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear j 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things beyond 
our care* Dry den's Fables. 

i. V* go beyond, is to deceive; to circum¬ 
vent* 


She made earneft benefit of hit jeft, forcing 
him to do her fuch fervicet, as were both cum- 
berfome and coftly ; while he ftilt thought he 
went beyond her, bccaufe hit heart did not com¬ 
mit the idolatry* Sidney. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud hit brother 
in any matter* 1 Tbeff. iv. 6. 

Bk'zel. ?»-/ That part of a ring in 

Be'zil. J which the Hone is fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. tt./. [from pa, agaiuft, and 
xahar, poifon, Perfick.] A fionc, for¬ 
merly in high efteem as an antidote, 
and brought from the Eaft Indies, where 
it is faid to be found in the dung of an 
animal called paocan ; the ftonc being 
formed in its belly, and growing to the 
fize of an acorn, and fometimes to that 
of a pigeon’s egg. Its formation is now 
fuppofed to be fabulous. The name is 
applied to feveral chymical compofi- 
tions, defigned for antidotes; as mi¬ 
neral, folar, and jovial bexoars. 

Savory. Chambers. 

Bezoa'rdick. adj. [from bescoar.] Me¬ 
dicines compounded with bexoar* 

The bexcardicks are neceflary to promote fweat, 
and drive forth the putrified particles. Floyer. 

Bi a'ngi/lated. 1 adj. [from binus and 

Bia'hgulous. J angulus, Lat.] Having 
two comers or angles. Did. 

Bl'AS. n.f. [biais, Fr* faid to come from 
bihay, an old Gauliih word, fignifying 
crofs or thwart. ] 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from the flraight 
line. 

Madam, we'll play at bowls — — 

•—’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Sbak. 

2* Any thing which turns a man to a par¬ 
ticular courfe, or gives the dire&ion to 
his meafures. 

You have been miftooks 

But nature to her bias drew in that. Sbakefpeare. 

This is that boafted bias of thy mind. 

By which one way to dulneis *tis inclin'd. Dry den. 

Morality influences men's lives, and gives a bias 
to all their actions. Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, 
furnifh ufeful diverfions. Raillery, under fuch re¬ 
gulations, unbends the mind from feverer content- 

' plations, without throwing it off from its proper 

bias. jfddsfafs Freeholder. 

Thus natore gives us, let it check our pride. 
The virtue neareft to our vice ally'd ; 

Reafon the bias turns to good or ill* ' Peps. 

3. Propcnfion; inclination. 

As for the religion of our poet, he feems to 
have feme little bias towards the opinions of Wick- 
liff. Dry den. 

To Bi'as. v* a. [from the noun.] To in¬ 
cline to feme fide; to balauce one way ; 
to prejudice* 

Were 1 in no more danger to be milled by 
ignorance, than 1 am to he biajfed by intereft, J 
might give a very perfeA account. Locke. 

A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judg¬ 
ment ftrangety ; by indifferentff for every thing 
but truth, you will be excited to examine* Watts. 

Bi'as. adv. It feems to be ufed adver¬ 
bially in the following pallage, con¬ 
formably to the French mettre unt chofe 
de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation* 

Every a&ion that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim. 

Sbakefpeare's Troilus and Crffda. 
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In the following paflage It Icons to 
be an adje&ive. Swelled, as the bowl 
on the biajfed fide* This is not ufed. 

Blow till tby bias cheek 
OutfwcU the cholic of puft Aquilon* 

Sbakefpeare's *Troilus and Crrffidj. 

Bi b. n.f, A fen ail piece of linen pat upon 
the breads of children over their clothes, 

1 would fain know, why it fhould not be as 
noble a talk to write upon a bib and hanging- 
Beeves, as on the bulla and praetexta. Addifon . 

To BIB. v. n. [bebo, Lat.] To tipple; to 
fip ; to drink frequently. 

He playeth with bibbing mother Meroe, at 
though fo named, becaufe ihe would drink mere 
wine without water. Camden. 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him 
drink as often as be cried; fo that he was con- 
ftantly bibbirg, and drank more in twenty-four 
hours than 1 did. Locke. 

Biba'cious. adj. [bibax* Lat.] Addifted 
to drinking. Did. 

Biba'city. n. f. [bihacitas, Lat.] The 
quality of drinking much. 

Bi bber. n.f. [from To bib*] A tippler; 
a mau that driuks often. ^ 

Bi'ble.it./ [from £»Cw, a book; called, 
• by way of excellence. The Book.] The 
facred volume in which axe contained 

* the revelations of God. 

If we pals from the apoftolick to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive chriftians looked on 
their bibbs as their moft important treafure. 

Government of the Tongue* 

We muft take heed how we accunom ourlelve* 
to a flight and irreverent ufe of the name of God, 
and of the phrafes and expreflions of the holy 
btble, which ought not to be applied upon every 
flight occafion. Tilktfou . 

In queftions of natural religion, we fiiould con¬ 
firm and improve, or conne& our ztafonings by 
the divine afliftance of the bibb. Watts* 

Bibliographer, n.f. [fromand 

to write.] A man ikilled in li¬ 
terary hiftory, and in the knowledge of 
books; a tranferiber. Did* 

Bi bliothe'cal. adj. [from bibliotheca , 
Lat.] Belonging to a library. Did* 

Bi'bulous. adj. [ bibulus, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of drinking moif- 
turc; fpungy. 

St row’d bibulus above, 1 fee the fands. 

The pebbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks. Thomf* 

Bica'fsulaR. adj. \bicapfularis, Lat.] 
Having the feed veflel divided into two 
parts. 

Bice, n.f The name of a colour ufed in 
painting. It is either green or blue. . 1 

Take green bice, and order it as you do your 
bloc bice ; you may diaper upon it with the water 
of deep green. Peacbam . 

Bici # pital. 1 adj. [biceps, bicipitis, 

Bici'pitous. J Lat.] 

1. Having two heads. 

While men believe bicipitous conformation in 
any fpecies, they admit a gemination of principal 
parts. Bman's Vulgar Errours* 

2. It is applied to one of the mufcles of 
the arm. 

A piece of ftefli it exchanged from the bicipital 
mufeie of either party’s arm. Brown's Vulg. Err • 

To BFCKER. v* n . [bicre, Wclfli, a con* 
teft.] 

1. To fidrmifh ; to fight without a fet 
battle; to fight off and on. 

They fell to fuch a bickering , that he got a halt¬ 
ing, and loft his picture* Sidney « 

In 
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In thy face 

I fte thy fhry $ if I longer ftay. 

We (hall begin our ancient bickerings. Sbakeffeare. 

2. To quiver; to play backward and for¬ 
ward. 

And from about him fierce effufion rowPd 
Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and fparkJes dire. 

Milton. 

An icy gale, oft fluffing o’er the pool. 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
Arrefts the bickering firearm ‘Tbomfon. 

Bi ckerer. 42. f. [from the verb.] A 
fkirmilher. 

Bi'ckern. n. f [apparently corrupted 
from beaktren.] An iron ending in a 
point. 

A blackfmith*s anvil is fomcrimp# made with 
a pike, or bickem, or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 

Bico'rnb. ladj.\bicornis, Lat.] Hav- 

Bico 'r nous. 3 ing two horns. 

We fhould be too critical, to queftion the letter 
Y, or bicomous element of Pythagoras j that is, the 
making of the horns equal. Brown*t Vulgar Err. 

Bico' rporal. adj. [ bicorfor , Lat.] Hav¬ 
ing two bodies. 

To BID. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade , I 
have bid^Qf bidden, [bibban, Saxon.] 

1. To defirc ; to afk ; to call; to invite. 

I am bid forth to Cupper, J-flic a ; 

There are my keys. Sbak. Merchant of Venice. 

Co ye into Che highways, and, as many as you 
{halt find, bid to the marriage* Matt. xxii. 9. 

We ought, when we are bidden to great feaftt ami 
meetings, to be prepared beforehand, Hak twill. 

2. To command ; to order: before things 

or perfons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold. 

He met the nightmare, and her nine fold. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight* Sbakeffeare. 

He chid the fiftert. 

When firft they put the name of king npon me. 
And bade them fpeak to him. Sbakeffeare. 

Hmfte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the god. 
Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod. 

Prepare a dream. Dry den's Fab ft s. 

Curie on the tongue that bids this general joy, 
—Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony’s in danger f Dryd. Allfor Love. 

Thames beard the numbers, as he flow’d along. 
And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they 
may come when they are called, and depart when 
they are bidden. Watts. 

3. To offer; to piopofc; as, to bid a price. 

Come, and be true.— 
—Thou bidjf me to my Ids ; for true to thee 
Were to prove falfe. Sbakffeards Cymbelme. 

When a roan is refoiute to keep his fins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling to relinquish all hope, 
he will embrace that profeflion which bids faireft 
to the reconciling tbofa So diftant interefts. 

Decay ef Piety. 

As when the goddefles came down of old. 

With gifts their young Oardanian judge they try'd. 
And each bade high to win him to their fide. 

Granville. 

To give intereft a flurt in friendship, is to fell it 
%y inch of candle; he that bids nod Shall have 
it: and when it is mercenary, there is no depend-* 
ing on it. Collier on FrienJJhif, 

4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make 
known by foroe public voice. 

Oar baht thrice bid f and for oar wedding day 
My •kerchief bought 1 then preSs’d, then forc’d 
*. * wa r- Gayi 

5. To propounce ; to declare. 

You are retir’d. 

As if yon were a feaftrd one, and not 
The hoftefa of the meeting; pray you bid 
Thefe unknown friends to'i welcome* Sbakefp. 

Divers, as Wt palled by them, pul their arms 
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a little abroad $ which is their geftore, when they 
bid any welcome* Ba on. 

How, Didius, Shall a Roman, fore rep jis'd. 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ific ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe Shatier'd legions l 

A. Philips. 

6. To denounce. 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thcraftnd men. 
Shall crofs the feas, and bid fails Edward battle. 

Sbakeffeare*s Henry VI. 
She bid war to all that durft Supply 
The place of thofe her cruelty made die. WalLr. 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains. 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains j 
Of nature fierce* untameable, and proud. 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd. 

And, fpent at laft and fpecchtefs as he lies. 

With fiery glances, mocks their rage, and dies* 

Granville. 

7. To pray. See Bead. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
do&rine, receive him not into your houfo, neither 
bid him God fpeed* Jobr.. 

When they defired him to tarry longer with 
them, he contented not, but bade them farewel. 

ABs, xviii. zs. 

8. To bid beads, is to diftinguiih each 
bead by a prayer. 

By fome haycock, or fome /Hady thorn. 

He bids his beads both even fong and mom* 

Dry den. 

Bi'dale. n.f. [from bid and ale.] An 
invitation of friends to drink at a poor 
man v s houfe, and there to contrioute 
charity. Di&. 

Bi'ddkn. fart. faff, [from To bid.] 

1. Invited. 

There were two of our company bidden to a feaft 
of the family. Bacon. 

Madam, the bidden goefts are come. A. Philips. 

2. Commanded. 

*Tis rhefc that early taint the female fool, 

Inftruft the eyes of young coquettes to roll. 

Teach infants cheeks a bidden blufh to know. 

And little hearta to flutter at a beau. 

Fofe's Rape of the Leek. 

Bi dder, n.f. [from To bid .j One who 
offers or propofes a price. 

He looked upon feveral drefies which hung there, 
expofed to the purchafe of the beft bidder. Add if on. 

Bi'ddino. n.f. [from lid.] Command; 
order. 

How, fay’ft thou that Macduff dentes his perlon 
At our great bidding f Sbaktfpeire's Macbeth. 

At his Cecond bidding , darknefs fled. 

Light (hone, and order from difoider fprung. Afiir. 

ToBfDE. *u. a. biban, Saxon.] To en¬ 
dure ; to liiffer: commonly to abide. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are. 

That hide the pelting of this pirilefa florm! Stab. 

The wary Dutch this gathering dorm for claw, 

And durft not bide it on die Englifli coaft. Dryden. 

To Bids. *v. n. 1 

1. TH dwell; to live ; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee fhall bow, of them that bide 
In heav’n or earth, or under earth in hell. Milton. 

2. To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched gafltes on his head. 

The lead a death to nature. . Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To continue in a ftate. 

And they alfo, if they bide not Bill in unbelief, 
flnll be graded in. Remans, xi. 23. 

4. It has probably all the Jignifications of 
the word abide ; which fee: but it being 
grown iomewhat obfolete, the examples 
of its various meanings are not eafily 
found. 

Bidi'jvtal. adj . \bidens, £at.] Having 

twetccth, , 
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III management of forks is not to be helped 
when tliey aie only bidenial. Swift.. 

Bidding, n.f. [from bide.] Reiidence; 
habitation. 

At Antwr-fp has my conftant biding been. Rowe. 

B 1 e'n n i a 1 , adj. [ biennis, Lat.] Of dis¬ 
continuance of two years. 

Then why ihouti iome be very long lived, others • 
only annual or bteimiui f Ra\ on the Creation. 

Bier. n.f. [from To bear , as feretrum, in* 
Latin, from fero.] A carriage, or frame* 
of wood, on which the dead are carried^ 
to the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies. 

Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. 

Spcnfer.. 

They bore him barefaced on the bier , 

And on his grave rain’d many a tear. Sbakeffcawe.- 
He muft not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept. Milton.- 

Griefs always green, a houfchold Rail in tears;. 
Sad pomps, a thre/hold throng’d with daily biers. 
And liveries of black. Dryden s Juvenal*. 

Make as if you hanged yourfelf, they will con¬ 
vey your body out of prifon in a bier. 

Arbutbnot's John Bull. - 

Burstings, n.f. [byprinj,.Saxon.] The 
firft milk given by a cow after calving,, 
which is very thick. 

And twice befides, her bieflingi qever fail 
To Rote the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. - 

Bipa / rious. adj. [bifarius, Lat.] TVo- 
fbld; what may be underftood two ways*. 

Dia . 

Bi # perovs« adj. [biferens,h at.] Bearing, 
fruit twice a year. 

Bi'pid. ) adj. [bifidus, Lat. a bota- 
Bi^fi dated. 3 nical term.] Divided in¬ 
to two; fplit in two; opening with 9^ 
cleft. 

Bi fo'ld. adj. [from binus, Lat. and fold.] j 
Twofold; double. 

If beauty have a foul, this is not /he; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fanlUmuny, - 
If fan&imony be the gods delight. 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, 

This Is not /he: O madnefa of difeourfe! 

That caufe fets up with and againR thyfelf! 

Bifold authority. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffidda- 

Binformed, adj. \biformis, Lat.] Com¬ 
pounded of two forms, or bodies. 
Bifurcated. adj. [from binus, two, and 
furca, a fork, Lat.] Shooting out, by 
divifion, into two heads. 

A fmali white piece, bifurcated, or branching 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. Woodward. 

Bifurcation, n.f [from Sinus and. 
furca, Lat.] Divihon into two 5 open¬ 
ing into two parts. 

The firft catacbreftical and far derived fimiJI- 
tude, it holds without mao ; that is, in a bifurcation M 
or divifion of the root into two parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain or ■ 
unknown etymology. Junius derives it 
from Buyout ; Skinner from bug, which,. 
in Danifh , fignifiea the belly.] 

1. Having comparative bulk, greater or 
lefs. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I 
think, the biggeft obje& that he can fee in motion. 

Spectator . . 

2. Great in bulk; large. 

Both in addition and divifion, either of /pace or * 
duration, when the idea under confideration be- • 
comes very big 9 or very fmali, its precife bulk be¬ 
come* obfourc and confuted* Locke . . 

3. Teeming; 

















Waller. 
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3. Teeming; pregnant; great with young: 
with the panicle with. 

A bear big with young hath fcldocn bftn feen. 

Bacon. 

Lately on yonder fwelliog huih y 
Big with many a common rofe, 

This early bud began to bluftt. 

4. Sometimes frith of, but rarely. 

His gentle lady. 

Big if this geTrtleman, our theme, deceas'd 
As he was bom. 'Sbak fpearcs Cymbebne. 

5. Foil of (omcthing; and defirous, or 
about, to give it vent. 

The-great, th* important day. 

Big xdhb the fate of Cato fend of Rome. Addifinl 
Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, | 
The prinCe of augfart, Halithrefcs, rofe. Pope. 

6 . Dtfttndcd; fwoln; ready to burft \ 

ufed bften tof the effe&s of paffion, as 
grief, rage. ! 

Thy heart is big ; get thee apart, and weep. 

Sbaiefpeare's Julius Cstfarl 

7. Great in air and mien; prou<F; (well¬ 
ing ; tumid; haughty; Curly. 

How elfe, laid he, bat with a good bold face, 
Artd with big words, arid With a (lately pace ? 

. . Spenfcr 

To the meaner man, or unknown in the court} 
feem fomewhat folemn, coy, big, and dangerous of 
lodk, talk, and anfwer. Afcbam. 

If you had looked big , and fpit at him} he'd 
have run. Sfbakfgearc'x Winter's Tale* 

In his profperons feafon, he fell under the re^ 
proach of being a man of big looks, and of a mean 
and abjeft fpirit. Clarendon* 

Or does the man i* th* tnoon look f/ig. 

Or wear a huger periwig. 

Than our own native luna ticks ? _ Hudlbrau 

Of governments that rince made fuch a noife, 
and looked fo big in the eyes of mankind, as being 
' founded upon the deepfeft counftts; and the ftrongeft 
force; nothing remains of them but a name. South. 

Thou thyfelf, thuAiafoient in dace. 

Art but perhaps fome country magi ft rate, 

Whofc power extends no farther than to fpetk 1 
Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. , 

Dry den. 

To grant big Thrafo valour, Phormlo fenfe, | 
Should ipdigpation give, at leaft oftence. Garth 

8. Great in fpirit; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not 1 
An arm aa big as thine? a heart as big t 
1 Thy words, Lgfant, are bigger : for I Wear not 
My digger in my mouth. Sbdkefpeart t (Jytnbelinel 

Bi'iJAmist. it. f \bfgamut, low Lat.] 

1 One thai has* Committed bigamy. Sed 

jiJtCAMV. I 

By the papal caribna, a clergyman, that hat a 
sAfc, cfehhol have an ecdeftaftical beriefice; much 
lefs *ori a ibtgMt'fi have fuch ft bhnoticeAccording 
ce?that law. ’Ayliffe^ 

B/gamy. n.f. [bigamiat low Latin.] 

1. The crime of hiving two wivesat once, 

A 4 beiilty-wibling ttnd -dfftreflbd widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height £ bPaSl birthrights . 
To Mfe dedlertflon} and loath'd bigamy. Sbakefpl 
Randal determined to commence a fuit 
^Martin, for bigamy and inccft. Arbutbnot and Popes 

1 . [In the canon law.] The marriage of 4 
fecoad wife, or of a widow, or a wo¬ 
man already debauched; which, in tbd 
church of Rome, were cofuidered aa 
bringing a man under ibme incapacities 
for ccclefiaitical offices. 1 ? 1 

Jigbe'llied. adj.\frgm and belly.'] 

Pregnant j with Child j great with young. 

When we have laugh'd to ice tha fails conceive j 
And grow bigbtUieS with the wanton wind. Sbak. 

Children and high tilled women require antidoted 
fatoewhat mors gritefulto the palate, Harvey. 
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So many-wdLfti iped Innocent virgins fere block¬ 
ed up, and waddle up and down like bigbeHkd wo¬ 
men. Addifm. 

We purfued our march, to the terror of the 
market people, and the mi (carriage of half a doxen 
bigbellied women. Addifm . 

Bi'ggin. n.f [beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 

Sleep now 1 

Vet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet. 

As he, whofc brow with homely biggin bond. 
Snores out the watch of night. Sbakejjptare. 

Bight, n.f It is explained by Skinner*, 
the circumference of a coil of rope. 

Bi'gly. ad*v. Tfrotn big.] Tumidly; 
haughtily ; with a bluttering manner. 

Would'ft thou not richer choofe a fmall renown, 
T« be the fhay’r of fome poor paltry town } 

Bigly to look, and barb’roufly to fpeak; . , 

To pound falfe * weights, and fcanty meafures 
break > Dry den. 

Bi'<5hbss. n.f [from big.] 

1 . Bulk ; greatnefs of quantity. 

If panicum be laid below, and about the bottom 
of a root, it will caufe the root to grow to an cxj 
ceflive bignefs. * "Bacon. 

People were iurprifcd at the bignefs and uncouti^ 
deformity of the camel. L'Eflrange's Tablet. 

The brain of man, in refpelt of his body, »J 
much larger than any other animal's; exceeding 
In bignefs three oxen's brains. Bay on the Creation. 

2. Size/whether greater or (mailer; com¬ 
parative bulk. 

Several fbtts of rays make'vibrations of feveral 
bigneffes, which, according to their bigneffis, excite 
ferifatlons qf fcmit colours; and the air, accord¬ 
ing to their bignejfes, excites fen lac tons of fcvcral 
founds. jyirwtcn's Opticks , 

BTGOT. ir. f [The etymology of this 
word is unknown; but it is fuppofed, 
by Camden and others, to take itS rife 
from fome occafronal phrafe.] A man 
devoted unrcafonably to a certain party * 
prejudiced in favour of certain opi-* 
•nions ; a blind zealot. It is ufed ofteij 
with to ibefbre the obje& of zeal; as, 4 
bigot to the Cartehan tenets. 

Religious fpite and pious fpleen bred firft 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurft. Tate. 

In phiiofephy and religion, the bigots of all 
parties arc gencrflly the moftpofitive. Watts « 

B/goted. adj. [frombigot.] Blindly pre- 
poffeffed in favour of femethtng; irrati¬ 
onally zealous: with to. 

Bigotted n this idol, we otfolaim 
Reft, health, and mietffor nothing but a name. I 

r Garth 

* Prefbytcrian merit, during the reign of tha 

weak, bigot ted, and ill-advifed -prince,'will' eafil 
be computed. . Swift 

Bi gotry. n.f [from bigot .] 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreafboabl 
warmth in favour of party jot opanious 
frith the particle to. 

TVvre it not tor a bigotry > re our own tenets 
we could hardly .ODftgKnc, than fonerany abfukd 
wicked,-and Wbody prmtiipks, fhould pretend 
fupport chomfelves by ihfc^ofpd. Watts 

2. The-practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our filencc makfes our oriserfanet think we pfrX 
fift irv thofb bigtkiet, which all good nnd 'fcnfibll 

• men dkpifq. .r Topi 

Bi&tWOLrijkzdj. [from big and r fwoltu ] 

Tm^kis ready td burft. 3 | 

* V u - r* Might rii y bigfW* heirt I 

Vent all itp griefs, fend give * loofe to furrow. 

• Addifon. 

Bi g-v do e kb d. adf {from big and -udder.] 
Having large udders; having dugfe 
fwelled wiA milk. 
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Now, driv’n before hhn through the -fetching 
rock, 

Csme tumbling heaps on heaps th' unnumber'd 
Itack, 

Big-udderd ewes, and goats of female kind. Pope. 

Bi'lander. n.f [ belandre , Fr.] A fmall 
vefl'el of about eighty tons burden, ufed 
for the carnage of goods, it is a kind 
of hoy, manageable by (bur or five men, 
and has mads and fails after the manner 
of a hoy. 'They arc nfed chiefly in Hol¬ 
land, as being particularly fit for the 
canals. Sent ary. Yrrvoux. 

Like bilanders t » creep 

Along the coaft, and land in vkw to keep. Dryd. 

Bi lbearv. n.f [from bili$. Sax. a 
bladder, and berry, according co Sfan- 
mr ; eoitts ideea.] A fmall fhrub ; and 
a fweet berry of that ihrab; whortle¬ 
berry. 

Cricket, to W:ndfor*s chimneys ffulttbou leap; 
There pinch them aids as blue a s bilberries. Sbak. 

|Bi'Lao. n. f [corrupted from Bilboa , 
where the be ft weapons are made.] A 
rapier; a fword. 

To be compared like s good bilbo. In the cir¬ 
cumference of a peck, hilt to point, beei to head* 

Sbakefpeare. 

Bilboes, n.f Albrt of (locks, or wooden 
(hackles for the feet, ufed for puniftuug 
offenders at (ea. 

Mr, hough11 lay 

Worle than the muunes> in the bilboes. Stakefp. 

BILE, n.f [bilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, 
bitter liquor, (eparated in the liver, col- 
lefted in the gall-bladder, and tlif- 
charged into the lower end of the duo¬ 
denum, or beginuing of the jejunum, by 
the common du£l. Its ufe is to (heathe 
or blunt the acids of the chyle, bccaufe 
they, being entangled with its fulphurs, 
thicken it (b, that it cannot be Effi¬ 
ciently dilated by the fuccus pancreati- 
cus, to enter the lacteal veffels. Quincy. 

In its progreffion, loon the labour'd ehyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bilej 
Which, by the liver fever'd from the blood, 

And ttrivtng through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellow ft ream * Blaekmore. 

Bile, n.f (bile. Sax. perhaps from bilis, 
Lat. This is generally fpelt bail ; but, 
I think, lefs properly.] A fore angry 
fwelling. 

But -yet thou art my fiefh, my hlood, my 
daughter; 

Or rather » difeaftr 1 that's in onyflelh | 

Thou art fe bile in my corrupted blood. Sbakejp. 

'Thofcdf/irridid run—far fo—did ntff the r -general 
run ? were not that a batchy fore ? Sbakefpeare. 
*’ A* furrtmculos h u paint ul> rubercle, -wrtli tiro ad 
bafts,' arifipg in a Cone. It is generally colled a 
bile , and is accompanied with -inflammation, pul¬ 
iation, and tenfion. Wifetman. 

Bilge, n.f. 'The compafs of breadth of 
a. ftjip’s bottom. SAetmer. 

To Bilge, w, *• [from the noun.j To 

fprjmg a leak ; to Jet in water, b/j fink¬ 
ing upon a -rock: i fefe term ; <xuto*kdge. 

, ‘C ' 1 Skinner. 

B i'l i a a Y^adj. [froia bifft, Lat. J* Belong¬ 
ing to the bile. 

Veracious animals, and fuch aa do not chew, 
have a great quantity of gall; god fome of them 
haye ifruAifuiry dyU iqf^rted iqto,xka^lofus. 

* Arbutbr^t. 

' Billingsgate. 
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Bi'likcscatb. n.f [A cant word, bor¬ 
rowed from Bilingfate in London, a 
place- where there is always a crowd of 
low people, and frequent brawls and foul 
language.] Ribaldry; foul language. 

There ft rip t, fair rbctorick languish'd on the 
ground. 

And Shameful bitingJgate her robes adorn. Pope. 

B i L i'n-g t/ou s. ady. [ btUnguis , Lat.] Hav¬ 
ing, or fpeaking, two tongues. 
Bi'lious. adj. [from hilts. Lat.] Con- 
filling of bile; partaking of bile. 

Why b'd'mus juice a golden light puts on. 

And floods of chyle in Silver currents run. Garth. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign 
of a redundance of a bilums alkali. Arbutbnut. 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from 
* the Gothick hi laic an .] To cheat; to 
defraud, by running in debt and avoid¬ 
ing payment. 

Bdk’d ft a ti oners for yeomen flood prepar'd. 

Dry dm. 

Wh3t comedy, what farce can more delight. 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleating light 
Of your bilk'd hopes ? Dtyden. 

BILL. n.f. [bile. Sax. See Ball.] The 
beak of a fowl. 

Their bills were thwarted croflway* at the end, 
and with thefe they would cut an apple in two at 
one fnap. Can tv. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer bills, or greater or longer 
talons. Baton. 

In hij bill 

An olive leaf be brings, pad tick Sign! Milton. 

No crowing cock does there his wings difplay. 
Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. Dryden . 

BILL. n.f. [bilk. Sax. rpibitle, a two- 
edged axe.] 

1. A kiud of hatchet with a hooked point, 
ufed in country work, as a hedging hill ; 
fo called from its refemblance in form 
to the beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervanu armed, who ufe the 
lance and (word, as other fervants do the fickle or 
the bill, at the command of chofe who entertain 
them. ^ Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently earned 

by the foot; a battle axe. 

Yea diftaff women manage rufty bills ; 

Againft thy feat both young and old rebel. Shak. 

BILL. n.f. [, billet, Fr.]. 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 

Particular addition from the bill 
That writes them a’l alike. £bakefpeare- 

2. An account of money. 

Ordinary expence ought to be limited by *» 
man’s eftate, and ordered to the beft, that the bills 
may be Izf* than tbe eftimation aoroad. Bacon. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not 
)et made an aft. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abro¬ 
gated or ah.red, but by parliament; where bills 
are prepared, and prefented to the two houfes. 

Bacon • 

How now for mitigation of this bill, 

. Urg'd by the commons f doth his roaj-'fty 

Incline t«» it, or no ? £bak Jpcare. 

4- An aft of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you 
that 1 remember you, and that I love you, but 
that one, which nerds no open warrant, or fecret 
conveyance; which no bills can preclude, nor no 
kings prevent. ^ jftterbury. 

5. A phyfician’s prelcription. 

Li ke him that took the doctor's bill, 

And fwattnw’d it inftead o* th’ pill. Hudibras. 
The medicine was prepared according to the bill. 

L RRrange. 
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Let them, but tinder your fu peri ours, kill. 

When do&ors firft have fign'd the bloody bill. 

Dryden. 

6 . Ad advertifement. 

And in defpair, their empty pit to fill. 

Set up fome foreign monfter in a bill. Dryden 

7. [Inlaw;] 

i. An obligation, but without condition or 
forfeiture for non-payment, a. A declaration in 
writing, that exprefleth either the grief and the 
wrong that the complainant hath fuft’ered by the 
party complained of; orelfe fome fault that the 
party complained of hath committed againft fome 
law. This bill if fometimes offered to juftices 
errants in the general affixes ; but moft to the 
lord chancellor. It contained* the faft com¬ 
plained of, the damages thereby fuffered, and pe¬ 
tition of procefs againft the defendant for redrels. 

Cwell. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be confulted 
by the jury, is, what influence their finding the 
bill may have upon the kingdom. Swift. 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the 

numbers that- have died in any dillrift. 

Moft who took in the weekly bills of mortality, 
made little other ufe of xhern, than to look at the 
foot, how the burials encrealed or decreafed. 

Graunt. 

So liv’d ot»r fires, ere do&ors learn’d to kill. 

And multiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. Dryd. 

9. A hill of fare . An account of the feajon 
of provisions, or of the diihes at a feaft. 

It may feem fomewbat difficult to make out the 
bills of fart for fome of the foremen!ioned flippers. 

Arbuthnot. 

10. A hill of exchange • A note ordering 
the payment of a fum of money in One 
place, to fome perfon afligned by the 
drawer or remitter, in conlideration of 
the value paid to him in another place. 

The comfortable leniences are bills of exchange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive provisions. Taylor . 

AH that a bill cf exchange can do, is to diredl to 
whom money due, or taken up upon credit, in 
a foreign country, (hall be paid. Locke. 

To Bill. v. n. [from hill, a beak.] To 
carefa, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. 

Doves, they fay, will bill, after their pecking, 
and their murmuring. Ben Jonfon's Cataline. 

Still amorous, and fond, and bating. 

Like Philip-and Mary on a (billing. tfadibrai. 

They bill , they tread; Alcyone compris'd 
Seven days flu brooding on her floating neft. 

Dryden. 

He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

Tbe ftrong pounc'd eagle, at d the Lilting dove. 

Dryden. 

TV Bill. *v. a. [from hill, a writing.] 

To publilh by an advertisement: a cant 
word. 

His mafterpiece was a compofltion that he billed 
about under the name of a foterrign antidote. 

# L'Efirangt. 

Bi'llbt. n.f [ billet , French.] 

1. A fmall paper; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was 
only written Remember Ceefar, be was exceeding!) 
confounded. _ ^ Clattndon. 

2. A ticket direfting foldiers at what houfc 
to lodge. 

3. Billet-doux, or a foft billet; a love letter. 

*Twaa then, Belinda 1 if report fay true, 

Thy eyes firft open’d on a billet-doux. Pope. 

4. [ Bilot, Fr.] A fmall log of wood for the 
chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fago* 
or billet is dilated and rarified to ibe degree of 6re, 
how vaft a place it mull take up. Digby on Bodies. 
Their billet at the fire was found. Prkr. 
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To Bi'llbt. v. a. [from the noon.] 

1. To direft a foldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee; go where thou art billetedt 
Away, I fay. Sbakefptere. 

2. To quarter foldiers. 

Ihey remembered him of charging the king¬ 
dom, by billeting foldiers. Raleigh. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were fo 
incenfcd, and their affe&ions poifoned, that they 
refuted to fuffei the foldiers to be billeted upon 
them. Clarendon. 

Bi'lliards. n.f. without ajingular. [bil- 
lard, Fr. of which that language has 
no etymology; and therefore they pro¬ 
bably derived from England both the 
play and the name, which is corrupted 
from halyards, yards Or (licks with which 

a ball is driveu along a table. Thus 
Spayer : 

Balyards much unfit. 

And (huttlecocks mideeming manly wit. 

Hubbtrd s Tale. ] 

A game at which a ball is forced againft 
another on a table. 

Let it alone ; let *• to billiards • Sbakejp>eare . 

Even note and cheek withal. 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben Jonfo*. 

Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, a-moft 
like ivory balls meeting on a billLrd table. Boyle. 

When the ball obeys the ftioke of a billiard 

flick, it is not any aftion of the ball, but bar# 
paffion. Lociu 

BILLOW. n. f [bilge. Germ. bo!g> Dan. 
probably of the fame original wrh bilij. 
Sax. a bladder.] A wave fwoln, and 
hollow. 

From whence the river Dee, as filver deen, 

His tumbling billows rolls with gentle rore. Spcnfrr. 

Billows fink by degrees, even when the wir.d is 
down that firft ftirred them. fftUou. 

Chafing Nereus with his trident th ews 
The billows from the bottom. Denham . 

To Bi'llow. •v.n. [from the noun.] To 
fwell, or roll, as a wave. 

The billowing fnow, and violence of the At w’r. 
That from the hills difperfe their dreadful (tore. 
And o’er the valet collected ruin prur. Prior . 

Bi'llowy. adj. [from billow.] Swelling; 
turgid 5 wavy. 

And whitening down themofly-tindlur’d ft< cam, 
Dcfcends the billowy foam. Tbomfon . 

Bin. n.f [binne. Sax.] A place where 
bread, or corn, or wine, is repofited. 

The moft convenient way of picking hops, is 
into a fong fquare frame of wood, called a bin. 

Mortimer. 

A* when, from rooting in a bin. 

All powder'd o'er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot follies out, 
m YoiJ know him by his hazel fnout. Swift. 

Bi NARY. adj. [from hinus , Lat.] Two; 
dual; double. 

Binary Arithmetick. A method of com¬ 
putation propofed by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common ari thine tick, and the progref* 
(ion from ten to ten, he has. only two 
figures, and ufes the (imple progression 
from two to two. This method appears 
to be the fame with that u(cd by the 
Chinefe four thoufand years ago. 

Chambers . 

To BIND. v. a. pret. / hound ; particip. 
paff. hound. Or hounden. [binban. Sax.] 

i. I o confine with bonds; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or 
wilt thou bind him for thy maidem I Tob. 

Bb 2. To 
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*• To gird 5 to enwrap ; to involve. 

Who hath tan*/ the waters in a garment ? 

Proverbs. 

To fatten to any thing; to fix by cir- 

* cnmvolution. 

Thou /halt bird this line of fcarlet thread in the 
window, which thou didft let us down by. Jcjbua. 

Keep my commandments, and live; and my 
law, as the apple of thine eye* Bind them upon 
thy lingers, write them upon the table of thine 
heart* Proverbs. 

4* To fatten together. 

Gather ye together fir ft the tares, and bind them 
in bundles, to burn them. Matthew. 

To cover a wound with dreflings and 
bandages: with up. 

When he faw him, he had companion on him, 
and went to him, and bound up his wounds. Luke. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our 
drefiings, we bound up the wound* Wiftman. 

6. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath, to bind 
his foul with a bond, he fhall not break his word. 

Numbers. 

Swear by the folemn oath that binds the gods. 

Pope. 

To oblige by doty or law ; to compel; 
lo conttrain. 

Though I am bound to every a& of duty, 

1 am not bound to that all Haves are free to* Sbak. 

Duties exp refs ly required in the plain language 
of Scripture, ought to bind our confidences more 
than thole which are butdubioufly inferred* Watts. 

8. To oblige by kindnefs. 

To confine; to hinder: with in , if the 
reftraint be local; with up, if it relate 
to thought or aft. 

Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fear*. Sbakefpeare. 

You will fooner, by imagination, bind a bird 
fiom tinging, than from eating or Hying* Bacon. 

Though pattion be the molt obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only caufe that binds up thh under- 
finding, and confines it, lor the time, to one ob- 
j- &, from which it wilt not be taken off* Locke . 

In fucb a difmal place. 

Where joy ne'er enters, Much the fun ne'er cheers. 
Mound in with darkneft, overfpread with damps. 

Dry den. 

10. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to 
make cottive. 

Rhubarb hath mantf ftly in it parts of contrary 
operations ; parts that purge, and parts that bind 
the b"xly. Bacon. 

7'hc whey of milk doth loofc, the milk doth. 
bird • Herbert . 

11. To rettrain. 

The more we are bound up to anexa& narration, 
we want more life, and fire, to animate and inform 
the ftory. ■ Felton* 

12. To hind a look . To put it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter. 

So fairly bound t Sbakefpcare. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar. 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer. 

May think books bed, ss richeft bound* Pri r. 

iy To bind to* To oblige to ferve fomc 
one. 

If ftill thou doft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too. 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a Have* Dryd. 

14. To hind to* To contraft with any 
body. 

Art thou bound to a wife, feck not to be loofed • 

1 Corinthians • 

1 5* To bind over* To oblige to make ap¬ 
pearance. 

Sir Roger was ftiggered with the reports con¬ 
cerning this woman, and would have bound her over 
to the county feflions* Addifon. 
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To Bind. v. n* 

1. To contraft its own parts together; to 
grow (tiff and hard. 

if the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, you mutt make it fine by harrowing of it. 

Mortimer. 

2. To make coftivc. 

3. To be obligatory. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutlons, which 
have not been received here, do not bind* Hale. 

The promises and bargains for truck, between 
a Swifs and an lnd‘a-1, in the woods of America, 
arc binding to them, though they arc perfectly in a 
ft ate of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

Bind, n.f. A fpecies of hops. 

The two beft forts are the white and the grey 
bind ; the latter is a large fquase hop, and more 
hardy. Mortimer • 

Bi'nder. n.f. [from To hind .] 

1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds flieaves. 

Three binders flood, and took the handfuls reapt 
From boy* that gather'd quickly up. Chapman . 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat 
in a day, if it ftand well. Mortimer . 

3. A fillet; a fhred cut to bind with. 

A double doth, of fuch length and breadth as 
might ferve to encompafs the flavored member, 

1 cut from each end to the middle, into three 
binders* Wifeman. 

Binding. n*f* [from hind. | A band- 
age. 

This beloved young woman began to take off 
the binding of hi* eyes. ‘Toiler. 

B i'n d w e e d . n. f* [ convolvulus , Lat. ] 

The name of a plant. 

Bindweed is the larger, and the fmaller; the firft 
fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and 
July. Mortimer* 

Bi'nocle. n* f* [from binus and oculus* ] 

A kind of dioptrick telefcope, fitted fo 
with two tubes joining together in one, 
as that a dittaot objeft may be feen with 
both eyes together. Harris . 

Bino cular, etdj* [from binus and ocu¬ 
lus.] Having two eyes. 

Mott animals are binocular , fpiders for the moft 
part o&onocular, and f>me fenocular. Derbatn . 

Biko'mial Root, [in algebra.] A root 

compofed of only two parts, connefted 
with the figns plus or minus. Harris . 

Bi no'minous. adj . [from binus and 
nomen , Lat.] Having two names. 
Biographer, n. f* [cl©* and yp*p*>.] 

A writer of lives ; a relater not of the 
hittory of nations, but of the aftions of 
particular perions. 

Our Grubttreet biographers watch for the death 
of a great man, like to many undertakers, on 
purpofe to make a penny of him. Addifon. 

Bio'graphy. n.f* [ 3 te*and ypa^.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called 
biography , fome authors place every thing in the 
precile order of time when it occurred. Watts. 

Bi'ovac. 1 n.f [Fr. from wey <wacb , a 
Bi'hoyac. V double guard, German.] A 
Bi'vouac. 3 guard at night performed 
by the whole army; which either at a 
fiege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all night in arms. Not 
in ufe. Trevoux* Harris* 

Bi'parous. adj. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth. 
Bipartite, adj* [from binus and par- 
tior , Lat.] Having two correfpondent 
ports | divided into two* 
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BipartiTion. n. f [from bipartite.} 
The aft of dividing into two; or of 
making two correfpondent parts. 

Bi ped, n * f* \bipts , Lat.] An animal 
with two feet. 

No Cerpent, or fifties oviparous, have any ftonet 
at all j neither biped nor quadruped oviparous have 
any extetiourly. Brown's Vulgar Errours* 

Bipedal. adj * [bipedalis , Lat.} Two 
feet in length; or having two fret. 

Bipe'nnated. adj . [from binus and 
penna, Lat.] Having two wings. 

. AU btpennated iofefts have poifes joioed to the 
body. Derham* 

Bipe'talous. adj . [of bis, Lat. and 
teiToAor.] A flower confitting of two 

leaves. Difl* 

Bi'quadrate. 7 n. f. [in algebra.] 

Biquadratics. J The fourth power, 
arifing from the multiplication of a 
fquare number orqnantity byitfelf Har . 

BIRCH Tree* n.f. [bijic, Sax. betui a, Lat.] 
The leaves are like thofe of the poplar; 
the fhoots are very (lender and weak ; 
the katkins are produced at remote dif- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree ; 
the fruit becomes a little fquamofe cone; 
the feeds are winged, and the tree cafts 
its outer rind every year. Miller* 

Bi'rchen. adj* [from birch.] Made of 
birch. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. Pope* 

BIRD. 72. f [bipb, or bjub, a chicken, 
Saxon.] A general term for the fea¬ 
thered kind; a fowl. In common talk; 
fowl is ufed for the larger, and bird for 
the fmaller kind of feathered animals. 

The poor wren. 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her tieft, againft the owl. Sbak* 

Sh* had all the regal makings of a queen ; 

As holy oil, Edward confefibr’s crown. 

The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shakefpearts Henry V III. 

The bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tour. 
Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. Milt* 

Hence men and beads the breath of life obtain. 
And birds of air, and tncnftera of the main. Dryd* 

There are fome birds that are inhabitants of the 
water, whofe blood is cold as fifties, and their fiefti 
is fo like in tafte, that the fcrupulous are allowed 
them on nfh days* Locke* 

To Bird. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
catch birds. 

I do invita you to-morrow morning to my 
houfe, to breakfatt; after we'll a birding together. 

Shakefpcare* 

Bi'rdbolt. n.f [from bird and bolt, or 
arrow. ] An arrow, broad at the end, to 
be (hot at birds. 

To be generoua and of free difpofiticn, is to 
take thofe things for birdbolts that you deem can¬ 
non bullets. Shakefpcare* 

Bi'rdcaoe. n.f [from bird and cage.} 
An inclofure, with interttitial fpaces, 
made of wire or wicker, in which bird* 
are kept. 

Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops the 
centri fugal force. Arlntbnot and Pope* 

Bi'rdcatchkr. n* f [from bird and 
catch .J One that makes it his employ¬ 
ment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a miferable ex port ula- 
tion with a birdcatcber, that had taken her in his 
net. L'Efirange* 

BTrder. n* f [from bird.} A bird- 
catcher* 

Bi'rdinc. 
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Ji'rding-piece. n. f. [from bird and 
piece. ] A fowling-piece ; a gun to Ibooc 
birds-with. 

I’ll creep up Into the cliimnej.—There they 
always ufe to di (charge their bird-ng-pieces ; creep 
into the kill hole* Sbakefpeare. 

.Bi'rdlime. n. f. i/rom bird and lime .} 
A glutinous fubftance, which is fpread 
npon twigs, by which the birds that 
light upon them are entangled. 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly: thev 
pound it into a tough pafte, that no fibres of the 
wood be left; then it Is walked in a running 
(beam, tilhno motes appear, and put up to ferment, 
and feummed, and then laid up for ufe; at which 
time they incorporate with it a third part of nut 
oil, over the fire. But the bark of our I an rone, or 
wayfaring fbrub, will make very good birdtme . 

Chambers. 

Holly is of lo vlfcous a juice, as they make bird - 
lime of the bark of it. Bacon j Natural Hfhry. 

With ftores of gather’d glue contrive 
To flop the vents and crannies of their hire.; 

Hot birdlime, or idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Drydett. 

I’m enfnar’d ; 

Heav’n’s birdlime wraps me round, and glnes my 
wings. Dry den. 

The Woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
i>ecaufc they prey upon fiiea which they catch with 
their tongue, have a couple of bags filled with a 
vifedus humour, as if it were a natural birdlime, 
or liquid glue. Grew. 

BTrdman. n.f. [from bird and man.] A 
birdcatcher; a fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aJked him what he uras doing: why, fays he, I am 
laying the foundations of a city ; and fo the bird- 
man drew out of fight. L'Efirange . 

Bi'rds-chjzrry. n.f. [padus Tbtophraf- 

H.] A plain. 

Birdseye. n. f. [adonis, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

Bi'rdsfoot. n. f [ornithopodium, Lat.} 
The name of a plant. 

Bi'rdsnbst. n.f. An herb. 
Bi'rdstar&s. sr. f. [, aracui .] A plant. 
Bi'ansTONOuc. n.f. An herb. Dia . 

Bi'roandir. n.f [chenalopex.] A fowl 
of the goofe kind. Dig. 

Birt. ar. f. A filh, the lame with the tur¬ 
bot \ which fee. 

BIRTH, n. /. [beop8, Sax.] 

J. The aft of coming into life. 

But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy. 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. 

Sbakefpeare's King John . 
In Spain, oar fprings like old men’s children be. 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy $ 

No kindly (howers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the fealbna in a timely birth* Dry den* 

2. Extraftion; lineage. 

Moft virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth. Spenf 
All truth I (hall relate: nor fieft can I 
Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny. Denham . 

Rank which is inherited by defcent. 

He doth objedt, I am too great of birth • Shah. 
Be juft in all you fay and all you do ; 

Whatever be your birth , you're lure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dry Jen. 

4. The condition or circumftanccs in which 
any man is born. 

High in his chariot then Hateful came, 

A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name. Dryien. 

5 • Thing born; production: ufed of ve¬ 
getables, as well as animals. 

The people fear me § for they do obferve 
Ushthcr’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. 

Sbakefpeare. 


Dia. 
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That poets are far rarer births than kings. 
Your noli left father prov’d. Ben Jonfon. 

Who of themfirlves 

Abhor to join ; and, by imprudence mix'd. 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milt. 

She, for this many thoufand years, 

Seems to have practis’d with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 

Yet never could a perfc& birth 

Produce before, to grace the earth. Waller. 

His cldcft birth 

Flies, mark’d by heav’n, a fugitive o’er earth. Prior. 

The vallics (mile, and with their flow’ry face. 
And wealthy births , confefe the fiood’a embrace. 

Blackmore. 

Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till 


Addifc 


on. 


it is able to {hift for itfelf. 

6. The aft of bringing forth. 

That fair Syrian (hepherdefs 
Who, after years of barrennefs. 

The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 
To him that ferv’d for her before; 

And at her next birth, much like thee. 
Through pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 

7. The leamen call a due or proper dif- 
tance between flrips lying at an anchor, 
or under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper 
place on board for the mefs to put their 
cherts, 13 c. is called the birth of that 
mefs. AHo a convenient place to moor 
a Ihip in, is called a birth. Harris. 

BTrthday. n. f. [from birth and day.] 

1. The day on which any one is born. 

Orient light, 

Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld, 

Birthday of heaveit and earth. Milton. 

2. The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obferved. 

This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Cafliui bom. Sbakefpeare. 

They tell me *6s my birthday, and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs: 

’Tis what the day defences, which gave me*breath. 

Dryden. 

Your country dames. 

Whole cloatbs returning birthday claims. Prior. 

BTrthdom. n.f. [This is erroneously, I 
think, printed in Sbakefpeare, birtbdoom. 
It is derived from birth and dom (fee 
Dom) as kingdom, dukedom .] Privilege 
of birth. 

Let us rather 

Hold faft the mortal fword; and, like good men, 
Beftride our downfaln birth dom. Sbakefpeare. 

BTrt hkight, n. f. [from birth and 

night.] 

1. The night on which any one is born. 

Th* angelick fong in Bethlehem field, 

On thy bvrtbnigbt, that fung the Saviour bom. 

Paradije Regained. 

2. The night annually kept in memory of 
any one’s birth. 

A youth more glitt’ring than a birthmght beau. 

Pope. 

Bi'rthplaCe. n. f. [from birth and 
place.] Place where any one is born. 

My birthplace hate 1 , and my love’s upon 
This enemy’s town. Sbakefpeare. 

A degree of ftupidity beyond even what wc have 
been charged with, upon the (core « f our birth - 
place and climate. Swift. 

B/rthright, n. f [from birth and 
right.] The rights and privileges to 
which a man is born ; the right of the 
firft-born. 

Thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Shares with thy birthright. Sbakefpeare. 1 

Thou haft been found 

By merit, more than birthright , Son of Cod. Mut. 
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I lov'd her firft, I cannot quit the claim. 

But will preferve the birthright of my portion. 

Otway. 

While no baferefs in this breaft I find, 

I have not loft the birthright of my mind. Dry dm. 

To fay that liberty and property are th? birth¬ 
right of the Ertglifh nation, but that, if a prince 
invades them by illegal methods, we muft upon 
no pretence refift, is to confound governments. 

Ad difort* 

BirthStra'ngled. adj . 
and flrangle .] Strangled 
in being born. 

Finger of birtbfirangled babe. 

Ditch-deliver’ti by a drab. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

B Tr t h wo r t. n.f. [ from birth and wort ; 
T fuppofe from a quality of hallening 
delivery. Ariftolochia , Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

BT SCOT IN. n.f. [French.] A confec¬ 
tion made of flour, fugar, marmalade, 
eggs, 13 c. 

BTscuit. n. f {froifl bis, twice, Lat. and 
cult, baked, Fr.] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to tea; it is baked for long voy¬ 
ages four times. 

The bifestit alio in the (hips, efpecially in the 
Spaniih gallics, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
fomr. Knoltex *s Hi fiery. 

Many have been cured of dropiies by abfti- 
nence from drinks, eating dry bifeuit, which 
creates no thirft, and ftrong friftions four or five 
times a-day. Arbuthnot on Diet* 

2 . A com port lion of line flour, almonds, 
and fugar, made by the confectioners. 

To Bise'ct. <v. a. [from binus and fcce, 
to cut, Lat.] To divide into two parts. 

The rational norifon bife&eth the globe into two 
equal parts. Brown's Vu/gar Err our*. 

Bisf/ction. n. f. [from the verb.] A 
geometrical term, lignifying the divi- 
fion of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BI'SHOP. n. /. [From epifeopus , Lat. the 
Saxons formed bipcop, which was after¬ 
wards (bftened into bijbop.] One of the 
head order of the clergy. 

A bijbop it an overieer, or fuperintendant, of 
religious matters in the Chriftian church. 

Ayliffc't Par ergon. 

You (hall find him well accompany *d 
With reverend fathers, and well learned bijhcpu 

Sbakefpeari. 

Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannot do God a greater fervice, than to de~ 
ftroy the primitive, apoftolical, and anciently uni* 
verfal government of the church by bifbeps. 

K. Charles* 

In cafe a bijbop (bould commit treafon and fe¬ 
lony, and forfeit hie eftate, with his life, the landa 
of bit bi/hoprick remain ftill in the church. South. 

On the word bijlxip, in French ewque, I would 
obferve, that there is no natural connexion between 
the facred office and the letters or found; for 
evtque, and hijhcp, fignify the fame office, though 
there is not one letter alike in them. Watts's Log. 

Bi'shop. n.f. A cant word for a mix¬ 
ture of wine, oranges, and fugar. 

Fine oranges. 

Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup. 

They’ll make a fwcet bijbop, when gentlefolks fup. 

. Swift. 

To BTshop. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
confirm ; to admit folemnly into the 
church. 

They are prophane, imperfeft, oh ! too bad. 
Except confirm’d and bijboped by thee. Donne. 

Bi shopric*, n.f. [bifcoppice, Saxon.] 
The diocefe of a bilhop j the diitrift over 
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winch the jurifdiftion of a biftop ex¬ 
tends. 

it will be fit, tha^ by the. king's fupreme power 
in caules ecclefiaftical, they be inordinate under 
feme biftiop, and bifboprick, of this realm. 

Bacon s Advice to Viifa-n. 

A virtuous woman (hould reject marriage, as a 
good man does a b.jbcprick ; but I would advUc 
neither to perfift in refuting. Addifous SpeHator. 

Thofe paftors had eplfcopal ordination, pofiefied 
preferments in the church, and were fometimes 
promoted to bifhopricks themfelves. 

Swift'* Sentiments of a Church of Eng fund Man. 

Bi's hops weed. n. f. \ammiy Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

fiiSK. n. f. [bifque, Fr.] Soup; broth 
made by boiling feveral forts of flc(h. 

A prince, who in a fore ft rides sftray. 

And, weary, to forac cottage finds the way. 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or bifki of fi<h. 
But hungry Sups his cream ferv'd up in earthen 
di(h. King, 

Bisket. See Biscuit. 

Bi smuth. n. f. The fame as marcajite ; 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fub- 
ftance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Mifnia ; fuppofed to be a recrementi- 
tious matter thrown off in the forma¬ 
tion of tin. Some efteem it a metal fui 
generis ; though it ufually contains fome 
hirer. There is an artificial bijmuib 
made, for the (hops, of tin. Quincy. 

Bissextile, n. f. [from bis and fextilis , 
Lat.] Leap year; the year in which the 
day, arifmg from fix odd hours in each 
* year, is intercalated. 

The year of the fun confiftcth of three hun¬ 
dred and fixty-five days and fix hours, wanting 
eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted, will, in 
time, deprave die compute: and this was the oc- 
cafion of btjfextile, or leap year. Brown. 

Towards the Utter end of February is the bijfex- 
tih or intercalar day ; called bijjixtile, becaufe the 
fixth of the calends of March is twice repeated. 

Holder on ‘Time. 

Bi 4 sson. adj. [derived by Skinner from by 
and fin .] Blind. 

But who, oh! who hath feen the mobted queen 
Run barefoot up and down, threatening the flames 
With bifftm rheum ? Sbakcfpeare's Hamlet • 

What harm can your tiffon confpeftuitics glean 
out of this character ? Shakefpeare's Corhlanus. 

BJ'STRE . n. fi [French.] A colour made 
of chimney foot boiled, and then diluted 
with water; ufed by painters in wafhing 
their defigns. Trevoux. 

Bi'stort. n.f. [bifiorta, Lat.] The name 
of a plant, called alio fnakcwced ; which 

lee. 

Bistoury. *. f. [ biftouri , Fr.] A fur' 
geon’s iuftrument, ufed in making inci- 
fious, of which there are three forts; the 
blade of the firft turns like that of a lan¬ 
cet ; but the firaight biRoury has the blade 
fixed in the handle; the crooked bifioury 
it fhaped like a half moon, having the 
ed^e on the infide. Chambers. 

Bisu Lcout. adj. [bfulcujy Lat.] Clovcn- 
footed. 

For the fwine, although mult : parous, yet being 
bifulcous, and only clovenfboted, are farrowed with 
open eyes, as other bifulcous animats. 

Breton't Vulgar Erroun. 

Bit. ». fi [bird, Saxon.] Signifies the 
whole machine of all the iron appurte¬ 
nances of a-bridle, as the bit-mouth, the 
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branthes, the curb, the fevil holes, the 
tranche ft!, and the crofs chains ; but 
fometimes it is ufed to figuify only the 
bit-mouth iu particular Farrier's Di&. 

They light from their horfet, pulling oft their 
bit, that they might fomething refacfii their 
mouths upon the grals. Sidney. 

We have ft rift ftatutes, and moft biting taws. 
The needful bin and curbs of headftrong fteed*. 

Sbakefprare. 

He hath the bit between his teeth, and away he 
runs. StiUingJLet. 

Unus'd to the reftraint 

Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds. Add if 

Bit. n. f. [from bite . ] 

1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at ouce. 

How many prodigal bin have Haves and peafants 
This night engluttcd ! Shakefpeare. 

Follow your function, go and batten on cold 
bitu Shakefpeare. 

The mice found it troublrfome to be ftill climb¬ 
ing the oak for every bit they put in their bellies. 

L'Ef range. 

John was the darling ; he had all the good bits , 
was crammed with good puUet, chicken, and ca¬ 
pon. Arbutbnot. 

2. A final! piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd. 

And to the table fentthe fmoaking lard j 
A fav'ry bit , that ferv'd to relifii wine. Dryden. 

Then clap four dices of pilafter ©n't. 

That, lac'd with bits of ruftick, makes a front. 

Pope. 

He bought at thonfanda, what with better wit 
You purchale as you want, and bit by bit. Pope. 

His majefty has power to grant a patent, for 
ftamping round bits of copper, to every fubjeft he 
hath. Swift. 

3. A Spanifh Well Indian ftlvercoin, va¬ 
lued at (evenpence halfpenny. 

4. A bit the better or *worfe. In the fmallefl 
degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefc 
lawyers; for aught 1 can fee, your cafe is not a bit 
clearer than it was feven years ago. Arbutbnot. 

To Bit. *v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
the bridle upon a horfe. 

Bitch, n. f. [brexe, Saxon.] 

1. The female of the canine kind ; as the 
wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter. 

And at his fere a bitch fcrolf fuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenfer. 

1 have been credibly informed, that a bitch will 
mirfe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as 
much as, and in place of, her puppies. Locke. 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

Him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch. Pope, 
John had not run a madding fo long, had it not 
been for an extravagant bitch of a wife. Arbutbnot. 

To BITE. *v. a. pret. I bit ; part. paff. I 
have bit, or bitten . [bitan, Saxon.] 

1. To crulh, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enemy's dog. 

Though he had bit me, fliould have ftood that night 
Againft my fire. Sbakrfpeure • 

Such fmiling rogues as thefc. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate t' unloofe. Shakefpeare. II 

Thefc Ire the youths that thunder at a play-' 
houfe, and fight for bitten apples. Shakefpeare. 

He falls ; his arms upon the body found. 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 

Dryden. 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
bone, who has now indeed recovered. T oiler. 

Their foul mouths have uot opened their lips 
without a f-tlfity; though they have (bowed theii 
teeth as if they would bite off my nofe. 

Arbutbnot and Pipe's Mart. $u rib. 


I 2. To give pain by cold. 
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Kerf feel we the icy phang. 

And chsrlilh chiding, of the winter's wind; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even rill I (brink. with cold, I finite. Shake(peart. 

Full fifty years, harnefs'd in rugged ftec*, 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 

Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a different tJJtnt writes; 

One praifes, one inftru&s, another bites. Refcornmon. 

4. To cut; to wound. 

I’ve feen the day, with my good biting faulchlon 
I would have made them (kip. Shakefpeare. 

5. To make the mouth fmart with an acrid 
tafte. 

It may be the firft water will have more of the 
feent, as more fragrant; and the fecond more of 
the tafte, as more bitter, or biting. Bacon. 

6. To cheat; to trick ; to defraud : a low 
phrafe. 

Aficep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honeft faftor ftoie a gem away: 

He pledg’d it to the knight | the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope.- 

If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to 
have converfed with you, they would have been 
ftrangely bit , while they thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lady. Pope* 

Bite. n.J'. [from the verb.] 

1. The feixure of any thing by the teeth. 

Does he think he can endure the cveriafting 
burnings, or arm himfelf againft the bites of the 
never-dying worm ? South. 

Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks. 
Is half fo harmful.as the greedy flocks; 

Their venom’d bite , and fears indented on the 
ftocks. Dryden's VirgiTs Georguks. 

2. The aft of a fifh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fiflier angle diligently 
four or fix hours for a river cap, and not have a 
bite. . Walter. 

3. A cheat; a trick ; a fraud : in low and 
vulgar language. 

Let a man be ne’er fo wife. 

He may be caught with fober lies ; 

For, take it in its proper light, 

’Tis juft what coxcombs call a bite. 

4. A (harper; one who commits frauds. 
Bi'ter. n.f. [from bite. ] 

1. He that bites. 

Great barkers are no bitt 1. Camden. 

2. A fUh apt to take the bait. 

He is fo bold, that he wul invade one of his own 
kind ; and you may therefore ealfly believe him to 
be a bold biter. Walton. 

3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you have no 
reafon to d I (believe in itfelf, and perhaps has given 
you, bef re he bit you, no reafon to diibelieve it 
for bis faying it 5 and, if yon give him credit, 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, 
becaufe you dqnot think him a knave. Sftftater* 

Bi'ttacle. n. f. A frame of timber in 
the Aeerage of a (hip, where the com- 
pafs is placed. Di&. 

BiXten. particip. paff. [from To bite ; 
which fee.] 

BI'TTER. adj. [bicep, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like 
wormwood. 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender 
putrefaction. Bacons Natural Hi fiery. 

Though a man In a fever (hould, from u»„ar, 
have a bitter tafte, which, at another time, pro¬ 
duces a fweet one, yet the idea of bi ter, in that 
man's mind, would be as diftinCt from th: idea 
of Tweet, as if he had tafted only gall* Luke. 

2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 

Friends 


Swift, 
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Friends now faft fworn, 
Unfeparable, (hall within this hour. 

On a aifirnfion of a doit, break, out 
To bitter.fi enmity. Sbakefptare. 

Huibands, love your wives, and be not bi ter 
titra. CalMans. 

Tbe Word of God, ifT.' .*d of a kilter y teaches us 
a chifixjb r zcil* 

3. Calamitous ; mifcrablc. 

Noble friends and ftllowt, whom to leave 
Is only bit.er to me, onl) dying ; 

Co with me, like jj-j d a„gel$, to my end. Sbal. 

A dire L.dufrion am 1 witnefs t; ; 

And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will pr ve as hater, bk^k, and tritgual. Sbakefp. 

And flrun the bitter canfoqtience: for know. 
The da y th u eat’ft thereof, im fide command 
Trar J 6 reft, Lievitatly thou ihflt die. Milton. 

1 cl* him chat if 1 bear my bitter fate, 

T: «. lc . d h<s vengeance for my fun. Dry Jett. 

4. Painful; ii.clemcnt. 

Tire l »ul i’ic borders fly. 

And (bun the barer blaft, and wheel about the Iky. 

Dryder. 

5. Sharp; reproachful; fatirical. 

O wirh me. 

And, in the >reath of buter wards, let *s fm ther 
My damned ion. / Shakespeare 

6 . Mournful; afHi&ed. 

Wherefore is light; given unto him that is h. 
mifery, and life unto the bitter in foul t J<&. 

7. In any manner unpleafing or hurtful. 

Bitter is an cquivoca. word; there is bitter 
■ wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitt 
enemie*, ar d a bitter cold morning. Watts's Lvgitk. 

Bittergourd. n. J. \colocyntbis, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Bi tterly• adv. [from bitter .J 

1. With a bitter tafte. 

2. In a bitter manner; forrowfully; ca¬ 
lami tou fly. 

I fo lively a&ed with my tears. 

That my poor mfthefi, moved therewithal. 

Wept hourly. Shakefpeare. 

Bitterly haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcore. Mtittm. 

3. Sharply ; feverely. 

His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the er- 
rours of their aeal. Sprat. 

Bi ttern. n.f \butour , Fr.] A bird with 
long legs, and a long bill* which feed* 
upon filh; remarkable for the noife which 
he makes, ufually called bumping. See 

BiTTOUR. 

The poor fiZb have enemies enough, befidcs fuch 
unnatural fi (her men as otters, the cormorant, and 
kitten. Waken. 

So that fcarce 

The bittern know s his time, with bill iugulpht, 

Tu ftake the founding marfli. Tbtmfon. 

Bi TTBa w. tt. f [from bitter .] A very 
bitter liquor, which drains off in making 
of common (alt, and ulied in the prepa- 

ratiou of Epfom fait. Quincy. 

Bi'tternbss. n.f [from bitter .] 

1. A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or bitterrtefs , Is in the 
mmd, exaaiy an.waring that power which is in 
any body to produce it there. Locke. 

a. Malice ; grudge ; hatred ; implacabi¬ 
lity. 

The bittermefi and animofity between the com¬ 
manders was fuch, that a great part of the army 
was marchei. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpnefr; fe verity of temper. 

Hiforiiw* have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 

Shai we be thus afflifled in his wreak i. 

His fits, his fre *v, sod his latemeft r Sbakefp. 

Pierp int and Crew a r peared now to have c Jn- 
trc&cd more knurr? ft and foujmefs than formerly. 
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and fljere more rekrved towards the king's commif- 

. Clarendon. 

4. Satire; piquancy ; keennefs of re¬ 
proach. 

Some tbirk their wits have been afleep, except 
rhe£ dart out fomewhat piquant, and to the quick: 
men ought to find the difference between faltnefs 
and bitterneft. Baun 

5. Sorrow; vexation; afflifHon. 

, There appears much joy in him, even fo much, 
tjiat joy could not (bowitfelf moJeft enough, with¬ 
out a badge of bittermefi. ' Shakefpeare. 

They /hall mourn for him, as one mourncth 
for his only ion, and (hall be in bitterneft for him. 
as one that is in bitterneft tor his firft-bom Zecb. 

Moft pujfue the pleafures, as they call rhem, 
of their natuies, which begin in fin, are carried on 
with danger, and end in liturnefs . Wake. 

I oft, in I tff reefs of foul, deplor'd 
My a blent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

Bi j TtRswEET. n. f [from bitter and 
.Aw/.] The name of an apple, which 
has a compound taileof nveet and bitter. 

It is but a bitterjweet at beft, and the fine co 
lours of the (erpent do by no means make amend > 
for the fmart and poifon of bis fling. South. 

When I exprefs tbe tafte of an apple, which wc 
caii the haterfeueet , none can miftake what I mean. 

n • Warn. 

Bi ttervetch. *. /. Urvum, Lat.l A 
plant, 

Bi'ttes wort .n.f. [gentiana, Lat.l An 
herb. 

Bittour. n.f. [ but cur, Fr. ardeaftellaris, 
Lat.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the bittern (fee Bittern] but 
perhaps as properly bittour. 

I ii«n to the water's brink (he laid her head; 
And, as a bittcur bumps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake, (he faid, I tell. Dry den. 

01 t u .me. n.f [from.bitumen.] Bitumen. 

See Bitumen. 

Mix with thefe 

Idaean pitch, quick ful^hur, filver’s fpume, 
d t'T’VK m hellebore, and black bitume. May. 

BITU MEN. n. f [Lat.] A fat un&uous 

matter dug out of the earth, or foum- 
med off lakes^ as the Afphalris in Ju- 
d*a, of various kinds : fbme fo hard as 
to be ufcd for coals; others fo glutinous 
as to forve for mortar. Scattetry. 

It is reported, that h itmen mingled with liine, 
and put under water, will make asTt were an arti- 

fiC l?u' r 9 ^ ,e fuo£lao ce becometh fo hard. Bum. 

W ,^ r,ckfcem ' d a work of rifing ground, 

W ith lulphor an \ bitumen caft between. Dry den. 

Bitumen is a body chat readily takes fire, yields 

*n oil, and is foluble in water. Woodward. 

Bi tu mi; ou s.esdj. [from bitumen.] Hav¬ 
ing the nature and qualities of bitumen; 
compounded of bitumen. 

. Ka phcha, which w«, the bi.uminrtt mortarufed 
. in the walls of Babylon, grows to on entire and 
very hard matter, like a flone. Bacon. 

*1 he frujtage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near th*t bituminous lake, where Sodom (Urn d. 

o * j. r T&htofi* 

Biva lve. adj. [from binut and <val<va, 
Lat.] Having two valves or fliutters : .1 
term ufrd of thoft fi(h that have two 
fhells, as oyft^rs; and of thofe plants 
whole feed pods open their whole length, 
to di (charge their feeds, as peas. 

In ti e * - Vity lies loofe the (hell of fome forr 
of bivalve, larger than could be intr duccd in at 
thofe hole/. Woodward. 

Biva lvi/lar. adj. [from bivalve.] Hav¬ 
ing two valves. f)i 8 . 

Bi'xwort. n.f. An herb. 
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Bi'zantine. n.f [more properly ipelt 
byxantine ; from Byxantium. ] A great 
piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, 
which the king offereth upon high fefli-* 
val days; it is yet called a bi tain tine, 
which anciently was a piece of gold 
coined by the emperours of Conftanti- 
nople. Camden • 

BLAB. v. a. [ blabberen , Dutch.] 

1* To tell what ought to be kept fecret: 
it ufually implies rather thoughtletfheft 
than treachery; but may be ufed in 
either fenfe. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day 
Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Sbakefp tare. 

Thy dues be done, and none left out. 

Ere the blabbing eaftern fcout. 

The nice morn on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton » 

Nature has made man's brfiafls no wind ores. 

To pubtiib what he does within dpors ; 

Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 

Unlcfs his own ra(h folly blab it. Hudibrau 

Sorrow nor joy can be difguis'd by art. 

Our foreheads blab the fecrets of our heart. Dryd. 

It is unlawful to give any kind of religious wor- 
(hip to a creature; but the very indices of the 
fathers cannot efcape the index expurgatoriu 1, for 
blabbing fo great a truth. StillingfiecU 

Nor whifper to the tattling reeds 
The blackeft of all female deeds; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks. 

Where echo fits, and liil’ning mocks. ■* Swift. 

2. To tell: in a good fenfe : not ufed. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts. 

That blabb'd them with fuch pleating eloquence. 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. Sbah 

To Blab. v. n . To tattle ; to tell tales. 

Your mute 1*11 be ; 

When my tongue blaln, then let mine eyes not fee. 

Sbakefpeare • % 

Blab, n.f [from the verb.] A telltale; 
a thoughtiefs babbler; a treacherous 
betrayer of fecrets. 

The fecret man heareth many confcflions ; for 
who will open himfelf to a blab , or babbler ? Bacon. 

To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend. 

Contempt and (com of all, to be excluded 
AH friendfliip, and avoided as a blab . Milton. 

Whoever (hews me a very inquitittve body. I'll 
(hew him a blab, and one that flull make privacy 
as publick as a proclamation. VEfirange. 

I ihould have gone about (hewing my letters, 
tinder the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of my 
acquaintance. Swift. 

Bla'bber. n.f [from blab. 1 A tatlcr; a 
telltale. 

To Bla'bber. <v. n. To whiftle to Rhorfc. 

Skinner. 

Bla'bber lipped. Skinner. See Blob- 
berLipped. 
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BLACK, adj. [blac, Saxon.] 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening, in the black and 
dark night. Proverbs. 

Ariftotle has problems which enquire why the 
fun makes man black , and not the fire; why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the (kin f Brown. 

2. Dark. 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. i Kings. 

3.. Cloudy of countenance; follen. 

She hath abated ihe of half my train; 

Lo-tk*d black upon me. Stake/peart. 

4. Horrible; wicked; atrocious. 

Eicby my councry never mufl be freed. 

Or! conferring to (o black a deed. 

5. Difmal; mournful. 

A dire 


w 

Drydeu. 
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A dire induction am I witnef* to} 

And will to France, hoping the cortfeouenee 
W ill prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 'Sbakefp. 

6. Black and blue. The colour of A bruife; 
ftri pe. 

Miftjcfs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
blue , that you cannot fee a white fpot about her. 

Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor • 
And, wing'd with fpeed and fury, flew 
To icfcue knight from black and blue . Hudibras • 

Black*browed. adj . [from black and 
brew,] Having black eyebrows 5 gloo¬ 
my i difmal ; threatening. 

Come, gentle night j come, loving, black-brow'd 

m . hr, 

.Give me my Romeo. Sbakefpeare, 

Thus when a black-brow'd guft begins to rife. 
White loam at fir ft on the curl'd ocean fries. 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the Ikies. 

Dry den. 

Black-bryoky. n.f.[tamuus,f,2X.] The 
name of a plant. 

Black-cattle, n . f . Oxen, bulls, and 

•cows. 

The ether part of the grazier's bufinefs is what 
we call black-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation. Swift. 

Black-earth, n. f It is every where 
obvious on the furface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. Woodward. 
Black-chard, adj . [from black and 
guard.] A cant word amongll the vul¬ 
gar; by which is implied a dirty fel¬ 
low ; of the meaneft kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the 
khonfe, to fend on your errands, and go to market 
for you on rainy days. Swift. 

Black-lead .n.f. [from black and lead.] 
A mineral found in the lead-mines, 
much ufed for pencils; it is not fufible, 
or not without a very great heat. 

.You muft firft get your black-lead Sharpened 
finely, and put fift into quills, for. your rude and 
firft draught. Peacbam. 

Black-mail. n.f. A certain rate of mo¬ 
ney, com, cattle, er other confideration, 
iaid to men allied with robbers, to be 
>y them protected from the danger of 
fuch as ufually rob or Real. Cowell. 
Black-puddinc. n.f [from black and 
pudding. ] A kind of food made of blood 
. and grain. 

Through they were lin'd with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread andchecfe. 

And fat blah k-puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibras. 

Black-rod. r.. f. [from black and rod. ] 
The ufher belonging to the order of the 
garter; fo called from the black rod he 
carries in his hand. He is of the king’s 
chamber, and likewife ufher of the par¬ 
liament. Cowell. 

Black, n.f [from the adjedlive.} 

1. A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell. 

The buepfdungepr.«,and the feowl of night. Sbak. 

Fpr the production of black , the corpufcles muft 
be kfs than any of thofe which exhibit colours. 

Ahxbiou. 

Mourning. 

Rife,.wretched widow, rife; -nor, undeplor'd. 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford 1 
But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perifh’d 
lord. Dry den. 

3. A blackamoor. 

,4, .That part of the efye which is black. , 

It iufnces that it be in every part of the air, 
which is as big as the black or fight of the eye. 

’ bhgby. 


To Black, v.a. [from the noun.] Tola, 
make black ; to. blacken. 

Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the 
Ink would be quickly dried up, but the paper, 
that I could not burn before, we quickly fet on 
fire. Boyle . 

Then in his fury black'd the raven o'er. 

And bid him piate in his white plume* no more. 

Add if on. 

Bla'ckamoor. n. f {from black and 
Moor.] A man by nature of a black com¬ 
plexion ; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackomore , or a 
lion, than of a nurfe or a cat. Locke. 

Bl a'ck berried Heath, \empetrum , Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Blackberry Bujh. n.f [ rubus , Lat.] 

A fpecies of bramble. 

Blackberry, n.f. The fruit of the 
bramble. 

The policy of thefe crafty fneering rafeals, that 
ftalc old moufe-catea cheefe Neftor, and that fame 
dog-fox Ulyfies, is not proved worth a blackberry . 

Sbakefpearc. 

Then fad he fung the Children in the Wood ; 

How blackberries they pluck’d in defarts wild. 

And fearlefs at the glittering faukchion fmU’d.Gtfy* 

Bla'ckbird. n.f. [from black and bird.] 
The name of a bird. 

Of fioging birds, they have linnets, gold¬ 
finches, blackbirds, thru&es, and divers others. 

Carew. 

A fchoolboy ran unto’t, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. Swift, 

To Bla'cxbn. w.a. [from black.] 

1. To make of a black colour. 

Blefs'd by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand 
Blacken'd by crowds. Prior . 

While the long fun’rala blacken all the way. Pope. 

2. To darken; to cloud. 

That kittle cloud that appeared at firft to Elijah's 
fervant no bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently 
after grew, and fpread, and blackened the face of 
the whole heaven. South. 

3. To defame, or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what we can, fa id that mif- 
creant Harrifon of the bkelled king, upon the word¬ 
ing and drawing up his charge againft his ap¬ 
proaching trial. South. 

The morals blacken'd, when the writings 'fcape. 
The libell'd perfon, and the pictur’d foape. Pope. 

To Bla'ckbn. *u. n . To grow black, or 
dark. 

The hollow found 

Sung in the leaves, the foreft (hook around. 

Air blacken'd, roll’d the thunder, grean’d the 
ground. Dry den. 

Bla'ckish. adj. [from black.] Somewhat 
black. 

Part of it all the year continues in the form of a 
black ifb oil. Boyle. 

Bl a'c k moor, n.f [from black and Moor.] 

A negro. 

The laird of Chus makes no part of Africa; 
nor is it the habitation of blackmoors ; but the 
country of Arabia, efpecially the Happy and Stony. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

More to weft 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor fca. Milton. 
Bla'cknbss. n.f [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

Blacknefs is only a difpofiticn to abforb, or ftifle, 
without refleflion, moft of the rays of every fort 
that fall on the bodies. Locke. 

There would emerge one or more very black 
fpots, and, within thole, other fpots of an intenfer 
blacknefs. Newton. 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him 
quite 

To footy black* jihoon the pureft whit#. Adffan. 


Darknefs. 

Hi* faults in him feem as the fpots of heav'd. 
More fiery by night's blacknefs. Sbakefteare. 

3. Atrocioufncfs ; horriblcncfs ; wicked- 
nefs. 

Bla'cksmith. n. f. [from black and 
fmitb.] A fmith that works in iron ; fo 
called from being very fmutty. 

The blackjmith may forge what he pleafes. Vowel. 

Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will 
be impoflible for the blackfmitb to make them fo 
faft, but a cat and a whore matter will find a way 
through them. Speffator. 

Bla'cktail. n.f. [from black ana tail. ] 
A fifh ; a kind of perch, by fome called 
ru^s, or popes. See Pope. DiB. 

Bla ckthorn. n. f. [from black and 
thorn.] The fame with the floe. Sec 
Plum, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bla'd n e r. n.f. [blabbpe, Saxon; blader 9 
Dutch.] 

1. That vefTel in the body which contains 
the urine. 

The bladder (hould be made of a membranous 
fubftancc, and extremely dilatable, for receiving 
and containing the urine till an opportunity of 
emptying it. Ray. 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which 
allulions are frequently made. 

That huge great body which the giant bore 
Was vanquifil’d quite, and of that monftrotis mafs 
Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was. 

. Spenfer. 

A bladder but moderately filled with air, and 
ftrongly tied, being held near the fire, grew ex¬ 
ceeding turgid and hard ; but being brought nearer 
to the fire, it fuddenly broke, with fo loud a poife 
as made us for a while after almoft deaf. Boyle. 

3. It is ufual for thofe, that learn to 
fwim, to fupport themfelves with blow* 
bladders. 

I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory. 

But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Sbakefpearc. 

4. A blifter; a puftulc. 

Bladder-nut. n. f [ ftaphylodendron, 

Lat.] A plant. 

Bladder-sena. n.f\colutea , Lat.]The 
name of a plant. 

BLADE, i*. f. [blseb, bleb. Sax. bled, 
Fr.] The fpire of grafs before it grows 
to feed; the green Ihoots of corn which 
rife from the feed. This feems to me 
the primitive fignification of the word 
blade ; from which, I believe, the blade 
\ of a fword was firft named, becaufe of 
its limilitude in lhape; and, from the 
blade of a fword, that of other weapons 
or tools. 

There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth A 
red juice in the blade or ear, except it be the tree 
that beareth Janguis draconis. Bacon. 

Send in the feeding flocks betimes, t invade 
The rifing bulk of the luxuriant blade. Drydcn. 

If wc were able to dive into her fccret rectifies, 
we fiiould find that the fmalleft blade of grafs, or 
moft contemptible weed, has its particular ufc. 

Swift. 

Hung on every fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. 

Tbomfou. 

Blade, n.f [ blatte, Germ, blad, Dutch.] 

n A A A ■ m 




It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo 
called probably from the likenfcfs of a 

fword 
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(word tladt to a blade of grate, 
commonly applied to the knife. 

He fought all LOund about, his thirfty blade 
To bathe in blood of fjithlefs enemy. Fairy <Du. 

She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her fibre with Vnoble blood. Dryd,„. 
Be his. this fword, wiiofe blade of brafo dilbkn 

alV* 1 ' 1 * Wh .° fe hilt a fiIver b,aac * 

A Dim man, either fierce or gay, called 

io in contempt. So we fay mettle for 
taurage . 

You'll find yourfelf nfiftaken, Sir, if you’ll 
take upon you to judge of thefe blades by their 
l^rbMuoks, and outward appearance. L'Efiranre. 

Ihen, turning about to the hangman, he faid, 
onpatch me,'I pn thee, this troubleforae blade. 

Slade of the Shoulder. Tit./. The bone 
Bladeeone I called by ana- 

tom ills the icapula, or lcapular bone. 

He fell moft furioufly on the broiled relicks of 
a moulder of mutton, commonly called a bladebone. 

er to Pape. 

y V JLA „ DE * f from the noun. 1 To 
furnifh or fit with a blade. 

Bla'ded. adj. [torn blade. ] Having 
blades or fpires. 

Her filver %ifage in thewat’ry glafs, 

Dtcking with liquid pearl the bladed graft. Shak. 

so . l, 8 htnin « ^bng the ground, 

Nor bladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds. 

But fcalcs of feurf and putrefaction breeds. Drjd. 

Blain. ». / [blegene. Sax. blejn*. 
Dutch.] A pulhde; a botch ; a blilier. 

ItcbtSj bLitas* 

Sow all th’ Athenian bofomi, and the crop 

vf.T 1 „ Sbik'fp' Ve . 

. *‘ M h f‘. snd bUm mufl al* *>‘3 flclh imbofi. 

And ai. h,. people. Jlfifa* 

Whene er I hear a rival nam’d, 

I fed my body all inflam’d j 

Which breaking out in boil* and blains. 

With yellow fikh my linen Aainj. 

Bla'mablb. adj. [from blam.A Culpa- 
ble; faulty. r 

v irtiK m placed between two extreme-., which 
ere on both fidu equa'Iy tlamahle. Dry Jot. 

Bla'mablenees. n.f. [from blamable. 1 
l*ault; the ftate of being liable to 
blame ; culpablenefs ; fnultinefs. 
Bia^abit .adv. [from blamable.] Cul- 
paoly ; in a maoner liable to cenfure. 

A procefs may be carried on againft a perfon, 
that IS malicioufiy or bl m tly abfenc, even to a 
definitive fentence. Avliff 

BLAME. <v. a. [blamer, Fr.J 

1. To cenfure; to charge with a fault- 
Jt generally implies a flight cenfure. 

Our p<Av’r 

Shall do a cowrtYy to our wrath, which men 

May blame , but not controul. Sbakefptare 

Porphynus, you too far did tempt your late: 

Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 

But, praifing that, I mufl your conduit blame . 

Each finding, like 9 friend, Drydw ’ 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. 

2 . To blame has ufually the particle for 

before th: fault. J 

Tt O0t h }?' ™ f" "“king ufe 

here aL *1ong of the word frntime.iL 

3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Toihoreut he blamed of inconfiderate ralhneft. 

in matters not be- 
longing t~ bis vocation. KmBct't litft. If theTurks. 

Blame, n.f. [from the verb.] 
i. Imputation of a fault. 

In arms, the praife of fucccte is flweef among 
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many | yet the blame of mifadventures Is charged 
upon one. „ ° J 

They lay the blame on the poor Jittkones’ 

therr^dves paflionately enough, to divert it from 

2. Crime; that which produces or de- 
ferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difeharged of all 
blame, which are confeft to have no great fault, 
even by their wry word and teftimony, in whofe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cuflomed to feem final!. Hooker. 

I unfpeak mine own detra&ion j here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelft 

For Grangers to my nature. Sbakejpean. 

Hurt. Not now in ufe. 

Therewith upon his creft 
_ ith rigour fo outrageous he fmit, 
hat a large fliarc it hew’d out of the reft. 

And glancing down his Afield, from blame him 
fcirly falefl. Fairy ^ueen. 

I here is a pecnliar ftruaure of this 
word, m which it is not very evident 
whether it be a noun or a verb, but I 

conceive it to be the mw. Tc blame, 

m French a tort ; culpable ; worthy of 
cenfure. 1 

t. Y ™"r e ^ t0 J f ! ame * 1 muft *« P*^n with you, 

To part fo llightly with your wile’s firft gift. 

wlith^rh ^ ^ 

whether they were u blame iu the manner. 

Kow we (bo ,Id hold them much to 
If they went back before they came. p r ;„. 

Bla mbfui. adj. [from blame and full .! 
Criminal; guilty ; meriting blame. 

A ILm f 1 ! '’“if" ° f thefe timcIt * d«ths 

Biuntwi tted lord, ignoble in demeanour, ** 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo mi ,ch. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftcro untutor’d churl. Sbakfpeare. 

Bla miles*, adj. [from blame.] ' 

, 'cS“4 u ir* ,,,i fro » 

The flame* afeend on either altar clear, ’ ** 5 ‘ 
WSule thui the Uamtltfi maid addrelVd herpray'r. 

Such a leflening of oor coin will depri^rHi 
ST ‘ tf ‘ rat ° ° f * fis th of their 

z. Sometimes it is ufed with of. 

We will be tlameUf, of this thi™ oath. 

D_ * Jolbua, ii. 17. 

In^'nH LT ' ■ a t V ‘ f fr ° m hlamele f ‘-j 

Innocently ; without crime. J 

no/'the Mt*b° P! r fing ex P‘‘ cit 'tticlee, and 
“* 1 “?* b-Jitving them when not revealed, or 

f/W /7 ‘ onv,ft3on » 'd^inft which he cannot 
l wlth ; ,ut .P srt 'nacy > huld out, Oiae wi» 

bring danger of ruin on any. 

Bla melesneis, „.f |- from UetmeleftA 

innocence ; exemption from cenfure. 

Having reloived, w, h him in Homer, that all 
Jf. £baT G e » b| e on funiter and fate, they infer with 

fiiSfg * f ,hein /“°M r Hent. 

iSLA *.E*. n. f [from ii*.] o ne that 
blames or finds fault; a cenAirer. 

A la , me 7 00 ,^ e Allowed a pagan mofc, 

And denuan d a «ran 3 er, who miftaught 

V&r r nt. t,mC ’ ,lKy h « h 

Blame wo'rthy. [f rom blam. and 

Culpable; blamable; wor- 
thy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame fhouid be blammoortbi, yet 

faih bW rb0t “ M ktUf ** d ^r of any 

v She hr. 
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To BLANCH. <y. [UaHclf, Ff.j 

1. To whiten ; to change from fomd 
other colour to white. 

. Vou can heboid fuch fights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch*d with Far. Sbakfpeare . 

j Wa ? whiting wax cheaply may be-of ufes 

3 L a/ h ! V 5 fct down chc practice of tradefmen 
who blanch it. Boyle. 

And fin’s black dye feems blanch'd bv ag? to 

2. To (trap or peel fuch things ae have 
hulks. 

, T h ‘ ,r fu PP trs ®ay be bifltet, raifins of the fun, 
aod * Cw blanched almonds. fV!j„wn. 

T° ur; to balk; topafsover; tofhift 
away. Not now in ufe. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
and ands, to qualify treafon; whereby every one 
*nig it exprels his malice, and blanch his danger. 

y H&COftm 

fly- k. U not , tr ? nf P°rted in an aftion that warms 
T h f b .!°° d ’ a . nd ,s appearing holy, to blanch, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulnefs. Bdcon. 

0 CH. V. n. To evade ; to Ihift ; 
to (peak loft. 

Oftimi coft,on, meets ,; books wiU fpeak plain, 
when c anfdloi * blench. § acv „\ 

Bla ncher. / [from A 

whnener. Z)/V7 

BLAND, adj. [blandus, Lat .1 Soft; mild; 
gentle. ’ 

In her face excufe 

Camepmlogu,, and apology t oo prompt; 

Which, vnxhbland words at will, the thus add refs’d. 

Million. 

" An even calm 

1 ™8 n ' d » fave what the zephyrs bind 
Breath d e’er the blue erj anf^. Tbomfin. 

Blandish, w. [ll a »dior, Lat.J 

I o fmcoth ; to foften. I have met with 
this word in no other paflage. 

w . . j, _ , Mufl’ring all her wiles, 
ith blandijk d parleys, feminine afljults, 

longue-batteries, foe furceas’d not day nor night 
a o itorm me over-watch’d, and weary’d our* Milt. 

^anduhment. [from bhndijh ; 

bland itia, Lat.] y 

1 # t of fcndnefs; expreffion of tender- 
nefs by gefture. 

Ihe little babe up in his arms he bent, 

Sfraik/^ P lCafurc and bold blandijhtnent, 

’ ,, , ,. . Spenfr. 

Each bird and benfl, behold 

two;th,;fccowvi ^'7 - 

2. Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

Ufe ^ Wd r “ d ,V ‘ r f P° ki!n > »" d WOUld 

Ufe “range fweetneft and blond,Jhm,nt of word-., 

^heikm v:«: aia or pwfuade 

. ICiad treatment ; carefs. 

DiJ “ n “ w with bland,Jhmtrt detains ; 

But 1 fufprit the town whcre'juno reign,. W 

cirde°/f C wh ? b T g tho<i: ir,fiJcli wi thin the wide 

nm r .. f H S ?r ft communi, J , i neither Ucndi/k. 

«r,r, nor promifcs are omuted. S Jift. 

BL .^ NK - “ <! J- [Hone, Fr. derived Sy 
Mcuage from Alb,anus, thus : AlbiabJ, 
albtatticus, blames, biuncus, btatuo, 
Llantcus, blanats, blanc; by others, from 
biunc, which m Danifh, signifies Jhin. 

‘«S » » n conformity to which, the Ger¬ 
mans have blancker , to Jhint; the Sax- 

Sifts 5 “ d *♦ E ” g,ilh - «#*• • 

1. White. 

T» ~ ,T° ®he mnon 

S prefcrib’d ; M th’ .thfr five 

T) t,r motion.. A/„K-e. 

Without 
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i. Without writing » unwritten ; empty 

ot all marks. 

Our lubftitutet at heme ftiaU km Hau l charters, 
Whereto, when they know that man arc rich. 
They <h%U fubfenbe them for large fum* of gold* 

Sl^hjymri. 

Upon die debtor fide* I lad imattAibk aru- 
cle«; but, upon the creditor fife, little move than 
Waal paper. AM •. 

3. Pile s confufed; cruiked ; difpirited ; 
Jbbdoed; deprefled. 

There euket foeh bd«A»er figs of joy, 
Solicitott and dZref, he t ua began. Hike, 

Adam, feou as be heard 
The fatal trefpris done by Ere, uaax'd, 

A fron ted flood, and Mmd, while honour chill 
Kan through hit reins, and all hit joints relax'd - 

AT •. 

Bat now no fee* divine contentment vein ) 
'Til all Uud fadnefs, or cohdaotl fear*. Pcf*. 

4. Without rhyme j where the rhyme is 

or miffed. 

The lady dull fay her mind freely, or the hod 
eerie (hall halt far It. Shk^nm. 

Long have jour ear* been fill'd with trajick 
part*; 

Blood and lUmk verfo have harden'd aft yoor beam. 

1 , 

Oor Man* eerie, where there i* no rhyme to lap- 
port the ttprtfioa, i* extremely fifiedt to focH aa 
are not nutter* in the tongue. AM in. 

Blank, m.f. [from the adje&ivt.] 

1. A void /pace on paper. 

I cannot write a paper foU as 1 uted to do ; and 
yet 1 wiU not forgive a fleet of half an inch from 
you. Swift, 

a. A lot, by which nothing is gained; 
which has no prize marked upon it. 

If you have heard jour general talk of Rome, 
And of his friend* there, it is lots to lUmh 
My name bath touch'd your war*. Slubj^wt. 

In fortune** lottery lies 

A heap of Unit, like this, tor one fail price. 

[trfdfM 

The world die coward will defpife. 
When life 'a a Uemk, who pulls not for a price. 

t Drydtm, 

3. A paper from which the writing is 
effaced. 

She has left him 
The Uni of what he was; 

I tell thee, eunuch, the has quite ua maim'd him. 

DrjJta , 

4. A paper unwritten; any thing with¬ 
out marks or cb ara&ers. 

For him, I dunk not on him ; for his thought*, 
Would they wctc ifeafe, ntber than fill'd with 




Omifivofi to do what is neceflary. 

Seals a comnufoon to a Mint of danger. 5 - - if). 

For the book of knowledge fair, 
Pdestd with an unherfst link 
Of nature'* works, to me expung'd and ras'd. *( . 

Life may be one greet Mod, which, though nr t 
blotted with fin, as yet without any characters «>t 
grace or virtue. Rqgm. 

5. The point to which an arrow is direct¬ 
ed ; h called, becauie, to be more vi¬ 
able, it was marked with white. No* 
diiufed. 

Slander, 

Whole wfeiper o'er the world'* diameter, 

A* kvd ns the cannon to hit U, 

TVadputi It* peifba'd foot. Sf ule ftaw . 

6. Aim ; fhot. Not ufed. 

. T «r harlot king 

It q-iite beyond my cam; out of the Ifeel 
And level of my brx*a. 

1 have fpoken for you all my heft. 

And Aooi wife* the link of hit difpkikt, 

F't mj free (pud* 

y. Objc& to which any thing is directed. 

J 



. Lear, and let me ft HI remain 

The true Ummk of thine eye. 

Blank, v. at. [from Mtai 
ehfr. Ft.] 

To damp ; to oonfufe; to diipirit. 

Each opjv^fite, dial lirwki the face of joy. 

Meet what 1 would have well, and it deftroy. ShsL 
Dagoa maft Hoop, and lull er# long reef iv* 
Sack a difoocnfit. as fhall quite despoil him 
Of aU the ft boeftrd trophic* won on me, 

And with conlufion Uni his worshippers. ft r l '■ . 

If die atheift, when he dies, fh uld find that 
Ms foul remains, how wHI this oun be soured and 
! T: fm. 

efface; to annul. 

former purposes were I'nW, the govemmr 
iv, and all chat charge 16 ft and cancelled. 
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la nut. m.f, [bUwfbftlfi Fr.] 

A woollen cover, [oft, and loofely wo- 
ven, fpread commonly upon a bed, over 
the Uueu fcect* for the procurement of 
warmth. 

Nor heav'n peep through thai hnfct of the dark. 
To cry, hold! hold I Sb+itgxwr. 

The abilities of man matt fell fliott oa ane fide 
or other, like too fcanty a Ifei rfie when you are 

you paH k upon your fco jMm, you 
feet bare; If yea feruft it down anon 
your test, yoarihoulder* ace ancovcrod. 

Ha&fefr among the flork d chiefs be fpks, 

Aa from the M—A*r h gh in air he flies. 

2. A kind of pear, fomttimes writtei 
Mnrfstf. 

7 # Bla'nkkt. w. m, [from the noon.] 

1. To cover with a blanket. 

My face I'll grime with filth ; 

JUrel* my loins ; tie aU my hair in knots. Scat 

2. To to(s in a blanket, by way of penalty 

or contempt. , 

Ah, oh! he cry'd, what ft i e et, what Unr, 
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Ourparffgi,pumping*, Ibelrring 1, and bine**? 

Blankly, afe. [from &**£.] In a blank 
manner; with whitenefts; with pale- 
nefs ; with confufion. 

Tm Blake, w. m. [feWrru, Dutch] To bel¬ 
low ; to roar. Skimmer. 

Tm BLASPHE'MK. w. ar. [/*.- y.v%;, low 
Lat.] 

1. To fpemk in terms of impious irreve¬ 
rence of God. 

2. To fpeak evil of 

The tneft ifiuc of thy three* 

By bit own intesd&iao ftands accus'd. 

And does 1 his breed. S 

Thofcwho 

B ^ their feeder, and*»rget d*fw lord. F*p* 

ftBLASPHS Mk.e.». Toijpeak blafphe- 
my. 

Liver of ^ 

I panifeed them*oft m every fynagqgue, and 
compelled them to »-• j&u 

Blasehe uck. e. /. [from MmfahemmJ A 
wretch that fpeaks of God in impious 
and irreverent term?. 

Who we before a t * !*•=*, and a p erforat o r, 
and fejanoaa. * ( . 

Even that li'.gphwvir himftlf wo uld inwardh 
»Wf«vj» hit reprover, aa he la kb heart w*lh 
dchiks ham foe his cowardly baft fifence. Sms/. 

Deny the curft Ib &bmtr 't 
And turn Cod'* fay from an impious age. 

Sboa'id each fi.'qftinorr quite cfcapc the rod, 

fee infcltx not to ouo, ifjt God ? Fqpr. 

IEMOVI. 4 f from ti+ffbamt. It 
J!y fpoken with the acceut on the 

liable, but uk4 by AUtm with 

eo rv Microsoft 





on the fecaud.] Impioufly irreverent 

with regard to God. 

O nun, take hcedhaw them the gods doft move. 
To cauft fell wrath, wti'ch th ucaa'ft not refifi; 

words *he fpnhr v*»o do prove. 

And dar'ft thou to the Sou of Ccd propound 
To voriip thee accorft ; now more accurft 
For thia a t t em pt, bolder than that cm Eve, 

And mo* lUfeu. t 
A man can My pals the 
lag his earn graced with bound and 





That aay thing that wean the name of * 
chtsftian, or bat of man, Would ventaie to owa 
fech a VUIainoas, i mp ou ent , and Mqfrfo —u after, 
tio* in fee face of the world, as feu! Smrk . 

BLA srHEMOUSLT.narV. [from /•-•//fewr.j 
Impioufly ; with wicked irreverence. 

Where is the ti^htWe of h - ceefeo, while ha 
w*>uU Ujj+bnmmfj fet op to coatml fee com* 
mends of fee Almighty > fmvtft, 

Bla's^hcmv* m.f, [from ila/rvw#.] " 

ftnfilj and properly, is an * fitting of 
feme indignity, or injury, unto Cod himfetf, d- 
tbex by words or writing. Aj r a 

Bui that my heart 'Von future mtfdnef let,’ 

I wq^ U fpeak are bid yea fty ; 

But fly you toafi. 

Intriafick go td oef s cossfifis in accordance, 
fin in contrariety, to fee fccret will of Cod; or 
rife God could not be defined good, fo far as lua 
thoughts and fecittt, but only foperficiafty good, 
as fer as be is pfcafrd to reveal lumfeii, which It 
psrfc& l} to imagine. fimnad 

BLAST. *1 f. [from bbej-r. Sax. fU * r. 
Germ, to blow.] 

1. A guff or puff of wind. 

They that ftand high have many Mqfo 10 fife 
them ; 

And, if they fall, they dafii feamfthea to 








Thou onfifeftantUl air, that I embrace; 

1 he wretch that thou had bloam anao fee 
Owes nodung to fey ILjfh. _ 

Ferhaps thy fortune uofe cas m oa! fee winds. 
Doth loofe or hind their Mjfts la fiott cave. Fmtrf. 

Three ftiips were huny'd by fee foafearu LU/f, 
And 00 the Iccret firim wife fury caft. firyfts. 

2. The found made by blowing any tuftro- 
ment of wind mufrek. 

In peace there \ nofeuig lb b eeem 
As tnodeft ftiiluefr and humility ; 

But when fee lUt ot war blows »a our ears. 

Then Mniiate fee atriou of the trger. 5 
He blew his tr um pe t fe e angelkk fef 
Fill'd all fee aegraM. 

The Vefae fountain*, and fidphaieews N 
Shake at fee bakiul Mqd, the fi^nal of fet 
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Whether there be two different god-. > exiled 
or one 1 edl eft hiasu t two different tram, 
nets, it it certain viUainy has as good a ode to a 
Mpl from the proper trumpet, as virtue has from 
fee former. Swift, 

, The ftroke of a malignant ptare ; the 
infection of any thing peitilcntia 
the verb 9 # ILr .] 

By the of God they perifb* 74, 

Tm Blast, w, m, [from the noun.] 

1. To ftrike tuth frune fuddea pligue or 
calamity. 

Yoa nimble lights' ogs, dart your blodiag ft 
late her foernful eyed! iafcfi her Wwir 
Yea fosu'nck'd fogs, draw* 

To fall ard 0«..? her pride. 

Ob ! Fortius, is there not feme choteu cum. 
Some hUaca thunder is the ftere of heaven. 

Red with uncom m o n wrath, ro / 1 ft fee um 
Who owe* his putsch to Ms country's ruxa ? 




2. To make to wither. 

Upeufea/^^a hcifeyouftcpoutusy. Sb*i. 

A-d 
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%. To dim the eyes* 

This may (land for a pretty fisperficia! argu¬ 
ment, to blur our eyes, and lull us afleep in Secu¬ 
rity. Raleirb. 

Blk'arb dntss. n.f [ from bleared. ] The 

(late of being bleared, or dimmed with 

rheum. 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 
. eyelids, makes a blearedntfs. Wifeman. 

To Bleat. [bketan, Saxon.] To cry 
as a (heep. 

We were as twlnn’d lambs, that did frifk. i’ th’ 
fun. 

And bleat the one at th* other. Sbokefpesrc. 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf. 
Why he hath made tlie ewe bleat for the lamb. 

Mercb. of ymite. 
While on fweet grafs her bleating charge does lie, 
<Our happy lover feeds upon her <jye. Rvfcommon. 

What bull dares bellow, or what dieep dues blent. 
Within the lion’s den ? Drydtn. 

Bleat, n.f. [from the veib.] The cry 

of a (heep or lamb. 

Set in my (hip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode. 
The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy (beep. Chef man. 

Bleb. n.f. \blaen, to (well. Germ.] A 
blifter. ' Skinner. 

Ble x>. .preterite and participle . [from To 
bleed.] 

To Bleed. *v. n. pret. I blcJ; I have 
bled, [blefean, Saxon.] 

,1. To lofe blood ; to run with blood. 

1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Sbakefpearc. 

Bleed , bleed, poor Country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafts fore; 

For guodnefs dare not check thee! Sbakefpearc. 

Many, upon the feeing of others bleed , or ftran- 
gled, or tortureJ, themfelvet are ready to faint, as 
if they bled. Bacon. 

To die a violent death. 

T he lamb thy riot dooms to bleed" to-Any $ 

Had be thy reafdn, would he (kip and play ? Pope. 

3. To, lofe blood medicinally ; as, he bled 
for a fever. 

4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to 
any thing that drops from fome body on 
incilipn, as blood from an animal. 

For me the balm (hall bleed, and amber flow. 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 

To Bleed. *v. a. To let blood ; to take 
blood from^ 

That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note. 

Have bled and purg’d me to a Ample vote. Pope. 

Ble it. 1 adj. Bafhful. It is ufed in 
Blate. J Scotland, and the bordering 
counties. 


TaBLE'MISH. *v. a. [from blame , Junius; 
from Heme, white, Fr. Skinner.] 

i . To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been 
dtfguifed, than that the face of fo excellent a mind 
could have been thus bUmifhtd. Sidney. 

jt. To defame ; to tarnifh, with refpeft to 
lepatation. 

Not that my yerlc would blemijb ill the fair; 

E u t yet if foine be bad, *ti i wifdom to beware. Dryd. 

Tbofr, who, by concerted defamations, cndca- 
vou e&oblemijh his character, incur tlie complicated 
guilt of flander and perjury. Add if on. 

Blemish* n.f. [from the verb.] 

». A mark of deformity ; a fear; a di¬ 
minution of beauty. 

As he hath caufcd a blemijh in a man, fo (hall it 
bexkme to him again. Leviticus. 

Open it fo from the eye-lid, that you divide 
not that; for, in ft doing, you will leave a rtme- 
•liefi bUmiJb. Wifeman. 
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Sbakefpearc , 


2. Reproach; difgrace; imputation. * 

That you have been earned, fliould bf no blemijb 
pr diferedit at all unto you./ Hooker. 

And if we fliall negletl to. propagate tbefe 
blefTed difpofitions, what others can. undertake it, 
without fome blemijb to ns, fame reflection on our 
negligence ? Spratt. 

None more induflrioufly puhlifli the blemijbes o t 
tn extraordinary reputation, than fuefi as lie open 
to the fame cenfares; raifing applaufe to them- 
frlves, for fefpmblifig a perfon of an exalted repu¬ 
tation, though in the blameabie parts of his cha¬ 
racter. Addifon. 

A* foil; turpitude; taint; deformity. 

Firft fliall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 

.a bhn\jb 9 

Ere that I leave with fong of praife her prlife to 
folemnizc. Sidney. 

-Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 

That clear (he died from blemijb criminal. Fatty 0 %. 

Is conformity with Rome a bUmifh unco the 
chnrch of England, and unto churches abroad an 

ornament ? Hooker. 

Not a hair perifh’d s 

On their fuftaining garments not ft blemifa 
But treflier than before. Seal 

Evadnc’s huihand l 'tis a fault 
To love, a bhmijh to my thought. Waller. 

That your duty may no blemijb take, 

I will my lelf your father’s captive make. Dry den. 

Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beau ^ as well as a blemijb, the fubjeft of deriflon, 

Addifon . 

To Blench. <v. n . To (hrlnk; to dart 
back; to give way ; not nfed.' 

I’ll obferve his looks } 

I’ll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 

I know my courfe. Sbakefpearc. 

Patience herfelf, what goddefs e’er (he be, 

Doth leflfer blench at fufferanee than 1 do. Sbakefp . 

Hold you ever to our fpecial drift; 
Though fometimes you do blench from this to that, 
As caufe doth miniftcr. Sbakefpearc. 

To Blench. *v. a. To hinder; to ob- 
ftrult. Not nfed. 

The rebels belieged them, winning the even 
grouud on the top, by carrying up great trufles 
of hay before them, to blench the defendants 
fight, and dead their (hot. Carctv. 

To BLEND. v. a . preter. I blended ; an¬ 
ciently, blent, [blenban, Saxon.] 

1. To mingle together. 

*Tis beauty truly bint, whofe red and white 
Nature’s own fweet and cunning hand hath laid 
on. Sbakejpeare. 

The million taught by the ancients is too flight 
or grofs ; for bodies mixed according to their hy¬ 
pothecs, would not appear fuch to the a^ute eyes 
of a lynx, who would difeern the elements, if they 
were no otherwife mingled, than but blended but 
not united. Boyle. 

He had hit calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefty together blend. thyden. 

The grave, where even the great find reft, 

And blended lie th* oppreflor ftnd tb’ opprefs'd. 

Pope. 

2. To confound. 

The mdon (hould wander from her beaten way, 

the times and fcafons of the vear blend themfelvo 

* 

by dilordered and confufed mixture. Hooker . 

To pollute; to fpoil; to corrupt. This 
fignificacion was anciently much in ufe, 
but is now wholly obfolcte. 

Which when he fau, he burnt with jealous fire i 
The eye of renfon was with rage yblent. Fairy 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully, blend. 

And luW abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fancy. 

The whilft thy kingdom from thy head is rent. 
And thy throne royal with diftionour blent. Spenfer. 

Blb'ndee. n. f. [from To blend.] The 
perfou that mingles. 

Bi.ent. The obfolete participle of blend. 
See Blend. 
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To BLESS. <v. a. preterite and participle , 
bltjfed or blejl. [bleypian, Saxon. 

i. To make happy; to proiper; to make 

fuccefsful. 

The quality of mercy is not ft rain’d j 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleftd ; 

It bltffetb him that gives, ftnd him that takes. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Had I but died an hour before this chftnce, 

I had liv’d a bUJftd time : tor, from this inftant r 
There's nothing ferious in mortality. Sbakefp. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and the 
fulleft meafurc of felicity, that any people, in any 
age, for fo long time together, have been bUJf’d 
with. Clarendon. 

Happy this ifle, with fuch a hero blejl ; 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal breait ? Waller. 

In vain with folding arms the youth allay’d 
To ft op her flight, and drain the Hying (hade ; 
But (he return'd no more, to bids his longing eyes* 

‘ * Drydtn. 

O heritable Jove! we thus invoke, 

Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Drydtn. 

z. To wifh happinefs to another ; to pro¬ 
nounce a blefling upon him. 

And this is the ble fling wherewith Mofes the 
rtan of God blejfcd the children of Ifrael before 
his death. D attronmny. 

To confecrate by a prayer. 

He bltjfed, and brake, and gave the loaves. 

Matthew. 

To praile ; to glorify for benefits re¬ 
ceived ; to celebrate. 
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Unto us there is one only guide of all agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of alP 
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in all, alone to be blffid, adored, and honoured by 
all for ever. . Hooker. 

But blefs'd be that great pow’r, that hath ut 
blefs’d 

With longer life than earth and heav'n can have. 

Davies. 

It feems, in one place of Spenfer 9 to 
fignify the fame as to vea-ve ; to bran¬ 
ds jb ; to fiourijh . This fignification is 
taken from an old rite ofour Romilh an- 
ceilors, who, bhjftng a field, directed 
their hands in quick fucceflion to all 
parts of it. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreft. 
And chreat’ning high his dreadful ftroke did fee. 
His fparkling blade about his head he bled. 

And (mote oft' quite his right leg by the knee* 

Fairy S^ueen. 

Ble'ssed. pari nip. adj. [from To blefs 

I. Happy; enjoying felicity. 

Bit fed are the barren. J.»IA 

z. Holy and happy ; happy in the favour 
of God. 

AH generations (hall call m? bleffed. Luke. 

3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 

B eJJed are the dead which die in the Lord. Rev. 

Blessed Tbifile. [cnicm, Lat.J The name 
of a plant. 

Blessedly. *d*v. [from blcjfed .] Hap- 
priy. 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking, had fo 
bleffedly procured'thc.r meeting. Sidney. 

Ble'ssedness. n.f. [from bltjfed .] 

1. Happinefs; felicity. 

Many times have 1 , leaning to yonder palm, ad¬ 
mired the bleffcdnjs of it, that it could bear love 
without the fenft of pain. Sidney. 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him $ 

For then, and not till then* he felt lumfelf. 

And found the blejfednefs of being little. Sbakefp. 

2. San&itv. 

* 

Earrhlier happy is the rofe diftill’d. 

Thin that, which, withering on the virgin thqrn. 
Grows, lives, aad dies in (ingle bUffedncfs. Sbakefp. 

. Hcavenli 
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j. Heavenly felicity. 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, 
paffes into glory, blcjfcdne], r, and immortality. South, 

4. Divine favour. 

Ble'ssbr. is. / [from b/efs.] He that 

bleffes, or give> a bleffing ; he that 
makes any thing profper. 

When thou receiveft praile, take it indifferently, 
arid return it to God, the giver of the gift, or bkfftr 
of the aftion. Lafor. 

Ble'ssikg. n, f [from blef.] 

Benediftion; a prayer by which hap- 

u for ai 


B L 


pinefs is^implorea for any one. 

a. A declaration by which happineft is 

promifed in a prophetick and authori¬ 
tative manner. 

The ptrfon that is called, kneeleth down befor- 
the chair, and the father Ja>eth his hand upon his 
head, or her head, and giveth the blefing. Bacon. 

J. Any of the means of happinels; a gift; 
an advantage; a benefit. 

Nor are his bltjjinp to hi, banks confin’d. 

Jut free, and common, as the fea and wind. 

FWinca 1 jcalonfy is very reafonable In^rTrfons 
perfuaded of the excellency of their conftitution, 
who belies that they derive from it the moft 
luable bUfings of fociety. Addifon 

A juft and wife magiilrate is ^ bi ffing as*exten_ 
five as the community to-which he belongs: a 

b {w«Z ^ich 1'.elude* all ether Mm Whatever 
tfut relate to this life. * AtUrbuf. 

jf. Divine favour. 

. _ My pretty coufin, 

P>"JOu: Shahfpe.re. 

J had moft need of blcfing t and Amen 

Sruf in Sbakefpeart. 

Honouf thy f.ther aid mother, both in word 

and deed, that a blefing may come upon thee from 

them* Eccltit 

A _ a * ! the biffing from the Lord. P at. 

5. The Hebrews, under this name, often 
underflood the prefents which friends 
make to one another; in all probabi- 
lity, becaufe they are generally attended 
with buffings and compliments both from 
thofe who give, and thofe who receive. 

A . , . -., ; Calmet . 

And Jacob find, receive my ptefent at my hand; 
Uke, I pray thee, my bkfing that is brought t 

GuujL. 

Blest, preterite tail participle, [from bltfs. 1 

Peace to ch gentle lhade, and endlef* reft f 
,n genius, in thy In* too bltjl l Pep . 

Blew. The preterite from bio-w. 

The reft fled into a ftroog tower, where, fceim 
no remedy, they defpemdy bleu, up Ihemfelvcst 
with a great part of the caftle, with gunpowder. 

TJ. ^ - a # - KftcIicSm 

Uibtme. n. f. An inflammation in the 
foot of a horfe, between the foie and the 
bone. Farrier*s Dift. 

• I°V7* n 'l f 71 * etymology unknown.! 

1 MiIdew ; according to Skinner: but it 
teems taken by mod writers, in a ge 

neral fenfe, for any caufe of the failure 
of fruits. 

I coraplajixd to the oU-ft and beft .ardanen 
* bo Often fell into the fame miafot'nr, Ind 
efle.med it tome blight of the fprng. Triple. 

tlung “PFng. or bUlling. 

PI i ome to the proof once, the firft 

rooU inhmi * 3 " 

Tp Buoht. *. [from the nonn f *** 

I' 10 corrupt with mildew. 

m l apovr b ? n ' P al °ng with it any noxious 
missal fleams j it tl.cn bbfts vegetable*, btieb/s 
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cOrn and Sruie s and is fometimes injurious even 
to 1 n,ejl ‘ , Woodward. 

z * r .$ enera # 1° blafi; to hinder from 
fertility. 

My country neighbours do not find it impoffible 
to think of a lame horfe they have, or their lighted 
corn, till they have run over in their minds all 

n 85 '. ou n. .. ioK. 

But left harm care the lover’s peace deftr Oy, 

And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 

nwlSf" t '“ h * Lytuhcn. 

BLIND, adj. [bhnb, Saxon.] 

1. Deprived of fight; wanting the fenfe 
of feeing; dark. 

. Tbe bM man that governs his fteps by feel- 

ing, m deleft of eyes, leceivcs advertifement of 
things through a ftaff. D b 

Thofe pther two, quail’d with me In fate, 

with them in renown! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mxonide;: 

And Terefia*, and Phineas, pr< r Hcts old. Milton. 

2. Intelleftually dark ; unable to judge; 

ignorant: with to before that which is 
unfeen. 

„ A ' [ au *hors ^ their own defefts are blind; 

Hadft thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 

1 o fee the people, what fpliy mou^s they make; 

1 o mark their fingers pointed thy back. £>rtd. 

. Sometimes of. J 

Blind of the future > and by. rage milled, * 

rVr hl# cr,mc5 u P on ,lis P« »ple’s head. Dryd. 
Unieen j out of the publick view; pri- 

vate : generally with fome tendency to 
fome contempt or cenfurc. 

*1 ogrievous and fcandalou* incotiveniencies they 
make themfelves fubjeft, with whom any blind ot 
fccret corner is judged a fit houfe of common 

prayen He, * r 

. Not eafiljr difcernible; hard to find : 
dark; obfeure; onleen. 

Thet. be ailo blind firei nnder ftone, which 

flame not one; but oil bang pouted upon them, 
they flame out. W 

...... - Where elfc 

JhaU I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind ma*ei of this tangled wood ? Milton, 

1 a?? . V andfrd a ,on K 

L ,d through blind paths by each deluding light! 

a P ! ar ! Cr f epin ? andcr K rou nd» their jouw^S* 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 

So mariners miftake the promis’d euft, 
nd, with full fails, on the blind rocks are loft. 

A poftem door, yet unobferv’d and ftee,^^* 
ftim’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

1 o the king’s dolet led. Dry den. 

6 . Blind Weffeh. [with chymills.] Such 
as have no opening but on one fide. 

To Blind. *u. a. [from the ftoun.] 

1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 

In to "he” l^rn fujfcy2*?^ S, ^ ^ 

ifl f° r * han J 1 received any bribifm 

bind mine eyes therewith ? and I will reftore it. 

a *l-d bli rh f < ? rt f a i n,y a fr«t mifehifrfbu^ 
a go:de that binds thofe whom he ftionld lead, », 

undoubtedly a much greater. Seuthm 

z- To darken ; to obfeure to the eye. 

That ^If. th t ^ f0ch darkn€fs bM * the fky, 

1 hat the black night receive* a deeper dye. Drjd. 

* 10 darken the underfianding. 

'TK Th,, i ny la "g-*“ffcring, and my day of grace. 

They who negleft and fcorn ib^t never taftc. 

But hard be harden’d, blind be bhnded more. Milt. 

1 o obfeure to the underffanding. 

The ft ate of the controverfy between us he en¬ 
deavoured, with all hi* art, to UiU and Wound. 

igiiizSd by ' Mdrosoft ; 
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BLI 

Blind, n. f. • t 

1. Something to hinder the light. 

Hardly any thinjg in our conversion is pure 
ar.-J genuine 5 civility cafts a blind over the duty, 
under fome cuftomary words. VBjb angc. 

2. Something to millead the eye, or the? 
underftanding. 

Thefe difcourlcs fet an oppofition between his 
commands and decrees; making the one a MW 
for the ^execution of the other. Qccay of Piety, 

To BLi'NnFOLD. <u. a. [from blind and- 

fold.'] To hinder from feeing, by blind¬ 
ing the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck * 
him on the face. Luke. 

Bli^netfold. adj . [from the verb.] Hav- - 
ing the eyes covered. .*£ 

And ott himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

Whilft reafon, blent through paftion, nought de4^ 
cried. 

But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares. 

And wiiere he hits, nought knows, and where* 

! b e hurts, nought cares. Fairy 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim. 

When he ihould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim ? 

. lots are ftiuffled together, or a man 

fold calls a dye, what reafon can he have to pic- 
iume, that he ftiall draw a white ftone rather than 
a black ? South 

The women will look Into the ftate of the nation 
with their own eyes, and be no longer led blindfold - 
by a male leg!flame. Ad A n% 

Bli ndly. adv. [from blind .] 

1. Without fight. 

2. Implicitly; without examinations 

The old king, after a long debate. 

By his imperious njjftrefs blindly led, 

Hm given Cydaria tb O.Jbellan’s bed. Dryde a. 

How ready zeal for intereft and par*y, is to 
charge atheifm on thofe, who will not, without 
examining, fubmit, itifrbfhdly fwallow their non- 
ICQiC* leCcfe 

Without judgment or diregion. 

H w feas, and earth, and air, and aftivc flame. 

Fell through the mighty void; and, in rheir A11,1 
Were bltndly gather’d in this goodly ball. Dry den. 

Bli ndman's buff. ft. f. a play in 

which feme one is to have his eyes co- . * 

i vered, and hunt out the reft of the 
company. 

Diiguis’d in all the mafic of night. 

We left our champion on his flight; 

At Hindman"s buff to grope hi* way. 

In equal fear of night and day. Iludibrau * * 

He imagines I fliut my eyes again; but lurelv 
he fancies 1 ploy at Hindman's buff with him ; for 
he think* I never have my eye* open. Srillinrfict* 

Bli none ss. n.f [from blind.] 

I. W ant of fight. 

I Will finite every hiufe of the people with U 
, * . Zechariabm 

2- Ignorance; intellectual darknefs. 

All the reft as bom of fav-igr brood. 

But wftli bife thoughts, are into blindmfs led. 

And kept from looking on the lightfcme day. 

Nor cm we oil it choice, when what wffh^e! 

FoUy aod tlwdn,/, onl) c -.uld r ,.f u fe. V.vbam. 

Whenfor ver we would proceed fcyond ttoeie 
Ample ideas, we fall prefently into darknefs and 

1 and c an difeover nothing farther but 

our own •Hsndnejs and ignorance. Locke. 

Bli ndnettle. n.f. [ fcrofularia .1 A 
plant, r. ^ J 

Bli ndsjde. ft. f [from blind and JideA 

• Weaknefs; foible; weak part. 

He is too great a lover of himfelf; this Is on* 

I of . T* s «« dfidtt ; the bell of men, I fear, are not 

P w, I hout xh ™' „ Swift. 

Bli ndworm. n. f. ^ceecilia, from blind 

* C c 2 an 4 
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end wflrfl,] A {mall viper, cabled like- 
wife a flow wohn; believed not to be 
venomous. 

You fpotted fnakes, with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not feen j 
Newt* and b/indionm, do no wrong; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefpeart. 

The greater flow worm, called alio the bl'tnd- 
' moorm, is commonly thought to be blind, becaufe 
of the litttepef* of his eye*. Crew. 

To BLINK. *v. if. [< Uitteken , Danifii.] 
t. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, a* if one eye 
Upon the other were a fpy; 

That, to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both ftrove to Wudib. 

2. To fee obfcurely. 

What 's here l the portrait of a blinking idcot. 

• Sbakajpeare. 

- , Sweet and lovely wall. 

Shew me thy chink, to bhnk through with mine 
cyne. Shakefp. Midfummer Night’t Dream . 

Hi* figure fuch as might his foul proclaim; 

One eye wa* blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 

Bli'nkard. «./ [from blink.] 
i . One that has bad eyes. 

2 . Something twinkling. 

In fomc parts we fee many glorious and"eminent 

flare, in others lew of any remarkable greatnefs, 

and in Home none but blinkardi, and obfeute ones. 

Hakewi/I. 

BLISS.«./ [blij-ye, Sax. from bhfcapan, 
to rejoice. ] 

1. The higheft degree of happinefs; bief- 
fednefs ; felicity: generally ufed of the 
happinef* of blcfled fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath wtfnefled of himfelf, I 
.ilh the way; the way tjjat iea^tdi us from mifery 
Into blifu Hooker. 

Dim fadneft did not fpare 
Thet time celeftial vilagea; yet, mix'd 
With pity, violated not their blip. Milton . 

With me 

All my redeem’d may dttyril, in joy and blfs. Milt. 

2, Felicity in general. 

. Condition, circumftance i* not the thing; 

Bliji it the fame in fubje£fc or in king. Pope. 

JJi t'siru l. adj . [from blifi and full. ] Full 
of joy; happy in the higheft degree. 

Yet iwimming in that fea of b/ifsful joy. 

He nought forgot. fairy Sateen. 

The two fad deft ingredients in hell, are depriva¬ 
tion of the blifsful vifion, and confufios of face. 

Hammtmd. 

Heaping immortal fruit* of joy and love. 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 

Jn blifijul folitude* Milton. 

96 peaceful (halt thou end thy blifsful days. 
And deal thyfelf From life by flow decay*. Pope. 

Firft in the field* I try the filvan flrainl, 

Hor blufli to fport in Windfor s blifsfrl plains. 

Pope* 

Blissfully. ad<v. [from blifsful .] Hap¬ 
pily. _ . 

Blissfulness, n.f [from blifsful.} Hap- 
. pinefs; fulnefs of joy. 

To Bli'ssom* at. rt. To caterwaul; to be 
luftful. ' Did. 

BLTSTER. n.f \bluyftcr, Dutch.] 
i. A puftule formed by raifmg the cuticle 
from the cutis, ana filled with ferous 
blood. 

In this ftate (he gallops, night by night. 

O'er ladies lips, who ftrait on k»fTes dream. 
Which oft the angry Mab with blflers plague*, 
Becaufe their breaths with fwcetmeit* tainted are. 

Shakefp tare. 

T found a great blifler drawn by the garlick, but 
had it cut, which run a good deal of water, bur 
Jiilcd again by neat night. Tempt*. 


BLO 

• a. Any (Welling made by the reparation 
of a film or flyn from the other parts. 

Upon the leave* there zifeih a tumour like a 

blfler. Baron. 

To Bli'eteb. *u. n. [from the noun.] To 
rife in blifters. 

If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue blifler , 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Sbakefpeare. 

Embrace thy kney with loathing hands. 

Which blifler when they touch thee. Dry den. 

TVBli'ste*. *v . a. 

1. To raife blifters by fome hart, as by a 
bum, or rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine. 
Who fallidg in the flaw* of her own youth, 

Hjfh blifler d her report. Shakefpcare. 

2. To raife blifters with a medical iuten- 
tion. 

I f bliftcred. the leg* and thighs ; but was too late: 

he died howling. Wifentan. 

BLITHE, adj. [blrtSe, Saxon.] Gay; airy; 

merry; joyous; fprightly; mirthful. 

We have always one eye fixed upon the counte¬ 
nance of our enemies; and, according to the 
blithe or heavy afpeft thereof, our other eye (hew- 
eth fome other testable token cither of diflike or 
approbation* Hooker. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny. Sbakefpeare. 

For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that leem’d 
Of godddfo, fo blithe, fo fmooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all good* Milton. 

To whom the wily adder, bTith* and glad ; 
Enopref*! The way is ready, and not long. Milton. 

And the milkmaid fingeth blithe. 

And the mower whet* bis feythe. Milton. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 

Bl/thly. ad<v. [from blithe .J In a 

blithe manner. 

BLi'THNuas. 7 n.f. [from blitbtJ] 
Bli'thsom en ess. J The quality of be¬ 
ing blithe. 

Blithsome. adj. [from blithe .] Gay; 

cheerful. 

Fro fly Hafts deface 

The blithjome year: tree* of their ftiriveil’d fruits 
Arc widow’d. . Philips. 

To' Bloat. *v. a. [probably from blow.} 
To (well, or make turgid with wind: 
it has up , an intenfive particle. 

His rude eflays 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praife. 
That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryd. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooth* all dtftin&ions, 
levels the mother with the daughter. I cannot but 
be troubled- to fee fo many well-(hoped innocent 
virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. _ Addifon. 

To Bloat. <v. b. To grow turgid. 

if a person of'a (Sira conftitution begin* to bloat, 
from being warm grows cold, hi* fibre* grow weak. 

Arbuthmt. 

Bloat, adj. Swelled with intemperance; 
turgid. 

’1' he bloat king* *S •heart's Hamlet. 

Blo'atedneos. n.f. [from lloa 
gidnefs; fwelling; tumour. 

Ladstude, launch, bloatcdu>s p and fear bu tic al 
fpots, arc fymptomi of weak fibres. Arbutbnot. 

Blc/'Bbik. is. / [from blob.] A word 
ufed in fome counties for a bubble. 

There fwimmeth alfo in the fea, a round flimy 
fubftaace, called a blabber , reputed noifome to the 
fiftu Carrot. 

Blo'bbekli p. n.f. [from blob, or blobbcr, 
and lip.] A thick lip. 

They make a wit of their Infipid friend, 
Hhbtobbcrhij and beetle brow* commend. Dry den. 


BLO 


1 adj. Having (welled 
. J or thick lips. 


] Tur- 


Blo'bliffed. 

Blo^bbeblipfed 

A blobberhpped (bell, feemeth to be a kind of 
muflel. 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 
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Grew. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree ; fiat* 

noted, and bhhberhpped^ '' L Efi range. 

BLOCK, n.f [ block, Dutch; bloc, Fr*] 
i. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick 
than long. 

A mafs of matter. 

Homer’* apotjieofic confifts of a group® of figures, 
cut in the farai ftoek of marfada, and riling o no. 
above another. Addsjn. 

A mafly body. 

Small caufes are fufficient to make a man un- 
eafy, when great ones are not in the way: for 
want of a block, he will ftumble at a flraw. Swift. 

A rude piece of matter: in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedge* and beetles, an 
Image i* cleft out of the trunk of fqm* tree, yet, 
after the (kill of artificers to fet forth luch a divine 
block, it cannot one moment feeure itfelf from 
being eaten by Worms. St tiling feet. 

The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers ufe block for 
the hat itfelf. 

He wears hi* faith but as the feftion of hi* hat; 
it ever change* with the next block. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . The wood on which criminals are be¬ 
headed. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’a true bed, and yielder-up of breach. Sbak* 
At the inftant of his death, having a long beard, 
after hia head was upon the block, he gently drew 
his beard a fide, and faid, this hath not ofl*rded 
the king* Bacon * 

I’ll drag him thenee; 

Even from the holy altar to the block • Dry den. 

An obftruftion; a ftop. 

Can h« ever dream, that the.fufiering for righ- 
teoufnefs fake is our felicity, when he 'ieea us An 
fo from it, that no crime i* block enough in our 
way to ftop our flight? Decay cf Piety. 

8 . A fea term for a puHy. 

A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for 
ftupidity. 

The country is a deftrt, where the good 
Gain’d inhabits not; bom’s not underftood ; 

There men become beaflt, and prone to all evils; 

In cities, blocks. Donne* 

What tonguelefs blocks were they, would they not 
fpeak ? Sbakfjpeore's Richard III* 

To Block. *v. a. [ bloquer , Fr.] 

1. To (hut up; to ihclofc, fo as to hinder 
^grefs; to obftruft. 

The flates about them (hcmld neither by en- 
creafe of dominion, nor by blocking of trade, hare 
it in their power to hurt or annoy. Clarendon• 
They block the caftle kept by Bertram; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. 

Drydem 

2. It has often up, to note claufure. 

* Recommend it to the governor of Abingdon, to 
fend fomc troops to block it up, from infefting the 
great to id. Clarendon • 

The abbot raife* wn army, apd blocks up the town 
on the fide that facts iu* dominions. Addifon. 

Block-house, n.f. [from block and bouje.] 

A fbrtrefs built to obftruft or block up 

a pafs, commonly to defend a harbour. 

* His entrance it guarded with block-bonfes, and 
that on the town’s fide fortified with ordnance. 

’ ' Cartw. 

Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, 
and is under the protection of fome blockbtmfes. 

Raleigh. 

Block tin. n ./-[from block and tin.] 
So the tradefmen call that which ispurc 

or unmixed, and yet unwrought. Boyle. 
i Elocka'pe. 
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Ilocca'db. n.f. [from block.] A fiege 
Carried on by Shutting up the place. 

* The enemy was necefiitdred wholly to abandon 
the blockade of Oliveaza. Tat hr. 

Round the goddefs roll 

Broad hats and hoods. ■ -' caps, a fable (hoal; 
Thick, and more duck, the black blockade extends. 

Pope. 

r*B locka'de. w. a. [from the noun.] 
To (hut up by obftro&jon. 

H«ge bales of Britilh cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 

Blo'cichead. n.f. [from block aud head.] 
A ftupid fellow ; a dolt; a man without 
parts. 

Your wit will not fo foon oat as another man's 
will; it it ftrongiy wedged up in a blockhead* Shuk. 

Wc idly lit like ftoptd block heads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hdibras. 

A blockhead rubs his thoughdefs fkull. 
And thanks his Bars he was not bom a fool. Pope. 

Bto'cLHBAO ED. adj. [frOfll blockhead .] 

Stupid; dull. 

Says a blockheaded boy, theft are villainous crea¬ 
tures. L'Efirarrge. 

Blo'ckish. adj. [from block.] Stupid; 
dull. - 

Make a lott'ry. 

And, by decree, let blockijh Ajax draw 

The fort to fight with He€k or. Sbeskofpem*. 

Blo'cciihlt. ad%t. [from blockijh .] In 
a ftupid manner. 

Blo'ckishness. n.f. [from blockljh .] Stu¬ 
pidity ; dullnefi . 

Blo'Uary. n.f The firft forge in the 

iron mills, through* which the metal 

paftes, after it has been firft melted from 
the mine. Di 3 . 

JJlo'n it et. n.f [I fappofe for blanket .] 

Our bloat it livery *t been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is ydad 
With pleafance. Spettfir. 

BLOOD, n.f. [blob, Saxon.] 

i. The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals. 

But Adh, with the life thereof, which is the 
bleed thereof, (hall you not eau Genefit. 

%. Child ; progeny. 

We'll no more meet, no more fee one another: 
But yet thou art ray fleih, my blood, my daughter. 

Shakejpeare. 

3 . Family; kindred. 

As many and as well born bloods 0* rhofe 
Stand in his face, to contradi& his claim. Shake/p. 

O ! wket an happinrfs it it to find 
A friend of oar own blood, a brother kind l Waller. 

According to the common law of England, in 

mini ft ratio As, the whole blood is preferred to the 
half bleed. Ay life. 

4. Defcent; lineage,. 

Epithets of flattery, deferred by few of them \ 
and not running in a blood, like the perpetual gen- 
tier* hi of the Ormond family. Dry dtp. 

c. Blood royal; royal lineage, 

Thcywirfahvft* 

Give us a prince o' tb' bleed , a fo* of Priam, 

In change of him. Shakejpeare. 

6 . Birth ; high extraction. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Sbak. 

7. Murder; violent death. 

It will have bicod j they fay, blood will have 
blood. Shake (peart. 

The voice of thy brother's blood cricth unto me 
from the ground. . GteujU , iv. 10. 

«. Life. 

When wicked men have (lain a righteous perfon 
in his own houfc, upon his bed, (hall 1 not there¬ 
fore now require his bleed at your hand t 

X Samuel, iv. 11. 
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9. For bhod. Though his blood or life 
was at ftake: a low phrafe. 

A crow lay battering upon a muffle, and could 
not, for bis bleed, break the (hell to dome at the 
fiih. L'Jprange. 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Flefli and bleed hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. A fanh. xv':. 17. 

11. Temper of mind; ftate of the paflions. 

Will you, great fir, tb^t glory blot. 

In cold blood , which you gain’d in \iot ? Hudilras. 

\z. Hot fpark ; man of fire. 

The news put divers yobng bloods into fuch a 
fifty, as the arobaffadors wtre not, without peril, 
to be outraged. Baton. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

JHc wafhcJgLSs garments in wins, and his c'-ithcs 
in the blood of giapes. Genefis, xhx. x 1. 

To Blood. *v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To ftain with blood. 

Then all approach the Cain with vaft furprife. 
And, fcarce fecure, reach out their fpcars afar, ^ 
And blood their pointy to prove their partner/hip 
in war. Dry den's Babies. 

He was blooded up to h:i elbows* by a couple oi 
Moors, whom he butchered with his own imperial 
h inds. _ Addijcn. 

2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than faireft, let none ever lay. 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. 

er's Sonnets. 

3. To blood, is fbmetimes to let blood me¬ 
dically. 

4. To heat; to exafperate. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 
-Ot drenched, or, as it were, blooded by the affec¬ 
tions. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

By this means, matter* grew more exafperate; 
the auxiliary forces 0/ French add Englilh were 
much blooded one againft another. Bacon's Hen.M 11 . 

Blood-boltered. adj. [from blood and 
bolter .] Blood fprinlded. 

The bkod-bolter d Banquo fmiles upon me. 

Macbeth. 

Blood-hpt. adj . [from blood and hot.] 
Hot in tbe fame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain 
rime to warm the beer blood-hot, which then he 
may drink fafely. Locke. 

To BlOod-let. *v. n. [from blood and let.] 
To bleed; to open a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfe&ly afliir.ilated into blood, 
by its circulation through the lungs, as is known 
by experiments in blood-letting. 

Arbntbnot on Aliments . 

Blood-letter, n.f. [from blood ier.] A 
phlebotomift; one that takes away blood 
medically. 

This mifehief, in aneurtfms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance of the bleed-letter, who, not confi- 
dering the errour committed in letting bhod, binds 
up the arm carelefsly. Wifeman. 

Blood stone, n. f \hamatites ; from 
blood and ftone.] The name of a ftone. 

There is a ftone, which they call the bhodjfone, 
which, worn, is thought to be good for them tha: 
bleed at the nofe j which, no doubt, is bji oftpc- 
tion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 

The blood-pone is green, fpotted with a bright 
blood red. Woodward on Foffds. 

Blood-thirstt. adj . [from blood and 
thirft.] Defirous to fhed blood. 

And high advancing his blood ebxrjiy blade. 
Struck one of thoft deformed heads. Fairy Queen. 

The image of God the blocd-tbirfht have not j 
for God is charity and mercy itfclf. Raleigh's H.ft. 

Blood-vessel, n.f. [from blood and •vcf- 
fil.] A veflel appropriated by nature 
to the conveyance of the blood. 

The (Jons of Che forehead vfwc ex * imply tough 

JilZEr r *v t\iicrC^ 


and thick, and had not in them any bM-vefit, 

that we were able to difeover. AddtJon's Spe&ator. 

Blo^od flower* n.f. [heemanthus, Lat.] 
A plant. v 

Blood gui'lt in ess. n.f. [from blood and 
guilty. ] Murder; the crime of fhedding 
blood. 

And were there rightful caufe of difference. 

Yet were’t not better, fail it to accord, 

THan with blc dgtiiHitufs to heap oftVnce, 

And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr’d f 

Fairy Queen* 

Blo'odbound. n. f. [from blood and 

hound. ] A hound that follows by the 

fcent,and frizes with great fierceaefs. 

Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people! 
Thou zealous, pubfick bloodhound, hear and melt? 
. Drydn. 

Where are theft rav'nmg bloodhounds, that puriue 
In a full cry, gaping to fwallow me 9 

Sovtbrrne's Inn. Adult • 
A bloodhound will follow the track of the perfon 
he purfues, and all hound6 the particular game they 
have in ch&ce. Arbutbmt on Aliments. 

And though the villain ’fcape a while, he feds 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. 

Snvift. 

Blo'odily. adv. [from bloodJ] V^ith 
difpofition to ihed blood ; cruelly. 

V J told the purftiivant, 

. As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfrct bloodily were butcher'd. 

Sbakefp tare's Richard III. 
This day the poet, bloodily inclin'd. 

Has made me die, full fore againft n»y mind. Dryd. 

Blo'odiness. n.f. [from bloody.] The 
ftate of being bloody. 

It will manifeft itfelf by its bloodintfs ; yctfome- 
times the fcull is fo thin as not to admit of any. 

Sharp V Surgery. 

Blo'ooless. adj. [from blood.] 

1. Without blood; dead. 

He cheer'd my forrows, and, for fum* of gold. 
Thehloodlefs carcaft of my He&or fold. 

Dry den's JEneid* 

2. Without (laughter. 

War brings ruin where it fhouid amend ; 

But beauty, with a bloodlcfi conqueft, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in rudeft minds. Waller. 

Blo'odshed. n.f [from blood and Jhedf\ 
1. The crime of bjood, or murder. 

Full many mifehiefs follow cruel wrath,; 
Abhorred bloodfxd, and tumultuous drift. 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty fcath. Fairy Q. 

All murders pad do ftand excus'd In this , 

And this to folc, and fo unmatchable. 

Shall prove a deadly bloodjbed but a jeft. 

Exempted by this heinous fpeOacle. 

Shakefpeare's King fob*. 
A man, under tbe tranfports of a vehement 
rage, pafles a different judgment upon murder 
and hloodjhed, from what he does when his revenge 
is over. South. 

z. Slaughter; wafteofiife. 

So by him Csefar got the yi& ry, 

Through great hloodjhed, and many a fad aflky. 

t Fairy Queen. 

Of wars and bloodfed, and of dire events, 

I could with greater cci tainty foretcL 

Dry den s Tyrannic Love . 

Blo^ooshbdder. n.f. [from hloodjhed.] 
Murderer. 

He that taketh away hit neighbour's living, flay- 
eth him; and he that defraudeth the labourer of 
his hire, is a bhodjheddere Eeelus. xxxiv. zz. 

Blo'odshot. I adj. [from blobd and 
Bloodsho'tten. J Jhot.] billed with 
blood burfting from its proper veffels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would 

fry* 

When redd ifing clouds refteft his bUodfbot eye. 

>, Garth. 

Blood- 








BLO 

Blo'odsuciibr. n. f [from blood and 

f uck -\ 

A leech; a fly ; any thing that fucks 
blood. 

2. A cruel man ; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from mil the pack of you ; 
A knot you are of damned bloodfnclrrs* 

Sbakefp. Richard HI. 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a 
Ho A fucker, a murderer, and a parricide, Hayward. 

Bio'odwit. n.f A fine anciently paid 
as a compenlation for blood. 
Bloo'dwort. n.f. A plant. 

Blo'ody. adj. [from blood .] 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. Cruel; murderous: applied cither to 
men or fafts. 

By continual martial nrercifes, without Wood, 
fce made them perfect in that bloody art. Sidney• 
i Aik of heart, light of car, bloody of hand. 

Sbakefp* King Lear. 
I grant him blttJy, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
Thou bloodier villain. 

Than terms can give thee out. Sbakefp. Macbeth* 
Alas ? why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody pafiion (hakes your very frame; 
Thefe are patents: but yet I hope, 1 hope, 

7 hey do not point on rue. Sbakcfpeare's Othello* 

The bloody fa ft 

Will be aveng’d ; and th T other’s faith approv’d 
Lofe no reward j though here thou fee him die. 
Rolling in dull and gore. Milton's Paradifr Loft. 

The bloadieft vengeance which (he Could purfue. 
Would be a trifle to my lofa of you. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
P.oud Nimrod fir ft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 

Pope's IVindfor Tor eft. 

Blood y-fuix. tt* f The dyfentery ; 
a difeafe in which the excrements arc 
mixed with blood. 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the bloflfl, and 
fnpprefling perforation, producesgiddinels, fieepi- 
nefs, paint*in the bowels, loefenefs, bloodyjftuxes • 

Arbutbnot on Air. 

Bloody-minded. adj. [from bloody and 
mind. ] Cruel; inclined to blood (he d. 

I think you'll make me mad ; truth has been 
at my tongue's end this lnlf hour, and I have 
n t the power to bring it out, for fear of this 
bloody nynded cvloncl. Dryden's Spanfh Friar. 

BLOOM, k. f \blum, Germ. blocm, 
Dutch.] \ 

1. A bloflom \ the flower which precedes 
the fruit. 

How nature pahsts her colours, how the bee 
Sits on be« bloom, extracting l.q>iid fiveet. Milton . 

A medlar tree was planted by ;~ 

The fpreadmg branches made a goodly (how, 

And full of opening was ev’ry bough. Dryd. 

Haile to yonder woodbine bow’rs 5 
*1 he turf with rural dainties (hall be crown’d, 
"While opening blooms diflu ft their fweeti around. 

I Pope* 

2. The (late of immaturity; the (late of 
any thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfeftiou. 

Were 1 no queen, did you my beauty weigh. 
My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. 

Dry den 1 Aurcngtx.be. 

3. The blue colour upou plums and 
grapes newly gathered. 

4. [lu the iron works.] A piece of iron 
wrought into a mafr, two feet fquarc. 

To Bloom. *v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring or yield blofloms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi wji 
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BLO 

budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed blof- 
foms, and yielded almond,*. Plumbers, xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not 

* pull off feme blofloms the firfl time a tTce bloomtth, 
it will bloflom itfelf to death. Bacon's Nat. Hftory 

2. To produce, a* blofloms. 

Rites and cufloms, now fuperditious, when the 
ftrength of virtuous, devour, or charitable affeftion 
hi *td them, no man couid juftly have condemned 
as evil. # H.oker. 

3. To be in a (late of youth and improve¬ 
ment. 

Beauty, frail fiow’r, that every feafon fears. 
Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years. 

Pope's Efifties. 

O greatly blcfs’d with every blooming grace ! 
With equal flteps the paths of glory trare. 

Pope's Odyjjey. 

Blo'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of 
blooms ; fl&wery. 

O nightingale! that on yon bloomy (pray 
Warbled at eve,when all the woods are (till. Milton . 

, Departing fpring could only flay to (hed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed, 

But left the manly dimmer in her (lead. Dry den. 

Hear how the birds, on ev’ry bloomy fpray, 

With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 

Blore. n.f. [from blow.] Aft of blow¬ 
ing ; blaft: an expreffive word, but not 
ufed. 

# 

Out rufht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 

Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; ufliers 
to cither’s blore. Chapman's Iliad. 

BLO'SSOM. n.f* [blopne, Sax.] The 

flower that grows on any plant, previ¬ 
ous to the feed or fruit. We generally 
call thofe flowers bloffoms , which are 
not much regarded in thcmfelves, but 
as a token of fomc following produftion* 

■ Cold news for me : 

Thus are my blofloms blafUd in the bud. 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Sbak.Hen.TV. 

Merrily, merrily, (hall I live now. 

Under the blojfom that hangs on the bough. 

Sbakefp. Ttmfeft. 

The pulling off many of the bhffims of a fruit 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Nat. lift. 

To h s green years yourcenfure you would fuit, 
Not blaft: the bloflom, but er.neft the fruit. Dryden. 

To Blo'ssom. w. n. [from the noun.] To 
put forth blofloms. 

This is the date t»f man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope j to-morrow biffins, 
And bears hit bkiihing honours thick upon him. 

Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Although the fig-tree (hall not* biffins , neither 
(halt fruit be in the vines, yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord. llabb • iii. 17. 

The want of rain, at bloffimmg time, often 
occa lions the dropping off of the blofloms, for want 
of fap. Mortimer* 

To BLOT. *u. a* [from blottir , Fr. to hide.] 

1. To obliterate; to make- writing invia¬ 
ble by covering it with ink. 

V ou that are king 

Have caus'd him, by new aft of parliament, 

■ To blot out me, and put his own fon in. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Ev’n copious*!)ry 3 en wanted, or forgot. 

The laft and great eft art, the art to bl$t. Pope. 

A man of the nod underftanding will find it im- 
poflible to make the beft ufc of it, while he writes 
in conftramt, perpetually foftening, correcting, or 
Honing out expreflions. 1 Swift . 

2, To efface ; to erafe. 

O Beitrim, oh no more my foe, but brother! 
One aft like this blots our a thoufand crimes. Dryd* 

Thdft fimpte ideas, offered to the mind, the 
underftanding can no more sefufe, nor alter, nor 
blot out, than a mirroltr can refufe, alter, or ob- 

, litqfite, the Li. g-i wjiici tfre objefts produce* 

dov Microsoft* 
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3. To make black (pots on a paper; tot 
blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull 
of ink, which will fooner blot, than make any fair 
letter. Ajcham * 

O fweet Portia! 

Here are a few of the unpleafant'ft words 
That ever blotted piper. Shah. A.(crebant of Venice* 

4. To difgrace; to disfigure. 

Unknit that thrfcat’ning unkind brow; 

It blots thy beauty, as fro ft bites the meads. 
Confounds thy fame. Shak. Taming of the Shrews 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame j 
My blacknefs blotted thy unbfemiftfd name. 

Dryden's JEnfid. 

For mercy’s fake reftrain thy hand, 

Bht not thy innocence with gin 1 deft blood. Rowe* 

5. To darken; 

He lung how earth bh*t the moon’s gilded wane**- 
Whilft foolifh-men beat founding brafs in vain. 

Cowley*- 

Blot. tt. f. [from the verb.] 

1. An obliteration of fomething written* 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey ; 

Your wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot. 

And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryd* Juvenal* 

2. A blur; a fpot upon paper. 

3. A fpot in reputation ; a ftain; .a dif¬ 
grace ; a reproach. 

Make known, 

it is no > vicious blot , murder, or foulnefs. 

That hath depriv’d me. Shakefpeare's KingtLear • - 

A lie is a foul blot in a man, yet it is conti¬ 
nually in the mouth of the untaught. EccL xk. 24.- 

A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a drain ‘ 
of confluence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the 
turn. Temple. \ 

4. [At backgammon ] When a Angle 
man lies open to be takcn'up; whence,* 
to hit* a blot. 

He is too great a mafter of his art, to make a - 
blot which may fo caftly be hit. 

Dryden's Dedication to AZndJ. 

Blotch*, n*f. [from* blot.] A (pot or* 
puftulc upon the (kin. 

Spots and blotches , of fevcral colours a fid figures, - 
draggling over the body $ fome are red, oth rs yel-- 
low, or black. - Harvey. 

To BlUte, a*-T o fmoke, or dr^ by’ 
the fmoke ; as llottd herrings, or red 
herrings. 

BLOW, n.f [ bltnve, Dutch.] 

1. The ail of (hiking. 

2. A ffroke. 

A moil poor mall, made tame to fortune’s Hows, - 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, . 
Am pregnant to good pity. Sbakefp* King Lear. • 

A woman’s tongue. 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear. 

As will a cheftnut. Sbakefp. Taming cf the Sbrcros 

Words of great contempt commonly finding a 
return of equal (corn, blows were fattened upon the 
m<>ft pragmatical of the crew. Clarendon. 

3. The fatal Broke; the flrokc of death. 

Alfu?ge your third of blood, and ftrike the blow. 

Dryden. 

4. An a£l of hofti^ity : blvws are u(ed for 
combat or war. 

Be mod abated captives to fome nation 
That won you without blows. Sbalefpeare • 

Unarm’d if I (hould go. 

What • pe of mercy from this dreadful foe. 

But woman-like to fall, and fall without a Now t 

Pope. 

5. A fudden calamity; an unexpefted 
evil. 

People is broken with a grievous blow. Jerem. 

To all but thee in fits he feem'd to go. 

And ’tw.u my mini dry to deal the blcnv. Parrel • 

6. A (ingle aft ion ; a fudden event. 

Every year they gain a riftory, and a town ; hut 

if 
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If they are once defeated, they lofe a province at a 
bU ™' Drydtn. 

11 • The act of a fly, by which Ihe lodges 
eggs in flefh. 

I much fear, left with the blows of flies 
His brafs-infli&cd wo is are fill’d. 

'Chapman*a Iliad. 

To Blow. *v. n. pret. blew ; particip. paiT. 

blown, [blapan. Sax.] 

"I- To make a current of air. 

At his fight the mountains are foaken, apd at 
his wiU the louth wind bbawetb. Ecclus. xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are 
full ripe, and in a dry day, towards noon, and 
when the wind blowetb not fouth ; and when the 
moon is in decreafe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

By the fragrant winds that biota 
O'er th* Elyfian flown. Pope's St. CeedRa. 

2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfon- 
ally with it* 

It blew a terrible teropeft at fea once, and there 
was one feaman praying. L'Efrange. 

If tt blows a happy gale, we muft fist up all our 
falls; though it fometimes happens that our na¬ 
tural heat ia more powerful than our care and eor- 

3. 1 o pant; to puff; to be breathlefs. 

^ crc 3 Mrs, Page at the door, fweadn. and 
bh* -» and looking wild.j. Sbaktjfiart. 

Each a king nerve refufe the lance to throw. 

And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. Pope. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
blowing hot and cold out of the fame mouth. I've 
e’en done with ye. L'Eftrange. 

5. To found with being blown." 

Nor with lels dread rhfc loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan bkw. Milton. 
There let the prating organ blow 
• To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton. 

6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

The priefts Hull blow with the trumpet. JJbua. 
When ye blow an alarm, then the camps t hit lie 
OJh the eaft parts /ball go forward. Numbers. 

7. To blow over, lo pafs away without 

effea. 

Storms, though they blow over direr- times, vet 
may fall at laft. JWs Effort. 

When the ftorro is blown aver. 

How bleft is the /wain. 

Who begins to difeover 
An end of l»y pain. Gramnlle. 

But thofc clouds being now happily blown wsr, 
and our fun dearly /Lining out again, I have re¬ 
covered the relapfe. Denba 

8. To blow np . To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. 

On the neat day, fome of the enemy’s maga- 
aines blew up ; and it is thought they were de- 
ftroyed on purpofe by fome of their men. Tatler. 

To Blow. v. a ,, 

1. To drive by the force of the wind: 
with a particle to fix the meaning. 

Though you untie the winds. 

Though btaded corn be lodg’d, and trees blown 

tj 

Thot caftles topple on their warders heads. 

r . . . Macbeth. 

fair daughter, blow away tbofe mifts and clouds. 

And let thy eyes fliine forth in their full luftre. 

rr, . . _ Denham. 

ihefe primitive heirs of the chriftian church 

could not fo eafily blew off the doarine of paffive 

obfdiwccs South. 

2. To inflame with wind. 

I have created the fmith that bloweib the coab. 

A fire not blown jfhall Con fume him. ^Job. 

3 * To fwell; to puff into fize. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. 

King Lear. 


Sbakefp. 
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4 * To form into fhape by the breath. 

Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes blow 
with water, to which /bap hath given a tenacity. 

To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 

BUno the trumpet among the nations. Jeremiah. 
Where the bright fersphim, in burning row, 

1 heir loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

6 . To warm with the breath. 

w hen ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the foepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the Ball, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail 

7. To fpre^d by report. 

But never was there man, of his degree. 

So muchefteem’d, fo well belov’d, as he; 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtefy was blown. 

8 . To blow out. To extinguifh by wind oj 
the breath. 

Your breach firft kindled the dead coal of war. 
And brought m matter that /hould feed this fire : 
And now ’ris fsr too huge to be blown out 
With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. 

.. n , . Sbakefpeare . 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fome temnett rife. 

And blew out all the ftars that light the Ikies. 
cr" r 1 Dry den. 

9. To blew up. To raife or fwell \rfth 
breath. 

A plague of fighing and grief! It blows a man 
like a bladder. , Sbakejpcare. 

netore we bad exhaufted the receiver, the blad¬ 
der appeared as fuU as if blown up with a quill. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft upf* 
Upon your ftubbom ufage of the pope. Sbakefp. 

An empty bladder gravitates no more than when 
bfewn up, but fomewhat lefs; yet defeends more 
eafily, becaufe with lefs. refiftance. Crew. 

10. To blow-up. To inflate with pride. 

Blown up with the Conceit of his meric, he did 
not think he had received good me alb re from the 

£ // ^ w Bacon. 

n • To blow up. To ku&le. 

His preience foon blows up th* unkindly fighe. 
And his loud guns fpcak thick like angry men. 

rr* . Drydtn . 

12 . To move by afflatus. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed 

with .devotion, /he is too much inclined to think 

that it is blown up with fomerhing divine within 
nerielf. 

13. fo blow up. To burfl with gunpow¬ 
der ; to raife into tlie air. 

. captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the 
city, approached with foldiers ready to enter u^ou 

Up °- f thc minc - K ™ l hCs Hff. of the Turks. 
Tbeifchief blown up in air, not waves expir’d, 

I o which his pride prefum’d to gi vetlie law. Dryd. 
Not far from the faid well, blowing up a rock, 

L.fV w/U ► aL >< .a J r ^ _ s a 1 — 
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he formerly obferved fome of theft . Woodward, 

14. To in fell with the eggs of flies. I 

know not bow this fenfe belongs to the 
word. 

, Lwould no more endure 

This woodeirflavery, than 1 would fuff-r 

The fle/h-fly blew my mouth. Sbakefpeare. 

Rather at Niius* mud 
Lay me nark naked, and let water-flies 
Biow me into abhorring. Sbakefpeare . 

15. 10 blow upon. To make dale. 

I am wonderfully pleated, when I meet with 
any paflage in an old Greek or Latin author, that 
is not blown upon , and which I have never rnct 
w!th m any quotation. Addifin. 

He will whifper an intrigue that is not yet 
blown upon by common fame. Add,Jen. 

To Blow. *v. n. [blopan, Saxon.] To 
bloom: to bloflbm. 
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We lofe the prime, to mark how fpring 
“ r tcn ded plants, how blows the citron grove, 
what drops thc snyt.h, and what the balmy reed. 

m Milton. 

c . This royal fair 

Shall, when the blo/Tom of her beauty’s blown. 
See her great brother on the Briti/h throne. 

tr • • t. 1. Waller. 

fair is thc kingcup that in meadow blows, 

Fanr is the daify that befiJe her grows. Gay. 

For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blew. 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. Pope. 

blo wer, n.f, [from blow.\ A meltcr of 
tin. 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in. 
fetching thf fame to the blowing-houfe, together 
wi tli the blowers' two or three months extreme and 
inercafing labour. Cattw, 

Blown . The participle paffive of blow. 

All the /parks of viitue, which natu e had 
kmdledvin them, weie fo blown to give forth rfirTr 
uttermoft heat, that juft! v it may be affirmed, they 
inflamed the aftc&iens of all that knew them. 

T i . „ Sidney. 

Ihe trumpets Deep, while cheerful horns ar« 
bhwn , 

And srms employ'd on birds and beafta alone. Pye, 

Bl owpoint. n.f. A child’s play, per¬ 
haps like pujbpin . 

Shortly boys /hall not play 
At ipaneountt%or h/twpoint, but fhali play 
Toll to fome courtier. Donne. 

Bi owth. n.f'. [from blcnv. 1 Bloom, or 
bloflora. 

9 

Ai^ dtion and covetoufne/s being but green, and 
newly grown up, the feeds and ertefts were as yet 
but potential, and in the bhwtb and bud. Raldgb, 

Blowze, n.J. A ruddy fat-faced wench." 

Blowzy. adj. [fropi blowze.] Sun burnt; 
high coloured. 

BLLTBBER. n.f. [See Blob.] The part 

of a whale that contains the oil. 

To B lu bber. *u. n. [from the noun.] To 

weep in fucli a manner as to fwell the 
cheeks. 

Even fo lies foe 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubb'rbtg. 

Sbakefp. R nuo and Jutet, 

A thief came to a boy that was f>U*bbering by 
the fide of a Well, and a/ked what he cried for. 

c D'Efrange. 

Soon as Glumdalclitcli mifo’d her pkafing care. 

She wept, foe blubber'd, and foe tore her hair. 

7- T, , Swift. 

To Blu bber. v. a. To fwell the cheek* 
with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefent unto me my blubbered 

face; let rears piocure your flay. Sidney. 

1 ^ ^ wild wo<kJ gods, arrived in the place. 

There finJ the virgin doleful, defolate. 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face* 

As her Outrageous foe h?W left her late. 

Tir’d with the fcarch, not finding what foe teeks) 
With cruel blows foe pounds her blubber'd checks. 

Blu'bbhred. particip. adj. [from To blub¬ 
ber.] Swelled; big: applied commonly 
to the lip. 

Thou ling with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo profan’d, to Much that blubbtr'd lip. Dryd. 

Bi u'doeon. n.f A foort flick, with one 
end loaded, ufed as an offenfive weapon. 
BLUE. adj. [blaep. Sax. bleu, Fr.] One 
of the feven original colours. - * 

There ’* gold, and here 
My bluefi veins to kif j a h*nJ dial kings 
Have lipc and trembled tiffing. Sbakefpeare. 
Where fires thou flnd’fl unrak’d, and fiea.rhs 
unfwept, 

*icre pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Sit it. 

. O 
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O coward conference, how doft then affli A me ! 
The light! bum blue. Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drop! ft and on my trembling ftcftu 

~ Sbakefpoare. 

Why does one climate and one foil endue 
The blufhing poppey with a crimfon hue, 

V et leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue t 

Prior. 

There was fcarce any other colour fenfible be- 
fidej red and blue $ only the bluet* and principally 
the fccoad blue* inclined a little to green. Ntootcn. 

Blu'ebottle, n.f. [cyanus ; from blue 
and bottle. ] 

1. A flower of the bell (hape; a ipecies of 
bottleflcrwer. 

If you put bluebottle s, or other blue flowers, into 
an ant-hill, they will be ftained with red t be- 
caufe the ants thru ft their flings, and inftil into 
them their flinging liquor. Ray. 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 

Say, fire of infeAs, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot pole 

Cries out, What bluebottle alive 

Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior. 

Blue-bybd. adj . [from blue and eye,] 
Having blue eyes. 

Rife, theft, fair blue-eyed maid, rife and difeover 
Thy filver browj and meet thy golden lover. 

Crajbaw. 

Nor to the temple was fhe gone, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove. Dryd. 

Blueh a ired. adj. [from blue and hair.] 

Having blue hair. 

This place. 

The greateft and the belt of all the main,' 

He quarters to hia blue-hair'd deities. Milton. 

Blu'ely. ad*v. [from blue.] With a blue 
colour. - 

V 

This ’fquire he dropp'd his pen full foon. 

While as the light burnt blutly . Swift. 

Blu'eness. tt. f. [from blue,] The qua¬ 
lity of being blue. 

In a moment our liquor may be deprived of its 
Hutnefty and reflorod to it again, by the a flu ft on of 
a few drops of liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Bluff, adj. Big; furly ; bluftering. 

Like thofe whom flature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-bruw’d and bluff ", like Homer’s Jupircr. 

* Dryden. 

Blu'jsh. adj . [from blue.] Blue m a 
fmall degree. 

Side flceves and fleirts, round underhorne with 
» biuijh tinfel. Shakejpeare. 

At la.l, as far as I could call my eyes 
Upon the fea, fomcwjjiat, me thought, did rife 
Like biuijh mills. Dryden. 

Here, m full light, the ruflet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt iu clouds, the biuijh hills afeend. 

Popr. 

BluTshness. n, f. [from blue.] A fmall 
degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a fblution 
without the bluijhneji that is yront to accompany it“ 
vulgar folut om. Style 

¥0 BLITNDER. <v. n. [blunderen, Dutch ; 
perhaps from blind.] 

I. To miftake grofsly 5 to err very widely; 
to miftake (lupidly. It is a word im¬ 
plying contempt. 

It is one tiring to forget matter of faA, and an¬ 
other to blunder upon the rcafon of it. L'Eft rung*. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who 
laughed at all belides tnemfelvcs, as barbarous and 
infigmficant, yet blundered^ and Humbled, abo^t 
their principal concern. ’ ' South. 

3. To flounder ; to Humble. 

He who now to fenfe, nw nonfenfe leaning, 
Means not, but Blunders round about a meaning. 

Pope- 

To B-u'ndbr. nt, a, To mix foolifhly or 
blindly. 
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He Teems to underfland no difference between 
titles of refuft and afti of worihip | between ex- 
p re Cions of efteem and devotion; between reli¬ 
gious and civil worihip: for he blunders and con¬ 
founds all thefe together; and whatever proves 
one, he thinks, proves all the reft. Stilling fleet. 

Blunder, n.f. [from the verb.] A grofs 
or fhameful miftake. 

It was the advice of 9 fthomherg to an hiftorian, 
that he ftiould avoid bring particular in the draw- j 
ing up of an army, and other circumflances in the! 
day of battle ; for that he bad obferved notorious - 
blunders and abfurditics committed by writerr not 
converfant in the art of war. Add if . 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge 
thofe works of the Almighty as defefls or blunders f 
as ill-contrived or ill-made. Derbam. 

Blu nderbuss, n.f. [from blunder.] A 
eun that is charged with many bullets, 
fo that, without any exadl aim, there is 
a chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blundtrbiffjei in every hoqp-hde, that 
go off of their own accord at the fqueaking of a 

fiddle. Dryden. 

Blu'nderer. n, f. [(tom blunder.] A 
man apt to commit blunders; a block¬ 
head. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce him a mere blun¬ 
derer , according to tne company they have kept. 

Warn. 

Blu'nderhead. n.f. [from blunder and 
head.] A ftupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-fltulled blunderhead , 
every plow-jobber fhall take upon him co read up¬ 
on divinity. L'Eftrang*. 

BLUNT, adj. [etymology uncertain.] 

1. Dull on the edge or point; not (harp. 

Thanks to chat beauty, which can give an edge 
to the hlunttft fwords. Sidney. 

If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, 
then mull he put to more ftrength. EccJtj. 

2. Dull in under (landing ; not quick. 

Valentine being gone. I’ll quickly crofs. 
By fome fly trick, blunt Tburto’s dull proceeding. 

Sbakijpeare. 

3. Rough ; not delicate ; not civil. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ftoical 
nature. ftDne day the queen happened to fay, 1 
like thee the better, becaufe thou lived unmarried. 
He anfwcred, Madam, 1 like you the worle. Bacon. 

The mayor of the town came to feize them in 
a blunt manner, alleging a warrant to flop them. 

IVotton. 

’Tie not enough your counfoi ftlll be true : 

Blunt truths more mifehief chan nice failehoods do. 

Pope. 

4. Abrupt; not elegant. 

To ufe too many circumflances, ere one ernne 
to the matter, is wearifome ; to ufe none' at all, is 
blunt. Baton. 

5. Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I fiocj my heart hardened and blunt to new ins- 
prefttons j it will fcarce receive or retain afte&tons 
of ydfrrday. Pope. 

TV Blunt. *u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dull the edge or point f 

So lie km waining moons too near the fen. 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryd . 

Earthly limbs and grofs allay 
Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. 

Dryden. 

He had fuch things to urge again ft oor marriage. 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my fword in battle. 
And daftardtae my courage. Dryden. 

z. To reprefs or weaken any appetite, dc~ 
fire, or power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love ; 

Nor lofe the good advantage of his grace. 

By fee Going cold. p Sbakefpeare. 

Blu'ntly. ad*Vi [from blunt,] 

\. In a blunt L 4 feoner; without flurpnefs. 
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2. Coarfely 5 plainly ; roughly. 

1 can keep hone ft counsels, marr a curious tale 
In telling it, and deliver a plain meffage bluntly. 

Sbakcjpeare . 

A man of honeft blood, 

. Who to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. 

Dryden, 

Blu'ntnbss. n.f. [from blunt.] 

i. Want of -edge or point; dulnefr ; ob~ 
tufeneft ; want of iharpnefs. 

The crafcy boy, that had full oft eflay’d 
To pierce my ftubbom and refilling breaft. 

But ftill tb thluntpeft of his darts betray’d. Suckling. 

z. Coarfenfcfs ; roughnefs of manners ; 
rnde fincerity. 

His filence grew wit. his bluntnefs integrity, his 
beaftly ignorance virtuous fimplicity. Sidney, 

Manage difputes with civility; whence feme 
readers will be afiifted to difeern a difference be¬ 
twixt bluntneft of fpeech and ftiength of reafon. 

* Boyle* 

Falfe friends, his dcadlieft foes, could find no way. 
But (hows of honeft bluritnefs to betray. Dryden, 

Blu'ntwitted. adj. [from blunt and 
•wit.] Dull; ftupid. 

B/unnvitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shah. 

BLUR. n.f. [ horra , Span, a blot, Skinner.] 
A blot; a (lain ; a fpot. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur ; 
a total univcrfal pollution. S nth. 

To Blur. *v. a. [from the noun..] 

1. To blot; to obfeure; without, quite 
effacing. 

Such an a£l. 

That blurs the grace and biuih of raadefty, 

Calls virtue hypocrite. Sbabfpcere* 

Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thofe lines of favour. 
Which then he wore. Sbahefpeare. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire there men 
to fay, whether they can, or cannot, by education 
and cuftom, be blurred and blotted out ? Locke. 

2. To blot; to ftain ; to fully. 

Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own. 

But cannot blur my foil renown. Hudibrms. 

To Blurt. <u. a. [without etymology,] 
To fpeak inadvertently ; to let fly 
without thinking: commonly with out 
intenfive. 

Others call out blood/* and deadly Ipeedbes at 
random; and cannot hold, but blurt tut, thofe 
words, which afterwards they are forced to eat. 

. HaktwiU. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, 
upon furprital,thusY 7 *rf out. Govern.of tboYongnt. 

They blufh If they blurt out, ere well aware, 

A fwan Is white, or Quern four y is fair. Young. 

To BLUSH, w. n.yblojen, Dutch.] 

1. To betray (hamc, or confnfion, by a 
red colour on the cheek or forehead. 

* I have mark’d 

A thousand bluffing apparitions 
To ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent fhamr s. 
In angel whitenefs, bear away thefe blufires. Shah. 

1 will go walk i 

And, when my face is fair, you fhall perceive 
Whether 1 biujb or no. Sbahefpeare. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, 
which are bluffing in a man's own. Bacon. 

Shame caufrth blufhkng ; hluftimg is the rcfoit of 
the blood to the face; although bluffing will be 
feen in the whole breaft, yet that is but in paflage 
to the face. Bacon, 

Blufi then, but bluff for your dcftru&ive filence. 
That tears your foul. Ssnitb • 

3. To carry a red colour, or any (oft and 
bright colour. 

To-day he puts forth 

The fender leaves of hope ; to- morrow biofioms. 
And bears hit bluffing honours thick up>n him. 

1 Shakffpcart. 
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But here the rofes blujh fo rsre, 

Hcie the mornings 1‘mile fo fair, 

-As if neither cloud, nor wind. 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Craft a tv. 

Along thofc bitching borders, bright with dew, 

Tbomfon. 

3. It has at before *..e caufe of (hame. 

He whin’d, and roar’d away your vidlory. 

That pages bhtjb'd at him; and men of heart 
Look'd wond’nng at each other* Sbakefpeare. 

You have not yet loll all jour natural modefty, 
but blvft at your vices* Calemy's Sermons. 

To Blush, *v. a. To make red. Not ufed. 

Pale and bloodlefs. 

Being all defeended to the lajj’ring heart. 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er re- 
turneth 

To blvjh and beautify the cheek again* Slakefp. 

Blush. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The colour in the cheeks, raifed by 
(hame or confufion. 

The virgin's wifli, without her fears, impart; 
Excufc the blvft, and pour out all the heart* P pe. 

2. A red or purple colour. 

3. Sudden appearance: afignificationthat 
feems barbarous, yet ufed by good writ¬ 
ers. 

All purely identical proportions, obvioufly, and 
at firft blvjh, appear to contain no certain instruc¬ 
tion in them- Locke, 

Blu'shy. adj. [from blujh.] Having the 
colour of a bluih. 

Blolfoms of trees, chat are white, are commonly 
Inodorate; thole of apples, crabs, peaches, are 
blvjbf, and fmell fweet. Be cm. 

Stratonica entering, moved a blvjhy colour in 
his face; but deferring him, he relapied into pate- 
nefs and languor* Harvey on Cevfvmptions. 

To BLU'STER. *u. n. [fuppofed from 

blaft.] 

1. To roar as a ftorm ; to be violent and 
loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was. 

And bluff ring VEolus his boafted fire* Sfenfer. 

So flow he dorms with many a fturdy ftoure; 

So now hii blvft'ring Waft each coaft doth fcour* 

Sptnjcr, 

2. To bully ; to puff; to fwagger ; to be 
tumultuous. 

My heart’s too b»g to bear this, fays a blvjtering 
fellow ; I'll deftroy myfelf. Sir, fays die gentle¬ 
man, here 'a a dagger at your fcrvicc: fo the 
humour went off* V Eft range,. 

Either he mull fink to a downright coofeffion, 
or muft huff and blujler, till perhaps be ralfc a 
counter-ftorm. Government of the Tongue, 

Virgil had the majefiy of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only the btvftering of a tyrant. Dry den. 

There let him reign the jailor of the wind $ 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubje&s call. 
And boaft and blvfter in his empty hall. Dry den. 

Blu'ster* n.f. [from the verb.] 

>4. Roar of florins ; temped. 

The Ikies look grimly. 

And threaten prelent bluffers, Sbafptare. 

To the winds they fet 

Their corner* ; when with blujler to confound 
Sea, air, and (hone. Milton. 

2 . Noife; tumult. 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s blvfter. 

Troops of all tongues and nations mullcr* Swift. 

3. Turbulence ; fury* - 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin. 
Which in the blnjler of thy wrath muft fall 
With thofe that have offended* Sbahrjptart. 

4. Boaft; boifteroufnefs. 

A coward makes a great deal more blujler than 
a man of honour. L EJfrange. 

Blus'terrr. n. f. [from blujler .] A 
fwaggerer ; a bully ; a tumultuous noify 
fellow. 

Vol. I. 


Blu'strous. adj. [from blujler.] Tumul¬ 
tuous; noify. 

The ancient heroes were i 11 u ft nous 
For being benign, and not biuftrous. Hu di bras. 

BMI. n.f, A note in mufick. 

Gamut 1 am, the ground of all accord, 

Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord* Sbakefpeare. 

Bo. interj . A word of terrour ; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of fuch fame, 
that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy* Temple. 

BO'AR. n.f. [bap, Saxon; bter , Dutch.] 
The male ftvine. 

To fly the boar , before the boar purfues. 

Were to incenfe the boar to follow us. Sbakefpeare. 

She fped the boar away : 

His eyeballs glare with fire, fuffus'd with blood; 
His neck Ihuts up a thickefl thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. 

Bo'ar-spear. n. f. [from boar and 
/pear.] A fpear ufed in hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a fliarp boar-fpear flic held. 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuff'd with fteel-headed darts. Fairy Queer. 

Echion threw the firft, hut mifs’d his mark. 
And ftruck his boar “fpear on a maple hark* Dryd. 

BOARD, n. f. [battrd 9 Goth, bpzd, 
Saxon.] 

1. A piece of wood of more length and 
breadth than thicknefs. 

With the faw they fundred trees ih boards and 
planks* Raleigh. 

Every houfe has a board over the door, where¬ 
on is written the number, fex, and quality of the 
perfons living in it. Temple. 

Go now, go trull the wind’a uncertain breath. 
Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at mod, when chicked is the board. Dryd. 

2. A table, [from burdd , Wel(h.] 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew. 
Of Britilh blood, all fitting at hit board. Fairy Q. 

In bed he fiept not, for my urging it; 

At board he fed not, for my urging it. SbaLfp. 

1*11 follow thee in fun’ral flames; when dead. 
My ghoft lhall thee attend at board and bed. 

Sir J. Dtvbfftn. 
Cleopatra made Antony a Cupper, which wi; 
fumptoous and royal; howbeit tbere was no ex¬ 
traordinary fervicc upon the board . 

Haktwill on Providence. 
May ev’ry god hts friendly aid afford ; 

Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy board. 

Prior. 

, Entertainment; food. 

, A table at which a council or court is 
held. 

Both better acquainted with affairs, than any 
other who fat then at that board• Clarendon. 

An affembly feated at a table; a court 
of jurifdidion. 

I wifli the king would be pleafed form times 
to be prefent at that board ; it adds a majefty to it. 

Bacon. 

6 . The deck or floor of a ftiip ; ou board 
fignifies in a (hip. 

Now board to board the rival veflcls row. 

The billows lave the Ikies, and ocean groans below. 

Drydtrt. 

Our captain thought his fhip in fo great dan¬ 
ger, that he confefied himfelf to a capuchin who 
was on board. jdddifm. 

He ordered his men to arm long poles with 
fliarp hooks, wherewith they took hold of the tack¬ 
ling which held the mainyard to the mall of their 
enemy’s Ihip ; then, rowing their own fttip, they 
cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
board. ftrbvtbnot on Coins. 

To Board, •v . a . [from the noun.] 

1. To enter a (hip by force ; the lame as 
to ftorm, ufed of a city. 
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I hoarded die king’s flop : now on the beak. 
Now in the wafte, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam'd amazement. 1 Sbakefpeare. 

He, not inclin’d the Englifc flfip to board , 
More on his guns relies than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d j 
It milVd the dfike, but his great heart it griev'd. 

Waller. 

Arm, arm, Ihe cry’d, and let our Tyrians baud 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and fword. Dent. 

2. To attack, or make the firft attempt 

upon a man ; aborder tputlqu un, Fr. 

Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer ’gan to board 
With goodly reafon, and thus fair befpake. Fairy Q. 

Away, I do befcech you both, away ; 

I’ll board him prefently. Sbakcfpeare's Hamlet. 

Sure, unltrfs he knew fome ftrain in me, that 
I knew not mylelf, he would never have boarded 
me in thirfury. Sbakefpeare. 

They learn what aflbeiates and correfpondehts 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 
board. ’ Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges 
of fome boards lie higher than the next board: 
therefore they perufe die whole floor ; and, where 
they find any irregularities, plane diem off. 

Moa n's Mechanical Exerdfeu 

To Board. *v. n. To live in a houfe, 
where a certain rate is paid for eating. 

That we might not part. 

As We at firft did board with thee. 

Now thou wouldft tafte our mifery* Herbert • 

We are leveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, 
who board in the fame houfe; and, after dinner, 
one of our company Hands up, and reads your 
paper to us all* SpcfJator. 

To Board. *v. a. To place as a boarder 
in another’s houfe. 

Board-wages, n. f. [from board and 
•wages.] Wages allowed to fervants to 
keep themfelves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns. 

When one Ihort fitting many hundreds draina ; 

And not enough is left him to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dry den. 

Bo 'a r d e r . n.f [from board .] A tabi&r; 

one that eats with another at a fettled 
rate. 

Bo'ardinc-school. n.f [from board 
and fchool.] A fchool where the fcho- 
lars live with the teacher. It is com¬ 
monly ufed of a fchool for girls* 

A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In boarding fb As can have his choice. Swift. 

Bo arish. adj. [from boar.] Swinifh 
brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce lifter 
In his anointed flefh flick boarifb fangs* Sbak. 

To BOAST, <v. d. [bS/l 9 Welfti.] 

1. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, 
or adtiona, in great words. 

Let not him that putteth on hia hamefc, boaft 
himfelf as he that putteth it off. Kings. 

The fp’rits beneath. 

Whom I leduc’d, barfing 1 could fubduc 
Th’ Omnipotent. Afitton. 

2. To talk oftentatioufly. 

For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for 
which 1 borf of you in them of Macedonia* 

t 1 Cor * iX.lt 

3. It is ufed commonly with of. 

My fen ten ec is for open war; <f wiles. 

More inexpert, 1 boaft not. M/fion. 

4. Sometimes with in. 

They boaft in mortal things, and wond’ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 

Milton. 
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Some furgeons I haw met, carrying hones shoot 
in their pocket , baafting in that which wst their 
ihame. lf r ifcman. 

5. To exalt one’s fclf. 

Thus with your mouth yon have fxjfted again A 
me, and multiplied your word* againft me. 

Exek. xxxv. 13. 

To Boast. *v. a. 

1. To brag of; to difplay with oftenta- 
tious language. 

For if 1 nave boated any thing to him of you, 

I am not aJh.imed* 2 Cor. vii. 14. 

Neither do the fplrits damn’d 
JLoie all their virtue, left bad man Ihould boaft 
Their (pecious deeds. Milt . 

If they vouchfafed to give Cod the praife of his 
goodneft ; yet they did it only, in order to boaji 
the intereft they had in him# Atterbury. 

2. To magnify; to exalt. 

They that truft in their wealth, and boaft them- 
fclves in the multitude of their riches. Pfaint xlix. 6. 

Confounded be all them that ferve graven ima¬ 
ges, that boaft thcmfelvcs of idols. Pfalm xcvii. 7. 

Boast. n.ft [from the verb.] 

1. An expreffion of oftentation ; a proud 
fpeech. 

Thou, that makeft thy boaft of the law, through 
freaking the law difhonoureft thou God ? 

Romans, ii.23. 

The world is more apt to find fault than to 
commend ; the bcaft will probably he cehfured, 
when the great a&ioo that occafioncd it is for¬ 
gotten. Spedatcr. 

2. A cBufe of boafting ; an occafion of 
pride ; the thing boafted. 

Not Tyro, nor My erne, match her name. 

Nor great Alemena, the proud bcaft s of fame. Pope. 

Bo aster, a./, [from boaft.'] Abragger ; 
a man that vaunts any thing oftenta- 
tioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of 
the chymills them&Ives are wont to make of thole 
boafters, that confidently pretend that they have 
ex traded the fait or fuiphur of quickfilver, when 
they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 
It refrmbles the concretes. Boyle. 

No more delays, vain boafter ! but begin; 

I prophefy beforehand I (hall win: 

I'll teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 

He the proud boafters fent, with item aflault, 
Down to the realms of night. Philips. 

Bo'astpul. adj. [from boaft and full.'] 
Oftentatious ; inclined to Drag. 

Boaftfu!, and rough, your firft fen is a ’(quire; 
The next a tradefman, meek, and much a liar. 

Pope. 

Bo'astingly. ad*v. [from boafting.] Of- 
tentatiouily. 

We look on it at a pitch of impiety, boafiingly 
to avow our fins; and it defervet to be confidercd, 
whether this kind of confefling them, have nut 
tome affinity with it. Decay of Piety « 

BOAT. ft. ft [bar, Saxon.] 

1. A veflel to pafs the water in. It is 
nfually diftinguiftied from other veffels, 
by being /mailer and uncovered, and 
commonly moved by rowing. 

1 do not think that any ooe nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark came, 
did find out at once the device of either ihip or 
boat, in which they durft venture themfelves upon 
the Teas. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

An effeminate fecund 1 el multitude f 
Whofe utmoft daring is to croft the Nile 
In painted boats, to fright the crocodile. 

Tate's Juvenal 

2. A fhxp of a fmail lizc; as, a paffage 
boat , patquet boat, ad<vice boat, fly boat . 

Boa'tion. u.f [from boare, Lat.] Roar; 
noife ; loud fonnd. 

In Mcffiaa lafuitettion, the gum were heard 
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from thence as far as Augufta and Syracttfc, about 
an hundred Italian miles, in loud bcations. 

Derham's Pbyficf-Tbedoyy. 

Boatman. ) n.J. [ from boat and man. ] 
Bo'atsman, J He that manages a boat. 

Bcatfmen through the cryftal water (bow, 

Tu wondYwg pallengcrs, the walls below. Dryd. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind. 

An ill-bred boatman- rough as wave6 and wind. 

Prior. 

Bo'atswa tit. u.f. [from boat and ftwain.] 
An officer on board a (hip, who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, fails. Bags, colours, pendants, 
tic. He alfo takes care of the long-boat, 
and its furniture, and (leers her either 
bv himfelf or his mate. He calls out 
the feverat gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and 
fpclls; and he is alfo a kind of provofl- 
marfhal, feizes and punifhes ail offen¬ 
ders, that are fentenced by the captain, 

or court-martial of the whole fleet. 

Harris. 

Sometimes the meaneft boatfwain may help to 
prefervc the (hip from finking. 

Honvels Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB. <v. a. [of uncertain etymology: 
Skinner deduces it from bobo, foolifti. 
Span.] 

1. To cut. yunins. Whence bobtail. 

2. To beat; to drub ; to bang. 

Thofe baftard Britons, whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump’d. 

SbaJufpeare. 

3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbtd his brain more than he has beat 
my bones* Sbakefpeart • 

Live, Roderigo? 

He calls me to a reftitution large 

Of gold and jewels that 1 bobb'd from him. 

As gifts to Dcfdemona. Shakefpaare. 

Here we have been worrying one another, who 
(hould have the booty, till this curfed fox has 
bobbed us both on’t. L'Eft range. 

To Bob. <v. n. To play backward and 
forward 5 to play loofely againft any 
tiling. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goflip 4 s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab; 

And when (he drinks againft her lips I bob % 

And on her wither'd dewlap p°ur the ale. 

Midfummer Night's Dream. 
They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryden. 

You may tell her, 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls. 
Pluck'd from Moors ears. Dryden. 

Bob. rt. ft. [from the verb neuter.] 
i* Something that hangs fo as to play 
loofely 5 generally an ornament at the 
car ; a pendant; an ear-ring. 

The gaudy goffip, when (he’s fet agog. 

In jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob. Dryden. 

2. The words repeated at the end of a 

ftanza. 

To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the long. 

L° Eftrange. 

3. A blow. 

I am Iharply tainted, yea fomerimes with 
pinches, nips, and bibs. Ajlham s Scbwlmafter- 

4. A mode of ringing. 

Bo'bbin. n. ft [bobme, Fr. from bombyx, 

Lat.] A (mall pin of wood, with a 
notch, to wind the thread about when 
women weave lace. 

The things you follow, and make longs on now, 
(hould be fent to knit, or (it down to bobbins, or 
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Bo # bb in work. ft. ft. [from bobbin and 
nvorh] Work woven with bobbins. 

Not netted nor woven with ware and woof, but 
after the manner of bcbbrmvtrk. Gnxo's Mujarum. 

Bo'bc h e r r v. u. ft [from bob and cherry.] 
A play among children, in which xhfl 
cherry is hung fo as to bob againft the 
mouth. 

Bcbcbtrry teaches it once two noble virtues, 
patience and conftancy; the firft, in adhering to 
the purfuit of one end } the Utter, in bearing a 
di(appointment. Arbntbnot and Pope • 

Bo'btaii.. n. ft [from bob, in the fenlc 
of cut.] Cut tail; fhort tail. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Be thy mouth or black or white. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, * 

Tom will make him weepwnd wail. $bakefpeare. 

Bo'btailed. adj . [from bobtail.] Hav¬ 
ing a tail cut, or foort. 

There was a bobtailed cur cried in a gaxette, 
and one that found him brought him home to h>s 
mafter. L'Eftrangt. 

Bo'b wic. n. ft. [from bob and wig.] A 
fhort wig. 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, 
with a bobwig and a black filken bag tied to it, 
ftopt (hurt at the coach, to alk tu how far the 
judges were behind. Spectator. 

Bo'casine. n.ft. A for t of linen cloth ; a 
fine buckram. DiS. 

Bo'ckelbt, 1 n. ft. A kind oflong-wing- 
Bo'ckbret. j cd hawk* 

To BODE. *v. a. [bobian. Sax.] To por¬ 
tend ; to be the omen of. It is ufed in 
a fenfe of cither good or bad. 

This bodes (bmc ftraoge eruption to our (late. 

Hamlet. 

You have oppofed their falfe policy wirh true 
and great wifdom; what they boded would be a 
mifehief to us, you are providing (hall be one of 
our principal ftrengths. Sprats's Sermons * 

It happen'd once, a boding prodigy 1 
A (warm of bees that cut the liquid (ky 
Upon the topmaft branch in clouds alight* Dryd. 

If fiery red his glowing globe defeends. 

High winds and furious tempefts he portends 5 
But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue* Dry dan. 

To Bode. <u. n. To be an omen; to 
forefhew. 

Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded Well to you. Dryden . 

Bo'dement, n. ft [from bode.] Portent; 
omen; prognoftick. 

This fooliih, dreaming, fuperftitious girl, 
Makes all thefe bodcmenti. Sbakcfpeare. 

Macbeth (hall never vanquiftTd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinase's high hill 

Shall come againft him-* 

. .— — ■ ■■ —. —That will never be: 

Sweet b dements, good. Sbaktjjpeanr. 

To Bodge. *v. n. [a word in Sbakefpeart, 
which is perhaps corrupted from boggle .] 
To boggle; to ftop ; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again : but out, alas! 
We bodg'd again: as I have feen a fwao. 

With booiiefs labour, fwim againft the tide. Ska\. 

Bo'dicb. n. ft. [from bodies.] Stays; a 
waiftcoat quilted with whalebone, worn 
by women. 

Her bodice half way (he unlac’d ; 

About his arms (he (lily caft 
The filken band, and held him faft. P r. r. 

This confideration (hould keep ignorant nurfet 
and bodice *makers fr.>m meddling. Locke. 

Bo d 1 less. adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; 
having no body. 

They bodilefs and immaterial are. 

And caa be only lodg'd within our minds- Davies. 

This 
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This is the very coinage of our brain ) 

This bodtlefs creation ecftafy 
Is very cunning in. 

Theft are but Ihadowt, 

Phantoms bodilefi and vain. 

Empty vHions of «*«e brain* 

Bo'dlly. adj. [from body .] 

I . Corporeal; containing body* 

What refcrablance could wood or flone bear to 
t fpirit void of all fcnfible qualities, and bodily 
dimcnfions ? South. 

z. Relating to the body, not the mind* 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chriftj being, 
prefent on earth, there came not any unto him 
with better fuccefs, for the benefit of their fouls 
• everiafting happinds, than they whoft bodily nc- 
ceflities gave occafion of feeking relief. Hooker. 

Virtue atone! for bodily defers ; beauf) is no¬ 
thing worth, without a mind, L' Ef range. 

As cleamefs of the baddy eye doth dtfpofe it 
for a quicker fight ; fo doth freedom from tuft 
and paflion difpofe us for the moil perfect a£ls of 
reafon. < TslIetJon. 

J would not have children much beaten for 
their faults, becaufc I would not have them think 
bodily pain the greateft punishment* Luke. 

3. Real ; aftual* 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate. 
That could be brought to bodily ait, ere Rome 
H ad circumvention. Sbakcifxart. 

Bo 'd i l Y. adv. Corporeally; united with 
matter. 

It is hit human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells bodily, that ia advanced to theft honours, 
and to this empire. Watts. 

Bo dkin, n.f. \boddikcn, or fmall body ; 

Skinner. ] 

X. An inftrument with a fmall blade and 
(harp point, ufed to bore holes. 

Each of them had bodkins in their hands, where¬ 
with continually they pricked him. Sidney. 

%. An inftrument to draw a thread or rib¬ 
band through a loop. 

Or plung*d in lake* of bitter vrafiies lie. 

Or wedg’d whole age* in a bodkin's eye. 

3. An inftrument to dref* the hair. 

You took con flame care 
The bodkin, comb, and cflcnce to prepare s 
For this your locks in paper durance bound. Pope. 

BO'DY. n.f [bobig, Saxon ; it originally 
fignifted the height Or ftature of a man.] 

1. The material fubftance of an animal, 
oppofed to the immaterial foul. 

All the valiant men arofe, and went all night, 
and took the body of Saul, and the bodies of his 
Ions, from the wall. Samuel. 

Take no thought for your lift, what ye fhall 
eat, or wbat ye fhall drink ; nor yet for ynui body, 
what ye fhall put on. Mattbnv. 

By cuftom, practice, and patience, all diriiculties 
and hard fill p&, whether of body or of fortune, arc 
made eafy. L EJlrange. 

2. Matter: oppofed to fpirit. 

3. A perfon ; a human being: whence 

fomebody and nobody . 

Surely, a wife body's part it were not to put out 
jbis fire, becauft his foolifh neighbour, from whom 
he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might fay, 
were it not for me thou wrmldfl freest. Hooker. 

A deflow'reJ maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 
The law again ft it 1 Sbakefpeart. 

'Tit a paffing fiiame. 

That I, unworthy body as 1 am, 

SUovld cenfure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shah. 

No bode Teeth me $ what need I to fear ? the 
Moft High will not remember my fins. Pectus. 

All civility and reafon obliged every body to 
fubmit. Clarendon. 

Good may he drawn out of evil, and a body's 
life may be faved without having any obligation to 
his prtkrver. L'Ldtangt. 
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4. Reality; oppofed to reprefentation: a 

fcriptural fenle. 

A lhadow of things to come j but the body is of 
Chrift. ^ ^ Cokffans. 

5* A colle&ive mafs ; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di¬ 
vided between them the whole body of mankind. 

Hooker. 

There were fo many difafTe£led perfons of the 
nobility, that there might a body flart up for the 
king. Clarendon. 

When pigmies pretend to form themfclves into 
a body, it ia time for us, who are men of figdre, 
to look about us. Addifon's Guardian. 

6 . The main army; the battle: diftinft 
from the wings, van, and rear. 

The van of tne king's army was led by the 
general and Wilmot; In the body was the king 
and the prince; and the *r$*r con lifted of one 
thou fand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
wcll* Clarendon. 

7. A corporation; a number of men 
united by fome common tye. 

X fhall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole body will be certainly again ft me; and the 
laitv, almoft to a man, oh mj fide. Swift. 

Nothing was more common, than to hear that 

. reverend body charged with what is inconfiftent; 
defpifed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches. • Swiff. 

8. The main part; the bulk: as, the body , 
or hull, of a (hip; the body of a coach ; 
the body of a church; the body, or trunk, 
of a man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence feat rich merchandises by boat to Ba¬ 
bylon; from whence, by the body of Euphrates, 
as far as it bended weftward; and, afterward, by 
a branch thereof* Raleigb. 

This city has navigable riven, that run up into 
the body of Italy ; they might fupply many coun¬ 
tries with fiih. Addifon. 

9. A fubftance; matter, as diiUnguifhed 

from other matter. 

Even a metalline body, and therefore much more 
a vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be turned 

into water. Boyle. 

10. [In geometry.] Any (olid figure. 

11. A pandeft ; a general colle&ion : as, 
a body of the civil law ; a body of divi¬ 
nity. 

x 2. Strength; as, wine of a good body . 

Body-cloth*s. n. f. [from body and 
clothes.] Clothing for horfes that are 
dieted. 

1 am informed that feveral afles are kept in 
body-clout bs, and fweated every morning upon the 
heath. . Addifon. 

To Bo'dy. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 

produce in fome form. 

As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to (hape. Sbakefpeart. 

BOG. n.f. [bog, (oft, Irifti; bngsu , Fr.J 
A marftt; a morafs ; a ground too fort 
to bear the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire. Sbakejptar,. 

A gulf profound ! as chat Serbonian bog. 

Betwixt Dimiata and mount Cafius old. Milton. 

He walks upon bugs and whirlpools; where- 
foever he treads, he finks. South. 

Learn from fo great s wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dnd. 

He is diawn, by a fort of ignis fatuut, into Logs 
and mtre almoft every day of Tut file* Watts . 

Bog-trotter, n.f [from bog and trot.] 
One that live* in a boggy country. 

To BO'GGLE. *v. n. [from bogil , Dutch, 

3 fpeftre, a bugbear, a phantom.] 

f*v Microsoft < 
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1. To ftarfc; to fly back; to fear to come 
forward. 

Y ou ^eggWhrewdly j every feather ftarts you. 

1 Sbakefpeart. 

We ft art and boggle at every unufual appearance, 
and cannot endure the fight of the bugbear. 

Granville• 

Nature, that rude, and in her firft efiay. 

Stood boggling at the roughnds of the way ; 

Us'd to the road, unknowing to return. 

Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn* 

Dry den* 

2. To hefitate, to be in doubt. 

And never biggie to reftore 
The members you deliver o’er. 

Upon demand. Hudibras • 

The well-fliaped changeling is a man that haa 
a rational foul, fay you ? Make the esrs a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nofe a little 
flatter than Ordinary, and then you begin to boggle. 

Locke . 

3. To play (aft and loofe; to diflemble. 

When fummoned to his lail end, it was no time 
for him to boggle with the world. Honvel. 

Bo'gig ler. n.f. [from boggle.] A doubter ; 
a timorous man. 

You have been a boggier ever. Sbakefpeare m 

Bo'ggy. adj. [from bog.] Mar(hy; fwam- 

py- 

Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy* 

. and, by great induftry and expcnccs, defended 
from the fca. Arbut bun. 

Bo'ghou se. n. f [from bog and houfef\ 
A houle of office. 

Bohe'a. n.f. [an Indian word.] A (pedes 
of tea, of higher. colour, and more 
aftringent tafte, than green tea. 

Coarfe pewter, confiding chiefly of lead, is part 
of the bales in which bobea tea was brought from 
China. Woodward • 

As fome frail cup of China’s faired mold 
The tumults of the boiling bobea braves. 

And holds fecure the coftee’s fable waves. Ticket!. 

She went from opera, park, aflembly, play. 

To morning walks, and pray’rs three hours a day; 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bobea. 

To mufc, and fpill her folitary tea. Pope. 

To BOIL. *v. n. [ bouiller, Fr. bullio , Lat.j 

1. To be agitated by heat; to fluftuatc 
with heat. 

He faw there boil the fiery whirlpools. Chapman • 

Suppofe the earth removed, and placed nearer to 
the fun, in the orbit of Mercury, there the whole 
ocean would boil with extremity of heat. Bentley. 

2. To be hot; to be fervent, or efferves¬ 
cent. 

That ftrength with which my boiling youth wa* 
fraught. 

When in the vale of Balafor I fought. Dry den • 

Well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour would purfuc. 

That boiling blood would carry thee too far. Dry A* 

3. To move with an agitation like that of 
boiling water. 

Then headlong (hoots beneath the da (King tide. 
The trembling fins the boiling waves divide. Gay. 

4. To be in hot liquor, in order to be 
made tender by the heat. 

Fillet of a fenny fnakr, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Sbakefpeart « 

5. 'Fo cook by boiling. 

It you live in a rich family, roafting^nd lo'ding 
arc below the dignity of your office, and which it 
becomes you to be Ignorant of. Swift. 

6 . To boil over. To run over the veflel with 
heat. 

A few foft words and a kifs, and the good man 
mclu | fee how nature works and boils over in him* 

Congreve. 
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This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it boiled over in any part, 
ran down chafides of die mountain. Addij. on Italy. 

To Boil. *u. a. To heat, by putting into 
boiling water; to feeth. 

To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe 
cannot inform j but if you bid them in water, the 
new feeds will fprout fooner- Bacon. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water 
enter? th not at all, there is force any difference to 
be difcenied. Bacon. 

BoiL.ar.yl See Bilk. 

Bo'ilary. n.f. [from To boil.] A place at 
the fait works where the fait is boiled. 
Bo'iler. n.f. [from boil. ] 

1. The per (on that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of temftrial matter are 
not irapoflible, feems evident from that notable 
praQic© of the bodert of felt-petre. Boyle. 

2. The veflcl in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented; and 
there are generally fcverml pots and boilers before 
the fire. Woodward. 

BOISTEROUS, adj. [byfier, furious, 
Dutch.] 

1. Violent; loud ; roaring ; ftormy. 

By a divine inftinfl, men's minds miftruft 
Tnfuing danger j as by proof we fee 
The waters fwell before a boifterous ftorm. Sbakejp. 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would 
read 

Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
14is reeling trunk, and with a bnft'rout found 
Scatter hia leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. 

Waller. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 

Spirit of peace. 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflatc yourfeif 
Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 
Into the harfh and boj/Pro*s tongue of war ? Sbak. 

His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the bojPreut moods 
That ignorant g*eatnefs pra&ileth. Ben JonJon. 

God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might. 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor. 
The brute and boifi'rcut force of violent men. Mi/tcn . 

Still muft I beg thee not to name Scmpronius : 
Lucia, 1 like not that loud bcifterout man* Addijon. 

3. Unwieldy ; clumfily violent. 

His bufterout club, fo buried in the ground. 

He could not rearrn up again fo light, 

' But that the knight him at advantage found. 

Fairy Quern. 

4. It is ufed by Woodward of heat; violent. 

When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, 
the heat becomes too powerful and boifterous for 
them. Natural Htftory. 

Boisterously. ad*v. [from boifterous.] 

Violently ; tumultuoufiy. 

A feeptre, fnatch'd with an unruly hand, 

Muft be as bojieroujly mainta n'd as gain'd. Sbak. 

Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, 
when the water of the ocean, being bei/hroojly 
turned out upon the earth, bore along with It ail 
moveable bodies. Woodward. 

Another faculty of the intellefl comes Bofteroujly 
in, and wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift. 

Bo'isterousness. n.f. [from boifterous .] 
The (late cr quality of being boifterous ; 
tumultuoufnels ; turbulence. 

Bo "l ar y . adj. [from bole.] Partaking of 
the nature of bole, or clay. 

A %ea.sk and inanimate kind of loadftone,w;th a 
few magnetic a! lines, but chiefty confifting of a 
bolary and clammy fubftance. Brew n't Vulg. Err. 

BOLD, adj , [balb, Saxon.] 

1. Daring; brave; flout; courageous; 

magnanimous ; fearlefs ; intrepid. 

The wicked flee when no man purfueth ; hut 
the righteous are bold as a lion* BrovcAt. 
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I have feen the councils of a noble country grow 
bold, or timorous, according to the fits of his good 
or ill health that managed them. Temple. 

2 . Executed with fpirit, and without mean 
caution. 

Thefe, nervous, bold j thofe, languid and re- 
mi fs. Ref common. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a 
mafter-piece of Gothic k architecture. yf<Wi/.o» Italy. 

Confident; not fcrupulous; not timo¬ 
rous. 

We were bold in our God to fpeak unto you 
the gofpd of God with much contention, x Tbeff. 

I can be bold to fey, that this age is adorned 
with fome men of that judgment, that they could 
open new and undifeovered ways to knowledge. 

Locke. 

, Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperity be will be as thyfelf, and ytill 
be bold over thy fervants. If thou be brought low, 
he will be againft thee. Ecclut. 

. Licentious; fuch as (hew great liberty 
of fiction, or expreflion. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley. 
Which no bold tales of gods or monfters fwell, 
But human pillions, fuch as with us dwell. Waller. 

6. Standing otit to the view ; linking to 
the eye. 

Catachrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judi- 
ctoufly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings and 
fesdows in painting, to make the figure bolder, and 
caufe it to ftand oft' to fight. Drtden. 

7. Open ; fmooth ; even; level; a (ailor’s 
term. 

Her dominions have bold acceffible coafts. Howe!. 

8. To make bold • To take freedoms: a 
phrafe not grammatical, though com¬ 
mon. To be bold is better; as, I was 
bold to tell the houfe, that fcandalous 
livings make fcandalous miuifters. 

Rudgerd. 

I have made bold to fend to your wife j 
My fuit is, that fee will to Defdcmona 
Procure me fome accefs. Sbakcjptare. 

Making fi bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 
Their grand commiflion. - Stakejpeare. 

And were y’ aa good as George a Green, 

I feall make Lid to turn agen. Hudibrat. 

1 durft not make thus bold with Ovid, left fome 
future Milbourn feould arife. Dry den. 

Some men have the fortune to beefteemed wits, 
only for making bold to fcoft’ at thefe things, which 
the greater part of mankind reverence. Tillofon. 

To Bo'ldbn.v. a. [from bold.] To make 
bold ; to give confidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being 
boldened with their prefent abilities to fay more, 
and perchance better u*>, at the fudden for that 
prefent, than any other can 'do, ufe lefa help of 
diligence and ftudy. Afcbam's Scboohnafter. 

I am much too vent'rous 
In tempting of your patience, but am boldend 
Under your promis'd pardon. Sbakejpeare. 

Bo'ldface. it. f. [from bold and face.] 
I mpudencc; fauemefs; a term of re¬ 
proach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface f cries an old trot r ftrrah, 
we eat our own hens. I’d have you know; what 
you eat, you fteal. L Eftrange. 

Bo'ldfaced. adj. [from bold and face.] 
Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures; and, 
feeing the'r rare works, I have fe-n enough to 
confute all the boldfaced atheifts of this age. 

Bramball againft Hobbes. 

Bo'ldly. ad'v. [from bold.] 

1. In a bold manner ; with courage ; with 
fpirit. 

Thus we may boldly fpeak, being ftrengthmed 
with the taampf; vf fo rkvef-ud * prd*-«e. linker. 
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I fpeak to fubje&s, and a fubjed fpeak*, 

Stirr'd up by beav'n, thus boldly for his king. 

Sbakejpeare. 

2. It may perhaps be fometimes ufed, in a 
bad fenfe, for impudently. 

Bo'ldness. n.f .[from bold.] 
x. Courage; bravery ; intrepidity ; fpi¬ 
rit ; fortitude ; magnanimity ; daring - 
nefs. 

Her horfe fee rid fo, ms might feew a fearful 
boldnejt, daring to do that which fee knew not bow 
to do. Sidney. 

2. Exemption from caution and fcrupulous 
nicety. 

The boldnejt of the figures ia to be hidden fome¬ 
times by the mddrefs of the poet, tbac they may 
work their efteft upon the mindt Dry den. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldnejt of fpeech toward you 5 great 
is my glorying in you. 2 Corinthians. 

4. Confident truft in God. 

Our fear cxdudetb not that boldnejt which be- 
Comcth feints. Hooker. 

We have boldnejt and accefs with confidence, by 
the faith of him. Epbefiant. 

Having therefore boldnejt to enter into the ho* 
lieft by the blood of Jefus. Hebrewtm 

5. A ft’urance ; freedom from bafhfulnefe ; 
confident mien. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnejt in civil bufi- 
xiefs: what firft ? Boldnejt. What fecond and 
third ? Boldutfi. And yet boldnejt is m child of 
ignorance and bafeaefs, far inferionr to other parts. 

Bacon. 

Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could not 
charge thee 

With fuch a gallant boldnejt ; if 'twere thine, 
Tbou couldft not hear *t with fuch a filent fcorn. 

Denham. 

His di ft a nee, though it does not mftruft him to 
think wifer than other princes, yet it helps him to 
fpeak with more boldnejt what he thinks. Temphfi 
Boldnejt is the power to fpeak or do what we 
intend, before others, without fear or diforder. 

Locke. 

6. Impudence. 

That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs bold- 
nejs , and to make them conquer that fuffer. Hooker. 

BOLE. M.f 

1. The body or trunk of a tree. 

All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks, and down 
their curled brows 

Fell buttling to the earth; and up went all the 
boles and boughs. Chapman • 

But when the fmonther bolt from knots is free. 
We make a deep iheifion in the tree. Dyden. 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove 5 
How vaft her bole, how wide her arms are fpread. 
How high above the reft fee feoots her head! Dryd. 

2. A kind r arth. 

Bole Armani.* is an aftringent earth, which 
takes its name from Armenia, the country from 
which we have it. Woodward. 

3. A meafure of corn, containing fix 
bufhels. 

Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about 
ft* Englifh quarters, in a ftone trough. Mortimer . 

BC/JjIS. n.f. [Latin.] 

Bofis is a great fiery ball, fwiftly hurried through 
the air, anchgenentlly drawing a tail after it. Arif* 
totle calls It capra. There have often been im* 
menfe balls of this kind. Mujcbtnbroeck. 

Boll. n. f. A round ftalk or Hem ; as, a 
boll of Bax. 

To Boll. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
rife in a ftalk. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten: for 
the barley was in the ear, and the flax was boiled. 

Exodus. 

BO'LSTER, n. f. [bolpxpe. Sax. bolftcr t 
Dutch.] 

1 * Some- 
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1. Something laid on the bed, toraifeand 
Support the head; commonly a bag filled 
with down or leathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfier now. 

Or 'gainft the rugged bs» * of fome broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head. Milton. 

This arm ihall be a bolfier for thy head ; 
rtl fetch dean ft raw to make a foldier’s bed. Gay. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any pref- 
fure, or fill up any vacuity. 

Up goes her hand, and off flit flips 
The bofiers that fupply her hips. Swift . 

3. A pad, or comprcfs, to be laid on a 
wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a bolfier in 
the middle, and the ends tacked firmly together. 

fVifiman. 

4. [In horfemanfhip.] 

The bofiers of a fad die are thofe parts railed upon 
the bows, co hold the rider's thigh. Farrier *f Diff. 

To Bo'lster. *u. a . [from the noun.] 

2. To fupport the head with a bolller. 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do fee them bolfier. 

More than their own* Sbaktfptare't Othello . 

3. To hold wounds together with a com- 
prefs. 

The practice of bofiering the cheeks forward, 
floes little ferricc to the wound, and is very uneafy 
to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport; to hold up ; to maintain. 
This is now an expreffion fomewhat 
coarfe and obfolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfua- 
font grafted in men!s minds, fo they be ufed to 
further the truth, not to bolfiar errour. Hooker . 

The lawyer lets his tongue to fale for thtbefier- 
htg out of unjuft caufes* Hakewill. 

It was the way of many to bolfier up their craxy 
doating confcicncas with confidences. South. 

BOLT. *. /. \boulty Dutch ; £<>Ak.} 

I. An arrow; a dart fliot from a crofsbow. 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell} 

It fell upon a little weftern flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The blunted boh again ft the nymph he dreft; 
But with the fharp transfix'd Apollo's breaft. Dryd. 

2 .Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

Sing’d with the flames, and with the belts trans¬ 
fix'd. 

With native earth your blood the monfters mix'd. 

Dry Am. 

3. Bolt nfright ; that is, upright as an 
arrow. 

Brufb iron, native or from die mine, confifteth 
of long ftriar, about the thickacfs of a finall knit¬ 
ting needle, boh upright, like the briftles of a ftiff 
Wufh. Grew. 

As I ftood bolt upright upon one end, one of the 
ladies buvft out. jfdJifm. 

4. The bar of a door, fo called from being 
ftraight like an arrow. We now fay,/boot 
the holt, when we fpeak of fattening or 
opening a door. 

'Tie not in thee, to oppolc the beds 

. Againft my coming in. Sbakefpeart. 

5. An iron to fatten the legs of a priloner. 
This is, I think, corrupted from bought, 
or link. 

Away with him to prifbn | lay bolts enough upon 
him. Sbakefpeare* 

To Bolt. *v. a. [from the nonn.] 

1. To ihut or fatten with a bolt. 

The bolted gates flew open at the blaft j 
The ftorm rufhd in, and Arcite ftood aghaft. 

Dryden. 

2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 

I hate when vice can holt her arguments. 

And virtue hat no tongue to check her pride* Milton. 
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3* To fatten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to 
keep together. 

That I could reach the axle,Jtfbere the pins are 
Which boh this frame, that I might puU them out! 

Ben JouJom. 

4. To fetter; to fhackle. 

It is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds. 

Which (hackJe* accidents, and boltt up change. 

Sbakefpeare. 

5. To lift, or feparate the parts of any 

thing with a fieve. [hluter, Fr.] 

He now had boulted all the flour. Spenfer. 

In the bolting and fifting of fourteen years of 
power and favour, all that came out could not fre 
pure meal • Wotton. 

I cannot boh this matter to the bran. 

As Brad ward in and holy Auftin can* Dryden. 

6. To examine by fifting; to try out ; to 
lay open* 

It would be well bolted out, whether great re¬ 
fractions may not be made upon reflc&ions, as 
upon dired beams. Bacon. 

The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or 
attomies, propounding queftions, beats and bolts out 
the truth much better than when the witnefs deli¬ 
vers only a formal fieries* Hale. 

Time and nature willdWt out the truth of things, 
through all difguifc*. L'Efirange. 

7. To purify; to purge. This is harfli. 

The fanned fnow. 

That *a bolted by the northern blaft twice o*er. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Bolt* * v . n . To Ipring ont with (peed 
and fuddennefs ; to ftart out with the 
quicknefs of an arrow. 

This Puck teems but a dreaming dolt. 

Still walking like a ragged colt. 

And oft out of a bufli doth bolt. 

Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton. 

They erefted a fort, and from thence they 
bolted like beafts of the foreft, fome timet into the 
foreft, fometimes into the wood* and faftnefles, 
and fometimes hack to their den. Bacon. 

As the boufe wss all in a flame, out bolts a 
movie from the ruins to fave herfelf. VEfirange. 

I have reflected on thole men who, from time to 
time, have fliot themftlves into the world* 1 have 
feen many fuccefltons of them ; (bme bolting out 
upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and others hilled 
oft. Dryden. 

The birds to foreign (cats repair'd j 
And beafts, that bolted out, and faw the foreft 
bar’d. Dryden. 

Bolt-rope. «. f. [from holt and rope.] 
The rope on which the fail of a friip is 
fewed and fattened. Sea Did?. 

Bo' lter. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fieve to feparate meal from bran or 
hulks; or to feparate finer from coarfer 
parts. 

Dowlas, filthy tfowlas: I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made bolters of 
them. Sbakefpeare. 

With a good ftrong chopping knife mince the 
tws capons, bones and all, as fmall as ordinary 
minced meat ; put them into a large neat bolter. 

Bacon's Natural Hificry. 

When fupercilioufly he lifts 

Through coarfeft bolter other* gifts* Hudibras. 

2. A kind of net. 

t Theft hakes, and divers others of the fore- 
cited, are taken with threads, and fome of them 
with the bolter, which is a fpiller of a bigger fixe. 

Carrw. 

Bo'l t h e a d . n.f. A long ftraipht-necked 
glafs veffel, lor chymical difti Nations, 
Called alfo a matrafs, or receiver. 

Thi* fpirit abounds in fait, which may be fepa- 
rxed, by putting the Jiqugf into » billhead with a 
long nirrow seek, " Bo e . 
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holt and* 


} n.f. A matt running out 
at the head of a fhip, not 


Swifh- 


Bo'ltinc-house. ft. f. [fro; 

boufe.] The place where meal is lifted. 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, 
as if ihe had been at work in a bolting-bcufe. 

Dennis. 

Bo # ltsprit. 

Bo'wsfrit. 

{landing upright, but aflope. The but 
end of it 19 generally fet Rgaintt the foot 
of the foremaft; (o that they are a (lay 
to one Rnother. The length without 
board is fnfficient to let its fails hang 
clear of all incumbrances. If the holt - 
fprit fail in bad weather, the foremaft 
cannot hold long after. Bvwfprit is per¬ 
haps the right fpelling* Sea Di&* 

Sometin.es I'd divide. 

And burn in many places ; on the topmaft. 

The yards, and boltfprit, would I flame diftin&ly* 

Sbakefpeare*- 

Bo'lus. n . f. [go*^.] A form of medi¬ 
cine, in which the ingredients are made 
up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to- 
be fwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies foluble the while by clyfters, 
lenitive bohtjat of cafiia and manna, with fyrup of 
violets* Wiftman.- 

By poets we are well allur'd, * =. 

That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Defpifing bolufat and pills. 

BOMB, n.f [homhus, Lat.] 

1. A loud noife. 

An upper chamber being thought weak, was - 
fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of 
one's arm in the midft ; which, if you had ft ruck, 
would make a little flat noife in the room, but a 
great bomb in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 

2. A hollow iron ball, or (hell, filled with* 
gunpowder, and fumifried with a vent 
for a fufee, or wooden tube filled withr 
combuftible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name- 
from the noife it makes. The fufee, 
being fet on fire, burns frowly till it 
reaches the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burtting the (hell to pieces with 
incredible violence: whence the nfe of 
homhs in befieging towns. The lagged 
are about eighteen inches in diameter. 
By whom they were invented is not 
known, and the time is uncertain; fome 
fixing it to 1588, and others to 1495. 

Chambers • 

The loud cannon mi fibre iron pours, 

And in thefiaught*ring£0m£Gradivus roars. Rowe. 

To Bom b. <v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall upon with bombs; to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid is,. 

To Bruxelles marches on fecure. 

To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior. 

Bomb-chest, n.f [from bomb andrv^.] 
A kind of chett filled ufnally with bombs, 
and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow 
it up in the air, with thofe who Hand 
On it. Chambers • 

Bomb-ketch. 7 n.f A kind of fhip. 
Bomb-vessel, j ttrongly built, to bear 
the friock of a mortar, when bombs arc 
to be fired into a town. * 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-<ueffelt 9 
hope to fucceed againft a place that has in its ar- 
fcaal gallics and jncu of war. jfddifon on Italy. 

Bo'm bard. 
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Bo'ii BA ft. n. if. f \bombardus, Latin.] 

1. A great gait; a cannon: it is a word 
now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bem- 
bertUy wherewith they threw huge ftonea into the 
air, which, falling down into thfc city, might break 
down the houfcw \ 1 I * Kttdle*. 

2, A barrel. Obfolete., 

9 # Bom bar d. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

attack with bombs. w 

A jcnedal is ftruck on the Engliih failing in 
their attempts on Dunkirk, when they endsv- 
vourq) to typw up * t°rt, and bombard the town. 

Add if on. 

Bombardier. >r. f [from bombard .] 

* The engineerwhofe employment it is to 
Ihoot bombs. 

The bombardier tofles his ball fometimes into the 
tnidft'of a city^ with a defign to hll all around him 
w ith terrour and combuftion. * * * Tat Ur. 

Bo mba'rdment. if. f [from bombard .] 
An attack made* upon any- ■€#}’, -by 
throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa-is not yet fbcurs ftt>m d bombardHhtt, 
though it is not fo expofod at formerly. Addifin. 

Bombasi'n. n.f\bombafsn % Fr. from bam- 
branus, alken, Lat.] A flight filken 
fluff, for mourning. 

Bomba'st. w. f [A fluff of loft loofe 
texture ufed formerly to fwcll the gar¬ 
ment, and thence ufed to fignify bulk 
or (hew without folidity.] Fuftian ; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers bombajl. 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law. 
Are ftrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of hcroick poety to be con¬ 
cluded bodsbajl, unnatural, and mere madnefs, be¬ 
cause they are not xftetted with their excellencies ? 

Dry den . 

Bo'mbast. adj. [from the fubftanttve.] 
High founding; of big found without 
meaning. * 

He, ms loving his own pride and purpofe. 
Evades them with a bombafi clrcumftance, 
Horribly fluff’d with epithets of war. Sbakefp. 

Bombila'tion. n.f [from bombus , Lat.] 
Sound ; noife ; report. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombila- 
tion of guns, a way is laid to be by borax and but¬ 
ter, mixt in a due proportion, which will a 1 mo ft 
take off the report, and alfo the force of the charge. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bomby'c i nous. adj. [< bombydrms, Lat.] 
Silken; made of filk. 

BONA ROB A. n. J. [Ital. a fine gown.] 
A (hewy wanton. 

We knew where the bona rob as were. Sbakefp. 

BONA t SVS. n.f [Lat.] A kind of buf¬ 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN. n.f [French.] A fj 
cies of pear, fo called, probably, from 
the name of a gardener. 

BOND. is. f [bonb. Sax. bound ; it is 
written indifferently, in many of its 
fenfes, bond, or band. See Band.] 

t. Cords, or chains, with which any one 
is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound to¬ 
gether j 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

J gain'd my freedom. Sbakefpeare. 

a. Ligament that holds any thing toge¬ 
ther. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the ex - 
ftrunities of the uaivcrfe, and fee what conceivable 
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ftodps, what bknd He can undgfac, to hold this mafk 
of matter in fo clofe a preiltire,tqgctlicr. .• Locke. 

3. Union5 connexion: a workman's term. 

Gbfefve, i/v VforkLig up thes walik, that so fide 
of the hwafe, nor any part of the walls, be brought 
up three feet abovp the other, before the dfcxi 
adjoining waif be wrought up to it, fo that the) 
may be all joined together, and make a good bpnd. 

Mortimer t HuJbandrj. 

4. [In the plural.] Chains; imprifon- 

. ment; captivity. *1 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid .to bis 
charge worthy, of death, or of bonds. A&t* xxtijt 29* 

5. Cement of union j caufe of union.; link 
of connexion. 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; 

O blcfled *&«7 of board and bed \ Sbakefptare. 

Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is 
cracked *tyii*cdbn< ajjd father, Sbakefp » King Lear. 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a fura, 
or perform a contrail. 

'Go with me to a notary, feat* me there- 
Your Tingle bond. . Shfkcfpeatc. 

| What if f ne'er corifentto make you mihe j 
My father’s promife ties me not to time; 

And bonds without a dice, they fay, are void. 

1 Dryden. 

7. Obligation; law by which any man is 
obliged. 

Unhappy that I am ? I cannot? heave 

* My heart into my mouth: I love your majefty 
According to my Bond, no more nor lefs. Sbak. 

Take which you plcafe, it diffolves the bonds 
of government an<# obedience- Locke. 

Bond. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bound; 
from jebonben. Saxon.] Captive; inf a 
for vile flate. 

Whether we be Jew* or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Bo'n dace. n. f [from bond .] 

1. Captivity ; imprifonment; flate of re- 
flraint. 

You only have overthrown me, and In my 
bondage conflfls my glory. Sidney . 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

—To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than it, a Have inbafe fervility. Sbakfpeore . 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird. 

And jfing our bondage freely. Sbakefp . Cymbcline. 

The king, when he deiigti’d you tor my guard, 
Rcfolv'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryd. 

2. Obligation; tye of duty. 

If flic has a ftruggle for honour, flie is in a 
bondage to love ; which gives the ftory its turn that 
way. Pope. 

He mu ft refolve by no means to be enflaved, 
and brought under the bondage of obferving oaths, 
which ought to vanifli when they ftand in com¬ 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking mo¬ 
ney. * South. 

Bo'n dm a id. n.f [from bond, captive, 
and maid.] A woman Have. 

Good lifter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfclf, 
To made a bondmaid and a Have of me. Sbakefp • 

Bo'n dm an. n.f [from bond and man.] 
A man Have. 

Amongft the Romans, in making of a bondman 
free, was it not wondered wherefort lb great ado 
flsould be made ? the tnaftcr to prefent hi» flavt 
in fome court, to take him by the hand, and not 
only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma¬ 
gistrate, 1 will that this man become free; but, 
after thofe folemn words uttered, to ftrike him on 
the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his 
head to be ffiaved off*, the magi Ante to touch him 
thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white 
garment given Him. Hooker. 

O freedom 1 firft delight of human kind ; 

Not that which btnJmcn from their matters flnJ. 

Dryd a. 
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BoWD*B # RVAkT. If. f [from bind And 
jkrvcnt.] A flavc j a fervant without 
the liberty of Quitting maAer. 7 

And if thy brother, that d welted* by ihni* be 
waxen poor, and be foM -unto thee, thonifltalt mbt 
compel him to ferve a 4 a bond fervant. d 

Levin ns, rtv, 7^. 

Bon dse'r vice, n.f [from bond and ft?- 
<vicc .} The condition of a b 6 ndiervant; 
flavery. 

. Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of bond- 
fervice . , . Kings. 

Bo'n dsl ave*. rr. f: [from bbnd’axi&JIavf.] 
A man in flavery; one of fcrvilc con¬ 
dition, who cannot change his matter.. 

1 Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no appren- 
»*'e, no, no bondjlaveg could ever be, by tear, 
more ready at all commands chan that young prin¬ 
cefs was. ' Sidney. 

Ah her ornaments are taken away ; of a free- 
worn an Art'is becomea bsndfavT. t Mace. ii. 11 • 
Gimksaniy xhe-kmdfi*o 4 is fed hy his lord, but 
here the lord was fed by hi# boudjieh/e. 

| Sir y. Davi s. 

Bo'ndsm a n. if. f. [from bond and man.] 
I. Aflavc. u . 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, 
would have nc mercy upon their poor bondfaten 
and bcafts. Derbam. 

2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurity, for 

another. . y§ ; n r (k . ,%'f f 

Bo'ndswoman. *, f [from bond and wo¬ 
man, j A %voman flave. 

My lords, the fesators 

Are fold for Haves, and their wives for botidftoomrn. 

Ben yonfons Catal\ne m 

BONE. n.f. [ban, Saxon.] 

1. The folid parts of the body of an animal, 
made up of hard fibres, tied one to an¬ 
other by fraall tranfverfe fibres, as thofe 
of the mufcles. In a foetus they are 
porous, foft, and eafily difcemcd. As 
their pores fill with a fubftance of their 
own nature, fo they incrcafe, harden, 
and grow clofe to one another. They 
are all fpongy, and full of little cells ; 
or are o!' a confiderable firm thicknefs, 
with a large cavity, except the teeth ; 
and where they are articulated, they 
are covered with a thin and ftrong mem¬ 
brane, called the periotteum. Each bone 
is much bigger at its extremity than in 
the middle, that the articulations might 
be firm, and the bones not eafily put out 
of joint. But, bccaufe the middle of 
the bone fliould be ttrong, to fuflain its 
allotted weight, and refill accidents, the 
fibres arc there more dofely com patted 
together, fuppor ring one another; and 
the bone is made hollow, and confe- 
quently not fo eafily broken, as it mutt 
have been had it been folid and fmaller. 

Qniney. 

Thy bones are marrowlcfs, thy blood is cold. 

Macbeth. 

There was lately 1 young gentleman bit to the 

bone. *TatIer» 

4. A fragment of meat; a bone with as 
much nefh as adheres to it. 

Like ^fop's hounds contending for the bone. 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 

Dryden. 

3. 7 “o be nfen the bones. To attack. 

Puts had a month's mind f« be npm the bones of 
him, but was not willing to pick a quarrel. 

L'kfiraufc. 
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4. To make no hones. To make no Ample: 
a metaphor taken from a dog, who rea¬ 
dily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bones . A fort of bobbins, made of trotr 
ter bones, for weaving bonelace. 

6 . Bones. Dice. 

But then my ltudy was to cog the dice. 

And dextVoullv to throw the lucky ftce : 

To /bun amw ace, that fwept ray ftakes away j 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falie bones, and put Upon me in the play. Dry den. 

To Bone. *v. a. [from the noun.] To take 
1 out the bones from the Beth; as, the 
cooks boned the veal. » 

Bo'nelacg. n.f ( from bone and lace ; the 
bobbins with which lace is woven being 
frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things ^ou follow, and make fortgs on 
now, fhould be lent to knit, or fit down to bobbin: 
or bonelace. Tatler. 

Wc deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, 
and fbolifhly contrive to call off the eye front great 
and real beauties, to childitb gewgaw ribbands and 
bonelace. . 1 Sp Jet ter. 

Bo'neless. adj. [from bone.] Wanting 
bones. 

1 would, while it was /railing in ray face, 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bon deft b umi, 
And Ua&t the brains otit. Shakdpcaret 

To Bo' nGset. *v. n. [from bone and fet.] 
To reftore a bone out of joint to its j 
place; or join a bone broken to the 
Other part. 

A fra^ured leg fee in the country by one pre¬ 
tending to bonefettingm Wifemans Surgery. 

Bo 'nisitter .n.f. [from bonefet .] Achi- 
rurgeon ; one who particularly prefefles 
the art of reftoring brokep or luxated 
bones. 

> 1 » 

At prefent toy defire 7 s to have a good boeefetter. 

Denham. 

Bo # npire.»./ [from bon, good, Fr.and 
fre.'X A fire made for forae publxck 
cauie of triumph or exultation. 

Ring ye the bell* to make it wear aw ay. 

And bonfires make all day. Spcufer. 

How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen 
Wary’s days? Why, fhc had abufed and deceived 

her people. ' ’ &utb. 

Full foon by borfire, and by bell. 

We learnt our liege? was paffing’wdf. Gays 

Bo'ngrace* n.f. [bonnejyrace, Fr.] A 
forehead-cloth, or covering for the fore¬ 
head. Not now ufed. Skinner. 

1 have feen her befet all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in sows about her cawl, her 
peruke, her bongrace , and chaplet. 

tUkcnjilton Providence. 

Bo'nnet. n.f [bonet, Fr.] A covering 
for the head; a hat; a cap. 

Co to them with this bonnet in thy hand. 

And thus far having ft retch’d it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buffing the ftoncs; for, in fuch bufineft, 
Adi ion u eloquence. Sbakefpeare's Ctrofovar. 

They had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the bonnet in their (alutations; for, in medal , 
they ftil! have it on their heads. Addif. 

Bo'if net. [fn fortification.] A kina of 
little ravelin, without any ditch, having 
a parapet three feet high, anciently 
placed before the points cf the falun'c 
angles of the glacis. 

Bo'nnet a preftre , or prieft’s cap, i* an 
outwork, having at the head three faliaat 
angles, and two inwards. 

Bo'nnet*, [In the fea language.] Small 
fails let on the courfes on the muzen. 
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main fail, and foreiail of a (hip, when 
thefe are too narrow or lhallow to clothe 
the malt, or in order to make more way 
in calm weather. Chambers. 

Bo'nntly. adj. [from bonny.] Gayly; 
handfomely; plumply. 

Bo'nnikess. n.f [from bonny.] Gayety; 
handfomenefs; plumpne&. 

BO'NNV. adj\ ‘[from bon, bonne , Fr. It 
is a word now dimoil confined to the 
Scottifh dialed. J 

1. Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match 1 have encounter’d him. 

And made a prey lor,carrion kites and .crows 1 
Fv’n of the £s»i»y beaft he lov’d fo Well. Sbakefp. 

ThoswdiPd thfchmts in* melancholy ft rain, 

Till bonny Sufan fped acrofs the plain. * Gay . 

2. Gay ; merry; frolickfome; cheerful; 
blithe. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go. 

And be you blithe and bomny. Shakefpeare. 

3. ItTeems to be generally ufed in conver- 
fation for plump. 

Bonny-clabber, n.f A word ufed in 
Ireland foi* four buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o’er o X£t bonny-clabber*. 

Nor are wc ftudious to enquire. 

Who votes Wr manor:, wh6 foi hire. Swift. 

BO'Nf/M MAQUVMm n.f A fpecies of 
plum., . $ L* r. j u %•, II . < 

Bp'ny. adj. [from hbnr.] m | 

I. Confiding of bones, .* 

At the end of this hale it 1 membrane, faftened 
to a round bony limb, and ft retched like the head 
of a drum $ and therefore, by anatomifts, called 
tympanum. Ray 
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2. h ull of bones, 

Bo'oby. n. f [a word of no certain ety* 
mology. Henjkaw thinks it a corruption 
of bull-beef » ridiculoufly ; Skinner ima- 

o be derived from bobo, foolifh, 
Junius finds bowbard to be an 
old Scott! ih word for a coward, a con¬ 
temptible fellow ; from which he natu¬ 
rally deduces booby ; but the original of 
bowbard is not known.] A dull, heavy, 
ftupid fellow; a lubber. 

But one exception to jthip fad we find { 

That booby Phaon only was unkind. 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 

+1. 'i Prior. 

* oung matter next muft rife to fill him wine. 
And ttarve himfclf to fee the booby dine. King. 

BOQ& n.f. [boc. Sax. fuppofed from boc, 
a beech, becaufe they wrote on bteeben 

I as liber, in Latin, from the 
rind of a tree.] 

i. A volnme in which we read or write. 

Sec a book of prayer in his hand ; 

Tree cm aments to know a holy man. Shakejpeare. 

Receive the fcntencc of the law for fins. 

Such as by Cod’s book are adjudg’d to death. Stab. 

In the coffin that had the books, they were found 
as frefh as if they hid been but newly written j 
being written on parchment, and covered over 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Bm are a fort of dumb teachers 5 they cannot 
onfvett fudden qi.eft ions, or explain prefent doubts: 
this is properly the work of a living inftru&or. 

Watts. 

z. A particular part of a work. 

The firft book wc divide into fe&ions; whereof 
the firft is thefe chapters paft. Bumet’s Theory. 

3. The regifter in which a trader keeps an 
account of his debts. 

This life 

I* xrobtar than attnufiog for * bauble; 


Prouder, than PUiWiirg in uopaid-for filk; 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine. 
Vet keeps his book uncrofs’d, Sbakefpearc. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was fo much in his books, that, at his deceafe* 
he left me the lamp by which he ufed to write his 
lucubrations. Addifirt . 

5 , Without book. By memory; by repeti¬ 
tion ; without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but 
fermons without book, fermons which fpend their 
life in their birth, and may have public audience 
but once. Hooker . 

To Book. *v. a. [from the noun.] To re- 
gifter in a book. 

I be fetch your grace, let it be booked with the 
reft of this day’s deeds $ or 1 will have it in a par¬ 
ticular ballad clfc, with mine own pi&ure on the 
top of it. Shakejpeare . 

He made wilful murder high treafon } he caufed 
the marchers to book their men, for whom they 
fhould make anfwcr. Davies on Ireland* 

Book - keeping, n. f [from book and 
keep.] The art of keeping accounts, or 
recording pecuniary tranfaflions, in fuch 
a manner, that at any time a man may 
thereby know the true (late of the whole, 
or any part of his affairs, with clearnefa 
and. expedition. Harris . 

Bo'o k b 1 nder. n.f. [from book and bind. J 
A man whofe profeffion it is to cover 
books. . ^ . 

Bo' okful. adj. [frombook and fullf\ Full 
of notions gleaned from books; crowded 
with lindigefted knowledge. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears. 

And always lift’ning to himfelf appears. Pope. 

Bo'okish. adj . [from book.] Given to 
book*; acquainted only with books. It 
is generally ufed contemptuously. 

I’ll make him yield the crown. 
Whole bukifb rule bath pull’d fair England down. 

Sbakefpearc. 

I’m not bookifh , yet I can read waiting-gentle¬ 
woman in the ’Icape. Sbakefpeare's Winter's Talc. 

Xanrippe follows her name fake; being married 
to a bookfb man, who has no knowledge of the 
world. ' SpeHator. 

Bo'okish ness, n.f [from be ok ip.] Much 
application to books j over-ftndioufnefs. 

Bookl e'ar ned. adj. [from book and 
learned ] Verfed in books, or literature ; 
a term implying fome flight contempt. 

White’er thefe bookltarnd blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the verieft fool in all the play. Dry dec. 

He wU quote paftages out of Plato and Pindar, 
at his own table, to (omc booklearned companion, 
without bluttiirtg. Swift. 

Bookle'arnikc. n.f [from book a nd 

Skill in literature; acquaint¬ 
ance with books : a term of fome con¬ 
tempt. 

They might talk of boohlcaming what they 
would, but he never faw more unfeaty fellows than 
great clerks. Sidmy. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and 
fcholarfiiip, as good natural fenfe, to diftinguifti 
true and falfc, and to difeern what w well proved, 
and whit is not. Burnet's Theory. 

Bo'okman. n. f [from book and man.] A 
man whofe profeffion is the ftudy of 
book*. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his bookmen j for here ’tis abus’d* 

Shakejpeare. 

Bo'okmate. n.f [from book and mate.] 
Schoolfellow. 

This 
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Tb 3 i Armado it a Spaniard that keeps Hire in 
court, 

A phwtafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his bockmates. /Sbakefpeare* 

Bookseller. ». f [from book rnd fell.] 
He whofe profeffion it is to fell books. 

He went to the bookfellery and told him in anger, 
he had fold a book in which then was f.die di¬ 
vinity. fVaiton. 

Bo'okworm. n.f. [from book and worm.] 
x. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 
chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or boobworm 9 feeds upon 
nothing bat paper, and I fhall beg of them to diet 
him with wnolcfome and fubftautial food. 

, Guardian* 

2. A ftudent too cloftly given to books ; 
a rfcader without judgment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitar) 
fecnes of the univerfiry, t waited but a black 
gown, and a falary, to be as mere a boot norm at 
any there. Pope's LerersL 

Bo'oly. n.f [An Irilh term.] 

All the Tartaiians, and the people about tht 
Cafptan Sea, which an naturally Scythians, live 
in hordes; being the very fame that the Irifh 
booties are, driving their cattle with them, anl 
feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer* 

Boom, n.f. [from becm 9 a tree, Dutch.] 

1. [In fea language.] A long pole ufed 
to fpread out the clue of the fludding 
fail; and fometimes the clues of the 
mainfail and forefail are boomed out. 

2. A pole with bnlhes or bafkets, let up as 

a mark to (hew the failors how to fleer 
in the channel, when a country is over¬ 
flown. Sea Dictionary* 

3. A bar of wood laid acrofs a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroic k worth ft ruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. 

Dry den* 

To Boom. w. n* [from the noun. A fca 
term.] 

1. To rufli with violence; as a (hip is faid 

to come booming when (he makes all the 
fail (he can. DiS. 

2. To fweil and fall together. 

Booming o’er his head 

The billows clos'd; he ’• number'd with the dead. 

Young* 

Forfook by thee, in vain I (ought thy aid. 
When booming billows dos'd above my head. Pope. 

Book, n . f. [from bene. Sax. a petition.] 
A gift; a grant ; a bene fad ion ; a pre- 
fent. 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look: 
A fmalier boon than this I cannot beg. 

And left than this. I’m fure, you cannot give. 

Sbakefpeare* 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the em¬ 
peror, that he might every morning whiter him 
in the ear, and fay nothing, afked no unprofitable 
fuit for himfelf. Bacon , 

The bluft'rif\g fool has fatisfy'd his will; 

His boon is giv'n; his knight has gain'd the day. 
But loft the prise* Dry den's Fables* 

Wbat rhetorick didft thou ufe 
To gain this mighty boonf (he pities roe! 

Addifm's Cato • 

Boon. adj* [bon 9 Fr.] Gay; merry: as, 
a boon companion. 

Satiate at length. 

And heighten'd as with wine, jocund and boon 9 
Thus to hcrfelf (he plcafingly began. Par* Left. 

I know the infirmity of our family; we play the 
boon companion, and throw our money a wav In 
our cups. Arbntbnot. 
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BOOR. n*f* [beer, Dutch; jebupe. Sax.] 

A ploughman ; a country fellow; a 
lout; a clown. 

The bare fenfc of a calamity is called grunib¬ 
bling ; and if a man does but make a face upon the 
buor 9 he is prefently a malecontent. V Eft rang 
He may live as well as ok boor of Holland, who 
cares of growing (till richer waft® his life. “Tempi* 
To one well-born, th* affront is worfe and more. 
When he *e abus'd and baffled by a bocr* Dryd n. 

Bo'o r i s H. adj. [from boon ] Clownifh ; 

ruftick ; untaught; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you down, abandon, which as, ip 
the vulgar, leave the fociety, which, in the boor\fh 9 
is, company of this female. Sbokrfp. As you like it* 

Bo'orishly. ad*u. [from bcorijh.] In R 
boorifli manner ; after a clownifh man¬ 
ner. 

JBo'or ish n ESS.n.yT [from boorijh.] Clown- 
ifhnefs ; ruflicity ; coarfenefs of man¬ 
ners. 

*. 

Boose, n.f* [bopg, Sax.] A flail for a 
cow or an ox. 

To BOOT, v* a. [baten, to profit, Dutch: 
bot, in Saxon, is recompence, repent¬ 
ance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; 
bot an is, to repent, or to compenfate; 
as. 

He 1 y pir bit and bote, 

Anb bet bivojien borne.] 

1. To profit ; to advantage: it is com¬ 
monly ufed In thefe modes, it boots, or 

*ivbat boots it* 

It fit all not boot them, who derogate from read¬ 
ing, to excufe it, when they fee no other remedy ; 
as if their intent were only to deny that aliens and 
ft rangers from the family of God are won, or 
that belief doth ufe to be.wrought at the firft in 
them, without fermons. Hooker. 

For what I have, X need not to repeat; 

And what 1 want, it boots not to complain. Sbak. 

If we (bun 

Tire purpos'd end, or here lie fixed all. 

What boots It us thefe wars to have begun ? Fair/. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Tope* 

2. To enrich; to benefit. ' 

And I will boot thee with what gift: befide. 

That modefty can beg. Sbak. Ant. and Cleopatra* 

Boot, n.f* [from the verb.] 

I . Profit; gain ; advantage ; fomething 
given to mend the exchange. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, 1 take pride. 

Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume. 
Which the air beats for vain. Sbakefpeare* 

2* To boot . With advantage ; over and 

above; befides. 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy rtpofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude; •* *' 
And, in the calmeft and the ftillcft night. 

With all appliances and means to booty 
Deny it to a king? Sbakefpeare. 

Man ia God’s image; but a poor man is 
Ch rift's ft amp to boots both images regard. Herbert* 
He might have his mind and manners formed, 
and be in ft rutted to boot in feveral faience*. Locke., 

3. It ftems, in the following lines, ufed 
for booty, or plunder. 

Others, like loldiers, armed in their ftlngs, 
Make boot upon the fummer's velvet buds. Sbak4 

BOOT. n.f. [ bottas , Armorick ; botes , a 
fhoe, Wclfh ; botte 9 French.] 

I. A covering for the leg, ufed by horfe- 
men. 

That my leg !• too long— 

—No; that it is too little.— 

I'ii wear n boot, to make it fomewbat rounder. 

Sbakefpeare. 
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Shew'd him hh room, where he mu ft lodge that 
night. 

Pull'd off his boots, and took away the light. Milt* 
Bi/hop Wilkin fays, he does not queftion but 
It will be as ufual far a man to call far his wings, 
when he is going a journey, at it is now to call 
for his boots* Addifm's Guardian* 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed 
in Scotland for torturing criminals. 

Boot of a Coach* The fpace between the 
coachman and the coach. 

To Boot. v* a . [from the noon.] To put 
on boots. 

Boot, boot , mafter Shallow; I know the young 
king is fick for me: let us take any man's liorfe*. 

Sbakefpeare* 

Boot-hose, n* f [from boot and bofe*] 
Stockings to ierve for boots; (patter- 

da ihes. 

His lacquey with a linen ftock on one leg, and 
a boot-bofe on tire other, gartered with a red and 
blue lift. Sbakefpeare. 

Boot-tree, n.f [from boot and tree.] 
Two pieces of wood, fhaped like a leg, 
to be driven into boots, for flretching 
and widening them. 

Bo'ot-catcher. n.f. [from boot and 
catch.] The perfon whofe bufinefs at an 
inn is to Dull off the boots of paffengers. 

;nt to partake. 
Swift • 

Bo'oted. adj. [from boot.] In boots; in 
a horfcman’s habit. 

A booted judge (hall fit to tiy his caufc. 

Not by the ftatate, but by martial laws. Dry Jen* 

Booth. n*f [boed, Dutch; b<wtb 9 Welfflu] 
A houfe built of boards, or boughs, to 
be ufed for a (hort time. 

The clothiers found means to have all the qurft 
made of the northern men, fuch as had their bwbt 
in the fair. Camden* 

Much ralfahief will be done at Bartholomew 
fair by the* fall of a booth. Swifi* 

Bo'otless. adj. [from boot.] 

1. Ufeiefs ; unprofitable; unavailing ; 
without advantage. 

When thofe accurlcd meftengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gan to tell 
Their bootlefs pains, and ill fucceeding night. 

. . Spenfcr . 

^ God did not fuffer him, being defirousof the 

light of wifdom, with bootlefs expence of travel, to 
wander in darknefs. Hooker. 

Bootlefs fpeed. 

When cowardice purfues, and valour flies. Sbak* 

Let him alone; 

1*11 fallow him no more with bootlefs pray'rs • 

He fecks my life. Sbakefpeare 

2. Without fuccefs. 

■Doth not Brutus bootlefs kneel > Sbakefpeare• 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom'd Severn, have I lent 
Him bootlefs home, and weather-beaten back. 

Sbakefpeare • 

Bo'oty. n.f [huyt , Dutch; but in 9 Fr.] 

1. Plunder; pillage; fpoils gained from 
the enemy. 

One way a band felett from forage drives , 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kinc. 

Their booty. ^ Milton* 

His conference is the hut and cry that purfues 
him ; and .when he reckon* that he has gotten a 
booty 9 he has only caught a Tartar. L'E/frangt . 

For, (hould you to extortion be inclin'd. 

Your cruel guilt will little booty find. Dry Jen. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If 1 had a mind to be honeft, I fee fortune would 
not fuft'er me; (he drops booties in my mouth. 

; Sbakefpeare. 
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en To flay loot). To play dHhonellly, with 
An intent to lofe. The French life, Jt 
Jitii botte, when they mean to fay, I v/iil 


Congreve. 

That may 


not go. 

We underftand what we ought to do ; but when 
we deliberate, we play booty againft ourfelvei s our 
conferences diita u* : way, our corruptions 
hurry us another, L'Eftrangc. 

I have fet this argument in the beft light, that 
the ladies may not think that I wife booty, Dryd. 

Bo pe 'tv, n.f, [from bo and poop,] The 
aft of looking out, and drawing back as 
if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright 
lome other. 

Then they for fudden j6y did weep. 

And I for forrow lung. 

That fuch a king ihould play bopcep. 

And go the fools among. Sbokejpeare. 

Rivers, 

That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers. 

To part th’ engagement* of their warrioun. 

Where both from fide to fide may flop. 

And only encounter at bopeep. Hstdibros. 

There the devil plays at befeep, puts out his 
horns to do mifehief, then /brinks them back 
for fafety. Dryde*. 

BORA 0 OHIO, n.f. [borrucho , Span.] A 

drunkard. 

How you (link of wine 1 V' ye think roy niece 
will ever endure fuch a boracbk ! you ’re an abfo- 

lute boraebio. 

Bo^a able. off. [from bore.] 
be bored. 

Bo'raoe. n, f, [from b or ago, Lat.] A 
plant. MtUtr. 

EO'RJMEZ. n. f. The Scythian lamb, 
generally known by the name of Agnus 
Scytbicus • 

Much wonder is made of the borerretz, that 
ftrange plant-animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, which wolves delight to feed on; which hath 
the (hape of a lamb, aflfordeth a bloody juice upon 
breaking, and liveth while the plants be confumed 
about it. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

BO'RAX. n.f. [borax, low Latin.] An 
artificial fait, prepared from fal ammo¬ 
niac, nitre, calcined tartar, fea fait, and 
alum,diflolvcd in wine. It is principally 
ufed to folder metals, and fbmetimes an 
uterine ingredient in medicine. Quincy. 
“Bo'rdel. In./, [bordeel , Teut. bordel, 
Borde'llo. 3 Armorick.] A brothel; 
a bawdy-houfe. 

From the bordello it might come as well. 

The fpit-il, or pifthatch. Ben Jonfin. 

Making even hit own houfe a (lew, a bordel, 
and a fchoot of lewdnefs, to iefbl vice into the 
unwary cars of his poor children* South. 

BO'KDER. n.f. [bord, Germ, lord, Fr.] 

I. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have iookmg-gUflcs bordered with broad 
borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit precic u i 
Hones. Baton. 

The light muft ftrike on the middle, and ex¬ 
tend its greateft dearncis on the principal figures, 
dimirriDung by degrees, as it comes nearer and 
nearer to the borders. Dryden. 

a. The march or edge of a country ; the 
confine. 

it a prince keep his refidence on the border of his 
dominions, the remote pans will rebel j hut if he 
make the centre his feat, be (ball eafily keep them 
in obedience. Spenfer. 

The outer part of a garment, gene¬ 
rally adorned with needlework, or or¬ 
naments. 

A bank raifed round a garden, and fet 
with flowers ; a narrow rank of herbs or 
flowers. 
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There he arriving, round about doth flf 
From bed to bed, from one to other border ; 

And takes funrey, with curious bufy eye. 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer. 

All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown’d. 
Whole loaded branches hide the lofty mound i 
Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. 

Waller. 

To Bo'rder. <v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon; to touch fomething 

clfe at the fide or edge; with upon. 

It bordtretb upon the province of Croatia, which, 
in time paft, had continual wars with the Turks 
garrifons. Kndtles. 

Virtue and honour had their temple* bordering on 
each other, and are fome times both on the lame 
coin. Addifon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which bordert upon profanenefs, and 
makes bold with thofe things to which the grcateft 
reverence is due, deierves to be branded with folly. 

Yfflotjon. 

To Bo'rder. *v. a. 

1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; 
to be contiguous to. 

Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, 
which border the fea called the Peril an gulf. 

BaJeigb. 

Bo'rdkrer. n.f. [from border.] He that 
dwells on the borders, extreme parts, 
or confines; he that dwells next to any 
place. 

They of thofe marches, gracious fovereign f 
Shall be a wall lufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Sbakefp. 

An ordinary horfe will carry two lacks pf land j 
and, of fiich, the borderers on the fea do bellow 
fijtty at lead in every acre; but moll hulbands 
double that number. Corew. 

The eafleft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war: 

The rather for their feat, being next bord*nrt 
On Italy; and that they abound with horfe. 

Ben Jorjon. 

The king of Scots In peifon, with Perkin in 
his company, entered with a great army, though 
it chiefly confided of borderers , being raifed fome- 
what fuddenly. Bacon. 

Volga’s dream 

Sends oppofite, In (baggy armour clad. 

Her borderers ; on mutual (laughter bent, 

They rend their countries. Philips. 

To Bo'rdraoe. *v. u. [from border .] To 
plunder the borders. Not in ufe. 

Long time in peace his realm eftablilhed. 

Yet olt annoy’d with (undry bordragings 
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Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterungs. Spenf. 

To BORE. *u. a. [bofuan, Sax.] 

1. To pierce in a hole. 

1*11 believe as foon. 

This whole earth may be bor'd j and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Bbakcfptarc. 

Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk 
of the tree through, and thru it, into the places 
bored, wedges of fome hot trees. Bacon. 

But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 
The Greek* fufpe&ed prefent to commit 
To feas or flames ; at lead, to fearch and bore 
The fidcs, and what that fpace contains t* explore. 

D inborn. 

2. To hollow. ' 

Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, 
and let it upright, and take a bullet exa&ly fit 
for it;- and then, if you fuck at the mouth of the 
barrel never fo gently, the bullet will come up ft 
forcibly, that it will hacard the Uniting out your 
teeth. b)igly. 

To make by piercing. 

Thefe diminutive caterpillars a re able, by de¬ 
grees, to pierce or bore then way into a tree, with 
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very fmall holes; which, after they ire fully ca¬ 
tered, grow together. Bay* 

4. To piercer; to break through. r 

Confidcr, reader, what fatigues I’ve known. 

What riot* feen, what budling crowds I bor'd. 

How olt I crofs’d where cart* and coaches roar’d. 

1 Cajm 

To Bore. v. *. 

1. To make a hole. 

A man may make an inflrument to bore a hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not to bore a hole 
of a foot. Wilkins* • 

2. To puih forward toward! a certain 
point. 

Thofe milk paps. 

That through the window bars bore at men’s eyes. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Sbak/pcarc* 
Nor fouthward to the raining regions run; 

But boring to the weft, and hov’ring there. 

With gaptng mouths they draw prolilick air. Dryd » 

To Bore. *v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a 
horfe carries his nofe near the ground. 

Dia* 

Bore. n.f. [from the verb.] , . 

1. The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round, 1 
Thick ramm’d, at th* other bore wich touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. ’ - Milton . 

2. The inftrument with which a hole iff 
bored. 

So (hall that hole be fit for the file, or Iquare bore. 

MotCOUm 

3. The fize of any hole $ the cavity; the 
hollow.. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whole bore 
was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle• 
Our careful monarch Hands in perfon by. 

This new-caft cannon's firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn *d powder loves to try. 
And bill and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryd. 

It will bell appear in the bores of wind inftru- 
ments ; therefore caule pipes to be made with 4. 
fingle, double, and fo on, to a fez tuple bore ; and 
mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon* 

Bor e. The preterite of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul* 

Like one who durft his deftiny controui; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Refign’d hit fon, but not refign’d his heart. Dryd • 

*Twas my fate 

To kill my father, and pollute his bed 
By marrying her who bore me. Dry den * 

Bg're al. adj. [borealis, Lat.] Northern 3 
feptcntrional. 

Crete’s ample fields dimini/h to our eye ; 

Before the boreal Wafts the velfels fly. Pope. 

BO'REAS. n.f. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreas , and Cafcas, and Argcftas loud,' 

And Tbrafcias, rend the woods, and fea* upturn. 

MMo* 

Bo p.ee. n.f. A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig, 

But Tom was bell at berets. Swift. 

Bo'rer. n.f. [from bore. 1 A piercer; 
an inftrument to make holes with. 

The matter*bricklayer mutt try all the founds* 
tiorvt with a borer, fuch as well-diggers ufe to try 
the ground. . Mcxcrh 

Born. The participle pa£i<ve of bear. 

Their charge was always bom by the queen, and 
duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacon. 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their 
inferiours ; nnd their followers were bom out and 
countenanced in wicked actions. Davies. 

Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold and 
infoient, bom away by bis paJfion. Swtjr. 

To be Born. *v. n. faff, [derived from 
the word To bear, in the fenfe of bringing 
forth: as, my mother lore me twenty 
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yetrs ago j or, I was born twenty years 

ago] 

1. To come into life* 

When we we hnt, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ft age of fools* Sbakefpeare- 

■The new born babe by nurfei overlaid* Drydev. 
Nor suture** law with fruitlefs for row mourn, 
But die, O mortal man! for thou waft barn. Friar. 

All that are b*m into the world are furrounded 
with bodies, that perpetually and diverily affect 
them* Z*cke. 

2. It is ufually fpoken with regard to cir- 
cum dances; as, he was born a prince ; 
he was born to empire : he was torn for 
greatnefs: that is, formed at the birth. 

The ftranger, that dwelleth with ) ou, Shall be 
unto you as one bem among you, and thou (halt 
love him as thyfelf. Leviticus t xix. 34- 

Yet man is born unto trouble, as the fparks ft > 
upward. Job. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
i#r* for adverfity. Proverbs. 

Either of you knights may wel? defcrve 
A princefs bom\ and fuch is (he you ferve. Drjd. 

Two fifing ere ft* his royal head adorn; 
j Born from a god, hioifelf to godhead born* Dry den. 

Both xnuft alike from heaven derive their light; 
Thrfc born to judge, as well as thofe to write. Pope* 
For all mankind alike require tbeir grace; 

All born to want; a miferable race! Pope. 

I was born to a good eftate, although it now 
turaeth to little account* Swift. 

Their lands are let to lords, who, never defigned 
to be tenants, naturally murmur at the payment of 

hern to. 

Swift. 

. It has ufually the particle of before the 
mother* 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute; laugh to fcora 
The pow*r of man; for none of woman horn 
Shall harm Macbeth* Sbakefpeare. 

1 being born if ray father*! firft wife,, and (he 

3 f his third, (he convafet with me rather like a 
fe ugh ter than a filler* Ambler * 
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man bound for others. 

A berotgb, as I here 11ft it, and at the old laws 
Hill ufe, is not a borough town, that is, a franchifed 
town; but a main pledge of an hundred free per¬ 
sons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you fay, 
framplegium. For bortbfxxx old Saxon, fignifieth a 
pledge or furety t and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
dome fpcccbes, as Chancer faith, St. Job a to Borcb $ 
that is, for aflurance and warranty* Spenfer. 

a* A town with a corporation* 

And if a borough chufe him not undone* Pope. 

So'rough Engltjb , is a cuftomary defeent 
of lands or tenements, whereby, in all 
places where this cuftom holds, lands 
and tenements defeend to the youngell 
Ion; or, if the owner have no iflue, to 
his youngeft brother. Cowell. 

Bo'a rel. n. f* [it is explained by Junius 
without etymology.] A mean fellow. 

Siker thou fpcak'ft like a lewd fond. 

Of heaven to decraen fa: 

Hewbe I am but rude and borrtl. 

Yet nearer ways I know* Spenfr. 

9 c BO'RROW. w* a. [bergen, Dutch 5 
bojtjian, Sax.] 

j. To take fomething from another upon 
credit: oppofed to lend* 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifrman, 
and fworc he would pay him again when he was 
able. Sbakefpeare. 

We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
and chat upon our lands and vineyards* Nrbemiab. 

2 . To afk of another the ufe of fomething 
for a time* 
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Then h« faid, go, borrow thee teflfell abroad 
©f all thy neighbours* * Kings- 

Where darknefs and furprise made conqueft 
eheap! 

Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 

And (truck a random blow ! Dry den. 

3. To take fomething belonging to ano¬ 
ther. 

A borrow'd title haft thou bought too dear; 
Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 

Sbakefpeare 

They may borrow fomething of Inftrudlion even 
from their part guilt* Decay of Pi*ty. 

I was engaged in the tranflationot Virgil, from 
whom 1 have borrowed only two months. Dryden. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from 
others, and fometimes make themfelves; as one 
may obferve among the new names children give 
to things. Dock*. 

Some perfoas of bright parts have^ narrow re¬ 
membrance ; for, having riches of their own, thev 
are not felicitous to borrow. Warts. 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not be¬ 
longing to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow'd (hapes, and his embrace to fliun. Dryd. 

Bo'rrow. n. f. [from the verb.] The 
thing borrowed. 

Yet of yQur royal prefence I’ll adventure 
The borrow of a week* Sbakefpeare. 

Bo'rHOwer. n.f\ [from borrow .] 

i* He that borrows ; he that takes money 
upon truft: oppofed to lender . 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear 
belike left 1 flv>uld have proved a young borrower. 

Sidney. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofes boch itfalf and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hu(bandry* Sink. 

Go not my horfc the better, 

I mu ft become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain* Sbakefpeare. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truft. 

And hardily deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you receiv'd on other terms. 

Milton. 

2. He that takes what is another’s, and 
ufes it as his own* 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower ; how¬ 
ever, none of my creditors have challenged me 
for it. Pop*. 

Bo'sc ace. n.f. [ lofeage, Fr.] 

1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent out eourfe thither, where we faw the 
appearance of land ; and, the next day, we might 
plainly difeern that it was a land flat to our fight, 
and full of bcfcage, which made it (hew the more 
dark. Bacon. 

2. The reprefentation of woods. 

Cheerful paintings in fcaftiug and banqueting 
rooms; graver ftories in galleries j landficips and 
bofeage, and fuch wild works, in open terraces, or 
fummer houfes. bVmen. 

Bo'sky* adj . [bofque, Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bowdoft crown 
My bojky acres, and my unfhrubb'd down* Sbak. 

1 know each land, and everyslley green, 
Dingle, or bufliy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bojky bourn from fide to fide. Milton. 

BO'SOM. n.f. [bopme, bopom. Sax.] 

1. The embrace of the arms holding any 
thing to the bread. 

2. The bread ; the heart. 

Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and beftow 
Your needful counfels to our bufineiTes* Sbakefp. 

3. The folds of the drefs that cover the 
bread. 

Put now thy hand into thy bofom ; and he put his 
hand into hit bofom: and when he took it out, be¬ 
hold hit hand was leprous as (now. £xedm, <v* c* 
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4. Inclofure j compufs ; embrace. 

Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 
they which live within the bofom. of that church, 
muft not think it a matter indifterent, either to 
yield, or not to yield, obedience* Hooker. 

5. The bread, as the feat of the paffions. 

Anger refteth in the bofurts of fools. EcJtf. 

From jealoufy's tormenting ftrife 
For ever be thy bofm freed. Prior. 

Unfortunate Taliard ! O, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of farrow, and of frame. 

That with mix'd tumult in thy bofm fivcll'd. 
When firft thou faw*ft thy braved troops reuell'd 1 

\ AUdifhe. 

Here ailing bofom wear a vifage gay. 

And (liftedgroans freauent the ball and play. Young. 

6. The bread, as the feat of tenderntfs. 

Their foul was poured out into their mother's 
bofom. Lamentations. 

No further feek hia virtues to difclofa. 

Or draw his. frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repofc. 

The bofom of hi* father and his God. Gray, 

7. The bread, as the receptacle of fecrets. 

If I covered my tranfgreftion as Adam, by hid¬ 
ing my iniquity in my bofom. Job. 

8. Any receptacle dofe or fecret; as, the 
bofom of the earth ; the bofm of the deep. 

9. The tender affections | kindnefs ; fa¬ 
vour. 

Whole age has charms In it, whole title more. 
To pluck the common bofom on his fide* Sbak, 

To whom the great Creator thus repty’d 
O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight. 

Son of my bofom, Son who art alone 
My word, my wifdom, and effectual might! 

Paradift Left, 

10. Inclination ; defire. Not ufed* 

If you can pace your wifdom 
In that good path that 1 could wifo it go, 

Y ou (hall have your bofom on this wretch* Sbak. 

Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; 
confidence; fondnefs. 

No more that Thane of Cawdor Axall deceive 
Our bofom-interefi ; go, pronounce his death* Sbak. 

This Antonio, % 

Being the bofim-lcver of my lord, 

Muft needs be like my lord* Sbakefpeare. 

Thole domeftick traitors, bofbm-tbieves. 

Whom cuftom hath call'd wives; the readied helps 
To betray the heady hufrands, rob the eafy* 

Ben Jorfon. 

He fent for hit bofom-friends, w-th whom he moft 
confidently confuited, and fhewed the paper to 
them ; the contents whereof he could not conceive* 

Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of fricndfoip.is that which 
Is here fpecified in the text, a communication of 
fecrets* A bofom fecret, and a bofm-friend, are 
ufually put together. South. 

She; who was a bofim-friend of her royal mi ft refs, 
he calls an infblent woman, the word of her fax. 

Addifou. 

To Bo'som. *u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe in the bofom. 

Bofm up my counfel; 

You*ll find it wbolefome. JSbakefpeare. 

I do not think my lifter fo to feek. 

Or fo unprincipled in virtue's book. 

And the fweet peace that bfoms goodnefs ever* 

Milton. 

2. To conceal in privacy. 

The groves, the fou~t*ins, and the flow’rs. 
That open now their choiceft bofomd fmelh, 
Refcrv'd for night, and kept for thee in ftnre. 

Paradift Lofl. 

ToWers and battlements it fees, * • 

Bofom'd high in tutted trees. 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes* Miltcn. 

To happy convents, bofom'd deep In vines. 
Where (lumber abbots, purple as their wines. Pope. 

Boson* n.f. [corrupted from foaifwam] 

Thu 
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The harks upon the billows ride* 
s The matter will not ftay ; 

The merry bofm from his fide 
His whittle tici, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad*s delay. Dryden. 

Boss. n. f. Fr.] 

i. A ftud; an on; nent raifed above the 

reft of the work; a fhining prominence. 

What Ggnifie* beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy beffn t V Eft range. 

Thia ivory, intended for the bojfes of a bridle, 
was laid up for a prince, and a woman of Cana or 
Maeonia dyed it. ^ _ Pope. 

t. The part riling in the midft of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon 
the thick bcjjn of his bucklers. Job 9 xv. a 5 . 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bojs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang 
on the latfis, or on a ladder, in which the labourer 
puts the mortar at the britches of the tiles. AJoxon. 

If a tlofe appulfe be made by. the lips, then L 
framed M j if by the bofi of the tongue to the 
palate, near the throat, then K* Holier. 

Bo'ssace. n.f. [in archite&ure. ] 

i. Any ftone that has a proje&ure, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after¬ 
wards carved. 

z. RulHc wbrk, which corrftfts of ftones, 
which feem to advance beyond the 
naked cf a building, by reafon of in¬ 
dentures or channels left in the join¬ 
ings : thefe are chiefly in the corners of 
edifices, and called ruftick quoins. 

Builder's DIB. 

Bo'svel. n.f. A fpecies of crowfoot. 
Bota'nical. 1 adj. [from fardm 9 an 
Bot a'n i ck. ) herb.] Relating to herbs; 
Hulled in herbs. 

Some botanical critic ks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, 
in metamorphofing the fitters of Phaeton into 
poplars. jiAAijon. 

Bo'tanist. n . f. [from botany.] One 
ikilled in plants; one who ftudies the 
various fpecies of plants. 

The uliginous iaSeous matter, taken notice of 
by that diligent bot an ft 9 was only a collection of 
corals. Woodward. 

Then fpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of bot an ft to number up their tribes. ‘Tbomjen. 

Bot a no logy. n. f [fararoXoyl*.] A 
difeourfe upon plants. DiB. 

BOTANY. n.f. [from fa rd.rn 9 an herb.] 
The fcience of plants; that part of na¬ 
tural hiiiory which relates to vegeta¬ 
bles. 

BOTA'RGO. n. f [lotarga , Span.] A 
reli firing fort of food, made of the rocs 
of the mullet fi(h ; much ufed on the 
coafts of the Mediterranean, as an in¬ 
centive to drink. Chambers. 

BOTCH, n* f. [bexxa 9 pronounced bot*a 9 
Ital.] 

s. A fwelling or eruptive difcoloration of 
the ikin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches pox. 
And, plodding on, mutt make a calf an ox. 

Hath made a lawyer. Donne. 

Botches and blains mutt all hit flefli imbofs. 
And all his people. Milton. 

Ir proves fax more incommodious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, botebet, or ulcers, as in the 
feurvy, would rather conduce to health. Harvey. 

z. A part in any work ill finilhed, fo as to 

appear worfe than the reft. 

Wich him. 

To leave no rubs or botches in the work, 

Fieaoce, hit fon, suit embrace the fate. Shakejp. 


BOT 


part 


j. An adfcltitious, adventitious 
clumfily added. 

If both thofe wordt are not notorious botches, 

I am deceived, though the French tranflator thinks 
otheiwife. . Dtyden* 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Bricifh name; 

Yet, making here a perfeft botch , 

Thrufts your poor vowel from hia notch. Swift. 

To Botch, ns. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mend or patch clothes clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly fraught, arc 
* corn. Dryden. 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent. 

Religion and the government. Hudibras. 

3. To put together unfuitably, or unikii- 
fully ; to make up of unfuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfe. 

And hear thou there, how many fruitleft pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
May fitiile at this. Sbakejptai e. 

Hot fpeech is nothing. 

Yet the unlhaped ufe of ir doth ra«e 
The hearers to colte&ion ; they aim at k. 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 

Sbakejpeare. 

For treafon botch'd in rhime will be thy bane; 
Rbime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

Dryden. 

4. To mark with botches. ' 

Young Hylas, botch'd with ft aim too* foul to 
' name. 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 

Bo'tchea. n.f [from botch.] A men¬ 
der of old clothes; the fame to a taylor 
as** cobler to a fhoemaker. 

He was a botchers prentice in Paris, from 
whence he was whipt for getting the Iheriff’* fool 
with child. Sbakejpeare. 

Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

Aiod fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras. 

Bo'tchy. adj. [from botch. ] Marked with 
botches* 

And thole biles did run—fsy fo—Did not the 
general run ? Were not that a boteby lore f Shake/. 

Bote. n. f. [bote. Sax. a word now out 
of ufe.] 

1. A compenfation or amends for a man 
flain, which is bound to another. Cowell. 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Both. adj. [ba*cu, batpa. Sax.] The 

two; as well the one as the other. Et 
Pun fc? Vautre, Fr. It is ufed only of 
two. Cowell. 

And the next day, both morning and afternoon, 
he was kept by our pa* ty. Sidney. 

Mnftt and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftlcs, 
were in their times all preachers of God’s truth j, 
fomc by word, fome b) writing, feme by both. 

Hooker. 

Which of them fhall I take ?. 

Both t one ? or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Slakrjptare. 

Two lovers cannot fliare a fingle bed 9 
As therefore both are equal in degree. 

The lot of both he left to deftiny. Dryden. 

A Venus snd a Helen have been teen 
Both perjur'd wives, the goddeft and the queen. 

Granvitt. 

Bot h . conj. [from the adjective.] As well : 
it has the conjunction and to correfpond 
with it. 

A great multitude both of the Jew* and alfo of 
the Greeks believed. Afls. 

Po'v’r to judge both quick and dead. Mihon. 
Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd. 

And Stimicbon has often made me long 
To hear, like him, fo fweet a fong. Dryden. 

Bo'tri oid. adj. [£o?frori<n5t] Having 
the form of a bunch of grapes. 
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The outlide ia thick let with batryoid eflloref- 
cences, or fmall knobs, yellow, bluifti, and purple $ 


all of a ttiining metal lick hue. 


Woodward* 
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Bots. n. f. [without afingular .] A fpecies 
of fmall worms in the entrails of horfes ; 
anfwering, perhaps, to the afearides in 
human bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots. 

Sbakejpeare* 

BOTTLE, n.f [bouteille 9 Fr.] 

1. A fmall veflei of glafs, or other matter* 
with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicatei. Sbakejpeare* 
Many have a manner, after other men’s fpeech, 
to (hake their heads. A great officer would fay, 
it was as men lhake a bottle, to fee if there waa 
any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon• 

Then if thy ale in glafs tbou would ft confine. 
Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King• 

He threw into the enemy’s Chips earthen bottles 
fitted with ferpenu, which put the crew in diforder. 

Arburbnot on Coins* 

z. A quantity of wine ufoally put into a 
bottle; a quart. 

* Sir, you fiull ftay, and talc? t’other bottle. 

Spe&ator* 

3. A quantity of hay or graft bundled up. 

Methinks I have a great defire to a bottle of 
hay; good hay, fweet hay, hath no fellow. Sbak* 
But I fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
Tot lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Dome* 

To Bo'ttle. v* a. [from the noun.] T« 
inclofe in bottles. . 

You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bottle. Mortimer* 

When wine is to be bottled oft, wa(h your bottles, 
immediately before you begin 9 but be ftire not to 
drain them. Swift* 

Bo'ttle is often compounded with other 

words; as, bottle-friend , a drinking- 

friend ; bottle-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle~cotnpanion 9 hse 
been the diverfion of his friends. Addijon . 

Bo'ttle-flower, n.f [cyanus, Lat.J 
A plant. 

Bo'ttlebcrew. n. f. [from bottle and 
ferew*] A ferew to pull out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of 
his bottlcjirew in two days, by trying which is 
hard eft, the point of the ferew, or the neck of tie 
bottle. Swift • 

BOT rOM. n.f. [botm, Saxon ; bed cm. 
Germ.] 

1. The lowed part of any thing. 

2. The ground uuder the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 

T he bottom did the top appear. Dry Jem* 

3. The foundation; the ground-work. 

On this fuppofition my rcafonings proceed, and" 
cannot be affc&ed by objections which are far 
from being built on the lame bottom. Atterbu y. 

4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 

In the purlieus ftands a fbeep-cote. 

Weft of this place; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Sbakejpeare. 

On both the Ihcres of that fruitful bottom, are- 
ftill to be teen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addijon on Italy. 
Equal convexity could never be fecn x the inha¬ 
bitants of Inch * n earth could have only the prol- 
peft of a little circular ptsin, which would appear 
tq have an acclivity on all fide* ; fo that every 
man woufd fancy hlmlelf the loweft, and that he 
Always dwelt and moved in a bottom. Ben {ley. 

5. The part moft remote from the view g 
the deepeft part. 

His piopofalt and arguments IhonH with fre > 
boa he examined to the bottom, that, if there J 
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•ay miftake So the®, no body mfly bs srifted by 

bis reputation. Lctks. 

6. Bound i limit. 

But there *t oo btfiim, none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs. Sbakefpeare. 

7. The utmoft extent or profundity of any 
man’s capacity, whether deep or (hal- 
low. 

I will fetch off thefe juftices 11 do fee the hsetsuf 
of Juftice Shallow: how fubje& we old men are 
to lying 1 Sbakefltcmre. 

2 . The la# refort; the remote# caufe; 
fir# motion. 

He wrote many things which are not published 
In hit name ; and wav«t the baton of many ex¬ 
cellent counfels, in which he did not appear, Add'tf. 

9. A Ship; a vefTel for navigation. 

„ A bawbling velTel was he captain of, 

'With which fuch fcatchful grapple did he make 
With the moil noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefp . 

My venture! are not in one bottom trotted; 

Nor to one place. Sbakefpeare. 

We have memory not of one fhip that ever 
returned, and but of thirteen perfons only, at fe¬ 
deral tiroes> that chofe to return in our bottoms, 

• Bacon. 

He '• a foolifh Teaman, 

That, when hit fhip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom, Denham . 

He putt to Tea upon his own bottom 5 holds the 
Bern himfelf; and now, if ever, we may expedt 

new difeoveries* Norrii. 

He fpreads his canvas, with hit pole he fleers. 
The freights of flitting ghofts in hit thin bottom 
bears. Dryden. 

10. A chance; An adventure; ftate of 
hazard. 

He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince 
were too much to venture in one bottom. Clarendon, 

We are embarked with them on the fame hot - 
tow, and muft be partakers of their happinefs or 
snifery. Spectator. 

11 . A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument wilt be like bottoms of 
thread, clofe wound up. Baton, 

Silkworms flnifh their bottoms In about fifteen 
day . Mortimer . 

Each Chrittmas they accounts did clear. 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior, 

12 , Bottom of a land. The lowed end. 

13. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or 
dregs. 

yVBo'TTOM. *u, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon; to fix upon as a fup- 
port; with on. 

They may have fomething of obfeurity, as be¬ 
ing bottomed upon, and fetched from, the true na¬ 
ture of the things. Halt. 

Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind; 
it is bottemed upon fclf-love. Collier. 

The grounds upon which we bottom our realbn- 
Ing, are but a part i fomething is left out, which 
Bicmld go into the reckoning. Lathe. 

A&ion is fuppofed to be bottomed upon principle. 

Atttrbury. 

%, To wind upon fomething; to twill 
thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him. 
Left it fltould ravel, and be good to none. 

You mull provide to bottom it on me. Sbakefpeare. 

To Bo'ttom. ev. n. To re# upon, as its 
ultimate fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any proportion 
advanced, bottoms ; and obferve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation 
upon which it is eredled. Locke. 

Bo'ttombd. adj. [from bottom.] Haviug 
a bottom: it is umally compounded. 

There being prepared a number of fat-bottomed 
boats, to transport the land-forces, under the wing 
and protection of the great navy. Baton. 
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Bo' ttomlbis. mi}, [from bottom, ] With¬ 
out a bottom ; fathom lefs. 

Wicked nets may well be compared to a bottomlefs 
pit, into which it iscsfier to keep one’s Telf from 
falling, than, being fallen, to give one’s felt any 
flay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom i 
Then be my paflions bottomlefs with them. Sbak. 

Him the Almighty Pow’r 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from tn* ethereal fky 
To bottomlefs perdition. Milton, 

Bo'ttom ay. n. f [in navigation and 
commerce.] The adl of borrowing 
money on a (hip’s bottom ; that is, by 
engaging the vcfiel for the repayment 
of it, fo as that, if the (hip miicarry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced; 
but, if it arrives fafe at the end of the 
voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or intere# a- 
greed on; and this on pain of forfeiting 


the (hip. 

BO'UCHET. 


Harris. 

n, f, [French.] A fort of 

pear. 

Boub. n. f. An infe& which breeds in 
malt; called alfo a •weevil. DIB. 

To Boug e. *v. n. [ bougi , Fr.] To (well out. 

Bough, n.f. [bog. Sax. theg£ is mute.] 
An arm or large (hoot of a tree, bigger 
than a branch, yet not always diitin- 
guiihed from it. 

A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took 
a branch of the fame bongh , and tied it about the 
place broken. Sidney. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim. 
And at his feet their laurel boughs did throw. 

Fairy S(ueen* 

From the bough 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Mib-m. 

As the dove’s flight did guide ./Eneas, now 
May thine conduit me to the golden bough. Denb. 

Under Tome far’rite myrtle’s fhady boughs , 

They fpcak their pafiions in repeated vows. 

R of common. 

See how, on every bough, the birds exprefs. 

In their fwcct notes, their happinefs. Dryden. 

*Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend. 
And fee the boughs with happy burdens bend. Pope, 

Bought, ptieter. and participle of To buy ; 
which foe. 

The chief were thefe who not for empire fought. 
But with their blood their country's fafefy bought. 

Pope. 

Bought, n.f. [from To W] 

1. A twi# ; a link; a knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whofe wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds. 

And thick entangled knots adown does flack. 

Fairy i$uun. 

Immortal verfe. 

Such as the melting foul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked fweetnefs, long drawn out. Milton. 

2. A flexure. 

The flexure of the joints Is not the fame in ele¬ 
phants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
thofe of a man j the bought of the fore-legs not di- 
re&ly backward, but laterally, and fomewhat in¬ 
ward. Brown's Vulgar Ertvurs. 

BOU'ILLON. n. f. [French.] Broth; 
foup ; any thing made to be fupped : a 
term ufed in cookery. 

Bo'uldeb Walls. [In architecture.] Wall* 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in 
a ftrong mortar; ufed where the foa 
has a beach ca# up, or where there are 
plenty of flints. Builder's Dili senary. 

To Bqvit* a* Sce7rBQj.iv ] 
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To BOUNCE, v. n. [a word formed, (ay £ 

Skinner, from the found.] 

1. To fall or fly again# any thing with 
great force, fo as to rebound. 

The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ttart, 

Againft his bofom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryd, 

2. To fpring p to make a hidden leap, a 
fudden explofion. 

High nunfenfe is like beer In a bottle, which 
has, in reality, no ftrength and Ipirit, but frets, 
and flies, and bounces, and imitates tl*c pillions of 
a much nobler liquor. Addifm» 

They bounce from their neft, , 

No longer will tarry. Swift• 

Out bevne'd the matt iff of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double fwiftaefs fled. Swift • 

3. To make a hidden noife. 

Juft as 1 was putting out my light, another 
bounces as hard as he can knock. Sxvifr. 

4. To boa#; to bally; a fenfe ouly tiled 
in familiar fpeech. 

5. To be bold, or ftrong. 

Foriooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d miftreft, and your warriour love. 

To Thcfeus muft be wedded. Sbakefpeare. 

Bounce, n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. A ftrong hidden blow. 

The bounn burft ope the door; the fcom f ul fair 
Relent lei's look’d* Dryden « 

2. A hidden crack or noifo. 

What cannoneer begot this lufty blood ? 

He fpeaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and 
bounce ; 

He gives the baftinado with his tongue. Shakefp • 
Two hazel-nuts 1 threw into the flame. 

And to each nut I give a fwcetheart's flame; 

This with the loaded bounce me fore amaz’d. 

That in a flame of brighceft colour blaz’d. Gey. 

3. A boa#; a threat: in low language. 
Bo'uncer. n.f. [from bounce.] A boafter; 

a bully ; an empty threat*ner: in col¬ 
loquial (peech. 

BOUND, n. f [from bintf,] 

1. A limit; a boundary; that by which 
any thing is terminated. 

Illimitable ocean ! without bound) 

Without dimension ; where length, breadth, and 
height. 

And time, and place, are loft. Milton. 

Thole vift Scythian regions were fcpanted by 
the natural bounds of rivers, lakes, mountains, 
woods, or marlhes. Temple. 

Indus and Canges, our wide empire’s bounds. 
Swell their dy’d currents with their native* 

wounds. Dryden. 

Through all th’ infernal bounds , 

Which flaming Phlegethon furrounds. 

Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft. Pope. 

2. A limit by which any excurhon it re- 
ftrained. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother, who (hall bar me from them t 

Sbakefpeare. 

Stronger and fiercer by reftnint he roars. 

And knows no bound , but makes his pow’r his 
ihores. Denham, 

Any bounds made with body, even adamantine 4 
walls, are far from putting a flop to the mind, in 
its progrefs in fpace. Locke. 

3. [from To bound , *v. *.] A leap ; a 

jump; a fpring. 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing 

loud. Shakespeare, 

The horfes ftarted with a fudden bound. 

And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. 

Addifon m 

Dcit’rous he ’fcapes the coach with nimble 
bounds, 

Whilit ev’ry hone# tongue Stop thief rtfbundi. 
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*. A rebound; the leap of fomething fly¬ 
ing back by the force of the blow. 

Thefe inward difguftt arc but the fir ft bound of 
this bail of contention. Decay of Piety. 

To Bound. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To limit; to term ite. 

A lofty towT, and ftrong on every fide 
With trebje walk, which Phlegethon furrounds. 
Whole fiery flood the burning empire bounds. Dryd. 

2 . To reftrain ; to confine. 

Take b-it degree away, ' 

The bounded water* 

Would lift their bofom* higher than the fliores. 
And make n £bp of all this folid globe. Sbakefp. 

3. Sometimes with in. 

My mother’s blood - 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
Sounds in my fire’s. Sbakefpeare. 

To BOUND. *x/. n. [ bonder* Fr.] 

1. To jump ; to fpring; to move forward 
by leaps. 

Torrifmond appear’d. 

Cave me hi* hand, and led me lightly o'er, 
Leaping and bounding on the billowi heads. Dryd. 

Before hi* lord the ready fpaniel bounds ; 
Banting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. 

Pope. 

When fudden through the woods u bounding flag 
Hulk'd headlong down, and plung'd amidst the 
river. Rowe. 

Warbling to the vary’d ft rain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. 

Pof>e. 

2. To rebound; to fly back by reper- 
cuffion. 

Mark th-n a bounding valour in our Engli/h, 
That belrg dead, like to the bullet* grazing. 
Breaks out into a feccnd courfe of m« fchief. Sbak. 

To Bound. •v. a , To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for my love, or bound my boafo 
for her favours, f would lay on like a butcher, and 
fit like m jackanapes, never off. Sbakefpeare. 

If love, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
Whole veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Bound, fret trite and fartidple pajfwi of 

bind. 

Nay, faid Pamela, none /hall take that office 
from myfelf, being fo much bound as 1 am for my 
education. Sidney. 

Tbit is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound.— 

—'You /hould in all fenfe be much bound to him | 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Stab. 

The gentleman is Icam’d, a moft rare foe aker. 
To nature none more bound. Sbakefpeare • 

The biftops of Hungary, being wonderfully 
rich, were bound to keep great numbers of horfc- 
S&cn, which they ufed to bring into the field. 

Knot In. 

They fum mooed the governor to deliver it to 
them, or dfe they would not leave one ftone upon 
another. To which the governor made no other 
reply, than that he was not bound to repair it; but, 
however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon. 

Bound, adj. [a word of doubtful ctymo- 
logy.] Dcftined; intending to come 
to any place. 

His be that care, whom moft it doth concern. 
Said he | but whither with fuch bafty flight 
Art thou now bound 7 for well might I difeern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwifr and light. 

Fairy Queen. 

To be bound for a port one defires extremely, 
and foil to it with a fur gale, is very pleafanu 

Temple. 

Willing we fought yonr (botes, and hither bound, 
The pon fo long deftr’d at length we found. Dryd. 

Bo'uif dary. n.f. [from bound.] Limit; 
bound. 

He fullers the confluence and clamours of the 
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people to pafs all boundaries of laws, and reverence 
to his authority. ATirtg* Charles. 

Senfotion and refie&ion are the boundaries of 
our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make,is not able to advance. Locke . 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregula¬ 
rities attending the ordinary purfuits of life 5 fo 
that our reformation xuuft appear, by pirrfuing 
them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 

Bo' unden ,participle fajjiwe of bind. Not 

now much in ufe. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I /hall defire more love and knowledge of you.— 
—I reft much bounden to you s fare you well. 

Sbakefpeare. 

We alfo moft humbly befought him to accept 
of us as his true fcrvants* by as juft a right as ever 
men on earth were bounden. Bacon. 

To be careful for a provifion of »ll neceiVarie* 
for ourfelves, and tbofe who depend on us, is a 
bounden duty. Rogers. 

Bo'unding-stone. 7 tt. f. A flonc to 

Bound-stone. J play with. 

* t lam part a boy ; 

A feeptre's but a. play-dung, and a globe 
A bigger Uuuding-fioue. Dry den, 

Bo'v n dl ess. adj. [from bound .] Unli¬ 
mited ; unconfinea; immeafurable; il¬ 
limitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundleft reach - 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death. 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Sbakefpeare. 

Heav’n has of right all vi&ory defign’d $ 
Whence boundlefs power dwells in a will confin’d. 

I , , • 1 ' * Dryden. 

Man feems as boundleft in his de/ires, as God 
it in his being; and therefore nothing but God 
himfelf can fotisfy him. South. 

Though we make duration boundl is as it it, we 
cannot extend it beyond all being. Cod fills eter¬ 
nity, and it is hard to find a rcafon why any one 
foould doubt th.v he fills immenfity. Locke. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on 
high. 

Or roll the planets through the boundleft flty. Pope. 

Boundlessness, n.f [from boundleft.] 
Exemption from limits. 

God has corre&ed the boundleffnefs of hit volup¬ 
tuous defires, by Aiming his cspacities. South. 

Bo'unteous. adj. [from bounty.] Li¬ 
beral ; kind; generous ; munificent; 
beneficent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry 
for bountiful. 

Every one. 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him dos’d. Sbakefpeare. 

Her foul abhorring avarice. 

Bounteous j but almoft bounteous to a vice. Dryden . 

Bo'unteously. ad<v. [from bounteous .] 
Liberally ; generoufly; largely. 

He bounteoufiy beftow’d unenvy*d good 
On me.* Dryden. 

Bo'unteousness. n.f. [from bounteous.] 
Munificence ; liberality ; kindnefa. 

He fiileth all things living with bouteoufnefs . 

Pfalms. 

Bo'u n t i F u l. adj. [from bounty and full. ] 

1 • Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as misses of India. Sbakefpeare. 

If you will be rich, you mu ft live frugal j if you 
will be popular, you muft be bountiful'• Taylor. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, 
who, without confidering the man, have been 
bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 

God, the bountiful author of oor being. Locke. 

2. It has of before the thing given, and 
to before the perfon receiving. 

Our king fpares nothing, to give tutsn the /hare 
of that felicity, of which he is fo bountiful to his 
kingdom* Dryden. 
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Bo'unTifully. ad*v. [from Bountiful .J 
Liberally; in a bountiful manner £ 
largely. 

And now thy alms is given. 

And thy poor ftarveling bountifully fed. Donne* 

It is affirmed, that it never raiaeth in Egypt f 
the river bountifully requiting it in its inundation. 

Brown's Vulgar Emat's* 

Bo'u ntjful ness. n.f. [from bountiful .] 
The quality of being bountiful; gene- 
rofity. 

Enriched to all bountifulnefs • % Corinthians • 

Bo'u nti head. 1 n.f. [from bounty and 

Bo'untihede. > head , or hood. Se# 

Bo'u ntj hood, } Hood.] Goodnefej, 
virtue. It is now wholly out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance. 
Formerly grounded, and faft fettled 
On firm foundation of true bountibead. Fairy 

How /hall frail pen, with tear difparaged. 
Conceive fuch fovereign glory, and great bounti- 
bood t Fairy Queen* 

BO'UNT¥> n.f. [ bonte , Fr.] . 

1. Generofity; liberality; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her exceeding bounty p 
as to affirm, that /he bringeth into the world the 
font of men, adorned with gorgeous attire. Hooker • 

If you knew to whom you /hew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work. 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Sbakefp* 

Such moderation With thy bounty join. 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine. 

Denham • 

Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 
Bounty well plac'd preferr’d, and well defign’d. 

To all their titles. Dryden • 

2. It feems diftinguifhed from charity, a» 
a prefent from an alms ; being ufed when 
perfons, not abfolutely neceffitous, re¬ 
ceive gifts ; or when gifts are given by 
great perfons. 

Telf a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mersy 
to the poor, and he will not underftand it. South . 

Her majefty did not fee this-aflembly fo prope# 
to excite charity and compaffion; though I quef- 
tion not but her royal bounty will extend itfelf to 
them. Addifoni 

To Bo'u rc eon• *u.n. [bourgetmner , Fr.J 
To forout; to lhoot into branches; tex 
put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diftil upon them, 
to make them bourgeon and propagate among them- 
foftves. iW. 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might bvtrgtm where another fell I 
StiU would I give thee work. Drydau 

Bourn, n.f. \Jborne t Fr.J 

1. A bound ; a limit. 

Bourn , bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 

Sbakefpeara* 

That undifcovfr’d country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller returns. Sbakefpeare^ 

Falfe, 

As dice arc to he wi/h’d by one that fixes 
No bonm ’twixt his and mine. Sbakefpeare? 

I know each lane, and every alley green. 

And every bo/ky bourn from fide to fide. Mitten* 

2. [From bupn, Saxon.] A brook; a tor- 
reiit: whence many towns, feated near 
brooks, have names ending in bourn* 
It is not now ufed in either fenfe 
though the fecood continues in the Scot- 
tifb dialect. 

Ne fwclling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jove*. 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn : 
My little boat can fefely pafs this perilous bourn. 

Sperfetm 

To BOUSE. *v. n. [buyfen , Dufth.] To 
drink lavifbly ; to tope. *■ 

As 
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A) be rode, h« (oroewhat ftiU did eat, 

And in hand did bcu a hoofing can. 

Of which he fipt. Fairy'lateen. 

Bou'sy. adj. [from boufe .] Drunken* 

With a tong legend of romantick things. 

Which in his cups ihe boufy poet lings. Dry Jen. 

The guefts upon the day appointed came, 

Bach boufy farmer with his <i rap'ring dame. King, 

' Bout, j». f. [botta, leal.] A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed at 
one time, without interruption ; a (in¬ 
gle part of any a&ion carried on by fuc- 
ceflive intervals. 

The play begairs Pas durft not Cofma chace; 
r But did intend next bept with her to meet. Sidney. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagtzed with Coi ns, we’ll have a bout. Sbakejp. 

When in your motions you are hot. 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Sbakejpcare. 

If he chance to '(cape this difmai bent. 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 

A weafrl feized a bat j the bat begged for life: 
fays the weald, I give no quarter to birds t fays 
the bat, I am a moufe, look on my body: fb Ihe 
got off for that bout* L'EJfrange. 

We’ll fee when ’tit enough. 

Or if it want the nice concluding bout* King. 

BOUTEFEU . n . f* [French.] Au in¬ 
cendiary; cue who kindles feuds aud 
difeon tents. Now difufed. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John a Cham¬ 
ber, a very bcutefeu, who bore much fway among 
Ihe vulgar, |hcy enters! into open rebellion. Bacon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially 
to punifti the known boutefeus, and open incendia¬ 
ries. King Charles. 

Befidea the herd of boutefeas , 

We fet on work within the houfe, Hudibras. 

Bo'utisale. n.f. [I fuppofe from booty 
or booty, and fait.} A fale at a cheap 
rate, as booty or plunder is commouly 
fold. 

To fpeak nothing of the great boutifale of colleges 
and chantries. Sir J. Hayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [Freuch.] The laft 

words or rhimes of a number of verfea 
given to be filled up. 

To BOW. *v. a. [bnjen, Saxon.] 

1* To bend, or infleft. It (bunds as now, 
or bow* 

A threepence bow'd would hire me. 

Old as I am, to queen it. Sbakefptare. 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops that freeze. 

Bow themfelves when he did' ling. Skakcffieare. 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the plain, 
Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Drjden. 

The mind has not been made obedient to dif- 
cipline, when at firft it was molt tender and molt 
eafy to be bowed* Locke* 

2. To bend the body in tokenof rcfpe& or 

fubmiffion. 

They came to meet him, and bowed themfelves 
to the ground before him. a Kings. 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulnifb, and to 
fpread fackcloth and alhes under him ? wilt thou 
tall this a faft, and an acceptable day to the Lord t 

Ifaiab. 

3. To bend* or incline, in condefcenfion. 

Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine car to 
the poot^ and give him a friendly anfwer. Ecclus. 

4.. To deprefs ; to crufh. 

Arc you fo gofpellM, 

To pray for this good man, and for his i(Tue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever 1 Sbakeffeare . 

Now wafting years my former fttength confound. 
And added woes may bow me to the ground. Pop*. 

To Bow. •v. n. 

% L To bend; to fuffer flexure. 


a. To make ft reverence. 

Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than thele knees bow to any. 
Save to the God of heav’n, and to my king. Sbak, 

This it the great idol to which the world bows > 
to this we pay our devouteft homage. 

Decay if Piety. 

Admir’d, ador’d, by all the circling crowd, 

For wherefoe'er fhe turn'd her face, they bow'd . 

Dry den. 

3. To (loop. 

The people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink. Judges. 

4. To (ink uuder prciTure. 

They ftcop, they bow down together; they could 
not deliver the burden. Ifaiab , xlvi. 2. 

Bow. *« f. [from the verb. It is pro¬ 
nounced, like the verb, as now, bow.] 
An a& of reverence or fubmiffion, by 
bending the body. * 

Some clergy too lhc would allow. 

Nor quarrei’d at their awkward bow* 

Bow. ». f. [pronounced as grow, 
without any regard to the w.] 

1. An iuftrument of war, made by hold¬ 
ing wood or metal bent with a firing, 
which, by its (pring, (hoots arrows with 
great force. 

Take, 1 pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, and 
thy bow , and go out to the field, and take me fome 
▼en ifon. Cenejis. 

The white faith of hift*ry cannot fhow. 

That e’er the mufltet yet could beat the bow* 

Alleyns s Henry VII. 

2. A rainbow. 

1 do fet my bow in the cloud, and it fliall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the earth. 

Gen. lx. 13. 

The inltrument with which firing-in- 
ftruments are firuck. 

Their in ftruments were various in their kind j 
Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind i 
The fawtiy, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band. 

And the (oft lute trembling beneath the touching 
hand. Dry den's Fables. 
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4.. The doubling of a ltring in a liip- 

knot. This is perhaps corruptly ufed 

for bought . / 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with a 
kw. fVfcman. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his bow. Sir, the horfe his 
curb, and the faulcon hit bells, to man hath his 
defire. Sbakejpcart. 

6 * Bow of a fuddle . The bows of a fuddle 
arc two pieces of wood laid arch wife, to 
receive the upper part of a horfe’s back, 
to give the faddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight. Furrier's Dictionary. 

Bow of a jbip* That part of her which 
begins at the loof, and compaffing ends 
of the fiern, and ends at the fierumoft 
parts of the forccaftle. If a (hip hath 
a broad bow, they call it a bold bow ; if 
a narrow thin bow; they fay (he hath 
a lean bow • The piece of ordnance that 
lies in this place, is called the bow- 
piece ; and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and little bowers* 

. Bow is alfo a mathematical inftru- 
ment, made of wood, formerly ufed by 
(eamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

, Bow is likewife a beam of wood or 
brafs, with three long i’crews, that direct 
a lath of wood or fteel to any arch; ufed 
commonly 10 draw draughts of (hips, 
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projeflions of the fphere, or wherever ft 
is requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-bearer. n*f [from bow and bear.} 
An under-officer of thq foreft. C owe if. 

Bow-bent. adj. [from bow and bent.] 
Crooked. 

A fibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 

That far events full wifely could prefage. Milton. 

Bow-hand, u* f. [from b&w and band .J 

The hand that draws the bow. 

Surely he (hoots wide on the bow-band, and 
very far from the mark. Sperfer's Ireland, 

Bow-legged, euff* [from bow &od-/#£.] 
Having crooked legs. 

Bow-shot. ». f* [from bow and (hot. 1 
The fpace which an arrow 
its flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a bow-fbx off, and 
made haite j yet, by that time he was come, the 
thing was *0 longer to be feen. Boyle • 

BO'WELS. n*f. [hoyaux, Fr.] 

1. Inte(lines; the veflels and organs with* 
in the body. 

He fmotc him therewith in the fifth rib, and 
(bed out his bowels* 2 Sam. xx. so, 

z. The inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel elft to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifli’d, we would mufter all 
From twelve to feventy; and pouring war 
Into the beweh of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood appear. Shake] ftart. 

Hit foldien fpying his undaunted fpirit, 

A Talbot 1 . Talbot! cried out amain. 

And rufli'd into the bowels of the battle. Sbak, 

As he faw drops of water difailing from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made himfelf 
two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun¬ 
tain. Addifon* 

* The feat of pity, or kindnefs. 

His bowels did yern upon him. Gtnefis • 

4. Tendernefs ; companion. 

He had no other consideration of money, than 
for the fupport of hit luftre; and wlulft he could 
do that, he cared not for money ; having no bowels 
in the point of running in debt, or borrowing all 
he could. Clarendon, 

5. This word feldom has a fingular , except 
in writers of anatomy. 

Bo'wer. ». f [from bough or branch , or 
from the verb To bow or bend.} 

1. An arbour; a flickered place covered 
with green trees, twined and beut. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufseus from his lower % Milton, 

To gods appealing, when 1 reach their bow'rt 
With loud complaints, they anfwer me in fliow’rs. 

Waller, 

Refrefh’d, they wait them to the bow' r of ft ate. 
Where, circled with his peers, Atridcs fat. Pope, 

2. It fee ms to fignify, in Sptufer, a blow ; 
a firokc ; bourrer , Fr, to fall upon. 

Hisrawbone arms, whole mighty brawned bsnvery 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew. 
Were dean confirm'd, and aM hit vital powers 
Decay’d. Spenfers Fairy Quesrt. 

Bo'wb a. ». f [from the bow of a (hip.) 

Anchors fo called. See Bow. 

To Bo'wer.. a . [from the noun.] To 

embower ; to inclofe. 

Thou didft bower the fpirit 
In mortal paradileof fuch fwret flclh. Sbakeffearr. 

Bo'wery. adj • [from lower,} Full of 
bowers. 

Land (kips how gay the bow'ry grotto yields. 

Which thought creates, and lavilh fancy builds \ 

Tichell. 

Snatch’d through the verdant maze, the hurried 
eye 

Diftjtfted Zanders i new the bcw'ry wa k 

Of 
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Of cevert clofe, where fcarce a fpecfc of day 
Falls on tbt lengthen’d gloom, protracted* fwteps. 

*1 bumf on, 

To Bowgb. Sec To Bouge. 

BOWL. n.f [buelin, Welih; which fig- 
nines, according to Juniusi any thing 
made of horn! as drinking cups an¬ 
ciently were. It is pronounced bole. ] 

1. A vefTel to hold liquids, rather wide 
thar. deep; diflinguifbed from a cup, 
which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a fowl of wine 3 
-1 have not that alacrity of fpirit. 

Nor cheer of mind, that I -'*as wont to have. 

Sbakcfptjrc. 

If a piece of fro* be faftened'on the fide of a 
bowl of water, a toadftone, in a boar of cork, will 
make unto it. Brown. 

The tiered p;«efts, *vrh ready knives, bereave 
The beafts of wA, and 'm foil fowls receive 
The ftreaming blood. Dry Jar. 

While the bright Srin, if exalt the foul. 

With fparkliog plenty crtkvns the bowl. 

And wit and focial mirth infpiret. 

Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2. The hollow part of any thing. 

If you are allowed a large filver fpoon for the 
kitchen, let half the bowl ot it be worn out with 
continual feraping. Swift*. 

3. A bafin, or fountain. 

But the main matter is lo to convey the water, 
as it never ftay either in the bowl or in the cittern. 

Bacon. 

BOWL. n.f. [Soule, Fr. It is pronounced 
29 cow, how/.] A round maft, which 
may be rolled along the grou: 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtile ground. 

I’ve tumbled paft the throw. Shakejpeare. 

How finely doft thou times and fealons fpin ! 
And make a twift checker'd with night and day! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in. 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way,. Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a pre¬ 
cipice, either my praife falls back, or ftays not on 
the top, hut row Is over. Dry den. 

Men may make a game at bawls in the Trimmer, 
and a game at whift in the winter. Dennis's Let . 

Though that piece of wood, which is now a 
bowl, may be made fquare, yet, if rotmdnefi be 
tak'-n away, it is no longer a fowl. Watts'tLagtek. 

T9 Bowl. *v. a . [from the noun.] *r 

1. To roll as a bowl. 

2. To pelt With any thing rolled. 

Alas! I had rather be fet quick i* th* earth, 
And bowl'd to death with turnips. 

Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Bo'wLDea-jTONES. n.f. Lumps or frag¬ 
ments of Hones or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs* rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water; 
whence their name. Woodward. 

Bo'wleh. n.f. [from bowl.] He that 
plays at bowls. 

Bo'wlikb. 1 n.f. [fra term.] A rope faf- 

BoVliwo. 3 tened to the middle part 
of the outfide of a fail; it is fattened in 
three or four parts of the fail, called 
the bowling bridle. The uie of the 
bowling is to make th }», r ails ftand iharp 
or clofe to a wind. Harris. 

Bow LiKC-GatEN. n.f [from bowl and 
green.] A level piece of ground, kept 
Tmootn for bowlers. 

A bowl equally poifed, and thrown upon a plain 
bowting-gr**, will run necefferiiy in a dlrv& line. 

Bentley . 

Bo'wmaw. n. f. [from bow and man.] An 
archer; be that /hoots with a bow, * 


BOX 

The whole city {hall flea, for the nrift of the 
horfemen and bowmen. Jeremiah, iv. iOj. 

Bo'wsprit. n. f [from the bow of a 
fhip.] This word is generally fpelc 
boltfprit ; which fee. 

To Bo'wssen. *v.a. [probably of the fame 
original with boufe, but found in no other 
pafl'age. ] To drench ; to foak. 

The water fell into a clofe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the fraotick perfon fet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond 3 where a 
ftrong fellow totted him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his ftrength, had fomewhat 
foigot his fury: but if there appeared fmall a* 
mend men t, he was berwjfened again and again, 
while there remained in him any hope of life, for 
recovery. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Bo'wstring. n.f. [from bow and firing.] 
The firing by which the bow is kept 

bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowjhing, 
and the little hangman dare not Ihoot at him. 

Sbakefpearc • 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by finking 
upon a bowjhing , if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. Bacon. 

Bo'wyer. n.f. [from bow.] 

t. An archer; one that ufes the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. D/yd. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows, 

BOX. n f. [box, Saxon; buxvs, Lat.] 
A tfree. 

The lea/es are pennated, and evergreen; It hath 
male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit, on the fame tree 3 the fruit is 
Ihaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and is divided 
into three cel. , containing two feeds in each, 
which, when ripe, are caft forth by the elaftkity 
of the veflels. The wood is very ufeful for en¬ 
gravers, and mathematical ieftrument makers; 
being fo hard, dole, and ponderous, as to fink in 
water. Miller. 

There are two forts | tl dwarf fox, and a taller 
fort. The dwarf fox is good for borders, 2nd is 
eafily kept in order, with one dipping In the year. 
It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew tide 5 and will profpar on cold barren 
hills, where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n.f. [box. Sax. bnfie , Germ.] 

1. A cafe made of wood, cr other matter, 
to hold any thing. It is dittinguifhed 
from cheft, as the left from the greater. 
It is fuppofed to have its name from the 
box wood. 

A magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, 
through the box, fend forth his embracing virtue 
to a beloved needle. Sidney. 

About his thrives 

A beggarly account of empty foxes. Sbakdpeare. 

The lion’s head is to open a ijioft: wide voracious 
mouth, which fhall take in letters aud papers. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch papers 
as are dropped into it. * Steele. 

This caflcet India’s glowing gemr unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yoadtffox. Pope. 

2. The cafe of the mariners compafs. 

j. The chcfl into which money given is 
put. 

So many more, fo every one was us’d, 

That to give largely to the box refus’d. Spenfer. 

4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the 
Ladies are placed. 

*Tii left to you { the boxes and the pit 
Are fovereign judges of this fort of wit. Dry den. 

She glares in bads, front boxes, and the ring; 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

To Box. <v. a. [from the jioun.] To in¬ 
dole in a box. 4 
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Box'd In a chair, the beau impatient fits, 

While fpouts run date’ring o’er the roof by fife. 

Swift* 

BOX. n.f. [bod, a cheek, Welfh.] A 
blow on the head given with the hand. 

For the fox o' th* ear that the prioce gave you* 
he gave it like a rude prince. Sbamfpeare, 

If one Arnold tike my hand perforce, and give 
another a box on the ear with it, the law puni/h- 
eth the other. Bra mb all. 

There may happen concuflinns of the brain 
from a box on the ear. Wifema/is Surgery. 

Olphis, the fifherman, received a fox on the eai? 
from Theftylis. jfddifon's Speftator. 

To Box. <v. n. [from the noun.] To fight 
with the fill. 

The afe very fairly looked on, till they had boxed 
themfdves a-weary, and then left them fairly in 
the lurch. L'Eftrange. 

A leopard is like a cat 3 he boxes with his fore¬ 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grew. 

The fighting with a man’s fhadow con lifts in 
brandi/hing two flicks, loadcn with plugs of lead ; 
this gives a man all the pleafure of boxing, without 
the blows. Spe&ator. 

He hath had fix duels, and four-and-twenty 

boxing matches, in defence of his majefty’s title. 

Speflctom 

To Box. <v. a. To ftrike with the fitt. 

Bo'xbn. n.f [from box.] 

1. Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryd. 

As lads and lattes flood around. 

To hear my foxtn hautboy found. Gay, 

2. Refembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue. 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Dryd. 

Bo'xea. n. f. [from box.] A man who 
fights with his fitt. 

BOY. n.f. [bub. Germ. The etymology Is 
not agreed on.] 

1. A male child; not a girl. 

The ftreets of the city fhall be. full of beys and 
girls playing. Zecbariab . 

2. One in the Hate of adolefcence ; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at pu¬ 
berty or manhood. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 
Than can our reafons. Sbakefpeare's Ccriolanut, 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 
Rufh forward in the brain, and come to mind t 
The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, \ 
And the man dreams hut what the boy believ'd. 

Diyden. 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as 
noting their immaturity. 

Men of wkrth and parts will not eafily admit the 
familiarity of beys, who yet need the care of a 
tutor • Lech?* 

The pale foy fen a tor yet tingling (lauds. 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands* 

' Popes 

To Boy. *v. n. [from the noun.] To treat 
as a boy. 

Anthony 

Shall he brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleopatra foy my greatneft, 

I’ th’ pofture of a whore. Sbakefpeare . 

Bo'yhood. n. f. [from boy.] The ftate oF 
a boy ; the part of life in which we are 
boys. This is perhaps an arbitrary 
word. 

If you fhould look at him, in his boyhood, 
through the magnifying end of a perfperiive, and, 
in his manhood, through the other, it would be 
impoftible to fpy any difference; the feme air, 
the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo' yish. adj.. [from boy.J 

1. Belonging to a boy. 

Iran 
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t ft* It through, e’en from my bojtjb dsfl* 

To eh* very moment that be bade me tell iu Sbak. 

£ Childiih ; trifling. 

Thia unhair'd faucinefs, and bojifb troop*. 

The kingdoth fmile at, and ia well prepar'd 
To whip thia dwarfish war, thefe pigmy arms* 

Sbakefpeare. 

Young men take up feme Englift* poet for their 
mode I, and imitate him, without knowing wherein 
be is dcfe&ive, where be is beyijb and trifling. 

Dryden. 

Bo'yishly. ad<u. [from bojijb .] Childifli- 

ly; triflingly. 

So'yxshnesb. n.f [from bojijb.] Child- 
iihncfs ; trifling manner. 

$o'yi$m. f [from boy.] Puerility; 
childifhnifs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being 

• fo near, and a thoufand fuch beyifm ,which Chaucer 
rcje&ed as below the fubjett. Dry den. 

Bp. An -abbreviation of bilhop. 

BRA'BBLE. n.f [brabbelen, Dutch.] A 
clamorous coiuefi; a fquabble; a broil. 

Here in the (beets, defperate in (hame and ftatc. 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. Sbak. 

To Bra'bblb. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
clnmour; to conteft noifily. 

Bra bblg a. ». f [from brabble .] A cla¬ 
morous, qnarxclfome, noify fellow. 

fo BRACE, w. a % [embraffer, Fr.] 

1. To bind; to tie clofe with bandage*. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding 
them from their infancy, have very little feet. 

Locke. 

2. To intend; to make tenfe ; to flrain up. 

The tympanum s* not capable of tenfton that 
way, in fuch a manner a! a drum is braced. Holder . 

The diminution of the force of the preflu re of 
the external air, in bracing the fibres, muft create 
n debility in mufcuUr motion. Arbutbnot on Air • 

Brace, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Cin&ure; bandage. 

9. That which holds any thing tight. 

The little bonea of the ear-drum do in draining 
nnd relaxing it, as the braces of the war-drum do 
in that. Derbam . 

3. Brace [in archite&ure] is a piece of 

timber framed in with bevil joints, ufed 
to keep the building from fwerving 
either way. Builder f s Di 8 . 

4 - » a aces, [a fea term.] Ropes belong¬ 
ing to all the yards, except the mizen. 
They have a' pendant to the yard-arm, 
two braces to each yard ; and, at the 
end of the pendant, a block is feized, 
through which the rope called the brace 
is reeved. The braces ferve to fquare 
and traverfe the yards. Sea Di 8 . 

5. Braces of a Comb. Thick flraps of 
leather on which it hangs. 

6. Harncfs. 

y. Brace. [In printing.] A crooked line 
incloflng a paflage, which ought to be 
taken together, and not feparately ; as 
in a triplet. 

Charge Venus to commend her fon. 

Wherever elfe (he lets him rove, 1 

To (huii my houfe, and held, and grove j > 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. j Prior. 

%. Warlike preparation ; from bracing the 
armour ; at we fay, girded for the battle. 

At it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
fro may he with more facile qutftion bear It; 

For that it (lands not in fuch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks th' abilitici 

That Rhodes is drtfe’d ia. Sbakefpeare. 


9. Tenfton t tightnefe. 

The snoft frequent caufc of dcafneft *11he lax- 
siefs of the tympanum, when it has loft its brace 
or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace, n.f [of uncertain etymology, 
probably derived from twe braced toge¬ 
ther. ] 

1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, 

but brace, in the plural . 

Down from a hill the beads that reign in woods, 
Firft hunter then, purfued a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the fbreft, hart and hind. Par. Lofl. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair. 
And tall as (lags, ran looie, and cours'd around 
his chair. Dryden 1 Fablet. 

2. It is ufed generally in conversation a* 
a fportfman’s word. 

He is faid, this fumroer, to have (hot With his 
own hands fifty brace of pheafants. Addijen. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 

I here could pluck his highneft* frown upon you. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Bra'cblbt. n.f. [ bracelet , French.] 

1. An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut oft, being known to 
have worn bracelets of gold about his wrifts. 

Sir J. Hayward. 

Tie about our tawny wrifts 
Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Bert Jonfott. 

A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings 
and bracelets, (lore of tbofe gems. Beyl*. 

2. A piece of defenflve armour for the 
arm. 

Bra'cer. n.f [from brace .] 

1 • A cindure; a bandage. 

When they affett the belly, they may be re¬ 
strained by a bracer, without mach trouble. 

iVtfman. 

2. A medicine of conftringent power. 

Brach. n.f. [braque, Fr.J A bitch hound. 

Truth's t dog muft to kennel; he muft be 
whipped out, when the lady brack may (land by 
the fire, and ftjnk. Sbakefpeare• 

Br a'chi al. adj. [from brachium , an arm, 
Lat.] Belonging to the arm# 

BaACHY CRAPHY. n.f. Ihort, 

and to write.] The art or 

pra&ice of writing in a fhort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating 
what they have of the firft principles, and the word 
of God, may be circumfcribed by as (mall 1 circle 
as the creed, when braebygrapby had confined it 
within the Compafs of a penny. Glanville. 

BaACK.sr.yi [from break.] A breach; a 
broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; 
but the defendants, by refoiution, fupplied all the 
defeats. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught 
in the fchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks 
and (hort ends, which cannot be (pun into an even 
piece; and, in mine, a fair coherence throughout, 
I (hall promife myfelf an acquiefconce. Dighy. 

Bra'ckbt. n.f. [a term of carpentry.] 
A piece of wood fixed “for the fupport 
of lomething. 

Let your (bdvea be laid upon brackets, being about 
two feet wide, and edged with a fmall lath. 

Mortimer. 

BRA'CKISH. adj. [brack, Dutch,] Salt; 
fomewhat fait: it is ufed particularly of 
the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea (bore turn into freflt water, 
by percolation of the fait through the land : but 
it Is farther noted, after a time, the water in fuch 
pita will become brackilb again. Bacon. 

When I had gain'd the brow and top, 

A lake of brackilb waters an die ground 
Was all X found. Herbert. 
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The wife oontrlver, on his end Intent, 

Mix'd them with fait, and feafen'd all the let. 
What other caufe could this eftett produce l , 
The bracktjb tmtture through the main diftufe f 

Blackmon. 

Bra'ckishnsss. n.f [from brackijh .] 
Saltncfs in a fmall degree. 

All tfie artificial drainings hitherto leave * 
brackijbntfs in fait water, that makes ir unfit for 
animal ules. Cbeynt. 

BRAD, being an initial, fignifies broad, 
fpacious, from the Saxon bjiab, and the 
Gothick braid. Gibfon. 

Brad, n.f A fort of nail to floor rooms 
with. They are about the fize of a ten- 
penny nail, but have not their heads 
made with a (houlder over their fliank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick 
towards the npper end, that the very top 
may be driven into, and buried in, the 
board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums 
of the mops, when the floor is wafhing. 

Moxon. 

To BRAG. <v. n. [braggeren, Dutch.} 

1. To boafl; to difplay oftentatioufly; 
to tell boafiful llories. 

Thou coward 1 art thou bragging to the ft art ? 
Telling the bufltes that thou look’ft for wan. 

And wilt not come ? Sbakcfpcare. 

Mark me, with what violence (he firft loved the 
Moor, but for bragging , and telling her fantaftical 
lie s * Sbakcfpcare. 

In bragging out fome of their private tenet., ea 
if they were the eftabliftied dottrine of the church 
of England. Sanderfin. 

The rebel* were grown fo ftrong there, that they 
intended then, as they already bragged, to come 
over and make this the feat of war. Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as def- 
peratc by all the men of art; but there were thole 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment. 

Arbutbnot. 

2. It has of before the thing boafted. 

Knowledge being the only thing whereof we 
poor old men can brag, we cannot make it known 
but by utterance. Sidney. 

Verona brags of him. 

To be a virtuous and wcll-govern'd youth. Sbak. 

Every bufy little fcribbler now 
Swells with tbe praifes which be gives himfelf. 
And taking lanttuary in the crowd. 

Brags of his impudence, and fcorns to mend. 

Rofcommodk 

3. Ow Is ufed, but improperly. 

Yet lo 1 in me what authors have to brag on. 
Reduc'd at laft to hifs in my own dragon* JP^>4 

Brag, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A boafl; a proud expreffion. 

A kind of conqueft 

Cxfiir made here; but made not here hit brag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. Sbakefpeare. 

It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to 
receive fo little hurt, upon dealing with tbe English, 
as AvellaDeda made great brags of it, for no greater 
matter than the waiting upon theEngliih afar oft. 

Baccn. 

2. The thing boafted. 

Beauty ia natuiW* brag , and muft be (hewn 
In courts, at fcaiis, and nigh folemnities, 

Where m >ft may wonder* Mi?ten* 

Braggadocio, n.f. [from brag .] A 
puffing, fwelling, boaiting fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the 
mafque of men of honour ; but thefe braggadocio* 
are eafy to be detected. L'tjirange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the lba« 
ratters of die perfons; a braggadocio captain, a pv* 

iden. 


rafite, and * lady of pleafurc. 
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Br a'cgardi&m. n.f [from If rag.] Boaft- 
fulnefs; yaii> oftentation. 

Bra'ggart. adj . [from brag.] Boaftful; 

vainly oftentatious. 

Shall 1, none/ ftavr,cf high bom or rais’d men 
Fear'frowns; and mr miftnus, truth, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, br.tp „ri, puft nobility i Deane. 

Bra'gcart, n.f. [from brag.] A boafter. 

“Who knows himfelf a- braggart. 

Let him fear this; for it will come t<? pafs. 

That every braggart (hall be found an ais. Sbajt. 

Bra'cger.. w./.‘ [from brag.] A boafter; 
an oftentations fellow. 

Such ms have had opportunity to found thefe 
triggers thomogbly, bj having fomc tiroes endured 
the penance of their fottiffi company, have /nun i 
them, in converfe, empty and inlipid* Sotrb. 

Br angles*, adj. [fiom brag.] Without 
a boaft; without oftentation. 

The bruit is. Hector’s (lain, and by AcfiHles.— 
■ If it is fo, bragfefs let it be. 

Great Hefitor was as good a man as he. Stabfp. 

Bra'cly. ad*v. [from br*g.] Finely } to 
as it may be bragged. 

. Sreft not chi lie hawthorn ftud. 

How bragly it begins to bud, , 

And utter bis tender head l 

Flora now calkth forth each fl w&er. 

And bids him make ready Maia'*s bower. Spcnfer. 

To BRAID, •v. a. [bpxdan, Saxon. J To 
weave together. 

C!ofc the ferpent fly, 

InGnuating, wove with gordian twine 
His ty aided and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. 

Ofier wands, lying loofely, may each of them be 
eafily d.flociated from tbc reft ; but, when braided 
into a bafleet, they cohere ftrongly. J Boyle. 

A ribband did the braided trefles bind. 

The reft was loofe, and wantgn d in the wind. 

Drjden. 

Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing manteau fwceps tbe ground. 
Her (hoe difdains tho fttcet. Gay. 

Braid. n.f. [from the verb] A texture; 
a knot, or complication of fomething 
woven together 

Lifttn where thou at fitting. 

Under the gioflv, cool, tranftuccat w#ve. 

In twifted btaias of lilies knitting 
1 heloofs train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton . 

No longer (hall thy comply treftes break , 

In flowing ringlet*-on thy fsowy * T * 

Ur fit behind thy hej-d, an amplrtotmd, . 

In graceful braids, with various ribbop hound. Peter. 

Braid, adj* [To brede, in Chaucer, is to 
deceive.] An old word, which leems to 

figni fy deceitful. 

Since FrenehmCn are fo braid. 

Marry ’em that will. I’ll live ahd die a maid. 

Shakrffeare. 

B ft alls. n.f. [fea term.] Small ropes 
reeved through blocks, which are fei^ed 
on either fide the ties, a little off upon 
the yard; fo that they come down before 
the foils of a ihip, and are fattened at 
the fleirt of the foil to the crengles. Their 
life is, when the fail is furled acrofs, to 
hail up its bunt, that it may the more 
readily be taken op or let fall. Harris. 

BRAIN, n. f [bpjejen. Sax. breyne, 
Dutch.] 

i. That collection of vcftelf and organs 
an the head, from which fenfc and mo¬ 
tion arife. 

r i he brain is dividrd into cerebrum and cerebellum. 
Certbrum if th.it part vf the brain which polfcfles 
■11 the upper end forrpa-t of the cr.ir'/um, being 
fepjrated from the cerebellum by the fecund pro- 
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cefs of the dura mater , under which the tenbefluvt 
is lituated. The fubftance of the brain is diftin- 
guifhed intp outer and inner: the former is called 
coffkalis, cin treat or g/andu/ofa ; the latter, mtdul - j 
Lvis, alba, or tfervea • Chef elder*. 

/f 1 be terved fuch another trick, 1 ’li have my 
brain* taenput,, and buttered, and give them to.a 
dog for a new year’s gift. 

SSbdkejpeare's Merry Wiyts of fPindfr. 

That man proportion ably hath the largeft brain, 

1 did, I confefs, fo me whit doubt, and conceived it 
might baveffiiled'inbirds, especially foch as having 
little bodies, have yet large cranies,and feem to con¬ 
tain much brain, as fmpes and woodcocks ; but, 
upon trial, I find it very true. Brevm's Vulg. Err. 

z. That part in which the underftanding 
is placed; therefore taken for the 

derftanding. 

The force they ire under if a real force, and 
that of their fare but an imaginary conceived one; 
tlie one but in their braim, the other on their 
ffioulders. Hammond. 

A mao U firft a geometrician in Vie braid, be¬ 
fore he be fuch in hi. hand. Hale. 

3. Sometimes the affections; this is not 
common, nor proper. 

M y /on Edgar i hid he a hand- to write this, a 
heart and brain to breed it irt f Sbakefieare. 

Tn Brain. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dath out the brains ; to kill by beating 
out the brains. r 

Why, as I told thee, *tis acuftom with him i’ 
th* afternoon to Ileep; there thou may ’ft Brain 1 
him. - 1 - Sbdkcjfeare. 

• Outlawl of nature, 

Fit to 4 >e (hot and b ratal d, without # proceft,^ , •* 
To flop infection; that ’5 their proper death. 

. Diydert. 

Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong 
caft, 

Ercln’d vn the rock, his fecond dire pepaft. ■■ Pope. 

Bra'inish. adf [from brain.] Hothead¬ 
ed ; furious : as- cerebrofus iu jLatin. 

In hh ltwlelj fit, * 

Behind the arH$ hearing fomething tfir, ‘ 

He whipi Jhi« Tapjer ow, and orivs, ‘a'nt! • 

And, in hi* braim. Apprchendon, kills 
The unfoen good rid man. Sbafefpcare. 

Bragin less adj. -[from brain.] Silly ; 
thoughrlefs; witlett. 

S omzlrcwL f* men have, by great travel .and 
labour, hceught ro pa fa, char the cnurch Is now 
nlhaircd of ofttb t mom than of foihb.- Hochr. 

If the fluH r iinhj* Ajax come Ijfe < ft, 

"W eVb 4 vcl%b t up in arukes. & bake f care. 

The btau ' (tripling, who, cxpell’d the town. 
Damn’d the? f^ft college and p^dantick gown, | 
Aw’d by name, h dumb. ‘TickclL 

Br a'i n p a n. n. f. [from brain and pan.] 
The Xkitll containing the brains. 

1 With chafe huge bellows, in his hands, he blow* 
New foe into my head ; my bra tv pan glows, thyd. 

Brainsick, adj. [frorrf brain and fick .] 
Difeafed in the underttanding: addle- 
headed ; giddy ; though tlefs. 

Nor once dctjedl the ccutagcof our minds, 

Bccaufc Cafiandra *s mad ; her breunfuk raptures 
Cannot difhllc the goodnefs of a quarrel. Sba.k. 

They were brainpeh men, who could neither 
endure the govenun nt of their king, nor yet 
thankfully receive the authors of their deliver¬ 
ance. J Kmlhi. 

Bra'insickly. adv. [from braivjich.] 
Weakly; hcadily. 

Why, worthy Thane, 

You do unbend your noble ftrc#»gth to think 
So brairjiekly of things. Sbahe/penre. 

EraTn SICK ness. n.f. [from brainjlck .] 
Indiicretion; giddinefs. 

Br a it. n. f. Among jewellers for a rough 
diamond. Via. 
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Brake. The preteriie of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correct the multitude 
with (harp words, and brake out into this chnlcrick 

• fpeech. Knoll a. 

BRAKE, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

t » 

A dbg of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, 
and to carry the fame unto a blind maftiff, that 
lay in a brake without the town. Car civ. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

*T»s but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mud go through. Sbakefpearc. 

In every buffi and brake, where hap may hud 
The ferpent deeping. Milter. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 
Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and ffiunning mortal 
fight. Dry den's Fables. 

2. It is faid originally to mean fern. 

Brake, n.f. 

1. An. inilrument for dreffing hemp of 
flax. 

2. The handle of a fliip’s pump. h 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A ttiarp bit Or fnaftie for horfes. Did. 

A fmith’s brake is a machine in which 
horics, unwilling to be (hod, are con¬ 
fined during that operation. 

Bra'k y. adj. [from brake. ] Thorny ; 
prickly; rough. 

Redeem arts i rum their rough and braky feats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to 
a pure, open light, where they may take the eye, 
and may ifo tf ken by the hand. Ben fonjms. 

BRA'MBLE. n.f. [bpemlap. Sax. rub us, 
Lat.] 

1. The blackberry bulk; the rafi 
bufli, or hindberry. 

Conrent with fond which nature freely bred, 

On wddings And on ftrawberries they fed t 
C ornels atiii bramble berries gave the reft. 

Arid falling acorns furniffi’d out a fcaft. Dry den. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for 

any rough prickly fluub. * 

The buth my bed, the bran/be was my bow'r. 
The woods can witnefs many a worul (lore. Spevjcr . 

'1 here is a man haunts the foreft, that ahufes 
our young pianti with carving Rofelind oii their 
bafkf ; hangs odef upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles f al 1 , forfoatli, deifying the name of 
falind- Sbal-rfpcare. 

Tny younglings. Cuddy, are but juft arw iVr, 

No thrufties hirill rhc br/wtble bu/h forlhko. Grd. 

Brabbling. //. f. A bird, called allb 
a mountain chaffinch. Dia. 

BRAN. n.f. [ bremta , Ital.] The hulks of 
corn ground ; the refufe of the fieve. 

Fn.m me do back receive the flaw/ of a'i, t 
And leave me but thei>r^». $buk,tpear*. 

1 he cirzens wc e driven to great diftiefs 
want of vifiu.dv ; b-^ad they ma le of. the coaifelt 
brctiy moulded in cloaths j for othtrwife it would 
tut cleave together. Hayivdfd. 

In the fifing of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came out could not be pure meal, 
but nuift have among it a certain mixture of padar 
a a bran, in this lower age of human fragility. 

it ' rten. 

Then Water him, and drinking wbrt he can. 
Encourage him to third again with bran. Dr^ ’’ 

BRANCH, tt. f. [branche, French.] 

i- The flioot of a tree from one of the 
main boughs. 

Why grow the branches, W'hen the root is gone > 
Why wither nut the leavas that want their fap ? 

Sbakefpeere% 

2. Any member or part of the whole} 
any diflin£t article ; any fe&ion or fub- 
divifion. 

F f ir-o.ir 
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Your oaths are fifty and now fubfcrlbe four 

namely 

That hi« own hand may ftrike hi* honour down, 
That violate* the fmalleft branch herein* Shakefp. 

The belief of thi* was of fpocial importance, 
to confirm our hopes of another lire, on which (o 
rtany branches of chriftiaa piety do immediately 
defend- Hammond. 

In the fereral branches of Juftice and charity, 
comprehended In thofe general rules, of loving our 
neighbour as ourfetves, and of doing to others as 
we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what i« mod fit and reafonable- Tilltcfon. 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
according to the nature of the various branches of 
■It. Rogers. 

3. Any part that (hoots out from the reft. 

And fix branches (ball come out of the fides of 
It j three branches of the candteftick out of the 
one fide, and three branches of the candleftick out 
. of the other fide. Excdus. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfclf by the branches 
of veins, may be refembled to waters carried by 

brooks. Rakigh. 

4. A fmallcr river running into, or pro 
ceeding from, a larger. 

If, from a main river, any branch be fcpa- 
rated and divided,\then, where that branch doth 
fir ft bound itfelf with new banks, there is that part 
of the river, where the branch for fake th the main 
ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 

5. Any part of a family defeending io a 
collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient 
ftock planted in Somerfetfoire, took to wife the 
widow. Carcw. 

6. The offspring ; the defeendant. 

Great Anthony ! Spain'a well-befceming pride, 
T|hou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! 

Crafhaw• 

7. The antlers or (hoots of a flag’s horn. 

8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit-mouth, 
the chains, and the curb, in the interval 
between the one and the other. 

Farrier 9 s D'tft. 

9. [In architeflure.J The arches of Go- 

tnick vaults ; which arches tranfverfing 
from one angle to another, diagonal 
wife, form a crofs between the other 
arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diago¬ 
nals. Harris. 

¥0 B&akch. v. *. [from the noun.] 

T * To fpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt thetn fuch an affection, 
which cannot choofe but branch now* Shakejpeare. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty 
breaking forth of the fap ; and therefore thole 
trees rife not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The caufe of the pyramis, is the 
keeping in qf the lap, long before it branch , and 
the fpending of it, when it beginneth to branchy 
by equal degree!. Baton. 

• Plant it round with (hade 

Of laurel, evergreen, nsid branching plane. Milton. 

Straight as a line in heauteous order ftood 
Of oaks unfoorn a venerable wood ; 

Frefo was the grafs beneath, and ev'ry tree 
At diftance planted, in a due degree. 

Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace, 
Stretch'd to their neighbours with a long embrace. 

Dry den. 

One lees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms foot out, and branching into boughs. 

Aiidijm. 

2. To fpread into feparate and diftindl 
parts and fubdivifious. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long rtngeof 
Appealnta that pafles through the body of it. 
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branch out, on all fides, Into (cverd different dlvl- 

fionj. Addifrn. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
what it is we are confidering, that would beft 
inftruft us when we foould, or foould not, branch 
into farther diftinftions. Locke. 

3. To fpcak diffufivcly, or with the dif- 
tinftiou of the pans of a difeourfe. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long; 
difiertattan upon the edging of a petticoat. SpcB .. 

4. To have horns Ihooting out into ant¬ 
lers. 

The fwift ftag from under ground 
Bert up his branching head. Milton. 

To Branch. <v. a . 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirits of things animate argali continued 
within themfeIves, and are branched into canals, 
as blood is5 and the fpirits have not only branches, 
but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpirits 
do refide. Bacon. 

2. To adorn with needlework, reprefenting 
flowers and fprigs. 

In robe of lily white foe was array'd. 

That from her fooulder to her heel down raugbt. 
The train whereof loofe far behind her ftray'd 
Branched with gold and pearl, molt richly wrought. 

Sptnfer. 

Bra'n cher .n.f. [from branch .] 

1. One that (hoots out into branches. 

If their child be not fuch a fpeedy fpreader and 
brancher , like the vine, yet he may yield, with a 
little longer expedition, as ufeful and more fober 1 
fruit than the other. Wotton . 

2. [branebier, Fr.] In Falconry, a young 
hawk. 

I enlarge.my difeourfe to the obfervation of tbe 
eires, the brancher , and the two forts of lentners. 

Walton. 

Bra'nchiness. ft. f. [from branchy. ] 
Fulnefs of branches. 

Br a'nchiess. adj. [from branch.] 

1. Without (hoots or boughs. 

2. Without any valuable product; naked. 

If I lofe mine honour, 

I lofe myfelf; better I were not yours. 

Than yours fo brancblefu Shakejpeare. 

Bra'nchy. adj. [from branch.] Full of 

branches; fpreading. 

Trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, aud tbe forefts groan } 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd. 

And lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchy load. 

Pope . 

What carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, and unwieldy lappings of a branchy tree at 
once ? Watts. 

BRAND. H.J'. [bfianb, Saxon.] 

1. A flick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in 
the fire. 

Have I caught thee 1 

He that parts us foall bring a brand from heav'n. 
And fire us hence. Shakejpeare. 

Take it, foe faid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ferve to lightyour fire. Dryd. 

If, with double diligence, they labour to retrieve 
the hours they have loft, they foall be laved j 
though this is a fervice of great difficulty, and 
like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. \brando , Ital. brandar , Runick.] A 
I Word, in old language. 

They looking back, all th 1 eaftern fide beheld 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat! 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms. 

Milton. 

3. A thunderbolt. 

The fire omnipotent prepares the brandy 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms bis potent hand 

iaitized by Mict 'OS? 
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+• A mark made by burning a criminal 
with a hot iron, to note Jim as infa¬ 
mous $ a ftigma. 

Clerks convift foould be burned m the hand, 
both becaufc they might tafte of fo sue corporal 
punifoment, and that they might carry a brand of 
infamy. Bacon. 

Tbt tulfcs of good and evil art Inverted, and a 
brand of infamy patter for a badge of honour. 

L'Eft range. 

5. Any note of infamy. 

Where did hit wit-on learning fix a brandy 
And rail at arri he did not underftand ? Dryden. 

To Bsand. <v. a. [branden, Dutch.] To 
mark with, a brand, or note of infamy: 

Hare I liv’J thus long a wife, a true one, - 
Never yet branded with lufpicion * Shakejpeare. 

Tbe king was after brandtdy by Perkin** pro¬ 
clamation, for an execrable breaker of the rights 
of holy church. Bacon. 

Brand not their aftions with fo foul a name ; 
Pity, at leaft, what we are forc'd to blame. Dryd • 
Ha! dare not for thy life, 1 charge thee, due not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince. Rowi. 

Our Punick faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. AJdtfon. 

The fpreader of the pardons anfwered him an 
eafier way, by branding him withhertfy. Atterbury. 

Bra'ndgoose. ft./. A kind of wild fowl, 
lefs than a common goofe, having its 
bread and wings of a dark colour. DiB. 
To Bra'ndish. at. a. [from brand, a 
fword. ] 

1. To wave, or (hake, or flourifh, as a 
weapon. 

Brave Macbeth, 

Difdainlng fortune, with his brandijb'd fleet. 

Like valour's minion, carved out his pa {frige. Sink. 

He faid, and brandj/bing at once his blade. 

With eager pace purfued the flaming foade. Dryd• 
Let me march their leader, not their prince $ 
And at the head of your renown'd Cydonians 
Brandifr this fword. ^ Smith. 

2. To play with ; to flonrifh. 

He, who foall employ all the force of his reafon 
only in brandijhing of fyllogifms, will difeover vtry 
litrle. Locke. 

Bra'noling. n./. The name fora par¬ 
ticular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob¬ 
worm, and the branding, are the chief. Wahot. 

Bra'nby. ft. f. [contracted from brand ir- 
•wingy or burnt nvine. ] A ftrong liquor 
diftilled from wine. 

If your matter lodge th at inns, every dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth hi* 
ch a rafter. Swift's Footman. 

B R a'n d y-wi h e. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the 
fame i*og; and thought that brandy-wine^ is a 
common relief to fuch. Wifeman* 

BRA'NGLE. n.f. [uncertainly derived.] 
Squabble ; wrangle; litigious conteft. 

The payment of tythes is lubjeft to many 
frauds, brangUty and other difficulties, not only 
from papifts and diflenters, but even from thofe 
who prqfofs themfelves proteflants. Swift. 

To Bra'ngle. *u. ft. [from the noun.] 
To wrangle ; to fquabble. 

When polite converting foall be improved, com¬ 
pany will be no longer peftered with dull ftory- 
tellcrs, nor brangling difputers. Swift. 

Bra'nglement. n.f. [from IrangU.] 
The fame with brangle. 

Bran k. ft. f. Buckwheat, or branb, is a 
grain very ufeful and advantageous in 
dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra'nny. adj . [from bran.] Having the 
appearance of bran. 
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Xt became frpiginous, and was, when I Taw It, 
C<*vered with white branny fcalcs. Wifeman. 

Bra's en. adj. [from brafs*] Made of 
bra/s. It is now lefs properly written, 
according to the pronunciation,- brazen. 

Bra'sxer. n.f. [t om brafs.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in brais. 

There is a fellow fomcwhat near the door, he 

Jhcmld be a braficr by his face. Sbakefpeare. 

Brsficn that tnrn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. 
have their lathe made different from the common 
turners lathe. Mcxon. 

Z. A pan to hold coals, [probably from 
embrafer , Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on brajiers. Arbutbnot. 

Brasi'l. In./. An American wood, 

Brazi'l. J commonly fuppofed to have 
been thus denominated, becaufe hr ft 
brought from Brafil: though Huet fbews 
it had been known by that name many 
years before the difeovery of that coun¬ 
try ; and the bell fort-comes from Fer- 
nambuc. It is nfed by turners, and 
takes a good poliih; but chiefly in dy¬ 
ing, though it gives but a fpurious red. 

Chambers. 

BRASS, n.f. [bpay, Sax. /w, Welftu] 

x. A yellow metal made by mixing cop¬ 
per with lapis calaminaris. It is ufed, 
in popular language, for any kind of 
metal in which copper has a part. 

Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Sbakefptare. 

Let others mold the running mals 
Of metals, and inform the breathing bra/s. Dryd. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'ssimess. n. f. [from braffy.] An ap¬ 
pearance like brafs; fome quality of 
brafs. 

Br a'ssy. adj . [from brafs.] 

1. Partaking of brafs. 

The part iu which they lie, is near black, with 
fome fparks of a brajjy pyrites in it. Woodward. 

2. Hard as brafs. 

Lodes, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. 

And pltick commutation of his ftate 
From brajfy bo fome, and rough hearts of dint. 

Sbakjptart. 

%. Impudent. 

Brast. partuip. adj. [from burf.] Burft ; 
broken. Obfoiete. 

There creature never pad. 

That back returned without heavenly grate* 

But dreadful furies which their chains have braJI, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men 
agafL Spenjer. 

Brat. n.f. [its etymology is nncertain; 
bpart, in Saxon, flgmfies a blanket; 
from which, perhaps, the modern figni- 
fication may have come.] 

I. A child, fo called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by Ibroe ocher deity than nature. 

That Shapes man better \ and they follow him, 

A gain ft us brats, with no lefs confidence. 

Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies, Sbakefp. 

This brat is none of mine: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam. 
Commit them to the fire* Sbakefpeare. 

The friends, that got the brats , were pojfon'd 
too} 

In kbit fad cafe what touM our vermin do ? 

Bofccnmon. 


Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beads before 
hi m/Vith their brats and little ones, to fee whicn 
of them had the prettied children. * L'Efirange. 

I fhall live to tee* the invisible lady, to whom I 
was obliged, and whom I never beheld fince ihe was 
a brat in hanging-fteeves. Swift• 

I give command to kill or fare. 

Can grant ten thoufand pounds a-year. 

And make a beggar's brat a peer. Swift. 

z. The progeny 5 the offspring. 

The two late confpiracies were the brais and 
offspring of two contrary factions. South • 

Brava'do. n.f. [from bravada, Span.] 

A boaft ; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the bravado. 

Names it the invincible Armado. Anonymous. 

BRAVE, adj. [brave, Fr.] 

1. Courageous; daring; bold ; generous; 
high-fpirited- 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antoni us believe, 
that his genius, which otlierways was brave and 
confident, was, in the pre&nce of O&avius Catfar, 
poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed foci to bring a royal prize. 

Shows your b/ave heart victorious as your eyes. 

Waller. 

2. Gallant; having a noble mien * lofty; 
graceful. 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two. 

And wear my dagger with a Braver grace. Sbak. 

3. Magnificent; grand. 

Rings put upon his finger?, 

And brave attendants near him, when he wakes; 
Would not the beggar then forget himfclf? Sbak. 

But whofoe’er it was nature defign’d 
Firft a br^vs place, and then as brave a mind. 

Denham. 

4. Excellent; noble : it is an iudetermi- 
nate word, ufed to .exprefs the fupera- 
bundance of any valuable quality in 
men or things. 

Let nor old age difgrace my high defire, 

O heavenly foul, in human fhape contain'd ! 

Old wood inflam'd doth yield the brave] ! fire. 
When younger doth in im ke his virtue fpend. 

Sidney. 

If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon. 

If a ftatcfman has not this*fcicnce, he mud 
be fubjeO to a braver man than himfelf, whofe 
province it is tb direct alt his actions to this end. 

Digby. 

Brave, n.f. [brave, Fr.]^ 

1. A heftor 5 a man daring beyond decen- 
cy or diferetion. 

Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not 
well 

To' manage this, the lafl great flake. Dryden. 

Motat ’1 too infoknt, too much a brave. 

His courage to hit envy is a Have. Dryden. 

2. A boail; a challenge ; a defiance. 

There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace: 
We grant thou canft outfcold us. Sbakefpeare. 

To Brave, v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To defy; to challenge 5 to fet at de¬ 
fiance. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Sbakefpcare. 

My nobles leave me, and my (late is brav'd, 

Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign power*. 

Sbahfpeare. 

The ills of love, not thofe of fate, I few; 

Thefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryd. 

Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
%he raging te/npeft, and the fifing waves. Dryden. 

2. To carry a boaftsng appearance of. 

Both particular perfciu and fadlions are apt 
enough to flatter themfelvcs, or, at leaft, to brave 
that which they believe not. Bacon. 

Bra'velt. adv. [from brave.] In a 
br%ve manner 5 courageoufly ; gallgnt- 

*, **1*. Mjcroso1i ( . 
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Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed 
bravely . Bacon • 

No fire, nor foe, nor f ate, nor night. 

The Trojan hero did affright, v 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. Denham 9 

Your valour bravely did th’ a Haul t fuflain. 

And fill’d the motes and ditches with the (lain. 

Drjd.n. 

Bra'very. n.f [from brave.] 
x. Courage; magnanimity ; generofity ; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be 
ompted to by a generous pafiion for the glory of 
im that made us. v SpeBator. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 

Adds fufteft love, and more than female fweetnefs, 

Addfon. 

2. Splendour; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may fee. 

And all the happinefs mat heart defire. 

Is to be found. Spenjer. 

. Show; oflentation. 

Let princes choofe minifters more fenfible of 
duty than of rifing, and fuch as love bufinefs, ra¬ 
ther upon confcience than upon bravery. Bacon, 

4. Bravado; boaft. 

Never 'could man, with more unmanlike bra* 
very, ufe his tongue to her difgrace, which lately 
had fung fonnets of her praifes. Sidney • 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they 
crowned their new king in the cathedral church of 
Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point ef bra¬ 
very, to bid defiance to the c ra.les of di v ine reve¬ 
lation. h'Efirange. 

Bra'vo. n.f. [bravo, Ital.] A man who 
murders for hire. 

For boidnefs, like the bravoes and banditti, is 
feldom employed, but upon defperate fervices. 

Government of the Tongue. 

No bravoes here profefs the bloody trade. 

Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. 

Gey. 

To BRAWL, v. n. [brouiller, or brauler , 
Fr.] 

1. To quarrel noifily and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas l that it might be. 

With tedious brawlings of her parenrs dear. Sidney. 

Here comes a man of comfort, wholWdvice 
Harh often ftill’d my brawling difeontent. Sbak. 

How now ? Sir John I what, are you brawling 
here? 

Docs this become your place, your time, your bufi¬ 
nefs? Sbakcfpeare's Henry IV. 

Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths. 
Till their foul-fearing clamours have brawVd down 
I he flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Sbak. 

In council ihe gives licence to her tongue. 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden . 

Leave all noify Cornells, all immodeft clamours* 
brawling language, and efpecially all perfona! fcau¬ 
dal and lcurriiity, to the meaneft part of the vulgar- 
world. Watts. 

2. Tofpeak loud and indecently. 

His divifions, as the times do brawl. 

Are in three heads j one pow’r again ft the French, 
And one againft Glendowcr. Sbakefpeare • 

To make a noife. This is little ufed* 

As he lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Sbak. 

Brawl, n.f [from the verb.] Quarrel 1 
noife; feurrility. 

He findeth, that controverfies thereby arc made 
bat brawls 5 and therefore wi/heth, that, in fome 
lawful aftembly of churches, all thefe ftrifts may 
be decided. Hooker, 

Never fince that middle fummer** fpring 
Met wc on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead. 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fposfc 

Sbakefpe rc. 
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That bomsm is an animat^ 

• M ide good with ft out palemick brawl* fJudibras. 

Br a'w l e r . n.f. [from brawl. ] A wrang¬ 
ler ; a quarrtlfome, noify fellow. * 

An advocate may incur the cenfure of the court, 
for being a brawler in ccurt 9 on purpofe to lengthen 
out the caufc. Ay life. 

BRAWN, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The flefhy or mufculous part of the 
body. 

The brawn of the arm /nuft appear full* ftia- 
riowed on one fide* then (hew the wrirt-bone 
thereof. , f cat bam. 

But moft their looks on the black monarch bend. 
His riling mul'cles and his brawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

Bach afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 

2. The arm, fo called for its being muf¬ 
culous. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver* 

And in my v ant brace put this wither’d brawn. 

# Sbakejptart, 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn* 

4 S hake fpear e. 

3. Bulk; mufcular Rrength. 

The boift’rous hands are then of ufc, when I, 
With this dirc&iog head, thofc hands apply; 
Brawn without brain is thine. Dry Jen. 

4. The ilefh of a boar. 

The beft age for the hoar is from two to five 
years, at which time it is beft to geld him, or fc.l 
him for brawn. Mortimer. 

5. A boar. 

BR a'wn e r . n. f. [from brawn .] A boar 
killed for the table. 

At Chriftmas time be careful of your fame. 

See the old tenant’s table be the fame 5 
Then if you would fend up the brenvntr head. 
Sweet ro(binary and bays around it fpread. King* 

Br a'wn i ness, n, f* [ from brawny* ] 
Strength; hardnefs. 

This brenuntnejs and infenfibility of mind, is the 
beft armour again ft the common evils and acci¬ 
dents of life. Ltxke. 

Bra'wny. adj. [from brawn.] Mufcu¬ 
lous ; flefhy ; bulky ; of great mufclcs 
and ilrcngth. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boafl, 

In that p reluming confidence was loft. Dry den. 

The native energy 

Turns all into the fubftancc of the tree. 

Starves and deftroysthe fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren (hade. Drydcn. 

5 To BRAY, •v* a* [bpacan, Sax. brarer, 
Fr.] To pound, or grind fxnall. 

I*ll burft him; I will tray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 

Except you wou d bray Chriftcndom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new pafte, tlierc is no poflibi- 
Hty of a holy war. Bacon. 

To Bray. *v. n* [ broire , Fr. barrio , Lat.] 

1. To make a noife as an a fs. 

Laugh, and they 

Return it 1 mder than an aft can bray* Dry Jen. 

’Agad if he (houid hear the lion tour, he’d 
cudgel him into an aft, and to his primitive bray¬ 
ing. Congreve* 

2. To make an offenfivc* harfh, or difa- 

; greeable noifej * .. 

Whit, (hall our feaft be kept wit}' flaughter’d 

men> l 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlilh drums, 
Clamours of Ml, be raeaforc* to our pomp ? Sbak. 

Arms bn armour clashing, bray’d 
Horrible difcord. Milton . 

Bray. 9./. [from the verb.] 

Voice of an afs. 

Harfh found. 
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Boift’rous untun’d drums. 

And hard* refounding trumpets dreadful bray. 

Stakejpeare. 

Bra'yer. n. f. [from bray.] 

1. One that brays like an afs. 

Hold! cried the queen} a cat-call egch (hall 
win. 


Equal your merits, equal is your din! 

But, that this v/ell-difputed game may end, 

Soupd forth, ray brayen ! and the welkin rend. 

' Pope. 

2. [With printers ; from To bray , or beat*] 
An inftrument to temper the 111k. 

To Braze. <v. a. [from lrafsJ\ 

1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caft in brafs, but ofily 
hath a worm hr axed into ir, thi6 niceneft is not fo 
abfolutety ncccflary, becaufc that worm is firft 
turned up, and bowed into the grooves of the fpin- 
die; and you may try that before it is braxed ip 
the nut. Aioxcn. 

2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often blufhed to acknowledge him, 
that now 1 am brax'd to it. Sbaktfb, King Lear. 

If damned-cuftom hath not t'raza it fo. 

That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfc. Shah. 

Bra'zen. adj. [from brafs.] 

1. Made of brafs. It was anciently and 

properly written Irafen . 

Get aifo a (mall pair oi braxen compafics, and a 
fine ruler, for taking the dlftancc. Peacham* 

A bough his braxen helmet did fuftain ; 

His heavier arras lay fcatter’d on the plain. Dryd. 

2* Proceeding from brafs : a poetical ufe. 

Trumpeters, 

With braxen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Sbok. 

3. Impudent. 

To Bra'zen. •v. n. To be impudent; to 
bully. 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
would talk fiurily, lye, and braxen it out, as if-he 
had done nothing amifs. Ackutbnct. 

Bra'zenface. n.f [from brazen and 
fact .] An impudent wench: in low 

language. 

You do, if you fufpcflt me in any dilhonefty.-— 
Wi ll faid, braxenface j hold it out. Shakefpeare. 

Brazinpaccd. adj. [from braxenface .] 

Imptfdent; (hamelefs. 

What a braxenfoced varlct art thou, to deny 
thou krtoweft me ? I* it two days ago, fined tript 
up tby heels, and beat thee before the king ? 

Shakefpeare. 

Quick-witted, braxenfac'd, With fluent tongues. 
Patient of labours, and diffembling wrongs. Dryd. 

Bra'zenness. n.f [from braxen*] 

| 1. Appearance like brafs. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'zier. n.f* See Brasier. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
(houid fell them to the braxier , you would not lofe 
* above a penny in a (hilling. Swift. 

Breach * n.f [from break ; b veche, Fr.] 

1. The att of breaking any thing. 

, ’ This tempeft . 

D1 fhing the garment of t^us peaev*, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare. 

2. The Rate of being broken. 

O yju kind gt di.’j 

Cure this great breath in his ahufed nature, Sbok. 

A gap in a fortification made by a 
battery. v 

The wall was bbwn up in two places } by which 
bkcqcb the Turks feeking to have entered, made 
bloody fight. ' Knolles. 

TiU .mad wifo rage upon the breach he fir'd, 

§}cw ificudr uqd foes, and in tljfr foavke 1 e^ 

igitlzed by Micv* 
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4. The violation of a law or contract. _ 

That oatfi.would fure contain them greatly, or. 
i ti\t l breatb o( it bring them to (horter vengesne*. I 
I. / *' , • «• <- •. Spmtfer. 

What are-thofc brocubet of chclaw.uf aatuxe and 
• nations, which do forfeit all right in a nation u» 
govern f J Bacon. 

Breach of duty rewards our neighbours, ftill in¬ 
volves in »t a breach of duty toward* God. South* 

The laws of the gofpel are the only Handing 
rules of mdrality; and the penalties affixed by 
God to the breach of thofc law3, the only guards 
| that can effectually rertrain mpn within the true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Rogcrr* 

5. The opening in a coafh 

But th* heedful boatman ftrongly forth did 
ftretch 

His brawny arms, and all his body ftpum; • 1 

That th’ utmoft Tandy breacb dwy (hortiy fetch. 
While the dread danger does behind remain. 

Sf'nfr. 

6. Difference ; quarrel; feparation ' of 
kindnefs. 

It would have* been long before the jesloufics 
and breaches- between the armies would have bfcen 
compofed. Clarendon. 

7. Infraftion; injury. 

This breach upon kingly power was without 
precedent. Clarendon. 

BREAD, n.f [bpecfe, Saxon.] 

1. Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make grald 
into bread, the lighted and propereft- aliment foe 
*-human bodies.. Arbucl t ot. 

Bread, that decaying man with fticngjth fopplics ^ 
And generous wine, which thoughtful forrow flies. 

Pope. 

A 

2. Food in general, fuch as nature re¬ 
quires : to get bread , implies, to get 
fufiicient for fupport without luxury. 

In the fweat of thy face (halt thou eat bread. 

I . Genets. 

If pretenders were not fopperted by the (impli¬ 
cit)- of the inqu-fitive fools, the trade would rot 
- find them bread. L'E/lrjnge. 

This dowager, on whom my talp I found, 

A fimple fober life in patience led, 

An -1 had but juft enough to buy her .bread. Dryd 
When 1 fubmit to foch indignities, 

Make me a citizen, a fen'atorof Rome; 

To fell my country, with my Voice, fen- -bread. - 

Philips. 

I neither have been bred a fcholar, a fofdtcr, 
nor to any kind of buitnrfs ; thisetcates uneSfinefs 
in my mind, fearing I (hall in time want bread* 

• Speflator* 

3. Support of life at large. 

God is pleated to try our patience by the irr* 

gratitude of tflofe who, having eaten of our broad, 
have lift up therafelves againft us. _ King Charles. 

But fometime* virtue ftarves* while vice is fed ; 
What thert ? is the reward of virtue bread t Pope. 

BREAD-cnfPi*ER. n.f. [from bread and 
chip*] Ooc that chips bread; a baker’? 
fervant; an under butler. L 

No abufc, Hal, on my bendur; no abufe. — — 
•N »t to difpraife me, and call me pantlcr, and 
bread-chipper, and 1 know not what \ Sbal fpfiare. 

Bread-corn, n.f [from brjad and wa.] 
Ccru of which bread is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town; 
the bread, and bread-corn, foffk-d not for f»s 
days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe they gather it, and, broiling 
it Among bread-torn, they put it up into a vc'icl, 
and keep it aa food for their (laves. Brome. 

Breao-room. n.f. [In a (hip.] A pirt 
of the hold feparated by a bulk-head 
from the reft, where the bread and fcrif- 
cuit for the men are kept. 

Breadth. 




Swift. 

Milton. 
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Breadth, n. f. [from bpab, broad, Sax¬ 
on.] The meafure of any plain fuper- 

£cie& from fide to fide. 

There is, in T'cinum, a church that bath 
windows only from abve; it is in length an 
hundred feet, in brt* 4 ! twenty, and in height 
near fifty ; having a door in the midft. Bacon. 

The river Ganges, according unto rater rela¬ 
tions, if not in length, yet in breadth and depth, 
ms y excel it. Brawn. 

Then all approach the flam with vaft furprize. 
Admire on what a Breadth of earth lie lies. D?yd~ 

In our Gnthick cathedrals, the narrowneis of 
the arch makes it rife in height j the lownefs 
opens it in breadth . Addfon. 

T7 BREAK. *v. a. pret. I broke, or brake ; 
part. pail, broke, or broken . [bpeccan, 

Saxon.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thou¬ 
sand, how many b a fleets of fragments took ye up ? 

Mark* 

Let us break their hands afunder, and caft away 
their enrds from us. Pjalms . 

A bruiftd reed shall he not break • ijaiab. 

See, faid the fire, how foon ’tis done j 
The flicks hr then broke one by cnc : 

So ftrong you’ll be, iu fiiendfoip tied y 
So quickly broke, if you divide. 

2. To burft, or open by force. 

G could we break our way by force l 
Mofbs tell us, that the fountains of the earth 
were broke open, or clove afunder. Burnet's Theory. 

Into my hand he forc'd the tempting g^ld. 

While I with raodeft ftruggling broke his bolJ. Gay. 

3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides 
darknefs. 

By a dint winking lamp, which feeb’y broke 
The gloomy vapour, he lay ftretch'd along. jL)ryd. 

4. To deflroy by violence. 

This it the fabrlck, which, when Gcd breaketL 
dowr, none can build up again. Barrel's Theory. 

5. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps 
in. 

I’d give bay Curtal, and hi* furniture. 

My mouth no more were broken than thefe boys. 
And w:it a* little beard. Shake y>tare. 

6. To crofh or deflroy the flrength of the 
body. 

O father abbot! 

An old man, broken with the ftorms of Bate, 

1* come to lay his weary bones among yej 
Civj him a little earth for charity. Sbakefpesre. 

The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him ; a* that dtfo *neft vidtoiy 
At Cbseronea, fatal to liberty. 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Milton. 

Have not fome of hi» vices weaken'd his body, 
and broke hi* health ? have not others di ft pa ted 
hi* eflatc, and reduced him to want? Tdlvtftn. 

To fink or appal the fpirit. 

The defeat of that day wa* much greater than 
it then appeared to be j and it even broke the heart 
of his army* Clarendon. 

I*tt brave her to her face j 
I'll give my anger its free courfc againft her: 

Thou (halt fee, Fhcenix, how I'll break her pHde. 

Phtitps.* 

8. To crufh; to (hatter. 

Your hope3 without are vanifo’d into fraoke; 

Y< ur captains tak^n, and your armie.. broke . Dryd. 

9. To weaken the mental faculties. 

Oppteft nature flerps: 

This reft might jet have balm’d thy broken fcnfes,. 
Which, if convfeAienr. will not allow. 

Stand in hard cure. Shakefpeare. 

If any dabbler in poetry dares venture upon the 
experiment, he will only break his brains, helton. 

10. To tame; to train to obedience, to 
enure to docility. 

What boots it to break a colt, 4..d to let him 
flralght run iooic at random 1 Sptnjtr. 
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Why then thou can’ft not break her to the lute.— 
Why, no j for flic hath brekt the lu. e to me. Shak. 

So fed before he ’* broke , he ’H bear 
Too great a ftomach patiently to feel 
The laihing \v;vp, or chew the curbing flee!. May. 
That hot-mouth'd bcaft that bears dgainft the 
turb. 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 

No fports but what belong to war they know. 

To break the ftubbern colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. 

Virtues like thefe 

Make human nature foine, reform the foul. 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addifon. 

Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 

W»th how much care he forms bimfelf to glory, 

And breaks the fiercenefe of his native temper l 

Addifon. 

11. To make bankrupt. 

The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Shakefpeare. 

For this few know thcmfclves? for merchants 
broke 

View theireftatc with difeontentand pain. Davies. 

With arts like thefe rich Matho, when he fpeaks, 
Attrafts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 

A command or call to be liberal, all of a fudden 
impoverifoes the rich, breaks the merchant, and 
fouts up every private man’s exchequer. South. 

12. To difeard ; to difmifs. 

I fee a great officer broken. Swift. 

13. To crack or open the fkin, fo as that 
the blood comes. 

She could have run and waddled all about, even 
the day before foe broke her brow j and then roy 
hufb md took up the child. Shakefpeare. 

Weak foul! and blindly to definition led: 

She break her heart l foe’ll fooner break your head. 

Dryden. 

14. To make a fuelling Or impoflhume 
open. 

15. To violate a contrafl or promife. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefo it be to con^e before their time. Sbak.fp. 

Pardon this fau!t, and by my foot I (Wear, 

I never more will break an cath with thee. Skak. 

Did not our worthies of the houfe. 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Hu dibrat. 

16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man I to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryd. 

17. To flop; tq make ceafe. 

* Break their talk, miftrefs Quickly; my kinf- 
man foall fpeak fi>r himfelf- Shakefpeare. 

18. To intercept. 

Spirit of wine, mingled wirh common water, 
yet fo as if the firft fall be hi oken , by means of 
a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth above. Bacon . 

Think not my fcnfe of virtue i* fo final!; 

I’ll rather leap down firft, and break your fall. 

Dryden. 

As one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops fhort, and looks about for fome kind forub, 
To Lreak his dreadful fall. Dryden. 

She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to breaks 
Then from her rofy lips beg in to fpeak* Dryden. 

19. To interrupt. 

Some folitary doificr will I choofe, 

Co.rf my attire, and fhort (hall be my fleep. 
Bribe by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 

The father wa^ fo moved, that he could only 
command his vo'ce, broke with fight and fobbing*, 
fo far as to bid her proceed* Addijt>n. 

The poor foade foivYtng ftands, and mull not 
break 

His painful filence, till the mortal fpeak. 7 ickcll. 

Sometimes in broken words ho figh'd his care. 
Look'd pale, and trembled, when he view’d the 
fair. Gay. 

20. To feparate company. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difputc with that 
vehemence, that they were forced to break com¬ 
pany ? Arterbury. 

niti7nri hw Mirmcnft fa 1 
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21. To JiiTolve any union. 

It is great folly, as well as injuftic*, to break m 
oft fo noble a relation. Collier • 

22. To reform : with of. 

1 he French were not quite broken of it, until 
feme time after they became Chriflians. Grkw. 

23. To open fomething new ; to pro- 
£Ound fomething by an overture : as if 
a feal were opened. 

When any new thing fhall be propounded, no 
councilor foould fuddcnly deliver any pofitive opi¬ 
nion, but only hear it, and, at the moft, but tot. 
break it, at firft, that it may be the bettor under- 
flood at the next meeting. Bacon. 

1 , who much defir’d to know 
Of whence foe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur’d humbly thus to fpeak. Dryd. 

24. To break the back. To llrain or di(lo¬ 
cate the vertebrx with too heavy bur¬ 
dens. 

I’d rather crack my finews, break my back. 

Than you foould fuch difoonour undergo. Shak. 

25. To break the back. To difable one’s 
fortune. 

Q many - ' 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on ’em. 
For this great journey. Shakefpeare » 

26. T7 break a deer. To cut it up at table. 

27. To break faft. To eat the firil time 
in the day. 

28. To break ground. To plough. 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 

give over furplus tillage, and break no more ground 
than will ferve to fuppiy their own turn. Cartw • 
The hufbandman rouft firft break the land, before 
it be made capable of good feed. Davl s. 

29. To break gronnd. To open trenches. 

30. To break the heart. To deflroy with 
grief. 

G ioi ray lord, enter here. 

—Will T break my heart f 

I’d ravher break mine own. Shakefpeare 

Should not all relations bear "a part ? 

It were enough to break a finglt heart• Dryden. 

31 .To break a jeft. To utter a jefl unex¬ 
pected. 

32. To break the neck. To lux, or put but 
the neck Joints. 

1 had as -lief thou didft break bis neck , as hi* 
fingers. Shakefpeare . 

33. To break off. To put a fuddeu flop; 
to interrupt. 

34. T7 break off. To preclude by fome 
obflacle fuddenly interpofed. 

To check the ftarts and tallies of the foul. 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue. 

* Addifom. 

35. To break up. To difTolve; to put a 
fudden end to. 

Who cannot reft till he good fellows find j 
He breaks up houfe, turns out of doors his mind. 

Herbert. 

He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat 
out hi* teeth, if he did not retire, and break up the 
meeting. Arbutbnot. 

36. To break up. To open ; to lay open. 

Shells being lodged amongft mineral matter, 
when this come* to be broke up, it exhibits iro- 
preflfom of the focih. Jf'ocdioard. 

37. To break up. To feparate ordifband. 

Alter taking the firong citj of Belgrade, Soly- 
man, returning to Conftantinople, broke up his 
aimy, and there lay ftill the whole year following. 

Knellesm 

38. To break upon the *wheel. To punifh 
by firetching a criminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats. 

39 .To break <uiind • To give vent to wind 
in the body. 

To 
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Invant feme iff ptetanee 

To f •.. I fterlrmu JOrydra. 

s6. It it to be obferved of this extenfivi 
and perplexed <v$rb 9 that in all its fi^» 
nificationi, whether or n$*tr*l % u 
hat fume reference to it* primitive 
meaning, by implying either detriment. 
fudJcnnef*, violence, or leparation. It 
it ufed often with additional particles, 
uf>, ear. in, off, f»rtb> to modify its fig- 
nifi cation. 

Brsak. n.f [ from the verb.) 

1. State of being broken | opening. 

From th« bn*k of Jiy itniil noon. tl»« roaring 
of th« cannon n«v«r caaied. AW/ri- 

lor now. and fine# ftrft bug I of day. tha Itand, 
Marc ferpent In appearance, forth wai come* Mill. 

They muft be draw* from far. ana without 
brtgkt, to avoid the multiplicity of linen Dryft*. 

The fight of It would be guile loft, did 1c nd» 
fomctlmn difeovav ltf<-lf through fbe bright and 
optninga of the wood* that grew about It. Addtfm. 

2. A paufe | an interruption. 

j. A line drawn* noting that the fienfc i 
fufpended. 

All modem trafti ti 

Set forth with numVoui bright and dafhei. 

Bkb'aki*. n.f. [from brat.) 

1. He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal. I'll be no Lrmktr >f the lew. Ibh 
If the cburchee were not employed to be plaw* 
to hear Qod*a law* them would be need 1 4 them 
to be prifooe for the bruhtri of the law# »f men. 

hettk. 

2. A wave broken by rocki or fandbanki : 
a term of navigation. 

fe Baa^AKfAtt. v. tt. [from brtak and 
fafi. 1 To eat tbe firft meal In the day. 

At loon Phabve* ray» »nf, tt ut. 

Firft, Sir. | read* and then I i • > A/a/7. Prkr. 

Breakfast. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The firft meal in the day. 

The dulte wae rtkrtghfgjt, the lad of hla re 
p^i In thte world. H'vit—, 

2. The thin/ eaten at the fir ft meal. 

H>;« u a rw br§ghf*/t 9 but it le a bad • -p- 
pcr. lerm 

A §0*4 pUko of bread would be of'** the b*ft 

brrahj- 7 l a I f J y L*tki. 

5. A meal, or food in general. 

Herf ] been I ft v d by t T •* / Don. 

I «epU Iwn a brtgkf*} to Ow Waft. IhA. 

I lay me fteww *> r fp my breath. 

The w d iftVi ll r* a AroA/V by my daeth. 

Yet faorce ^ |‘. >behwiprt9h^ ! |f Dryd**. 

Bt r'ax nuetc . n./ [from /r/ef and awd.] 
A fall in whkb the neck id broken $ a 
fteep pVc evh ^erw;: the neck. 

f ’ to b'lwat. b't ' I 

T* am a kwA h * f/mnr. 

BR^AKrtowfit. a. / [from and 
;• mr/ ] One that make# a pradiice cl 
bf***fo|M# pr*mile, 

I - ' m 1 -, -m evl brtgbfv 

ow lewer. IWa.fp.j/'r, 

from lr/ef and low.] 
He Anr : '- '.fetS the breach of fmm. 

of eft. 

Of Jdn**, W w > , tur*.«v>aa «***• It. 


Bar^AK * 


rurw n.r. (ft 
lc ikr prWIlfetS t 

71a dole A—*w, 
r king*. J •> 1 





Baa am. n. / fd.omr. Fr. * 1 print" tJlu, 

Lot ) Ilie name of a 

b a lama Aft* 

hr #M bwwd *.«• m 

bv« pwM-. He 

*h wESL dw la *•< l, 
srwbai. W boa »« uWi f he a 
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n k e 

ft h them, and fterve the • ther Aftu If* U vary 
biued, with a fhrltvd tail, and hit fiuloe (H In M 
crllrnt order. I la herb Urge ayai, and a narrow 
fucking mouth, two feta of teeth, and a Inaim 
bone, to halp Itie yrlnden. The mate U bt iv. t 
to have two Uvea melfi, end the fvmale two Uri< 
b«f> of egge or Q>iwn. f# ef/ea'i • Uy/rr. 

A bme4 Irarw. to aloafb fbme eurioet tafte* 
While yvt alive In boiling water cart* 

V e'd with unwonted heet, built, ftlngc ebmir. 

bW/in 

BREAST, n.f. I bpe opr* Saxon, j 

1. *1 hr mlJdlf part of the human 
between the neck and the bally. 

No, traytr*ft f angry Love rrpllft* 

•hr** hid fomewharv about thy brntfl | 

A place nor Ood nor man denUe* 

For Venue* dove the groper neft. 

а. The duga or ttata of women 
contain the in ilk. 

i hry pluck the fatherleft from the i t^Jt, 

y»b, Mlv, g. 

j. Bread wai anciently taken for the power 
of fmging. 

The better dr* 

The UfTer reft. Ta/^r «f X/ajrUg /‘-vi. 

The part of a breaft that u under the 
neck* between the furekKC. 

The difpofitioti of the mind. 

I not by want*, or ftare, or age nvpiwft* 
item tha wild torrent with a dauntlaf* Drjd$ 

б. The heart 1 the confeience. 

N* adlefa wu wilttea law* where none op p r e ft | 
The law of man waa written In hie brm/l 

_ Jtt 1 

7. The feat of the oafliona. 

Maiganta ftrft aufUf^d, 

If I ramembvr wall* fnydrrad. Cnv/ 1 * 

Bach In Me brtnf the i*crvt ftwrow k«pt, 

And thought it fa U tv laugh, though Cwfar wapt. 

/a Baa ait. *v. a. [from the noun.) To 
meet in front f tooppofe breaft to breaft* 

I s he clirr* n fella 

Draw tha huge I*. # .ora tkr gh the furrow'd fee, 
Urtsfii** the lofty t ur, •>. Af>«i#AWi ihari V. 

TV. hardy ft wife 

Bnsjti the kern air. and »-Ai ea ha # -a. GtMj* 

Bag # A«Taoxa. ft. /. [from brt^ft and 
!**»*.) The bone of the breaft | the He/, 
nnm. 

1 he belly lull be emlnwit. by Aedewlaf the 
ftanh. end wader the l iteksm* 

Baa'a itcasx ftT. n . f [from IriaJI and 
tafla With mariners, the largeft and 
looi:eft cafketa. which are 11 fort of ftrin/a 
placed in the middle of the yard. 

Ba x' astfait. ft./ [from inajl and fafl.] 
In a (hip. a rope fattened to part 
of her forward on. to hold her head to 
a warp, or the like. If • 'ti§. 

fis f act high. edr. [from and / . A j 

Up to the breaft. 

Tbe river befof a»«< wry >wo» her. Iv •» »t a.* 

A# 


« OnUt, 


** . . 

Arr*c ; r /4 la f**d. fJrydwm't fgbh§. 

Bat AiTHooxa. ir. / [from and 
/ With ftnpwrrghta. the r/.mpaftm|r 

timbers before, that Mlp to Arenythcn 
the ftrm. and aU the forepart <<i o (hip. 

iLtmt . 

Baa'dsrxsroT. e. / [fr^nn ht*jf and 

| A knot or bench of ribband, 
by w'/men on tke breaft. 
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BHR 

Bfti'AiTrr ati. ft. /. [from /»n»/l and 
//#«/#.) Armour fur (lie bread, 

What fitongvr 1 *than a liMitunUlntril I 
I'hrlco li ha aim*it| tiiet hath hit gunnel |uft, 

TJalnft rhfatd, hrl«o, /■ V/Wf, and, Indeed of 

1 Ivt (harp fmenth ftonti ftom the naet W*h4i tig 
•l>ol«» < 1 . /«y« 

This venerable ehnmplon will r*»fne Inin «fm 
Arid, arm^d only with « »itakai*it|ftu| v lufura hi* 
eld ruftv A- #• iphtt tffuld be Murvd, and id* 
era* k«d n«* tyu*- e inandid. tivif). 

Ha® as t rs.ouoM. ft./ (from tnn/f ami 
//**£*. 1 A plough u(eu lur patlhft turf, 
driven ny tfi« brrall. 

1‘he irrujifhugk wlilcli a man fhvv« b*f »re 

him. M-rtlmt' • 

llaa^AiTaoMf. ir./. [from /m./f and 

rtfi .J in a Diip, thole rop^g whlili 

fa Urn the yards to ihe punrla, and, 

with the parrels, hold the yard* laft 

to the malt. fi.trrh' 

llaa'AiTwaaft. n. /. [front and 

m^rk.) Works thrown up a* hiph as ilie 

breaft uf the defendatits $ the lame with 

Hlr Jdhn Aftf*y« aft up bn*/liinrki 9 and made a 
rcdntihi for tha d*fan«e nf hi* man. f//eraadae# 

BREAM I, ir./ [bpaT.-, ^xon*) 
i. The air drawn in and rJelUd Mil of 
the body by llviriK animals. 

Whlthar air tiny vanUh'd f 
Inf•• ihs air 1 and what Oiafti'd ml 
Mr Had, as kn*lk 9 lulu tha wind, i iai. Afwr/ //b. 

a. Lit*, 

No man has mntt cenrompt than I af kn*tb 1 
But whr»4a haft thou the gwwV »• give m* daaih f 

The flap- m pmwr of brtathln free* 
ly | oppoTad to the * • edition in welch a 
man is br athh fa and Ipent. 

At ufhar flmaa, he aafta hi lua the dm# 

Of fwlft wild bacftc, m run en f • * a r • *, 

T* anlarga hie dr/s/i , larg* kiwi la ana* *«. a 

Or alia, by wreftfing, So wed ftreag and Awoeful, 

B 1*11(0 ft 

Wlig la y****« dl y«w« f 
—I am Icarae In trmfb, my lead. 1M* H*g /. w# 

ipaniafd, taka } 0.« • a* 1 ,! III aK^rdf 

My • a»u li arnra ad -ea**/' than veer 1^1# 

/Ary >kf. 

Oer fo*vds * hoWy did the fa**# *r%f 1 .y. 

That they, at h-,«»., g.rw wa«#y «* * 

hafua'd the «- rk •« w - and, wi of hi*v t 
Made I,»r,* and k^ar aao*4 fw 

thfmtf § Amag* 

4 . Rcfpiir | paefr | r (aration. 

Oiva me l*w» bngtit Imm littley*.f*, *•.. Wd. 
MeSore f ^ * oely 1 h*bfr**> /# A* / flit. 

«. Brn* « | moving air. 

Vrnc all «h, .«4 III Bend N« (beak 

Calm m 4 «#rum«d aa a fow ««« a tn f 

• a..-M #M«e ftw. v «r ha A f. 

fj.A Angle t i 1 an inft ant, 

y*r» #pwn#4 • ^*a, CAT WWt KM, I# 4 I'Kftk I 

V -.«** i,^d 1—dti ea l na U 4| m < »•». // * '-n, 

BsiTthasu. »fj. (fp *o /""•//>.) 7hM 
m i be breathed * aa. //r/ -/ -//• air. 

/a Ba ear at a. w. [(am i>*>Mtb 0 J 
i. To draw in and tnrr^/ out It * air b/ 
the tonga | tii ifrTpff* and arpre. 

HrfdrnMw't, I 

«. f*. m la u t,i»4liwi 
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3. To take breath; to reft. 

JHe presently followed the victory fo hot upon 
die Scots, that he fullered them not to breathe, or 
gather thcmfelves together again. 

Syenfers Staff of Ireland. 
Three times they breath d f and three times did 
they drink. 

Upon agreement. Shakefy care's Henry lVv 

Reft, that gives all men life, gave him bis death, 
And too much breathing put him out of bicath, 

A H!ten. 

When France had breath'd after inteftine broils, 
And peace and conduct) crown'd her foreign toils. 

R eattmor t. 

4. To pa& as air. 

Shall I not then be (lifted in the vault. 

To whole foul mouth no hcalthfbme air it eat its in. 
And there be ftranglcd ere my Romeo Cornea ? 

Shakefyeare. 

To Breathe. *u. a . 

1. To infpirc, or inhale into one’s own bo¬ 
dy, and ejett or expire out of it. 

They wifh ro live. 

Their pains and poverty delire to bear. 

To view the light of heaven, and breathe the vital 
air. Dry den. • 

They hens began to breathe a mod delicious 
"kind of sether, and faw all the fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light. Tat let. 

2. To injed by breathing : with into. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital 
aflive fpirltj whefe motions, he experts, Ibould 
own the dignity of its originals Decay of Fiery. 

I would be young, be handfofte, be belov’d, 
Could 1 but bread e my fell inn AdralluS. Dry den. 

3. To expire; to ejett by breathing: 
with out. 

She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth 
mufej and by Plutarch is compared to Cal us, 
tie fon of V uicah, who breathed uut nothing but 
flame. SytclaUr. 

4. To cxcrclfe; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounds are as lwift as breaded (lags, 

Shakefyeare. 

5. To infpirc ; to move or aftuate by 
breath. 

The a.tful youth proceed to form the quire; 
They breathe die flute, or ftrike the vocal wire. 

Pi ior. 

6 . To exhale; to fend out as breath. 

His altar breathes 

Ambrofial odours, and ambrofial flow’rs. 

Milton 1 Paradife Left. 

'7. To utter privately. 

1 h*vc tow Vd heav'u breath'd a fccrct vow, 

• To live in pray'r and contemplation. 

4 Shakefyeare s Merchant of Venice. 

•8. T« give air or vent to. 

The ready Cure to cool the raging pain, 

Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 

Dry den's Virgil. 

Bre'ather. n.f. [from breathe .] 

1. One that breathes, or lives. 

She (hows a body rarher than a life, 

A ftttue than a breather. Shakefy. Ant. and Chop. 
I will chide no breather in the world but myfelf. 

Shakefyeare. 

2. One that utter* any thing. 

No particular fcanJal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. 

Stakfy cart's Mcafsire for Mcafnre. 

3. Infpirer; one that animates or infufes 
by inspiration. 

The breather ot all life does now expire: 

His milder father iummons him away. Norris • 

Bre'athing, n.f. [from breathe .] 

1 . Afpiration; fecret prayer. 

"Wliiie to high hcav'q hii pious breathings turn'd, 
Weeping he hop’d, and fccrificing mourtTJ. Prior. 

2. Breathing place; rent* 


The warmth diftends the chink t, and make* 

New breathings, whence new nourish mem (hr takes. 

Dry den. 

BRe'athliss. adj. [from breath.] 

1. Out of breath ; fpent with labour. 

Well knew 

The prince, with patience and fuffcrance fly. 

So bafty heat foon cooled to fubdue; 

Tho’ when he breatblefs wax, that battle ’gan re¬ 
new. fairy <$vetn. 

I remember, when the fight was done. 

When 1 was dry with rsge and extreme toil, 
Breatblefs, and faint, leaning upon my fword. 

Came tncre a certain lord. Shakefyeare's Henry 1 V. 

Many fo drained themfclvrs in their race, that 
they fell down breatblefs and dead. Hayward. 

Breatblefs and tir’d, u all my fnry fpent f 
Or doe* my glutted tpleen at length relent > 

Dry den's &r.ttd. 

2. Dead. 

Kneeling before this ruin of fweet life. 

And breathing to this bnathlefs excellence 
The inccnle of a vow, a holy vow. 

Shakefyeare's King John. 

Yielding to the fentencr, breatblefs thou 
And pale jfialt lie, as what thou buried now. Prior. 

Bred, particip. faff, [from To breed.] 

Their malice was bred in rhem, and thrir cogi¬ 
tation would never be changed. VSrfdcm, xii. 10. 

Bred^. n.f. See Braid. 

Jn a curious brede of needle-work, one colour 
falls away by fitch juft decrees, and another rifes 
fo inCenfibly, that we fee the variety, without being 
able to dirtinguilh the total vaniftnng of the one 
from the lirft appearmce of the other, yiddifon . 

BREECH. n. j. [fuppofed from bpaican, 
Sax.] 

1. The lower part of the body ; the back 

’ part. 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a hc- 
rauld, a Ie*d bjy turned towards him his naked 
breach > and ufed words fuitablc to that gcfturc. 

Hayward. 

The dorks devour fnakes and other ferpents; 
which when they begin to creep out at the\r breeches, 
they will prefrntly clnp them dole to a wall, to 
keep them in. Crew's Mnferum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! that thy father hnJ been fo refolv’d 
—That thou might’ll- dill hnvc worn the petticoat. 
And ne’er had ftol’n the breech from Laucaftcr. 

Shakefyeare. 

3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, wnen they mount vaft pitches. 

Are tumbled back upon Pettit breeches, Anonymous. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

To Breech. *v. a. [from the uoun.] 

1. To put iuto breeches. 

2. To Jit any thing with a breech; as, to 
breech a gun. 

Breaches, n.f. [bpaec. Sax. from bracca, 
an old Gaulifh word; fo that Skinner 
imagines the name of the part covered 
with breeches , to be derived from that of 
the garment. In this fenfe it has no 

Jingular. ] 

1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. 

Pctruchio is coming in « new hat and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old bneeh.s , thrice tu.n"d. 

Shakefy. Taming of the Shrew. 
Rough fatires, fly rema- ks, ill-ns cur’d fp ceches, 
Are always aim'd at poets that wear breeches. Prior. 

Give him a fmgk coat to make, he'd do't; 

A veil or breech^, fiog'y ; but the brure 
Could ne’er contrive ail rhree to make a fuif. King. 

2. To wear the breeches , is to ufurp the 

authority of the lui(bards. 

The wife of Xan:hus was domineering, as if 
her fortune, and her extraction, had entiticJ her 
to the breaches. L'Ffrange. 
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T7 BREED, v. a. prefer. 1 bred, I have 
bred, [bpseban. Sax.] 

I. To procreate; to generate; to produce 
more of the fpecies. 

None fiercer In Numidia bred. 

With Carthage were in triumph led. Rofcdmtnon. 

z. To produce from one’s felf. 

Children would breed their teeth with left dan¬ 
ger. Locke. 

3. Tooccaiion; to caufe 5 to produce. 

Thereat be roared for exceeding pain. 

That to have beard, great borrour would havt 
bred. • Fairy £$ttten. 

Our own hearts we know, but we are not ce ram 
what hope the rites and orders of otir church have 
bred in tha hearts of others. Hooker. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, 
brerdetb in youth! Afeham's Scbachnater. 

Intemperance and lull breed infirmiriea and dif- 
eafea, which, being propagated, Ipoil the drain of 
a nation. * Tillotfon. 

4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot. 

My fon Edgar ? had he a hand ro write this? a 
heart and brcrin to breed it in ? Sbak. King Lear. 

5. To give birth to; to be the native 
place: fo, there arc breeding ponds, and 
feeding ponds. 

Mr. Harding, and the worthieft divine ChriC* 
tendom hath bred for the fpace of Tome hundreds 
of years, were brought up together in the fame 
university. Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder! - 

Whom certain thefe rough (hades did never breed. 

Mitten. 

6. To educate ; to form by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whflfe forward ears are bent 
On ftatc affairs, to guide the government; 

Hear firft what Socrates of old ha* fud 

To the lov’d youth whom he at Athens / red. Dryd. 

To breed up the fon to common fchfe. 

Is ever ./fore the parent's leaft expenec. Dryd. jfw. 

And left their pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without controul to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Dryd. 

His farm may not remove his children too lar 
f.om him, or the trade he breeds them up in. Locke. 

7. To briug up; to take care of f’rom in¬ 
fancy. 

Ah -wretched me! by fates averfc decreedi 
To bring thoe forth w.th pain, with care to b . d. 

Dryd, n. 

8. To condutt through the fir 11 ftages of 
life. 

Bred up in grief, can plnfure be our theme ? 
Our endteft angu’tfli doc* not nature claim ? 

K< afon ard for row are to us the fame. Prior. 

To Breed. *v. n. 

1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breeding, as (he d d no¬ 
thing but entertain the company with a dikourlc 
upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day. Speffato -. 

2. To be increafed by a new production. 

But could youth laft, and love ft.:| breed j 
Had joys n« date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move 1 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 

3. To be produced ; to have birth. 

Where they mod bietd and haunt, I have ©b- 
ferv'J, 

The air is delicate. Shakefyeare's Moclttk. 

There is a w >rm that Ire,a ih 111 old fnow, and 
diech foon after it comcth net of the fnow. 

Be n's Natural Ilifory. 
The caterpillar is one cf the moft general of 
worm?, and breederh of dew and leaies. Bacotu 
It hath been the general tradition and brliof, 
that maggots and .flics breed in pu trifled carcafes. 

Bentley. 

4. To raife a breed. 

In the choice of lot; c, choofc fucb to breed of. 
as are of long large bodies. Moriim.r. 

Breed, n. f. [from the verb.] 

I. A caft; a kind; a fubdiviiion of fpecies. 

1 bring 




BRE 

I bring you witneflef* 

Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England's breed. 

Sbakcfpeare. 

The horfes were young and handfome, and of 
the beft breed in the north. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Walled towns, ftw-d arfenals, and ordnance; 
all this is but a flie«p in a lion's fkin, except the 
breed and difpofition of the people be (lout and 
warlike. Bacon's EJfays • 

Infectious dreams of crowding fins began. 

And thro* the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Ref common. 

Rode fair Aicanius on a fiery deed. 

Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryd. 

A family; a generation: in contempt. 

A coufin of his lad wife’s was propofed j but 
John would have no more of the breed. 

ArbutbneCs Hiftory of j. Bull. 

3. Progeny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend ; for when did friendlhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his fiend ? 

Sbakcfpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

4. A number produced at once ; a batch. 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till 
they are hatched ; fometimes above an hundred at 
a breed • Grew. 

Bre'edbate. n.f [from breed and bate.] 
One that breeds quarrels ; an incen¬ 
diary. 

An honed, willing, kind fellow, as ever (errant 
(hall come in houfe withal; and, I warrant you, 
no telltale, nor no bretdbate . 

Sbaktjpeare s Merry Wyvcs cf JVindfcr. 

Bre*eder. n. f. [from breed.] 

I. That which produces Rhy thing. 

Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. Sbak. 

The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have b-en the 
bed breeders and bringere up of the worthied men. 

Afclam's Scboolmafer. 

J. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery j why would'ft thou be a 
breeder of finners * Sbakcfpeare'1 hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 
Amongft the faired breeders of our time. 

Sbgkejpeart't 7 thts Andronicus. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and 
at many in the country, we fay, that if there be 
fixty of them breeders in London, there are more 
than fixty in the country. Graunt. 

Yet, if a friend a night or two (hould need her, 
He’d recommend her as a fpecial breeder. Pope. 

4, One that takes care to raife a breed. 

The breeders of Eng!i(h cattle turned much to 
dairy, or clfe kept their eattk to fix or (even yean 
«W. Temple. 

Bre'e ding. n. f [from breed. ] 

1. JEducation ; inftru&ion; qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor phyfician’s daughter. Sbakelp*are. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

Sbakefpeart' 1 King Lear. 

I hope to fee it a piece of none of the meant ft 
breeding , to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 

w GlanvWe's Scepfis, Pref. 

2 . Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding , fometimes men of wit, 

T* avoid great eirourt, mud the left commit. Pope. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding »and wit, and air, and decent pride. Swift. 

3. Nurture ; care 10 bring up from the 
infant (late. 

W hy was my breeding order'd and preferib’d, 

As of a perfon leparate to God, 

Defign'd for great exploits ? Milton's Agomiftcs. 

Brebse. n. f [bpiopa, Saxon.] A fling¬ 
ing Ay i the gadfly. 

Cleopatra, 

The breefe upon her, like a cow in June, 

Holds fail, and files. Sbakrfp . Art. and Cleop. 

The learned write, the infelt breefe 
It but the mongrel prince of bens, Hudibras. 

VoL. J. 
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A fierce loud busting breefe, their flings draw 
blood. 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 

Dry den. 

BREEZE, n.f [brezza, Ital.] A gentle 
gale ; a foft wind. 

We find that thefe hotted regions of the world, 

' (bated under the cquinoltial line, or near it; are fo 
refrefeed with a daily gale of eaderly wind, which 
the Spaniards call breeze, that doth ever more blow 
dronger in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breexe arofc by night, 
Serenely (hone the ftars, rhe moon was bright. 
And the fea trembled with her fiker light. Dryden. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfeU calm; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the clofing wood. 

• Tbamfcn. 

Bre'ezy. adj. [from breeze .] Fanned 
with gales. 

The leer, while zephyrs curl the fwelling deep, 
Ba(ks on the breezy those, in grateful deep. 

His oozy limbs. Pipe. 

Bre'hon. n. f An Irifh word. 

In the cafe of murder, the brebon, that is, thetr 
judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the party muideted, which profccute the allion, 
that the malefalior (hall give unto them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is (lain, a rtcomperce, 
which they call an eriach. Spenfcr • 

Breme. adj . [from bpemman. Sax. to 
rage or fume.] Cruel; fharp; fevere. 
Not ufed. 

And when the ihining fun laugheth once. 

You deemen the fpring coroe at once: 

But efr, when you count you freed from fear, 

C vines the breme winter, with chamfred brows. 
Full of wrinkles and frody furrow s. Sptnfer . 

Brent, adj . [from bpennan. Sax. to 
burn.] Burnt. Obfolete. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent f Fairy fjj. 

Brest, n. f [In archite&ore.] That 
member of a column, called alio the 
torus, or tore. 

Brest Summers . The pieces in the out¬ 
ward parts of any timber building, and 
in the middle floors, into which the 
girders are framed. Harris. 

Bkbt. n. f. A fifh of the turbot kind, 
alfc hurt or brut. Di&. 

Brethren, n.f. [The plural of broths .] 
See Brother. 

All thefe felts are brethren to each other in 
fkllion, ignorance, iniquity, perverfenefs, pride* 

Swift. 

BREVE, n. f. [In mufick.] A note or 
character of time, equivalent to .two 
measures or minims. Harris. 

Br e'v 1 a r y. n. f. [ breviaire , Fr. Irevia- 
gium, Lat.] 

1. An abridgment; epitome j a compen¬ 
dium. 

Crefconlue, an African bUhop, has given us an 
abridgment, br breviary thereof. Ay Iffe. 

2. The book containing the daily fervice 
of the church of Rome. 

BreVi at. n. f. [from brevis, brevio , 

Lit.] A fhort compendium. 

It is obvioos to the <h allowed difeourfer, that 
the whole Counfelof God, as far as iris incumbent 
for man to know, is comprised in one breviat of 
evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. 

Bre'viature. n. f. [from brevio, Lat.] 
An abbreviation. 

Brevi'er. n . /. A particular fize of 
lettey ufed in printing; fo called, pro¬ 
bably, from being originally ufed in 
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printing a breviary : fuch is the fmalleft 
type ufed in. this work, in which the 
examples appear. 

Bre'vity. n. f. [ brevities, Lat.] Con- 
czfenefs ; fhortnefs ; contraction into 
few words. 

Virgil, ftudyirg brevity, and having the com¬ 
mand of his own language, could bring thole 
words into a narrow compaft, which a tranflator 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 

To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch ; 
braveen, German ; bpipan, Saxon.] 

1. To make liquors by mixing feveral in¬ 
gredients. 

We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, 
and roots, and (pices. Bacon. 

Mercy guard me! 

Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul de¬ 
ceiver ! Milton. 

2. To put into preparation. 

Here’s neither bu(h nor ffirub to hear off any 
weather at all, and auother ftonn brewing • Sbak. 

3. To mingle. 

Take away thefe chalices ; go, brew me a pottltf' 
of feck finely. Sbakcfpeare. 

4. Pope feems to ufe the word indetermi¬ 
nately. 

Or brew fierce tempefts on the wat*ry main. 

Or o’er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope. 

5. To contrive ; to plot. 

I found it to be the moft malicious and frantick 
iurmife, and the moft contrary to his nature, 
that, I think, had ever been brewed from the be¬ 
ginning of the world, howfbever countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, even in 
print. fVotton . 

To Brew. v. n. To perform the office of 
a brewer. 

I keep his houfe, and wafli, wring, breve, bake, 
ftour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
myfclf. Shakefptpre. 

Brew. n. f. [from the verb.] Manner of 
brewing; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti¬ 
chokes, which are nonrifhing meats. Bacon a 

Bre'wace. n. f. [from brew.] Mixture 
of various things. 

Gtf, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

— With eggs, fir ?-— 

—Simple of itfelf: 1-11 no* pullet-fpertn in my 
*•**. brenoage. Sbakefpcarem 

Bre'wer. n.f. [from bre*w.] A max 
whofe profeffion it is to make beer. 

When brewers marr their malt with water. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Men every day eat and drink, though I think 
no man can demon first e out of Euclid, or Apollo¬ 
nius, that his baker, or brqver , or cook, has not 
conveyed poifon into his meat or drink. Til/ctjor • 

BaeVhouse. 17. yi [from bre *wand houfe.] 
A houfe appropriated to brewing. 

In our brewbovja , bakehoufes, and kitchens, 
are made divers drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon* 

BreVing.^.^ [from brew.] Quantity 
of liquor brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, mnketh 
it work again. Bacon » 

BreVu, p, f 

1. A piece of bread leaked in boiling 
fat pottage, made of falted meat. 

2. It feems anciently to have meant broth. 

What an ocean of brew is (hall I fwim in ! 

Beautn. and Flctcb. Dicclejtattm 

Bri'ar. n.f. See Brier. 

BRIBE, n. f. [Bribe, in French, origi¬ 
nally figmfies a piece of bread, and i*. 
applied to any piece taken from the 

Gg reft? 
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reft 5 ft Is therefore likely, that a bribe 

originally fignified, among us, a (hare 

of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward 

given to pervert the judgment, or cor- 

* nipt the conduct. 

You have condemn'd and noted Lodui Pella, 
For Yaking hrtin hereof the Sard*am. Skakejp. 

Nor iefs may Jepitar to gold aferibe, 

When he ton'd utmfelf into a bribe. Waller* 

If a man be covetous, profits or biibes may put 
him to the teft. L'Eftrangt. 

There 'a joy when to wild will you laws prelfcribe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryd. 

Brisk. *v. a. [from the noon.] 

i. To gain by bribes; to give bribes, re¬ 
wards, or hire, to bad parpofes. 

The great, 'tit true, can ftill th' electing tribe $ 
The barchmay fuppHcatc, but cannot br.be. 

Pro hgne to Cood-natmrtd Man. 

z. It is feidom, and not properly, ufed in 
a good fcnfe. 

How pow’rful are chafte vows! the wind and tide 
You bnb'd to combat on the Englilh fide. Dryd. 

Eri'ber. n. f. [from bribe.] One that 
pays for corrupt praflices. 

Afte&ion isftiil a briber of the judgment} and 
it is hard for a man to admit a reafon agamtl the 
thing he loves ; or to con felt the force of an 
argument again ft an intereft. South. 

Bri bery. n.f [from bribe.] The crime 
of taking or giving rewards for bad 
practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans* again ft 
th* bribery and extortion of the govemours of pro¬ 
vinces s before, fays Cicero, the govemours did 
tviko and extort as much as was fufficient Cor 
ihcmfclves} but now they bribe and extort at 
much at may be enough not only for themfelves, 
but for judges, jurors, and magistrates. Been. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or 
advantages of fortune, can remove him from the 
fblid foundations of honour and fidelity. Dry dm. 

BRICK, ir. f. [Brick, Dutch; brique , Fr. 
according to Menage, from imbrex , Lat. 
whence Erica.] 

l. A raafs of burnt clay Squared for the 
. ufe of builders. - 

For whatsoever doth fo alter a body, as it re¬ 
turned) not again to that it was, may . called 
etlteratio major i as coals made of woodpll brocks 
of earth- « Bluer . 

They generally gain enough by the rubbilh and 
brocks, which the prs&ot architects value much 
beyond thofe of a modern make, to defray the 
charges of their fcarch. Addifen. 

Bur fpread, my Tons, your glory thin or chick. 
On paffive paper, or on folid brick. JPcfc. 

Z. A loaf fhaped like a brick. 

To Brick. *?« a. [from the nonn.] To lay 
with bricks. 

The fextoa comet to know where he h to be 
laid, and whether his grave is to be plain pc bricked. 

Swift. 

Brickbat, m. f. [from brick and but. ] 
A piece of brick. 

£arthen bottles, filled with hot water, do pro¬ 
voke in bed a fweat more daintily than -brickbats 
hot* Bacon. 

Bri'ckclay. n.f. [from brick ar\d clay.] 
Clay ufed for making brick. 

1 obferved it in pits wrought for tile and brick- 
flay. Wi Award. 

Bri'ckdwst. n. f. [from brick and duft.] 
Dull made by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus (harp fet, got 
together a convenient quantity of bricking and 
Afpofcd of.it into fcveiai papers. SpeBatw. 

Brk'ckearth* n. f. [from Erick and 
earth.] Earth ufed in making bricks. 
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They grow very well both on the htirilv^ml- 
oartbs, and on gravel. Mortimer. 

Brick-kiln. n.f. [from brick and kiln.] 

A kiln} a place to burn bricks. 

Like the Israelites in the brick-ltifns, they mul¬ 
tiplied the more lor their oppreffmr. &erdj of Piet 

Bricklayer, n.f [from brick zna lay. 

A man whofe trade is to build with 

bricks; a brick-maibn. 

The elder of them, being put to nurfe. 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Sbakejy. 

If you had liv'd. Sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel's bricklayers. Cure the tow'r had ftood. 

Donne. 

Bri'ck-maker. n.f. [from brick and 
make.] One whole trade it is to make 
bricks. 

They are common in claypits } but the brick - 
makers pick them out of the clay. Woodward* 

Bri'dal. adj. [from bride.] Belonging 
to a wedding ; nuptial; connubial. 

Our wedding cheer to a fad fun'ral tea ft. 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change, 

Oar bridal Rowers ferve for a buried corfe. Sbak. 
Come, 1 will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hade the ev'ntng ftar. 

On his hiU~top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. 

Your id-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefti. 
Appointed to await me thirty fpie*. Milton. 

When to my arms thou brought’ft thy virgin love. 
Fair angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dry den. 

With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride 1 
Oh early loft 1 oh fitter to be led 
>ln chearftd fplendour to the bridal bed ! JVaffb. 

For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring. 

For her white virgins hymenatals fing. Pope. 

BRi'dal n.f The nuptial feRival. 

Nay, we muft think men are not god*} 

Nor of them look for fuch observance always. 

As fits the bridal. Sbakefpeare'% Otbelle. 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright. 

The bridal of the eartU and fley. 

Sweet dews frail weep thy fall 'to-night; 

For thou muft die. Herbert. 

In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals we will keep. 
And his cold hand 

Shall draw the curtain when we gn to fleep. Dryd. 

BRIDE, n. f. [bpyb, Saxon; brudur, in 
Rnnick, fignifies a beautiful woman.] 
A woman new married. 

Help me triine own love’s praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fome of any be envy’d ; 

So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenfer. 

The day approach'd, whfen fortune ftiould decide 
Th* important enterprise, and give the bride. 

i Dryden. 

Thefc are tributes due from pious brides , 

From a chafte matron, and a Virtuous wife. Smith. 

[Bri'debed. n.f [from bride and 6 /d.] 
Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day, • * 4 

Through this ho ufe each fairy ftray j 
To the heft bridebed will we. 

Which by us frail bleffed be. Sbakefpeare. 

Would David's fon, religious, juft, and brave, 
To the firft bridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a Have ? Prior. 

Bri'decake. n.f. [from bride and cake.] 
A cake diflributed to the guefts at the 

wedding. 

With the phfnt’fies of hey-troll. 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 
Round about the bride (lake. Ben fon fen. 

The writer, refolved to try his fortune, farted all 
day, and, that he might be fure of dreaming upon 
fojpething a} night, prpvured an haadfosie fike of 
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bridecake , which he plaotd ftoy conveniently under 
his pillow* Staff* tor, 

Bri'db groom, n. f [from bride and 
groom.] A new married mail. 

As ate thofe dulcet founds in break of day. 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom' s ear. 

And fummon him to marriage. Sbakefpeare, 

Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why doft thou fteal fo foon away to bed ? Dryden. 

Bk i'dbuen. I n. f. The attendants on 
Bri'demaids. J the bride and bride-* 
groom. 

Br i'd est a k E. n.f [from bride and flake.] 
It feems to be a poft fet in the ground, 
to dance round, like a maypole. 

Round about the bridyfakt. Ben fonfon. 

BRI'DEWELL. n.f [The palace built 

by St. Bride's, or Bridget's well, was 
turned into aworkhoule.] A houfe of 
correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than 
mil the vrorkhoufes and Bridrwells in Europe. 

Spectator. 

BRIDGE, n. f [bpic, Saxon.] 

1. A building raifed over water for the 
convenience of pafiage. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood ? Sbakefpeare. 

And pTOud A raxes, whom no bridge could bind. 

Dryden • 

2. The upper part of the nofe. 

The raifing gently the bridge of the nofe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a faddle nofe. Bacon* 

3. The fupporter of the firings in flringed 
inftruments of mufick. 

To Bridge. *v. a . [from the noun.] To 
raife a bridge over a 

Came to the fea, and 0 1 

Bridgirglriis way, Europe with Afia join’d. Milton* 

BRIDLE, n.f. [hide, Fr.] 

1. The headftall and reins by which a horfe 
is reftrained and governed. 

They feiz’d at lift 

His courfer'i bridle , and his-feet embrac'd. Dryd* 

z. Areflraint; a curb; a check. 

The king refolved to put that place, which fome 
men fancied to be a bridle upon the city, into the 
hands of fuch a man as he might rely upon. 

‘ Clarendon. 

A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many 
erronrs, without a continual bridle on the tongue.. 

Watts* 

To Bri'dlb. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 

1 bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. Addfon* 

2v To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty ftopp'd her bridled doves } 
Approv'd the little labour of the Loves. Prior ► 

3. To reftrain ; to govern. 

The difpofition of things is committed to them,, 
whom law may at all times bridle , and fuperiour 
power controul. Hooker* 

With a rtrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle fa&ion, and our hearts command. Wallers 

To Bri'dle. *v. n. To hold up the head. 
Bri'dlehand* n.f. [from bridU and 
hand.] The hand which holds the 
bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridle* 
band fomething gently ftir j but, indeed, fo gently* 
m it did rather diitil virtue than ufe violence. 

I ; Sidney. 

The heat of fumroer put his blood into a fer¬ 
ment, which affedted his bridle hand with great pain* 

Wiftman• 

BRIEF, adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 

1. Short; concife. It is now feidom ulcd 
but of word**. t 
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A play them la, my lord, fome ten word* long, 

fe Which is as brief as 1 have known a play ; 

But by*ten words, my lord, it is too long. 

Which makes it tedious. Sbakefpeare. 

I will be mild and gentle my words.— 
—And brief^ood mother, for 1 am in hake. Shak. 

i mud begin with audiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. 

More pleafant, pretty, and etteftual. Sbakefpeare. 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 
brief wars. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The brief dile is that which expreketh much in 
little. Ben fon fan. 

If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more 
profanenefs; and therefore Mr.Congreve has reafon 
to thank me for being brief. Collier, 

'2. Contracted; narrow. 

The (brine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 
Pofturcs beyond brief nature. Sbakefpeare. 

Brier, n, f, [ brief, Dutch, a letter.J 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief how many fports are ripe s 
Make choice of which your highnefa will fee firft. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The apoftolicai letters are of a twofold kind and 
difference ; i lists. fome are called brief s, btcaufe they 
are comprifed in a feort and compendious way of 
writing. Ayliffe. 

2. A ftiort extratt, or epitome. 

But how you mult begin this enterprise, 

I will yqar highoefs thus in brief advife. Fairy i$>. 

I doubt not but I (hall make it plain, as far as a 
fum or brief can snake a caufe plain. Bacon, 

The brief of this tranfadion is, thele (p rings 
that arife here are impregnated with vitriol. 

Woodward. 

3. [In law.] 

A writ whereby a man is fuxnmoned to anfwer 
to any a&ion ; or it is any precept of the king in 
writing, iffuing out of any court, whereby he com¬ 
mands any thing to be done. Cowell. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, con¬ 
taining the cafe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd. 

On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a cha¬ 
ritable collection for any publick or pri¬ 
vate lofs. • 

6 . [In mufick.] A mcafure of quantity, 
which contains two ftrokes down in 
beating time, and as many up. Harris. 

Briefly. ad*v. [from brief.] Concifely; 
in few words. 

I wiH fpeak in that manner which the fubjetf 
i *hat is, probably, and moderately, and 

Bacon. 

The raodeft queen awhile, with downcaft eyes. 
Ponder'd the fpeech; then briefly thus replies. 

Dryden. 

Briefness, n.f. [from brief .] Concife- 
nefs; (hortneis. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in fmooth- 
nefs and propriety, in quicknefs and briefnefs. 

Camden. 

BRI'ER. n. f [bpaejt, Sax.] A plant. 
The fweet and the wild forts arc both 
fpecies of the rofe . 

What fubtle hole is this, 

Whofe mouth is cover'd With rude growing briers t 

Sbakefpeare. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 

"Which at both ends was rooted deep. 

And over it three time doth leap ; 

H rmagick much availing. Drayton's Nymph’d. 

Bribery, adj. [from brier .] Rough ; 
thorny; full of briers. 

Brig, and poflibly alfo. Br 1 x, is derived 
from tbc Saxon bpicg, a bridge; which, 

' to this day, in the northern counties, 
is called a br/gg, and not a bridge. 

Gibiin's Hamden. 
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BRrGADE. n. f [brigade* Fr. It is now 
generally pronounced with the accent 
on the lall fy liable.] A divifion of 
forces ; a body of men, con filling of 
feveral fquadrons of horfe, or battalions 
of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Milton, 
Hera the Bavarian duke hit brigades leads. 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

Brigade Major. An officer appointed 
by the brigadier to affift him in the ma¬ 
nagement and ordering of his brigade; 
and he there afls as a major does in an 
army. Harr if. 

Erica di'er General, An officer who com¬ 
mands a brigade of horfe or foot in an 
army ; next in order below a major ge¬ 
neral. 

Brigand, n.f [ brigand , Fr.] A robber; 
one that belongs to a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous thievifh 
brigands in feme rocks ; but it was « degeneration 
from the nature of man, a political creature. 

BrambaU againfi Hobbes • 
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1 • A light veilel; fuch as has been for¬ 
merly ufrd by corfairs or pirates. 

Like at a warlike brigandism, apply'd 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fadjkath do hide. 

Spenfer, 

In yotxr brigantine you fad'd to fee 
The Adriatick wedded. Oiway's Vmiec Preformed, 
The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, 
and reftore the fhips, referring only to himfdf two 
brigantines, * Arbntbmot. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Tbavj>ut on all thy gorgw* arms, thy helmet 
And br'igandine of bmis, thy broad habergeon, 

VantbrAfs, and greves. MdtotPs Samfbn Agpnfiet. 

BRIGHT, adj. [beopr, Saxon.] 

1, Shining; full of light. 

Through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant (brine. 
Dark, with cxCeflivc bright , thy (kirts appear. 

Milton, 

Then (hook the facred ferine, and fudden light 
Sprung through the roof, And made the temple 
bright, Dryden, 

z. Shining, as a body refle&ing light. 

Bright Lrafs, and brighter domes. Chapman. 
Thy ejes are fcen in diamonds bright. Cay. 
Bright as the fun her eyes the gazers (hike. Pope. 

3. Clear 5 tranfpicuous; 

From the brigitefl wines 

He’d turn abhorient. *Tbomfon. 

While the bright Seine, t* exalt the foul. 

With fparkltng plenty crowns -the bowl. Fenton. 

4. Clear; evident. 

He mufb not proceed tooiwiftly, that he inaj 
with more eafe, witlj brighter evidence, and'wich 
furcr fuccefs, draw the learner on. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Refplendcnt with charms. 

Thy beauty appeal s. 

In its graces and aits, 

AH bright as an angel new dropp'd from the fky. 

Pam, .\ 

O Liberty, thou grtddrf* hcav*nly bright, 

Prnfufe of biffs, and fvegnant with delight! Adjif. 

Bnght as the fun, and like the morning fair, 
Such thloc is, and common as the air. Granville , 
To-day black omen throat the brigbteft fair 
That e'er qagag d a watchiul (pint's care. Pope. 
Thou mutt dreaded foe, bright beauty, (hire. 

Young. 

6 . Illuminated with fcicoct % fparkliii£ 
with wit. 
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GenVont, gay, and gallant nadeo* 

Great in arms, and bright in art. Anonymcuh 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ihin'd. 
The wife ft, hrigbtefi, me&neft of mankind. 
Illuftrious ; glorious. 

This is the worft, if not the only (lain, 

I* th' bright eft annals of a female reign. Cotton • 

To Bri'ghten. <v. a. [from bright. ] 

1. To make bright; to make to Ihine. 

The purple morning, rifing with the year. 
Salutes the fpring, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the (kies. Dry dm 

2. To make luminous by light from with* 
out. 

An ecllacy, that mothers only fee!, ‘ 

Plays round my heart, and brightens all my forrow. 
Like gleams of funftine in a louring Iky. Philips. 

To make gay, or cheerful. 

Hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his creft. Milton's ParaJife Lfl. 

To make illuftrious. 

The prefeat queen would brighten her character, 
if fee would exert her authority to indii virtues 
into her people. Swift. 

Yet time ennobles or degrades each line; 

It brighten'd Craggs'a, and may darken thine. Pipe. 

5. To make acute, or witty. 

Bri'ghten. <v. n. To grow bright; 
to clear up: as, the Iky brightens. 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the A tie brightens , how the fenfe refines! Pope. 

Bri'chtly.o/v. [from bright.] Splen- 
didly y with luftre. 
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BHi'chtness. n. f. [from bright,] 

1. Luftre ; fplendour % glitter. 

The biasing brigbtnefs other beauty's beam? 
And glorious light of her fun-Chining face. 

To tell, were as to drive agaiad the dream# 

Fairy Queen. 

A fwerd, by long lying (lill, will conuafl a ruft, 
which (hall deface it> brigbtnefs. South. 

The moon yut on her veil of light, 

Myfterious veil, of brigbtnefs made. 

That's both her luftre and her (bade. Hudibrau 

Vex'd with tlie prefent moment’s heavy gloom. 
Why feck we brigbtnefs from tHe years to come ? 

Prior* 

2. Acutenefs. 

The brigbtnefs of his parts, the lolidity of hi a 
judgment, and the candour and generality of hi* 
temper, didlnguifeed him in an age of great po» 

litenefs. Prior • 

» 

Bri'lt. i a nc y. si. ft [from brilliant.] Luf¬ 
tre ; fplendour. 

BRIXLIANT. adj. [Irillant* Fr.] Shin¬ 
ing; fparkliog; fplendid; full of luftre* 

So have 1 feen in larder dark 

s Of veal a lucid loin. 

Replete with many a brilliant (park, •£ 

At wife philofophers.remark, _ 

At once both dink and feine. Dorfet . 

Brilliant, n. ft. A diamond of the 
fineft cut, formed into angles, fo as to 
refract the light, and.ihine more. 

In deference to his virtues, 1 forbear 
To (hew you what the reft in orders were; 

This brilliant i» fo fpodefs and fo bright, 

He needs not tail, but iliines by his own proper 
light# Dryden . 

Bri'cli antness. ft. ft. [from brilliant.] 
Splendour; luftre. 

Brills. ». ft. The hair on the eyelids of 
a horfe.. Did. 

BRIM. n. f [/ ‘im* Jcclandiftu] 

1. The edge of any thing. 

Hii hat being in the form of a turban, daintily 
made, the lock* of his hair came down about the 
brims of it. Bacon . 
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The upper edge of any veffel. 

How my head in ointment fwirns I 
How my cup o’eriooki her trims / Crajbaw. 

So when with crackling flame* a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling water* from the bottom r:fe f 

A bow the trims they force their fiery way. 

Dry da? & JB' td. 

Thu in e bafon drop a frilling. 

Then fill the veflcl to the brim. 

You frail obferve, ai you are filling, 

The ponderous metal feems to fwim. Swift 

. The top of any liquor. 

The feet of the prieib, that bare the ark. wen 
dipped in the brim Of the water. JcJhua, iiu 15 

The bank of a fonntuin* 

It told me it waa Cynthia's own. 

Within whofe cheerful brims 

That tutious nyiqph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy limbs. * Dray tor. 

f “c Brim* *u. a . [from the noun.] To fill 
to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, 

Their full tribute never mi& 

From a thoufand rills. _ Mute *. 

This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d j 

And poplars black and white his* temples bind t 

Then brims his ample bowl; with like defign, 

The mft invoke the gods with fptinkled wine. 

. ■ , 3 . Dryden. 

To Bum. v. «• To be full to the brim. 

Now horrid hays 

Commence, the brinmheg gUflea now are hurl’d 
Wkh dire intent. Philips. 

Brimful, adj. [from brim and fuil.j 

Fnii to the top; overcharged. 

Meafure my cafe, how by thy beauty’s filling 

With feed of woes my heart brimful is charg'd. 

Sidney 

We have- try’d the utraoft of our friends 5 
Our legions are brimful , our caufe is ripe. 

* Sbakejpearci J. Ofcr 

Her brimful eyes, that ready flood. 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

1 Releas’d their watry (lore. Dryden's Fables 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand. 

His eyes brimful of tear* 5 then fighingcryM, 

Prithee, be careful of my fon. Addijons Cato. 

Bai'MFULNiss. n.f. [from brimful.] Fill- 

nefe to the top. . 

The Scot on his unfumifr’d kingdom 

Came pouring like a tide into a beach. 

With ample and brimfulnefi of his force.^ 

Sbahcjftart i nfff. V • 

5,1'MMid. n.f. [from lr.m.\ A bowl 
full to the top. 

When healths, go round, mad kindly brjmmen 
flow. 

Till the frefr garlands on their foreheads glow. 

Dry den. 

Bri'mmsnc. adj. [from brim.] • Full to 
the brim. 

And twice befidea her beeftings never fail. 

To ftofe the dairy with a brimming pail. Dry den. 

Bri'mstojje. n.f. [corrupted from Brin 

or breajlontyr that is, fiery ftone.j bul- 
1 phur. See Sulphur. 

Frbm his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flame*, that dimmed all the heaven’s l»gnt. 

Enroll’d in dulkifr fmoke and brimftone blue. 

Fairy itycen. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane is gene.ally 
fuppofed to be fulphurc'ms, though I can fee no 
. xcaibn for fuch a fuppofition *. I put a whole bun¬ 
dle of lighted brimflorte matches to the imokc, 
they all went out in an inftant. Addifcn on Defy. 
Bri'mstohy. adj. [from brimftone. J Full 
of brimftone ; containing fnlphur ; ful- 

Biu'wded. adj. [brin, Fr. a branch.] 

• Streaked; tabby; marked with ftreuks. 

Thrice the briudtd cat hath mew d. 

Sbaktfywrt 1 Macbeth* 
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She tam’d the brinded tteneft 
And fpotted mountain pard. 

My brinded heifer to the flake I lay; 

Two thriving calves fre fuckks twice a-day. Dry* 

Bri ndle. n. f [from brinded.] The 
ftate of being brinded. 

A natural brindle. Clanjfa. 

Bri ndled, adj. [from brittdle.] Brind¬ 
ed; ftreaked. 

The boar, my fiflert! aim the fatal dart, 

And ftrike the brindled monfler to the heart. 

Add tfon * Ovid. 

BRINE, n.f. 

1, Water impregnated with fait. 

The encreafing of the weight of water will en- 
creafe its power of bearing» us we fee brine, when 

it is fait enough, will bear an egg* 

Bacon s Natural Hftory. 

Diflolve froeps dung in water, and add to it « 
much fait as will make a ftrong bane ; in this li¬ 
quor fteep your com. Mortimer. 

2. The fea, as it is fait. 

All but mariners. 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the vefiel. 
Then all afire with me. Sbakeffxare's Tempeft. 

The air was calm, and on the level trine 
Sleek Panope, with all her fillers, play d. Milton. 

As, when two adverfe winds 

Engage with horrid frock, the ruffled trine 
Roan ftormy. Philips. 

Tears, as they are fait. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath walk’d thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline! 

Sbakejpeare. 

Bri # nepit. u. ft [from brint and /*/•] 
Pit of fait water. 

Then I lov’d thee. 

And frew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle, 

The frefr fp rings, brine fits, barren place, and fer¬ 
tile. Sbokejpeare. 


To BRING, -u. a. [bjnnjan. Sax. preter. 

1 brought; part. paff. brought ; bpoht, 
§ aX 

1. To fetch from another place: diftin- 
guifhed from to carry , or convey, to 

another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And HI be chief to bring him down again. Sbak. 

And as fre was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and frid, Bring me, I pray thee, a morfel of 

bread in thy hand. Kings. 

A rcgilby of lands may fumifr eafy fecunties 

of money, that frail be brought over by Granger*. 

Temple. 

2. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to 
fend by another. 

And if my wift'd alliance plctfe your king. 

Tell him he frould not fend the peace, but bring. 

Dry den. 

3* To produce; to procure, as a caufe. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, 
and more eafe, than to do what right in jiiftice 

you may. *«**• 

4. To rednee; to recal. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by 
going before them in the train they frould purfue, 
without any rebuke. - Locks. 

Nathan’s fable had fo good nn eftedt, as to bring 
the man after Cod’s own heart to a right fenfe of 
his guilt. t Spectator. 

c . To attratt; to draw along. 

In diftillation, the water afeends difficultly, and 

brine* over with it fomc part of the oil of vitriol. 

* Newton's Optieks. 

6. To put into any particular ftate or cir- 
cumftancea; to make liable to any thing. 

Having got the way of reafoning, which that 
ftudy neceflayity brings the mind to, they might be 
' able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as 
they fr all have ©ccafion. Luke. 

s*m . A ■ amp mae. j/o 1 a a ffl mm m 
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Thequefllon for bringing the king to JuftTce wu 
immediately put, and carried without any op peti¬ 
tion, that I can find. Swift'* Prcjbytenon Plea* 

7. To lead by degrees. 

A due consideration of the vanities of die world, 
will naturally bring u* to the contempt of it ; and 
the contempt of the world will as certainly bring 
us home to ouTfelvet. hdEfian^e. 

The underltanding frould be brought to the dif¬ 
ficult and knotty parts of knowledge by infenfible 
degrees. hr eke. 

8 . To recal; tofommons. 

But thofr, and more than I to mind can bring , 
Men alca j has not yet forgot to fing. Dry den. 

9. To induce 5 to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thofr 
words, would not fiiffcr him to think otiierwifc, 
how, or whenfoever, he is brought to refiefl on 
them. # Locke. 

It feems fo prepofieroua a thing to men, to make 
themfelves unhappy in order to happinefs, that 
they do not eafily bring themfelves to it. Locke. 

Profitable employments would be no lefs a di- 
verfiorv than any of the idle fport* in tafhion, if 
men could but be brought to delight in them. Locke. 

10. 9 c bring about. [See About.] To 
bring to pals; to effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

This turn of mind threw off the oppofitions of 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gain the 
moft vain and impracticable into his defigns, and 
to bring about fcveral great event*, for the ad¬ 
vantage of the publick. Addifons Freebolder. 

11. To bring forth. To give birth to ; to 
produce* 

The good queen, 

For fre is good, hath brought you forth a daughters 

Here ’tis j commends it to your bleffing. Sbakcfp. 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, firft brought forth 
Li g ht out of darknefs l Paradije Lofi. 

Bewail thy falfchood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth , to make thee memorable 
Among itlufirious women, faithful wives. 

Milton's Samfon Agonifleu 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand ; 

Another queen brings forth another brand. 

To barn with foreign fires her native land! Dryd. 

Idlenefs and luxury bring forth poverty and 
want ;*r«nd this tempts men to injuftlce, and that 

caufeth enmity and animofity. _ 

The value of land is railed, when it is fitted 

. ** v t a _ 
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12. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid bringetb he forth to light. 

fob, xxxviii. 11 - 

13. To bring in. To place in any condi¬ 
tion. 

He prottfts he loves you. 

And needs no other fuitor, but hi* liking. 

To bring you in again. Sbakejpeare'* Othello. 

To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fuch a ftrong power 
of men, as frould perforce bring in all that rebel¬ 
lious rout, and loofc people. Spenftr on Ireland. 

15. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The foie meafure of all his courteGea is, wbat 
return they will make him, and what revenue they 
will bring him in. Sooth. 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches. L.cke. 

16. To luring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long difeourfe with any; but, if 
you can, bring in fomclhing to feaion it with icii- 
gion. t , Taylor. 

There is but one God who made heaven ana 
earth, and fea and winds; but the folly and mad- 

nefs of mankind brought in the image* of god*. 

StiilingJUet% 

The fruitfulncfs of Italy, and the like, arc not 

brought in by force, l?ut naturally rife out of ti.e 

argument. ^Jon. 

Smce 
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Slnc« he could not bare a ftat among them 
h'jmfelf, he would bring in one who had more 
meric. Taller. 

Quotations are heft brought in to confirm fome 
opinion controverted. Swift . 

17. To bring off. To clear; to procure to 
be acquitted; to caafe to efcape. 

X trufted to my head, that has betrayed me; 
ftnd 1 found fault with my legs, that would other- 
wife have brought me off. L' Eftrangt. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one 
he'll bring off a crow at the bar. L'Eft range. 

The beft way to avoid this imputation,^ and to 
bring off the credit of our under (landing, is to be 
truly religious. Tilletfou. 

18 . To bring on. To engage in action. . 

If there be any that would reign, and take up 
all the time, let him find means to take them oft, 
and bring others on. Bacon. 

19. To bring on. To produce as an occa- 
fienal caufe. - 

The fountains of the great deep being broke 
open, fo as a general deftru&ion and devaluation 
was brought upon the earth, and all things in it. 

Bnmet's Theory. 

The great queftinn, which in all ages has dif- 
turbed mankind, and brought on them thofe mif- 
chiefs. Locke. 

20. T0 bring over. s To convert; to draw to 
a new party. 

This liberty fliould be made ufe of upon few 
occafions of (mail importance, and only with a 
view of bringing over his own fide, another time, 
to fomething oxgr eater and more public k moment. 

Swift's Church of England Man. 
The proteftant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 
difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church. ^ _ Swift. 

21. To bring out. To exhibit; to {hew. 

- If 1 make not this cheat bring out another, and 
the (hearers prove (beep, let me be unrolled. 

Sbakefpeart's Winter's Tale. 
Which he could bring out, where he had. 

And what he bought them for, and pai d. Hudibras. 

Theft (hake his foul, and, as they boldly prels. 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confefs. 

Dryden. 

Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of 
the denarii, was by the weight of Greek coins; 
but thofe experiments bring out the denarius hea¬ 
vier. Arbutbnat. 

22. To bring under. To fubdue; to reprefs. 

That (harp courfe which you have fee down, 
for the bringing under of thofe rebels of Ulfter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual reforma¬ 
tion. Spenfer. 

To lay, that the more capable, or the better de~ 
ferver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pulforily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Bacon. 

23. To bring up. To educate; to inftruft; 
to form. 

The wdl bringing up of the people, ferves as a 
moft fujre bond to hold them. Sidney. 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
up young men, efpecially young gentlemen, (hould 
have fomething more in him than Latin. Locke. 

They frequently converted with this lovely vir¬ 
gin, who had been brought up by her father in 
knowledge. Addifons Guardian. 

24. To bring up. To introduce to gene¬ 
ral practice. 

Several obliging deferences, condefeenfiont, and 
fubmifiions, with many outward forms and ceremo¬ 
nies, were firft of aU brought up among the politer 
part of mankind, who lived in courts and cities. 

Spectator. 

25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 

Bring up your army; but i think you’ll find. 
They’ve not prepar'd for us. Sbaktfpeare • 

26. Bring retains, in all its fenfes, the idea 
of an agent, or caufe, producing a real 
or metaphorical motion of fomething to¬ 
wards fomething j for it is oft faid, that 
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be brought bit companion out. The mean¬ 
ing is, that he was brought to fomething 
that was like wife without. 

Bri'kger. n.f. [from bring.] The perfon 
that brings any thing. 

Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office: and h : S tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fallen bcli. 

Remember’d tolling a dead friend. Shakejpcare . 

Beft you fee fafe the bringer 
Outof the hoft: 1 muft attend mine office. Shakefp. 

Bri'kger op. Inftruftor; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers 
up of the worrhieft men. Afcham's Scboolmafter. 

Bri'nish. adj. [from brine .[ Having 
the tafte of brine; fait. 

Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brinijb tears. Sbak. 

For now I (land, as one upon a rock, 

Environ’d with a wildemefs of fea. 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 
Expelling ever when forae envious furge 
Will, in his brinijb bowels, fwailoW him. Shakefp. 

Bri'nishness. n.f. [from brinijb.] Salt- 
nefs 5 tendency to faltnefs. 

BRINK, n.f. [brink, Daiuflh.] The edge 
of any place, as of a precipice or a ri¬ 
ver. 

Th’ amazed flames ftand gather'd in a heap. 
And from the precipice's brink retire. 

Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden. 

We (land therefore on the brinks and confines 
of thofe dates at the day of doom. Atterbury . 

So have 1 feen, from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geefe jump down together; 

Swim where the bird of Jove would fink. 

And, fwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 

Bri'ny. adj . [from brine .] Salt. 

He, who firft the paflage rry’d. 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide; 

Or his, at lead, in hoilow wood. 

Who tempted fi ft the briny flood. Dryden . 

Then, briny leas, and talUful fprings, farewel. 
Where fountain nymphs, confus d with Nereids, 
dwell. Addifon. 

A muriatkk or briny tafte fee ms to be produced 
by a mixture of an acid and alkaline fait; for fpirit 
of fait, and fait of tartar, mixed, produce a fait like 
fea fait. Arbutbnot. 

Bri'ony. See Bryony. 

BRISK, adj. [ brufque , Frfench.] 

1. Lively ; vivacious ; gay $ fprightly : 
applied to men. 

Pr’ythee, die, and fet me free. 

Or elfe be 

Kind and brifk and gay, like me. Denham. 

A creeping young fellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a brifk gamefome Ufa, was fo al¬ 
tered in a few days, that he was liker a (keleton 
than a living man. L'Eftrange. 

Why lhould all honour then be ta'cn 
From lower parts to load the brain $ 

When other limbs wc plainly fee. 

Each in his way, as brijk as he? Prior. 

z. Powerful; fpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine s 
Some forts, when old, continue brifk and fine. 

Denham. 

Under ground, the rude Riphsean race 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brake's product wild. 
Sloes pounded, hips, and fervis' harfheft juice. 

Philips . 

It muft needs be fome exteriour caufe, and the 
brifk acting of fome objeQs without me, whole 
efficacy I cannot refill. Locke. 

3. Vivid; bright. This is not ufed. 

Objects appeared much darker, becaufe my in- 
ftrument was overcharged; had it magnified thirty 
or twenty-five times, it had made the objcdV appear 
more brifk and pleafant. Newton. 

To Brisk up. v. n. To come up briXkly. 
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Bri'rxet. n.f [brichet, Fr.] The breaft 
of an animal. 

See that none of the wool be wanting, that their 
gums be red, teeth white and even, and the brifket 
(kin red. Mortimer. 

Bri'skly. adv. [from brifk.] Actively ; 
vigoroufly. 

We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly 
expand itfelf fo much, and fo brijkly , that it mani- 
feftly lifted up fome light bodies that leaned up¬ 
on it. Boyle • 

1 could plainly perceive the creature to fuck In 
many of the mod minute animakula, that were 
fwimming brijkly about in the water. 

Bay on the Creation• 

Briskness, n.f [from brifk .] 

1. Livelinefs ; vigour ; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do 
not conquer and extinguiffi, yet will flacken and 
allay, the vigour and brijknefs of the renewed prin¬ 
ciple. South* 

2. Gayety. 

But the moft diftinguifliing part of his cha¬ 
ndler feeras to me to be his brijknefs , his jollity, 
and his good-humour. Dryden. 

BRl'STLE. n.f. [bpipl. Sax.] The ItilF 
hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips to wide as a briftle may 
enter. Shakejpcare • 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
with briftles , which probably fpend more upon the 
fame matter, which, in other creatures, makes the 
horns; for briftles feem to be nothing elfe but a 
horn fplii into a multitude oflittle ones. Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws. 

With riling briftles, and with frothy jaws. 

Their adverfe breads with tulks oblique they 
wound. Dryden • 

To Bri'stle. *0. a. [from the noun.] To 
ereft In briftles. 

Now for the bare pickt bone of majefty. 

Doth dogged war briftle his angry creft. 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp • 
Which makes him plume himfclf, and briftle up 
The creft of youth againft your dignity. Shakefp . 

To Brittle. <u. n. To ftand creft as 
briftles. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with briftUd hair. 

In thy eye that (hall appear. 

When thou wak’ft, it is thy dear. Shakefp. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chatt’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright; 
Yet arm’d with inborn worth. ' Dryden. 

Thy hair fo briftles with unmanly fears. 

As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden. 

To Bristle a thread. To fix a briftle 
to it. 

Bri'stly. adj. [from brifk.] Thick let 
with briftles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are fome* hat 
briftly , which may help to preferye the dew. Bacon. 

It the eye were fo acute as to rival the fined 
microfcope, the fight of our own fclvet would af¬ 
fright us; the fraootheft (kin would be befet with 
rugged (cafes and briftly hairs. Bentley. 

Thus maftful beech the briftly cheftnut bears. 
And the wild alh is white with bloomy pears. 

Dryden. 

The careful mafter of the fwine. 

Forth hafted he t o tend his briftled care. Pope. 

Bri'stol ston e. A kind of foft diamond 
found in a rock near the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of cryftal are the better and larger 
fort of Briftol-ftona, and tins Kerry (tones of Ire¬ 
land. Woodward. 

Brit. n.f The name of a fifh. 

The pilchards were wont to purfue the brit, 
upon which they feed, into the havens. Carcw. 

T^Brite. 7 v. », Barley, wheat, or 
^Bright. ) hops) are faid to brite, 
when they grow over-ripe. 

BRITTLE. 
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BRFTTLE. adj. [bpxrean, Saxon.] Fra¬ 
gile ; apt to break ; not tougb. 

The wood of vines u very durable § though no 
tTtc bath the twigs, while they are green. To 
•truth r, yet the wood dried it extremely tough. 

Bacon. 

From earth all came, to earth muft all return. 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn* Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, 

What does the bufy world conclude at beft, 

. But brittle goods, that break like glafs? Granville. 

If the flone it brittle, it will often crumble, and 
paft in the form Of gravel. Arbutbnot . 

BriVtleness. a,/, (from brittle .] Apt* 

nefs to break ; fragility. 

A wit quick Without brighmeft, (harp without 

brittletieft* Afchams Scboolmcfter. 

Artificer., in the tempering of fled, by holding 
it but a minute or two longer or letter in the flame, 
give it very differing tempers, as to brittlcnefs or 
toughnefs. Style. 

Brize. tt. / The gadfly* 

A brisee, a fcorned little creature. 

Through his fair hide his angry fling did threaten. 

BROACH, n. /. [ broebe , French.] ^ 

1. A (pit. 

He was taken into fervice to a bafe office in his 
kitchen} (o that he turned a broach , that had 
worn a crown. Bacons Henry VII. 

Whofe offered entrails (hall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the \i*z\c broach. Dry A. 

a. A mufical inftrument, the founds of 
which are made by turning round a han¬ 
dle. Dia. 

3. [With hunters.] A ftart of the head 

of a young flag, growing (harp like the 
end of a fpit. , Dia. 

To Broach. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

K. To fpit; to pierce as with a fpit. 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs. 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 
Bringing rebellion broached on his (word. Sbakefp. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and 
lb aietimv. broached a great number of them upon 
bis pike, as one would carry little birds fpitted 
upon a flick. Hakrwitl . 

2, To pierce a vefiel in order to draw the 
liquor; to tap. 

. To open any ftore. 

I will notably provide, that you (hall want nei¬ 
ther weapons, victuals, nt>r aid; I will open the 
old armouries, I will broach my (lore, and bring 
forth my (lores* Knolltu 

4. To let out any thing* * 

And now the field of death, the lifts. 

Were.enter'd by antagonifts. 

And blood was ready to be broach'd. 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d. Hudibras. 

5. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft 
broached by Jofephus. Raleigh. 

Thofe who were the chief inftniments of raifing 
the nolle, made ufe of thofe very opinions them- 
felves had broached , for arguments to prove that the 
change of minifters was dangerous. Swift*$ Exam. 

Bro'acher. it. a [from broach.] 

1. A fpit. 

The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it bum'd. 
On five flurp broacberi rank'd,the roaft they turn’d j 
Theft mjrfeli ftay’d their ftomachs. Dry den. 

2. An opener, or uttcrer of any thing; the 
firft author* 

There is much unde and vanity in the attesta¬ 
tion of being the nrft broacher of an heretical opi¬ 
nion. VEftrange. 

Numerous parties denominate therofclveK, not 
from the grand Author and Finiftier of our faith, 
but from the firft broaebtr of their idolized opi- 

Dccay of Piety. 
I 
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This Opinion Is commonly, but falftly, vferih- 
ed to Arlftotl<V not as its firft broacbcr , but as its 
sbleft patron. x Cbeyne. 

BROAD. adj. [bpab, Saxon.] 

1. Wide; extended in breadth, diftin- 

guifhed from length ; not narrow. 

The weeds that his broad fpreading leaves did 
(belter 

Are pull'd up, root and all. Sbakcjpexre. 

The top may be juftly (aid to grow broader , as 
die bottom narrower. ‘Temple. 

Of all your knowledge tbit vain fruit you have, 
T 0 walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Dryd . 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

Witl^vigour drawn, muft fend the (haft below. 
The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dry den. 

He launch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole. 
Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thimders roll. 

Pope. 

2. Large. 

To keep him at a diftance from falfthood, and 
cunning, which has always abroad mixture of falfe- 
hood j this is the fitted preparation of a child for 
wifdom. Locke. 

3. Clear; open ; not Iheltered ; not af¬ 
fording concealment. 

in mean time be, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfelf bore 
In broadhouft, with the wooers, us before. Cbapm. 

It no longer fecks the (helter of night and dark- 
nefs, but appears in the broadeft light. Decay of Piety. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would 
be no more afraid than in broad funfhine. Locke . 

4. Grofs; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diftinguiftied from 
each other, as much as the lady priorefs and the 
fronf-fpeaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 

Dryden. 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad we'll ne'er connive at* Dryden. 

The broadeft mirth unfeeling folly wears. 

Left pleafing far than virtue's very tears. Pope. 

Room -for my lord 1 three jockeys in his train ; 
Six huntfmen with a (bout precede his chair } 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a flare. 

Pope. 

5. Obfccnc; fulfome; tending to ob(ce- 
nity. 

As chafte and modeft as he it efteemed, it can¬ 
not be denied, but in fome places be is broad and 
fulfome. Dryden. 

Though now arraign'd, he read with fome de¬ 
light ; 

Becauft he feems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text too 

plain. Dryden. 

6 . Bold; not delicate; not referred. 

Who can fpeak broader than he that has no 
houft to put his bead in ? Such may rail agsinft 

great buildings. - Sbekefpeare. 

From broad words, and 'caufe he fail’d 
His prefence at the tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 

Macduff lives in difgrace. Sbakejpeare. 

Broad as long . Equal upon the whole. 

The mobile are ftill for le^lting; that is to fay, 
for advancing themfelves: for it is as broad at long , 
whether they rife to others, or bring others down 
to them. L'Eft rang » 

Broad-cloth. tt. f. [from broad and 
cloth. ] A line kind of cloth. 

Thus, a wile taylor is not pinching, 

But turns at ev'ry (cam an inch in: 

Or elfc, be fure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne'er be froouth, nor hold their flitches. Swiff. 

Broad-eyed. adj. [from broad and eye.] 
Haviog a wide furvey. 

In defpite of broad-eyed watchful day, 

I would into thy bofom pour ray thoughts: 

But, ah! I wijl oqc. Sbakejpeeue. 
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Broad-leafed* adj. [from bread and 
lea/.] Having broad leaves. 

Narrow and broad-leaved Cyprus graft* 

Woodward on Etfftls. 

To Bro'aden. *v. n. [from broad.] To 
grow broad. I know not whether this 
word occurs, but in the following pat- 
fage. 

Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees. 

Juft o'er the verge of day. Thomfon.' 

Bro'adly* ad<v. [from broad.] In a 
broad manner. 

Bro'adness. tt./. [from broad.] ^ 

1. Breadth > extent from fide to fide. 

2. Coarfencfs; fulfomerefs. 

I have ufed the cleaned metaphor I could find, 

to palliate the broadnefi of the meaning. Dryden* 

Bro'adshoulderbd, adj. [from broad 
and fhoidder. ] Having a large fpace be¬ 
tween the (boulders. 

Big-bon'd, and large of liipbs, with finews 
ftrong ; 

Broadjboulderd, and his arms were round and long* 

Dryden. 

I am a tall, broadftxmldtred, impudent, black 
fellow; and, as I thought, every way qualified for 
a rich widow* SpeBator. 

Brc'adside. n./. [from broad and^fe.] 

1. The fide of a (hip, diftindt from the 
head or ftern. 

From vafter hopes than this he ftem'd to fail. 
That durft attempt the BritSih admiral 5 
From her broadfidcs a ruder flame is thrown. 

Than from the fiery chariot of die fun. Waller* 

2. The volley of (hot fired at once from 
the fide of a (hip. 

3. [In printing.] A fhcet of paper, contain¬ 
ing one large page. 

Broadsword, tt. /. [from broad and 
/word.] A cutting fword, with a broad 
blade. 

He, In fighting a duel, was run through the 
thigh with a broadfword. Wijeman . 

Bro"a dwise. ad<v. [from broad and •wi/e. ] 
According to the direction of the breadth* 

If one (hould, with his hand, thruft a piece of 
iro nbroadwife againft the flat ceiling of his cham¬ 
ber, the iron would not fall as long as the force 
of the hand perfevercs to prefs again ft it. Style. 

BROCA'DE. n. /. [ brocado , Span.] A 
filken fluff, variegated with colours of 
gold or diver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing 
rich brocades. SfcQator. 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade j « 
Forget her pray'rs, or mifs a mafquerade. Pope. 

Broca'ded. adj . [from brocade.] 

1. Dreft in brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich breaded fuit unfold. 

Where riling fiow’rs grow ftiff' with frofted gold. 

Cay • 

Bro'cace. n. / [from broke.] 

1. The gain gotten by promoting bar¬ 
gains. 

Yet fure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but (ha me left flattery. 

And filthy brocage , and unfecmly (hifrs, 

And borrow bafe, and fome good ladie* gifts. Spenf. 

2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, Iwy 
we e interpreted to be but brocage of an ufurer, 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of the people. 

Bacon. 

3. The trade of dealing in old things; the 

trade of a broker. * 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
WJiofe wotlu arc e'en the frippery of wit, 

Fi 
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From brocage Is become fo bold • thief. 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, sad pity ir. B*Jonf. 

4. The tranfaftion of bufinefs for other 
men. 

So much as the quantity of money is leflened, fo 
• much muft the lhare of -very one that has a right 
: to this money- be the ids j whether he be landhold¬ 
er, for his gr.ods j or labourer, for his hire ; or mer¬ 
chant, for hi* brocage. Locke. 

BRO'CCOLL n.f. [Italian.] Afpecies of 
cabbage. 

Content vrfth little, I can piddle here 
On broccoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient friends, tbo’ poor or out of pay. 

That touch my bell, I cannot tom away. pope. 

To B roche. See To Broach. 

So*;eoft'ryof Bonllion, at one draught of his 
bow, (booting againft David’a tower in Jerufalem, 
broebtd three fcetlefs birds. Camden. 

Brock. n.Jl [bpoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
Bro'c k et. n.f. A red deer, two years old. 
Brogue. n.f. [brog, Iriih.] 

1. A kind of ihoe. 

I thought he dept; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rude- 
nefc 

Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. Sbakefpeare. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we muft either 
take theft: halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift* 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialed, or 
manner of pronunciation. 

His brogue will deteft mine. Farjubar. 

5 To BROTDER. *v. a. [brodir, Fr.] To 
adorn with figures of needle-work. 

A robe, and a broidered coat, and a girdle. 

Exodus. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles braider'd o'er with gorgeous pride. 

Tide!/. 

Bao'inERY. n.f [from broider.] Embroi¬ 
dery ; flower-work; additional orna¬ 
ments wrought npou cloth. 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 

The bread to Kenna £1 cred, and to love. 

Lie rent and mangled. Tickell. 

BROIL, n. f [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; 
quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil. 

As thou didft leave it. Sbak^ ^t. 

He has lent the fword both of civil brails, and 
public war, amoagft us. Wake. 

Rude were their revels, and obfeene their joys; 
The broils of drunkards, and the luft of boys. 

Granville. 

To BROIL. *v. si. [bruler, Fr.] To drefs 
or cook by laying on the coals, or be¬ 
fore the fire. 

Some ft rip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails brmL Dryd. 

To Broil, •v . n. To be in the heat. 

Where have you been broiling t 
—- 1 A mong the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more* Sbakefpeare. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had 
been broiling in the fun, had the worJd Ufted from 
all eternity. Cbeyne * 

To BROKE, •Vm ». [of uncertain ctymo- 

- logy. Skinner feems inclined to derive 
it from To break , becaufe broken men 
tarn faftors or brokers • Cafaubon , from 
wfarlisp. Shinner thinks, again, that it 
may be contracted from procurer • Mr. 
Lye more probably deduces it from 
bpnccan. Sax. to be bi /.] To tranf* 
•ft bufinefs for others, or by others. It 
is ufed generally in reproach. 

He does, indeed. 

And brain with all that can, irf fuch a fuit. 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Sbakejp. 
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The gams of bargains art of a more doubtful 
nature, when men ihould wait upon others ne- 
cfcflity ; broke by lervants and inftruments to draw 
them on. Bacon. 

Brooking, particip. adj . Praftifed by 
brokers. 

Redeem from broking pawft the blemish’d crown. 
Wipe off the duff that hides our feeptre's gilt. 

- Sbakejpeare. 

Brocken, [particip. pajf. of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the 
very bent of fo long attention. Hooker. 

Bro'ken meat, n.f Fragments; meat 
that has been cut. 

Gee three or four chairwomen to attend you 
conftantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at final 1 
charges j only with the broken meat , a few coals, 
and all the cinders. Swift. 

Brokenhearted, adj . [from broken 
and heart.] Having the fpirits crufhed 
by grief or fear. 

He hath lent me to bind up the brokenhearted. 

Ifaiab . 

BRo'KBNLY.rrrfo;. [from broken.] Without 

any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fome what of 
this kind, but brokenly and glancingly } intending 
chiefly a difeourfe of his own voyage. Hakrwill. 

Bro'k e r . n.f. [from T 1 broke. ] 

1. A faftor; one that does bufinefs for 
another; one that makes bargains for 
another. 

Brokers , who, having no flock of their own, fet 
up and trade with that of other men; buying 
here, and felling there, mnd 'commonly abufing 
both fides, to make out a little paultry gain. Temple. 

Some South-fea broker, from the city. 

Will purchafe me, the more *s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte. 

To fit them to hie vulgar tafte. Swift. 

2. One who deals in old houfeliold goods. 

3. A pimp ; u match-maker. 

A goodly broker ! 

Dare you prefume to harbour wanton lines; ’ 

To whifper and coofpire againft my youth ? Sbak. 

in chufing for yourfeif, you ihew’d your judg¬ 
ment; 

Which being Hallow, you ftudl give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf. Sbakefp. 

Bro'kerace. n.f. [from broker.] The 
pay or reward of * broker. See Bro¬ 
cage. 

Bro'nchocelb. n.f. [fynyttuafai.] A 
tumour of that part of the afpera arteria, 
called the bronchus. Quincy. 

Brc'nchial. 1 adj. [#f*y*^.] Belonging 

B ro'n c h i ck. j to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 
In the bronchial or pulmonary veflels, and may foon 
be communicated from one to the other, when the 
inflammation affefts both the lobes. Arbutbnot. 

Broncho'tom Y ( 0 . f [8foy*&' and ripuru.] 
That operation which opfQS the wind¬ 
pipe by incifion, to prevent fufFocation 

in a quinfey. Quincy. 

The operation of bronebotomy is an incifion into 
the afpera arteria, to make way for ti^rir into 
the lungs, when refpi ration is obftrufted by any 
tumour comprefling the larynx. Sharp's Surgery. 

Bron is. n.f. See Brand. A /word. 

Fools fh old man, faid then the pagan wroth. 
That wecoeft words or charms may force with- 
ftond; 

Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth. 
That 1 can carve with this enchanted brand. 

/ Spenfer. 

Bronto'logy. n.f [0poi <t*i and ?>oyla.] 

A difiertation upon thunder, £) f &* 
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ffRONFE. n.f [bronsu. Fr.J 

1. Brafs. 

Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo! Henley 
Hands, 

Tuning his voice, snd balancing his hands. 

2. Relief, or ftatue, caft in brafs. 

I. view with anger and difitain. 

How little gives thee joy and pain ; 

A print, a bronze * a flower, a root, 

A flteil, a butterfly can do *t. Prior* 

BROOCH, n.f. [broke, Dutch.J 

1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels* 

Ay, mairy, our chains and our jewels.— 

Your brooches, pearls, and owebev. Shake/;ears* 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonakle; juft like the 
brooch and tbe toothpick, which we wea not now* 

Sbakejpeare* 

I know him well; he la the brooch, indeed. 

And gem of all the nation. Sbak fpeare* 

2. [With painters.] A painting all of one 

colour. Dift* 

To Brooch. * 9 .a. [from the noun.} To 
adorn with jewels. 

Not th’ imperious ihow 
Of the full-fortun’d Car far, ever fhaU 
Be broach'd with me. SBahJpeam 

To BROOD, ns. n. [bpsefean, Sax.] 

1. To fit as on eggs; to hatch them. 

Thou from the firft 

Waft prefent, and, with mighty wings outfpread. 
Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyft. 

And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton* 

Here nature fpreada her fruitful fweetnefs round. 
Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. 

Dryden* 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with fecrct joy. 
Their young fucceflion all their cares employ ; 
They breed, they brood, inftruft, and educate ; 
And make provifion for the future ftate. Dry den* 
Find out fome uncouth cell. 

Where brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings. 
And the night raven fings. Milton* 

3. To remain long in anxiety, or folicitous 

thought. \ 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dry den* 

As rejoicing mifers 

Brood o’er their precious ftores of fccret gold. 

Smith* 

4. To mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Climas, a« if there were 
ever amongft nations a brooding of a war, and drat 
there is no fore league but inapui fiance to do hurt. 

Bacon. 

To Brood. <v. a. To cherifl* by care. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone. 
You’ll fit and brood your forrows on a throne. 

Dryden* 

Brood. n.f. [from the verb.} 

1. Offspring ; progeny, it is now hardly 
tiled of human beings, but in contempt. 

The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infeftion of fo great a vice. Fairfax. 
With terrours and with clamours comp aft *d 
round. 

Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Milt • 
Or any other of that heavenly brood. 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome 
good. Milton • 

./Elian difeourfes of flocks, and their sffeftion 
toward their brood, whom they inftruft to fly. 

Browne's Vulgar Err ours* 

2* Thing bredfpecir s generated. 

Have you forgotten Lybia’s burning waftes, ^ 

Its barren rocks, parch’d earth,a ml hills of l and. 

Its tainted air, and all its broods of poifon ? jiddf 

3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 

I was wonderfully pic a fed to fee the difierent 
workings of inftinft in a hen followed by a brood 
of ducks* Spectator* 

4 . Something 
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4. Something brought forth; it production. 

Such thingi'bccomc the batch and brood of time. 

Shak/feare. 

5. The aft of covering the eggs. 

Something *1 in his foul. 

O'er which hit melancholy fits on dr**/} 

And I doubt the batch and the difclofe 

Will be fomc danger* Shahjputrc. 

Bro'ody. adj. [from brood .] In a ftateof 
fitting on the eggs; inclined to fit* 

The common hen, all the while the it broody, 
fits* and leads her chickens, and life*a voice which 
we call clocking* Ray. 

Brook, n.f. [bpoc, or byioca, Sax.] A 
running water, lefs than a river* 

A fubftitutc /hints brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by } and then his (late 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters* Sbake/#eare. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grafiy turf; and pile up every fione 
Of luitre from the brock j in memory, 

Of monument to ages* Milton. 

And to Cephifua' brook their way purfue ; 

The ftream wa* troubled, but the lord they knew. 

Drydtn . 

Springs make little rivulets, thofe united, make 
brooks ; and thofe coming together, make rivers, 
which empty themfelves into the fea. Locke. 

To BROOK. *v.a. [bpucan, Sax.] To bear; 
to endure; to fupport. 

Even they, which brook it worft that men (hould 
cell them of their dutica, when they are told the 
fame by a law, think very well and reafonably of 
it* Hooker. 

A thoufand more mifchancet than thia one 
Have learned pis to brook this patiently* Shake/#. 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This Shadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns* $bak. 

Heav'n, the feat of btifs, 

Brookt not the works of violence and war. Milton. 

Moil men can much rather brook their being 
reputed knaves, than for their honefty be account¬ 
ed fools. South. 

Reftralnt thou witt not brook ; but think it hard. 
Your prudence is not trailed as your guard* Dryd . 

To Brook* nj. n. To endure; to be con¬ 
tent. 

He, in thefc wars, had flatly refufed hit aid; 
becaufe he could not brook that the worthy prince 
Plangus was, by hii.chofen Tiridates, preferred 
before: hitn. Sidney. 

Bro'okli u e. n.f. ' [becahunga, Lat.] A 
Tort of water fpeedwell, very common in 
ditches. 

BROOM. n. f. [genifla ; bjiom, Saxon.] 

I. A fmall tree. 

Ev’n humble broom and ofiers have their ufe. 
And /hade for /Keep, and food for flocks, produce. 

Drydtn. 

2* A befom: fo called from the matter of 
which it is fometimes made. 

Not a moufe 

Shall diflurb thia hallow'd houfe } 

I am fent with broom before. 

To fweep the duft behind the door* Sbak. 

If they came into the bell apartment, to fet any¬ 
thing in order, they were faluted with a broom. 

Arbutbnot. 

Bro'omland. n. A [broom and land.] 
Land that bears broom. 

1 have known (beep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, by being put into 
broomlands . Mortimer. 

B r o'o mstaff. n.f. [from broom and fluff.*] 
The ftafF to which the broom is bound; 
the handle of a befom. 

They fell on j I made good my place: at length 
they catac to the brwmftajf with me: I defied 'em 

4iU» Sbakc/pcare 
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From the age 

That children tread this worldly ftagt, 
Broomftaff or poker they baftride. 

And round the parlour love to ride* Prior. 
Sir Roger pointed atfomething behind the door, 
which I found to be an old bromflaff. Spectator. 

Bro'omstick* n.f. The fame as broom- 

ftaff. 

When I beheld this, I fighed, and faid within 
tnyfclf, Svkvly mortal Man ia aBkoom- 
stick! Swift'% Meditations on a Broomflick. 

Broomy. adj. [from broom.] Full of 
broom. 

If land grow mofly or l roomy, then hreak it up 
•gain. Mortimer. 

The youth with Iroemy flumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the 

placer Swift. 

Broth, n.f. [bpcrtS, Sax.] Liquor in 

which flefh is boiled. 

Yon may make the broth for two days, and take 
the one half every day. Bacon. 

Inftead of light defert* and iufeious froth. 

Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth• 

Soul hern e. 

If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats broth, 
the infant will fuck the broth, almoft unaltered. 

Arbutbnot. 

Bro'thel. 1 n.f. [bordel, Fr.] A 
Bro'thelkouse. 3 houfe of lewd enter¬ 
tainment ; a bawdyhoufe. 

Perchance 

I faw him enter fuch a houfe of fale. 

Videlicet, a brothel* Sbakefputre. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown. 
Ere made the common brothels of the town s 
There virgins honourable vows receiv'd/ 

But chafte as maids in monafterics liv'd. Drydtn. 

From its old ruins brothelhoujes rile. 

Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. Dry den. 

The libertine retires to the flew* and to the bro¬ 
thel. Regers. 

BRO'THER. n.f. [bpoSSep,bpcWop,Sax.] 
Plural, brothers , or brethren. 

1. One born of the fame father and mother. 

Be fad, good brothers \ 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

That I will deeply pat the fslhion on* Shake/#. 

Whilft kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like eiiftgns all again ft like enflgnc bend. Daniel. 

Tliefe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton. 

Comparing two men, in reference to one com¬ 
mon parent, it U very eafy to form the ideas of 
brothers• Locke. 

2. Any one clofely united f afibciate. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers } 
For lie to-day that fticdt his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother. Sbakc/pcare. 

3. Any one rciembling another in manner, 
form, or profeffion. 

He alfo tnat is flothful in his work, is brother 
to him that ia a great wafter. Proverbs. 

I will eat no meat while the world ftandeth, 
left I make my brother to offend. Corinthians. 

4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, 
for man in general. 

Brotherhood* n.f. [from brother and 
hood. ] 

1. The Hate or quality of being a brother. 

This deep Ui/grace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Sbak. 
Finds brotherhood in thee no (harper (pur ? Sbak. 
So it be a right to govern, whether you call it 
fuprerae fatherhood, or fupreme brotherhood , will 
be all one, provided we know who has it. Locke. 

2. An afTociation of men for any purpofe; 
a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 
the brotherhood of St. George, created by parlia¬ 
ment, confifting of thirteen the jaoft noble and 
worthy perfons, > Duvies. 
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3. A clafs of men of the fame kind* 

He was fometimes fo engaged among tha wheel% 
that not above half the poet appeared } at other 
times, he became as confpicuous as any of ths 
brotherhood. Addif on. 

Bro'thbrly. adj. [from brother .] Na¬ 
tural ; fuch as becomes or befeems a 
brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a prieft’i re¬ 
ward j which was our brotherly love, and the good 
of our fouls and bodies. Bacon « 

Though more our money than our caufe 
Their brotherly aflifiance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow 
them } obeying their fuperiours, and embracing one 
another in brotherly piety and concord. Addif n. 

Bro'thbrly. ad*v. After the manner of 
a brother; with kindnefs and affeftion. 

I /peak but brotherly of him \ but (hould I ana¬ 
tomize him to thee as he is, I muft blulh and 
weep. Sbakfjftare. 

Brought, [participle paffve of bring. ] 

The Turks forfook the walls, and could not 
be brought again to the aflault. Knefles. 

The inftances brought by our author are but 
(lender proofs. Locke. 

BROW. n.f. [bpopa, Saxon.] 

The arch 01 hair over the eye. 

’Tag now the hour which all to reft allow. 

And fleep fits heavy upon every brow * Drydtn. 

2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about; 

For even the day before (he broke her brow. Sbak. 

So we fome antique hero's firength 
Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As thcle vaft beams exprefs the bead* 

Whole (hady brews alive they drefl. Waller. 

The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefence, face to face. 
And frowning brow to brow. Sbakcfpeare. 

Though aU things foul would bear the brows of 
grace. 

Yet grace muft look dill fo* Shake/peart. 

The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that 
day unto a little village, called Stoke, and there 
encamped that night, upon the brow or hanging 
of a hill. Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were fomewhat perplexed by efpying the Frenca 
embafiador, with the king's coach, and others at¬ 
tending him. JVotton. 

Them with fire, and hoft It arms, 

Fcarlefs aflault; and to the brow of heav'n 
Purfuing, drive them out from God and bills. 

Milton. 

To BROW. nj. a. [from the nonn.] To 
bound ; to limit; to be at the edge of. 

Tending my flocks hard by, i* ch* hilly crofts 
That brow thia bottom glade. Milton. 

To Bro'wbeat. v. a. [from brtnv and 
beat. ] To deprefs with levere brows, 
and ilern or lofty looks. 

It ia not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and 
browbeat, thofe who are hearty and exaft in their 
miniftryj and, with a grave nod, to call a re- 
foived zeal want of prudence. South. 

What man will voluntarily expole himfelf to the 
imperious browbeating 1 and fcorns of great men ? 

LEfi range. 

Count Tarifi* endeavoured to browbeat the plain¬ 
tiff, while he was /peaking j but though he was 
not fo impudent as the count, he was every whit 
as fturdy. Addif on . 

1 will not be browbeaten by the fupercUioua looks 
of ray adverfariea* * Arbutbnot and Pope • 

Bro'w bound, adj. [from brtnv and bound. ] 
Crowned 5 having the head encircled 43 
with a diadem. 

In that day's feats. 

He prov'd the bed man i* th* field} and, for hit 
meed, . 

Wai brow-bound with Che oak* Sbckrfpeare. 

Bro'wsick. 
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Bro'wsick. adj. [from brow and ftck.] 
Dejected ; hanging the head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you 
May alter nature in our brmvjick crew. Suckling. 

BROWN, adj. [bjiun, Saxon.] The name 
of a colour, con pounded of black and 
any other colouR 

Brown, in high Dutch) is called brawn 5 in the 
Netherlands) bruyun j in French) coleurbrunt ; in 
Italian) brum. Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently) if the hair 
were a little browner* Sbaktjprart. 

From whence high Ithaca overlooks the floods, 
Bnwn with o’ercharging ihades and pendent 
woods. Pope. 

Long on traveled heaths. 

With defolation brown, he wanders wafle. Thom fen. 
Bro'wkbill. n.f. [from brown and bill.] 
The ancient weapon of the Engliih foot; 
why it is called brown, I have not* dif- 
covered ; but wc now fay brown mufiet 
from it. 

And bntonbills, levied in the city. 

Made bills topafs the grand committee. Hudibras. 

Bro'wnish. adj • [from brown.] Some¬ 
what brown. 

A brtrwmjb grey iron-ftone, lying in thin ftrata, 
is poor, but runs freely. Woodward* 

Bro wnn ess. n . f . [from brown .] A brown 
colour. 

She would confeft the contention In her own 

mind, between that lovely, indeed moft lovely, 
brownnefi of Mufidoms’s face, and this colour of 

mine. Sidney. 

Bro'wnstbdy. n. / [from brown and 
ftudy.] Gloomy meditations; ftudy in 
which we direct our thoughts to no cer¬ 
tain point. 

They live retired, and then they dose away their 
time in drowfinefs and brenjunfludict ; or, if brilk 
and adive, they lay themleives out wholly in 
making common places. Norris* 

To BROWSE. *u. a. [broufer, Fr.] To 

eat branches, or (hrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, awl broufed , and forely hurt* Spenfcr . 

Thy palate then did deign 
The rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge: 

Yea, like the flag, when fnow the pafiure (beets. 
The baiks of trees thou broufedft* Shahef peart . 

To Browse. <u. n . To feed: it is ufed with 
the particle on* 

They have feared away two of my beft (beep j 
if any where 1 have them, *tis by the fea-6de, 
browjing on ivy. Sbakefpeare. 

A goat, hard prefled, took fan&oary in a vine- 
yard ; fo foon as be thought the danger over, hr 
fell prefiently a brotofing upon the leaves. L'Eflrange. 

Could cat the tender plantj and, by degrees, 
Jfronvjt on the (hrubs, and crop the budding trees. 

Blackma >. 

The Greeks were the defendants of favages, 
ignorant of agriculture, and brotojing on herbage, 
like cattle. Arbutbnot. 

Browse. n . f . [from the verb.] Branches, 
or (hrubs, fit for the food of goats, or 
other animals. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues. 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the brtnvfe. D/yd. 

On that cloud-piercing hill, 
Pliniimmon, from afar, the traveller kens, 
Aftonifh'd, how the goats their fhrubby brtrcofe 
Gnaw pendent; Philips. 

T BRUISE. *v. a* [briftr, Fr.] To cru(h 
or mangle with the heavy blow of fome- 
thing not edged or pointed; to truth 
by any weight; to beat into grofs pow¬ 
der ; to beat together coarfely. 

Fellows in arms, and my moft loving friends. 
Bruit'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Sbakeff. 


And fix far deeper in his head their flings, 

Than temporal death fhall bruife the vigor’s heel, 
Or theirs whom he redeems* Milton . 

As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus’d. 
And ftars with rocks together crush'd and bruis'd* 

Waller . 

They heat their breafls with many nbruj/ingblow. 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryd. 

Bruise, n.f. [from the verb.] A hurt 
with fometbing blunt and heavy* 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 
This fit for bruife , and that for blood* Hudibras . 

1 fince have labour'd 
To bind the bruifet of a civil war. 

And flop the iflues.of their wafting blood. Dryd* 

Bru'isewort. n.f* An herb; the fame 
with Comfrey. 

BRUIT, n. f* [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; 

noife; report. 

A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was (lain* Sidney. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which 
moved him to fend to Sir William Herbert to re¬ 
main his friend* Hayward* 

I am not 

One that rej nice* In the common wreck. 

As common bruit doth put it. Sbakrfpeare. 

To Bruit. *u* a. [from the noun.] To 
report; to noife abroad ; to rumour. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 
much in ufe. 

His death. 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beft temper’d courage in his. troops* 

Sbakefpeare. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing lef than to 
go to Guiana. Raleigh. 

Brumal, adj . [ brumalis, Lat.] Belong¬ 
ing to the winter. 

About the brumal folftice, it hath been obfer- 
ved, even unto a proverb, that the lea is calm, and 
the winds do ceafe, till the young ones are exclud¬ 
ed, and forfake their nefts* Brncn. 

Brun,Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, bopn, 
boupn, bpunna, bupna ; all fignifying a 
river or brook. Gibfon. 

Brune'tt. n* f* [bmnette, French.] A 
woman with a brown complexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this 
fafhion, to infuit the olives and the brunettes* 

Add if on. 

Bru'nion. n* f. [brugnon, Fr.] A fort of 
fruit between a plum and a peach* 

Trevotot. 

Bru'nt. n.f [brunft, Dutch.] 

1. Shock ; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, 
than venture him* ’ Sidney. 

. God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray’r. 
From the dry<ground to fpring, th} thiift t* allay 
After the brunt rf battle. Milton. 

Faithful mini fieri are to ftand and endure the 
brunt: a common foldier may fly, when it is the 
du r y of him that holds the ftandard to die upon 
the place* ' South. 

2. Blow; flroke. 

A wicked ambufh, which lay hidden long 
In the ctofe covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble 1 1* abide the brunt fo flrong. Spcnftr. 

The friendly rug preferv'd the ground. 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound. 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

A nd heavy 1 brunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 

BRUSH, n. f. • [broffe, Fr. from brufeus, 
Lat.] 

1. An mftrument to clean any thing, by 
rubbing off the dirt or foil. It is gene¬ 
rally made of briftlea fet in wood* 
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2. It is ufed for the larger and Wronger 
pencils ufed by painters. 

Whence comes ail this rage of wit? this arming 
all the pencils and brulbes of the town againft me ? 

Stillingfieet « 

With a fmall brufh you muft fmear the glu- well 
upon the joint of each piece. M ^ xon . 

3. A rude affault; a (hock; rough treat¬ 
ment; which, by the fame metaphor, 
we call a j'couring. 

Lee grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong. 
And tempt not yet the brufbes of the war* Sbak. 

It could not be poflible, that, upon fo little a 
brufh as Waller had fuftained, he could not be able, 
to follow and difhirb the king. Clarendon . 

Eife, when we put it to the puih. 

They had not giv’n us fuch a brufh* Hudibras • 

To Brush. *u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fweep or rub with a bruih. 

If he be not in love with fomc woman, there is 
no believing old figns: he brujbts his hat o’ morn¬ 
ing ; what (hould that bode f Sbakefpeare* 

a. To (hike with quicknefs, as in brufo- 
ing. 

The wrathful bead about him turned light. 

And him fo rudely palling by, did brufh 
With his long tail, that horfe apd man to ground 
did rufh. Spenfer's Fairy tQuepn* 

Has Samnufi brufh'd thy eydids with his rod ? 

Dryden* 

His fon Cupavo brujb'd the briny flood. 

Upon his ftern a brawny centaur flood. Dryden • 

High o'er the billows flew the raafty toad. 

And near the fiiip came thund'ring on the flood. 

It a I moft brufh'd the helm* Pope* 

j* To paint with a brufh. 

You have commiflioned me to paint your fftop, 
and I have done my beft to bmfh you up like your 
neighbours* Pope* 

4. To carry away, by an aft like that of 
brufoing; to fweep. 

And from the boughs brufh off the evil dew. 
And heal ibe harms of thwarting thunder blew. 

Milton * 

The receptacle of waters, into which the 
mouths of all rivers muft empty themfelves, ought 
to have fo fpacious a fur face, that as much water 
may be continually brujhed oft* by the winds, and 
exhaled by the fun, as, l-efides what falls again, hr 
brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley • 

5. To move as the brufh. 

A thoufand nights have brufh'd their balmy 
wings 

Over thefe eyes. Dryden • 

To Brush. *u. n* 

1. To move with hafle : a ludicrous word, 
applied to men. 

Nor went his fate, nor caft a pitying eye. 

Nor took him down, but brtfb'd regardlefs by. 

Dryden • 

The French had gather’d all their force. 

And William met them in their way ; 

Yet off they brufh'd, both foot and horfe. Prior • 

2. To fly over ; to (kim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous a&s inflames the mind. 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

And, brufbing o'er, adds motion to the pooh Dryd* 

Bru'sher. n.f* [from brufh.] He that 
ufes a brufh. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were 
like brufbers of noblemen's doaths. Bacon. 

Brushwood, n.f. [from brufh and wood. 
I know not whether it may not be cor¬ 
rupted from browft wood.] Rough, low, 
clofe, fhrubby thickets-; fmall wood fit 
for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fho 
blows. 

Till in a cheerful biaxe the flames arofc* 

Hh W.th 





fame /mall unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by 
ujhy fubftance of the nerve, from the koife 
wherewith it 
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With br^kvo&d* and with cb : p«, /He ftrengthens 
And adds at la ft the houghs of rotten trees. Dryden. 

Brushy, adj. [from brufb.] Rough or 
fliaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufoe&ed, that it might have proceeded from 

in 

the bnt ^ 

was cut. Beyle 

7<?Bru'3Tle. nj.n. [bpaprlian, Sax.] To 
crackle; to snake a ftnall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tal. adj. [brutal* French ; from 
brute.] 

S. That which belongs to a brute; that 
which we have in common with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftra- 
tagems of human reaion. L'EJlrange. 

2. Savage ; cruel; inhuman. 

The brutal bus'nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants care. Dry Jen. 

BRu'TALifY. n. f. [brutalite* Fr.] Sa- 
vagenefs; churllfhnefs ; inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, hat the air, and 
efcapes not the opinion, of Brutality . Locke. 

To Bru'talize. *v. n* [( brutalifer , Fr.] 
To grow brutal or favage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he mixed, in a kind of tranfport, with his coun¬ 
trymen, brutalized with them in their habit and 
manners, and Would never again return to his fo¬ 
reign acquaintance. Addifon. 

To Brutalize. <v. a . To make brutal 
or favage. ' ~ 

Bru'tally. atbv. [from brutal .] Chur- 
lifhly; inhumanly; cruelly* 

Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at hex head, very brutally indeed. 

Arbutbmt . 

BRUTE, adj. [brut us , Latiu.] 

1. Senfelefs; unoonfeious. 

Nor yet arc we fo low and bafe as their atheifm 
would deprefi us j not walking ftatucs of clay, not 
the fons of brute earth, whofe final inheritance is 
death and corruption. Bentley. 

2. Savage ; irrational; ferine. 

£vcn brute animals make ufe of this artificial 
way, of making divers motions to have fcvcral fig- 
nifi cation*, to call, waro, chide, cherifh, threaten. 

Holder. 

In th e-promulgation of the Mofaick law, if f 
much as a brute bcaft touched the mountain, it 
was to be ftruck through with a dart. South. 

3. Beftial; in common with be alls. 

Then tofubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 
Bmte violence, and proud tyrannic p jw’r. Milton. 

4. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

The brute philofophcr, who ne’er has prov’d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Brute, n. f. [from the adj eft ive.] An 
irrational creature ; a creature without 
reafon; a favage. 

What may this mean ? Language of man pro¬ 
nounc’d 

By tongue of brute , and human fenfe exprefs’d l 

Milton . 

To thofc three prefent impulfes, of fcrtfe r me¬ 
mory, and inAinffc, mod, if not all, the fagacities 
nf brutes may be reduced. Halt. 

Brutes may be coofidcred as either aerial, terref- 
trial, aquatkk, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial 
which "have wings, wherewith they can fop port 
themfclve. in the air: terrefirial are thofc, whofe 
only place of reft: is upon the eavth 5 aquatick are 
thofe, whole conftant abode is upon the water. 

- Locke• 

Heav’n from all creatures Hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescrib'd, this prtfent ftate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirita 
know; 

Or who could fuller being here below ? Pope. 
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To Brute. <v. a. [written ill for bruit.'] 
To report. 

This, once bruted through the army, filled them 
all with heavinefs. Knolleu 

Bru'teness. n. f. [from brute.} Bruta¬ 
lity ; a word n6t now ufed. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy bruteuefs Ihcnd’ft thy comely age. 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 

.1 To 


To Brv'tify. v. a. [from brute .] 
snake a man a brute. 

O thou fallacious woman 1 am I then brut fed f 
Ay j I feel it here j 1 fprout, I bud, 1 am ripe 
horn mad. Congreve. 

Bru'tish. adj. [from brute.] 

1. Belli r! ; reiembling a beafl. 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train. 

With monftrous Dupes and forceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brufjh forms. 

Milton. 

2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough; 
favage; ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutijb men, are commonly more 
able to bear pain than others. Grew. 

3. Grofs ; carnal. 

For thou thyfclf haft been a libertine. 

As fcnfual as the brutijb Ding itfelt. Sbalejpeare. 

After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of him- 
felf, by much ado he Daggers to his table again, 
and there a£ls over the fame brutijb feene. South . 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fo brutijb , that they could be 
ignorant to cadi upon the name of God. Hooker. 

Bru'tishly. ad*v. [from brutijb .] In the 
manner of a brute; favagely ; irration¬ 
ally ; grofsly. 

I am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutijbly to 
fubmit to any man’s diftates. King Charles. 

For a man to found a confident pradbee upon a 
difputablc principle, is brutijbly to outrun his rea¬ 
fon. South. 

Bru'tish ness, n.f [from brutijb . ] Bru¬ 
tality ; favagenefs. 

All other courage, be Ac* that, ia not true va¬ 
lour, but brutijht.efs . Spratt. 

Bry'ony. n . f . \bryouift* Latin.] A plant. 

Bub. n. f. [a cant word.] Strong malt 
liquor. 

Or if it be his fate to mc*t 

With folks who have more wealth than wit. 

He loves cheap port, and double bub 9 

And fettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

BU'BBLE. ». f. [bobbel, Dutch.] 

1. A froall bladder of water; a film of 
water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere; air 
withirvand a little /kin of water without: and it 
feeraetb fomewhat ft range, that the air fhould rife 
fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and when it 
cometh to the top, fhould be ftayed by fo weak a 
cover as that of the bubble is. Bacon . 

The colours of bubbles , with which children 
play, are various, and change their ficuation vari- 
oufly, without any refpe& to confine or ihadow. 

Newton. 

2. Any thing which wants fblidity and 
firmnefs ; any thing that is there fpe- 
cious than real. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced'to participate, 
not lightly upon the ftrength of the proceedings 
there, which was but a bubble* but upon letters 
from the lady Margaret. Bacon. 

Them a foldier. 

Seeking the bubble reputation. 

Even in the cannon’s mOuthf. Sbakefpeare. 

Was, he fung, is toil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble , 

Fighting Dill, and trill deftjoying* Dry den. 
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3. A cheat; a falfe (how. 

The nation then too late will find. 

Director* promifes but wind. 

South-lira at beft a mighty bubble • 

\. The perfon cheated. 

Ceafe, deareft mother, ceate to chide ; 

Cany ’a a cheat, and I’m a bubble *5 
Yet why this great excefs of trouble ? Prior* 
He has been my bubble thefe twenty years, and, 
to my certain knowledge, under ftands no mori of 
his own affairs, than a child in Twaddling clothes. 

4 - Arbuthnet. 

To Bu'bble. <u. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To rife in bubbles. 

Alas f a ertmfon river of warm blood. 

Like to a bubbling fountain ftixr’d with wind. 

Doth rife and fall. Shake [pure. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing: 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble. 

Like a hellbroth boil and bubble* Slakefpeere . 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. 

Drydertm 

The fame fpring fuflFers at fome times a rery 
manifeft remiffion of its heat; at others, as mi¬ 
ni ft ft an increafe of it; yea, fame times to that 
excels, as to make it boil and bubble with extreme 
heat. Woodward, 

2. To run with a gentle noife. 

. For thee the bubbling fpringa appear’d to mourn. 
And whifperjng pines made vows for thy return. 

Dryden • 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirftvfvvain. 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or funfhine to the bee. 

Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. Pope w 

To Bu'bblb. *v. a. To cheat; a cant 
word. 

He tells me, with greit pafiion, that (he has 
bubbled him out cf his youth; and has drilled him 
on to five and fifty. AdJi/on • 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau 
better with a toy. Arbutbnot. 

Bu'bbler. n.f. [from bubble .] A cheat. 

What words can fufiice to exprefs, how infi¬ 
nitely I efteem you, above all the great ones in this 
part of the world * above all the Jew , j ibbers, and 
bubblers / „ Dirby to Pope . 

Bu'bby. n. f A woman’s break. 

Foh! fay they, to fee a hand fame, bri/k, genteel, 
young fellow, fo much governed by a Juatmg old 
woman; why don’t you go and fuck the bubty t 

Arbutbnot . 

Bu'bo. n.f. [Lat. from the groin.} 

That part of the groin from the bend¬ 
ing of the thigh to the ferotum ; and 
therefore all tumours in that part arc 
called buboes . Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo* 
opened it, and endeavoured deterfion. Wifeman . 

Bubonoce'le. ». f. [Lat. from 

the groin, and xfa 3, a rupture.] A par¬ 
ticular kind of rupture, wheh the intef- 
tines break down into the gioin. Quincy* 

When the inteftine, or omentum, falls through 
the rings of the abdominal mufcles into the groin, 
it is called btmta ingumafis* or If iruo the ferotum, 
Jcretain: thefe two, though the firft only is pro¬ 
perly fo calie J, arc known by the name of bubonocele * 

Sharp * 

Bu'buklb. n.f A red pimple. 

His face is all bubuklts* and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. Shakefpeare • 

Bucani'ers. f. A cant word for the 
privateers, or pirates of America. 
Buccbll a'tion. n.J'. [< buccella , a mouth¬ 
ful, Lat.] In fome chyinical authors, 
fignifics a dividing into large pieces. 

H rrit • 

BUCK. n.f. [ bauebe , Germ, fuds, or lye.] 
1. The liquor in which clothe* arewafhed. 

Buck t 
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Buck ! 1 would I could «a(h myfelfof the buck t 
I warrant you, buck, and of the feafon too it (hall 
appear. _ Sbakfpeere. 

2. The clothes wafhed in the liquor. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, 
/he wa/hes bucks here at home. Shakefpeare. 

BUCK. n.f. [£&k&, WeUh; loci f, Dutch; 
bouc 9 Fr.} The male of the fallow deer; 
the male of rabbits, and other animals. 

Bucks , goats, and the like, are faid to be tripping 
or fall ant, that is, going or leaping. Penchant* 

$o Buck. nr. a. [from the noun.] To 

wa(h clothes. 

Here is a bafket; he may creep in here, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 

burking* Shakefpeare, 

To Buck. nr. n. [from the noun.] To 
copulate as bucks and does. 

The chief time of fefcting traps, is In their back¬ 
ing time. Mortimer. 

Bu ckbasket. n.f The bafket in which 
clothes are carried to the walh. 

They conveyed- me into a buchbajket j rammed 
xne in with foul flrirts, foul (lockings, and greafy 
napkins. Shakefpeare. 

Bo'ckbean. n.f. [bockfboonen M Dutch.] A 
plant; a fort of trefoil. 

The bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buck- 
bane , gentian, of which tea may be made, or wines 
by Inruhon. Floyc*. 

Bu'cKET.-*.yi \baqutt 9 French.] 

1. The veffel in which water is drawn out 
of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well. 

That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down unfetn, and full of water. Sbak. 

Is tbefea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, 
or to be emptied with buckets t Bentley. 

2. The veflels in which water is carried, 

particularly to quench a fire. 

Nowftreets grow throng’d, and, bufy^as by day, 
Some ran for buckets tj the hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 
And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 

Dry Jen. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring (howj 
To a lefa noble fubfta nee chang’d. 

Were now but leathern Buckets rang’d. Swift. 

BU'CKLE. n.f. [bwel % Welfh, and the 
fame in the Arraorick ; bench , French.] 

1. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch, 
made to fallen one thing to another. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. 

With buckles of (he pureft gold. Shakefpeare. 

The chlamys war a fort of fhort cloak tied w:th 
a buckle, commonly to the right fhouldcr. Arbutb. 

Three leal-rings ; which after, melted down. 
Form’d a vaft buckle for bis widow * gown. Pope. 

2. The Hate of the hair crifped and curled, 
by being kept long in the fame ftate. 

The gteateft beau was dreffcd in a flaxen peri¬ 
wig ; the wearer of it goes in his own hair at 
home, and lets his wig lie in buckle for a whole 
half year. Spectator. 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon’s feif might 
own. 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian done. Pope. 

To Bu'cK l i. a. [from the nonn.] 

l. To fallen with a buckle. 

Like fi phi re * pearl, in rich embroidery, 
a. Buckled below fair knighthood's bending kner. 

Shakefpeare. 

France, whole armour conieicnce buckled oh. 
Whom seal and charity brought to tbc field. Sbak. 

Thus ever, when 1 buckle on my helmet. 

Thy fears siifl hire. * philips. 

When you carry your mafter’s riding coat, wrap 
your own in it, and buckle them up cUwfe with a 

ftrap. Swift. 
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2. To prepare to do any thing: the meta¬ 
phor is taken from buckling on the ar¬ 
mour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, role amain. 

And catching up in hafte his three fquare (hield. 
And fluning helmet, foon him buckled to the field. 

, Spenfer. 

To join in battle. 

The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 
was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the avant- 
guard were buckled with them in front. Hayward. 

4. To confine. 

How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ? 

^ That the ft retching of a fpan 
Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefpeare. 

To Bu'ckle. nr. n. \buckcn % Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whole fever-weaken'd joints. 

Like ftrcngthlcfs hinges, buckle under life. 
Impatient of h*s fir, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. Shakefpeare. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to ; to attend. 
See the aSive, 2d fenfe. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave. 

At dead of night, Xhall raife Iris Ion, and cry, 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a bead you He! 
Go, buckle to the law. Drydcn . 

This is to be done in children, by try ing them, 
when they are by laxinefs unbent, or by avocation 
bent another way, and endeavouring to make them' 
buckle to the thing propofed. Locke. 

To buckle nvitb. To engage with; to 
encounter; to join in a clofe fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 

For Angle combat, thou (bait buckle with me. 

Shakefpeare. 

Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft pro* idc ; 

Is th*s an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden . 

BU'CKLER. n.f [bwrccleJ, Welfii; bou- 
cilery Fr.] A (hield; a defenfive weapon 
buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and while I forc'd my way 
Through troops of ibes, which did our paftTage ftay: 
My buckler o'er my aged father caft. 

Still fighting, dill defending, as I paft. Dryden. 

This medal compliments the emperor as the Ro¬ 
mans did difUtor Fabius, when they called him tl>c 
buckler of Rome. jiddifon. 

To Bu'ckler. nr. a. [from the noun.] 
To fupport; to defend. 

Fear, not, fweet wench, they (hall not toneb 
« thee, Kate ; 

I’ll buckler thee againft a million. SbaitCptore* 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

N jw buckler falihood with a pedigree ? Sbakefp , 

Bu'cKLER-THOaN. n.f. Chrill’s thorn. 

Bu'ckmast. n.f. The fruit or maft of 
the beech tree. 

Bu'crram. n.f [ bougran , Fr.] A fort of 
ftrong linen cloth, (liffened with gum, 
ufed by taylors and ftay makers. 

I have peppered two of them j two, I am fur?, I 
have paid, two rogues in buckram fuits. Sbakefp . 

Bu'ckrams. n. f The fame with wild 
garlic k. 

Bu'cKiHORK Plantain, n.f. [ corono - 
pus, Lat. from the form of the leaf.] A 
plant. MtUer. 

Bu^ckthorn, n.f. [rhamnusy Lat. fup- 
pofed to be fo called from bucc. Sax. 
the belly.] A tree that bears a purging 
be/ry. 

Bu'ckwhiat. n. f. [bucknueitey Germ. 
fagepyrum, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

BuC o'l 1 c K. adj. [BqvxoMxcc, from 

LI Pi 


a cowherd.] Paftoral. 
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BUD. n. f \boutpny Fr.] The firft Ihoot 
of a plant; a gem. 

Be as thou was wont to be. 

See as thou waft wont to fee: 

Dian's bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath fuch force and blefled power. Sbdkfp. 
Writers fay, as the rood forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blading in the bud, 

Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Sbabefpttre. 

When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine. 

Why do you to her garland join 
The meaneft bud that falls from mine ? Prior « 

Infetts wound the tender buds, with a long hol¬ 
low trunk, and depofit an egg in the hole, with a 
(harp corroding liquor, that caufcth a fwtiling in 
the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley. 

To Bud. nr. n. [from tht noun.] 

1. To put forth young fhoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook-of the 
field. Eccl. 

2. To rife as a gem from the ftalk. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
fuch a conflict quickly budded out. Clarendon. 

Hcav'n gave hinrall at once, then fnatch’d away. 
Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey: 

Juft like that flower that buds and withers in a day. 

Dryden. 

Tho* lab'ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear'd — # 

And felt for budding horns on their finooth fore¬ 
heads rear’d. Dryden s Silcnus » 

j. To be in the bloom, or growing. 

Young budding virgin, fair and frelh and fweet. 
Whither away, or where is thy abode i Sbakefp. 

To Bud. nr. a. To inoculate ; to grafF by 
inferring a bnd into the rind of another 
tree. 

Of apricocks, the largeft is much improved by 
budding upon a peach dock. Temple. 

To BUDGE, nr. n. [ bouger , Fr.] To ftir ; 
to move off the place 3 a low word. 

All your prifoners are 

Jp the lime grove, which weather fends your cell. 
They cannot budge till your rclcafe. Shakefpeare. 
The moufe ne’er (hunn’d the cat, A they did 
budge 

From rafcaui worie than they. Shakefpeare. 

I thought th' hadft fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibras. 

Budge, adj. [of uncertain etymology.] 
Surly; ftiff; formal. 

O fooliftmefs of men l that lend their ears 
To thole budge doctors of the Hoick fur. Milton. 

Budge, n. f. The dreffed /kin or fur of 
lambs. " Dtft. 

Bu'doer. n.f. [from the verb.] One 
that moves or ltirs from his place. 

Let thc'firft budget die the other’s Have, 

And the gods doom him after. Shakefpeare. 

Bu'dcet. n.f [ bogettey French.] 
x. A bag, fuch as may be eafily carried. 

If tinkers fiiay have leave to live. 

And bear th * fowlkin budget ; 

Then my account I well may give. 

And in the (locks avouch it. Shakefpeare. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe bofom, or budget % 
moft of Perkin's fecrets were laid up, was come 
into England. Bacon. 

His budget with corruptions cramm’d. 

The contributions of the damn’d. Swift. 

2. It is nfed for a (lore, or ftock. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, 
when the fox’s whole budget of inventions failed 
him. L' Efrange. 

Buff. n.f. [from buffalo.] 

i. A fort of leather prepared from the 

/kin of the buffalo; ufed for waift belts, 

pouches, and military accoutrements. 

H h a A ropy 
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A ropy chain of rheums, a tiftge rough. 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a fkin of buff. Dryden. 

2. The ikios of elks and oxen dreffed in 
oil, and prepared after the fame manner 
as that of the buffalo. 

3. A military coat made of thick leather, 
fo that a blow cannot eafily pierce it. 

A fiend, a fairy, pitileft and rough, 

JK wolf, nay worfe, a fellow all in buff Sbakefp. 

To BUFF. a. [buffe, Fr.] To ftrikc: 
it is a word not in ufe. 

There was a fhock. 

To have buff'd out the blood 

From aught but a block. Ben Jonfin. 

BU'FFALO. n* f* [Ital.] A kind of wild 
ox. 

Become the unworthy browfe 
Of buffaloes, fait goats, and hungry cows. Dry Jen. 

Bu'rrET. *. f. [i buffeto, Ital.] A blow 
with the fill; a box on the ear. 

D, I could divide myfclf, and go to buffets , for 
moving fucb a difh of ikimmed milk with fo ho¬ 
nourable an aflion. Shakefpeare* 

A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Has ta‘en with equal thanks. Shakefpeare. 

Co, baffled coward, left I run upon thee. 

And with one buffet lay thy ftruflure low. Milton* 
Round his hollow temples, and his cars. 

His buckler beats; the fun of Neptune, ftunn'd 
With theft repeated buffets , quits the grodnd. 

Dtydert. 

B ur fe't, n. f. [buffette , Fr.] A kind 
of cupboard; or fet of (helves, where 
plate is fet out to (hew, in a room of 
entertainment. 

The rich buffet well-colou;’d ferpents grace. 
And gaping Tritons (pew to wafh your face. Pope • 

To Buffet. *u. a* [from the noun.] To 
ftrikc with the hand ; to box; to beat. 

Why,, woman, your hulband is in his old lunes 
again; he fo buffets himfcl f on the forehead, crying. 
Peer out, peer out! that any madnefi, 1 ever yet 
beheld, ftemed but tamenefs. Shakefpeare. 

Our ears are cudgell'd ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fift of France. Sbakefp. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews; throwing it afide. Sbakefp. 

Inftantly I plung’d into the fea. 

And buffeting the billows to her reftue. 

Redeem'd her lift with half the lofs of mine. 

0 t^way. 

To Bu a ffrt. •v.n. To play a boxing* 
match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like 
a butcher. Sba ktfp tare's Henry V. 

Bv'V fiter. n. f [from buffet .] A boxer; 
one that buffets. 

Bu^pri.E. n. f [bauffle, Fr.] The fame 
with buffalo ; a wild ox. 

To Bu'Vple. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
puzzle; to be at a lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
buffing, well-meaning mortal, Piftorides, who li -s 
equally under the contempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu^ftleheaded, adj. [from baffle and 
bead.] A man with a large head, like a 
buf&io; dull; ftupid ; fooliih. 

BUFFO'ON. n.f* \buffon , French.] 

1. A man whofe proleffion is to make fport, 
by low jells and antick poftures ; a jack* 
padding. 

No prince would thinkJilmfelf greatly honoured, 
to have his proclamation canvsited on a publick 
ftage, and become the fport of luffom*. Watts. 

2, A man that pra&ifos indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of dr ills and buffoons, to be in* 
folent to thofe that will bear it, and flavtfti to 
•tbers. LEfrange. 


The bold buffoon, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimickt, but with jeft obfeene. 

Garth. 

Buffo'onehy. n.f. [from buffoon.'] 

1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
cfcapes not the opinion, of brutal' ty) learning be¬ 
comes pedantry, and wit buffoonery • Locke. 

2m Low jells; ridiculous pranks ; feurrile 
mirth. Dry dev places the accent, im¬ 
properly, on the fir ft fy liable. 

W here publick mini ft era encourage buffoonery. 
It is no wonder if buffoons fet up for publick mi¬ 
ni ften. L Efirange. 

Aod while It lifts, let buffoonery fucceed. 

To make us laugh 9 for never was more reed. 

Dryden. 

BUG. n. f. A (linking infe£l bred in old 
houfehold fluff. In the following paf- 
fage, wings are erroneoufly aferibed to 
it. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, which (links ar.d ltings. 

' _ _ Pope. 

Bug. 7 n. f. [It is derived by fome 

Bu'gbear. J from big, by others from 
fug ; bug, in Welfh, has the fame mean¬ 
ing.] A frightful obje&; a walking 
fpeftre, imagined to be fcen : generally 
now ufed for a falic terrour to frighten 
babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whittling wind they 
hear. 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear. 

Yet both do ftrive their fearfulnefs'to feign. 

Fairy Queen. 

Sir, fpare your threats 5 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. 

» Sbakejpearc. 

Haft not flept to-night ? would he not, naughty 
man, let it fleep ? a bugbear take him. Sbakefp . 

We have a horrour for uncouth monfters; but, 
upon experience, all thefe bugs grow familiar and 
eafy to us. VEfirange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, fink deep, fo as not cafily, it 
ever, to be got out again. Locke • 

To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 

As want of figure, and a fmalt eftatf. 

Bu'gginese. n.f. [from buggy.] 

(late of being infected with bugs. 
Bu'cgy. adj . [from bug.] Abounding 
with bugs. 

Bu'gle. In. /. [from bugen, Sax. 
Bu'clehorn. j to bend, Skinner ; from 
bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius ;' froro 
bugle, the bonafus, Lye.] A hunting 
horn. 

Then took that (quire an horny bugle final!, 
Which nung ad own ids fide in twitted gold. 

And tafiels gay. Fairy Queen. 

I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an invisible bald rick. Sbakefp. 

He gave his bugle horn a blaft. 
That through the woodland ceno’d far and wide. 

Tickell. 

Bu'gle. n* f. A fhining bead of black 
giafs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber. 

Perfum'd for a lady's chamber. Sbakefpeare. 

’Tis not you? inky brows, your black filk hair. 
Your bugle eye-balU, nor your cheek ot cream. 
That can entame my fpirits to your woribip. Sbak. 

Bu'gle. n.f. [from hugula, Lat.] A. 

Miller. 

A fort of wild ox. 

Phillips*s World of Words. 
Bu'gloss. n.f. [from bugfoffum, Lat.] 
The herb ox-tongue. 


Pope. 

The 


plant. 
Bu'g'LE. n. f 


To BUILD, v. a. preter. I built, I have 
built, [hide ft, Dutch.] 
i. To raife from the ground; to make a 
fabrick, or an edifice. 

Tbou lb alt not build an hoofe unto my name. 

Cbronit/eSm 

When ufurert tell their gold in the field. 

And whores and bawds do churches build* Sbak, 

2* To raife in any laboured form. 

When the hea.-drefs was built up in a couple of 
cones and fpires, which flood fo excetfively high on 
the fide of the head, that a woman, who was but a 
pigmy without her head-dreis, appeared like a Co* 
lofius up™ putting it on. Spectator* 

3. To raife any thing on a fupport or 
foundation. 

Love built on beauty, foon as beauty, dies $ 
Choofe this face, chang'd by no deformities. Donne* 

I would endeavour to deftroy thofe curious, but 
groundlefs ftruQurcs, that men have built up of 
opinions alone. Boyle* 

To Build. *u. n. 

1. To play the architect. 

To build, to plant, whatever you Intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bpnd. Pope. 

2. To depend on ; to reft cn. 

By a man’s authority, we here underftand the 
force which his word hath for the afifurance of ano¬ 
ther’s mind, that buildetb upon it. Hooker* 

Some build rather upon the abufing of others, 
and putting tricks upon them, than upon foundnefs 
of their own proceedings. Bacon* 

Even thofe who had not tailed of your favours, 
yet built fo much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that they bemoaned the lofs of their expectations. 

Dryden* 

This is certainly a much fora way, than to build 
on the interpretations of an author, who d.cs not 
confidcr how the ancients ufed to think. Addi^n* 

Bui'lder. n.f. [from build.] He that 
builds; an architect. 

But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs j 
They found, they felt, they had no leafe of blifs. 

Sidney, 

When they, which had feen the beauty of the 
firft temple built by Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the fecond, which had not builders of like 
abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes the prophets 
endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. Hooker 

Mark'd out forfuch an ufe, as if ’twere meant 
T invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 

Denham* 

Her wings with lengtheifffhonour let her fpread. 
And, by her greatnefs, (hew her builder's fame. 

Prior* 

Bui'ldi nc. n.f. [ from build. ] A fabrick; 
an edifice. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire. 
Have coft a mafs of publick trcafury. Sbaktjptare • 
View not this fpire by meafiire giv’n 
To buildings rais’d by c*immon hands: 

That fabrick rifts high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion (lands. Prior • 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
1 faw at Rome, I could not but take particular 
notice of fucli as relate to any of the building* or 
ftatues that are ftill extant. Addijcn 

Built, n.f* [from build.] 

1. The form ; the ftru&ure. 

As is the built , fo different is the fight; 

Their mountain (hot is on q>»r fails defign’d ; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding pianks a paflage find. 

Dryden*. 

2. Species of building. 

There is hardly any country, which has fj little 
(hipping as Ireland; the reafon mu ft be, the (car- 
city of timber proper for this built* Temple* 

BULB, n.f* [from btdbus , Lat.] Around 

body, or root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, 
if you will remove them. Evelyns Kklendar* 




BUL 

If we eenfider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the 
ex teriour membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, 
tough, or ftreng, that it is a very hard matter Xfi 
make a rupture in it. R a y. 

Bulb'aceous.*#. [balbaceus, I at.] The 
fame with bulbous. DtQ. 

Bulbous, adj. [from bulb.] Containing 
bulbs; confiding of bulbs ; having 
round or roundilh knobs. 

There are of roots, hulbcus roots, fibrous foots, 
and hirfute roots. And I take it, in the buibcu , 
the fap fcafteneth more to the air and fun. But n. 

Set up your traps for vermin, efpecially amongft 
your bulbous root*. Evelyn's Kaknd&r. 

T neir leaves, after they are fwelled out, like 
a bulbcut root, to make the bottle, bend inward, or 
come again clofe to the folk. Ray on the Creat. 

To Bulge. n. [It was originally 
written bilge: bilge was the lower part 
of the (hip, where it fweiled out; from 
bili3, Sax a bladder.) 

1. To take in water; to founder. 

Thrice round the fhlp was toft. 

Then bulg'd at once, and In the deep was left. 

. , . Dryden. 

2. To jut out. 

The fide, or part of the fids of a wall, or any 
timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is faid t® batter, or hang over the foundation. 

0 Moxon's Mechanical Extrcifes . 

Bu limy. n.f. [ 3 eMfA*a, from an ox, 
and Atpoc, hunger.) An enormous appe¬ 
tite, attended with fainting, and cold- 
nefs of the extremities. Dig. 

BULK. n.f. [ buleke , Dutch, the bread, or 
larged pan of a man.) 

I . Magnitude of material fubdance; mafs. 

Agamft thefe forces there were prepared near one 
hundred fttips; not fo great of bulk indeed, but 
©« a more nimble motion» and more ferviceablc# 

‘ . Batons War north Spain* 

The Spaniards and Portuguefc have /hips of 
great bulk ; b*it fitter for the merchant than the 
n»n of war, for burden than for battle. Raleigh. 
Though an animal arrives at its full giowth 

!** ***» perhaps it never comes to it> 

fu\[buH till the lift period of life. Arcrnbn*. 

2. Size; quantity. 

Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind 
as thev fat>lift in themfrltcs, and by their own 
natural bulk pafs into the apprehenfion 5 but thev 
are taken in by their ideas. Stutb. 

3. The grofs; the majority; the main 

mafs. 

^*7 P°»nts, in which thefe wife men 
unagreed from the hulk of the people, are points 
in which they agreed with the received doArmcs of 
our nature. Addon's Freeholder. 

Charge in property, through the bulk of a na¬ 
tion, makes flow marches, and its due power al¬ 
ways attends it. 

'She bulk of the debt muft be JcffcneJ gradually 

4. Main fa brick. 

He rail d a figh lo piteous and profound. 

That it did lean to /hatter all his bulk. 

And end his being. Sbakefteare. 

5- ihe mam part of a (hip’s cargo; as, 
to break bulk, is to open the cargo. 

Bulk. n.f. [from bitlche, Dan. a beam.) 

A part of a building jutting out. 

Here ft and behind this bulk. StraightwiU become: 

Worthy good rapier baseband put k home. hhak. 

The keeper oommg up, found Jack with n* 
life in him ; he took down the body, and laid it 
on a bulk, and brought out the rope to the coiw- 

At buthnfs Hifl. cf J. Bull. 

By lkheao. n.f. A partition made acrofis 
a (hip, with boards, whereby one part 
i* divided from another. Harris. 
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Bu'lkinis j. n.f [from bulky.] Great- 
nefs of flature, or fize. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve in- 
ftcad ot money, bccaufc <*f its bulkineji , and 
change of its quantity. Lock -. 

Bu'lky. adj. [from bulk.] Of great iizc 
or flatute. 

La trees, the bulkitp of the double race. 

Whom the fpoil'd arras of flam Halcfua grace. 

__ Dryden. 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page. 

Cries vengeance 5 and Oreftcs 1 bulky rage, 
Unfatisfy’d with margins clofe!y writ. 

Foams o’er the covers. Dryden. 

1 he manner of fea engagements, which was to 
bore and fink the enemy’s fttips with, the roftra, 
gave bulky and high fttips a great advantage. 

_ _ Arbutbnot. 

BULL. n-. f [built, Dutch.) 

1. T. he male of black cattle ; the male to 
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a cow. 

A gentlewoman. Sir, and a kin/worn an of mv 
maftcr s.—Even f'uch kin as the pariftt heifers are 
to the town bull. ' Sbakcfpur r 

Bulls are mare crilp upon the forehead than 

_ C0WS * Bacon. 

JJc/t age to go to bull, 6 r calve, wc held. 

Begins at four, and cuds at t«-n years old. May. 

2. In the fcriptural fenfe, an enemy pow¬ 
erful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have com palled me s ftrong bulls of 
Bath an have befet me round. Pfdlms. 

3. One of the twelve figns of the zodxack. 

Ac laft from Aries rolls t? e bounteous lun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. ¥b<mf 

4* A letter publilhed b/ the pope, 

„ ^ ^ * 3 letters called apoftoiick by the cano- 

nifts, ftrcngrhened with a leaden feal, and contain- 
ing in them the decrees and commandments -f 
the pope or biftiop 0 f Rome. Ayliffc. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the 
young nobiliry, called bulla ; round, or of th. 
figure cf a heart, hung about -heir necks like dia¬ 
mond crofles. Thofe bulla came afterwards to 
be bung to the diplomas of the emperors and popes. 
from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbutb\ 
Jt was flt»t till after a frefh bull of Leo’s had de¬ 
clared how inflexible the court of Rome was in the 

P 0 '™ 0 / - Atterbury , 

3. A blunder; a contradiction* 

Iconfrfs it is What the Englifh call a bull, in 
the expression, though the fnfe be mamfefl 
enough. Pcfe > t L '„ r , 

bull, in competition, generally notes the 
large fize of any thine, as bull-head, 
buirujh , bull-trout ; ai d \s therefore only 

an augmentative fyllable, without much 
reference to its original fignification. 
Bull-baiting. n.f. [from 4 #'/and bait .J 
I he (port of baiting bnlls with dogs. 

Wiat am 1 the wifer for knowing that Trajan 
was .n the fifth' yejr of his vritimelMp, when he 
«unstained the people with a bodc-Tace or bu.l. 

i, haUln & f APdifon. 

Bu n. f [from bull and beef.] 
Coarfe beef; the ffefli of bulls. 

They wan; their porridge and their fat lull- 
beeves. t Sbakefreare. 

L-feEoCAR. n. f. [This word proba¬ 
bly came from the infolence of thofe who 
begged, oi- railed money by the pope’s 
buH.J Something terrible; fomething 
t° fright children with. 

'4 hefc fuiminfarions from the Vatican were 
turned into ridicule ) and, at they were called bull 

*'X 5 Srs * ^hey were ufed at Words of fcorn and 
cofl.qnpt. 

Bu ll*-cai/f. n. f. [from bull and calf] 

. -or a Itupid fellow; 

a term of reproach. 




. Falftaff, you carried your guti away as 
nimbly, and roared for mercy, and ftill ran and 
roared, as ever I heard a bull-calf. Sbakefpeare. 

Bull-dog. n.f. [it om bull 2mA dog.] A 
dog of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. He is ufed in baiting 
the bull; and this Ipccies is (b peculiar 
to Britain, that they are (aid to degene¬ 
rate when they are carried to other coun¬ 
tries. 

AU the harmlefs part of him Is that of a hull-, 
they are tame no longer than they are not 
offended. Addifon. 

Bull-finch, n.f [ rubiciUa .] A fmall 
bird, that has neither fong nor whiffle 
of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if 
taught by the mouth. 

Phillips's World of Words. 

Tiie blackbird whiffles from the thorny brake. 
The mellow bull-fncb anfwers from the groves. 

n Tbcufjom* 

Bull-fly. 1 n.f An in(e£. „ • 
Bull-bee. J Phillips's World of Words. 
Bull-head, n.f [from bull and head.] 

1. A flupid fellow;, a blockhead. 

2. The name of a fifti. 

The miller's thumb, or bull head. Is a fifh 
of no pleafing fttjpe j it has a head big and flat,, 
much greater than fukable to its body j a mouth 
very wide, and ufually gaping; he is without teeth, 
but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which arc roundi/h 
or crefted ; two fi ns under his belly, two on the 
bacl^, one below the vent, and the fin of the tail 
is round. Nature hath painted the body of thia 
fifti with whitiih, blackifti, brown i/h fpots. They* 
are ufually full of fpawn ail the fummer, which 
fwclls their vents in the form of a dug. The 
bull-head begins to fpawn in April; in winter we 
know no more, what becomes of them than of 
evls or fallows. ■ Walton. 

3- A little black water vermin. 

Phillips's World of Words. 
Bull-trout, n. f A large kind of 
1 p’out. 

1 here Js, In Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout of a much greater length and fcignefs 
than any in thefe fmthern parts. ~ Walton. 

Bull-weed. n.f. The fame with nW- 

•weed. 

Bull-wort, or Bishop’s-weed. n.f 
[ammi , Lat.) A plant. 

Bu liacb. n. f A wild four plum. 

In October, and the beginning of Novembers 
coipe ferviccs, medlars, bullace s; rofei cut or 
removed, to come late; holyoaks, and fuch like. 

D / Bacon. 

Ku LLET. n.f [b oulet, Fr.] A round ball 
of metal, ufually (hot out of guns. 

As when the devihftt iron engine, wrought 
In deepeft hell, and by furies (kill. 

With windy nitre and quick iulphur fraught. 

And raram’d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. 

Giaffer, thejr leader, defperatcly fighting^a- 
mongft the foremoft of the janizaries, was at once 
/not with two bullets, and flain. Knolleu 

Ajid as the built, fo different is the fight; 

Thar mounting ftotds on our fails defign’d ; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paffage find. 

n 0 „., „ D’ydejr. 

Bu li. ion. n.f [ billon , Fr.J Gold or filvcr* 
in the lump, unwrought, uncoined. 

The balance of trade muff of neccfiity be re¬ 
turned in coin or bullion. Bacon.. 

A fecond multitude* 

With wond’rous art, found out the maffy ore. 

Severing each kind, and feumm’d the bullion drofs. 

Milton. 
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Bullhn It fiber whofe workman fill p hat no fa. 
lue. And thus foreign coin hath no value here 
for its ft amp, and our coin is bull'tott in foreign 
dominions. ' Lode. 

In every veflil there it ftowtge for immenfc 
treafuies, whemxhe cargo is pure Bui liar. ' AdJifon. 

Bulli'tjon. If./. [from bullto, Lat] The 
att or ftate of boiling. 

There is to be obfervcd in thefc diflblurions, 
which will n >t eafily incorporate, what the effedt 
arc, as XhtBuiTahn, the precipitation to the bot¬ 
tom, the ejaculation towards the top, the fufp 
lion in the midft, and the like. Baccn. 

BuTlock. n .ft [from bull.*] A yoangbui). 

Why, that *s fpoken like an honeft drover: fo 
they fell bulkcks. Shakrfpearr. 

Some drive the herds $ here the fierce bullock 
fcoms 

Th* appointed way, and tuns with threatening 
horns. ' Cosvhy. 

Until the transportation of cattle into England 
was prohibited, the quickeft trade of ready money 
here was driven by the fate of young Bullock*. 

Temple. 

Bu'lly. n. ft. [S&itwtr derives this word 
from burly, as a corruption in the pro¬ 
nunciation ; which is very probably 
right 5 or from bulky , or bull-eyed j 
which arc lefs probable. May it not 
come from bull, the pope’s letter, im¬ 
plying the infolence of thofe who came 
inverted with authority from the papal 
court ?] A noify, bluftering, quarrelling 
fellow: it is generally taken for. a man 
that has only the appearance of courage. ' 

Mine h»ft of the garter!—What fays my bully 
rock! Speak fcholariy and wifrlv. Shakcfpearc. 

All on a hidden the doors fi-w-open, and in 
comes a crew of roaring bulimy with their wenches, 
their dogs, and their bottles. L'EJlrange.] 

’TL fo lidic'ious, but fo true withal, 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Drydcn. 

A Holding hem is, at the vforft, a more tolerable 
cbara&cr than a bully in petti coats. AMf >1. 

The little man is a bully in his naturc-Jiur, 
when he grows choleric^, I confine him tin hL 
wrath is over. Addifon. 

S To Bu'lly. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
overbear with noife or menaces. 

Prentices, parilh clerks, and hectors meet, 
fie that is drunk, or Bully'd, pays the treat. King. 

To Bu'lly. *v. n . To be noify and quar- 
rellbme. 

B u'l rush. is. / [from bull and rnjb . ] A 
large ru(h, fuch as grows in rivers, with¬ 
out knots ; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet knotty ; confounding it, pro¬ 
bably, with the reed. 

To make fine cages for the nightingale. 

And baficets of bulrujbes, was my wont. Spenfcr. 

All my praiies are but as a bulrujb cart upon a 
ft ream ; they are bom by the ftrength of the cu r - 
ftnt. * Dry den. 

The edges were with bending often crown'd; 
The knotty bulrujb neat in order flood. 

And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. Drydtn. 

BUXWARK. if. ft. [ bolder eke , Dutch ; 

J irobably only from its ftrength and 
argenefs.] 

I. What is now called a bartion. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retreaf. 
Encountering fierce with Angle fword in hand. 

And 'tvrixt him and his lord did like a bulwark 
Hand. Spenfcr. 

They oft repair 

'Their earthem Bulwarks ‘gaiiift the ocean flood* 

Fairfax. 

We have bulwark* round ns; 

Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil. AdJifon. 
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A fortification. 

Taking, aw ay needkfs Buhvark i, difers were dr- 
mriifhed upon the lea coaftr. Hayward. 

Our naval ftrength I* a Bulwark to the nation. 

AdJifon. 

A fecurity; ft ftreen ; « (helter. 

Some making the wars their bubu thttAave 
before gored the gentle hofom of peace with pillage 
and robbery. Sbaktfpeare. 

To Bulwark, *v. a. [from the npun.] 
To fortify; to ftrengthen with bulwarks. 

And yet no Bulwark'd town, or diftant coaft, 
Prefcrves the beauteous youth from being fccn. 

AdJ’fcrt. 

BUM. n.f. \bommt, Dutch.] The buttocks; 
the part on which we lit. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

S roetime far thrtefoot ftool miitaketh me. 

Then flip I from her Buv t down topples flie. Stak. 

This laid, he gently rais'd the knight. 

And fet him on his bum upright. HuJihras• 

From dufty (hops neg efled authors come. 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Drydtu. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt. 

But profound thought will bring the gout j 
Ard that with bum on couch wc lie, 

Becaufe out reafon’s foar’d too high. W • ». 

Bumba iliff. n. f. [This is a corrup¬ 
tion of bound bailiff, pronounced by 
gradual Corruption boun, bun , bum bai¬ 
liff] A bailiff of the mcaneft kind; 

one that is employed in arrefts. 

Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner 
of the orchard, like a Bumbailiff. Sbakefpoar*. 

Bu'mbard. »./. [wrong written for bom¬ 
bard which fee.] A great gun ; a 
•black jack; a leathern pitcher. 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would Ihed his liquor. 

Sbakefpearc. 

Bu'mbast. »./ [falfely written for bom- 
baft ; bomb aft and bombufine being men¬ 
tioned, with great probability, by Ju- 
rtius, as coming from boom, a tree, and 
(tin, ft Ik ; the filk or cotton of a tree. 
Mr. Stewem, with much more probabi- 
bility, deduces them all from bombychtus:] 

1. A cloth made by fewing one ftuff upon 
another; patchwork. 

The ufual bumbafi of black bits fewed into er¬ 
mine, our Engliih women are nude to think very 
fine. Grew. 

2. Linen fluffed with cotton ; fluffing; 
wadding. 

. We have receiv'd your letters full of love. 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As court the p, pleafant jeft, and couriefy. 

As Bumbaft, and as lining to the time. Sbakefp. 

Bump. n.f. [perhaps from bum, as being 
prominent.] A (welling; a protube¬ 
rance. 

k hid upon its brow a Bump as big a* a young 
cockrcl’s ftone $ a perilous knock, and It cried 
bitterly. Sbakefpeare. 

Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eye* 
Hang by a firing, in Bufups hi s^ forehead rife. Dryd • 

To Bump. *v. a . [from bembns , Lat.] To 
make a loud noke, or bomb. [Sec 
Bomb.] Ikis applied, I think, only to 
the bittern. . > 4 

Then to the water's brink (he laid her head. 
And as a bit tour Bump* within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, Ihr faid— * Dr fdett. 

Bu'mper. if./ [from bumf.] A enp filled 
till the liquor fwells Over the brims. 

/ . Place* his delight ^ 

All day in playing Bumpy vs, and- at q*ght 
Reels to the bawds* Drydcus Juvenal. 
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Bv'mpkin. *. / [This word is of un¬ 
certain etymology; Henjbanv derives it 
from fumkin, a kind of woi thiefs gourd, 
or melon. This feems har(h; yet we 
ufe the word cabbage-head in the fame 
fenfe. Bump is uied amongft us for a 
knob, or lump: may not bumpkin be 
much the fame with clodpate , loggerhead , 
block , and blockhead?] An awkward 
heavy ruftick; a country lout. 

The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of fuch 
delights before, biefied herfelf at the change of hec 
condition. L'Eftrargt* 

A heavy Bumpkin, taught with daily ca:e, 

Can never dai.ee three fteps with a becoming *ir. 

Drydtu. 

In his white cloak the maglfirate appears j 
The country bumpkiu the fame liv'ry wears. Dryd. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding § 
they might be ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if 
they pleafod. * Locke. 

Bu'mpktnly. afj. [from bumpkin .] Hair¬ 
ing the manners or appearance of a 
clown; clownilh. 

He is a Ample, blundering, and yet coaceiud 
fellow, who, aiming at defeription, and the ruftick 
wonderful, gives an air of Bumpkiulj romance to 
all he tells. Cbirffa. 

BUNCH, if. / [ buncker , Daniih, the 
crags of the mountains.] 

1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They will cany their treafures upon the luucbe s 
of camels, to a people that lb all not profit them. 

K tab, xsx. fi. 

He felt the 'ground, which he had unnt to find 
even and fofr, to he grown hard, with little round 
balls or bunches^ like hard boiled tg >• Boyle. 

2. A clufter; many of the fame kind grow¬ 
ing together. 

Vines, with cluftVmg bunches growing. SBaK 

Titnn faid, that he knew no better rule for the 
diftribution of the lights and lhadows, than hit 
obfei vation drawn from a bunch of grapes. Dryd. 

For thee, large Bunches load the bending vine. 
And the laft Meflings of the v»*ar are thine. Dryd. 

3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a Burnt of key* he bore. 

Fairy {fyccit. 

All ? I know not what ye call all; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a Bunch of 
raddiftk Sbakefpeare. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face *- 
And Bvticb of keys, the porter of the place. Dry J. 

The mother’s bunch of keys, or any thing they 
cannot hurt them lei vea with, ferve* to divert little 
children. Locke. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot: as, a 

bunch of nbbon ; a tuft. 

Upon the top of all his lofty creft, * 

A bunch of hairs difeover'd diverfly, 

With fprinklcd pearl and gold full richly drtrft. 

Spcnftr. 

To Bunch. *v. n. [from the noun.J To 
fwcll out in a bunch; to grow out in 
protuberances. 

It has the refcmblance of a champignon before 
it is opened, hutching out into a large round knob 
at one end. - fFoodward. 

Bunchba'cked. adj. [from buttcb and 
back.] Having bunches on the back; 

crookbacked. 

The day ftall come, that thou lhalt wifli for ore. 
To help theecurfe this pois'nous hunchback'd toad* 

Sbakefpeare. 

Bu'nchiness. n.f. [from bnneby.] The 
quality of being bunchy, or growing in 
bunches. 

Bu'nchy. adj. [from lunch.] Growing 
in bunches; having tufts. 

He 
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He Is more efpecially diftinguiflied from Other 
birds, by his bunchy tail, and die fhortaefs of his 
legs. Crew- 

BLTNDLE. n.f. [bynble, Sax, from bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of pet* *ns in parliament, they 
were, for the meft part, petitions of prhate per- 
fons. Hale. 

Try, lads, can you this bundle break j— 
Then bids the youngeft of the fix 
Take up a well-bound heap of (licks. Swift. 

2. A roll; any thing rolled up. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under 
her arm ; but finding her Id f ovtrlcaden, flic drop¬ 
ped the good man, and brought away the bundle* 

Spectator. 

To Bu'ndle. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie in a bundle; to tie together; with 
uf. 

We ought to put things together as well as we 
can, AoSrnet eamfa | but, after all, feveral things 
will not be bundled up together, under our terms 
and ways of fpesking. L eke. 

See how the doable nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with fleivts of frize j 
As if a man, in making pofics. 

Should bundle thirties up with rofet. Swift. 

BUNG, n.f. [ bing , Welfh.] A Hopple for 
a barrel. 

After three' nights are expired, the next morn¬ 
ing pull out the bung rtick, or plug. Mcrt:t*er . 

To BunG.v.a. [from thtf noun.] To Hop; 
to clofe up. 

Bu'ngholb. n.f\ [from bung and bole. J 
The hole at which the barrel is filled, 
and which is afterwards Hopped np. 

Why may not imagination trace the noblelt durt 
of Alexander, till he find it ftopping a bungholet 

Sbakejptare. 

To BU'NGLE. *v. n. [See Bungler.] 
To perform clumfily. 

When men want light. 

They make but lungfag woik. Dryden. 

Letters t * me are not fddom opened, and then 
fealed in a bungling manner before they come to 
my hands. Swift, 

To Bi/ngle. v. a. To botch ; to manage 
clumfily ; to conduct awkwardly; with 
up* 

Other devi's, that fuggeif by treafons. 

Do botch and bungle up dim ati -n. 

With patches, colours, and with forms, being 
fctcht 

From glsft’ring femblaoces of piety. Sbaktfpeare . 
They make lame mi (chief, chough they mean 
it well: 

Their int*reft ia not finely drawn, and bid. 

But Teams are coarfely bungled up, and (cen. Dryd. 

Bu'ngle. n.f. [from the verb.] A botch; 
an awkwardnefs; an inaccuracy; a 
clumfy performance. 

Errours and bungle* are committed, when the 
matter ia inapt or contumacious. 

Ray on the Cre tion. 

Bu'ngler. n.f [bwnghr, Welfh; q. bon 
y gler , i. e. the lafi or lowcH of the pro 
feflion. Davies.] A bad workman; a 
clumfy performer; a man without (kill. 

Painters, at thefirft, were Inch bunglers, and f«> 
rude, that, when they drew a cow or a hog, they 
were lain to write over the head what it was j 
otherwife the beholder knew not what to make of 
it. Reset am on Drawing. 

Hard features every bungler can command i 
To draw troe beasty (hews a mafter'a band.. Dryd. 

• A bur gler thus, who feared the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the pannel iplit. 

Swift- 

Bu'nclingly. adv. [from bungling .] 
Clumfily; awkwardly. 


To denominate them mongers, they mart ha%f? 
had fome fyrtem of parts/ compounded of folids 
and fluids, that executed, though but bunglingly, 
their-peculiar furftions. Bentley. 

Bunn. rt.f. [bunch f Span } A kind of 
fweet bread. 

Thy forgs are Tweeter to mine ear. 

Than to the thirrty cattle rivers dear. 

Or winter porridge to the laboring youth. 

Or buntts and fugar to the domftl’s tooth. 

Cay's Pajhrals. 

Bunt, n.f [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from beat. J A fwelling part; an in¬ 
creasing cavity. 

The wear ia a frith, reaching fiopewife through 
the ooze, from the land to low water mark, and 
having in it a bunt, or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fi/h entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb’, are flopped from ifiuing out again, 
forfaken by die water, and left dry on- the oose. 

Carew. 

To Bu nt. v.n. [from the noun.] To fwell 
out r as, the fail bunts out. 

Bu'nTer. n.f. A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the firect; and 
ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

Bu'ktikg. n.f [emberixa alba ] The 
same of a bird. 

1 took this lark for a bunting* Sbahjpeare. 

Bu'n*tjng. n. f. The Huff of which a 
(hip's colours are made. 

BUOY, nf \boue , or boyt, Fr. boy a, Spap.] 
A piece or cork or wood floating on the 
water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 

The fifhermen, that walk upon t’.ie beach. 
Appear like mice j and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almort too final! for fight. Sbakefp. King hear. 

Like buoys, that ntfver fink into the flood. 

On learning's furfacc we but lie and nod. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

To Buot. v. a. [from the noun. The u 
is mute in both.] To keep afloat; to 
bear up. 

All art is ufed to £nk epifeopacy, and launch 
preibytery, in England j which was lately buoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenanr. 

King Charles. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfa, for the 
fuppty of fprings and rivers, would not have flopped 
at die fur face of the earth, but marched diredly 
up Into the atmofphere, wherever there was heat 
enough in the air to cnntiiiue its afccnt, and buoy 
it up. Woodwards Natural Hijiory. 

To Buoy. v. n. To float; to rife by fpe- 
cifick lightnefs. 

Riling merit will buoy Up at lart. 

Pope's Effay on Critieifm. 

Buoyancy, n.f [from buoyant.] The 
quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe thdr flight and buoy¬ 
ancy to it. Derbam's Pbyjico-Tbeology. 

Buoyant, adj. [from buoy.] Floating; 
light; that which will not fink. Dry den 
ulcs the word, perhaps improperly, for 
fomething that has denfity enough to 
hinder a floating body from finking. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me 
was buoyant. Dry dm . 

His once fo vivid nerves. 

So full of bssoyant (pint, now no mote 

In (pi re the courfe. Tbomfon't Autumn. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come -from the Sax. 
bup, an inner chamber, or place of (hade 
and retirement. Gibfons Camden. 

Bur. n.f. [lappa: bonne. Pc. is down ; 
the bur being filled with a foft term-mum, 

or down.] A rough head of a plant. 


called z burdoek , which Hicks to the hair 
or clothes. 

Nothing teems • 

But hateftil docks, rough thirties, keckfie*, burs , - 
Lofing both beauty a$d utility. Sbahfp • Henry V. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing, let 
, * loofc y 

Or l will thakc thee from me like a feroent. Sheik. 

Dependents and fuitors are always the burs , and 
fome times the bricrS, of favourites. fybt'*n> 

Wbitter betake her 

From th$ chill dew, amongft rude burs and thirties* 

Milton* 

And where the vales with violets once were 
?. crown’d, 

Now knotty burs and thorns di(grace the ground. 

Dryden* 

A fellow rtuck 'like a bur, that there was no 
/baking him off. Arbutbnoi's Hi/}, of fobn Bull* 

Bu'rbot. n.f A fi(h full of prickles. 

Did. 

Bu'rdelais. n.f. A fort of grape. 

BU'RDEN. n.f. [hyphen. Sax. and there¬ 
fore properly written burthen . It is 
fuppofed to come from bur do, Lat. a 
mule.] 

1. A load; fomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For finking under them* Sbakefp. Condor mu 
It is of ufe in lading of /hips, and may help to 
(hew what burden, in the fevers! kinds, they will 
bear. ^ ^ Bacon's Pbyfteal JR emaiuss 

2. Something grievous or w^rifome. 

Could ft thou fupport 

That burden , heavier than the earth to bear? 

Milton* 

None of the things that are to learn, /hould ever 
be made a burden to them, or impofed on them as 
a ta/k. Locke* 

Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone. 

To all my friends a burden grown. Swift* 

j. A birth: now obfolete. 

Thou hadft a wife once, call’d ^Emilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair Tons, Sbakefp* 

4. The verfe repeated in a fong; the bob ; 
the chorus. 

At ev’ry dole ftc made, ^h* attending throng 
Reply'd, and bore the burden of the fong. 

Dryden s Fables* 

5. The quantity that a (hip will carry, or 
the capacity of a (hip: as, a (hip of a 
hundred tons burden* 

To Burden. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
load; to incumber. 

Burden not thyfelf above thy power. 

Ealrs, xlii. 2. 

I mean not that other men be eafed, and you 
burdened. Corinthians, viii. 13. 

With meats and drinks they had fufikd, 

Not burden'd nature. Milton• 

Bu'rdbner. n.f. [from burden.] A 
loader; an oppreflor. 

Bu'rdenous. adj . [from burden.] 

1. Grievous ; oppreffive; wearifome. 

Make no jeft of that which hath fo earnertly 
pierced me through, nor let that be light to thee 
which to me is fo burdenous. Sidney* 

2. Ulelefs; cumberfome. 

To what can I be ufcful, wherein ferve, * 

But to fit idle on the houfhold hearth, 

A buntuoui drone, to vifitants a gaze. 

Milton's Sampfon Agonifles* 

Bur den some. adj. [ foom burden. ] 
Grievous; troublelbme to be born. 

His leifure told him that his time was come. 

And lack of load made his life bnrdenfme* Milton* 
Could 1 but live till burdenfotm they prove. 

My life would hf immortal as my lov{. 

Dryden's Indian Empcrour* 
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AUiftflflcet always attending us, upon the ttfy 
condition of our prayers, and by which the moft 
burden fome duty will become light and eafy. Rogers. 

Burdensombneii. n. f. [from burden - 
fame.] Weight; heavinefs; uneafinefs to 
be born. 

Burdock, n. f. [perfolata.] A plant. 
Bureau', n.f. [bureau, Fr.] A cheft of 
drawers with a writing-board. It is 
pronounced as if it were fpelt buro. 

* For not the deflt with filler nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandifh well japanit'd, avails 

To writing of good fenIc. Swift. 

Burc. n.f. See Burrow* 

Bu'rcace. n.f. [from burg, or burrow.] 
A tenure proper to cities and towns, 
whereby men of cities or burrows hold 
^their lands or tenements of the king, 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 

Cowell. 

The grofs of the borough is furveyed together 
*in thS beginning of the county; but there are fomc 
other particular burgages thereof, mentioned under 
the tides of particular men’s poflefliom. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

IBu'rgamot. n.f. [ bergamotte , Fr.] 

l. A fpecies of pear. 

*. A kind of perfume. 

Bu'rcanbt. 7 n.f. [from burginote, Fr.] 
Bu'rgcnet. 3 A kind of helmet. 

Upon his bead his glittering burganet, 

The which sfcs wrought by wonderous device, 

And curioufly engraven, he did fit. 

Spenfer's Muiopotsnos. 

This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonct, + 

X v’n to affright thee with the view thereof, flak. 

1 was page to a footman, carrying after him his 
pike and burganet. HakewiI!on Providence. 

JHJRGEO'IS. n.f. [bourgeois. Fr.] 

1. A citizen ; a burgefs. 

it is a republic itfclf, under the proteftion of 
the eight ancient cantons. There are in it an 
hundred burgeon, and about a thoufand fouls. 

* Addifon on Italy. 

z. A type of a particular fert, probably 

called fo from him who firft ufed it; as, 

Laugh where we mutt, be candid where we 

can. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 
Bu'rcbss. n.f. [ bourgeois , Fr.] 

I. A citizen ; a freeman of a city or cor¬ 
porate town. 

Z. A reprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was diiperfed by the knights of 
Bures, and burgeffes of tovfos, through all the veins 
of the land. Wotton. 

BURGH, n.f. [See Burrow.] A cor¬ 
porate town or burrow. 

Many towns in Comwal, when they were firft 
■allowed to fend burgeftc* to the parliament, bore 
another prop *rtion to London thbn now; for fevera. 
■of thefe burghs fend two burgeffes, whereas Lon¬ 
don itfelf fends but four. Graunt. 

Bu'rghbr. n.f. [from burgh.] One who 
has a right to certain privileges in this 
or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools. 

Being native burghers of this defart city. 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Nave their round haunches gor'd. 

Sbakcfpeare's As you like m it. 
After the multitude of the common people was 
<difmiffed, and the chief of the burghers fent for, 
the imperious letter was read before the better fort 
of citizens. Knoltti. 

Bu'rghership. n.f. [from burgher.] 
The privilege of a burgher* 


BUR 

Bu'rqmaster. See Burgomaster. 

B u'r c l a r. n.f. One guilty of the crime 
of houlebreaking. 

BU'RGLARY. n. f. Tfrom burg, a houfe, 
and larron, a thief.] 

In the natural figmfication, is nothing but the 
robbing of a houfe ; but, as it is a term of art, our 
common lawyers reftrain it to robbing a houfe by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or do 
fomc other felony. The like offence, committed 
by day, they call houfe-robbing, by a peculiar 
name. Cowell. 

What fay you, father ? Burglary is but a venial 
fin among foldierl. Dryden's Spanijb Frier. 

Bu'r com aster, n. f. [from burg and 
tnafterS] One employed in the govern¬ 
ment of a city. 

They chufe their councils and burgomajfers out 
oj^thc burgeois, as in the other gomnments of 
Switzerland. Addifon. 

Burk, is a tower; and, from that, a 
defence or proteftion : fo Cwenburh is 
r weman ready to afiift; Cutbbur , emi¬ 
nent for afiiftance. Gibfo Ps Camden. 

Burial, n.f [from To buty.] 

i. The aft of burying,; fepulture; inter¬ 
ment. 

Nor would vre deign him burial of his men. 

SJbakefpiare . 

See my wealHby Andrew dock'd in fond. 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

To kift her burial. Sbakefp• Merchant of Venice. 

Your body 1 fought, and, had 1 found, 

Defign'd for burial in your native ground. 

Dryden's JEneid. 

z. The aft of placing any thing under 
earth or water. 

We have great lakes, both fait and frefii 5 we 
ufc them for burials of feme natural bodies : for 
wc find a difference of things buried in earth, 
and things buried in water. Bacon. 

The church fervice for funerals. 

The office of the church *s performed by the 
parilh pried, at the time of interment, if not pro¬ 
hibited unto perfons excommunicated, And laying 
violent hands on themfclvcs, by a rubrick of the 
burial fcrvice. Ay life's Parergon. 

Bu'rier. n.f. [from bury.] He that bu¬ 
ries ; he that performs the aft of inter- 

- ment. 

Let one fpirit of the firft-born Cain 
Reign in ail bofoms, that, each heart being fct 
On bloody courfes, the rude fcenc may cad, 

And darknefs be the burier of the dead. 

Sbakefp rare's Henry JV. 

BlfRINE. n. f. [French.] A graving 
tool ; h graver. 

Wit it like tiie graver's hurinc upon copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave and 
indent the cha rafters, that they can never be de¬ 
faced. Government of the *Tongue. 

To Burl. <v. a. To drefs cloth as fullers 
do. DjH. 

Bu'rlace. n.f. [corruptly written for 
burdelais. ] A fort of grape. 

BURLE'SQUE. adj. [Fr. from burlare , 
Ital. to jell.] Jocular; tending to raife 
laughter by unnatural or unfuitable lan¬ 
guage or images. 

Homer, in his charafterof Vulcan and Ther- 
fitei, in his ftory of Mart and Venus, in hit be. 
haviour of Irut, and in other paffages, has been 
obierved to have lapfed into the burlefque charac¬ 
ter, and to have departed from that ferious air, 
tilential to the magnificence of an epic poem. 

Addifon. 

Burle'sque. n.f. Ludicrous language 
or ideas; ridicule. 

Wiien a man la/s out a tweiveon h on the 
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fpots In the fun, however noble his fpecuUtions 
may be, they are very apt to fall into burlcfaue. 

'Addifon on Ancient Mid ah. 

To BuRLE'squE. *v. a. [from the adjec¬ 
tive.] To turn to ridicule. 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a 
modem fwinchcrd ? if nor, it it an evidence that 
Eumeut was a man of confequence; other wife Ho¬ 
mer would burlejquc his own poetry 

Broome's Notes on the Qdyffey • 

Bu'rliness. n.f. [from burly.] Bulk; 
bl utter. 

BU'R^Y. adj. [ Junius hat no etymology; 
Skinner imagines it to come from boor- 
like, clownilh.] Great of ttaturc 5 great 
of fize ; bulky ; tumid. 

Steel, if thou turn thine eAge, or cut not out 
the barly boned clown in chines of beef, ere thou 
flcep in thy fheath, I be fere h Jove, that thou 
may 'ft be turned into hobnails. Sbakcfpeare. 

It was the orator's own burly way of nonienfc. 

Cowley. 

Away with all your Carthaginian ftate. 

Let vanquifiied Hannibal without doors wait. 

Too burly and too big to pafi my narrow gatf. 

Dry den. 

Her hufband being a very burly man, (he 
thought it would be le/t trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. Addifon. 

To BURN. *v. a. preterite and participle 
burned, or burnt. [hepnan, Saxon.] 

1. Tc confume with (ire. 

They burnt Jericho with fire. fofbua. 

The fire burnerb the wood. Pjaltns. 

Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to bum 
His odious offerings. Milton • 

That where (he fed his amorous defiret 
With foft complaints, and fclc his hotteft fires. 
There other flames might watte his earthly part, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn'd his 
heart. Dryden, 

A flefhy excrefcence, becoming exceeding hard, 
is fuppofed to demand extirpation, by burning away 
the induration, or amputating. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Hand for hand, foot for foot, bursting for burn~ 
ing, wound for wound, ftripe for ftripe. 

Exodus, xxi. 2 5. 

3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by 
drying or fccrching. 

O that I could hut weep, to vent my paflion! 
But this dry forrow bums up all tn v tears* Dryden. 

To Burn. <v. n. * 

1. Tc be on fire ; to be kindled. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them 
a flame bumdh ; the land it as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a defolatc wilder- 
nefs. _ Joel. 

The mount burned .with fire. Exodus • 

O coward conscience, How doft rhouaffhft me! 
The light burns blue. Is it not dead midnight 2 
Cold fearful drops ftand on my tiembling fifth. 

Sbaktfpeare. 

2. To (hine ; to fparkle. 

The barge (be fat in, like a burai fil’d throne. 
Burnt on the water. Sbaktfpeare. 

Ob prince! oh wherefore bum your eyes ? and 
why 

Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury 2 Row*. 

3. To be inflamed with pafiion or defire. 

When 1 burnt in defire to queftion them farther, 
they made themfclvcs air, into which they vanifiled* 

Sbakcjpeare. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periffi, TrSnio, 

If 1 achieve m t this young ruodeft girl 1 Sbakefp. 

I:i Raleigh, mark their ev’ry glory mix'd 5 
Ra e gh the fcourge of Spain, whofe bread with all 
The luge, the patriot, and the hero burn d. 

Thomftm. 

4. To aft with deftruftive violence : lueil 
of the paffions. 

Shall thy wrath burp like fire 7 Pfalms • 

5. To 
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5. To be in a (late of deftruftive Commo¬ 
tion. 

The nations bleed where’er her fteps (he turns, 
The groan ftill deepens, and the combat burns• 

Pope* 

6. It is ofed particu' ~Iy of love. 

She burns , (he raves, (he dies, ’tis true $ 

But burrs , and raves, and dies, for you. Addifon. 

Bu'rning. adj. [from the participle.] 
Vehement; powerful. 

Thefe things fting him 

So venomoufiy, that burning (hame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Sbukefpeare. 

1 had a glimpfe of him ; but he (hot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning feent. Dryden. 

Burn. n.f [from the verb.] A hurt 
caufed by fire. 

We fee lie phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual 
remedy agaioft burns* B yle. 

Burner, n.f. [from burn. ] A perion 
that burns any thing. 

Bu'rnet. n. f* \pimpinella , Lat.] The 
aatiie of a plant. 

The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cow flip, bur net , and green clover. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Bu'rning. n. f* [from burn.\ Fire; 
flame ; (late of inflammation. v 

The mind furely, of itfclf, can fed none of the 
burnings of a fever* South. 

In liquid burnings , or on dry, to dwell. 

Is all the fad variety of hell. Dry den. 

Bu'rning-glass. n.f [ from burning and 

glafs. ] A glafr which colle&s the rays 
of the fun into a narrow compafs, and (o 
increafes their force. 

The appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me 
up like a burning-glafs. Sbakefpeare. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glafs , which, 
kept ftill in one place, fireth j changed often, it 
doth nothing. Suckling. 

O diadem, thou centre of ambition. 

Where all its different lines are reconcil’d. 

As if thou wert the burning-gltfs of glory ! 

Dry den. 

Ta BITRNISH. <u. a. [burntr , Fr.] To 
polilh; to give a glofs to. 

Miftike me not for my complexion. 

The (hadow’d livery of the burnifb'd fun. 

To whom 1 am a neighbour, and near bred. 

Sbnkejpeare. 

Make a plate of them, and hurritjh it as they do 
iron. Bacon. 

The frame of bumsfb'd ftcel, that caft a glare. 
From far, and Teem’d to thaw the freezing *ir. 

Dry den. 

ToBu'rnish. *u. n . To grow bright Or 
glofly. 

I *ve feen a fnake in human form. 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice. 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnjfb t and make a gaudy (how. 

Become a gen’ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 

ToBu'rnish. *v. rt. [of uncertain ety¬ 
mology.] To grow ; to fpread out. 

This they could do, while Saturn fill’d the 
throne. 

Ire Juno bur nip? <f, or young Jove was grown. 

Dryden • 

To (hoot, and fpread, and burnijb into man. 

Dryden. 

Mrs. Prim ley’s great beliy (he may lace down 
before, but it burnt Ut on her hips. Congreve. 

Bu'rnisher. n.f* [from burnijb .] 

1. The perfon that burnilhes or polishes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give 
a glofs to the leaves of books: it is com¬ 
monly a dog’s tooth fet in a flick. 

Bu RNT. port tap. faff, of burn: applied 
to liquors, it means made hot. 


BUR 

I find it very difficult to know* 

Who, to refreth th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifeuit, gave. King. 

Burr. n. f. The lobe or lap of the ear. 

Did. 

Bur r Pump. [In a (hip.] A pump by the 
fide of a (hip, into which a llaff (even 
or eight feet long is put, having a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope fafiened to the mid¬ 
dle of it; called alfo a bilge pump. 

Harris. 

Bu'rras Pipe . [With furgeons.] An io- 
ftrument or veflel ufed to keep corrod¬ 
ing powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. 

Harris. 

Bu'rrel. n. f. A fort of pear, otherwise 
called the red butter pear , from its 
fmooth, delicious, and (oft pulp. Philips . 
Bu'rrel Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to exe¬ 
cute, to torture.] An infeft, called alfo 
oxfy, gadbee , Or breexe. ' Did. 

Bu'rrbl Shot, [from bourreler , to exe¬ 
cute, and Jbot .] In gunnery, (mail bul¬ 
lets, nails. Hones, pieces of old iron, 
isle, put into cafes, to be difeharged out 
of the ordnance ; a fort of cafethot. 

Harris . 

Bu'rrock. n. f. A (mall wear or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of fi(h. Philips. 

Bu'rrow, Berg, Burg, Burch, n.f. 
[derived from the Saxon bupg, bypj, a 
city, tower, or caftle. Gibfotds Camden.] 

1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 

but fuch as fends burgefles to the par¬ 
liament. All places that, in former 
days, were called boroughs , were fuch as 
were fenced or fortified. Cowell. 

King of Bnglaod (halt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev’ry burrow, as we pafs along. Sbakefpeare. 

Poflefilon of land was the original right 01 elec, 
tion among the commons; and burrows were en¬ 
titled to fit, as they were poflefied of certain tra&s. 

‘temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conics. 

When they (hall fee his cieft up again, and the 
man in blood, they will out of their burrows , like 
cohies after rain, and rrvcl all with him. Sbaicfp. 

To Bu'rrow. <u. n. [from the noun.] To 
make holes in the ground; to mine, as 
conies or rabbits. 

Some ftrew (and among-their corn, which, they 
fay, prevents mice and rata burrowing in it; be- 
caufe of its failing into their ears. Mortimer. 

Little finufes wou.d form, and burrow under¬ 
neath. 1 Sharp . 

Bu'rsar. n.f \burfarius , Lat.] 

1. The treafurer of a college. 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the 
univerfities in Scotland by each prefby- 
tery, from whom they hare a fmall year¬ 
ly allowance for four years. 

Burse, n.f [ bourft , Fr. bur fa , Lat. 
purfc; or from byrfa, 
change of Carthage.] 
where merchants meet, 

- kept; fo called, becaufe the fign of tire 
purle was anciently fet over fuch a place. 
1 he exchange hi the Strand was termed 
Britain's Rurfe by James I. Philips. 

To BURST, *v. n. I burfl ; I have burft, 
or burfiea. [bujipran, Saxon.] 
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1. To break, or fly open; to fuffer a violent 
difruption. 

So (hall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
preflei (hall burft out with new wine. Prw.iii. 10. 

It is ready to burft like new bottles. Jcb. 

Th’ egg, that foon 

Butfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
The callow young. Mdtottm 

2. To fly afunder. 

Vet am I thankful 5 if my heart weit great, 

Twould burft at this* ^ Sbakefpeare* 

To break away ; tp fpring. 

You burft , ah cruel! from my arms. 

And fwiftiy (hoot along the M all. 

Or fofdy glide by the Canal. Popu 

To come fuddenly. 

A refolved villain, 

Whofe bovycls fuddenly burft out j the king A 
Yet fpcaks, and peradventure may recover. Shalt. 

If the worlds 

In worlds inclos’d (hould on his fenfes burft. 

He would abhorrent turn. ‘Tbyrnfori* 

, To come with violence. 

Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice; 

For had the paflions of thy heart burft out, 

I fear we (hould have feen dccypher’d there 
More raoc’roua fpite. Sbakefpeare. 

Where is the notable pafiage over the river Eu¬ 
phrates, burfting out by the vaiiies of the mountain 
Antitaurus; from whence the plains of Mefopo- , 
taxnia, then' part of the Pcrfian kingdom, begin 
to open therafelves. KnolLts. 

Young fpring protrudes the burfting gems. 

‘Tbmfon*. 

6 . To begin an action violently or fuddenly. 

! She buft into tears, and wrung her hands. 

Arbutbnot. 

T9 Burst, *u. a. To break fuddenly ; to 
make a quick and violent difruption. * 

My breaft i’ll burft with draining of my courage,' 
And from my (houlders crack my arms afunder. 

But 1 will chaftife this high-minded (trumpet. 

t Shaktfpeare. 

He fatten'd orr my neck, and bellow’d our, ’ 
As if he would burft heav’n. Shake]}, care. 

1 will bieak his yoke (V°*» oft* thy neck, and will * 
burft thy bohds. ^ Jer . xxx. 8. 

Moles faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs 
were burft afunder, to make the deluge; and what 
means this abyfs, mnd the burfting of it, if reft rain¬ 
ed to Judaea? what appearance is thereof this dif¬ 
ruption there ? Burnet’s *Tbtory m 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by 
the mixture of the oppofites, to caule an ebullition, 
they would burft the veflrb. Arbutbnot • 

Burst, n.f. [from the verb.] A fuddeu 
difruption; a fudden and violent a&ion 
of any kind. 

Since I was man. 

Such (beets of fire, fuch burft of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Sbahfpeore* 

Dowa they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder. 
Upon the heads of all. Milton • 

Imprifon’d fires, in the dole dungeons pent, 

R oar to get lo^fe, and ftruggk for a vont; 

.Eating ti.e.r way, and undermining all. 

Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall. 

Addijon* 

Burst. 7 particip. adj. [ from burjl. ] 

B u'r st e n . J Difeafcd with a hernia, or 
rupture. 

Bu'rstenness. n.f. [from burjl.] A rup¬ 
ture, or hernia. 1 
Bu'rstwort. n.f. {from burjl and nvort 5 
herni art a, Lat in. ] An herb good agai il 
ruptures. Did* 

Burt. n.f. A flat fi(h of the turbot kind. 

To Bu'rthrn. *v. a* 7 c * -d 

V See Burden. 


Bu'&then. n.f. 


Ii 


Sacred 
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Sacred to ridufffle hit whole life long. 

Aid lhcfad burthen of fome merry frog. Pope. 

B u'r to k . *. f [In a (hip.] A fmall tackle 
to be fattened any where at pleafure, 
confuting of two fingle pul lies, for hoitt- 
ing fmall things in or out. Phillips . 

Bu'ry. a./, [from bupj, Sax.] A dwel¬ 
ling-place : a termination ttill added to 
the names of feveral places ; as. Aider- 
manbury, St. Edmond's- Bury ; fome times 
written bcry. Phillips. 

Bu'ry. n.f [corrupted from borough . ] 

It is his nature to dig bimlelf buries, as the 
Coney doth $ which he doth with very great cele¬ 
rity. Grew. 

To BU'RY. *u. a. [byfujean, Saxon.] 

1. To inter ; to put into a grave. 

When he lies aiong, 

After your way his tale pronounc'd, (hall bury 
His reafons with his body. Sbakefpeare . 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 
of fepuiture. 

Slave, thou haft (lain me! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bnry my body. Sbakefp. 

If you have kindoefs left, there fee me laid $ 

To bury decently the injur'd maid. 

Is all the favour* ^ ff'alUr. 

, To conceal ; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat. 

And bury all, which yet diftinftly ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin* Shakefpeare. 

4.. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony 5 it was divided 
Between her heart and lips ; fee render'd life, 

Thy name fo hury'd in her. Sbakefpeare. 

Bu'rying-place. n.f. A place appoint¬ 
ed for the fepulture of dead bodies. 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has 
ftill feveral marks in it of graves and burying-platex. 

Spetlator. 

BUSH. n.f. [beis, French.] 

I. A thick (hrub. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rufe, 
With noife whereof, he from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept Into a bufb. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. 

- Fairy S^ueen. 

The poller, and exa&cr of fees, justifies the re¬ 
semblance of the courts of juft ice to the bujh , 

■ where unto while the fecep flics for defence from 
the weather, he is fere to lofe part of the fleece. 

Bacon's Fjjays. 

Her heart Was that ft range bufh, whofc (acred fire 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, lb ebafte ufe.of God's day. 

That what we turn'd to feaft, fee turn'd to pray. 

Dome. 

With fech a care. 

As rofes from their (talks we tear. 

When we Would (till prefer them new. 

And frefe as on the bufb they grew. fVslier. 

The facrcd ground 

Shall weeds and pots’nous plants refufe to hear: 
Each common bufb (hall Syrian rofes wear. Dryde 

a. A bough of a tree fixed op at a door, 
to Ihew that liquors are fold there. 

If it be true that good wine needs no bvfij, 'tis 
true th*$ a good play needs no epilogue* Sbakefp. 

Tq Bush. <v. n. [from the noun.] To grow 
thick. 

The roles bvjbhg round 
About her glow’d, half (looping to fupport 
Each flower of tender ftalk. Milton. 

A gufeing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green. 

The bulbing aiders form'd a feady feene. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

Bu'*hkl. n.f. [ loifftau, Fr. bujfcllus , low 

JLat.] 
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t. A meafure containing eight gallons j ft 
ttrike. 

Hit reafons are as two grains of wheat hid In two 

lufhth of chaff} you (hall Ifcek all day ere you find 

them | and when you hay them, they are not 
. -u * Sbakefpeare. 


worth tlie fearch. 


e- 


z. It is ufed, iu common language, i 
finitely for a large quantity. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft pic¬ 
tures with bvjhi/s of gold, without counting the 
weight or the number of pieces. Dryden. 

3. B fhtls of a c&rt-nxhcel* Irons within 
the hole of the nave, to preferve it from 
wearing, [from bouche , Fr. a mouth/) 

Bu'shiness. n.f. [from, bufhy f\ The qua¬ 
lity ofrbeing bulky. 

Bu'shmekt. n.f [from bufh .] A thicket; 
a clutter of bulhes. 

Princes thought how they might difeharge the 
earth of woods, biiars, bujbments , and waters, to 
make it more habitable and fertile. Raleigh. 

Bu'shy. adj. [from bufhf\ 

1. Thick; full of fmall branches, not high. 

The gentle feepherd fat befide a fpring. 

All in the feadow of a bufby brier. Spenfer. 

Generally the cutting away of bought and fuck¬ 
ers, at the root and body, doth make trees grow 
high * and, contiariwife, the polling and cutting 
of the top, make them fpread and grow bnjby. 

Bacon. 

2. Thick like a bulb. 

Statue* of this god, with, a thick bujby beard, 
are ftill many of them extant in Rome. Addfo%. 

3. Full of butties, 

The kids with pleafurc browfe the bujby plain ; 

The feow'n are grateful to the fweUing grain. 

Dry den. 

fiu'si less. adj. [from ^.] Atleifure; 

without bufinefs; unemployed. 

The fweet thoughts do even rcf'rcfh my labour, 
Moft buflejs when I do it. Sbakefpeare. 

Bu'sily. adj. [from bufyf\ 

1. With an air of importance ; with an air 

of hurry. 

2. Curioufly; importunately. 

Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we difdain, 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dry den* 

B u's 1 ness, n.f [from buff. ] 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

M uft bufinefs thee from hence remove ? 

Oh 1 that *s the worft difeafe of love. Dome. 

2. An affair. In this fenfc it has the plural. 

Beftow 

Your needful counfel to our bufineffes. 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Sbakefpeare. 

3. The fubjea of bufinefs; the affair or 
objeft that engages the care. 

You arc fo much the bufinefs of our fouls, that 
while you are in fight we can neither look nor 
think on any eife; tkerexare no eyes for other 
beauties. . Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body . Locke. 

4. Serious engagement; in oppomion to 
trivial traul'aftions. 

I never knew one, who made it hia bufinefs to 
life the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himfelf. jiddifin* 

He had bufinefs enough upon hia hands, and was 
only a poet by accident. Prior . 

When diverfion is made the bufinefs and ftudy 
of life, though the a ft ions chofcn be in themfelves 

innocent, the excels .will render them criminal. 

Rogers . 

5. Right of a£tion. 

What bufintfi has a tortoife among the clouds ? 
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6. A point; ft matter of queftion ; fome- 
thing to be examined or confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bnfhefi ; fome 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, feme 
in the other. Bactm* 

7. Something to be tranfa&ed. 

They were far from the Zidoniant, and had r.a 
bufinefs with any one. Judge** 

8. Something required to be done. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this fpring would be moil peftilent : as for 
thofe countries that are nearer the poles, in which 
number are our own, and the moft confi Jerable na¬ 
tions of the world, a perpetual faring will not do 
their bufinefs j they muft have longer days, a nearer 
approach to the fun. Bentley* 

9. To do ends bufinefs. To kill, dettroy, 

or ruin him. 

Busic. m. f [lufque, Fr.] A piece of 
Heel or whalebone, worn by women to 
ttrengthen their ttays. 

Off with that happy bufk, which I envy, 

That ftill can be and ftill can (land fo nigh. Donut* 

Bt/sKiN. n.f. [brtfeken, Dutch.] 

1. A kind of half boot; a (hoe which 

comes to the midleg. 

The foot was drefled in a feort pah of velvet 
by/kins j in fome places open, to (hew the faimef* 
of the (kin. Sidney* 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 

■ But mifleth bow, and (hafts, and bujkms to her 

knee. Spenfer* 

There it a kind of ruftlcity in all thofe pompous 
verfes j fomewhat of a holiday feepherd (hutting 
In his country bufidns. Dryden. 

2. A kind of high (hoc worn by the an¬ 
cient a&ors of tragedy, to raiie their 
feature. 

Great Fletcher never treads in lufiins here. 

No greater Jonfon dares in focks appear. Dryden* 
In her beft light the comic mufc appears. 

When (he with borrow'd pride the bujk 'in wears. 

Smith* 

■ 

Bu'skined. adj. [from luftin.] Dreffed 
in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age. 

Ennobled hath the hufin'd ftage ? Milton* 

Here, srm’d with lilver bows, in early dawn, 
Her bujkin'd virgins trac’d the dewy lawn* Pope. 

Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly by 
Milton, lofty. See Bosky.] Woody 5 
(haded with woods; overgrown with 
trees. 

How bloodily the fen begin* to peer 
Above yon bujky hill. _ Sbakefpeare* 

BUSS, n.f [bus, the month, Iritti; bouche, 
Fr.] ' 

1. A kifs; a falute with the lips. 

Thou doft give me flattering buffit.-d By my 

troth, I kifs thee with a moft conftant heart. 

Sbakefpeare*. 

Some (quire perbapt you take delight to rack. 
Who vifits with a gun, orefent* with bird*. 

Then gives a fmacking If. Pope* 

2. A boat for (Hiring, [buffe, German.] 

If the king would enter towards building fech a 
number of boat* and buffs, as each company could 
eafily manage, it would be an encouragement both 
of honour and advantage. Temple* 

To Buss. <v. a. [from the noun.] To kifs ; 
to falute with the lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton top* do bufs the c oudt, 
Muft kifs their feet. ^ Sbakef re. 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand. 

Thy knee buffing the (loncs , for in fech bufinefs, 
A ft ion is eloquence. Sbakefpeare. 

Bust, n.f [bufto, Ital ] A ftatue repre¬ 
senting a man to his bread. 

6 Agrippa, 
















BUS 

Agrippt, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a 
tfcry extraordinary j and a Tiberius a rare coin, 
but a common bmfi. Addifcn on Italy* 

Ambition Ggh’d : fhe found it rain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling bufi. 

Pcp €• 

Su'stard. n. f. \bifiarde, Fr.J A wild 

turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopter*, peacocks, buf- 
tardiy turkeys, pheafants; and ail tbefc were dail) 
offered. ♦ Hakewili. 

To Bustle. *v. it. [of uncertain etymo¬ 
ns logy; perhaps from bufjf\ To be bufy; 
to. Air; to be active. 

Come, bufile, buftte —caparifon my horfe. Sbal . 

God uke king Edward ro his mercy. 

And leave the world for me t# bufiU in. Sbakefp. 

Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bufilmg man, 
who had credit enough to do hit bttuntfs in all 
placet. Clarendon. 

A poor abjedt worm. 

That crawl’d a while upon a buffing world. 

And now am trampled to my dull again. Soutbemc. 

Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate. 
Awing the world, and bufiling to be great! Gram/ilk* 

Bu'stle. jt. f [from the verb.] A tu¬ 
mult ; a hurry ; a combuftiou. 

Wifdom’s felf 
Oft fecks to facet retired folitude i 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That in the various bufiU of refort 
Were all too ruffled. Milton . 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, 
and that makes fuch a noife and bufiU for opinions. 

Gianv'tUe. 

Such a doftrine made a ftraige bvfile and dif- 
turbance in the world, which then fate warm and 
eafy in a free enjoyment of their lulls. South, 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any of this 

bufiltm Spectator. 

Bv'stlbsl. *• f. [from iujik.] An a£ive 
Birring man. 

BITSY. adj. fbyppan, Sax. It is 

nounced at l iffy, or bizzy. ] 

X. Employed with earneflnefs. 

My mifliefs fends you word that (he is bufjf, and 
cannot come. Sb ok c/p tare. 

a. Bnftlmg; a&ive; meddling. 

The o«*t thing which file waking looks upon. 
On meddling awnkey, or on bufy ape, 

She fhall purfue it with the foul of love. Sbakefp. 

Thus bufy pow’r is working day and night ; 

For when "the outward fcnfes reft Jo take, 

A thoufand dreams, fantaftica) and light. 

With flunking wings, do keep her ftill awake. 

Davits. 

The coming fpring would ftrft appear. 

And all this place with tofts ftrow. 

If buff feet would let them grow. Walter. 

AU written fince that time, feem to have little 
more than events we are glad to know, or the 
controversy of opinions, wherein the bufy world 
has been fo much employed. Temple. 

Religious motives and infttnfh are fo bufy in 
heart of every reafonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a fociety, without re¬ 
gard to thole principles. Add Jon. 

3. Troublefome; vexationHy importunate 
or intrnftv*. 

The chriftians, ftxnetimes valiantly receiving 
the enemy, and finietimes charging them again, 
n puhed the proud enemy. Hill bufy with them. . 

Knolles's Uijicry of the Turks. 

To Bu'sir. nr. a . [from the noon.] To em¬ 
ploy ; to engage; to make or keep 

He in great paflion all this while did dwell. 
More buff ing his quick eyes her face to view, 
Tuaa h» dull ears to hear /he did tell. 

Fairy flu#*. 


pro- 


BUT 

The pleafuft which I took at my friend’s plea- 
fure herein, idly bnfitd me thus to expreft the 
fame. Carew s Survey. 

Be it thy courle to bufy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Sbakefpeare. 

While they were bnfitd to lay the foundations, 
their building* were overthrown by an earthquake, 
and many thoufands of the Jews were overwhelm¬ 
ed. Raleigh . 

The points which bufied the devotion of the 
firft ages, and the curiofity of the latter. 

Decay of Piety. 

The ideas it is bufied about, fliould be natural and 
congenial ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 

The learning and difputes of the fchools have 
been much bufied about genus and fpecies. Lock*. 

For the reft, it muft be owned, he docs not 
bufy him felf by entering tfeep into any party, but 
rather fpends his time in a&s of hofpitality. Swift. 

Busybody, n. f. [from bufy and lody.] 
A vain, meddling, fantaBical perfon. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bufybo- 
diet are the canker and ruft of idlc&cfs, as idlencfs 
is the ruft of time. Taylor. 

Bufy bodies and intermeddled are m dangerous 
fort of people to have to do withal. L'Efirange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite 
fervants, buff bodies, dependants, and poor relations, 
of all perfbns of condition in the whole town. 

Spe&ator. 

BUT. conjunQ . [bute, butan, Saxon.] 

1. Except. 

An emifiion of immaterial virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound. It is fo prodigious * but 
that it is fo conftantly avouched by many. Bacon . 

Who can It be, ye goda! but perjur’d Lycon ? 
Who can infpire foch ftorms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my fword left one fo black, but Lycon ? 

Smith. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 
obje&ion but the obfeurity of feveral paflages, 
by our ignorance in fags and pej fons. Swift. 

2. Except that ; unlefs 5 had It not been 
that: in this fenfe we now writ tbut that. 
See fenfe 11. 

# 

And but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath ibmething 
feix'd 

His wifil’d ability, he had himfelf 
The lands and waters mcafur’d. Sbakefpeare . 

3. Yet; neverthelefs. It fometimes only 
enforces yet. 

Then let him fpeak. And any that fiiall ftand 
without fiiali hear his voice plainly; but yet made 
extreme fiiarp and exile, like the voice of puppets; 
and yet the articulate founds of the words will 
not be confounded. Bacon. 

Our wants art many, and grievous to be bom, 
bat qtijee of another kind. Swift. 

4. The particle which introduces the minor 
of a fyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poftibility for a man 
to kill hirafelf to-day, then it is not ab/olutcly 
neceflary that he Ball live till to-morrow; but 
there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch ncceffity. 

Bramball cgwfi Hcbbes. 

Ood will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil. But there is little 
or no difference made in this worlJ j therefore 
there muft be another world, wherein this differ¬ 
ence Ball be made. , Watts'% Lcgich 

5. Only; nothing more than. 

If my offence be of fuch mortal kind. 

That noj my fervice naft, or prefent forrows, 

C|n rahfom me into his love again ; 

Bat to ktv W fj, jrpuft be my be/ efit. Sbakefpeare. 

What nymph foe’er his voice but bears, " 

Wifi be my rival, though fhc have but cars* 

Ben jfonfon. 

No, Aurengzeb", you merit all my heart. 

And I’m too noble but to give a part. Dry den. 

Did but men confider the true notion of God, 
1* **)*<$ appear 1* htf of g r «u*ti.. TtUrkn. 


BUT 

If we do but put virtue and vice In equal cir¬ 
cuit) ftances, the advantages of eafe and f leafure 
will be found to be on the fide of religion. Tillotfcn• 
The mifehiefs or harms that come by play, in¬ 
advertency, or ignorance, are rot at all, or but 
very gently, to be taken notice of. 

Locke on Education* 
If a reader examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
he will find but very few precepts In it, which he 
may not meet with in Ariftotle. jfddifon* 

Prepar’d I ftand : he was but bom to try 
The lot of man, to fuller and to die. Pope • 

6. Than. • 

The full moon was no fooner up, and thinin£ 
in all its brightness, but he opened the gate of 
Parad i fe. Guardian • 

7. But that! without this confcquencc 
that. 

Frofts that conftraii\ the ground 
Do feidom their ufurping power withdraw. 

But raging floods purfue their bafty hand. Dry den • 

8. Otherwife than that. 

It cannot be but nature hath lame dtre&or, of 
infinite power, to guide her in all her way*. Hooker. 

WlkO’ihall believe, d 

But you mtftife the reverence of your place ? Sbak» 

9. Not more than ; even. 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. 
Cowley’s, was but neceflary to make Pindar fpeak 
Engliih. Drydcrt . 

Beroe but now I left; whom, pin’d with pain. 
Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryd. 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, 
the confcioufnefs went along. Locke • 

10. By any other means than. 

Out of that will 1 caufe thofe of Cyprus t« 
mutiny: >vhofe qualification fhall come into no 
true tafte again, but by tranfplanting of £afiio. 

Sbakefpeare . 

11. If it were not for this; that; if it 
were not that. Obfolete. 

m O a 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfii 
Full of crqxadob And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafeneft 
As jealous creatures are* it were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Sbakefpeare, 

1 here do give thee that with all my heart. 
Which, but thou haft already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Sbakefpeare • 

1 1\ However; howbeit: a word of indc« 
terminate connexion. % 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame j 
But, to purfue the end for which I came, 

Unite your fubje&s firft, then let us go 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. DryL 

13. It is ufed after no doubt, no quaflion , 
and fuch words, and lignifes the fame 
with that. It fometimes is joined with 

that. 

They made no account, but that the navy fhould 
be abfolutcly mafter of the ftas. , Baton . 

I fancied to my ft If a kind of eafe in the change 
of the paroxyfej; never fufpeBing but that the 
humour would have wafted itfelf. Drydtn • 

There is so queftion but the king of Spain will 
refi'im muft of the abufrs. Addifov. 

14. That. This fceips no proper fenfe ip 
this place. 

It is not therefore impoffible but I may after 
the complexion of my play', to refture my felf into 
the g-y>d graces of my fair critic ks. Dry Jen, 

15. Otherwife than. Oblolere. 

I ftiould fin 

To think bat nobly of my grand mo’Her. Sbakefp, 

16. A particle by which the meaning of 
the foregoing fentcnce is bounded or 
retrained; only. 

Thus figh s Ulyifeb, thus his fame extends pi 
A formidable man, but to his friends- Dryden^ 

17. A particle of obje£lion; yet it may 
be objected: it has fometimes jet with 
it. 

I i a But 
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upon 


But yet, Madai 

I do not like but yet ; it docs allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon but yet / 

But yet is at a jay lour, to bring forth 
S.»me monftrous malefactor. Sbakefpeg-e. 

Mud the heart then have been formed and 
Confti luted, before the blood was In being ? But 
here again, the fubftance of the heart itfeit k mr ft 
certainly made and nourifiled by the blood, whit b 
Is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley* 

18. Butfar ; without; had not this been. 

Rath man, forbear ! but for fome unbelief, 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller* 

Her bead was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

'Which in a fimple knot was tied above. Dry den. 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right, 

1 And, butfor mifchief,you had died for fpite. Dryd. 

BUT.*./ [bout, French.] A boundary. 

Bat, if I afk you what I mean by that word, 
you will anfwer, 1 mean this or that thing, you 
cannot tell which \ but if 1 join it with the words 
in conftru&ion and f'enfe, as, but 1 will not, a but 
of wine, but and boundary, the ram will but, 
Aoot at but, the meaning of it will be as ready to 
you as any other word. Holder. 

But. n.f. [In fea language.] The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 
the outude of a {hip, under water. 

Harris. 

But-bnd. n. f. [from but and end.] The 
blunt end of any thing; the end 
which it reih. 

' The referve of foot gnlled their foot with leveral 
vollics, and then fell on them with the hut-ends of 
‘ their mufquets. Clarendon . 

1 hy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, 
but the bat-end remains in my bands. ’ jfrbntbnot. 

Some of the foldkrt accordingly pufhed them 
forwards* with the but-ends of their pikes, into my 
reach. Swift. 

BU'TCHER. *. f. [bodcher, Fr.] 

1. One that kills animals to fell their 
flelh. 

The fiiepherd and the butcher both may look 
* Upon one iheep with pleating conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher's guile* 

How to cut your throat, and fmiie j 

Like a butcher doom’d for life 

In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 

2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are bellowed on conque¬ 
rors, who, for the mo ft part* are but tbe great 
Butchtri of mankind. 1 -oek . 

To Bu'tcher. *v. a . [from the noun.] 
To kill; to murder. 

In fuftering thus thy brother to he (laughter’d. 
Thou ftiew’ft the r.iked pathway to thy life. 
Teaching ftern murder how to butcher then. Shah. 

Uncharitably with me hive you dealt. 

And (hamefully by you my hopes are butcher d. 

Sbaktfpeart. 

The poifn and the dagger are at hand to 
butcher a hero, when the poet wants brains to fave 
him. Dryden . 

BATCHERS - BROOM* Ot KnEENOLLY. 

n.f. [rufeus, Lat.J v 
The roots are fometjmes ufed in medicine, and 
the green (boots are cut and bound into bundles, 
and fold to the butchers, who u(e it as bcf'ms to 
(weep their blocks , from- whence ic had the name 
of butchers-brjo/u. Miller. 

Bv'tcherlikess. n.f. [from butcherly ] 
A brutal, cruel* favage* butcherly man- 
ner. 

B u't chsrly. adj. [from butcher. ] Cruel 
bloody ; grofsly and clumfily barbarous. 

There is a way which* brought into fchools, 
would take away this butcherly fear in xnajcing ot 
Latin. jifebam. 

What ftratagems, how fell, bow butcherly , 

Shi 


1 h.s deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 


■bakrfp. 


BUT 

Bo't chert, n.f. [from butcher.] 

1 . The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man* fo ignorant in modem butchery , 
has cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or fix mifcrable lovers, in every tragedy be 
has written. Pope. 

2. Murder; cruelty; {laughter. 

If tbou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 
Behold this patron of thy butcheries. Shaktfpcarc. 

The butchery , and the breach of bofpitality* is 
re pie fen ted i n’t his fable under the mafk of friend - 
(hip. UEftrange. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe Incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight ? 

Dryder. 

3. The place where animals are killed; 
where blood is Ihed. 

There is no place, thia houfe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Sbakefpeare. \ 

BU'TLER. n.f. [bout tiller, Fr. bottler, or 

- botiller, old Englifh, from bottle ; he 
that is employed in the care of bottling 
liquors.] A fervant in a family em¬ 
ployed in furnifhing the table. 

Butlers forget to bring up tbeir beer time enough. 

Swift. 

Bu'tlera ck. tt. f [from butler.] The 
duty upon wines imported, claimed by 
the king’s butler. 

Tbofeordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, 
ar be the efcheacs* the cuftoms, bn tier age, and 
impoft. Bacon. 

Bu'tlership. n.f. [from butler.] The 
office of a butler. 

Bu'tment. n.f [ahoutement, Fr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier. 

The fupporters or hutments of the faid arch can- 
„ not fuffer fo much violence* as in the precedent fiat 
pofturt. Wot ton. 

Bu'tshaft. tt. f [from but and Jhnft.] 
An arrow. 

The blind boy’s butfhafi. Sbakefpeare. 

BUTT. n.f. [but, Fr ] 

1. The place on which the mark to be fiiot 
at is placed. 

He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prise; 
The groom his fellow groom at butts defies* 

And bends bis bow* and levels with his eyes. 

Dryden . 

2. The point at which the endeavour is 
direfted. 

Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon’d j 
Here is my journey’s end, here is ray bytr. 

The very fea-mark of my journey’s end. Sbakefp. 

3. The objeCt of aim; the thing again#: 
which any attack is directed. 

The papifts were the molt common-place, and 
the butt again ft whom all the arrows weri dire&ed. 

Clarendon. 

4. A man upon whom the company 
break their jells. 

1 played a fentence or two at my butt, which 
I thought very (mart, when my ill genius fug- 
gefted to him fuch a reply as got all die laughter 
on hiafide. Spectator. 

5. A blow given by a horned animal. 

6. A Broke given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 
Among the champions for the prise $ 

To prove who gave the fairer butt , 

John (hews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

Butt. n. f [burc, Saxon. 1 A vcflel; 
a barrel containing one hundred and 
twenty-fix gallons of wine; a butt con¬ 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two 
hur.dr d v. eight* is a butt pi vuuai.is* 


BUT 

I efcaped upon a butt of fack* which the fallort 
heaved overboard. Sbakefpeare . 

Butt. <v. a. [botttn, Dutch.] To ftrik# 
with the head. 

Come, leave your tears i a brief farewel: the beaft 
With many heads butts me away. Sbakefpeare, 
Nor wars art feen, 

Unleft, upon the green* 

Two harmlefs lambs are hurting one the other. 

Wettottm 

A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led. 

Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing 
(lands. Dryden's ALmift. 

A ram will butt with his head though he be 
brought up tame, and never faw that manner of 
fighting. \ Ray. 

BU'TTER. n.f [burcepe, Saxon ; bufy*. 
rum, Lat.] 

1. An unCluous fubftance made by agitat¬ 
ing the cream of milk* till the oil iepa- 
rates from the whey. 

And he took batter and milk, and the calf which 
he had drafted, and fet before them. 

Gtnefit, xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony . A chymical prepa¬ 
ration* made by uniting the acid fpirits 
of fublimate corrofive with regulus of 
antimony. It is a great cauftick. Harris . 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and 

fublimate corrofive. This preparation 
continually emits fumes. Harris m 

To Bu'tter. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear, or oil* with butter. 

*Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his 
borfe, buttered bis hay* Sbakefpeare. 

Words butter no parfnips. L'Eft range • 

2. To increafe the (lakes every throw, or 
every game: a cant term among game- 
fters. 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’S 
prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering 
gamefter, that (lakes all his winning upon one 
caft ; fo that if he lofc# the laft throw, he is fure 
to be undone. Addifon « 

Bu'tterbump. n.f. A fowl: the fame 
with bittern. 

Bu'tter bur. n.f. [petafttes, Lat.] A 
plant ufed in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the fides of ditches. 

Miller. 

Bu'tterflowkr. n. f. A yellow flower* 
with which the fields abound in the 
month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of butttrfoso'rx, appear ; 

And meads, inftead of dailies, hemlock bear. Gay. 

Bu'tterfly. tt .ft [burreppleje, Saxon.] 
A beautiful infett, fo named becaufe it 
firfl appears in the beginning of the 
fcafon for butter. 

Eftfocns that damfel, by her heav’nly might* 
She turn’d into a winged butterfly. 

In the wide air so make her wand’riog (light. 

Sptnfer. 

Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterftici $ and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news. Sbakefpeare, 

And fo befcl, that as be caft his eye 
Among the col worts on “a huturjiy , 

He faw falfe Reynard. Dryden • 

That which feems to be a powder upon the 
wings of a butterfly, is an innumerable company 
of extreme fmail feathers, not to be difeerned 
without a microfcope. Gmo m 

Bu'tteris. n.f. An inflrumcnt of (led 

fet in a wooden handle* ufed in paring 
the foot* or cutting the hoof, of a horfe. 

Farrier's Dictionary. 

Bu'tter- 
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Bu'ttkrmtlk. ft./, [from butter and 
milk.] The wfiey that is feparated from 
the cream when butter is made, 

A Young man, fallen into an ulcerous con- 
fumption, devoted h!» 'elf to buttermilk, by which 
foie diet he recovered. Harvey. 

The feurvy of mariners is cured by acids, as 
fruits, lemons, oranges, buttermilk $ and alkaline 
fpirits hurt them, Arbutbnot. 

Bu'tterprint. n.f [from butter and 
print. } A piece of carved wood, ufed to 
mark butter, 

A butterprint, in which were engraven fignres 
of all forts and fixes, applied to the lump of but¬ 
ter, left on it the figure, Locke. 

Bu'ttertooth. n.f [from butter and 
tooth. J The great broad foreteeth. 

Bu'tterwoman. n.f [from butter and 
•woman. ] A woman that fells butter. 

- Tongue, I muft put you into a butter-woman t 
mouth, and buy myfelf another of Baja act’s mute, 
If you prattle me into thefe perils. Sbakefpeare . 

Bu'tterwort. n.f A plant: the fame 
with Janicli. 

Eu'ttery. adj. [from butter.] Having 
the appeRrance or qualities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholcrick 
humours than its buttery parts, Harvey. 

The beft oils, thickened by cold, have a white 
colour ; and milk Itfeif has its whi tends from the 
cafcous fibres, and its buttery oil. Flayer. 

Bu'ttery. n.f [from butter ; or, ac¬ 
cording to Skinner , from bouter , Fr. to 
place or lay up,] The room where pro- 
vifions are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery , 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Sbak. 

All that need a cool and freflj temper, as cellars, 
pantries, and butteries , to the north. Wotton. 

My guts ne’er fuffer’d from a college-cook, 

My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. Bramfton . 

Bu'ttock. n.f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to 
come from abowtir , Fr.; inferted by 
Junius without etymology.] The rump; 
the part near the tail. - ^ . 

It it like a barber’s chair, that fits si) buttocks. 

Sbakefpeare • 

Such as were not able to flay themfelvcs, (hould 
be holden up by others of more ftrength, riding 
behind (hem upon xhtbuttseks of the horfe. Knolles. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the but¬ 
tocks of an ape. L'Fftrange's Fables. 

BUTTON, n.f. [bottnvn, WeKh; bouton, 
Fr.] 

i. A catch, or fmall ball, by which the 
drefs of man is fattened. 

Pray you, undo this button • Sbakefpeare. 

I mention thofe ornaments, becaufc or die fim- 
plicity of the fliape, want of ornaments, buttons , 
loops, gold and filver lace, they mult have been 
cheaper than oars. * Arbutbnot. 

z. Any knob or ball fattened to a fmaller 
body. 

We fattened to tbe m^ble certain wires, and a 
button. Boyle. 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r. 
Suckled, and cheer'd with air, and fun, and (bow’r j 
Soft on the paper raff Its leaves I fpread. 

Bright with the gilded button dpt its head. Pope. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fprirg. 

Too oft before their buttons be difelot’d. Sbakefp. 

Bu'tton. n.f. [echinus mavinus .] The 
fea nrchin, which is a kind of crabfilh 
that has prickles inftead of feet. Ainfw. 

To Bu'ttok. at. a. [from the noun.] 

To drefs ; to clothe. 

One whole hard heart is button'd up with fieri 

Sbakefpeai f. 

D 


He gave his legs, arms, and bread, to his ordi¬ 
nary fervant, to button and-drefs him. fFotgcn. 

Z . To fatten with buttons ; as, he buttons 
his coat. 

Bu'ttonholb, n.f [from button and 
bole.] The loop in which the button of 
the clothes is caught. 

JLet me take you a buttonhole lower. Sbakefp. 

I’ll pleafe the maids of honour, it I can: 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man t 
I will my (kill in buttonholes difplay. 

And brag, how off 1 Ihift me ev’ry day. Bramfton„ 

BUTTRESS. n.f. [from aboutir , Fr.] 

I. A prop; a wall built to fupport an¬ 
other wail, and fianding out. 

No jutting frize, 

Buttrefs , nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Fruit trees, let upon a wall againft the fun, 
between elbows cr buttrejfes of ttune, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. Bacon • 

But we inhabit a weak city here. 

Which buttrejfes and props but fcarcely bear. Dryd. 

z. A prop; r fupport. 

It will concern us to examine tbe force of this 
plea, which our adverfaries are fill fetting up 
againft us, as the ground pillar and buttrefs of the 
good old caufe of nonconformity* South. 

To Bu't tress, •it. a . [from the noun.] 
To prop ; to fupport. 

Bu'twink, n.f The name of a bird. 

' Din. 

Butyra'ceous. adj. [ butyrum , Lat.but¬ 
ter.] Having the qualities of butter. 

Chyie has the fame principles as milk ; a vif- 
cidity from the cafcous parts, and an oilinefs from 
the butyracecns parts. Flayer • 

Bu'tyrous .adj. [ butyrum , Latin.] Hav¬ 
ing the properties of butter. 

Its oily red part is from the butyraus parts of 
chyle. Floyer • 

BU'XOM. adj. [buepum. Sax. from bu- 
jan, to bend. It originally iignified 
obedient ; as John de Trevifa, a clergy¬ 
man, tells his patren, that he is obedient 
and buxom to all bis commands . In an 
old form of marriage, ufed before the 
reformation, the bride promifed to be 
obedient and buxom in bed and at board ; 
from which exprettion, not well under- 
ttood, its prefent meaning feems to be 
derived.] 

1. Obedient; obiequious. 

He did tread down and difgrace all the English, 
and fetVp and countenance the Irilh $ thinking 
thereby to make them more tra{table and buxom 

Spenfer. 


Milton. I 3 


Crajhaw. 


to his government 

He, with broad fails. 

Winnow’d the buxom air. 

z. Gay ; lively; brifk. 

I’m born 

Again a freflj child of the buxom morn, 

Heir of the fun’* firft beams. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a maying, 

FilFd her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom j blithe, and debonnair. Milton. 

Srurdy fwainiy. 

In clean array, for rufiick dance prepare, 

Mixt with th clttxom damfels hand in hand. Philips. 

3. Wanton ; jolly. 

AlmigVy Jove defeends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs. Drydtn 
She feign’d the rites of Bacchus! cry’d aloud. 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. Dryder 

Bu'xomly. ados. [from buxom.] Wan¬ 
tonly ; amoroufly. 
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Bux'omnes0. n.f [from buxom.] Wan- 
tonnefs; amoroufnefs. 

To BUY. *v. a. preter. I bought; I have 
bought, [bicjean, Sax.] 

I. To purchafe; to acquire by paying & 
price; to obtain for mone^, or fome* 
thing equivalent; to procure by fale r 
not gift or theft. 

They mud buy up no corn growing within twelve 
miles of Geneva, that fo the filling of theisjna- 
gaiines may not prejudice their market. Addifon. 

z. To procure fome advantage by fomc- 
thing that deferves it, or at fome price. 

1 have bought 

Golden opinions from all forts of people. Sbakefp* 

Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Sbak* 

Pltafure with praife, and danger they would bvy,- 
And with a fee that would not only fly. Denham* 

To regulate by money : in this fenfe it 
has particles annexed. 

You, and all the kings of Chriftendom, 

Are led fo grofsly by this meddling pried. 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shak* 

What pitiful things are power, rnetorick, or 
riches, when they would terrify, difluade, or buy off 
confcience! South. 

To Buy. t v. n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will buy with you, (ell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and fo following. Sbakefp • 

Bu y' e r . n.f [from To buy.] He that buys* 
a purchafer. 

When a piece of art is fet before us, let the firft 
caution be, not to a(k who made it, left the fame 
of the author do captivate the fancy of the buyer. 

Wmton. 

To BUZZ. <v. n. [ bizzen, Teut. to growl. 

Junius. ] 

i. To hum; to make r noife like beesy 
flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 

W hich buzzed all about, and made fuch found. 
That they encumber’d all men’s ears.and eyes. 
Like many fwarmsof bees aflembled round. Spenf. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about his ncky 
Will make this fting the fooner. Sbakefpeare • 

For ftilt the flowers ready (land. 

One buzzes round about. 

One lights, one talks, gets in, gets out. Suckling.- 

What though no bees around your cradle flewy 
Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew; 

Yet have we oft di(cover’d, in their ftead, 

A (warm of drones that buzz'd about your head*- 

Pope. 

We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing about 
wir. Swift* 

To whifper; to prate to. 

There is fuch confuiion in my pow’ra. 

As, after fome oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. Sbakefpeare. 

To found heavy and low. 

Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, at 
if it had been the ru filing found of the fea afar off. 

Hayward. 

To Buzz. <v. a. To whifper ; to fpread 
fecretly. 

Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity. 
That i% not quickly buzz'd into his ears f Sbak • 

I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies. 

That Edward (hall be fearful of his'life* Sbakefp. 

* Did vou not"hear 
* 

A buzzing of a fepantion 

B*tween the king and Catherine? Slakcfpcarcm- 

They m-ght buzz and whifper it one to an¬ 
other, and, tacitly withdrawing from the prefence 
of the apofiles, they then lilt their voices, and 
noife it about the city. B ntlpy. 

Buzz, n.f [from the verb.] A huma 
whifper j a talk.. 

The 
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The hive of a city or kingdom is in bdt condi¬ 
tion when there is leaft noife or knxM in it* Bacon. 

Where i found the whole outward room in a 
buKK of politicks. Addijon. 

B v'zz ARp« n. f. [i bufard\ Fr.] 

|. A degenerate or mean fpecies of hawk. 

More pity that the eagle Jhould be mawl'd. 
While kites and bnxxardx prey at liberty. Slab. 

The noble bnzxard ever pleas'd me beft j 
Of fraall renown, 'tis true : for, not to lye. 

We call him but a hawk by courtefy. Drydtn. 

2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 

Thofe blind buxxards t who, in late years, of 
wilful maUcioufncfs, would neither learn tbera- 
fclves, nor could teach others, any thing at all. 

Afcham. 

Bu'zzer. n./. [from buzz.] A (ecret 
whifperer. 

Her brother is in fccret come from France, 

And wants not buxxers to infeft his ear 
With petulant fpeechcs of his father's death. 

Sbakefpearc. 

BY. prep . [bi, big, Saxon.] 

I. It notes the agent. 

The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Sthsktfpeare. 

The grammar of a language it fometimes to be 
carefully ftudied by a grown man. Locke. 

Death's what the guilty fear, the pious crave. 
Sought by the wretch, and vsnquilh'd by the brave. 

Garth, 

t. It notes the inftrument, and is com¬ 
monly ufed after a verb neuter, where 
•with would be put after an active; as 
he killed her with a fword: (be died 
by a fword. 

But by Pelidel' arms when Heftor fell. 

He chc ie /Eneas, and he chofc as well. Drydtn. 

$. It notes the caufe of any effett. 

1 view, by no prefumption led. 

Your revels of the night. PanuJ. 

By woe the foul to daring aftion deals, 

By woe in plaintiffs patience it excels. Savage, 

4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained. 

You mud think, if We give you any thing, we 
Jhope to gain by you. Sbakefpeart. 

Happier! had it fudic'd him to have known 
Cood iy itfelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 

- The heart knows that by itfelf, which nothing 
in the world hcfidcs can give it any knowledge of. 

South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of pro¬ 
portions by fenfation and reflection. 

Watts's Lcpck. 

f . It (hews the manner of an aftion. 

I have not patience ‘ fhe confumes the time 
In idle talk, aud owns her falfe belief 1 
Szizc her by force, and bear her hence onheard. 

Drydtn . 

This fight had mote weight with him, as by 
good luck not above two of that venerable bod\ 
were fallen aflcrp. Addijon. 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
lie f-iw his branching horns, and alter'd look. 

Add)fen 

G. It +as a (ignification, noting the me¬ 
thod in which any fucceflive a&ion is 
performed with regard to time or quan¬ 
tity- 

The b*d for you, is to re-examine the caufe, 
and to try it even point by point, argument by ar¬ 
gument, with all the exadtnefs you can. Hooker . 

We are not to day all together, but to come by 
him where he Hands, by ones, by twos, and by 
threes. ' Sbakfpeare. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by 
the name, as be pleafeth, though Seldom the order 
h? inverted. Bacon, 

?bf captain* were obliged to break that piece 
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of ordnance, and fo by pieces to carry it away, 
that the enemy Jhould not get fo great a fpoil. 

Kudllet. 

Common prudence would direft me to take 
them all out, and examine them onedy one. Beyle. 

Others will foon take pattern and encourage¬ 
ment by your building ; and fo hwfe by hpufe, 
flreet by ftreet, there will at lad be finifhed a mag¬ 
nificent city. Sprat t. 

Explor'd her limb by limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. 

Dryien, 

Thus year by year they pafs, and day by day. 
Till once, 'twaa on the morn of ebearful May, 

The young Emilia—— Dry den. 

I’ll gase for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranfplanting one by one into my life 
His bright perfc&iona, till 1 fhine like him. Addif. 

Let the blows be by paules laid on. Locke. 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell by the ounce for fix Callings and 
five pence undipped money. Locke. 

What we take daily by pounda, is at leaft of as 
much importance ms what we take fcldom, and 
only by grains and fpoonfula. Arbutbnot. 

The North by myriads poors her mighty Tons ; 
Great nurfc of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. Pope. 

S. At, or in; noting place: it is now 
perhaps only ufed before the words Jea 9 
or water) and land. This (eems a rem¬ 
nant of a meaning now little known. By 
once expreded fituation ; a $ fy nvefi > 
we (l ward. 

We fee the great effects of battles by fea ; the 
battle of Adi urn decided the empire of the world. 

Bacon. 

Arma, and the man, I fing 5 who, forc'd by fate, 
Expdl'd and exil'd, left the Trojan fhore | 

Long labours both by fea and land he bore. Dry 4 . 

I would have fought by land, where 1 was 
Wronger s 

You hinder'd it: yet, when I fought at lea, 
Forfook me fighting. Drydtn. 

By land, by water, they renew their charge. Pope. 

9. According to; noting permiffion. 

It is lawful, both by the laws of nature and na¬ 
tions, and by the law divine, which Vs the perfec¬ 
tion of the other two. Bacon's Holy War. 

10. According to ; noting proof. 

The prefent, or like, fyftero of the world can¬ 
not poflibly have bzen eternal, by the firft proposi¬ 
tion ; and, without God, it could not naturally, 
nor fortuitoufly, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
proportion. Bentley. 

The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by tnc 
preceding propofirion, may contain or receive both 
thefe. Cbeyne. 

11. After; according to; noting imita¬ 
tion or conformity. 

The gofpd gives us fueft laws, as every man, 
that underftand* himfclf, would chufc to live by. 

t nj/otfon. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endea¬ 
voured, the bed 1 could, to govern mylelf by the 
diverfity of matter. Locke. 

This Ihip, by good luck, fell into their hands at 
laft, and lcrved as a model to build others by. 

Arbutbnot. 

s 2. From ; noting ground of judgment; 
or companion. 

Thus, by the muGck, we may know. 

When noble wits a hunting go 
Through groves that on Parnaifiis grow. Waller. 

By what he has done, before the war in which 
he was engaged, we may expcQ what he will do 
after a peace. Drydtn* 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feen?s. 

By his broad fhoulders and gigantic*. limbs. Dryd. 

Who ’1 that ftranger ? By his wariilpc port. 

His fierce demeanour, and created look. 

He 'a of no vulgar note. Drydtn. 

Judge the event 

By wljat has pafg’d* Drydcn. 
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The psttaa Ament Is not to he matured by the 
great nefs or fmallnefs of the matter, but by the 
oppofition it carries, and Hands in, to that relpedt 
and fiibmiflion that it due to the father. Locke • 

By your defcriptkm of the town, I Imagine It 
to lie under fomc great enchantment. Pope • 

By what I have always heard and read, I take 
the ftrength of a nation — — Swift. 

I j- It notes the fum of the difference be¬ 
tween two things compared. 

Meantime (he Hands provided of a Laius, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty fprings. 

Drydme. 

Her brother Riven, 

Ere this, lies fhoiter Ay the head at Pomfret. Perce. 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of 
filver by one twentieth, you take from them their 
due. Locke. 

14. It notes co-operation. 

By her he had two children at one birth. Sbak. 

15. For: noting continuauce of time. This 
fenfe is not now in life. 

Ferdinand and Ifabeila recovered die kingdom 
of Grenada from the Moors j having been in pofi. 
feUion thereof by the fpace of fevea hundred years* 

Bacon. 

16. As (oon as; not later than; noting time* 

By this, the fons of Conftantinc which fled, 
Ambrile and Uther, did ripe years attain. 

Fatty Sfueen. 

Heitor, by the fifth hour of the fun. 

Will with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call fome knight to arms. 

Sbakejpeartu 

He err'd not; for, by this, the heav'nly bands 
Down from a Iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradifc. ^ Milton. 

Theft have their courfe to fmifli round the earth 
By morrow ev'ning. Mrltcn • 

The angdic guards afeended, mute and fad 
For man: for of his Hate by tigs they knew. 

Milton. 

By that time a liege it carried on two or three 
days, I am altogether loll and bewildered in it. 

Addijon. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed* 

Swift. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo 
far, as to accufe and fine the confuls. Swift. 

17. B slide : noting paffage. 

Many beautiful places, Handing along the fea 
fhore, make the towu appear longer than it la to 
ihofe that fail by it. Addijon. 

18. Betide ; near to; in prefence; noting 
proximity of place. 

So thou may'ft fay, the king lies by a beggar, 
if a beggar dwell near him ; or the chureh 
By thy tabour, if thy tabour Hand by the church. 

Sbaktfpcare. 

Here he comes himfelf § 

If he be worth any man's good voice. 

That good man fit down by him. Ben Jonfon. 

A fpacioua plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by fome were herds 
Of cattle grating. Milted. 

Stay by me 5 thou art refolute and faithful j 
I have employment worthy of thy arm* Dry Jen * 

19. Before bimfelft bcrfelf, or tbanfelves , it 
notes the abtence of all others. 

Sitting in fome place, by himjelfy let h’m tranfi* 
late into Engiifh his former lefljn. AJcbam. 

Snlyman refrdved to atfault the breach, after he 
had, by pbnjelf,\ in a melancholy mood, walked up 
and down in his tent. KnoUa's Hip. of the Turks • 
I know not whether he will annex his difeourft 
to his appendix, or publifli it by itfelf) or at all. 

Boyle. 

He will imagine, that the king and h>* mini Hers 
fat down and made them by tbemfilvet, and rhea' 
fent them to their allies to iign. Swift. 

More pleas'd fo keep it till their friends could 
come. 

Than cat the fueatefl by tlemfchw at home. Pope. 

At 
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20. At hand. 

He kept then feme of the Spirit by him, to ve¬ 
rify what he believes. Bcybc. 

The merchant is not forced to keep fo much 
money by him, as in ocher placet, where they have 
not fuch a fupply. Locke. 

zim It is the folemn form of fwearing. 

His godhead 1 invoke, by him 1 fwear. Dryden. 

22. It is ufed in forms of adjuring, or ob- 
tefting. 

Which, O! avert by jon etherial light, 

■Which I have loft for this eternal night; 

Or, if by dearer ties you may be won. 

By your dead fire, and by your living fon. Dryden. 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’n, 
O fpare this great, this good, this aged king! 

, Dryden, 

O cruel youth! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d foul. 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O ccafe! at kaft once more delude my forrows. 

Smith. 

23. It fignifics fpecification and particular 
rity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage 


And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. 

Dryden. 

24. By proxy of: noting fubfHtution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians j 
that is, they were prefect with them by their 
ftatucs. Broome. 

25. In the fame direction with. 

They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, by the length, 
and the fide* curioufly punched, or pricked. Crew, 

By. adv. 

1. Near; at a final! diftance* 

And in it lies the god of fieep j 
And, fnorting by. 

We may defery 

The monftcra of the deep* Dryden, 

2. Befidc ; paffing. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe. Who was *t came byt 

Sbakejpeare. 

3. In prefence. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth. 
As from one woman to another, fo as there was no 
■other body by, might have had a better grace. 

Sidney. 

Til not be by the while; my liege, farewel t 
What will become hereof, there's none can tel L 

Sbakefptare. 

There while I fog, if gentie youth be by. 

That tunes my lute, and winds the firings fo high. 

Waller. 

Pris'ners and witnefles were waiting by ; 

Thek had been taught to fwcar, and thofe to die. 

Mofeommon, 

You have put a principle into him, which will 
influence his aQions when you are not by, Locke, 

By and by. In 2 ihort time* 

He overtook Amphiaius, who had been ftaid 
here, and by and by called him to fight with him. 

Sidney, 

The noble knight alighted by and by 
From lofty fteed, and bad the lady ft ay. 

To foe whs: end of fight fhould him befall that 
day. Speufer. 

In the temple, bn and by t with us, 

Thefecoupies fhall eternally be knit. Sbakefpcart. 

O how this fprtng of love refemblcih 
Tfk uncertain glory cf an April day; 

Which now (hews a It the beauty of the fun. 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. Sbakefp. 

Now a fcnlible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
fently a beaft. SLabfa ear/s Or belle. 

By. n.f. [from the prepohuon.] Some¬ 
thing not the direft and immediate ob¬ 
ject of regard. 

In this irJlance, there is, upon the by, to be 
noted, the percoUDeo-of the verjuice through the 
wood*- Mac or,. 
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This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and 
anon, with a fheep in private, by the by, 

VEfirange. 

Hence wt may underftand, to add that upon 
the by, that it is net Decenary. Boyle. 

S#, while my lovM revfnge is full and high. 

I'll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dryden. 

By, in compofiticn, implies fomething out 
of the cfiredl way, and consequently 
fome obfeurity, as a by-road \ fomething 
irregular, as a by-end ; or fomething 
collateral, as a by-concernment ; or pri¬ 
vate, as a by-law. This compofition is 
nfed at pleafure, and will be underflood 
by the examples following. 

By-coffeehouse, n.f. A cofFee-houfe 
in an obfeure place. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffeebouft , that ftood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a nonjuror. Addifon. 

£y-concbrnment. n.f. An affair which 
is not the main buiinefs. 

Our plays, befides the main defign, have under¬ 
plots, or by-concernments, or kfs confidcrabie per¬ 
sons and intrigues, which are carried on with the 
motion of the main plot* Dryden . 

By-dependence, n.f. An appendage; 
fomething accidentally depending on 
another. 

Thefe, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, fhould be demanded j 
And all *the other by -dependen cits , 

From chance to chance. Sbakefpcare. 

By-design, n.f An incidental purpofe. 

And if fhe mifa the moult-trip lines. 

They'll ferve for other by-dejigns. 

And make an artift underftand 

To copy out her feal or hand ; 

Or find void place s in the paper. 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. 

By-end. n.f. Private in ter eft _ 
advantage. 

All peop e that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome 
other by-end, fall within the intendment of this 
fable. L'Eft range. 

By-cone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Pall. 

Tell him, you’re fore 
All in Bohemia's well s this fatisfa&ion 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Sbakefpearc. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well 
as by-gome ; fo have we of time, which dependeth 
thereupon* Grew. 

By-interest, n.f Interefldiilinfi from 
that of the publick. 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at by- 
interefl, without any fincere regard to the public 

good* At ter bury. 

By-law. n.f. 

By-laws are orders made in court-leets, or 
court* barons, by common alient, for the good of 
thofe that make them, farther than the publick 
law binds* Cowell. 

There was alfo a law, to reft rain the by-laws 
and ordinances of corporations. Bacon. 

^lo the beginning of this record is iftferted the 
law or inftitution; to which are added two by¬ 
laws, as a comment upon the general law. 

Addifon. 

By-matter- n.f. Something incidental. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, would 
put that which was mod mate ial into the port- 
fcript, as if it had b?en a ly -matter. , Bacon. 

By-name, n. f A nick-name ; name of 
reproach, or accidental appellation. 

Kabvft,eUkfi Ion to the Couquereur, ulsd fhori 
hefe, and thereupon was by-named Court-hofe, 
and {hewed firft thenfeof them to thcBoglifh. 

igitized by Micro&tfft 


Hsrdibras. 

; fecret 
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By-past.^*. Pall: a term of the Scotch* 

dialed. 

Wars, peftilencet, and difeafes, have not been 
fewer for thefe three hundred years by-pafl, than. 
ever they had been fince we have had records. 

Cbeyne. 

By-path. n. f A private or obfeurr 
path. 

Hcav’n knows, my fon. 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways, 

1 got this crown. Sbakefpeare* 

By-respect, n.f. Private end or view. 

It may be that fome, upon by-rtfpe&s,f\n& fome- 
what friendly ufage in ufar.ee, at fome of thei* 
hands. Came. 

1 he archbifhops and biftiopi, next under the' 
Icinj, have the government of the church: be not 
you the mean to prefer any to thofe place?, for 
any by-rtfpcEls, but only for their learning, gravity^ 
and worth. , Bacon * 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as ha 
was wife, had fome by-refptBs in the ena&ing of 
this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 
not his maxim. Dryden . 

By-road. n.f. An obfeure unfrequented 
path. 

Through flipp’ry by-roads, dark and dec£, 

They often climb, and often creep. Swift* 

By-room. n. f A private room within? 
another. 

J pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome by-room, while 
I qu eft ion my jhmy drawer to what end he gave 
the fugar. Sbakefpeare » 

By-sfbbch. n.f. An incidental or ca- 
fual fpeech, not dire&ly relating to the 
point. 

When they come to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice iar 
to quote by-fpetebes, in fome hiftorital narration' 
or other, and to ufe them as if they were written in 
moft exalt form of law. I looker* 

By-stan der. n.f. A looker on; one 

unconcerned* 

She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the by-ftanders . 

L'Eflravge.- 

The by -Jlandfs alked him, why he ran away^ 
his bread being weight ? Locke *• 

By-street, n.f An obfeure flreet. 

The broker here his fpacioua beaver wears,* 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares; 

Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach. 

He fecks by frests, and laves th* ex per five coach*- 

Cay. 

By-view. n.f P rivate felf-i nterefled pur* 
pofe. 

No by-views of his own flhall mi Head him. 

Atterbury* 

By-walk. n.f. A private walk; not tho : 
main road. 

He moves afterwards in by-walks, or under¬ 
plots, as diverfions to the main defign, left it 
fhould grow tedious ; though they are ftill na to¬ 
tally joined. Dryden • 

The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample' 
and noble; but there fhould be by-•walks, to retire* 
into fome times, for eafe and refrefhment. Broome 

By-way. n. f A private and obfeure 
way. 

Night Healths are commonlydriveuin by-ways v 
and by blind fords, unufed of any but fuch like. 

Spenferon Ireland* 
Other by-ways he hi mi elf betook, 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. 

Spenfer* 

Wholly abftain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-ways ,* 
But gladly welcome what he doth afford j 

Not grudging that thy luft hath bounds and 
ftays. Herbert* 

A forvfuit, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 

no 
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no other apparent ciufe of efleem, !t commonly 
thought but a by-xvay to clofe corruption, Bacon. 

This is wonderfully diverting to the tmderfttnd- 
Ing, thus to receive a precept, at it were, through 
a by-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. Addifon. 

By -west. *. f* Weft ward ; to the weft 
of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, ofod by the 
Irifli, that they dwelt by- tvgft the law, which 
dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow. 

Daviti #* Inland* 


By-word, *. / A fayingi a proverb. 

Bafhful Henry be depos'd , whole cowardice 
Hath made us by^woris to our enemies. Sbakefp. 

I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-ward, 
when he faw men hafteo to a conclusion. Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the Sooner. Bacon* 
We are become a by-word among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and inimofities. Addifon. 

It will be -his lot often to look Singular, in 
loofe and licentious times, and to become a by- 
word and a reproach among the men of wit and 

pteafure. At tv bury , 


By'aii. n.f. See Bias. 

Every inordinate luft is a falfe by aft upon men’s 
underftandings, which naturally draws towards a- 
thelfm. % m TiUofat* 

Bye, or Bee, come immediately from thd 
Saxon by, bjhng, *. c. a dwelling. 

Gib fen . 

Byzantine. See Bizantihe. By- 
scanting is the true orthography. 
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C The third letter of the alphabet, 

has two founds; one like k, as 

5 call, clock, craft , coal, companion, 

. cuneiform ; the other as /, as Ceefar, cef* 
fatten, cinder. It founds like k before a, 
o, u, or a confonant; and like i before 
e, i , and y . 

Cab. n, f [np] A Hebrew meafure, 
containing about three pints Englifh, 
or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 
CABA'L. n.f [cabale, Fr. n^ap, tradi¬ 
tion.] % 

i. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rab¬ 
bins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe 
deiign. A cabal differs from a party , as 
few from many. 

She often interpolcd her royal authority, to 
break the cabals which were forcing again ft her 
firft ministers. Add fat. 

3. Intrigue; fomething lefs than confpi- 
racy. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, Strove 
To draw th* indulgent king to partial love. Dryd . 

To Caba'l. <v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
clofe intrigues; to intrigue; to unite 
in fmall parties. * 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their 
leaves. 

Are throng’d about Hi Couch, and fit in council: 
What thofe caballing captains may defign, 

I muft prevent, by being firft in action. Dry dm. 

Ca'balist. ft. f. [from cabal.'] One 
fkilled in the traditions of the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake s with care and pain 
Wc form’d this name, renown’d in rhime. 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain I 
Coft ftudious cabalijh m retime. Swift. 

Caballi'stical. 7 adj. [from cabal.] 
Cabal lipstick. J Something that has 
an occult meaning. 

The letters are taballiflical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for (he world to be acquaint¬ 
ed with. Addifcn* 
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He taught him to repeat two cabalJiftick words, 
in pronouncing of which the whole (ecret'confifted. 

Spectator. 

Caba'ller. n.f [from cabal.] He that 
engages with others in clofe defigns ; an 
intriguer. ^ 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board j 
But, cautious in the field, he (hunn’d the fword ; 
A clofe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dry dm. 

Ca'balune. [caballinus, Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to a horfe; as, caballine aloes, 
or horfe aloes. 

CAfBARET* n.f* [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant, pa fling by fome cabaret 
or tennis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, ihould ftay with them, and drink or 
play away his money. Bramball againft Hobbes* 

CA'BBAGE. n. f. [ cab us , Fr. brajfca, 
Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are large, fielhy, and of a glaucous 
colour j the flowers confift of four leaves, which 
are fucceeded by long taper pods, containing (eve- 
ral round acrid feeds. The fpecies are, cabbage. Sa¬ 
voy cabbage. Broccoli. Th e cauliflower. Themulk 
cabbage. Branching tree cabbage, from the fca- 
coaft. Colrwcrt. Perennial Alpine cdexocrt. Per- 
fo listed wild cabbage. See. Miller. 

Cole cabbage, and coleworts, are foft and demul¬ 
cent, without any acidity j the jelly or juice of 
red cabbage, baked in an oven, and mixed with 
honey, it an excellent pc&oral. Arbutb.onAlm. 

To Ca'bbace. *v. n. To form ahead; 

as, the plants begin to cabbage. 

To Ca'bbage. <v. a. [a cant word among 
taylors.] To fteal in cutting clothes. 

Your tay lor, inftead of threads, cabbages whole 
yards of doth. Arbutbnst. 

Ca'bbage tree. n.f. A {pedes of palm - 
tree. 

It is very common in the Caribbee iHands, 
where it grbws to a prodigious height. The leaves 
of this tree envelope each other, fo that thofe whit h 
are inclofed, being deprived of the air, are blanch¬ 
ed ; which is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits 
for hats, and the young (hoots are pickled i but 
whenever this part is cut out, the trees are de- 

igilizea by Microsoft < 
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ftroyed j nor do they rile again from the old roots ) 
fo that there are very few trees left remaining near 
plantations. Miller• 

Ca^bbage-iVorm .n.f. An infc 61 . 
CA'BIN. n.f* [cabane, Fr. ebabin , WeHh* 
a cottage.] 

1. A fmall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his feafual defire. 

Till that with timely fruit her belly (Well’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Spcnfir* 

2. A fmall chamber in a (hip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, and make 
yourfelf ready, in yopr cabin, for the mifchaitce of 
the hour, if it fo happen. Sbakefpeare. 

Men may not expe& the ufe of many cabins , 
and fisfety at once, in the fea lervice. Raleigh. 

The chefsboard, we (ay, is in the fame place it 
was, if it remain in the fame part of the cabin , 
though the (hip fails all the while. Locke* 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 

Come from marble bow'rs, many times the gay 
harbour of anguilh. 

Unto a filly cabin, though weak,yet ftronger againft 
woes. * Sidney* 

Neither (hould that odious cuftora be allowed, 
of flaying off the green furface of the ground, to 
cover their cabins , or make up their ditches. Swift* 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. \ 

Some of green boughs their (lender cabins fram«». 
Some lodged were Tortofa'a ft reels about. Fairfax. 

To Ca'bin. <v. n. [from the noon.] To 
live in a cabin. 

1M make you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat. 
And cabin in a cave. Sbakefpeare* 

To Ca'bi n. <v. a. To confine in a cabin# 

Fleance is ’fcap’d ; I had elfe been perfedk, 

As broad and general as the cafing air; 

But now I’m cabin'd , cribb'd, confin'd, bound in. 
To fancy doubts and fear. Sbakefpeare* 

Ca'bined. adj. [from cabin.] Belonging 
to a cabin. 

The nice morn, on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton* 

CA'BINET. n.f [cabinet, Fr.] 

1. A clofe t; a fnnll room. 

At 
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ic JRf the farther fide, let there be 
rich i 
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two delicate or rich cabinet s, daintily pared, richly 
lunged, glazed with cryftalline gUfa, and a rich 
cupola in the midft, and all other elegancy that 
may be thought on. Bacon. 

*. A hut or fmall lioufc. 

Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet. 

The laurel fong of careful Colinct. Spenfer. 

3. A private room in which confultacions 
are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
pra&iftd in the camp* Dry den* 

A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofi- 
ties ; a private box. 

Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet. 

Might lore the treafure for the cabinet. Beujonfon. 
In vain the workman (hew’d his yrit^ 

With rings and hinges counterfeit. 

To make it feem, in thk diiguife, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

5« Anv place in whidi things of value are 
hidden. 

Thy breaft hath ever been the cabinet, 

Where 1 have lock'd nay fecrets. Denham. 

We caonot difcovrfe of the fecret, but by de¬ 
fer! bin g our duty ; but fo much duty maft needs 
open a cabinet of my ft erics. Taylor. 

Ca'b I V RT-COU N C X L. ft. f. 

i. A council held in a private manner, 
with umifual privacy and confidence. 

The doftriae of Italy, and pradice of France, 
in fome kings times, hath introdneed cabmet- 
councils. Bacon* 

t. A felett number of privy counsellors 
fuppofexi to be particularly trotted. 

From the higheft to the lowed it is univerfaliy 
read j from the cabinet-council to the nnrfery. 

Gay to Swift. 

Ca'binet-maker. n. f. [from cabinet 
and make.] One that makes fmall nice 
drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine bases and combs; to that they would be of 
great n Sc for the cabinet-makers, as well as the 
turner* and others. M - timer. 

Ca'blx. n, f. [coil, Wiellb; caiel, Dutch.] 
The great rope of a Ihlp to which the 
anchor is fattened. 

What though the mad bt now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loft. 

And half our fall tts (wallow'd in the'fiood. 

Yet lives qpr pilot dill f Shakefpeart. 

The length -of the cable is the lift of the ihip in 
all extremities ; and the reafon is, becaufe it makes 
fo many bendings and waves, as the fiiip, riding 
at that length, is nor able to ftretch it; and no¬ 
thing breaks that h not ftretched. Raleigh. 

The cablet crack ; the fiilors fearful cries 
Afcend; and fable night involves the Ikies. Dryd. 

*Ca'bvrk». »- y. Small ropes ufod in 
ttiips. Did. 

Ca'cao. See Chocolate nut. 
CacHE'ctical. ) adj. [from cachexy.] 
Cachectick. J Having an ill habit 
of body ; (hewing an ill habit. 

Young and fiend blood, rather than vapid and 
cacbeChud. Arbmebnot on Air. 

The crude cbyie (Wimi in She blood, and appear 
at mirk in the blood, of fugle perionr who are ca- 
cbt&'u. F/oter. 

CACHfi'XY. n. f. [uayyiiu.] A general 
word to exprefs a great variety of fymp- 
tDms : moft commonly it denotes Inch a 
ditlempcrature of the humours, as hin¬ 
ders nutrition, and weakens the vital 
and animal fun&sons; proceeding from 
weaknefs of the fibres, and an abufe of 
the non-naturals, and often from fevere 
acute dittempers. Arbuibnot on Die: m 
Vol. I. - 1 


[ cachinnatio, 

Did. 

make 


Cachinna'tiov. n. f. 

Lat.] A loud laughter. 

Ca'ckerel. n. f. A fifh, faid to 
thole who eat it laxative. 

To CA'CKLE. c v. ft. [kaeckelen, Dutch.] 
i. To make a noife as a goofe. 

The nightingale, if (he ftiould fing by day, 
When every goof; is cackling, would be thought 
No better a rabfician than the wren. Sbakejpeare. 

Or rob the Roman gtefc of all their glories. 
And lave the ftate, by cackling to the tones. Pope. 

z. Sometimes it is ufed for the noife of a 
hen. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 
This woeful cackling cry with horrour heard 
Of thole diftra&ed dam Ms in the yard. Dry den. 

3. To laugh ; to giggle. 

Nlc grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was 
like ts kill himfelf, and fell a frilking and dancing 
about the room. Arbutbnot. 

Ca'ckle. tt.f [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a goofe or fowl. 

The frlver goofe before the ihining gate 
There flew, aud by her cackle far'd the ftate. Dryd. 

2. To talk idly. 

Ca'ckler. ft. f. [from cackk .] 

1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A telltale ; a tatler. 

Cacocry'mical. 1 adj . [from cacocby- 
Cacocuv'mick. J my .J Having the 

humours corrupted. 

Xc will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 
tbytmek, to clarify l^s blood with a laxative. 

Harvey on Cvnfumftbm• 
If the body be cacocbymical , the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abfeeftes. Wijman. 

The ancient writers diftinguiihed putrid fevers, 
hy putrefaftion of blood, choler, melancholy, and 
phlegm ; and this is to be explained by an efter- 
vefeence happening in a particular cacocbymical 
fatood. Flayer m the Huumtrs. 

CACOCHY'MY. n. f. [uaKoxypla.] A 

depravation of the humours from a found 
ftate, to what the pbyficians call by a 

general name of a cacochymy . Spots, and 
difederations of the (kin, are figns of 
weak fibres ; for the lateral veflels, 
which lie ont of the road of circulation, 
let grofs humours pafs, which could not, 
if the vclfels had their due degree of 
ttri&ure. Arhuthnot on Alimints. 

Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualities to the hops, con filling of an acri¬ 
monious fiery nature, fets the blood, upon the lea ft 
cacccbymy, into an orgafmus. JHdnvey. 

Cacophony, tt.f. [x»x»pa pi *.] A bad 
found of words. 

Theft things (hall lie by, till you ^orac to carp 
at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, and 
cacophonies of all kinds. J*<y «to Stt ifs. 

To Cacu'mi sate. *v. a. [ cacumitto, Lat.] 
To make fharp or pyramidal. Did. 

Cad A^VEROUg, adj. [cadaver* Lat.] Hav¬ 
ing the appeal ance of a dead careals ; 
haring the qualities of r dead earcafe. 

Jn vain 4o they fcruple 1 0 approach the dead, 
who livrngly arc cadaverous, foe i tar of any outward 
poltuiion, whofe temper pollutes them frives. 

Brown 1 Vulgar £ recurs. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well 
asgiafs, will grow red, foetid, cadaverous, and alka¬ 
line. The cafe is the fame with the ftagnxnt waters 
of hjdropical perfons. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca'ddis. tt.f. [This word is ufed in Erie 
for the variegated clothes of the High- 
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. tt.f. fcadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

e John Cade, fo termed of our fur 
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1. A kind of tape or ribfeon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow ; inkles, caddijit » carabricks, lawns; why, he 
fings them over as if they were gods and goddefles. 

Shakefpeart• 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a 
cafe of ttraw. 

He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and theft make the trout bold 
and lufty. fValtotCs Angler . 

Cade. adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler , Fr. an old word, which 
fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame 5 
foft; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb 
bred at home. 

To Cade. <u. a. [from the noun.] To 
breed up in foftnefs. 

Cade 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppoftd 
father.——Or rather of dealing a cade of her¬ 
rings. Shaft fpeare* 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of doft prefs’d hulks is freed, thou iquft refrain 
Thy thirfty foul; let none perfuade to broach 
Thy thick, un whole fome, undigefted cades. Philips. 

Cadk-wo&m. it*/. The fame wi C&caddu. 

Ca dencEs 7 t v j i 

Ca'dency.J F'-] 

1. Fall; ttate of finking ; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their house, 

T0 fait the earth, now wak'd. Milton. 

2. The fall of the voice; fometimes the 
general modulation of the voice. 

The Hiding, in the dofe or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the figure in rhetorick, which they 
call prater cxpe&atumi for there is a pleafore even 
in being deceived. Bacon • 

There be words not made with lungs. 
Sententious ihowYsi O let them falll 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Crajbato . 

3. The flow of verfes, or periods. 

The words, the verfification, and all the other 

elegancies of found, as cadences , and turns of word a 
upon the thought, perform exactly the fame office 
both in drum a tick and opick poetry. Drydm. 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to chat 
of the next; as the (bund of the former muft 
fide gently into chat which follows. Deyim. 

4. The tone or found. 

Hallow rocks retain 

The found of bluft'ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the fea, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o'erwatek'd. Milton • 

He hath a confuted remembrance of words knee 
he left the uniyerfity ; he hath loft half their 
meaning, and puts them together with no regard, 
except to their cadence. S%o\ft* 

5. In horfemanfhip. 

Cadence is an equal meafurc or proportion which 
a horfe obfetves in all his motions, when he»» 
thoroughly managed. Farrier's Dit 7 . 

Ca'dent. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling 

down. 

Cade't. n . f. [cadet, Fr. proaounefd 
cade.] 

1. The younger brother. 

2. The youngeft brother. 

Jofepft was the youngeft of the twelve, Rftpi 
David the eleventh fen, and the cadet of JdF«. v 

Brown's Vulgar Krrovrt . 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves m 

expectation of a conumffion. % 

Ca'dew. it. f. A draw worm. See Ca d- 
dis. Did. 

Ca'dcer. ft. f. [from cadge, or cage, a 
fattier.] A huckfter; one who brings 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the. 
country to market. 
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CA'DI. n. / A magillratc among the- 
Turks, whofe office feeuis nearly to 
anfwer to that of a juilice of peace. 

Cad i'll ack. n.f. A fort of pear. 

CATCJAS. n. f [Lat ] A wind from 

the north-eaft. 

Now, from the north, 

Boreas and Or***, and Argeftej, loud. 

And Thracias, rend the woods, and teas upturn. 

Mfkon. 

Cjesa'rean. See Cesarian. 

CjESV'RA. ft*/. [Lat.] A figure in poe¬ 
try, by which a ffiort fyliable after a 
vompletc foot is made long. 

CA'FTAN. n.f. [Perfick.] A Pcrfiao or 
Turkiffi veil or garment. 

Cac. n. f A barrel, or wooden vefiel, 
containing four or five gallons. Some¬ 
times hg. 

CAGE. n.f. [cage, Pr. from cavea, Lat.] 

1. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds arc kept. 

See whether a cage can pleafe a bird ? or whe- 
- ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 
He taught me how to know a man in lore $ in 
which tag* of ruihes, 1 am fure you are not a pri¬ 
soner. Shakespeare. 

Though (laves, like birds that fing not in a edge. 
They loft their genius, and poetick rage; 

Homers agiln and Pindars may be found. 

And his great affeions with their numbers crown'd. 

Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And fingiog birds in filver cages hung; 

And ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and gd’rou* green. 
Were forte d well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dry den. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering 
his garment; a beaft, bird, or fi£h, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or ciftera, wherein it was kept. 

Watts on the Mind. 
The reafon why fo few marriages ate happy, is, 
because young ladies fpend their time in making 
nets, not in making edges. Swift. 

2. A, place for wild beafls, iuclofed with 
palhfadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefa&ors. • 

To Cage. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
dofe in a cage. 

He fwoln, and pamper'd with high fare. 

Sits down, and fnorts, cag'd in his balkct-chair. 

Donne. 

CAI'MAN. n. f. The American name of 
a crocodile. 

7 s CAJO'LE. v. a. [ cageoller , Fr.] To 
flatter; to footh; to coax: a low word. 

Thought he, 'tie no mean part of civil 
Skate prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras . 

The one affronts him, while the other cajoles 
and pities him: takes up hit quarrel, (hakes his 
head at it, dafpi hit hand upon his breaft, Aid 
then profit* and protefts. L'Eft range, 

i My tongue that wanted to cajole 

1 try'd, but not a word would troll* Rynter. 

Ca jo'ljlr. n.f. [from cajole .] A flatterer; 
a wheedler. 

Ca jo' liry. n.f [cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. 
CA'ISSON. n.f. [French.] 

1. A eheft of bombs or powder, laid in 
the enemy’s way, to be fired at their 
approach. 

2. A wooden cafe in which the piers of 
bridges are built within the water. 

CaTtipp. n.f [cattivo, Ital. a Have; 
whence it came to fignify a bad man, 
with fbme implication of mcannels; as 
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knave in Engliffi, and fur in 
certainly docs flavcry deflroy 


Spaeft 


a A 4fi <mse **« sayivry, 

matter; coagulated matter. 

tne fleecy (kies new doath the wood. 


Latin; fo 

virtue. 

'hpuffv t w axoastvlas iaXoicw ijpAg. 

Homer. 

A Have and a fcoundrcl are figuified by 
the fame words in many languages.] A 
mean villain; a defpicable knave: it 
often implies a mixture of wickednefs 
and mifery. 

VMc* cainjf? tafia! of dread and defy sir. 
Unworthy of the common breathed air l 
Why lived thou, dead dog, a longer day. 

And dofl not unto death thyfelfprepare ? 

*Tis not impoiuble 

But one, the wiclced'ft caitiff on the ground. 

May feem as (by, as grave, as juiT,aa abfolute. 

As Angelo. . Sbahejpearf. 

T he wretched caitiff, all alone. 

As he believ'd, began to moan, 

And tell his ftory to himfeff. Hudibras. 

CAKE. n.f\cuck , Teutonick.] 

1. A kind of delicate bread. 

Vou mu ft be feeing chrifteiiings! do yon 1<»k 
for ale and cake* here, you rude rafcals ? Sbakejp . 

My cake is dough, but 1*11 in among the reft. 

Out of hope of all but my (hare of the feaft. Sbak. 

The djfmal day was come ; the priefta prepare 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryd. 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat thau 
high ; by which it is fometimes diftin- 
guiffied from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is large, 
and of a cheftnut colour, and hard and pithy* 

Bacon's Natural Hftory. 

3. Concreted 

Then when the fleecy (kies new doath the wqod 
And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the 
flood. Dry den. 

To Cake. e v. n. [from the noun.] To 
harden, as dough iu the oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, 
had time to cake together, and form the bottom, 
which covers the mouth .of that dreadful vault that 
lies underneath it. Addifon on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of borfes in the night. 

And cakes the dflocks in foul fluttiih hairs. Sbak. 

He rins’d the wound. 

And wafil’d away the firings and clotted blood. 
That cak'd within. Addifon. 

Calaba'sh Tree. 

It hath a flower con lifting of one leaf, divided at 
the brim into feveral parts; from whofe cup rifes 
the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower; which 
afterwards becomes a flcfiiy fruit, having an^hard 
(hell. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow na¬ 
turally. The (hells are ufed by the negroes for cups, 
as alfo for making inftmments of mulic, by mak¬ 
ing a hole in the (hell, and putting in fmall ftones, 
with which they make a fort of rattle. Miller. 

Calama'kco. n.f. [a word derived, pro¬ 
bably by fomc accident, from calaman - 
ens , Lat. which, in the middle ages, fig- 
nified a hat.] A kind of woollen fluff. 

He was of a bulk and (feature larger than ordi¬ 
nary, had a red coat, flung opea 00 (hew s cala¬ 
manco waiftcoat. * ‘latter. 

CaTamine, or Lafis Calaminaris, n. f 

A kind of foflile bituminous earth, which, 

being mixed with copper, changes it 

into brafs. 

We rouft not omit thofe, which, though not of 
fo much beauty, yet ate of greater ufe, viz. load- 
ftones, whetftoncs of all kinds, lime ftones, cala¬ 
mine, or lap] 1 calaminaris. Locke. 

C a'l ami nt. n.f. [( calami nth a , Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

Gala mitovs. adj. [calamitofus, Lat.] 
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1. Miferable; involved in diflrefs; op- 
preffed with infelicity; unhappy 
wretched: applied to men. 

This is a graaious provifion God Almighty hath 
made in favour of the neceftitous and coiamdtaut ; 
the date of fome, in chit life, being fo extremely 
wretched and deplorable, if compared w ith others. 

CaJamjm 

2. Full of mifery; diftre&ful: applied to 
external circumftances. 

W hat calamitous eii'cfU theair of this city wrought 
upon us the laft year, you may read in ray difeourfe 
ot the plague. Harvey •* Confumptious— 

Striffe' neceflity 

Subdues me, and calamitous con (feral ntl 
Left on my liesd both fin and puiu&ment. 
However infupportable, be alt 
Devolv'd. Milton* 

Much rather I (hall chuft 
To live the pooreft in my tril>e, than ricbeft. 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Mdton. 

In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance' 
from an oppre flour would have even revived them. 

Swift. 

Cala'mitousness. n.f. [frdm caU*ni~ 
tons .] Mifery ; diftrefs. 

CALAMITY, n.f [calami fas, Lat.] 

1. Misfortune; caufe of mifery ; diftrefs.* 

Another ill accident is drought, and the fpind- 
ling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common ; infomuch as the word calamity 
wat firft derived from calamus, when the corn could 
not get out of the ftalk. Bacon. 

2. Mifery; diftrefs. 

This infinite calamity (hall caufe 
To human life, and hou/hould peace confound- 

Mdton. 

From adverfe (bores in fafety let h 6 * hear 
Foreign calamity, and diftanc war; 

Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. 

Prior. 

CA'LAMUS. n. f. [Lat.] A fort of reed 
or fweet-feented vvood, mentioned in 
feripture with the other ingredienca of 
the facred perfumes. It is a knotty root, 
reddifh without, and white within, which 
puts forth long and narrow leaves, anti 
brought from the Indies. The prophets 
(peak of it as a foreign commodity of 
great value. Thefc fwcct reeds have 
no fmcil when they are green, but when 
they are dry only. Their form differs 
not from other reeds, and their fmell is 
perceived upon entering the marfhes. 

Cabaci. 

Take thou alfo unto thee principal (pices of pure 
myrrh, of fwcct cinnamon, and of fwcct calamus. 

Exodus, xxx. 23. 

Cala'sh. n.f. [ caleche, Fr.] A fmall car¬ 
riage of pieauire. 

Daniel, a fprightly Twain, that ns*d to fiafli > 
The vig’rous deeds, that drew his lord's calajb. 

King. 

The ancients ufed calajbes, -the figures of fevcrfl 
of them being to be feen on ancient monuments. 
They are very fimple, light, and drove by the tra¬ 
veller hi m fcl f. Arbutbmt on Coins. 

Ca'lceated. aefj. [calceatns, Lat.] Shod ; 
fitted with (hoes. 

CALCEDO'NIUS. n.f. [Lat.] A kind of 

precious flonc. 

Calcedonius is of the agate kind, and of a ml fly 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 

Woodward on Fcfftls. 

To Ca'lcinate. See To Calcine. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, -the 
heat hath thefe degrees; firft, it indurateth, then 
maketh fragile; and laifely it doth calcinate. 

Bacon s Natural Hiftory • 

Calcina'tion. 
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Calc in action . n. f. [from calcine; cal- 
cination y Fr.] Such a management of 
bodies by fire, as renders them reducible 
to powder; wherefore it is called chy- 
mical pulveriza’ n. This is the next 
degree of the power of fire beyond that 
of fufion; for when fufion is longer con¬ 
tinued, not only the more fubtile par¬ 
ticles of the body itfelf fly off, but the 
particles of fire likewife insinuate them¬ 
selves in fuck multitudes, and are fo 
blended through its whole fubflance, 
that the fluidity, firft caufed by the fire, 
can no longer fubfifh From this union 
arifesa third kind of body, which, being 
very porous and brittle, is eafily reduced 
to powder; for, the fire having pene¬ 
trated every where into the pores of the 
body, the particles are both hindered 
from mutual con tad, and divided into 
minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divert refidences of bodies are thrown away, as 
icon as the diftilltftton or calcitustkn of the body 
that yieldeth them is ended. Boyle. 

This may be effected, bnt not without a calcine- 
tkm 9 or reducing it by art into a fubtie powder. 

Brovin's Vulgar Err ours. 

Calci'natory. n.f. [from calcinate.'] A 
veflel ufed in calcination. 

To CALCI'NE. v. a. [ calcitter , Fr. from 

calx , Lat.J 

1. To bum in the fire to a calx, or friable 
fubflance. See Calcination. 

The folids feeni to be earth, bound together with 
fame oil j for if a bone be calcined , fo as tbe leaft 
force will crumble it, being iromerfed in oil, it 
will grow firm again. Arbutbnu on Aliments. 

2 . To bum up. 

fiery difputcs that union have catch?A , 

A 1 mo ft at many minds as men we find. Denham. 

To Calci'ne. v. n* To become a calx by 
heat. 

This chryftal is a pellucid fiflile ft ore, dear 
as water, and without colour, enduring a red heat 
without lofing its transparency, and, in a very ftrong 
heat, calcining without fufion. Newton's Op ticks. 

To CALCULATE. <v. *. [calculer, Fr. 
from calculus , Lat. a little ftone or bead, 
ufed in operations of numbers.] 

1. To compute; to reckon : as, he cal¬ 
culates his expences. 

2. To compute the fituarion of the pla¬ 
nets at any certain time. 

A conning man did calculate my birth. 

And told me, that by water 1 fhould die. 

Sbakejpeare's Henry VI. 

Why all theie fires, why all thefe gliding ghoftr, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate , 

Why all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 

Sbakejpeare . 

Who were there then in the world, to obferve the 
births of thofe firft men, and calculate their nati¬ 
vities, as they fprawled out of ditches l Bentley. 

3 * To adjufl; to project for any certain 
end. 

The reafimablenefs of religion clearly appears, 
as it tends fa dire&ly to the happinefi of men, and 
is, upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 

Tilloifon. 

To Calculate. v. tt. To make a com¬ 
putation. 

Calculation, n.f [from calculate.] 

l. A pra&ice, or manner of reckoning; the 
art of numbering. 

Cypher, that great friend to calculation $ or 
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. rather, which changeth calculation into eafy com¬ 
putation. Holder on Time. 

2 . A reckoning; the refult of arithmetical 
* operation. 

If then their calculation be true, for fo they 

reckon. Hooker. 

Being different from calculations of the ancients, 
their observations confirm not ours. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Calculator, tt. f [from calculate.] A 
computer; a reckoner. 

Calculatory. adj. [from calculate.] 
Belonging to calculation. 

Ca'lculb. n. f. [calculus, Lat.] Reck¬ 
oning ; compute: obfolete. 

The general calc ale , which was made in the lafl 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 

* Honv»r$ Vocal Bereft. 

CaL culose. 7 adj. [from calculus , Lat.] 

Ca'lculous. J Stony; gritty. 

The volatile fait of urine wiil coagulate fpirits 
of whie j and thus, perhaps, the Hones, or calcu- 

m lofe concretions In the kidney or bladder, may be 
produced. Browns Vulgar Er/xun. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a cal¬ 
culous perfon, that the ftone is formed earlier than 
I have fuggefted. Sharp. 

CjfLCULUS. n. f. [Latin.] The Hone in 
the bladder. 

Ca'ldron. n. f. [cbauldron 9 Fr. from 
calidus, Lat.] A pot; a boiler; a kettle. 

In the midft of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall. 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy S^uceu. 

Some ftrip the fitin 5 fome portion out the fpOil; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil > 
Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. 

Dryden's AZneid. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like 
a vaft caldron , filled with glowing and melted mat¬ 
ter, which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down 
the fides of the mountain. Addifon. 

Calechje. Thefamewith Calash. 

Calk pa CTiON./x.yC [from caLfacio, Lat.] 

1. The a£l of heating any thing. 

2. The (late of being heated. 

C a le f a'ctite.a^'. [from calefado , Lat.] 

That which makes any thing hoc; heat¬ 
ing. 

Calefa'ctosly. adj. [from calefacio s 
Lat. ] That which heats. 

To CA'LEFY. *v. tt. [calefio, Lat.] To 
grow hot; to be heated. 

Cryftal will calefy unto electricity 5 that is, a 
power to attract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert 
the needle, freely placed. Browu's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Ca'lefy. v. a . To make hot. 

Ca'lendar. n. f [calendarturn, Lat.] A 
rcgilter of the year, in which the 
months, and Hated times, are marked, 
as feltivals and holidays. 

Wbat hath this day deferv*d ? what hath It done. 
That it in golden letter fhould be fet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar f 

Sbakefpcarc's King John. 

We compute from calendars differing from one 
another; tne compute of the one anticipating that 
of the other. Brown. 

Curs'd be the day when firft I did appear j 
Let it be blotted from the calendar , 

Left it pollute the month! Dryden's Fables . 

To CA LENDER. v. a. [calendrer , Fr. 
Skinner .] To drefs doth; to lay the 
nap of cloth fmooth. 

Ca'lender. tt. f [from the verb.] A 
hot prefs; a prefa in which clothiers 
fmooth their doth. 
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Ca'lendrer. tt. f. [from calender .] The 
perfon who calenders. 

Ca'lends. n.f [calender , Lat. It has 
no Jingular .] The firil day of every 
month among the Romans. 

Ca'lenture. n.f [from caleo» Lat.] A 
diflemper peculiar to failors in hot cli¬ 
mates ; wherein they imagine the fea 
to be green fields, and will throw them - 
felves into it. Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was therp no cure. 

But to be caft into a calenture. Denham* 

So, by a calenture milled, 

The mariner with rapture fees. 

On th* fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 

EnsunelTd fields, and verdant trees s 
With eager hafte he longs to rove » 

In that fantaftic feene, and thinks 
It muft be fome enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 

Calf. n. f calves in the plural . [cealp, 
Saxon ; kalf \ Dutch.] 

I. The young of a cow. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and 
fo the fawn, and fo the calf. •Bacon's Nat . Hfiery , 
Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condore, 
which will kill and eat up a whole calf at a time. 

Wilkins • 

Ab, Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall’n calf* 

Gay • 

z. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hofea, 
fignify facrifices of praife and prayers, 
which the captives of Babylon addrefled 
to God, being no longer in a condition 
to offer facrifices in his temple. Calmet . 

Turn to the Lord, and fay unto him. Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly: fo will we 
render the calves of our lips. Hofea, xiv. %. 

3. By way of contempt and reproach, ap¬ 
plied to a human being; a dolt; a ftu- 
pid Wretch. 

When a child haps to be got. 

That after proves an ideot; 

When folk perceive it thriveth not. 

Some fiUy doating brainlsfs caf, 

That underftands things by the half> 

Ssys, that the fairy left the oaf, 

And took away the other.- D nay ton's Nymph id . 

4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. [kalf, Dutch.] 

Into her legs I’d have love's i flues fall. 

And all her calf into a gouty final). Suckling. 
The calf of that leg bl i ftered. Wifeman's Surgery» 

Ca'liber. tt. f. [calibre , Fr.] The bore; 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun ; 
the diameter of a bullet. 

Ca'licb. tn f. [ calix , Lat.] A cup; a 
chalice. 

There Is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the foul; be¬ 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the fa- 
cred ca’ice, and a participation of tiic body and 
blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca'lico. n. f. [from Calccut in India.] 
An Indian fluff made of cotton ; fome- 
times ftained with gay and beautiful co¬ 
lours. / 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in call cots, 
when the fineft are in fillu. Addvon's Spt&aur. 

Ca'lid. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burn¬ 
ing ; fervent. 

Cali'dity. n.f. [from calid.] Heat. 

Ice will diffolve in any way of heat; for it will 
diffoive with fire, it will colliquace in water, or 
warm oil ; nor doth it only fubmit into an a&ual 
heat, but not endure the potential cal dity of many 
waters*. Brown's Vulg* r Erroars. 

Kk 2 Ca'lif. 
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Ca'lif. 

Ca'li ph. f or fubfttJbr.} A tide afftimed 
by the fucceflbrs of Mahomet among 
the Saracen*, who were veiled with ab¬ 
solute power ifi affairs both rdigiou* and 
civil. 

Calica'tioj*. a. f, [from at///*, Lat. 

to bo dark.] Darknefs ; cjoudineft. 

lnftead of * diminution, or tmpcrfc& Yifion, in 
the mole, we affirm an abolition, or Cot*} priva¬ 
tion $ inftead of ca/igatkn, or dimneft, we con¬ 
clude a cecity, or blind nefs. Brown. 

CalSginous.^. [caliginojus, Lat.] Ob- 
fcore; dim ; full of darknefs. 

CaLi'gi rousneis. if ./.[from caLginotes. ] 

Darknefs; obfeurity. 

Calligraphy. *./ [xaAi?{«$ia.] Beau¬ 
tiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. 

Prideaux • 

Callipers. See Callipers. 
Ca'liver. *./ [from caliber.] A hand¬ 
gun ; a barquebufc; an old muiket. 

Come, manage me your coTrver. 

Sbakejjxart't Henry IV. 

CAfllX. n. / [Latin.] A cup: a word 
ufed in botany; as. the calix of a flower. 
Vo CALK. nr. a. [from colage, Fr. hemp, 
with which leaks are flopped; or from 
csek. Sax. the keel. Skiumcr.] To flop 
the leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errotir committed in the man¬ 
ner of easing his majefty’a fbipi j which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the caufe they are 
leaky* Raleigh's Effays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide 3 
Some drive old oakum through each Team and rift ; 

Their left hand does the calking iron guide. 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. jD ryd. 

Ca'l k e a. n. / [from calk A The work¬ 
man that flops the leaks of a {hip. 

The ancients of Gebal. and the wife men there¬ 
of. were in thee thy ealken j all the fhips of the 
fea. with their mariners, were In thee to occupy 
thy merchandise. ‘ Etuk. xxvii. 9. 

Ca'leing. *. / A term in painting, 
ufed where the back fide i* covered with 
black lead, or red chalk, and the lines 
traced through on a waxed plate, wall, 
or other matter, by palling lightly over 
each ftroke of the defign with a point, 
which leaves an imprellion of the colour 
on the plate Or wall. Chambers . 

Vo CALL. v* a* \calo, Lat. kaUsr, Da- 
niih.] 

I. To name ; to denominate. ■ 

And God called the light day. and the dark- 
aeCi he called night. Gmefi, i. i. 5. 

i. To lummon. or invite, to or from any 
place, thing, or perfon. It is often ufed 
with local particles, as #/, down, in, out , 

e } ff • 

Be not amazed; call all your fenfes to you j 
defend ray reputation, or bid farewel to your good 
iff for ever. Sbakeffcmre . 

Why came not the flave back to me when I 
tolled him ? Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Are you call'd forth from out a world of men. 
To flay the innocent ? Shakefpoare's Richard III. 

LodrOnlos. that famous captain, was called up, 
gnd told by bit fenrants that the general was fled. 

Kno{let's Hifhry » 

Or call up him that left half told 
The ftary of Cambufcan bold. Milton, 
Prunkennofs calls off tht watchmen from their 
towers * and then svil* proceed from a loofe heart, 
tod an untied tongue* Taylor's Holy Living, 
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The foul makes uft of her ornery, toll tt 
mind what ike is to treat of* 

Vtfpa't Rule1 to Devotion. 
Such fine omploymemt our whole days divide 3 
The falutationt of the morning tide 
Call up the fun j thofs eifDed. to the hat! 

We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryd. 

Then by confeni abftain from further toil*. 
Call of the dogr, and gather up the fporb. Addif. 

By the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, 
I moan fuch as arife firuaft vifibte objefts, when 
wc call up their ideas into our mind* by paintings, 
ftatue > or deferiptiona. AJdifn'i Sfxflator. 

Why doft thou call ray farrows up afrefh ? 

My father's name brings tears into ray tres. 

Aldifens Cato, 

1 am called off from public dtflertations, by a 
domestic affair of great importance. Ttrier. 

-/Efehylushat a tragedy intided Perfect in which 
the ibade of Darftu is called up, 

Broome on the Odyffey. 
The paffions call away the thoughts, with in- 
ceflant importunity, toward tha objeft that excited 
them. Hosts, 

3. To convoke; to fammon together. 

Now call we our high court of parliament, 

Sbahfpeare. 

The king being informed of much that bad 
patted that night, lent to the lord mayor to call 
a common council immediately. Clarendon, 

4. To fummon judicially. 

The king bad fent for the earl to return home, 
where he ibculd be called to account for all his 
filifearriage*. Clarendon, 

Once a day, clpecially in the early years of life 
and ftudy, call y ourfehes to an account, what new 
ideas, what new propofition or truth, you have 
gained. Watts. 

5. To fummon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hofts call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldnefs, and 
to girding with fackdoth. Ifaiab, xxii. is. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with 
ardours of piety, or to fummpn into the 
church. 

Paul, a (ervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an 
apoftle, feparated unto the gofpel of God. Boa*, i. t . 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 

' I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to 
fpaxe you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 

a Cor . i. 23. 

8. To appeal to. % 

When that lord perplexed their counfels and 
defign* with inconvenient objections in law, the 
authority of the lord Manchester, who had trod the 
fame paths, was Still called upon. Clarendon • 

9. To proclaim ; to publifh. 

Nor ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd. 

Sings with a note fo Shrilling, fwtet, and )o<>d, 
NorpariSh clerk, who calls the pfalm fo dear. Gay . 

10. To excite ; to put in action ; to bring 
into view. 

He (wells with angTy pride, 

And calls forth all hi is Spots on every fide. Cowley, 
Son Dionyfms Homer's thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line. Pope, 

11. To ftigmatize with iomc opprobrious 
denomination. 

Deafneft unqualifies men for all company, except 
friends ; whom I can call names, if they do not 
fpeak loud enough. Swift to Pope, 

12. Vo call back. To revoke; to retraft. 

He life is wife, and will bring evil, and will 
not call bach liis words 3 but will arife againft the 
houfe of the evil doers 3 and againft the help of 
them that work iniquity. J/aiab f xxxi. a. 

13. To call for . To demand ; to require; 
to claim. 

Madam, his majefty doth call fir you. 

And fir your grace, and you, my noble lord. 

Sbakfpeare. 

You fee how men of merit are Sought after 3 
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the undeftmr may Heap, wbtn tht man of aft ton 

is called fir. Skaktjpeoro • 

Among them he a Spirit of phrenfy fcnt. 

Who hurt their minds. 

And urg'd you on, with mad defva, 

To call in haSbs for their dtftroyer. 

Miltons Samf/on dgenjffeu 

Per rnaftcr, or for fervanr, here to call. 

Was all alike, where only two were all. 

Dry den's Tablet* 

He commit* every fin that kit appetite calls for, 
or perhaps bit con ih tut ion or fortune can bear. 

Rcgtrl. 

14 .To call in. To refume money at in** 

tereft. 

Horace defer!be* an old ufurer, as fo charmed 
with the pleafures of a country life, that, in order to 
make a purchafe, he called in all bis money 3 but 
what was the event of it ? why, in a very few daya 
after, he put it out again. Addifon's Spectator* 

15. To call in. To refume any thing that 
is in other hands. 

If dipped money h* called in all at onee. and 
flopped from palling by weight, 1 fear it will flop 
trade. Loch, 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreflive 
in th* French government, than their practice of 

v calling in their money, after they have funk it 
very low, and then coining it anew, at a higher 
value. Swift. 

16. To call in . To fummon together; to 
invite. 

The heat is paft, follow no farther now 5 
Call in the powers, good coufin Wcftmoreland. 

Sbakefpoart » 

He fears ray fubjefts loyalty, 

And now rauft call m ft rangers. Denham's Sophy « 

17. Vo call over. To read aloud a lift or 
muftcr-roll. 

18. To call out . To challenge; to fam¬ 
mon to fight. 

When their fovereign's quarrel calls 'em tut. 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. 

Dryden't VirgfU 

To Call. •v. n. 

K. To ftop without intention of flaying. 
This meaning probably rofc from the 
cufiom of denoting one’s prefence at the 
door by a call ; but it is now ufed with 
great latitude. This fenfe is well enough 
preferved by the particles on or at ; but 
is forgotten, and the expreflion made 
barbarous, by in. 

2. To make a fliort vifit. 

And, as you go, call on ray brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to co*»e to me. 

Ben yonfaaU 

He ordered hex to call at his houfe once a-week, 
which ibe did for feme time after, when he heard 
no more of her. Temple. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head at 
poffihle, I firft of all called m at St. James's. 

Addijor's Spectator. 

We called in at Morge, where there is an arti¬ 
ficial port. Add'ijen on Italy • 

Vo call on. To (elicit for a favour, or 
a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before hi* day; 
what need I be fo forward with him, that calls not 
on me ? Sbakcfpeart's Henry I V“. 

4. Vo call on. To repeat (olemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 
break. 

And hail me thrice to everlafling reft. Dry dm. 

The Athenian*, when they loft any men at fea, 
went to the Ibores, and calling thrice on their 
names, raifed a cenotaph, or empty monument, 
to their memories. Broome on the Odyffiy. 

Vo call ufou. To implore; to pray to. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble j 1 will deliver 
thee, and thou (halt glorify me. Pfalm 1 .1 $» 

Call. 
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Call. ». / [from the verb.] 

1. A vocal aadrefs of fummons or Invita¬ 
tion. 

But death comes not at call, juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace for pray’rs or cries* 

Milton. 

But would you fing, §n» rival Orpheus* ftr&in. 
The wond’ring foriltb £oon (hould dance again t 
The moving mountains bear the paw'rful tall. 

And headlong ftreams hang lift’ning in their fall* 

Pope. 

2 . Requifition authoritative and public. 

it may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly fuller tbcmfelve* to be always at the 
cell, and to (land to the lenience, of a number of 
mean perfomu Hooker's Preface. 

Divine vocation ; fummons to true re¬ 
ligion. 

Yet he at length, time to himfelf belt known, 
RemrmbYmg Abraham, by fame wond’rousr*//. 
May bring them back repentant and fincere. Milton . 

A fummons from heaven; an impulfe. 

How juftly then wiU impious mortals fall, 
Whofe pride would foar to heav'n without a call / 

Refer*m»n. 

Thofe who to empire by dark paths afpire. 

Still plead a call to what they moft defire. Dry Jen. 

St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that 
jbe had a call to it, when he perfecuted the chrif- 
tians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were raif- 
taken. Locke. 

. Authority; command. 

Oh, Sir! I wifb he were within my call, ci 
yours. Denham. 

6 . A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual cad upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tendernefs and pity, 
than any other motive whatfoever. Add fen's Spell. 

An inftrument to call birds. 

For thpfe birds or beads were made from fuch 
pipes or calls , as may exp refs the fcveral tones of 
thole creatures, which are reprefented. 

IViikins's Mathematical Magick. 

8 . Calling; vocation; employment. 

Now through the land his cure of fouls he 
ftretch’d. 

And like a primitive apoftle preach’d i 
Still cheerful, ever conftant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mod, admir’d by all. 

Drjden . 

9. A nomination. 

Upon the fifteenth was held the feijeants feaft at 
Ely place, there being nine fcijeanu 01 that call. 

Bacon. 
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Ca'llet, \ n ' f ’ Atrn!I - 

He call’d her whore: a beggar, in his drink. 
Could not have laid fuch terms upon his callet. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Ca'lling. ». f [from call.] v * 

1. Vocation; profcflton; trade. 

if God has in t e i w o v en fuch a pleasure frith our 
ordinary callings how much fu pen our mud that 
be, which arifes from the furvey of a pious life ? 
Surely, as much as Chriftianity is nobltf than a 

trade. South. 

* 

We find ourfrlves obliged to go on in honeft in* 
dnftry in oor callings • Rogers. 

I cannot terbear wjruing you againft endeavour¬ 
ing at wit in your fermons ; becaufe many of your 
tailing hsve made themfcivei ridiculous by at¬ 
tempting it. Swift. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father difobey’d. Tift. 

2. Proper ftation, or employment. 

Trie Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to 
die with honour in their callings. Swift. 

5. Clafj of perfons united by the fame 

employment or profeftion. 

• It may be a caution to all Chriftian churches 
and fnagritaatss, not to impofe celibacy on whole 
tailings, and great multitudes of mca ox women. 
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who ciafcot be fuppofabte to havt the gift of con¬ 
tinence. IlammonJ. 

4. Divine vocation 5 invitation or impulfe 
to the true religion. 

Give all diligence, to make your calling and 
ele&ion fure. 2 Peter , i. 10. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gen¬ 
tiles. Haktwill on Providence. 

Ca'llipers. n.f. [OF this word I know 
not the etymology ; nor docs any thing 
more probable occur, than that, per¬ 
haps, the word is corrupted from clip¬ 
pers , inftruments with which any thing 
\ is clipped , inclofed, or embraced.] Com- 
paflei with bowed (hanks. 

Callipers meafure the dUUoce of any round, cy- 
lindrick, conical body; fo that when workmen ufe 
them, they open the two points to their deferibed 
width, and turn fo much Stuff off the intended 
place, till the two points of the callipers fit juft over 
their work. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifa • 

Callo'sity. n.f. [ callofite , Fr.l A kind 
of (welling without pain, like that of the 
(kin by bard labour; and therefore when 
wottnds, or the edges of ulcers, grow (o, 
they are (aid to be callous. Sjmincy. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa¬ 
tient, as he finds the fibres loofen too much, are 
too flaccid, and produce fungufes ; or as they har¬ 
den, and produce caUofisies\ in the firft cafe, wine 
and fpirituous liquors are uieiul, in the laft hurt¬ 
ful. Arbutbmt on Diet. 

CaLlous. adj. [callus , Lat.] 

1. Indurated; hardened; having the pores 
(hut up. 

In progrefs of rime, the ulcers became finuous 
and callout , with induration of the glands. fVifeman. 

2. Hardened; infenfible. 

Licentioufnefc has fo long pafled for (harpnefs 
of wit, and greatnefs of mind, that the conference 
is grown callous. L'Ef range. 

The wretch Is drench’d too deep j 
His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep: 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callous and fo grofs. 

He finj, and fees not, fcofclefs of his lofs. Dry den. 

Callousness, n.f [from callous .] 

1. Hardnefs; induration of the fibres. 

The oftener we ufc the organs of touching, the 
more of thefe feales are formed, and the fkin be¬ 
comes the thicker, and fo a caUonfnefs grows upon 
»t- . Cbeyne. 

z. Infenfibility. 

If they let go their hope of everlafting life with 
willingnefs, and entertain final perdition with ex¬ 
ultation, ought they not to be efteemed deftirute 
of common fenfe, and abandoned to a callcmfnejs 
and numbnefs of foul f Bentley. 

Ca'llow. adj. Unfledged; naked; with¬ 
out feathers. 

Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
Their callow young. Milton. 

Then as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now filent airy dees repair, 

And finds her caihrto infants forc'd away. Dry den . 
How in fmall flights they know to try their 
young. 

And teach the callow child her parent’s fong. 

Prior. 

CJ'LLUS. n. f. [Latin.] 
x. An induration of the fibres. 

2. The hard fubftance by which broken 
bone* are united. 

CALM. adj. \calmt % Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 

1. Quiet; ferene; not ftormy; not tem¬ 
pestuous : applied to the elements. 

Calm wai the day, and through the trembling air 
• Sweet breathing Zephyrua did foftly play 
A gentle fj rit, that lightly did allay 
Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glifterfair. 

Sptnfcr » 
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itQ us. y^mah* 

a : applied to the 


to (hall rise fea be calm unto us. 

2. Undifturbed; unrufilei 
paffions. 

It Is no ways congruous, that God (hould he 
frightening men into truth, who were made to be 
wrought upon by calm evidence, and gentle me¬ 
thods of perfuafioa. Atterlury. 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hear,. 
Her eyes reftrain the fil \ er-ftreami ng tears. Pope. 

Calm. n. f. 

1. Serenity; ftillnefs; freedorh from vio¬ 
lent motion: uled of the elements. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to reafon that the 
waters rather flood in a vuieW^be, than that they 
moved with any raging or overbearing violence. 

RMgb* 

Every pilot 

Can deer the (hip in calms j but he performs 
The Ikilful part, c an manage it in (tonus. Denham* 

Nor God alone in the ft ill calm we find. 

He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wftid. 

Pope. 

2. Freedom from difturbance; quiet; re* 
pofe; applied to the paffions. 

Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the mod; 
violent forms ; and therefore, fmee forms and calms 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the 
two, it is much more eligible to have the form 
firft, and the calm afterwards: fincc a calm before 
a form ia commonly a peace of a man’s own mak¬ 
ing ; but a calm after a form, a peace of God’s. 

South* 

To Calm. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy, in the beginning of the 
A£ueis, to calm the tempeft railed by i£olus. 

Dryden* 

2. To pacify ; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the (ea, as much 
exerts himfelf in filencing the tempefts, and calm¬ 
ing the inteftine ftorms, within our breads. 

Decay of Piety • 

Thofc paftions, whiefh feem fomewhat calmed, 
may be entirely laid aficep, and never more awak¬ 
ened. Atterburym 

He will’d to day. 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay. 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope- 

Ca'lmer. n.f [from calm.] The perfon 
or thing which has the power of giving 
quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mihd, a cheerer of his fpiritt, a diverter of fad- 
neft, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
paftions, a procurer of contentednefs. Walton. 

Ca'lmly. ad<v. [from calm .] 

1. Without ftorms, or violence; ferenfcly. 

In nature, things move violently to their place, 
and calmly in their place; fo virtue in ambition is 
violent, in authority fettled and calm. Bacon. 

His curled brow* 

Frown on the gentle ftream, which calmly flows. 

Denham* 

2. Without paftions; quietly. 

The nymph did like the fccne appear. 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. Prior* 

Ca'lmness. n.f. [from calm .] 

1. Tranquillity; ferenity; not ftoiminefs. 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. 

Denham* 

2. Mildnefs ; freedom from paftion. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs , or by abfcncc: all *s in anger* 

I beg the grace. 

You would lay by thofc terrours of your face; 

Till calmnefs to your eyes you firft reftore, 

I am afraid, and I can beg no more. Drydtn. 

Ca'lmy. adj. [from culm.] Calm; peace-* 
ful. Not ufed. 

And 


Shah* 
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- And now they jrigh approached to the 1ft ed. 
Where as thofc mermaides dwelt 5 it was a ftili 
And eafr.y bay, on one fide (helrered 
With the broad (had rw of an hoary hill. Fairy EJ. 

Ca lom el. n. f [calomelas, a chymical 

word.] »Mereury fix times Sublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives, with calomel, onee 
in three or lour days* tVJemau'i Surgery, 

Calori'fick. adj. [cahrificus , Lat.] 
That which has the quality of producing 
heat; heating. 

A cmlonfiek principle is either excited within the 
heated body, or transferred to it, through any me- 
ditim, from fome other. Silver will grow hotter 
than the liquor it contains. Grow* 

CALOTTE . n.f. [French.] 

1. A cap or coif, worn as au ecclcfiaftical 
ornament in France. 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or 

depreflure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plaiftercd, ufed to diminifh 
the rife or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, &c. Harris. 

CALCfTERS. is* ft [no***.] Monks of the 
Greek church. 

Temp'rate as caloyert in their fecret cells. 

Madden on Boulter. 


Ca'ltrops. n.f. [colrpseppe, Saxon.] 

1. An inftrument made with three fpikes, 
fo that which way foever it falls to the 
ground, one of thejft points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

The ground about was thick Town with ealtrep*, 
which very-much incomrrfoded the fhoclefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifon's Account of Tangier*. 

2. A plant common in Franee, Spain, and 

Italy, where it grows among corn, and 
is very troublefome; for the fruit being 
armed with ftrong prickles, run into the 
feet of the cattle. This is certainly the 
plant mentioned in Virgil's Gcorgick, 
under the name of tribulus. Miller . 

To Calve. n>. n. [from calf.] 

1. To bring a calf: fpoken of a cow. 

When file has coho'd, then fet the dam aftde. 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed metaphorically for any aft of 
bringing forth; and fometimes of men, 
by way of reproach. 

1 would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter’d j not Romans, as thly 
are not, 

Though calved in the porch o’ th’ Capitol. Sbak. 

The grafly clods now calv'd ; now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. . Milton. 

Calves-snout. [antirrhinum.] A plant. 
Snapdragon. 

CALVVLLE . *• f [French.] A fort of 

apple. 

To Calu'm n 1 ate. v. ft. [calumnior, Lat.] 
To accufe falfely ; to charge without 
juft ground. 

Beauty, wir, high birth, defert in fervice, 

Love, friendship, charity, are fubje& all 
To envious and calumniating time. Sbakefpeare. 

He mixes truth with falsehood, and has not for¬ 
gotten the rule of calumniating ftrongly, that fome* 
thing may remain. Dryden'* Fables, Pref. 

Do I calumniate t thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 
Perfidious prince!«—Is it a calnmny 
To fay that Gwendolen, betroth’d to Yver, 

Was by her father firft aflur’d to Valens ? 

A. Philip*. 

To Calu'mn i ate. *v . a • To flandcr. 

One trade or art, even thofe that Atould be the 
"* mod liberal, make it their bufinefe to difdain and 
calumniate another. • Spratt 


Calumniation. n.f [from calumniate.] 
That which we call calumniation , is a 
malicious and fa lie reprefentation of an 
enemy's words or A&ions, to au oflfenfive 
pnrpofc. ‘ * Ay life. 

Calumnia'tor. n.f [from calumniate.] 

A forger of accufation; a flandercr. 

He that would live dear of. the envy and hatred 
of-potent calumniators, muft lay his finger upon his 
mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink-pot. 

L'EJlrange. 

At the fame time^fchat Virgil was celebrated by 
Galius, we know that Bavius and Mcovins were 
his declared foes and calumniators.. Add-on. 

Calu'mnious.^'. [from calumny.] Slan¬ 
derous ; faltely reproachful. 

Virtue itself ’icapea not calumnious firokes. 

Sbakefpeare. 

With calumnious art 

Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milton. 

CA'LUMNY. n.f [ calumtiia , Lat.] Slan¬ 
der ; felfe charge; groundlefs accufa¬ 
tion: with againft , or fometimes upon, 
before the perfon accufed. 

Be thou as ebafte as ice, at pure as (how, 

Thou (halt not efcape calumny. Sbaktjjpeare. 

It it a very bard calumny upon our foil or cli¬ 
mate, to affirm, that fo excellent a fruit will not 
grow here. Temple . 

CALX. n. f. [Latin.] Any thine that is 
rendered reducible to powder by burn¬ 
ing. 

Gold, that is more denfe than lead, refifts pe¬ 
remptorily all the dividing power of fire ; and will 
not be reduced into a calx, or time, by fuch opera¬ 
tion as reduces lead into it. Digby. 

Ca'lycle. n.f [calyculus, Lat.] A fmall 

bud of a plant. Did. 

Ca ma'ieu. n. f [from camachuia ; which 

name is given by the orientals to the 

onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 

another colour.] 

1. A ftone with varions figures and repre- 
fentations of landfkips, formed by na¬ 
ture. 

2. [In painting.] A term nfed where there 

is only one colour, and where the lights 
and Shadows are of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. This kind of 
work is chiefly ufed to reprefent baffo 
relievos. Chambers. 

Ca'mber. n.f [See Cambering.] A 
term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as, a 
weight confiderable being fet upon it, it may in 
length of time be induced to a fi might. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes • 

Ca'mbering. n.f. A word mentioned by 
Skinner, as peculiar to fhipbuilders, who 
fay that a place is cambering , when they 
mean arched, [from chambre, French.] 

Ca'mbrxcx. n. f. [from Cambray , a city 
in Flanders where it was principally 

a for 


made.] A kind of fine linen, ufe< 
ruffles, women's flceves, and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours ot the rain¬ 
bow ; inkles, caddilcs, cambrich , and lawns. 

Sbabcftnare. 

Rebecca had, by the ufc of a looking glais, and 
by the further ufe of certain attire, made of cam - 
brick, upon her head, attained to an evil art. Taller. 

Confed’rate in the cheat, they draw the throng. 
And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the (ong. Gay. 

Came* The preterite of To come. 

Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
Tore the fad hunt&nan, grov’hng no the ground. 

- Addijon. 
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Ca'm el. n.f. [< camelus , Lat] An animal 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the 
-neighbouring countries. One fort it 
large, and full of flefh, and fit to carry 
burdens of a thou fan d pounds weight, 
having one bunch upon its back. An¬ 
other have two bunches upon their 
backs, like a natural faddle, and are 
fit either for burdens, or men to tide 
on. A third kind is leaner, and of tt 
fmallcr fize, called dromedaries, be- 
caufe of their fwiftnefs ; which are ge¬ 
nerally ufed for riding by men of qua¬ 
lity. 

CawleJs have large folid feet, but not hard. C*meh 
will continue ten or twelve days without eating or 
drinking, and keep water a long time in their 
ftomach, for their refreshment. Calmer • 

Patient of thirft and toil, 

Son of the defart! even the camel feels. 

Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery blaft. 

Thmjon. 

Came'lopard. n. f [from camelns and 
fardus , Lat.] An Abyfiinian animal, 
taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. 
He is fo named, becaufo he has a neck 
and head like a camel; he is fpotted 
like a pard, bnt his fpots are white upon 
a red ground. The Italians call him 
giarajfa . Trevoux. 

C A M E L© I • 1 /» rr t ■* 

Ca'mlet. \ £ fr0m fW -3 

1. A kind of fluff originally made by a 
mixture of filk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels (kin, nor anv 
coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome finer 
weave of camclot , grograin, or the like; inafmuch 
as thefe (luffs are fuppofed to be made of the hair 
of that animal. Browns Vulgar Errourt. 

2. Hair cloth. 

Meantime the paftor (hears their hoary beards. 
And eafes of their hair the loaden herds s 
Their eamehts warm in tents the fbldier hold. 

And (hield the (hi v’ring mariner from cold. Dryd « 

CA'MERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An op¬ 
tical machine ufed iu a darkened cham¬ 
ber, fo that the light coming only thro' 
a double convex glafs, objefls expofed 
to daylight, and oppofite to the glafs, 
are represented inverted upon any white 
matter placed in the focus of the glafs. 

Martin • 

Ca'merade. n. f. [from camera , a cham¬ 
ber, Lat.] One that lodges in the fame 
chamber; a bofom companion. By cor¬ 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

CameraJet with him, and confederates in hit 
defign. Rymer. 

Ca'merated. ady. [ cameratus , Lat.] 
Arched; roofed flopewife. 

Gamer a'tion. n.f. [ came ratio , Lat.] A 
vaulting or arching. 

Camisa'do. n. f [camifa, a fhirt, Ttal. 
camifium, low Lat.] An attack made 
by foldiers in the dark; on which oc- 
cafion they put their lhirts outtvard, to 
be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whole 
darknefs would have cncreafcd the fear, to have 
given a camjfado upon the £ugli(h. Hayward. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from ectmija, a fhirt.] 
Dreifed with the fKirt outward. _ 

Ca'mlet. 
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Ca'mlbt, See Camelot. 

He had on him a gown with wide fleevei, of a 
kind of water camlet, of an excellent azure colour. 

Baton. 

Ca'mmocK. n.f. [cammoc, Saxon; ono¬ 
nis.] An herb ; lie fame with petty 
whin, or ref barrow. 

Ca'mTom i le. ft./. [ antbemis .] A flower. 
Camo'ys. adj. [ comas, Fr.] Flat; level; 
depreffed. It is only cfed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barba: y Moon, 
though after frequent commixture, have not worn 
out the carxys nofe unto this day. 

' f Breton's Vulgar.Erretirs. 

CAMP. n.f. [camp, Fr. camp. Sax. fronj 
campus, Lat.] The order of tents, 
placed by armies when they keep the 
held. We ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp, 
to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
night. 

The hum of either army ftilly founds, Sbakrfp. 

Next, to fccure our camp and naval powYs, 
Raife an embattled wall with loft)' tow’rs. Pope. 

To Camp, *v. a. [from the noun ] 
x. To encamp; to lodge in tents, for 
hoftilc purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 

Shmkfpeare. 

2. To camp; to pitch a camp; to fix tents. 
Camp-fight, n.f. An old word for 

combat , 

For tlieir trial by campfight, the accufet was, 
with the, peri> of his ow« body, to prove the ac¬ 
cused guilty i and, by offering him his glove or 
gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hmkevrill. 

Campa^on. ) n.f. [campaigne, Fr. cam- 
CAMP A NlA. j pania, Ital.] 

1. A large, open, level tra£l of ground, 

without hills, , 

. In countries thinly inhabited, and efpccially in 
vail eampaniat, there are few cities, be fide, what 
grew by the rtfidcnce of kings, T< A le. 

Tbofc grateful groves, that feade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeftic to the main. 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth. 

2 . The time for which any army keeps the 

field, without entering into quarters. 
This might have haftened hit march, which 
. wotld have /»adc a fair conclufion of the cam¬ 
paign. . Clarendon. 

An Iliad rifing out of one campaign, Addijon. 

Campa'n iform. adj. [of campana, a bell, 
and forma, Lat.] A term ufed of flowers, 
which are in the ihape of a bell. Harris. 
Campa'nulate. adj. The feme with 
campaniform. 

CampeTtral. adj. [ campfftris , Lat.] 
Growing in fields. 

The mountain beech is the whiteft; hut the 
csmptfiral, or wild beech, it blacker and more du¬ 
rable* Mortimer. 

Ca'mphire tree. n.f. [camphora, Lat.] 

There are two forts of this tree; one is a native 
of the ifle of Borneo, from which the beft cam- 
pbrft is taken, which is fuppofed to be a natural 
exfudation from the tree, produced in fuch places 
where the bark of the tree has been wounded or 
cut. The other fort is a native of Japan, which 
Dr, Kempfer describes to be a kind of bay, bear¬ 
ing black or purple berries, and from whence the 
inhabitants prepare their camphire, by making a 
Ample drcoAion of the root and wood of this tree, 
cut intofmall pieces; but this fort of camphire is, 
in value, eighty or an hundred times lefe than the 
true Bornean camphire. MUten. 

It is oftencr ufed for the gum of this tree. 
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Ca'mphorate. adj. [from camphora, 
Lat. ] Impregnated with camphire. 

By fha&ng the faline and camphorate liquors 
together, we eafity confounded them into one 
high-coloured liquor, Boyle. 

Ca mtion. n.f. [lychnis, Lat.] A plant. 
Ca'mus./t./. [probably from camifa, Lat.] 
A thin drefs mentioned by Spenfcr. 

And was yclad, for heat of fcorching air. 

All in filken camns , lilly white, 

Purfled upon .with many a folded plight. Fairy Sf. 

Cait. n.f. [canne. Sax.] A cup; gene¬ 
rally a cup made of metal, or fome other 
matter than earth, 

1 lute it as an unfix’d can. Shaljpeare. 

One tree, the coco, aflordeth fluff for houfing, 
clothing, /hipping, meat, drink, and can. Grcw. 

His empty ran, with ears half worn away. 

Was hung on high, to boaft the triumph of the 
day. jD ryden. 

To Can. *v. n . [konnen, Dutch. It is fome- 
times, though rarely, cfed alone; but 
is in con ft ant ufe as aa expreflian of 
the potential mood: as, I can do, thou 
canft do, I could do, thou couldefi do. It 
has no other terminations.] 
i. To be able; to have power. 

In place them is licence to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curie : for, in evil, the befl 
condition ia not to will; the fecond, not to can. 

Bacon. 

O, there 's the wonder! 

Mccaenas and Agrippa, who can mod 
With Csfar, are ms foes. Dry den. 

He cap away with no company, whofe difeourfe 
goes beyond whAt claret and diflolutenefs infpires. 

Locke. 

z. It expreffes the potential mood; as, I 

can do it. t 

If fee can make me bid}! /he only can i 
Empire and wealth, and all fee brings befide. 

Are but the train and trappings of her love, Diyd. 

3* It is diltinguilhed from may, as power 
from permijjton ; I can do it, it is in my 
ower ; I may do it, it is allowed me : 
ut in poetry they are confounded. 

4. Can is ufed of the perfon with the verb 
adUve, where may is ufed of the thing, 
with the verb pajfi*ve ; as, I can do it, 
it may Or can be done. 

CANAILLE, n.f. [French.] The Iowpft 
people; the dregs ; the lees; the off- 
foouring of the people : a French term 
of reproach. 

Cana'l. n. f. [canalis, Lat.] 

1. A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 

2. Any traft or courfe of water made d 
art, as the canals in Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paffage 
throngh which any of the juices of the 
body flow. 

Ca'nal-coal. n.f. A kind of coal, dug 
up in England. 

Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. ^ JVcodward. 

Canalated. adj. [from canalicu¬ 
late, Lat.] Channelled ; made like a 
pipe or gutter. Dili. 

Cana'ry. n.j\ [from the Canary iflands.] 
1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called fack. ‘ 

I will to my honefl knight Falflaff, and drink 
canary with him. 1 think 1 ihall drink in pipe 
wine fir ft with him ; I'll make him dance. Sbak. 

, An old dance. 
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To Cana'ry. w. a. A cant word, which 
feems to flgnify to dance ; to frolick. 

Mafter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl?—How mean'ft thou, brawling in French t 
—No, my compleat matter; but to jigg off a tune 
at the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet, 
humour it with turning up your eyelids. Shakejp. 

Cana'ry bird. An excellent finging 
bird, formerly bred in the Canaries, 
atxd no where elfe ; but now bred in fe* 
veral parts of Europe, particularly Ger¬ 
many. , 

Of finging birds,, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, canary birds , blackbirds, thrufhes, and 
dhers other. _ Carcw. 

To CA'NCEL. t v. a. [canceller, Fr. from. 

cancellis not are, to mark with crofs lines.] 
1. To crofs a writing. 
z. To efface ; to obliterate ic general. 

Now welcome night, thou night fo long expedited. 
That long day's labour doth at laft defray. 

And all my cares which cruel love collected 
Has fumnv’rf in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenfcr • 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs. 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. Sbak. 
Thou, whom avenging pow'rs obey. 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay. 

Before the fad accounting day. 'Rjccmmcn. 

I pafa the bills, my lords. 

For cancelling your debts. Southerns 

C a'n cell atsd. particip. adj . [from can* 
cel.] Crofsbarred ; marked with lines 
croffing each other. 

The tail of the caftor is almoft bald, though 
the beaft is very hairy ; and cancellated, with 
fome refemblance to the fcales of fifties. Grew. 

Ca'Ncella'tion. n.f. [from catted .] Ac¬ 
cording to Bartolus, is an expunging 
or wiping out of the contents of an in- 
ftrument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a crofs. Ay life. 

CA'NCER. n.f. [cancer, Lat.] 

1. A crabfifh. 

2. The fign of the fummer folftice. 

When now no more tb* alternate Twins are fir’d. 
And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. 7 s bomfin. 

3. A viruleut fwelling, or fore, not to be 
cured. 

Any of diefe three raay degenerate into a fchir- 
rus, and that fchirrus into a cancer. kViftman.' 

As. when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from ITmb to limb proceeds; 

So does the chtlnefs to each vita! part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Add if. 

To Ca'ncerate. •v.n. [front cancer.] To 
grow cancerous; to become a cancer. 

But ftriking his fift upon the point of a nail in 
the wall, his hand cancerqted, he fell into a fever, 
and foon after died on't. L'Eftrmnge. 

Cancer a'tion. n.f. [from cancerate.J 
A growing cancerous. 

Ca'ncerou9. adj. [from cancer .] Having 
the virulence and qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are 
ftrumous, fchirrous, or cancerous , you may fee in 
their proper places. fVifeman • 

Ca'ncerOusness. n.f. [from cancerous.] 
The ftate of being cancerous. 

Ca'n c r 1 n e. adj. [from cancer. ] Having 
the qualities of a crab. 

Ca'ndent. adj. [candens, Lat.] 

the higheft degree of heat, 
fuflon. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according 
as that end is cooled upward or downward, it re- 
fpefttvely acquires a verticity, as we have declared 
in wires totally candentg Brtrwn^ 

Ca'ndicant, 

i 


Hot; in 
next to 












Lat.^ 

Di3. 
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a'nbtcant. adj. [ candic&ns. 
Growing white; whitifti. 

CA'NDID. adj. [ Candidas t Lat.] 

1, White. This fenfe is very rare. 

Tbe box receives all black } but, pour’d from 
th —ce, 

Tbe floors casne candid forth* tbe hue of inno¬ 
cence. Dry den. 

2 . Free from malice ; not defirons to find 
faults ; fair; open; ingenuous. 

Tbe import of the difeourfe will, for the moil 
pit, if there be no deiigned fallacy, fufficiendy 
lead candid and intelligent reader) into the true 
meaning of it. Locke. 

A candid judge will read each piece of wit 
Wkh the fame fptrit that its author writ. Pope. 

Ca'ndidate. n.f. [candidatus, Lat.] 

1. A competitor; one that folicits, or pro- 
pofes himfelf for, fomething of advance- 
ment. 

So many candidatet there Hand for wit, 

A place at court is fcarce fo hard to get. 

Anonymous. 

One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates 
for glory* Addifon. 

2. It has generally for before the thing 
fought. 

What could thru high thy ralh ambition raife ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife? Pope. 

3. Sometimes tf. 

Thy firft-fruits of paefy were giv'n 
To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there. 

While yet a young probationer. 

And candidate of heav'n. Dryden . 

CaN di dly. adv. [from candid .3 Fairly; 
without crick 1 without malice; inge- 
Ipuoufiy. 

We hive often deiired they would deal candidly 
with os \ for if the matter (luck only there, wc 
would propofc that every man fhould fwear, that 
he is a member of the clttirch of Ireland. Swift. 

Ca n d 1 dn ess. n.f. [from candid 1 ] Inge¬ 
nuity ; opennefs of temper ; purity of 
mind. 

It prefently fees the guilt of a finful aft ion j 
and, on the other fide, observes the candidnefs of a 
man's very principles, and the fincerity of his in¬ 
tentions. South. 

9 0 Ca'ndify. *v. a. [ candifco , Lat.] To 
make white; to whiten. Didl. 

CA'NDLE. n.f. [ candela , Lat.] 

1. A light made of wax or tallow, fur- 
rounding a wick of flax or^cotton. 

^. ■Here bums my candle nut, ay, here it dies. 
Which, while it lifted, give king Henry light. 

Sbakefpeare. 

We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow 
candies, becaufc wax is more firm and hard. 

Bacon's Natural Hijhry . 

Take a child, and fettirrg a candle before him, 
you (ball find his pupil to-contrail very much, to 
exclude the light, with the brightness whereof it 
would other wife be daisied • JR . 

2. Light, or luminary. 

By thefe blcfs'd candles of the night. 

Had you been there, 1 thick you would have begg'd 
The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Sbak. 

C a'nDL&BEBL R.T TREE. See SwRET- 
wi llow ; of which it is a fpecies. 

Candleko'lder.. n.f. [from candle and 
bold.'] 

1 . He that holds the candle. 

2. He that remotely affifts. 

Let wantons, light of heart. 

Tickle the fenfelefs ruflies uith their heels ; 

Bor I am proverb’d wkh a grand fire phrafe. 

To oe a tanduhclder , and look on. Sbakefpeare. 

Ca'ndlelicht. n.f. [from tandU and 

%*/.] j 
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1. The light of a candle. 

In dsrknefs candlelight may ferve to guide men's 
fteps, which to life in the day, were madnefs. 

Hooker. 

Before the day was done, her work (he fped. 
And never went by candlelight to bed. Dryd. Fab. 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night. 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 
Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently 
ierve for dinners or fuppers, only diftingui firing 
between daylight and candlelight. Swift. 

2. The neceflary candles for ufe. 

1 fliall find him coals and candlelight. 

Mohncux to Locke . 

C a'n dlemas. n.f [ from candle and mafs.] 

The feaft of the Purification of the Blefled 

Virgin, which was formerly celebrated 

with many lights in churches. 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, or, as we term It, by every good fiver, be¬ 
tween Michaetaas and Candlemas. 

Carew's Suryty of Cornwall. 
There is a general tradition in mofl parts of Eu¬ 
rope, that inferrrth the coJdnefs of the fucceeding 
winter, upon finning of the fim upon Candlemas 
day. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Come Candlemas nine years ago fhc died. 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 

Candlestick, n.f. [from candle and 
flick.] The inftrament that holds can¬ 
dles. 

The horiemen fit like fixed candlefikks. 

With torch-Haves in their hands $ and their poor 
jades 

Lob down their heads. Sbakefpeare. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and mem¬ 
bers of the church, and where the golden candle - 
/ticks did (land. Bacon . 

I know a friend, who has converted the eflays 
of a man of quality into a kind of fringe for his 
eandle/tieks. Addifon. 

CaNdlestuff. n.f. [from candle and 
finjf >] Any thing of which candles may 
be made; kitchen fluff ; greafe; tallow. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other candle- 
fluff, the flame may continue, and the wick not 
burn. Bacon. 

Candlewa'ster. n.f. {from candle knd 

*wajle.\ One that confumes candles ; a 

fpend dirift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make -misfortunes 
drunk 

With Candlewafters. Sbatefpebre. 

CaN dock. n. f A weed that grows in 
rivers. ^ r ' 

Let the pond lie diy fix Or twelve months, both 
to kill the water-weeds, as water-lilie% Caudockh 
reate, and bulrufhes j and alfo r that as thefe die 
for want of water, fo gpafs may grow on thenond’s 
bottom. Walton. 

CaNdour. n.f. [ candor , Lat.] Sweet- 
nefs of temper; purity of mind ; op^n- 
* nefs; ingenuity ; kindnefs. 

He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and 
fweetneft, mixed withvIKbe Improvement of learn¬ 
ing, as might convey knowledge with a fort of 
gen tie jnfinufttmn. Watts. 

To Ca'ndy. *v. a. [probably from can- 
dare , a word ufed in late* times for to 

•whiten .] 1 « w ’ 1 * 

I, To con ferve with fugar, in fuel* z 
manner as that the fugar lies in flakes, 
or breaks into jangles. - r * . * / 

Should the poor be flatter* 4 ? 

No, let the candy'd tongue lick abfurd pontp, 

And crook the pregnant hinge# of the'knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning* SbdleJ/eHre. 

They have in Turky confe&iajttJibe la candied 
confervei, made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and 
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citrons, or fugar and violets, and fomc other flow¬ 
er*, and mixture of amber. Baton* 

With candy'd plantanes and die juicy pine. 

On choiccft melons and fweet grapes they dine. . 

Waller. 

2. To form into congelations. 

Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning to aft. 

To cure thy o’er-night'a furfeit t Sbaktjpeeru 

3. To incrufl with congelations. 

Since when thofe froftt that winter brings. 
Which candy every green. 

Renew us like the teeming fprings, 

And we thus frefh are fcen. Drayton. 

To Ca'ndy. v. n. To grow congealed. 

Ca'ndy Lion's foot • [cata nance, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

CANE. n.f. [canna , Lat.] 

1. A kind of flrong reed, of which walk¬ 
ing flaffs are made ; a walking ftaff. 

Shall I to pieafe another wine fprang mind 
Lofe all mine own l Cod hath given roe asneafure 
Short of his cam and body : mud I find 
A pain in that wherein he finds a pleafure ? Herbert, 

The king thruft the captain from him with his 
cane\ whereupon he took his leave, and went 
home, j - Harvey. 

If the poker be out of tbe way, or broken, fiir 
tbe fire with your matter’* cane. Swift. 

z. The plant which yields the fugar. 4 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the 
Baft and Weft fadiot. Other reeds have their 
(kin hard and dry, and their pjulp void of juicct 
but the fkln Of the fugar cant is loft. It ufually 
grows four or five feet high, and about half an 
Inch in diameter. The ftem or ftalk is divided 
by knots a foot and a half apart. At the top it 
pats forth long green tufted leaves, from the mid¬ 
dle of which arife the flower and the feed. They 
ufually plant thf m do pieces out a foot and a half 
below the top of the flower } and they are ordi¬ 
narily ripe m ten months, at which time they are 
found quite full of a white fucorient marrow, 
whence is exprefled the liquor of which fugar is 
made. Chambers . 

And the fi fee t liquor on the cam bellow, 

From which prepar'd tbe tufeious fagsrs flow. 

Biatkmre. 

3. A lance ; a dart made of cane; whence 
the Spanifli inego dt cannot. 

Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known. 
Of which thy age is now fpe&ator grown $ 
Judge-like thou fitt’ft, to praife or to arraign 
The flying fiarmifii of thedarted^ cane. Dryden. 

4. A reed. 

Food may be afforded to bees, by fmpll canes or 

- troughs conveyed into their hives. 

Mortimer's Hufiandry. 

To Cane. tv. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat with a walking jftaft. 

Cani'cular. adj. [canicular/s* Lat.] Be- 
loaging to the dog-ftar ; as, canicular* 
or dog-days. . 

In regard to different latitudes, unto fomc the 
canicular days are in the winter, as unto -fuch as 
are under the equino&ial line; tor unto them the 
dog-il^r arife th, when the fun is about the tropick 
of Cancer, which feafon unto them is winter. 

Brown's Vulgar Emursm 

CaniNb. adj. [caninuj, L at.] 

1. Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind ot women are made up of can me par- 
ticks 1 thefe are (colds, who imitate the animals 
out of which they were taken, always bufy and 
barking, and inaui at every one that comes in their 
way, Addifon , 

2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an ap¬ 
petite which cannot be fatisfied. 

lx may occafion an exorbitant appetite of ufual 
things, which they wilt take in I'uch quantities, 
till tbrty vvinif ffie/n up like dog* 5 from whence it 
is called canine. Arhuthnot. 

CaNistkr 
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Ca'nisTkr, n.f. [, caniftrum , Lat.] 

1. A fmatl bafket. 

White lilies in full camfieri they bring. 

With all the glories of the purple fpring*- Dry den. 

2 . A final! veffel in which any thing, fuch 
as tea or coffee is laid up. 

CA'NKER. n.f. i cancer, Lat. It Teems 
to have the Tame meaning and original 
with cancer, but to be accidentally writ¬ 
ten with a k, when it denotes bad qua¬ 
lities in a lefs degree ; or canker might 
come from chancre Fr. and cancer from 
the Latin. 

1. A worm that preys upon and deftroys 
fruits. 

And loathful idlenefs he doth detcft. 

The cenker worm of every gentle bteaft. Spenfer. 

That which the locuft hath left, hath the canker 
worm eaten. JW, »« 4 * 

Yet writers fay, as m the fweeteft bud 
The eating canker dwells ; fo eating love 
Inhabit^ In the fined wits of all. Sbakefpeare • 

A huffing, (hiring, fiatt’ring, cringing cqurard, 
A canker worm of peace, was rais'd above him. 

Otway. 

2. A fiy that preys upon fruits. 

There be of files, caterpillars, canker flies, and 

* bear flies. Walton's Angler. 

3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 

It is the canker and ruin of many men's eftates, 
which, in procefs of time, breeds a public k poverty. 

Bacon* 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a con- 
fuming moth, in the eftate that we leave them. 

Attarbury. 

No longer live the cankers of my court j 
All to pour feveral (fates with (peed refort ; 

Wade in wild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. Pope. 

4. A kind of' wild worthlefs rofc ; the 
dogrofe. 

To pjut down Richard, that fweet lovely rofc, 
And plant this thorn, this canker , Boliogbroke. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Draw a cherry with the leaf, the (haft of a 
fteeple, a (ingle or canker rofc. Peacbam. 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 
Should feek a plaifter by a contemn'd revolt. 

And heal th' inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Sbakefpeare. 

6. Corroiion; virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind with tankers • Sbakefpeare. 

7. A difeafe in trees. Di£l . 

To Ca'nker. *v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To grow corrupt: implying fomething 
venomous and malignant. 

That cunning architect of canker'd guile, 
Whom princes late difpleafure left in bands. 

For failed letters, and fuhomed wile. Fairy Queac. 

I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As highi* th* air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Sbakeff. 

Or what the cro/s dire looking planet fmite. 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milt. 

To feme new clime, or to thy native (ky. 

Oh fricndlefs and forfaken virtue! fiy : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. Vryd, 

Let envious jealoufy and canker'd fpite 
Produce my actions to fevered light. 

And tax my open day or iecrtt nights Frier. 

a. To decay by feme corrofive or deftruc- 
tive principle. 1 

Silvering will fully and tanker more than gild¬ 
ing i which, if it might he corrected with a little 
mixture of gold, will be profitable. Bacon. 

'To CaVksr. •zr. a. 

i. To corrupt; to corrode. 

Vov.l, 
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Reftore to God his due in tithe and time s 
A tithe purloin'd cankers the Whole eftate. Herbert. 

f. To infedl; to pollute. 

An hoaeft man will enjoy hirafelf better In a 
moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown eft ate, that is 
cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and ex- 
action# Addifon . 

Ca'nkerbit. particip. adj. [from canker 
and bit.] Bitten with au envenomed 
tooth. 

KTnow, thy name is loft. 

By treafon's tooth baregnawn and canl.trbit. Sbak. 

Ca'nnabine, adj. \cannabitms , Lat.] 
Hempen. Did. 

Ca'n nibal . n. f An anthropophagite ; 
a mau-eater. 

. Tbe cannibals themfclves eat no man's flelh of 
thofe that die of themfelves, but of fuch as are 
(Iain. Bacon. 

They were little better than cannibals, who d 
hunt one another; and he that hath onoft ftrength 
and fwiftnefs,'doth eat and devour all his fallows. 

Davies on Ireland . 

It was my hint to (peak 
Of the cannibals that each other eat; 

The anthropophagi. Sbalftp care. 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains j 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud. 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd ; 

And fpent at laft, and fpcechiefs, as he lies* 

With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 

Granville. 

If an eleveath commandment had been given, 
Thon (halt not eat human fle(h ; would not thefe 
cannibals have efteemed it more difficult than all 
the reft f Bentley. 

Ca'n k ibally. ad*v. [from cannibal .] In 
the manner of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him 
like a carbonado.—-Had he been eannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. Shalefp. 

Ca'nniphrs. n./. [corrupted from calli¬ 
pers ; which fee.] 

The f^uare U taken .by a pair of cattmpers, or 
two rulers, dapped to the fide of a tree, meafuring 
the diftance between them. Mortimer's Hnfbandry. 

CA'N NON. n.f. [ cannon , Fr. from cantia, 
Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. They are of fo many fizes, 
that they decreafe in the bore from a 
ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball of 
five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Sbakefp. 

He had left all the cannon he had taken; and 
now he feet all his great cannon to a garrifon. 

, Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder in. 
ftruments, is extremely exoenfive, as may beeafily 
judged by the weight of tneir materials ; a whole 
cannon weighing com th only eight thoufand pounds; 
a half cannon, five thoufand; a culver! n„ four 
thoufand five hundred; a dcmi-culverin, three 
thoufand ; which, whether it be in iron or brafii, 
muft needs be very coftly. Wilkins. 

Cannon-ball. 1 | n.f. [from cannon. 

Cannon-bullet. > ball, bullet , and 

Cannon-shot. 3 /hot.] The balls 
which are fhot from great guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannon-jh^t. 

Wifeman's Surgery . 

Let a cannon.bullet pafs through a room, it muft 
ftriite fucceflivel v the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To Cannona db. *v. a. [from cannon .] 
To play the great guns ; to batter or 
attack with great guns. 


C A N' 

Both armies cannonaded all the enfuing day. 

Taller. 

To Cannona'db. *v. a. To fire upon 
with cannon. 

Cannoneer, n.f. [from cannon,] The 
engineer that manages the cannon. 

. Give me the cups j 
And let the kettle ta the trumpets fpeak. 

The trumpets to the cannonier without, 

The cannons to the hcav'ns, the heav’ns to earth. 

Sbakefpeare. 

A third was a moft excellent cannonier , whofe 
good (kill did much endamage the forces of the 
king. Hayward. 

Ca'n not. A word compounded of can 

and not: noting inability. 

1 cannot but believe many a child can tell twen¬ 
ty, long before he has any idea of infinity at all. 

• Loch. 

Ca jjo'a. 1 n.f. A boat made by cutting 
Canoe'.} the trunk of a tree into a 
hollow veffel. 

Others made rafts T of wood ; other* devifed the 
boat of one tree, cafted the canoa, which the Gauls, 

‘ upon the Rhone, ufed in a (lifting the tranfporta- 
tion of Hannibal's army. Raleigh. 

In a war againft Semiramia, they had four 
thoufand monoxyla, or canoes of one piece of 
ti m ber. Arbut boot on Coins. 

CA'NON .n.f. [ XUIV 9 .] 

1. A rule ; a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and cartcm of that 
law, which is written in- aft men’s hearts; the 
church had for ever, no lets than now, flood bound 
.to pbferve them, whether the ■ apoftle had men¬ 
tioned them, or no. 1 Hooker. 

His books-are almoft the very canon lo judge 
both do&rine and difciplinc by. Hooker. 

Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel; 

Then what (hould war be ? Sbakfpeare. 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe: every part 
of a divifion, fingiy taken, muft contain left; than 
the whole; and a definition muft be peculiar and 
proper to the,thing defined. Watts • 

2. The laws made by ecclefiaftical coun¬ 
cils. 

Canon law is that law, Which is made and or¬ 
dained in a general council, or provincial fynod, 
of the church* Ay life. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and 
great feverities of penance were preferibed them by 
the canons of Ancyca. Stilfingfett • 

3. The books of Holy Scripture » or the 
great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thole books of Scripture, 
which are received as infpired and canonical, to 
diftinguifh them from either profane, apocryphal, 
or difputed books. Thus we fey, that Gettefs is 
part of the facred canon of the Scripture. Ay life. 

4.. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons , or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, they were of great ufe in the church ; 
they were to be of Counfel with the bifhop for his 
revenue, and for his government, in cauies eocle- 
fiaftical. Bacon • 

Swift much admires the place and air. 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon / that *s a place too mean : 

No, doctor,you (hall be a dean; 

Two dozen canons round your ft all. 

And you the tyrant o'er diem all. 

5. Canons Regular. Such as arc placed in 

monafteries. dlylijfe. 

6. Canons Secular . Lay canons, who have 
been, as a mark of honour, admitted in¬ 
to fome chapters. 

y, [Among chirurgeons.] An instrument 
ufed in fewing up wounds. Did. 

8. A large fort of printing letter, pro¬ 
bably fo called from being fir ft ufed in 
printing a book of canons $ or perhaps 

L1 from 


Swift. 
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from its fize, and therefore properly 

written cannon* 

Ca'non bit. n. f. That part of the bit 
let into the horie’s mouth. 

A goodly per ion, and could manage fair 
Hit ftubborn (teed with caeon bit. 

Who under him did trample as the a r. Spenfer. 

Ca non ess. n.f. [ canonijfa , low Lat.] 

There are, in popiih counties, women they call 
fecular canonejfes, living after the example of fecu- 
lar canons. Aflijfe. 

Cano'nic al. ad}* [canouicus, low tat.] 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Conftituting the canon. 

Public reading) there are of books and writ¬ 
ing)} not canonical, whereby the church doth alfo 
preach} or openly make known, the dofihine of 
virtuous conversation. Huhtr. 

No Such hook was found among ft thofc canonical 
fcriptures. Raleigh* 

3 Regular ; ftated; fixed by ccclefiaftical 

laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David: 
from this definite number feme ages of the church 
took.their pattern for their canonical hours. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual ; ccclefiaftical j relating to 
the church. 

York anciently bad a metropolitan jurifdifil’ton 
over all the bifhopa of Scotland, from whom they 
had their confccration, and to whom they fworc 
canonical obedience. Ay tiff c. 

deal. ] 
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CA'NOPY. n.f [ canoptum , low Lat.] A 
covering of ilate over a throne or bed; a 
covering fpread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green. 

And placed under a (lately canopy. 

The warlike feats of both thofc kr 


Dryden. 

Mufi- 


ICano'nic ally, ad'-v* [from canonic 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 

It is a known ftory of the friar, who, on a 
fkfting day, bid his capon be carp, and then Very 
canonically eat It. Government of the Tongue. 

Cano'nicalness. n.f* [from canonical.] 

Tha quality of being canonical. 

Ca'nonist. n.f. [from canon*] A man 

verfed in the ccclefiaftical laws ; a pro- 

feflor of the canon law. 

John Fiftier, biftiop of Rochefter, when the 
king would have tran flared him from that poor 
biftioprick, he refufed, faying, he would not for- 
■fake bis poor little old wife; thinking of the fif¬ 
teenth canon of the N icenc council, and that of the 
canonist, MatrimomuM inter epifeepum & ecc/efiam 
ejft ccntraBvWy &c. Camden's Remains. 

Of whole ((range crimes no cancnifi can tell 
In what commandment's large contents they dwell. 

fops. 

Canon 1 ZACTION, n.f [from canonize.] 
The aft of declaring any man a faint. 

Jt is very fufpicious, that the intertfts of parti¬ 
cular families, or churches, have too great a (way 
in canoniXMt • ns. Addifon. 

To Ca'nonize. *o. a . [from canon, to 
put into the canon, or rule for observ¬ 
ing feflLvals.] To declare any man a 
faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of 
Lancafter eeleftial honour, became fuicor to pope 
Julius, to canonize king Henry Vi, for a faint. 

Bacon. 

By thofe hymns all (hall approve 
Us canoniz'd for love. Donne. 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and or camnixing whom he thinks fit, 
and thence have the honour of faints. StillingJJect . 

Ca'nonry. 1 v. f* [from canon*] An 
Ca'nonship. J ccclefiaftical benefice in 
fome cathedral or collegiate church, 
which has t prebend, or a ftated allow- 
ance out of the revenues of fuch church, 
commonly annexed to it. Aylijfi. 

Ca'nopi ed. adj. [from canopy.] Covered 
with a canopy* 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank. 

With i jy canopy'd, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle* JAiltim. 


nights to fe. 

Fairy Ufaem. 

Now fpread the night her fpangled canopy* 

And fummon'd every reftiefs eye to deep. Fairfax. 

Nor will the raging fever's fi r e abate 
W i rh golden canopies, and beds of (late. Dryden. 

To Ca'nopy.v, a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a canopy. 

The birch, the -myrtle, and the bay, 
kike friends did all embrace; 

And their large branches did diiplay 
To canopy the place. 

a 

Ca^norous. adj. \canorus, Lat.] 
cal; tuneful. 

Biids that are mo ft canorous, and whole notes we 
mod commend, are of little throats, and (hort. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

CANT. n.f [probably from cantus , Lat. 
implying the odd tone of voice ufed by 
vagrants; but imagined by fome to be 
corrupted from quaint .] 

1. A corrupt dialeft ufed by beggars and 

vagabonds. 

2. A particular form of fpeaking, peculiar 
to fome certain clafs or body of men. 

I write not always in the proper terms of navi¬ 
gation, land fer vice, or in the cant of any proftflion. 

Dryden. 

If we would trace out the original of that fla¬ 
grant and avowed impiety, which hss prevailed 
among us for fome years, we (hould find, that it 
owes its rife to that cant and hypocrify, which 
bad taken pofleflion of the people's minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. Addfons Freeholder. 

Aftrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a lew 
pot-hooks for planets, to amufe the vulgar, have 
too long been fuflbred to abufc the world. 

Swift's Predictions for the Fear 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, 
has fometimes fet up an illiterate heavy writer for 
a mod judicious and formidable critick* 

jfddijont SpfHator. 

3. A whining pretenfion to goodncls, in 
formal and ajfe&ed terms. 

Of promife prodigal, while -pow’r you want. 

And preaching in the fdf-denying cant. 

Dryden 1 Atircngzebe> 

4. Barbarous jargon. 

The siffe&jtion of fome late.authors, to intro¬ 
duce and multiply cant words, is the moft ruinous 
corruption in any language. Swift. 

5. Auction. 

Numbers of thefe tenants, or their defendants, 
are now offering to fell their leafes by cant, even 
thofe which were for lives. Swift. 

To Cant. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
talk in the jargon of particular pro- 
feCions ; or in any kind of formal, af- 
fcfiled language ; or with a peculiar and 
ftudied tone of voice. 

Men cant about materia and forma ; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in 
words of bulk or found, whldb may ftop up the 
mouth of enquiry* Ghiroil/e. 

That uijcouth affefited garb of fpeech, or casing 
language rather, if I may fo call it, which they 
have of late taken up, is the fi^gnal dillinfiUon and 
chara&criftical note of that, which, in that their 
new language, they call the godly party. Sanderfon. 

The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law 
Did firft my mind from true obedience draw ; 
While X did limits to the kln^ prefer!be. 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcomm 
UnAtU’8 in (Schemes by planets to fbrelHow, 
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CANTATA. n. f. [ltd.] A long. 
Canta'tjon. n.f. [from canto, Lat.] 
The aft of finging. 

Ca'nter. n. f. [from cant.] A term of 
reproach for hypocrites, who talk for¬ 
ma llyof religion, without obeying it. 
Canterbury bells. Sep Bel flower. 
CANTEaBURY gallop. [Inhorfeman- 
fbip ] The hand gallop of an ambling 
horfe, commonly called a canter; faid 
to be derived from the monks riding 
to Canterbury on eafy ambling horfes. 
CANTHA'RIDES. n.f [Latin.] Spanifii 
flies, ufed to caife blifters. 

The flies, cantharidn, are bred of a worm, or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees; as 
are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild brier ; 
all which besr ftveet fruit, snd ftuit that hath a 
kind of (ecret biting or (harpnefs s for the fig 
hath a milk in it that is fweet and corrofive ; 
the pine apple hath a kernel that is ftrong and 
abfterfive. Bacon's Natural Kfcry • 

CA r NTHUS. n.f. [Latin.] The corner 
of the eye. The internal is called the 
greater, the external the Idler cant but . 

, ' Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was feixed with an inflam¬ 
mation and tumour in the great cantbus, or angle 
of her eye* Wiseman* 

Ca'nticle. n.f. [from canto, Lat.] A 
fong: ufed generally for a fong in ferip- 
ture. 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, is yet 
more fignificantly erprefled by Mofes in his conti~ 
cles, in the perfon of God to die Jews. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

CantTlivers. it. f. Pieces of wood 
framed into the front or other fides of 
An houfe, to fuftain the moulding and 
eaves over it. Moxon’s Mub. Extrcifes. 

Ca'ntion. n.f [canlio , Lat.] Song; 
verles. Not now in ufe. 

In „ the eighth eclogue the fame peifhn w^s 
brought in finging a camion of Collin's making. 

Spenf. Kal. Glo. 

CA'NTLE. n. f [bant, Dutch, a corner; 
efcbanhilon, Fr. a piece.] A piece with 
corners. Skinner • 

Sec how this river come;, me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the Hflr of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monftrous canrle out. v 

Sbake^jbcare'x Kerry IV* 
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on, 
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Like canting rafcal£ how the wadi will go. 

to/* ed by t **•■•*-*' 


To Ca'ntle. t v. a. [from 
cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take. 
That muft be cant led, and the judge go fna«k. 

Dryden's fuixnaU 

C a'n t l e t .n.f. [from cantlc -] A piece ; 
a fragment. 1 

Nor (hield nor armour can their force oppofe ; 
Huge cantltts of his buckler ftrew the ground. 

And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. Dryd. 

CA r NTO* n.f. [Ital.] A book, or fefilion, 
of a poem. 

Why, what would you do ?*——• 

.—Make a willow cabbin at your gate. 

And call upon my foul within the houfe; 

Write loyal cantos of contemned love. 

Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Nigbf* ( 

CA'NTON. n.f 

1. A fmall parcel or divifion of land. 

Only that little canton of land, called the Eng- 
liih pale, containing four fmall (hires, did maintain 
a bordering war with the Iri(h,and retain the form 
of Englifti government. Davie f* 

2. A fmall community, or clan. 

The fame is the cafe of rovers by land j fuch, 
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as yet, are feme cantons In Arabia, atid Tome petty 
kings of the mountains adjacent to ftraics and way- 

Bacon's Holy Wiv 

To Ca'nton. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
divide into little parts. 

Families ftall q it all fubjeftion to him, and 
cdntcn his empire into lefs governments for thcra- 
felves. Locke • 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, 
to hare all the mighty empires and monarchies 
of the worW cantoned out into petty ftates and prin¬ 
cipalities. Addifon on Italy. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an in* 
dignity tp have his territories cantoned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his content, rather chofe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. Swift. 

They cantcn out to thcmfclves a litde provinc* 
In the intclledual world, where they fancy the 
light ibices, and all the red is in darknefs. 

Watts on the Mind* 

T7 Ca'ntonize. <v. a . [from canton .] To 
parcel out into fmall divifions. 

Thirt was all Ireland cantOni&d among ten per* 
Ions of the Engliih nation. Davies on Inland. 

The whole foreft was in a manner cantomx d 
among ft a very few in number, of whom fome had 
regal rights* > Howel. 

Cant red. The fame in Wales as 
an hundred nfr England. For cantre, in 
the Britifh language, fignifieth an hnn- 
dred. Cowell. 

The king regrants to him Ml that province, 
referring only the city of Dublin^ and the cantrtds 
neat adjoining, with the maritime towns. 

Davies on Ireland. 

CA'NVASS. n.f. [canevas, Fr. cannabis , 
Lat. hemp.] 

1. A kind cf linen cloth woven for feveral 
ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The matter commanded forthwith to fet on all 
the camtafs they could, and tty homeward. Sidney. 

And eke the pens, that did hie pinions bind. 
Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin'd* 

Spertfer. 

Their canvafs cattles up they quickly rear. 

And bu Id a city in an hour’s (pace. Fairfax. 

Where’er thy navy fpreads her canvafs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, fhe brings. 

Waller. 

With fuch kind paffion hattes the prince to 
fight. 

And fpreads hia flying canvafs to the found ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright. 
Now abfent, every little ooife can wound. Dry den. 

Thou, KnelJer, long with noble pride. 

The foremoft of thy art, haft vied 
With nature in a generous ftrife. 

And touch’d the canvafs into life. A'ddijon . 

2. The aft of lifting voices, or trying 
them previoufly to the decifive aft of 
voting, [from canvafs, as it fignifics a 
fie ve. ] 

There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
play well: fo there are fome that are good in can- 
vajfes and fa&ions, that are otherwifr weak men. 

Bacon. 

To Ca'nvass. v. a. [ Skinner derives it 
from cannabaffcr , Fr. to beat hemp; 
which being a very laborious employ¬ 
ment, it is ufed to fignify, to fearch di¬ 
ligently into.] 

t. To Aft; to examine, [from canvafs, 
a draining doth.] 

I have made careful fearch on all hands and 
cairvnjfed the matter with ail pofiible d> thence. 

Woodward. 

2. To debate ; to di r Cofi. 

The curs d fcovered a raw hide in the bottom 
of a river, and laid their ’ cads together how to 
come at it; they canvafftd ifo- matter one way apd 


t'other, and concluded, that the way to get it, was 

> to drink their way to it. U Eft range. 

To Ca'nvass. v. n * To folicit; to try 
votes previoufly to the decifive aft. 

Elizabeth being to refolve.upon an officer, and 
being, by fome that canvaffcd for others, put in 
fome doubt of that perfon fhe meant to advance, 
faid, fhe was like one with a lan thorn Peeking a 
man. Bacon. 

This crime of canvaffng, or foliciting, for church 
preferment, is, by the canon law, called firaony. 

Ay lifes Barer gov. 

Ca'ny. adj. [from cane.] 

i. Full of canes. 

z. Confifting of canes* 

But in his way lights on the barren plaina 
Of Scricana, where Chinefcs drive. 

With fails and wind, their cany waggons light. 

Milton. 

Ca'nzonet. n.f. [cartzonttta, Ital.] A 
little long. 

Vecchi was moft pleating of all others, for his 
Conceit and variety, as well his madrigals as can- 
nonets. Bcacbam . 

CAP. n. f [cap, Welfli ; casppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ, cappe, Fr. cappa , Ital. 
capet. Span, kappe, Dan. and Dutch; 
caput, a head, Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did belpcak*—• 
—Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet di/h. Sbakeffreare's Taming the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off* to thy fortune.— 
—Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. Shah. 

Firft, lolling doth in woollen cap. 

Taking her after-dinner nap. Swift. 

The cap, the whip, the wiafctiline attire. 

For which they roughen to the fenfe. 

Tbomfcn's Autumn. 

2. The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the Fifth did fomfctimes prophefy. 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’d make his cap coecjuai with the crown. 

Shake fpeart's Henry VI. 

3. The topmoft; the higheift. 

the fools alive. 

Sbakefpeare' * Titnon. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the 
head. 

They more and lefs came in with cap and knee. 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Sbakefpcare's Henry IV. 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe fo mor¬ 
tally difcompole him, os we find afterwards it 
did. L'Eftrange. 

5. A veflcl made like a cap. 

It Is obferved, that a barrel or cap, whole ca¬ 
vity will contain eight cubical feet of air, will 
not ferve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Wilkins. 

6 . Cat of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch-hole, to prefer ve the 
prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia 
carried before the king at the corona¬ 
tion. 

To Cap. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover on the top. 

The bones rext the joint are capped with a 
frmnth cartilaginous fubftance, feivfag both to 
ftr-ngth and motion. Derbam. 

2. To deprive of the cap. . 1 

Si one, t>y ano^er-'ccafi-ni, take any thing from 
another, as boy. fometimes ufe to tap one another, 
the fam* h ftraight felony. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. To cap virfes . To name alternately 
verfes beginning with a particular let¬ 
ter ; to name in, oppohtion or emula¬ 
tion ; to name alternately in conteih 


Thou art the cap of all 
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Where Heoderfon, and th.’ other mattes. 

Were fent to cap text a, and put cafes. Hvdilrat. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of a .y 
other faculty but memory, to be able r» cap evu. 

Covet mnent cf the Tuttjue. 

There is an author of ours, whom 1 would dc-lire 
him to read, before he ventures at capping cha al¬ 
ters. Ait ,•• bury. 

Cap a pe. 1 [cap a pi}, Fr.} From head 

Cap a pie. 3 to foot; all over. 

A figure like your father. 

Arm’d at all points exactly, cap d pe, 

Appears before them, and, with folcmn march. 
Goes flow and ftately by them. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

There for the two contending knights he fent; 
Arm’d cap d pie, with rev’rencc low they bent. 

Dry den. 

A %Yoodloufe, 

That folds up itfelf in itfelf for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, w thout tail. 
Inclos'd cap d pc in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 

Cap -paper* A fort of coarfe browrtifh 
paper. So called from being formed 
into a kind of cap to hold commodities. 

Having, for trial lake, filtered it through cap- 
paper, there remained in the filtre a powder. Boyle. 

Capability, n.f [from capable .] Ca¬ 
pacity; the quality of being capable. 

Sure be that made us with fuch large diicou:le. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 
To ruft in us unus'd. Sbakcfpeare. 

CAT ABLE. adj. [capable, Fr.] 

i. Sufficient to contain; fufficiently Rapa¬ 
cious* 

When we confider fo much of rhat fpace, a? it 
equal to, or capable to receive a body of any afli^ned 
di mentions. Locke. 

z. Endued with powers equal to any par¬ 
ticular thing. 

To fay, that the more capable, or the better 
deferver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may 
compulforily bring under the lefs worthy, is idic. 

Baton. 

When you he ir any perfon give his judgment, 
confider with yourfelf whether he be a capable 
judge. Watts. 

3. Intelligent; able to underfland. 

Look you, how pale he glares; * 

His form and caufe conjoin’d, prenehing to ftnnef. 
Would make them capable. Sbakefp fare's Hamlet. 

4. IntelleftualJy capacious ; able to re¬ 
ceive. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued 
you with one capable of the beft inftcu&ions. 

Digby. 

5. Sufceptible. 

The loul, immortal fubftance, to remain 
Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

6. Qualified for ; without any natural im¬ 
pediment. 

There is no man that believes the goodnefs df 
God, but muflt be inclined to think, that he hath 
made fome things for as long a duration as they* 
arr capable of. Tilhtfon. 

7. Qualified for; without legal impedi¬ 
ment. 

Of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy ! I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

8. It has the particle of before a noun. 

What fee ret fpring* their eager pillions move. 
How capable of ‘rar'i for injur’d l«ve 1 Dryd. Vtrg * 

9. Hoi low. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Lean but op.m a ruflj. 

The cicatrice, and capable imprclfure, 

T h nalm fame mom nc> keeps. Sbak. As you like it. 

C a'p ablei'-ess. n.f. [ from capable . ] The 
quality or Hue of being cap ible ; know¬ 
ledge ; under Handing ; power of mind. 

L 1 2 CAPA'CIOUS. 
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CAPA'CIOUS. adj. [cap ax, Lat.] 

i • Wide; large; able to hold much* 

Beneath th' inceflant weeping of thofe drains 
I fee the rocky fiphons ft retch'd immenfe. 

The mighty referroirs of harden'd chalk 
Or ftiff compacted clay, capacious found. 

Tbcmfont Autumn. 

2, Extenfivc; equal to much knowledge, 
or great deiign. 

There are fome persons of a good genius, and 
a capacious mind, who write and fpeak very ob- 
feureiy. Watts. 

Cap a ciousvess. n.f [from capacious. ] 
The power of holding or receiving ; 

largenefs. 

A concave meafure, of known and denominate 
capacity, fervej to meafure the capacioufncfs of any 
other veflel. In like manner to a given weight the 
weight of all other bodies may be reduced and fo 
found out. Holder on Time. 

To Capa'citate. ns. a. [from capacity. ~\ 
To make capable; to enable ; to qua¬ 
lify* 

By this inftru&ion we may be capacitated to cb- 
fcrve thofe errours. Dryden. 

Tbefe fort of men were fycophantt only, and 
were endued with arts of life, to capacitate them 
for the convention of the rich and great. Tafier. 

Cap a'city* n.f. [capacity, Fr.] 

1. The power of holding or containing 
any thing. 

Had our palace the capacity 
To camp thia baft, we wbuld all fup together. 

Shakefpeari. 

Notwithftanding thy capacity 
Recei veth as the fea, nought enters there. 

Of what validity and pitch foe'er. 

But falls into abatement and low price* 

Shakefpear/s Twelfth Night. 

For they that moft and greateft things embrace. 
Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity , 

As ftreams enlarg’d, enlarge the channels fpace. 

Davies. 

Space, considered In length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs v I think, may be called capacity • Lake• 

2. Room; fpace. 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhausted 
cylinder, ft ore of little rooms, or fpaces, empty or 
devoid of air. Boyle. 

. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity , to 
do that which nature doth without capacity and 
knowledge. Hooker. 

In fpiritual natures, fo much as there is of de - 
ft re, fo much there is alfo of capacity to receive. 1 
do not (ay, there is always a capacity to receive tht 
very thing they defire, for that may be impoflible. 

South* 

An heroic poem requires the accompli foment of 
fome extraordinary un lertaking ; which requires 
the duty of a foldicr, and the capacity and prudence 
of a genera. Dry den's 'Juvenal, Dedication. 

. Power ; ability. 

Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A caute with fuch capacities endued, 

Some other caulc o'er nature muft prefidc. B Lac km 

State ; condition ; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion to their old 
condition of mafons,»mi tbs, and carpenters; that, 
in this capacity , they ni ght repair what, as colo¬ 
nels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. 

South. 

You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as 
a member of parliament $ they are the fame in both 
capaertm* Swift- 

CAPA'RISON. n.f. [caparazon, a great 

cloke. Span.] A horfe-cloth,, or a fort 

of cover for a horfe, which is fpread over 

his furniture. Farrier's Di&. 

Tilting furniture, emblaxon'd Ihirid®, 

Imprdfe* quaint, caparifins , and fteedi. 
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Bafes, and tlnfel trappings, gorgeous knights, 

At jouft and tournament. Paradife Left. 

Some wore a breaftplate, and a light juppon ; 
Their borfes cloath’d with rich caparijon. 

Dryden's Fables . 

foe** a'aison. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in caparifons. 

The fteedc caparijon d with purple (land. 

With golden trapping , glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 

Drydcn. 

2. To drefs pompoufly: in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Don't you think, though I am caparijoned like 
a man, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpofi - 
tion ? x Shaktfpcare's As you like it. 

Cape. n.f. [cape, Fr.] 

i. Headland; promontory. 

What from the cape can you difeem at fea ?— 
—Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. 

* Shakefpear/1 Othello. 

The parting fun. 

Beyond the earth's green cape and verdant ides, 
Hefperean fett; my fignai to depart. Paradife Left. 

The Romans made war upon the Tarenrines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to fail beyond the 
rape. Arbulhnst. 

z. The neck-piece of a cloke. 

He was doathed in a robe of fine black cloth, 
with wide fieeves and cape. Bacon. 

CA'PER. n. f [from caper, Latin, a goat.] 
A leap; a jomp ; a fkip. 

We, that are true lovers, run into ftrange capers ; 
but as all is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in 
love mortal in folly. Shake]peart's As you like it. 

Fiimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
on the ftrait rope, at leaft an inch higher than an¬ 
other lord in the whole empire. Swift's Gul . Trav. 

Ca'per. n.f. [(cap par is , Lat.] An acid 
pickle. See Caper bush. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which re- 
femble the animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as 
mangoes, olives, and capers. Flcycr on the Humours. 

Caper bush. n.f. [cap par is , Lat.] 

The fruit is flefoy, and foaped like a pear. This 
plant g ows in the South of France, in Spain, and 
in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and the buds 
of the flowers, before they are open, are pickled 
for earing. Miller. 

To Ca'per. ns. n . [from the noun.] 

1. To dance frolickfomcly. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he 
that will caper with me for a thou fan d mark*, let 
him lend me the money, and have at him. 

Sbakcjpcare's Henry IV. 

2. To (kip for merriment. 

Our m after 

Cap'ring to eye her. Sbaktfptarit Tempefi. 

His nimble hand’s inftinfl then taughteach ft ring 
A cap'ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Crajbaw. 

The family tript it about, and capered like hail- 
ftones bounding from a marble floor. 

Arbutknot's John Bull. 

3* To dance : fpoken in contempt. 

The ft age would need no force, nor fbng, nor 
dance. 

Nor capering monfieur from a Clive France. Rowe. 

Ca'perer. n.f. [from caper.] A dancer: 
in contempt* 

The tumbler's gambols fome delight afford; 

No left the nimble caperer on the cords 
But thefe are ftill infipid fluff to thee. 

Coop'd in a (hip, and tofi'd upon die fra. 

Dryden'i Juv. 

CAPIAS, n.f. [Lat.] A writ of two forts: 
One before judgment, called capias ad 
refpondendum , in an a&ion perfonal, if 
the (heriff, upon the firft writ of diftrefs, 
return that he has no effedis in his jurif- 
didlion. The other is a writ of execution 
after judgment, Ctnvell. 
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Capilla'ceous. adj. The fame with w- 

pillarj. 

Capi'lLament. «. f [ capiMomentum , 

Lat.] Thofe fmall threads or hairs which 
grow up in the middle of a flower, and 
adorned with little herbs at the top, 
are called capillaments. Quincy. 

Ca'fiLLA ft y. adj. [from capillus , hair, 
Lat.] 

t. Refcmbling hairs; fmall; minute: ap¬ 
plied to plants. 

or capillaceous plants, are fuch at have 
no main ftalk or ftem, but grow to the ground, as 
hairs on the head ; and which bear their feeds in 
little tufts or protuberances oa the liackfide of 
their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyflop is not the leaft of vegeta¬ 
bles, nor obferved to grow upon walls; but rather, 
fome kind of capillaries , which are very fmall plants, 
and only grow upon walls and ftony place 1 *. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours « 

2. Applied to veflels of the body: fmall; 
as the ramifications of the arteries. 

Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in (bme parts of the bony, 
as in the brain, arc not equal to one hair; and 
the fmalleft lymphatick veflels are an hundred times 
fmalter than the fmalleft capillary artery. 

Arbutbnet on Aliments. 

Capi lla'tion. n.f. [from capillus , Lat.] 
A veflel like a hair; a fmall ramifica¬ 
tion of veflels. Not ufed. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaiier veins, 
or obfeurer copulations, but in a veficle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CA'PITAL. adj. [capitalist Lat.] 

1. Relating to the head. 

Needs muft the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Expert with mortal pain. Paradife L ft. 

2. Criminal in the higheft degree, fo as to 
touch life. 

Edmund, I arttft thee 

On capital treafon. Shahefpeare's King Lear. 

Several cafes deferve greater p uni foment than 
many crimes that are capital among us. Swift • 

3. That which affects life. 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life it 
in queftion, the evidence ought to be clear; much 
more in a j udgmenc upon a war, which it capital to 
thoufands. Bacon. 

4. Chief; principal. 

1 will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 
fome that arc moft capital, and commonly occur- 
rent both in the life and conditions of private men* 

Spenferon Ireland. 

As to fwerve in the leaft points, is errour j fo 
the capital enemies thereof Cod hateth, as his deadly 
foes, aliens, and, without repentance, children of 
cndlefr perdition* Hooker. 

They do, in thcmfelves, tend to confirm the 
truth of a capital article in religion* Aitcrbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 

This had been 

Perhaps thy capitaI feat, from whence had fpread 
All generations ; and had hither come. 

From all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

Paradife Left. 

6 . Applied to' letters: large ; fuch as are 
written at the beginnings or heads of 
books. 

Our moft confiderable aftions are always pre¬ 
fect, like capital letters to an aged and dim eye. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

The firft is written in capital letters, without 
chapters or veries. Crew's Cofmologta Sacra • 

7. Capital flock. The principal or origi¬ 
nal flock of a trader or company. 

Ca'pital. n.f. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. The upper p a pillar. 

Yo» 
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You fee the volute of the lonick, die foliage of 
the Corinthian, and the uovaii of the Dorick r mix¬ 
ed without any regularity on the fame capital. 

Addifin on Italy. 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

Ca'fitally. ai'v. [from capital .] In a 
capital manner, 

C a p iT a't ion. n.f [from caput , the head. 
Lat.] Numeration by heads. 

He fuflfered for not performing the command¬ 
ment of Cod concerning capitation ; that, when the 
people were cumbered, for every head they fhould 
pay unto God a ttiekel. Brown. 

CA'PITE . n.f. [from caput, capitis , Lat.] 

A tenure which boldeth immediately of the king, 
a $ of hi* crown* he it by knight's fervice or focage, 
and not aa of any honour, c=ft>,or manour: ar.d 
therefore it it otherwirecalled a tenure, that hold- 
eth merely of the king; becaufe, a* the crown ia-a 
corporation and fcigniory in grofs, a* the common 
lawyers terra it, fo the king that poffefleth the 
crown is, in account of law, perpetually king, and 
never in hi* minority, nor ever dieth. Cowell. 

Capi'tular. n.f. [from capitulum , Lat. 
an ecclefiaftical chapter.] 

1 . A body of ftatutes, divided into chap¬ 
ters. 

That this pra&ice continued to the time pf 
Charlemain, appears by a conftitution in his capi - 
tplar. Taylor . 

2. A member of ^.chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes de¬ 
crees and ftatutes, which fliall bind the chapter it- 
felf, and all its members or capitulars. 

Aylifft'i Parergon. 

To C APrTULATE. <v. n. [irom capita - 
lum, Lat.] 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or ar¬ 
ticles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbilhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate againft us, and are up. Sbak. Henry IV. 

2 . To yield, or furrender up, on certain 
flipulations. 

The Icing took it for a great indignity, that 
thieves fhould offer to capitulate with him as ene¬ 
mies. Hayward. 

1 frill purfued, and about two o'clock this after¬ 
noon fhe thought fit to capitulate. Spefiator. 

Capitulation. n.f. [from capitulate .] 
Stipulation; terms; conditions. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a Se¬ 
dition upon terms and capitulations, agreed between 
the conquerour and the conquered ; wherein, ufually, 
the yielding party fecured to themfclves their law 
and religion. Hale. 

Cafi'vi tree. n.f, [copaiba, Lat.] 

This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in 
the province of Antiochi, in the Spanifli Weft In¬ 
dies, about ten days journey from Carthagena, 
Some of them dp not yield any of the balfam; 
thofe that do, are diftinguifhed by a ridge which 
runs along their trunks. Thefe trees are wounded 
in their centre, and they apply vettcls to the wound¬ 
ed part, to receive the balfam. One of thefe trees 
will yield five or fix gallons of balfam. Miller. 

Te Capo'ch. <v. a. I know not diftindl- 
ly what this word means; perhaps, to 
fir ip off the hood. 

Capocb'J your rabint of the fynod, 

And fhapt the canons with a why not. Hudibras. 

CaToK. n. f [capo, Lat.] A caffrated 
cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord fricks his knife; 
The cap in fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Pa/I. 

CAPONNIETRE. tt. f. [Fr. A term in 
fortification,] A covered lodgment, of 
about four or five feet broad, encom- 
pafied with a little parapet of about two 
feet high, ferving to Jjflfort planks la¬ 


den with earth. This lodgment con¬ 
tains fifteen or twenty foldiers, and is 
ufually placed at the extremity of the 
counterfcarp, having little embrafures 
made in them, through which they fire. 

Harris. 

CAPO'T. n.f. [French.] Is when one party 
wins all the tricks of cards at the game 
of picquet. 

To Capo't. *v. a. [from the noun.] When 
one party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picquet, he is faid to have caponed 
his antagoniff. 

Capo'uch, n.f. [capuce, Fr.] A monk's 
hood. Dia. 

Ca'pper. n. f [from cap.\ One who 
makes or fells caps. 

Capre'olate, adj. [from capreolus , a 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, me¬ 
lons, and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, ca - 
preolate plants. Harris. 

CAPRTCF*. 7 n.f [caprice, Fr. capri - 

CAPRTCHIO. J cbo. Span.] Freak; fan¬ 
cy ; whim; fuddeu change of humour. 

It is a plea fa nt fpe&ade to behold the fhifts, 
windings, and unexpected capricbhs of diftreffed 
nature, when purfued by a clofe and well-managed 
experiment. Glartville's Scepfs , Preface. 

We are not to be guided in the fenfe of that book, 
either by the mifreports of fome ancients, or the 
capricbios of one or two neoterics. Grew. 

Heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice. 

That disappoints th* effedl of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more 
diftant from the church, there the reCtor or vicar 
may be obliged, by the caprice Or pique of the 
biftiop, to build. Swift . 

Their pa Hi one move in lower fpheres. 

Where'er caprice or folly fteeri. Swift. 

All the various machines and utenfils would now 
and then play odd pranka and caprices, quite con¬ 
trary to their proper ftru&ures, and defign of the 
artificers. Bentley. 

Capri'cious. adj. [ capricieux , Fr. ] 
Whimfical; fanciful; humourfome. 

Ca pri'ciously. adv. [from capricious.] 
Whimfically ; m a manner depending 
wholly upon fancy. 

Capri'ciousness. n.f. [from capricious .] 
Tlje quality of being led by caprice, hu¬ 
mour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubjed ought to fuppofe that there are rea- 
ions, although he be not apprifed of them ; other- 
wile, he mud tax his prince of caprkionfnefs, in- 
conftancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

Ca'pricorn. n.f [ capri cornus , Lat.] One 
of the figns of the zcdiack; the winter 
folftice. 

Let the longeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, the day confequently muff be of nine. 

Hotts to Creech's Manillas. 

CAPRIO'LE. n.f. [French. Inhorfeman- 
fhip.] Caprioles are leaps, fuch as a 
horfe makes in one and the fame place, 
without advancing forwards, and in fuch 
a manner, that when he is in the air, and 
height of his leap, he yerks or ffrikes 
out with his hinder legs, even and near. 
A capriole is the moft difficult of all the 
high manage, or raifed airs. It is diffe¬ 
rent from the croupade in this, that the 

horfe does not fhow his fhocs; and from 


a balotade , in that he does not yerk out 
in a balotade . Farrier 9 s Dift. 

Ca'pstan. n. f [corruptly called cap - 
ftern ; cab flan, Fr.] A cylinder, with 
levers, to wind up any great weight, 
particularly to raife the anchors, i 

The weighing of anchors by the capjlan is alfo 
new. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch's key. 

As feamen at a capfian anchors weigh. Swift • 

Ca'psular. 7 adj. [ capful a, Lat.] Hol- 

Ca'psulary. | low like a cheff. 

It afeendeth not directly unto the throat, but af- 
cending fir ft into a capfulary reception of the breaft- 
bone, it afeendeth again into the neck. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ca^psulatb. 7 adj. [capfula, Lat.] In- 

Ca'psulated. j dofed, or in a box. 

Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will fwira ; 
and this agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up 
and capfulated in their hulka. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

The heart lies immured, or capfulated, in a car- 

flag*. . 


the brain. 


includes the heart at the /kull doth 

Derbam • 

CA'PTAIN. n.f. [capitain, Fr. in Latin 
capitaneus ; being one of thofe who, by 
tenure in capite, were obliged to bring 
foldiers to the war. 

1. A chief commander. 

Difmay'd not this 

Our captains , Macbeth and Banquo? Sbak. Mach. 

2. The chief of any number or body of 
men. 

Nathan lb all be captain of Judah. Humbert. 

He font unto him a captain of fifty. Kings* 

The captain of the guard gave him victuals. 

feremiab* 

3. A man (killed in war; as, Marlborough 
was a great captain. 

4* The commander of a company in a re* 
giment. 

A captain ! thefe villains will make the name of 
captain as odious as the word occupy; therefore cap- 
taint had need look to it. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

The grim captain, in a furly tone. 

Cries out. Pack up, ye rafealt, and be gone I 

Dry den, 

5. The chief commander of a fhip. 

The Rhodian captain , relying on his knowledge, 
and the lightnefa of his veffel, patted, in open day, 
through ail the guards. Arbutbnot on Coins . 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his rafeal routa t* cnclofo them round. 

Fairy l$ueen. 

7. Captain General. The general or com¬ 
mander in chief of an army. 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding 
officer of the colonel's troop or compa¬ 
ny, in every regiment. He commands 
as youngeff captain. 

Ca'ptainry. n.f. [from captain. ] The 
power over a certain diftrict; the chief- 
tainfhip. 

There ttiould be no rewards taken for captainriet 
of counties, no ihares of bifhopricks for nominat¬ 
ing of bifhops. Spenfer • 

Ca'pt a inship, n.f [from captain. J 

1. The condition or poft of a chief com* 
mander. 

Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us. 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainjbip. Sbakefpeare's Timon • 

_ % 

2. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. 

The lieutenant of the colonel's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captain ftp in the 
fame regiment* IVotton • 

S- The 
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3. The ckieftainfhip of a dan, or govern- 
ment of a certain diftrift. 

To diminish the Irifh lords, he did abolifti their 
pretended and olurped eapicunjbps. Dm vies an Irtl* 

4. Skill in the military trade. 

Captaction, h. f. [from eapto , Lat.] 
The practice of catching favour or ap - 
plaufe ; courtfhip $ flattery. 

I am content my hrart Humid be difeovered, 
witliqot any of thofc drefles, or popular captations, 
which iome men ufe i n their fpeechcs. K. Charles. 

Ca^ption.h- f. [from capio, Lat. to take.] 
The aft of taking any perfon by a judi¬ 
cial procefs. 

CA'PTIOUS. adj. [caplicux, Fr. capiiofus, 

Lat. 

1. Given to cavils ; eager to objeft. 

If he ffiew a forwardnefs to be realoning about 
things, take care that nobody check this inclina¬ 
tion, or mifiead it by captiosts or fallacious ways of 
talking with him. Locke. 

2. Infidious; enfnaring. 

She taught him like wile bow to avoid fundry 
captious and tempting quell ions, which were like to 
be a Iked of him. Bacon. 

Ca'ptiously. aJ*v. [from captious .] In 
a captions manner ; with an inclination 
to objeft. 

Ufe your words as captioujly as you can, in your 
a*gui ng on one fide, and apply diftindrions on the 
other. Locke. 

Cautiousness, n. f. [from captious .] 
Inclination to find fault; inclination to 
objeft; peeviflmefs. 

* Ccpmufnejs is a fault oppofite to civility; it 
often produces milbecoming and provoking ex- 
preffions and carriage. Locke. 

Ola Ca'ptivate. *v. a. [ captiver , Fr. 
captive, Lat.l 

1. To take prifoner; to bring into 
dage. 

How ill befeeming Is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amaxonian trull, 

Upon their woes whom fortune captivates! 

Thou haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Wafted our country, (lain our citiaens. 

And lent our font and hu (bands captivate. Shak. 

He defervee to be a Have, that is content to 
have the rational forereignty of his foul, mod the 
liberty of hie will, fo captivated. Ki n g Charles. 

They Hand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, 
that would captivate or difturb them. Locke. 

To charm; to overpower with excel¬ 
lence ; to fubduc. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himfelf up to 
fcrr. Addifon, Guardian. 

To enflave : with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate 
their underftandings re miftake, falfehood, and 
errour. Ltcke . 

Captiva'tion. a. f. [from captivate.] 
The aft of taking one captive. 

CA'PTIVE. 9 t. / [captf , Fr. captivus , 
Lat.] 

j. One taken in war; a prifoner to an 
enemy. 

You have the captives, 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Shak. 

This i* no other than that forced refpeft a 
captive pays to his conqueror, a flave to his lord. 

Rogers. 

Fr e firms ffiame 

Thy captives: I eni xe the penal claim. 

Pope's Odyjfcy. 

XL. It k nfed with to before the captor. 

If thou fay Antony lives, *tis well, 

Ci friends with Csefer, or jsot captive to him. 

Sbakejpcare . 

x 


bon- 


Shak. 
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My mother, who the royal fcejftre firfy’d, 

Wa * captive t$ the cruel viftor made. Drjien. 

3. One charmed or enfnared by beauty or 
excellence. 

My woman’s heart 

Crofsly grew captive to hjs honey words. Sbakejp. 

Captive, adj. [captimus, Lat.] Made 
prifoner in war; ledtpt in bondage or 
confinement, by whatever means. 

But fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppofe. 

And with nine circling ftreams the captive louls 
mcJofe, Dry den. 

To Ca'ftive. v. a. [from the noun.] It 
was ufed formerly with the accent on 
the laft fyllable, but now it is on the 
firft.] To take prifoner; to bring into 
a condition of fervitude. 

But being all defeated five a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captrv d, herfelf (he flew. 

Sptnfer. 

Thou Icaveft them to hoftile fword 
Of heathen and profane, their caxcafles 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv'd . Milton. 

Whar further fear of danger can there be f 
Beauty, which captives all things, fers me free. 

Dryicn. 

Still lay the god t the nymph fiirpris’d. 

Yet miftrehf of herfelf, devis’d 

How the the vagrant might enthral. 

And captive him who captives all- Prior. 

Capti'Vity. n. f. [captwiti, French; 
capti<vitas, low Latin.] 

1. Subjeftion by the fate of war; bon¬ 
dage ; fervitude to enemies. 

This is the ferjcant, 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
’Gainft my cafrh/ity. Shakefpedre. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years; then brings them 
back; 

RemembYmg mercy. v Milton . 

Thr name of Ormond will be more celebrated 
in his captivity , than in his greateft triumphs. 

Drydcn. 

2. Slavery; fervitude. 

For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgment; and 
though there be reafon to tne contrary, not to 
liften unto it. Hooker. 

The apoftle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience r r 
Chrift. Decay of Piety. 

When love *r. well tim’d, ’tis not a fault to love; 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife. 
Sink in the foft captivity together. Addifon. 

Ca'ptor. n.f. [from capio, to take, Lat.] 

He that takes a prifoner, or a prize. 

Ca'pture. u. f [capture , Fr. capiura, 
Lat.] 

1. The aft or praftice of taking any thing. 

The great fagacity, and many artifices, ufed by 
birds; in the inveftigation and capture of th<yr 
prey. Derbant. 

z. The thing taken 5 a prize. 

Capu'ched. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a 
hood.] Covered over as with a hood. 

They are differently Cuculhted and caputhec 
upon the head and back ; and, in the cicada, the 
eyes are more prominent. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

CapuchTk. n. f. A female garment, 
confiliing of a cloak and hood, made in 
imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks ; 
whence its name is derived. 

Car, Char, in the names of places, feem 
to have relation to the Britifh caer 9 a 
city. Gibjon's Camden.. 

Car. n. f. [car, Welfh; karre, Dutch; 
eparc, Saxon ; carrus , Latin.] 
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1. A fraali carriage of burden, nfually 
drawn by one horfc or two. 

When a lady comes In a c&tch to our (hops, it 
mu ft be followed by a car loaded with Wood’s 
money. Swft. 

2 . In poetical language, any vehicle of 
dignity or fplcndour ; a chariot of war, 
or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never ffiall revise : 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 

ArrJ death’s dishonourable vidlory 
We with our ftately prefence glorify. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car • Sbaiefp • 

Wilt thoo afpire to guide t e he*v’nly 
And wirh thy daring fully burn the world ? Shak. 

And the gilded car ol day, 

H» glowing axle doth allay 

In the lleep Arlantick ftream. Milter. 

See where he comes, the da.ling of the war! 
See millions crowding round the gild e&xar! Prior • 

3. The Charles’s wairr, or Bear; a con* 
flellation. 

Ev’ry tixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar. 

The Pleiads, HyaJs, and the Northern Car • 

Dry dew. 

Ca*r abine. f m [ carabine , Fr. J A 

Ca'rbine. J fmall fort of fire arm, 
fhorter than a fufil, and carrying a ball 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung by 
the light horfe at a belt over the left 
Ihoulder. It is a kind of medium be¬ 
tween the piftof and the muflcct, having 
its barrel two foot and a half long. 

Carabini'er. n.J. [from carabine .] A 
fort of light horfe carrying longer cara¬ 
bines than the reft, and ufed fometimes 

On foot. Cbat/iba s. 

Ca'rack. n.f [caraca, Spanifh.] A large 
foip of burden; the fame with thole 
which afe now called galleons. 

In which river, the gici.c.l carack of Portugal 
may ride afloat ten miles v. i thin die forts. Raleigh • 

The bigger whale like fome huge caraik by. 
Which wanteth lea-room with her fees to play. 

Waller. 

Ca'racole. n.f. [caracole, Fr. from ca~ 
racol % Span, a fnail.] An oblique tread, 
traced out in femi-rounds, changing 
from one hand to another, without ob- 
ferving a regular ground. 

When the hcife advance t? charge :n battle, 
they ride fometimes in caracoles, to amufe the 
enemy, and put them in doubt whether they are 
abont to charge them m the front or in the nank. 

Farrier*s Difl. 

To Ca'racole. <v. n. [from the noun.] 
To move in caracoles. 

\ n */ m [carat 9 FrJ] 

Ca ract. J J v J 

1. A weight of four grains, with which 
diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner of expfeffing the finenefs of 
gold. 

A matk, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal patts, called carafh, and each 
caratl into four grains: by this weight is d.ftin- 
guifiled the different fineiicfr of their gold j for if 
to the fineft of gold be put two car nils of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four car a fit, then this gold is faid to be twenty- 
two tarafts fine. Cocker • 

Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold ; 

Other, left fine in carat, is more precious. Shah 

CARAVA'N. n.f. [ caravanne , Fr. from 
the Arabick.] A troop or body of mer¬ 
chants or pilgrims, as they travel in 
the Eaft. 

They 
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They let forth 

Their airy caravan, high over Teas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Baling their flight. Milton s Paradife Lift. 

When Jofeph, and the Biefled Virgin Mother, 
had loft tneir moft holy Son, they fpught him in 
the retinues of their kin c d, and the Caravan of 
the Galilean pilgrims. Toy hr. 

Caravansary, n.f. [from caravan,) A 
houfe built in the Eaftern countries for 
the reception of travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perfia, 
and the Eaftern countries, are called by the name 
of caravanfarics. Spectator. 

The fpacioiM manfion, like a Turkilh caravan- 
Jdry , entertains the vagabond with only bare lodg¬ 
ing. Popes Levers. 

Ca'ravel. 7 n.f. [ caranjela , Span.] A 

Ca'rvbl. J light, round, old-fafhioned 
{hip, with a fquare poop, formerly ufed 
in Spaiu and Portugal. 

Ca'raway .n.f. [carum, Lat.] A plant; 
fometimes found wild in rich moill paf- 
tures, efpecially in Holland and Lin- 
colufhire. The feeds are ufed in medi - 
cine and confection ary. Miller. 

CARBON A'DO. n. f. [ carbonnade , Fr. 
from car bo, a coal, Lat.] Meat cut 
acrofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a 
carbonado of me. Sbakefpeare. 

To Carbona'do. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cut or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or 1*11 fo carbonado 
Your (hanks. Sbakefpeare. 

CA'RBUNCLE. x. f. [ carbunculus, Lat. 
a little coal.] 

1. A jewel fhining in the dark, like a 
lighted coal or caudle. 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not fo rich a jewel. Sbakefpeare. 

His head 

| Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 

With bunufh d neck of verdant gold. Milton. 

It is believed that a carbuncle docs (hint in the 
dark like a burning coal ; from whence it hath its 
name. fViHi/rt. 

Carbuncle is a Hone of the ruby kind, of a rich 
blood-red colour. Woodward. 

2. Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 

It was a peftiknt fever, but there followed no 
carbuncle, no purple or livid fpots, or the like, 
the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 

Red bliflers riling on their paps appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifoxnc fvext. Dryd. 

Ca'rbuncled. adj. [from carbuncle. \ 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

An armour all of gold; it was a king's.— 
—He ha* drferv'd it, were it tarbuncled 
Like holy 1 'hcebus* car. Sbakefpeare . 

2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles, 

Ca rbu'ncular. adj . [from carbuncle .] 

Belonging to a carbuucle; red like a 
carbuncle. 

Carbuncvla'tion. n.f. [ carbunculati o , 
Lat.] The blading of the young buds 
of trees or plants, either by excefiive 
heat or exceflive cold. Harris. 

Ca'rcanbt. x. f. [ car can , Fr.] A chain 
or collar of jewels. 

Say that I linger'd with you at your Ihop, 

To fee the making of her car cartel. Sbakefpeare. 

I have feen her beiet and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds and pearls, and a cananet about her neck. 

Hakrwill on Providence. 

Ca'rcass. n.f [ carquajje , Fr.] 

l. A dead body of any animal. 
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To blot the honour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs dame. 

Whole living hands immortaliz'd his name. SpenJ. 

Where cattle pastur'd date, now fcatter'd lies. 
With carcaffks and arms, th' infanguin’d held, 
Deferted. ' fAdtcn. 

If g man viftu his iick friend in hope of legacy, 
he is a vulture, and only waits for the carcafs. 

Taylor. 

The fcaly nations of the lea profound, 

Like (hip wreck’d carcaffes, are driven aground. 

Drydcn. 

2. Body : in a ludicrous fenfe. 

To-day how many would have given their ho¬ 
nours 

To've fav’d their carcaffes f Sbakefpeare. 

He tliat finds himfelf in any diftreft, either of 
carcafs or of fortune, (hould deliberate upon the 
matter before he prays for a change. L' Eft range. 

The decayed parts of any thing; the 

ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carcafs of a boat, not rigg'd. 

Nor tackle, fail, nor maft. Sbakefpeare. 

T he main parts, naked, without com¬ 
pletion or ornament ; as, the walls of a 
honfe. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to 
have had an eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherein 
the materials and politicos of it were eternally laid 
together * Hale's Origin af Mankind. 

.] A kind of bomb, ufually 
of a {hell or cafe, 
fometimes of iron with holes, more com¬ 
monly of a coarfe ftroug Huff, pitched 
over and girt with iron hoops, filled 
with combuftibles, and thrown from a 
mortar. Harris . 

CaNcelace. n.f [from career, Lat.] 
Prifon fees. DiEl. 

CARCINO'MA. n.f. [from 
crab.] A particular ulcer, called a cau- 
cer, very difficult to cure. A diforder 
likewife in the horny coat of the eye, is 
thus called. Quincy. 

Carcino'matous. adj. [from carcino¬ 
ma r.] Cancerous ; tending to a cancer. 

CARD. n. f [ carte, Fr. chttrta, Lat.] 

1. A paper painted with figures, ufed in 
games of chance or {kill. 

A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 

Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. Sbakefpeare. 

Soon as (he fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Defcend, and fit on each important card ; 

Firft, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. Pcpe. 

2. The paper on which the winds $re 
marked under the mariner’s needle. 

Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye. 

The mafters of his long experiment. Spenfcr. 

The very points they blow 5 
All the quarters that they know, 

1 ' th' {hipman't card. Sbakefpeare. 

How abfolute the knave is! we mull (peak by 
the card, or equivocation will undo us. Sbakefp. 

On life's vaft ocean divcrlely we fail, 

Reafon the card, but paflion is the gale. Pcpe. 

3. \kaarde, Dutch.] The inftrument with 
which wool is combed, or comminuted, 
or broken for (piuning. 

To Card. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
comb, or comminute wool with a piece 
of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 

Befide them, carding wool. May's Virgil. 

Go, card and fpin. 

And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Dry den. 

To Card. *v. n. To game ; to play much 
at cards ; as, a carding wife. 
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CARDAMO'MUM. n.f [Latin.] A me¬ 
dicinal feed, of the aromatic kind, con¬ 
tained in pods, and brought from the 
Eaft Indies. Chambers. 

Ca'rder. n.f [from W.] 

1. One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 
The fpinfters, carders , fullers, weavers. Sbakeff . 

2. One that plays much at cards. 

Cardi'acal .7 adj. [xa^ia, the heart.] 

Ca'r diack. 3 Cordial; having the qua¬ 
lity of invigorating the fpirits. 

Ca'rdialgy. n.f [from xag&a, the 
heart, and pain.] 

The heart-burn; a pain fuppofed to be felt in 
the heart, but more properly in the ftomach, which 
fometimes riles all along from thence up to the 
ctfophagus, occasioned by fome acrimonious mat¬ 
ter. £>uincy» 

CARDINAL, adj. [ cardinalis, Lat. ] 
Principal; chief. 

The diviiions of the year in frequent ufe with 
aft ronofners, according to the cardinal interfc&iont 
•f the zodi.tck; that is, the two equino&ials, and 
both the folft 'tial points. Brown. 

His cardinal pcrfe&ion was induftry. Clarendon • 

C a'r dinal. n.f One of the chief gover¬ 
nors of the Romifh church, by whom 
the pope is elected out of their o^n 
number, which contains fix bifhops, fifty 
priefts, and fourteen deacons, who con- 
flitute the facred college, and are chofen 
by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo (tiled, becaufc fciviceable to 
the apoftolick fee, as an axle or hinge on which 
the whole government of the church turns j or as 
they have, from the pope's grant, the hinge and 
government of the Romiih church. Aylff * t 

You hold a fair affembly ; 

You are a churchman, or. I'll tell you, cardinal, 

X (hould judge now unhappily. Sbaktfpeart. 

Cardinal's flower, n.f. \rapuntium 9 
Lat.] A flower. 

The fpecics are, 1. Greater rampions, with a 
crimfon fpiked flower, commonly called the fcarlet 
cardinal's ffwer. 2. The blue cardinals ftower. 

Miller. 

Ca'rdinalatb. 7 n.f [from cardinal.] 

Cardinals hip. 3 The office and rank 
of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend 
of his was advanced to a cardmalate , went to con¬ 
gratulate his eminence upon his new honour. 

L'Eft range. 

C a'r d m a k e r. n. f [from card and mptke .] 

A maker of cards. • * 

Am not I Chriiiophero Sly, by occupation a 

cardmaker T Sbakefpeare's Taming of the Strew. 

Ca'r d match, n.f. [from card and match.] 
A match made by dippiug pieces of card 
in melted fulphur. 

Take care, that tliofe may not make the irioft 
noife who have the leaft to fell; which is yciy 
obfervable in the venders of cardmatebes. Addifon • 

CA'RDUUS . See Thistle. 

CARE. n. f [cape, Saxon.] 

1. Solicitude ; anxiety ; perturbation _of 
miud; concern. 

Or, if I would take care , that air/ (hou|d be 
For^wit that (corn'd the world, and liv'd like me, 

Drydtn . 

Nor fullen difeontent, nor anxious care, 

Ev’n though brought thither, could inhabit tfirre. 

Drydfn. 

Raife in your foul the greateft care of fulfilling 
the divine will. Wake' > Preparation for. Depth. 

2. Caution; often in the phrafe, to have 
a care • 

Wall, 
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Well, fweet Jack, have a cate of thyfdf. Sbak. 
The foolilh virgins had taken no r«r* for m 
further fupply, after the oi), which was at firft put 
into their lamps, was fpent, as the wife had done. 

Begone! the prieft expe&s you at the altar.— 
But, tyrant, have a care I come not thither. 

A. Philipu 

3. Regard; charge; heed in order to 

protection and prefervation. 

If we believe that there it a God, that takes 
cart of os, and we be careful to pleafe him, this 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to us* Tillotjen. 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying 

attention or inclination, in any degree 

more or lefs: It is commonly ufed in 

the phrafe, to take care. 

You come in fuch a time, 

As if propitious fortune took a cart 
. To fweil my tide of joys to their full height. 

Dryden. 

We take can to flatter ourfehres with imaginary 
feenes and profpefts of future happinefs. Atterbuiy. 

5. The objeft of care, of caution, or of 
love. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When Hiat my cart could not withhold thy Hots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy cant Sbak. 
Flufli'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 
eyes s ^ 

Is fiie thy cant is {he thy cant he cries* Dryd. 

Your fafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Left, of the guide bereft, the rudder loft. 

Your {hip fihould run againft the rocky coaft. 

Dryden . 

The wily fox, 

* Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow cart, 

• Gay's Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear. 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. P°P*. 

To Care. <v. m. [from the noun.] 

I. To be anxious or folicitous; to be in 
concern about any thing. 

She eared dot what pain Ihe put her body to, 
fince the better part, her mind, was laid under fo 
, much agony* Sidney. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, 
differed from the Hungarians, fo were they always 
at variance with them; and therefore much cared 
not, though they were by him fubdued. 

Knollet's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir 5 
If thou earp little, left (hall be my care. t)ryden. 

g.. To be inclined; to be difpofed: with 
for before nouns, or to before verbs. 

Not caring tt obferre the wind, 

Or the new fea explore. Waller. 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment 

* to the works of an author, who, I am furc, would 

not care for being praifed at the expence of an¬ 
other’s reputation. Addijon. 

Having been now acquainted, the two fexes did 
„ pot cart to part. Addijon. 

Great m afters in painting never care for drawing 
peopk in the faftiion. Spectator. 

3. To be affefted with ; to have regard 
Jo: with for. 

You dost on her that cares not for your love. 

* Sbakefpeare. 

There was an ape that had twins.; Ihe dojted 
upon one of them, and did not much can for 
t’ other. L'Eftrange. 

Where few are rich, few can for it; where 
many are fo, many dsfire it. Temple. 

Ca'recr azed. adj. [from cart and craze.] 
Brokeu with care and folicitude. 

Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A car ter ax'd mother of a many children. Sbakefp. 

5 s Care'en. *v. a . [ cariner , Fr. from 
carina , Lat. A term in the fea lan- 
jjuage.j To lay e veflel on one fide, to 
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calk, flop op leak*, refit, or trim the 

Other fide. Chambers. 

To Carb'en. v. 1r. To be in the ftate of 
careening. 

CARE'ER. n.f \carriere, Fr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run; 
the length of a courfe. 

They had run therafelvcs too far out of breath, 
to go back again the fame career. Sidney. 

2. A courfe; r race. 

What rein can hold licentious wicked nefs, 
When down the bill be holds his fierce carter ? 

Sbakefp eart. 

Height of fpeed ; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indiani, that they are 
able, when a horfc is running in his full career > to 
Hand upright on his back. 

Wilkins % Mathematical Magick. 
Praftifc them now to curb the turning fteed. 
Mocking the foe; now to hit rapid fpeed 
To give the rein, and, in the full career , 

To draw the certain fword, or fend the pointed 
fpear. Prior • 

Courfe of action; uninterrupted proce¬ 
dure. 

Shall quips and fentences, and thefe papar bul¬ 
lets of the brain, awe a man from the career of 
his humour? Sbakefpeare. 

The heir of a bkftcd family has rofe up, and 
promifed fair, and yet at length a crofs event has 
certainly met and ftopt him in the career of Bis 
fortune. South. 

Knights in knightly deeds fhoutd perfevere. 

And Hill continue what at firft they were; 
Continue and proceed in honour's fair career. Di-yd. 

To Care'er. <v. h. [from the noun.] Run¬ 
ning with fwift motion. 

With eyes, the wheels , 

Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton. 

Ca'reful. adj . [from care and full.] 

1. Anxious; folicitous ; full of concern. 

The piteous maiden, careful , comfortlcfs, 

Does throw out thrilling fitrieks and {bricking 
cries. Spenfer. 

Martha, thou art careful , and troubled about 
many things. Luke, x. 41 . 

Welcome, thou pleating {lumber ; 

Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms. 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham's Sophy. 

2. Provident; diligent: with of or for. 

Behold, thou haft been careful for us with all 
this care; what is to be done lor thee f 2 Kings . 

To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a diflint province, each alone: 

What could a careful father more have done ? 

Dryden . 

Watchful; cautious : with of. , 

It concerns ua to be cartful of our converfatlons. 

Ray. 

Subjeft to perturbations; expofed to 
troubles; full of anxiety ; full of foli- 
citude. 

By him that rais'd me to this careful height. 
From that contented hap which 1 enjoy’d. Sbak. 

Ca'repully. ad*v. [from careful .] 

1. In a manner that fhews care. 

Envy, how carefully does it look I how meagre 
and ill-complexioDed! Collier. 

2. Heedfully; watchfully; vigilantly; at¬ 
tentively. 

You come moil carefully upon your hour. Sbak. 
By contidering him fo carefully as I did before 
my attempt, I have made feme faint re fe mb lance 
of him. Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, fludioufly cheriihed the 
memory of their honourable extraction, and care¬ 
fully preserved the evidences of it. Aiterbury . 

3 . Providently. 

4. Cautiouily. 
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Ca'refulness, n.f. [from careful.] Vi¬ 
gilance; heedfulneE; caution. 

The death of Selymua was, with all eareful- 
uefs, concealed by Fcrhites. 

Knollet's H if ary of the Turks. 

Ca'relesly. ad*u. [from carelefs.] Neg¬ 
ligently ; inattentively ; without care ; 
heed le fly. 

There he him found all car defy difplay’d. 

In fecret fiiadow from the funny ray. Fairy 

Not content to fee 

That others write as car defy as he. Waller. 

Ca'relesnbss. tt. J . [from cardefs.] 

Heedlefncfs ; iu attention ; negligence ; 
abfence of care; manner void of care. 

For Corioianus neither to care whreher they 
love or hate him, manifefts the true knowledge 
he has in their difpofiJon, and, out of his nobic 
carelfjnefs , leu them plainly fee it. Sbak. Cor.elans. 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough cardefnefs good faftiion; 

Whole cloak his Ipurs tear, or whom he fpits on. 
He cares not. Donne. 

It makes ul to walk warily, and tread fure, for 
fear of our enemies; and that is better than to 
be flattered into pride and cardefnefs. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
The ignorance or cardefnefs of the fervanu can 
hardly leave the mafter disappointed. TcmpU. 

I who at fome times {pend, at others fpare. 
Divided between carelejnefi and care. Pope. 

Ca'reless. adj. [from care.] 

I. Having no care; feeling no folicitude; 
unconcerned; negligent; inattentive ; 
heedlefs ; regardlefs; thoughtlefs; ne¬ 
glectful ; unheeding; unthiuking; un¬ 
mindful ; with of or about. 

Knowing that if the word befal them, they (hill 
lofe nothing but themfrlves ; whereof thev fee® 
very carelefs. Spenfer. 

Nor lotc the good advantage of his grace. 

By feeming cold, or cardefs of his will. Sbakefp . 

A woman, the more curious {he is about her 
face, is commonly the more carelefs about her 
h-nifc. B n Jenifer, 

A father, unnaturally cardefs of bis .child, lefts 
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or gives him to another man. 

Cheerful; undifturbed. 

Thus wifely cardefs , innocently gay. 

Cheerful he play’d. 

In my cheerful morn of life. 

When nurs’d by cardefs foiitude 1 liv’d. 

And fung of nature with unseating joy. 

Pleas'd have I wadder'd through your rough do. 
main. Thtmfon. 

Unheeded; thoughtlefs; unconfidered. 

The freedom of faying as many carelefs things 
as other, people, without being fo feverciy remarked 
upon. Pope. 

. Unmoved by ; unconcerned at. 

Cardefs of thunder from the clouds that break. 
My only omens from your looks 1 .ak<v Granville. 

To CARE'SS. <v. a. [careficr, Fr. from 
earns , Lat.] To endear; to fondle; to 
treat with kindnef6» 

If 1 can fcaft, and pleafe, and car eft my mind 
with the pleafures ot worthy fpcculations, or vir¬ 
tuous praftices, let gre&tnetii and malice vex and 
abridge me, if they can. South. 

Carb'ss. u.f. [from the verb.] An aft 
of endearment; an expreflion of ten- 
dernefs. 

He, {he knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreflions, and iTolve high difpute 
W i th eonj ugai careffn. Milton. 

There arc fome men who feem to have brutal 
minds wrapt up in human fiaapes; their very 
careffes are crude and importune. L'Eft range. 

After his fucceflaur had publickfy owed him- 
felf a Roman catholick, he began with his firft ca¬ 
reffes to the church part . Strife. 

CjTXET. 
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CARET, n. /. [caret, Lat. there is want¬ 
ing.] A note which fhews where fome- 
thing interlined fhould be read. 
CARGA 80 N. n.f [cargapon, Spanifh.] 
A cargo. Not ufed. 

My body is a cargefm of ill humours. 

HoxotP i Letters. 

Ca'rco. n. f. [charge, Fr.] The lading 
of a (hip i the merchandife or wares 
contained and conveyed in a (hip. 

In the huriy of the flupwreck, Simonides was 
the only roan that appeared unconcerned, notwith¬ 
standing that hit whole fortune was at ftake in the 
cargo. L'Eft range. 

A Ship, whole cargo was no left than a whole 
world, that earned the fortune and hopes of all 
pofterity* Burnet's Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer 
in the republic of letters, and juft fitted out for 
the univerfity with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. Addifon. 

Ca'ricous Tumour, [from cartca , a fig, 
Lat.] A fwelling in the form of a fig. 

CARIES, n. f. [Latin.] That rottennefs 
which is peculiar to a bone. Qfittcy. 

Fiftulas ot a long continuance, are, for the moft 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, 
and caries In the bone. Wifcmans Surgery. 

Cario'sity. n. /. [from carious.] Rot¬ 
tenness. 

This is too general, taking in all earvftj and 
ulcers of the hones. Wijeman's Surgery. 

Ca'rious. adj. [cano/tts, Lat.] Rotten. 

1 dilcovered the blood toirife by a carious tooth. 

Wifeman. 

Cark. n. / [ceapc, Saxon.] Care; 
anxiety; folicitude; concern; heedful- 
nefs. This word is now obfolete. 

And Klaius taking for his younglings cark , 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay 
Bufy with okcr did tbeir (boulders mark# Si 

He down did lay 

Hu heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Spenfer. 

To Carr. *n. [ceapcan, Saxon.] To 
be careful; to be folicitous; to be anxi 
ous. Jt is now very little ufed, and al¬ 
ways in an ill fenfe. 

I do find what a bleffing is chanced to my life, 
from fijeh muddy abundance of curbing agonies, to 
Bates which ftill be adherent. Sidney. 

What can be vainer, than to Javifh out our lives 
in the fe.u*h of triflea, and to lie corking for the 
unprofitable goods of this world ? L'Eft range. 

Nothing can fuptrfede our own carkingt and 
contrivances for ouifehes, but the aflurance that 
God cares for us. Decay of Piety. 

Carle, ft./, [ceofil, Saxon.] 

1, A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. 
We now ufe churl. 

1 he carle beheld, a«d faw his gueft 
Would lafe depart, for aji his fubtiie fleighr. 

Sptrjfer. 

Anfwcr, thou carle , and judge this riddle right. 
I'll frankly own thee for a cunning wight. 

Gays Pafiorah. 

I he editor was a covetous carle., and would have 
his pearls of the higheft price. Bentley. 

2. A kind of hemp. 

I he fimblc to fpin and the carl for her feed. 

0 * € I u Jftr. 

La titxE thistle, [carliua, Lar.] A 
plant. Miller: 

Ca rlinob. n.f [In a (hip.] Timbers 
lying fore and aft, a!o # ig from one beam 
to another; on thefe the ledges reft, on 
which the p auks of the deck are made 

, Harris. 

Vol. L 
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Ca'rman. ft. f. (from car and man.] A 

man wbofe employment it is to dlrive 
cars. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand. 
Chairmen no longer {hall the wall command j 
E’en fturdy carmen (hall thy nod obey. 

And rattling coaches flop to make thee Way. 

Gay's Trivia. 

Ca'rm elite. ft. f. [carmtlite, Fr.] A 
fort of pear. 

Carmi'n ative. adj. [fuppofed to be fo 
called, as having *uim c arm mis, the power 
of a charm.] 

Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax 
at the fame time, becaufe wind occaftom a fpafm, 
or convulfion, in fome parts. Whatever promotes 
infenfibie perfpiration, is cerminathre j for wind is 
perfpirable matter retained in the body. 

Arbvtbnot on Aliments. 
Carminative and diuretick 
Will damp all paffi^n fympathetick. Swift. 

Ca'rm ine. n./. A bright red or crimfon 
colour, bordering on purple, ufed by 
painters in miniature. It is the moft 
valuable product of the cochineal maf- 
tick, and of an exceflive price. 

Chambers . 

Ca'r n ace. ft. f. [carnage, Fr. fro 
carnis, Lat.] 

1. Slaughter; havock ; mafia ere. * 

He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, infomueh as, without 
any great lofs or danger to themfelvcs, the greateft 
part of the fedinous were flain. Hayward. 

2. Heaps of flefh. 

Such a feent 1 draw' 

Of carnage , prey innumerable 1 and rafte 
The favour of death from all things there that live. 

Milton. 

His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 

A milky deluge next the giant twill'd. Pope. 

CARNAL, adj. [carnal, Fr. carualis , 
low Lat.] 

I. Fleihly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou {loft juftly require us to fubmit our un- 
derftandings to thine, and deny our carnal reafoA, 
in order to thy (acred myfterie* and commands. 

| ATorg Chariest 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r (hall force 
On every conference. Milton . 

Not fuch in camel pleasure s for which caufe. 
Among the beads no mateior thee was found. 

... .. Milton. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day ditnm’d Adam’s rye. 

Milton. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiri- 
tual things abates, in proportion as his fenfual 
appetite it indulged and encouraged j and that 
carnal defiras kill not only the defire, but even the 
power, of tafting purer delight*. Atterbury. 

2. Luftful j lecherous; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the iftue of hit mother's body. 5' tiefp. 

Carna lity. rt. j. [from carnal.] 

r. Fie fitly luft; compliance with carna! 
defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all 
the carnalities of the world, under pretence of chrif- 
tian liberty > South. 

2. Groflnefs of mind. 

He did not inftitute this way of worfliip, bat 
becaufe of the carnality of their hearts, and the 
proneneft of that people to idolatry. Ti Hot ion. 

Ca'r W ALLY, adv. [from carnal.] Ac¬ 
cording to the flefli; not Spiritually. 

Whefe they found men in dier, attire, furniture 
of houfc, or any other way obferverf pf civility 
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and decent order, fuch they reproved, as being 
carnally and earthly minded. Hooker. 

In the facramest we do not receive Chrift car- 
na/ly, but we receive hi m Jp\ritually\ andl that 
of itfelf is a conjugation of bleffings and fpiritual 
graces. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Ca'r n aj. kess. n.f. The fame with car¬ 
nality. Dia. 

Caaisfa' tion. n./. [carnes, Lat.] The 
name of the natural flefh colour, from 
whence perhaps the flower is named ; 
the name of a flower. 

And lo the wretch ! whofe vile, whole infedl luft 
Liid this gay daughter of the fpring in duft: 

O punifh him I or to the Eiyfian (hades 
Difmifs my foul, where no carnation lades. Pope* 

Ca rke'uon. ft./ A precious ftone. 

1 he common camtlion a its name from its 
flefh colo jr: which is, in lome of thefe ftones, 
paler, when it is called the female cornelian ; in 
other's deeper, called the male. Woodward* 

Ca'rneous. adj. [carneus, Lat.] Fiefhy* 

In a calf, the umbilical velfels terminate in 
certain bodies, divided into a multitude of cameoua 
papilla. Pay. 

To Ca'rnipy. •v. ft. [from caro , car nis, 

Lat.] To breed flefh; to turn nutri¬ 
ment into flefh. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I pnr- 
pofe, I command : in inferiour faculties, I walk, 
1 fee, I hear, I digeft, I fanguify, I camify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

Carnival, n.f. [carnantal, Fr.] The 
feaft held in the popifh countries before 
Lent; a time of luxury. 

The whole yea, is but one mid carnival, and 
we are voluptuous not fo much upon defire or 
1 appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay cf Pity. 

CarniVorous. adj. [from camts and 
yon.] Flefh-eating; that of which flefh 
is the proper food. 

In birds there is nomaftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are 
not carnivorous , it U immediately fwafiowed into 
the crop or Craw. Pay on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as hi* appetite, 
a carnivorous animal. Aybuthml on Aliments. 

Carno'sity. n.f. [camc/itc, Fr.] Flefby 
excrefeence. 

By this method, and by this courfeof diet, with 
fudorificks, the ulcers are healed, and that cano- 
fttf ref lived. Wiftman. 

Ca rnous. adj . [from caro, carnis, Lat.l 
FJefhy. 

The firft or outward part is a thick and earnout 
covering, like chat of a walnut; the fecond, a dry 
and fiolculous cost, commonly called mace. 

Brown's Vulgar JErrcvrj. 

# The mufcle whereby he is enabled to driw 
hiijnfelf together, the academifts defcribe to be a 
diftiiia carmus jnufde, extended to the oar. 

# Ray on the Creation. 

Ca rob, or St. John's Bread, [foliqva, 
Lat.] 

A tice very common in Spain, and in Ibme parta 
of Italy, where it produces a great quantity of long, 
flat, brown.coloured pods, which are thick, mtalv, 
and of a fweetifli tafte. Thefe pods are eaten by 
the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 

Caro che. n. f. [from caro/fe, Fr.] A 
coach ; a carriage of pleafure. It is 

ufed in the comedy of Albumaxar , but 
now it is obfolete. 

ROL. n.f. [car 3 a, Ital. from chorea* 

Lit*] t 

i. A fong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the igft. 

For they can do it hefts 
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Tbe whiles the maidens do their caret ling, 

Tu which the woods (hall anfwcr, ind their echo 
ring* Spenfer's Epitbalatnium. 

Even In die Old Tcftament, if you liften to Da¬ 
vid's harp, you <h*U hear as many hearfe-like airs 
as cards. Botox, 

Oppos’d to lier, on t'other fide advance 
The'euftJy feaft, the carol-, and the dance, 
Minttrels and mufick, poetry and play. 

And baHs by night, and tournaments by day* 

Dry den • 

2 * A fong of devotion, 

Nq night is now with hymn or carol bleft. 

Sbakefpeare. 

They gladly thither hafte; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron'd angels, hear his carol lung. Riilten. 

3. A fong in general. 

The carol they began that hour. 

How that a lifc: was but a flower; Shekel jp. 

5 To Ca'rol. *v. n. [cavolare , Jtal.] to 
iing ; to warble; to fing in joy and 
feftivity. 

Hark, bow the cheerful birds do chant their lays. 
And carol of love’s praife. Spenjer. 

This done, Ihe fung, and carotid out fo dear, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dry4, 

Hov’ring fwans, their throats releas'd 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. 

Prior. 

9c Carrol. v.m. To praife ; to celebrate 
in fong. 

She with precious viol'd liquors heals. 

For which the Ihepherds at their fefiivals 
Card her goodnefs loud in rollick lays. Milton. 

Ca'rotid. aJj. [caretides, Lat.] Two 
arteries which arife out of the afeending 
trunk of the aorta, near where the fub- 

cl avian arteries arife. 

Tbe carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries, are 
not only varioufly contorted, but alio here and 
tlwre dilated, to moderate the motion of the blood. 

Pay on tbe Creation • 

Caro'usal. n. f [from carcufe. It feems 
more properly pronounced with the ac¬ 
cent upon the fecond fyliable ; but 
Dry den accents it on the firfi.] A felli- 
valr 

This game, thefe taroufah Afcanins taught. 
And building Alba to the Latioa brought. Dry dev. 

To CAROTJSE. *v. n. [carouj/er, Fr. 
from gar aufsc, all out. Germ.] To 
drink ; to qua#; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine s a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard caremfmg to his motes 
Alter a ftorm. Sbabfpeare. 

Lem with hovr little life may be preferv'd. 

In gridaqd myrrh they need not to earoufe. Raleigh, 

5 ow hats fly off, and yoi*hs earouft. 

Healths firft go round, and then the houfe, 

Tb. brides came thick and chick. ^ Sailing. 

tinder the Jhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit canufing, where their liquor grows. Waller. 

To Caro'usr. ns. a, Todrinknplaviihly. 

Now my fick fool, Rodcrigo, , 
Whom love hath turn'd almolt the wrong fide out, 
To Defdcmona hath to-night car cur'd 
Futatioot pottle deep. Shakefpeure. 

Our cheerful guefis carouje the fparkliog tear* 

ivhilft inulick charms their cars. 

Denham • 

Caro'ose. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A drinking match* 

Waftt in wdd riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early feaft, and late carutfe. Pope. 

t. A hearty dofe of liquor. 

H« had ft> many cyee watching over him, as 
he could not drink a lull earoufr of ftrck, but the 
Hate was advertifed thereof within few hours after. 

Davies on Ireland . 

PI rife you, we may contrive this afternoon. 
And ouaff car&iet to oar muheft’ health. Sbah. 
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Caro'user. is. f [from caroufe.\ A 
drinker; a toper. 

The hold cantjer , and advent'ring dame. 

Nor fear the fever, nor refufc the fiime ; 

Safe in his /kill, Irom all conftraint fet free 
But conk tout fhame, remorfe, and piety. 

Granville. 

Carp. n.f [carpe, Fr.] A pond fi(h. 

A friend of mine ftored a pond of three or four 
acres with carps and tench. 

Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

To CARP. <v. n . [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
furc ; to cavil; to find fault: with at 
before the thing or perfon cenfured. 

Tertullian even often, through difeontentment, 
ccrpeih injurioufly at diem, as though they did 
it even when they were free from fuch meaning. 

Hooker. 

This yonr all-licens'd fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank ar.d not to be endured riots* Sbakefpeare. 

No, not a tooth or nail to feratch 
And at my actions carp or catch* Herbert. 

When I (poke. 

My honeft homely words v/tizKarp'd and cenfur'd. 
For want of courtly ftile. Dry Jen 

Ca'rpenter. n.f [charpent let, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houfes 
and fhips. He is diflinguifhed from a 
joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and ftronger work. 

This work performed with advi Cement good, 
Godfrey his carpenters , and men of ikiU 
In all the camp. Cent to an aged wood* Fairfax. 

In building H-ero's great (hip, there were direr 
hundred carpenters employed for a year together* 

Wilkins. 

In burden'd vefiels firft with fpeedy care. 

His plenteous (lores do frafon’d timbers fend j 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 

And, as the furgeons of maim'd (hips, attend* 

- Dry den. 

Ca'rfentry, n.f [from carpenter .] The 
trade or art of a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have intro¬ 
duced carpentry before joinery, becaufc necefiity 
did doubclefs compel our forefathers to uic the 
conveniency of the firft, rather than the extrava¬ 
gancy of the iaft. Mcxcn'i Mechanical Exereifts. 

Ca'rper. n.f. [from To xarpJ] A ca¬ 
viller ; a cenforious man. 

I have not thefe weeds. 

By putting on the cunning of a carper . Sbakefp. 

CATIPET. n.f. [ karfet , Dutch.] 

1. A covering of various colours, fpread 
upon fioors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
carpers laid, and every thing in order ? Sbakejp. 

Again it the wall, in the middle of tbe half pace, 
is a chair placed before him, with a table and carpet 
before it. Poem. 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and 
level and fmooth. 

Go, fignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grafTy carpet of this plaip. Sbakefpeare. 

The carpet ground (hall be with leaves o'er fpread. 
And boughs (hall weave a cov’ring for your head. 

- Dry dm. 

3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the mod part, co¬ 
vered over with a lovely carpet of green grafs, and 
other herbr. Ray. 

4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a flate 
of eafe and luxury; as, a carpet knight, 
a knight that has never known the field, 
and has recommended himfelf only at 
table. 

He is knight dubbed with unhacked rapier, 
and on carpel confidrrauon* ^ tal ■ art. 
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5, To be on the carper [fur le tapis, Fr.] 
is to be the fubjedt of confideration; an 
affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
fpread with carpets. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and earpeted under foot, without any degrees to 
the ft ate $• he was fet upon a low throne, richly 
adorned, and a rich cloth of Rate over fife haad, 
of blue fatwi embroidered. Bacon. 

The dry land we find every where natqraily 
carpeted over with graft, and other agreeable whole- 
fomc plants. Derbam. 

Ca'rPi no. partidp . adj. [from To cap. ] 
Captious { cenforious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praife. 

No rival ftrives but fojr a fecond place. Gratn ille. 

Lay afidt therefore a carping fpirit, and read 
even an adverfary with an honeft defign to find out 
hit true meaning $ do not fnatch at little lapfes, 
and appearances of miftake. Watts • 

Ca'rpi n g ly. ad<v. [from carping. ] Cap* 
tioufly; cenforioufly. 

We derive, out of the Latin at fecond hand by 
the French, and make good Englifh, as in thefe 
adverbs, carpingly , currently, actively, colour ably. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Ca'rpmbals. n.f A kind of coarfe cloth 
made in the North of England. 

Phillips's World of Words . 

CA'RPUS. n.f [Latin.] The wrift, fo 
named by anatomifts, which is made up 
of eight little bones, of different figures 
and thicknefs, placed in two ranks, four 
in each rank. They are ftrongly tied 
together by the ligaments which come 
from the radius, and by the annulary 
ligament. Qfincy. 

1 found one of the bones of the carpus lying 
loofc in the wound. Wifemans Surgery. 

Ca'rrack. See Carack. 

Ca'krat. See Carat* 

Ca'rraway. See Caraway. 

Nay, you (hall fee mine orchard, where, in ait 
arbour, we will cat a laft year's pippin of my awjt 
grafting, with -a difti of carravoays , and fo fonh j 
come, coufin, (Hence, and then to bed. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Carriage, n.f [cariage, Fr. baggage; 
from carty.l 

1. The afl of carrying, or tranfporting, or 
bearing any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though ma¬ 
terial to die carriage of founds farther or left way, 
yet do not confound the articulation* 

Bacon * j blatssrdl Hfiery. 
If It fcemt fo ftrange to move this obelifk for la 
little fpace, what may we thick of the carriage of 
it out of Egypt ? _ _ Wilkins • 

2. Conqueft ; acquisition. 

Sdym.ro refolved to befiege Vienna, in good 
hope that, by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities would, without rcfiftance, be yielded. 

fCmlles's Hifiory of the Turks. 

3. Vehicle ; that in which «ny thing is 
carried. 

Whit horfe or carriage can take up and bear 
away all the lopploga of a branchy tree at once l 

Watts. 

-4. The frame upon which cannon is car¬ 
ried* 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid 
np irvo»iTU£«i which before lay bound in great un¬ 
wieldy timber, with rings faftened thereto, and 
could not handfomely be removed to or fro. 

. Knollett HsJKry of tbe Turks. 

I 5, Behaviour ; perfonal manners. 

I; Be foie his eyes he did caft a mill, by bi« own 
1' infinuation. 
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infinuat.on, and By the *f i& youth, that 

, **prefled a natural princely behaviour* 

. . Bacon's Henry V IL 

i hough in my face there’s no affefted frown, 
Kor in my carriage a feign’d nicenefs ftown, 

1 keep my honour ftiil without a ftain. Dry dsn, 
. ^ t ^ era have ever Co learned k&ures of breed- 
,n 8» that which will iwft influence their cmn-iare 
will be the company they coaverfe with, and the 
faihion of thofe about them. - Lotke. 

6 . CohcJu# ; mcafures ; prs&ices. 

You may hurt yoarfdl; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’* acquaintance, by this car- 

, Bbak^peare. 

tie auvilcJ the new gavernour to luve U> much 

discretion in h:s cat riage, that there might be no 

notice taken m the exertf'e of his religion. 

n. Clarendon, 

7. Management; manner of traai'acUn c . 

Not ufed, 6 

The manner of carriage of the bufinefs, was as 
if there had been fecrec inquifit-oij upon him. 

# Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ca rrier. n.f. [from To carry .] 

1. One who carries fomething. 

You mut dltinguiA between the motUn of 
the air, which is but a mekkuhsm emu}* 
of the founds, and the founds conveyed. 

- . . , _ Bacon' t Neonral Hftory. 

For winds, wh&u homeward they return, vydi 
drive 

Thelosd^ carrier, from their evening hivt. Drjd. 

2. One whole profeffion or trade is to carry 

goods for others. 7 

1 have rather made it my choice to trapfcrifc 
*“* than taventure the lafe of my originals by DO ft 

“ST*' Pierced Lesters, 

The roads are crowded with carriers, laden with 

mn manufactures, Swift. 

3. A mefienger; one who carries a mef- 
«gc. 

The welcome news n in the letter found | 

The carrier '% not commiffion'd to expound | 

It icfelf. Dry den's JRcJigb Laid, 

,, , *l aixle a of pigeons, fo 

called from the reported practice of fome 

. nations, who fend them with letters tied 

to their necks, which they carry to the 

place where they were bred, however 
remote. 

There are tame and wild pigeons 5 and of tame 
there are croppers, carriers , runts. Walton's Angler. 

CAHRION. n.f [ ebarogne , Fr.] 

1. The carcafs of fomething not proper 
for food. r 

They did eat the dead carriom, and one another 
loon after ; miomuch that the very carcaifc* they 
fcraped out of their grave*. Spen/er on Ireland. 

It is 1, 

Thar, lying by the violet in the fun, 

Do ". th f £ * rr * 9 dot »* not as dhe flower. Shekefp. 

*}“• f0ul decd ftal1 fmc11 the earth. 

With carrion men groaning for burial. 

V rt mi fl. u w Sha *&"r‘'* JAr% Carfor. 
You U afle me why I rather ehoofc to have 

A weight of carrion flelh, than 11 receive 

Th ree thoufand ducats. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

, vens are fecn in flocks where a carrion lies. 

and wolves in herds to run down a deer. Temple, 

'niTu* , .°* XCn r horfa . foU > and on high. 

The drff ring fpecies in confufien lie 5 

T .11, warn’d by frequent »Us, theway they found 

* & lodge their Joathfemc carrion under ground. 

• he7 "* bird * 0f sny ’ I "« ' 

1. Any flefh fo corrupted as not to be fit 

lot food. 

Not sll that pride that makes the* fwell. 

As big as thou dofl blown-up veal i 
Noi *il thjr tndca and flight- to ctaat, 

U *“ % terr*. for good meat. HudArat. 
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The wdret will get a bKakfail by my d«.th, 
aet scarce enough their hunger to fur ply, 

For love has made me carrion dre I die. Dryd<n. 

3. A name of reproach for a worthlefs 
woman. 

Shall we fend that foolish canton, Mrs. Quickly, 
to him, and excufe his throwing into the water ? 

Sbakefptare. 

Ca rriok. &Jj. [from the fobftantive.1 

Relating to carcafTes ; feeding upon 
carcafies. 

Match to match I have eneronf-^d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crews, 

Fv n of the botmy bealts he bv d fo «vr|1. 

tu . , - Bbakrjpearx's I£t»(y VI. 

Ih* chanty of our de-tb-Usl viliu from one 

uwthir, ,, much at a rap: with that of a carrion 
crow to a fl>eep$ ^ fm^jj 4 Ciirca i 3 . VEfirange 

CA RROT. n.f. [carofe, Fr. daucus , Lat.l 
An efculent root. 

Carrgtt though ga.Jcn roots, yet they do well 
m the fields for feed. Mortimer, 

His Ipotife orders the fack to be immediately 
opened, and greedily pulls out if it half a d >ien 
bunches of carrots. — Dennis. 

Ca'rrotiness. n.f. [from carroty.] Red- 
ncis of hair. 
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Ca rroty. [from carrot.'] Spoken 
of red hair, on account of its refem- 
Wance in colour to carrow. * 

Ca a rows. n.f. [an Irifti word.] 

The efrrows arc a kind of people that wander 
up an<T down ts gentlemen’s houfes, living only 
upon ««ds and'dice j who, though they hm little 
or nothing of their own, y*r wiU they play for 
much monay. Spenfr „ JrdaU 

To CARRY. %r. a. [charier* Fr. from car¬ 
net, La. ] 


1 o convey from a place : oppofed to 
bnng, or convey to a place 3 often with a 
particle, fignifying departure, as away. 

When be dieth, hie ftall cany nothing atoay. 

... Pfa/m xlir. 18. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

- Ms,y‘w. 2. 

1 mean to carry her away this evening by rhe 

help of thefe two lbtdiers. Dry Jen's Sfamjb Friar. 
As in a hive’s vimvnrous dome. 

Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 

E^ch does her fhidiouc nflion vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 
They expofed their goods with the price mark¬ 
ed, then retired; the merchants came, left the 
price which they would give upon the good?, and 
refired ; the Seres returning, carried off either their 
goods or money, as they liked belt. Arbutbnor. 

z. To tranfport. 

They began to cany about in beds thofe that 

Wf iC ficJc# vis c~ m 

The fpecies of audible feem to be carried Iiwre 

maniicfily through the air, than the fpecics ol 
vifibles. r _ 

• |T| _ tirflo 

Wbere many great ordnance are (hot oft' toge¬ 
ther, the found will be carried, at the leaft, twenty 
miles upon the land. g a 

3. To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met 
with, who carry ihem about in their pockets. 

_ tVjfcman't Surgery. 

4. I o take ; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 
along with us in our minds, * great part of the 
difficulties that perplex men’s thoughts would be 
ealicr refolvcJ. Locke. 

I have liftened wirh my utmoft attention for 
half an hour to an oraroi 1 , without being able to 
carry away one fingle fcntence out of a whole 

fc«n°n# . Swift. 
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J. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir J ,hn Fa hi aft* to the Flect; 

Take all his company along with him. 

Sbakcjfcaret Henry IV*. 

6. To e/Fed any thing. 

There are fome vain perfons, that whitfoever 

or moveth upon greater means, if 
they hue never fo little hand in it, tlioy think it 
is they that cany it. Bac9 „ m 

Ult-nmcs we lofe the occaflon of carrying % 
bubntfs well ftioroughly by our tooinucb hifte. 

^ Ben J nfen's Difcovoy. 

. T-i’ 1 -; - dvan^ages will be of ii > effect, Intel's vr* 
wnpr »ve them to words, .in the carrying or our 
rrnm pmn% > ^ _ Adji.cn. 

7 - i o gam in competition. 

And hardly f>all 1 carry out my ftde, 
Hcrhulband being aiivc. Sba kef Peace's King Lcjr. 
^H»w mt ny ft a „ d f Pr confulffiips ?—-Three, 
they fey 5 but it is thought of every one C.irio- 
IMUS Mil carry it. * Sbniefpeare. 

1 fee not yet how any of thefe fir reasons can tie 
fairly avoided; and yet if any of them hold g->od, 
»l « enough to carry the caufe. Saundcrfin. 

. ^? ttcr enjoying his plarr, and coatiou* 
»ng a joint commiffioner of the trcifory, ftiil op¬ 
posed, and commonly carried away every riiitir 
again* him. ciarcndm. 

o* 1 o gain after rcfiftance. 1 

The count wooa your daughter, 

L^y$ down his wanton fiege before her beauty \ 
Rclolves to carry her; let her confent^ 

As we’U direft her now, ’tis befl to bear it. Shake 
What a fortune does the thick lins owe. 

If be t a n carry her thus ? Sbakejfxart's Othello. 

The town was diftrefled, and ready for an aft'aalt, 
which, it it had been given, would have coft much 
blood : but yet the town would have been carried 
in the end. Bacorfs Henry VII. 

9. To gain : with it ; that is, to prevail. 
[h porter , Fr.] 

Aie you all refolv’d to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter j the grea.cr part carries k, 

_ , _ &bakejpeare 9 

Bj tnefe, ind tne like arts, they proinifed them- 

fdves that they flwuld eafily carry it j fo that tljcy 

entertaioed the houfe all the morning with other 

deb *.*‘- , , , CUrnuk*. 

It the numermifnefs of a train muft carry it. 

virtue may go follow Aftraea, and vice only will be 

worth the courting. , GlmntWe. 

Children, who lire together, often ftrive for 

maftory, whofr wiUs UxnU cany it over the reft. 

In pleafures and pain*, the prefent is a >t to 
carry it, and thofe at a diftancc have the difadvan- 
tage in the comparifon. Locke. 

10. To baar out; to face through: with 

it. 

If a mao carries it oft; there m fi> much money 
fayed 5 and if he be detected, there will be fome- 
thiug pleafant in the fro lick. L'Bflrange. 

it. f 0 continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s msd ; 

we may carry \t thus for our pleafure and his pe¬ 
nance. Cl. I c. r 

« bakeJPcare. 

it. 10 manage; to tranfaft. 

The fenate is generally as numerous ai oar houfe 

of commons j and yet carries its rcfoluiioas fe 
privately, that they arc fcldom known. 

Addifin on Italy. 

13. To behave ; to conduft: with the re¬ 
ciprocal pronoun. 

Negk’dt not alfo the examples of thofe that have 
earned tbemfk ( % ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended die king into Scotland, where he 
aid carry btnrfelf with much Angular fweetnefr and 
temper. fVotto 

He carried bimfilf fo infolf ntly in the houfe, and 
out of the houfe, to all perlbm, that he-became 

. ° ,i,0 c US * . . , Clarendon* 

14. bometimes with it ; as, ilie carries , t 
high. 

M m z IS . To 
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15. To bring forward; to advance in any 

x prog refs. 

It 1* nor to be imagined bow far constancy will 
eary a man; however, it U belter walking (lowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a crip¬ 
ple. * Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can 
carry them to great elegancy and poiifiencfs in their 
language. Lock/. 

* There is no vice which mankind carries to fui_h 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 

16. To urge ; to bear forward with forae 
kind of external impulfe. 

Men are Ihongly carried out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. South, 

lie that the world, or flclh, or devil,.can carry 
nway from the profefiton of an obedience to Chrift, 
is no fon of the,faithful Abraham. 

Hjmvwnd's P radical Cattchijm . 
.. Ill nature, psflion, and revenge, will carry them 
too far in punifliing others; and therefore Cod 
hath certainly appointed government to rcllrain the 
partiality and violence of men. Luke. 

17. To bear; to have ; to obtain. 

In feme vegetables, we fee fomethir.g that carries 
a kind of analogy to feufe; they contract their 
leaves againfl the cold ; they open them to the fa¬ 
vourable beat. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

18. To exhibit to (how; to difplay on the 
ouefide; to fet to view. 

The afpc£t of every one in the family carries fo 
much fatisfa&ion, that it appears he knows his 
happy lot. jLltUfen, 

19. To imply; to import. 

It cat rut too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightneb, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, prclently, upon the offer of an 
Argument which they cannot immediately anfwer. 

Locke. 

20. To contain; to comprife. 

He thought it carried lomethingof argument in 
it, to prove that do&rine. Watts an the Mind. 

21. To have annexed ; to have any iing 
joined: wi rh the particle with. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, di¬ 
rt Al> forbidding fucb practices; and they knew 
that it canted -with it the divine ft amp. South. 

There are many exprefiions, which carry with 
them to my mind no dear ideas. Lceke. 

The obvious portions of extension, that affr& 
our fmfes, carry with them into the mind the idea 
of finite. Locke. 

22. To convey or bear any thing united 
or adhering, by communication of mo¬ 
tion. 

We fee tlfo manifeftly, that founds are carried 
with wind 1 and therefore founds will be heard 
further with the wind than again ft the wind. 

Bacon*t Natural Hiftory. 

23. To move or continue any thing in a 
certain direction. 

Hit chimney ia carried up through the wh ile 
rock, fb thar you fee the Iky through it, notwith- 
iUnding the rooms lie very deep. Atidifon on Italy. 

24. To pufh on ideas, arguments, or any 
thing fucceffive in a train. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath 
carried up their government to an incredible dif- 
1'incc. Half's Origin oj Mankind . 

25. To receive; to endure: not in ufe. 

Some have in readineis fo many odd ft one.', as 
there ia nothing but they can w. ap it into a tale, 
to vnakeothero carry it with more p'eafilre. Bacon. 

26. To convey by means of fomething 

fupporting. 

Gerry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
firawberry, upon (ticks, «s you do hops upon poles. 

Baton's Natural Hijtoiy. 

27. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reafonable depth, and they will carry 
snore (boots upon the ilem* ft aeon's Nat. Hip• 
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28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eafily to carry ; yobng 
popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. 

/ifchan's Schoolmafter. 

t<j. To carry off. To kill. 

Old Farr lived to one hundred and fifty-three 
yean of age, and might have gone further, if the 
change of air had not carried him off Temple. 

30. To cany on • To promote ; to help 
forward. 

It catries on the fame delign that ia promoted 
by authors of a graver turn, and only does it in 
another manner. Addjfon. 

31. To carry on. To continue ; to put for¬ 
ward from one ftage to another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our 
btefled Saviour, carried on by his difciplet, and to 
be completed by their fucceflours to the world** 
end, all types that dai.iened this faith are en¬ 
lightened. Sf>rat t. 

iEneas's fettlcment in Italy was carried on 
through all the oppofitiona in his way to it, both 
by fca and land. Addifcn. 

32. To carry on. Toprofecute; not to let 
ceafe. 

France will not confent to furniftt ns with mo¬ 
ney fuff dent to carry cn the war. Temple. 

33. To carry through. Tofupport; to keep 
from failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry u i , if we do not wilfully 
betray our fuccours, vidtorioufty through all diffi¬ 
culties. Hammond, 

To Ca'rry. *v. n. ' 

1. A hare is faid by hunters to carry , 
when fhe runs on rotten ground, or on 
frofl, and it (licks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high; but when his neck is fhort, and 
ill-fhaped, and he lowers his head, he 
Is faid to carry low. 

Ca'rry-tale. n. f. [from carry and 
tale.] A talebearer. 

Some carry-rale, fome pleafeman, forae (light 
xany. 

Told our intents before. Shak. Love's Labour Loft. 

CART. n. f. See Car. [cparc, epat. 
Sax.] 

1. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are defer!bed by Herodotus to 
lodge always in carts , and to feed upon the milk 
of mares. Temple. 

Triptoiemus, fo fung the Nine, 

Screw'd plenty from hit tart divine. DsytUn. 

2. A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for 

lu gR a g e - 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart, 

V as packing all his goods in owe poor cast. 

He (topp’d a little—— Diydent Juvenal. 

3. A fmall carriage with two wheels, ufed 
by hulbandmen ; diftingnifhed from a 
waggon, which has four wheels. 

Alas! what weights are thefe that load my heart 1 
I am as dull as winter ftarved (beep. 

Tir'd as a jade tn overloaden cart. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals arc 
carried to execution. 

The fquire, whofc good grace was to open the 
fcenc. 

Vow fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 

Prhr. 

To Cart. *v. a. [from the noun.] Tocx- 
pofe in a cart, by way of punilhment. 

Democritus ne’er laugh'd fo loud. 

To fee bawds carted through the crowd. Hudibras . 

No woman led a better life: 

.She to intrigues was *'en hard-hearted; 

She chuckled whoa 1 b«w( *aj mttdx 
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And thought fhe nation ne'er would thrive. 

Till all the whores were burnt alive. ^ Prhr•, 

To Cart. v. n. Toufecart# for carriage. 

Oxen are not fo good for draught, where you 
haveoccafion to cart much, but for winter plough¬ 
ing* _ Mortimer, 

Cart-horse. n.f. [from cart *xA horfe.] 
A coarfe unwieldy horfe, fit only for the 
cart. 

it was determined, that thefe fick and wounded 
loldicrs (hould be carried upon the cart-horfn. 

KtteBa*, 

Cart-jade. n.f. [from cart and jade.] 
A vile horfe, fit only for the cart. 

He came out with all his clownff, horfed upon 
fuch cart-jades , fo fumiftied, I thought if that 
were thrift, I wifited none of my friends or fub- 
jefts ever to thru c. Sidney* 

Cart-load. n.f. [from cart and load.] 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker co¬ 
lour, when looked upon where the points were 
obverted to the eye, than where the tides were fo. 

Beyle* 

Let Wood and hit accomplices travel about a 
country with cart-loads of their ware, and tire who 
will take it. Swift* 

2. A quantity fufneient to load a cart. 

Cart-rope. n. f. [cart and rope.] A 
flrong cord ufed to fallen the load on 
the carriage : proverbially any thick 
cord. 

Cart-way. n. f. [from cart and way.] 
A way through which a carriage may 
conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have 
a cart-way along the middle of them# 

Mortimer S Hufiandry* 

CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank 
paper ; a paper to be filled up with fuch 
conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 

Ca'rtel. n.f. [ cartel , Fr. cartello , Ital.] 

1. A writing containing, for the mofl part, 
flipnlations between enemies. 

As this difeord among the fifterhood Is likely to 
engage them in a long and lingering war, it is the 
more neceftary that there (hould be a carte! lertlcd 
among them. Addifin's Freeholder • 

2. Anciently any pnblick paper. 

They flatly difavoucb 
To yield him mote obedience, or fupport ; 

And at to perjur'd duke of Lane after, 

Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 

Daniel's Civil Wor. 

Carter, n. f. [from cart.] The man 
who drives a cart, or whofe trade it is 
to drive a cart. 

Let me be no aftiftant for a ftate. 

But keep a farm, and carters . Shakejp. Hamlet* 

The Divine goodnefs never (ails, provided that, 
ace rding to the advice of Hercules to the carttr, 
w e put our own (boulders to the work. L ’ Eftrauge* 

Carter and hoft confronted (ace to face. Dryaer... 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horfcs, to make them carry their burdens 
cheerfully. Dry den's Dufrejnoy • 

CA'RTILAGE. n.f [cartilago, Lat.] A 
fmeoth and (olid body* (bftcr than* a 
bone, but harder than a ligament. In it 
are no cavities or cells for containing of 
marrow; nor is it covered over with any 
membrane to make it fenftble, as the 
bones are. The cartilages have a na¬ 
tural elailicity, by which, if they are 
forced from their natural figure or fixa¬ 
tion, they return to it of thcmfelves, as 

&on as that force is taken away, putney* 

Canals, 
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Canals, by degree*, are aholifted, and grow iblid j 
federal of them united grow a membrane ; thcfe 
membranes further coufoli dated become cartilages, 
and cartilages bones* Arbutbnot . 

Cartilagi'nbous. | [from carti- 
Cartila'ginous. J lage. J Confiffing 
of cartilages. 

By what artifice the earritagmemu kind of fifties 
poife themfelves, afeend and defeend at pleaiurc, 
and continue in what depth of water they lift, is as 
yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives pafiage to the breath, and, 
as the breath pafieth through the rimula, makes a 
vibration of thofc cartilaginous bodies, which forms 
that breath into a vocal found or voice. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Carto'on. n.f. [cartone, Jtal.] A paint¬ 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

It IS with a Vulgar idea that the world beholds 
the cartoons of Raphael, and evety one feels his 
(hare of pleasure and entertainment. 

Watts's Lsgick. 

Carto'uch. n.f. [cartouche, Fr.] 

1. A cafe of wcxxl three inches thick at 
the bottom, girt round with marlin, and 
holding forty-eight mufket-balls, and fix 
or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 
It is fired out of a hobit or fmall mor¬ 
tar, and is propel for defending a pals. 

Harris . 

2. A portable box for charges. 

Ca'r trace. 1 ft. f [cartouche, Fr.] A 
Ca'rtridoe. 3 cafe of.paper or parch¬ 
ment filled with gunpowder, uled for 
the greater expedition in charging guns. 

Our monarch ftands in perfon by, 

His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore } 

The ftrength of big-corn’d powder lotes to try. 
And ball and outrage forts for every bore. Dry den. 

Ca rtrut. u. f. [from cart and rut; 

route, a way.] The track made by a cart 
wheel. 

Ca rtulary. n.f. [from charta, paper, 

Lat.] A place where papers or records 
are kept. 

Ca ATwaiGHT. n. f [from cart and 
•wright .] A maker of carts. 

After local names, the moft names have been 
derived from occupations or profelfioni ; as, Tay¬ 
lor, Potter, Smith, Cartwright. Camden's Remains. 

To CARVE. v. a . [ceoppan. Sax. kerven. 
Dutch.] 

* • _ To cut wood, or Hone, or other j 
into elegant forms. 

Taking the very refufe, he bath carved it di¬ 
ligently when he had nothing elfe to do. 

Wfdom, xiii. 13. 

. Ucmoerate* really carved mount Athos 

into a ftatue of Alexander the Great, and had the 
memory of the fjft been obliterated by (bine ac¬ 
cident, who could afterwards have proved it im- 
fkifiblc, but that it might cafuaily have been ? 

Bentley . 

2. To cut meat at the table. 

3 * To make any thing by carving or cut¬ 
ting. 

Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill. 

In fculpture exercis’d his happy (kill j 
And carv'd in ivory fuch a maid fo fair, 

A* nature could not with his art compare, 

W^re ft, to vr 0r k. DrjJtn. 

4. To engrave. 

* O Rofa.iind, theft tree* (hall be my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts Til character ; 

e. .r? fVCry whi£h in foreft looks, 

s 0 1 k* vif tuc wltnefa’d every where. 

R un r run, Orlando, carktt on evevy tree 
Tne fair, the chaftc, the unopreflive foe. Shak. 
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5. To dlftribute; to apportions to pro¬ 
vide at wilt. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks both from 
the violence of robbers and hia own foldicrs, who 
could 'eafily have carved themfelves their own 
food. South. 

How dares finful duft and afties invade the pre¬ 
rogative of Providence, and carve out to himfelf 
the lea ion 1 and iflues of life and death ? South. 

The labourers’ (hare, being feldom more than a 
bare fnbfiftence, never allows that body of men 
opportunity to ftrnggle with the richer, unlcfs when 
fome common and great diftrefs emboldens them 
to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6 . To cut; to hew. 

Or they will buy his (beep forth of the cote. 

Or they will carve the (hepherd’s throat. 

I Spenftr's Paftorals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandiih’d Red, 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paftage. Sink. 

To Carve. *v. *. 

1. To exercife the trade of a fculptor. 

2. To perform at table the office of fup- 
plying the company from the di flies. 

1 do mean to make love to Ford’s wife, I fpy 
entertainment in her ; (he difeourfes, (he carves, 
(he give* the leer of invitation. 

Sbakefpeart s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Well then, things handfomdy were ferv’d; 

My miftref* for the ftrangers carv'd. Prior. 

Ca'rvel. *. f. A finall fhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to fend in the little fly-boat, or the carvel. 
Into the river; for, with our great (hips, we durft 
not approach the coatt. Raleigh. 

Ca rver. n . f [from row/.] 

1. A fculptor. 

All arts and artift* Theftua could command. 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame ; 

The matter painters and the carvers came* Dry den. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife. 

The carver, dancing round each difli, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as hit art directs. 

With proper gefttires ev’ry fowl difle&s. Dry den. 

3. He that apportions or di (tributes at will. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms. 

Be hia own carver, and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrongs it rosy not be. 

Shakcf(ware's Richard II. 
We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

0 L' Eft range. 

Ca rvi nc. n.f [from wrw,] Sculpture j 
figures carved. 

i hey can no more laft like the ancients, than 
excellent carvings m wood like thofe in marble and 

braft - . # Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clufteri lurk 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

, Drydens Purg’d. 

Cart; ncli. n. f. [caruncula, Lat.] A 
fmall protuberance of flelh, either na¬ 
tural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a fort of looft fleft arifing in the 
urethra by the crofion made by virulent acid m*t- 

tcr * Wijtman 

CARYA TES . 7 n.f [from Caiya, a city 

CARYA’TIDES . 3 taken by the Greeks, 
who led away the women captives; and, 
to perpetuate their flavery, represented 
them in buildings as charged with bnr- 
dena.] An order of columns or pilafters, 
under the figures of women drefled in 
long robes, Terving to fiipport entabla¬ 
tures. Chambtrs. 

Casca'de. n.f [<tafeade , Fr. cafe at a, Ital. 

from cafcart , to fall.] A cataraft; a 
water-fall. 

Rivers diverted from their native eourfe, 

Aa 4 bound with chain* of artificial force. 
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From large cafcades in pleafing tumult roll’d. 

Or rofe through figur'd ftonc, or breathing gold. 

Prior. 

' The river Teverone throws itfeif down a preci¬ 
pice, and falls by feveral cafcades from one rock to 
another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

Addifon. 

CASE. n.f. [caffe, Fr. a box.] 

1. Something that covers or contains any 
thing elfe ; a covering ; a box ; a 
(heath.. . ‘ 

O cleave, my (ides I 

Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent. 

Crack thy frail cafe. 

W Shalefp. Antony and Cleopatra « 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within. 

As through a czyftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen- 

Drydtn. 

Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im¬ 
mediately made themfelves up in cafes. 

Raj on the Creation v 
The body la but a cafe to this vehicle. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 

Juft then Clariftadrew, with tempting grace, 

A two edg’d weapon from her ftiining caje. Poptm 

z. The outer part of a houfe or building. 

The cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, 
and executed by great matters. Addifon on Italy • 

3. A building unfurnifhed. 

He had a purpofe like wife to raife, in the uni- 
veriity, a frit cafe for books, and to furnWh it with 
choice cohesions from all parts, at his own charge* 

Wottort9 

Case-knife, n. f. [from cafe and Anife.J 
A large kitchen knife. 

The king always ads with a great cafe-hiifk 
ftuck in his girdle, which the lady fnatches from* 
him in the ftruggle, and fo defends her Id f. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Case-shot. n. f [from cafe and^orij 
Bullets irtclofed In a cafe. 

In each feven fmall brafe and leather guns, 
charged with cafe-fbet. Clarendon. 

CASE. n. f. [ cafus , Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to out.yard cir- 
cum fiances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth fie, of fo great grace,. 
How dare I think fuch glory to attain? 

Thrfe that have it attain'd were in like raje r 
Qu >th he, 46 wretched, and liv’d in like pain. 

Fairy i$y§ert. 

Qucftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe 
yours ; 

Be now a fatherland propofe a fon. Shak. Hen. IV* 

Some knew the face. 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dry den. 

Theft were the circumttances under which the 
Corinthians then were; and the argument which 
the apoftle advances, is intended to reach their par¬ 
ticular cafe. Atterbury„ 

My youth may be made, at it never fails in ex¬ 
ecutions, a cafe of companion- 

_ Pope's Preface to his Works - 

2. State of tilings^ 

He faith, that if there can* be (bond fucE aiv 
inequality between man and man, aa between mair 
anj bead, or between foul and body, it invefteth 4 
right of government; which feemeth rather an 
impoftibleru/s, than an untrue fentencc. Bacon. 

Here wa* the cafe ; an army of Engiift, watted 
and tired with a long, winter’s fiege, engaged an 
array ct a greater numbs? than themfelves, frefti 
and in vigour. t Bacon. 

I can but be a flavc wherever I am; fo that 
taken or not taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. 

. L'Eft range. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends; he 
hath no need to ufc them, as the cafe now (lands*, 
being provided for with the pro vi (ion of an angch 

Taylor's Holy Lining. 
Yofcr carents-did not produce you much into the- 
world, whereby you have fewer ill imprefiionsbut 
they failed, as is-generalty the cafe, in- too-ratich- 
negtatting to cultivate your mind* Swift. 
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[Tn pfcyfick.l State of the body 
e di 


of the difeafe. 

It was well -, for we had rather roet with calms 
and contrary winds, than any lempeft* i for our 
lick were many, and in very ill cafe. Bacon. 

Chalybeate waterfeems to be a proper remedy in 
hypochondriacal cafes* Arbuthnot tm Alimentt. 

4., Hiftory of * difeafe. 

I. The ftate of fafti juridically confidered: 
as the lawyers cited many cafes in their 
pleas. 

If tic he not apt to beat over matter*, and to call 
up one thing to prove an I illuftrate another, let him 
. ftudy the lawyer* <aje i; lo every deleft of the m;nd 
may have a fpccial receipt. Bacons Ejj'ys. 

6. In ludicrous language, condition with 
regard to leanneis or fat. in cafe, is 
hfj .or fat. 

Thou lyeft, raoft ignorant monfter, I am tneafe 
to jaflle a conftable. S be kef peace's ‘Ttmpeft. 

|»ray have but patience till then, and when 1 
am in tittle better cafe, 1*11 throw mylelf in the very 
mouth of you* ^ Efiramgt, 

Quoth Ralph, I ihould not, if I were 
In cafe for action, now be here. Hudibras. 
For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe. 

He will be copy'd in his fainifo’d race. Dryd. Vtrg. 
The prieft was pretty well in cafe, « 

And fticw'd fome humour in hi* face; 

Look’d with an eafy carelefi mien, 

A perfect (Hanger ro the fpleen. Swift* 

7. Contingcnce; poflible event. 

The atheift, in cafe things Ihould fall out con¬ 
trary to hi* belief or expectation, hath made no 
provifion for thi§ cafe ; if, contrary to his confi¬ 
dence, it Ihould prove in the iflue that there is a 
C k!, the man i* loft and undone for ever. Tillotfen. 

6. Queftion relating to particular perfons 
or things. 

Well do 1 find each man moft wife in hi* own 
cafe* Sidney. 

* Jt is ftrange, that the ancient father* fhould not 
appeal to thi* judge, in all cafes, it being fo fhorc 
• and expedite a way for ch^end i og of con troverfies. 

c l'tUotfon. 

9. Reprcfentation of any fad or queftion. 

10. The variation of nouns. 

The fcveral changes which the noun undergoes 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the feveral 
numbers, are called cafes, and are defigned to ex - 
preft the feveral view* or relations under which 
the mind con fide w things with regard to one ano¬ 
ther j and the variation of the noon for this 
purpofe is called declenfion. Clark's Latin Guam. 

11. In cafe . [in cqfo, Ital.] If it fhould 
happen; upon the fnppofition that: a 
form of ijpeech now little ufed. 

For w cafe it be certain, bard it cannot be for 
them to (hew us where we foall find it; that we 
may fey thefe were the orders of the apoftles. 

Hooker. 

A fore retreat to his forces, in cafe they fhould 

have an ill day, or unlucky chance in the field. 

Bacon 1 Henry VII. 

This would he the accompli foment of their com¬ 
mon felicity, iff cafe , either by their evil deftiny 
or advice, they Ioffe red not the occafion to be loft. 

Hay tv or d- 

5To Case. nr. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To put in a cafe or cover. 

Cafe ye, cafe ye5 on with your vizours{ there’s 
money of the king's coming down the hill. 

Sbakefpeace's Henry IV. 
The cry went ones for thee. 

And ftilHt might, and yet it may again. 

If thoif would'ft not entomb thyltU alive. 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. 

Stakefpeart's Yrodus and Crefftda. 

Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his train. 

Cm'I uvgreca feales, the crocodile extends. 

Tbomfon. 
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To carer u a cafe. 

Then come* my fit again $ I bad fife bon per* 
fe&, 

A* broad and general u 6)e eafing air. 

Shake/penre't Macbeth. 

To cover on the outfide with materials 
different from the infidc. 

Then they began to cafe their hcrofes with mar¬ 
ble. Arbutbnet. 

To ftrip off the covering; to take off 
the fltia. 

We’ll make you feme fport with the fo* ere we 
cafe him. Sbaktfpeerr'$ fill's w*U tbaf ends well. 

To Case. nr. n. To put c; to contrive 
reprcicn tat ions of ta£b: a ludicrous ufe. 

They foil prefently to reafonsng and c^jmg upon 
the matter with him, and laying diftin&ions before 
him. L'Efirange. 

*?V Case ha'r dew. nt. a. [from'rn/f and 
harden. ] To harden on the outfide. 

The manner of eafebardening ip thus 1 Take 
caw kora oje hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, 
then beat it to powder » put about the feme quan¬ 
tity of bay felt to it, and mingle them together 
with ftalc chambcrlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
Lay fome of thi* mixture upon loam, and cover 
your iron all over with it; then wrap the loam 
about all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge 
to dry and harden* Put it into the fire, and blow 
up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juft a 
blood-red heat* Mouons Meehan. Excrcifeu 

Ca'semate. n.f. [from cafa armata, Ital. 
cafamata , Span, a vault formerly made 
to feparatc the platforms of the lower 
and upper batteries.] 

I. [In fortification.] A kind of vault or 
arch of Hone-work, in that part of the 
flan^ of a baftion next the enrtin, fome- 
what retired or drawn back towards the 
capital of the baftion, ferving as a bat¬ 
tery to defend the face of the oppofitc 
baftion, aud the moat or ditch* Cbamb. 

z. The well, with its feveral fubterra- 
neous branches, dug in thc^ pafiage of 
the baftion, till the miner is heard at 
work, and air given to the mine. Harris. 

Casement, n . f. [cafamento, Ital.] A 
window opening upon hinges. 

"Why, then may you have a cajtment of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the 
moon may foine in at the cafement. 

Sbahfpeart's Midfummtr Night's Dream. 
Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 
And a.e the cafements winch admit moft light. 

Davies. 

They, waken’d with the noife, did fly 
From inward room tn window eye. 

And gently opVrog lid, the cafement. 

Look'd out, but yet with fome amazement. 

Hudibras. 

There is as much difference between the clear 

reprefentations of the understanding then, and the 

obfeure difcoveric* that it makes now, as there is 

between the profpeft of a cafement and a keyhole. 

South. 

Ca'seous. adj. [cafeus, Lat.] Refcmbling 
cheefe; cheefy. 

Its fibrous part* are from the Cafeous parts of the 
chyle. Flayer on the Humours. 

Ca'sern. n. f. [ cafeme , Fr.] A little 
room or lodgement erected between the 
rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, 
to ferve as apartments or lodgings for 
the foldiers of the garrilon, with beds. 

Harris. 

Ca'ibworm. n.f [from cafe and nuerm.] 
A grub that makes itfelf a cafe. 

Cadtfet* or t «... i orjHi, arc to he found in thi* 
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radon, In feveral diftinft counties, and in fevqral 
Itttit brook*. Flcycr. 

CASH. n.f. [caife, Fr. a cheft.] Money ; 
properly ready money ; money in the 
cheft, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to onboard the cajb 
Of feme rich burgher. Paradife L *. 

He is at an end of all his cajb, he ha* both hia 

law aad hit daily bread now up >n truft* 

Arbut bust's John Bull. 

He fent the thief, that ftole the cajb, away. 

And punifo'd him thit put it in his w*y. Pope. 

CaTu-xeeper. n.f. [from cajb and %.] 

A man entrufted with the money. 

Dffpcafator was propesly a ccjb-keeper, or privy, 
puric. Arbuhbm • on Cams* 

CaThewnut. n. f. A tree that bears 
nuts, not with (bells, but hulks. Miller . 

Cashi'er. n.f. [from cafhf\ He that has 
charge of the money ^ 

If a fleward or cafbier be fullered to run OB, 
without bringing him to a. reckoning, fuch a Ibttilh 
forbearance will teach him tolhuffle. South* 

A Veaetjan, finding his fon'a ex pence* grow 
very high, ordered hi* cajbier to let him have no 
snore money than what be Ihould count when he 
received It. Locke* 

Flight of cajbitrt, or mob?, he’ll never mind $ 
And knows no Ioffes, while the mufe U kind. Pope. 

T§ Cashi'er. nr . a. [cajfer % Fr. cajfare> 
Lat.] 

1, To difcard j to difmifs from a poft# 
or a fociety, with reproach. 

Does *t not go well l Coifto hath beaten thee. 

And thou by that fmall hurt haft cafbitr'd CalBo* 

Sbakefpcare. 

Seconds in faftions many rimes prove principals; 
hut many time* alfo they prove cjphers, aud are 
cajhicred. # Bacon* 

If I had omitted what he faid, his thoughts and 
word* being thus eajburd ia my hands, he had no 
kmger been Lucretius. Dry den. 

They have already cajhiered feveral of tbeir fol¬ 
lowers as mutineers. Addifm't Freeholder* 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be eajburd. 
Contrives, as he is haled, to be fear’d. Swift. 

2 . It feems, in the following paffages, 
to fignify the fame as to annul $ to va¬ 
cate : which is fufficicndy agreeable to 
the derivation. 

If we fhould find a father corrupting his fon, 
or a mother her daughter, we muft charge thia 
upon a peculiar anomaly and hafenefs of nature } 
if the name of nature may be allowed to that 
which feems to be utter cajbieri^g of it, and devia* 
(ion from, and a contradiction to, the common 
principles of humanity. South* 

Some tafhuc, or at lea ft endeavour to invalidate, 
all other argument*, and forbid us to hearken to 
thofc proofs, a* weak orjallacious. Locke. 

Cask. n.f. [cafque, Fr. cad us, Lat.] 

1. A barrel; a wooden vcffel to Hop up 

liquor or provifions. 

The patient turning himfclf abed, it makes a 
fluctuating kind of nolfe, like the rumbling of 
water in a cafk. Harvey* 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine. 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Sctine, 

Whofe title, and whofr age, with mould o’ergrown, 
The good old cajk for ever keeps unknown. Dryd. 

2. It has coflt in a kind of plural fenfe, to 
fignify the commodity or provifion of 
calks. 

Great inconvenicncies grow by the had cajk br¬ 
ing commonly fo ill feafoned and conditioned, as 
that a great part of the beer is ever loft and caft 
away* Pakigb. 

Cask. \ n.f. [cafque, Fr. caffs, Lat.] 

Casque. J A helmet; armour for the 

head: a poetical word. 
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Let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amaxing thunder on the cafquc 

Of thy pernicious enemy* Shake/peart. 

And thefe 

Sling weighty Hones, when from afar they fight; 
Their ca/fud ate coik, » covering thick and light. 

Dryden. 

Why does he load with dart* 

His trembling bands, and crufo beneath a eaft. 

His wrinkled brows ? jfddifon,. 

Ca'sket. n.f. [a diminutive of caifft, 
a cheft, Fr. caffe, caffettt .] A fmaU 
box or cheft for jewels, or things of 
particular value. 

They found him dead, and call into the ftreets. 
An empty caftct, where the jewel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta*en away. 

Sbaktfpcxrt. 

O ignorant poor man t what daft thou bear 
Lock’d up within the caftct of thy bread ? 

What jewels and what riches bad thou there ? 

Wbat heav’nly treufure in fo weak a ched ? Davies. 

M ine eye bath found that fad frpukhrai rock. 
That was the eaftet of heXv’n’s ncherf ftore. Milt. 
That had by chance pack'd up hit choked trea- 
fure 

In one dear eaftet, and fav’d only that. Otway. 

This eaftet India's glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

7 a Ca'sket. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in a caiket. 

1 have writ my letters, caput td my treafure, and 
given order for our horffes. Sbakefpeore, 

Cassamuka'ir. n.f An aromatick ve- 

f etable, being a fpecies of gahutgal, 
rought from the Eaft, a nervons and 
ftomachick Ample. Quincy. 

To Ca'ssate. t v. a. [coffer 9 Fr. caffan , 
low Lat. ] To vacate; to invalidate ; to 
make void ; to nullify. 

This opinion fuperfedei and caffatet the bed me. 

dium we have. Ray on tit Creation . 

■ 

Cassation, n. ft [ caffatio * Lat.] A 
making null or void. DiQ. 

Ca'ssavi. 1 n.ft A plant. It is culti- 
Ca'ssada. j vated in all the warm parts 
of America, where the root, after being 
diveiled of its milky juice, is ground to 
flour, and then made into cakes of 
bread. Of this there are two forts. 
The moft common has purpliCh ftalks, 
with the veins and leaves of a purplifh 
colour ; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. 
The Jaft fort is not venomous, even when 
the roots are frefh and full of juice ; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, 
roaft, and eat, like potatoes, without 
any ill effefts. Miller. 

Ca'ssaware. See Cassiowary. 
Ca'ssia. n. ft A fweet fpice mentioned 
by Mofes, Ex. xxx. 24. as an ingredient 
in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in thr conic- 

w 

cration of the fecred veflela of the ta¬ 
bernacle. This aromatick idfaid to be 
the bark of a tree very like cinnamon, 
and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet . 

All thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, ami 

Pfahn xh. 8. 

Cassia. n*f. The name of a tree. 

It bath a cylindrical, long, taper, or fiat pod, 
divided into many cells by tranfverfe diaphragms; 
in each of which is Contained one bard feed 
k ., for the moft part, in a clammy black ft*b- 
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fiance, which Is purgative. The floweri hav* five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. Miller. 

Ca'ssi don y, or Stickadore • n.ft. [ftotebas, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Ca'ssiowary. n.ft. A large bird of prey 
in the Eaft Indies. 

I have a clear Idea of the relation of dam and 
chick, between the two eafpowarte 1 in St. James’s 
park. Locke. 

Ca'ssock. n. ft. [cafaque 9 Fr.] A clofe 
garment; now generally that which 
clergymen, wear under their gowns. 

Half dare not (hake the fnow from off then 
cajjftck j, left they (hake themfelves to pieces. 

Shakefpeare. 

His fcanty faltry compelled him to run deep in 
debt for a new gown and cajfock , and now and then 
forced him to write fome paper of wit or humour, 
or preach a fermon for ten killings, to fupply bis 
necefliries. Swift. 

Ca'ssweed. n.f. A common weed, other- 
wife called Jhepbtrd's pouch. 

To CAST, v. a . preter. eaft; particip. 
pair, eaft . [kafter w Danilh.] This is a 
word of multifarious and indefinite ufe. 

1. To throw with the hand. 

1 rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe 
dart*, which envy caftctb at novelty, than to go on 
fafely and ficepily in the eafy ways of aacient mif- 
takings. Raleigh. 

They bad compafied in bis boft, and cap darts 
at the poopk from morning till evening. 

x Msec. vii. 8 q. 
Then cap thy fword away. 

And yield dice to ray mercy, or 1 ftrike. 

Drydo i and Lee. 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

If thy tight hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cap it from thee. Matthew. 

3. To throw, as from an engine. 

Slings to cap ftonea. Chronicle t. 

To fcatter by the hand: as, to eaft feed. 

Cep the duff into tbt brook. Deuteronomy. 

To force by violence. 

Cap them into the Red Sea. Exodus. 

Caf them into another land. Deuteronomy. 

6 . To fhed. 

Nor (hall your vine raft her fruit. Malady. 

To throw from a nigh place. 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeiao, and from thence 
Into deft ruG ion cap him. o bakejp tare's Coriolanus . 

8. To throw as a net or fnare. 

I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may cap 
a fnare upon you. 1 Csr. vii. 3 

9. To drop j to let fall. 

They Jet down the boat intone fea, as though 
they would have cap anchor* Adis, xxvii. 30. 

10. To throw dice, or lots. 

And Jofhua cap lots for them In Shiloh. 

Jofbua, xvlii. 10. 

11. To throw, in wreftling. 

And I think, beiag too ftrong for him, though 
he took my legS'fometimc, yet 1 made a (hife to 
cep hi rn. Shaktfpeart. 

12. To throw, as worthlefs or hateful. 

His carcafe was cep in the way. Chronicles. 

His friends contend \o embalm his body ; hi.s 
enemies, due they may cap it to the dogs. 

Peye's EJfay on Homer. 

13. To drive by violence of weather. 

Howbeit we muff be cap upon a certain Ifiind. 

• /Wi. 

What length of lands, what ocean have you 
pafs’d. 

What (forms fuftrin’d, and on what (hore be ;> 
cafl f Dryden. 

14. To emit. 

Thi» fume* off in the calcination of the done, 

and caps a fulphurcous fmell. Woodward. 

15. To bring fuddenly or unexpectedly. 

1 
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Content themfelves with that which was the 
irremediable error of former time, or the neccflity 
ot the prefent hath cap upon them. Hooker. 

16. To build by throwing up earth; to 
raife. 

And (hooting in the earth, caps up a mount of 
c.ay. Spenfer s Fairy Queen. 

Thme enemies (hall cap a trench about th-e. 

Luke. 

* The king of Affyria (hall not come into this 
city, nor (hoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with (hield, nor cep a bank againff it. 

2 Kings, xix. 32* 
At length Barbaroffa having caji up his trenches, 
landed fifty-four pieces of artillery for battery. 

Kndless Hiftcry. 
Barth .worms will come forth, and moles will 
cap up more, and (leas bite more, againff rain. 

Bac'-n s Natural H’pory. 

17. To put into or out of any certain 
fiate, with the notion of defeent, or 
depreffion: as, the king was eaft from 
his throne. 

Jefus bad heard that John was caf Into prifen. 

Alanbcw. 

At thy rebuke both the chariot and hoife ate 
eaft into a dead deep. PJafm Ixxvi. 6* 

18. To condemn in ft criminal trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whr>m weak 
you 

Did Cruft our counfels, and we both may rue. 
Having his falfehood found too late, ’twas he 
That made me eaft you guilty, and you me. Dcrtr.e+ 
We take up with the moft incompetent wit- 
nefies, nay, often fubom our own furmifes and 
jealoufies, that we may be fure to eaft the unhappy 
criminal. Government of the Tongue. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made 
ufe of the very iaft plea of a cep criminal 5 nor fo 
much as have cried, Mercy! Lord, mercy! South* 
There then we met; both tried, and both were 

f 

And this irrevocable fentence paft. Drydrr. 

19. To overcome or defeat In a law fuit. 
[froift cafter, French.] 

The northern men were agreed, and In effedV 
all the other, to eaft our London efeheatour. 

Camden * Rtmains. 
Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, 
they would inevitably be eaft. Decay of Piety* 

20. To defeat. 

No martial projefr to furprife. 

Can ever be attempted twice $ 

Nor eaft defign ferve afterwards. 

As gamefters tear their iofing cards. Hudilfar. 

21. To cafirier. 

You are but now eaft in bis mood, a punifoment 
more in policy than in malice $ even fo as one 
Would beat his offcncelefs dog, to affright an im¬ 
perious lion. Sbskejpeart. 

22. To leave behind in a race. 

In fhort, fo fwifr your judgments turn and wind, 
You eaft our fleeted wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

23. To filed ; to let fell; to lay aiide ? 
to moult ; to change for new. 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our 
fpcars. 

The bird of conqueft htr chief feather eaft. Pair/. 

Of plants fome are green all winter, others toft 
their leaves. Bacons Natural Hifti>ry, 

The cafting of the (kin i , by the ancients, 
compared ta the breaking of the f eundine, or 
cawf, but nt?t righriy , for that were to make 
every coping of the (kin a new birrh : and befides, 
the fcoundine is but a genera) cover, not foaped 
according to the parts, but the (kin is foaped ac¬ 
cording to rhe parts. The creatures that ceft th» 
(kin, are the fnake, the viper, the grafthopper, the 


lizard, the ftHeworm, &c. 

O fertile head, which ev*fy year 
Could fedi * crop of wooders bear! 
Which might it never have been eaft f 

Bach growth added 10 the bit, 

c. 
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The lofty branches tad fupply'd 

The earth's bold Ions prodigious pride. Waller. 

The waving him-ft bends beneatn his hlaft. 
The to rejl ftiakti, the groves their honours cafi. 

J)rydot. 

From hence, my lord, and love, 1 jhus conclude, 

* That chough my homely anceftors were rude. 
Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 
T o make you father of a generous race: 

«And noble then am I, when I begin. 

In virtue doth*d, to toft the rags of fin. Dryden. 

The ladies have been in a kind of moulting 
feafon, having call great quantities of ribbon and 
cwnbrick, and reduced the human figuie to the 
beautiful globular form. Addifon 

24. To lay afide, as fit to be ufed or worn 
no longer. 

So may raft poets write 5 there *s no pretenfion 
To argue loft of wit, from lots of pen lion. Dryden. 

He has ever been of opinion, that giving cap 
clothes to be worn by valets. Jus a very ill effedt 
upon little minds. 0 Addifon. 

25. To have abortions; to bring forth be¬ 
fore the time. 

Thy ewes and thy fhe-goats have not caft their 
young. Ccnefis . 

26. To make to preponderate ; to decide 
by overbalancing; to give overweight. 

Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain 
within themfelves the cafting aft, and a power to 
command the conclusion. Brown'§ Vulgar Err. 

How much intereft cafis the balance in cafes 
d ubi ous. South. 

Life and' death are equal in themfelves. 

That which could o^che balance, is thy falftiood. 

f Dryden. 

Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a 
coblcr had the cafting vote for the life of a cri¬ 
minal, which he very g acioufly gave on the mer¬ 
ciful fide. Addifin an Italy. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal ray* 

Upon two diftant pota of aie; 

In this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 

Would never have the cafting voice. Prior. 

27. To compute; to reckon; to calculate. 

Hearts, toxgues, figstre, feribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 

Think, fpeak, cafi, write, fing, number, ho t 
His love to Antony# Sbakcjpeart. 

Here is now the fmith’s note for fhocing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be caft and paid. Sbakejpearc. 

You cafi rh’ event of war, my noble Lord, 

And fumm’d rh’ account of chance, before you 
faid, 

u« make head. Sbakefpcare. 

The beft way to reprefent to life the manifold 
ufe of friendftiip, is to cafi and fee how many things 
there are, whicto a man cannot do liimfelf. 

Bacon'i Effays. 

I have lately been rafting in my thoughts the 
ieveral unhappinefle# of lire, and comparing the 
infelicities of old age to thole of infancy. Addifon. 

28. To contrive; to plan out. v 

The doifter facing the Sjuth it covered with 
vines, and would have been proper for an orange- 
houfe; and had, l doubt not, been cafi for that 
urpofc, if this piece of gardening had been then 
n as much vogue at it is now. Temple. 

29. To judge; to confider in order to 
judgment. 

If thou couldft, doftor, cap 
The water of my land, find her difeafc. 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

J would applaud thee. Sbakefpcare. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquifite 
To cafi the fafliton of uncertain evils. Milton. 

jo. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in t p other world will be new cafi, 
*j\d mankind will be there ranged in different na¬ 
tions of fuperiorUy. Addifon. 

jl. To glance ; to direct: applied to the 
eye or mind. 
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A lofcl wandering by the way. 

One that to bounty never cafi his mind ; 

He thought of heaven ever did a flay, * 

His bafer breaft. Spenfer. 

Zdmanes’s I an gui filing countenance, with crofL 
ed arms, and fumetimes cefi up eyes, fhe thought 
to have an excellent grace. Sidney. 

As he paft along. 

How earneftiy he <tafi hit eyes upon me! Sbaktjp. 

Begin, aufpicious boy, to cafi about 
Tby infant eyes, and, with a fipile, thy morher 
Angle out. Dry don't Virgil - 

Far eaftward cafi thine eye, from whence the fun, 
And orient fcience, at a birth begun. Pope's Dun. 

He tlien led me to the rock, and, placing me on 
the top of it, Cafi thy eyes call ward, faid be, ar.d 
tell me what thou fee ft. Addifon. 

32. To found ; to form by running iu a 
mould. 

When any fuch curious work of filver it to be 
cafi, as requires that the impreffi n of hairs, or 
very {lender lines, be taken off by the meul, it is 
not enough that die filver be barely melted, but it 
muft be kept a confiderablc while in a ftrong fufion. 

Beyle. 

How to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance cafi. 
Inftruft die artift. Waller. 

The father’s grief reftrain'd his art} 

He twice effay’d to cafi his fon in gold. 

Twice from hit hands he dropp'd the forming 
mould. Dryden. 

33. To melt metal into figures. 

Yon’ crowd, he might refleft, yon joyful crowd 
With reftlefs rage would pull my ftatue down. 

And cafi the brafc anew to his renown. Prior . 

| This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the 
drofs, and then cafi the maft again into a new 
mould. Burnet's Theory. 

34.. To model; to form by rule.' 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the com¬ 
mon meafure of die depth of the fea, if it were cafi 
into a channel of an equal depth every where. 

Bmnet's 1 beory of the Earth . 

Vndcr this influence, derived from mathema- 
tical Audios, feme have been tempted to cafi all 
their logical, their metaphyfical, and their theolo¬ 
gical and moral learning into this method. 

Watts's Lcgick. 

35. To communicate by refle&ion or ema¬ 
nation. 

So bright a fplendour, fo divine a grace,' 

The glorious Daphnis cafis on his itluftrious race. 

. Dryden. 

We may happen to find a fairer light cafi over 
the fame feriptures, and fee reafon to alter our 
fentiments even in fome points of moment. 

Watts on the Mind. 

36. To yield, or give up, without referve 
or condition. 

The reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft^any iolid 
ground of latisfaftion, but in mak ng God our 
friend, and in tarrying a confidence lo clear, as 
may encourage us, with confidence, to cafi eurfelves 
upon hkn. South. 

37. To inflift. 

The world is apt to cafi great blame on thofc 
who have an Lndifferency for opinions, efpecially in 
religion. Locke. 

38. T) caft afide. To difmifs as ufdefs or 
inconvenient. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all fort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 
Not cafi afide fo foon. Sbakejptore. 

39. To cafi away* To fhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting 
with a ftorm, it thruft John Thomas upon the 
iflands to the South, where be was cafi away. 

Raleigh s Effays. 
Hit father Philip had, by like miJhap, been like 
to have been cafi away upon the cnaft of England. 

Knolieii Hfiory of the Turks. 
With pi ty mov’d-for others caft away 
On rocks of hope and fears. Rofcommen . 
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But now oor fears tempeftuout grow. 

And cafi our hopes away j 

Whilft you, regard lefs of our woe, 

-Sit caqtleft at a play. Dorjete 

40. To caft muay. To iaviJh 5 to wafte in 
profufion; to turn to no ufe. 

They that want means to nourish children, will 
abftain from marriage y or, which is all one, they 
cafi away their bodies upon rich old women. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

France, haft thou ytt wore blood tP cafi enoay t 
Say, (hail the current of oar right run ou i Shah* 

tie might be filent, and not cafi away 
H a fentences in vain. Be a Joafon. 

O Marcia, O my lifter! ftill there*! hope. 

Our father will not cafi away a Ufe 
So needful to us ail, and to hia country. 

Addifon's Cato* 

41. To caft away. To ruin. 

It is no impoihble thingTor ftates, by an over- 
fight in fome one aft or treaty between them and 
their potent oppofites, utterly to cafi away t v era- 
felves for ever. Hooker. 

42. To caft by. To rcje& or difoiifs, with 
Bugled or hate. 

Old Capulef, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citiaens 

Caft by their grave befeeming ornaments. Shakejp. 

When men, prefuming therafeivea to be the only 
mafters of right reafon, cafi by the votes and opi¬ 
nions of the reft of mankind, as not worthy of 
reckoning. Lock*. 

43. To caft down. To rejeft ; to deprefs 
the mind. 

We *re not the firft. 

Who, with beft meaning, have incunr'd the worft : 
For thee, oppreffed king, I am cafi down ; 

Myfelf could clfe out frown falfe tortune'a frown. 

Sbakefpcare. 

The beft w.iy will be to let him fee you arc much 
caft down , and afflifted, for the ill opinion he en - 
terrains of you. Addifon • 

44. To caft forth. To emit. 

He Ihall grow as the lily, and cafi forth his roots 
as Lebanon. Hofca • 

45. To caft forth. To ejett. 

I cafi forth all the hnufehuld fluff. Nebemiah . 

They cafi me forth into the fea. Jonah « 

46. T9 caft off. To difeard ; ta put away. 

The prtnee 'willjin the per left refs of time, 

Cafi off his followers. Sbakefpnre. 

Cafi me not off in the time of old age. Pfahns. 
He led me on to mightieft deeds. 

But now hath cafi me off, as never known. Milton • 

How! not call him father ? I fee preferment 
al ers a man ftrangely ; this may ferve me for an 
ufe of inftruftion, to cafi off my father, when I 
am great- " Dryden. 

1 long to dafp that haughty maid. 

And bend her ftubbom virtue to my paflion t 
When 1 have gone thus far. I’d cafi her off. Addif. 

47. To caft off. To rejeft. 

It is not to be imagined, that a whole fociety 
of men fhould publickly and \>rofirfledly difown 
and cafi off a rule, which they could not but be in¬ 
fallibly certain was a law. Locke. 

48. To caft off. To disburden one’s felf of. 

All confpired in one to caft off their fubje&icn 
to the crown of England. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

This maketh them, through an umveariablc 
defire of receiving inftruftion, to cafi off the care 
of thofe very affairs, which do moft concern their 
eft ate. Hooker, Preface. 

The true reafon why any man is an atheift, is 
becaufe he is a wicked man: religion would curb 
him in his lufts; and therefore he cafis i toff, and 
puts all the (corn upon it he can. Tillofon. 

Company, in any aftion, gives credit and coun¬ 
tenance to the agent; and fo much as the finner 
gen of this, fo much he cafis off of Ihame. South w 
We fee they never fail to exert themfelves, and 
to cafi off the oppreflion, when they feel the weight 
of it. Addijjm. 

49. r. 
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49. To laft off. To leave behind. 

Away he icoun croft the fields, caftt of thr 
dogs, and gain* a wood: bur prelling through a 
thicket, the bu&es held him by the horns, till the 
came io, and plucked him down* 

L' Eftrange. 

50. To caft off. [a hunting term.] To let go, 
or fet free : #s, to caft off the dogrf. 

51. To caft out. To reject ; to turn out 
of doors. 

' Thy brat hsth been toft out , like to itfelf, no 
father owning it. Shakejftare. 

52- To caft out. To vent; tofpeak: with 
* fome intimation of negligence or vehe¬ 
mence. 

Why doll: thou toft out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againil the lords and foveseigns of the world ? 

Addifon. 

^3. To caft up. To compute; to calculate. 

Some writers, in caftiug up the goods moft de- 
firable in life, have given them this rank, health, 
beauty, and riches. Temple. 

A man who defigos to build, is very exalt, as 
he fiippofes, in casing up the coft beforehand j but, 
generally fpeaking, he is sniftakea in bis account. 

Dry den. 

34. To caft uf. To vomit. 

Tbou, bcaftly feeder, art lb full of him. 

That thou provok’d thyftlf to caft him up. Sink. 

Their villainy goes againft my weak llomach, 
and therefore 1 mull caft it up. Shahjpeaue. 

O, that in time Rome did not caft 
Her errours uP» this fortune to prevent! B. Jonfon, 

Thy foolilh errour find ; 

Caft up the poifoa that infells thy mind, thy den. 

55, To caft upon. To refer to; to reftgn to. 

If things were caft upon this ifiut, that Cod 
Hiouid never prevent fin till man deferred it, the 
ball would fin and fin for ever* South. 

*To Cast. v. n . 

I. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts* 

Then, clokly as he might, he caft to kave 
The court, not a flung any pafi or leave. Sptnfer. 

From that day forth, 1 caft in careful mind. 

To feck her out with labour and long time. Spenfer. 

We have three that bend themfelves, looking 
Into the experiments of their fellows, and caft 
about how to draw out of them things of ufe^wd 
pra&ice for man’s life ahd knowledge* 

Bacon's New Atmlanth. 
But firft be caps to change his proper ft ape * 
Which elfe might work him danger or delay. 

Milton. 

As a fox, with hot purfuit 
Chas’d thro 1 a warren, caft about 
To five his credit. HuOhras. 

All events called cafual, among inanimate bo- 
dietf are mechanically produced according to the 
-determinate figures, textures, and morions of thofe 
bodies, which are not confcious of their own ope¬ 
rations, nor contrive and caft about how to bring 
fucb events to paft. Bentley. 

This way and that I caft to lave my friends. 

Till one refolve my varying cotmfd ends. Pope. 

%. To admit of a form, by calling or melt- 
ing. 

It comes at the firft fufion into a mafs that is 
.immediately malleable, and will not run thin, fo as 
to caft and snould, unless mined with poorer ore, 
or cinders* Woodward on Ftffds. 

3* To warp; to grow out of form. 

Stuff is ftid to caft oc warp, when, by itt own 
drought, or moifture of the air, or other accident, 
it alter* its fiatnefs and ftraightnefs. 

Mutton's Mechanical Exerctfet. 

4. To caft about. To contrive; to look 
4 or means. 

Inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own 
operations, nor contrive and caft about to bring 
fuch event* t« paft. Bentley # Sermont. 

Cast, m f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a&of calling or throwing; a throw. 

Yol. I. 
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So when a fort of lufty (hepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafuring caps. 
Their emulation and their paflime laits. Waller. 

2. The thing thrown. 

Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 

A caft of dreadful lull will loon allay* Dryd . Vtrg. 

3. State of any thing caft or thrown. 

In his owtj inftanceof calling ambs-ace, though 
it partake more of contingency than of freedom j 
fuppofing the pofitute of the party’s hand, who did 
throw the dice ; fuppofing the figure of the table, 
and of the dice themfelves 5 fuppofing the meafure 
of force applied, and fuppofing all other things 
which did concur to the production of that caft, 
to be the-very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but, in this cafe, thfrfaft is neceflary. 

Bra*half s Anjwer to Hiibhet. 
Plato compares life to a game at tables; there 
wh«t caft we ihatl have is not in our power; but 
to manage it well, that is. Norris. 

4. Manner of throwing* 

Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat 
or rye on it with a broad caft ; fome only with a 
Angle caftt “d fome with a double* Mortimer. 

5* The fpace through which any thing is 
thrown. 

And he was withdrawn from them about a 
Hone’s caft, and kneeled down and prayed* Luke. 

6 . A ftroke ; a touch. 

We have them all with one voice lor giving him 
• caft of their court prophecy* South. 

Another caft of their politicks, wis that of en¬ 
deavouring to impeach in innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent fervice of the queen. Swift. 

This was a caft of Wood’s politicks 5 for his in¬ 
formation was wholly falfe and groundtefs. Swift • 

7. Motion of the eye; dire&ion of the eye. 

Pitv caufeth fome times tears, and a flexion or 
Caft of the eye afide ; for pity is but grief in an¬ 
other’s behalf j the caft of the eye is a gtfture of 
averfion, or lothneft, to behold the objeH of pity* 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
A man (hall be fore to have a caft of their eye 
to warn him, before they give him a caft of their 
nature to betray him* South. 

If any man defires to look on this do&rine of 
gravity, let him turn the firft caft of hi*/tyef on 
what we have faid of fire* E>igby on the Soul. 
There, hold in holy paftion Hill, 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till. 

With a lad leaden, downward caft , 

Tbou fix them on the earth as U 3 . Milton. 
They are the beft epitomes in die world, and 
let you fee, with one caft of an eye, the fubftance of 
above an hundred pages. Add]], on Aneient Medals. 

8. He that fquints is faid popularly to have 

a caft with his eye. . , 

9. The throw of dice. » 

Were it good. 

To (et the exalt wealth of all our ftates 
All at one caft\ t» fft fo rich a main 

h: 
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The qualities of blood in a healthy Hate are t<4 
be florid, the red part congealing, and the ferum 
ought to be without any greenifti caft. 

Arbucbmt on Aliments. 

13. Exterior appearance. 

, Tlie native hue of refolution 
Is ficklred o’er with the pale caft of thought* Shah. 

New names, new drcflingr, and the modem caft, 
Some feenes, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac'd 
The world* Sir J. Denham* 

14. Manner ; air; mien. 

Pretty conceptions, firfe metaphors, glittering 
exprefhons, and fornething of a neat er/? of verfe, 
are properly the dreft, gems, or loofe ornaments, 
of. poetry. Pope's Letters. 

Negleft: not the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor fometimes the vury caft of the periods; 
neither omit or confound any rites or cuftoms of 
antiquity* Pope on *Horn v. 

15. A flight; a number of hawks dif- 

mifted from the fill. 

A caft of merlins there was befides, which, fly¬ 
ing of a gallant height, would beat the birds that 
rofe down unto the bufoes, as falcons will do wild 
fowl over a river. Sidney. 

16. [ Cafta , Spanilh.] A breed ; a race ; 
a Ipecies. 

C a'stakit. n.f. [< caftaneta , Sp.] A fmall 
(hell of ivory, or hard wood, which 
dancers rattle in their hands. 

If the;e had been words enow between them, 
to have exprdfed provocation, they had gone toge¬ 
ther by the ears like a pair of caflaacts. > 

Congreve's Way of the Wolld. 

Ca'staway. n.f. [from caft and away.] 
A perfon loft, or abandoned, by Brovi- 
dence ; any thing thrown away. 

Neither given any leave to fearth in particular 
who are the heira of the kingdom of God, who 
caftawayt. Hooker. 

Left that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myfelf flbould be a caftan, ay. 1 Cor. 

Castaway, adj. [from the fubft.] Ufe- 
lefs ; of no value. 

We only prise, pamper, and exalt this vafial and 
Have of death ; or only remember, at our caft aw ay 
ledure, the impiifoned immortal foul. 

Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Ca'sted. The participle preterite of caft,^ 
but improperly, and found perhaps only 
in the following paflage. 

When the mind Is quicken'd, out of doubt. 

The organs, tho* defunft and dead before, 

Bresk up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With caftcd (lough, and freih legerity. Shektfpeart. 

Ca'stellain. n.f. [caftellano , Span.] 
The captain, governor, or cpnftable of 

a caftle* 


On the nice haxard j>f fome doubtful hour ? Shah. 

10. Venture from throwihg dice ; chance 
from the fall of dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laft 
caft, they will offer to come to you, and fubmit 
themfelves* Spenfer on Ireland. 

With better grace an ancient cnicl may yield 
The long contended honours of the field. 

Than venture all hit fortune at a caft , 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at Taft* Dry den. 

Will you turn recreant at the laft caft f Dry den. 

In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an 
even caft, whether the army (hould march this way 
or that way > South. 

lx. A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick pcem, 
but in another caft and figure than any that ever 
had been written before. Prior. 

1 2. A (hade; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky maft, grey, with a caft of green, in 
which thetalky matter makes the greareft part of 
the nsals* Woodward. . 
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Ca'stillany. n.f [from caftel.] The 
lordftiip belonging to a caftle; the ex¬ 
tent of its land and j urifd ittion. Phillips 

Ca'stellatsd. adj. [from caftle .] In- 
clofed within a building, as a fountain 

v or ciftern caftellated . Di 8 . 

Carter, n.f [from To caft.] 

1. A thrower ; he that cafts. 

If with this throw the ftrqngeft caper vie, * 
Still, further ftill, I bid the difeus fly. Tope. 

z. A calculator; a man that calculates 

fortunes. * 

Did any of t’ em fet up for a cafter of fo rtuaate 
figures, what might he not get by his prediflions f 

Addifon * 

To CA'STIGATE. .<v. a. [caftigo, Lat.] 
Tochaftife; tochaften; to correct; to 
punilh. 

If thou didft put this four cold habit on, » 

To caft,gate thy pride, ’twere well. Shakefpeore. 

N n Castiga'tion 
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Castiga'tion. n.f [froniTi caftTgate .] 
i. Penance ; difcipline.. 

This hand of yours requires 
A fequcfter from liberty 5 fading and prayer, 

'With cafiigaii *, crcrcife dt you A Shakifptere. 

s. Puniftunent; correction. 

Their ca/ligaticns were accompanied with en¬ 
couragements | which care was taken to keep me 
from looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle. 

3. Emendation; repreffive remedy. 

The ancients had thefe conjectures touching 
thefe flood* and conflagrations, fo as to frame 
them into an hypothecs for the cajfigat. J of the 
exceflcs of generation. Hate. 

Ca'sti gator v, adj. [from caftigate .] 
Punitive, in order to amendment. 

There were other ends of penalties infli&cd, 
cither probatory, caHigatory, or cxrmplary. 

Bramhail againfi Hobbes. 

Ca^stino-net. ir. / [from cafting and 
net. ] A net to be thrown iqco the water, 
not placed and left. 

Cafiing-nets did riven bottoms fweep. 

'May's Virgil. 

CA'STLE. n. [cciftellum, Lat.] 

1. A flrong houfe, fortified again ft af- 

faults. 

The c a file of Macduff I will furprifc. Sbatefp. 

2. Castles intbtair. [chateauxtPEfpagne, 
Fr.] Projects without reality* 

Thefe were but like cafiles in the air, and in 
rocu’i fancies vainly, imagined. 

Raleigh's Hificry of the World. 

Castli-soap. it. / [I fuppofe corrupted 
from Caftile flap.] A land of foap. 

1 have a letter from a foap-boiler, defiring me 
to write upon the prefent duties on CeJUc-Jaap. 

jiddifoti. 

Ca'btled. adj. [from caflU .] Furnifhed 
with cafiles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is b'own. 

And cafiled elephants o’eriook the town. Dry den. 

Ca'stleward, n. f [from caflle and 

*ward.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king's 
fubjefb, as dwell within a certain compafs of any 
cattle, toward the maintenance of fuch as watch 
and ward the cattle. Cowell. 

Ca'stling. n. / [from cafl.] An abor¬ 
tive. 

Wc fhould rather rely upon the urine of a cafl- 
ling'* bladder, a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fe- 
cond dimtlanon of urine, as Helmont hath com¬ 
mended. Brown J Vulgar Err our*. 

Ca'stor, or Chester, are derived from 
the Sax. ceapeeji, a city, town, or caf- 
tle; and that from the Latin cafirum : 
the Saxons chufmg to fix in fuch places 
of firength and figure, as the Romans 
had before built or fortified. 

Gibfons Camden. 
Ca'stor. n.f. [ caflor , Lat.] 

1. A beaver. See Beaver. 

Like hunted cafior* confeiou* of their ftore. 
Their wjylaid wealth to Norway's coatt they 
bring. Dry Jen. 

2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 
CASTOR and POLLUX • [In meteoro¬ 
logy.] A fiery meteor, which appears 
fometiraes flicking to § part of the fhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or 
four balis. When one is feen alone, 
it is called Helena, which portends the 
fevereft part of the ftorm to be yet be¬ 
hind ; two are denominated Caflor and 
Pollux, and fometimtis Ty ndarides, which 
portend a cefttion of the fiorra. Chamb. 
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CASTO'REVM. n. f. [from caflor. In 
pharmacy.] A liquid matter included 
m bags or purfes, near the anus of the 
caflor, falfely taken for his tefticles. 

Chambers. 

CastRjA met action • ft. / [from caftra - 
met or, Lat.] The art or practice of en¬ 
camping. 

To CA'STRATE. v. am [afire, Lat.] 

1 . To geld. 

2. To take away the obfeene parts of a 
writing. 

Castr a tion. rt. / [from cafirate.] The 
ad of gelding. 

The largeft needle fhould be ufed, in taking up 
the fpermatick veflclt in caftration • Sharp't Surg . 

Ca'steril. 7 , A kind of hawk. 

Castrel. 5 J 

Castre'nsian. adj. [caflrenfls, Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to a camp. DiB. 

CA'SUAL. adj. [cafuel, Fr. from cafus, 
Lat.] Accidental; arifing from chance; 
depending upon chance ; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, 
did not rife unto ten thoufand pounds. 

. * Davie* on Ireland. 

That which feemeth rooft cafual and fubje£fc to 
fortune, is yet difpofed by the ordinance of God. 

Raleigh's Hifiory. 
Whether found where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 

The commtflionert entertained themfclvei by 
tiie flre-fldc in general and cafual difeourfes. 

Clarendon • 

Mott of our rarities have been found out by 
cafual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance, rather than of philofophy. Glanvillc. 

The expences of fome of them always exceed 
their certain annual income ; but feldom their ca¬ 
fual fupplies. I call them cafual, in compliance 
with the common form. Aiterbury. 

Ca'sually. eubvm [from tafuaL] Acci¬ 
dentally; without defign, or fet pur- 
pofe. 

Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too cafually 
Hath left mine arm. Shakefpeare. 

Wool new (horn, laid eafuaHy upon a vefiel of 
veriuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
vcflel was without any flaw. Bacon. 

I ttioull have acquainted my judge with one ad¬ 
vantage, and which I now cafually remember. Dryd. 

Ca'su alness. n.f. [from cafuaU] Ac¬ 
cidental nefs. 

Casualty, n.f. [from cafual .] 

1. Accident; a thing hap piling by chance, 
not defign. 

Wich more patience men endure the lofTes that 
befall them by mere cafually, than the damages 
which they fuftain by injuftice. Raleigh'* EJfdyt. 

That O&avius Cxfar fhould ftiift his camp 
that night that it happened to be took by the 
enemy, was a mere casualty ; yet It preferved a 
perfon, who lived to cftablifh a total alteration of 
government in the imperialcity of theworid. South. 

z. Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Build* in the weather on the outward wall, 

Ev'n in the force and road of eafualty. Shakefpeare. 

It i* obferved in particular nations, that, within 
the fpace of two or three hundred yean, notwith¬ 
standing all cafualtUs, the number of men doubles. 

Burnet's Tkrry- 

Wr find one eafualty in our bill*, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little eflfcfl. 

^ GraunCt Bill* of Mortality. 

Ca'suist. n.f. [cafuifte, Fr. from cafus, 
Lat.] One that fludies and fettles cafes 
. of conference. \ 
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The judgment of any eafuifi , or learned di¬ 
vine, concerning the ttate of a man's foul, is not 
fufficient to give him confidence. South. 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porter* without 
two or three eafuifi* in it, that will fettle you the 
rights of princes. Addifn. 

Who /hall decide when doctors difagree. 

And founded eafuifi* doubt, like you and me ? Pope. 

Casuistical, adj. [from cafuifl.\ Re¬ 
lating to cafes of confciencc ; contain* 
ing the doflrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, Am¬ 
ple, unftable fouls with, I know not $ hut furely 
the practical, cafuflkal , that is, the principal, vital 
part of their religion favours very little of fpiri- 
tuality. South. 

Ca'suistry. if. / [from eafuifi .] The 
fcience of a eafuifi; the do&rine of 
cafes of eonfeience. 

This conccfiian would not pafr for good cdfvi/fry 
in thefe ages. Pope's Odyjfey. Ifetet. 

Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and eafuifiry in lawn. 

Eopf* Dunciad. 

CAT.«./ [katsc. Teuton, chat, Fr.] A do- 
roeftick animal that catches mice, com¬ 
monly reckoned by natural ifis the lowcfi 
order of the leonine fpecies. 

*Twas you incens'd the rabble : 

Cats , that can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I cau of thofe my Aeries, which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Sbakejp. Coriolatut. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth • 
A cat, as /he beholds the light, draws the ball 
of her eye fmall and long, being covered over w:di 
a green /kin, and dilates it at plcafure. 

Peatham on Drawing. 

Cat. n.f. A fort of fhip. 

Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be 
rightly written Coupon , as coming from 
Catipanta. An unknown correfpondent 
imagines, very naturally, that it is cor¬ 
rupted from Cate in-tbe pan.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
tl*e turning of die cat in the pan ; which is, When 
that which a man fays to another, be lays it as if 
another bad faid it to him. Bacon. 


Cat o f nine tails . A whip with nine Iafties, 
ufed for the punifiiment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age. 

You awful cat o' nine tails. to the ftage. 

This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 

Prologue to Vanbrugh's Falfe Friend. 

CATACHRKSIS. n. / [xaTa^rK, a- 
bufe.] It is, in rhetorick, the abufe of a 
trope. When the words are too far wrefl¬ 
ed from their native fignification; or 
when one word is abufively put for ano¬ 
ther, for want of the proper word ; as, 
a •voice beautiful to the ear. 

Smith*s Rhetorick. 

Catachre'stical. adj. [ from eataebre- 

fls.] Contrary to proper ufe ; forced ; 
far fetched. 

A catachrefiteal end far derived fimilitude it 
holds with men, that is, in a bifurcation. 

Brown's Vulgar Ernurr. 

Ca'taCLYSM. ft. / [xaraxAt'O'ptQk.] A 
deluge; an inundation ; ufed generally 
for the univerfal deluge. 

The opinion that held thefe cataclyfms and cra¬ 
py roles unive.fal, was fuch as held that it put a 
total confummotion unto things in this lower 
world. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'tacombs. n.f. [from xara, and xb/a- 

a hollow or cavity.] Subterraneous 
cavities for the burial of the dead; of 

which 
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which there are a great number about I 
three miles from Rome, fuppofed to be 
the caves and cells where the primitive 
ebriftians hid and aflfembled themfelves, 
and where they ir erred the martyrs, 
which are accordingly vifited with de¬ 
votion- But, anciently, the word cat a- 
comb was only underflood of the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. 

On the fide of Naples are the catacombs, which 
muft tave been full of flench, if the dead bodies 
that Lay in them were left to rot in open nirchcs. 

Add fan. 

Catacma'tick. adj. [k&t xyua, a frac¬ 
ture.] That which has the quality of 
confolidating the parts. 

X put on a catagmatkk emplafler, and, by the 
ufe of a laced glove, flattered the nituitous fwel- 
liog, and ftrengthened it. Wfeman's Surge*y. j 

Ca t a le'psi s. n.f. [*e«TaX\^K.] A lighter 
fpecies of the apoplexy, or epilepfy. 

There is a difeafe called a catalcpfis, wherein the 
patient la fuddenly fenced without fenfe or motion, 
and remains in the fame pofture in which the 
difeafe frizeth him* Arbutbnot. 

Catalogue, n.f [KctTaXoy&.] An enu¬ 
meration of particulars; a lift ; a regif- 
ter of things one by one. 

In the catalogue yc go for men, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefpeart's Macbeth* 

Make a catalogvs of profperous facrilegious per- 
font, and X believe they will be repeated fooner than 
the alphabet* Sooth* 

In the library of manuferipts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is a- printed .catalogue, I 
looked into the Virgil, which difputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican. Addifon. 

The bright Taygete, and the Alining Bears, 
With all the failors catalog** of ftars* Addf n't Ovid. 

Catamo'untain* n. f [from cat and 
mountain.'] A fierce animal, refembling 
a cat. 

Tbe black prince of Mooomopvta, by whofc 
fide were flen the glaring catamonntain, and the 
quiU-darting porcupine* v 

Arbutbnot and Pope's Mart, Scriblerus. 

Ca'taphraCT. n. f [catapbra&arhat,] 

A horfe-man in complete armour. 

On each fide went armed guards. 

Both horfe and foot; before him and behind, 
Archers andflingeri, cataphra&s and fpean* 

Milton s Sampfon Agonizes. 

CATAPLASM. n. f [*araflrA<wf*a.] A 
poultice ; a foft and moifl application. 

I bought an un&ion of a mounteuank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Whore it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare, 

Co letted from all Ample* that have virtue 
Under the roooc, can lave. Shakfpeart's Hamlet . 

V. arm cataplsfml difcuU, but Icalding hot may 
confirm the tumour. Arbutbnot on Aliment « 

Ca'tapult. n.f [catapulta, Lat.] An 
engine ufed anciently to throw Hones. 

-The balifta violently fbot great ftonec and quar¬ 
ries, as *lfo the catapults • Camden's Remains. 

C A^T A R A C T. n. J. \yetragCLUTn. ] A fall of 

water from on high ; a fhoot of water ; 
a cafcade. 

Blow, winds, and crack yourcheeks; rage, blow! 
You tataraflt and hurricanes, fpout 
Till you have drench'd our ftccples. Shakef pea 

What if all 

Her flora* were open'd, and the firmament 
Of hell flrould fpout her catara&s of fire ? 
Impendent honours l Milton's Paradife Loft. 

No fooner he, with them of man and bcaft 
fielttt for life, flail in the ark hr lodg'd. 

And fleitcrM round j but all tbe catara&t 
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O# heav'n fet open, on the earth (ball poor 
Rain, day and night* ■ Milton's Paradifi Loft. 

Torrents and loud impetuous catarafls. 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaflion'd tratts, 
Run down the lofty mountain's channePd fides. 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides* 

JSlackmore. 

Ca'taract. [In medicine.] A fuffufion 
of the eye, when little clouds, motes, and 
flics feem to float about in the air; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is ei¬ 
ther wholly, or in part, covered, and 
ihut up with a little thin fkin, fo that the 
light has no admittance. Quincy. 

Sa’aJine hath a yellow milk, which hath like 
wife much acrimony j-for it cleanferh the eyes: it 
is good alfo for cataraBs • Bacon's Natural Hiftorr. 

CATA'RRH. n.f. [ ussracftte, define.] A 
defluxion of a fharp lerura from the 
glands about the head and throat, ge¬ 
nerally occafioned by a diminution of 
infenuble perfpiration, or cold, wherein 
what fhould pafs by the ikin, oozes out 
upon thofe glands, and occafions irrita¬ 
tions. The caufes are whatfoever occa¬ 
fions too great a quantity of ferum; 
whatfoever hinders the difeharge by 
urine, and the pores of the Ikin. 

fc Quincy. 

Ail fev'rous kinds, 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Parad.Lofi. 

Neither was the body then fubjett to die by 
piecemeal, and languish under coughs, catarrhs , 
or confu mp tioos* South . 

Cata'rrhal. 7 adj. [from catarrh.] 

CaTa'rrhous. J Relating to a catarrh ; 
proceeding from a catarrh. 

The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. Flyer. 

Old age attended with a glutinous, «o!d, ca- 
tarrhous , leucophlegmatick constitution* 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Cat a strophe, n. f 

1. The change, or revolution, which pro¬ 
duces the condufion or final event of a 
dramatic piece. 

PatI—He comes like the cataftropbe of the old 
comedy. Shakef peare. 

That philosopher declares for tragedies, whofe 

with relation to the prin- 

Detmis. 

2. A final event; a condufion, generally 
unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moft horrible 
and portentous cataftropbe that nature ever yet faw; 
an elegant and habitable earth quite Shattered. 

IVyodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Ca'tcau- n. f [from cat and call.] A 
fqueaking inftrnment, ufed in the play- 
houfe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paflion 
for a notorious rake that headed a party of catcall. 

SpeBator. 

Three cateals be the bribe 
Of him, whofe cbatt'ring flames the monkey 
tribe. Pope. 

To CATCH. <v. a . preter. I catched or 
canght vi have catched or caught, \ketfen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To lay hold on with the hand: inti¬ 
mating the fuddennefs of the a&ion. 

And when he arefe again ft me, I caught him 
by his beard, and fmote him, and flew him. 

l Sam. xvii. 35. 

2 . To flop any thing flying; to receive 
any thing in the pafTage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing sir, 

To Tufcolum or Algid? repair* Atld/on on Italy. 


cataftropbes are unhappy, 
dpal characters. 
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3. To feize any thing by porfuit. 

1 faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he caught it, he let it go again ; and after it 
again; and ever and over he comes, and up again ; 
and caught it again. Sbakefptare's Coric/anut. 

4. To flop any thing falling; to intercept 
failing. 

A fhepherd diverted himfclf with to fling up 
«•«, and catching them again. Spectator m 

To enfnare ; to entangle in a fnare ; to 
take or hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifces 

» ’and of the Herod ions, to catch him in his word*. 

* „ ' Mark, xii. 13. 

Thefts artificial methods of reafoning are more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inftrutt and inform the underflanding. Locke. 

6. To receive fuddenly. 

The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires. 
At length it catches ft acne, and in a blaze expires* 

Dry den. 

But flopp’d far fear, thus violently driv’n, * 
The fpirks flould canb his axletreeof heav'n. 

Dry den . 

7. * To fallen fuddenly upon ; to feizc. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak. 

2. Sam. xriii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad's embafladors, 
catch hold of every amicable exprelfion ? 

Decay of Pity* 

8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they 
might accufe him. Luke, xi. 54. 

9. To feize eagerly. 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with 
that bufy cursofity , and iinl'jrisfattory inquifitive- 
nefs, which Seneca calls the difeafe of the Greeks. 

P'pe, 

I’ve perus'd her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled. 

That they have caught the king. 

Slakefpeare'i Henry VJIt. 

10. To pleafe; to feize the affections ; to 
charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade, 

The fool of love, unprattis'd to perfuade. 

And want tbe foothing arts that catch the fair. 
But, caught myiclf, lie ftruggling in the fnare, 

Dyden. 

11. To receive any contagion or difeafe. 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefp . Hunter's Tale. 

Thofe meafles. 

Which we difdatn.fHould teeter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Shakefp. Coriolatius, 

In {both I know not why I am fo lad s 
It wearies me} you fay it wearies you5 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn. Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venire. 

The fofteft of our Britiih ladies expofe their 
necks and arms to the open air; which the men 
could not do without catching cold, fop want of 
being accuftomcd to it. Add fan's Guardian • 

Or call the winds tl r»’ long arcades to roar. 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope, 

i a. To catch at. To endeavour fuddenly to 
lay hold on. 

Saucy litters 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and feald rhimers 
Ballad u$ out of tune. Sbak. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Make them cant at all opportunities of fubvert- 
ing the fta-c. AJdifo 

T ? Catch. n * 

1. To be cont&gious ; to Spread infettion, 
or mifehief. 

’Tis time to give them phyfick, their diieafes 
Are grown fo catching. Sbakeware's Henry Vli (• 

Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour to! 

Yours wou|d I catch; fair Hcrmia, ere 1 go. Sbak. 

Corfi :e.ing it with all its malignity %ud catching 
nature, it may be enumerated with the worfl of 
epidcmicJu. , Ha- »sy« 

N n t T'i 


Add fort's State of tbe IV$r. 
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* 

Tbe {place of Deiphobus afcendfe 
In fmoakv flames, mod catches on his friends. Dryi. 

Does the (edition catch from man to man, 

And r*n among the ranks ? Addijtfd tCato. 

2. To lay hold fuddenly :• as, the hook 

catches. 

When the yellow hair in flame (bould fsll, 

The catching fire might burn the golden cawi. 

Dry den. 

Catch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Seizure; the aft of feizing any thing 
that flies or hides. 

Taught by his open eye. 

His eye, that ev'n did mark her trodden graft. 
That (he would fain the catch of Strephon fly, 

Sidney. 

2. Watd*; the pofture of feizing. 

Bjfti of them lay upon the catch for a great 
a&ion j it if no-wonder, therefore, that they were 
often engaged on one fubjefl. 

Addifin on Ancient Medals. 

3. An advantage taken; hold hid on, as 
in hafle* 

All which notions are but ignorant catch** of a 
few things, which are moft obvious to men’s ob* 

fet rations. Bacon* 

The motion is hut a catch oF die wit upon a 
flew in fiances j as the jtifc&ser is in the philofophy 
received. Bacon. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings. 

Should turn on flying hours, and catch of momenta. 

Drydcr. 

4. The aft of taking quickly frhm another. 

Several quires, placed one over againfl another, 
and taking the voice by catch** anthem wife, give 
great pleaJ'ure. Bacon . 

5. A fong fling in fucceffion, where one 

catches it from another. 

This is the tone of our «fc£,-playM by the pic¬ 
ture of nobody* Shaiejpcare's Temffl. 

Far be from thence the glutton paraCte, 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. 

Dry den jun. 

The meat was (erv’d, the howls were crown’d, 
Cateba were fung, and healths went round. Prior* 

6. The thing caught; profit; advantage. 

Heflor (hall have a great catch f if he knock out 
your brains) he were as good crack a fufty nut 
with no kernel. Sbaktfpearg'* Troilns and Crtffider. 

7. A faatch; a fhort interval of affcion. 

It has been writ by catches> with many intervals. 

Locke. 

8. A taint; a flight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thole pretty ft ones, and our 
awakened Imagination fmilcs in the recollc&ion. 

Qlawvtiles Sccpfis. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a 
hook. 

xo. A fmali fwift-failing (hip t often writ* 
ten ketch. 

C a'tc h e a - n. f. [from catch.] 

1. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move to ffrongly, as oftentimes to 
leap out of the catcher wherein they are caught. « 

• Grrw'i Mufeeum. 

Ca'tchfly. ft. f [from catch and fly.] 
A plant; a fpecies of campion ; which 
fee. 

Ca'tchpoll. rt.f. [from catch and poll.] 
A ierjeant; a bum bailiff. 

Catchpoll , though now it be ufed as a word of 
contempt, yet, in ancient times, it feems to have 
been uled without reproach, for fuch as we now 
call ferjeants of fhe mace, or any other that ufes 
to arreft men upon any caufe. - Cowdh 

They cat! all temporal bufineffet nndcrflieriflfries, 
at if they were but matters for underflierifFs and 
catchpolls-, though many times thofe underJheriff- 
ncs do more* good than their high fpeculations. 

Macon'* EJfays. 


Another tnonfter, 

Sullen of afpe&, by the vulgar call’d 
A catchpoll f whofe polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible and magickcharma 
Erft have endued, if he hit ample palm 
Should haply on Ul-fated (houlder lay 
Of debtor, Pbilipt . 

Ca'tc h woa d. n./. [from catch and word. 
With printers.} The word at the corner 
of the page under the lafi line, which is 
repeated at the top of the next page. 

Cate. n.f. Food 5 fomething to be eaten. 
This is fcarcely read in the. Angular. 
See Cates. 

We’ll fee what cate* you have. 

For foldiers ftomachr always ferve them well. Shah 

Catechetical, mdj • [from xarv^tV.] 
Confiding of queflions and anfwers. 

Socrates introduced a catachetical method of ar¬ 
guing } he would afle his adversary qudftion upon 
queftion, till be convinced him, out of his own 
mouth, that hit opinions were wrong. 

AddJori’ * Spc it at of. 

Cateche'ticallv. ad*v. [from cateche¬ 
tical.] In the way of qnefiion and anfwer. 

To CA'TECHJSE. *v. a. [netntxitj.] 

I/To inftruft by afking queflions, and 
correcting the anfwers* 

1 will catechife the world for him \ that it, make 
queflions, and bid them anfwer. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Had thofe three tkoufand fouls been catecbifed by 
our modern cafutfis, we had ieen a wide difference. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To qaeRion; to interrogate; to exa¬ 
mine ; to try by interrogatories. 

Why then I nick my teeth, and catechife 
My piked man of countries. Sbakefp. King John. 

There flies about a ftrange report. 

Of fotat exprefs arriv'd at court? 

I'm (lopp'd by all the fools I meet. 

And catechis'd in ev’ry ftreet. Swift. 

C a't e c h i se a . n. f [from To catechife.] 
One who catechifes. 

Caltech ism. n.f. [from *ulnxl£a.] A 
form of inftruftion by means of queflions 
and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always 
ufual in Cod's church j for the firft introduction 
of youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even 
till this day have their catechifms. Hooker. 

He had no catechifm but the creation, needed 
no ftudy but refte&ion, and read no book but the 
volume of the world. South. 

Ca't ec hi st. n.f. [*«tfox*ris-] One whofe 
charge is to inftruft by queflions, or to 
queflion the uninftru&ed concerning re¬ 
ligion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inftru&ed by the cased if in this 
foundation, which the catechift received from the 
biihop. Hammond,* Fundamental*. 

CateCH'u'mEk. n.f. [xalupcuf**?^.] One 
who is yet in the firft rudiments of chrif- 
tianity; the lowed order of Chriftians 
in the primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in Sr. 
Auftin’s time, till the catecbujkms were difmifled. 

Stillingfieet. 

Catechumh'nical. adj. [from catechu¬ 
men.] Belonging to the catechumens. 

D*a. 

Catego'rica L.adj. [from eafegerj.] At* 
folute ; adequate; pofitive ; equal to the 
thing to be exprefted. 

The king’s commiffioners deft red to kn&w, 
whether the parliament's commiffioners did believe 
that bifhops were unlawful? They could never 
obtain a categorical anfwer. Clarendon. 
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A Angle proportion, which is aMb eategorieglr 
may be divided again into Ample and complex. 

Watts's Loguk • 

Cateco'eically. aiv. [from category 

1. Direftlv ; exprefsly. 

2 . Pofitively; plainly. 

, I dare .form, and that categorically , :n all parts 
wherever trade is great, and continues fo, that 
trade muff be nationally profitable. 

Child's Difcoarfe of Trade* 

CA'TEGORY. n. f. [xalsyt^/ix.] A clafs ; 
a rank; an order of ideas; a predica¬ 
ment. 

The abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite 
changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 
a different category. Cbeyne* 

Catena'* i ah. adj. [from catena, Lat.] 
Relating to a chain; rcfembling a 
chain.. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by 
a rape or chain hanging freely between two points 
of/jfpenfion. Harris* 

y The back is bent after the manner of the cate¬ 
narian curve, by which it obtains that curvature 
that is fafeft for the included marrow. 

Cbeyne '# Philfophkal Principles* 

To CA'TENATE. r u. a. [from catena , 
Lat.] To chain. Di 8 . 

Catena'tion. n. f [from catena , Lat.] 
Link ; regular connexion. 

This catenation , or conferring union, whenever 
his pleafurt (hall divide, let go, or feparate, they 
(hall fail from their exiftence. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To Ca'tb*. nr. n. [from cates.] To pro¬ 
vide food; to buy in victuals. 

He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea providently caters for the fparrow. 

Be comfort to my age. * Sbakefp. As yon like it* 

Ca'ter. n.f [fromthe verb.] Provider;- 
collector of provifions, or victuals: mif- 
pr in ted perhaps for caterer* 

The oyftert dredged in this Lyner, find a wel- 
comer acceptance, where the taile is ceger for the 
ilomach, than thofe of the Tamar. 

Carrzo's Survey of Cornwall . 

Ca'ter. n. f. [quatre 9 Pr.] The four of 
cards and dice. 

Ca'ter-cousin. n. f A corruption of 
qiuztre-coufln , from the ridiculoufnefs of 
calling coufin Or relation to fo remote a 
degree. 

His mafler and he, faring your worlhip's reve¬ 
rence, are fcarce cater-coojins. 

Sbakeffeare's Merchant of Venice • 

Poetry and reafon, now come thefe to be cater- 
coufin* t Rytrur's Tragedies of the lafi Age. 

Ca't ere a. n.f [from cater.] On# em¬ 
ployed to feledt ^nd buy in provifions 
for the family ; the providorc or pur¬ 
veyor. 

Let no (cent ofienfive the chamber infeft j 
Let fancy, not coft, prepare all our di/ha« $ 

. Let this caterer mind the tafte of each guefl. 

And the cook in his drefling comply with their 
wi (hes. Ben fonfcK s Tavern Academy* 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles • 

Seldom (hall one fee in cities or courts that 
athletick vigour, which is feen in poor houfes, 
where nature is their cepk, and neceffity their 
caterer. South. 

Ca'ter ess. n.f [fromc*/*r .3 A woman 
employed to cater, or provide vi&uals. 

Itnpoftor ! do not charge innocent nature. 

As if (he would her children (hould be riotous 
With her abundance: (be, good catercfs , 

Meant her provifioa only to the yood. Milton • 

Ck terfillar. 
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Ca't-ERPIF lar. *./ [This word Skinner 
and Minjbrw arc inclined to derive from 
cbatte peUfiy a weafel. It feems eafily de- 
ducible from catej, food, and pilUr , Fr. 
to rob; the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the earth, j 

1. A worm which, when it gets wings, is 
(uftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves j for 
we fee infinite caterpillars breed up*n trees and 
hedges, by which the leaves of the treat or hedges 
arc conlumcd* Bacon* 

A utter” is drsvrn with a pot pouring forth water, 
with which dcfceod grafthoppers, caterpillar 4, and 
creatures bred by rooifture. Peackem on Drawing, 

a. Any thing voracious and nfelefs. 

Ca^tespillar. n. f [feerpioides , Lat.] 
The name of a plant. Miller . 

foCAtERWA'uL. v.r. [from**/.] 

To make a noife as* cats in rutting 


i. 


time- 


2. To make any offenfive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here! if my 
lady has not called up her fteward MalvoUo, and 
bid him turn you out of doors, never truft me. 

Sbakefpcare's Lyvelftb Plight* 
Was no difpute between 
The caterwauling brethren ? Hudibrat. 

CATES, n f* [of uncertain etymology: 
Skinner imagines it may be corrupted 
from delicate ; which is not likely, be- 
caufe Junius observes, that the Dutch 
have hater in the fame fenfe with our 
eater* It has no Jtngmlar, ] Viands; 
food ; dilh of meat: generally employed 
to fignjfy nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance. Sir, creates 
The entertainment pericQ, not the cates, 

Ben Jonfrn. 

O wafteful riot, never vfcell content 
With low pris'd fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and lea far fetcht and fent. 

Raleigh • 

Alas# how Ample to thefe caret. 

Was that crude appk that diverted Cve! 

Paradije Left, 

They”, by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 
Fly to the dulcet casts , and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. Philips, 

With coftly cates (he fiainM her frugal board. 
Then with ill-gucten wealth fixe bought a lord. 

jfrhatbnot, 

Ca'tfish. tr./. The name of a fea-fiffa 
in the Weft Indies; fo called from its 
round head and large glaring eyes, by 
which they are difcovered in- hollow 
rocks. Phillips, 

Ca'thaupiucs. n, f Small ropes in a 
ihip, running in little blocks from one 
fide of the ftirouds to the other, near the 
deck: they belong only to the main 
fhrouds ; and their ufe is to force the 
fhrouds tight, for the eafe and fafety of 
the mails, when the lhip rolls. Harris. 

Cat ha'rtical. ) adj.\*a&e*e****~] iPurg- 

CATHA # aTict. t J ine medicines. The 
vermicular or periftaltick motion of the 
guts continually helps on their contents, 
from the pylorus to the return ; and 
every irritation either quickens that mo¬ 
tion in its natural order, or occalions 
fome little inverfioos in it. In both, 
what but llightly adheres to the coats 
will be loofened, and they will be more 
agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is mauifeft, how a ca- 
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thartic haftens and increales the dif- 
charges by flool; but where the force 
of the ftimulus is great, all the appen¬ 
dages of the bowels, and all the vilcera 
in the abdomen, will be twiched; by 
which a great deal will be drained back 
into the inteftines, and made a part of 
what they diicharge. Quincy. 

Quickfilver precipitated either with goty or 
without addition, into a powder, is wont to be 
ftrongly enough cathartical f though the chymifts 
have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
any fait, much k& any that is purgative. 

Beyle's Sceptical Ckymft. 

Luftrarions and cathArlicks of the mind were 
bought for, and all endeavour ufed to calm and re¬ 
gulate the fury of the paffions. Decay, of Piety. 

The piercing cauftkks ply their fpitelul pow’r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catbarticks fcour. Garth, 

Plato has called mathematical derooi^lrattans 
the catbarticks or purgatives of the fool. 

Addrfon's Spe&ator. 

Catha'rti cal ness. n.f [fromcatbar- 
ticaL] Purging quality. 

Ca'thead. n.f. A kind offoffil, 

• The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads , 
feem to confift of a fort of iron ft one, not unlike 
that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven 
in Cumberland, where they call them catfcaups. 

Woodward on Fcjftls . 

Ca'thead. n,f, [inafhip.] A piece of 
timber with two (hi vers at one end, hav¬ 
ing a rope and a block, to which is faf- 
tened a great iron hook, to trice up the 
anchor from the hawfe to the top of the 
fbrecaftle. Sea Dig. 

Cathe'd ral. adj, [from cathedra , Lad a 
chair of authority; an epifcopal fee.] 

1. Epifcopal ; containing the fee of a 
bifliop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two 
or more perfons, with a bishop at the head of 
them, that do make as it were one body politick. 

Ajftffes Par ergon . 

Metbought I fat in teat of majefty. 

In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conftant and regular affifting at the cathe¬ 
dral fervice was never interrupted by the (harpnefs 
of weather. Locke, 

3- In low phrafe, antiqne; venerable ; 
old. This feems to be the meanir?* in 
the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofe. 

And mount the hill in venerable rows j 

There the green infants in tbeir beds are laid. Pope, 

Cat k e^d a a l. n,f. The head church of 
a diocefe. • 

There is nothing in Leghorn fo- extraordinary as 
th- . tbedral, which a roan may view with plea- 
fure, after he has feen St. Peter’s. Addifin on Italy, 

Ca'thtjrine pear. See Pear. 

Foe ftreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear , 

The fide that *s next the iun. Sacking. 

Ca'theter. n.f, A hollow 

and fomewhat crooked inflrument, to 
thruft into the bladder, to aflift in bring¬ 
ing away the urine, when the paflage is 
flopped by a ftone or gravel. • 

A large dyfter, fuddenly inje&rd, hath fre¬ 
quently forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if it fail, a catheter muft help you. 

knifeman's Surgery. 

Ca'tholes. n.f [In a (hip.] Two little 
holes aftern above the gun-room ports, 
to bring in a cable or hawfer through 
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them to the cap flan, when there is oc¬ 
casion to heave the fhipaftern. Sea Dtcl. 

■Catho'licism. n.f [from jatbolick.] 
Adherence to the catholick church. 

CA'THOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. x«- 
SoAix©-, univerfal or general.] 

l • The church of Jefus Chrift is called ca - 
tbelicky becaufe it extends thronghout the 
world, and is not limited by time. 

z. Some truths are faid to be catholick , 
becaufe they are received by all the 
faithful. 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to 
heretick or fe£tary,.and to fchifmatick* 

4. Catholick or canonical epiftles, are feven 
in number; that of St. James, two of 
St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of- 
St. Jude. They are called catholick , 
becaufe they are directed to all the faith¬ 
ful, and not to any particular church; 
and canonical, becaufe they contain ex¬ 
cellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calm el. 

Doubtlefs the fuccefs of thofe your great and ca- 
tbolick endeavours will promote the empire of man 
over nature, and bring plentiful acceflion of glory 
to your nation. ^ Glavuillcs Scepjis ^ 

Thofe fyftems undertake tp give an account oP 
the formation of the univerfe, by mechanical hy- . 
pothefes of matter, moved either uncertainly, or 
according to feme catholick laws. Pay. 

Catho'licon. n.f. [from cathclicki x«- 
SoXixor Vopu*.] An univerfal medicine. 

Prefervation againft that fin, is the contempla¬ 
tion of the laft judgment. 'This is indeed a ca- 
tholicoa againft all; but we find it particularly 
applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government cf the ‘Longue. 

Ca'tkins. n.f. [ kattekem , Dutch. In bo¬ 
tany. ] An aflembiage of imperfect flow¬ 
ers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat's tail 5 ferving as male blof- 
foms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced. Chambers . 

Ca'tlike. adj . [from cat and like.] Like 
a cat. 

A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry. 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 

, Sbakcfpeare. 

Catling, n.f. 

1. A dismembering knife ufed by fur- 

gs'ons. Harris • 

2. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for 
catgut; the materials of Addle flyings. 

What muficjc there will be in him after Heitor 
has knocked out his brains, 1 know not. But, 1 
am fure, none; unlcfs the (idler Apollo get his 
finews to make catlings of. Sbakefpcare. 

3. The down or mofs growing about wal¬ 
nut trees, refembling the hair of a cat. 

Hams . 

Ca'tminT. n.f. \cataria $ Lat.] The 
name of a plant. * Miller. 

Cato'ptrical. adj. [from catoptricks .] 
Relating to catoptricks, or vifion by re- 
fleltioiu 

A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is fuperiour to 
any, vitrifjing the bardeft iubftancat. 

Arhathrot on Airs* 

Cato* ftricks. n.f [yuTotfi^or , a looking 
glafs.] That part of opticks which treats 
of vifion by reflection. 

Oa^tpife. n.f. [from cat and pipe.] Th« 
fame with catcal ; an inftrumem that 
snakes a fqu«aking noife. 

Same 
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Some footers can no more (ing la aay cham¬ 
ber but their own, than fame clerks can read in 
any book bat their own ; put them out of their 
toad once, and they are mere copipei and dunces. 

• • L' Eft range. 

Cat’s-hyb. n.f A (lone. 

Cat's-aye is of a glittering grey, interchanged 
with a ftraw colour. Woodward on FoJJrli* 

Ca r’-j-rofcT. n.f An herb; the fame with 
alehoof, or ground-tvy ; which fee. 

Cat*s head. n.f. Akindofapple. . 

Cat's-bead, by f me called the go. no-further, 
is a very large apple, and a good bearer. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ca'tsjlver. n. f. A kind of foftil. 

C atfilver is competed of plates that are generally 
plain and parallel, and that are flexible and rial* 
t.ck; and is of thr -c torts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or Cl very, and the black. 

Woodward on Ftjfils. 

Cats-tail. n.f. 

t. A long round fubftancc, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, &c. 
a. A kind of reed which bears a fpike like 
the tail of a cat. 

Phillips's World of Words. 
Ca'tsup. n.f. A kind of Indian pickle, 
imitated by pickled mufhrooms. 

And, /or our home-bred BritiOi cheer, 
Botargo, eatfup, and cavier. ‘ • Swift. 

C a' r tl c. n.f. [ A word of very common 
ofe, "but of doubtful or unknown ety¬ 
mology. It is derived by Skinner, Me¬ 
nage, and Spelman , from capitalist, qua 
ad caput pertinent ; perfonal goods: in 
which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our 
law. Maudeville ufes catele for price.] 

1. Beads of padure, not wild nor domeftick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. 

Shakefpcarc. 

And God made the bead of the earth after his 

* 

kind, and cattle a.’ter their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind. 

Gtnijis, i. *5. 

2. It is ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are tor the moft part cattle of 
this colour. Shakespeare's sis you like it. 

Cavalca'db. n.f. [Fr. from cavallo, a 
horfe, Ital.] A proceflion on horfeback. 

Your cavalcade die fa»r fpeftators v.ew. 

From their high (landing*, yet look up to you: 
From your bra\c train each Tingles out a ray. 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. - 

j Drydcn. 

How mud the heart of the ofd man rejoice, 
when he faw fuch a numerous cavalcade of his bwn 
ralfing! siddifon. 

CAVALl'Eft. n.f. [cavalier, Fr.] 

1. A horfeman ; a knight. 

2. A gay, fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whofc chin is bot eniicVd 
With one appear : ng hair, chat will not follow 
Theje cull’d and choke drawn cavaliers to France ? 

Sbakcjfetirg"t Henry VI 1 T. 

3. The appellation of the party of king 
Charles the Firft. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, 
which their adverfaries Jt firft intend as a reproach v 
of this fort were the Gudfs and Grbclines, Hu¬ 
guenots, and Cavaliers. Swift. 

Cavali'er. adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

1. Gay ; fprightly ; warlike. 

2 . Generous; brave. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not 
much cavalier. Now it is the nature of cowards 
to hurt, where they can receive none. Suckling. 

3. Disdainful; haughty. 

Cavalierly, adv. [from cavalier .J 

Haughtily ; arrogantly 4 dil’dainf ully. 
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Ca'valry. n.f. [eavalerie , Fr.] Horfe 
troops; bodies of men furnilhed w^th 
horfes for war. 

If a ft ate run moft to gentlemen, and the huf- 
bandmen and plowmen be but as tfecir workfolk*, 
you may have a good cavalry, but never good -fla 
ble bands of foot. Bison s Henry Vfl. 

Their cavalry, in the battle of trienheun, could 

not fuftain the (hock of the Britifh herfe. 

s siddifon on the War. 

To Ca'vate. v. a . [cavo, Lat.] To 
hollow out; to dig into a hollow. 

Cava'zion. n. f. [from cavo, Lat. In 
architecture. 1 The hollowing or under- 
digging of tnr earth for cellarage ; al¬ 
lowed to be the (ixth part of the height 
of the whole building. Phillips. 

Ca'ud&beck. n.f A fort of light hats, 
fo called from a town in France where 
they Were fir ft made. Phillips. 

CATJDLE. n.f. [chaudeau, Fr.] A mix¬ 
ture of wine and other ingredients, 
given to women in childbed, and Tick 
per fens. 

Ye (hall have a hempen candle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Sbakejpeare's Henry VJ. 

He had good broths, caudle , and fuch like; and 
I believe he did drink fome wine. Wifimao s Surg. 

To Ca'cdle. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

make caudle ; to mi& as caudle. 

Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toaft. 

To cure thy o’ernight’s forfeit ? Sbak. Timon. 

CAVE. n.f. [cave, Fr. cavea , Lat.] 

1. A cavern ; a den; a hole entering ho¬ 
rizontally under the ground ; a habita¬ 
tion in the earth. 

The wrathful (kies 

GaHow the very wanderer? of the'-darlc. 

And make them keep their caves. Sbak* K. Lear. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before fnn-r»fing, left h:s Ton George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal n £ht» 

Sbaltfpcare's Richard III. 
They did fqoare and carve, and p ftifh their 
flow and marble works, even in the very cave of 
the quarry. Wstem. 

Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence j 
The work it Teem'd of fome fufpicious prince. 

Dry den. 

2. A hollow; any hollow place. Not ufed. 

1 he objeft of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil 
of the cyedireftly; whereas the cave of the car 
doth hold off the found a little. Bacons Nat. Hi ft. 

To Cave. v.n. [from the noun.] To dwell 
in a cave. 

Such as we 

Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws. Sbakefpeare . 

Ca'veat. n.f. [caveat, Lat. let him he - 

f ware.] Intimation of caution. 

A eaveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary 
or ccclefiaftical judge by the aft of man, notifying 
to him, that he ought to beware how he Jfts in 
fuch or fuch an affair. . Aylifft. 

The chiefeft caveat in reformation mu ft be to 
keep out the Scots. Sfencer on Inland. 

I ara in danger of commencing poet, perhaps 
laureat 5 pray defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. 

*Trumbull to Pope. 

Ca'v e r n. n.f. [caverna, Lat.] A hollow 
place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mafk thy monftrous vifagef Sbak. Julius Caf. 

Monfters of the foaming deep. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d. 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. 

. Tbomfin. 

Ca'v irked. adj. [from tavern .] 
i. Full of caverns; hollow; excavated. 
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Embattled troops, with flowing banner*, paft 
Through fiow'ry meads, delighted ;■ cor diftruft 
The (nailing futfaev; whilft the cavern'd ground 
Burftt fatal, and involve* the hopes of war 
In fiCnr whiffet. j Pbifipt. 

High at his head from out the cavern*i rock. 

In living rills, a gufhing fountain broke. 

Pope's Odyffry. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. : 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern d hermit, refh fclf-latisfy’d. Pope. 

Ca'vbrnous. adj. [troiu cavern.] Full of 
caverns. 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, ex¬ 
cept only in thofe countries which are mountain¬ 
ous, and eoofcquently ftony and cavernous under¬ 
neath. Woodward'x Natural Hi cry. 

CJVE' SSON. n.f [Fr. In horfeman (hip.] 
A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of 
iron, and fometimes of leather or wood ; 
fometimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
twilled; which is put upon the nofe of 
a horfe, to forward the fuppling and 
breaking of him. 

An iron cav.jfon faves and fparei the mouths of 
young horfes when they are broken ; for, by the 
help of it, they are accuftuxned to obey the hand, 
and to bend .the neck and (boulders, without hurt¬ 
ing their mouths, or fpoiiing their bar* with the 
bit. Farrier's Ditf. 

Cauf. n.f A cheft with holes in the top, 
to keep fiih alive in the water. 

» Phillips's Wirldof Words • 

Caught, parti dp. pojf. [from To catch ; 
which fee.] 

Cavia're. n.f [the etymology uncer¬ 
tain, unlcfs it come from garum, Lat. 
fauce, or pickle, made of fifti faked.] 

The eggs of a fturgeon, being falted and made 
up into a mafs, were fiift brought from Conftan- 
tinopfe by the Italians, and called caviare. 

Gr rev's Mu fa urn. 

Cavi'er. n.f A corruption of caviare • 
See Catsup. 

To CA'VIL. v. n . [caviller, Fr. cavil - 
lari, Lat.] To raife captious and frivo¬ 
lous objections. 

I ll give thrice fo much land* 

To any well-defcrving friend; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me. 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Sbakffpeare's Henry IV. 

My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy 
To cavil in thi courfe of this contraft. 

Sbakijpeare's Henry VI. 
He cavils firft at the poet’s infifting fo much 
upon the effefts of Achilles’s rag-:. 

Pope's Notes on the Hied. 

To Ca'vil. v. a. To receive or treat with 

objections. 

Thou didft accept them: wilt thou enjoy the 
goud. 

Then cavil the conditions ? Paradife Lft. 

Ca'vil. n.f [from the verb.] Falie or 

frivolous objections. 

Wifer men confidcr how fubjeft the beft things 
have been unto cavil, when wits, poflcflcd with dif- 
dain, have fet them up as their mark to (hoot at. 

Hooker • 

Several divines, in order to anfwcr the cavils of 
thofe adverfaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations. Swift. 

Cavilla'tion. n.f [from cavil.] The 
difpofition to make captious objection ; 
the practice of objecting. 

1 might add fo much concerning the large odds 
between the cafe of the eldeft churches in regard 
of heathens, and ours in refpeft of the ehurch of 
Rome, that very cavillation itfelf fhould he fa- 
tUficd. Hcckcr. 

Ca'ville r. 
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Ca*v rLLER. n. f. [ cavillater , Lat.] A 
man fond of making objettions ; an un¬ 
fair adverfary ; a captious difputant., 

The candour which Horace (hem, is that which 
diftinguUhes a critick from a caviller-, be declares, 
that he ia not offended »* little faults, which may 
be imputed to inadvertency* Ad Jijo n s Guardian. 

There is, 1 grant, room ftill left for a caviller to 
mifrcprelcnt my meaning. 

At ter bury's Preface to bis Sermons. 

Ca'villingly. adv. [from cavilling. ] 
In a cavilling manser. 

Ca'villous. adj. [from cavil.] Unfair 
in argument; foil of objections. 

Thole perfons are faid tq be cavillovt and un¬ 
faithful advocates, by whole fraud and iniquity 
juftice is deftroyed. Ay fife. 

CAVIN.n.f [French. In the military 
art.] A natural hollow, fit to cover a 
body of troops, and confoquently faci¬ 
litate their approach to a place. DiB. 

Ca'vity. n.f. [ cavitas , Latin.] Hollow- 
nefs ; hollow j hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free paflage of breath, 
vocalized through the cavity of the mouth ; the 
laid cavity being differently jhaped by the poftures 
of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder's Elements sf Speech. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm build¬ 
ing t even the cavities ought not to be filled with 
rubbilli, which ia of a yeriih'ng kind* 

Dry den's Dedication to JEndd. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in 
the feverai cavities of the fkull. Addifon's SpeB. 

An inftrument with a froall cavity , like a finali 
fpoon, dipt in oil, may fetch out the (tone. 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

If the rfmofpberc was reduced into water, it 
would not make an orb above thirty-two feet deep, 
which would foon be fwallowed up by the cavity 
uf the lea, and the deprefled parts of -the earth. 

Bentley. 

Cauk. n.f. A coarfe talky fpar. 

* Woodward. 

Ca'uky. adj. -[from cauk.] A white, 
opaque, cauky fpar, foot or pointed* 

Wood<ward on FoJJils. 

Caul. n. f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

i* The net in which women indole their 
hair; the hinder pan of a woman’s cap. 

Ne fpared they to ftrip her naked all 5 

' Then when they had dclpoH’d her tire and caul. 
Such as flie was, their eyes might her -behold. 

Spenfer. 

Her head with ringlets of-her hair is crown'd. 
And in a/golden caul the curls are bound. 

Dry den's JEneid. 

2. Any kind of fmall net. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought into a caul of packthread. 

Grew's Afufteum . 

3. The omentum; the integument in 
which the guts are inclofed. 

The caul ferns for the warming the lower belly, 
like an apron or piece t»f woollen cloth. Hence a 
certain gfadiatour, wfiofe caul Galen cut out, was 
fo liable to fuffer cold, that he kept his belly 
conftantly covered with wool. — R a y. 

The bcaft they then divide, and disunite 
The ribs and limbs, obfervantof the rite : 

On thefe, io double cauls involv'd with art. 

The choiceft morfels lay. Pope's Odyffey. 

Caul i ferou s.adj. [from caulis, a (talk, 
and /era, to bear, Lat.] A term in bo¬ 
tany for fuch plants as have a true (talk, 
which a great many' have not. 

Ca'uliflower. n.f. [from caulis, Lat. 
the (talk of a plant.] A fpecies of cab- 

bagi. 
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Towards the end t>f the month, earth up your 
winrer plants and fallad herbs; and plant forth 
your cauliflowers and cabbage, which were Town in 
Auguft* Evelyns Kalendar. 

To Caulk. See fo Calk. 

To Ca'uponate. v. n. [caupono , Lat.] 
To keep a victualling-houfe ; to fell 
wine or victuals. DiB. 

Ca'usable. adj. [from caufo, low Lat.] 
That which may be caufed, or effected 
by a caufe. 

That may be miraculoufly effected in one, which 
is naturally caufable in another. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ca'usal. adj. [ caufalis, low Lat.] Relat¬ 
ing to caufes 1 implying or containing 
caufes. 

* Every motion owing a dependence on prere¬ 
quired motors, we (Tan have no true knowledge of 
any, except we would diftin&ly -pry into the whole 
method of caujal concatenation* 

Glanvilie's Scepfls Scientiflca. 

Ceiufal propofitions are, where two propofitions 
are joined by caujal particles 5 as, houfes were not 
built, that they might be deftroyed; Rehobgam 
was unhappy, becanfe he followed evil counfel. 

Watts's Logick. 

Causa'lity. n.f. [ caufalstas , low Lat.] 
The agency of a caufe; the quality of 
caufing. 

As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in 
them all, in his very eflence, as being the foul of 
their cau/aHriest and the efientiai caufe of their 
exigences* Bmon^s Vulgar Erruurs. 

By an unadvifed trantiliency from the effect to 
the remoteft Caufe, we obferve not the connexion, 
through the interpofal of more immediate catfa- 
bties. Glanvilte's Scepjis. 

Ca'usally. adv. [from caufal.] Accord¬ 
ing to the order or feries of caufes. 

Thus may it be more caufetlly made our, what 
Hippocrates affirmeth. Brian's Vulgar Errours . 

C a us action, n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] 
The a& or power of caufing. 

Thus doth he fometimes delude us in the con¬ 
ceits of ftars and meteors, betides their allowable 
a&iont, aferibing cffc&s thereunto of independent 
camfatwn. Brown's Vulgar Errours• 

Ca'usative. adj. [a term in grammar.] 
That exprefles a caufe or reaJon. 

Causa'tor. n. f. [from caufo , low Lat.] 
A caufer ; an author of any eftedL 

Demonftratively underft&nding tfifc Simplicity of 
perfection, and the invitible condition of the firft 
caufator. it was out of the power of earth, or the 
arcopa^y of hell, to work them from it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CAUSE. n.f. [caufa, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effe&s any 
thing ; the efficient. 

The wife and learned, amongft the very hea¬ 
thens themfdves, have all acknowledged foroe firft 
caufe , whereupon originally the being of ail things 
dependeth; .neither have they otherwife fpoken 
of that caufe, than as an agent, which, knowing 
what and why it worketh, obfemth, in working, 
a moft exafk order or law. Hooker. 

Butterflies, and ether flies, revive eafily when 
they feem dead* being brought to the fun or fire; 
the caufe whereof is the dift'ulion of the vital (pirit, 
and the dilating of it by a little heat. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cacfe is a fubftance exerting its power into ait, 
to make one thing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The reafon ; motive to any thing. 

The reft Ihall bear fome other fight. 

At caufe will be obey'd. Sbaktfpearc . 

So great, fo eonftant, and fo general a pratV.ce, 
muff needs have not only a caufe , but alfo a great, 
a eonftant, and a geneial -cauje, every Way com- 
roenfuratc to fuch an tiieU* Semi. 

igitized by Microsoft 
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Thus, royal Sir! to fee you landed here. 

Was caufe enough of triumph for a year. Dry dm. 

./Eneas w 'ring flood : then afk’d the cauflj 
Which to the ftream the crowding people draws* 

Drydea • 

Even he, 

Lamenting that there had been caufe of ennrty, 

Will often wifti fate had ordain'd you friends. 

Rtnog. 

3. Reafon of debale; fubjefl of litigation. 

J O naadnefs of difeourfe, 

That caufe fets up with and again ft thyfelf I 
Bifold authority. Sbakefpeare. 

Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge 
righteoufly between every man and his brother, ^ 
and the ft ranger that is with him. Deuteronomy • 

4. Side ; party; ground or principle of 
a&ion or oppoiltion. 

Ere to thy caufc y and thee, my heart inclin’d. 

Or l-.»?» to party had feduc’d my mind. ‘Tickdf. 

To CAA’fi: . v. a. [from the noun.] To 

effect as an agent; to produce* 

Never was man whofe apprehenlions are fober, 
and by a penfive infpeflion advifed, but hath found 
by an ifceliftibk neceflit^one everiafting being, all 
for ever cavflng, and all for ever fuftaining. * 

, Raleigbm 

It is neceflary in fuch a chain of caufes to afeend 
to and terminate in fome firft, which (hould be 
the original of motion, and the caufo of ail other 
things; but itfclf be caufld by none. South. 

She weeping a(k'd,in thefe her blooming years. 
What unforefeen misfortune caus'd her care. 

To loath her life, and ianguiih in defpair 2 

Drydcrfs Fables. 
Things that move fo fwifr a* not to ailed the 
frnfes diftindlly, and fo caufe not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move. Locke • 

Ca'uselesly. ad*u. [from caufclcfs. ] 
Without caufe; without reafon. 

Human ia^s are not toJae broken with fcandal, 
nor at all without reafon; for lie that does it 
caufdefly, is a defpifer of the law, and undervalues 
its authority* *1 aylor's Holy Living • 

Ca'u&bless, adj. [from caufe.] 

1. Having no caufe ; original in itfelf. 

Reach th* Almighty’s facred throne. 
And make his caufelefs pow’r, the caufe Of all 
things, known. Blackmorc'n Creation. 

2. Wanting juft ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth yplight. 

And love avow’d to other lady late, 

Thar, to remove the fame, I have no might; 

To change love cauftltfs t is reproach to warlike 
knight. • Spenfcr s Fairy SQuien. 

And me and mine threats not with war but death; 
Thus cazfelefs hatred endlcfs is uneath. Fairfax. 

Th* caufelefs diflike, which othfis have conceiv¬ 
ed, is no lutheient reafon for us to forbear in any 

rfece. Hooker . 

. As women yet who apprehend 
Some fiidden caufe of cauje,efs fear. 

Although that teeming caufo take end, 

A fluking through thur limbs they find. Waller. 

Ala? ! my fears arc j.utjcUJs and ungrounded, 
Faotaftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Dirh. 

Ca'user. n. f. [from caufe.] He that, 
caufes ; the agent by which an effect is 
produced. 

His whole oration flood upon a (hort fiaTntion, 
what was the cav fer of this rarramorphoJis. Siduey • 

Is not the caufer of thefe time!c£> deaths 
As bl imeful at the executioner ? Slakefpeare. 

Abftinence, the apoftle determines, is of no 

* other rial value in teiig.on, than a> a minifterial 
e iufer of moral ftFrlU. Rtgtis. 

Ca'usey. J/r. f \chaufjce, Fr* This 

Ca'useway. 



ftVi d, by a falfe notion of 
its etymology, has been lately written 
cauftway.] A way raifed and paved; a 
way raifea abqve the reft of the ground. 

To Shuppim the let Came forth weftward by rhr 
cav, ty. 1 Clron. xx” . i6. 

The 
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The other way Satan went down* 

The eaufeway to hell-gau. Milton. 

But that broad eaafeway will jpreft your way. 
And you may reach the town by noon of day* 

Dryden. 

Whole cauftwoy parts the Tale with lhady rovn ; 
Whofe ieiti the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 

Ca'ustical. 1 adj. [xnt/na^-] Epithets 
Ca'ustick. j of medicaments which 
deftroy the texture of the part to which 
they are applied* and eat it away, or 
burn it into an cfchar, which they do 
by extreme rainutends, afperity, and 
quantity of motion, that, like tnofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the fo- 
lidc, and change what they are applied 
to. into a fubftaxtce like burnt flefti ; 
which, in a little time, with detergent 
t drafting, falls quite oft, an-id^aves a 
vacuity in the part. $>ttincj. 

If extirpation be (ate, the b cduKy will be by 
eaufiical medicines, or efcarotick®. fVijeman's Surg . 

1 propoftd eradicating by efcaroticks, and began 
•with a caufick (tone. 11 H r ifentan*s Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and nxtift, abounding per- 
hapc with caufick, aftringcnt, and coagulating par- 
a ticks* Arhntbnot. 

C a'ustick, a. / A burning application. 

It was a tendernefs to mankind, that introduced 
corrofives and caujlichs 9 which are indeed but arti¬ 
ficial fires. Temple. 

The piercing cauficks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 
Err.t ticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. 

Garth. 

.CA'UTEL. n.f \caut$la, Lat.] Caution ; 
fctuple: a word diftiied. 

Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmirch 

The virtue of hi* will. Sbaktfjxart. 

C a'u t b lou s. adj. [cauttleux, Fr. ] 

,1. Cantipus; wary; provident. Notinufe. 

Palladio doth wiifb, like a cautckus aitifan, that 
the inward walla might bear fomc good (hare in the 
burden* * fVottcm. 

Wily ; cunning; • treacherous. 

Of themfeives, for the moll part, they art fo 
cauteLus and wily headed, efpeciadly being men of 
fo fmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow fuch 
fubtilties and fly ihifis* Spevjcr cn Ireland. 

Y our fon 

■ V 5 Till or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautehms baits and practice. Sbakfpcare. 

Ca'utelpusly. adit, [from cautclous.] 
S. Cunningly; flily; treacheroufly. Not 
in ufe. / 

All preton an courts, if any of t$e parties be laid 
_ afksp, under pretence of a retirement, and the 
ether party doth cauulovjly get the ftart and ad¬ 
vantage j yet they will fet back all things in flattt 
guo print. Bacon's fVdr with Spain. 

a. Cautiouily; warily. 

The Jews, not refolved of the (ciatica fide of 
Jacob; do cautcloujly 9 in their diet, abftairf from 
noth* Brown. 

: C a u te RI x a't iok » #.f [ from cauterize .] 
The aft of burning flefti with hot irons, 
or cauitic medicaments. 

They require, after canter usation 9 no fuch ban- 
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thereby you need to fear intercept 

’ 


> Ca'utei.izi. nr. a . [cauUrifrr* Fr.j To 
burn with the cautery. 

For each true word a blitter, and each falk 
Be canteruLmjr to the root’d* th* tongue, 
Ccnfumingjt with fpeaking. Sbakrfpeart. 

No marvel though cantharidei have fuch a cor- 


rofive and coat ending qu aliry-; for there 
other of the infefta.liut is brad of a dull 


Bacon'* Natural Ujlvy, 


The defign of the cautery It to prevent (he canal 
from doling ; but the operators confefs, that, in 
perfons ca%tensui 9 the tears trickle down ever 
after. Sharp's Snrgery. 

CAUTERY, n.f. [mi* arc.) 

Cautery is cither aftual or potential; the firtt is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with cauftick 
medicines. The a&v*t cautery is generally ufed 
to ttep mortification, by burning the dead parts to 
the quick; or to (fop the eftufioa of blood, by 
fearing up the veflel*. Quincy. 

In heat of fight It will be neceflary to have your 
aftual cantay always ready ; for that will fecure 
the bleeding arteries in a moment. fVifnran's Snrg . 

CAUTION.#./ [caution 9 Fr. cautio , Lat.] 

I . Prudence, as it refpefts danger; fore- 
light; provident care; warinefs again ft 
evil. 

a. Security for. 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, 
at might allure with as much aiTursnce as worldly 
matters bear. Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him 
part of Baccharia for caution for his dtfburfexncnts. 

Hovel. 

The parliament would yet give his majefty fuf- 
ficient caution that the war fhould be profecuted. 

Clarendon. 

He that objefts any crime, ought te give caution, 
by the means of furetics, that he will perfevere in 
the protecution of fuch crimes. Ay tiff* t Par ergon. 

3. Provision or fecurity againft. 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of govern¬ 
ment, the mott dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off. L'EJlrange. 

4. Provrtionary precept. 

Attention to the fore mentioned fymptoms af¬ 
fords the Left cautions and rules of diet, by way of 
prevention, Arbutbuot. 

5. Warning. 

Te Ca'ution. <v. a. [from the noun.] 
To warn ; to give notice of a danger. 

How (ball our thought avoid the various (hare ? 
Or wifdom to our caution'd (oul declare 
The diffcrent (hapes thou pleafeft to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to dettroy ? Prior. 

You caution'd me againft their charms. 

Bat never gave me equal arms* Swift. 

C a'u tionary. adj. [from caution.] Given 
as a pledge, or in fecurity. - 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of yonr keeping it. Sou theme. 

Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Briu'j } 
Has the enemy no cautionary towns .and fea-ports 
to give us for fccuring trade ? Siv\ft. 

Ca'utious. adj. [from cautsts, Lat.] 
Wary; watchful. 

Be cautious of him; for he is fometimea an in- 
co nit ant fever, becaufe he hath a great advantage. 

Swift • 

Ca'utiously. ad*v. [from cautious.] In 
an attentive, wary manner; warily. 

They know how fickle common lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ'd ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 

Dry den. 

Ca'utiousness. u. f. [from cautious 
,WatchfuInefs ; vigilance ; circurafpcc- 
tion; provident care; prudence with 
refpeft to danger. 

I could not but approve their generous con- 
ftancy and tautiofnefs. Ving Charles. 

We fhould always aft with great cauthufntfs and 
circumfpeftion, in points where it is not impoffibk 
that we may be deceived. Addijon, 

To Caw. *». n. [taken from the found.] ; 
To cry as the rook, raven, or crow. 

Ruttet-pated choughs, many in fort, - 
Riling and tawing at the gun*s report. Sbokcfp.' 

A walk of aged elms, io very high, that the 
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rooks end crows upon the tops feem to be cowing 
in another region. Addijon. 

The rx)k, who high amid the heughi. 

In early fpriag, -hw airy city builds. 

And ccafirlefi caws. ‘Tbamfon's Spring . 

To CEASE, w.u. [etffir, Fr. ctjfo, Lat.J 
tw To leave off; to flop; to give over; to 
defift: with from before a noun. 

Th%lives of all, who ccafc from combat, fpaie ; 
My brother's be your mott peculiar care. Dry den. 

2. To fail; to be extinft; to pafs aMdy. 

The poor man (hall never ceafe out of the land* 

Deuteronomy. 

The foul being removed, the faculties and ope¬ 
rations of life, fenfe, and intetkftion, ceafe from 
that moles corporea > and are no longer in it. 

Haig's Origin of Mankind* 

3. To be at an end. t 

But now the wonder ceafes 9 fince I fee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Drydcm* 

4. To raft. 

The minifters of Chrift have ceajed from their 
labours. Spratt. 

To Cease. *v. a. To put a flop to; to 
put an end to. 

Importune him for monies: be not ceas'd 
With (light denial. Shakefpeart. 

You may (boner, by imagination, quicken or 
(lack a motion, than caife or ceafe it; as it iseaficr 
to make a dog go (lower, than to make him (land 
(till. • Bat n's Natural Hi fiery. 

Ceafe then this Impious rage. Milton . 

But he, her fears to ctaf * 9 
Sent down die noeck-eyed peace. Milton* 

The difeord is complete, nor can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dr yd. 

Cease, n.f. [from tbe verb.] Extinftion; 
failure : perhaps for deccafc. 

The ceafe of majefty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What's near it with it. Sbakefpeere . 

Ce'aseless. adj. [from ccafc.] Inceftant; 
perpetual; continual; without paufe ; 
without flop ; without end. 

My gu Uriels blood muft quench the ceafelefs fire. 
On which my endlefs teats were boot tel* (pent. 

Fairfax. 

All theft with ctafelejs praife his works behold. 
Both day and night. Milton • 

Like an oak 

That ftands fecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceafelefs roar; arid only (beds Its leaves. 
Or matt, which the revolving fpring reftores. 

Philips. 

Ce'city. n.f. [r-r« 7 ji/,jLat.] Blindnefs; 
privation of fight. 

They are not blind, nor yet diftinftly fee; there 
is in them no cecity , yet more than a cecutiency a 
they have fight enough to difeem the light, though 
not perhaps to diftinguiib objefts or colours. 

Browns Vulgar Errouru 

Cecu'tiency. n.f [ceecutie 9 Lat.] Ten¬ 
dency to blindnefs; cloudinefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than * 
cecutiency. Bronvn 's Vulgar Errours. 

CE'DAR. M. f. [ cedrus , Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thofe of the pine tree# and many of them pro¬ 
duced out of one tubercle, refcmbling a painter's 
pencil \ it hath male flowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote uiftance* from the fruit on the fame tree. 
The feeds are produced in Urge cones, fguamofe 
and turhinated. The extenfion of the branches is 
very regular in cedar trees; the ends of the (hoots 
declining, and thereby (hewing their upper furface, 
which is conttantiy cloathed with green leaves, fi> 
regularly, as to appear at a difta tee like a green 
carper, and, in waving about, make an agreeable 
profpeft. It is furprifing that this tree has not been 
more cultivated in England ; for it would be a great 
ornament to barren bleak mountains, even in Scot¬ 
land, where few other trees woujd grow; it being a 
native of Mount Libanus, where the (now con- 
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moft part of the year, Maundrel, In his 
Travels, fays, he meafiited ooe of the largeft cedars 
on Mount Libanos, and found it to be twelve yards 
fix inches in circumference, and found. At about 
five or fix yards from die ground, it was divided 
into five limbs, each of which waa equal to a great 
tree. The wood l this famous tree is accounted 
proof againft the putrefaction of animal bodies. 
The faw-duft is thought to be one of the fecrets 
ufed by the mountebanks, who pretend to have 
the embalming myftery. This wood is tifo faid 
to yield an oil, which is famous for preferring 
hooks and writings; and the wood ia thought by 
Bacon to continue above a thoofand years found. 

Miller. 

I muft yield my body to the earth: 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 

V/hofe arras gave flieiter to the princely eagle J 
Under whofe fisade the rampant lion flept; 

Whofe top branch overpeer'd Jove’s fprrading tree, 
And kept low flirubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

Sbakefteare. 

C e'd r i n E • adj. [ cedrimes , Lat.] Of or 
belonging to the cedar tree. 

To CEIL. v. a. [calo 9 Lat.] To overlay, 
or cover, the inner roof of a building. 

And the greater houfe he ceded with fir-cree, 
which he over-laid with fine gold. % Ctromelet. 

How will he, from his houfe ceiled with cedar, 
be content with his Saviour's lot, not to have 
where to lay his head ? Decay of Piety. 

Ce'iling. [&om w/.] The inner 

roof. 

Varnith makes eeilbtgs not only (bine, but 1 aft. 

Bacon. 

And now the thicken’d ficy 
Like a dark ceiling flood} down rufil’d the rain 
Impetuous. ' Mikotfs Paradift Loft. 

So when the fun by day, or mooo by night. 
Strike on the pofififd brafs their trembling light. 
The glitt’ring fpedes here and there divide. 

And caft their dubious beaus from fide to fids: 
How on the walls, now on the pavement play. 
And to the ceiling flalh the glaring day. Dryden. 

Celandine, k. f. [ cbelidoneum , Lat.] 
A plant. 

T he fwallows ufe eelamUm^ the iinneteuphragia. 

More. 

Ce'iaturi, u.f. [a?lot nr a, Lat.] The 
art of engraving, or entting in figures. 

To CEXEBRATE. <v. a. [celebro, Lat.l 

i. To praife; to commend ; to give praife 
to; to make famous. 

The fongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of 
poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. 

Addijem. 

I would have him read over the celebrated works 
•f antiquity, which have flood the left of fo many 
different ages. . Addifon. 

a. To diftinguHh by folemn rites; toper- 
form folemnly. 

He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the 
f ahb arh . : iMcccatm . 

On thefeaft-day, the father cometh forth, af.er 
divine fervicc, into a large room, where the feaft 
Is celebrated. Bacon. 

3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, 
whether of joy' or forrow. 

This paufe ot po- v’r tis Ireland’s hour to mourn j 
■While England cclebratet your fife return, Dryden. 

Celebr action, n.f. [from celebrate.] 

j. Solemn performance j folemn remem¬ 
brance. 

He laboured to drive forrow from her, and to 
halien the celebration of their marriage, Sidney. 

He fiiall conceal it. 

While you are willing it fhail come to note } 

What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. Sbakefpeart. 

During the celebration of this holy facramenc, you 
Attend earneiUy to what is done by the prieft. 

'Jaylor. 
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2. Praife; renown ; memorials 

No more fhail be added in this pit xe, his me¬ 
mory deferring a particular celebration , than that 
his learning, piety, and virtue, have been attained 
by few. Clarendon. 

Some of the ancients may be thought fomxtimes 
to have ufed a lefs number of letters, by the €</r- 
bratton of thole who have added to their alphabet. 

Holder $ Elements of Speech. 

Celb*brtou8. adj . [celeber, Lat.] Fa¬ 
mous ; renowned; noted. Not in ufe. 

The Jews, Jerufalem, and the Temple, having 
been always to celebr ions j yet when, after their 
captivities,,they wete defpoiled of their glory, even 
then the Aflyriant, Greeks, and Romans, ho¬ 
noured with facrifices the Moft High God, whom 
that nation worihipped. Grew. 

Crle'briously. ad<v. [from celebrious.] 
In a famous manner. 

Csle'bkiou8nbss. u.f. [from celebrioutS] 
Renown; fame. 

CftE'BRiTY. n.f. [celebritas, Lat.] Pub- 
lick and fplendid tranfa&ion. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great mag¬ 
nificence. Bacon. 

Cels'riace. u.f A fpecies ofparfley; 
it is alfo called turnip noted celery . . 

Celebrity. *. f. [celeritas 9 Lat.] Swift- 
nefs; fpeed; velocity. 

We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a 
wonderful celerity of difeourfe : for, perceiving at 
the fir ft but only fome caufe of fufpicion, and 
fear left it flioald be evil, they are prefently, in 
one and the Crlf-fame breath, refolved, that what 
beginning footer it had, there is no pofEbiticy it 
fhould be good. Hooker. 

His former cuftom and practice was ever full of 
forwardoefe and celerity to make bead againft them. 

Bacon. 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fwiftfecne flies, 
In motion with no lefs celerity 
Than that of thought. Sbokefpcarc. 

Three things concur to make ap^rcuffiongreat; 
the bignefs, the denfity, and the celerity of the body 
moved. Digby. 

Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, 
even without encrcafing its celerity , heats, becauie 
a deafer body is hotter than a rarer. 

Arbus boot on Aliments. 

Ce'lERY. *• f A fpecies of parflej ; 
which fee. 

CELE'STIAL. adj. [ celeftt , Lat.] 

1. Heavenly; relating to the fuperiour 
regions. 

There ft ay, until the twelve celejlial figns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shah. 

The ancients commonly applied celejlial deferip- 
tions of other climes to their own. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

t. Heavenly ; relating to the bleffed date. 

Phy that fad note 

I nam’d my knell, whilft I fit meditating 
On that celejlial harmony 1 go to. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Heavenly, with refpeft to excellence. 

Canft thou pretend defire, whom ze.il inflam’d 
To worihip, and a pow’r celejlial nam’d ? Dryden. 

Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celejlial iweet, with godlike grace. Pcpe. 

Cfle'stial. n.f [from the adj.] An 
inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus alfable and mild the prince precedes. 

And to the dome th’ unknown celejlial leads. Pope, 

Cele'sti ally. ad*v. [from celejlial .] In 
a heavenly manner. 

To C e l e's t 1 f y . *v. a. [ from cekjlis , Lat. ] 
To give fomethino- of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Not ufed. 

We Ihould affirm, that all thing! were in all 
things, that heaven were but earth terrefirified, 
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and earth but heaven ceUflificd, or that each parf 
'above had influence upon its affinity below. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Ce'lsacr. adj. [notTua, the belly.] Re¬ 
lating to the lower belly. 

The blood moving flowly through the cdiack 
and mefenterick arteries, produces complaints. 

Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Cr'libacy. u. f [from Calebs* Lat.] 
Single life ; unmarried Rate. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but 
their frequent marriages; for they look on celibacy 
as an- accurfed ft ate, and generally are married be¬ 
fore twenty. Speffatcr. 

By teaching them how to carry themlclves in 
their relations of hufi>ands and wives, parents and 
children, they have, without queftion, adorned.the 
gotpe), glorified God, and benefited man, much 
more than they could have done fo the devouteft 
and ftri fie ft celibacy* Atterhury . 

Ce'libate. n.f [calibfltut, Lat.] Sin¬ 
gle life*. x » 

The males oblige- themfelvei to celibate, a«4 
then multiplication is hindered. Graunt. 

CELL, n.f [ cella , Lat.] 

1 • A fmall cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells ; 

In each fome aflive fancy dwells. Prior . 

How bee* for ever, though a monarch reign. 
Their fep’rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a reli¬ 
gious peribn. 

Be'tides, (he did intend confeffion 
At Patrick's cell this ev’n j and there flie was not. 

Sbakejpearu 

Then did religion in a laiy cefl 9 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 

3. A fmall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 

4. Any fmall place of refidence; a cot¬ 
tage. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Milton's Par. Loft. 
For ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and I ^together dwell. Prior* 

In cottages and lowly cells 
True piety neglclted dwells ; 

Till call’d to neav’n, its native feat, 

_ 'Wheie the good man alor.a is great. Sorter*. 

j. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, 
or matter of different forts, are lodged ; 
common both to animals and plants. 

Quincy , 

Ce'llar. n. f [crfla, Lat.] A place 
under ground, where flores and liquors 
are repofited. 

If tius fellow had lived in the time of Cato, 
he would, for his punifhment, have been confined 
tQ the bottom of a cellar during his life, 

Peacbam on Drawing. 

Cb'lla&age. n.f [from cellar.] The 
part of the building which makes th* 
Cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow In the cellarage. 

S hake!peare. 

A good afeent makes a houfe wholcfome, and 
givea opportunity for cellarage. 

Mortimer's Hvjbandry. 

Cb'llarist. n.f [cellarius, Lat.j T he 
butler in a religious houfe. D/&. 

Ce # llular. adj . [ cellula, Lat.] Confift- 
ing of little cells or cavities. 

The urine, insinuating itfelr amongft rhe neigh¬ 
bouring mufcles, and cellular membranes, deftroy- 
ed fbur. Sharp's Susgety. 

CE^L6i ru d e. n.f. [celfitudo, Lat.] Height. 

Di&. 

CE'MENT. n.f. [cameninm, Lat.] 

1. The matter with which two bodies are 
made to cohere, as mortar or glue. 

O 0 Your 
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Your templet burned in thtar y® UI 

frachiin confined into an aufte’s Shak^p. 

There is a causal compounded fiour f 
of «a, and ftoaes powdered) that bccoroeth hard 
as marble* Baev* ■ 

•You may fee divm pebbles, and a cruft of craw* r 
or Rone between them, at hard as the pebbles 

tbemfetee*. & ML 

The foundation was made of rough ftone, join? i 
together with « noil firm umtnt $ sipon this was 
bid another layer, confiding of fmall ftonesand 
c.ment. 9 r # Arbutbn* op Ct» * • 

2. Bond of union in fnendfhip. 

Let not dte peace of fiftue, which it fet 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 

T«* keep it buitded, be the ram to batter* Sbak. 

What cement fiiould unite* heaven and earth, 
light and darkneft f GlanviUc. 

Look over the whole creation, and you fhall fee, 
that the band oc cement 9 that holds together all the 
parts of thit great and glorious fabrick, is gratitude. 

South. 

To Cbme'nt. <v. a. [from the nonn.] To 
unite by means of fomethinginterpofed. 

But how the fear of ns 
May cement their ditifioru, and bind op 
1 he petty difference^ we yet not know. ShaksffH 
Liquid bodies have nothing t ocement them | they 
are all' loofe and incoherent, and in a perpetual 
flux x even an heap of (and, or fine powdoy will 
fuffer no hollownefi within them, though they'be 
dry fubfiances. Burnet'x ‘Theory of the Birth . 

Love with white lead cements his wings j 
W hite lead was lent U| to repair k 

Two brtgbteft, brittlrft, earthly things, 

A V*y*» face, and chma ware. Swift, 

T* CemeNt. *v. ft* To come into con¬ 
junction to cohere. ! 

When a woui^d is xecfcnt, and the parts t>f .it 
are divided by a i ham inftrument, they will, if 
bdd Inciefe conta& for fome time, reurite by in* 
ofcuUtioo, and cement like one branch of a tree 
ingrafted On another. Sharp's Surgery. 

CeI d b'nter. n.f. [from cement .] A per- 
fon oy thing that unites in fociety. 

Cod haviilg defigned man for a foci able crea¬ 
ture, fu mi filed him with language, which was to 
be the great instrument and cementer of lociety. 

Lxke. 

Cementation. n,J. [from cement The 
ad of cementing, or uniting with ce¬ 
ment. 

Ce'metiry. n.f. [ifoifwjl^iw.] A place 
where the dead are rqpofited. 

Tbe fouls of the dead appear frequently in rc- 
wffeWrt, ‘drtd borer “about ‘Ae places where their 
bodies are buried, as (fill hankering about their 
old brutal pftcafurcs, and defiring again to enter the 
t body* Addtftn. 

Cen, and CT k, denote kinsfolk : (0 Cinulpb 
is a hdlp to tils kindred; Cine helm , a 
prote&or of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, die 

* defence of his kindred ; Cinric, power¬ 
ful in kindred. Gibfon . 

Ce'natory. adj . [from etna, to fup, 

* Lat.] Relating to fupper. 

The Romans walked, were anointed, and Wore 
a cetmtery garment; and the fame was pra&ifed by 
them. Browns Vulgar Emurt. 

Cem ob i't 1 c al. adj. [ku^ and ££fK] 
Living in community. 

They hsve multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, eremitical and umbilical, and nuns. 

Stit/ingflset, 

CeNotafh. if f, [«i»^ and ra?Q*.] A 
monument for one buried elfcwitere. 

Prbm, to whom the ftory was unknown. 

As dead deplor'd hit metamocphos’d (bn» 

A cenotaph his name and title kept, 

And HeGor round the tomb wftn all his brothers 
wepu Drjdn's Fables. 
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The A AtniiDSi when they loft any men *t fea, 
railed a ttuotaph, or empty monument. 

Notes cu the Odyffiy. 

Censi % n ,f [cemfisr, Lat.] Poblickratc. 

^ e fee what floods of treafure have flowed into 
Ru jofc by that adtion { fo that the eenfs , or rates 
ef Chriftcndom, are raifed fince ten times, yea 
twenty times told* Bacon. 

To per- 
from in- 


v. a. [tHcenfor , Fr.l 
odours : contia&cu 



be Salii fing, and cerfc his altars round 

With Saban Ittoke, their heads with poplar bound. 

Dry Jen, 

Grineua was near, and call a furious loo^ 

On fhe fide altar, cens'd with iacrcd frnoke. 

And bright with flaming fires. Dry den. 

CeNse*. n.f. [encenfoir, Fr.] 

1. The pan or vefiel in which inceufe is 
burned. 

Antoninus gave Piety, In his money, like a 
_ ay yfth a confer before an altar. 

Peacbem on Drawing, 

Of incenfe clouds. 

Fuming from golden cenjcrs , hid the mount* Melt. 

2* A pan in which any thing is burned; 
fire-pan. 

Here's fnip, and nip, add cut, and flift, and 

flufii. 

Like to a cenfer in a barber** (hop. Sbakefpeare, 

Cension, n.f, \c9nfi0, Lat.] A rate, an 
afiefijnent. 

Cod intended this cmfion only for the blefled 
Virgin and her fon, that Chrift might be born 
where he Should. Ifall. 

Cb'nsor. n,f, [ cenfor , Lat.] 

1. Au officer of Rome, who had the power 
of corre&iug manners. 

2. One who is given to ceufurc and ex¬ 
probation. 

IlLnatur’d cenfert of thd prefect age. 

And fond of ail the follies of the paft. Rofcoimnor. 

The moil fcvere cenjor cannot but be pieafed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 
fame time, be could have wifhed, that the mafter 
of It had been a better manager. Drydcn. 

Ce nso 4 r i an. adj. [from csnfor."\ Relating 
to the cenfor. 

As tbe chancery bad the pretorian power for 
equity, to the ftarchamber had the ctnforton power 
for offences under the degree of capital. Bacon. 

Censo'rious. adj, [from cenfor .] 

1. Addicted to cenfure; feVere; full of 
invefti ves. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pufe, 
but what is intemperatdy rigid ? no xeal t£ be Ipi- 
ritual,but what is cenfcrious, or vindicative? Sprat, 
O let thy prefence make my travels light! 

And potent Venus (hall exalt my name 
Above the 1 umours bf cenfor tom fame. Prior. 

a. Sometimes it has before the obje&of 
1 reproach. 

A dogmatic at fpirit incline^ a mya to be ctnf+~ 
ri us of his neighbours. IVatts on tbe Mind* 

3. Sometimes on, 

lit treated ail hi* inferiour* of the clergy with 
a npfl fanfhfied pride; was rigoroufly and univer- 
fally cinfancy 1 upon all his brethren ol the gown. 

* * ' Swift. 

Censo'r iovsly. ad<v. [from cenforious.] 
I n a fcvere refletting manner. 

Censo'r 100sness. n.f. [fro^a cenforious .] 
Difpofition to reproach; h\bit of re¬ 
proaching. 

Sournefs of difpofition, and rudeneis of beha¬ 
viour, cenjorhufneft and fipifter interpretation of 
things, all crou and difitfitful humours,render the 
converfation of men grievous and uneafy to one 
another* ^fiUofon. 
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Censorship, n.f. [from cenfer.J 
t. The office of a cenfor. 

2. The tima in which the office of cenfor 
is born. 

It was brought to Rome In the tenfocjbip of 
Claudius. Ews’i Vulgar Er s, 

CeNsurable. adj. [from cenfure.} Wor¬ 
thy of cenfurc ; blaraeable ; culpable. 

A tTnall miilake may leave upon tbe mind the- 
lading memory of having been taunted for fotne- 
thin^ cenfutahle. L-kc. 

Ce'nsurableness. m. f [from cenfor a- 
bleJ] Blamemblencfs ; fitnefs to be cen- 
iured. • * - 

CE'NSURE. n.f [ cenfura 9 Latin.] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greateft of tbefe days 
To 'fc spe my cerfaixj not expefl ptaile. Pefe* 

2. Judgment; opinion. 

MaJam, and you, my filler, will you go 
To give your ccttfuret in this weighty bufinefe ? 

Sbakcfpcdrt* 

3. Judicial fontence. 

To you, lord governcmr. 

Remains the cenfure of this hellffit villain* Sbak. 

4. A fpiritual punilhment inflifted by fome 
ecdefiafUcal judge. Aylijfc'i Parer gen. 

Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder me 4 ica« 
ments, ufe that ftroager phyfick, the cenjures of 
the church. UamMond- 

To Cb'nsure. a . [cenforer, Fr.] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like ccnfurmgs and delpifing* havu embit¬ 
tered the fpirits, and whetted both the<ongues and 
pens qf learned men one againfl another. Sanderfin. 

2. l*o condemn by a judicial fentence. 

Ce'nsure^. n.f. [from cenfurc.] Hethac 
blames ; he tnat reproaches. 

We muft not flint 
Our neceflary aftions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers. Sbak. Henry VIII. 

A flatefman, who u poffeftof real merit, fiiould 
look upon his political cenfurers with the fame 
neglefl that a grod wiiter regards hit criticks. 

Addifottm 

Cent. n. f. [centum, Lat. a hundred.J A 
hundred; as, five per cent, that is, five 
in the hundred. 

Ce'nxaur. n.f. [centaurus, Lat.] 

1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be com¬ 
pounded of a man and a horfe. 

Down from the wsift they are centaurs , though 
women all above. Sbakefpcare, 

The idea of a centaur has no more falsehood us 
it than the nime centaur • X:eke. 

2. The archer in the zodiack. 

The cbeariefs empire of the Ccy 
To Capricorn the Centaur archer yields. Ybemjcn. 

Centaury, greater and left, [centaur 
um .] Two plants. 

Add pounded galls, and rofcs dry. 

And with Cecropian thyme ftrong feented centaury» 

Vrydau 

Ce'ntenary* n.f [centenarius , Lat.] 
The number of a hundred. 

In every centenary of yean from the creation, 
feme fmall abatement fiaooM have been made. 

1 Hakcwill on Providence. 

Centesimal, n. f. [centefimus, Lat.] 
Hundredth ; the next ftep of progreffion 
after decimal in the arithmetick of frac¬ 


tions. 

The neglt& of » few centtfonah in the fide of 
tbe cube, would bring it to an equality with the 
cube of a foot. Arhutbnot on Coins. 

Cbntifo'liovs. adj. [from centum and 
folium, Lat.] Having an hundred leaves. 
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«Cb wtiotd*. n.f. [from centum and pesA 
A poifonous infea in the Weft Indies, 
^ommonly called by the Englifh forty 

CE'NTO. n.f r ento, Lat.] A compofi- 

tion formed by joining fcraps from other 
authors. 

It is quilted, as it were, out of flireds of divers 
poets, fuch as fcholars call a cento. Garden's Rem. 

If any man think the poem a cento, our poet 
viU but have done the fame in jell which Boileau 
did In earned. Advn liftmens to Pott'x Dunciad. 

Central, adj. [from centre. \ Relating 

* t( J 5^^ * containing the centre; 
placed in the centre, or middle. 

There h now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in 

™ :i ntraI . V** ° r fi * Jwge at to give reception 
to that mighty mala of water. 

' TT • . , „ Woodward*t Natural Bi&ore. 

Umbriel, a dnfley melancholy fprite, 

I>own to the central ear th, his proper feene, 

^epairs. . Popt's Rape of the Loci. 

CE ntrauy. adv. [from central .] With 
regard to the centre. 

Though one of the f«t mod Commonly bears 

the weighty yet the whole weight reds centrally 
upon tr. r\ j J 

CE'NTRB. [„*,,**, Lat0 Themid- 

die, that which is equally diftant from 
ail extremities. 

TIk Wn. themfdrej, the pl a „ rts , ao(J 

Centre, 

Obftn. degree, priority, and place* SboMpcorc. 

+ *5 a * ,e ** of a round body all ©t 

52 - “iSl'iK 

fo Ce NT an. *>. [from the noun.] 

I. I o place on a centre; to fix as on a 
centre. . ■ * 

n 5* h i “? tred > and other turn'd ’ * 

Round through the vaft profundity obRurel JUSft 

• 10 collect to a point. * 

By ‘ fto^ h l00k ’ t,;d thoo «’ ht » care, *tii 

Thy joy* are rmrerrf all in me -done. pu- 

A B * ’? ke * ri *”« e J1 tlK! w«M o»cr, jn j 

draw m all that wide air and chcamJerence of fin 

OSm * Cm,re '' *" hi .* ow * breaft. Swt. 
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U imwiden*, regardful of thy own, 
nofc thought* are centred on thyfclf alone! ZJr* 1 . 
T* C. 3 NTRE. V. n. “* 

"f 0,1to "PO* on; a* bodies 

when they gain an equilibrium. 

Where there i, no vifible truth wherein to emtre 

wide a* meu’f fancies, am, may wander’ 

2 . To be placed in the midft or centre’ ' 

At God In heav’n 

J? centre, yet extends to all; fo thou, 

rccei Vft from all thofc orb,. Aft/,,,,,. 

3. to be colle&ed to a point. 
O^h^L h0pC V° U *** in D,omtdc > I*/ down; 

Our hopes mud centre on ourfelm alow. Dry den. 

W.n^, CO T° n a «!“wMg«naili of the body 
will at length centre m him, who appears fijicerelv 

to aim at the common benefit. Aturbnn 

J* w « attefted by the vtdblc centring of *ii t ? t * 

C T a! c K. adj. [from ce.tr,.] Placed u! 
tiic centre. 

Some, that have dc^er digged in mine than J, 
Ce " TR \ VV .«*■ [from centrum arrf j 

^ ,. at *J Havang the quality acquired 
by booses m motion, of •* - 

the centre. 


receding from 




deferfbed- an hyperbola, by changing the 

x for «- . c 44 

: " \ l {rom and 

Irat-3 Having a tendency to the 
centre; having gravity. 

The dirtflio* o? to, force, whereby the plarier, 
rerolre in their orbits, j* towards their cut., • 

tire in 5 rrf rC A °V ay , be VS;y pt °P wly ca)leiJ *ttrac- 
tne, in reff.cfl of die central body ; and ctmripe- 

tat, m tefpea of the revolving body. Cbf m . 
t-E NTRr.l 

SE'jtTay. J bee sentinel. 

Assisi ssassss." 

r*, Centv'pl.cate. rr. 

'“?* °[ “d Lat.] To make 
f. landre<1 fo,d » to repeat a hundred 

tiinCS v . " '*■ •' 

v ; a. Icfnttfc, Lat.]' 
To divide into hundreds. f 

Centuria'tor. n.f [from century A A 

vdSiS 1 * given to hiftorians, whoudiitin- 

gmU times by centuries; which is ve- 

rerady the method of ec.cleiiatii c nl hii- 
toiy. 

c.»r U '.,o„. jhJBCSys 

miinary officer among the Romans, who 
commanded an hundred menr r at 

one ThJ <*> J°» *—A mo* royal 

biUcted in the wtotmnmeht, and to be’on S 

ci-wrmT* r . . »■ 

* / , . *•/ Lai!l 

i. A hundred: ufuallv employed to fpe- 

cify Ume; as, the iecond ttntury. 

~.«-‘x srssi ysi 

- - ciiOD i‘.» 

A id now time’* whiter feries b hernr , ^ 

; . h i'” fof ‘fta*l fm-jothly run. Drrfm. 
fcei ■ 'll. n o° f aie ^ c<1 *' t h greater num- 

bAop often end.J In the r„ irtyr. ’ T. J l 

l~ i fon,etlmjs nfed frjip'y for ahun- 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Ro- 

ST ^ ^ ^ Vta -to cm T > 

When with wood leiy?s and weeds I\ e if«^j 
ms grave. 

And on it faid a century of pray’rj. 

Such av I can,, vice o’er/ M weep and J- a *. 

C Tlh « A® names of men, 

which figmfie, a ihip or veflel, fuch as 
tiiofe that the Saxons landed in. G'bfm 

ar"- 

CE ifmnJ ,C,: ; That Width 

« medicinal to the head. 

hi Sf' h f Ci m * <litin f • -« alt fuch as attenuate Ac 

in a f m i? P W ' th ^rfdri'Iiten^dTppld 

in a cefbaltck balfam. 

CERASTES. n . f [v., Ja ^ ( .] A fcrp ;;; 

having horns, or fuppofed to have them. 

bcorpiand af,. r and amphiftena dir*4 

n ‘ft* b " ' •!»/ ‘ - t »n4 . . , d^ae, , ',/y ,, 
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: • "V i- > nai. way. Ant. 

dteme m de of wax, which, with oil, or 

feme folter fubHartce, makes a confif, 
tence fofter than a plafter. 

Ce [caret, us, Lat.] W^J. 

covered with wax. * * 

r. CERE. % *. [from fm , Lat. wax ] 
To wax. J 

U° pi r“ ^ flt!n "W> « nredft, A/ 
ttwne tnread «red, about h4f an inch rn>m 
the Cdg24 or me bps. ^jjn. 

^.E RE fci L. „./ [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of 
the brain. 

In the head of man, the brfe of the brain and 

I ZtzoZ^' ° ! tbe WholC <ku11 ' is fet P- ra,S '‘ w *■- 

* - * Dtrkam . 

r? E w t° th * f i>C t fro,n cere and cloth - ] 

L oth fmeared oyer with glutinous mat-r 
ter, ufed to wpuu^s and bruifes, 

1 he anoent Egyptian mummies were ihrouded 
in a number of folds of line, uefmear^wlth 
eums, in manner of cerecloth, 2W 

C J Rt M E ,vy. p./ [f rom rrre, Lat. wax.] 
Cioths ^pped ln niched wax, with 
which dead bodies were infolded w 
they were embalmed. 

Let fot not burft in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, he wfed in earth. 

Have b jrft their cerements ft SlMtcce. 

CBRfeMO NiAL. adj, [from ctrtmonyA 

X. Ktlaung to ceremony, or outward rite; 
ritual. ’ 

Wbat mockery;wiD it be, J 

r * A ![f^ridextoomi when th* pricB/attend. 

wPSi'S T”** rite* of ma riagel SbaK 
We »wc to Carry u trom rhe band to the heart, 

to improve a coiemcnial nicety into & lubttantijl 

" IC toodci of civility into the realities 
of religion. e .l 

taI “ flWft y tIut external ceremoHat 
worflH^. that was among the Jew s. Stilling fleet. 

2. Formal; obfervant of old forms. 

* JPh inonftroui, fuperftitious puritan, 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man, 

th °a with enquiring tye* 

The ulk and gold he wears. 

With dumb pride, and * fef formal face, 

J JSi J? 0 ?** ! A duJ1 ceremonial track, , 

With Jove s embroidfr’d coat upon his back. 

CebemoW. n.f. [from ceremony, f”' 

i. Outward form; external rite; pre- 
fcriptive formality. * 

rj-.r T' y “ ndl , non ** «'dd make it prudent 
for the clergy to rltcr the certmcninl, or any indif¬ 
ferent part, would.be a refolution in the legilW 
ture tojrevent new fe£t*. {L 

n ° rd , er for nte * and forms in the 
Koixum church. 

Ceremo'n,ALNESS, n.f [f rom eeremo- 

niaL J Th f quality of being ceremonial; 

^ ovei>much ujfe of ceremony. 

Ceremo'n i °v9. adj . [from ceremony A 
i. Confuting of outward rites, 

Under a dirterent economy of religion. Cod was 
wolft f " d “ ° f ^ ' hd ' * nd P*tt of hi. 

x . Fail of ceremony ; awful. 

i u the facrifice, 

uTj rTh"off ’ ? ol T n ' #nd unea,thI y 

11 A * 1 f . h offcnn K f Sbdkefpeare. 

rUenuve to outward rites, or preierfo- 
live formalities. r 

You are too fisnfeJcfi obftiratc, my lord s 
1 ot» cerqnankus and traditional. Shake fpe art . 

4. Civil; according to the ft rift rules, tf 
civility; formally refpctlfuj. 
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TWj lave a ftt of rmwsafces phrafes, dut nic 

through all racks and degree* *w»°ng them. 

Addifin's Guardian. 

5. Obfervant of the rules'of civility. 

Then let us tike 1 ceremonious leave. 

And loving farewel, of our fever al friends. Sbakqp. 

6 . Civil and formal to a fault. 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he 

would needs accompany me fomc miles in my way* 

Sidney. 

Ceremoniously. *d<v. [from ceremoni¬ 
ous.] In a ceremonious manner; for¬ 
mally ; refpeftfully. 

Ceremtnumfiy let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of die boufe# 

Shakfpeart. 

CbremoNiousness. *. f [from ceremo¬ 
nious.] Addiftednefs to ceremony ; the 
ufe of too much ceremony. 
CE'REMONY. at. f [< ceremonia , Lat.] 

1. Outward rite; external form in reli¬ 
gion. 

Bring her up to die high altar, that ike may 
The faertd ceremonies paruke. ^Spenfer. 

He it fuperflitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fanufy, of dreams, and csremsnku Shnkejp. 

Difrobe the Images, 

If yon find them deck’d with cercmoiy. 

a. Forms of civility. 

The faucc to meat it ceremony | 

Meeting were bare without it. Shaktfpeare. 

Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach other* 
not to ufe them again, and Co dimisuih refpeft to 
himfrlf. * Bacon. 

3. Outward forms of ftatc. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony t 
What kind of god art thou, that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worshippers ? 

Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 

Shaktfpeare. 

A coarfer place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not. 

Where greamefs was (hut out, and highnefs well 
forgot. Dry dent Fables. 

Ce'rote. IT,/.. The fame with cerate\ 
which fee. 

In thofe which are critical, a certfc of oil of 
olives, with white wax, hath hitherto ferved my 
purpofe. Wifnnan. 

CE'RT^IN. adj . [certus, Lat.] 

1. Sure ; indubitable ; unqueftionable ; 
undoubted; that which cannot be quef- 
tioned, or denied. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which can¬ 
not be denied without obftinacy and folly. 7 i llotfon. 

Thu tba mind is equally certain of, whether 
theft idea* be more or left general. Locke. 

2 . Rcfdved; determined. 

However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confort with thee. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. Undoubting ; put paft doubt. 

This form before Alcyone prcfrnr, 

T o mike her certain of the (ad event. Dry den. 

4. Unfailing ; which alwfiys produces the 
expefted effeft* 

1 have often wiflied that I knew al certain a re¬ 
medy for any other diftemper. Mead. 

5. Cendant ; never failing to be; not ca- 
fual. 

Virtue, that direfts our ways 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praife. Dryi. 

6. Regular; fettled ; dated. 

You (hall gather a certain rate. Exodus. 

Who calls the council, ftatei a certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way y 
. Pope. 

The preparation for your fuppeT mews your ctr- 
tain hours. Con on. 
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j. In Bn indefinite fenfe, feme; as, a cer- 
taim man told me this. 

Hew bad foever this fa/hion may juftly be ac¬ 
counted, certain of the fame countrymen do paft 
far beyond it. Carew's Survey. 

Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Sbakjpczre. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of fevcral 
bignefles, which, for the matter of them, (hould 
be tractable. Wilkins * 

Ce'rtai nly. ud*v. [from certain.] 

1. Indubitably ; without queftion ; with¬ 
out doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot 
be fecured, can be much left fo by any private at¬ 
tempt. Decay of Piety. 

WbakprecWe colle&ioft of fimple ideas jmc defty 
or frugality ftand for, in another's ufe, 11 not fo 
certainly known. Locke. 

2. Without fail. 

Ce'rtainness. it. f. [from certain.] The 
fame with certainty . 

Ce'rtaintt. n.f [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainly is the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of our idea*. Locke. 

2. Exemption from failure; as the certc&Aty 
of an event, or of a remedy. 

That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do ; for certainties 
Or are pad remedies, or timely knowing. 

The remedy then born. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Regularity ; fettled date. 

Ce'rtes. ad<v. [ certes , Fr.] Certainly; 
in truth ; iu footh: an old word. 

Certes , Sir Knight, you’ve been too much to 
blame, 

Thu9 for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame, 

Whofe living hands immortalis'd his tame. Spey. 
For, certes , thefe are people of the Ifland. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Certify our authors are to blame. Hudibras. 

CertTficate. n.f. [ certificat , low Lat. 
he certifies.] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give 

notice to another court of any thin 
done therein. Cowell 

2. Any teftimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good a* a protec¬ 
tion. VEflnrgt. 

I can bring certificates that I behave myfelf fo- 
berly before company. jiddijon. 

To Ce'rtify. <v. a. [certifier, Fr.] 

1. To give certain information of. 

The Englifti ambaftadoura returned out of Flan¬ 
ders from Maximilian, and certified the king that 
he was not ta hope for any aid from him. Bacon. 

' Thi* is defigned to certify thofe things that are 
confirmed of God’s favour. Hammond's Fund am. 

2. It has ^before the thing told, after the 
perfon told; as, I certified you of the faft. 

CERTIORARI, n. f. [Latin.] A writ 
ifiuiug out of the chancery, to call up 
the records of a caufe therein depending, 
that juftice may be done; upon com¬ 
plaint made by bill, that the party, 
who fecks the laid writ, hath received 
hard dealiug in the (aid court. Cowell. 
Ce'rtitudb. n.f. [certitudo, Lat.] Cer- 

freedom from doubt; infaliibi- 
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dtrecnftratUfly or any other way of confequenw^ 

Grew's Cojmologia Sanar 

Ce'rvical. adj. [ cervicaltj, Lat.] Be* 
longing to the n«dc. 

The aorta, bending a little upwards, fends forth 
the cervical and axillary arteries; the reft, turning 
down again, forms the defeending trunk. Cbeync • 

Cerulean. 1 adj. [car ulcus, Lat.] Blue; 
Ceru'leous. J fley-coloured. 

It afforded a (elution with now and then a light 
touch of fley colour, but nothing near fo high as 
tiie ceruleous tinfiure of filver* Boyle*. 

From thee the faphire folid ether takes. 

Its hoe crmJean. Tbmforfs Summer. 

CfiRULi'ricx. adj. [from ceruueus.] Hav¬ 
ing the power to produce a bl ue colour; 

The (Several fpecles of rays, a* the rubifick, ccr 


taiuty; 


lity of proof. 

They thought at fit ft they drtam’d 3 for ’twas 
offence 

With them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Dry den. 

There can be no majus and minus in the cer¬ 
titude we have of things whether by mathemauck 
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lifick, and others, are feparated one from another 

Greets 

CERITMEN. n. f. [Latin.] The wax or 
excrement of the ear. 

Ce'ruse. n.f. [certifies, Lat.] White lead* 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of 
a white colour; whence many other things, re- 
fembling it in that particular, are by chymifts 
called ccrufe ; as the ceruje of antimony, and the 
like. Quincy. 

Cksa'rean. adj . [from Cafar .] 

The Cefarean left ion is cutting a child out of 
the womb, either dead or alive, when it cannot 
other-wife be delivered. Which circumftance, it 
is faid, firft gate the name of Cmfar to the Roman 
family fo called. Quincy. 

CESS. nf. [probably corrupted from cenfei 
fee Cense ; though imagined by Junius 
to be derived from faifire , to feiae.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a 
place, rated according to their property. 

The like cefs is alfo charged upon the country 
feme times for vi flu ailing the foidiert, when they 
lie In garrifen. Spinferm 

2. The aft of laying rates. 

3. [from cefie, Fr.] It feems to have been 
ufed by Shakefpeare for bounds or limits* 
though it (land for rate, reckoning. 

I pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s laddie, put a few 
flocks in the point j the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all cefs. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

To Cess. <v. a. [from the noun.] To rate ; 
to lay charge on. 

We are to confider how much land there ia in 
all Ulfter, that, according to the quantity thereof, 
we may cefs the faid rent, and allowance ifiuing 
thereout. Spenfer m Ireland. 

To C ess. q/. it. To omit a legal duty. See 
Cessor. 

Cessation, n.f [ceffatie , Lat.] 

1. A flop ; a reft. 

The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by 
cfiat ion from labour, and by reforting to church. 

Hayward* 

True piety, without ceffition toft 
By theories, the praftick part Is loft. Denham* 

2. Vacation; fufpenfion. 

There had been a mighty confu(ion of things, 
an in (kit option and perturbation of the ordinary 
courfe, and a effusion and fufpenfion of the laws 
of nature. Woodward's Natural Hfiery* 

The rifing of a parliament Is a kind of efianon 
from politicks. Addifon's Freeholder. 

3. Ena of action j the flats of ceafing to 

aft. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being 
poured out to that which ia mixed with an ucid, 
raifrth an effervefcence; at the cejjatien of which, 
the falts, of which the acid was compofed, will be 
regenerated. Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

4. A panfe of hoftUity, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in 
Ireland were diverted, I was Entreated to get them 
feme refpite, by a tfiotim • K*rg Charles. 
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CESSATIT, n./. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
the perfon, againft whom it is brought, hath, for 
two years, omitted to perform fuch fen-ice, or pay 
fuch rent, as he is obliged by Jus tenure ; and hath 
not, upon his land • tenement, fufficient goods 
or chattels to be di (trained. Cowell. 

Cessibi'lity. n.f. [from cedo , cejjitnt , 
Latin.] The quality of receding, or giv¬ 
ing way, without refinance. 

If the fubje& ftrucken be of a proportionate 
ceffhifity, it feems to dull and deaden the (broke ; 
whereas, if the thing ftrucken be hard, the ftroke 
Items tolofe no force, but to work a greater efleft. 

Digby m the Soul. 

Ce'ssibie. adj. [from cedo, cejfum , Lat.] 
Eafy to give way. 

If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo ea£ly 
f. as without difficulty the ftroke can divide 



r then it enters into luch a body, till it has 
fpent its force. Digby on the Soul. 

Ce'ssion. n.f. [cejfion, Fr. cejfio, Lat.] 

1. Retreat; the aft of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome refinance, 
either in the air or the body percufled j for if there 
be a mere yielding, or ctjfon, it produced) no (bund. 

Bacon 'x Natural JdifUry. 

2. Refig nation; the adl of yielding up or 
quitting to auother. 

A parity in their council would make and feeure 
the beft peace they can with France, by a cejfon of 
Flanders to that crown, in exchange for other pro* 
vinces. Tempi*. 

Ce'ssion art. adj. [from ceffion.] As, a 
ttJJionarj bankrupt, #ne who has deliver¬ 
ed up all his effects. Martin . 

Ce'ssment. n.f. [from ctfs.] An afieff- 
ment or tax. Did* 

Censor, n.f. [from ceffo , Lat.] 

In law, he that ceafeth or neglcdbeth fo long to 
perform a duty belonging to him, as that by his 
cefs, or ceiling, he incurreth the danger of law, 
and hath, or may have, the writ ceffavit brought 
ugainft him. Where it it faid the tenant cefteth, 
fuch phraie is to be underftood as if it were faid, 
the tenant edTeth to do that which he ought, or 
is bound, to do by his land or tenement. Cowell. 

CE'STUS. n.f. [Latin.] The girdle of 
Venus. . 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not fo much as her own cefius. 

Addif ns Speflater. 

Ceta'ceous. adj. [from ette, whales, 

1 Of the whale kind. 

Such ft flies as have lungs or refpiration are not 
without the wesson, as whales and cetaceous ani- 
®als. Brown i Vulgar Ernurs. 

He bath created variety of tbefe cetaceous fifties, 
which cooverfe chiefly in the northern Teas, whole 
whole body being encompafled round with 'a co¬ 
pious far or blubber, it is enabled to abide the great- 
«fl cold of the fea-water. Bay on the Creation. 

C faut. A note in the fcafe of nraiick. 

Gamut 1 am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paflion, 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C fans f that loves with all affeCt im. Shakefpeare. 

CH has, in words purely Englifh, or fully 
naturalized, the lound of tfh ; a peculiar 
pronunciation, which it is hard to de¬ 
scribe in words. In fome words derived 
from the French, it has the (bund of fb, 
as chaife ; and, in fome derived from 
the Greek, the found of k, as cboltrick. 

Ghace. See Chase. 

Chad. n. f A fort of fifli. 

Of round fi(h there are brit, fprat, whiting, 
/W, e-ls, rongar, millet. Carcw's Sur-o, ofCenno. 

Ts CHAFE. v. a. [eebauffer, Fr. J 


Lat 
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1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, 
and fell to rub and chafe him, till they brought 
him to recover both breath, the (errant, and 
warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her (kin. 

Fairy S{ucen. 

Soft, and more foft, at ev’ry touch it grew ; 
Like pliant wax, when chafng hands reduce 
The former mafs to form, and frame to ufe. pryd. 

2. To heat by rage or hurry. 

Have I not heard the fea, puff’d up with winds. 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat ? Shalt. 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than (how 
New fall's from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did 

grow; 

Whofe feent fo chaf'd the neighbour air, that you 
Would furely fwear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling. 

4. To make angry ; to inflame pafllon. 

Her interccffion chafd him (o. 

When (he for thy repeal was fuppliant. 

That to dofe prifon he commanded her. Sbakefp. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thole, 
who were refolved to live or die together. 

Sir John Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the 
heat of youth and indignation, againft his own 
people as well as the Rhodians, he moderated him- 
fdf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of his 
foldiers. Knclles's Hifiary of tbt Turks. 

This chafd the boar ; his no ft ri Is flames expire. 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To Chafe. *u. n. 

1. To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave ; 
to boil. 

Therewith he *gan full terribly to roar. 

And chafd at that indignity right fore. 

Spenfer's Huh. Tale. 

He will not rejoice lo much at the abufe ofFal- 
ffaff, as he will chafe at the do&or’s marrying my 
daughter. Shakefpeare. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes , who frets, or where confpircrs are. 

Shakefpeare * 

How did they fume, and ffamp, and roar, and 
thafe 9 

Afcd fwear!—not Addifon himfelf was fafe, Fepe. 

2. To fret againft any thing. 

Once upon a raw and guffy day, 

The troubled Tyhtx chafing with his (bores. 

Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

The murmuring furge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Sbakefp, King hear. 

Chafe, n.f. [from the verb.] A neat; 
a rage ; a fury ; a pafllon; a fume ; a 
pett ; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was fpeaker of the 
parliament, with his wifdoro and eloquence he 
fo crofted a purpofe of cardinal Wolfey’t, that the 
cardinal, in a chafe , Cent for him to Whitehall. 

Camden's Remains. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe. 
And flaring furioufiy on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudibras. 

Chafe-wax. n.f An officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 


for the feaHn? of writs. 


Harris. 


ig 

Ch a'per. n.f. [ceapop, Sa£ kewer, Dut. j 
An infe& ; a fort of yellow beetle. 

Cha'fer r. n.f. A forge in an iron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into complete 
bars, and brought to perfection. Phillips . 

CHAFF, n.f [ceap, Sax. kaf \ Dutch.] 

1. The hoiks of corn that are fep&rated 
by threfhing and winnowing. 

We (hall be winnow'd with (o rough a wind. 
That ev’n our corn (hall feem as light as chaff 9 
And fe ood from bad find no partition. Shak.fi. IV. 

laifized by Microsoft C 
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Fie a fore with inftm&ion (houU be join’d ; 

So Like the coi n, and leave the cb^behind. Dtyd. 

He fet before him % fack of wheat, as it had’ 
been juft threlhed out of the (heaf; he then bid 
him pick oue the chaff from among the corn, and 
lay it afide by itfelf. Spc&oSor. 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 

To CHA'FFER. <v. n. [kauffen, Germ, 
to buy.] To treat about a bargain 5. to 
haggle 1 to bargain. 

Nor rode hirafelf to Paul’s, the publick fair. 
To chaffer for preferments with his gold. 

Where bifhopricks and finecures are fold. 

Dry den t Fables* 

The chaffering with difienters, and dodging 
about this or t’ other ceremony, is bnt like open¬ 
ing a (ew wickets, and leaving them a-jar. Swift. 

In difputes with chairmen, when your matter 
fends you to chaffer with them, take pity, and tell 
your matter that they will not take a farthing 
lefs. Swift. 

To Chauffer. <v. a. [The aftive fenfe is 
obfolete.] 

l_To buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs In which churchmen were fet. 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenfer. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. 

Fairy Qvetn. 

Cha'fferer. n.f. [from chaffer .] A 
buyer j bargainer ; purchafer. 

Chauffern. n.f. [from tfehauffer , Fr. 
to heat.] Aveflel for heating water. Did. 

Cha'ffjlji y. n.f. [from chafferf\ Traf- 
fick ; the praftice of buying and felling. 

The third is, merchandise and ebaffery \ that 
is, buying and felling. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

C H a'f finch, if. f. [from chaff and I finch.] 
A bird fo called, becaufe it delights in 
chaff, and is by fome much admired for 

its fong. Phillips's World of Words. 

The chaffinch , and other final! birds, are inju¬ 
rious to fome fruits. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Cha'ffless. adj. [from chaff.] Without 
chaff. 

The love I bear him. 

Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you 
Unlike all others, ebafflefs. Shakefpean's Cymbdine. 

Cha'ffweed. n • f. [gnaphtdistm, Lat.] 
An herb, the fame with cudweed \ which 
fee._ 

Cha'pfv. adj. [from chaff. ] Like chaff; 
full of chaff; light. 

If the ftvaws be light and chaffy , and held at 
a reafonable diftance, they will not rile unto the 
middle. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The moft flight and chaffy opinion, if at a great 
remove from the prefent age, contracts a venera¬ 
tion. Glanville. 

Cha'fincdish. n.f. [from chafe and 

ft <?*A 3 A veflel to make any thing hot 
in ; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin in equal quantities, whether it will endure the 
ordinary fire which beliingeth to chnfingdijbet , pof- 
neu, and (uch ocher fih« r veflcls. 

Bacon's Fly feel Remains. 

Chacri'n. n.f. \chagrine, Fr.] Ill hu¬ 
mour; vexation; fretfulnefs; peevifh- 
nefs. It is pronounced Jhagreen. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 

. That lingle a£l gives half the world the fpleen. 

Ftps. 

I grieve with the old, for fo many additional 
inconveniencies and chagrins , more than their 
(mall remain of life feemed deflined to undergo. 

^ Feme's Letters• 

To Chagri'n. *v. a. [chagriner, Fr.]To 

vex S 
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; to pat out of temper; to teize; 

to make uneafy. 

CHAIN, u.f. [chain *, Fr.] 

x. A feries of links fattened one within 
another. 

And Pharaoh took off hit ring, and put it upon 
J jfephs hand, and put a gold chain about hit neck. 

Genefit, xli. 41. 

X. A bond ; a manacle ; a fetter; fomc- 
thing with which prifoners arc bound. 

Still in conflraint ycur fuff'ring fex remain 1, 

Or bound in forma], or in real chains • Pop*. 

3. A line of links with which land is mea¬ 
sured. 

A furveyor may at foon, with hit chah r, mca- 
lore out infinite Ipace, n a philosopher, by the 
quickeft flight of mind, reach it ; or, by thinking, 
comprehend it. backs, 

4. A feries linked together, as of caufes 
or thoughts; a fucceffion ; a fubordina- 
tion. 

Thofit fo mi flake the Chriflian religion, at to 
think it is only a chain of fatal decrees,*to deny 
all liberty of man’r choice toward good or evil. 

Hammond. 

As these is pleifure in the tight exercife of any 
faculty, fo efpccially in that of right reifoniog i 
•which is ftill the greater, by howjnuch the confo- 
quenccs are more clear, and the chains of them 
»•■• re long. Runet's Theory of tbs Earth. 

To Chain, *v. a* [from the nouh.] 

5. To fatten or bind with a chain. 

Thry repeal daily any wbolefome efhbUfbcd 
againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatute* 
daily to chain up and reft rain the poor. 

Shaiefpeare's Coriolanos. 
The mariners he shamed in his own galleys for 
fflaves. Ksutfet* 

Or march’d I chain'd behind the hoftile car. 

The viftor*s paflime, and the fport of warl Prior. 

They, with joint force opprefiion chaining, fet 
Imperial juftice at the helm. Thom Jon. 

To enflave; to keep in flavery. 

The monarch was ador'd, the people chain'd. 

Prior. 

This world, *tii true, 
v: at made for Caefar, but for Titus too: 

And which more bkfl f who chain'd his country, 

fay. 

Or he whofe virtue figh*d to lofe a day ? Pope* 

3. To keep by a chain. 

The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven 
chained , and the tallies full of ordnance, and 
flroogly manned, durfl not attempt to enter. 

KnoUes's Hijicry of the Turks, 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 
And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Sbakcfpeart* 

Chapin pump. % f. [from chain and 
pump.] A pump ufed in laigc Englilh 
vefiels, which is double, fo that one rifes 
as the other falls. It yields a great 
quantity of water, works eafily, and is 
eafily mended; but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a difagreeable 
noife. Chambers. 

It »■ not long Cnee the An king of the top- 
mail, a wonderful great eafe to great Clips, both 
at tea and in harbour, hath been deviled ; toge¬ 
ther with die chainsunp, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble. 

Raleigh's Efjayi. 

In a'inshot. u.f. [from chain and /hot.] 
Two bullets or half bullets, fattened 
together by a chain, which, when they 
fly open, cut away whatever i* before 

in lea fights, oteentuaev a buttock, the brawn 
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of the thigh, and the calf of the let, art torn off 
by the cbainfbu , and fpUntert. WiJemaiCiSurgery. 

Chapin wore. n. f. [from chain and 
wwi.] Work with open {paces like 
the links of a chain. 

hjets ofchecfuerwoik, and wreaths of chainwcrk, 
for the chapiters which were upon the tops of the 
pillars. 1 Kings. 

CHAIR, u.f. [chair, Fr.] 

1. A moveable feat. 

Whether thou choofe Ccrvantfi* ferious air. 

Or laugh and fliake in Rabelais' eafy chair, 

Or prahe the court, or magnify mankind. 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. 

’ Pope. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a Angle perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat 
for a Angle perfon, without a back. Watts's Logick. 

a. A feat of juftice, or of authority. 

He makes for England, here to daim the 
crown.— 

—Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead ? Sbakefpea^e's Richard III. 

If thou be that prir.ccly eagle’s bird. 

Show thy defeent by gazing ’gainft the fun ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fly; 
Either that’s thine, or elfe thou were not his. 

Sbakcfpeart. 
The honour’d gods 

Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 
'Supply wi|h wormy men. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Her grace fat down to reft awhile. 

In a rich chair of ftace. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIli. 

The committee of the Commons appointed Mr. 
Pym to rake the chair. Clarendon. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, eld Latinus fate. Dryd. JEn. 

3 * A vehicle born by men ; a fedan. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 

And view with fcom two pages and a chair. Pope. 

Chairman, n£f [from chair and man.] 

1. The prettdent of an aflembly. 

In ailemblics generally one perfon is chofen 
chairman or moderator, to keep the feveral fp takers 
to the rules of order. Watts. 

2. One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 

Oneelbows him,one juftles in the thole; 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman'% pole. Dryd. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatieuc to be freed ; 
Thqfe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
I nft ca d of paying chairmen, run them through. 

Swift, 

Chaise, u.f [chafe, Fr.] A carriage of 
pleafure drawn by one horie. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have laid the 
chaife of government; for a chaife is driven by rhe 
perfon that fits in it. Adaifon. 

Ch ALCo'c RAPHER. ar.y^ [p^aX* oyf>aQ&, 

of p£*Xx©*, brafs, and y^atpu, to write 
or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 

Chalcography, n.f. [%oX*oy^afi«.] 

Engraving in brafs. 

Cha'ldbr. ~}u.f Adry Englifh mea- 
C h a'l d ron . > fure of coals, confifting of 

r. j thirty-fix bufhels hcaprd 
up, according to the foaled bufhcl kept 
at Guildhall, London. The chaldron 
fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. 

Chambers. 

Ch a'l ice. n. f [calic. Sax. calice, Fr. 

cahx , Lat. ] 
i. A cup; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot. 

And, ihat he calls for drink. I'll have prepar’d him 
A cl a. ice for the nonce. Shakefpearc. 

z. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed in 
aft 3 of worfhip. 

Ail the church at that time did not think cm* 


Cha'uoron 
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blematacal figures unlawful ornament* cf caps if 
chaTices. Stilling/ret. 

Ch a'l iced. adj . [from calix , Lat. the cup 
of a flower.] Having a cell or cup: ap¬ 
plied by Sbakefpcars to a flower, but 
now obsolete. 

Hark, hark \ the lark at heav'n’s gate flogs. 
And Phorlras 'gins a rift, 

His ftcedt to water at thefe fprings. 

On ehaiic'd flowers that lies. Shakefpeare, 

CHALK, u.f [cealc, cealcrran, Sax. 

calck, Wclfh.] 

Chaht is a white fertile, ufually reckoned a ftone, 
but by fome ranked among the boles. It is ufed 
in medicine as an abforbenr, and is celebrated foe 
curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all rhe ftones of the altar as chalk 
ftones, that are beaten in funder. Ifaiab. 

Chalk is of two forts; the liard, dry, ftrong, 
chalk, which is heft for lime; and a foft, unfluous 
chalk, which Is beft for lands, bccauft it eafily 
diflblvea with rain and froft. Mortmur. 

With chalk I firft deferibe a circle here. 

Where thefc ethereal fpirits muft appear. Dryden. 

To Chalk, •v. a . [frora the noun.] . 

1. To rub with chalk. 

The beaftly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town. 

And flails and fhopbonrds in vafl fvarrae. 

With new chalk'd bills and rufty arms. Hudibras. 

2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a fecond chalk* 

Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceftry, whole grace 
Chalks fucceflours their way. Shakefpeare. 

His own mind chalked out to him the jult pro¬ 
portions and meafures of behaviour to his fellow- 
creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at lea ft have chalked 
out a way for others, to amend ray errours in a 
like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls with r 1 the compafs here chalked 
out by nature, very punctually. 

Woodward*s Natural Hip ry . 

Chalk-cutter, u.f [from chalk and 
cut.] A man that digs chalk. 

Shells, by the teamen called chalk egg9, arc-dug 
up commonly in the chalk-f its, where rli chalk, 
cutters drive a great trade with them. Woodward. 

Chalk-pit. *,f [from chalk and fit .] 
A pit in which chalk is dug. See 
Chalk-cutter. 

C H a'l k y. adj . [from chalk. ] 

1. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk. 

As far as 1 could ken the chalky cliffs, 

When from thy fliore the tempeft beat us hack, 

I flood upon the hatches in the florin. Sbakefp • 

That bellowing heats on Dover's chalky cliff. 

Rowe. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too 
fretting. Bacon. 

To CHALLENGE, v. a. [chalenger, Fr.] 

1. To call another to anfwer for an offence 
by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king. 
And,nephew, challeng'd you to Angle fight. Sbak. 

2. To call to a conteft. 

Thus form’d for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 1 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. 

I challenge any man to make any pretence 
power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible or 

. poffible. Locke. 

3. To accufe. 

Many of them be fuch h fels and fcatterlings, 
m that they cannot eafily by any flieriff be gotten, 
when they are chalUr-ged for any fuch fa£t< 


Sp infer on Ireland. 
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Were the grscM perfon of our Banqno prefent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindncfs. 

Shakrfpear 

, [In law -3 To objefl to the impartiality 
of any one, [§ec the noun.] 

Though only t veC « are fworn, yet twenty-fc i 
are to be leturndr, to fopply the defers or w.j c 
of appearance of thofe that are challenged off* 1 r 
make default. Rak . 

To claim as due. 

lhac divine or^cr, whereby the pre-eminent- 
of chiefeft acceptation is by the bell tilings wor, 
tbily challenged. ° Honker, 

Which of you, lb all vre fay, doth lore os moil ? 
That we our largeft bounty may extend 
Where nature doth wich merit challenge. Shakefp . 

And fo much duty as my mother (hew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father} 

So much 1 challenge , that I may profefs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. Shdkefpeore . 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did eba l nge pity o/ them. Sbakefpearc. 

So when a tyger fucks the bollock's blood, 

A famiftt’d lion, iffuing from the wood. 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenget the food. Dryd. 

Haft thou yet drawn o'er young Juba * 

That ftil! would recommend thee more to Csefar, 
And challenge better terms. Addtj n- 

6 . To call any one to the performance of 

conditions. 

' 1 will now challenge you of your promife, to 
give me certain roles as to the principles of bla¬ 
zonry. Peacbam on Drawing, 

Challenge, n. f [from the verb.} 

1. A fummons to combat. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeftly. 

2. A demand of fomething as due> 

Taking for his younglings cark. 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Bufy with oker did their fhoolders mark. Sidney, 
There muft leno challenge of Inferiority, ordil* 
countenancing of freedom. Cottier of Ftkndfjtp. 

[In law.] An exception taken cither 
again!! perfons or things } per Ions, as in 
amze to the jurours, or any one or more 
of them, by the priloner at the bar. 
Challenge made to the jurours, is either 
made to the array, or to the polls: chal¬ 
lenge made to the array, is whon the 
whole number is excepted again ft, as 
partially empannelled ; challenge to or 
by the poll, is when fome one or more 
are excepted again!!, as not indifferent: 
challenge to the jurours is divided into 
challenge principal, and challenge for 
caufe: challenge principal is th.it which 
the law allows without caufe alleged, 
or farther examination $ as a prifoner at 
the bar, arraigned upon felony, may 
peremptorily challenge to the number of 
twenty, one after another, of the jury 
empannelled upon him, alleging no 
caufe. C&welL 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge > 

You (ball not be my judge. Sbakejpeare. 

Cha'llenger. n.f. [from challenge,] . 

1. One that defies or fummons another to 
combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
wreftler P— 

No, fair princefs j he is the general challenger. Sbak. 

Death was denounc'd } 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcernedly caft his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryd. 

2. One that claims fuperiority. 

Whofe worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age. 

For her pcricttioos. Shaksfptan. 
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j. A claimant; one that requires fome* 
thing as of right. 

Earned challengers there are of trial, by 
pobiick deputation. R 

Ch aly'b eate. adj. [from chalybs , Lat. 
fleel.] Impregnated with iron or fleel; 
having the qualities of ileel. 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, al¬ 
lowing fpices and wine, and the ufe of chalybeate 
waters. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

CHAMA'DE. n.f. [French.] The beat of 

the drum which declares a furrender. 

Several French battalions made a (hew of refin¬ 
ance ; but, upon our. preparing to fill up a little 
foffi*, in order to attack them, they beat die eba- 
made, and font os charte blanche. Addifn. 

CHA'MBER. n, f [ebambre, Fr. camera, 
Lat. fambr, Wclrn.] 
i. Ah apartment in a houfe ; generally 
ufed for thofe appropriated to lodging. 

Bid them come forth, and hear me. 

Or at their chamber door 1*11 beat the drum. 

Till it cry. Sleep to death. Sbakefpeare, 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fieepy 

two. 

Of his own chamber,, Sbakefpeare. 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething 
not much unlike to parlours or chambers. Bentley. 

z. Any retired room. 

The dark c^ves of death, and chambers of the 
grave. Prior . 

J. Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of 
the rye, argued againft the poffibility of a film’s 
exiftence in the pofteriour chamber. Sharp. 

4. A conrt of juftice. 

In rhe Imperial chamber thia vulgar anfwer is 
not admitted, vb s* I do not believe it, as the matter 
is propounded and alleged. Ayliffcs Par ergon. 

5. The lower part of a gua where the 
charge is lodged. 

6. A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, 
ebambery , arquobufe, rnulket, &c. 

Camden's Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a xninp. 

LCha'mbir. <v. n. [from the aoun.] 

1. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let ut walk honeftly as in the day, not in riot¬ 
ing and drunkennefs, not in chambering and wan- 
t« ureia. Romans. 

2. To refide as in the chamber. 

The beft blood chamber'd in his bofom. Shak. 

Cha'muerbr. n.f [from chamber. ] A 
man of intrigue. 

I have not thofe foft parts of converfation. 

That chambercrs have. Sbakefpeare. 

Cha'mberfellow, ir. f [from clamber 
and fellow.] One that lies in the fame 
chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellono, with 
whom 1 agree very well in many fentiments. 

Sfe&ator. 

Chamberlain, n.f [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the fixm officer of the crown ; a confi- 
derable part of his fun&ion is at a co¬ 
ronation ; to him belongs the provifion 
of every thing in the houfe of lords; 
he difpofes of the fword of Hate; under 
him are the gentleman ufher of the 
black rod, yeomen ufher;, and door¬ 
keepers. To this office the duke of 
Ancafter makes an hereditary claim. 

Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfehold has 
the OYcrfigbt of aU eiken belonging to 


the king's chambers, except the fre- 

cinfl of the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to ber deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain bis liberty. Sbakefpeare. 

He was made lord fteward, that the ftaft" of 
chamberlain might be put into the bands of hi* 
brother. Clarendon • 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope. 

3. A fervant who has the care of the 
chambers. 

- ^ Think’ft thou 

That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain. 
Will put thy (hirt on warm ? Sbakefpeare. 

When Duncan is a deep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waflel convince. Shakefp • 
He ferv’d at firft -/Emilia's chamberlain. 

Dry den's Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, 

chamberlain of the exchequer, of Chefler, 
of the city of London. Chambers. 

Ch aMberl ainship. n.f [from cham¬ 
berlain.] The office of a chamberlain. 

C h a'm bermaid, n.f [from chamber and 
maid. ] A maid whofe bufinefs is to 
drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hits. 

The chambermaid was named Cifs. Benjtmfeet. 

Some qoarfe country wench, ulmoft decay’d. 
Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pop*. 

When he doubted whether a word were intel¬ 
ligible or no, he ufed to confult one of bis lady’a 
chambermaids. Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the 
girls with the common follies pra&ifed by cham¬ 
bermaids among us, they are publickiy whipped. 

Swift. 

To ChaMblit. <v. a . [from camclct. See 
Cam e lot.] To vary; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
bleted j as oak, whereof wainfeot is made. 

Bacon's Natural Hi fiery . 

Cha'mbrel of a borfe. The join tor bend¬ 
ing of the upper part of the hinder leg. 

Farrier's Diet, 

Chameleon, u. f [;£<xput**«o».] 

The chameleon his four feet, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail ia long; with this, as well 
as with its feet, it faftena itfelf to thebranches of 
trees. Its tail is fiat, its nofe long, ending in aa 
obtufe point} its back is fharp, its (kin plaited, 
and jagged like a faw from the neck to the laft 
joint of the tail, and upon its head it has fome* 
thing like a comb} like a fifh, it has no neck. 
Some have afierted, that it lives only upon air} 
but it has been obferved to feed on files, catched 
with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, 
'and three thick} made of white flefh, round, bus 
fiat at the end; or hollow and open, refembling 
an elephant's trunk. It alfo (brinks, and grows 
longer. This animal is faid to aflame the colour 
of thofe things to which it ia applied} hut our 
modem obfemrs afiure us, that its natural colour, 
when at reft and in the (hade, is a bluifh grey } 
though feme are yellow, and others greeb, but both 
of a fin a Her kind. When it is expofed to the fun, 
the gr^y changes into a darker grey, inclining to a 
dun colour} and its parts, which have leaftof the 
light upon them, are changed into fpots of dif¬ 
ferent colours. The grain of its (kin, when the 
light doth not (hine upon it, is like cloth mixed 
with many colours. Sometimes, when it is hand¬ 
led, it feems fpeckled with dark fpots, inclining 
to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it ap¬ 
pears to be of a violet colour} and fome times, if 
it be wrapped up in linen, it is white} but it 
changes Colour only in fome parts of the body. 

Calmet. 

A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an 
ordinary lizard} his head un proportion ably big, 
and his eyes great , he moveth his head without 
writhing of his neck, which is indexible, as a 
flog doth j bis back crooked, his (kin fpoited with 
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1 fttic tumours, left eminent nearer the Wily j hit 
tail (lender end long j on each foot he hath five 
finger*, three on the outfide, and two on the in* 
fide | hit tongue of a marvellous length in refpeQ 
of bis body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies j of colour green, and 
of adufky yellow, brighter and whiter towards the 
belly { yet (potted with blue, white, and red. 

Bncem's Natural HJkory. 

I can add colours ev’n to the rinw&ni ; 

Change flupes with Proteus, for advantage. Shak. 

One part devours the other, and leaves not fo 
jnuch as a mouthful of that popular air, which the 
chameleons gafp after. Dtazy of Pity. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

Dryden. 

As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colour* of his own, 

'But borrows from his neighbour's hoe. 

His white or black, his green or blue. 

ffi ChVmfer. v. a. [cbamhrtr , Fr.] To 
channel ; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. 

Cha'mfer. 1m,/. [from T§ chamfer.*] 
Cha'mpret. j A fmall furrow or gutter 
on a column. 

Cha'mlbt. n.f [See Came lot . J Stuff 
made originally of camel *• hair. 

To snake a chainlet, draw five lines, waved over- 
thwart, if your diapering confift of a double line, 
a Peachom on Drawing. 

Ch a'mo is. n.f. [chamois, Fr. ] An animal 
of the goat kind, whofe (kin is made into 
Jfoft leather, called among us jhammy . 

Thefe are the beaftsjvhich you (hall eat} the 
ox, the (Keep, and wild ox, and the tbamois . 

Deuteronomy. 

Cha'mdmile. *• f. [xapaipqAor.] An 
odoriferous plant. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing (till, 

Ern bathed balm, and cheerful gal ingale, 

Frefli coftmary, and breathful ebamumile. 

Dull poppy, and drink quick'ning fetuale. Spenfer. 

For though the cbowumile, the more it Is trodden 
*on the faftcr it grows ; yet youth, the more it is 
avafted, the (boner it wears. Shakjptare. 

Pofiet drink with c^hamomU flower*. 

flyer on tbt Humours. 

Vo Champ. *v. a. [champaytr, Fr.} 

2. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. 

Coflee and opium sre taken down, tobacco but 
in (moke, and betel is bar champed in the mouth 
with a little dime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply'd not, overcome with rage; 
But, like a proud (teed rein'd, went haughty on, 
■Champing his iron curb. Milton's Poradij* Loft. 

9 At his command 

The fieeds caparifon'd with purple (land. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 

Dryden. 

X. To devour, with violent a&ion of i 
teeth. p 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, 
and the piece* left fuch a delicious roughnefs on 
my tongue, that i champed up the remaining part. 

SpeHator. 

To Champ, *r. *. To perform frequently 
the aftum of biting. 

Muttering and champing, as though hi* cud bad 

troubled him, he gave occafion to Mufidoris to 

come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they had done, and 
Irefuliy to champ upon the bit they had taken into 
their mouths. Hooker. 

Hit jaws did not anfwer equally to one another; 
but, by his frequent motion and champing with 
them, it was evident they were neither luxated nor 
frattured . man. 

C h a'm p a i c N. n. f. [campagne, Fr.] A 
flat open country. 


the 


In the abufes of the cuftoms, saefeems, you have 
a fair champaign laid open to you, in which you 
may at Urge firetth out your difeourfe. 

Spar fir't State of Ireland. 
Of all thefe bounds. 

With fludowy forefts end with ebampaigns rich'd, 
We make thee lady. Sbaktfftare. 

If two bordering princes have their territory 
meeting on an open champaign, the more might) 
will continually feck occafion to extend his limit* 
unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 

Sir John Nosris maintained a retreat without 
difarray, by the (pace of lome miles, part of the 
way champaign, unto the city of Gaunt, with left 
loft of men than the-enamy* Bacon. 

From his fide two rivers flow'd, 

Th' on* winding, th* other ftraight, and left be¬ 
tween 

Fair champaign, with left rivers interven'd. Mihm. 

Ch a'm PE it to it s. n.f. [from champerty. 
In Irw.J Such as move fuits, or caufe 
them to be moved, either by their own 
or others procurement, and purfuc, at 
their proper coils, to have part of the 
land in coated, or part of the gains. 

Cowell. 

Ch a'm p e a t r. n. f. [ ebampart, Fr. In 
law.] A maintenance of any man in his 
fuit, while depending, upon condition 
to have part of the thing when it is re¬ 
covered. Cowell. 

Champignon, n.f. [champignon, Fr.] 
A kind of mudiroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful mufti rooms treats. 
Secure for you, himfelf champignons eats. Dryden . 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon be* 
fore it is opened, branching out into a large round 
knob. Woodward. 

CHA'MPION. n.f. [champion, Fr. campio, 
low Lat.] 

i • A mau who undertakes a caufe in (ingle 
combat. 

lu many armies, the matter (hould be tried by 
duel between two champions. Bacon. 

For hot, cold, moiit, and dry, four champions 
fierce. 

Strive here for mafl'ry, and to battle bring. 

Their embryon atoms. Milton's Pnradifi Loft. 

O light of Trojan*, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy I 

Dryden. 

At length the adverfe admirals appear. 

The two bold champion of each country's right. 

Dryden. 

z. A hero ; a Rout warriour; one bold in 

con ted. 

A Router champion never handled (Word. Shah. 
This makes you incapable of conviction ; and 
they applaud themfelves as zealous champhes for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for errour. 

Locke. 

In law. 

In our common law, champion Is taken so left 
for him that tneth the combat in his own cafe, 
than for him that fighteth in the cale of another. 

„ Cowell. 

To Cha'mpio &. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To challeuge to the couibat. 

The feed of Banquo kings 1 
Rather than fo, come. Fate, into the lilt, 

AnJ champion me to th* uttetmnee. Sbakjfteare. 

CHANCE, n.f. [chance, Fr.] 
t. Fortune; the caufe of fortuitous eveuts. 

As th' unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profeft 
Ourfeives to be the fiavet of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Sbakcftpart. 

The only man, of all that chance could faring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 

Dryden. 

Chime Is but a, mere owe, and rcg}l> Ajflung 


in atfelf; a conception of our minds, and only a 
compendious way of (peaking, whereby we would 
exprefs, that fuch effefts as are commonly attri¬ 
buted to chance , were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufe, but without their defign to pro¬ 
duce them* Bentley. 

i. Fortune 5 the aft of fortune; what for¬ 
tune may briug: applied to perfons. 

Theft things are commonly not obferved, but 
left to tike their chance. Bacon's Effays. 

3. Accident; cafual occurrence; fortui¬ 
tous event. 

To fsy a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it re¬ 
lates to (Second caufe*, is not profaneneft, but a 
great truth; as fignifying no more, than time 
there are fome events befides the knowledge and 
power of fecond agents. South. 

The beauty 1 beheld has ftruck me dead ; 
Unknowingly (he (trikes, and kill* by chance $ 
Potion is in her ayes, and death in cr’ry glance. 

Dryden. 

Ad nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

AJ 1 chance di reft ion, which thoucanfi not fee. Pope. 

4. Event; fuccefs; luck: applied to things. 

How we'll together, and the chance of goodneft 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Sbakefpeart . 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us'd 

To fsy extremity was the trier of fpirits. 

That common chances common men could bear. 

Shakejpemre • 

6. Poffibility of any occurrence. 

A chance , but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide. 
Or in thick (bade retir’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Theu your lady (hip might have a chance tq 
efcape this add refs. Swift. 

Chance, adj. [It is feldora ufed but in 
compo&tion.l Happening by chance. 

Now (hould they part, malicious tongues would 
fay. 

They met like chance companions on the way. 

Dryden. 

1 would not take the gift. 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune. 
Lay fof the next chance comer. Dryden. 

To Chance, v. *. [from the noun.] To 
happen ; to fall out; to fortune. 

Think what a chance thou ebancejt on; but 
think 

Thou haft thy miftrtfs (till. Sbakejpeore. 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy 
brother ? , Sbakefpenru 

Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day. 
That Csffar look* fo fad. Sbakejpeore. 

He chanced upon divers of the Turks viftuallers, 
whom he easily took. Ka lla's ffift. of the Turks. 

Ichofc the fafer fea, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. 

PopP s Oi 

Chanceful, [chanct and full.] 
zardous. Out of ufe. 

Myfetf would offer you t* accompany 
In this advent'rous chanceful jeopardy. Spetjer. 

Chance-medley, n. f [from chanct and 
medley, ] In law. 

The cafual daughter of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the flayer, when ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the chance ; as if a man 
lop tree* by an highway-fide, by which many 
ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
ailing by is (lain : in this caft he offend*, be caufe 
gave no warning, that the party might have 
taken heed to himfelf. Cowell. 

If fuch an one (hould have the ill hap, at any 
time, to ftrike a man dead with a (mart faying, it 
ought, in all reafon and conscience, to be judged 
but a chance-medley. South. 

Changeable, adj. [from chance.] Ac¬ 
cidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the cbanceahh 
coming thither of the king of Iberia. Sidney • 

CHA'NCEJL. 
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CHA'NCEL. n* f. [from concetti, Lat. 

lattices, with which the chancel was in- 
clofed. The eaftern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be a 1 wable or no, that the minifter 
Jhould fay ferrite in the chancel'* Hooker. 

The chancel of this church is vaulted with a 
Jingle Hone of four feet in thicknefs, and an hun¬ 
dred and fourteen in circumference. 

Afldfon on Italy. 

Ch^ncellor. if. f [ cancellartus , Lat. 
chanectiier, Fr. from cancellere, lit eras 
*ucl feriptum lima per medium du 8 a dam- 
nare; and feemeth of itfelf likewife to 
be derived a cancellis, which fignify all 
one with x*yxA*£t«» a lattice ; that is, a 
thing made of wood or iron bars, laid 
croflways one over another, fo that a 
man may fee through them in and out. 
It may be thought that judgment feats 
were compared in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other officers from the 
prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s' view. 

Quajttus regni tibi cancellarins Angli, 
Primus jhlliciti mente pet end us ertt* 

Hie eft, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 

Et mandates pH principle erqua facit* 
Verfes of Nigel de Wetekre to the 
bifhop of Ely, chancellor to 
Richard I.] 

1. The higheft judge of the law. 

Cancdlarius, at the firft, figmfied the regifters or 
actuaries in court; grepbarios, foil* qui confcribendis 
& excipiendis judicata a Bn dant operant* But this 
name is greatly advanced, and, not only in other 
kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chan¬ 
cellor hath power to moderate and teifjper the 
written law, and fubje&eth himfelf only to the law 
of nature and confcience. Cowell. 

Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you lie! 
Go, buckle to the law. Is this an hour 
To ftxetch your limbs f you'll ne’er be chancellor* 

Dry den jun. 

Ariftidet was a pedon of the ftrifteft juftice, 
ard be ft* acquainted with the laws, as well as 
forms, of their government; f® that Jbe was, in a 
manner, chancellor of Athens, Swift. 

2. Ch A N C E L L OR in tht E ccleftafticat Court . 

A bifhop’s lawyer; a man trained up in 
the civil and canon law, to direct the 
btfhops in matters of judgment, relating 
as well to criminal as to civil affairs in 
the chuich. Ay life's Par ergon. 

3. Chancellor ef a Cathedral. A dig¬ 
nitary whofe office it is to fuperintend 
the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. Chancellor cf the Exchequer. An 
officer who fits in that court, and in thd 
exchequer chamber. He has power, with 
others, to compound for forfeitures on 
penal ftatutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the royal reve¬ 
nue, and in matters of fir ft fruits. The 
court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber., and it held before the lord 
treafurer, chancellor, and barons, as that 
of common law before the barons only. 

Cowell. Chambers. 

5. Chancellor of an Uni'verftty . The 
principal magiftratc, who at Oxford 
holds his office during life, but at Cam- 
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bridge he may be defied every three 
years. 

6. Chancellor of the Order of the Gar¬ 
ter, and other military orders, is an 
officer who feals the com millions and 
mandates of the chapter and afiembly of 
the knights, keeps the regifter of their 
deliberations, and deliver* their afls un¬ 
der the fcal of the order. Chambers • 

Ch a'ncbllorship. n* f The office of 
chancellor. 

The Sunday after Mrre gave up his char -u.hr/bip 
of Eogi-ind, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, 
and uled the ofual words of his gentbioan-uflier. 
Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

Cha'n c e a y . n.f. [from chancellor ; pro¬ 
bably chancellery, then fhortened,] The 
court of equity and confcience, mode¬ 
rating the rigour of other courts, that 
are tied to the letter of the law; where¬ 
of the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great fcal. Cowell. 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft 
be fignifi.d in the court of chancery , by the bi- 
Jhop’s letters under the fcal ipifeopai. 

Ayliffel Pat ergon. 

CHA'NCRE. n.f. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 
ulually arifing from venereal maladies. 

It is poflibie he wss not wdl cured, and would 
have relapled with a chancre . fVfeman. 

Cha'ncrous. adj. [from cbdncre.] Hav¬ 
ing the qualities of a chantre ; ulcerous. 

You may think I am too ftriffc in giving fo 
many internals in the cure of fo. (mall an ulcer's* 
a chancre, or rather a chancrous callus. Wfarnin. 

Chandelter. n.f [chandelier, Fr.] A 
branch for candles. 

Cha'kdier. n.f [chandelier, Fr.] An 
artifan whofe trade it is to make candles, 
or a peribn who fells them. 

The Task that thou hail: drunken me, would 
have bought me lights as good cheap at the dearefl 
chandlers in Europe. Sbakefpeare 

But whether black or lighter djes are worn. 
The chandler'* bafltet, on his ftgulder born. 

With tallow fpois thy coat. Cay. 

CHA'NFRIN. n* /. [old French.] The 
forepart of the head of a horfe, which 
extends from under the ears, along the 
interval between the eyebrows, down to 
his nofe. Farrier's Di&. 

To CHANGE. *11. a. [changer, Fr. cambia, 
Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of an¬ 
other. 

He that cannot look into his owiTeftate, had 
need chd lfe well whom he employeth, and change 
them oftep; for new are more timorous, and lef> 
fubtile. Bacon % EJjays. 

2. To quit any thing for the fake of an¬ 
other : wither before the thing taken 
or received. 

Perfoni grown up in the belief of any religion, 
cannot change that for another, without applying 
their underftanding duly to consider and compare 
both. South. 

The French and we (till change ; but here's the 
curfe. 

They change for better, and we change for wot fe. 

D r yden • 

3. To give and take reciprocally: with 
the particle with before the perfon to 
whom we give, and from whom wc take. 
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To fecure thy content, look upon thofs thnn- 
fands, with whom thou wouldft not, for any in* 
tereft, change thy fortune and condition. 

T ovlor's Rule of Living Hoy. 

4, To alter ; to make other than it was. 

Thou lb alt not fee me bluih. 

Nor change my countenance for this arreft ; 

A heart unfpotted k not ealily daunted. Sbahfp* 
Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take cheer¬ 
fully, and be patient wnen thou art changed to a 
low c ftate. . # Ecclutm 

For the elements were changed in tbemfclves by 
a kind of harmony; like as in a pfakery.notes 
change the name of the tune, and yet are always 
founds. Indent. 

5. To mend the difpofition or mind.. 

I would (he were in heaven, fo (he could 
Intreat foibe pow’r to change this ctoriih Jew. 

- Sbakefpeare*. 

6 * To difeount a larger piece of money 
into feveral fmaller. 

A (hopkerper might be able to change a guinea, 
or a mold ore, when a cuflomer comes for a crown's 
woith of goods. Swift* 

7. To change a horfe , or to change hand, is to 
turn or bear the horfe’s head from one 
hand to the ether, from the left to the 
[glit, or from the right to the left. 

farrier's Diil* 

To Chance. <v. n . 

1. To undergo change; to fuffer altera¬ 
tion* as, his fortune may loon change, 
though he is now fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot. 
Would oetter fit his chamber. Sbakefpeare » 

2. To change, as the moon; to begin a 
new monthly revolution. 

I am weary of this moon; would he would 
> change* Sbakefpeare* 

Change, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 

Since I Taw you laft, 

There is a change upon you. Sbakzfpeart* 

2* A fucceflion of one thing in the place of 
another. 

O wondVous changes of a fatal fccne, 

$t : H varyirg to the laft ! Dryden* 

Nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but 
charge and variety of company, and that of p. 1 Ions 
abova us. _ Locke* 

Empires by various turns (ball rife and (et; 
While thy abandon'd tribes (hall only know 
A different mafter, and a charge of time. Prior* 
Hear how Timothcus* various lavs Turpiiec. 
And bid alternate paflions fall and rife 1 
While, at each change, tne Ton of L ; b) an Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 

Pope* 

3. The time of the moon in which it be¬ 
gins a new monthly revolution. 

Take feeds or roots, and fet feme of them imme¬ 
diately after the change, and others of the Tame 
kind immediately after the full. 

Bacon's Natural HiJIzry* 

4. Novelty; a ftate different from the for¬ 
mer* 

The hearts 

Of all his people (hall revolt ftom him. 

And kifs the lips of unacquainted change. Shdfejp* 
Our fathers did, tor change f to France repair; 
And they, for change, will try our Engiifti air. 

Diydcn, 

5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the or¬ 
der in which a fet of bells is founded. 

Four bdL admit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
1 and five bells one h undr cl and twenty, 

i Holder's Elements ef fpeecb* 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poft^res, an A 
ring other changes upon the time bells. Norris m 

6. That which makes a variety; that which 
may be ufed for another of the fame kind. 

Pp I will 
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I will now put forth ■ riddle onto you; if you 
can find it our, then I will give you thirty (beets, 
and thirty change of garments. Judges. 

J. Small money, which may be given for 
larger pieces. 

Wood buy* up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the prefen t want of change a rife, j hilt fup- 

. poling not one faithing of change in the nation, 
fire-and-twenty thou land pounds would he Effi¬ 
cient. Swift. 

8. Change for exchange; a place where 
perfons meet to traffick and tranfaft 
mercantile affairs. 

The bar, the bench, the change, the fchoots and 
pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. 

L'Eflrangc. 

Changeable. adj. [from change. j 

X. Subjed to change; fickle ; in con ft ant. 

A Heady mind will admit fteady methods and 
counfels; there is no meafure to be taken of a 
changeable humour* L'Efirange. 

As 1 am a man, I muft be changeable j and fomc- 
times the graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridicu¬ 
lous accidents. Dry den. 

2* Poffible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetable* feem 
fearce changeable in the alimentary dud. 

• • Arbuthmt cm Almtnts. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif¬ 
ferent appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal. Shakejpeare. 

Cha ngeablenejs. n.f. [from change - 
able.] 

I. Inconllancy ; ficklenefi. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy 
to be liked, if any wortbinefs might excufe fo 
unworthy a changeablenejs. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly 
than that changeablenejs , with which we are too 
juftly branded by all our neighbours. 

Add*Jons Freeholder. 

2* Sulceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to cbntinue in force, be no 
where ex prefled, then have we no light to dired our 
judgment concerning the cbengeablcnft or immu¬ 
tability of them, but confident^ the nature and 
quality of fuch law*. Hooker. 

Ch a' if c E abl y. *d<u. [from changeable.] 
Inconftantly* 

C h a'n geful. adj. [from change and full.] 
FuH of change; inconftant; uncertain ; 
mutable; fubjeft to variation ; fickle. 

Unibund plots, and changeful orders, are daily 
deviled for her good, yet never effe&ually profe- 
cuted. Spcnfcr. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play, 

Now calla in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 

Ch a'n gel i kg. n.f. [from change: the 
word arifes from an odd fuperftitious 
opinion, that the fairies fteal away chil¬ 
dren, and put others that are ugly and 
ltupid in their places.] 

1. A child left or taken in the place of an¬ 
other. 

And her bale elfin breed there for thee lefts 
Such men do changelings call, fo chang'd by fairies 
theft. Spenfers Fairy gluten. 

She, as her attendant, bath 
A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king; 

She never had fo fweet a changeling, Shakefpeare. 

2* An idiot; a fool; a natural. 

Changelings and fools of heav'n, and thence (but 
out. 

Wildly we rosm in di Icon tent about* Dryden. 

Would any one be a changeling , becaufc he is 
left determined by wile confident ions than a wife 
tnan l Locke. 

3. One apt to change j a wavdrer. 

Of fickle changelings and poor difeon tents, 
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That gape and rub the elbow at the nears 
Of hurly-burly innovation* Sbakfpeart. 

*Twa» not long 

Before from world to world they fwung } 

As they had turn'd from fide to fide. 

And as they cbengchngs liv'd, they died* Hudibrat. 

4. Any .thing changed and put in the place 
of another: in ludicrous fpeech. 

1 folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subfcrib'd it, gave the impreffion, plac'd it fafely. 
The changeling never known* Shakejpeart . 

Ch a'n c b a. n. f. [from change.] One 
that is employed in changing or dif- 
counting money; money-changer* 

CHA'NNEL n. f. [canal. Ft. canalis, 
Lat.] 

1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not fo emfy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain courfe, to charge 
the channel, and turn their ft reams another way* 

Spcnfcr*s State of Ireland• 

Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tern 
Into the channel , till the loweft ft ream 
Do kifs the moft exalted (bores of all* Sbakfpeart. 

So th* injur'd lea, which from her wonted courfe. 
To gain feme acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new barks, neglected once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel (lay* Waller, 

Had not the faid ftrata been di (located, feme of 
them elevated, and others deprefled, there would 
have been no cavity or channel to give reception to 
the water of the fea. Woodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be conti¬ 
nually wafhed down by the rains, and the channels 
of rivers abraded by the ftreams. Bentley . 

2. Any cavity drawn longways* 

Complaint and hot defircs, the lover's hell. 

And fealding tears, that wore a channel where 
they fell. Dryden*s Fables. 

3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two 
countries: as the Britiih Channel, be¬ 
tween Britain and France ; St. George’s 
Channel, between Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To Cha'nnel. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

To cut any thing ituchannels. 

No more (ball trenching wjv channel hex fields. 
Nor braife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Sbakejpeare. 

The body of this column is perpetually channel¬ 
led, like a thick plaited gown. Wottons Arcbite&ure. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous catarads, 

Roll down the lofty mountain's channeird fidet. 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides* 

Blackmon. 

To CHANT. *v. a . [chanter, Fr.] 

1. To fing. ^ 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant fweet mufick* Fairy Queen. 

2. To celebrate by fong. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the (hepherds 
in the mounteins. Bramball. 

3. To fiug in the cathedral fervice. 

To Chant. *v. n. To ling; to make me¬ 
lody with the voice* 

They chant to the (bund of the viol, and invent 
to themfelves mftrumentsof mufick. Amos, vi. 7 . 

Heav'n heard his fong, and haften'd hit relief; 
And chang'd to fnowy plumes bis hoary hair. 

And wing'd bit (light, to chant aloft in air* Dryd. 

Chant, n.f. [from the verb.] Song; 
melody. 

A pleafant grove. 

With of tuneful birds refeunding loud. Milton. 

Cha'nter. n.f. [from chant.] A finger; 
a fongfter. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature's lays. Wotton. 

Jove's etherial lays, rcfiftlefs fire. 

The chanter t foul aod raptur'd fong infpire. 
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Inftlsft divine 1 nor blame (evens his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice* 

Pope. 

Ch a'nticlbb*. n.f. [from chanter and 
clair, Fr.] The nam$ given to the cock, 
from the clearnefs and loudnefo of hjs 
crow. 

And chearful chanticleer, with his note (brill. 
Had warned once, that Phabus* fiery car 
In hafte was climbing up the caftern hill. Spcnfcr. 

Hark, bark, 1 hear 
The drain of ft rutting chanticleer. Shak/fpeare. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is neir. Ben Jenfin. 

Tbefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in 
the defeription of the hidden ftir, and panical fear, 
when Chanticleer the cock was carried away by 
Reyhard the fox. Camden's Remains. 

Within this homeftead liv'd without a peer. 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. 

Dryden* s Fables « 

Cha'ntkesj. n.f [from chant.] A wo¬ 
man finger. 

Sweet bird, that ftiunn'ft the noife of folly, 
Moft mufical, moft melancholy! 

Thee, cbentr fs of the woods among, 

I woo to bear thy cven-fong* Milton » 

Ch a'n try. n.f. [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with 
lands, or other yearly revenue, for the maintenance 
of one or more priefts, daily to fing mafs for the 
fouls of the donors, and fuch others as they ap¬ 
point. _ Cowell• 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by , 

And, underneath chat confecrated roof. 

Plight me the full aftiirance of your faith. Sbak. 

CHA'OS. n. f. [chaos, Lat. ^asO*.] 

1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in 
confufion before it was divided by the 
creation into its proper claffes and ele¬ 
ments. 

The whole univerfe would have been a confuted 
chaos , without beauty or order. Bentley. 

2. Confufion ; irregular mixture. 

Had 1 followed the worft, 1 could not have 
brought church and date to fuch a chaos of confu- 
fions, as feme have done. K. Charles * 

Their reafon fieeps, but mimick fancy wakes. 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words aod things, ill forted and misjoin'd ; 
1'be anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 

Dryden. 

3. Any thing where the parts arc undiftin- 

guifhed. 

We (hall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
without us. Locke. 

Pleas'd with a work, where nothing's juft or fit. 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pop*. 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaoj.] Rcfem- 

bling chaos; confufcd. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a cbaotick 
Hate, and the earthy particle* fubfided, then thole 
fevcral beds were, in all probability, repofited in 
the earth. Derham. 

To CHAP. 1/. a. [happen, Dutch, to cut. 
This word feems originally the fame 
with chop; nor were they probably dif- 
tinguifhed at firft, otherwiie than by ac¬ 
cident ; but they have now a meaning 

- fomething different, though referable to 
the fame original fenfe.] To break into 

. hiatus, or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the 
earth, drying it immoderately, and chapping it 
in fundry place*. Burnet • 

Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign. 

Crack the dry hill, a sub chap the ruflet plain* 

Blackmon. 
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Chap. *. /. [from the verb.] A cleft; 
an aperture; an opening; a gaping ; a 
chink. 1 

Whit moifhitv the heat of the Cummer fudks 
out of the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the 
next winter; and 4 1 s t chaps are made in it, are 
filled up again. Barnet's Theory. 

Chap. n.f [This is not often ufed, ex¬ 
cept by anatomifts, in the Singular.} The 
tipper or under part of a beaft’s mGuth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 

vAnd part he chums, and part befbams the ground. 

Dryden. 

The nether chop in the male (keieton is ha f an 
inch broader than in the female. Grew's Mufaeum. 

CHAPE. »: f [ebappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place; as the hook of a 
fcabbard by which it (ticks in the belt; 
the point by which a buckle is held to 
the back ftrap. 

This is Monficur Parolles, that had the whole 
theory of the war in the knot of his fearf, and 
-the p raft ice in the chape of his dagger. Sbakefpcare . 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that 

ttrengthens the end of the fcabbard of a 
fword. Phillips's World of Words. 

CHA'PEL. n.f. [capella, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts j either adjoining to a 
church, as > parcel of the fame, which men of 
worth build j or elfe feparate from the mother 
church, where theparitt is wide, and is commonly 
called a ebapd of eafe, becaufe it is built for the 
cafe of one or snore parifhioners, that dwell too fir 
from the church, and » fcrved by fomc inferiour 
curate, provided for at the charge of the reftor, or 
of fuch as have benefit by it, as the composition or 
cuftran i». Cowell. 

She went in among thole few trees, fo doled in 
the tops together, as they might Item a little cha¬ 
pel. " Sidney. 

VfiU you difpatclvus here under this tree, or 
Jhall we go with you to your ebapd f Sbaktfpears. 

Where truth erefteth her church,he helps errour 
to, rear up a ebapd hard by. hexed. 

A ebapdwt 111 build with large endowment. Dryd. 
A free ebapd is fuch as is founded by the king 
of England. Ayliffe's Parer yon. 

’ Cha'pelxss. adj . [from chape. ] Wanting 
a chape. 

An old rofty fword, with a broken h'lt, and 
ehapelefs , with two broken points. Sbakefptare. 

Chape'llany. »./ [from chapel.] 

A cbapdlany is u(bally fa id to be that which 
does not fobfift of itfelf, but is built and (bunded 
within fomc other church, and is dependent there 
on. A, life's Par err on. 

Cha'pelry. it. f. [from chapel .] The 
jurifdiftion or bounds of a chapel. 

CHA'PERON. n.f. [French.] A kind of, 
hood or cap worn by the knights of the 
garter in their habits. 

1 w>U omit the honourable habiliments, as robes 
*b of flats, parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of 
flare. Camden. 

Ch a'p f a l n . adj. [from chap and fain. ] 
Having the mouth fhrunk. 

A cbapfaln beaver lodlely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden. 

Chapiter. n. f. chapitmu, Fr.] The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. 

He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with 
gqjd. Exodus. 

CHa'plain. n. f [ capellanus , Latin.J 

i. He that perform* divine fervice m a 

chapel, and attends the king, or other 
perfon, fer the inftruftion of him and 
his family# to read prayers, and preach. 

• Cowell. 
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* Wilting me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour. 

To bear from him a matter of fome moment. 

Sbokefpeart. 

Chaplain, away! thy prieftheod faves thy life. 

Sbokefpeart. 

2. One that officiates in domeftick wor- 
fhip. 

A chief govemour can never fail of fome worth- 
Iefs illiterate chaplain , fond of a title and prece¬ 
dence. Swift. 

ChaTplainship. n.f. [from chaplain .] 

x. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The poffeffion or revenue of a chapel. 

Chadless, adj . [from chap .] Without 
any flefti about the mouth. 

Now cbaplefs, and knocked about the muzzard 
with a fexton's Ipade. Sbakefpcare. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

With reeky (hanks and yellow cbaplefs bones. 

Sbakefpcare. 

Cha'plet. n.f. [ chapelet, Fr.] 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 

Upon old Hydros’ chin, and icy crown. 

An od’rous chaplet of fwcet furnmer’s buds. 

Is, as in mockery, fet. « Sbaksfpeart. 

I ftrangely long to know. 

Whether thly nobler chaplets wear, 

Thofe that their miftrifs* fcorn did bear. 

Or thole that Were us’d kindly. Stickling. 

All the quire wa* grac’d 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. 

Dryden. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade. 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead ttade. 

, Dryden . 

They made an humble cbaplet for the king. 

Swift. 

2. A firing of bcad3 ufed in the Romifh 
church for keeping an account of the 
number rehearfed of paternofters and 
ave-manas. A different fort of chaplets 
is alfo ufed by the Mahometans. 

3. [In architefture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads, pearls, or 
olives. 

4. [In horfemanfhip.] A couple of ftir- 
rup leathers, mounted each of them 
with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a 
fort of leather buckle, which is called 
the head of the chaplet , bv which they 
are fattened to the pummel of a faddle, 
after they have been adjutted to the 
length and bearing of the rider. 

Farrier's DiSl. 

5. A tu ft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

Cha'pman. n.f [ceapman, Saxon.] A 

cheapner; one that offers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. Sbak. 

Yet have they feen the maps, and bought 'em 
too. 

And underftind ’em as rood chapmen do. 

Ben Jonfcn. 

There was a cotleftion of certain rare manu¬ 
scripts, exquliitely written in Arabick; thefe were 
Upon fate to the Jefuits at Antwerp, liquorittrb^y*- 
mtn of fuch wires* JVetton. 

He drafted tWo, and carried them to Samos, as 
the likelieft place for a chapman. L'EJlrange. 

Their chapmen they betray. 

Their (hops are dens, the buyer is their prey. Dryd. 

Chaps. n.f. [from chap.} 

1. The mouth of a beaft of prey. 

So on the downs wc fee 
A haften’d hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And part alt hope, bis chaps to fruflrate fo* Sidney. 

Open your mouth $ you cannot tell who’s your 
friend ; open your chaps a/ain« Sbakefpcare. 
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Their whelps at home c^peft the promis’d food. 
And long rt> temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryd. 

z. It is ufed in contempt for the mouth of 
a man. 

Chapt. 1 particip. paff. [from ft 

Cha'pped. J chap. J 

Like a table upon which you may run yotiir 
finger without rubs, and your nail cannot find 
a joint) not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapt • Ben Jonfod. 

Cooling ointment made, * 
Which on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chapt 
(kins they laid. Dryden's Fables. 

Chapter, n.f. [ chapitre , Fr. from cafi* 

tulum, Lat.] 

1. A divifion of a book. 

The firft book we divide into three fcft ions j 
whereof tbc firft is thefe three chapters. 

Burnet's Theory * 

If thefe mighty men at chapter and verfe, can 
produce then no feripture to overthrow our church 
ceremonies, I will undertake to produce feripturq 
enough to warrant them. South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phrafe, 
to the end of the chapter ; throughout; to 
the end. 

hloney does all things; for it gives and it takes 
away, it makes hone ft men and knaves, fools and 
philoiopheri; and (o forward, mutatis mutandis, to 
the e»d of the ebapkr. . m L'Ejl range. 

3. Chapter , from eapifulunt , figniheth, m 

our common law, as in the canon law, 
whence it is borrowed, an aflcmbly of 
the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Cowell . 

The abbot takes the advice and confent of his 
chapter, belbre he enters on any matters of import¬ 
ance. -r Add if on an Italy • 

4. The place where delinquents receive dif- 

cipline and cor reft ion. Ayliffe's Parer • 

5. A decretal epittle. Aylffe's Par ergon. 

6 . Chapter-houfe ; the place in which af- 
femblies of the clergy arc held. 

Though the canonical conftltifllcn does ftriftly 
require it to be made in the cathedral, yet it mat¬ 
ters not where it be made, either’in the choir or 
chapter-houfe. Aylffe's Per ergon. 

Cha'ptrel. n.f [probably from cha- 
piter .] The capitals of pillars, or pi- 
latters, which fupport arches, commpnly 
called imports. 

Let the key ft or.'* break without the arch, fo 
much as you projeft over the jaums with the chap - 
trdsm Moxon. 

Char, n.f [of uncertain derivation.] A 
fifh (bund only in Winander meerj in 
Lancaflrire. 

To Char. *u. a. [See Charcoal.] To 
burn wood to a black cinder. 

Spray wood, in charring, parts into various 
Cracks. Woodward. 

CHAR, n.f [cynpe, work. Sax. Lye. It 
is derived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr. bu/inefs; or cape. Sax. care; or 
ketren , Dutch, to fweep.] Work done 
by ^he day ; a (ingle job or talk. 

A tneer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paftion, as the maid that milks) 

And does the meant ft chars. Sbakefpcare » 

She, harveft done, to char work did aSpire ; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 

Dryden.^ 

To Char. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
work at others houfes by the day* with¬ 
out being a hired fervant. 

Cha'r-woman. n.f [from char and 
•woman.} A woman hired accidentally 

for odd works, or fmglc days. * 
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Get three or foot char-m j em tn to attend you 
ronftintly in the kitchen* whom ^ou pay only 
with the Broken meat* a few coals* and all the 

cinder?. Swift. 

CHARACTER, n. f. [charaBer, L*t. 

1. A mark. > a ftamp ; a representation. 

In outward alio her refcrabling lei* 

Hi* image* who made both | and left exprefling 

The ckvra&er of that dominion giv’n 

O’er other creatures. Paradijt Lj9. 

2. A letter ofed in writing or printing. 

But h»s neat cookery! » . . 

He cat O-ir roots in charaBers. Shakejpeare. 

The purpofe is perfpicuous* even as fubftance 
Whole groflhefs little characters fum up* Shakejp. 

It were much to be wished* that there were 
throughout the world bat one fort of charaBer for 
each letter* to exprefs it to the eye; and that ex- 
adliy proportioned to the natural alphabet formed 
the 


in tne mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech, 

3. The hand or manner of writing. 

I found che letter thrown in at the cafement of 
my clofet^—You know the charaBer to be your 
brother’s. Sbaktfpeare. 

4. A rcprcfcntation of any roan as to his 

perfonal qualities. 

Each drrw fair charaBers, yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d excels their own. Denham, 
Homer has excelled all tlx heroick poets that 
ever wrore, in the multitude and variety of his 
chambers j every god that is admitted into his 
poem* a<5s a part which would have been fuit- 
able to no other deity. jfdtiifo*. 

5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

Th ! s fubterraneous paflage is mtich mended, 
fince Seneca gave fo bad a charaBer of it. 

AJdiJen on Italy. 

6. The perfon with his aflemblage of qua¬ 
lities ; a perfonage. 

In a tragedy* or epick poem* the hero of the 
piece mud be advanced foremoft to the view of 
the reader or fpc&ator * he rauft outfluine the reft 
of all the charaBers ; he muft appear the prince of 
them*, like the fun in the Copeinican jyftcni, en- 
compafled with the lefa noble planets. Dry den. 

7. Perfonal qualities; particular conftitu- 

tion of the mind. 

Nothing fo true as what you once let fall* 

Mqft women have no charaBers at all. Pope. 

8. Adventitious qualities imprefied by a 
poll or office. 

The chief honour of the magi ft rate confifts in 
maintaining the dignity of his cb or abler by fui table 
aftions. At Ur bury. 

To Character. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

To inferibe ; to engrave. It feems to 

have had the accent formerly on the 

fecond fy liable. 

Thefe few precepts in thy memory 
thou charaBer. Shakejpeare. 

Shew me one fear charaBer'd on thy (kin. Shak. 
O Rofalind 1 thefe trees (ball be mv books* 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll charaBer, 

Shakejpeare. 

The pleating poifbn 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks* 
And the inglorious likenel's of a beaft 
Fixes in (lead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage 
CharaBer d in the face. Milton . 

Char act p ri'stical. ad). [from cha - 
raBerixc.] That which con ft it u tea the 
character, or marks the peculiar pro* 
perries, of any perfon or thing. 

There arc feveral others that 1 take to have 
I-ea Jikcwife fuch, to which yet I have not ven¬ 
tured to prefix that charaBerifkal diftinfllon. 

Weed-ward on Pojfdt. 

The (Muing quality of an rpick hero, his mag¬ 
nanimity, hi* coaftancy, hi* patience* hi* piety* or 
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whatever charaSerifikal virtue his poet gi'b him, 
rarfes our admiration. Dryden. 

ChaRACTIRi'sTICALNESS. *• f [from 

cbara 8 triflicalJ\ The quality of being 
peculiar to a charattcr ; marking a cha¬ 
racter. 

Char acteri'sticic. n. f. That which 
conftitutes the character; that which 
diftinguHbes any thing or perion from 
others. 

This vaft invention exerts itfelf in Homer* in a 
manner fuperiour to that of any poet; it i* the 
great and peculiar ebaraBenftick which diftinguithes 
him from all others. Pope. 

CharacteriVticic of a Logarithm. 
The fame with the index or exponent. 

To Characterize, *v. a. [from cha¬ 
raBer. J 

1. To give a character or an account of 
the perfonal qualities of any man. 

It is fome commendation that we have avoided 
publickly to cbaraBcrize any perfon* without long 
experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations* prenotions, 
or fentiments eharoBerixed and engraven in the 
find, bom with it, and growing up with it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

j 3. To mark with a particular damp or 
token. 

There are faces not only individual, bat gen- 
tilitioue and national * European* Afiatick* Cbi- 
sicfe* African* and Grecian faces are eharoBerixed. 

Arbuthnot on Air • 

Ch aR acterless. adj . [from charaBer .] 

Without a char after. 

When water-drops have worn the (tones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up. 

And mighty dates ebaraBtrleft arc grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakejpeare. 

ChaRactery. n. f [from charaBer.'] 
Imprefllon; mark; diftinftion: accented 
anciently on the fecond fyllable. 

Fai ries ufe flowers for thei r charaBery. Shake/p. 
All my engagements I will conftrue to thee* 

All the charaBery of my fad brows. Shakjptart. 

ChaRcoal. n. f. [imagined by Skinner 

to be derived from char, bufinefs ; but, 

by Mr. Lye, from To chark, to burn.] 

Coal made by burning wood under turf. 

It is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal * and char¬ 
coal of roots, being coaled into great piece*, lafts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon's Qat. Hip. 

Love is a fire that bums and fparltles 
In men as nat’rally as in charcoals * 

I Which footy chymifls (top in holes. 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 
here who* lock’d from ink and paper, (crawls 
at p’rale charcoal round hi* darken'd walls ? 

Pope. 

Chard, n.f [charde, French.] 

1. Chords of artichokes, are the leaves of 

fair artichoke plants* tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in ftraw, during 
the autumn and winter; this makes them 
grow white* and lofe fome of their bit¬ 
ter nefs. Chambers. 

2. Chords of beet, are plants of white 
beet tranfplanted, producing great tops, 
which* in the midft, have a large* white, 
thick* downy, and cotton-like main 
(boot, which is the true chard. Mortimer. 


With 


To CHARCE. a. [charger, Fr. cars- 
care * leak from carrns, Lat.] 

1. To entruft: to commiffion for a cer- 
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tain purpolc: it .has with before the 
thing entrufted. 

And the explain of the guard charged Jofcph 
wkh them, and he ferved them. Gentjtt. 

What you have charged me with, that I have 
done. # Shakejpeare . 

2. To impute as a debt: with on before 
the debtor. 

My father’s, mother's* brother’s death I pardon 5 
That ’i fomewhat fure j a mighty fum ofpurder, 
Gf innocent and kindred blood (truck on: 

My prayers and penance (ball di(count for thefe* 

And beg of Heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryd. 

3. To impute: with on before the perfon 
to whom any thing is imputed. # 

No more accufe thy pen* but charge the crime 
On native (loth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 

It is eafy to account for the difficulties he charges 
on the peripatetick do&rine. ^ Locke. 

It ic not barely the ploughman’s pains; the reap¬ 
er’s and thre/her’s toil* and the baker's fweat, is to 
be counted into the bread we eat} the plough* mill*, 
oven* or any other utenfilt* muft all be charged *n 
the account of labour. m Locke* 

Pcnrerfc mankind! whofe wills, created free. 
Charge all*their woes on abfolute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflatc. 

And follies art mifcall’d the crimes of fate. Pope* 

We charge that upon neceflity* which was really 
defired and Cbofen. Watts's Lcgick. 

4. To impute to* as coft or hazard. 

He was fo great an encourage* of commerce* 
that he charged hirafclf with all thefca rifle of fuch 
veflels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

Arbuthnot on Coins* 

5. To impofe as a talk: it has with be¬ 
fore the thing impofed. 

The gofpel ebargeth uc with piety towards God, 
and juftice and charity to men, and temperance 
and chaftity in reference to ourfclves. *Tillot 

6. To accufe; to cenfure. 

Speaking thus to you, 1 am fo far from charging 
you as guilty in this matter* that I can fincercly 
fay* I believe the exhortation wholly needlefs. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 

7. To accufe: it has with before the crime. 

And his angels lie charged with folly. Job* 

8. To challenge. 

The pried tLa.!i charge her by an oath. 

Thou canft not, cardinal* devife a aai 

So (light, unworthy, and ridiculous* 

To charge m* to an anfwer as the pope. 

19. To command * to enjoin. 

I may not fuflfer you to vifit them ; 

The king hath ftrifUy charg'd the contrary. Shak. 
Why doft thou turn thy face ? 1 charge thee* 
anfwer 

To what I (hall enquire. Dryden. 

I charge thee, ftand* 

And tell thy name* and bufinefs in the land. Dryd m 

I o. To fall upon ; to attack. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Sbahefo. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

Wi th fury charge us* and renew the fig 

11. To burden ; to load. 

Here *s the fiftell of bicod ft til \ all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not lweeten this littl^hand. Oh ! 
oh ! oh *—What a figh is there ! The heart ia 
forely charged. Sbakefpcarcm 

When often urg’d, unwilling to be gre^t. 

Your country calls yon from your lov'd retreat. 
And fends to fenates* charg'd with common care* 
Which none more (buns* and none can better bear. 

Dryden • 

Meat fwallowed down for pleafure and greedi- 
r.efs* only charges the ftomacb* or fumes into the 
brain. - temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, h 
the charging of children’s memories with rules and 
precepts. - Locke . 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd * 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

12. To 
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12. To cover with fomething adventitious. 

It is pity thd ob liges m Rome had not been 
tbarged with fcveral parts of the Egyptian histo¬ 
ric*, inftead of hieroglyphicks. Addifon on Italy. 

13. To fix, as foi fight. Obfolete. 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and 
charged and di (charged his lance. 

Knodes's Hiftory of the Turks. 

14. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 
To Charge, <u. *. To make an onfet. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in 
iron, and Teems to defpife all ornament but intrin- 
fick merit. Granville. 

Charge, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Care; cuftody; truft to defend. 

A hard divifion, when the harrolefs (hcep 
Mud leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 

Fairfax. 

He enquired many things, as well concerning 
the princes which had the charge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the fame. 

Knoliet's Hiftory of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God 
thofe referred fpoils, had not the Lord, in that 
particular cafe, given fpecial charge to the con¬ 
trary. Hooker. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge 
to beware of philofophy 5 that is to fay, fuch know¬ 
ledge as men by natural reafon attain unto. Hooker. 
. One of the Turks laid down letters upon a Hone, 
faying, that in them was contained that they had 
in charge. Knolles. 

The leaden having charge from you to ftand. 
Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Sbahfp. 

He, who requires 

From us no other fervice than to keep 
This one, this eafy charge ; of all the trees 
In Paradife, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to tafte that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. Milton. 

3. Commiffion 5 truft conferred; office. 

If large po&flion*, pompous tides, honourable 
charges, and profitable comraiifions, could have 
made this proud man happy, there would have 
been nothing wanting, L'Eftrange. 

Co firft the mailer of thy herds to fine*. 

True to his charge, a loyal Twain and kind. Pope. 

4. It had anciently fometiraes over before 
the thing committed to trufl. 

I gave my brother charge over Jerufalem ; for 
he was a faithful man, and feared God abov« 
many. Nchcmiab. 

5. It has of before the fubjefl of command 
or truft. 

Haft thou eaten of the tree. 

Whereof! gave thee charge thou ihould'ft not eat ? 

Milton . 

6. It has npott before the perfon charged. 

He loves Cod with all his heart, that is, with 
that degree of love, which is the higheft point of 
our duty, and of God’s (barge upon us. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

7. Accufation; imputation. 

We need not lay new matter to-his charges 
Beating your officers, curling yourfelvc*. Shake/p. 

Thcfe very men are continually reproaching the 
clergy, and laying to their charge the pride, the 
avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and fupcrftition 
of p*»pifh times. Swift. 

8. The perfon or thing entrufted to the 
care or management of another. 

Why haft thou, £>aun, broke the bounds pre- 
ferib’d 

To thy tranigreifiofif, and difturb*d the charge 
Of others ? ^ Milton's Paradije L<ft. 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her flay. 

The ftarry guardian drove bis charge away 
To (bine fieflj pa flu re. Dry dew. 

Our guardian angel faw them where they late 
Above the palace of our dumb’ring king} 

He figh’d, abandoning his charge to fate* Dry den. 
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This part fhould be the governors principal 
cate; that an habitual gracefulness and politenefs, 
in all his carriage, may be fettled in his charge, 
as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands. Locke. 

9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, 
or bifhop to his clergy. 

The bifhop has recommended this author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dry din . 

10. Expence; coft. 

Bring long fince made weary with the huge 
charge wh*ch you have laid upon us, and with the 
ftrong endurance of fo many complaints. 

SpenJercn Ireland. 

Their charge was always bom by the queen, and 
duly paid out of the exchequer. 

Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mats and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. SbakJpeare. 

He liv’d as k ngs retire, chough more at large, 
From publick bu fine ft, yet of equal charge. Dryd. 

11. It is, in later times, commonly ufed 
in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, 
once begun, will continue. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Ne’er put yourfelf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryd. 

The laft pope was at considerable charges to 
make a little kind of harbour in this place. 

Akldijon on Italy. 

12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like 
lions, they flew eleven thou fend footmen, and fix- 
teen hundred horfemen, and put all the others to 
flight. a Maccabees. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to 
brave charges ; as having lefs of fortune, more of 
difciplme, and as much of valour. 

Bacon s War with Spain. 

13. The fignal to fall upon euemies. 

Our author Teems to found a charge, and be¬ 
gins like the clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 

14. The pofture of 2 weapon fitted for the 
attack or combat. 

Their neighing couriers daring of the fpur. 
Their armed (laves in charge, their beavers down. 

Shaktfpeare. 

15. A load, or burthen. 

Afles of' great charge. Sbtkefpeare. 

16. What any thing can bear. 

Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-filver 
two drachms, for that charge the aqua-fortis will 
bear, the diAblution will not bear a flint as Big 
as a nutmeg. Bacon. 

17. The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun. 

18. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment of 
the confidence of a thick deco&ion, which is ap¬ 
plied to the fhoulder-fplaits, inflammations, and 
fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an oint¬ 
ment and a plafter, or between a plafter and a ca- 
taplafm- Farriers D'tSl. 

19. In heraldry. 

The charge is that which is Born upon the co¬ 
lour, except it be a coal divided only by partition. 

Peacham. 

CHA r R ceablb. adj. [from charge .] 

I. Expenfive; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolUhed upon the fea- 
coafts, in peace chargeable, and little ferviceable in 
war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man's brqad for nought, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you. 

2 Thcftalonians . 

There was another accident of the fame nature 
on the Sicilian fide, much more plcafint, but left 
chargeable ; for it coft nothing but wir. Woltyn. 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their edu¬ 
cation, their numerous iftuc, and (owl income, ft 
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is next to a miracle, that no more of their chit 
dren (hould want. Alter bury m 

2. Imputable, as a debtor crime: with on. 

Nothing can be a reatenable ground of defpifing 
a man, but feme fault or other chargeable upon 
him. South. 

3. Subject to charge or accufation; ac- 
culable : followed by with. * 

Your papers would be chargeable with femething 
worfe than indelicacy; they would be immoral. 

Spe&ator. 

Cha'rgeableness. n.f. [from charge¬ 
able .] Expence ; coft ; coftlinefs. 

That which molt deters me from fuch trials, is 
not their cbargeahlenefs, but their unfatisfa&ori- 
refe, though they (hould fucceed. Boyle. 

Cha'r-ceably. ad-v. [from chargeable .] 
Expenfively; at great coft. 

He procured ic not with his money, but by his 
wiflom ; not cbargeably bought by him, but libe¬ 
rally given by others by his means. —Afcbatn. 

Chanceful, adj. [charge and full.\ Ex- 
penfivc ; coftly. Not in ufe. 

Here’s the note 

How much your chain w f %hs to the utrr.oft carat. 
The finenefs of the gold, the chargeful faftiion. 

Sbakefpcare. 

Cha'rcer. n.f. [ from charge. ] A large 
dilh. 

All the tributes land and fea affords. 
Heap’d in great chargers, load ourfumptuous boards. 

Denham. 

This golden charger , fnatch’d from burningTroy, 
Anchifes did in lacrifice employ. Dryden sA'netJ. 

Ev’n Lamb himfelf, at the moft feleron fea ft. 
Might have fom t chargers not exaflJy drefs’d. King. 

Nor dare they clofe their eyes. 

Void of q bulky charger near their lips. 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Philip*. 

Ch a*ri ly. ad'V. [from chary .] Warily ; 
frugally. 

What paper do you take up fo charity ? w Sbakcfp. 

Chagrin ess. n.f. [ fr< 5 m chary . ] Caution; 
nicety; fcrupuloulnefs. 

I will coafent to a£t any villany againft him, that 
may not fully the ebarirtefs of our honeftv. Shakejp . 

CHA'RIOT. n. f. [car-rhod, WeUh, a 
wheeled car, for it is known the Britons 
fought in fuch; ebarriot , Fr. carrelta, 
Itab] 

1. A wheel carriage of pleafure, or ftate ; 
a vehicle for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand caprain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shabfpeare # 

2. A car in which men of arms were an- 
. ciently placed. 

He fkims the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot, and with looien’d reins • 
Majeftick raoves along. Dryden' s ASneid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach, with only front 
feats. 

To Cha'riot. nj. a. [from the noun.] To 
convey in a chariot. This word is rarely 
ufed. • 

An angel all in flames afeended. 

As in a fiery column charioting 

His godlike jrelcnce. Milton t Sampfon Agonfttt. 

Chariote er. n.f. [from chariot .] He 
that drives the chariot. It is ufed only 
in fpeaking of military chariots, and 
thofe in the ancient public games. 

The gafptng charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. * Dryden s rabies. 

The burning chariot, and the chiriottcr. 

In bright Bootes and Ins wane appear. ^ 

yld.lftn on Italy. 

Show 
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Show n the youthful bandfrrae el Met'f . 
Firm in bit Teat, tad running hit career. 

Chariot rack* n. f. [from chariot Rnd 
race.] A fport anciently ufed, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 
now horfes run. 

There it a wonderful vigour and fpirk in the 
dafeription of the horfe and chariot race* Addlfin. 

Charitable. hdj. [charitable, Fr. from 
charifd.J 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the 
poor. 

He that hinder* a charitable perfon from giving 
alma to a poor man, is tied to refticution, if hehin- 
dered him by fraud or violence. Taylor s Holy Lfcu 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and.kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Row, 

How (hall we then wifh, thaj it might be allowed 
ui to live over our lives again, in order to fill every 
minute of them with charitable offices! Atterbury • 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread. 
The tab’rer bears « what his hard heart denies. 
His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope, 

2. Kind in judging of others j dilpofed to 
tenderaefs; benevolent. 

How had you been my friends dfe f Why have 
yon that charitable title from choufands, did you not 
•chiefly belong to my heart? Shakcfp. Timm, 

Of a politick fermon that had no divinity, the 
king laid to bifhop Andrews, Call you this a fer- 
tnon ? The bifhop anfwered, By a charitable con- 
ftrndion it may be a fermon. Bacon, 

■Cha'ritably. adv. [from charity.] 
j. Kindly; liberally; with inclination to 
help the poor. 

2 . Benevolently; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs 
patiently, injuries charitably , aid the labour of re¬ 
ligion comfortably. Taylor, 

*Tis befi fometimes your cenfure to reftrain. 
And charitably let the dull be vain. Pepc. 

jCHA'RITY. a. f. [ char it c, Fr. chart i as, 

Lat.] 

j. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 

By thee. 

Founded in reafbn, loyal, juft, and pure. 

Relations deat^ and all the charities 
Of father, foo, and brother, firft were known. 

Milton, 

2 , Goodwill; benevolence; difpoiition to 
think well of others. 

My errouts, I hope, are only thofe of charity to 
mankind j and fuch as my own charity has caufed 
me to commit, that of others may more cafily ex- 
cufe. Drydtn. 

, The theological virtue of univerfal love. 

Concerning charity, the final object whereof i» 
that iocomprehenfibie beauty which fh ineth in the 
countenance of Chrift, the Son of the living Cr i. 

Hooker . 

Peace, peace, for fhamc, if not for charity— 
—Urge neither charity nor fhame to roe; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Sbakefpcarc. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable ; add faith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add lovc^ 

By name ta come call'd charity , the foul 

Of all ^the reft. Milton, 

Faith believes the revelations of Cod; hope ex- 
pedb his promises j charily knret his excellencies 
and mercies. Toy hr. 

But lifting c&irify'a more ample fway, 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjeft to decay. 

In happy triumph (hall for ever live. - Prior. 

Charity , or a love of Cod, which works by a love 

* of our neighbour, is greater than faith or nope. 

Atterbury . 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending thff charity 
of Dido to the Trojans, fpofcc like a cbriftian. 

Drydtn, 
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5. Alms j relief given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king; I will look for 
him, and privily rdieve him; Jo you and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him 
perceived. Shakrfpeare. 

The ant dtd well to reprove the grafsbopper for 
her flothfulnefs; but the did ill then to refufe her 
a charity in her diftrefa. L'Eftrangc. 

1 never had the confidence to beg a charity, D/yd • 

To Chark. d, a. To burn to a black 
cinder, as wood is burned to make char¬ 
coal. 

Excefs either with an apoplexy knocks a man 
on the head, or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong- 
. water (hop, burnt him down to the ground ; or, if 
„ it flames not out, charks him to a coal. 

Crew's Cejmlogia Sacra . 

CHA'RLATAN. n.f. [charlatan, Fr. ciar¬ 
ia tan o, Ital. from ciarlart, to chatter.] 
A quack; a mountebank ; an empirick. 

Saltirohanchoes, quacksalver*, and charlatans , 
deceive them in lower degrees. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
For charlatans can do np good, ^ 

Until they're mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 

Charlata'nical. adj. [from charlatan .] 
Quackiih; ignorant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatankal doctor, 
are the principal fubje&s of comedy. Cowley, 

Charlatanry, n.f, [frov^cbarlatan.] 
Wheedling; deceit; cheating with fair 
words. 

Ch arlrs’s-waIn. n, f. The northern 
conftellation, called the Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in 
Charles's-xvain, or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

Ch airlock, n.f, A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. It is a 
fpecies of Mithridatc milliard. 

CHARM, ir. f, [charm, Fr. carmen , La¬ 
tin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, ima¬ 
gined to have fomc occult or unintelli¬ 
gible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man; 

furely 1 think you have charms. . .Not I, I af- 

fure thee-; fetring the attra&ion of my good parts 
afide, I have no other charms, Shakefpeare. 

There have been ufcd, either barbarous words, 
of no fenfe, left they fhould difturb the imagina¬ 
tion; or words of flmilitude, that may fecond and 
feed the imagination: and this was ever ms well 
in heathen charms , as in charms of later timesf 

Bacon} 

Alcyone he names amidft his pray’rs. 

Names as a charm agatnft the waves and wind. 
Molt in his mouth, and ever in hia mind. Drydtn. 

Antreua could, by magick charms. 

Recover ftrength whene'er he fell. Swift. 

2. Something of power to fubdue op por¬ 
tion, aud gain the affedtions; fometbing 
that can pleife irrefiftibly. - 

Well founding verier art the charm we ufe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Rofeommon • 

Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e’er thy fav’ritc's charms improve. Prior. 

To fam'd Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darltog idol of his captive heart; 

And the pleas'd nymph with kind attention fat. 
To have her charms recorded by his art. kVa Her. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftorej. 

Her blooming mountains, and her funny (horet. 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 
The fmiles of nature, and thfe charms of art. 
While proud opprefiion in her valiie* reigns. 

And tyranny ulurps her happy plaint? AdJiJon. 

To Charm. <u. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fortify with charms againft evil. * 
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Let fall iky blade on vulnerable ctvfttf 
I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakefpeare. 

2. To make powerful by charms. 

3. To tiimmon by incantation. 

* Upon my knee* 

I charm you by my once commended beauty. 

By all your rows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make ua one. Shaieft. 

4. To fubdue by fame fccrct power; to 
amaze ; to overpower. 

I, in mine own woe charm'd , 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan j 
Nor feel him where he ftnsck. Sbakjjfpusre* 

Mufick the ficrceft grief can charm . Pope, 

5. To fubdue the mind by pleafure. * 

*Tis your graces 

That from my muteft conference to my tongud 
Charms this report out. Sbak jp \rt. 

Amoret! my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does tie s 
Where the pow'r that charms us fo. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? Waller • 

Charm by accepting, by fubroitting fway. Pope . 

Chloe thus the foul alarm’d. 

Aw’d without fenfe, and without beauty charm'd. 

, Pope. 

ChaRmed. adj. Enchanted. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where aD his 
fpiri'j for ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney, 
' We implore thypowerfui hand. 

To updo the cbarMtd band - 

Of true virgin here diftrelted. Miltvn. 

Cha'r her, n.f [from charm .] 

1. One that has the power of charm iw 

enchantments. 

That handkerchief f 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 

She was a charmer, md could almoft read 
The thoughes of people. Shakejpcace * 

The paflion you pretended. 

Was only to obtain; 

But when the charm is ended. 

The charmer you difdain. Dry dm, 

2. Word of endearment among lovers. 
Cha' a m 1 k g * particip . adj. [from charm.] 

Pleating in the highell degree. 

For ever all goodnel's will be charming, for ever 
all wickednefs will be moft odious. Spratt. 

O charming youth! in the firft op’nieg page. 

So many graces In fo grefcn an age. Drydtn. 

Cha' Rmihgly. ad<u. [from charming. ] 
In fuch a manner to pleafe exceed* 
ingly. 

She fmiicd very charmingly, and difeovered as 
fine a fet of tcecn as eter eye beheld. AUsfon. 

Cha' Rmingness. n.f [from charming.] 
The power of pleating. 

ChaRnel. adj. [charnel, Fr.] Contain¬ 
ing flefti, or carcafles. 

Such are thofe thick and gIr>omy fhadowsdamp. 
Oft found in charnel vaults and .fepuichre* 

Ling’ring, and fitting by a new feude grave. Milt. 

ChaRnel-housr. n.f [chamicr, Fr. 
from care, car ms, Latin.] The place 
under churches where the bones of the 
dead arc repotited.. 

If charnel-beafes and our graves muft fend 
Thofe, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Sbakcjpeare. 

When they were in thofe rharnff-tcujes, every 
one was placed in order, and a black pillar or coffin 
fet by him. Taylor. 

CHART, n.f. [charta,. Lat.] A deline¬ 
ation or map of coalls, for the ufe of 
Tailors. It is diftinguifhed from a map, 
by reprefenting only the coatis. 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the 
C ipe of Good Hope, found Ikilfu! pilots, ufing 

ailronomical 
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•ftronomkal i&ftruments, geographical charts, and 
compafler. Ariutbnot. 

Charter. n.f [charta, JLatin.J 

I - A ekarttr is a written evidence of tilings 
done between n. i and man. Chart*™ 
are divided into chartert of the king, 
and charters of private peHons. Charters 
of the king are thofe, whereby the king 
paficth any grant to any peHon or more, 
or to any body politick: as a charter of 
exemption, that no man (hall be em- 
pannelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or 
other offence. Cowell. 

z. Any writing bellowing privileges or 
rights. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom* Sbak. 

It it not to be wondered, that the great charter 
whereby God bellowed the whole earth upon Adam, 
and confirmed it unto the font of Noah, being as 
hrief in word at laifce in cfie&, hath bred much 
quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's EJfayi. 

fie re was that charter feal'd, wherein the crown 
Ail marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She (bakes the rubbijb from her mounting brow. 
And fremt to have renew'd her charter x date. 
Which heav'ifewiil to the death of time allow. 

Dry den. 

God renewed this charter of man's Cover eignty 
over the creatures. Start. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I mud have liberty. 

Withal as large a charter at the wind. 

To blow on whom I pleafe; for fo fools have ; 
And they that are itioft galled with my folly. 
They moft mud laugh* Sbakejpeare. 

My mother. 

Who has a charter to extol her blood. 

When (he does pratfe me, grieves me. Shakefp. 

Charter-party, n.f. [ebartre fartie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contrail, of 
which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contra At, made even upon the 
high fra, touching things that are not in their 
own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral's 
jurifdidion. Hale 

Ch altered, etdj. [from charter.] In- 
veiled with privilege* by charter; pri¬ 
vileged. 

When he fpeaks 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is fill]. Shakefp. 

Chary, adj. [from care. ] Careful; cau¬ 
tious ; wary; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary 
care, which bountifully was exprefTcd, when oc- 
Cafion fo required. Car .no's Survey if Cornwall. 

The ebaraf maid is prodigal enough, 

. If (he unmafk her beauty to rbe moon. 

To CHASE. *u. a. [chaffer, Fr.] 

1. To hunt* 

It (ball be as the chafed roe. 

Mine enemies chafed me fore like a bird 

Lamentations. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. 

And Abimelcch chafed him, and he fled before 
him* fudges. 

One of you (hall chafe a thoufand. Deuteronomy. 

3. To drive away. 

He that chafetb away his mother, la a (bn that 
caufeth (bame* Proverbs. 

To follow as a thing deiirable. 

T o drive. 


Shakefp. 


Jfaiab. 
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Thus chafed by their brother** endlela malice 
from prince to prince, and from place to place. 


they, for their 
Bifcnnit. 

When the following mom had chas'd away 
The (lying (tars, and light reftor’d the day. Dryd. 

To Chase Metals. See To Enchase. 


ty, fled at lad to the city of 
Kaolin's JHtfory of the Turks. 

tud chas'i 


Dryd. 


Chase. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Hunting; as, the pleafures of the chafe. 

2. Purfuit of any thing as game. 

Whilft he was naft'mng in the chafe , it feems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shakefpeart. 

There is no chafe more pleafant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduit, from 
one cod of the world to another, and never to iofe 
fight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Fitnefs to be hunted; appropriation to 
chafe or fport. 

Concerning the beads of chafe, whereof the buck 
is the firft, he i* called the firft year a fawn. Sbak. 

A maid 1 am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let me Stall that fpotlefs name retain. 
Frequent the forefts, thy chafte will obey. 

And only make the beads of chafe my prey. 

4. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomethiug 
noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch (hips only as could ftld- 
denly be put in readinefs, made forth with them, 
and fuch as came daily in, we fee upon them, and 
gave them chafe. Bacon. 

He fallied out upon them with certain troops o t 
horfemen, with fuch violence, that he overthrew 
them, and, having them in chafe, did fpoedy exe¬ 
cution • Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

They feck that joy, which us’d to glow 
Expanded on the hero’s face. 

When the thick (quadrons prefi'd the foe. 

And William led the glorious chafe. Prior. 

5. Purfuit of fomething as deiirable. 

Yet this mad chafe ot fame, by few purfued. 

Has drawn deilru&ion on the multitude. 

Dry den s Juvenal. 

6 . The game hunted. 

She, feeing the towering of her purfued chafe, 
went circling about, rifing fo with the left fenfe of 
% rifing. Sidney. 

Hold, Warwick t feek thee out fome other chafe. 
For I myielf mud put this deer to death. Sbak. 

Honour *t the nobleft chafe ; purfue that game, 
AsfH secompeofe the k>fa of love with fame. 

Granville. 

7. Open ground ftored with filch bealls as.| 
are hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle na¬ 
ture between a foreft and a park j being commonly 
lefs than a foreft, and not endued with many 
liberties j and yet of a larger compels,-and ftored 
with greater diverfity of game, than a park. A 
chafe differs from a-foreft in this, becaufe It may 
be in the hands of a fubjcll, which a foreft, in its 
proper nature, cannot: and from a park, in that it 
Is not indofed, and hath not only a larger comp aft, 
and more (lore of game, but iikrwife more keepers 
and overleers. Cowell. 

He and his lady both are at the lodge. 

Upon the north fide of this pleafant chafe. Sbak. 

8. The Ch a se of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, taken withinfide. 

Chambers. 

Chase-gun. n.f [from chafe and gw.] 
Guns in the forepart of the (hip, fired 
upon thofe that are purfued. 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our ftern they fend. 

Dry dm. 

Cha'ser. n.f [from chafef\ 

1. Hunter ; purluer; driver. 

Then began 
A Hop i* th* chafer, a retire j anon 
A rout, confufion thick. Sbakejpeare. 

So faft he Aiei, that his reviewing eye 
Ha% loft the chafers , and his ear the cry. Denham. 

Stretch'd on the lawn, his (econd hope furvey, 
At once the chafer , and at once the prey! 

Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart. 

Bleeds in the foreft like a wouuded hart! Pope, 

2. An enchafer. 


Dry den * 

A fort of 
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Chasm, n.f. [yptopta.] 

1. A breach unciofed; a cleft; a gap; 
an opening. 

In ail that vifible corporeal world, we lee no 
ebajms or gaps. Locke. 

The water of this orb communicates with that 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatufes or 
•thafmo palling betwixt it and the bottom of the 

ocean. J Woodward. 

The ground aduft her riv'n mouth difpirts, 
Hoiribic chafm ! profound. Philips. 

z. A place unfilled; a vacuity. 

Some lazy ages, loft in eafe, 

- No a&jon leave to bufy chronicles j * 

Such, whole lupine felicity but makes 
In ftory chafm , in epochas miftakes. 

CHA'SSELAS. n.f [French.] 
grape. 

CHASTE, adj. [ chafle, Fr. callus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of texts ; as, a 
chafle virgin. 

Diana chafe, and Hebe fair* Prior • 

2. With’refpefl to language, pure; un- 
corrupt ; not mixed with barbarous 
phrafes. 

3. Free from obfeenity. 

Among words Which fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean $ 
fome chafle, others ohfecne. JVatts's Logit A. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children ; be difereet, chafe, keepers 
at home. Titus, 

Chastb-trbe. n. f [yitex, Lat.] 

This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet 
high, and produce fpik.es of flowers at the extre¬ 
mity of every ftrong (hoot in autumn. Miller • 

To Cha'sten. *v. a. [ chaftier , Fr. cafigo, 
Lat.] To corrcft; to punifh; to mor¬ 
tify. 

Cbafen thy fon while there is hope, and let not 
th£ foul fpare for his crying. Proverbs • 

1 follow thee, fafe guide! the path 
Thou lead'd me j and to the hand of heav*n 
fubmit. 

However ebafl'ning ,» Milton's Parmdife Lof. 

. Some feel the rod. 

And own, like us, the father’a ebafl'ning hand. 

Row e. 

From our loft purfuit the wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and cbafen human pride. Prior . 

To CHASTFSE. *v. a. [ cajligo , Lat. an¬ 
ciently accented on the firfl fyliable, 
now on the laft.] 

1. To punifh ; to correct by punifhment; 
to afftifl for faults. 

My bread 1*11 burft with draining of my courage. 
But 1 will chaftfe this high-minded ftrumpet. 

Shakefp tare . 

I am glad to (ee the vanity or envy of the cant¬ 
ing chymills thus difeovered and ebaflifid. Boyle . 

Seldom is the world affrighted or chaf fed with 
figns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, fa¬ 
mines or plagues. Crew's Cofmologia Sacra. 

Like you, commi/Eond to chaffe and bled, 

He mud avenge the world, and give ir peace. Prior • 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience ; to 
reprefs: to refrain; to awe. 

. Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chafife, with the valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. Sbakefpearc. 

Know, Sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion'd at your mafter’s court. 

Nor once be ebafis'd with the fober eye 

Of dull Oltavia. Shakefp tart • 

The gay focial fenfe 

By decency chafin'd. Tbomfon • 

Chastisement. *. f [ chaftiment , Fr.] 

Corrc&ion ; punifhment; commonly, 

though 
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though not always, ufed of domed]ck Or 
parental punifliment- 

Shall I fo much di/honour my fair Hart. 

On c^wal terms to give bi.n ebafitfcount f Sbakefp. 

He held the cbafiijhnent of one. which mole fied 
the fee of Rome, pleat mg to Cod. Raleigh's Ejjayu 

For fevsn years what can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured trickc ? the tepeated com- 
million pt which /hall bring him to the chajlifamnt 
of the rod* Lock*. 

He receives a fit of ficknefs as the kind ebaflifr- 
9 net and difciplinc of his heavenly Father, to wean 
hit .'fhdViom from t! t world* Entity* 

Cha'.tity. *. /. [ caJUias, Lac.] 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can bfe bound by any folemn vow 
To force a fpotlefa virgin’s ebajiisy T Sbaktfpeert. 

Cba/hty is either abstinence or continence: ab- 
Hmence is that of virgins or widows ; continence, 
of married per font: chafic marriages are honour- 
note and pleating to Cod* Haylor. 

Ev’n l«cre, where frozen ebafiity retires. 

Love finds an al ar for forbidden fires* *■ 

2. Freedom from obfeenity. 

1 here is not ebafiity enough in language. 
Without offence t*> ulcer them* Sbak. Much Ado* 

3. Freedom from bad mixture of any 
kind j purity of language, oppofed to 

barbariiins. 

-Ctf asti'skr. h. f [from chaffife.] The 
perfon "that challiies ; a pu niftier ; a 
corre&or. 

Cha'stely.sw/'u. [from ebafte .] Without 
incontinence j purely ; without conta¬ 
mination. 

You /ho«ld not pals here; no, though it were 
as virtuous to lie as to live cba fitly. Shakespeare. 

Make firft a Co ng of joy afid lovc^ 

Which chafUly flame in royal eyes. 

S jc£cilic»n m' a long dcfwent, 

Which tbafitly in the channels ran. 

And from our demi-gods began. 

Cha'stness. n.f. \ftom chafe .] Chafli- 
ty ; purity. 

ffp Chat. j% [from caqueter , Fr. Skin¬ 

ner ; perhaps from achat, pur chafe or 
cheapening, on account of the prate 
naturally produced in a bargain; or 
only, as it is mod likely, contracted 
from chatter J] To prate; to talk idly ; 
to prattle; to cackle ; to chatter; to 
converge at cafe. 

Thus ebatten the people in their Heads, 

Y like as a monftcr of many he* 's. Spenjer. 

Bccaufe that 1 familiarly fometimes 
Do ufc yod for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your faucinvfs will jeft upon my love* Skakefpearc • 

The /hepberdt on tbe lawn 
Sat limply that ting in a ruftick row. Milton . 

With much good-will the motion was embrac'd. 
To that a while On their ad vent ores pafs’d. Dryd. 

7 * Chat. v. a. To talk of. Not in ufe, 
unlefs ludicroufly* 

All tongues ipcak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpeftaded to fee him. Your prat.ling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 

While Ihe chats him. Sbakefpeane. 

Chat, it- f. [from the verb.] Idle talk 5 
prate ; flight or negligent tattle. 

Lords, that can prate 
A t amply and unneceflarily • 

As this Gonzalo, I myfdf would mtke 
A chough of ar deep chat* SbakefpeOrc. 

The time between before the fire they far. 

And Ihorten’d the delay by pleafing that. Drydcn. 

The leaft is good, far greater than the tickling 
•of h*s palaro with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat 
of a foaking club. # Lethe. 

Snuff, or the fan, fupplies each paufe of that, 
Vf itb tinging, Lugiung, ogling, and all that* Pp<. 

7 


Drydcn. 


Chat. n. f. The keys of trees Are called 

chats ; as, afh chats. 

Cha'tellany. *./. [chat denit, Fr.] 
The diflrift under the dominion of a 
caflle. \ 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their cbatcllanus and dependen¬ 
cies. Drydtn • 

Cha'ttel. n. f. [See Cattle.] Any 
moveable pofleflion : a term now fcarce 
ufed but in forms of law. 

Hay look not big, nor ftarop, nor Hare, nor 
fret} 

I will be mailer of what is mine own } 

Slie is my goods, my chattels* Shakfpeare. 

Honour’s a leafe for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant} ’tis a cbattle 

Hot to be forfeited in batrie. Du dibrat. 

T0 CHA'TTER. *v. m. [caqueter, Fr.] 

1. To make a noife as a pie, or other 
(inharmonious bird. 

Hightiugales feldom ting, the pie Hilt chatter ah. 

^ Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fingij 
Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter , Spenfer. 

There was a crow fat chattering upon the hack 
of a /beep : Well, firrah, fays the flieep, you durft 
not have done this to a dog. L'Eftrahgc. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Drjden • 

2. To make a noife by collifton of the 
teeth. 

Stood Theodore furpris’d in deidly fright. 

With cbatt'ring teeth, and bridling hair upright. 

Drydcn. 

Dip but your toes into cold water, 

Thcjr correfpondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 

To talk idly or carelefly. 

Uuft’er no hour to pals away in a lazy idlenefs, 
an impertinent chattering , or ufelefs trifles. 

Watts '1 Logick • 

Ch a'tt e r . n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 

The mwnick ape began his chatter. 

How evn tongues his life befpattcr.. Swift. 

2. Idle prate. 

Charterer, n.f. [from chatter .] An 
‘ idle talker; a prattler. 

Cha'twood. n.f. Little flicks; fuel. 

C h a'v b n d e r . n. f. [ chevefne , Fr . ] The 
chub: a fifti. 

Thefe arc a choice bait for the chub, or eba- 
vender , or indeed any great fi/h. Walton's Angler. 

CHAUMOXTE'LLE.m.f. [French.] A 
fort of pear. 

To CHAW. tv. a • [kanven. Germ.] To 
champ between the teeth; to mafticate; 
to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul drfpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way 1 went. 

Sfienfer's Fairy 2%*cen. 

They come te vs, but us love draws , 

He fwallows us, and never chawt j 

• He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
■ Whether he found any ufe of chancing little 
fponges, dipt in oil, iu hi* mouth, when he was 
perfectly un&r water, and at a Oifiancc from hi 
engine. Boyle. 

The man who taught but once to fee an a(s . 
Mumbling to make the crofa-grain’d thifiles pafa. 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury ebatu 
Tbe prickles of unpalatable law. Drydc . 

Chaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The chap; 
the upper or under part of a beaft’s 
mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 
ebanvt, &ad will bring thee forth and all thine 
ansjr* Etockkl. 
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C h a Vo *0 w. f* Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s ebawdron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Sb*hff>e*rH 

CHEAP, adj. [ceapan. Sax. kcofnt, Dutch, 

to buv.] 

1. To be had at a low rate; porchaled 
for a fmall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few 
buyets, there the thing.to be fold will be cheap. 
On the other fide, rrife up a great many buyers 
for a few fellers, and the fame thing will imme¬ 
diately turn dear. Lock/. 

2. Of fmall value ; cafy to be had ; not 

refpe&cd. 

The goodneft, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodnefs. Sbaktjfcare. 

Had 1 fu tavi/h ot my prefence been. 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men. 

So Hale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakefpcare . 

He that is too much in any tiling, fo that he 
giveth another occafion of focicty, maketh himfelf 
cheap. Bacon. 

May your fick fame Hill langutIh till it die. 
And you grow cheap in every fubjc&’s eye. Drydcn • 

The titles of ditiinclion, which belong to us, 
are turned into terms of deriiion, and every way is 
taken, by profane men, towards rendering us cheap 
and contrmptiblec Alter bury m 

Cheap, n.f. [<cheping is an old word for 
market ; whence Eaftcheaf, Chcapfulc .] 
Market; purchafe; bargain : as, good 
cheap , a bon marche , Fr. 

The fame wine which we pay fo dear for 
now-a-days, hi that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney. 

It is many a man’s c^fe to tire himfeif out 
with hunting after that abroad, which he carries 
about him all the while, and may have it better 
cheap at home. L Efirange. 

home few infulting cowards, who love to vapour 
good cheap, may trample on thofe who give leafi 
refinance. Decay of Piety. 

To Che'apen. *v. a. [ceapan, Sax. to 

buy.] 

1. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for 
any thing ; to afle the price of any com¬ 
modity. 

Rich fiie /hall be, that *s certain 5 wife, or T *11 
none: virtuous, or 1 ’ll never cheapen her. Sbak. 

The firfi he cheapened was a Jupiter, which 
would have come at a very ea/y rate. L'Efirange. 

She fiipt foraetunes to Mrs. Thody s, 

To cheapen tea. Prior. 

To /hops in crowds the daggled females fly. 
Pretend tn cheapen goods, bu; nothing buy. Swift. 

2. To leflen value. ’ 

My hopes purfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be * 

I find my proffer'd love has cheapen'd me. 

Chb'aply. ed*v. [from cheap.] 
fmall price; at a low rate. 

By thefe 1 fee 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Blood, rapines, maflacres, were cheaply bought. 
So mighty’ recompence your beauty brought. Dryd. 

Cheapness, n.f. [from cheap.] Low- 
nefs of price. 

Ancient ftatutes incite merchant-(Irangers to 
bring in commodities j having for end ebeapnefs. 

Bacon. 

The diferedit which is grown upon Ireland, has 
been the great difeouragement to other nat’ons to 
tranjpta/it themfelves hither, and prevailed farther 
than all the in?ications which the cbeapneft and 
plenty of the country has made them. T rtrple. 

Chear, See Cheer. 

To CHEAT. *u. a. [of uncertain deriva¬ 
tion ; probably from ache ter, Fr. to pur¬ 
chafe, alluding to the tricks ufed in 
making bargains. Sec the noun.] 

1. To 


Dryden. 

At a 


Sbakefp . 











CHE 

1. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. 
It is ufed commonly of low cunning. 

It. is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft 
man it fure at firft of being cheated $ and he reco¬ 
ven not his lodes, but by learning to cheat others. 

Drjdetf. 

Then are people who find that the moft effec¬ 
tual way to cheat the people, is always so pretend 
to infallible cures. _ Tilletfcn. 

2 . It has ^before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

I that am curtail'd of man's fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by difiembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinifh d. Shakejpeare. 

Cheat. n.f [from the verb. Some think 
abbreviated from tfcheat* becaufe many 
fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efeheats, 

• cheat , the abridgment, was brought to 
convey a bad meaning. ] 

1. A fraud ; a trick ; an unpoflure. 

The pretence of puMick good is a cheat that 
will ever pais, though fo abufed by ill men, that 
1 wonder the good do not grow afhamed to ufe it. 

Temple. 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit. 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

Dry den. 

When I confider life, *tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit s 
Truft on, and think to-morrow will repayj 
To-morrow's falfcr than the former day j 
Eyes worfe; and while it fays we (ball be blcft 
With fomenew joy, cuts off what we polled. 

Dry den. 

2. A peribn guilty of fraud. 

Diffimulaticn can be no further ufeful than it is 
concealed 5 for as much as no man will truft a 
known cheat. South. 

Like chit notorious tie at* raft firms I give. 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Drydtn. 

Che'ater .n.f [from cheat.] One that 
pra&ifes fraud. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they fhali be 
exchequers to me. [It is here for efcheater.] 

Shakejpeare. 

They fay this town is full of cousenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye } 

Difguifed cheaters , prating mountebanks/ 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakejpeare. 

He is no fwaggerer. hoftefs ; a tame theater i* 
faith.— —Cheater* call you him ? 1 will bar no 
honeft man my houfe, nor no cheater. Shakejpeare. 
All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, 

• the detainers of tithes, cheaters of men'a inhe¬ 
ritances, falfe witnefies and accufers. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

JTc CHECK. *v . a. [from the French 
tehees , chefs; from whence we ufe, at 
that game, the term checkmate , when 
we flop our adverfary from carrying on 
his play any farther.] 

1. To reprefs ; to curb. 

Referve thy ftate \ with better judgment eheck 
This hideous rafhneft. Shakefpeart. 

Fames may be fown and raifed, they may be 
fpread and multiplied, they may be checked and laid 
dead. . Bacon. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 

He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly 
fumifhed, but with a fword hanging over bis head 
by one fingle thread or hair, furely had enough to 
check his appetite. South. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye .brimful of tears. 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 

Did fpeak tbefe words, now prov'd a prophecy. 

Shahfpeart. 

His fault Is much, and (be good lung his matter - 
Will check him for i U Shakejpeare. 

VQL. I. 
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3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correspondent paper. 

4. To controul by a counter-reckoning. 
To Check, is. n. 

1. To flop; to make a flop : with at. 

With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. Shah. 

Hewuft obferve their mood on whom he jsfts. 
The quality of the perfons, and the time; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakejpeare. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is difabled for the future, or elfc 
cbcckx at any vigorous undertaking ever after. Locke. 

2. To clalh ; to interfere. 

If love check with bufinefs, it troubleth men's 

fortunes. Bacon. 

3. To ftrike with repreflion. 

I'll avoid his prefence { 

It checks too ftrong upon me. Dryder 

Check, n . f [from the verb.] 

1. Repreffure; flop; rebuff; fudden re- 
flraint. 

Rebellion in this land (hall lofe his fway. 
Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakejp. 

We fee alfo, that kings that have been fortunate 
conquerors in their firft years, muft have feme check 
or arreft in their fortunes. Bacon's Effays. 

God hath of late years manifefted himfelf in 
a very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpofe 
to give a check to this infolent impiety. Tillotjcn. 

It was this viceroy's seal, which gave a remark¬ 
able check to the firft progrefs of chriftianity. 

Addijon's Freeholder. 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to that lacrilege which had been 
hut too much winked at. Alter bury . 

The great ftrugglc with pafiions is in the firft 
check. Rogers. 

2. Reflralnt; curb; government; conti¬ 
nued reflraint. 

They who come to- maintain their own breach 
of faith, the check of their confciences much 
breaketh their fririt. Hayward. 

The impetuofity of the new officer’s nature 
needed feme reftraint and check, for feme time, 
to his immoderate pretences and appetite of power. 

Clarendon. 

Some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check. 
Break Prifcian’s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 

While fuch men are in Jruft, who have no check 
from within, nor any vidws but towards their in- 
tereft. Swift. 

3. A reproof; a flight. 

Oh ! thia life 

Is nobler than attending for a check. Shakejpeare. 

I do know, the ftate. 

However this may gall him with foroe check. 
Cannot with fafety caft him. Shakejpeare. 

4. A diflike ; a fudden difgufl ; fomething 
th.it flops the progrefs. 

Say I ihould wed her, would not my wife fubje&s 
Take check , and think it ftrange ? perhaps revolt i 

Drydtn. 

5. In falconry, when a hawk fbrfakes her 
proper game to follow rook?, pies, or 
other birds that crofs her flight. 

Chambers. 

A young woman ia a hawk upon her wings; 
and if (be be handfome, (he is the more fubjeft to 
go out on check » Suckling. 

When whittled from the fift 
Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d. 

And with her eagerneft, the quarry mifs’d. 

Straight flies at check, and clips it dfiwn the wind. 

Drydtn. 

6 . The peribn checking ; the caufe of re- 

• flraint; a flop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check 
upon the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 

A fatiricri poet if the check of the laymen on 
bad prieftt. Dfjden's Fables,, Preface 
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7. Any flop or interruption. 

The letters have the natural prod u&ion by fevC- 
ral checks or ftopt, or, as they are ufually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 

8. The correlpondent cipher of a bank- 

bill. 

9. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when 
one party obliges the other either to 
move Or guard his king. 

10. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s 
houfehold, has the check and controul- 
ment of the yeomen of the guard, and 
all the uihers belonging to the royal 
family. 

11. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s 
navy at Plymouth, is alfo the name of 
an officer invefled with like powers. 

Chambers * 

To Che* cker. 7 <v. a. [from echoes, chefs, 
^Che'quer.j Fr.] To variegate or 
diverfify, in the manner of a chefs- 
board, with alternate colours, or wick 
darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-eyed morn fmiteson the firowning night. 
Check'ring theeaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 

Sbahjpeare. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
And make a checker'd ftudow on the ground. 

Shakejpeare. 

As the fnake, rolled in the ftow'ry bank, 

With finning checker'd flough, doth fting a child) 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakejp. 
The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fweet nor dainty flower. 

That daxnaflt'd not the checker'd floor 

Of Cynthia's fummer bower. Drayton . 

Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker'd (hade. Milton. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is 
determined only within that chequered piece of 
wood. Locke. 

In our prdent condition, which is a middle 
ftate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
truth and falfehood. Addijon • 

The ocean intermixing with the land, fo is to 
checker it into earth and water. 

Woodward's Natural Hi fury. 
Here waring groves a checker'd feene difplay. 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Che'cker. 7 n.f. Work varied a]- 

Che'cker-work. J ternately as to its 
colours or materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work 
for the chapiteis which were upon the top of the 
pillars* * I Kings. 

Che'ckmate. n. f. [echcc et mat , Fr.] 
The movement on the chefs-board that 
» kills the oppofite men, or hinders them 
from moving. 

Love they him call’d, that gave me the checkmate. 
But better might they have bchote him hate. Sprnf. 

Che'ckfoll. n.f. [from check and roll.] 

A roll or book, containing the names of 
fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to, 
great perfonages, as their houfehold fer- 
vants. It is otherwife called the chequer - 

roll. ^ Cowell, 

Not daring to extend this law further than to 
the king’s fervants in checkrvll, left it ihould have 
been too harih to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 

, Bacon's Henry VII. 

CHEEK, ".f [ceac, Saxon.] 

1. The fide if the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakejpeare » 

_ Her b£auty hangs upon the cheek of night. 

Like a rich jewel in an /Etbiop’s ear. Shakejpeare 

Q«q i 
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1 (bail Tunrey, and fyf 

Vcath in thy cheeks, jnd darkness in thy«?y t. Demit, 
Daughter of the rofe, whofe cheeks unite 
The diff’ring.titlt* of the red and white j 
Who faeav’c’s alternate beauty well difplay. 

The bluftt of morning and the milky way. Dryd. 

2. A general name among mechanicks for 

almoft all thofe pieces of their machines 
and inflrumcnte tliat are double, and per* 
fedlly alike. Chambers, 

Ch b'e k bo n e. n.f. [from cheek and hone,] 

I cut the Usmour, and felt the dug: it lay 
partly under the os jag ale, or cheekbone • Huffman. 

Ch e'e ktooth, n. f [from cheek and 
teeth J] The hinder-tooth or tulk. 

He hath the cheekteeth of a great lion. fod. 

Cheer* it. f [ chtre , Fr. entertainment; 
earn, Sp. the countenance. It feems to 
have, in Eogiifh, feme relation to both 
thefe fenfes.] 

Entertainment \ provifions ferved at a 
feaft. 

But though my cates be mean, take them in 
good part; 

'Setter cheer you may have, but not with better 
heart. Sbakrjpeare. 

His will was never determined to any puriuit of 
good cheer, poignant fauces, and delicious wines. 

Locke, 

a. Invitation to gaiety. 

You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 
That is not often vouched, while *tis making, 

*Tis given with welcome. Shakejptare, 

3. Gaiety; jollity. 

I have not that alacrity of fpirlt. 

Nor char of mind, that 1 was wont to have. Shak. 

4. Air of the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 
But of his cheer did feem too folenm fad : 

Nothing did be dread, but ever was ydrad. Spcnfer. 

Which publick death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer, 
As not a fi.gh, a look, a (brink bewrays 
The lcaft felt touch of a degenerous fear, 

•Cave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniel. 

1 He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten’d, and their languifh’d hope reviv’d. 

Milton. 

At length appear 

Her grifly brethren ft retch'd upon the bier: 

Pale at the fudden fight, (he chang’d her cheer, 

Dryden. 

5. Perhaps temper of mind in general; 
for we read of heavy cheer, . 

Then were they all of good cheer, and they alfo 
: took tome meat. Acts. 

Yo Chebr. *v, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To incite; to. encourage ; to infpirit. 

He complained that he was betrayed; yet, for 
nil that, was nothing difeouraged, but cheered up 
the footmen. Knolla. 

He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled. 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 

Dry den'% Tahiti. 

To comfort; to confole. 

I died, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 

Shakespeare, 

Dtfplets’d at what,’ not (offering, they had feen. 
They went to cheer the fo&ion of the green. Drjd. 

3. To gladden. 

Hark l a glad voice the lonely defert cheers : 
Prepare the way; a god, a god appears 1 Pope's Mejf, 
The facred fun, above the waters rais'd. 

Thro* bcavcVs eternal brazen portals blaz'd. 

And wide o’er earth diffus’d his (beering ray. Pope, 

To C.H E E R. *v. n. To grow gay or gladfoine. 

At fight of thee my gloomy foul cbcirs up; 

My hopes revive, and gkdnefs dawns within me. 

A . Philips, 

Ch e'e re r. n.f. [from To cheer.] Gladner; 
giver of gaiety. 


To the* alone be praife^ 

From whom our joy defends. 

Thou cheertr of our days. W tton. 

Angling was, after tedious (hidy, a reft to hts 
mind, a Sheerer of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnets, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts. Waltons Angler, 

Saffron Is the fafeft and 1X1011 Ample cordial, the 
greatsft reviver of the heart, and ebeerer of the 
fpirits. Temple, 

Prime ebeerer, light. 

Of all material bei ?sgj firft and bed. Them/, Summer. 

Cheerful, adj. [from cheer and full.] 

1. Gay; full of life ; full of mirth. 

The cheerful birds of lundry kind 
Do chaunt fweet mufick to delight his mind. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. Having an appcRrance of gaiety. 

A merry heart miketh a cheerful countenance; 
but by farrow of the heart the fpirit is broken. 

Proverbs. 

Ch e'er fully, advm [from cheerful .] 
Without dejeflion ; with willingnefs ; 
with gaiety. 

Pluck up tby fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shake fpearc. 

To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryd. 

Do&rine is that which muft prepare men for dif- 
cipline; and men never go on (b cheerfully, as 
when they fee where they go. South. 

May the man. 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praife. 

Find equal love, and love’s untainted fweets 
Enjoy with honour. Philips . 

Ch e'er fulness, n.f. [from chearfid.] 

1. Freedom from dejeftion ; alacrity. 

Barbaroffa, ufing this exceeding chterfulr.efs and 
forwardnefs of his foldicrs, weighed up the fourteen 
gallics he had funk. Knolles's llifiory of the Turks. 

With what rcfolution and ebeerfu foefs, with what 
courage and patience, did vaft numbers of all forts 
of people, in the firfbages of chriftianity, encounter 
all the rage and malice of the world, and embrace 
torments and death 1 TiUotfin. 

2. Freedom from gloomineis. 

. I marvelled to fee Mr receive my commandments 
with fighs, and yet do them with cbeerfulnefs. Sidn. 

Ch e'er less .adj. [ from cheer. ] Without 
gaiety, comfort, or gladnefs. 

For fine© mine eye your joyous fight did mlfs. 
My cheerful day is turn’d ro cheerlefs night. Fairy 
On a bank, befide a willow, 

Heav’n her cov’riBg, earth her pillow. 

Sad Amynta figh’d alone, 

From the cheerlefs dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. Dryden. 

Che'erey. adj. [from cheer.] 

1. Gay ; cheerful. 

They arc ufeful to mankind, in affording them 
convenient fituations of houfes and villages, re¬ 
flecting the benign and cheriftnng fun-beams, and 
fo rendering their habitations both more comfort¬ 
able and more cheerly in winter. Pay on the Creation. 

2. Not gloomy; not dejetted. 

Che'erly. adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Cheer/y their todious travels undergo. Dryd. Virgil. 

In God’s name, chcerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveft of perpetual peace. 

By this one bloody trial of (harp war. Shakefpenre. 

Oft liftening how the hounds and horn 
Cbecrty roufc the flumb’ring morn. Milton. 

Che'bry. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; 

fprightly; having the power to make 
gay: a ludicrous word. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl; 

Let cyder new wafh farrow from thy foul. 

Gey's P of orals. 

CHEESE, n.f [cafeus, Lat. cypt, Saxon.] 
A kind of food made by prefiing the 
curd of coagulated milk, and iutfering 
the mat to dry. 
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I will rather tmft a Fleming with my butter, 
the Welflunan with my cheefe, Sun gv wife with 
herfelf. ^Sbakefpeare, 

C h b'e s e c a k e. n.f. [from cbeefe and cake. ] 
A cake made of loft curds, fugar, and 
butter. 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange produce of a cbeefcccke diet. Prior. 

Where many a man, at variance wi.fc his wife. 
With faft’ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrift. 

Che esbmoncer. *. f [from cheefe and 

1 mo Mger. ] One who deals in cheefe. 

A true owl of London, 

That gives out he ’a undone. 

Being a ebetftmonger. 

By milling. Ben Jonfon. 

C H e'es e p r e s s. n.f [from cheefe and frefs.] 
The prels in which the curds are preifedt 

The cleanly ebeeftprejs (he could never turn. 

Her auk ward fift did ne’er employ the churn. 

Gay's Poforah. 

Che'esevat. n.f [from cheefe and <uat.] 
The wooden cafe in which the enrds are 
confined when they are preiTcd into 
cheefe. 

His fanfe occafions the care lets ruftic to judge 
the fun no bigger than a cbeefevat. Gfam/jllc* 

Che'esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the 
nature or form of cheefe. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 
chalky matter, but not a cheefy fubftahcc. 

Arbutbmt on Aliments• 

Che'ly/T>./ [chela, Lat.] The claw of 
a (hell fifh. 

It happeneth often, I confcfs, that a lobfter hath 
the cbe/y, or great claw, of one fide longer than the 
other. Brown* 

Che'mistry. See Chvmistry. 

Che'^uer. See Checker. 

Fo CHE RISH. *u. a. [chcrir, Fr.] To 
fupport and forward with encourage¬ 
ment, help, and protection ; to lheltcr ; 
to nurfe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cberijh you and yours, God puni(h me 
With hate in thofe where I expea moft love. Shak. 

I would 1 were thy bird.——. 

-Sweet, fo would I; 

But I (houid kill thee with too much cherishing. 

Shakejptare. 

What doth cherifh weeds but gentle air ? Sbakfp. 

Magiftrates have always drought themfclves 
concerned to cherifh religion, and to maintain in 
the minds of men the belief of a God and another 

KR* Tilhtfon* 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth eberijb her, and dill augments her might. 

Davies. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up. 
braidings of his own confidence; thofe who aft by 
errour, have its cbcr'jbings and encouragements to 
animate them. Decay of Piety. 

Che'rzsher. n.f [from cherifh .] An 
cncourager; a iupporter. 

One. of their greateft praifes it is to be the 
maintain-.-* and cherifhcrs of a regular devotion, 
a reverend worlhip, a true and decent piety. Spratt. 

Che'rishment. n.f [from cherifh.] En¬ 
couragement ; fupport; comfort. It is 
now obfolete. 

The one lives her age’s ornament. 

That with rich bounty, and dear cbenfiment , 
Supports the praife of noble poefie. 

Spcnfer s Tears of Mufes. 

CHE RRY. ) n.f. [cerife, Fc.cerafts, 
Cherry-tree, j Lat ] 

The fpecies are, 1 • The common red or garden 
cherry, a. Large Spanilh cherry. 3. The red heart 
cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 5. The bleed-. 
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fag heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 

7. The May cherTy. 8. The black cherry, or 01a- 
sard. 9. The archduke chetfy. 10. The yellow 
Spanifli cherry. X r. The Flanders cinder cherry. 
12. The carnation chcny. 13. The large black 
cherry. 14. The bird cherry. 15. The red bird 
Or Cornifti cherry. 6. The Urged double flower, 
ed cherry. 17. ‘i he double flowered cherry. 
|S. The common wild cherry. 19* The wild 
northern Engliih cherry, with late ripe fruit. 
20, The (hock or perfumed cherry. 21. The 
cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries 5 as the amber cherry, lukeward, 
corone, Gafcoigne, and the morello, which is 
chiefly planted for preserving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the 
time of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in 
the year of Rome 680 ; and was broughUnto Bri¬ 
tain about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann. 
Dorn. 5 51 and was foon after fpread through moft 
parts of Europe. Miller. 

Some afk but a pin, a nut, a thirty done j but 
die, more covetous, would have a chain. Sbakdp. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light- 
yellow, eating cherries, with his face and bofom 
fun-burnt. _ Peacban 1. 

A little fpark of life, which, in its firft appear¬ 
ance, might be inclofed in the hollow of a thirty 
done. 11 ale. 

Che'rry. adj. [from the fubftantive.] 
Refembliug a cherry iu colour. 

Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a pafling pleafing tongue. Sbakefp. 

Che'rry-bay. See Laurel. 

Che'rry cheek ed. adj. [from cherry and 
cheek. ] Having ruddy cheeks. 

1 warrant them chcny cheek'd country girts. 

Congreve. 

Che'rrtpit. n.f [from cherry and pit. ] 
A child’s play, iu which they throw 
cherry Hones into a fmall hole. 

What, man! 'tis not for gravity to play at cbtr- 
ryptt. Sbakefptare. 

Chirsoni'si. tt. f [xs^o-esijc^c.] A pe- 
ninfula; a traft of land almoft fur round¬ 
ed by the fea, but joined to the couti- 
nent by a narrow ucck or ilihuuis. 
Chert, n.f. [from quartz*. Germ.] A 
kind of fliut. 

Flint is moft commonly found in form of no¬ 
dules ; but 'tis fom? times found iu thin ft rat*, 
when 'tis called chert. Wcodxuard. 

CHE'RUB. n. f. [ana plur. oaiD It is 
fome times written in the plural, im¬ 
properly, cherubims.] A celeftial fpi- 
rit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed 
next in order to the feraphim. All the 
feveral deferiptions which the Scripture 
gives us of chcrubin, differ from one 
another; as they are deferibed in the 
fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and 
in a compofition of all thefe fig ares put 
together. The hieroglyphical reprefen- 
tations in the embroidery upon the cur¬ 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called 
by Mofes, Exod. xxvi, 1. cherubim of 
cunning work. Calmet . 

'I he roof 0* th* ehambsr 

With gold ebenebmt r fretted. Sbakefpear*. 

Heav’n’s cberubm, hors’d 
Up«m the fightkfs couriers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev *ry eye. 

That tears /hall drown the wind. Shakejpeare. 

Some cherub finifties what you begun. 

And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior. 

C11 rru'bic x. adj P [from cherub .] Ange- 
lick; relating to the cherubim. .. 

Thy words 

Attentive} and with more delighted ear. 

Divine io&ni&ar! i.bavc heard, than when 
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Cherubick fongs by night from neighboring hills 

Aerial ruufick fend. Miltons Pctradife Lofi. 

And on the eaft fide of the garden place 
Cherubick watch. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

C h e'r u b x u.adj. [from cherub.] Angelical. 

This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deftru&ioti than thy fword. 

For all her cheruhin look. Shakejpeare. 

Che'rvil. n.f [cbeeropby Hum, Lat.] An 

umbelliferous plant. Miller . 

To Che'rup. *u. n. [from cheer ; perhaps 

from cheer up, corrupted to cherup.] To 

chirp; to ufe a cheerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheruping ; 

Or hold their peace for ftiame of thy fweet lays. 

Spenfer. 

Che'slip. n.f A fmall vermin, that lies 
under Hones or tiles. Skinner . 

CHESS, n. f. [< tehees, Fr.] A nice and 
abflrufe game, iu which two lets of men 
are moved iu oppoiition to each other. 

Thia game the Pcilian magi did invent. 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs } 

From thence to bufy Europeans fent. 

And ftyl'd by modern Lombards penfive chefs. 

Denham. 

So have I feen a king on chefs 
(His rooks And knights withdrawn. 

His queen and biihops in diftrefs) 

Shifting about, grow iefs and lefs, 

With here and there a pawn. 

Ch b'ss- a p p l e • n. f. A Ipecies of Wild 
Service. 

Che'ss-board. n f. [from chefs and 
board.] The board or table on which the 
game of chefs is played. 

And cards are dealt, and cbefs-hoards brought. 
To eafe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Che'ss-man. n.f [from chefs and man.] 
A puppet for chefs. 

A Company of cbjs-vun (landing on the fame 
(quares of the chefs-board where we left them, 
we fay they are all in the fame place, or un¬ 
moved. Locke. 

Chi'ss-playbr. n.f. [from chef's and 
player .} A gamefter at chefs. 

Thus, like a IkiJful ctejs-player, he draws out 
his men, and makes hia pawns of ufc to his 
greater perfons. Dry den. 

Che'ssom . n. f. Mellow earth. 

The tender cbjfim and mellow earth is the beft, 
being mere mould, between the two extremes ot 
clay and fand $ efpecially if it be not loomv and 
binding. Bacon's Natural llijhry • 

CHEST, n.f [cyjrr. Sax. cifla, Lat.] 

1. A box of wood, or other materials, in 
which things are laid up. 

He will feck there, on my word: neither prefs, 
chef, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abftraft 
for the remembrance of fuch places. Shakejpeare . 

But more have been by avarice oppreft. 

And heaps of money crouded in the chef. Dry den. 

2. A Chest of Drawers . A cafe with 
moveable boxes or drawers. 

3. The trunk elf the body, or cavity from 
the fhoulders to the belly. 

Such as have round faces, or brojid chefs, or 
(houkiers, have fetdom or never long necks. 

BrotOn. 

He defirribet another by the largcncfs of his 
chef, and breadth of his (houlderc. 

Popes Notes on the Iliad. 

To Chest, v. a,. £from the nonu.] %To 
repofite in a cheft; to hoard. 
Chest-foundering, n.f. A difeafe in 
horfes. It comes near to a pleurify, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. 

Earner's DiHionary. 
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Cheated, adj. [from chefl.] Havin'? a 
cheft; as, broad-chefted, narrow-cheft- 
ed. 

Chester, See Castor. 

Che'stnut. 7 n.f. [chaftaigne, Fr. 

Che'stnut-treb. ) cafianea, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed 
at remote diftances from the fruit, on 
the fame tree. The outer coat of the 
fruit is very rough, and has two or three, 
nuts included in each hulk or covering. 
This tree was formerly in greater plen¬ 
ty, as may be proved by the old builds 
ings in London, which were, for the 
moft part, of this timber ; which is equal 
in value to the beft oak, and, for many 

. purpofes, far exceeds it; particularly for 
making veffels for liquors ; it having a 
property, when once thoronghly fealon- 
ea, to maintain its bulk conftantly, and 
is uot fubjeft to ftuink or fwcll, like 
other timber. Miller • 

2. The fruit of the cheft nut tree. 

A woman’s tongue. 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, '» 
Aa will a chef nut in a farmer's fire. ShakcJpejtfY.. 

October has a b a fleet of Cervices, medlars, and 
chef nuts, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 

Peachans on Drawing. 

3. The name of a brown colour. 

His hair is of a good colour.— 

.—A n excellent colour: your chtfnut was ever 

the only colour. Sbakeffeare.. 

Merab's long hair was glcffy chtfnut brown. 

Cowley.. 

Che's ton. n. f A foecies of plum. 
CHEFALTER, n. f [chevalier, Fr.] A. 
knight; a gallant ftrong man. 

Renowned Talbot doth expe& my aid ; 

And I am iowted by a traitor villain. 

And cannot help the-noble chevalier • Sbakcfpeare •- 

CHEVAlX de Frife. n. f [Fr. The fin- 
gular Cbeval de Frife is feldom ufed ] 
The Friefland horfe, which is a piece of 
timber, larger or fmaller, and traverfed 
with wooden fpikes>. pointed with iron* 
live-or fix feet long ufed in defending' 
a paffage, Hopping a breach, or making, 
a retrenchment to Hop th_* cavalry. It 
is alfo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

Chambers i. 
A river 

fiflx, the fame 

Che' v e r i l . n.f. ffehevereau, Fr.] A kid 
kid leather. Obfoiete. 

A fen fence is but a cbcveril glove to a good wltl* 
how quickly the wrong fide may be turned out¬ 
ward. Sbakefptare * 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your foft cbeveril confidence would receive. 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakejpeare • 

O, here *s a wit of cbn eril, that ftretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell brcrad. Sbakefptare • 

CUE'VISANCE. n. f [chivifattce, Fr.] 
Enterprife; achievement. A word now' 
not in ufe. 

Fortune, the foe of famous ebevifatree. 

Seldom, faid Guy on, yields to virtue aid*. Spenfer'• 

CHE'VRQN. n.f [French.] One of the 
honourable ordinaries in heraldry. It 
reprefents two rafters of a houfe, fet up? 
as they ought to Hand. Harris . 

To CHEW. v. as. [ceopyan. Sax. kawwen* 
Dutch. It is very frequently pronounced 
chavs, and perhaps properly.] 
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«. To grind with the teeth ; to marficate. 

' If iiuie fatilct, proceeding on d»(temper, 

Sh«U not be wink'd at, how fluU vre ftretch our 

«y*» 

When capita) crimes, cWij fwallow’d, and di. 
\ gefted. 

Appear before us ? Sbakefpeare. 

Pacing through the foreft. 

Chewing the food of fweetand bitter fancy. Sbak. 

* This pious cheat, that never fuck'd the blood. 
Nor chew'd the fiefh, of lambs* Dryden s fables. 

The ^ale# 

Deft ending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd'rous rafturs. Philips. 

By chewing, (olid aliment it divided into finall 
am i in a human body, there is no other inftru- 
ent to perform thia adtion but the teeth. By 
the adiion of chewing, the fpittle and mucus are 
fqueesed from the glands, and mixed with the ali¬ 
ment 5 which adtion, If it be long continued, will 

tu.n the aliment into a fort of chyle. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

a. To meditate ; or ruminate in the 
thoughts. 

Whtk the fierce monk does at his trial ftand, 
He cbtws revenge, abjuring his offence: 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 
He ftabs his judge, to prove his innoceace. Prior . 

3. To tafte without fwallowing. 

Heaven ’* in my mouth. 

As if I did but cbew its name. Shakfpeare. 

Some books are to be tailed, others to be (wal¬ 
lowed, and foroe few to be chewed and di gelled: 
that is, fome books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curioufly; and fome 
few to be read wholly, with attention. Bacon. 

To Chew. v. 1*. To champ upon; to 
ruminate. 

2 will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Sbjk. 

Inculcate the dodtrine of difobedienCe, and then 
leave the multitude to cbedb upon't. L'Eflrangt. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom pad. 

And blunder on in bu fine ft to the laft. Pope. 

CHICATIE. is. f. [ chicane , Fr. derived 
by Menage from the Spaniih word cbico, 
little.] 

1. The art of protradling a conteft by 

petty objedlicm and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not 
the chicane of private cafes, but the affairs and 
intercourfe of civilized nations, grounded upon the 
principles of reafon. Locke. 

Hit attornies have hardly one trick left j they 
arc at an end of all their chicane. 

Arlmtbmt's Hi/lory of Jcbn Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. Tnis feme is 
in familiar language. 

Unwilling theo in arms to meet. 

He drove to lengthen campaign. 

And. fave his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chica'nE. •v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] To 
prolong a contcft by tricks. 

Chica'ner. n.f. [chicanenr, Fr.] A pet¬ 
ty fophifter; a trifling difputant; a 
wrangler. 

This it the way to diftinguiffi the two mod 
different things I know, a logical chicaner from % a 
man of *reafon• Lo. he. 

Chic a'nert. n.f. [chicaneric, Fr.] So- 
phiflry; mean arts of wrangle. 

HU anger caufcd him to deftroy the greateft 
part of thefe reports; snd only to prelerve fuch as 
difeovered moft of the chicanery and fut-lity of the 
practice. Arbutbnot. 

Cheches, n.f. See Chickpeas. 

Chi'chlinc Vetch, n. f. [lathyrus, 
Lat.] In Germany they are cultivated, 
and eaten as peas, though neither fo 
tender nor well tailed. Miller. 
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) n. j. [cicen. Sax. kieckon, 
J Dutch. Chickenve, \ believe. 


only 


Swift. 


Staff. 


CHICK. 

Chi'ckIk 

the old plural of chick, though now ufed 
as a Angular noun.] 

1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen, or fmali bird. 

All my pretty ones 1 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell furoop ! Sbakefpeare. 

For vvhea the fixeil is broke, out conies a chick. 

Davies . 

While it is a chick, and hath no fpurt, nor can¬ 
not hurt, nor hath feen the motion, yet he readily 
pra&ifeth it. Hale. 

Even fines (he was a fe’en-night old, they fay. 
Was chafte and humble to her dying day; 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to difobey. 

Dryden's Pal let. 

. Having the notion that one laid the egg out 
of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 
idea of the relation of dam and chick. Locke. 

On rainy days alone I dine, 
l/jpon a click and pint of wine 3 
On rainy days 1 dine alone. 

And pick my chicken to the bone. 

2. A word of tendernefs. 

My Arid, chit k , 

This is thy charge. Sbakefpeare 

3. A terra for a young girl. 

Then, Chloc, flill go on to prttc 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight; 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking. 

Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. 

Chi'cken hearted. adj. [from chicken 
and heart.] Cowardly; timorous; fear¬ 
ful. 

Now we fet up fot tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, cbickenbearted, 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. 

Prologue to Spsni/b Fryar. 

Chi'ckenpox. n.f. An exanthematous 

diftemper, fo called from its being of 

no very great danger. 

Chi'ckling. n. f. {from chick.] A fmali 

chicken. 

Chi'ckpeas. it. f. [from chick and pea .] 
A kind of degenerate pea. Miller. 

C h i'c k we b d . n.f. [from chick and weed.] 
The name of a plant. 

Green mint, or cbickweed, are of good ufe In 
all the hard fweilings of the brealt, occafioned by 
milk. Wifeman. 

To CHIDE. *v. a. preter. chid or chode, 
part, chid or chidden . [ciban. Sax.] 

1. To reprove ; to check; to correal with 

words: applied to perfons. a 

Chide him tor faults, and do it reverently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth. 

Sbakefpeare. 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Sbak. 

Thefe, that do teach your babef. 

Do it with gentle meins* and eafy talks j 
He might bsve chid me fo: for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Sbakefpeare . 

Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking wavea Into attention. Milton• 
Above the waves as Neptune (hew’d his face, 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. 

Waller. 

You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now cbid you. Addifin • 

If any woman of better falhion in the parifft 
happened to be abfent from church, they were 
fute of a vifit from him, to chide and to dine with 
her. ^ ^ Swift. 

2. To drive with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 

Have chid me from the battle. Sbakefpeare. 

3. To blame; XQ reproach : applied to 
things. 
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Winds murmur'd through the leaves your tong 
delay. 

And fountains, o'er the pebbles, chid your Ray. 

Dry den. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs fiafte 5 
For, the work pcrfcdUd, the joy was pall. Prior. 

To Chide, v. n. 

1. To clnraour ; to (cold. 

What had he to do to chide at me ? Sbakefpeare. 

Next m.im, betimes, the bride was miffing 1 
The mother fereim'd, the father cbid. 

Where can this idle wench be hid ? Swft • 

2. To quarrel with. 

The bufinefs of the ftate does him offence. 

And he does chide with you. Sbakefpeare, 

To make a nolle. 

My duty. 

As does a rock againft the chiding flood. 

Should the approach of thia wild river break. 

And ftand un/haken yours. Sbakefpeare, 

Chi'dEr. n.f. [from chide. ] A rebuker; 
a reprover. 

Not her that chides. Sir, at any hand, I pray.— 
I love no cbiders , Sir. Sbakefpeare, 

CHIEF, ady. [chef, the head, Fr.] 

1. Principal ; moft eminent ; above the 
reft in any refpedb 

Thefe were the chief of the officers that were 
over Solomon's works. 1 Kings. 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this trefpafs. Ezra. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend j 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. 

Pope. 

2 . Eminent; extraordinary. p 

A froward man fowetb ftrife, and a whifperer 

feparateth chief friends. Proverbs • 

, Capital; of the firft order; that to 
which ether parts are inferior, or fub- 
ordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the 
apoftle's main purpofe in writing the epiftle, and 
the chief branches of his difeourfe wherein he 
proftcuted it. Locke. 

It is ufed by fome writers with a fuper- 
lative termination; but, I think, im- 
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We befecch you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 

Our cbieftfi courtier, coufio, and our fon. Shaft. 
Doeg an Edomite, the cbiefift of the herdmen. 

1 Samuel. 

He fome times denied admiftion to the chiefefi 
officers of the army* Clarendon. 

Chief, n. f. [from the adjeftivf.] 

1. A military commander ; a leader df 

armies; a captain. 

Is pain to them 

Lets pain, lefs fo be fled ? or thou than they 
Left nardy to endure ? courigeous chief! 

The firft in flight from pain. Milton's Par. Loft. 

After or before were never known 
Such chiefs} as each an army feem'd alone. Dryd. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod $ 

An honeft man *• the oob!cft work of God. Popf. 

A prudent chief not always muff difplay 
His pow'rs In equal ranks, and fair array ; 

But with th* occafion and the place'comply. 
Conceal his force, nay feem fome time* to fly. Pope. 

2. In Chief, in law. In capite, by per- 
fonal fervice. - 

All Turns deraaftdable, either for licence of alie¬ 
nation to be made of lands holdcn in chief, or for 
the pardon of any fuch alienation already made 
without licence, have been flayed in the way to the 
hamper. Bacon. 

I Shall be proud to hold my dependsnee on you 
in chief, as I do part of zny fmali fortune in Wilt- 
flurc. Dry dm. 
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5. In Spenfer it feems to fignify fomewhat 
like achievement; a mark of diilinftion. 

Where be the nofeg*ys that fee dighc for thee ? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief. 

The k no Wife ruih-rings, and gilt rofemary ? 

Spenfer. 

4. In heraldry. 

The chief is fo called of the French word chef, 
the head or upper part t this polfeflcs the upper 
third part of the efcutcheon. Peach a m on Drawing. 

Chi'efdom. n.f. [fromSove¬ 
reignty. Not in ufe. 

Zephyrus being in love with Chi oris, and covet¬ 
ing b£r to wife, gave her for a dowry the chiefdem 

»and (bvereignty of all flowers and green herbs. 

Sptnftr's KaL Glojf. 

Ch i'eflesi. adj. [from chief .] Wanting 
a head 1 being without a leader. 

And cbiefieji armies doz’d out the campaign. 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope. 

Ch i'efly. adv. [from chief] Principal¬ 
ly ; eminently; more than common. 

Any man who will cor fidcr the nature of an 
epic poem, wbac a&ions it deferibes, and what 
perfons they are chiefy whom it informs, will And 
it a work full of difficulty. Dry den. 

Thofe parts of the kingdom, where the number 
and eftates of the diflenters chiefly lay. Swift. 

Ch i'e f a 1 b. n.f. [from chief.] A fmall 
rent paid to the lord paramount. 

They feall be well able to live upon thofe lands, 
to yield her majefty reafonable cbiefrle, and alfo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garrifons. 

Spmfcr' $ Ireland. 

Would the referred rent a t this day be any 
more than a fmall cbiefrie t Swift . 

C u i'e ft a i n. n.f. [from chiefs n.f. cap¬ 
tain.] 

I. A leader ; a commander. 

That forc’d their eki ft am , for hi* fafety’s fake, 
[Their cbiftain Humber named was aright) 

L nto the mighty ft ream him to betake. 

Where he an end of battle and of life did make. 

Fairy S^utc-. 

s. The head of a clan. 

It broke, and ab&Iutrly fubdued all the lords 
and chief taint of the Iri fery. Davies on Ireland. 

Chxe'vance. n.f. [probably from achenj- 
anc§ , Fr. purchafe.] Traffick, in which 
money is extorted ; as difeounc. Now 
ob(blete. 

There were good laws againft ufury, the baftard 
ufe of money; and againft unlawful chievane• ■ 
and exchanges, which is baftard ufury. Bat •. 

Chilblain, n.f. [from chill, cold, and 
blain ; fo that TcmpU feems miftaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by froft. 

1 remembered the cure of childllaini when I 
was a boy (which may be called the children's 
gout), by burning at the fire. Tmplt. 

CHILD, n.f. in the plural Children. 

[cilb. Sax.] 

1. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In afe, to wifi) for youth is full at vain. 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham. 

We feould no more be kinder to one child than 
to another, than we are tender of one eye more 
than of the other. sL'Ejlrangt. 

The young lad muft hot be ventured abroad ai 
eight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the 
tender child; though be then runs ten times iefs 
rifijue than at fifteen. Locke. 

The 'ftroke of death is nothing s children endure 
it, and the greaceft cowards find ir no pain. Wake. 

2 . One in the line of filiation, oppofed to 
the parent. 

Where children have beer* expofed, or taken 
away young, and afterwards have approached to 
their parents prefcace, the parents* though they 
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have not known them, have had a fee ret joy, or 
other alteration, thereupon. Bacon ’s Nat. Hijhry » 

1 (hall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. 

Sbaktfpean. 

So unexha ufted her perfections were. 

That for more children fee had more to fpare JDryd. 

He, in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long "mereafe of children 's children told. Addif. 

The defendants of a man, how remote 
foever,are called children ; as the child¬ 
ren of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 

In the language of feripture. 

One weak in knowledge. Ijajab. 1 Corinth . 
Such as are young in grace. 1 John. 

Such as are humble and docile. Mattheev. 
The children of light, the children of darknefs j 
who fellow light, who remain in darknefs. 

The elect, the bieifed, are alfo calked the children 
of Ood. 

How is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the feints! - Jfifdom. 

In the Hew Tcftament, believers are commonly 
Called children of God. 

Ye are all the children of Ood, by faith in Jefus 
Chrift. Gal. iii. 26. Calmet. 

. A girl child. Not in ufe. 

Mercy on's I a bearne, a very pretty beirne! 

A boy, or child, I wonder ? S bake heare. 

6. Any thing the produft or effeft ot an¬ 
other. 

Macduff; this noble pafiion. 

Child of integri ty, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcruples. Shakefpeart. 

7. To he with Child. To be pregnant. 

If it rou^ftand Hill, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day. 

Left that their hopes prod igiou fly be croft. Shah. 

To Child, at. n. [from the noun.] To 
bring children. 

The fpring, the fummer. 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. Sbaktfptare. 

As to childing women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in fuch it begins with 
haemorrhages. / . Arbuihnot. 

Chi'ld bearinc. participial fubjlantiwe . 
[from child and bear. ] The aft of bear¬ 
ing children. 

To thee 

Pains only in childbearing wttt foretold. 

And, bringing forth, foorv recompens'd with joy. 
Fruit of rhy womb. Miltm's Paradife Loft. 

The timorous and irrelblute Sylvia has demurr¬ 
ed till (he is paft childbearing. Addifin. 

C’hi'ldbed. n.f. [from child and bed.] 
The flate of a woman bringing a child, 
or being in labour. 

The funerals of prince Arthur, snd of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in childbed ia the Tower. 

Bacon. 

Pure, as when wafe’d from fpotof childbed ftain. 

Paradife Regained. 

Yct thefe, tho’ poor, the pain of childbed heir. 

Drydtn. 

Let no one be a&ually married, till fee hath the 
childbed pillows. Sftflatcr. 

Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfons 
wounded. Arbntbnot on Diet. 

Childbirth, n.f. [from child and 
birth .J Travail; labour ; the time of 
bringing forth; the aft of bringing 
forth. 

_ The mother of Pyrocles, after her Childbirth, 
died. Sidney 

A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, 
efpecially for women travailing in childbirth. 

, Cartw's Survey. 

In the whole fex of women, Ood hath decreed 
the fturpeft pains of childbirth ; to fecw, that 
these is no ftace exempt from forrow. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 


He to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. 

Drydtn. 

Chi'lded. adj. [from child.] Fur rallied 

• with a child. 

How light and'portable my pain feems now, * 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow; 

He childed as I father’d. Sbakefpeart. 

Chi'ldermas day. [from child and 
mafi.] The day of the week, through¬ 
out the year, anfwering to die day on 
which the feaft of the Holy Innocents is 
folemnized, which weak and fupcrfti- 
tious perfons think an unlucky day. 

To calk, of hares, or fuch uocouth things, proves 
as ominous to the fifeerman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when chddermas day fell, doth 

• to the mariner. * Carcv. i. 

Chi'ld hood. n.f. [from child} olbhab. 
Sax.] 

1. The (late of children; or, the time in 
which we are children: it includes - in¬ 
fancy, but is continued to puberty. 

Now I have ftain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. 

Sbakef peart* 

The fens of lords and gentlemen feould be 
trained up in learning from their childhoods • 

Spenfer on Ireland 
Seldom have I cess’d to eye 
Thy infsney, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milton . 

The fame authority that the a&ions of a man 
have with us in our childhood, the fame, in every 
period of life, has the practice of all whom we re¬ 
gard as our fuperiours. Rogers. 

2. The time of life between infancy and 
puberty. 

infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, 
nourifiling aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Drydtn *' 

Chi'ldish. adj. [from child.] 

1. Having the qualities of a child; tri¬ 
fling ; ignorant; Ample. 

Learning hath its infancy, when It is but be¬ 
ginning and atmoft cbildifh s then its youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile. Bacon's Ejfays. 

2. Becoming only children; trifling ; pu- 

6 erilc. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occafion of cbildfh con¬ 
tentions. Sidney. 

The lion’s whdps fee few how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged arms withouten childijb fear. 

4 Spenfer. 

Wh#n I was yet s child, no cbildifh play 
To me was pleating ; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and know. Paradife Regained. 

The fathers looked on the worfbrp of images as 
the moll filly and cbildifh thing in the world. 

Stillbigflett. 

One that hath newly lexru’d to fyeak and go 
Loves childijb plays. Rcfcommn• 

They have fpoiled the walls with chudifh fen- 
tencct, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Addifcn on Italy. 

By converfation the cbildifh humours of their 
younger days might be worn out. 

Arbuthnot's Uiflory of Jthn Bull. 

Ch i'ldishi.y. adv. [from childijh.] In a 
childilh trifling way ; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was 
fpread, who had fo rafely and cbildijfdy ejeQcd 
him. Hooker. 

Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeflioxis, but cbildijbly unikilful in an' 
thing betides. 

Childishness, n.f. ffron 

19 .' 
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The •Qtimi of chtUifimfs, an <3 unfashionable 
carriage, time and age will of itXelf be fore to re¬ 
form, ^ Locke. 

Nothing in. the world could give a truer idea of 
- the -fuper ftition, credulity, and cbVdiJbntfi of the 
Roman catholic k religion, Addtfm « Italy. 

2 ;• Hannleflhefc. 

Speak thou, boy; 

Perhaps thy cbildijbneft will move him move 
Than can our reafoos. Sbakefpeart. 

Ch i'l d l e«s. adj. [from child. ] Without 
children $ without offspring. 

As thy fword hath made women chiWtfs , fo 
fiudl thy mother be cbildkjs among women, 

1 Samuel. 

A man /hall fee the nobleft works and founda¬ 
tions have proceeded from child Iffs men ; which 
have fought to exprefs the images of their minds, 
where thole of'their bodies have failed: fo the 
care of pofterity is moil in them that have no pof- 
ttrity. Bacons Effays. 

Cbildlefs thou art, thUd/efs -retnain : fo death 
Shall be deceiv’d bis glut. Milton's Paradife Left* 
She can give the rcafon why one died c&ldUfs • 

Spectator. 

Ch i'ldlike, adj. [from child ana IL 
Becoming or beieeming a child. 

Who can owe no left than childlike obedience to 
her that bath more than motherly care, &nker. 

1 thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherifb'd by her childlike duty, 

Sbaktfpeare • 

Chili ad. n.f. [from A thou- 

fand ; a collection or fum containing a 
thou iand. 

We make cycles and periods of years, as decads, 
centuries, chiliads, for the ufc of computation in 
biftory. Holder. 

Chxlia'edron. n.f. [from x*x«x.] A 
figure of a thonfand fides. 

Jn a man, who fpeaki of a cliaaedron, or a 
body of a thou fand (ides, the idea of the figure 
muy be very confiifed, though that of the num¬ 
ber be very d»ft 5 n&. Locke. 

Chilifa'ctivb. adj. [from chile.} That 
which makes chile- 

Whether thh be not effected by fome way of 
corrofion, rather than any proper digeftion, chili- 
feOms mutation, or alimental converfion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errevrs. 

Chilifa'ctory. adj. [from chile.} That 
‘which has the quality of making chile. 

We lb cm Id rather rely upon a cb’difaSlory men- 
flruuin, or digefttve preparation drawn from fpe- 
cies or individuals, whole ftomachs peculiarly d!f- 
fohre lapideous bodies. Brown. 

Chilli caption, n.f. [from chile.] The 
a£t of making chile. 

Nor will we affirm that iron it indigtftedin the 
Jtomach of the oftriche ; but we fufpedt this cfte£t 
to proceed not from any liquid reduction, or ten- 
deace to cbdifcutwt, by the power of natural heat. 

Brow Vs Vulgar Errourt. 

CHILL, adj. [cele,Sax] 

\. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants 1 fave from nightly ill. 

Of noifomc winds, and blading vapours chill. Milt. 

2. Cold ; having the fcnfation of cold; 
Havering with cold. 

My heart and my chill veins fftese with defpaic. 

Rowe. 

3# Dull; not warm; not forward: a*, a 
chill reception. 

4. Deprefted; dejefted; discouraged, 
j. Unaffe&ionate; cold of temper. 
Chill, n.f. [from thtadje&ivc.] Chi!- 
nefs; cold. 

I very well know one to have a fort of chW 
about his pracordia and head. 

Derham's Pbyfco-Pbcolagy . 
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To Chkll. *u. a. [from the adjeftive.} 
i. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So /hrunk my linews, or fo chill'd my veins, 

But conlcious virtue in my breaft remains. Dry den. 

Heat bums his rife, froft chills h» letting beam , 
And vex the world with uppofite extremes, Creech , 
Each cha nging feafon duet its poifon bring ; 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blah the fpring. 

Pnor, 

Now no more die drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor (Krill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood, 

Pbifys. 

z. To deprefs; to dejeft; to difeourage. 

Every thought on Cod chills the gaiety of his 
fpirits, and awakens terrors which he cannot bear. 

Rogers. 

3. To blaft with cold. 

The fruits perilh on the ground. 

Or foon decay, by fnows immod’rate cbill'd. 

By winds are blitted, or by lightning kill'd, 

Bbckmore. 

Chilliness, n.f [from chilly.} A fen- 
fation of (hivering cold. 

If the patient (urvives three days, the aeutenefi 
of the pain abates, and a chillhtefs or /hivering 

Arbuthnot. 

Somewhat 


[from chill. } 


Philips, 

Cold nefs ; 


, affe&s the body 

Chi'lly. adj 
cold. 

A chilly fweat bedewa 
My /hudd'ring limbs. 

Chi lness. tt. f. [ from chill. ] 

want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into A 
/hade, there foljowcth a chilnefs or (hivering in all 
the body. Bacon. 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A generous cbilrufs feizes ev’ry part. 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
heart. Dry den. 

Chimb, n.f. [ kime , Dutch.] The end 
of a barrel or tub. 

CHIME, n f. [The original of this word 
is doubtful. Junius and Mirtjbrw fup- 
pofc it corrupted from cimhal ; Skinner 
from gamme, or gamut ; Henfha-xv from 
chiamare , to call , becaufe the chime calls 
* to church. Perhaps it is only foftened 
from cbirme , or churm , an old word for 
the found of many voices, or inftru- 
, meats making a noife together.] 

I. The confonant or harmonick found of 
many correfpondent in/bruments. 

Hang our /haggy thighs with bells ; 

That, as we do ftrike a tune. 

In our dance /hall make a chime. Ben jomfon• 

Tire found 

Ofinftruments, that made melodious chime, 

\Vas heard of harp and organ. Milieu s Par • Loft. 

Love virtue, /he alone is free ; 

She cun teach you how to climb 
Higher than the fphery chime. Milton. 

The correfpondence of found. 

Love fir ft invented verfe, and form’d the rhime. 
The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d thecHwr. Dryd. 

The found of bells, not rung by ropes*, 
but ftruck with hammers, in thia fenfe 
it is always nfedin the plural, chimes . 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Sbaktff. 

The correfpondence of proportion or 
relation. 

The conceptions of things are placed in their 
leveral degrees of IRnilitude | as in fevers 1 pro¬ 
portion*, one tp another! in which harmonious 
chimes, the voice of realbn is often drowned. 

GrHo's Cofmoleglf. 

To Chime, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To found in harmony or confonancc* 


z. 
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To make the rough recital aptly chime. 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lots to rhime, 

'Tis mighty hard. Prior* 

2. To correfpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hu/band and wife, and foch 
other correlative terms, do belong one to another; 
and, through cuftom, do readily chime, and answer 
one another, in people’s memories, . Locke. 

3. To agree ; to fall in with. 

He not only fat quietly and heard his father rail* 
ed at, but often chimed in with the difecurfe. 

Arbuthnot's Hifi. of John Bull • 

4. Tofuitwith; to agree. 

Any fed, whole rcafonings, interpretation, axd 
language, 1 have been uf*d to, will, of courie, 
make all chime that way; and make another, and 
perhaps the genuine meaning of the author, (cent 
har/h, ftnwge, and uncouth to me, Locke. 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime , 
And, wanting ftrength to rife, defend to rhime. 

Smith. 

To Chime, v.a. 

1. To move, or ftrike, or caufe to found 
harmonically, or with juft confonancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow. 

And chime their founding hammers in a row t 
With labour'd anvils iEEfcn* groans below. 

Dry den's Georgicks. 

2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIME'RA. n.f. [ Chimara, Lat.] Aval a 
and wild fa>xy, as remote from reality 
as the exiftence of the poetical Chimara, 
a monfter feigned to have the head of a 
lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of 
a dragon. 

In (hotc, the force of dreams is of a piece. 
Chimeras all, and more abfurd, or left. Dryd. Fab. 

No body joins the voice of 3 (heep with the 
£bapc of a hoife, to be the complex ideas of any 
real fubftanccs, unlcfs he has a mind to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his difeourfe with unin¬ 
telligible word &4 Locke • 

C h i m e'r i c a L. adj. [from chimera .] Ima¬ 
ginary ; fanciful; wildly, vainly or fan- 
taftically conceived ; fantallick. 

Notwith(landing the finenefs of this allegory 
may atone for it in fome mcafure, I cannot think 
that perfons of fuch a chimerical exiftence are pro¬ 
per a&or* In an epic poem. SpViator. 

Chi metrically. ad<u. [from chimeri¬ 
cal.} Vainly; wildly; fantaftically. 

Chi'minacb. n.f. [fro mchimin, an old 
law word for a road.] A toll for paflace 
through a foreft. CtnvSi. 

CHI'MNEY. n.f. [ chcminee , French.] 

1. The paftage through which the (moke 
afeends from the fire in the houfe. 

Ckimnies with fcom rejefling fmolce. Swift. 

2 The turret railed above the roof of the 
houfe, for conveyance of the fmoke. 

The night has been unruly x where we lay. 

Our chhnnics were blown down. Shahjpcart* 

3. The fire-place. 

The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber; and the chimneypiece, 
Chafte Dian bathing. Sbake/pearf. 

The fire which the Chaldeans-wor/hippsd for a 
god, is crept into eveiy man’s chimney. 

Raleigh's Hiflory. 

Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly 
think it worth ftirring from their chimney fides to 
obtain. , Swift on Sac. Prfi. 

Chimney-corker, n*f. [fromchimney 
and corner. ] The fire-fide ; the feat on 
each end of the firegrate: ufually noted 
in proverbial language for being the 

place of idlers*. 

Yc» 
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Yet fome old men 

Tell ftories of yon in their chimney-comer. Denham. 

Chi'mke ypiece. n.f. [from chimney and 
piece.] The ornamental piece of wood,- 
or {tone, that is fet round the fire-place. 

PoliHi and bright en the marble hearths and 
cbmneyfneces with »i> -ut dipt in grcafe. Swift. 

Chi'mneysweeper. n.f [from chimney 
and /weeper. \ 

1. One whofe trade it is to clean foul 
chimnies of foot. 

To look like her, are chimneyftoeepert black; 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 

Sbakc/pcere. 

The little cbimneyfweeper fkulks along. 

And marks with footy Gains the heedlefs throng. 

Cay. 

Even lying Ned, the cbmr.eyfweeper of Savoy, 
and Tom the Portugal duftraan, put in their 
claims. Arbutbnot. 

2. It is ufed proverbially for one of a 
mean and vile occupation. 

Golden lads and girls, all mu ft. 

As chimneyfweep^rs, come to duft. Sbak fpcarc- 

CHIN. n. f [anne. Sax. kinn, Germ.] 
The part of the face beneath the under 
lip. 

But all the words I could get of her, was wrying 
her wai ft, and thrufting out her chin. Sidney. 

With his Amazonian chin he drove 
The brifiled lips before him. Sbakefpeare. 

Kcjais’d his hardy head, which funk again. 
And, finking on his bofom, knock'd his chin. 

Dryden. 

Chi'na. n.f. [from China , the country 
where it is made.] China ware; por¬ 
celain ; a fpecies of vefTels made in 
China, dimly tranfparent, partaking of 
the qualities of earth and glafs. They 
are made by mingling two kinds of 
earth, of which one eafily vitrifies ; the 
other refills a very ftroog heat: when 
the vitrifiabfe earth is melted into glafs, 
they are completely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or {mall-pox, above them all 5 
AnJ mirtrefi of herfelf, tho* china fall. Pope. 

After fupper, carry your plate and china to¬ 
gether in the fame balkct. Swift. 

Chi'na-Orange, n.f. [from China and 
orange.] The fwcct orange: brought 
originally from China. 

Not many years hat the China-erarge been pro¬ 
pagated in Portugal and Spain, Merti* '% Hufb. 

Chi'na Root. n. J. [from China and 
root.] A medicinal root, brought origi¬ 
nally from China. 

Chi'wcough, n.f. [perhaps more pro¬ 
perly kincough , from kinchin , to pant, 
Dut. and congh.] A v iolent and eonvulfive 
cough, to which children are fnbjeft. 

I have obferved a chincougb, complicated with an 
intermitting fever. Flyer on the Humour 1. 

CHINE, n. f. [efehine , Fr. fchitna , Ital. 

fpina , Lat. can. Arm.] 

1. The part of the back in which the 
fpine or back bone is found. 

She ft rake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that 
ihe opened all hi* body. - Sidney . 

He prefenr her with the tufky head, 

And chin* with riling bridle* roughly ff read. D/yd. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned doWa in cbifus of beef 
ere thou deep. ^ Sbakefpeare. 

He had killed eight fit hogs for this ieafon, 
and he had * J ealt about his dines very liberally 
amongft hit neighbours. Spefletor* 

To Chine, y. a. [from the fiotm.j To 
cut into chines. , « • 

' • to 
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He that *n his line did thini the long ntb’d 
Apennine. Dryden. 

CHINK, n.f. [cinau, to gape. Sax.] A 
fraali aperture longwife; an opening or 
gap between the parts of any thing. 

Py ramus and Thifbe did talk through the chink 
of a wall. Sbakefp . Midjumner Wight'* Dream. 

Plagues alio have been railed by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and the like. Bacon** A 'at. Jijfl* 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet. they fo 
contract the chink of their larinx, as to prevent the 
admiffion of wet or dry ihdigefted. 

Brcio/f 1 Vulgar Ertours. 

Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that arc like 
fo many chinks and hples to difeover the rottennefs 
of the whole hbrick. South. 

In vain fhe fearch’d each cranny of the houle. 
Each gaping chink impervious to a moufe. Swift* 

To Chink. *v. a. [derived by Skinner 
from the found.] To {hake fo as to 
make a found. 

Vie chinks his purle, and takes his feat of ftate: 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. 

Pope's Dirr.riad. 

To Chink. <v. n. To fonnd by ftriking 
each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money fhines as bright, and chink* 
as well, as *f<juire South's. 

Arbutbnot*s Hj/Ioty of John Bull. 

When not a guinea chink'd on Martin's boards,' 
And Atwill's felf was drain'd of all his hoards. 

Swift. 

Chi'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of 
holes; gaping; opening into narrow 

clefts. 

But plaifter thou the cbinky hives with clay. 

Dryden'* Virgil. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin uvorn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a cbinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughrlefs mice 
Sure ruin. Philips'* Poem*. 

Chi nts. n.f Cloth of cotton made in 
India, and printed with colours. 

Let a charming cbints , and Bruflels lace. 

Wrap my cold limbs, and fhade my liftlels face. 

Pep*. 

Chi'oppinp. n.f. [from chafing Span.J 
A high fhoe, formerly worn by ladies. 

Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw 
you laft, by the altitude of a cbioppine• Sbakefp. 

The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked 
always in cbioppines. Cowley. 

CHIP, Cheap, Chipping, in the names 
of places, imply a market; from the 
Saxon cyppan, ceapan, to buy. Gihfon . 

To Chi p. <v. a. [probably corrupted from 
chop.] To cut into fmall pieces; to 
diminiih, by cutting away a little at a 
time. 

His mangled Myrmidons, 

Nofelefs, handled, hackt and ebipt, come to him. 
Crying on HeObr. Sbakefp. ^Troilus and Cnffida. 

To return to our ftatue in rbe block of marble, 
we fee it fometimes only begun to be chipped j 
fonxtimes rough hewn, and juft Sketched into an 
human figure. Addifon's Speflator. 

The critick ftrikes out all that is not juft 5 
And *tis ev'n fo the butler dipt his cruft. K-ing. 

Induflry 

Taught him to chip 1 the’-wood, and hew the ftona. 

Ybemftn. 

Chi*/, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall piece taken off by a cutting 
inftrun^ent. 

Cucumbers do extremely affc& moifture, and 
over-drink themfeIves, which chaff or chips fo r- 
biddeth. Macon. 

That chip made iron fwijn, not by natural power. 

iayior. 
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Tb^ftraw was laid below; 

Of * Zips and la e wood was the fecond row. 

Dryden * Tahiti* 

2. A fmall piece, however made. 

The manga Defe lies in the vein in lumps' Wreck¬ 
ed, in an irregular manner, among clay/fpar, aud 
chips of ftone. , • * H'itodhvOtd* 

Chopping, n.f* [from To chip*] A frag¬ 
ment cut off. > 

They dung their land with the dippings of a 
fort of loft ftone. Ffortimer's hinfbandry. 

The chipping* and filings of thefc jewels, could 
they be preserved, are of more value than the whole 
manrof ordinary authors. Felton on the Cfajjicks-* 

Chira'crical. adj* [from cbiritgra* 
Lat.] Having the gout in the hand ; 
fubjeft to the gout in the hand. 1 m 

Cbircgrical perfons do fuffer in the finger as well 
as in the reft, ittd forac times fir ft of all. 

Brsivn's Vulgar Errours* 

Chiro'grapher. n.f. [x«*f# the h^nd, 
and ypa<pv, to write.] He that eYcercifeg 
or profeffes the art or bu fin eft of writing. 

Thus pafiech it from this office to the cbirogra - 
ph*r a, to be engrofied. Bacon's Office of Alienation* 

Chiro'graphist. ff. f [See Chiron 

grapher.] This word is ufed in the 

following pafiage, I think, improperly, 

for one that tells fortunes by examining 

the hand: the true word is chrrofephlfil 

or chiromancer. 

Let the phyfiognomifts examine his features; let 
the cbirograpbiRs behold his palm ; but, above all, 
let us confult for the calculation of his nativity. 

Arbvthmt and Pope • 

Chiro'crapht. n.f. [SeeC hiroora* 
pher.] The art of writing. 

Chiromancer, n* f. [ See Chiro¬ 
mancy.] One that foretels fiiture 
events by inf^efting the hand. 

The middle fort, who have hot much to fpgre* 
To chiromancer*' cheaper art repair, v . 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more 
fair. * Dryden '# ffln/tnal. 

Chi'romancy. n.f. [%**£> the hand, and 
fiat Ik, a prophet.] The art of foretel¬ 
ling die events of life, by infpe&ing the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that dolhlne 
of chiromancy , that fpots in the top of the nails do 
fignify things paft j in the middle, things prefent; 
and at the bottom, events to come. 

Brown's Vulgar Errwfs. 

To CHIRP. n. [perhaps contracted 
* from cheer up. The Dutch have circken. ] 
To make a cheerful noife ; as birds, 
when they call without finging. 

She cbirf ing ran, he peeping flew away, 

TiU hard by them both he and fhe did ft ay. 

• Stdneyi 

Came he right now to fing a raven's note ; 

And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 
Can chafe away the firft conceived found ? Sbek* 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. * 

Gay's Pof or ah* 
The careful hen 

Calls all h«r chirping family around. 

• ^ Ybmfen's Spriffe* 

To Chirp. *v. a. [This feems apparently 
corrupted from cheer npi,] To make 

cheerful. 

Let ho fober bigot here think irftjfin 
To pufh on the chirping and x&od*ra££bottle. 

Jobnfe* 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks 3 
He takes his clap jug pint, he cracks his jokes. 

Pop** } 

Chirp, n.f. [from the verb.] The voice 
of birds or ‘infciU* 

Winle 
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Wind* over nt whifper’d, flock* by 01 did b!e 1% 
And chirp went the grefihoppcr under ourtcet* 

Spectator. 

Chi'rper. n.f. [from ^.] One that 
chirps; one that is cheerful* 

To Chirrs* v. n. [ceqpian, Sax.] See 
Churme, To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 

CHJRITRGEON. n. f. [x'lpv&th, from 

yu ^ 9 the hand» and work.] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal 
medicines, but outward applications. 
It is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, furgeon. 

When a man's wounds ceafe to frnart, only 
fcecaufe he has loft his feeling, they are ncrerthe- 
lefs mortal, for his not feeing his need of a cbimr - 

Soath's Serve is. 


Ch i au'rcery. n. f. [from cbirurgeon.] 
The an of curing by external applica¬ 
tions. This is called furgery • 

Cynecia having, (kill in chirurgcry, an art Sn 
Jthofe days much efteemed. Sidney. 

Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the 
help of cbirargery, in drying up the luxurious flexh, 
and miking way to pull out the rotten bones. 

Wifeman. 

Chiru'rcical. 7 adj . See Chikvr- 

Chiru^rgick. j geon. 

1. Having qualities ufeful in outward ap¬ 
plications to hurts. - 

As to the ehirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax. 
It is reckoned a mean between hot and cold. 

Mortimer. 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

3. Manual in general, confining in ope¬ 
rations of the hand* This fenfe, though 
the firft according to etymology, is now 
fcarce found. 

The cbimrgicat or manual pvt doth refer to the 
making inftruments, and exeicifing particular ex¬ 
periments. Wilkins. 

CHTSEL. n-J. [ cifiau, Fr. offrijfum, Lat.] 
An inilrument with which wood or fione 
is pared away. 

What fine cbifel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me. 
For I will kifs her. Shakefpeare. 

There is fuch a feeming foftnefs in the limbs, 
wa if not a child bad hewed them out of (lone, but 
a pencil had drawn and ftroaked them in oil. 

Wotted t Architecture. 

ImperfeG (tapes: in marble fuch are feen. 
When the rude cbifel does the man begin. Dry den. 

ToCh i'sel. v. a . [from the noun.] To 
cut with a chifel. 

CHIT. n. f [according to Dr. Hides, 
from kind. Germ, child; perhaps from 
chico, little. Span.] 

1. A child ; a baby. Generally ufed of 
young perfons in contempt. 

Theie will appear fuch chits in (lory, 

•Twill turn aU politicks to jeft. Anonymous. 

2. The (hoot of com from the end of the 
grain. A cant term with maltfters. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to (hew 
the chit or fprit at the root-end. 

Mortimer s Hujhandr j>. 

3. A freckle, [from chick-peafe.] In this 
fenfe it is felaora ufed. 

To Chit. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fprout; to fhoot at the end of the grain: 
cant* 

I have known barley chit in (even hours after it 
had been thrown forth. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Chi'tchat. n.f [corrupted by redupli¬ 
cation from chat .] Prattle ; iuic prate; 
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idle talk. A word only ufed in ludi¬ 
crous converfation. 

I am a member of a female fociety, who tall 
ourfdves the chitchat club. Spectator. 

Ch it tbrlings. n. f. without lingular. 

. [from febyter lingb, Dut. Minjbe*w ; 
from kuttelm. Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 

Chi'tty. adj. [from chit,] Childifh; 
like a baby. 

Chi'valrous. adj. [from chivalry.] Re¬ 
lating to chivalry, or errant knight¬ 
hood ; knightly; warlike; adventurous; 
daring. A word now out of u(e. 

And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy 

CHIVALRY. n. f. [ chrvalerit, Fr. 
knighthood, from ebeval, a horfe; as 
earns in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood j a military dignity* 

There be now, for martial encouragement, feme 
degrees and orders of chivalry j which, neverthelefs, 
are conferred pfomifeuoufly upon foldiers and no 
foldien* Bacm'% Fffays. 

2. The qualifications of a knight; as, va¬ 
lour, dexterity in arms. 

Thou hail (lain 

The flow’r of Europe for hi* chivalry. Shakefp. 

I may fpeak it to my (hame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefpeare. 

3. The general fyflem of knighthood* 

Solemnly he fwore. 

That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
bore. 

And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs. 

He would not ceafe till he reveng'd their wrongs. 

Strydem. 

4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now 
in ufe. 

They four doing a&s more dangerous, though 
lefs famous, bccaufe they were .but private chival¬ 
ries. Sidney. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by hi* light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave afts. Sbalefeure. 

6. In law. 

Servitium mifitare, of thp French chevalier ; a 
tenure of land by knight's fervice. There is no 
land but it holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by feme fervice or other ; and there¬ 
fore are all our freeholds, that are to us and our 
heirs, called feud a, fees, as proceeding from the 
benefit of the king. As the king gave to the 
nobles large pofTefliont for this or thst rent and 
fervice, fb they parcelled out their lands, So re¬ 
ceived for rents and fcrvices, as they thought 
good: and thole fcrvices are by Littleton divided 
into chivalry and foesge. The one is martial and 
military 5 the other, ciownifh and ruftick* Chi¬ 
valry, therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or mi¬ 
litary office unto his lord: and is of two forts; 
either regal, that is, fuch as may hold only of the 
king ; or fuch as may alfo hold of a common •per- 
fon as well as of the king. That which may hold 
only of the king, is properly called fergeantry; 
and is again divided into grand or petit, >. e. great 
or fmali. Chivalry that may hold of a common 
perfon, as well as of the king, is called feutagium* 

Cowell. 

7. It ought properly to be written ebe- 
valry. It is 2 word not much ufed, but 
in cJd poems or romances. 

Chi'vbb# n.f. [rive, Fr. Skinner*] 

1. The threads or filaments rifing in 
flowers with feeds at the end. 

The mafculine or prolific feed contained in the 
chives or apices of the (lamina* Bay on the Crtathn. 

2. A fpecies of fmali onion. Skinner. 
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Chlorosis, n.f. [from green.] 

The green-fickntls. 

7*0 Choak. See Choke. 

CHO'COL ATE. n. f [chocolate , 

1. The nut of the cacao tree. 

The tree hath a rofc flower, of a great number 
of petals, from whofe empalement arifes the pointed, 
being a tube cut into many parts, which becomes 
a fruit fhaped fomewhat like a cucumber, and 
deeply furrowed, in which are contained fere ml 
feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almond*. It is a native of America, 
and is found in great plenty in fevera! place* be¬ 
tween the tropicks, and grows wild. See Cocoa* 

Milicr. 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding 
the kernel of the cacao nut with other 
fubftances, to be diiTolved in hot water. 

The Spaniard* were the firft who brought cho¬ 
colate into ufe in Europe, to promote the con¬ 
sumption of their cacao-nuts, achiot, and other 
drugs, which their Weft Indies furniih, and which 
enter the compofition of chocolate. Chambers . 

3. The liquor made by a (blution of cho¬ 
colate in hot water* 

Chocolate is certainly much the be ft of thefe 
three exotick liquors: its oil feeros to be both 
rich, alimentary, and anodyne. Arbath, on Alim. 

In fumes of burning chocolate (hall glow. 

And tremble at the fca that froths below! Pope. 

Cho'colate-house. n.f. [chocolate and 
houfe.] A houfe where company is en¬ 
tertained with chocolate. 

Ever fince that time, inlander has been twice a 
day at the ebocolate-bcmfe. ‘Toiler. 

ChOde. [the old preterite from chide.] 
See Chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chcJe with Laban. 

Genefism 

Choice, n. f. [cboix, French.] 

1. The a& of choofing; determination 
between different things propoied ; elec¬ 
tion. 

. If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe. 

The choice is made; for I mu ft both refufe* Dry den. 

Soft elocution doth thy ftyle renown. 

Gentle or (harp, according to thy choice, 

T o laugh at follies, or to laih at vice. Dryd. Perf us. 

2 . The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we 
take be fo in our power, that we might have re¬ 
futed it* If fire con fume the (table, it choofeth 
not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof is fuch 
that it can do no other* Hooker. 

There’a no liberty like the freedom of having it 
at my own choice, whether I will live to the world, 
oryo my fell. L’ Efi range. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 
contradiction; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice. Whereas, all moral goodnefs confifteth 
in the elective aft of die undemanding will. 

Grew'* Ccfwlcgia Sacra. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from 
one idea to another, is many times in hia choice • 

Locke. 

3. Care in choofing; curiofity of di(Unc¬ 
tion. 

Julius Csefer did write a collection of apoph¬ 
thegms 1 it is pity his book is loft § for 1 imagine 
they were colle&ed with judgment and choice. 

Bauds Apophthegms • 

4. The thing chofen ; the thing taken, or 
approved, in preference to others. 

Your choice it not fo rich in birth at beauty; 
That you might well enjoy her. S ha kef pc are. 

Take to thee, from among the cherubim. 

Thy cldcs of flaming warriours. 

Miltons Paradife Lfe m 
Now, Mars, (he faid, let fame exalt her voice - 
Nor kt thy conqueili only be her choice. Pr„ tm 
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5. The bell part of any thing, that is 
more properly the object of choice. 

The choice and /lower of ail things profitable in 
other books, the Pfalms do both more briefly 
contain, and more movingly alfoerprefs. Hocker. 

Thou art a mighty prince: In the cboite of our 
fepulchres bury Hr dead. GeneJ,is. 

Their riders, the flow’r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound rojbound. Milton, 

6. Several things propofed at once, as ob¬ 
jects of judgment and eledion. 

A bravrr choice of dauntlefs fpsrlts 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. Sbakefp. 

7. To make Choice of. To choofe ; to 
take from feveral things propofed. 

Wifdom of what herfclf approves pukes choice. 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denham* 

Choice, adj. \choifi , French.] 

1. Seleft ; of extraordinary value. 

After having fet before the king the cboieeft of 
wines and fruits, he told him the beft part of his 
entertainment was to come. Guardian. 

Thus, in a fea of folly tofs'd. 

My cboiceft hours of life are l ift. Swift. 

2. Chary ; frugal; careful. Ufed of per- 
fons. 

He that is choice of his time, will alfo be choice 
of his company, and choke of his aftions. 

. ' Taylor's Holy Living, 

Cho'icbless. adj. [from choice,'] With¬ 
out the power or chooiing; without right 
of choice 5 not free. 

Neither the weight qf the matter of which the 
cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of 
it, are any more imputable to that dead cboicelefs 
creature, than the firft motiorf of it; and, therefore, 
it cannot be a fit refemblance to ihew the recon- 
. dleablenefs of fate with choice. Bawmond, 

Cho'icely.^. [from choice.] 

1. Curioufly; with exa£l choice. 

A band of men, 

Coll efted choicely from each county fome. Shak. 

2. Valuably; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good. Walton's Angler, 

Cho'iceness. n.f. [from choice,] Nice¬ 
ty ; particular value. 

Cairy into the (hade futh auriculas, (eedlings, 
or plants, as are for their, choicenefs referved ip 
r° ts - Evelyn's Kalendar. 

CHOIR, n . f. [ehorus 9 Latin.] 

1. An aflembly or band of fiagers. 

They now afljft the choir 

Of angels, who their fongs admi«, Waller, 

2. The fingers in divine worfhip. 

The choir. 

With all the choiccft mufick of the kingdom. 
Together fung Te Dcvm. Sbakejpcare. 

3. The part of the church where the cho- 
riflers or fingers are placed. 

The lords apd ladies, haying brought the queep 
To a prepar'd place in the choir-, tell off 
At dtftirce from her. Skakefpeart, 

To CHOKE. *v. a, [aceocan. Sax. from 
ceoca, the check or mouth . According to 
Mtufhew, from on ; from whence, pro¬ 
bably, the Spanifh ah o gar. ] 

1. To fuffocate; to kill by topping the 
pafiage of refpirarion. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I'll choke myfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

While you thunder'd, clouds of dnftdid chefke 
Contending troops. Waller. 

2. To flop up; to obiinift; to block up a 
pafiage. 

Men troop’d up ta the king's capacious court. 
Whole porticos were chok'd with the itfort. 

Chapman. 

They are at s continual expence to cleanfe the 
rorts, and keep them from being choked up, by thfc 
kip of feveral engines. AdJifo on Italy, 
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While pray'rs and tears his deftin'd rrogrefs flay. 
And crowds of mourners choke thefr fov'reign’s 
way. Ti'kelL 

3. To hinder by obflruftion or confine¬ 
ment. 

As two fpent Arimraers, that do cling together. 
And choke their art. Sbakejpcare. 

She cannot lofc her perfect pow'r to fee, 

Tho' mifls and Clouds do choke her window-light# 

Davies, 

It feemeth the fire is fo choked , as not to be 
able to remove the ft one. Bacon's Natural Hfcry. 

Youmuft make the mould big enough to contain 
the whole fruit, when it is grown to the greateft ; 
for dfe you will choke the fpreading of the fruit# 

Bacon's Natural llifory. 

The fire, which chok'd in allies lay, 

A load too heavy for his foul to move. 

Was upward blown below, And bru fil'd away by 
love. Dryden, 

4. Tofupprefs. 

And yet we. ventur'd 5 for the gain propos'd 
Choked the refpeft pf likely peril fear’d. * Sbakefp • 

Co\jfefs thee freely of thy fin: 

For to <Jeny each article with oath, 

Canno|: remove nor choke the ftrong conception 
That 2 do gtoati withal# Sbakejpcare « 

5. T9 oyerpower. 

And that which fell among thorns are they 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
choked with cares, and riches, and pleafuresof this 
life, and bring no fruit to perfection# Luke. 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 

But oats and darnel choke the riling corn. 

Dryden s Pafi. 

Choke, n.f, [from the verb.] The fila¬ 
mentous or capillary part of an arti¬ 
choke. A cant word. 

Choke-pear# n.f. [from choke and pear.] 

1. A rough, harlh, unpalatable pear. 

2. Any afperfion or fa realm, by which an¬ 
other is put to filence. A low term. 

Pardon me for going fo-low ms to talk of giving 
choke-pears. Clarifja. 

Cho'ki*. n.f. [from choke.] 

1. One that chokes or fufFocates another. 

2. One that puts another to filence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anfw^red. 

Cho ke-weed. n.f. [ ervangina .] A plant. 

Cho'ky. adj. [from choke.] That which 
has the power of fuffocation. 

Cho'lacogues. n.f. hile.] Me¬ 

dicines which have the power of purg¬ 
ing bile or choler. 

CHO'LER. n.f. [ cholera , Lat. from voxi. ] 

1. The bile. 

Marcilius Flcimus increafes thefe proportions, 
adding two more of pure choler. 

Wot ton on Education. 

There would be a ma’ndefcft, if fuch a feeding 
animal, and fo fubjeft unto difcales from bilitjus 
caufes, fliould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Br erton't Vulgar Err ours. 

2. The humour which, by its fuper-abun- 
dance, is fuppoled to produce iralcibi- 
lity. 

It engenders cho!er t planteth anger; 

And better *twere that b. th of us did fafl. 

Since, of ourfelvea, ourfclvei are eholerick. 

Than feed it with fuch over-roafted flefli. 

Sbakejpean . 

3. Anger; rage. 

Put him to choler ftraight: he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have hia vr- rd 
Of contradiction# Sbakefpeare # 

He, methinks, is no great fchotar. 

Who can miftake defire for choler . Prior. 

■ » 

Cho ler i ck# adj. \cholericus , Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler# 1 
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Our two great poets being lo different in thefr 
tempers, the one cholerick and fanguine, the other 
phtegmatick and melancholick# Dryden• 

2. Angry; irafcible : of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honeft, plain-dealing 
feOow, cbolerick, bold, and of a very unconflant 

temper.-s. Arbuibmt. 

3. Angry ; ofFenfive : of words or actions#, 

There came in cbolerick hafte towards me about 
fcfvcn or eight knights. Sidney , 

Beeanus threateneth all that read him, ufing his 
confident, or rather cbolerick, fpeech. 

Raleigh's Hippy of the World. 

Cho'lerickness. n. f. [from cbolerick.] 
Anger ; irafcibility ; peevifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, •v. a. I cho/e, I ha*ve chofen 9 
or chofe . \choifir 9 Fr. ceopan, Sax. kicfen 9 

Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of feve¬ 
ral things offered; not to rejeCt. 

Did 1 choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael 
to be my prieft ? 1 Sam. ii.aS. 

I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe 
whom I did ike. Sbakefpeare. 

If he (hould offer to cbfrfe, and chafe the light 
calker, you Ihould refufe m perform your father’s 
will, if you (hquid refufe to accept him# Sbakefp. 

2. To take ; not to refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment; let us know 
among ourfelves what is good. fob. 

The will has flill fo much freedom left as to 
enable it to chofe any aft in its kind good; as alfo 
to refufe any aft in its kind evil. South's Sermons • 

3. To feleft; to pick out of a number. - 

How much left Iball I anfwer him, and choofe 
out my words to reafon with him ? Job. 

4. To ele& for eternal happinefs ; to pre- 
deflinate to life. A term of theologians# 

To Choose. *v. n. To have the power of 
choice between different things. It is 
generally joined with a negative, and 
Signifies mull neceffarily be. 

# Without the influence of the Deity fupporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not choofe but 
follow# % Hooker• 

Knaves abroad. 

Who having by their own importunate fliit 
Convinced or fupplied them, they cannot chofe 
But they muff: blab. Sbakejpcare. 

When a favourite Iball be railed upon the foun¬ 
dation of merit, then can be not choofe but profper# 

‘ Bacon * 

Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, (he could not choofe but flay. 

Dryden. 

Tkofe who are perfuaded that they forit continue 
forever, cannot chofe but afpire after srhappinefa 
com men fur ate to their duration. ¥ilioifon. 

Cho'oser. n. f. [from choofe.] He that 
has the power or office of choofings 
cle&or. 

Come all into this nut, quoth Ihe ; 

Come clofcly in, be rul'd by me ; 

Each one may here a chofer 6e, 

For room you need not wrcflle# Drayton. 

In all things to deal with other men, as if I 
might be my own choofer. 

Hammond's P raff teal Catechifm* 
This generality is not fufficicnt to make a good 
eboofir , without a more particular contrafti^n of 
his judgment. Wotton • 

To CHOP. *1/# a. [kapfen 9 Dut. coupir , 
French.] 

1. To cut with a quick blow. 

What lhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hafting r will not yield to our complots ? 

— off his head, man. Sbakefpeare. 

Within thcle three d*ys his head is to b; cbopt 
off*. Sbakejpcare. 

And where the cleaver chops tha heifer's Jpoil, 
Thy breathing noffril hold. Gay's Trivia. 

R r 2. To 
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a. To devour eagerly: with up. 

You are for making a hafty meal, and for tlop¬ 
ping if your entertainment like an hungry down. 

Dryden. 

Upon the opening of hit mouth he drops hit 
breakfaft, which the fox prefentiy chopped up* 

L'Efirange . 

3. To mince; to cut into fmall pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, 
as for the pot. Much. 

Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with 
hair, chopped ftraw, mulch, and fuch like. 

Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, 
they are fo chopped and minced, and Hand fo 
broken and divided, that the common people take 
the verfes ufualiy for different aphori fms. Locke. 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow's dugs, that her pretty 
chape hinds had milked. Sbakcjpeore. 

To Chop. *v. n . 

1. To do any thing with a quick and un¬ 
expected motion, like that of a blow : 
as we {ay, the wind chops about, that i *3 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercufling be near, and yet not fo 
near as to make a concurrent echo, it choppeth with 
you upoo the hidden. Bacon'i Natural Hifiory. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he chops at the 
thadow, and lofes the fubftance. L'Efirange. 

3. To light Or happen upon a thing fud¬ 
denly : with upon. 

7 ~c Chop, *u. a. [ceapan. Sax. koofen, Dut. 
to buy.] 

1. To purchafe, generally by way of truck; 
to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys not 
to bold but to fell again, grindetb upon the feller 
and the buyer. . Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of ano¬ 
ther. 

Sets up communities and fenfes. 

To chop and change intelligences. Hudihrat . 

Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang’d. 

The watty with the fiery rang’d. Hudihrat. 

We go on chopping and 1 hanging our friends, 
as well as our horfes. Z/ Efirange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate ; to return one 
thing or word for another. 

Let not the counv il at the bar chop with the 
judge, nor wind himfelf into the hand.mg of the 
caufe anew, after the judge hath de^ared his 
Sentence. JWr. 

You 11 never leave off your chopping of logick, 
till your Cun is turned over your ears for prating. 

Chop .n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Chip. 

Sir William Lapel compounded for fixteen hun- 
dred pounds $ yet Empfin would have cut anothe. 
chot out of him, if the king had not died. Bacon. 

*. A final! piece of meat, commonly of 
mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops. 
That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. 

Kwg'i Cook. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

" Water will make wood to fwell ; as we fee in 
the filling of the of bowls, by laying them in 

water. Bacon. 

Chop-house, n.f [from chop and houfe.] 
A mean houfe of entertainment, where 
provifion ready drefled is fold. 

I loft my place at the chep-houfi, where every 
man eats in publick a mefe of broth, or chop of 
m-at, in filence. Spetfatcr. 

CHO'PlN.n.f[ French.] * 

I. A French liquid meafure, containing 
nearly a pint of Winchcficr. 


L'Efirange, 
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2. A term afed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine meafure. 

C ho pp 1 h c. participialadj. [ In this fenfc, 
of uncertain etymology.] An epithet 
frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation: imagined 
by Skinner to fignify lufty> from cap. 
Sax.; by others to mean a child that 
would bring money at a market. Per- 
haps a greedy, hungry child, likely to 
live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 

—Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

Chopping-block. n.f. [ chop and block.] 
A log of wood, on which any thing is 
laid to be ent in pieces. 

The ftraight finoeth elms are good for axle-trees, 
beards, chopping-blocks. Mortimer'1 Hujbendry. 

Chopping knife, n.f. [chop and knfe.] 
A knife with which cooks mince tneir 
meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, 
a fore ft-bill on his neck, and a chopping-knife 
under his girdle. Sidney. 

Cho'ppy. adj . [from chop.] Full of htfles, 
clefts, or cracks. 

You kero to understand me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her fitinny lips. Shakejpeare. 

Chops, n. f without a fingular. [cor¬ 
rupted probably from Chaps, which 
fee]. 

1. The mouth of a beafi. 

So foon as my chops begin to walk, yours rpuft 
be walking too, for company. L'Efirange. 

2. The mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’er foe ok hands, nor bid farewei to him. 
Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to tfi’ chops. 

Sbakefpeare. 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language; as of a river, of a fmith’s 
vice ; 

Cho'ral. adj. [from chorus , Lat.J 

1. Belonging to, or competing a choir or 
concert. 

All founds on fret by firing or golden wire 
Temper'd foft tunings intermix’d with voice. 
Choral or unifon. Milton. 

CL oral lym phonies. Mtit on. 

2. Singing in a choir. 

And l choral feraphs fung the fecondMay. 

jdmhvrfi. 

CHORD. n. f. [chorda , Lat.] When it 
fignifies a rope or firing in generaf, it 
is written cord: when its primitive fig- 
nification is preferved, the h is retain- 
ed. 

1. The firing of a mufical inftrnment. 

[ • _ Who mov’d 

Their fiops and chords , was feen ; hi* volant touch 

! InftinG thro’ all proportions, low and high. 

Fled and purfoed tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 

Miltcn. 

2. [In geometry.] A right line, which 
joins the two ends of any arch of a cir¬ 
cle. 

To Chord, it. a. [from the noun.] To 
furnifii with firings or chords ; to firing. 

What paftion cannot mufick raife and quell ? 
When Tubal firuck the thorded fiiell, 

His lift niog brethren flood around. Dry den. 

Chorde'e. n. f. [from chorda^ Lat.] A 
contraction of the froenum. 

Cho'rion. n.f. to contain.] The 

outward membrane that enwraps the 

foetus* 
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Cho'ristir. n.f. [from chorus.] 

1. A finger in cathedrals, ufually a finger 
of the lower order; a finging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. This fenfe is, for 
the mofi part, confined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throats. 

The cborftrt the joyous anthem fing. Spenjer . 

The new-born phoenix takes his way; 

Of airy chorfers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Drjden. 

The mufical voices and accents of the aerial 
chorfers. Ray on the Creation. 

Choro'crapher. n.f. [from yptp, a 
region, and to deferibe.] He that 

deferibes particular regions or countries. 

Chorogra'phical. adj . [See Choro- 
grapher.J Defcriptivc of particular 
regions or countries ; laying down the 
boundaries of countries. 

i ha'e added a chorographical defeription of thia 
terreftrial paradile. Raleigh's Hifiory of the tVorld m 

Chorocra'phic ally: adit, [from cho - 
rographical.] In a chorographical man¬ 
ner ; according to the rule of chorogra- 
phy; in a manner deferiptive of par¬ 
ticular regions. 

Choro'c^aphy. n.f. [See Chorocra- 

pher.] The art or practice of ddcrib- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 
the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is Iefs in its object than 
geography, and greater than topography. 
Cho'rus. n.f. [ chorns , Latin.] 

1. A number of fingers ; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was a: lirft nothing but a 
chorus of fingers: afterwards one a&orwas intro¬ 
duced. Dryden. 

Never did a jnore full and unfpotted chorus of 
human creatures join together in a hymn of devo¬ 
tion. ^ ^ Addijsn. 

In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d. 

And fill the general ch rut of mankind f Tope. 

2. The pdrfons who are fuppofed to be¬ 
hold what pafles in the a£ls of a tragedy* 
and fing their fentiments .between the 
a£ls. 

For fupply. 

Admit roe chorus to this hiftory. Shakfpeare* 

3. The fong between the ads of a tragedy,. 

4. Verfes of a fong in which the com¬ 
pany join the finger. 

Chose, [the preter tenfe, and fometimes. 
the participle paffive, from T 9 choofc .} 

Our fovereign here above the reft might ft and, 
And here be thojo again to role the land. Dryden. 

Chosen, [the participle paffive from To> 

choofe.] 

If king Lewis vouchfafe to furnifii us 
With foroe few bands of cbejtn foldicrs, 

I ll undertake to land them on our coaft. Shah. 

Chough, n. f [ceo. Sax. cboucas, Fr.J 
A bird which frequents the rocks by the 
fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 

Hanmcr. 

In birds, kites and keftrela have a rctcmblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and choughs. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory . 
To crows the like impartial grace affords. 

And choughs andjdaws r and fuch republiek birds. 

Dryden. 

Choule. n.f. [commonly pronounced and 

written jowl.] The crop of a bird. 

The chouh or crop, adhering unto the lower fide 
of the bill, and fo descending by the throat, is a 
bag or fachcl. Bro wn s Vulgar Brroun. 

r. 
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To Chouse. <u. a. [The original of this 
word is much doubted by Skinner , who 
tries to deduce it from the French goffer , 
to laugh at; or joncber % to wheedle $ and 
from the Teutcnick kofen , to prattle. It 
is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, 
without etymology.] 

1. To cheat; to trick ; to impofe upon. 

Freedom and xeal have chous'd you o’er and o'er; 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. 

From London they came, filly people to cboufe* 
Their lands and their faces unkrfown, Swift. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

When geefe and pullen are feduc’d. 

And lows if fucking pigs are cbous'd. Hudibras. 

Chouse, n.f [from the verb. This word 
is derived by Henjbanv from kiaus, or 
cbiaus , a meffenger of the Turkifli court; 
who, fays he, is little better than a fool. ] 

1. A bubble; a tool; a man £t to be 
cheated. 

A fottifh choufe , 

Who, when a thief ha* robb’d his houfe. 

Applies himfelf to cunning men. j Hudibras. 

2 . A trick or (ham. 

To Cho'wter. *v. n . To grumble or 
mutter like a ffoward child* Phillips. 

Chrism* n.f [xf§&ta» an ointment.] 
Unguent, or unttion: it is only applied 
to facred ceremonies. 

One alt, never to'be repeated, is not the thing 
that Chrift’s eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially 
by bis unOiion or ebrifm, refers to. 

Parumond's Pra fiscal Catechifm. 

Chri'som. n.f [See Chrism.] Achild 
that dies within a month after it» birth. 
So called from the chrifom*cloth, a cloth 
anointed with holy unguent, which the 
children anciently wore till they were 
ebriftened.- 

When the convulsions were but few, the number 
of ebrifoms and infants was greater. 

Gravrtt't Bills of Mortality. 

To Chri'sten. *v. a. [chjuprnian, Sax.] 

1. To baptize ; to initiate into chriftiani- 

• ty by water. 

z. To name; to denominate* 

Where fuch evils as tliefe reign, ebrifien the thing 
what you will, it can be no better than a mock 
millennium. Bumet. 

Christendom, n.f. [from Cbrift and 
dam.] The collective body of chriftiani- 
ty; the regions of wbich the inhabitants 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What bath been done, the parts of clrifendom 
moft aifiittcd can beft teftify- Hooker. 

And older and a better ioidier, none 
That clrifiend^m gives out* Stakffearc. 

His computation is univerfally received over ah 
ebrjfirndom. % Polder on Time. 

Christening, n.f [from the verb.] 
The ceremony of the full initiation Into 
chriiUanity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned 
lit Weftminfter, about two )tart after the marriage j 
like an old chr . 'citing that had ftaid long for god¬ 
fathers. Bacon. 

We (hall infert the caufes why the account of 
ebrifleningt hath been negle&ed more than that ol 
burials. Graunt. 

The day oflthe e trip erring being come, the houfe 
was filled with gofiij*. Aebutbnot and Pope. 

CHRFSTIAN. n.f [ Chriftianus , Lat.] 
A profeflbr of the religion of Chrift. 

We. rbtijham have certainly the belt and the 
hoUcft, the wile ft and moft rtafonable, religion in 
die world. Tilloefon. 


Ch r i'st i a w. adj . ProfefUng the religion 
of Chrift. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-eyed fool. 

To (hake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriftian interceflors* Sbak fgears. 

Christian-name. n.f The name given 
at the font, diflinCt from the gentilicious 
name, or turname. 

Chri'stianism. n. f \chrftianifmus , 
Lat.] 

i. The chriftian religion. 

z. The nations profeffing chriflianity. 

Christi k u ity. n.f [ ebretiente, Frcnch.] 
The religion of chriftians* 

God doth will that couples, wbich are married, 
both infidels, if either party be converted into ebrif- 
rianity, this (hould not make feparation. Pooktr. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of 
any voluntary fin, cuts himfelf off from cbrftianity. 

Addifin. 

To Christianize. at. a. [from chrift 
tian. ] To make chriftian; to convert to 
chriftianity. 

The principles of Platonick philofophy, as it 
is now chrifiiamxed. Dry dsn. 

Chri'sti ani.v. ad'V. [from chriftian .] 
Like a chriftian; as becomes one who 
profefles the holy religion of Chrilt. 

Chri'stm as. n.f [from Chiift and mafs.] 
The day on which the nativity of our 
bleffcd Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular fervice of the church. 

Christmas-box. n.f [from ebriftmas 
and box.'] A box in which little prefents 
are collected at Chriftmas. 

When time comes round, a CJbrijhnas-box they 
bear. 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. 

Gay's Trivia. 

Christmas-flower, n.f Hellebore. 

Ch r is t*s-thorn, n.f [So called, as 
Skinner fancies; becaufe the thorns have 
fome likenefs to a crofs.] A plant. 

It hath long (harp fpines: the flower has five 
leaveiV' in form of a rofe: out of the flowcr-cup, 
which is divided into feveral ft g merits, riies the- 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, fbaped like a bon¬ 
net, having-* (hell almoft globular, which is di¬ 
vided into three cells, in each of which is con¬ 
tained a roondift) feed. This is by many perfons 
fuppofed to be the plant from wbich our Saviour's 
crown of thorns was c^mpofcJ. Miiler. 

Chroma'tick. adj. colour.] 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, 
which is called the chromasu k , or colouring. 

Dry den's Dufrgfncy . 

2. Relating to a certain fpecies of ancient 

mu lick, now nnknown. 

It was obferved, he never touched his Jyre in 
fuch a truly chromatid and enharmonick manner. 

Arbut knot and Poge. 

Chro nic al. 7 [from vglsof, time.] 

Chronic*. j j 1 ** J 

A chronical diftrmper is of length j -as dropfies 
afthmar, and the like. Quincy. 

Ot difeafes fome are ebr meal* and of‘‘long du¬ 
ration j as quaitane agues, (curvy, wherein wc 
defer the cure unto more advantageous feafons. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The lady’s ufe of thefe excellencies is to divert 
the old nun when he is out of the pangs of a chro- 
meal diftemper* Sgefiaror. 

CHRO'NICLE. n. f. \chrotiiq m *e t Fr. from 
XF’&'s time.] 

i. A regifter or account of events iu order 

. of time* 
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No more yet of this} 

For *tls a chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a break fa ft. Shakefpeare. 

2. A hiftory. 

You lean too confidently on thole Iriih chronicles ^ 
which are moft fabulous and forged. 

Sgenfer cn Ireland. 

I f from the field I (botild return once more, 

I and my fword will earn my chronicle. 

Shakefgearc's Antciy and Cleopatra. 

I am traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Sbakcfgeare. 

I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes 
which crowd their annals, together with thofe 
which you are to produce for the Biitiih chronicle. 

Dryden. 

To ChroGicle. e v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or hiftory. 

This to rehearfe, ftiould rather be to ebrotticle 
tiroes than to fearch into reformation of abufes in 
that realm. ' Sgenfer • 

2. To regifter; to record. 

For now the Devil, that told me I did well. 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shaksfg * 

Love is your roafter, for he mafters you s 
And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methiiiks, ftiould not be chronicled for wifc. Shak. 

I (hall be the jeft of tiie town ; nay, in two days 
I expert to be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woe¬ 
ful ballad. Congreve* 

C h ro'n i c l e r .n.f. [ from chronicle .] 

i. A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers , and by them (land 
Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 

z. A hiftorian; one that keeps up the me¬ 
mory of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon theft: bards, or Iri(h chro¬ 
niclers . Sgenfer. 

This cuftom was held by the druids and bards 
of our ancient Britons, and of latter times by the 
Iriih chroniclers , called rimers. 

Raleigh's P’.flory of the IVorld. 

Chro'nocram. n.f. time, and 

to write.] An inlcription includ¬ 
ing the date of any a&ion. 

Of this kind the following is an ex¬ 
ample : 

Gloria laufque Deo faCLorVM in farcKla funto* 

A cbronogrammatical verftj, which includes not 
only this year, 166o, but numerical letters enough 
-to teach above a thoufand years further, until the 
year 2867. Pcwcl 

Chronog«amma'tical. adj. -'[from 
chronogram .] Belonging to a chrono¬ 
gram. See the laft example. 

,Chronogra'mmatist. n.f [fromN<v&r 0 - 
nogram.] A writer of chronograms. 

There are foreign univcrfitiei, where, as you 
praife a man in England for being an excellent 
phillofopher at poet, it is an ordinary chara&cr to 
be a great cbranogramntanfi* Addijon. 

Chrono'loger. n. f time, aud 

Xoy^, do&rine.] He that ftudies or ex¬ 
plains the fcience of computing paft 
time, or of ranging paft events accord¬ 
ing to their proper years. 

Cbronohrers differ among themfehes about moft 
great epochas. Polder on Time. 

Chronological, adj. [from chronolo¬ 
gy.] Relating to the doflrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological afcount 
of ibme times and things paft, without confining 
mylcif 10 the exa&nefs of years. 

Pale's Origin of Mankind • 

Chronolo'gically. adv. [from chro¬ 
nological.] In a chronological manner ; 
according to the laws or rules of chro- 
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nology ? according to the exalt feries of 
time. 

Chrono'logist. n.f [See Chronolo- 
obr.} One that ftudies or explains 
time; one that ranges part events ac¬ 
cording to the order of time ; a chrono¬ 
logy* 

According to thefe chromlogtftt, the prophecy of 
the Rabin, that the world (hould Uft but fix thou- 
\ land years, hat been long difproved. 

B men's Vulgar Erraurt. 

All that learned noife and duft of the cbromtogtft 
is wholly to be avoided. Locke an E ducat ten. 

Chrono'locy. n.f [ xp >*&> time, and 

doctrine.] The fcience of com¬ 
puting and adjuring the periods of time; 
as the revolution of the fun and moon ; 
and of computing time pall, and refer¬ 
ring each event to the proper year. 

And the mcaCure of the year not being fo per¬ 
fectly known to the ancients, rendered it very dif¬ 
ficult for them to tranfmit a true chronology to 
luce ceding ages. Voider on Time. 

Where 1 allude to the cuftoms of the Greeks, 
I believe 1 may be juftified by the ft rift eft chrono¬ 
logy i though a poet is not obliged to the rules that 
confine an hi (tori an. Prior . 

Ch rono'meter. n.f. [p^or^and prrgw.] 
An inftrument for the exalt mensura¬ 
tion of time. 

According to obfervation made with a pendu¬ 
lum cbrtkmrMer, a bullet, at its firft difehxrge, flies 
five hundred and ten yarda in five half leconds. 

Derbam. 

Chry'salis. n.f [fromgold, be- 
caufe of the golden colour in the nym- 
phae of ferae in fells.] A terfo ufed by 
fome naturaliils for aurelia, or the firft 
apparent change of the maggot of any 
fpecies of infells. ♦ Chambers . 

Chry'solitb. n.f [ xg & o &> gold, and 

a ftone.J A precious Hone of a 
duiky green, with a call of yellow. 

Woodward. 

Such another world, 

Gf one infire and perfe& ebryfolite, 

I'd not have f »ld her for. Sbahfpearc. 

It metal, pare feem gold, part filver clear: 

If ftone, carbuncle moft, or cbryfJitc. 

Milton s Barpdife Lc/l. 

Chryso'pra s vs . n . f . [jftusrO*, gold, and 
prafinus, green.] A precious ltone of a 

reaching tq green. 

tenth a ebryfoprafus. Pent. 

a great head. 
The cnevin. 
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CHUB. if. f [from cop , 

Skinner .] A river filh. 

The chub is in prime from Mi dm ay to CaQdle- 
mas, but beftin winter. He is full offmal] bones: 
he eats wateriftt; not firm, but limp and nftelcfs t 
neverthelefs he may be fo drefied as to make him 
very good meat. ff r a!ton's Angle?. 

Chu'bbed. adj. [from chub .] Big-headed 
like a chub. 

To CHUCK, •v. n. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the found that it 
exprefles; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.] To make.a noife like a hen 
when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Chuck. <v. a. 

1. To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then ctowing dapp'd his wings, th’ appointed 

call 

To chuck his wives together in the hall- Dryd. Fab. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 
fo as to make the month ftrike together. 
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Come, chuck the Infant under the elfin, force a 
fmile, and cry. Ah, the boy takes after hi* mo- 
ther’s relationa. Congreve. 

Chock, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five tiroes, that peo¬ 
ple ufe to make to chickens when they call them. 

Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chicken or chick. 

Come, your promife.—What proroife, chuck 

Sbahtfpcarc. 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 
Chuck-farthing, n.f. [chuck and far • 

thing. ] A play, at which the money falls 
with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at tkick-farthing , fhiiflle.cap, 
and all-fours. Arbutbnot's iliftory of John Bull. 

To Chu'ckle« *v. ir. [fchaecken , Dut. J To 
laugh vehemently; to laugh convul- 
lively. 

What tale /hall I to my old father tel] t 
'Twill make him chuckle thou'it bellow'd fo well. 

Drydtn. 

She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted; 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted. Prior . 

To Chu'ckle. *v. a. [from chuckJ] 

1. To call as a hen. 

I am not far from the woman's Apartment, I am 
fure $ and rf thefe birds Are within diftanee, here's 
that will chuckle ’em together. Dry den . 

2. To cocker; to/ondle. 

- Your confeftor, thgt parcel of holy guts and 
garbidge ■ he muft chuckle you, and moan you* > 

Drydtn s Spanfb Friar . 

Chu'et n.f [probably from To chew. ] 
--An old wGrd, as it feems, for forced 
meat. 

As for charts, which are like wife minced meat, 
inilead of butter and fat, it were good to moiften 
them partly with cream, or almond or piftachio 
milk. Bacon's Nature! HiflorJ. 

CHUFF, n.f. [A word of uncertain dep¬ 
rivation ; perhaps corrupted from chub , 
or derived from kwf, Welfh, a Hock.] 
A coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? 
No, ye fat chuffs i would your ftore were here. 

hhairjpeart- 

A lefs generous chuff than this in die fable, 
would have hugged his bags to the laft. L'Efir. 

Chu'fpily. ad*v. [from thujfy .] Surlily; 
ftomachfully. 

John anfwered cbvffly. Cianffa. 

Chu'ffinbss. n.f. [from chuffy.] Clown- 
ifhnefe; furlinefs. 

Chu'ffy. adj. [horn chuff.] Blunt; fiir- 
ly ; fat. 

Ch u m. n.f. [ chom, Armorick, to live to¬ 
gether.] A chamber fellow: a term 
ufed in the univeriities. 

Chump, n. f A thick heavy piece pf 

wood, lefs than a block. 

When ohe is battered, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accommodate thcmfelves with an¬ 
other. M'acon. 

CHURCH, n.f. [cipce. Sax. uv^attn. 

1. The colleltive body of chriftians, ufual- 
ly termed the catholick church. 

The church, being a fu per natural focietr, doth 
differ from natural locicties in this; that die per- 
fons unto whom we aftbeiate ourfelves in the one, 
are men, Amply confidered as men ; but they tp 
whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. Hooker. ■ 

2. The body of chriHians adhering to one 
particular opinion, or form of worfhip. 
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The ehnrcb It a religion* affemWy, or the large 
fair building where they meet} and fomefimes 
the fame word means a fynod of biihops, or of 
preih)ierv; and in foroe places it is the pope and a 
general council. Watts's Loflck. 

3. The place which chriftians confecrate to 
the worfhip of God. 

It comprehends the yvhole ehnrcb , vi*. the name 
or body of the dutch, together with the chancel, 
which is even included under the word church. 

Aylffe's Par ergon. 

That churches were confec rated unto none but 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly doth 
Efficiently /hews church doth fignify no other 
thing than the Lord's houfe. Hooker • 

Tho* you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches. Sbaktfpeare . 

It is ufed frequently in conjunction 
with other words; as church-member, the 
member of a church; church-power, fpi- 
ritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Church. t v. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform with any one the office of re¬ 
turning thanks in the church after any 
fignal deliverance, rs from the danger 
of childbirth. 

Church-ale. n.f [from church and 
ale.] A Wake, or fedft, commemoratory 
of the dedication of the church. 

Fpr the church-ales two young men of the pari fill 
are yearly chofen to be wardens, who make collec¬ 
tion among the parishioners of what provision it 
plcafeth them to beftov/. Car no. 

Church-attire, i n. f The habit-in 
whrch men officiate at divine fervice, 

Thefe and futh like were their difcourles, 
Ioik that cbureh’fnttire , which with US, for thd 
mr is ufed in publick prayer. Hooker. 

Church-authority, n. f. ficcleliafti- 
cal power ; fpiritual jorifdiltion. 

In this point of church-authority, 1 have lifted all 
the liCile /craps alleged. ' Attrrlury, 

Church-burial, n.f Burial accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the church. 

ThO biftiop has the cave of l'eeing that all chrif¬ 
tians, after their deaths, be not denied church 2 
burial, according to the ufage and cuftom of the 
place. Ayhffes Parer gbit. 

CnuRCH-pouNnER. n.f He that build# 
or endows a church. z 

Whether emperors or biftiops in thbfe days were 
church-founders, the foifcmn dedication of churches 
they thought not to be a work in icfclf either Vain 
or fuperftitiou*. * Hookeri 

Churchman. n.f [church and man.] 

1. An ecclcfiaftick ; a clergyman ; one 
that miniflers in facred things. 

If any thing be offered to you touching the 
church and cburcb-men , or church-government, 
rely not only upon yoorfeff. Bacon. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and re¬ 
duce a church into Order, that had been fo long 
nCgledled, and that was fo ill filled by many weak 
and more * if ful churchmen. Clarendon. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he cteGgn'd, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 

Drydcns Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

Church-wardens, n. f. [See War¬ 
den.] Officers yearly chofen, by the 
con fen t of the minifter and parifhioners, 
according to the cuftom ofi each place, 
to look to the church, church-yara, and 
fuch things as belong to both; and to 
obferve the behaviour of the parifhion¬ 
ers, for fuch faults as appertain to the 
jurifdidion or cenfure of the ecclefiaf¬ 
tical 
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lical court. They are t kind of corpo^ 
ration, enabled by law to foe for any 
thing belonging to their church, or poof 
of their parifo. Cowell. 

There ft<>uld bkev chureb-wrddns, of the 
gravcil men in (he ptriin, be appointed, as they be 
here in Lowland. Spenfcr. 

Our chiirch-’wardem 

Feaft on the Giver, and give us the farthings!: Cay. 

Churchyard, The ground adjoin¬ 
ing to the church, in which the dead 
ere buried; a cemetery. 

1 am almoft-afraid to lland atone . ,i» 

in the, fburikysrdj yet 1 will adventure.- 

Sbakjepeare. 

In churchyards where they bury much, the earth 
will eonfiime the corps in far flutter time than 

Other earth frill. ’ fate*. 

No place So fecred from fnch fop« ifbarrVi j 
Nor is Paul’s church more haft than Paul's church- 
yard. ~ iW 

CHURL, n. f. fceopl. Sax. carl, in Ger¬ 
man, is ftrong, rufticks being always 

obferved to be ftrong bodied.] 

1. A ruftiefc ■ a countryman; a.labourer. 

He fioldfcth hlmfelf i gifndernah, Ynd fconttch 
to Wort or^fe krfy hard labour, which he faith is 
the lifj of a ptafcnt nr chart. 

- . ' Sptnfcr't State of Inland. 

Onfc of the baler fort, which they call charts, 
being itsprowid for hli oath, anfwcrod confidently, 
that his lord commanded jbitn, r 

" ■ . hpenjer's State vf Ireland. 

Chari, upon thy eyes I throw 

All tire power this charm doth we. Shaksfptatc. 

FVdm this light eauft th* infernal maid prepares 

The country charts to mifebief, hate, and wars. 

. Drydcn. 

2. A rude, furlyy ill-bred man. 

A churl's jCourtcfy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or ftlfehood- Sidney. 

3 ■ Amifer; a niggard; a fdfifh or greedy 
wretch. 

Poifon, I fee, hath been his tinlelefs end * 

O churl, drink alf, and leave no friendly drop 
Tv help me after 1 Sbektf care. 

Chu aLisH. adj. [from churl. ] 
i. Rude; bratal; harfh; anftere ; four; 
mercilefs; unkind; uncivil. 

A fea of ihelting petrl. Which fome call tears, 
Thafe at her father's churtijb feet foe tender’d. 

. Sbakefpeare. 

The interruption of their churhjb drums 

Cuts off more urcumftance | they ore at hand 

To party, or to fight. Sbakejpeare. 

A hob m love *ith a la 6, defired her father’s 

content; The-antwer was eburtijb enough: He<l 

nevrr marry his daughter to a brute. L'Efirange. 

He the purluit of tbvrfifb beaffs 

Preferred to fioeping on her breaft'. Weller. 

±. Selfifti ; avaricious. 

The man was ebarlijb and evil in hh doings, 

, _ 1 San.vel. 

. _ This fallen tburTyh thief 

Harr all his mind plac’d upon Molly's-beef. King. 

3 * [Ofthings.] Unpliant; crofs-gTained; 
unmanageable; fiaffti ; not yielding. 

he emHIion of Xpirit^ the body ot the 
be hard and cburltjh. Bacon's Nat. If iff. 
The Corniih were become, like metal often 
fired and quenched, cburltjh, and that would foooer 
break than bow. - Bacon's Henry VII. 

In we hdndrcwk «f Efle* they hwn’vcry cbqr- 
Ujb Hxs* day. Mortimer's Hufhondm. 

4. Vexatious; obftru&ive. 

Will you again unknft 

This churhjb knot of alfabhorred war ? Sbakifp. 

Spain found the war fo ebartijb and longfome, as 
they found they ftouM comfume themfelves in an 
• endkis war. Bacon 

Spreads a pith Clcav as the day. 

Where no cburltjh rub fays nay. Crajbaw. 
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Churlishly, aehti .rfroA cburlifa. 1 
1 -Rudely ; brutally'. . . ' s . f 

To the oak, ne$v regnant, the olifr> di &tburfijbly 
. put over the fon for a, reward qf the fcrvicc of fcis 
iire.^ - * Hiv el. 

Churlishn is*. *. f. ffroth< ihutitjk ; 
cypbj-ai^e, 8 axoK.]*Brdtafity; rug- 
gtfdnefs of ntartiter. ' f r \ ; ‘ : 

fifcttdr is the chvrtijhnejt of a man thWa cour¬ 
teous worn its. ,t > Bedlui. alii. fq. 

In the cbartijhneft of fortune, a poor honeft man 
- fuflers in this world. L'Ejirange. 

Chur me. *. f. [more properly chirm, 
from the Saxon cypme, a clamour or 
noife; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle.] 

| A confuted found; a noife. 

f He wo conveyed tv the Tower, with the ehutmc 

of a thoqfaad taunt* and reproaches. Bacon. 

CHURN, ki.fi [pttfperIy them, from ktrtn, 
Dutch; cepene. Sax.] The veffel In 
which the butter is, by long and rio-* 
lent agitation^ coagulated and fepmted 
from the ferous part qf the milk. 

Her awkward fyli <hd pe’cf eipploy th« chump 

Cay 1 Pajlorals. 

ChU kH *.Mti ur [ierttitov. Dutch.] all* 

i • To agitate or ihake any thing by a vio¬ 
lent motion. - -> ' 

r • • t , * t 

Perchance he fjdke not; but * 

Like a full-acorn’d boar, a churning on, N 

C ( ^Ob. 1 * Siaiefc-ce. 

f ; rtot fa fills hiii chips ) ht icnjs ir grubong {ovjui, 

. And par^ he charm, ^4 ^art U 4 »nw t^c r atvtfod. 

* Corn'd in his teeth the foirfty icn6& Y6fl. 

! t ' ‘ f v • ■ ™ 1 :tJ Mfifn. 

The taecbdnifm. of Rufture, in contorting<sm 
aliment, con fills in miaing ipicJi it hniinal ^juiqes, 
and in the a&io* of the folid paits, cburving tlxm 
to i g tI:€r “ - jSrbuthnot on Aliments. 

t. to wake butter by agitating thp milk. 

The c by meg of milk bri^geth tuf rh bitter. 

^ Prtbsrbe* 

You may try the force of izssjpqatiou, i^or 
nayiqg the coming of butter after the cLuf .pjr#. 

* • ' Wfl Back's ^lateral JHt/fiffy. 

ChuRrworm. n.f. [from cyyipan, Sntf.] 
An inlefl that turns about nimbly; 
called alfo a fancricket. 

SAbtmr. Phillips. 

ToChuse. See 7i> Choose. 

Be- 



i~hyla ceous. o/fj. '[fromj cfyk] 

longing to chyle ; pf J chyle. 

.When the fpirifti of «b«i*:bylc have htlf fer- 
inefited the cbylaceous ma£i, it has 'the ffatc of 
drink not ripened by tfr^ntation. 

fkycr on the Humours. 

CHYLE, n. f. [vl'^^T The white juice 
formed in the ftoniacn by digeftion of 

the aliment, autj afterwards changed 
into blood, 0 

This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts. 
The 1 even’d ma£* to milky chyle cohvbrtS. 

rj.. , , *+ i Blackmere. 

A he chyle ciftnot pals through the fmalleft 

veffidr - ArbrMna. 


^— ^ w W - ^ V 

Chyliea'ctiof. n.f. [from chyle.] The 

aft or procefj of making- cl,vie in the 
body. 

Drinking excefliv-’y .during the time of ctyli- 
filihK, ftop. perfpiriften. Ariuil^mt -b Minty,■.. 

Chylifa ctive. [from chylus, ahd 
facto, to make, Lat.] Having the power 
of making chyle. 

Chylopoe'tick. adj. and ved*. ] 

Having the powef, or the office, of form¬ 
ing chyle. >, 
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AtCSrdmg to foe fore® of thetbytymlci organs^ 
more or Ids chyle may Be extracted from the feme 

s>* I *. -. ‘ *• , , Jhbutbnct. 

Chy lous. adj. [from chyle .] ConhiUng 
f of chyle; partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already 
prep^e^ T J . . r . . ArbutbnaK 

UymicalJ ,. r , - - 

Ch.y>ick, j ad J' vhm&fi Latin.] ^ 

I. Made by chymiftry. 

{ - U /^ with wa fo D 8 for this cbytikk gold, ^ 

Wiiicli fools us yvung, and beggars us when old. 

. , Dry den. 

The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 

to their natures,- whether chymkal or Galenical pre- 

2.. Relating to chymiftry. f 

Mcthioks ; headvy ftort thi* cbymiek flame, 

1 1,0,1 r re€, °« s ^c 4 d- • ' Drydcn. 

With chymtck art exalts the min’ral pow’ts, 

Aijd di ays the armnstltk. fouk of flow’rs. p -p* 

VPyMi t. x n.f A chymift. Obfolete. . 

r £ he ?.f cie,?ts obfervis * Jtb*t matefial m kind 

ot metalhcal nature, feem to ha,v^ refolved it into 
nobJer ufe : an aft now utterly loft, or perchance 
kept up- by * few ckytnks. gotten. 

r MIC ally, a civ. [froni chyniical. ] In 

a xayniical niauner. 

CHY MIST. ». f [Sec Chymiptry.] 

A profeftor of chymiftry ; a philofopher 
by fire. 

The ftarving chymifi, in bis golden views 
Supremely blelh P ^ s E n aj M Mmw 

Chy MIst ry.w./[ derived by fome from 

^v^ y jmce> or id*, to melt; by othcri 
from an oriental word, kema, black. Ac¬ 
cording to the fuppafed etymology, it is 
written with y or r.] ' • f 

An arc whwtby fenflbie Whte oehtsined -m 
veffels, or capable of being contained therein, are 

fo changed by 9 ^iins of certain ^ruments, and 

pnncjpiiyv firC| that tijeir leveral powers suui var- 
tues are thereby difcqvered, with a view to-philo- 
fcphy or meditinc. . Barham. ■ 

- ixk-S Crat i , 2 n# Ui c hymiJ}ry,fylifl)ottef VitaHorcc-t 

n6 chymift qrn make mrik or blood of grafs. 

' r : -rtrhilbvcf on Ahmints. 

Gim\ rious. adj. [tUarius, Lat. from 

cthuss food.] Relating to food; ufefui 
for food; edible. 

Ci'bol. n.f. [afoul’, Fr.] A fmall fort 

of onion ufed in faliads. This word is 

common in the Scotch dialeft j but the 
/ is not pronounced. 

on a,,e * k!,,d of ^generate 

Cl'CATRICE. 7 , r forurntr. 

CI'CATRfX. J [""'«* Latin. 

1. X lie iciir remaining after a wound 

U, 1 “ , ’ t ; iptai, L Sl ' Urio > With an em- 

oletn of war, hero on Wi lin.fttr chsek. Sbaiefp 

*’ ;; * nark ; an impreffion 1 fo uied l‘y 
1 obakefpeare lefs*properly.' 4 

. . ^* can bulC u P°n “ ruih, 

.The cicatrice and capable iropretture J 

Thy palm fome momenti keeps. Sbakcfpeare . 

Cicatiu'sant. n.f. [from ticatrtn .1 An 
application that induces a cicatrice. 
C-icat* i sive. adj. [from ct cat rice. 1 Hav¬ 
ing the qualities proper to induce a ci¬ 
catrice. 

Cicatrization, n. f. [from cicatria .] 
i • i he ait 01 healing the wound. 

A vein burft^d, or corroded in thr lun«. i, \ 
looierd upon to b, tor th t inert part lncll f/ b |‘* 

bccaufe et the motion and ccughing of tn , un 

teann ; the gap wider, and hindering the coneiu 
tinatiua and ««***, 0 f veia f - 

2 . The 








I 
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2. The Hate of being healed, or fkinned 
over. 

The firft lUge of healing, or the dtfeharge of 
matter, it called digeftion s the fecond, or the fill¬ 
ing up with fieflt, incarnation j and the laft, or 
fkinning over, cicatrisation. Sharp's Surgery- 

Te Cicatrize, v. a. [from cicatrix. j ' 

i. To apply fudi medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as heal and fkin them over. 

. Quincy. 

a. To heal and induce the (kin over a fore. 

We Unearned, and in a few days cicatrhocd it 
with a fmooth cicatrix. Wifiman on Tumours. 

Ci'cely. n.f. [myrrhis.] A fort of herb. 
Cichora cEcus, adj. [from cichortvm , 
Lat.] Having the qualities of fuccory. 

Diureticks evacuate the fait ferura 5 as ali acid 
diureticks, and the teftaceou* and bitter arbora¬ 
ceous plants. F/oyer. 

ClCH *P ease. ir. f. [, cicer .] A plant. 

Yo Cl CURATE. *v. a . [cicttro, Lat.] To 
tame; to reclaim from wildnefs; to 
make tame and traflable. 

Poifons may yet retain fume portion of their 
natures § yet are fo refVafled, cicuratcd, and fub- 
dued, as not to make good their dfcflru&ive ma¬ 
lignities. Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

Cic uraction, n . f. [from cicurate.] The 

a& of taming or reclaiming-from wild¬ 
nefs. " 

This holds not only in tjomdtick and manfuete 
birds, for tlien it might fee the eft'ett of cicu ration 
. or inftitution 5 but in the wild. Ray on the Creation. 

OLDER, n.f. [cidre , Fr. Jtdra, Ital .faera, 
Lat. trsKsga, ."Du;] 

1. All kind of ftrong liquors, except wine. 
This fenie is now wholly obfolete. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits 
preffed. 

We had alio drink, whelefome and good wine 
e»i the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that 
country; a wonderful pieafing and refrefhing 
drink. ^ ^ Bacon. 

3. The juice of apples exprefled and fer¬ 
mented. This is now the fenfe. 

To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born. 

Shall pleafe all ta lies, and triumph o*er the vine. 

^ Philips. 

Ci'derist. n.f. [from cider.] A maker 
of cider. 

When the cidcriftg have taken care for the beft 
fruit, and ordered them after the beli manner they 
could, yet hath their cider generally proved pale, 
fharp, and ill tailed. Mourn r. 

C i'd e r k i n. n. f. [from cider.] 

A low word uied for the liquor made of the murk 
orgrofs matter of apples, after the cider is prelied 
out, and a convenient quantity of boiled water 
aulded to it 5 the whole infilling for about forty- 
eight hours. Phillips's IVorld bf Words. 

Cidcrkin is made for common drinking, and fup- 
‘ plies the place of fmall beer. Mortimer. 

Cielxng» n.f. See Ceiling. 

CIERGE. n. f. [French.] A candle car¬ 
ried in proceflions. 

Ci'liary. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging 
to the eyelids. 

The ciliary procefi's, or rather the ligaments, 
cfcferved in the infide of tlie fclerotick tunicle| of 
the eye, do forve inftcad of a mttfcle, by the con¬ 
traction, to alter the figure of the eye. 1 J 

Ray on the Creatwn. 

Cilx'cious. adj. [from cilicium, hair?, 
cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camei*t hair, chat is, made of 
fome texture of that hair; a coaric faseient, a 
cilicitus or fackdoth habit, fuitable to che aufterity 
ml his life. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
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ClMAR. SeeSlM-AR. 

ClME'LIARCH. n. f. [from Mfl^ujXiafjp^.] 

The chief keeper of plate, veftments, 
and things of value, belonging to a 
church ; a church-warden. DiB. 

Ci'meter. n. f. [cimitarra , Span, and 
Portug. from chimeteir , TurkiOi. Blu- 
tcan’s Portuguefe Dictionary.] A fort of 
fword ufed by the Turks, fhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward. This 
word is fometimes erroneoufly fpclt^i- 
mitar , and feymiter ; as in the following 
examples. 

By this feimitar , 

That flew the fophy and a Peril an prince, 

That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shakefp. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle feymittrs 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not nfe. Dry dm. 

CTncturb. n.f. [cinBura, Lat.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whofe cloak and cinBure 
Hold out this temped-. Sbakejptare. 

Columbus found th’ American fo girt 
With feather'd cinBure, naked elfe, and wild. 

Milton. 

He hinds the facred cinBure round his bread. 

2. An inclofure. 

The court and prUbn being within the cinBure 
of one wall. Bacon's Henry V 11 . 

3. [In architecture.] A ring or lift at the 

top and bottom of the fhaft of a column ; 
feparatingthe fhaft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is 
fuppofed to be in imitation of the girths 
or ferrils anciently ufed to ftrengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood co¬ 
lumns. Chambers . 

CI'NDER. n.f. [ ceindre , Fr. from cineres, 
Lat.] 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without 
being reduced to afhes. 

I ihould make very forges of my cheeks. 

That would to cinders burn up modefty, 

Did but I lpeak thy deeds! Sbakefpeare. 

There is in fmiths cinders , by feme adhefion of 
iron, fometimes to be found a magnctical opera¬ 
tion. Brown. 

So fnow on JEtoa does unmelted lie, 

Whofe rolling flames and fcaiter’d cinders fly. 

Waller. 

2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 

T he fat upon a cinder drop i. 

To (linking fmoke it turns the flame. Snvift. 

Cinder - wench. 7 n.f. [cinder and *wo- 

Cinder - wo m a n. J man. ] A woman whole 
trade is to rake in heaps of afhes for 
cinders. 

*T is under fo much nafty rubbifti laid. 

To find it out *s the cinder-woman s trade. 

Effay on Satire. 

Sh& had above five hundred fuits of fine cloacft , 
and yet'went abroad like a cinder-wench . 

Ar but knot's Hpory of John Bull. 

In-the black form of cinder-wench (he came, 
When luvc, the hour, the place had banilh'd 
(h mie. Cay 

CINERATION n.f. [from cineres , Lat.] 
The reduction of any thing by fire to 
afhes. A term of chymiftry. 

Cinbri'tious. adj. [cinericivs, Lat.] 
Having the form or ftate of afhes. 

The nerves ai ife from the glands of the cincri- 
tious part of the brain, and are terminated in all 
partsthe body. 1 ' Cbcjne. 

Ci ns R-u lent. adj. [from linens, Lat.] 
Full of afhes. . DiB. 
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Ci'ngle. n. A [from cingulum, Lat.] A 
girth for a horfe. DU 1. 

Cinnabar, n.f. [<cinnabar is , Lat.] Cin¬ 
nabar is native or fa£litious: the facti¬ 
tious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfifver Is 
drawn, and confifti partly of s mercurial, and 
partly of a fulphureo-ochreous matter. 

Woodward's Met. Eojplt. 
The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticks of fulphur, compofe enmabar. Newton s Opt. 

Cinnabar of Antimony , is made of mer¬ 
cury, fulphur, and crude antimony. 
CLn-n a mon. n.f. [cinnamomum, Lat.] The 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the ifland 
of Ceylon. Its leaves refcmblc thofc of 
the olive, both as to fubftance and co¬ 
lour. The fruit refembles an acorn or 
olive, and has neither the fmell nor tafte 
of the bark. When boiled in water, it 
yields an oil, which, as it cools and 
hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow ; the fmell of which is agreeable 
in candles. The cinnamon of the aa- 
cients was different from ours. Cbamb . 

Let Araby extol her happy cosft 
Her cinnamon and fweet annumum boaft. 4 

Dry dm % Tables. 

Cinnamon Water is made by diftilling 
the bark, firft kifufed in barley water, 
in fpirit of wine or white wine. Cbamb. 

CINQUE, n.f [French.] A five. It is 
ufed in games alone; but is often com¬ 
pounded with other words. 

Cinque-foil. n. f. [cinquefeuille, Fr.] 
A kind of five-leaved clover. 

Ci nque-pa cE .n.f. [cinquepas , Fr.] A 
kind of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting. Is a Scotch 
jig, a meafure, and a cinque-pace• The firft fifit is 
hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taftical 5 the wedding, mannerly and modeft, as a 
meafure full of ftate and gravity $ and then comes 
repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the 
cirque pace fofter and faftcr, tilt he finks into hit 
8 ravc * Sbafrefpeare. 

ClNQJ/E-PORTS, n. f. [cinque por/s , Fr.] 

Tluife havens that lie towards France, and 
therefore have been thought hy our kings to be 

_ fuch as ought moft vigilantly to be obferved again ft 
iniafion. In which refpeft, the places where they 
are have a fpecial govemour or keeper, called by 
his office Lord Warden of the cinque ports ; and 
divers privileges granted to them, as a particular 
jurifdi&cn j their warden having the authority of 
an admiral among them, and (ending out writs in 
hit own name. The cinque ports are Dover, Sand¬ 
wich, Rje, Haftings. Wine he ife a, Rumney, and 
Hitbe | fome of which, as the number exceeds 
five, muft either be added to the firft inftiturion 
by io.Tje later grant, or accounted as appendants 
to fome of the reft. Cowed. 

They, that bear 

The cloth of ftate above her, are four barons 
Of the cinque ports. * Sbakef/xare. 

Ci n qu e -s pott bd. adj. Having five Ipots. 

On her left brtaft 
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A mole, cinque fpotted , like the crimfon drops 
P th* bottom of a cowflip. Shahs ft 


Sbahcfpcdi 
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C i'ois. n. f. [fan, or feion, French.] 
i. A fprout ; a (hoot from a plant. 

We have reafon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal (tings, our unbitted lufts; whereof I take 
this, that you call love, to be a fed! or cion. Sbak. 

The (lately Caledonian oak, newly fettled in his 
triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his own 
royal ftem. Hcnucl. 

z. The (hoot engrafted or infer ted on a 
Hock. ... 

The 
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The cun over-rule th the (lock; and the flock is 
hut pafiive, and giveth aliment, but no motion, to 
the graft. Bacon. 

CITHER. *. f [, chifre , Fr. zifra, Ital. 
rifra, low Lat. from an oriental root-] 

1. An arithmetical charafter, by which 
fome number is noted ; a figure. 

2. An arithmetical mark, which, Handing 
for nothing itfelf, increafes the value of 
the other figures. 

Mine were the very cipher of a funftion. 

To find the faults, whole fine Hands in record. 
And let go by the after. Sbakefpcare. 

If the people be fomewhat in the eleftion, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation 
or rranflation. Bacon. 

As, in accounts, ciphers and figures pafs for real 
fums, fo names pafs for things. South, 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved ufu- 
ally on boxes or plate. 

Troy flam'd in bumifii’d gold} and o’er the 
throne. 

Asks and the Mam in golden ciphers (bone. 

Pope» 

Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant’s heaving fide 
To ftamp the matter** cipher ready ftand. Tbomfon. 

4. A character in general. 

In fucceeding times thitwifdom began to be 

written in ciphers and characters, and letters bear¬ 
ing the form of creatures. 

Ralcigb r s Hiftory af the World. 

5. A fecret or occult manner of writing, or 
the key to it. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements, 

In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Dame. 

He was picked to command me to ftay at Lon¬ 
don, to fend and receive all his letters j and I was 
fumiHied with mine feveral cipbcrs 9 in order to it* 

Denham. 

To CTpher. <v. n. [from the noun.] To 

praftife arithmetick. 

You have been bred to bufinefs j you can cipher: 

I wonder you never ufed your pen and ink. 

Arbuthnot, 

To 'Ci'phir. *u. a. To write in occult 

character*. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes: his 
notes he ciphered with Creek drafters. Hayward. 

To Cl # RCINATB. *V. a. [cirrino, Lat.] To 
make a circle ; to compafs round, or 
turn round. Barley. 

Ci r ci naction. n.f. [ circinatio, Lat.] An 
orbicular motion ; a turning round ; a 
meafuring with the compares. Bailey. 

CTRCLE. n.f. [ circuit11, Latin.] 

1. A line Continued till it ends where it 
begun, having all its parts equidiftant 
from a common centre. 

Any thing thas moves round about in a circle, 
in left time than our ideas are wont to fucceed 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move} but teems to be a peifeft intire circle of 
th-it matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in 
motion. Lccke. 

By a circle I under ft and not here perfeft geome¬ 
trical circle, but an oibicular figure, whofe length 
i» equal to its breadth} and which, aa to fenfe, may 
(cem circular. Newtons OpiUks. 

Then a deeper ftill, 

In circle following circle, gathers round 
To clofe the face of things. Tbomftu's Summer . 

2. The (pace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. 

4. Compafs ; inclofure. ^ 

A great magician, 

Obfrurcd in the cirile of the foreft. Sbakefpeart. 
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An aflembly furrounding the principal 
perfon. 

To have a box where eunuchs fing. 

And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. 

Pope's Horace. 

6. A company; an afiembly. 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beau¬ 
ties that are difpofrd among the boxer. Add if on. 

Ever fince that time, Lifander vifits in every 
circle. Tatter. 

7 * Any feries ending as it begins, and 
perpetually repeated. 

lhe.c be fruit trees in hot countries, which 
have bloffoms and young fruit, and young fruit 
and ripe fruit, almoft all the year, fucceeding one 
anothei} but this circle of ripening cannot be but 
in fucculcnt plants, and hot countries. Bacon. 

Thus in a circle runs the pcafant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itfclf again. Dryd. Virg. 

8. An inconclusive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propofition is proved 
by the following, and the following pro¬ 
pofition inferred from the foregoing. 

That heavy bodies defeend by gravity; and 
again, that gravity is a quality whereby an heavy 
body defends, is an impertinent circle, and teach- 
Cth nothing. G/tnrville's Scepjis. 

That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the 
premifies in a fyUogifm is questioned and oppofed, 
and we intend to prove it by the conclusion. 

I > Watts's Logick. 

9. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words. 

Has he given the lye 
In circle or, oblique, or femicircle. 

Or direft parallel ? You mutt challenge him. 

. Fletcher’s Qpeen of Corinth. 

10. Circles of the German Empire. Such 

provinces and principalities as have a 
right to be prefent at diets. They are 
in number ten. Trevoux. 

To Ci'rclb. w. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To move round any thing. 

The lords, that were appointed to circle the 
hill, had fome days before planted themfelves in 
places convenient. ^ Bacon. 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs. 

And other planets circle other funs. Pope's Dunciad . 

2. To inclofe ; to furround. 

What item ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thole Iw<*et ornaments, 

Whofe circling fliadows kings have fought to Deep 
in? ^ Sbakefp care. 

While thefe fond arms, thus circling you, may 
prove 

More heavy chains than thole of hopdefs love. 

Prior . 

Lnleen, he glided thro* the joyous crowd, 

W, th d ar k nef s circled and an am bien f cloud • Pope. 

3 - To Circle in. To confine to keep 
together. - r 

We term thofc things dry which have a conflu¬ 
ence within themfelves, aad which, to enjoy a de¬ 
terminate figure, do not require the flop or hin¬ 
drance of another body to limit and circle them in. 

cr n ' m on Bodie *' 

so ci rcle. 1u n. To move circularly; 
to end where it begins. 

The well fraught bowl 
Circles inccffant} whiltt die humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jefts refounds. 

_ Philips. 

Now the circling years dilclofe 

The day predefin'd to reward his woes. 

_ , % Pope's Odyffey. 

Ci rcled* adj. [from circle .] Having the 
form of a circle; round. 

Th’ inconttant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Sbak. 

Ci rclf.t. n.f. [from circle.] A circle} 
an orb : properly a little circle. 
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Then take repafi, till Hrfpems dilpfay’d 
His goldep circlet in the weflern fiiade. Pope's Odyff. 

Ci rclikg. participial adj. [from To rir~ 

cle.] Having the form of a circle ; cir¬ 
cular ; round. 

Round he furveys, and well might, where he 

flood 

So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s extended fiiade. Miltons Paradife Left* 

CI RCUIT. n.f. [circuit, Fr. circuital* 
Latin.] 

!• The a & of moving round any thing. 

There are four moons alfo perpetually rolling 
round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the fun* 

. . Watts on the Mind* 

2. The fpace inclofed in a circle. 

' He led me up 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain, 

A circuit wide inclos’d. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

3. Space} extent; meafured by travelline 

round. .• 1 4 - 1 

He attributeth" unto it fm aline Is, in refpeft of 

iiWer. 

m Fhe lake of Bolfena is reckoned one-and-twenty 
m*les in circuit. Addifon on Italy. 

4. A ring; a diadem; that by which any 
thing is incircled. 

And this fell tempett (hall not ccafe to rage. 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
fro calm the fury of this mad-brain'd flaw. Sbak* 

5*.The vifi cations of the judges for hold¬ 
ing afiifes. 

The circuits, in former times, went hut round 
about the pale; as the circuit of the cynofura about 
the pole. Davies. 

fr- .The trad of country vifited by the 
judges. " 

7. Long deduction of reafon. 

Up into the watch tower, get. 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies} 

Thou /halt not peep thro’ lattices of eyes. 

Nor hear thro* labyrinths of ears, nor iearn 
By circuit or collcftions to difcei n. Donne.. 

Circuit of action. [In law.] Is a longer 
courfe of proceeding to recover the 
thing fued for than is needful. Cowell. 

To Circuit. «u. *. [from the noun.]. 
To move circularly. 

Pining with equinoftial hear, u«Iefs< 

The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 

Circuite*e r. n.f [from circuit.] One 
that travels a circuit. 

Like your fellow circuiteer, the fun, you travel 
the round of the earth, and behold all the iniqui¬ 
ties under the heavens. ■* p 0 pe m 

Circui tio n.jt.f. [circuitio, Lat.] 

i. The aft of going round any thing. 
z. Compafs; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what degreea they lean to 
things in fliow, though not in deed, repugnant 
one to another, requireth more fiiarpnefs of wit, 
more intricate drcuitbns of difeourfe, Snd depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth yield. 

0 , , Hooker. 

Ci rcwlar. adj. [ circularis , Latin.] 

1. Round,, like a circle;, circumfcribed by 

a circle. 4 
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The frame thereof teem'd partly circular. 

And part triangular. Fairy Queen. 

He firfl inclos'd for lifls a. level ground ; 

f ° r , m W44 rirr4//<2r - Dry den's Fables. 

Nero s port, compofcd of huge motes running 
found it in a kind of circular figure. 

. Addifcn on Italy. 

2. bucceffive in order; always returning. 

From whence th’ innumerable race of things 
By circular fuccefiivc order fpringa*. Bofommon. 

3, Vulgiirj, 
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Vulgar; mean; circuroforaneous. 

Haa Virgil been 4 c'.r.vlao poet, and clafcl) 
adhered to bifiory, h<jw could the Romans have 
had Dido? Dennis. 

4. Ending in itfdf: ufed of a paralogism, 
where the fecond proportion at once 
prove* the firft, and is proved by it. 

One of Cartes'# fir ft principles of reafoning, 
after he had doubted of every thing, feems to be 
too circular to fafely build upon; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 
faculties, and the truth of our faculties from the 
bring of a God* Baker's R+fiftl, #» Learning. 

Circular Letter . A letter dire£lcd 
to feveral perfons, who have the fame 
in ter eft in fome common affair; as in 
the convocation, of aflemblics. 

6. Circular Lines. Such ftraight lines 
as are divided from the divifions made 
in the arch of a circle; as the lines of 
fines, tangents, -and fegants* yn the plain 
fcale and fe&or. 

7. Circular Sailing, is that performed 
*on the arch of a great circle. 

Circvla*rity. it.f. [from circular.] A 
circular form* 

The heavens have no diverfityor difference, but 
a firaplicjty of parts, and equiformity In motion, 
continually fucertding each other f fo that, f'rorrj 
what point foever we compute, -the account will ba 
common unto the whole circularity * Brown, 

Cl*Rcui.A rLY. ad*v. [from circular .] 

1. In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it confifts of feveral re¬ 
gions, involving one another like orbs about the 
faitie centre j or of the fcvoral elements call circu¬ 
larly about each other. Burnet # 

2. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, Oiould circularly flow, 
Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom loll. 

Dry dtn . 

Every body, moved circularly about any centre, 
recedes, or endeavours to recede, from that centre 
of its motion. Bay. 

To Circulate. nr. n. [from ci^cnluj.] 

1. To move in a cirde; to run round; 
to return to the place whence it departed 
in-a conftant courfe. 

If our lives motions theirs mull imitate. 

Our knowledge like our blood mull circulate • 

Denham • 

Nature is a perpetual motion \ and the work of 
the univerfe circulates without any interval or re¬ 
pole. L'EJlrange, 

2. To be difperfed. 

As the mints of calumny are perpetually at 
work, a great nomber of curious inventions, iflued 
■ out from time to time, grow current among the 
party, and circulate through the whole kingdom. 

A/Uifoft. 

To Circulate. *v. a . To put about. 

In the civil wars, the raorcy fpeoc on both tides 
was circulated at home; no publick debts ♦ou¬ 
traged. Sxvift. 

Ci rcula'tion. n.f. [fro m circulate.] 

1. Motion in a circle ; a courfe in which 
the motion tends to the point from which 
it began. 

What more cfcvious, one would think, thap the 
circulation of the blood, unknown til! die laft age? 

Burnet's 'Theory. 
As much bipod pafletli through the lungs a» 
through all the rell of the body : the circulation i» 
quicker, and heat greater, and their texture 
tretnely delicate. Jirbutlmt bn sUitpertts 

2. A fcrici in which the fame order 
ways obferved, and things always* ctur-n 

to the fame Hate. 
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As for the fins pf peace, thou halt brought upon 

us the {mifcries of war; fafor the fina of war, thpu 
feed fit to deny us the blefling of peace, and to 
keep ua In a cirepUf ■ >of mi fanes. K. Charles. 

God, by the ordinary 4 ulc of nature, permits 
this continual circulation of human thingi. 

Swiften Modern Ed pc a tiffu 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apofUc faith of die Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of alory; and when the Son of 
man, being on earth, atfirmeth that the Sop of man 
yras io heaten at^t fame injiapt, thore is in thefe 
two fpeeches, that mutual circulation before men¬ 
tioned. . * Booker. 

Ci'rculatory. n.f. [from f/Vrato.] 
A chymical vefiel, in which that which 
riles from the veflel on the fire is col¬ 
lected and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 
Circulatory, adj. [from circulate . ] 
Circulatory Letters are the fame with 
Circular Letitts. 

CiRCUMA MBUifJCY . n.f [from circum* 
ambient. ] The att of encompaffmg. 

Ice rcceivcth its figpic acpoidtng unto the fun 
face itconcjetctk or the circuaan^anty which con* 
form--*th it. Frpwn. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, adj . [dram and 
ambio f Latin.] Surrounding ; cncom- 
pafling; incloling. 

The circumambient cold refs towards the fider of 
the vefiel, like the fecond region, cooling and c«n- 
denling-of it. . tVilkinsi 

^Circuma'mbulate.v. n. [from cir * 
cum and ambulo , Lat.] To walk round 
about. Did. 

To CIRCUMCTSF.. <v. a. [dramado, 
Lat.] T& cut the prepuce or forefkin, 
according to the law given to the Jews. 

They came to titcuanije the child. Luke. 

One is alarmed at the induftry of the whig%, 
in aiming to ftrengthtn their routed party by a 
reinforcement from the tircumcifed. Swiff's Epcatn. 

Circumcision, n.f. [from circumcifc.] 
The rite or a£l of cutting off the fore- 
Ikin. 

They left a race behind 
Like to themfclvcs, dillinguilhable fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumctfion vain. Milieu. 

To CIRCUMDU'CT. */. [circumduco, 
Lat.] To contravene ; to nullify : a 
term of civil law. 

Afls of judicature may be cancelled and cireum - 
1. du&ed by the will apd dirc&ion of the judge;; as 
alfo by the content of the parties litigant; before 
the judge has pronounced aud given feafeo^e. 

Ajhffc's Parergon. 

Circumduction, n.f. [from cireum - 

dud.] 1 _ * ’ j 

1. Nullification; cancellation. * . 

The citation may be circumdudlcd, though the 
defendant Chould not appear; and the defendant 
mull be cited, as a cucvndulUou requires. 

jiyuffc'x Pdrdgon. 

2. A leading about. 

By king circumdu&ion perhaps any truth may be 
derived from any other truth. * Booker. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, n.f [circumferen¬ 
tial Lathi.] 

1. The periphery; the line including ana 
furrounding any thing. | 

• Extend thus tar thy bounds, 

Thi* be thy juft circumference , O world! Milton. 

Becaull she hero u the centre of the main ac¬ 
tion, all the lines from the circumference tend toj 
him alone*. Dry den. 

Fires moved nimbly in the circumference ot a! 
circle,. makes the whole circumference appear likd 
a circle of [fire. * ‘ Newton. 

1! r. ylv^o 
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2. The fpace indofed in a circle. 

So was Ms will 

Pronounc'd among tlje gods, and by an oath. 

That ihook heav'n'a. whole dreunferaue , con¬ 
firm'd. ’ ' Milton. 

>Ut firft inclos'd for lifts a level ground. 

The whole circumference a mile around. 

Dry den's Tables . 

The external part of an orbicular body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of the 
clouds reflected from It, feemed red dt its apparent 
circumference. If the cloud? were viewed through 
it, rbe colour at its litcumfcrcact would be blue. 

Newton's Optich. 

An orb ; a circle; any thing circular 
or orbicular, 

His ponderous (hi eld, large and round. 

Behind him call j the broad cinutnfnrct 
Hung on his ihuulders like the moon. Milton. 

To Ci rcu'mfbrencb. n>. a. [from the 
ntiun.] To include in a circular fpate. 

Not proper. 

Not is die vigour of this great body included 
only m itfelf, or circumference by its furfacc j but 
dimiled at indeterminate diftances. 

1 * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Circumfere'ntOr. n.f [from cireum - 
fere , Lat. to carry about.] An inftru- 
ment uied in furveyiqg, for meaiuring 
angles, coufifting of ,2 brafs circle, an 
index with fights, and a compafs, and 
juounted on a Faff, with a ball and 
fockct., Chambers . 

Ci*R cum FLEX, n.f [circumflex us, Lat.] 
An accent ufed to regulate the pro¬ 
nunciation of fyllables, including or 
participating »he acute and grave. 

The circumftx keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and therefore in. the Latin is compounded of both 
the other. Holder • 

CiRCU MtLuiRci. n. f [from cireum - 

fluent.] An inclofure of waters. 

CIRCUMFLUENT, adj. [ciratmfuens, 

Lat.] Flowing round any thing. 

1 rule the Paphian race, 

Whofe boaods thedoep circumfluent waves embrace ; 
A duteous people, and indufirious ifle. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

Circu mfluous. adj. [circumfiuus , Lat.] 
Environing with waters. 

. He the world 

feuiji on c'mtnffluoMs waters calm, in wide 
Cryftalline ocean. Milton's Paradifi Lefl. 

Latctcs* (bn, girt with eiisumflucut- tides. 

Pope's Odyffey * 

CirCUMFORa'neous. adj. [circumfora- 

neus, Latin.] Wandering from houie to 
houfe : as, a dreumforaneem fiddler, one 
that plays at doors. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. *v. a. [circumfufus, 
Lat. To pour round ; to fpread v every 
way. 

Men fee better, when their eyes ore againft the 
fun, or candle, if they put their hand befoae their 
tic. The glaring fun, or candle, weakens the eye ; 
whereas the light circuntfufed is enough for the per¬ 
ception. Bacon's Natural Bflory. 

His am^y, ctrcvmfus'd on either wing.- Milton * 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumfusd » 

Their pieafant dwelling - houfe. Milton. 

This nymph the God Cephifus had abus'd, 

'With all his winding waters circumfusd. 

jtddifsus Ovid. 

Circuufu'silb. adj. [ciraem andfvfilis, 
Lat.] That whicn may be poured or 
ipread round any thing. 

.Artift divine, whofe fk.il/ul hands infold 
The vifllm's horn with dnumfufilt gold. 

Pope's Odyffey • 

ClRCUM- 
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Circumpu'sion. n*f* [from circumfufe *] 
The aft of fpreading round; the ft ate of 
being poured round. 

To CJRCU'MGYRATE. «.* [circum and 

gyrus, Lar.] T roll round. 

AU the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts of vciTels curled, circumgyratcd, and compli¬ 
cated together. Ray on the Creation . 

Circumgvr a'tion. h* f* [from circum - 
gyrate .] The aft of ruuning round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five 
days, from his fir ft being put into fuch a eircnmgy- 
ration* Cbeytte* 

C1R c u m j a'c ent. adj. [circumjacent, 
Lat.] Eying round any thing ; bor¬ 
dering on every fide. 

Cl rcumi'tion. h, /. [from circumeo, 
circumitum, Lat.] The aft of going 
round. DiSi. 

Ciftc um li gaction, tt. /* [circumlige, 
Latin.] 

1. The aft of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is en- 
compaflcd. 

Circumlocu'tiok, »./. [circumlocutio, 
Latin.] 

1 . A circuit or compafs of words ; peri- 
phrafis. 

Virgil, fiudying brevity, could bring thife words 
into a narrow compafs, which a translator cannot 
render without ctrcumlecunent* Dry den. 

1 much prefer the plain Billiogfgate way of calling 
names, becaufe it would fave abundance of time, 

l^ft by ciriumlocvthn* Swift. 

2. The ufe of indireft expreftlons. 

T^efe people are not to be dealt Withal, but by a 
train of my fiery and circumlocution.- L Ejbrangt. 

Circum mured, adj* [circum and murus, 

Lat.] Walled round; encompaffed with 

a wall. 

He hath a garden cinummured with bricks. 

Sbakejpeare* 

ClRCUMN a'v ICABLE. adj. [from CifCHm - 

navigate.] That which may be failed 
round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablenef* of 
the torrid zone, and the rendering the whole terra¬ 
queous globe drcumnavigable* Ray ou the Creation . 

To CircumnaVigate. v. a. [circum 
and navi go, Lat.] To fail round. 

ClRCUMN A VI G A # T ION. H* f [from «>- 
cumnavigatc .] The aft of failing round. 

What he fays concerning the circumnavigation oi 
Africa, from the ft rails of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea, is vfcry remarkable. yh^utbnot on Coin 1. 

Circumnavigator, n.f* One that fails 
round. 

Circumplicaction. h* f [< chreumplico, 
Lat.] 

1. The aft of enwrapping on every fide. 

2. The ftate of being enwrapped. 

Cjrcumf*o'lar. adj * [from circum and 

polar .] Stars near the North pole, which 
move round it, and never fet in the 
Northern latitudes, are faid to be cir¬ 
cumpolar Jlars,. 

Circumposi'tion. n* /* [from circum 
and pofition .] The aft of placing any 
thing circularly. 

Now is your feafon for drewmbopthn, by tiles or 
ba/kets of earth. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

Circumra'sion. h ./ [circumrajio, La¬ 
tin.] The aft of ihaving or paring 
round. D/Vff. 

V01.L 
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Ci r cu mrota'tion. n. f* [circum and 

rotoy Lat. ] 

t. The aft of whirling round with a mo¬ 
tion like that of a wheel; circum volu- 

1 tion ; circumgyration. 

2. The ftate of being whirled round. 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE. a. [circum and 
feribo , Lat.] 

1. To indofe in certain lines or bounda¬ 
ries. 

2. To bound; to limit; to coniine. 

The good Andronicus 
With honour and with fortune is return’d ; 

\ From whence he circumjcribcd with his lvvord, 

' And brought to yoke the enemies of Rome. 

Shakefpeate* 

Therefore muft his choice be dtdmfcrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 

. Whereof he *s head. Sbak fpeare. 

He form’d the pow’n of heav’n 

• Such as he,pleas’d, and cireumjerib'd their being - 

Milton. 

The action great, yet circumjtrtb’d by time ; 
The words not forc’d, but Hiding into rhime. Dryd* 

The external circumftances which do accom¬ 
pany men's adit, are tbofe which do ciretmfcriBe 
and limit them. Stillingpcet. 

You are above 

The little forms which circutrferibe your fex. 

Southern* 

Circumscription. u.f. [ circumfcriptio, 
Latin.] 

1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude. 

In the circunferiptrn of many leaves, flowers, 

I fruits, and feeds, nature afFe&s a regular figure. 

j Ray on tbt Creation. 

2. Limitation ; boundary ; contraftion ; 
confinement. 

1 would not my unhoufed free condition 
Put into circumfeription and confine. Sbakefpeart. 

Circumscriptive, adj* [from circum - 
feribe .] Indofing the fuperticies; mark¬ 
ing the form or limits on the outftde. 

Stones regular, arediftinguiHied by their external, 
forms t fuch as is . circumfcriptive , or depending 
upon the whole ft one, as in the eagle-fiooe, is pro¬ 
perly called the figure. Crew. 

CIRCUMSPECT, adj . [ circumfpeQus, 
Lat.] Cautious ; attentive to ever)' 
thing ; watchful on all fides. 

None are for me, 

That look into me with confid’rate eyes: 

High reaching Buckingham grows circutnjpeff* 

Sbakejpeare. 

Men of their own nature circum/peB and flow, 
but at the time difcountenanced and ui icon rent. 

Haywood* 

The judicious do&or had been very watchful and 
cireumJfeSJf to keep himlelf from being impofcd 
upon. * Byte. 

CiacuM$PE # CTiON. n* f* [from circum- 

fpett.] Watchfulnefs on every fide; cau¬ 
tion ; genera! attention. 

Obfcrve the fudden growth of wickednefs, from 
want of care and drcumJpeBion in the fir ft impref- 
fions. Clarttui m* 

So faying, his proud ftep he fcornfu! turn’d. 

But with fly circumfptflton* Milton t Parad ft Left* 

Circumspective, adj. [circumfpicio, cir~ 
cumjpc&um, Lat.] Looking round every 
way; attentive; vigilant; cautious. 

No hfs alike the politick and wife. 

All fly flow things, with drcumjptSVvve eyes/ Tope. 

Circumspr'ctively. adv. [from cir- 
tumjpettive .] Cautioufly ; vigilantly; 
attentively ; with watchfulnclfi every 
way; watchfully. 
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Circumspectly, adv* [from circum - 
fpe& .] With watchfulnefs every way ; 
cautioufly ; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs-more with me than the 
concurrent fu ft rages of a thou fa nd eyes, who never 
examined the thing fo carefully and circumfpeflly* 

Ray on the Creation* 

Ci'rcumspectness. u.f. [from circum - 
Jpc 8 *] Caution; vigilance; watchful¬ 
nefs on every fide. 

Travel forces circumfpt&nefs on thofe abroad, who 
at home arc nurfed in fecurity. J Motion* 

CI'RCUMSTANCE. n.f. [, circumftantia , 
Latin.] 

1. Something appendant or relative to a 
faft : the fame to a moral aft ion as acci¬ 
dent to a natural fubftance. 

When men art ingenious in picking out dr- 
rumpanres of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. fiz Bacon'r EJfay si 

Our con felling or concealing perlccuted truths, 
vary and change their very nature, according to 
different circunfarxes of time, place, and perfons. 

South • 

2. The adjunftsof a faft, tVhich make it 
more or lefs criminal; .or make an ac- 
cufation more or lefs probable. 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes give me leave. 

By circunpance, but to acquit myfclf. Sbakefpeare. 

I* Accident; lomething adventitious, 
which may be taken away without the 
annihilation of the principal thing con- 
fidered. 

Strife outftde knows, the foul thro* all things feet; 
Scnfe, circunpanct j £he doth the fubftance view. 

Davies* 

4. Incident* event: generally of a minute 
or fubordinate kind. 

He defended Carls lie with very remarkable dr- 
runpanres of courage, induftry, and patience. 

Clarendon* 

The fculptor had fn his thoughts the Con¬ 
queror’s weeping for new worlds, or the like dr- 
cuvpance in biftory. Addifon* 

The poet has gathered thofe drrumpances which 
mo ft terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeft* Add f* Spell* 

5. Condition ; Hate of affairs. It is fre¬ 
quently ufed with refpeft to wealth or 

poverty; ^s, good or ill circumfiances* 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in a ! l 
drcumpar.ee s* Bacon • 

We t ught Hot to conclude, that if there be ra¬ 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they muft 
therefore have human nature, or be involved in the 
circumpances of our world. Bentley • 

When men are jtafy in their circunfanccs, they 
are naturally enrmics to innovations. 

Addifons Erctbdder* 

To Circumstance, *u* a* [from the 
noun.] To place in particular fituation, 
or relation to the things. 

To worthieft things. 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 fee, 

Rarcnefs or ufe, not nature, value brings; 

And fuch as they are circumpancd, they be. Donne* 

Ci'acuMST ant. adj* [circunfjlans , Lat.] 
Surrounding; environing. 

Its bc.inas fly to vjfit the remote!! parts of the 
world, and it gives motion to all circvnfant bodies. 

Dig By on the ScuL 

C i r c u M s T a'n t i a l. adj. [r ircumfiantialis, 
low Lai.] 

I. Accidental; not efiential. 

I’ll is fierce abridgment 
Hath to it dreunpantial branches, which 
Diftin&ion would be rich in. Shaktjpeare* 

This jurifdi&ion in the effentials of it, is as old 
as chriftianity j and thofe drcunpantial additions 
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of fecular encouragement, chriftian princes thought 
sieceffaty. South* 

Who would «ot prefer a religion that differs from 
our own in the cirenmftsnttsls, before one thacdlffcis 
from it in the cflemial. f Addi fin's Freth-Ider. 

z. Incidental ; happening Jby chance ; 
cafual. 

Virtue *s but aoguiffi, when ’tis fever al. 

By occafion wak’d, and drevmftcutiaJ. Dome* 

y Full of fmall events; particular; de¬ 
tailed. 

He had been provoked by men** tedious and 
. circum ft annul recitals of their affairs, or by their 
multiplied queftions about his own. Prior's Dr dir. 

ClR cumstanti a'lity. n.f [from o’r- 
cumftantial. ] The appendage of circum- 
liances; the liate of any thing as modi¬ 
fied by circumftances. 

Cl R CVMSTa'nT 1 ALLY. ad*V* [from «>- 
cumftantial. ] 

s. According to circumftance ; not effen- 
tially; accidentally. 

_ Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only 
tircvmJUutialty different. Glonvilles Soffit. 

z. Minutely ; exaftly; in every circum- 
fiance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point csr- 
cvmftantially. Broome. 

!fi?ClRCUM 3 TA'NTIATE.*U. C. [from Cl>- 
cumftanct. ] 

I. To place in particular circnmftances; 
to invefi with particular accidents or 
adjuncts. - ‘ 

If the a& were otherwise cireumftantiated , it might 
will that freely, which now it wills freely. Bramhall . 

z. To place in a particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely fupetiour, and the beff dr- 
cumfiantiatcd imaginable, are for the fuccefiion of 
• Hanover. “ Swift. 

To CfRCUMVA'LL ATE. <u. *. [circum- 
‘vallof. JLat.] To inclofe round with 
trench^ or fortifications. 

Circumvalla^tion. n.f [from circum- 
•vall ate.] 

I. The art or aft of calling up fortifica¬ 
tions round a place. 

When the c*ar firft acquainted himfclf with 
mathematical learning, he pra&ifcd all the rules of 
eircumvallathn uod contravailotion at the liege of a 
town m Liaon'a. Watts. 

z. The fortification or trench thrown up 
round a place befieged. 

This gave refpite to finiffi thole ftupendous cir- 
cumvallaticns and barricadocs, reared up by fca and 
land. Howl. 

Circumvention, #. f [circumvediio, 
Latin.] 

1. The aft of carrying round. 

2, The fiate of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT. a. [eircumvenio, 

Lat.] To deceive ; to cheat; to impofe 
upon; to delude. 

tit, fearing to be betrayed or circumvented by his 
cruel brother, flqd to Barbaroffa. 

Kndlett Hiftory of the ‘Turks. 
As Kts malice is vigilant, he reftetn not to c'tr- 
eumveut the ions of the firft deceived. 

Browns Vulgar Ernurs* 
Should man 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton j Par • Left. 

Obffinately bent 

To die undaunted, and to thcvmvnt* Dryden. 

Circumvention, n . f [from circum - 
•vent.] 

I. Fraud ; impofture; cheat $ delation. 

4 The inequality of the match between him and 
the f-btlcft of us, Would quickly appear by a fatal 


circumvention: there muft be a wifdom from above 
to over-reach this hclliffi wifdom. South. 

If he is in the city, he muft avoid harmguing 
againft circumvention m commerce. 

Collier of Popularity. 

t. Prevention; pre-occupation. Thisfenfe 
is now out of ufe. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate. 
That could be brought to bodily aft, ere Rome 
Had circumvention • Sbakejfcare. 

To Circumvent. *v. a. [ circsmrveftto, 
Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

Who on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found. 
And mad’ft the deep to dreumveft it round. Wctton. 

Circumvola'tion. n. f [from circnm- 
•volo, Lat.] The aft of flying round. 

To Circumvo'lve. •v. a. [circum r voI r v 6 , 
Lat.] To roll round ; to put into a cir¬ 
cular motion. 

Could (olid orbs be accommodated to pheno¬ 
mena, yet to aferibe each fphere an intelligence to 
circvmvelvi it, were unphilofophical. 

Glanvillt's Sceffts. 

Circumvolution, n. f. [circumvolu- 
tus, Lat.] 

1. The aft of rolling round. 

2. The fiate of being rolled round. 

The twiftingof the guts is really either a circum- 
volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. Arbutbnot. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confidcr the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe cir¬ 
cumvolutions ; the nearer they arc, the higher may 
be the inftrument* Wilkins. 

CTRCUS. 7 n.f. [circus , Latin.] An open 

Ci'r <^u e. 3 fpace or area for fports, with 

feats round for the fpeftators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of chofe circufet, 
whicKin great cities fomewhere doth give a pleafant 
fpeQacle of running horfes. Sidrey. 

The one was about the cirque of Flora, the other 
upon the Tarpeian mountain. Stillingfleet. 

See the cirque fall* 1 th* unpiilar*d temple nods; 
Streets pav’d with heroes, Tyber cboak’d with gods. 

Pope. 

CIST. n.f. [cifta, Latin.] A cafe 5 a te¬ 
gument : commonly ufed in medicinal 
language for the coat or inclofure of a 
tumour. 

Ci'stbd. adj. [from cift.] Inclofed in a 
cift, or bag. 

Ci'stern. n.f. [ciftetna, Latin.] 

1. A receptacle of water for dome flick 
ufes. 

*Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 
but that which falls into his own ciftem, that muP: 
relieve him. South. 

2. A refer voir ; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part aa kindly ftaid behind 
In the wide cifternt of the lakes confin’d. 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wildcrnefs of fand. 

Btackmorc. 

3. Any receptacle or repository of water. 

So half my Egypt were fubmerg’d, and made 
A after k for fcal’d fnakes. Sbattrfpeare. 

But there *s no bottom, none. 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters. 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftem of my luft. Sbaktjpea* t. 

CTSTUS. n . f. [Lat.] The name of a 
plant. The fame with rockrofe. 

Cit. n.f [contrafted from citizen.] An 
inhabitant of a city, in an ill fenfe ; a 
pert lew townfman ; a pragmatical 
trader. 

We bring you now to fhow what different things 
The cits or clown* arc horn the courts of king*. 

Johufou. 


Study your race, or the foil of your family will 
dwindle into tin or fquirca, or run up into wits or 
madmen. Tat Ur* 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth; 

But Bug and D—1, their honoura, and foforth. P pe. 

Ci'tadbl. n. f [citadello, French.] A 
fortrefs; a caffle, or place of arms, in 
a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuft meant, a* 
unjuftly he kept it; by force of ft ranger foldiers in 
citadels, the nefts ot tyranny and murderers of li¬ 
berty. Sidney • 

I ’ll to my charge, the citadel , repair. Drydem • 

Ci'tal. n.f [from cite.] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a bluffi ng deal of himfelf, 

A nd chid his truant youth. Shaktfptarcm 

2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

Cita'tIOn. n.f [citatioy Latiu.] 

1. The calling a perfon before the judge, 
for the fake of trying the caufe of aftion 
commenced againft him. Ay life's Parer. 

2. Quotation ; the adduftion of any paf- 
fage from another author; or of another 
man’s words. 

3 . The paflage or words quoted; a quota¬ 
tion. 

The letter-writer cannot read thefe citations 
without bluffiing, after the charge he hath ad¬ 
vanced. Atterbvry. 

View the principles m their own authors, and 
not in the citations of tbofe who would confute 
them. _ Watts* 

4. Enumeration; mention. 

Thefe caules efifdSt a confumption endemick to 
this iff and : there remains a citation of luch as may 
produce it in any country. Harvey an Confvmfti- ns. 

Ci tatory. adj. [from To cite.] Having 
the power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he can¬ 
not come with lafety, he may freely appeal, though 
an appeal be inhibited in the letters citatcry. 

Ayliffes Pm 

To CITE. *u. a. [ dto , Latin.] 

1. To fummon to anfwer in a court. 

He held a late court, t<> which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear’d not. SkaK 

Forthwith the cited dead. 

Of all paft ages, to the general doom 

Shall haften. Milton. 

This power of citing, and dragging the defendant 
into court, was taken away. Ayiiffts Parergon. 

2. To enjoin; to call upon another au¬ 
thoritatively; todireft; to fummon. 

I fpeak to you. Sir Thurio; 

For Valentine, I need n >t cite him to it. 

This fad experience cites me to reveal. 

And what I dictate is frdm what 1 feel. 

3. To quote. 

Dcmonftrations In feripture may not otherwife 
be fheued than by citing them out of the feripture. 

V Hooker. 

That paffageof Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 
In banifhment he wrote thofe verfcs, which I cite 
from his letter. Dryden • 

C j't e r. n. f [from cite. J 

1. One who cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

1 muff defirc the citer henceforward to inform us 
of his editions too. Atterbury. 

Cite'ss. n. f. [from <■*/.] A city woman. 
A word peculiar to Dryden. 

Cits and citeffa raife a joyful ftrain ; 

*TU a good omen to begin a reign. ury 

CiNhern**. f [cifbara, Latin.] Akind 
of harp; a mufical inftrument. 

At what time the heathen hai profaned it, even 
in that was it dedicated with fongj and crthcmi, and 


mrergon* 


Sbakejjp, 

Prhr. 


Dryden. 


harps and cymbals. Mac*. 
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Ci'tizen. n.f. [flwV, Lat. citdyen, Fr.] 

1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; 
not a Have. 

All inhabitants within thefe walls are not pro¬ 
perly citizens, but only fuch as are called freemen. 

Raleigh's Hfiery. 

2. A townfman ; a man of trade ; not a 
gentleman. 

When he fpeaks not like a citizen. 
You find him Uke a fold if r. Sbakefpcarc. 

3. An inhabitant; a dweller in any place. 

J Far from noify Rome fecure he lives. 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 

CiTizen. adj. [This is only in Shake- 
jfare.] Having the qualities of a citi¬ 
zen ; as cowardice, meannefs. 

So fick I am not, yet I am not sell j 
But not fo citiz.ni a wanton, as 
To feem to die ere fick. Stalfyeare. 

Ci'trine. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon 
coloured; of a dark yellow. 

The butterfly, papilio major, has it6 wings 
painted with citr ine and black, both in long ftreaks 
and fpots. Gr.w, 

By citrine urine nf a thicker confidence, the falt- 
nefs of phlegm is known, f lcyer on the Humour*. 

Citrine. n.f. [from ciirimu , Latin.] 

A (pecies of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flaws and 
blcmiflies. It is ever found in a long and (lender 
column, irregularly bexangular, and. terminated by 
an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to four or 
live inches in length. This ftone ia very plentiful 
in the Weft Indies. Our jewellers have learned to 
call it citrine j and cut ft ones for rings out of it, 
which are miftaken for topazes. HiU on Fcfftlt. 

Citron-tree. n.f. [from citrus , Lat.] 

It hath broad ftitf leaves, like thole of the laurel. 
The flowers confift of many leaves, expanded like 
a role. The piftil becomes an oblong, thick, fleffiy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa ia the great uur- 
fery for thefie trees. One fort, with a pointed 
fruit, Is in fo great efteem, that the finglc fruits are 
fold at Florence for two (hillings each* Miller . 

May the fun 

W»[h citron groves adorn a diftant foil, jtddifou. 

Citron-water, n.f. Aqua vitae, diltilled 
with the rind of citrons. 

Like citron-wateri matrons checks Inflame. Pope. 

Ci'trul. nlf. The fame with fumpion , fo 
named from its yellow colour. 

CI'TY. n.f [cite, .French; civitas , Lat.] 

1. A large col legion of houfes and inha¬ 
bitants. 

Men deck fafety from number better united, and 
from walls and ratifications, the ufe whereof is to 
make the few a match for the many : this is the 
original of c'uuu • Ttmple. 

Gty, in a ftridl fenfc, means the houfes inclofed 
within the walls; in a larger fenfe, it reaches to all 
the fuburbs. Watts. 

2. [In the Englilh law.] A town corporate, 
that hath a bifhop and a cathedral church. 

Cowell. 

3*. The inhabitants of a certain city, as 
diftinguiflied from Other fubjefU. 

What is the city but the people ?— 
-—True, the people are the city. Shake fare. 

I dd fufpeft I hat e done fome offence. 

That item* di (gracious in thejity'u eye. Sbakefa. 

Ci'ty. adj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enfoicement of-the city wives. Sbakfpeart. 

He, I accufe. 

The city ports by this hath entered. Sbakefpeare . 

2. Refembling the' manners of the citi- 
. 2ens. 

Make not a city feall of it, to let the meat cool 
we can a. tec upon the firft «ut. Sbak jptare. 


Ci'vet. n.f. [civet fe, Fr. xibettn , Arabic, 
fignifying feent.] A perfume from the 
civet-cat. 

The civet , or civet cat, is a little animal not 
unlike our cat. It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 
Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind 
of greafe, in a bag under irs tail, between the anus, 
and pudendum. It is gathered from tirr.c to time, 
and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 

Trrvcux. 

Civet is nf a bafer birth than tar; the very un¬ 
cleanly flux of a cat. Sbaijpeare. 

Some putrefaftions and excrements do yield ex¬ 
cellent odours ; as civet and mufx, and, aa fome 
think, ambergreafe. Bacon's Natural Hifory, 

Ci'vick. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating 

to civil honours or practices ; not mili¬ 
tary. 

With equal ray-? immortal Tully (hone: 

Behind, Rome’s genius waits with civick crowns, 
And the great father of his Country owns. Pete 

CTVIL. adj. [civilis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the community; political; 
relating to the city or government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would 
not permit their commonweal to be governed by 
any other laws than his own. Hooker. 

Part fiich as apperta ; n 
To civil juftice ; part, religious rites 
Of facrifice. ^ Milton % Paradife Lop. 

But there is another unity, which would be 
moft advantageous to our country; and that is, 
your endeavour after a civil, a political union in the 
whole nation. Spratt 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. 

Break not your promife, unkrfs it be unlawful or 
Smpoffible; cither out of your na.ural, or out of 
your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy ; riot wild; not without 
rule or government. 

For rudeft minds with harmony were caught. 

And civil life was by the mufes taught. Rjcommon. 

4. Not foreign ; inteiline. 

From a civil war God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is moft defperate of all others. 

Bacon to IGlliers 

5. Not ecclefiaftical; as, the ecclefiaftical 
courts are controlled by the civil. 

6. Not natural; as, a perfon banilhed or 
outlawed is faid to fuffer civil, though 
not natural, death. 

7. Not military; as, the civil magiftrate’s 
authority is obftru&ed by war. 

8. Not criminal; as, this is a civil proccls, 
not a criminal profecution. 

9. Civilized; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous; for it is 
but even the other day fince England grew civil. 

Spenfer on JrelaruL 

10. Complaifant; civilized; gentle; well 
bred ; elegant of manners; not rude; 
not bruul; not coarfe. 

I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Sbalefp. 

He was civil and well-natured, never refuting to 
teach another. Dryden s Dttfrejtjoy 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue. 
Where civil (peech and Joft perfuafion hung ? P 

11. Grave ; fober; not gay or (hewy. 

Thus night oft fee me in thy pale career. 

Till civil fuited morn appear. Milton's Poems 

12. Relating to the ancient confular or 
imperial government; as, civil law. 

N«» woman had it, but a civil doctor. Sbahefp, 

Civilian. t\.f [civilis, Lat.] 'One that 
profefles the knowledge of the old Ro¬ 
man law, and of general equity 
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The profefTors of that law, culled civilians, be- 
caufe the civil Jaw is their guide, fliouid not be 
difeountenanted nor difeouraged. 

Bacon's Jfdvice to Viliiers. 
A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown, 
to all ancient civilians , and writers upon govern¬ 
ment. Swift. 

Civilisation, n.f. [from civil .] A law, 
a& of juftice, or judgment, which ren¬ 
ders a criminal procefs civil; which is 
performed by turning an information 
into an inqueft, or the contrary. Harris . 
Civility, n.f. [from civil .] 

1. Freedom from barbarity; the ftate of 

being civilized. # 

The Englilh were at firft as ftout and warlike a 
people as ever the Irifti; and yet are now brought 
unco that civility , that, no nation exceHeth them, 
in all goodly converfation, and afl the ftudies of 
knowledge and humanity. Spenfer. 

Divers great monarchies have rifen from bar- 
barifm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 

Davies on Ireland. 

WberefoeVr her conquering eagles fled. 

Arts, learning, and civility were fpread. 

Denham's Poems. 

2. Politcnefs ; complaifance ; elegance o.f 
behaviour. 

Art thou thus boldenM, man, by thy diftrefs ? 
Or el(e a rude defpifer of good manners. 

That in dvility thou feem’ft fo empty i Sbakefp. 

He, by his great civility and affability, wrought 
very much upon the peoplew Clarendon. 

I (bould be kept from a publication, did not, 
what your civility calls a requeft, your gicathela 
command. South. 

We, in point of civility, yield to others in our 
own houfes. - Swift. 

3. Rule of decency; pra&ice of politenefs. 

Love taught him (bame ; and (hamc, with love 
at ftrife. 

Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dry deft. 

To CiVilize. v. a. [from civil.'] To re¬ 
claim from favagenefs and brutality ; to 
inftrufl in the arts of regular life. 

We fend ch^ graces and the mules forth 
To civilize and to inftrudl the North. Waller. 

Mu (apt is firft, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. 

Dtnbam. 

Amongft tbofe who are counted the civilized 
part of mankind, thisjoriginal law of nature ikiil 
takes place. Locke. 

Ofiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have civil ztd 
the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
y«r.*. Jlrbutbnct. 

Ci'vilizer. n.f [from civilize.'] He that 
reclaims others from a wild and lavage 
life ; he that teaches the rules and cuf- 
toms of civility. 

The civilizers /—the difturhen fay ; 

The robbers, the corrupters of -mankind! 

Philips's Briton • 

Ci'villy. adv. [from civil .] 

1. In a manner relating to government, 
or to the rights or chara&er of a mem¬ 
ber of a community ; not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their live* after one 
common law; for that a multitude (hould, with¬ 
out harmony, concur in the doing of one thing 
(for this is civilly to live), or (hould manage com¬ 
munity ol life, it is not poflible. Hooker. 

2. Not criminally. 

_ That accufation, which is publick, is either 
civilly commenced for the private fatisfa&ion of 
the party injured ; or elle criminally, that is, for 
fome publick puniftment. jlyliffe. 

3. Politely; complaifantly; gently; with¬ 
out rudenefs ; without brutality. 

I will deal etvilfy with liis poems: nothing ill is 
to be fpoken of die dead. Dryden's Prcf. to bis Fab • 
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I would hive hid Aimer!a and Ofmyn parted 
entity ; as if it was not proper for lovers to do fo. 

Cdli<r of the Stag** 

He thought them folks that loft tlicir way. 

And afle'd them entity to ft ay* Prior . 

4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were nandfome and cheerful, and 
furoiihed entity . Bacon's New Atlantis* 

C12E. n. f [perhaps from indfa, Lat. 
fhaped or cut to a certain magnitude.] 
The quantity of any thing, with regard 
to its external form : often written fe%e . 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 
them to fome other due or figure, then there is 
none of itfelf to give them the due and figure 
which they baVfc. Grcw't Cofmologia. 

Clack, n* f [Hatchett, Germ, to rattle, 
to make a noife. ] 

1. Any thing that makes a lading and im¬ 
portunate noife: generally ufed in con¬ 
tempt for the tongue* 

But ftili his tongue ran on. 

And with its everlafting clack 
Set all men’s cars upon the rack. HutJibras. 

Fancy flows in, and mufe flics high } 

He knows not when my clack will lie. Prior. 

2. The Clack of a Mill . A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will 1 ftand. 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. 

' Betterton. 

To Clack, nr. n. [from the noun ] 

X. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack, nr. a . As to clack wool, is to 
cut off the fheep’s mark, which makes 
it to weigh lefa, and lb yield the lefs 
cultom to the king. Cowell. 

Clad. part. pret. [This participle, which 
is now referred to clothe , feems original¬ 
ly to have belonged to cloden , or feme 
fuch word, like kfeeden , Dntch.] Cloth¬ 
ed ; inverted; garbed. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad. 

To crammed maws a fpratt new ftomacb brings. 

Sidney. 

He hath clad himfclf with a new garment. 

x Kings. 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. JMiltcn. 

Their prayers clad 

With incenfe, where the golden altar fum’d 
By their great interceflbr. Milton. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flefti and blood. Weller. 

To her the weeping heav’ns-become ferene; 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Vtyd. 
The courtiers were all moft magnificently clad . 

Swift. 

To CLAIM, nr. a. [darner, Frynch.] To 
demand of right; to require authorita ¬ 
tively ; not to beg or accept as favour, 

' but to exaft as due. 

if only one man hath a divine tight to obedi¬ 
ence, no body can claim that obedience but he that 
can (hew his right. Lsckc.- 

We mud know how the firft ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we 
can know who has a right to fuecced him in it. 

Locke. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greateft, the moft falling name. Congreve. 

Claim, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife. 
May then make all the flaim that Arthur did. 

Sbakefpeart. 

Forfworn thyfelf 1 The traitor’a odious name 
I firft return, and then disprove thy claim, Dryden. 


Will he not, therefore, of rhe-two evils chufc the 
lead, by fubmitting to a matter who hath nb im¬ 
mediate claim upon him, rather than to another 
who hath already revived feveral claims upon him ? 

Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or poffeffion in 
the hands of another. 

Either there mutt have been but one fovereign 
over them all, or elfc every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty, as thcfc. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the pofleflion 
of another, or at the leaft out of hia own j as claim 
by charter, claim by defeent. Cowell. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make 

claim , or to lay claim . 

The king of Pruftia lays in his claim for Neyf- 
Chatel, as he did for the principality of Orange. 

Addifin on Italy. 

If God, by pofitive grant, gave dominion to any 
man, primogeniture can by no cbm to it, unlefs 
God ordained. Locke. 

Claimable, adj. [from claim.] That 
which may be demanded as due. 

Cl a i # m ant. n.f [from claim.'] He that 
demands any thing, as unjufily detained 
by another. 

Clai'mer. n.f. [from claim.] He that 
makes a demand ; he that requires any 
thing, as unjuftly withheld from him. 
CLAiR-oascuaE. n.f See Clare- 
obscure. 

To Cla'mber. nr. n. [probably corrupted 
from climb ; as climber , clamber .] To 
climb with difficulty, as with both hands 
and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft loekram ’bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'rmg the walls to eye him. Sbakefpeare. 

When you hear the drum. 
Clamber not you up to the caferaents then. Sbak. 

The men there do, not without fome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 

them. R°y- 

They were forced to clamber over fo many 

rocks, and to tread upon the brink of fo many 
precipices, that they were very often in danger of 
their lives. Addifou's Freeholder. 

To CLAMM. nr. a. [in lome provinces, to 
clearn ; from ctemian, Saxon, to glue to¬ 
gether.] To clog with any glutinous 
matter. 

A fwarm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and 
there they cloyed and clammed themfelves rill there 
was no getting out again. L'EJhauge. 

The fprigs were all daubed with lime, _and the 
birds clammed and taken* L 

Cla'mminess. n.f. [from clammy 
cofity; vifeidity; tenacity ; ropinefs. 

A greaiy pipkin will fpoil the clamminefs of the 
glue. Moxon. 

Cl a m m v. adj. [from clamm .} Vifcous; 
glutinous; tenacious; adhefive ; ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
once, to follow another body, and to hold to them- 
felves. Bacon. 

Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve mo¬ 
tion : the former is of fuch a clammy confidence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. 

GLnville's Scepfts. 

Aghaft he wak'd, and darting from his bed. 
Cold fweat, in cbmtiy drops, his limbs o’erfpread. 

J Drydea. 

Joyful thou’lt fee 

The clammy fur face all o’er-ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infedts. Philips. 

There is an unftuout clammy vapour that anfes 
from the ftum of grapes, when they lie niaftied to¬ 
gether in the vat, which puts put a light when dip¬ 
ped into in Addifin on Italy- 


' Efirartge. 

) 1 Vit 


The continuance of the fever, clammy fwestt, 
palcnefs, and at laft a total ce Ration of pain, are 
figus of a gangrene and approaching death. 

Arbutbnot on Viet. 

Cla'morous. adj. [from clamour.] Voci¬ 
ferous ; noify ; turbulent; loud. 

It it no fufficient argument to fay, that. In urg¬ 
ing theie ceremonies, none are fo clamor ms as pa- 
pitls, and they whom papifts fuborn. Hooker. 

He kifs'd her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 
Alt the church echo'd. Sbakefpeare. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clam'rous in the frighted fields. 

Sbakejpeare. 

With the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Sbakefpeare. 

Then various elements againft thee join'd. 

In one more various animal combin'd. 

And fram’d the clam'rous race of bufy human kind. 

Pope. 

A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, m- 
ftrudt the ignorant, and inflame jhe clamorous. 

Swift. 

CLA'MOUR. ir. f. [clamor, Latin.] 

1. Outcry \ noife ; exclamation ; vocife¬ 
ration. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whiift I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I'll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Sbakefpeare. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their da* 
mours for juftice. King Charles . 

The maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d $ 

And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior. 

2. It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of 
inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamours ccafe. 
That with fubmiflivc murmurs glides in peace. 

Addifon. 

To Cla'mour. nr. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make outcries ; to exclaim ; to vo¬ 
ciferate ; to roar in tnrbulence. 

The obfeure bird clamour'd the live-long night. 

, Sbakefpeare. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 

nitious manner: for that is to clamour counfels, 

not to inform them. Bacon's Eflays . 

2. In Sbakefpeare it feems to mean, active¬ 
ly, to flop from noife. 

Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Clamp, n.f [clamp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of ftrength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clamp of bricks of fix teen thoufand, 
they allow feven ton of coals. Mortimer's Hufi. 

To Clamp, nr. a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to 
the end of another piece of board crofs the grain, 
the firft board is cbmped. Thus the end! of tables 
are commonly damped to prefervo them from warp¬ 
ing. Mcxon's Mechanical Excrtfis m 

Clan. n. f [probably of Scottiffi origi¬ 
nal ; klaan, in the Highlands, fignifi-s 
children. ] 

1. A family ; a race. 

They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their feveral slant. 

Swarm populous, unnumber’d. Milton. 

Milton was the poetical fon of Spenfer, and Mr. 
Waller of Fairfax { for we have our lineal defeents 
and clans as well as other families. Dry den. 

2. A body or fedl of perfons, in a fenfe of 
contempt. 


Partridge and the reft of his clan may hoot me 
for a cheat, if I fail in any Angle particui ar. Swift. 

m CLA NCULAEt 
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Cla'ncular* adj. [, danculariui , Latin.] 
Clandeftine; fecret; private; conceal¬ 
ed; obfcure ; hidden. 

Let us withdraw all fupplies from our hifts, and 
not by any fecret rcfcived acfedlion give them class- 
cular aids to maintain * eir rebellion* 

Decay of Piety . 

CL ANDE'STI N E.*dj. [clandtjHnus , Lat.] 
Secret; hidden; private; in an ill 
fenfe. 

Tho* nitrous tempers, and claniejlm death. 
Fill'd the deep caves and numerous vaults beneath. 

BSekmore, 

Clandestinely, ad*v.' [from elands/- 
tine. ] Secretly ; privately; in private ; 
in fecret. 

There have been two printed paper* dandepinety 
ipread about, whereof no man is able to trace the 
original. Snip. 

CLANG. n. f. [clangor, Lat.] A fharp, 
fhrill noife. 

W ids fuch a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang. 

While the red fire and finould'ring cloud* out¬ 
break. Milton. 

An ifland fait and bare 

The haunt of feais and orca, and tea-mews cl eng. 

What clangs were heard in German Ikies-a fur. 
Of arms and armies ruftung to the war! Dryden. 

Guos, and trumpets clang* and folenm found 
Of drums, o'er came tberr groans. Philips. 

To Clang, •v. n, [clango, Lat.] To clat¬ 
ter ; to make a loud flvill node. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'Jaruma, neighing ftceds, and trumpets cfang f 

Shakefpeare. 

The Libyans, clad in armour, lead 
-The dance; and clanging fwords and ftuetds they 

beat. Prior. 

To Clang. *o. a* To ftrike together with 
sl noife. 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their my flic darice, and clang'd their founding 
arms; 

Induftrious with the warlike din £# qacll 
Thy infant cries. Prior. 

Cl a'n gour. a./, [clangor, Lat.] A loud 
fhrill found. 1 

In death he cried. 

Like to adifraa! clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakefpeare. 

With joy they view the waring enfigns fly. 

And hear the trumpets clangs.r pierce the iky. 

Dry den. 

ClaVcous. adj. [from clang.] Making 
sl clang. 

Wc do not obftrve the cranes, and birds of long 
necks, have any mufical, but harfti and clang**x 
throats. Brown. 

Clan*, n.f \ [from clang. ~\ Aloud, ihrilf, 
fharp noife, made by the collifion of 
hard and fonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious clank of 
marrow- banc and cleaver.. Spectator, 

To CLAP, v. a. [clappan. Sax. klappcrt , 
Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike together with a quick motion, 
fo as to make a noife by the collifion. 

Following the flien. 

With them he enters; who, upon the fudden, 

Watt to rbeir gates. Shakefpeare. 

Men (hall clap their hands at him, and ihaU hifs 
him out of hi* place. Jch. 

Have you never fecn a citizen, in a cold morn¬ 
ing, clapping his fide*, and walking before his 

^°P ^ _ Dryden. 

He crowing flapp'd his wings, th* appointed ceil 

T# chuck hit wives together in the hall. 

Dryden 1 Fables. 
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Each poet of the air her glory fings. 

And round him the pleas'd audience clap their 
wing*. Dryden. 

He had juft time to get in and clap to the door, 
to avoid the blow. Locke on Education. 

in flow’ry wreathes the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. 

Addifon. 

Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I clap the door. 

Sir, let me fee your works and you no more. Pope. 

. To add one thing to another, implying 
the idea of fomething haity, unexpected, 
or fudden. 

They clap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and 
leg t» leg; and fo, after a fweet Tinging, fall down 
into lakes. Carew. 

This pink ia one of Cupid** carriers \ clap on 
more fails ; purfue. Shakefpeare. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maid¬ 
en lay by her veil and robe; which perfection, 
like the northern wind, made her hold faft, and 
clap clofie about her. Tcyfor. 

If a roan be highly commended, we think him 
fufficiently leflened, if we dap fin, or folly, or in¬ 
firmity into his account. Taylor's Living Holy. 

r Razor-makers generally clap a fauH bar of Ve¬ 
nice fteel between two final! bars of Flemish fteel. 

. ^ Moxon s Mechanical Excrcifes. 

The man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, 
and blew upon them. LIE fringe. 

Hi* fbield thrown by, to mitigate the fmart. 

He clapp'd hit hand upon the wounded part. Dryd 
If you leave forac (pace empty for the air, then 
clap your hand upon the mouth of the vcflcl, and 
the fifties will contend to get uppermoft in the 
water. Ray on the Creation • 

It would be as abford a* to fay, he clapped fpurs 
to his boric at St. James's, and galloped away to 
the Hague. Addifon. 

By having their minds yet in their perfect free¬ 
dom and indiffcrency, they purfue truth the better, 
having no bias yet dapped on to miflead them. 

Locke. 

I have obferved a certain cheerfulnefa in as bad 
a fyftem of features a* ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared lovely. Addipu't SpcBator. 
Let all her ways be unconfia'd. 

And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat 
clapt upon them, and perhaps neither wiXdom npr 
majefty would fccure them from a (beer. 

IVatts on the Mind. 

. To do any thing with sl fudden hafty 
motion, or unexpe&edly. 

We were dead afleep. 

And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches. 

Shakefpeare . 

He wae no fconer entered into the town, but a 
Rambling foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or in a drunken fafhiofu 

IVMen's Life of Buck. 
So much from the reft of his countrymen, and 
indeed from his whole fpecies, that his friends 
would have clapped him into bedlam, and have 
begg*d his eftate. Speflator. 

Have you obierv*d a fitting bare. 

Lift*ning, and fearful of the ftorro 
Of horns and hound*, clap back her ear ? Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and clap ah 
a&ioo upon you for old debt*. 

Arbut knot's llifiory of fohn Bull. 

■ To celebrate or praife by dapping the 
hands; to applaud. 

I have often beard the ftationer wishing for 
thofe hands to take oft' hii melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its performance on the ftage. 

Dedication to Dryden's Spansjh Friar. 

To infe& with a venereal pouon. [ See 
the noun.] 

a If the patient hath been clapt, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fecund time, and worfe 
the third. fFifeman. 

Let men and manners ev’ry difli adapt; 

Wbo’d force hit pepper where hi* gueft* are clapt f 
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6. To Clap up. To complete fuddenly, 
without much precaution. 

No longer than we well could wa(h our hands. 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakefo . 

Was ever match clapt up fo fuddenly ? Shakejp. 
A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefe, 
that the forces, which are now in motion, may 
unexpectedly fall upon hi* (kirfs. 

HtnoeVs Focal Fcrcfl. 

To Clap up. To imprifon with little 
formality or delay. 

Being prefented to the emperor fdr Ws admira¬ 
ble beauty, he was known, and the prince clapt 
him up as hi* Inveigler. Sandyu 

To Clap. <v. n. 

1. To move nimbly with a noife. 

I Every door flew open 

i T* admit my entrance; and then clapt behind me. 
To bar my going back. Dryden • 

A whirlwind rofe, that with a violent blaft 
Shook all the dome: the doors around me clapt. 

Dryden. 

2. To enter with alacrity and brifknefs up¬ 
on any thing. 

Come, a fong.—• 

—Shall we dap into't roundly, without ftyiri# we 
are hoarfc ? «,,._• Shakefpeare . 

To ftrike the Tiands together in ap- 
plaufe. 

All the beft men are ours; for *ti» ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid 'em clap. Shot. 

Clap. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 

Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, As 
will ihake the whole room, and make every thing 
rattle in it. Swift. 

2 . A fudden or unexpected a& or motion. 

It it monftrous to me, that the fouth-fca ftiould 
pay half their debt* at one clap. Swift's Letters. 

An explofion of thunder. 

There fliall be horrible claps of thunder, add 
fialhes of lightning, voices and earthquake*. 

Hakewill on Providence * 
The clap it paft, and now the (kies are dear. 

Dryden s Juv. 

4. An a& of applaufe. 

The a&ors, in the raidft of an innocent old 
play, are often ftartled in the midft of un ex pc died 
claps or hifies. Addifon • 

5. A fudden or unexpe&ed misfortune. 
Obfoletc. 

6 . A venereal Infe&ion. [from clapoir, Fr.] 

Time, that at tail matures a clap to pox. Pope • 

7. [With falconers.] The nether part of 
the beak of a hawk. 

Cla'pper. tt.f. [from clap.'} 

1. One who claps with his hands ; an ap- 
plauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and hi* 
tongue is the dapper ; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue (peaks* Shakefpeare . 

I faw a ypang lady fall down the other day, and 
(he much refctnbled an overturned bell without a 
dapper. Addifon. 

3. Ci.apper of a Mill. A piece of wood 
fhaking the hopper. 

To Cla'pper cl aw. v. a. [from clap and 

claiv.~\ To tonguebeat; to fcold. 

Thay 3re clapperJawing one another. I’ll look 

0n * % - Sbakefptare. 

They’ve always been at daggers-drawing, 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 

Cla'reNcevX’, or Cla'reNcibuX. n.f. 

The fecond king at arms: fo named 
^ from the duchy of ^Clarence: * 
Clare-obscure, n. f. [from clarus , 
bright, and obfeurut , Lat.] Light and 
fhade in painting, 

As 
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A matters in the elare-obfeuct 
With various light your eye alhne; 

A flaming yellow here they fpread. 

Draw off in blue} or charge in red ; 

Yet fiom thefe colours, oddly mix'd, 

Your fight upon the whole »s fix’d. Prior. 

Cla'ret. n.f [ clairet , Fr.] French wine, 
of a dear pale red colour. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded 
into (Lira, Boyle. 

The claret fmooth, red as the lips we prefi 
In fparkiing fancy, while we drain the bowl. 

Tbonjcti. 

Cla'ricord. n.f. [from claruj and chor¬ 
da, Latin.] 

A muficol inftruraent in form of a fpinettc, but 
more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and 
feventy firings. Chambers. 

Clarific action, n. f. [ from clarify. ] 
The ad of making any thing clear from 
impurities. 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick 
and troubled; as xnufte, and wort: to know the 
means of accelerating clarification, we mu ft know 
the caufc; of clarification. Bacon. 

To CLA'RIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French.] 

1. To purify or dear any liqnor; to fe- 
parate from feculcncies or impurities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites 
of eggt, beaten with the juices which they would 
clarify ; .which whites of eggs gather all the dregs 
and grofler parts of the juice to them ; and after, 
the fymp being fet on the fire, the whites of eggs 
themjfclves harden, and are taken forth. Bacon. 

2. To brighten ; to illuminate* Thisfenfe 
is rare. 

The will was then duftHe and pliant to all the 
motions of right reafon: it met the dictates of a 
clarified understanding half way. South. 

The Chriftian religion is the only means that 
God has fpn&ified, to fet fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his reafon, and to re&ify his will. 

South. 

To Cla'rify. v. *. To dear up; to 
grow bright. 

Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underftanding do clarify 
and break up in the dHcourfing with another; "he 
marfhallcth his thoughts more orderh, he feeth 
how they look when they are turned inro words. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Cla'riok. ft. f. [cl arise, Spanilh; from 
clarus # loud, Lat.] A trumpet; a wind 
inftrument of war. 

And after to his palace he th m brings. 

With (hams, and trumpets, and with clarions fweet; 
And all the way the joyous people fings. Spcnfir. 

Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions , be uprear’d 
The mighty ftandard. & Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Let fuller notes th* applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour in your pralfe. Fop*. 

Cla'rity. n. f. [clarte, French; darttas , 
Latin.] Brightnefs; fplcndour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifible; an ua- 
faftanding which itfelf can only comprehend. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the angeb of light in ail their clarity . 

Bretons Vulgar Err Curs. 

Cl A*a y. n.f. [btrminium, Lat.] An herb. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all ab lund with 
moifture. The weakeft kind of curling is rough- 
ndsj as in clary and burr. Bacon's Natural flift. 

To CLASH. nt. tt. £, klctfen, Dut. to make 
a noife.] 

i. Tq make a noife by mutual collifion; 
to ftrike one againft another. 

Three times, at of the elajbing found 
Of arm>, we heard. Denham. 
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Thofe few that fhouW happen to clajh, fhight 
rebound after the collifion. Bentley. 

How many candles may fend out their light, 
without chjhing upon one another! which argues 
the fmallnefs of the parts of light, and the Urge¬ 
nt is of the interfaces between particles of air and 
other bodies.' Cheytu . 

, To ail with oppofite power, or contrary 
direction. 

Neither was there any queen-mother who might 
clefts with Us counfrllors for authority-. Bacon. 

Thofe that are not convinced what help this is 
to magiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance 
to clajh. South. 

To contradift; to oppofe. 

Wherever there are men, there will be claftnug 
fome time or other; and a knock, or a con reft, 
fpoils all. L'Eftrangt. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious; and 
yet every time that thijhing metaphors, are put 
together, this fault is committed. Spt&ator. 

To Clash. *u. a . To ftrike one thing a- 
gainfl another, fo as to produce a noife. 

The nodding ftatue clajh'd his arms. 

And with a fulten found, and feeble cry. 

Half funk, and half pronounc’d the word of wic- 
to O’» Dry den. 

Clash, n. f [from the verb.] • 

I. A noify collifion of two bodies. 

The clajh of arms and voice of men we hear. 

Denham. 

He nobly (elz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and'(la uniter, and the clajh of arms. Pope. 

z. Oppofition; contradi&ion. 

. Then from the clajhts between popes and kings, 
Debate, like (parks from flint’s collifiou, fprings. 

Denham. 

In the very next line he reconciles the fathers 
and feripture, and (hews there is no clajh betwixt 
them. Attabury. 

CLASP, n. f. [cbejfie, Dutch.] 

1. A hook to hold any thing clofc; as a 
book* or garment. 

The fcorpion’s daws here grafp a wide extent. 
And here the crab’s in idler clafps are bent. Addij \ 

He took me afide, opening the clafps of the 
parchment cover. ^ ' Arbutbnot and P pc. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Sbakcjp. 

To Clasp. *v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To Ihut with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and do open the feripeures ; which being but mad, 
remain, in companion, (till clajped. Hooker. 

There Caxton fiept, with Wynkin at his fide; 
One clafp'd in wood, and one in ftrong cowhide. 

Pope. 

z. To catch and hold by twining, 

Qirett 

The clafpinv ivy uhere to climb. Milton's Par. Lcjl. 

To hold with the hands extended ; to 
inclole between the hands. 

Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft to 
be received j and after the belly, which is hard to 
clafp. ' Bacon • 

. To embrace. 

Thou art a flaVe, whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never clafpt , but bred a dog. Shakefp. 

Thy fuppliant 

I beg, and clafp thy knees. Miltons Par. Loft. 

He (loop'd below 

The flying fpear, and ihun’d the promis’d blow; 
Then creeping, clafp'd the hero'a knees, and pray’d. 

Dry den • 

Now, now he clafps her to his panting bread; 
Now he devours her with his eager eyes. t South. 

. To inclole. 

Boys, with women’s voices. 

Strive to fpcak big, and clafp their female joints 
In ftiif unweiidy arms again# thy crown. Shakefp. 
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Cla'sfe*. n.f. [from dafp .] The ten* 
drib or threads of creeping plants, by 
which they cling to other things for fup- 
port. 

The tend re l a or efajpers of plants are given only 
to fuch fpeeies as have weak and infirm ftalka. 

JR.iy $n the Creffttn. 

Clause knife. n.f. [from clafp and knife.'] 
A knife which folds into the handle. 

CLASS, n.f. [from clajfis , Latin.] 

k . A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguilhed the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 

daffies. Dry den , 

2. A number of boys learning the lame 
leffon at the fchool. 

We (hall be feixed away from this lower clafs 
in the fchool of knowledge, and our converfation 
(hall be with angels and illuminated fpirits. 

Watts on the Mind. 

3. A fet of beings or things; a number 
ranged in diftribution, under fome com* 
mon denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fet 
make a very coniiderable clafs of men. 

Addifcns Freeholder 

Whate’er of mongrel, no one clafs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pfyf» 

To Class. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
range according to fome dated method 
of diftribution ; to range according to 
different ranks. 

1 confidered that, by the cl affine and methodi¬ 
zing fuch paflages, I might inftruu the reader. 

Arbutbnot on Coins, 

CLA SSI C AL. 7 »• r 1 /r t .* i 

Cla'ssick. \ ad J‘ Lat ‘ n 0 

1. Relating to antique authors; relating 
to literature. 

Poctick fields encompafs me around. 

And ftill I Teem to tread on claJJick ground. AJdf. 

With them the genius of aafftek learning dwel¬ 
led), and from them it is derived. 

Fcltcn on the Clajficks. 

2. Of the firft order or rank. 

Ftom this ftandard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduced; in the fettling 
of which I have followed Mr. Greaves, who 
may be juftly reckoned a defied author on this 
fubjefl. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Cla'ssick. n.f. [dajficus, L at.] An au¬ 
thor of the firft rank ; ujfuaJly taken ior 
ancient authors. 

The clafficks of an age that heard of none. Pope. 

CLA’SSIS. ft. f. [Latin.] Order; fort; 
body. 

He had declared hit opinion of that clajfis of 
men, and did all he could to binder their growth. 

Clarendon . 

To CLA'TTER. at. n. [clar/iunge, a rat¬ 
tle, Saxon.] 

1. To make a noife by- knocking two fo* 
norous bodies frequently together. 

Now the fprightly trumpet from afar 
Had rous’d the neighing fteeds to fcour the fields. 
While the fierce riders clatter'd on their (hields. 

Dry den. 

2. To ntter a noife by being ftruck toge¬ 
ther. 

Ail that night was heard an unwonted clattering 
of weapons, and of men running to and fro. 

Kn0lies's Hiftory. 
Down funk the monfter-bulk, and prefi’d the 
ground; 

His arms and clattering ihield on the vaft body 
found. Dryden. 

Their clattering arms with the fierce (hocks 
refound; 

Helmets and broken launces fpread the gmand. 

Grant die, 

3* To 
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3. To talk faft and idly. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling; 

Now, fiker, I fee thou do’ft but clatter ; 
Herm may come of fuelling. Spenfir. 

AH thofe airy (peculations, which bettered -not 
men’s manners, were «■ !y a noife and clattering bi 
* ordu Decay of Piety. 

To Cla'tter. *u. a. 

1. To ftrike any thing fo as to make it 
found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftaff will meet thee. 

And raife fuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron. 

That thou oft (halt wifli thyfclf at Gath. Milton. 

When all the bees are gone to fettle. 

You clatter (till your brazen kettle. Swift. 

2. To difpute, jar, or clamour: a low 

word. Martin. 

Cla'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent 
and quick collifion of fonorous bodies. 
A clatter is a clajb often repeated with 
great quicknefs, and feems to convey 
the idea of a found lharper and fhriller 
than rattle. [See the verb.] 

I have feen a monkey overthrow all the difhes 
and plates In a kitchen, merely for the plea Cure of 

• filing them tumble, and bearing the clatter they 
made in their fall. Swift. 

2. It is ufed for any'tumultuous and con- 
fufed noife. 

By this great clatter, one of the greateft note 
Seems bruited. Shahfpeari 

Grow to be (hort, 

Throw by your clatter , 

And handle the matter* Ben Jonfin 

O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter. 

Till rous’d by the noife 
And mufical clatter. 

The jumbling particles of matter 

In chaos make not fuch a <latt*r- 


Swift. 3 


rake not fuch a clatter • Swift. 

Cla'vated. adj. [clan>atus, Tat.] Knob¬ 
bed ; let with knobs. 

Thefe appear plainly to have been elevated 
fpikes of fome kind of echinus ovarius. 

Woodward on Fifth. 

Cla'udikt. adj. [cUudens, Lat.] Shut- 


1 g; welding; confining 

LA'UDICATE. <v. n. I 


tin.] T o halt; to limp. Didl. 

Cl audica'tion. n.f. [from clastdicate.] 
The aft or habit of halting. Dill. 
Clave, [the preterite of deawe. ] See 
Cleave. 

Cl a vellated. adj. [clawellatus , low 
Latin.] Made with burnt tartar: a 
chymical terra. Chambers. 

Air, transmitted through clavellated a(hes into 
an exhzuftrd receiver, lofc* weight as it paflas 
through them. Arlutbnot . 

Claver. n . f . [claepep pypr, Ssu.J This 
is now univerfally written clower, though 
not fo properly. See Clover. 
Cla'vicli. n . f . [ ctavicula , Lat.] The 
collar bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto 
their mouths ; as moft that have clavicle 1, or collar 
k° r * ? **. . . Brawn. 

A girl was brought with angry wheals down 
- her neck, towards the clavicle. Wtfomen's Surgery. 

Clause, n . f . [claufula , Latin.] 

1. A fentence; a fingle part of a dif- 
courfei a fubdivifion of a larger fen¬ 
tence ; fo much of a fentence as is to be 
con ft rued together. 

God may be glorified by obedience, aod obeyed 
by performance of his Will, although ao Ipccial 
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elaufi or fentence of feripture be In every fuch 
a&ion fet before men’s eyes to warrant it. Hooker. 

2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 

The c/ojfe is untrue concerning the biihop. 

Hooker. 

When, after his death, they were fent both to 
Jews and Gentiles, we find ndt tbie elaufi in their 
commiftton. South. 

Cla'ustral. adj. [from daufrum, Lat.] 
Relating to a doyfter, or religious houfe. 

^ Clauf.ral priors are fuch as prefidu over monafte- 
rtes, next to the abbot or chief govemour in fiich 
religious houfes* Slylijfc. 

Cla'usure. n.f. [ daufura , Lat.] Con¬ 
finement ; the aft of Shutting; the Hate 
of being (hut. 

In fome mop a ft erics the fcverity of the claufure 
is hard to he born. Gedda. 

CLAW. n.f. [clapan, Saxon.] 

1. The foot of a beaft or bird, armed with 
(harp nails; or the pincers or holders of 
a fhell-fifti. 

I few her range abroad to feek her food, 

T* ccnbrue her teeth and claws with lukewarm 

blood. Spenfir. 

What’s juftice to a man, or laws, 

That never comes within their claws t Hudibrtti. 

He foftens the harfh rigour of the laws, 

Blunts their keen edge, .and grinds their harpy 
claws. Garth. 

2. Sometimes r hand, in contempt. 

To Claw. n>. a. [clapan, Saxon.] 

1. To tear with nails or claws. 

Lo k, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll 
claw'd like a parrot. Sbakefi are. 

2. To pull, as with the nails. 

1 am afraid we (hall not cafily claw off that 
name. ^ South. 

Tq tear or fcratch in general. 

But we muft claw ourfelves with (hameful 
And heath en ft ripes, by their exam pie* Hudibras . 

*1 hey for. their own opinions (land faft. 

Only to have them claw'd and canvaft. HudHras. 

To fcratch or tickle. 

I muft laugh when. I am merry, and dpt? no 
8^ W hi, humdur. Shakefpeart. 

To flatter: an obfolete fenfe. See 
Clawsack. 

6 . To Claw off', or away. 
rail at. 

You thank the place where you found money; 
i»ut the jade Fortune ia to be clawed away for *t, if 
you mould lofe it. L'Efraege. 

Cla'whacic. n.f. [from ehtw and back.] 
A flatterer; a fycophant; a whecdler. 

The pope’* dim? lacks. Jewel. 

Cla wed. adj . [from clanuf] Furnifhcd or 
armed with claws. 

, Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed , the lion 
is the ftrongeft. Crew's Cejmologia. 

CLAY. n.f. [c/ai, Welfh ; kley, Dutch.] 

1* Unftuous and tenacious earth, fuch as 
will mould into a certain form. 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
comps ft, ftifl^vifeid, and duftile to a great degree, 
while moift$ fmonth to the wbch, not eafily break¬ 
ing between the fingers, nor readily difiufible in 
water 5 and, when mixed, not readily fubfiding 

from »*• Hill on Fojfils. 

Deep Acheron, 

... *i t b O02C e / a y 9 

Dry den, 

Lxpofe the cUy to the rain, to drain it from (alts, 
that the bricks may be snore durable. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Tha fun, which foftens wax, will harden clay. 

. Watts. 

Clover is the baft way of improving elayt, where 
Ownore 14 fcarce, Mer t 
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To fcold ; to 


Are whirl'd aloft. 


-timer t Hujbandry. 


2. [In-poetry.] Earth iu genera!; the 
terreftrial element. 

Why (hould our clay 

Over our fpirics fo much fway ? Donne. 

To Clay. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with clay; to manure with clay. 

This manuring lafts fifty years: then the ground 
muft be clayed again. Ahrtimer's Hujbandry. 

Clay-cold. adj. [day and cold.] Life- 
lefs; cold as the unanimated earth. 

I wafh’d his e/ay-cold corfe with holy drops. 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe. 

Clay-pit. n. f. [clay and fit.] A pit 
where clay is dug. 

’Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Refills. 

Cl a ye s.n.f [claye, Fr. In fortification.] 
Wattles made with flakes interwove 
with ofiers, to cover with lodgments. 

Chambers. 

Cla'yey. adj . [from day.] Confifting 
of clay; abounding with clay. 

Some in a lax oj Tandy, fome a heavy or clayey 
foil. Derhatn • 

Cla'yish. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of 
the nature of clay ; containing particles 
of clay* 

Small beer proves an unwholefnme drink; per¬ 
haps, by being brewed with a thick, muddifh, and 
clafijh water^ which the brewers covet. 

Harvey on Conjumptiens ." 

Cla' ymarl. n. f. [clay and marl .J A 
whitilh, (mooch, chalky clay. 

* * Ciaymarl refembles clay, and is near a-kin to 
it; but is more fat, and (ometimes mixed with 
chalk-ftones* Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

CLEAN, adj. [ glan , Welih; clsene. Sax.] 

1 * Free from dirt or filth ; as, clean water. 

Both hi* hands, moft filthy feculent. 

Above the water were'on high extent. 

And faiil’d to waih themfeIves inceffantly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. 

But rather fouler. t. Fairy £$ueen. 

They make clean the outfide of the cup and of 
the planer, but within they'are full of extortion 
and excefs. * . Matthew . 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. Ff.il. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God ! Pfalms. 

2. Free from moral impurity; cliaftc; in¬ 
nocent ; guiltlefs. 

3. Elegant; neat; not unwieldy; not en¬ 
cumbered with pny thing ufelefs or dif- 
proportioned. 

The timber and wood are in fome tree* more 
dean , in fome more knotty. Bacon's Natural Hift. 

Yet thy waift is ftraight and clfan 
As, Cupid’s (hift, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4. Not foul with any lo at Home diieafe ; 
not leprous. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and fpread not 
in the (kin, the prieft (hall pronounce him clean. 

Leviticus • 

5. Dextrous; not bungling; feat: as, a 

dean trick ; a clean leap ; a chan boxer* 
Clean, ados. 

1. Qpitc; perfeftly; fully; completely. 
This fenfe is now little ufed. 

Their actions have been clean contrary unto 
thofe before mentioned. Hooker. 

Being feated, and domeftick broils 
Clean overblown. Sbakefpeare. 

A philo fop her, preffed wiA the fame objeaion, 

(h apes an anfwerrLrn contrary* 

HakewiU on Providence • 

2. Without mifearriage; in a dexterous 
manner. 

Pope came off dean with Homer; but they fay, 
Broome went before, and kindly (wept the way. 

Henley . 
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Tp C l e a k . v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
free from dirt or filth. 

Their tribci tdjuQod, r/^nVtheir vigorous wing?. 
And many a circle, many ■ fiiort eilay. 

Wheel’d round and round. , Tbmfan 

ClE 4 AVULY. ad*v* [from cltanlj .] In a 
cleanly manner. 

Cli anli n bsc. n.f. [from cltanljJ] 

I. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

1 (hall fpeak nothing of the extent of thla dt 
tht-eleanhaefs of jtt ftrcet., nor the beauties of i 
piaaia. . Addifi 

a. Neatnefs of drefs; purity; the quality 
contrary to negligence and nailinefs. 

The raifirefs thought it either not to deferve, or 
not to need, any exquifite decking, having no 
adorning but cleanEnejs. Sidney, 

From whence the tender (kin a Humes 

A fwoetodt above all perfumes ; 

From whence a cleantinefs remains. 

Incapable of outward ftains* 

Such cleanTtntft from head to heel ; 

No humour* grofs, or frowzy fleams, 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty dreams. 

Cle'anly. adj, [from clean.'] 

1. Free from dirtinefs; careful to 
filth; pure in the perfon. 

Next that fhall mountain Yparagus be laid. 
Pull’d by Tome plain but cleanly country maid 

Dry den. 

An ant is a very cleanly inftft, and throws out 
©f her ncfl all the fmall remains of the corn on 
which (he feeds*. Addjfon 

2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 

In our fantaflick climes, the fair 
With chanty powder dry their hair. Prior, 

3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more 
reU&ing and cleanly joys, than thofe thj 
from fuccelsful trials. GlanviUe. 

4. Nice; addrefsful; artful. 

Thfough his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
AH thofe royal figns had Hole away. Sperfer. 

We can fecurc ourfelvcs a retreat by fome cleanly 
evafion. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Cle'anl v. advi [from clean,] Elegantly; 
neatly; without nailinefs. 

If I do grow great. I’ll leave fack, and live 
cleanly , as a nobleman fhould. Sha\cfp. Henry IV. 

Cle'anness. h.f. [from clean.] 

1. Neatnels; freedom from filth. 

2. Eafy exaftnefs; juftnefs; natural, un¬ 
laboured correflnefs. 

He fhewed no (Ircngth in (baking of his flaff 5 
but the fine eieannefs of bearing it was delightful 

Sidney, 

He minded only the ctcarncft of his fatirc, aao 
the eieannefs of rxpreflion. ‘ Dry den's Juvenal, 

3. Purity; innocence. 

The eieannefs and purity of onr** mind is never 
better proved, than in diftoverlng it* own faults at 
firft view. Pope. 

To Cleanse. *v . a. [clsenrian, Saxon.J 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing 
or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand 
From the polluting weed and common land. Pj\ . 

2 . To purify from guilt. 

The bluenefs of a wound cUanfttb away evil, 

Ptovcrb j. 

Not all her od’roas tsars can cleanfe her crime. 
The plantalone deforms the happy clime. Dry Jen. 

3. To free front noxious humours by pur¬ 
gation. 

Caiift thou not mini Her to a mind difeas’d, 

A * . with fome Tweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanfe the Huff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff 
Which weighs upon the heart > Sbakefptart. 

This oil, combined with its own fait and fugaf, 
ma k es it faponaccous and chaffing, by which oua. 
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iity it often helps digeftion, and excites appetite. 

ArbntbnU m ATtmemts. 

. To free from leprofy. 

Shew thyfelf to the prieft, and offer for thy clean¬ 
ing thofe things which Mofes commanded. 

M~ k , i. 44* 

5. To* fcour; to rid of all offenfive things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanfe, 
fo they might have what they found. 

Addifn on Jfaty. 

Cle'akser. n,f. [cfanpepe. Sax.] That 
which has the quality of evacuating any 
foul humours, or digefting a fore; a de¬ 
tergent. 

If there happens an impofthome; honey, and 
even honey of rofes, taken inwardly, is a good 
cleanfer. Arbuthnot. 

LEAR. adj. [clair , Fr. klaar, Dutch; 
clarns , Lat.] 

1. Bright; tranfpicuou9; pellucid; tran- 
fparent; luminous; without opacity or 
cloudinefe ; not nebulous ; not opacous; 
not dark. 

The ftresen is fo tranfparent, pure, and clear. 
That, had the fclf-enamour’d youth gaz'd here. 
He but the bottom, not his face, had ften. Dent. 

2 . Perlpicacioua; (harp. 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the Him remov’d. 

Which that falfe fruit; that premis’d clearer fight. 
Had bred. Milton's Paradife £9/?. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A polifil’d mirrour (hone not half fo clear. 

Dry dens Fables. 

3. Cheerful; not clouded with care or au¬ 
ger. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction, which rcfounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur; but C>0!> his clean afpe& 

Return’d, and gracious purpofc thus renew'd. 

Milton, 

4. Free from clouds; ferene.. 

I will darken the earth in a clear day. Antes, 
A nd the clear fun on his wide watery glafs 
Oaz’d hot. Milton's Paradife L r ft. 

5. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 

6. Perfpicuous; not obfeure ; not hard to 
be underftood ; not ambiguous- 

We pretend to give a clear account how thunder 
•nd lightning is produced. Temple. 

Many men rea/on exceeding clear aid rightly, 
who know net h*?w to make a fyHogifm. Locke. 

7. Indifputable; evident; undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory ; to our part lofs, and imit 
Through all th’ empyrean. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

'. Apparent; manifefi j not hid ; not 
dark. 

The hemi fphere of earth, in chare ft ken. 
Stretch’d out to th' junpleft reach of profpeft lay. 

Milton. 

Unto God, who underftandeth all their fecret 
Cogitations, they are clear and manifeft. Hooker . 

The picafureof rightreafoning is ftili the greater, 
by how much the confequences arc more clear, apd 
the chains of them more long. Burnet's Theory. 

9. Quick to underftand; prompt; acute. 

Mother of fuoQce, now 1 feel thy power 
Within me not pnly to difeern 
Things, in their caufes, but. to trape the ways 
Of hi gheft agents, deem’d however wife. Milton. 

10. Unfpotted; guiltlefs; irreproachable. 

Duncan iuu boon fo clear in his great office, 

Shaktfpeare. 

Think that the cUarejft gods, who make them 
honours 

Of men’s impofiibilitles, have preferv’d thee* 

Shakejptare. 

Repentance fo altereth and chaageth 4 man 
thfough the mercy of God, be he hever 1 b defiled, 
that it makech him-pure and clear* 


Swift, 

or hiil- 
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Though the peripatekidc phllofophy has been 
moft eminent in its way, yet other fefls have not 
been wholly clear of it. Locke. 

State fin an, yet friend to truth, in foul fincere. 
In afiion faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 

11. UnprepofTetfed; not preoccupied; im- 
partiak 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clear judg¬ 
ment, would have been more acceptable than all 
her kindnefs fo prodigally be flowed. Sidney. 

12. Free from difiref$> profecution, or 
imputed guilt. 

The cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would tec me eleaf. 

Gay . 

13. Free from dedu6Hons or encumbrances. 

Hope*, if tht fuccefi happens to fail, ts clear 
gains as long as it lads. Collier againft Debate* 
Whatever a foreigner, who punchafe* land ncre» 
give* for it, is fo much every farthing clear gain 
to the nation j for that moniy comes clear in, 
without carrying out any thing for it. Locke. 

I often wifh’d that l had clear 9 
For liiie, fix hundred por^ods a-year. 

14. Unencumbered; without let 
drance ; vacaut; unobftrudted. 

If he be fo far beyond hi* health, 
Methinks he firould the fooner pay his debt*. 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shakejjuare. 

A poft-boy winding his horn at us, my compa¬ 
nion gaye him two or, fbrtc curfcs, and left the 
way clyir for him. Addifon . 

A clear ftage is left for Jupiter to difplay his 
omnipotence, and turn the face of armies alone. 

Pope's EJfay On Homkr. 

15. Out of debt. 

16. Uneetanglcd; at a fafc difiance from 
any danger or enemy. 

Finding .ouHelves too flow of fail, we put on a 
compelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded 
them: on the inltant they got clear of our (hip. 

Shahfpcare. 

It requires care for a man with a double defign 
to keep clear of dafcing With his own reasoning*. 

L'EJlraayre. 

17. Canorous; founding difiin&ly, plain¬ 
ly, articulately. 

1 much approved of my friend's infilling upon 
the qualifications of a good afpe& and a clear voice* 

Addifon* 

Hark! the numbers foft aad clear 
Gently deal upon’the ear; 

Now louder and yet louder rife. 

And fill with fpreadin^foonda the ficles. Pop*. 

18. Free; guiltlefs: with from. 

1 am r ■* ■ from the blood of this woman. 

Sufarina. 

None is fo fit to correal their faults, as he who , 
is clear from any hi his own writings. Dry den. 

19. Sometimes with of. 

The air is clearer of grols and damp exhalations. 

Temple. 

20. Ufed of perfom. Diftinguifhing; ju¬ 
dicious ; intelligible: this is fcarcely 
hi fed, but in converfation. 

Clear, adv. 

1. Plainly; not obfeurely. 

Now clear I unierfiand 

What oft my Heddieft: thoughts have fcar-h’d in 
vain. Milt or* 

2. Clean i quite; completely. A low 

word. 

He out his mouth to -her ear, and, under pci- 
text of a whifper, bit i£ char off. L'Eftnt gr. 

Cl ba &. tjt.f A term ufed by builders for, 
the inftde of a houfe; the fpace within 
from wall to wall. 

To Clear. *v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To make bright, by removing opacous 
bodies* to brighten. 51 ’ 

Your 
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Your eye*, that deem fe ttl0. 

Yet are bnt dim, (hall perfedly be then 
Open’d and clear'd* Mthen's Paradife Eefl • 

Like Boreas in bis race,*wfaen rafting forth. 
He (Weeps the (kies, and clean the cloudy North. 

Dryden. 

A favoury dift, a homdy treat,- 
'Where all is plain, where all is neat, 

r Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. Dryd. 

2. To free from obfetrity, perplexity, or 
ambiguity. * 

To clear up the federal parts of this theory, I 
was willing to by a fide a great many other fpecu- 

laiioru. Burnet'% Theory. 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way is 
left for the difeovery, then let a god defeend, 
and clear the bufinefs to the audience. Dryden. 

By ray fti cal terms, and ambiguous pbrafes, he 
darkens what he fliould clear up. Beyle. 

Many knotty points there ue. 

Which all difeufs, but few can clear. Prior. 

$. To purge from the imputation of guilt; 
- to ysitify; to vindicate ; to defend: 
often with from before the thing. 

Somerfct was much cleared by the death of thole 
who were executed, to make him appear faulty. 

Sir John Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from the imputation of 
tyranny, injuftice, and diflimulation, which none 
do throw upon Cod with more preemption than 
thofe who are the patrons of abfolute necefllty, is 
both comely and chriftian. Bramball agairfi Hobbes. 

To clear herfelf, 

for lending him bo aid, (he came from Egypt* 

Dryden. 

I will appeal to the reader, and am fure he will 
Hear me from partiality. Dryden'$ Fables. 

How! wouldft thou clear rebellion ? Addijon. 

Before you pray, clear your foul from all tbofe 
fins, which you know to be dilpleafing to God. 

Wake's Preparation for Death . 

4« To cleanfe: with of or from. 

My hands are of your colour j but 1 flume 
To wear a heart fo white s 
A little water clears us tf this deed. Sbakefpeart. 

J. To remove any encumbrance, or em- 
barr ailment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a 
door, hiring a wait on each hand of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, be forced open the 
door. Wilkins. 

This one mighty fum has clear'd the debt. 

Dryden. 

A ftatue lies hid in a block of marble ; and the 
srt of -the ftatuary only clean away the fuperfiuous 
matter, and removes the rubbifli. Addijon s SptQ. 

Multitudes will furnifh a double proportion to¬ 
wards the charing of that expenco* 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

6. To free from any thing oifeniive or 
noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, fucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden. 

It (hould br. the (kill and art of the teacher to 
clear their heads of all other thoughts, whiUt they 
are learning of any thing. Locke an Education. 

Auguftus, to eftablifli the dominion of the feas, 
rigged out a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates 
of Malts. Arbutbuot . 

7. To clarify ; as, to clear liquors, 
t. To gain without deduction. 

He clears but two hundred- thou find crowns a 
year, aft$r having defrayed all the charges of Work¬ 
ing the fait. Addijon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would char up their under- 
Handings, and animate their minds with virtue. 

. . Addijon s Sft&ator. 

10. To Clear a Jhip, at the Cuftom 
Houle, is to obtain the liberty of fail¬ 
ing, or of felling a cargo, by fadsfying 
(he Cuftoms. 
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To Clear. v.n. 

1. To grow bright; to recover trinlpa- 
rency. 

So foul a (ky clears not without a ftorttu Sbakefp. 

. Sometimes with up. 

The mift, that hung ^bout my mind, clears up. 

Addijon. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 
Tho 1 now *tia doudv, ’twill clear up again. Norris. 

Advife him to *\ay till the weather clears up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. 

Swift's DheBions to the Groom. 

1 3* To be difengaged from encumbrances, 
diftrefs, or entanglements. 

H« that clears at once, will relapfe; for, finding 
himfelf out of ftraits, he will revert tohis cuftoms : 
but he that clearetb by degrees, induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaincth As well upon his mind as 
upon his efttte* Bacon's EJfdys. 

Clearance, n. f [from dear.'] A cer¬ 
tificate that a fhip has been cleared at 
the Cufiom Houfe. 

Cl e'a r e r. n.f [from clear.] Brightener ; 
purifier; enlightener. 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the under ft ant¬ 
ing s it difiipatea every doubt and fcruple in an 
inftant. Addijon . 

Cle'arly. adv. [from clear.] 

1. Brightly ; tuminoufly. 

Myfteries of grace and falration, which were but 

darkly djfdofed unto them,* have unto us more 
clearly (hined. Hooker. 

2. Plainly; evidently; without obicurity 

or ambiguity. * 

Chnftianity firft clearly proved this noble and 
important truth to the world. Regers. 

3. With difeernment; acutely; without 
embarraflment or perplexity of mind. 

There it almoft no man bat '(fees dtarVxer and 
(harper the vices in a fpeaker than the virtues. 

■ Benyenfon. 

4. Without entanglement or diftra&ion of 
affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
bufinefs ; and he that divided! too m\ich, will never 
come out of it clearly. Bacon's 

5. Without by-ends; without finifter 

views 5 honeftly. k r 

When you art examining thefe matters, do not 
take into confidcration any fenfual or worldly 
intereft; bflt deal clearly and impartially with 
yourfelves. TtUotfon. 

6. Without dedudlion or coft. 

7. Without referve; without evafion.;. 
without fubterfuge. 

By a certain day they (hould clearly rdinquifli 
nolo the king all their lands and. pofleflions. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Cle'arness. n.f. [from clear.] 

1. Tranfparency; brightnefs. 

Xt may be, percolation doth not only caufc 

cltarnefs and Ipleadour, but (vreetnefs of favour. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Clafs in th* furnace grows to a greater magni¬ 
tude, and refines to a greater cleanup, only as the 
breath w^hin is more powerful, and the heat-more 
intenfe. - ' * *. Bacon. 

2. Splendour; Iuflrc. s 

Love, more clear than yourfelf, with the fear, 
mfs, \nyt a night of forrsw upon me* oidney. 

3. Diftui&nefr ; perfpicuity. 

If he chance* to think right, he does not know 

how to convey his thoughts to another with clearne/t 
and perfpicuity. Addifon's Spc&atsr, 

4. Sincerity ; honefty; plain dealing. 

When the cafe required diflimulation^ if they 
ufed it, the former opinion fpread abroad, of their 
good faith and cleamefs of dealing, made them 
almoft invincible. . Bapon. 
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Freedom from imputation. 

I require a cleamefs. Sbakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

Clears i'chted. adj. [clear and fight.] 
Perfpicuous; difeerning ; judicious. 

Clearfigbted reafon wifdom’3 judgment leads ; 
And lenfe, her vaflal, in her footfteps treads. 

Denham. 

To Cle'arstarch. v. a. [from clear and 
Jlarcb.] To ftiffen with (larch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the msnfion- 
houfe of a taylor’s widow, who walhes, dhd can 
clear Jlarcb his bands. Addijo/t. 

To CLEAVE, v. n. pret. I clave, [cleo- 
pan. Sax. kleven , Dutch.] 

1. To adhere; to llick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, h effected 
when fome cleaving body b mixed with the liquors, 
whereby the gitlier part fticks to that cleaving 
body. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Water, in (mail quantity, c/eavetb to^my thing 
that is folid. Bacon's Natural Hifiory * 

When the duft groweth into hardoefG, and 
Clouds cleave faft together. Jeb. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which hcdeavel. Dryd « 

2. To unite aptly ; to fit. 

New honours come upon him. 

Like our ftrange garments, cleave not to their 
mould. 

But with the aid of ufe. Sbakefpeart. 

. To unite in concord and intereft; to 
adhere. 

The apoftles did conform the Chrlftians accord-, 
jng to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 
cle*fve the better. . Hooker. 

The men of Judah clave unto their king. Sam. 
If you (hall cleave to my coofent, when *tis. 

It (hall make honour for you. Sbakefpeart . 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the 
French nation to cleave unto. 

Knolles's Hifiory of the Turks. 

. To be concomitant to; to be united 
with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be¬ 
getting faith, his grace doth cleave to the one, 
and forfake the other. Hooker. 

To CLEAVE, v. a. preter. I clove, I 
clave, I cleft ; part. paff. cloven, or cleft. 
[cleopan. Sax. kloven , Dutch.] 

1. To divide with violence; to fplit; to 
part forcibly into pieces. 

And a( their pafling cleave th’ A fly ri an flood. 

t # # . MUtoetJ 

The fountains of it are faid to have been cloven. 
Of btffft Open. Burnet's Theory of the Earth * 

The blefied minifter his wings difpiay'd, 

And, like a (hooting ftsr, he eftfr the night. Dryd. 

* - Rais'd on her du(ky wings, (he cleaves the (kies* 

Dryden • 

Whom with fuch force he -ftruck, he fell'd him 

• ■ ■ down, - # 

And tleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

Or had the fun 
EleOed to the earth a nearer feat. 

His beams bad cleft the hill, the valley drVJ. 

- Biacl.t.icre. 

Wh**e whole brigades one champion’* aitns o’er- 
throw, * T 

And cleave 'a giant at a random blow. TickiZ. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid (ky. 2 'cpc. 

2. To divide; to part nataraJlv. 

^nd every brail that parceth die hoof, and 
cleavetb the deft'into two daws. Deuteronomy. 

To Cleavjz. v. n. 

1. To part afundcr. 

Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world (hould cleave, and that (lain men 
Should folder up the rift. 

Sbakefpeart'1 Antony and Cleopatra. 

The ground da ee afundcr that was under them. 

Numb tf s. 

T t lie 
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He cut the cleaving fky, • 

And In a moment rani fil’d from tier eye. 

Pcp<*i Odyffey. 

2. To fuffer divifion. 

am It cleaves with.# glofly polite fnWVanco, not 
plane, but with iomc Little unevennefu 

Newton's Ofiieh. 

ti e'avfr .n.f [from cleave.] 

1. A butcher’s inftrument to cut animals 
into joints. 

You gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies! 
about me day and night, with huzzas and hunting 
horns, and ripgipg the changes on butchers rfeivm. 

Arhnehnot. 

Tho* arm'd with all thy cleave ri, knives, t 
A nd ages made to hew down Live Hujibaf- 

2. A weed. Improperly written Oliver. 
C l ■ rs. m. f The two parts of the foot of 

beafts which are glovcn-footed.’ Skinner. 
It is a country word, and probably cor¬ 
rupted from claw. 

Clef. n.f [from clef* key* Fr.] Irv 
mufick, a mark at the beginning of the 
lines of a fong, which Ihews the tone 
or key in which the piece is to begiu. 

Chambers. 

Cleft, fart. faff, [from cleave. ] Di¬ 
vided ; parted afunder. 

Fat with inc$nfe ftrew'd 

On the cleft wood* Mihm't Parddlfc Left. 

I never did on cleft Paraafius dream* 

Nor tafte the facred Heliconian ft renin. Dry den. 

Clift, n.f. [from cleave. ] 

1. A fpace made by the reparation of 
parts ;. a crack; a crevice. 

The cafcades feera to break through the clefts 
and cracks of rocks. Addifon's Guardian. 

The extremity ©f this cape has a long cleft in it, 
which was enlarged and cut Into foape by Agrippa, 
who made this the great port for the Roman fleet. 

• Atidifb* eft ftdlp 

The reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, 
floes not more fat * hue lodges in the clefts, craggs, 
and fides ®f the rocks, near the bottoms of then* 1 

Woodward. 

2. In farriery. . -o . 17 / 3 . 

Clefu appear on the bought of the patterns, and 
are can fed by a fharp and malignant humour, 
which frets the ficin ; and it is accompanied with 
4 pain, and a noifmnt ftejich. Farrier's Di 3 . 

His horfe it is she heralds weft j 
No, *ti» a raise, and bath d eleft. Men fonfin. 

To Cli'ftgraft. v. a. [cleft and 
To engraft by cleaving the flock of a 
tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts may be cleftgrafud on the common-nut. 

. Mortimer. 

Cle'minc v. n. f. [clemence, Fr. dementia, 
Lat.] >«»*W 

1. Mercy; remiffion of feverity; willing- 
nefs to fparc ; tenderqefs in puniihing. 

I have ttated the true notion of clemency , mercy, 
companion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever 
fife it may be called, fo far as is continent with 
wifdom. Addijon. 

2. Mildnefc; foftneft. 

Then iivthe clemency of upward air 
We*U fcour our fpots, and the dire thunder far. 

Dryden. 

CLE MENT. aii . [ clement, Lat.] Mild ; 
gentle ; merciful; kind ; tender; cora- 
paffionate. 

You are more clenmtt than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

Letting them thrive again on the abatement. 

Sbakefpeart. 

Clench. See Clinch* 

7 o Clbp*. v. a . [clypian. Sax.] To 
tall. Obfolcte. J 


Three crabbed months had fowl'd themfdres to 
death, 

Ere I could moke thee open thy white kind, 

“And cleft thjfclf my love. SkahtfpcOre. 

CLE'RGY. ir. f [ derg}, Fr. derus , Lat. 
xhn^oc, Greek.] The body of men fet 
apart by due ordination for the fervice 
of God. 

We hold that God's clergy are a ftate which 
had) been, and will be as lo/lg as there it a church 
upon earth, ncceflary, by the plain word of God 
himielf; a Itate wbereunto the rett of God’s people 
mull be tubjeft, as touching things that appertain 
to their foal's health. Hooker. 

The convocation give a greater fum 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did to hit prcdeceflbrs part withal. Sbalejpeare. 

Cle'rgvman. n. f [clergy and man. ] A 
man in holy orders ; a man fet apart for 
miniilration of holy things ; not a laick, 

How I have fped among the clergymen, 

Thefums 1 hare collected fhall exprtfs. Shake fp. 
It feems to be in the power Of a reasonable cfer- 

t fman to make the saoft ignorant man comprehend 

is duty. Swift. 

Cle rical, adj. [clerk**, Lat.] Relat¬ 
ing to the clergy; ag, a clerical man, 
a man in orders. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they ufc to line the tabte-men. 

Bacon's Natural Hif cry. 

Unlefs we may mar. properly read 

clavichords. 

CLERK. *. f [clejnc. Sax. cleric vs, La¬ 
tin.] 

i. A clergyman. 

All perlbns were fttfed clerks, that ferred in the 
church of Chri ft, whether they were bifhopt, prtdh, 
op deacons. Ayliffe. 

2. A Scholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they 
would j but, for his part, he never faw more tin- 
feary follows than great daks were. Suktey, 

The greateft clerks being not always the hoaefttft, 
any more than the wifeft, men* South. 

3. A man employed under another ii a 
writer. 

My lord Baftanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge j and then the boy, his clerk, . 
That took fume pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 

Shakefpeare. 

My friend was in doubt whether he could not 
exert (he juftice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not 
1 * having his clerk with him, who is a necefiary 
counfctlor, he let the thought drop. Addsfn. 

4; A petty writer in publics; offices; ah 
officer otyarious kinds. 

Take a juft view, how many may remark 
Who *s now a lord, his grander* was a clerk • 

Granville. 

It may feem difficult to make out the bills of 
fare for the fuppers of Vjtclliusk 1 queftion not 
but an expert clerk of a kitchen can do it. 

I Aehutbmt. 

j 3. The layman who reads the refponfes 
'' to the congregation in the church’, to 
diredl the reft. 

Clerkship, n.f [from cltrk .] 

1. Scholarship. 

2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 

He fold the flerkjbip of hia parjih, when it be¬ 
came vacant. Swift's Mifctllanies . 

Cleve. 1 In compofition, at the begin- 
Clif. > niog or end of the proper 
Clivb. j name of a place, denotes it 
to be fitoated on the fide of a rock or 
hill; as, Cleveland, Clifton, St one Iff. 

CLE'VER, adj t [of no certain etymo¬ 
logy. - - . 
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1. Dexerou?; fkilfUL 

It w m the cleverer mockeiy of the two. 

L 

I read Dyer's letter more for the ftile 
Stews. The man has a clever pen, it mutt be owned* 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

2 . Juft; fit; proper; commodious. 

1 can’t but think ’twould found more clever. 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope* 

3. Weli-fhaped; handfome. 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her 
loufy Peg, though the girl was a tight clover wench 
as any was. Arbutbvot. 

4. This is a low word, fcarcely ever ufed 
but in bisrlefqoe or converfation; and 
applied to any thing a man likes, with¬ 
out a fettled meaning. 

Cle ver ly. adv. [front clever.] Dex« 
teroufly ; fitly ; handibmely. - 
Thcfe would inveigle rats with tb’ ftent. 

And fom crimes catch them with a tap. 

As cleverly as th' abieft trap. • Hudibreu 

A rogue upon the highway may hare as Itroog an 
arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly, as the 
executioner. South. 

Cle'verwiss. n. f [from clever .] Dcx* 
terity ; fkill; accomplifhment. 

CLEW, n.f [dype. Sax. klouwn, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of 
thread. 

Eftfoons untwitting bis deceitful clew. 

He *gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenfcr. 

While, guided by fome clew of heav’nly thread. 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. 

Rofc tmtmn . 

They fet (inall clttos draw vaftttt weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order, ftrong. Dryd. 

2. A guide; a direction: becaufe men di¬ 
rect themfelves by a clew of thread in a 
labyrinth. 

This alphabet muff be your own clew to guide 
you. Holder. 

Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 
No fAw to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze. 

To clear my honour, yet prefcrvo my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfpoit his 
thoughts over to the next particular, fo want of 
fome clout, or connr&ing idea, to lay hold of. 

Watts 1 Logick. 

3. Clew of tho fail of a Jhif, is the lower 
corner of it, which reaches down to that 
earing where the tackles and fhcets are 

fattened. Harris . 

STj Clew. v. a. [from de*iu, a fea term.] 
To de<w the fails, is to raifc them, in or¬ 
der to be furled; which is done by a 
rope fattened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris . 

Tt CLICK, v. n. [dike*, Dutch; di qutter, 
French 5 or perhaps the diminutive of 
clack.] To make a fharp, fmall, fuccef- 
five noife. * 

The folemn death-watch click'd, the hour foe 

died ; 

And for ill 1 ng crickets In the chimney cried. Gay. 

Cli'cx e r. n.f [from dick.] A low word 
for the fervant of a falefman, who Hands 
at the door to invite cuftomers. 

ClTcicet. n.f [from click.] The knock¬ 
er of a door. Skinner, 

CLI'ENT. n.f [client, Latin.] 
i. One who applies to an advocate for 
counfel and defence,' 

There is due from, the judge to the advocate 
fome commendation, where caufts ok well hand¬ 
led ; for that upholds in the thud the reputation 
of hit cogafel. Bason'1 MJfayt. 

Advocates 
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Advocate* muff deal {riatnljr with their eltenls, 
and cell the true ftate of their cafe. 

‘Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

0 . It may be perhaps fome times ufed for a 
dependant m a more general fenfe, as 
it was uled a* ng the Romans. 

s I do think they are your friend* and clients. 
And fearful to difturb you. Sen Jt^fon. 

Cli'eittid. farticif . etdj . [from client.'] 
Supplied with clients. 

This due occafion of difeouragement, the word 
conditioned and leaft clienrtJ petivog tiers do yet, 
tinder the fweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
plentiful prosecution of actions. 

CWi Survey of Cornwall . 

Clikkti'ls. n.f {clientda, Lat .1 The 
condition or office of a client. A 
fcarcely ufed. • 

There *s Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, under the pretest of chemctr, 

Witt be admitted. Benjenfon. 

Cli'entship. #. f [from client.] The 
condition of a client. 

Patronage Sad cltentJLp among the Renals al¬ 
ways defeended : the plebeian houfes had recourfe 
to the patrician line which had formerly prote&ed 

them. Drydtn. 

Cliff, n.f {clivus, Lat. clip,chop, Sax.] 

I. A deep rock ; a rock, according to 
Skinner, broken and craggy, [rmpet .] 

The Lcucadians did tfe to pre ci pit a te a man 
from a high rfi^into the fea. Bacon's Nat. tfift. 

Mountamers, that from Severn* came, ■ 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dry Sat. 

Wher e v er *tss fo remnd Scattered upon the 
Ihores, there Is k a* coa&andy fooad lodged in the 
cliffs thereabout*. Woodward. 

B. The name of a charafler in mofick. 
Properly Clff. 

Clift, n.f. The fame with Cliff. How 
difefed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky dift. Sycnfcr. 

CLIMA CTER. n.f. [xXrpaxTijg*] A cer- 

* tain fpace of time, or progreffion of 
years, which is fuppofed to end i 
critical and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon cTtntac- 
fen, differ from one another. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Glimacte'rick. 14. [from climac- 

Clim acte'rical. J ter.] Containing a 
certain number of years, at the ene of 
which fome great change is fuppofed to 
befal the body. 

Certain obdrtvable years ace fnppofcd to he at¬ 
tended with tome considerable change in the body j 
^ the feventh year ; the twenty-fir ft, made up of 
three rimes ftrcnj the forty-ninth, made up of 
feven times feven; the fixty. third, being nine 
times levea ; and die eighty-firft, which is nine 

times nine: which two lift art the grand 

ckmafl cricks . ( 

The numbers fitven and mine, multiplied into 
themfelves, do make up fixty- three, commonly 
efteemed the great dimadsrical of our lives. 

# Brown's Vulgar Errmrs. 

Your lordftup being now arrived at your great 
dimalhriyue, yet give no proof of the leaft decay 

. *f excellent judgment aid compreheafvm. 

.. , . , Drydtn. 

* My mother is fometTung better, though, at her 

advanced age, every-day is a dimslkrich. Pope . 

CL I'M ATE. m f 

I. A fpace upon the furfacc of the earth, 
xnesfured from the equator to the polar 

- circles j in each of which {paces the 
loneeff day is half an hour longer than 

tnat nearer to the equator, from the 
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to the poles, climates are 

meafured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a re¬ 
gion, or tra£l of land, differing from 
another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th* extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryd. 
On what new happy climate are we thrown ? 

Drydtn. 

This talent of moving the pafliotis cannot be of 
any great ufe in the northern climates. Swift. 

To Cli'matk. v. n. To inhabit. A word 
only in Sbakefffeare. 

The bleffcd gods 

Purge all in fed ion from our air, whilft you 
Do dimate here. Sbakefpeare. 

Cli'maturb. *:/ The fame with Cli¬ 
mate. Not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding ftill the fates, 

Have heav’h and earth together demon#rated 
Unto our clmatures and countrymen. Shakefpears. 

Cli'jmax. n . f. [*?upa£.] Gradation; af- 
cent: a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fentence rifes gradually; as Cicero 
fays to Catiline, Thou do’ll nothing, 
moved nothing, thinked nothing; but 
I hear it, I fee it, and perfe&ly under- 
ftand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another h 
difficult | and yet the conclusion, by a due climax, 
is evermorc the beft. Dryd • Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd. 
Still riling in a climax , till the laft, 

Surpa fling all, is not to be furpaft. Granville . 

To CLIMB, v. it. pret. clomb or climbed ; 
part, clomb or climbed. It is pronounced 
like clime, [ckman. Sax. klimmen, Dut.] 
To afeend up any place 5 to mount by 
means of fome hold or footing. It im¬ 
plies labour and difficulty, and fucceffive 
efforts. 

Y®u tempt the fury of my three attendants. 
Lean famine, quartering fttcS, and clanking fire. 

Sbakffycare. 

When /hall 1 come to the cop of that fame hill ?— 
—You do (limb up it now. Look, how we labour. 

SkaJtefpeare. 

Jonathan climbed up npon his hands and upon 
his feet. I Sam. 

As a thief 

Into the window climbs, or o*crfbe tiles. 

So cUmb the firft grand thief into Cod's fold. 

Af "ikon. 

Thou fun ! of thk great world both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater 5 found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb'fl. 
And when high noon hurt gain'd, and when thou 

faff ft ^ Miltons Paradife Loft. 

No rebel Titan's facrilegiou* crime, 

•y fieaping hills on hills, can thither dmb. 

Rc/cmmcn. 

Black vapours climb aloft, arpl cloud the day. 

Drydtn. 

* What controlling csofe 

Makes waters, in contempt-of nature's laws, 

Climb up, and gain th’ afymng mountain's height ? 

Black more. 

To Climb, nr. a. To afeend j to mount. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden, 

t h& owner? 
Sbakfffeare. 

Thy arms purfue 

Paths of renown, and climb afeents of fame. Prior. 

Forlorn he muft and'pcrLcuted fly $ 

Climb the fUep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 
Chi' mber. n.f. [from climb.] 

1. One that mounts or feales any place 
or thin^ ; a mounter; a rifer. 

I wait not at the lawyer's-gales, 

Nc ffiouldcr climbers down the Hair*. 

Carciv's Surety. 


Mivw a 

Climbing my walls, in Ipite ol’ me 
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Lowffnefs it young ambition's ladder. 

Whereto the climb;r upward turns his fact. Sbak « 

2. A plant that creeps upon other fupport*. 

Ivy, briony, honey-fuckJfcs, and other climbers , 
muft be dug up. _ Mortimer. 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

The feeds are gathered into a little J-f id, ending 
in a kind of rough plume j whence it is called by 
the country people old mans beard. Miller . 

To Cli'mber. <v. a • [from clamber .] To 
mount with effort; to climb. 

In fealing the youngeft to pluck bff his becke. 
Beware how ye climber for breaking your neck. 

Clime, n.f {contracted from climate , and 
therefore properly poetical.] Climate ; 
region ; traft of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o'er land and leas. 
Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. 

Milton. 

They apply the celeftjal description of other climes 
unto their own. Brtnvn's Vulgar Err ours. 

Of beauty fing, her fluning prog ref view. 

From dime to dime the dassUng light purfue. 

Granville. 

We (hall meet « 

In happier dimes , and on a fafer fliore. Addffim. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons in 
temperate dimes, ate common and familiar Mef- 

fing*- Atterbury. 

To CLINCH, v. a. [clymja,, Sax. to 
knock, Jtwitti 1 dingo, in jFcftus, to en- 
compafs, Minjbenv .] 

1. To hold in the hand with the fingers 
bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the ftuelds 
Of heroes, whole difmember’d hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed /pear. 

Dryde%. 

2# To contraft or double the fingers. 

Their talleft trees are about feven feet high, the 
tops' whereof I could but juft reach with my fill 
clinched. Sniff. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other 
fide. 

4. To confirm ; to fix: as, to clinch au 
argument. 

Clinoh. u.f [from the verb.] 

1. A word ufed m a double meaning ; a 
pun; an ambiguity; a duplicity of 
meaning, with an identity of expreffion. 
How it obtains this mearffeg is difficult 
to find. A nail caught on the other fide , 
and doubled , is a nail clinched : a word 
taken in a different meaning, and doubled 
in feafe, is likewife a climb. 

Such as they arc, I hope they will prove, with¬ 
out a clinch, ludicrous j fcarching after the nature 
of light. Eoyle. 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mule affords, 

And Panton waging harmkfs war with words* 

Dry den* 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches itukes. 

Pope. 

2. T-hat part of the cable which is {aliened 
to the ring of the anchor. 

Cli'nchke. n.f [from clinch Acramp ^ 
a holdfaft; a piece of iron bent down 
to fallen planks. 

The wimbles for the work Calyplo found; 

With thofc he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers 
bound. Pofu 

To CLING. *v. n. pret. I clung ; part. / 
have clung, [klynger, Danilh.J 
1. To hang upon by twining round; to 
Hick to ; to hold fall upon. 

The broil long doubtful ftood 5 
As two IJwnt fwimmers tiaat do sling together. 

And choak their art. ’ Slstk- tpcare. 

Tu r The 
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The fontiael in hit neck wn deferred by the 
thnging of hit hair to the plafter. Wifmaa'i Smrg 

When they united end together dung 
When undiftingui<h*d in one heap they hm 

Blackwtort. 

See In the circle next Elisa plac’d, 

Two babes of love dole dinging to her waift* r 

T«sfciit they may the clofcr dingy 

Take your blue ribbon for a firing. Swifl 

a. To adhere, as followers or friends. 

Moil popular tonful he it grown, methinl 
How the rout ding to him l Ben JoufaCt C 

3- To dry np; to confume; to wafte; to 
pine away, [treclunjen Tjreop, a wither¬ 
ed tree.] 

If thou fyeak’ft falie. 

Upon the neat tree fhalt thou hang alive. 

Till famine cling thee. Sbakffpeare't JW 

Cli'ngy. ad]. [from cling. ] Apt to ding; 
adhefive. 

Cli'nical. 1 ad/. [kXiuj, to lie down.] 

Cl i'n i c k. J Thofe that keep their beds; 
thofe that arc fick, paft hopes of 
very. A clinical lecture is a difeourfe 
upon a difeafe, made by the bed of the 
patient. 

A clinical convert, one that is con¬ 
verted on his death-bed. This word 
occurs often in the works of Taylor . 

To CLINK, v. a. [perhaps fbfteued from 
clank, or corrupted from click . ] To 
ftrike fo as to make a fmall (harp nolle. 

Five years ! a long lcafe for the clinking of pew¬ 
ter. Sbakefpeart 

To Clink, or.«. To ntter a fmall, (ha 
interrupted noife. 

The fever’d ban 
Submiflive dink agaioft your braze* portal*. Prior. 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily flied. 

Safe thro* the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Gey's frbvia. 

Clink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. A (harp fuccefUve noife ; a knocking. 

I heard the clink and fall of fwordt. Shaiejpta 

a. It feems in Spenfer to l\ave fome unu- 
fual feofe. I believe the knocker of i 
door. 

Tho* creeping clofe, behind the wicket's clink, 
Privily he peeped out chro’ a chink. Spenfer. 

CLI'N^UJNT adj. [ French. ] Drefled in 
embroidery, in- fpangles* falfe glitter, 
tinfel finely. 

To-day the French, 

All clUfuant, all in gold, like heathen gods 
Shone down the English. Sbakefpeart. 

To CLIP. v. ss. [chppan,. Sax.] * 

1 . To eifibrace, by throwing the arm 
round ; to hug ; to enfold in the arms. 

He that before fliunoM her, to Ihun fuch harms 
Now runt and takes her in his clipping arms. 

I Sidney 

Here I clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft * 
Hotly and nobly with thy love. Sbakefpcar 
O nation, that thou couldft remove 
That Neptune's arms, who d:ppab thee about. 

Sbakefpeare. 

'Enter the city; clip your wives*. your friends | 
Teli them your teats. SbaJufpeari 

The jades # 

That drag the tragick melancholy night. 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wi.tgs, 
Clip dead mqn’s gravel. Sbakefpeare . 

The male refteth on the back of the female, 
clipping and embrscing her with his legs about the 
neck and body. Bey. 

2* To cut with (beers, [k Upper, DanHh; 
kkpptn, Dutch; apparently from the 
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fame radical fenfe, fince fliedrs cut by 
inclofing and embracings] 

Your Accra come too lace to dip the bird's 
wings, that already is flown away. Sidon. 

Then let him, that my love wall blame. 

Or dip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. 

Suckling. 

He dipt hope’s wing*, whole airy blifs 
Much higher than fruition Ur. D ebb am. 

Butlnvs hadr/fppVbis wings, and cut him ihort, 
1 within tnc purlieu! of hit court. 

Dry dent Fables. 
If mankind had bad wings, as perhaps fome ex¬ 
travagant atheifts may think ut deficient In that, 
all the world muft have con fen ted to clip them. 

Bentley. 

By this lock, this facred lock, I fwear, 
Which never more fhalTjoin jts parted hair. 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew. 

Pope. 

He fpent every day ten hours dosing, clipping 
papers, or darning his flocking*. Swift. 

3. Sometimes with off. 

We fliould then have as much feeling upon the 
dipping off a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. 

^ * Bentley' »Senmm. 

■ It is particularly ufed of thofe who di- 
minifli coin, by paring the edges. 

This defignof new coinage, is juft of the nature 
of dipping. ' Lxkf. 

5. To curtail; to cut (hort. 

All my reports go with the modell truth; 

Nor more, nor dipt, b ut fo. Sbakefpeare. 

Mrs. Mayorefs clipped the king’s Englilh. Addif. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one 
manner about the court, aootfipr in the city, and 

a third In the fuburhs. Swift. 

6 . To confine; to hold; to contain. 

Where is he living, dipt in with the lea. 

Who calls me pupil ? ^ Sbakefpeare. 

To Clip. v. n. A phrafe in falconry. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d. 
And with her eageraefs the quarry mifa'd. 
Straight flies at check, and dipt it down the wind. 

Dryden. 

liefer. n.f. [from clip.'] One that de- 
bafes coin by cutting. 

It is no Englilh trealbn to ent 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himfelf will be a clipper. Sbakefpeare. 

No coins pleafed fome me da! II ft* more than 

thole which nad palled through the hands of an 
old Roman dipper. Addifon. 

Clipping, n. f [from dip.] The p^rt 
cut or clipped oft. 

Beings purely material, without fenfe or thought, 
as the clippings ■ of onr beards, and parings of our 
nails. Lc:ke. 

Cli # ver. if. f. An herb. More properly 
written cleaver . 

It grows wild, the feeds flicking to the clothes of 
fuch as pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 

CLOAK, n.f. [lach, Saxon.] 

1. The outer garment, with which the reft 
are covered. 

You may bear It 

Under a tloke that is of any length. Sbakefpeare. 
Their ticket were cloth of filver, mix'd with 

. Dnden. 

All argument* will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloak , which he held only the falter. Locke. 

Nimbly he role, and caft his garment down; 
That inflant in his dcak I wrapt me round. 

Pope'* Odyffey. 

. A concealment; a cover. 

Not ufing your liberty for a cloak ofmaliciouf- 

Piter. 

0 Cloaic. *v. a. [from thciBHUL] 

» Tq cover whh a cloak. 
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*. To hide; to conceal. 

Moft heavenly rair, in deed and view, * * 
She by creation was, till Ihe did fall j 
Thenceforth Ihe fought for help* to "cloak he# 
crimes withal. Speder m 

Clo'akb ag. n. f. [from eloah and bag. J A 
portmanteau; a bag in which clothes 
are carried. 

Why doft thou converfc with that trunk of 
humours, that fluffed cloaking of guts ? Sbakefp • 

I have already fit 

(’Tis in my cloaking) doublet, hat, hole, all 
That anfwer to them. Sbakdpearim 

CLOCK, n.f. [elocc, Welfh, from cloch, a 
bell, WeKh and Armonck; cloche, Ff.] 

1. The inftrument which, by a (cries of 
mechanical movements, tells the hour 
by a ftroke upon a bell. 

If a man he in ficknefs or pain, the time will 
feem longer without * dock or hour-glafs than 
with it. Bacon. 

The pi&ure of Jerome ufuaUy deferibed at hla 
ftudy, is with a clock banging by. 

Brown't Vulgar Emmn+ 
I told the clocks, and watch'd the wafting light* 

, Dryden w 

2 . It is an nfual expreffion to fay. What it 

it of the clock, for What hour is HP Or 
ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. * 

Wbat is V o'clock P — ■ ■ ■ 

—Upon the flroke of four. Sbakefpemr* 
Macicaus fet forward about tern o'clock in the 
»i*ht. Knclles- 

About nine of the docket night the king marched 
out of the North-port. Clarendon. 

3. The clack of a flocking ; the flowers or 
inverted work .about the ankle. 

His flocking* with filver clocks were ravilhed 
from him* Swiff? 

4. An infett; a fort of beetle. Did. 

Cl^c k maker, n.f, [ clock and maker.} 
An artificer whofe profeffion is to make 
clocks. 

This inequality-hat been diligently obierved by 
fey era! nf our ingenious clockmftkers , and equations 
been made and ufed by them. Derkam. 

Clo ckworic. n. f m [from clock and work .] 
Movements by weights or fprings, like 
thofe of a. clock. 

So if unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man ; 

You fiod a hundred movements made 

By fine devices in his head s 

But ’tis the ftomach’s folid ftroke. 

That tells this being what *a o'clock. Prkr% 
Within this hollow was Vulcan’s Ihop, full of 
fire and clockwork. Addifon • 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. 

_ . Arbutbnct. 

CLOD, n.f [club. Sax. a little hillock $ 
klotte, Dutch. ] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body 
of earth as cleaves or hangs together. 

The earth that caftcth up from the plough a 
great clod, it not fo good as that which caftech up 
a fmaller clod. Bacon, 

I’ll cut up, a« plows 

Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clods, th* ungrateful fenate and tha people. 

Ben fenfm. 

Who fmooths with harrow*, or who pounds 
with rakes, . 

The crumbling clods. . Drydig* 

2. A turf; the ground. ' 

Byaantiam boaft, that on the chi, 

Y^here once theif fultan'a horfe has trod. 

Grows neither graft, nor flirub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing concreted together in a 

clutter. 

Filhermen who make holes in the ice to dip up 
^ with their nets, light on fwallows concealed 
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In clods of a flamy fubftance ; and carrying them 
home to their (loves, the warmth rcftoreth them 
to life and flight. Carexv. 

4. A lump, a mafs of metal* 

One at the forge 

Labouring, two maflV clods o £ iron and brafe 
Had melted. „ Milton. 

5. Any thing vile> bafe, and earthy ; as 
the body of man, compared to his foul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods. 

In which a thoofand torches, flaming bright". 

Do bum, that to us t wretched earthly clods. 

In dreadful darknefs lend defired light. Spcnfer. 

The Spirit of man. 

Which God inlpir'd, cannot together perifh 
With- line corporeal chd. Milton s Paradife Lf. 

How the purer fpirit is united to this clod, is a 
knot too hard for our degraded iatelk&s to untie. 

Glanville. 

In moral reflexions them muft be heat, as well 
as dry reafon, to infpire this cold chd of clay which 
we carry about with us. £ timet's ‘Theory. 

6. A dull, grofs, Itupid fellow; a dolt. 

The vulgar! a fcarce animated dod) 

Ne'er pleas’d with aught above ’em. Dryden. 

To Clod. *v. n. [from the noun.] To ga¬ 
ther into concretions ; to coagulate : 
for this we foroetisnes ufe clot. 

Let us go find the body, and fmm the ftream. 
With laversr pure, and plcanfing herbs, wife off 
The clodded gore. Milton. 

Yo Clod* <v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt 
with clods. 

Clo'ddy. adj. [from clod.] 

}. Con Ailing of earth or clods; 
muddy ; miry; mean ; grofs ; 

The glorious fun. 

Turning with fptendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold, Shak. 

2. Full of clods unbroken. 

Thefe lands thqy fow -always under furrow 
about Michaelmas, and leave it as cloddy as they 
Can. Mortimer's llufbandry. 

Clo'dfate. n.f. [clod and pate.] A itupid 
fellow ; a dolt; a thickikull. 

Clo'dpated. adj. [from clo dp ate. ] Stu¬ 
pid ; dull; doltiih ; thoughtiefs. 

My clodpated ie.ations fpoiled the greateft geoiu. 
In the world, when they bred me a mechanick. 

Arbut knot. 

Clc/dfoll. n. f. [from clod and poll .] 
A thickikull; a dolt; a blockhead. 

This letter being fo excellently ignorant, he 
will find that it comes from a clodpolL Shak dp. 

Yo CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by 
Skinner to come from, leg ; by Cafaubon 
derived from a dog’s collar, be-* 

ing thought to be firft hung upon fierce 
dogs.] 

*?. To load with femething that may hin¬ 
der motion ; to encumber with (hackles; 
to impede, by fattening to the neck or 
leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

If you find fo much blood in his liver aa will 
dog the foot of 9 flea. I’ll eat the reft of the 

anatomy. Sbaktfpeart. 

Let a roarfwean himfeif from thefe worldly im¬ 
pediments, that here clog his foul's flight. 

Digby on the Soul . 

The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and 
fnow. Dryden. 

Flefhly lufts do debafe men’s minds, and clog 
their fpirits, make them grofs and foul,, liftleft 

and unafUve. Tillotjoti. 

Gums aod pomatums Jhall his flight reftrsin. 
While chggd he beats bis filken ugngs in vain. 

Pope. 

2. To hinder; to obftroft. 

The gutter'd rocks and congregated fandt. 
Traitors cgfteep’d *0 flog the guiltiefs Jcod. Sbak. 
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Hitmajefty's (hips were over-peftered and clogged 
with great ordnance, whereof there is fuperfluity. 

, Raleigh • 

, To load ; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

. Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The dogging burthen of a guilty feul. Shakefp. 

You ’ll rue the time 

That clogs me with this anfwer. Shakefpeare. 
They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath; 

It came, but dogg'd with (ymptomv of his death. 

Dryden. 

All the commodities are clogged with impolitic ns. 

Addif&n. 

In the following pafiage it is impro¬ 
per, for its meaning always includes 
hindrance. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, 
if they be not oilod, will hardly move ; though you 
dog them with never fo much weight. 

Ray on the Creation . 

7 <? Clog. *v. ir. 

1. To coalefoe 5 to adhere. In this fenfe, 
perhaps, only corruptly ufed for clod or 
clot. 

Move it fomerimes with a broom, that the feeds 
clog not together. Evelyn. 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome 
extrinfkk matter. 

In working through die bone, the teeth of the 
faw will begin to dog. Sharp's Surgery . 

Clog. n. ft [from the verb.] 

1 • A load ; a weight; any encumbrance 
hung upon -any animaV or thing to hin¬ 
der motion. 

I *m glad at feul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyranny. 

To hang clogs on them. $bakefpeart. 

I did’but prompt the age to quit their dogs* 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. 

Milton's Paradij • Regained. 

As a dog, committed clofe 
For feme offence, by chance breaks loofe. 

And quits his clog} but all in vain. 

He ftii s draws after him his chaih. Hudibres. 

2. An encumbrance; a hindrance % an ob- 
ftru&ion; an impediment. 

Wearinef, of the fieflx is an heavy dog to the 
will. Hooker. 

They *re our clogs, not their oMp j if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley's free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other ftep than rejecting 
the pope's fupremacy, as a clog upon his own power 
and paflions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateft dog and 
obftade to fpeculation. Swift. 

A kind of additional (hoe, worn by 
women to keep them from wet. 

A wooden (hoe. 

In France die peafantry goes barefoot; and the 
middle fert, throughout all that kingdom, makes 
ufe of wooden clogs. Harvey an Confutuptions. 

Clo'gginsss. n.f. [from cloggy.] The 
(late of being clogged. 

Clo'gg y. adj. [frqm clog.] That which 
has the power of clogging up. 

By addiraments of feme fuch naturt, fomegrofler 
and cloggy parts are retained; or elfe much fuoti- 
lized, and otherwife altered. 

Beyle's Hi/lory of Firmnefs . 

CLOISTER, n.f [clav Welfh; claup- 
fcep, Saxon ; defter. Germ, kloofter , 
Dut. clauftro , ltal. cloiftrt , Fr. clau- 

ftrum , Latin.] 

1. A religious retirement; a monaftery ; 
a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecret defer doth he keep 

Thefe virgin fpirits tutiti their marriage-day. 

Davie}. 
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Some felitary elcifter will 1 choofe. 

And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryd. 

How could he have the lei fure and retirednefs 
of the chiptr y to perform thofe a&s of devotion ? 

Atterbury • 

2. A periftyle; a piazza. 

To Clo'istbr. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

. To ihut up in a religious houfe; to con¬ 
fine ; to immure; tp (hut up from the 
world, 

Clcfer thee in fome religious houfe. Shakefp earn 
They have by commandment, though in form 
of courtefy, chfcred us within thefe walls for three 
days. Bacon. 

It was of the king’s firft a£ls to eloper the queen 
dowager in the nunnery of Bermondfey. Bacon• 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need complain if th> deformed are elofered up. 

Rynur's Tragedies . 

Clo'isteral. adj. [from cloifter .] Soli¬ 
tary ; retired ; religioufly red ufe. 

Upon this ground many cldferal men, of great 
• learning and devotion, prefer contemplation before 
a&ion. Wain «* 1 Angler.. 

C L o*i 8TE RED . participial adj • [from chi - 
ft.r.) 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloifters. 

Ere the bat hath flown. 

His clofer'd Sight, there (hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Sbakefpcarc's Macbeth . 

2. Built with periftyles-or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two 
ddfered open courts, one fervlng for the women’s 
fide, and the other for the men. Wot ton s ArchiteB. 

C'Lo'ijjr rbss. n.f [from cloifter .] A nun 
a lady who has vowed religious retire¬ 
ment. 

. Like a clofrefi (he will veiled walk. 

And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine. Shakrfpcarc.* 

Cloke .n.f. See Cloak. 

Clo m b. [pret. of To climb.] * 

Aik to what end they clomb that tedtoue height.. 

Spertfer. 

To Cloom. <v. a. [corrupted from cleans 
ckemian. Sax. which is ftill ufed in fome- 
provinces.] To dofe or ihut with gluti¬ 
nous or vifeous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and doom. 
up the (kirts, all but the door. Mortim. Hofiandry^ 

To CLOSE, v. a . [elefa, Armorick; kluys 
Dutch ; clot 9 Fr. claufus, Lat,]^ 

1. To (hut; to lay together. 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and clos'd mi ne eyes. 

Milton's Paradife L<p. 
When the fad wife has clos'd her hulband’a eyes ;; 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead ? Prior. 

I foon (hall vifit HeQor, and the (hades 
Of my great anceftors. Cepliifa, theu 
Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs* eyes. Pbilipsc 

2. To conclude; to end ; to finifir. 

One frugal fupper did our ftudiea clofe. Dryden. - 
I clofe this with my earned defires that you will 
feriouily confide r your eftate. 

Wake's Preparation for Death.. 
Edward and Henry, now the boa ft offame ; 

And virtuous Alfred, a more (acred name; 

After a life of generous toils endur’d, 

Clos'd thair long gi »ries with a figh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of bafa mankind. 

Pope's Horace. - 

3- To inclofo to confine j to repofite. 

Every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd. % Shabtjpefo., 

4. To join ; to unite iraltares ; to coidba 
lidate fitthres. 

The armourers acrompliJhing the knights, * 
With bufy fiaanmers chjing riv«s »p, Sknkejpean.. 
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There being no winter yet to ehf* tip end unite 
It* pern, and jreftort die earth toll* former com- 

ftiindi* Burnet. 

As loon at any public rupture happen*, it is im¬ 
mediately chfid up by moderation and good offices* 

Addifin an hah* 
AU the traces drawn there are immediately chjtd 
up, as though you wrote them with your finger on 
the furface of a river* tPatti m the MinJ. 

Close, v. *. 

1* To coalefcc j to join its own parts to- 
' get her. 

They, and all that appertained to tjjem, went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth clfed upon 
them. Numbers, xvi. 33. 

In plants, you may try the force of imagination 
upon the lighter motions, 'u upon their clopng and 
•prnihg. _ Bacon. 

2. To Close upen. To agree upon; to 
join in. 

The jealoufy of fuch a defign in us would 
induce France and Holland to defe upon fomc 
meafures between them to our difadvantage. 

'Temple, 

3. To Close with. 1 To come to an 
To Close in with, J agreement with ; 
to comply with; to unite with. 

In tire cowardice make* thee wrong this vir¬ 
tuous gehtlewoman, to chfe with us. 

Sbakcjpeare’s Henry IV. 
It would become hoc better, than to clofe^ 

In terms of inendfhip witb thine enemies. 

Sbakejpeare's yalius Ceefar. 
Thet* was no fscbdetitd in man's underftand- 
tng, but that it woa&rfc# wlfb the evidence. South. 

He took the time when Richard was depos’d. 
And high and low with Juppy Harry dot'd. Dryd . 

Pride is fo un foc i able a rice, that there it no 
elofingwtb it* Collier of b’r'iendjhip. 

This fpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the mi- 
ter; the acid fpirit is more attracted by th* fixed 

* body, and lets go the water, to cloje with the fixed 

-body. Newton's Opticks. 

Such a proof as would have been clefed with 
. certainly af the firft, fhaU be let afide eafily after¬ 
wards. AtUrbury. 

Thefe governors bent all their thoughts and 
applications to cloft in with the people, now the 
ftmngcr party. ^ Swift . 

4. To Close *witb. To grapple with in 
wreflling. 

Closi. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing ihut; without outlet. 

The admirable eftefts of this diftjliation in (hfe, 
which is like the wombs and matrices of fiv ing 
creatures. ^ Bacon. 

2 . A fmall field indofed. 

I have a tree, which grows here In my chfe, 

* That mine own ufe invites me to cut down; 

And fhordy rauft I fell it* SbaJufyeare. 

Certain hedgers dividing a chft, chanced upon a 
great cheft. Cttrexo' % Survey of Cornwall- 

p The manner of (hutting: in this and 
the following fenfc it is pronounced as 
rk. 

The doors of plank were ; their dtje exquifite. 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 

4. The time of (hutting up* 

Inehc dft of night, 

Philomel begin* her heav'niy lay* Dry den. 

g. A grapple in wreflling* 

The ki ng went of purpoft into the North, lay¬ 
ing an open fide unto Perkin to make him come 

* t* the deft, and fo to trip up his beeb, having 
nude fore in Keajr beforehand. . Bacon. 

Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third 
ahk they had made. 

Had not Achilles* leif ftiwd up* Chapman. 

i. Faufe ; conation ; reft ' 

The air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe. 

With thousand cccbocs ftiU prolongs each hfav’nly 
, -• Alihan. 
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At *v*ry chft &e made, th* attending throng 
Replied, and botz the burden of the long. 

Drjdtn's FaUet 

7. A conclofioQ or end. 

Speedy death, 

The ehft of all my miferic* and rite balm* Miltm 
Thro* Syria, Perfia, Greece, (he goes $ 

And takes the Ramans in the chfe. 

Close* adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Shut fait, to ai to leave no part open; 
as, a clofe box, a chfe houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag to be tied dft about, 
ward* die window. Wilkmu 

2. Having no vent; witltout inlet; fee 
private; not to be feen through* 

Nor could his aft? too clef* a vixard wear. 

To Tcape their eye* whom guilt had taug 

fear. Dryden 

3. Confined; ftagnant; without ve 

lion. 

If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows 
and doors; the one maketh the air cloje, and not 
frefh S the other maketh it exceeding unequal 

Bacon" e Natural Htfiory. 

4* Compact; (olid ; denfc ; without in¬ 
ter ftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubftance of the earth is of Si 
uniform mafs, cloje and coropaft. Burnet"t Theory 
The golden globe being put into a prefs, which 
was driven by the extreme force of ferews, the 
water made itfclf way thro’ the pores of that very 
chfe metal* Locke 

[$. Vifcous; glutinous ; not volatile. 

This oil, which fiourifite* the lamp, is ft 
of fo clofe and tenacious a fubftance, that 
(lowly evaporate. Wilkins. 

6 . Concile; brief; com prefled; * without 
exuberance or digreflion. 

You lay your thoughts io chfe together 
were they chfer, they would be crowded, and even 
a due connection would be wan ring. Dryd. Juv 
Where the original ia cloje , no verfion can reach 
it in the fame coropafi. Dryden. 

Read thefe inftrudive leaves, in which confpire 
Frefnoy'a cloje art, and Dry den’s native fire. Pope. 

7. Joined without any intervening diftancc 
or fpace, whether of time or place. 

Was I a man bred great a* Rome herielf. 

Equal to all her title* * that could ft and 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 
As ftrong as he doth heav’n! Ben Jenjbn, 

We mu ft lay afide that laty and fallacious 
method of cenfurtng by the lump, and snuft bring 
things cloje to the teft of true or falfe* 

Burnet's Tbefy 

Plant the fprbig crocufc* clofe to a wall. I 
* Where'er my name I find. 

Some dire misfortune fallow* cloje behind. 

8. Approaching nearly; joined 01 
another. 1 

Now fir we Me about thi* taper here, 

And call in queftioo our necelfiries* Sbaktfpaare. 

9. Narrow; as, a clofe alley. 
id. Admitting (mall diflance* 

Short crooked fword* in chfer fight they v 

Dryden, 

11. Undifcovcred ; without any token by 
which one may be found. 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. 

In the name of Jading! lie you there. Sbakcjp, 

12. Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 

A cloje intent atlaft t6 (hew me grace. Spenfer . 
Some fpagylifts, that keep their btft tilings clofe, 
will do more to vindicate their art, or oppole their 
antagonists, than to gratify the curious, or benefit 
mankind. * BgyU. 

13. Having the quality of (ecrecy ; trufty. 

Cooftant you arc. 

But yet a woman ; and Iw fecrefy. 

No lidy chfer, Sbakefptare « 


are* 

evia- 




14. Having an appearance of concealment) 

cloudy; fly. 

That cloje afpeft of hi* 

Does (hew the mood of a much troubled bread. 

- * Sbakefpe 

15. Without wandering; without dev 

tion; attentive. 

I dtfeovered no way to keep our thought! cloje to 
their bufinefs, but, by frequent attention, ge tt in g 
the habit of attention. Locke. 

16. Full to the point; home. 

I am engaging in a large difpute, where the argu¬ 
ments are not like to reach chft on cither fide. Dryd. 

17. Retired; folitary. 

He kept himfelf chfe becaufc of Saul. Chronicles. 

18. Secluded from communication; as, a 

chfe prifoner* 

19. Applied to the weather, dark; cloudy; 
not clear* 

lose. ad<v. It has the fame meanings 
with clofe ly , and is not always eafil/ 
diflinguifiied from the adjective. 

Nearly ; denfely ; fecredy. 

He hn deep 

Difturb’d not, waiting ehft the approach of monu 

Behind her death 

Chfe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his purple horfc. MJtjm. 

2. It is ufed (bmetimes adverbially by it- 
felf, but more frequently in compofitioo* 
As, 

LOsa-BANDED* & 4 j. In clofe order; 
thick ranged; or fccrctly leagued,.which 
feems rather the meaning in this paf- 
fogc. 

Nor in the houfe, which chamber arobnftie* 
Clojt-bandtd , durft Attack me. Milton* 

los e-bod i ed* adj. Made to fit the body 
exactly* 

If any clergy ihall appear in any clofe-bcdied coat, 
«hey (hall be fu (pended. Ay fife's Paragon. 

Close-handed, etdj. Covetous. 

Galba wa* very clfe-bemded : I have not read 
much of hi* liberalities. Arbntbnot an Corns* 

Close-pent. adj. Shut clofe; without 
vent. 

Then in (bine cloft-pent room it crept along. 
And, fmould'ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryd* 

Clo'sely. adv* [from chfe."] 

1. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture Into a crucible deftly lured, 

Boyle • 

2. Without much fpace interveniug ; 
nearly. 

Follow jFIuellen chjdy at the heels. Sbahjptare* 

3. Attentively. 

If we look more ctofely, we (hall find 
loft have the feeds of judgment In their mind* 

« Fopo* 

4. Secretly; filly* 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fert (bme chjdy 
ito the village, an the dark of the night. 

Carcw's Survey cf Cornwall* 

5. Without deviation. 

I hone I have tranftatsd dofdy mough, and given 
them the dune turn of vcr(e which they had in th* 
original. Dryden. 

Clouse ness* n . f . [from r/^.] 

. The fbte of being (hut j or, the qua* 
lity of admitting to be (hut without in¬ 
let or outlet.. 

In drums, thr ebftiuft round about that prefer- 
veth the fouud, maketh the noife come forth of 
the drum-hole more loud than if you (hould ftrikft 
upon the like (kin extended in the open air. 

Macon's Natural H jkry. 

2* Narrow- 
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а. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs# ' 

3. Want of air, or ventilation, 

I took my leave, being half-ftifled by the clofe- 
tiefs of the room. Swtfi. 

4. Compaftnefs; folidity. 

How could particles, fowidely difperfed, combine 
into that clofeuefs of . xture ? Bentley. 

The bade ot the fplrtt to put forth and the cl*fe~ 
wj* of the bark, caufe prickles In boughs. 

Bacon't Natural Hiflory. 

5. Reclufenefs; folitude ; retirement. 

1 thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To clofemfs, and the bettering of my mind, Shak. 

б . Secrecy; privacy. 

To his confederates he was conftant and juft, 
hut not open. Such was his enquiry, and fuch his 
ckfafs f as they ftood in the light towards him, 
and he ftood in foe dark towards them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
A journey of much adventure had been not com¬ 
municated with any of his majefty’s counfcUon, 
being carried with great elofenefs, iiker a bufioefs of 
lovethan ftate. Wmm ». 

t sot agtlnft the piercing judgment of 
j cor foe extreme caution or clofeaeft of 

• B+roa’s Ejjdys. 

This prince was fo very refereed, that he would 
Impart his fecrets to no body: whereupon this 
clojenefs did a little perUh hit underft.tnding, 

CciTur of Friendjbip. 

7» Covetoulnefo ; fly avarice. 

Iru« judged, that whik he could keep his po¬ 
verty a fecret, he Aould not feel it s he improved 
this thought Into an aftegation of efyenefs andco- 
wtoufnefi. Add fern's Speaasor. 

«• Connection ; depend incc- 

Tbe aftions and proceedings of wife men run in 
greater ckfemfs and coherence with one another, 
than thus to drive at a cafual iflue, brought under 
no forccaft or defign. South, 

Clo set. n. f. [from rlofij] A £nifher ; 
a concluder. 

Clowest00l. *. f [clofi and /<*/.] A 
chamber implement. 

A pcftlc for his truncheon, ted foe ran 5 
And his high helmet was a pan. Garth, 

Clo'set. n.f. [from chfcl\ 

I« A final 1 room of privacy and retirement. 

- The taper bumeth in your ctofy. Shakefpeare. 

He would make a ftep into his clofet, and after a 
Aort prayer he was gone. Watt on. 

a. A private repofitory of curiofities and 
valuable things. * 

He fliould have made hlmfelf a key, wherewith 
to open the clofet of Minerva, where foofe fair 
treafurts are to be found in all abundance, 

_ Drydeu i Dufrtfnoy. 

He form Acs her c/c/tt firft, and fills 

The crowded (helves with rarities of (hells. 
tr c* * Drydens Tahiti, 

Yo Clo set. ns. a. [from the noun.] 

!• To Ihut np, or conceal, in a clofet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once fpiead, as in an »rn, 

Poth clofet up Itlclf* Herbert. 

2. To take into a clofet for a fecret inter- 
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3. The parts inclofing ; inclofure. 

O thou bloody prifon! 

Within the guilty clojure of thy wails 

Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. 

Shakefpeare, 

4, Conclufion ; end. Not in ufe. 

| We 11 hand in hand all headlong call us down. 
And make a mutual clofure of our houfe. Sbakefp. 

CLOT. n.f. [probably, at iirfl, the fame 

with clod, but now always applied to 

different ufes; or rather klotu, Dutch, 

a mafs. ] Concretion j coagulation ; 
grume. 

The white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth 
bake foe egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 

. . Bacon. 

The opening ltfelf was ftopt with a clot of gru- 
raous blood, Wijcman i Surgery. 

ro Clot. *v. n . [from the noun; or from 
klotteren , Dutch.] 

1. To form dot?, or clods; to hang toge¬ 
ther. 

Huge unwieldy bones, lading remains 
Of that gigantick race; which, as he break* 

Th tclotted glebe, foe plowman haply finds. Philips, 
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*• To invert with garments; to cover with 
drefs, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Neva Zembla having lived In 
Denmark, where he was cla bed, took the firft op¬ 
portunity of making his efcapc into nafcfdncfs. 

, Addifins FrCl bolder, 

I be Britons, in Cwfar’s time, painted their bo¬ 
dies, and clothed thciu/clvcs with the (kins of bcaftn 

With fuperior boon may your rich foil Sw ^ U 
Exuberant nature’s better Ueflings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe. 

And be fo' exhauftlcfs granary of a world. Yhondon, 

^ jo adorn with drefs* - 

We clothe and adorn our bodies: inderd, too 
much time we beftow upon that. Our fouls alfo 
are to be clothed with holy habits, and adorned 
w.th good Work*. o, Crtatjotim 

Embroider d purple clothes the golden beds. 

~ ... Pope's Statius, 

To mveft, as with clothes. 

I put on righteoufnefs, and it clothed me. Jib, 
Haft thou clothed hia neck with thunder f Job, 
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view. 

About this time began foe prqjefl of clofetbg, 
. w " erc the principal gentlemen of the kingdom were 
privately catechifed by his Majefty. Swift. 

Closh. n.f. A diftemper in the feet of 
cattle ; called alfo the found#. Di&. 

Closure, u. f. [from clofef\ 

I, The a& of mntting up. 

The chink was carefully clofed up: upon which 
tlofurt there appeared not any change. 

Beylfg spring of the Air. 

%. That by which any thing is doled or fhat. 

I admire yeur fend jug your laft to roe quite open. 
Without a foal, wafer, or any tUfurs whatever. 

ftp* to Svtj/ J. 


* blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, 
plotted. p hi nps. 

3. To become grofs. , 

CLOTH, n. f. plural cloths or clothes. 
[da$, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or covering, 

whether of animal or vegetable fub- 
rtance. 

A coftly cloth of gold. Drayton. 

The Spaniards boy their linen chtbt in that 
kmedom. Wr. 

2. The piece of linen fpread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Nsevius, every error pa ft; 

The tnufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pnpe. 

The canvafc on which pictures are ae- 
lineated. 

I anfwer you right painted cloth,'from whence 
you have ftudied your queftions. Sbakefpeare. 

Who fean a feotence, or an old man's faw, 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept In awr« Sbaif/tu 
This idea,- which wt may call the goddefi of 
painting and of fculptare, defeends upon the.mar- 
hle and the cloth, and becomes the original of thefe 

ar ^* Dry da,. 

4. Any texture put to a particular ufe. 

The king ftood up under his club of ftate, took, 
the fwoed from foe prote&or, and dubbed the Lorf 
Mayor of London knight. Sir John Hayward. 

I’ll make the very green cloth to look blue./ 
n . £e * Jknfort. 

Drefs; raiment. 

1**1 n f*5 r ^iftruft my God for cktb and bread. 
While lilies flouri A, and the raven’s fed. Quarles. 

. Cloth, taken abfolutely, commonly 

means a texture of wool. 

7 * the plural, Drefs; habit; garment; 
verture ; veftments: including whatever 
covering is worn on the body. In this 
fenfe always clothes , pronounced clo’t. 

He with him brought Fryene, rich arra\*d 
In Claribcllae’s clothes. Spt-fer, 

Take up theft clothes here quickly : earry them 
to the laundrefs in Datchet-mcad. Skttkefteert. 

. Strength grows morn from foe wajmth oi oxer- 
cifes than of cloatls. . Yomple. 

8. The covering of a bed. 

Coxing on her midnight foes. 

She turn’d each way. her frighted head. 

Then funk it deep beneath foe clothes. Prior. 

*Vo Clothe# *v.&. pret. I clathed, or clad ; 

particip. clothed, or cbd. [from cloth.\ 
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I Will alfo clothe her priefts with falvation. Pfal. 
-Hthoubeeft he; but O howfall*n! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy realm* of light, 

Cktb'd with tranfeendent brightnefe, did'ft outline 
Mynads though bright \ mtQnm 

They lcave the (hady realms of night. 

And, cloth*d in bodies, breathe your upper light. 

r . t , Dry den .. 

Let both ufe the cleared language in which they 

can clothe their thoughts. Watts on the Mind. 

4. To furmfh or provide with clothes. 

Drowfinefs Aall clothe a man with rags. Print.. 

To Clothe, ns. n. To wear clothes. 

Care no more to clothe and eat. Shah. CymbStne,. 

Llo thier. n.f. [from cloth.] A makerr 
of doth. _ 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off* * 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. 

„ Shakefprare's Henry VIIL 
mis commilSioners Aould caufe clothiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. Hayward.. 

They Aall only fpoil the clothier's wool, and begl 
gar foe prefont fpinner;, at beft. 

hiraunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Clo' thing, n.f [from To clothe .1 Drefs 5. 
verture; garments. 

Thy bofom might recriye my yielded fpright. 
And thine with it, in heaven’s pure clothing dreft,, 
Through cleaxsft (kies might take united flight. 

* v l . ■ , ; Fairfax. 

*°tiReread and clothing , and every nccefTary of 

life, entirely depend upon it. Swift. 

Clgthshe'arrr. n.f. [from doth and: 

pear.] One who trims the doth, and 
levels the nap. 

My father is a pa 

X cloth/hearer. Hakewh on Prnideuc*. 

Clo t poll. n.f. [from clot and poll. 1 
!• Thickflcull; blockhead. 

What fays the fellow there. 

^ tT * j - r Shatejpearc. 

2 . Head, in fcorn. \ 

I have font Cloten’s clotpol? down foe ftream. 

In ernbafty to his mother. Sbakefpeare's tymbeline r 

To Clo tter. ns. n. [klotteren, Dutch.] 1 

To concrete; to coagulate 5 to gather 
into lumps. 

■ , h 5'«*»e trembling fire, 

5 hdd nag thro* chttcr'd blood and holy mire. 

Dryden't 

Clo'-, tv. ,Jj. [from clet.] Full of chwlsj: 
concreted 5 full of concretions. 

_ The matter expeaorated is thin, and mast with: 

* bluilh ftreaks. Horsey on Corfu* ftionu. 
Where land is do ty, and a ftawer of rain soak* • 

through, yo« anaj *akt ufo of a mil to break iu 

- 

Mcrthnerm - 
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CLOUD, i*. /. [The derivation it not 

kn6wn. Mtnfbrw derives it from clan do, 
to fliut j Somntr from clad; Cafaubon from 

darknefs ; Skinner from kladdt, 
Dutch, a (pot.] 

1. The dark collection of vapours in the 
air. 

Now are the clouds, that lower'd upon our houfe, 
la the deep bol'om of the ocean buried. 

Sbakefp » Richard 111 . 

As a mi ft iy a multitude of fmall but /olid glo¬ 
bules, which therefore defeend $ do a vapour, and 
therefore a watery cloud, is nothing elfe but a con¬ 
geries of very fmall and concave globules, which 
^therefore afeend, to that height in which they are 
•f equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, till, by fome motion in the air, being 
broken, they defeend in (olid drops ; either fmall, 
as in a mill $ Or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. Crew's Cojmologia. 

Cloud* are .the greateft and rooft considerable of 
all the meteors, as furnishing water and plenty to 
the earth. They confift of very fmall drops of 
water, and are elevated a good diftance above the 
furface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing but a 
mift Hying high in the air, as a mi ft is nothing 
but a cloud here below. Locke. 

How vapours, turn'd to clouds, obfeure the fley ; 
And clouds, diffolv’d, the thirlly ground fupply. 

Rofcemmon. 

The dawn 1 * ©vercaft, the morning low're. 

And heavily in chads brings on the day. Addifoa. 

2. The veins, marks, or /tains, in /tones 
or other bodies. 

3. Any ftate of obfeurity or darknefs. 

Tho* poets may of inspiration boaft. 

Their rage, ill govern'd, in the clouds is loft. Weller. 

How can 1 fee the brave and young 
Fall in the cloud of war, and fell unlung ? Addijon. 

j. Any thing that (preads wide; as a crowd, 
a multitude. 

The objeAion comes to no moi€ than this, that, 
amongft a dead of witneifes, there was one of no 
very good reputation. Aitirbury. 

T.0 Cloud. v. A. [from the noun.] 

s. To darken with clouds; to cover with 

■ clouds; to obfeure. 

2. To make of fullen and gloomy ap¬ 
pearance. 

Be not di /hearten'd then, nor cloud thofe looks. 
That wont to be more cheerful and ferene. Milton. 

What fullen fury clouds his fcomful brow! Pope. 

3. To obfeure ; to make lefs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and 
darken the cieareft truths, no man could roif* his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 

4. To variegate with daik veins. 

The hand'e fraooth and plain. 

Made of the chudcd olive’s eafy grain. Pop*. 

Cloud . v. n. To grow cloudy ; to grow 
dark with clouds. 

Clo'ud berry. n.f. [from cloud and 
ry; chametmorus.] Tne name of a plant, 
called alfo knotberry. * * Miller. 

Cto'u dcapt. adj. [from cloud and crip.] 
Topped with clouds.; touching the clouds. 

The eloudeapt tower?, the gorgeous palaces. 

The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf. 

Yea, all which it inherits, (hall diflolve. Sbakcfp 

Cloud comic'll inc. adj. [A word form¬ 
ed in imitation of M<p*\nytp rue, ill under- 
flood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were luppofed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, (echo'd from th’ affrighted {host j 
With loud refemWancc of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of clmdctmpelUttg Jove. Waller. 

Supplicating move 

Tkj juft complaint 10 chadcompdling Jove# Dryd, 
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Clo'udilt. eedv. [from 

1. With clouds; darkly. 

2. Obfcurely 3 not perfpicuoufly. 

Some had rather have good difeipline delivered 
plainly, by way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped 
in allegories. Spenjer. 

He was commanded to write lb cloudily by Cor- 
nutut • Dryden. 

Clo'udiness. n.f. [from cloudy.] 

1. The date of being covered with clouds; 
darknefs. 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of ftorm, and elouditteft. Sbakefp. 

The fituation of this iiland expofet it to a con¬ 
tinual cloudinefs , which in the fummer renders the 
air colder, and in the winter warm. 

Harvey on Confnmpehns. 

2. Want of brightnels. 

1 faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer 
by lying in a cold liquor ; wherein, he affirmed, 
tha: upon keeping it longer, the ftone would lofe 
more of its cloudinefs. Boyle. 

Clo'udless. adj. [from cloud. 1 Without 
. clouds; clear; unclouded; bright; lu¬ 
minous ; lightfome; pure ; undarkened. 

This Partridge foon /hall view in cloudlefs Ikies, 
When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes. Pope. 

How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent 
of /pace, a naked eye in a cloudlefs night may give 
us fome faint glimpfe. M 

Clo'udy. adj . [from cloud.] 

1. Covered with clouds; obfeured with 
clouds ; con filling of clouds. 

As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar defeended, and ftood at the door. Exodus. 

2. Dark; obfeure; not intelligible. 

If you content yourfelf frequently with words 
inftead of ideas, or with cloudy and confuted no¬ 
tions of things, bow impenetrable will that dark¬ 
nefs be I Watts on tbe Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look; not open, nor cheer- 
fuL 

So my ftorm-beaten heart like wife is cheer'd 
With that fun-ihine, when cloudy looks are.clear'd. 

Spenjer. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the (hade of death, 
Whofe bright outlining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath In eternal darknefs folded up. Sbakejpeart. 

4. Marked with fpots or veins. 

5. Not bright, wanting luflre. 

1 faw a cloudy diamond. Boyle. 

Clove, n.f. [the preterite of chaw.] See 
Ta Cleave. 

Gyon’s angry blado fo fterce did pity 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan /hone. 

That quite it clove his plumed ere ft in tway. 

Fairy JQueen. 

CLOVE, is. f. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the 
fimilitude of a clove to a nail. ] 

1. A valuable fpice brought from Ternate 
in the Eaft Indies. It is the fruit or 
feed of 2 very large tree. % . 

Clove feems to be the rudiment or beginning of 
a fruit growing upon clove-trees. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

z. Some of the parts into which garllck 
feparates, when the outer flein is torn 
oft. [In this fenfe it is derived from 

clove, the preterite of cleave.] 

'Tis mortal lin an onion to devour; 

Each clove ol garlick is a facred power. Tatis Juv. 

Clovi-c illy plows a. n. f. [from its 

frnelling like cloves. ] 

This genus may jbe divided into three clafTes t 
1. The clove-gilt y flower, or carnation. %. The 
pink. 3. The fweet William. The carnation, 
or clove-gillyflower, are diftingui/hed into fonr 
-defies. The firft, called flakes, having two co¬ 
lours only, and their ftripet large, go 
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through die leaves. Tbe feeond, called btsarsf 
have flowers /biped or variegated with three or 
four different colours. The third are plquettas | 
thefe flowers have always a white ground, and arc 
fpotted with fcarlot, red, purple, or other colours. 
Tha fourth are called painted ladies 1 thefe have 
their petals of a red or purple colour on the up¬ 
per fide, and are white underneath. Of each of 
thefe clafles there are numerous varieties. The 
true clove-gillyflower has been long in ofe for mak¬ 
ing a cordial fyrup. There ate two or three va¬ 
rieties commonly brought to the markets, which 
differ greatly in goodnefs ; fome having very little 
{cent, when compared with the true fort. Miller. 

Clo'ven. part. fret, [from cleave. ] See 

To CLEAVE. 

There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes 
Among your cloven army. Sbakejpeare. 

Now heap'd high 

The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. Waller. 

A chap-fallen beater, loofely banging by 
The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryden • 

Clo've h-foot e d. 7 adj . [cloven and foot, 

Clo'ven-hoofed. 3 or b—f] Having 
the foot divided into two parts ; not« 
round hoof; bifulcous. 

There are the bifulcous or ehven-boofed j as u« 
melt and beavers. Brown's Vulgar Errouxr. 

The cloven-footed fiend is bani/h'd from us. 

Dryden . 

Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and 
cloven footed, frequent the waters. Ray on tbe Great. 

CLO'VER. \ n 'f' [ morg properfy 

Clo'ver-crass. 3 clover 1 clxpep,Sax.J 

1. A fpecies of trefoil. 

The even mead, that erft brought fweedy forth 
The freckled cowflip, bumet, and green ckvtr. 

Sbakfpeare 

Nature fttall provide 

Green graft and fatt'ning clover for their fare. 

Dryden • 

Clover Improve! land, by the great quantity of 
cattle it maintains. Mortimer's Hufbaudry • 

My Blouielinda is the blitheft lafs, 

Than primrofe fweerer, or the clover-graft. Cay • 

2. To live in Clover, is to live Iuxuri- 
oufly; clover being extremely delicious 
and fattening to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover /pent? 

Ogle. 

Clo'verid. adj. [from clover.] Covered 
with clover. 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro* the clover' d vale. 

Tbemfin, 

Clough, n.f [clonxh, Saxon.] The 
cleft of a hill; a cliff. In compofition t 
a hilly place. 

Clough, m. f [In commerce.] An al¬ 
lowance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the fcale that 
the commodity may hold out weight 
when fold by retail. 

CLOUT. n. f [clut, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean ufe. 

His garment nought but many rigged clouts. 
With thorns together pinn'd, and patched was. 

Spenfer • 

A clout upon that head. 

Where fate tht diadem ftood. Sbakfpeare. 

In pow'r of fpittle and 3 clout , 

Whene'er he plcafe, to blot it out. Swift. 

2. A patch on a ihoe or coat. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
which archers foot. 

He drew a good bow) be /hot a fine /hoot) he 
would have clapt in the clout at twelve /core. Sbak. 

4. An iron plate to keep an axlc-Ucc from 
wearing. 
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To Clout* nt. a . [from the noun.} 

1. To patch; to mend coarfeiy. 

I thought he flepr, and put 
My chared hi ogues from oft' my feet, whole rudenef 
Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. Sbakdpcsre. 

T! dull Twain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted (boon. Milton. 

2. To cover with a cloth. 

Milk fame unhappy ewe, 

Who<e dented leg her hurt doth (hew. Spenfer. 

3. To join awkwardly or coarfeiy toge¬ 
ther. 

Many (ententes of one meaning domed up toge- 

Ajcbawt. 

Clo'uted. participial adj. Congealed ; 
coagulated: corruptly ufed for clotted. 

I've fcen her flam the clouted cream. 

And prefr from fpongy curds the milky dream. Gay. 

Clo iiTERiY, adj. [probably by corrup¬ 
tion from louterlyj] Clumfy ; awkward : 
as, a elouterly fellow. 

The (ingle wheel plough is a very elouterly fort. 
_ r . ^ Mortimer '1 Husbandry. 

CLOWN, n.f. [imagined by Skinner and 
Junius to be contracted from colonus. It 
lecms rather a Saxon word, corrupted 
from Itrwn ; loen, Dut. A word nearly of 
the fame import.] 

1* A ruftick; a country fellow; a churl. 

, came with all his clowns, horfed upon cart- 

J ad “- / . Sidney. 

’ a ^ 3, ^’ rous » rude, ungovem’d crew. 
With furious hade to the loud fummons flew* 

z, A coarfe, ill-bred man. ** 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a down. Sped. 

A country (quire, reprefented with no other vice 

but that of being a down, and having the provin- 
cial accent. 5™y>. 

Clownery, n. f. [from eltnwn.] 111- 

breeding; churlifhuefs ; rudenefs: bru¬ 
tality. 

The fool ’ s c ooccit had bach ilvwncrj and ill- 

future* J 1 rirt 

^ ^ L &pr**gc* 

Clownish, adj. [from ./«.] 

1. Coniifting of ruiticka or clowns. 

Young Silvia beat, her and cri, al« ;I 

For fuccour from the t/mjj iwighbouihood. 

2. Coarfj ; rough; nigged. ^ 

But with hli ctwnj/b hand* their tnwfcr wings 
He bru/heth oft f 

3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 

What if we eflay’d to fte4 
The downifi fool out of your fathers court } 

4. Clumfy; ungainly. Sbakefpeare. 

With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 

* he downijb mimkk traverf s the ftage. Prior. 

Clownishly. ad<u. [from clownijb .] 

Coarfeiy ; rudely; brutally. 

Clo wni5 h nbss. n.f [from clvwnijhA 

1. Kunicity; coarfenefs; unpoiiftied rude¬ 
nefs. 

*"■* Dori ; ck h» ™ incomparable 

fweetnefs m u downljbntfs. DrvA~ 

lithe boy Ihould n it tnake legs very gracefully, 

“It wtlch ** tor? f 

2. Incivility ; brutality. " '* 

Clowk-s Mustaid.;./ An herb. DU7. 

i» V ’ a ‘ i emleuer > Fr- to nail up ; 
to flop up. * r » 

J. To latiate ; to fate; to fill beyond de- 

° f ^ eU ; ,0 fiil t0 loathing. 

Vol” 8 ! e fp “ ch “ *““* oot p y- 
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rede*, though he were very imratlent of long de- 
hberations. * Sidney. 

vcr T creed of Athanaflui, and that facred 
■hymn of glory, are reckoned as foperfluitie., which 
we mu ft in any cafe pare away, left we cloy God 
with too much ferviee. Hooker. 

Who car cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feaft > Sbakefpeare. 

Continually vary-ng the fame fenfe, and taking 
up what he had more than enough inculcated be¬ 
fore, he fometirnes cloys his readers in fie ad of fa- 

thC . m ’ Dryden. 

Whofe -little (tore her well taught mind dor: 
pleafe, 

Norpinch’d with want, nor cloy'd with wanton eafe. 

f * Rofcotnmon. 

Intemperance In earing and drinking, inftead of 
delighting and folk Tying nature, doth but load and 

cJ V\ , , nilotfon. 

Settle, cloy'd wfth cuftard and with praife. 

Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days. Popu 
2. It fee ms to have, in the following paf- 

fage, another fenfe; perhaps to lb-ike 
the beak together. 

His royal bird , 

Prunes the immortal wing, and days his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. ^ _ Sbaktb tare. 
To nail up guns, by ftriking a lpike 
into the touch-hole. 

Clo yless. adj. [from c/oy.] That of 
which too much cannot be had; that 
which cannot caufe fatiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with dcylejs fauce his appetite. Shakcfp. 

Clo yment, n. f. [from rfey.] Satiety; 
repletion beyond appetite. 

Alas! their love may be called appetite i 
No motion of the liver, but the palate. 

That fufters forfeit, doyment , and revolt. Sbakffp. 

CLUB. n.f. [from chvppa , Welfli; kluppel, 
Dutch.] 

1. A heavy (tick ; a fiaff intended for of¬ 
fence. 

He ftrove his combred elnb to quit 
Out of the earth. Spenfir's Fairy Queer. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher (lew him 
With the ftroke of a dob. Hayward. 

Arm d with a knotty dub another came. Dryd. 

2. The name of one of the Arifs of cards. 

The clubs black tyrant firft her viftim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and barb’rous pride. 

r o , P$pt. 

. [rrom cleopan, to divide. Skinner .] 

The (hot or dividend 'of a reckoning, 

paid by the company in juft propor¬ 
tions. 

A fuddling couple fold ale : their humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor : they laid 
down their dub, and this they called forcing a 
** ^ L'Efirapge. 

4. An alfembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions. 

What right has any man to meet in factious 
etubs to vilify the government? Dryd. Medal. Ded. 

5. Concurrence; contribution; joint charge. 

\ . ■ * hound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho* got b’ implicite generation. 

And general dub of all the nation. Hudibras. 

To Club. <u. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To contribute to a common expence 
m fettled proportions. 

2. To join to one efFett; to contribute fe- 
parare powers to one end. 

8 Iu ^ cr *toros, tumbling in the ft ream 
Of fancy, madly met, and dubb'd into a dream. 

u Dryden . 

every part of the body ieemi to dub and contri¬ 
bute to the feed; elfe why Ihould parents, born 
brind or deaf, fometimes generate children with the 
&me imperf<4tio*j ? 
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Let fogar, wine, and cream together dub. 

To make that gentle viand, fyllabub. . King: 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Clubb'd for a feather to his hat. Swift. 

To Club. *u. a m To pay to a common 
reckoning. 

Plums aid director*, Shy lock and his iVife, * 
Will dubthtir tefters now to rake your life. Pope . 

Fibres being diftinft, and impregnated by mf- 
tintt fpints, how Ihould they club their particular 
mfo.mauons into a common idea ? 

Collier on Thought ■ 

Club he a ded. adj. \club and head. ] 
Having a thick head. 

Small dubbeaded anterinar. Dirham • 

Clubla w. n.f. [r/r/^and /m] Regula¬ 
tion by force ; the law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifoment feem tu 
have recourfe to the laudable method of dub/aw , 
when they find all other means for enforcing the 
abfurdity of their opinions to be inefte&ual. 

^ jlddifont Freeholder0 

Clu broom, n. f. [club and room.] Tho 
room in which a clnb or company af* 
fembles. 

Thele ladies refolved to give the pifrures of 
their deceafcd hufoandf to the clubroom. 

jfddifon's Spectator. 

To Cluck. *v. n. [ cloccian , Welfli; clock at , 

Armorick; cloccan,Sax.; klocken, Dut.] 
To call chickens, as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no focond brood, 
Hasr/*r*w thee to the wars. Sbakefp. Coridanus. 

Puddings, though hatched by a hen, if foe 
brings them to a river, in they go, though the 
hen ducks and calls to keep them out. 

Ray on the Creation . 

Clump, n.f. [formed from lump.] 

1. A (hapclefa piece of wood, or other 
matter, nearly equal in its dimen (ions. 

2. A duller of trees ; a tuft of trees or 
ihrubs; anciently a plump. 

Clumps, n.f A numbfculi. Skinner. 
CiyU Msi ly. adv. [from clumfy Awk¬ 
wardly ; without readinefe; without nim* 
blenefs; without grace. 

He walk* very dumfdy and ridiculoufly. 

R*J on the Creation, 
This lofty humour it clumftly and inartificially 

managed, when afietted. Collier on Pride f ■ 

Clumsiness, n.f. [from clumfy .] Awk-' 
wardnefs ; ungainlinefs; want of readi- 
nefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing t» 
dumfintjs am! ignorance, which either wants proper 
tools, or fldll to ufc them. Collier on Fame, 

CLUMSY, adj. [This word, omitted in 
the other etymologifts, is rightly derived 
by Bailey from lompfch , Dutch, ftupid. 





ward; heavy; artlefs; unhandy, .....,,- 

out dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is 

ufed either of perious, or a&ions, or 
things. 

The matter du£K!e and (equadous, apt to be 
moulded into fgch foapes and machines, even by 
dtwfy fingers. 

_, ® 1 ** lhou *" d*"b verfe^ unlick’d, unpointed. 
Haft foamefully defy’d. Dryden . 

That clumfy outfide of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift. 

Clung. The preterite and participle of 

cling. 

Clung, adj. [clunju, Sax.] Wafted with 
leannefs; ftrunk up with cold. 

Uu r* 
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ToClv n&. v.n. [clingan, Sax.] To dry 
as wood docs* when it is laid up after 
it is cut. SeeToCLiNO. 

CLUSTER. n.f. [clyyrep, Sax. klifier, 
Dutch.] 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
fame kind growing or joined together. 

Grapes will continue frefii and moift all winter, 
if you hang them clufier by clufier in the roof of a 
warm room. Bacon. 

A fwelling knot is rais'd ; 

Whence, in Ihort fp&cc, itfelf the clufier {hows, 

And from earth’s moiHure, mixt with fun-beams, 
grows. Dtnbem. 

The falinc corpufcles of one liquor do virkmfly 
aft upon the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to 
make many of them afiociate into a clufier, whereby 

. two tranfparent liquors may compote a coloured 
one. JNacton. 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led. 

The curling vine her fwelling clufters fpread. Pope. 

2. A number of animals gathered toge¬ 
ther. 

As beas 

Poor forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clufters. Milter's Paradife Left. 

Therewith theirdafping feet together dung. 
And a long clufier from the laurel hung. Drydcn. 

3. A body of people collected; ufed in 
contempt. 

We lov’d him ; but like beads. 

And coward cobles, gave way to your clufters. 
Who did hoot him out o’ th* city. Sbakcfptare. 

. ■ My friend taok his ftation among a clufier of 
mob, who were making tbe’mfelves merry with 
their betters. Addifort. 

To Cluster. *v. n. [from the noun.] 
To grow in bunches; to gather into 
bunches 5 to congregate. 

Forth f. iurilh’d thick the cluftering vine. Milton. 
Great father Bacchus, to my fong repair; 

For cluftering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dry den. 

Or from the foreft falls the clufitr d fnow. 
Myriads of gems. ‘Tbomfon't Winter . 

T9 Cluster. *v. a. Tocolleft any thing 
into bodies. 

Cluster crape, n.f. [from clufier and 

grape.] 

The fmal! black grape is by fome called the 
currant, or clufier graft ; which I reckon the for¬ 
warded of the black fort. Mortimer's Hujbandry . 

Clustery, adj. [from clufier .] Growing 
in clufters. 

To CLUTCH, v. a. [of uncertain etymo¬ 

logy-] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to 

grafp. ~. 

Js this a dagger I fee before me. 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, letm t dutch 
thee. . Sbakefpeare • 

They, 

Like moles within os, heave and caft about j 
And, till they foot and clutch their prey. 

They never cool. Herbert• 

2. To comprize ; to grafp. 

A man may fee the poles together in his head, 
and clutch the whole globe at one inteileftua! grafp. 

Collier on *1bought. 

3. To contract; to double the hand, fo as 
to feize and hold faft. 

Not that 1 have the power to dutch my hand, 
When Ms fair angels would falute my palm. 

Sbakefpeare's King Jo bn. 

Clutch, n.f. [from the verb;] 

I. The gripe ; grafp; feiznre. 
a. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the 
talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fait into 
the clutches of a cat* L Efironge. 
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3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and 
cruelty. 

Your greedy (Wring to devour. 

Before ’twas in your clutches pow’r. Jludibras. 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 

’Giinft thofc who have us in their elutebeu Hudib. 

I mud have great leifurc, and littla care of my- 
felf, if I ever more come near the clutches of fuph a 
giant. Stillingfitel. 

CLUTTER, n.f. [See Clatter.] A 
noife; a buftle; a bufy tumult; a hur¬ 
ry ; a clamour. A low word. 

He faw what a clutter there was with huge, 
over-grown pots, pans, and fpits. L'Efirange. 

The fav’rite child, that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humourfomc, and makes great clutter » 

TiU he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter t 

Why ever in*thefc raging fits ? Swift. 

ToClu'tter. •v.n . [from the noun.] To 
make a noife, or buftle. 

Cly'bter. n.f. An injeftion 

into the anus. 

if nature relieves by a diarrhcea, without finking 
the drength of the patient, it it not to be dopf, 
but promoted gently by emollient clyfiers. Arbutb. 

To CO ACE'RVATE. <v. a. [ coacervo , 
Latin.] To heap up together. 

The collocation of the fpirits in bodies, whe¬ 
ther the fpirits be coacervate or diftufed. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Coacerva'tion. n.f. [from coaccrvate.] 
The aft of heaping, or ftate of being 
heaped, together. 

The fixing of it is the equal fpreading of the 
tangible parts, gnd the clofe coaccrvatiou of them. 

Bacon's Natural Hfiery. 

COACH n. f [coche, Fr. Aotcscy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle 
is faid to have been invented. Minjke t w .] 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftin- 
guHhcd from a chariot by having feats 
fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended for her in a coach , to carry 
her abroad to fee fome fports. Sidney . 

A better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. P#** 

Suppofe that laft week my coach was within 
an inch of overturning in a fmooth even way, 
and drawn by very gentle horfes. S%oift. 

To Coach. <v. a. [from the noun.] To 
carry in a coach. 

The needy poet dicks to all he meet?. 

Coach'd, carted, trod upon ; now loofe, now fad. 
And carry'd off in fome dog’s tail at lad. Pofe. 

Coach-box. n.f. [coach and lox.^j The 

feat on which the driver of the coach 

fits. 

Her father had two coachmen: when one was 
in the coachbox , if the coach fwung but the lead 

to one fide, die ufed to {brick. 

Arbutknot's Hfiery of John Bull. 

Coach-hire. n. f. Money paid for the 
ufe of a hired coach. 

You exclaim as loud as thofe that praiie, 

For feraps and coach-hire , a young noble’s plays. 

Drydcn. 

My expcnccs in ceacb-birs make no fmall ar¬ 
ticle. Spedator. 

Coach-house, n.f [coach and boufe.] 
The honfe in which the coach is kept 
from the weather. 

Let him lie in the ftahlc or the ctacb-beufe. 

Swift. 

Coach-maker, n.f. [coach and maker.] 
The artificer whofe trade is to make 
coaches. 
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Her chariot it an empty hag el-nut, % 

Made by the joyner Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies coach- makers. Shah. 

Take care of your wheels : get a new fet 
bought, and probably the coach-maker vtMi confidcr 
you. Swift. 

Coach-man. n.f. [coach and mart.] The 

driver of a coach. 

Thy nags, the leaned things alive. 

So very hard thou lov’d to drive 5 
1 heard thy anxious coachman fay. 

It cod thee more in whips than hay. Pri'r « 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive 
her chariot near the body of her king. South. 

To COA'CT. *v . n . [from con and 
To aft together; to aft in concert. Not 
ufed. 

But if I tell how thefe two did coaff. 

Shall I not lye in publi filing a truth ? SkaJtefp. 

Coa'ct ion. n.f. [coaBus, Lat.] Com- 
pulfion ; force, either reftraining or im¬ 
pelling. 

It had the paflions in perfeft fubjeftion; and 
though its command over them was perfuafive 
and political, yet it had the force of Coadim, and 
defpotical. South* 

Coa'ct i ve. adj. [from coaB.] 

1. Having the force of reftraining or im¬ 
pelling ; compulfory ; reftriftivc. 

The Levitical priefts, in the old law, never arro¬ 
gated unto themfclves any temporal or ccadii/e 
power. Raleigh• 

2. Aft mg in concurrence. Obfolete. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou ccadive art. Shakefp. 

Coadju'ment. n.f. [from aw and adju - 
mentum , Lat.] Mutual ailiitancc. DiB*. 
Coadju't ant. n.f. [from con and adjuio, 
Lat.] Helping; operating. 

Thracius coadjutaut , and the roar 
Of fierce Euroclydon. Philips • 

Coadju'tor. n.f. [from con and adjutor, 

Lat.] 

1. A fellow-helper; an aftiftant; an alio- 
ciate; one engaged in the alliftance of 
another. 

1 fiiould not fucceed in a projeft, whereof 1 have 
had no hint from my predeceffors the povts, or 
their fecondt or coadjutors the critic ks. Dry den. 
Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's Difp • 
A gownman of i different make. 

Whom Pallas, once Vaneffa’s tutor. 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2. [In the canon law.] One who is im- 
powered or appointed to perform the 
duties of another. 

A biibop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought 
to be depofed and no coadjutor affigned him. AyU 

Coadju'vancy. n. f. [from con and ad+ 

ju<vo , Lat.] Help ; concurrent help ; 

contribution of help ; co-operation. 

Cryftal is a mineral bady, in the difference of 
ftoner, made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the moftpure and limpid juice thereof j 
owing to the coldnefs of the earth fome concurrence 
and coadjuvancy, but not immediate determination 
and efficiency. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Coaduni'tion. i*. f. [from con , ad, 
unitio, Lat.] The conjnnftion of diffe¬ 
rent fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intiinfick principle' of, 
or corruption from, the coadumtion of particlca 
endued with contrary qualities. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To COAGME'NT. *v. a. [from con and 
agmen, Lat.] To congregate or heap 
together. I have only found the parti¬ 
ciple in ufe* 

Had 
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Had the world been coagmented from that fup- 
pofed fortuitous junable, this hypothecs had been 
tolerable. GlanviUe. 

Co acmenta'tion.s./ [from coagment .] 
Collection, or coacervation, into one 
mafs; union; injunction. 

The third part rifts in the well joining. Ce¬ 
menting, and (augmentation of words, when it is 
fmooth, gentle, and fweet. Ben Jonfcn. 

Coa'culable, adj . [from coagulated] 
That which is capable of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often 
drenched with rain-water, the liquor will then ex¬ 
tra# a fine and tranfparent fubflance, coagu fable 
into vitriol. Boy it . 

To COA'GULATE. <v. a. [coagulo 9 Lat.] 
To force into concretions; as, by the 
affufion of fome other fubflance, to turn 
milk. 

Roafted in wrath and fire. 

And thus o’erficed with coagulate gore. - Sbakefp. 

Vtvification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. 

Baton's Natural Hiftory. 

Bitumen Is found in lumps, or coagulated roafles, 
in Come fp rings. Woodward't Natural Ihftory. 

The milk in the ftorrtach of calve*, which is 
coagulated by the runnet, is again difi'clvcd and 
rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. 

Arbutbnot. 

To Coa'gulate. d. n . To run into con¬ 
cretions, or congelations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
part fpiritof wine, and two parts milk, coagvUtetb 
little, but mingleth9 and the fpirit fwims not above. 

Bacon, 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was 
driven over into the receiver, did there coagulate 
into a whitifh body, almoft like butter. Beyle, 

Coagulant ion. n,f, [from coagulate .] 

1. Concretion ; congelation ; the ad of 
coagulating; the Hate of being coagu¬ 
lated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubflance of coagulations is not merely 
faline, nothing dlffolve* them but what penetrates 


We fljalJ meet with the fame mineral lodged in 
coals , that elfewhere we found in marie. 

Woodward's Natural JT.ftc.ry, 

2-. The cinder of Icorehed wood; charcoal. 

\yhatfoeverdoth fo alter a body, as it rettirneih 
net again to that it was, may be called alteratio 
major ; as when chcrfe is made of curds, or coals 
of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon . 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ic?. 

Or halftones in the fun. Shcktfpeare. 

You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 
me. Sbakefpcare. 

The rage of jealoufy then fir’d his foyl. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dry den, 

•» 

To Coal. nj. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft in bnying the wood 
for this fervice; felling, framing, and piling it to 
be burnt 9 in fetching the fame, when it is coaled, 
through fuch far, foul, and curnberfome ways. 

Cartw's Survey of Cornwall . 

Charcoal of roots, coaled iflto great pieces, lafis 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 

2. 7*0 delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, 
near to the picture. Camden. 

Coal- black. adj. [coal and blackd\ Black 
in the higheft degree; of the colour of 
a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling flew. 

Doth belch out flames, and rock* in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new. 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. 

Fairy Queen. 
Jack from 


Arbutbnot. 


coagulate .] 

of caufing 


and relaxes at the fame time. 

Coa'gulative. adj . [from 
That which has the power 
concretion, or coagulation. 

To manifeft the coagulatbve power, we have 
fome time* in a minute arrefted the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled fubflance, only 
by dexteroufly mingling with it a few drops of good 
oil of vitriol. By/e. 

Coacula'tor. n. f. [from coagulated] 
That which caufes coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours, are thole things 
which expel the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe,of 
incraJTating, or thickening j and by thole things 
which fuck up ibmc of the fluid parts, as abforb- 
****• Arbutbnot. 

COAL, n. f. [col. Sax. kol 9 Germ. Hole, 
Dut. kul, Danifh.] 
i. The common foflile fewel. 

Coal inn black, fulpburouS, inflammatory matter, 
dug out of the earth, ferving for fewel, common 
in Europe, though the Englifli coal is of moft 
repute. One fpeciet.of pit-coal is called cannel 9 
or eanole coal, which it found in the northern 
counties 5 hard, glofiy, and light, apt to cleave 
into thin flakes, and, when kindled, yields a con¬ 
tinual blaze till it be burnt out. Chambers. 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, infiafnmabfe fub- 
ftanccs, found in large flxata, Splitting horizontally 
more eafily than in any other direction 9 of a gJofly 
hue, foft snd friable, not fufible, but eafily in¬ 
flammable, and leaving a large refiduum of a flies. 

hill on Fojftls. 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own content 9 
As coah to allies, when the foitit ’* foent. Denham. 


Ethiopians and negroes become coal- 
fuliginous cfflorefccncics, and complexional tine- 
tures. ^ Brvwu . 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it flione 9 
I His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dry den. 

Coal-box. n.f. [coal and boxd\ A box to 
carry coals to the fire. 

Leave a. pail of dirty water, a eoal-box y a bottle, 
a broom, and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

Coal-fish. n.f. [afillnt nigerd\ A fpecics 
of bcardlefs'gadus. * • " * 

Coal-mine. n.f. [coal and mined] A 
mine in which coals are dug; a coal¬ 
pit. 

Spring's injure land, that flow from coal-mines. 

Mortimer. 

Coal-pit. n. f. [from coal and ///.] A 
pit made in the earth, generally to a 
great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the fink¬ 
ing of a coalpit. Woodward. 

Coal-stone, n.f [coal and fioned\ A 
fort of cannel coal. See Coal. 

Coal-pone flames eafily, and burns freely 9 but 
bolds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

Woodward. 

Coal-work. n. f [coal and *workd\ A 
coalery; a place where coals are found. 

There is a vaft treafurc in the old Englifli, from 
whence authors may draw conftant fupplies 9 as our 
officers make their fureft remits from the coal-works 
and the mines. Felton. 

Co'alery. n.f [from coedd\ A place 
where coals are dug. 

Two fine ftalaftit* were found hanging from a 
black ft one, at a defer ted vault in Bcnwcll coalery. 

Woodward. 

To COALF/SCE. w. n. [ coalefco , Latin.] 

1. To unite in maffes by a fpontaneous 
approximation to each other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the 
tfanfparcncy of the air, being divided into parts 
too fmall to caufe any reflection in their fuperficies 9 
but whe« they begin to a*t<fce 9 and confticute 
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globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize ter refle# fume colours. Newton. 

2. To grow together ; to join. 

Co ale'scence. n.f. [from coalefcqd] The 
afl of coalefcing ; concretion ; union. 

Coali'tion. n.f. [from coalefco , coalitum , 
Latin.] Union in one mafs or body ; 
conjunction of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mate of heterogeneous confiften- 
cics, and every part thereof a coalition of diftin- 
guifhable varieties. Glanville . 

In the firft coalition of a people, their profpeft is 
not great t they provide laws for their prefent exi¬ 
gence. 

*Tis neceflary that thefe fquandered atoma 
fhould convene and unite into great maffes: with¬ 
out fuch a coalition the chaos mu ft have reigned to 
all eternity. Bentley . 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal .] Containing 
coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Milton . 

Co a p t a't ion. n. f [ from con and aptc* 
Lat.] The adjuitment of parts to each 
other. 

in a dock, the hand is moved upon the dial, 
the bcJl is ftruck, and the other actions belonging 
to the engine are performed, by virtue of the lizc, 
fhape, bignefs, and coaptation of the feveral parts. 

Boyle. 

The fame method makes both profe and verfe 
beautiful, which confifts in the judicious coaptation 
and ranging of the words. Brtome. 

To COA'RCT. 7 v. a. [ coar80 , La- 
To COA'RCT ATE. 3 tin.] 

i. To liraiten ; to confine into a narrow 
compafs. 

The wind finding the room in thfi form of a 
trunk, and cparBatid therein, forced the ftones of 
the window, like pellets, clean through it. Bacon. 

To contraft power; to reftrain. 

If a man coarBs himielf to the extremity of 
an a#, he muft blame and impute it to himfelf, 

’ that he has thus coatBed or flraitened himfelf fo 
f ar » Ayiijjc. 

Co arc t a't ion. n.f. [from coar&d] 

1. Confinement ; reflraint to a narrow 
Ipace. 

The greateft winds, if they.have no coarBatkn 9 
or blow nut h >ilow, give an interiour found. Bacon* 

2. Contraction of any fpace. 

Straiten the artery never fo mnch, provided 
the fides of it do not meet, the veflcl will continue 
to beat, below or beyond the coarBaticm. Bay. 

3. Reftraint of liberty. 

Election is oppofed not only to coa&ion, but 
aUo to coarBalien, or determination to one. 

BramkelU 

COARSE, adj. 

1. Not refined ; not feparated from impu¬ 
rities or bafer parts. 

I feel ~ 

I Of what coarfe metal ye arc molded. Sbakefpcare. 

2. Not foft or fine: ufed of cloth, of which 

the threads are large. « 

3. Rude; nncivil; rough of manners. 

4. Grofs ; not delicate. 

*Ti» not the coarfer tye of human'law 
That binds their peace. n r Tbmfmt. 

5. Inelegant; rude ; unpolifhed. 

Praife of Virgil is again ft my fell, for prdumlng 
to copy, in my coarjt Englifli, bis beautiful ex- 
preflions.^ Dry den. 

6 . Not nicely expert; unfinished by art 
or education. 

Practical rules may be ufeful to fuch as are remote 

itioneri, which they 

Arbutbnot. 


and to coarfe pra&i 
> make ufc of. 
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7. Mean ; not nice; not elegant j rile. 

Ill con fort, and a cosrft pert u me, 

D.(grace the delicacy of a feaft. Rojemwten. 

A coarfe and ufclcfs dunghill weedy 
Fix'd to one fpot, to rot juft at it grows. Otway. 

From this coarfe mixture of tcrrcftrial parts, 
Defire and fear by turns pofiefs their hearts. Dryd. 

Co'arsely. adat. [from coarfe 

i* Without finenefc; without refinement. 

x. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but 
fared coarftly and poorly, according to the apparel 
he wore* * Brawn* 

3. Rudely; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the 

bad too cosrfely ufed. Dryden. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pkafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s 
poetry, cosrfefy tranflated, but which yet retains 
feme beauties of the author. Drydcn. 

Co'a rsiM ass. *./ [from coarfe.] 

x. Impurity; unrefined Hate. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is 
made j then consider what th£ reafon it of the 
coarjenef* or dearnefs. Essen's Efas. 

3. Rougboefs ; want of finenefs. 

3. Grofihcfs ; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coasflnefs of the iilufixation) 
as dogs in couples, faould be of the fame fixe. 

L Ljtrsnge. 

4. Roughncfs ; rudenefs of manners. 

A bafe wild olive he remains; 

The /hrub the coarfenefs of the down retains. Garth. 

5. Meannefc; want of nicety. 

Coniider the penuriOuCncfs oi the Hollanders, 
the coarfenefs of their food and raiment, and their 
littk indulgence* of pleafurc. Addijon *n tbs War . 

COAST. n.f [cofie, Fr. cojla, Latin.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next 
the fea; the (here. It is not ufed for 

the banks of lefs waters. 

He ices in Engli/h /hips the Holland coaft. Dryd • 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton for 
fide, like the French cofie . It was like- 
wife fo ufed by Ba<on. 

The fouth-eaft is found to be better for ripening 
of trees than the fouth-weft; though the fauth- 
weft be the hotteft coaft. Bacon. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in forac fide* of 
the cryftal, inclines and bends the rays towards the 
eoaft, of unufual refradion j otherwife the rays would 
sot be refra&ed towards that eoafl rather than any 
other coaft, both at their incidence and at their emer¬ 
gence, fo as to emerge by a contrary ficuation of 
the coaflm A Uwton's Opsicks. 

3. The Coast is clear . [a proverbial ex- 
preffion.] The danger is over ; the ene¬ 
mies have marched off. 

Going out, «nd feeing that the eoafl was clears 
Zelmane dilmifled Mufidoru9. Sidney* 

The royal fpy, when now the eoafl was clear , 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unfaeo. Dry den. 

To Coast, at. n . [from the noun.] To fail 
clofe by the coaft; to fail within fight 
of land. 

But fteer my veflfel with a fteady hand. 

And eoafl along the /hore in fight of laad. 

Dry den's VtrgiJ. 

The ancients coqflsd only in their navigation, 
fcMom taking the open ft;a* Aibvtbnot on Ceps. 

To Coast* v. a. To fail by ; to (hiI 
near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not know¬ 
ing the comp aft, was fain to eoafl that /hore. 

Brown's Vulgar Mrrouru 

The greateft entertainment wc four d in ccafling 
k» ware tba faveral profp c&s. of wood*, vineyards, 
uaeadowi, and coiB-ficWs vdfath tic on the borders* 
si A d djfla m Italy* 
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Co'aster. n. f [from coaft.] He that 
fails timoroufly near the (hore. 

In our fmaU fit iff we muft not launch too far; 
We here but coaflers. , not difcov’rcrs arc. Dry Jen. 

COAT. n.f [cotte* Fr. cotta, Italian.] 

1. The upper garment. 

He was armed with a coat of mall, and the 
weight of the coat was five thoufand /hekels of 
brafs. I Samuel. 

The cost of many colours they brought to their 
father, and faid, this have we found : know now 
whether it be thy Ton’s coat or no. Genefis. 

2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his 
infancy; the lower part of a woman’s 
drefc. 

A friend’s younger fon, a child in coats , was 
not eafily brought to his book. Locke. 

, The habit or vefiurc, as demonfirative 
of the office. 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more 
excufeable, becaufe many of his coat, in thofe 
times, am not only martial dirc&ors, but com¬ 
manders. How el's Vocal Bereft. 

Mrn of his coirihould be minding their pray’rs. 
And not among, ladies, to give themfclves airs. 

Swift. 

The hair or fur of a bead; the covering 
of any animal. 

He dad 

Their nakednefs with (kins of beafts ; or /lain. 
Or, as the fnake, with youthful coat repaid; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies. 

Milton. 

Give your hor/e fome powder of brimftone in 
his Oats, and It will make his coat lie fine. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
You have given us milk 
In lufclous ft reams, and lent us your own cost 
Againft the winter’s cold. Tbomfon's Spring. 

Any tegument, tunick, or covering. 

The eye is defended with four coats or /kins. 

Peat bam. 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts 
terminating in the brain, their tsguments termi¬ 
nating in the coats of the eye. 

Dcrham's Pbyftco-TbooUgy. 
Amber is a nodule, invefted with a coat, called 
rock-amber. Woodward on Fcffils. 

6 . That on which the enfigns armorial are 
portrayed. 

The-herald of love’s mighty king, 

In whofc coat armour richly are difplay’d 
All forts of /lowers the which on earth do fprtng. 

Spenfer. 

Cropp’d are the flower-de-hices in your arms; 
Of England's cost one half is cut away. 

Sbskefpeart's Henry VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound. 
Which, waving in the wind, difplay’d at large 
Their mafter's coat of arms and knightly charge. 

Drydtn. 

To Coat. at. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover; to inveft; to overfpread: ax, to 
coat a retort; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. at. a. To wheedle; to Hatter; 
to humour. A low word. 

The nurfe had changed her note; /he was mux- 
sling and coaxing the child ; that *s a good dear, 
fays /he- L'Eflrange. 

I coax! I wheedle! I’m above It. 

FarfubaFs Recruiting Officer. 

Co' axir. n.f. [from the verb.] A wheed- 
ler; a flatterer. 

Cob* A word often ufed in the compo- 
fition of low terms; corrupted from cop. 
Sax. kopf, Germ, the head or top. 

Cob. tt. f. 

1. A fort of fca-fow! ,* called alfo fea-cob. 

rkiiupi. 
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x. In fome provinces, and probably in old 
language, a fpider; whence cobweb. 

Co' balt. iv* /. A marcafite frequent xn 
Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick; 
contains copper and fame filver. Being fubiuned, 
the /lores are of a blue colour: the/e, German mi¬ 
ner ali/U call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a den ft, compact, and ponderous mi¬ 
neral, very bright and ihinieg, and much refem- 
bling fame of the antimonisl ores. It is found in 
Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and England; but 
ours is a poor kind* From cobalt are produced the 
three forts of arfenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
alfa saftre and fmalt. Hill on F^h's. 

To CO'flRLE. a /. a. [ kobler , Daniflv .1 

1. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed ge¬ 
nerally of (hoes. 

If you be out. Sir, I esn mend you.—Why, Sir* 
cobble you. Sbakejpeare's Jn lifts Csefar * 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i* th* capitol; making parties ftrong. 
And feeble fuch as ft and not in their liking 
Below their cobbled /hoes. Sbakejpeare's Coriolamts. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live 
upon their trade, have railed themfclves from cob¬ 
bling to fluxing. ^ L'Eflrange . 

2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or 
unhandily. 

Rejeft the naufaous praifes of the times; 

Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes* 

Drydtn* 

Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing efte&ed for any 
purpole ordefign, but all ill - fa vou redly cobbled and 
jumbled together. Bentity . 

Co bble a• n.f [from cobble.] 

1. A mender of old (hoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbles 
had the calling vote for the life of a criminal. 

Add if on an Italy . 

2. A clumfy workman in general. 

What trade are you ?— 

Truly, Sir, in rtfpefl of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would fay, a cobbler. 

Sbakefpeart sJuTtus Csefar. 

3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean 

per fon. 

Think you the great prerogative t % enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ? 

As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe 
Would the high family of Brutus grace. 

Drydcn t Juvenal. 

Co' birons, n. f [cob and iron .] Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; as /pits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots. Bacon's Fbyfcal Remains. 

Cobi'shOp. n.f. [con and bifhopJ\ A coad¬ 
jutant biffiop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 
made ufe of Auflin as a cebjjbop , far the benefit of 
the chui ch of Hippo. Ayliffc* 

Co'bnut. n.f [cob and «*/.] A boy’s 
game ; the conquering nut. 

Co'bswar. n.f [cob, head, and fwetn.\ 
The head or leading fwan. 

1 am not taken 

With a cobfwan, or a high-mounting bull. 

As fooli/h Led a and Europe were. 

^ Ben Jonfon's Catiline. 

Co' bweb. n.f [iofaveb, Dutch.] 

1. The web or net of a fpider: from cob, 
a (pider. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwife flight, forth carried 
Into efip curfed cobweb , which his fae 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

Is (upper ready, the houfe trimmed, rallies 
farewed, and cobwebs fwept ? 

SbaLfpeart't Taming sftbt Shrew. 

Tto 
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The fpider, in the haufe of a burgher, fell pre¬ 
fen tly to her network of drawing cobwebs up and 

down. L'Ejlrange. 

2*'Any fnare, or trap : implying infi- 
dioufnefs and weaknefs. 

For he a rope of fa could twill 
As tough as learned Sorbonift; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for fcull 

That's empty when the moon is full, Hudibras. 

Chronology at beft is but ** cobweb law, and he 
broke through it with hit weight. Dry den . 

Laws are like cobwebs , which may catch (mall 
files, but let wafps and hornets break through. 

Swift. 

Co'coa. n.f. Sec Cacao. 

Cocci'ferous. adj. [from *o and 
fero, Lat.] All plants or trees are fo 
called that have berries. Quincy. 

Co'chineal. n. f. [cocbimlla, Span, a 
woodloufe. ] 

An infeA gathered upon the opuntia, and dried: 
from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. 

Hill. 

Co'chLEARY, adj . [from cochlea* Lat. a 
ferew.] Screwform; in the form of a 
ferew. 

That at Su Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy 
fpires, and cockleary turnings about it, which 
agreerh with the description of the unicorn’s horn 
in Ailian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'chleated. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] 
Of a (crewed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of (lone, (truck forth of the cavity of 
the umbilici of (hells, of the fame fort with the 
foregoing : they are of a cockleatcd figure. 

Woodward on Fojfili. 

COCK. n.f. [cocc, Saxon ; coq, French.] 

•I. The male to the hen » a domeftick fowl, 
remarkable for his gallantry, pride, and 
courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs; hens, little 
or none. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

True cocks o’ th* game. 

That never alk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But tom ’em out, and (hew 'em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and chat *s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. 

The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fcarlefs cock. 

Tbomfon's Spring. 

a. The male of any fmall birds. 

Calves and philosophers, tygers and (latefnien, 
cock fparrows and coquets, exaftly refemble one 
another in the formation of the pineal gland. 

Arbutbnot and Pope. 

3. The weathercock, that (hews the di¬ 
rection qf the wind by turning. 

You catara&s and hurricanoes, fpout 
Till you have drench'd our ftecples, drown'd the 
cocks l Sbakefpearc. 

4. A fpout to let out water at will, by 
turning the Hop : the handle had proba¬ 
bly a cock on the top. Things that were 
contrived to turn, fecra anciently to have 
had that form, whatever was the reafon. 

When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minftrelly, 
1 have retir’d me to a wafteful cock. 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Sbakefptare . 

It were good there were r little cock made in the 
belly of the upper glafs. Bacon's 

Thus the (mall jett, which hafty 
Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 

Pl^o 

The notch of an arrow. 

The part of the lock of a gun that 
ftrikes with the flint, [from cocca , ItaJ. 
the notch of an arrow. Skinner . Perhaps 
from the aftion, like that of a cock 



pecking; but it was, I think, fo called 
when it had not its prefent form.] 

With hafty rage he fnatch’d 
His gunftot, that in holders watch'd j 
And bending cock , he levell’d full 
Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fitull. Hudilras. 

A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets tor 
(even charges and difeharges. Uhder the breech 
of the barrel is one box for the powder; a little 
before the lock another for the bullets ; behind 
the rocl a charger, which carries the powder from 
Che box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. 

Grew. 

7. A conqueror; a leader; a governing 
man. 

Sir Andrew is the cock of the club fince he left 
us. Addifon. 

My fchoolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool j 
But at cuffs 1 was always the cock of the fchool. 

Swift. 

8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a 
morning. 

We were caroufing till the fecond cock. Sbakcfp. 

IF begins at curfew, and goes till the firfl cock. 

Sbakefpearc. 

9. A cockboat; a fmall boat. 

They take a view of ail fixed reels, barges, and 
fiiherboats hovering on the ceaft. 

Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

The fifeermen, that walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh’d to her cock 5 her cock , a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Sbakefpearc. 
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hay again, and turn it, that it may wither on the 
other fide: then handle it, and, if you find it dry, 
make it up into cocks. Mortimer. 

11. The form t>f a hat. [from the comb 
of the cock.] 

You fee many a (mart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into feveral different 

cocks. Addifon. 

12. The flyle or gnomon of a dial. 

Chambers. 

The needle of a balance. 

Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; ex¬ 
ulting. 

Now 1 am a frilker, all men on me took $ 
What (hould 1 do but fet cock on the hoop t 

Camden's Remains. 

You’ll make a mutiny among roy guefis I 
You will fet cock a hoop ! Sbakefpearc. 

. For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 

The field, as certain as a gun. 

And having routed the whole troop. 

With vi&ory was cock a hoop. Hudibras. 

To Cock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fet ere£l; to hold bolt upright as 
a cock holds his head. 

This is that snufcle which perform the motion 
fo often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 
talk of a man’s cocking his nofe, or playing the 
rhinoceros. Addifon. 

Our Light foot barks, and cocks his cars ; 

O’er yonder ftile fee Lubber kin appears. 

Gay's Pajiorals. 

Dick would cock his nofe in (corn. 

But Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 

2. To (et up the hat with an air of petu¬ 
lance and pertnefs. 

Dick, who thus long had paflive fat. 

Here ftrok’d his chin and cock'd hit hat. Prior • 

An alert young fellow cocked bis hat upon a friend 
of his who entered. Addifon't Spettator, 

• To mould the form of the hat. 

To fix the cock of a gun ready for a 
difcharge. 

Some of them holding np their piftpls, cocked , 
Hear the door of the houfe, which they kept open. 

D'yden's Dedication , JEncid. 
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5. To raifc hay in fmall heaps. 

Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make# 

Or fummer (hade, under the cocked hay. 

Spenfcr s Pajlorafu 

To Cock. v. n. 

1. To ft rut; to hold up the head, and look 
big, or menacing, or pert. 

Sir Fopling is a fool (b nicely writ. 

The ladies would mi flake him fora wit; 

And when he Tings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry# 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty company. Drydcn. 

Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. Addifon's Guardian * 

2. To train or ufe lighting cocks. 

Cries out ’gainfl cocking, fince he cannot bet. 

Ben Joufort. 

Cock, in compofition, (ignifies (mail or 
little. 

Cocka'de. n. f. [from cock.] A ribband 
worn in the hat. 

Co'ckatrice, n . f. [from cock , and 
atxep. Sax. a ferpent.] A ferpent fup- 
pofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like 
cockatrices* Sbakefpearc. 

This was the end of this little cockatrice of 2 
king, that was able to deflroy thofe that did not 
efpy him firfl. Bacon a 

This cockatrice is fooneft crofhed in the (hell § 
but, if it grows, it turAs to a ferpent and a dragon. 

Taylor. 

My wife! ’ris (he, the very cockatrice t Congreve • 

Co^c k boat, n • f. [cock and boat .J A 
fmall boat belonging to a (hip. 

That invincible armada, which having not fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cockboat of 
ours at fea, wandered through the wildernefe of the 
northern Teas. Bacon. 

Did they think it lefs dishonour to God to be 
like a brute, or a plant, or 2 cockboat, than to be 
like a man l Stilling feet. 

Co'ckbroth. n. f. Broth made by boil¬ 
ing a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats; as veal or cock broths 
prepared with French barley. Harvey on Confump * 

Cockcro'wing. n. f. [cock and crenu.J 
The time at which cocks crow; the 

morning. 

Ye know not when the mafter of the houfe 
cometh ; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning. Math* 

To Co' cker. v. a. [ coqueltner , French.] 
To cade ; to fondle ; to indulge. 

Moll children’s conftitutfcus are fpoiled by cocker¬ 
ing and tendtrnefs. " Locke on Education. 

He that will give his Ton fugar plums to make 
him learn, does but authorize his love of plea fur e r 
and cocker up that propenfity which he ought to 
fiibdue. Locke on Education* 

Bred a fondling and an heirefs, 

Drcfe’d like any Lady May’refs. 

Cocker'd by the fervants round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co'cke it. n. f. [from cockf\ One who fol-* 
lows the fport of cockfighting. 

Co'cke rel. n. f. [from cock .J A young 
cock. 

Which of them firfl begins to crow ?— 

The old cock ?—The cockerel. Sbakefpearc «■ 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy 
fpurs 

Are grown to (hnrpnefs ? Drydcn . 

Co'cket. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] 

A feal belonging to the king’s cufiomhoufc t 
likewife a fcroll of parchment, fesled and delivered 
by the officers of the cuftomhoufe to merchants, 
as a warrant that their merchandize is entered. 

Cowell. 

The greatefl profit did arife by the cocket of 
hides; tor wool and woelfeiis Vtfit ever of little 
value in this kingdom. Davies. 

Co'c it— 
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Co'c kfi cut. n.fi. [click and fight.] A 

battle or match of cocks. 

Xn cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and 
the other more cow trdly. Pacin't Natural Ilijhry. 

A t the feafons of football and eockfigl ring , rhefe 
littti npjbUcka rcaflume their national hatred to 
«C1 o.her# Addijon. 

Co ck.horse, adj. [cock and horfie.] On 
horfeback; triumphant ; exulting. 

Alma, they ftrenuoufiy maintain, 

*8it» cockborje on her throne the brain* Prior, 

CO'CK LE. w. fi. [ coquillt , French.] 

1. A frnall teftaceous hih. 

It is a cockle or a walnut (hell. Sbakefpeare. 

We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, 
or cockle, reafonauly conclude, that it has not fo 
many, nor fo quick, fenfes as a man* Lockt. 

Thxee common cockle (hells, out of gravel pits. 

Woodward. 

2. A little or young cock. Obfolete. 

They bearen the crag fo ft ft' and fo ftatc, 

Ab cockle on his dunghill crowing crank. 

Spenjcr't Pafiorals. 

Co'c k lb-st Aias* n.fi Winding or fpiral 
flairs. Chambers. 

Co'ck lb. n. fi. [coccel, Saxon; lelium , 
strzania, Lat.] A weed that grows in 
corn, the fame with cornrofe ; a fpecies 
of poppy* « 

In foothing them, we mrarifh 'gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition* Shah. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil's difeafe, and Into cockle ftrays. Donne. 

To Co'ckle. <v. a. [from cockle .] To 
contrail into wrinkles, like the (hell of 
a cockle. 

ShowVs foon drench the camblet’s cockled grain. 

G&jo 

Co'ckle d. adj . [from cockle .] Shelled; 
or perhaps cochleare, turbinated. 

Lave s feeling is more foft and fenfible 
Thart are the tender horn 3 of cockled fnails. Sbak. 

Co'ckloft. n . fi. [cock and loft.] The 
room over the garret, in which fowls 
are fuppefed to rooft ; unlefs it be rather 
corrnpted from coploft , the cop or top of 
the houfe. 

If the 1 owe ft floors already burn. 

Cocklofts and garrets foon will take their turn* 

Dry den s Junrrmd. 

My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, art 
very indifferently £u mi fixed; but they are rooms to 
lay lumber in* Swift, 

Co" c it master, n.fi. [cock and mafiler .] 
One that breeds game cocks. 

A cockmafter bought a partridge, and turned it 
among the lighting cocks. L'Eftrange. 

Co'ck match. ft. fi. [cock and match.] 
Cockfight for a prize. 

At the fame time that the heads of parties 
preferve towards one another an outward (hew of 
good breeding, their tools will not fo much a; 
mingle at a cockmatcb. Addijon. 

Though quail-fighting Is what is moft taken 
notice of, they had douhtlcfs coehnateba alfo* 

Arbutbnot and Pope. 

Co'ckniy. n. fi [A word of which the 

• original is much controverted. The 
French ufe an expreffion, pais de co- 
caigne , for a country of dainties : 

Paris efil pour tut riche utt pats de co- 
caigjie. Boileau . 

Of this word they are not able to fet¬ 
tle the original. It appears, whatever 
was iti firll ground, to be very ancient, 
being mentioned in-an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem: 
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Far in fee by weft Sf>ayng, 

Is a lond yhoce cocayng. 

On which Dr. titekes has this remark : 

Nunc coquin, coquine : quze olim apud 
Gallos, otio, guta, et ventri deditos, 
ignavum. iguauam. defitdu fum. defidiofinm. 
Jcgnem , fignificabant. Hinc urbanos, ut- 
pote it rufticis laboribus ad vicam feden- 
tariam et defidiofam avocatos, pagani 
noftri olira cokaigncs , quod nunc feribitur 
cockneys , vocabant. Et poeca hie noftcr 
in monachos Sc moniales, ut fegne ge¬ 
nus horn inum qui, delidim dediti, ventri 
indulgebant. Sc coquina: amatores erant, 
maievolentiffime invehitur; monalleria 
Sc monafticam vitam inde feriptione ter¬ 
ras cockaineat parabolice perftringens.] 

1. A native of London, by way of con¬ 
tempt. 

So the cockney did to the eels, when fbe put 
them »’ th’ pally alive* Sbukrjpcarg't King Lear. 

For who is fuch a cockney in hie heart. 

Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part. 

To fcom that union, by which we may 
Boaft ’twas his countryman that writ this play ? 

Dorfct, 

The cockney, travelling iota the country, is fur- 
prized at many common practices of rural affairs. 

IVatti. 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 
defpicable citizen. 

1 am afraid this great lubber the world will 
prove a cockney . Sbahejpcare's Twelfth Night . 

Co'c k p i t. n.fi. [cock and pit.] 

1. The area where cocks fight. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vafty fit Id of France ? Sbakefpeare. 

And now have I gained the cockpit of the weftern 
> and academy of arms, for many years. 

linnet s Vocal Fortfi. 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war, where are fubdivilions for the pur- 
fer, the furgeon, and his mates* Harris. 

Co'ck’s-comb. n.fi. [cock and comb.] A 
plant. 

Co'ck’s-head. n.fi. A plant, named alfo 
fiainfioin. Miller. 

Co'ck shut. n. fi. [from cock and fihut .] 
The clofe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to rooft. 

Surrey and himfelf. 

Much about tockfhut time, from troop to troop 
Went through the army. Sbakefpeare. 

Co* ckspur. n.fi. [cock and fipur.]" Vir¬ 
ginian hawthorn. A fpecies of medlar. 

Miller. 

Co'cksure. ad*v. [from cock and Jure.] 
Confidently certain; without fear or 
diffidence. A word of contempt. 

We fteal, as in a caftle, cockfure. Sbakefpeare. 

I thought myfclf cockfure ot his horfc, which he 
readily prom i led me. Pope's Lesters. 

Co'ckswain. n.fi. [cojjppame, Saxon.] 
The officer who has the command of 
the cock-boat. Corruptly Coxon. 

Co'ck we ed. n. fi. [from cock and nveed.] 
The name of a plant, called alfo Dit- 
tarider, or Pepperwort. 

Cocoa, n.fi. [cacaotal. Span, and there¬ 
fore more properly written cacao.] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in die Baft 
and Weft Indies. The bark.of the nut is made 
into conUge, and the fiieil into drinking bowls. 
The kernel affords them a wholefome food, and 
the milk contained in the fitel! a cooling liquor. 
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The leaves are ufed for thatching their houfe*, and 
are wrought into balkets. Miller . 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an ob¬ 
long figure j is compofed of a thin but hard and 
woody coit or flun, of a Tt 3 f k black iftj colour; 
and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, 
fiefbv, dry, firm, and fattifii to the touch, of a 
dufky colour, an agreeable fraell, and a pleafant 
and peculiar t-ifte. It was unknown to us till the 
difeovery of America. The tree is of the thick- 
nefsof a man's leg, and but a lew feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles ; and its 
leaves fix or eight inches long, half as much in 
breadth} and pointed at the ends. The fiowers 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large and ob¬ 
long, refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight 
inches in length, and three or four in thicknels ; 
when fully ripe, of a purple colour. Within the 
cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
ufually about thirty in number. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Amid* thole orchards of the fun. 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 

And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. 

Tbcmfen. 

Co'ctile. adj. [coflilis, Lat.] Made by 
baking, as a brick. 

Co'c t ion. n.fi. [coffio, Lat.] The aft 
of boiling. 

The difeafe is fomctimei attended with expec¬ 
toration from the lungs, and that is taken off by a 
coflion and refolution of thefeverifh matter, or ter¬ 
minates in fuppyration* or a gangrene. 

Arbutbnot in Diet. 

Codfish. } \. a f ellus -\ Afcafifli. 

COD. n. jl [cobbe, Saxon.] Any cafe 
or hulk in which feeds are lodged. 

Thy corn thou there may'll fafely fow. 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. 

May. 

They let peafe lie in frnall heaps as they arc 
reaped, tHl they find the ha.vm and cod dry. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Cod. *u. n. [from the noun.] Ti 
clofe in a cod. 

All codded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, an 
Improver of land, and a preparer of it for other 
crops. Mortimer. 

Co'dders. n.fi. [from cod.] Gatherers of 
peafe. Di8. 

Code. n.fi. [codex, Latin.] 

1. A book. 

2. A book of the civil law. 

We find in the Theodofian and Juftinian coda 
the intereft of trade very well provided for. 

Arbutbnot on Coins • 

Indentures, covenants, articles they draw. 

Large as the fields them (elves ; and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their glofies are. 

Pope's Sat. 

Co'dicil. n. fi. [codicillut, Lat.] An 
appendage to a wilL 

The mao fufpefls his lady's crying 

Was but to gain him to appoint her. 

By codicil a larger jointure. Prior. 

Cod i'll e. n.fi. [codille. Ft. codillo, Span.] 
A term at ombre, when the game is 
won. 

She fees, and trembles at th' approaching ill j 
Juft in the jaws of ruin, and codille. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

To CO'DLE. *v. a. J cogue, coQulo, Lat. 
Skinner.] To parboil $ to foften by the 
heat'of water. 

Co'dlinc, n. fi [from To codie.] An 
apple generally codlcd, to be mixed 
with milk. 

In July come gift* fiowers of all varieties, early 
pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. 

Bacons Ejftys. 

Theig 
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Their entertainment at the height, 

Id cream and codlings rev’ling with delight. 

Kings Cookery. 

He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fbuth of 
a codring hedge. Mortimer's Hu foundry. 

A codling, ere it went his lip in. 

Would ftraight become • golden pippin. Swift. 

Coe'fficacy. n. f [con and efficacia, 
Lat.] The power of fcveral things 
ading together to produce an effeft. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe 
liars, or ccfficacy particular in medications. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Coeffi'ciency. ft. f. [cott and efficio, 
Latin.] Cooperation; the Hate of afling 
together to fome (ingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by 
the fpirits inftrumental efficiency, requires that 
they be kept together, without diftin&ion or difli- 
pation. Glan^ille's Scepfis. 

Coefficient. n. f. [con and efficient, 
Latin.] 

1. That which unites its a&iort with the 
adion of another. 

2 . [In algebra.] Such numbers, or given 

quantities, that are put before letters, 
or unknown quantities, into which let¬ 
ters they are (uppofed to be multiplied, 
and (b do make a redangle or produd 
with the letters; as, 4 a, b x, c xx ; 
where 4 is the co-efiicient of 4 a, b of 
b x, and c of c xx. Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The coficient of any generating term (in fluxi¬ 
ons) is the quantity arifing by the divifion of that 
term, by the generated quantity. Chambers . 

Coe'liack Pqffion. [*o«xk», the belly.] 
A diarrhoea, or flux, that arifes from the 
infligeftion or putrefadion of food in the 
ftomach and bowels, whereby the ali¬ 
ment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like 
corrupted (linking flefli. Quincy. 

Coe'mption. n.f. [ cccmptio, Lat.] The 
ad of buying up the whole quantity of 
any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, 
where they are not retrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bacon's Ejfoys. 

Coe'qual. adj. [from con and equalis , 
Lat. ] Equal; being of the fame rank 
or dignity with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He'll make bis cap coequal with the crown. 

Sbakefpearis Henry VI. 

Coequa'lity. n.f. [from coequal.] The 
(late of being equal. 

To COE'RCE. *u. a. [coerces, Latin.] To 

reftrain ; to keep in order by force. 

PuniJhments are manifold, that they may coerce 
this profligate fort. Ay lifes Bare* gen. 

Coe'rcible. adj. [from coerce.] 

1. That may be reftrained. 

2. That ought to be reftrained. 

Cob'rcion. u.f. [from coerce.] Penal 
reftraint; check. 

The coercion or execution of the fentence in ec- 
defiaftical courts, is only by excommunication of 
the perfon contumacious. Hale's Common Law . 

Government his coercion andanimadverfion upon 
fuch as negleft their duty 5 without which coercive 
power, all government is toothlefs and precarious. 

__ t ^ South. 

Coe rciv»> adj , [from coerce.] 
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1, That which has the power of laying 
reftraint. 

All things, on the furface fpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground 1 B/aekmore. 

2. That which has the authority of re- 
llraining by punifhment. 

For minifters to feek that themfelves might 
have coercive power over the church, would have 
been hardly construed. Hooker , Preface. 

The virtues of a general, or a king, are pru¬ 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, 
awful command, and theexercifeof magnanimity, 
as well as juft ice. Dry den. 

Coesse'nti a l. adj. [con and effentia, La¬ 
tin.] Participating of the fame eflence. 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which in- 
divifible unity we adore the Father, as being alto¬ 
gether of bimfelf ; we glorify that confubfontial 
Word, which is the Son 5 we blcfs and magnify 
that toeffential Spirit eternally proceeding from 
both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker. 

Co esse nt i a'l it Y. n.f. [from coeffiential.] 
Participation of the fame eflence. 
Coeta'neous. adj. [ro»and ectas, Latin.] 

Of the fame age with another: with to. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their lion cceta- 
neous unto both. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Every fault hath penal effe&s, coetanmus to the 
aft. Gov. 

Through the body every member fuftaina an¬ 
other ; and all are coctanecus, bccaufo none can fub- 
fift alone. Bentley's Sermon*. 

Coe t e'r kal. adj. [con and erf emus, Lat.] 
Equally eternal with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam 

Milton s Paradife Left. 

Coete'r nally. *d<v. [from cocternal.] 

In a (late of equal eternity with an¬ 
other. 

Ariua had difhonoured his toturnally begotten 
Son. Hooker. 

Coete'rnity. ft. f [from coeterual.] 
Having exiftence from eternity equal 
with another eternal being. 

The eternity of the Son’* generation, and his 
coeternity and con Cub formality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven, and was incar¬ 
nate. llavmond's Fundamentals. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coervus, Latin.] * 

1. Of the fame age. 

EVen his teeth and white, l*ke a young flock. 

Coeval t and new-lhorn, from the dear brook 
Recent. ^ * Prior. 

2. Of the fame age with another: follow¬ 
ed by with . 

This religion cannot pretend to be coeval with 
man. Hale. 

The monthly revolutions of the moony or the 
diurnal of the earth upon its own axis, by the verv 
hypotbefis, are coeval with the former. Bentley . 

Silence, coeval with eternity ! 

Thou Wert, ere nature firft began to be s 
’Twas one vaft nothing all, and all flept feft in 
thee! p 0 p e . 

3. Sometimes by to . 

4 Although we had no monuments of religion an- 
cienter than idolatry, we have no reafon to con- 
dude that idolatrous religion was coeval to mankind. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Coe'val. n. f [from the adjeftive.] A 
contemporary; but properly one not 
only living at the fame time, but of the 
fame time of life. 

• As it wefe not enough to have outdone all your 
coevals ia wit, you will excel them in good-nature. 

* . Pope. 

Coe vous, adj. [coervus, Lat.] One of 
the fame age. 

Then it (hould not have been the full, as fup- 
fofing fome othu thing toevout to it. South. 
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To Coexist. *v. n. [con and exifto, Latin.] 

1. To exift at the fame time. 

The three ftars that coexift in heavenly con ft cita¬ 
tions, are a miilti tude of ftars. Hairs Orig. of Mark. 

Of fubftances no one has any dear iuex, farther 
than of certain fimple ideas coexfting together. 

Locke. 

2. Followed by ninth. 

It is fufficier.t that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, which 
we can in our minds apply to duration, with 
which the motion or appearance never 'coexfted* 

Locke • 

Coexistence, n.f. [from coexift.] 

1. Having exiftence at the fame time with 
another: with to. 

Locke, who in the preceding lines has 

cocxifted -with, has here coexiftenee to. 

The meafuring of any duration, by fome mo¬ 
tion, depends not on the real coexiftnnce of that 
thing to that motion, or any other periods of revo¬ 
lution. Locke* 

z. More commonly followed by with. 

We can demonftrate the being of God's eternal 
ideas, and their coexiftenee with him. Crew's Cof. 

Coexistent, adj. [from coexift.] 

1. Having exiftence at the fame time with 
another: with to. 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing 
by time, it is not requifite that that thing ihould 
be coexftent to the motion we meafure by, or any 
other periodical revolution. Locke. 

z. Sometimes *with. 

This proves no antecedent neceflity, but coexftent 
with the ad. BramhalVs Anjwer to Hobbes • 

Time is taken for To much of duration as is 
coexftent with the motions of the great bodies of 
the univerfe. Locke. 

All that one point is either future or paft, and 
no parts are coexftent or contemporary with it. 

Bentley. 

To Coextk'nd. *u. a. [con and extendo , 
Latin.] To extend to the fame (pace or 
duration with another. 

Every motion is, in fome fort, coextended with 
the body moved. Grew't Cymologia „ 

Co bxte'n si on. n.f. [from coextend.] The 
aft or date of extending to the fame (pace 
or duration with another. 

Though it hex fpirit, I find it is no inconveni¬ 
ence to have fome analogy, at lead of coextenfm, 
with my body. 4 hale % 

CO'FFEE. n. f [It is originally Arabick, 
pronounced cabin by the Turks, and 
cahuah by the Arabs.] The tree is a 
fpecies of Arabick jeflamme. 

It is found to fuccecd as well in the Caribbee 
ifonda as in its native place of growth ; but whe¬ 
ther the coffee produced In the Weft Indies will 
prove as good as that from Mocha In Arabia 
Felix, time will difeover. Miller . 

Corrxx denotes a drink prepared from the 
berries, very familiar in Europe for thefe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one hundred and 
fifty. Thevenor, the traveller, was the firft who 
brought it into France} and a Creek fervant, 
called Pafqua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make 
his coffee, firft fet up the profeflion of coftccman, 
and introduced the drink among us. Chambers* 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made 
of a berry of the fame name, a i black as foot, and 
of a ftrong (cent, but not aromatical; which they 
take, beaten into powJer, in wa.cr, as hot as they 
can drink it. This drink comforteth the brain 
an I heart, and helpeth digeftinn. Bacon. 

To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 

Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the f| oon. Pope* 

Co'ffeehouse. n.f [coffee and houfe.] A 
houfe of entertainment where coffee is 

fold. 
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fold, and the guefb arc fopplied with 
news-papers. 

At ten, from effteboufe or play 
Returning, finifties the day. Prior. 

It Is a point they do not concern tbemfelves 
about, farther than perhaps as a fubjeft in a coffee- 
bovji k Swift. 

Co'pfeIman. n.f. [coffee*. nd man.] One 
that keeps a coffce-houfe. 

ConJider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did 
ever you bear that they preferred a coffecman to 

. AgefiUus ? Addifon. 

Co'ffeepot. it. f. [coffee and foe.] The 
covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 

CO'FFER. h, f. [copre, Sakon.] 

i* A cheft generally for keeping money. 

Two iron coffers hung on either (iUe, 

With precious metal full as they could hold. 

Fairy ifyuecn. 

The lining of his offers (hall make coats 
To deck our lotdicrs lor thefe Irilh wars. 

Sbakeffjeres Richard II. 

If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you muft chufc another, who will fill his offers 
out of what is lett. L'Eftrange. 

2. Treafure. 

He would difeharge it without any burthen to 
the queen’s coffers* for honour fake. 

Bacon's Advice to VtlTiers. 

3- # [Iu archite&ure.] A fquarc deprefi’ure 
in each interval between the modillions 
©f the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
acrofs a dry moat, from fix to feven foot 
deep, and from fixteen to eighteenf] 
broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raifed two foot above 
the level of the moat; which little ele¬ 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for 
its covering, and ferves as a parapet 
with embrafures. Chambers. 

To Co'ffer. <v. a. [from the noun.] To 
treafure up in chefts. 

Treafure, as a war might draw forth, lb a peace 
fucceeding might coffer tip. Baron's Henry VII. 

Co'fferer of the King's Houfehold. n.f 
A principal officer of his majefty’s court, 
next under the comptroller, that, in the 
compting-houfe and elfewhcre, hath a 
fpccial overfight of other officers of the 
houfehold, for their good demeanour in 
their offices. Cowell. 

CO'FFIN. n.f [cofn % French.] 

I. The box or cheft in which dead bodies 
are put into the ground. It is ufed both 
of wood and other matter. 

He went as if he had been the coffin that carried 
tumfelf to hit fepulchre. Sidney. 

Not-a flower fweet 

On my black effin let there be drown. 

Staktfpcare s Twelfth JMigl t. 

One fate they have. 

The ship their coffin* and the fca their grave. Wall. 

T he joiner Is fitting ferews to your coffin. Swift. 

A mould of paflc for a pye. 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear. 

And make two pames of your ihameful heads. 

Skaktfpeare. 

3. A paper cafe, in form of a couc, ufed 
by grocers. 

4. In farriery. 

Cor r 1 a of a borfe* is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the effin bone. The 
effin bone is a fmall fpongy bone, inclofcd in the 
roidft of the hoof, and yofleffing the whole form 
•f the foot. Farrier's DiB. 
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To Co'ffin. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
inclofe in a coffin. 

* Would’ft thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd 
home. 

That ureep'ftxo fee me triumph ? Shak. CerhUnus. 

Let me lie 

In prifon, and here be coffin'd* when I die. Donne. 

Co'ffinmaker. n, f. [coffin and maker .] 
One whofe trade is to make coffins. 

Where will be your fextons, effinrnakers* and 
plummers ? Tat Ur. 

To COG. *u. a. [A word of uncertain ori- 

inal, derived by Skinner from coqueliner* 
rench.] 

1. To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adn- 
latory fpeeches. 

I’ll mountebank their loves, 

Cog their hearts from them, and come home betovM 
Of all the trades in Rome. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

2 . To Cog a die. To fecure it, fo as to 
direft its fall; to falfify. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dextVoufly to throw the lucky flee. 

Dry den's Per. Satires. 
For guineas in other men’s breeches. 

Your gamefters will palm and will cog. 

Sxvft. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

To obtrude by falfchood. 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration 
by a falfification, by cogging in the word. 

TiUctfin, Prefact. 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. 

Stillingfeet. 

Fuftian tragedies, orinfipid comedies, have, by 
concerted applaufes, been togged upon the town for 
m afterpieces. Dennis. 

0 Cog. <u. h. To lye; to wheedle. 

Now ftealcth he, now will he crave ; 

And now will he cofen and cog. Tuffcr. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; I cannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford : now shall 1 fin in my wife. 

Sbakefpearc s Merry Wives of Windfer. 

COG. n.f. The tooth of awheel, by which 
it a&s upon another wheel. 

T9 Cog. <v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs 
in a wheel. 

Co'cekcy. n.f. [from cogent.] Force’s 
ftrength ; power of compelling ; con- 
viftion. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of feience, be- 
caufe they arc (elf-evident, have been fuppofed in¬ 
nate ; although nobody ever (hewed the foundation 
of their clearaefs and cogency. Locke. 

CO'GENT. adj. [cogent* Latin.} Forci¬ 
ble ; refiftlefs ; convincing; powerful; 
having the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one re¬ 
pugnant to another, to evade, if poilible, this moft 
cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 

Cogently . ad*v. [from cogent.] With 
refiftlefs force ; forcibly; io as to force 
conviction. 

They forbid ua to hearken to thofe proofs, as 
weak or fallacious, which our own exiftrnce, and 
the fenfible parts of the univerfe, offer fo clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts. Locke. 

Co'gger. n.f. [from To cog.] A flat¬ 
terer ; a wheedler. 

Co'gc lest one. n.f. [ cuogolo , Ital.] A 
little ftone ; a fmall pebble. Skinner. 
Co'gitable. adj. [from cogito* Latin.] 
That which may be thought on ; what 
may be the ftibjcft of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. *u. n. [cogito* Lat.] To 

think. J)iff. 

Co git a't ion. n.f. [cogito! iOf Latin.] 
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1. Thought; the a& of thinking. 

Haring their cogitation* darkened, and being 
ftrangers from the life of God, from theignorancc 
which is in them. Hooker. 

A pi ft ure putt me in mind of a friend : the 
intention of die mind, in feeing, is carried to the 
objeft reprefented; which is no more than Ample 
cogitation* or apprehenfion of the perfon. Srilling f. 

This Defeartes proves that brutes have no cogl. 
tation, becaufe they could never be brought to fig- 
nify their thoughts by any artificial figns. 

Ray on tbe Creation. 

Thefe powers of cogitation , and volition, and fen- 
fation, are neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor 
acquirable to matter by any motion and modification 
of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofc ; refie&ion previous to a£tion. 

The king, percciviiff that his defires were in¬ 
temperate, and hia cogitations vaft and irregular, 
began not to brook him well. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Meditation; contemplation; mental 
fpeculation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 
He feem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Co'gitati ve. adj. [from cogito, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of thought and re¬ 
flection. 

If thefe powers of cogitation and fen fat ion are 
neither inherent in matter, nor acquirable to mat¬ 
ter, they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, 
which we call fpirit and foul* Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

The carl had the clofer and more referved coun¬ 
tenance, being by nature more cogitative. Wctton. 

Cogka'tion. n.f [ cognatio* Latin.] 

1. Kindred ; defeent from the fame origi¬ 
nal. 

Two vices I (hall mention, as being of near cog¬ 
nation to ingratitude ; pride, and hard-heartednefs, 
or want of compaflion. South. 

Let the criticks Cell me what ceitain fenfe they 
could put upon either of thefe four words, by their 
mere cognation with each other. Watts on tbe Mind. 

2. Relation; participation of the fame na~ 
ture. 

He induceth us to aferibe efiefts unto caufe* of 
no cognation . Brawn's Vulgar Err ours. 

Cog n 1 sef/. n.f. [Inlaw.] He to whom 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknow¬ 
ledged. Cowell. 

Co'gnisoVr. n.f. [Inlaw.] Is he that 
paffeth or acknowledged a fine in lands 
or tenements to another. Cowell. 

COGNTTION. is. f [cognitio* Latin.] 
Knowledge; complete conviftion. 

I will not be mylfelf, nor have cog mi ion 
Of what I fed : 1 am all patience. 

Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crefftda. 

God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond 
and in them all; not only in power, as under his 
fubjeftion; or in his prefence, as in his cognition ; 
but in their very ellence, as ii> the foul of rhdr 
caufalities. Brown's Vulgar Errours» 

Co'cnitive. adj. [from cog nit ms* Latin.] 
Having the power of knowing. 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exercUe its 
cognitive or apprehenfive power about thefe terms, 
there can be no aftual apprehenfion of them. 

South's Sermons. 

Co'gnizable. adj. [cogrtoifable, Fr.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Liable to be tried, judged, or exa¬ 
mined. 

Some are merely of ecdefiqftical cognizance g 
others of a mixed nature, fuch as are cognizable 
both in the ecclefiaftical and fecular courts. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Co'gnizance. n.f [connoifance* Fr.l 

no- 


Judicial notice % trial; judicial aut 

rity, 


It 
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It is worth the while, however, to confidtr how 

* we may di (countenance and prevent thofe evils 
which the law can take no engnmmce of. L'EJir. 

Happinefs or mifcry, in converie with others, de¬ 
pends upon tilings which human laws can take no 
cognizance of. South. 

The moral crime is completed, there are only 
circumttances wanting to work it up tor the 
rtizanct of the law. Addifin. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king's going away the carl's fervant*. 
flood, in a feemly manner, in their livery coats, 
w ith cognmances, ranged on both fides, and made 
the king a bow. Bacas's Henry VII. 

Thefe were the proper eegnissances and coat-arms 
of the tribes. Brown's Vulgar Errturs 

COGNC/MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] 
Having the fame name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refcmblc tbe crea¬ 
tor .a on earth, than they on earth tbe constella¬ 
tions which pafs under animal names in heaven; 
nor the dog-fifh at fea much more make out die 
9 dog of the land, than his cogmpimal or namefake 
in the heavens. Brecon's Vulgar Ertours. 

Cognomima'tiok, #./. [cog name,;, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. A (urrrame; the name of a family.. 

2. A name added from any accident or 
quality. 

Pompey deferved the aatoc te*: Alexander, 
of the fame cegnomwatkm, was geoetaU&ino of 
Greece. Brown. 

COGNO'SCENCE. n.f. [cognofce, Lat.] 
Knowledge; the ftate or aft of knowing, 

“ # Dig. 

Cogno'sci a le. adj. [cogncfct, Lat.] That 

may be known; being the otyeft of 
knowledge. 

1 he kroe that is faid for the redundance of mat¬ 
ters intelligible and eognejcible in things natural, 
may be applied to things artificial. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To COHA'BIT. v. v. [cohabit o, Latin.] 
x. To dwell with another in the fame place. 

Tbe Philiftines were warded by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a con- 
qoering army t they were not able to cohabit with 
that h.»ly thing. South. 

2. To live together as hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to be hit own wife, and yet 
had a defign to cohabit with her as fuch. 

Fiddes's Sermcm. 

Coha'bitaht. n.f. [from cohabit.] An 
inhabitant of the lame place. 

The opprefled Indians proteft againft that hea¬ 
ven where the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. 

4 Decay of Piety. 

Cohabit a'tioh. n.f. [from cohabit.) 

1 . The aft or Bate of inhabiting the fame 
place with another. • 

2. The ftate of living together as married 
perfons. * 

Which defett, rhougb it Could not evacuate a 
marriage after cohabitation, and aftual confumma- 
cion, yet it was enough to make void a contra#. 

Bacons Henry VI|. 
Monficur Bruman, at on: hundred and two 
years, died for love o> hia wife, who was ninety- 
two at her death, after feventy yeaip cohabitation. 

Tailor. 

Cohe'ir. n.f. [abates , Lat.] One of 
feveral among whom an inheritance is 

divided. 

Married perfons, and widows, sad virgins, are 
all eohrirs in the inheritance of Jefos, if they live 
within the lawsof their* hate. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Cohe'ir ess. n.f [from coheir.] A wo¬ 
man who has an equal ftiare of an inhe¬ 
ritance with other women. 

Vol, I. 
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To COHE'RE. *v. n. [cobeereo, Latin.] 

1. To flick together; to hold frit one to 
another, as parts of the fame mafs. 

Two pieces of marble, having their fur face ex 
»#ly plain, polite, and applied to each other in 
fucli a manner as to intercept the air, do cohere 
firmly together as one. Woodward. 

We find that the force, whereby bodies cohere, 
is very much greater when they come to imme¬ 
diate contaft, dun when they are at ever fo final) 
a finite diftance. Cheyne's Pbilcfcubical Principles . 

None want a place ; for all, their centre found. 
Hung to the goddefs, and coher'd around j 
Not clofer, orb in orb congloVd, are fcen 
The buzzing bees about their dulky queen. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

2. To be well con netted; to follow re¬ 
gularly in the order of difeourfe. 

To fuit; to fit; to be fitted to. 

Had time cobor'd with place, or place with wifh- 
ing* Sbakefpeare. 

To agree. 
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1. That ftate of bodies in which their 

parts are joined together, from what 
canfc foever it proceeds, fb that they 
refift divulfion and reparation ; nor can 
be feparated by the fame force by which 
they might be fimply moved, or, being 
only laid upon one another, might be 
parted again. Quincy. 

The preTure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of, the coherence of the particles of air 
them fclvet. _ _ _ Locke. 

Matter is either fluid or folid j words that may 
comprehend the middle degrees between extreme 
fixednefs and coherency, and tbe moft rapid intes¬ 
tine motion. Bentley • 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation 
of parts cr things one to another. 

It Ihalt be no trouble to find each controverfy'a 
retting-place, and the coherence It hath with things, 
cither on which it dependeth, or which depend on 
1 1 « Hooker , Prefa ce. 

Why between fermons and faith fiiould there be 
ordinarily that coherence, which cattles have with 
their ufiial cffc&s ? b Hooter. 

The texture ©f a difeourfe, by which 
one part follows another regularly and 
naturally. 

Confiflency in reafoning, or relating, 
fu that one part of the difeourfe does 
not deftroy or comradift the reft. 

Coherence of difeourfe, and a dirett tendency of 
all the parts of it to the argument in hand, are 
snoft eminently to be found in him. 

Locke's Preface to St. Poufs Efifties. 

Cohe'r&nt. adj. [cohccrens, Latin-.] 

1. Sticking together, fo as to refill repara¬ 
tion. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making 
their parts more or left coherent. Arbutl. on Alim. 

Where all mutt full, or not coherent be j 
And all (hat riles/ rile in due degree. 

. Pope's Efay on Man. 

2. Connected; united. 

The mind proceeds from the knowledge it Hands 
poflrflrd of already, to that which lies next, and 
is cohment to it, and fo on to what it aims at. 

Locke. 

. Suitable to (bmething elfe; regularly 
adapted. 

Inftruft my daughter, 

That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful. 

Mi y prove coherent. Shah. All* swell that ends well, 

ConfiRent; not contradittory to itfclf. 

A coherent thinker, and a flritt rcafrncr, is not 
to be made at once by a fet of rules. Watts's Log 
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Cohesion, n.f [from where .} 

I. The aft of flicking together. 

Hard particles heaped together touch in a few 
points, and muft be Separable by lefs force than 
breaks a folid particle, whole parts touch in ail 
the fpace between them, without any pores or in¬ 
terfaces to weaken their cohefion. Newton s Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohsjUn, 
which, being increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. 

Arbutbmt on Aliment s, 

z. The ftate of union or infeparability. 

What caufe of their cohefn can you find f 
What props fupport, what chains the fabric k bind t 

B lack rrwre. 

3. Connettion ; dependence. * 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natural 
tohefion come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Cohe'sivb. adj. [from cohere.] That has 
the power of flicking to another, and of 
refilling reparation. 

Cohe'siveness. n.f [from cobcfive.] The 
quality of being cohefive; the 
of refilling reparation. 

To Cohi'bit. *u.a. [cohibeo, Lat] To 
reflrain ; to hinder. Dtfl. 

To CO'HOB ATE. e v. a. To pour the dif- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
and diflil it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as itBpete, 
eebcbated, being excreted, and admitted again into 
the blood with tbe trefii aliment. Arbvth. on Alim. 

Cohoba'tion. n.f [from cohobate.] A 
returning any diftilled liquor again up¬ 
on what it was drawn from, or upon 
firefh ingredients of the fame kind, to 
have it the more impregnated with their 

virtues. Quincy. 

Cobobaticn is the pouring the liquordiftilled frpm 
any thing back upon the remaining matter, ard 
dia lling it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcified by cobobathn with an aroma¬ 
tized fpirit, is of ufe to reftore the digeftivc fa¬ 
ulty* Crew's Mujeeum. 

Co'HOar. n.f [ cohort , Latin.] 

1. A troop of fbldiers in the Roman ar¬ 
mies, containing about five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, 
and ealigns, from hence, as from any of their pro. 
j yi sices. ^ Camden. 

2. [In poetical language.] A body of war- 
no urs. 

Th 1 arch-angelic pow'r prepar’d 
For fwift defcent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradife LeJI. 

1 Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts join'd 
With Eugene. Philips's Blenheim. 

Cohorta'tion. n. f \cohortatio 9 Latin.] 
Encouragement by words; incitement. 

Dia . 

COIF. n. f [cocffe t French ; from cofea , 

I for cucnfa % low Lat.] The head-dxefs ; 
a lady's cap; the feijeant's cap. 

7 *he judges of the four circuits in Wales, al¬ 
though thev are not of the firft magnitude, nor 
need be of die degree of the ceif, yet are they con 
fiderabic. Bacon's Advice to Vllfitts. 

No lefs a man than a Mother of the coif began 
b»s fuit, before he had been a twelvemonth ar the 
Temple. ✓ Addfcn, SpcBmtor. 

lnficad of horae-fpun yoifi were fcen 
Coed pinners edg’d with colbertinc. Swift. 

Co'i fed. adj. (fro msoif ] Wearing a coif. 
Co'i f F u a e. m J\ [cceffure, Fr.] Head- 
v drefs. 

I am plcafrt with the coiffure now in fafhion, 
and think it fiicwt the go id Jcnlc of die v*J ^bie 
part of thC fex. ' Jtdeysn. 

I Xt COIG; R. 
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Cote kb. n.f [An Irilh term, as it feems.] 

Fits Thomas of DciYnond began that extortion 
of rWfiw and livery, and pay; that is, he and his 
army took hotfe meat and man's meat, and money, 
at pie a lure. David on Ireland, 

COIGNE . n.f. [French.] 

1. A corner. 

No jutting fries?, 

Buttrice, nfcr cmgnt of vantage, hut this bird 
H>.ih made his pendant bed. SbaHfp. Macletb. 

See you yond' coin o’ td* Capitol, yond’ corner 
done ? Sbakefpeare* 

2. A wooden wedge nled by printers. 

7 i COIL. *z r, a. \ttuillir, JFr.] To gather 
into a narrow compafs; as, to coil a 
rope, to wind it in a 2 ing. 

The lurking particles of air, fo expanding them- 
fclves, muft nccdEuily plump out the tides of Jthc 
bladder, and fo keep them turgid, until the pref- 
fure ox* the air, that at firft coiled than, be rc-ad- 
snitted to do the fame thing again. Boylt. 

Coil. n.f. [kolhren, Germ.] 

1. Tumult; turmoil; budle; dir; hurry; 
confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that tbit co'J ' 
Would- not infect his reafon. Sbakefp. Tempef. 
You, mill refs, all this cod is'long of. you. Sbak. 
In that fleep of death, what dreams may come. 
When we have fbuffied oft this mortal cod, 

Muft give us paufe. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet . 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. n* / [empire, French.] A corner; 
any thing Handing out angularly ; a 
fquare brick cut diagonally: called often 
quoin, cr quint, 

COIN, n. f. (by fome imagined to come 
from cuneus , a wedge, becaufe metal is 
cut in wedges to be coined.] 

1. Money damped with a legal impref- 

fton. 

He gave Datnctas a good fum of gold In ready 
stiff, which Menalcas bad bequeathed. Sidney, 

You have made 

Your holy hat be ftamp'd on the king's com• 

y Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

I cannot tdl hem the poets will faceted in the 
explication of coins, to which they are generally 
very great ft rangers. Addiftn. 

She now eonrtra&s her vaft defign. 

And all her triumphs Jhrink into m com. Pope, 

2 , Payment of any kind. 

The iofs of prelent advantage to fleftl and blood. 
Is repaid in a nobler coin, Hammond's Fundamentals, 

To Coin, m, a* [from the noun.] 

1. To mint or flamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the 
king. Slakejpearc . 

They never put ig practice a thing fo ncceflary 
ns coined money is. IfeacbaM* of Antiquities- 

Tenants cannot rent rent juft at quarter-day, but 
■nuft gather it by degrees. Locke, 

Can we be fure that this medal was /really coined 
by an artificer, or is but a produce of .the foil from 
whence it was taken ? Bentley, 

2. To make or invent. 

My lungs 

C in words til! their decay, againft thole mealies 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us. 

Sbakefpemrc's Coriolanus. 

3. To make or forge toy thing,, in an ill 

fenfe. » 1 

Never coin a formal lye on *t. 

To make the knight o'ercome the giant. Hudibras, 
Thofe motives induced Virgil tu com his fable. 

Dry den. 

Some tale, fome new pretence,he daily fund, 
To footh his lifter, and delude her mind. 

" ^ DryderCi yirail. 

A term it corned to make the conveyance ea(y. 

Atterlnry. 


\ 


Co'jnaci. n.f [from «/>.] 

1. The art cr practice cf coining money. 

The care of the coinage was committed to the in¬ 
ferior magnates ; and I don't find that they had 
k publick trial,as we fokmnly praftife in this coun¬ 
try. Arbntbnct. 

2. Coin ; money; (lamped and legitimated 
metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jews, 
in dcrifion of ChiilliaAs, who firlf began that por¬ 
trait. „ ‘ Brown. 

Moor was forced tv leave oft* coining, by the 
jyeat crowds of people continually offering to re¬ 
turn his coinage upon him. Swift- 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. New produdion; invention. 

Unncceifary coinage, as-well as unneceflary re¬ 
vival of words, runs into afie&arion; a fault to 
be avoided on cither hand. 

Dry den's Juvenal, Dedication. 

5. Forgery; invention. 

This is the very coinage of your brain; 

This bodikfs creation ecftacjf 

Is very cunning in. Sbakefpeard i Hamlet. 

To COINCTDE. *u. n. [coincide, Latin.] 

1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet 
in the fame point. 

If the equator and ccjiptick had coincided, it 
would have rendered the annual revolution of the 
earth ufelcfs. Cbcyne. 

2. To concur; to be confident with. 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ra¬ 
tiocination, often coincide with each other. 

Watts's Logick. 

Coincidence, n.f. [from coincide .J 

1. The (late of fcvcral bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the fame point. 

An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coin- 
cidence of infinite centres, can never be naturally 
acquired. Bentley• 

2. Concurrence; confiftency; tendency of 
many things 10 the fame end; occur¬ 
rence of many things at the fame time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many 
evidences that contribute to the proof, carries a 
great weight. Hale. 

3. It is followed by <wiib. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the eclip¬ 
tic k, is vear near the truth. 

Cbeyne's Pbilofopbieal Principles. 

Coincident. adj. [from coincide.] 

1. Falling upon the lame point. 

Thefc circles I viewed through a prifm; and, 
as I went from them, they came nearer and nearer 
together, and at length became coincident. 

Bfewtmrs Otticks- 

2. Concurrent ; confident; equivalent: 

followed by *wifb . 

Chrittianity teaches nothing hut what is per¬ 
fectly Suitable to and co Incident with the ruling'- prin¬ 
ciples of a virtuous and well inclined man- South. 

Thefc words of our apoll-e are exactly coincident 
with that controverted pafiage in his difeourfc to 
the Athenians. Bentley. 

Coindica'tion. n.f. [from con jand 
indico , Larin.] Many fymptoms beto¬ 
kening the fame caufe. 

Co' 1 n e r. n.f. [from coin.] 

1. A maker of money ; a min ter; a dam¬ 
per of coin. 

My father was 1 know not where ' | 
When I was ftampt: fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

It is «afy to find defigns that never entered into 
the thoughts of the fculptor or the coiner. 

Addifon on Medals. 
There arc only two patents referred to, both left 
advantageous to the Coiner tlwn this oi Wood. 

Swift. 


2. A counterfeiter cf the king's (Vamp j 
a maker of bafe money. 

3. An inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is 
commended by Athenaeus. Camden's Remains* 

To Cojo'in. *u. n. [ctmjurrgo , Lat.] To join 
with another in the fame office. 

Thou may'ft cejoin with fomething, and thou 

— doll. 

And that beyond commiflion* Sbak. Txveff. Night* 

Co'ist r 1 l. n.f. A coward; a runaway: 
corrupted from kefir cl, a mean or dege¬ 
nerate hawk. 

He *s a coward and a coiftrU , that will opt drink 
to nay niece. Sbakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Co it. n.f [ kote , a die, Dutch-] A thing 
thrown at a certain mark. Sec Quoit. 

The time they wear out at costs % kaylcs, or the 
like idle cxcrcifes. Carew's Survey cf Cornwall* 

Coi TiON. n.f, [cottio, Latin.] 

1 • Copulation; the a£l of generation. 

1 cannot but admire that pniiofophen fhould 
imagine frogs to fill from the clouds, considering 
how openly they aft their coition, produce Spawn, 
tadpoles, and frogs. Ray on the Creation* 

He is not made productive of his kind, but by 
coition with a female. Grew's Cojimlogia . 

2. The a& by which two bodies come to¬ 
gether. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not 
made by any faculty acrraClive of one, but a fyn- 
drotne and concourfe of each. Brown's Vulg. Err* 

Coke. n.f. [ Perhaps from coqno, Skinner. ] 
Fewel made by burning pit-coal under 
earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is fre¬ 
quently ufed in drying malt. 

Co* lander. n.f. f colo , to drain, Lat.] 
A frevc either of hair, twigs, or metal, 
through which a mixture ro be feparated 
is poured, and which retains the thicker 
parts ; a drainer. 

Take a thick woven ofier colander. 

Thro* which the prelled wines art ftralned dear. 

May* 

All the vifeera of the body arc but as fo many 
colanders to feparatc leverml juices from the blood. 

Ray on the Creation* 

The brains from nofe and mauth, and cither car. 
Came ifiuing forth, as through a colander 
The curdled milk. Dry dew. 

Col action. n.f [from colo, Lat.] The 
art of filtering or draining. 
Co'lature. n.f. [from colo, Lat.] 

1 • The art of draining ; filtration* 

2. The matter drained. 

Co'lbbrtine. % Jl A kind of lace worn 
by women. 

Go, hang out an old frifoneer gorgpt, with a 
yard of yellow coll crime again. 

Congrew’s Way of the World* 
DifFrence rof between 

Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbcrtim* Yeung* 
Co'lcot hak •n.f A term in chymiftrjfc. 

Cdl otbar is the dry fubftancc which remains alter 
dftiilaion, but commonly the caput mortuum of 

vitriol. Quincy* 

Cokotbar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a redneft, 
containing the fixed fait, will make good ink. 

Brown* 

COLD. adj. [colb, Saxon; halt* German.] 
1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting 
warmth ; being without heat. 

The diet in the ftate of manhood ought to he 
fobd ; and their chief drink water cold , becaufe in 
fuch * date it has iucwn natural fpirit. 

Arluthia 0* Aliments. 

Tha 
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The aggregated foil 

, with his mace petrtfick, cold, and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton. 

2. Caufing fenfe of cold. 

Bids us feek 

Some better Arerad,. me better warmth, to cherilh 
Our limbs benumb'd, ere this diurnal (Ur 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
RefleOed may with matter Tere foment. Mihon- 

Chill; (hivering; having fenfe of cold. 

© noble Engiifti, that could entertain,, 
With half their forces, the fu.l power of France j 
And let another ha.f fland laughing by, 

AU out of work, and cold for allien, 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Having cold qualities ; not volatile; 
not acrid. 

Co d plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of the fun than the hot herbs ; aa a cold band will 
fooner End a little warmth than an hot. 

Bacon's Natural Htftcry. 

Indifferent; frigid ; wanting pafhon ; 
wanting zeal; without concern; un- 
aftive ; unconcerned ; wanting ardour. 

There fprung up one kind of men, with whole 
zeal and forwardnefs the reft being compared, were 
thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 

linker's Prtface. 

Infinite ftall be made cold in religion, by your 
example, that never were hurt by reading books. 

Ajckam. 

Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs —Sir, thefe cold ways. 
That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. 

Shakefpeart. 

New dated letters thefe. 

Their etU intent, 4 enour^ and fubftance thus ; 
Here doth he wife hi! period, and his power, • 

The which he could not levy. Sbakrfp. Henry IV. 

We fhould nor, when the Mood was cold, have 
threatened our prifoners with the fword. 

'• Sbakefpeare's Cymbelinc . 

To fee a world in Harae*, and mi hoft of angels 
in the clouds, one muft be much of a ftoick to be 
a r old and .unconcerned fpedlator. 

Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Bant. 

1 ‘ 1 •* • '* ’ ' No drum or trumpet needs 

T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold j 
Hit voice, his foie appearance, makes them bold. 

• '*■ •* * •.- > 1 r • Drytlen., 

O, thou haft touch'd me with thy faengd theme. 
And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Bftvc. 

A man matt be of a vry tcld or degenerate tem¬ 
per, whofe heart doth not bnro within him id the 
midftof praife and adotatiorui Adchfow’s. Bret balder. \ 

6 . Unaffe&ing; unable to ihove the paf- 
fionfc. IT 

What a deal of cold hufioeft doth a mart MQfend 
the better part of life in? In featterirfg compli¬ 
ments, tendering vfiL, following*/**#* andplay*. 

Ben fonfen. 

The rabble are pleafed at the firft ctuty of a 
difguife j but the jjtft grows Wtd «ven with them* 
too, when it comes on in a fccond feene. 

Afdtfon on Italy. 

Referved ; coy ; not affectionate j not 
cordial; not friendly. • 1 0 ' ^ J ; 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Sbakefyeare's K Lear. 

The coinmiAoners grew more rcfcrvcd, and 
colder towards eaih other. Clarendon. 

£. Chafle ; not heated by vitious appetite. 

You may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold , the time you may to hoodwinkj 
We've witliag dames enough. Sbakefp. Math at. 

Not welcome ; not received with kind- 
nef* or warmth of afFe&ion. .1 

My matter's fnk will be but told. 

Since Ae rtfpeftj my miftref*' love. 

Khakefpeortt Tnvo Gentlemen of Vcrjpna. 

jo. Nothafty; notviofenr. 

% u yNot affcSin^ the tent itrofcgly. 
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* She made it good 

At the hedge corner, in the coldefl fault. Sbakefp. 

iz. Not having the fenfe ftrongly affeded- 

Smell this bufinefs with a feme-as cold 
A9 is a dead man's nofe. Sbakefp. Water's Tale. 

Cold. *. f. [from the adjeaive.] 

1. The caufe of the fenfation of cold; the 
privation of heat; the frigorifick power. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. Sbakefpeare. 
Heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereby 
Ac .chiefly worketh s and heat we have in teadi- 
nefs, in rcfpcG of the fire j but for cold, we mutt 
flay till it cometb, or feek it in deep caves, or high 
mountains: and, when all is done, w-c caonnt ob¬ 
tain it in any great degree. Bacon's Nat. Hjflyry. 

The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo Aine, 

As might afTe.it the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the louth to bring 
Solftitial fiunmer's heat. Milton. 

2. The fenfation of cold; coldnefs; chil- 
. nefs. 

When Ae faw her lord prepar'd to part, 

A deadly cold ran (hiv’ring to her heart, Fab. 
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A difeafe caufed by cold; the ooitruc- 
tion of perfpiration. 

What difeafe haft thou ?— 

A whorefon cold. Sir 5 a cough. Shak. Henry IV* 

Let no ungentle cold deftroy 
AU tafte we have of heavenly joy. Ro feewmen. 
Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might pro¬ 
videntially contribute to die difruption of it, by 
flopping all the pores and all evaporation, which 
would make the vapours within ftrugglc violently,,! 
as we get a fever by a cold. Bumf. 

Co'ldly. a < h >. [from cold .] s 

1 . Without heat. 

2. Without concern; indifferently; negli¬ 
gently; without warmth of temper or 
exprefiion. 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly paufe for thee. Sbakefpeare's King Job*. 

Swift feera’d to wonder .what he meant. 

Nor "would believe tny lord had. fcjtpi f, ^ 
So never offer'd once to fttr, 

But coldly faid, Your ferVant, Sir. Swift. 

r* m '■ a *f »• »j *1 'J SlflCd 

Cq l d x ess. n. f. [From cola. J 
1. Want of heat; pow?r of caufing the 
fenfation of cold. ‘ \ 

He rdatei the cfccVfltve 'tbldnlfi the fvatir 
they met with in fummer in that icy ntgWo, where ; 
they weir forced to winto*. Boykdt£#p*rtmtnre. j 

Stlch was the difoord, which-did fijrthdMpcrie 
Form, order, beauty, through the unureefcp 

Whilr (trynzfinoioiftsirgi t&uf* he^t reiVjkf i > . g 
Ait that we have, and that we are, fubfitL... 

v - * * <•*%% **' Dent-am .j 

z. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper; want 

of zeal; negligence; difregard. 

Divificni -of religion art not only the fertheft • 
Spread, becaufc in religion all men prefume them- 
ielves interetted ; b u t. they lire (^r fhc moflf 
part, hotlier profecuted'f fbrafirtuch * 
which, iw-other camentiofts^ xnay.be thdogbp to, 
pwced fretn'toddff*|ion, liqmtsn thefe fqA^pur-. 
ably conttrqed. Hoakff'j 1 Dedications 

If, upob reading admired paflagci in authors he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, 
he ought to conclude, (that he fumfelf wants the 
faculty of difeovering them. Addijon. 

It betrayed itfolf ill a fort of Ihdiflfererce and 
carefeflhefs in all her aAionfe, and coldnefs tb hcr| 
beft friends. k Arbor knot, i 

Coy nefs; want of kindnefs; want of 
pallton. ,? j 

Unhappy youth ? how will thy coldoeft. wife 

Is aflnftcd hofom 1 

Addfon's Cato, 

Let fev’ry tohgae Us various cenflirss chafe, r 
Abfolve flrith coldnefs, or with fpitc accufe. Prior. 

0 t ^ ^ 
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4. Chafiity; exemption from 
defire. 

The filver ftream her virgin ecldnrj$ keeps. 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 

Pope's Windfor For eft. 

COLE. sr. f. [cap!, Saxon.] A general 
name for all forts of cabbage. 
Co'lbseed. s. f [from cola and 
Cabbage feed. 

Where land is rank, it Is not good to few wheat 
after a fallow j but eolefeed or barley, and then 
wheat. Mortimer. 

Co'lewort. n. f. [caplpypr. Sax.] A 
fpecies of cabbage. 

The deception of coletvorts 5 s alfo commended to 
bathe them. Wifeman of an Eryfipehu. 

She took the eolevtorts, which her bufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water'd fpot) ; 
Site ttripp'd the ftalks of all their leaves; the belt 
She cull'd, and then with, handy care Ac drefs'd. 

Dry den. 

How turnips hide their fwelltng heads below. 
And how the doling colcvjorts upwards grow. G ay, 

Co'liCk. n. f [( robots, Latin.] 

It ftriflly is a disorder of the colon ; but loofely, 
any disorder of the ttomach or bowels that is at¬ 
tended with pain. There arc four forts *. r. A bi¬ 
lious colick, which proceeds from an abundance of 
acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, fo as to 
occ&fion continual gripes, and generally with a 
loo fends; and this is beft managed with lenitives 
and emollients. 2. A flatulent colick, which ia 
pain in the bowels from flatufes and wind, which 
diftend them into unequal and unnatural capaci¬ 
ties; «an 4 this is managed, with carminatives and 
moderate openers. 3. An hyttcrical colick, which 
arifes fromolifoiders of the womb, and is commu¬ 
nicated Jby CQnJent of parts to the bowels ; and it 
to be treated with the ordinary hyfterkks. 4. A 
nervous colick, which ia from convulfive fpafmsand 
contortions of the guts themfelves, from lome dis¬ 
orders of the fpirits, or .nervous fluid, in their 
component fibres ; whereby their capacities are in 
many places (heightened, and fometim* fo as to 
occafion rbttinate obttruflinns: this is beft re¬ 
medied by brilk e&tharticks, joined with opiates 
and cfliollient dilutees. There is alfo a fpecies of 
this drftempcr which is commonly called the ftnne 
xohek, by confent 0/ parts, from the irritation of 
the ftone or gravef in t’te bUddof or kidneys ; and 
y w mott commonly to be tr/Jted by nephrlticka 
and oily diureticka, and is gristly aflifted with tr»e 
carminative turpentine clyfter^. ^iwy m 

Colicks of infaiits proceed from acidity, and th': 
air in the aliment expanding itfelf, while the ali¬ 
ment ferpifpts. AibutbnoU 

Co^l 1 cr. *dj K Affcfling the bowels. 

Inteftinc ftone and u\tcr r colick pangs. Milton. 

To GoLL A V P5Ev *v. 7i. [ccllabor, ccllapfus , 

:lofe 


Latin.] To fall together; to clofe fo 
as that on A fide touches the other. 

In confumptirrnA and atrophy the liquids are ex- 
hauflbd, and the iides of the canals cclfapfe ; there- 
' foi’e the attritfeh 4 s increafed, and consequently 
the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet • 

Col l a'psio if. f. [from collapfi .] 

1. The aft of clofing or collapfing. 

2. The ftate of vefirls doled. 

CO'LLAR. n.f. [collarc, Latin.] 

A ling of rqctal put round .the ueck. 

That ’a nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting 
of rrty cellar t nav, fays the wolf, if there he a 
c ill at in theCaft, I know better things than to, fell 
my liberty. L'Eftrahge . 

Ten brate and more of greyhounds; 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were hound. 
Add .attars o( the fame their necks fur round. 

Dryden's Fables. 

z. The part of the harnefs that i* fattened 

about the hprfe’s neck, 

X x 2 Her 
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Her waggon (folw made of long fpinners 1 
The traces of the fm lkrt fpider’s web. 

The cz&art of thembonftunc’s watry beams* 

Sbokefpfd 

$• The part of the drefs chat unrounds the 
neck. 

4« To flip tbt Collar. To get free; to 
efcape ; to difcntangle hixnfclf from any 
en g a 6 cm *nt or difficulty. 

W hen» as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk. 

He would have Jlipt tbc nliar hand Comely. 

Huhberd'% rati. 

5. A Collar of Brawn* is the quantity 
bound up in one parcel* 

Collar-bone. n.f. [ from collar and bone. ] 
The clavicle j the bones on each fide of 
the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach Ml down, 
hruifcd his face, and broke hit right etl'dr-bone. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Co llar. *v. a* [from the noun.] 

x. To feizc by the collar ; to take by the 
throat. * 

2. To Coll a r beef, or other meat; to roll 
it up, and bind it hard and clofe with a 
firing or collar. 

To COLLA'TE. nt. a • f confero, coll at urn , 
Latin.] 

I • To compare one thing of the fame kind 
with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indi¬ 
gested thing, if it be but a commixture of a few 
notion* that are at hand and occur, and not excited 
from a fufficient number of infiances, 'and thofc 
well collated. Baton t Natural Hrffiry. 

They could not relinquish their Judaifm, and 
embrace Chriftignity, without considering, weigh¬ 
ing, and collating both religions. South. 

2 . To collate books ; to examine if No¬ 
thing be wanting. 

3. To bellow ; to confer. 

The figcvficaiKe of the facrsxncntdHjpofet the 
fpirit of the vec-ver to admit the grace nf the fpi¬ 
rit or' God, there consigned, exhibited, and callottd. 

Taylor's Communicant. 

4. With to. To place in an ecclcfiaftical 

benefice. * 

He thruft out the invader, and collated Amfdorf 
tm the benefice i Luther performed the conlecra- s 
Uon. At urbury. 

If a natron (Ml regieto prefent fcnto a bene¬ 
fice, voW above Ha msnthS, the biAop may dilate' 
tberevitff. c Ayliffe. 

Collateral. esdi* fc§n and, iatus, Lat -1 

1. Side to fide. y * j 

In h>« bright radiahee and collateral light . 

Muft 1 be comforted, not in his fphere. Sbakefp. 

Thus facing, from hi* radiant foat he rofe 
Of high collateral glory. Milton » Paradijc Loft. 

$, Running parallel. 

3. Piffuifcd on either fide. 

But man by number it to maaifeft 
Hi? Logic imperfe&tao; and beept 
L u ok bit like, his image muldply’d 
Xu unity defective, which requires 
Collateral love and dcareli amity. Mile. Par • Loft. 

In gencaiqgy, thofe that ftand in equal 
relation to Some common anceftor* 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying in-1 
teftatr, is, by right of devolution, according to the 
civil law, given to fuch as are allied to him cm latere, 
commonly fiyied collaterals, if there be no afeen- 
daau or defendants forming at the time of his 
death. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

5. Not dirett; not immediate. 

They fiiali hear and judge ’twin you and me j 

JU by duett ox by xolUtcrol hand 

I • I 
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They find TfttoucVd, wt will our kingdom give 
To you In fatfsfattion. Sbaktfpem 

6. Concurrent. 

All the force of the motive lie* within itfelf t it 
receives no collateral ftrength from external confi- 
dcrations* ' AtterbOrj. 

Coll a'ter ally. ad*v. [from <allanral.\ 

1. Side by fide. 

Thefe pullics may be mtiltipfird according to 
fondry different fituitions, not only when f 
fubordinate, but aifo when they are placed 
rally. Wilkins. 

2. Indirectly. 

By after ring the fcrlpture to be the canon of our 
faith, I have created two enem i e s : the pvpifts 
more dirrdtly, becaufe they have kept the feripture 
from Ms ; and the fanaricks more collmrlalfy, *be- 
caufc they have a {Turned what amounts to an -in¬ 
fallibility in the private fpirit. Drytier 

3. In collateral relation. 

Coll a't ion. n.f. [colleuio, Lj 

1. The att of Conferring or bellowing; 
gift. 

Neither are we to give thank* alone for thefirfi 
collation of theft tencrits, but alfu for their ^ 
vatfon. Pay on the Creation. 

2. Companion of oYie copy, or one thing 

. * of the fame (cind, with another. 

In the difquifmoa: of truth, a ready fancy it of 
great ufe; provided that collativn doth its office. 

Crew' 1 Cofnologia 

I return you your Milton, which, upon coUatiot 
I find to be revifed and augmented in fevcral places 

Pope 

3. Id law. 

Collation 19 fhe beftewmg of a beni 
bifiiop that hath it in hi* own gift or patronage , ; 
and differs from inftitution in this, that inftitution 
into a benefice is performed by the bifhop it the 
prefentation of another who it patron, or hath the | 
patron’s right for the time. Cowell ‘ 

Bifhop* ftiouW be'placed by collation 
under his letters patent, without any precedent elec¬ 
tion, or confirmation enfuiag* Hayward. 1 

4. A repaft; a treat lefa than a feaft. 

Coll at i'tious. ddj. ^collailfius, Lat.] 
Bone by the contribution of many. 

" ’ - D/a. 

^ f I | 

Co l t a tor . n.f. [from collate .] 

1. One that compares copies or a 

fetipts. 

To read the titles they give an editor or collator 
of a maoufeript, you would take him 
of lettersi * Addifin 

2. One who prefents to an ea 

benefice. J 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an < 
later, till a month it expired from the day ox pre¬ 
fentation. Ayliffe 

To Colla'ud. *v. a. [colhtudo, Lat.] To 
join in prailing. Difl. 

CO'LLEAGUE. n.f. [colleges, Lat.] A\ 
partner in office or employment. An-i 
cietitly accented on the laft fyllable. 

Eafy it might be ften that I intend 
Mercy tefleague with juftiee fending thee. Milton. 

The regents, upon demife of the crown, would 
keep the peace without colleagues. Swift 

To Colle'aoub. *v. a • [from the nouo.j 
To unite with. 

ColLagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meffoge. 
Importing the furrender of thofe lands. 

Sbahfpeare's Hamlet. 

To COLLE'CT. 4L [colligo, 

Lat.] 

1* To gather together ; to bring into one 
place. 




COL 

Tls m e mo ry alone tha* enriches the mind, by 
'referring xfbu our hbour and induffi^r dally <#/- 
•ft. Watts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into 
one fum. 

Let a man eolleft into one fum as great a num¬ 
ber as he pleaies, this multitude, how great fo- 
ever, icliecs net uoe jot-thc -power of adding to it* 

Locke* 
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To gaio by obfervation. 

The reverent care 1 bear unto my lord. 

Made roe col / e f t th efe dangers in the dulft. 

Sktakcpeare's Henry VI. 

To infer as a cociTequetoce ; to gather 
from premifes. 

How great the force of erroneous perfuafion is, 
we may colUH from our Saviour's premonition to 


his difclple 


Decay of P iety 
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_ They conclude they can have no idea of inii- 
nite fpace, becaufe they can have no idea of infi¬ 
nite matter; which confcquence, I conceive, is very 
ill cnlltfhd. Locke. 

. To Collect hbnfelf. To recover from 
furprife; to gain command over his 
thoughts; to aftemble his fentiments. 

Be cdle&cd ; 

No more amaaejpent. SbaLfpeardsTtmpeft. 

Aft righted much, 

I did in time eolleff myftlf, and thought 
This was fo, and no flumber. Sbak. Winter's Yale. 

Profpcrity unexpefted often maketh men care- 
lefs and reroifs ; whereas they, who receive a wound, 
become more vigilant and colie fled. Hey war dm 

As when of old fome orator renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, wlfcre eloquence 
Flourifh’d, fincc mute, to feme great caufe ad. 
dreft’d. 

Stood in himftlf ceUtfled, while each part. 
Motion, each att won audience, ere the toagoe 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his seal of right. 

MdtSUm 

Co'llect. n. f [colleffa, knv Lit.] A 
Ihort comprehensive prayer, ufed at the 
facrament; any (hort prayer. 

*1 hen let your devotion be humbly to fay over 
proper collefls. Taylor's Guide to Devotion* 

Collect a Kiovs.a^f. [ colleftaneus, La¬ 
tin.] Gathered up together; collected; 
cotes compiled from various books. 

olle'ctedlv. ctd«). [from coUcaed.] 
Gathered in one view at once. 

The whole evolution of ages from everiafttng to 
everiafting is fo coUefftdfy and prtftntifickly rep re- 
ftnted to Cod. Mere. 

olle'ctiblr. SI^'. [from colUa ] That 
which may be gathered from the pre- 
mifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not 
calLaihlt from the following words. 

. i . • . Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Collection, n.f. (from collea.] 

The a& of gathering together. 

2. An aftemblage; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms, 
Faircft colleftion of thy fcx’s charms. Prior. 

The gallery is hung with a colkfikm of pitturesl 

Addifon. 

3. The att of deducing confequences ; ra¬ 
tiocination ; diicourfe. This fenfe is 
now fcarcc in ufe. 

If once we defeend unto probable r Meftbru, we 
are then in the territory where free and arbitrary 
determinations, the territory where human laws 

taltc p k«. ' UccLl. 

Thou jhalt not peep thro* lattices of eyes. 

Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By Circuit or colka’ms to difcem. Donne. 

4. A 
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4. A corollary ; a confeflary deduced from 
premlies; deduftion ; confequence. 

It Should be a weak ccUtRiw, if whereas we fay, 
that when Chrift bad ervereogne the fliarpnefs of 
„ J®}. he then open.' the kingdom of heaven to 
*u believers ; a thing in fuch fort affirmed with 
circumft.nces, were taken as infinuatinr an op- 
* J !”r e J <len,a * before that circumftance be accom- 

* llfl>c4 - Hockcr. 

. / c . , This label 

Is 10 from fenfe and hardnef , that I can 

W ^ no / f a4, f F ^ °/ ir - Sbakrfpeare's CymleTine. 
W hen file, from fundry ar-s, one /kill dorh draw: 

ring, from divers fights, one aft of war ; 
From many cafe* like, one rule of Jaw: 

The.ar her celloabm, not the fenfca are. Davits. 

Collscti'tiocs. aJj. [nUeattms, Lat.l 
Gathered up. J 

Colle'ctivu. adj. [from csllefi : colleQif\ 
French.] 

I • Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated ■ 
accumulative. f 

A body colkffsve, it contained! a huge multi- 

^ 

Tl ? e . l th " e . fo™* of government differ only by 
the civil adminiftration being in the hands of one 

or two, called kings j in a fenate, called the nobles; 
“ m . “ c people cdleRive or reprefenutive, who 

the commons. Swift. 

•j ,ff * reo f e fcetwc€n » compound and *«/- 

c n,#, . that a compand idea unites things 
of a different kind | but a edUBhve idea, things of 

• V T J • Ww’l Logick. 

** Employed in deducing confequcnces ; 
argumentative. 

«nlv ? 30 ? fa,firie# controuhble not 

ster 1 “ d eMtaivt ** «»««> 

3* [In grammar.] A colleBinjt noun is a 
word which exprefles a multitude, though 
itfelf be Angular; as a company • an army . 

Colle'ctively. ad*v. [from 

In a general mafs; in a body ; not Ang- 

k 5 not n umbered by individuals ; in 
the aggregate; accumulatively 5 taken 

together j in a Aate of combination or 
onion. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin coU 
ucttwfj, in loch fort that no part thereof ftali be 
found m »*,jet diftribatively all great aftnal of¬ 
fences, as they offer themfelves one by one, both 

and ought to be hyall means avoided. Hooker. 

Singly «d apart many of them are fubjeft to 

•aceptwa, ytt cdUBroely they make up a good mo- 
ml evidence. ,, , 

The other ,a« of th* wttr «„ eondenf/« 

1ofrtrth ’ *«< fin* * 

■oto fending fpnngs and rivers. J 

m Jvjrf, Nttortl Hijhrj. 

Colle ctor. h. /. [editBar, Latin.1 

*• A gatherer ; he that collect* fcattered 
things together. 

2. A compiler; one that gathers fcattered 
pieces into one book. 

The grandfather might be the fir* tdleB 
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Cot iB catary, m. f. [from ton and 
legatum, a legacy, Latin ] In the civil 
law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in 
common with one or more other perfons. 

Chambers. 

COXLEGE. n. f [collegium , Latin ] 

1 * confmunity ; a number of perfons 
living by fome common rules. 

harbed deeds they rode in proud array. 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 

Zm A fociety of men fet apart for learning, 
or religion. 

He is return'd with his opinions. 

Gather'd from all the famous colleges 
Almod in Chrirtmdom. Sbakefp**re, HtttryVlll. 

I wouid the college of the cardinals 
ould chuft him pope, and carry him to Rome. 

T .. , , . Sbakrfpeare. 

, i 0r T r ** foc,ct y « fometimes called Solo¬ 
mon s houfe, and fomefiroes the college of the fix 

£u W 'L rk ’r • Bacon. 

l he houfe in which the collegian* re- 

fide. 


\ 


cor. 


Co l 1.1 f lo\Vc r. n./. \fioi brajua ; from 
capl. Sax. cabbage, and flower ; pro* 
per \y cauliflower.] A fpecies of cabbage. 
Coll iga tion. n. f. [colligatio t Lat.] A 
binding together. 

Theft the midwife contriveth into a knot, 
whence that tortuofity or nodolity in the navel, 
occaficned by the colligation of veffels. * 

p , Brown's Vulgmr Erroars . 

tion.ii,/ [from colfitno, Lat. 1 
1 he aft of aiming at a mark; aim. Dtil. 
Collinea # tion.u./ [collineo* Lat.] Ti.e 
aft of aimin-g. 

C °r L rJ^Y. ABLB * ad J' C fr0m 'MqttCUc.} 
Laftly diffolved; liable to be melted. 

The tender confidence renders it the more coU 



r 


V i C*mmm huwof Englmsd. 
Without the coUrtor '• own refleftions. 

v J h ' h,ftoT,an * when k*» ftil c^nml 

antiquated, w,it be onJy confidered as a tedious 

perfup5 coated to fumiff 
matrmb for fowie future coBefUr. Swift. 

3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in 

levying duties or tributes. 

1 ^ tr ” fure « oow ttnbeaaled, 

lifted, and feaded away by colUfUrs, and other 

•mcertw ^ YemtZ 

The comniJffioni of the te»enue art difpofe/of! 

e * !lt3 ^‘ «• *mUt *4 b, the comnsif 
tWOCT * Swift, 


Huldah the prophete/s dwelt in Jerufalem in the 
coUegtm r 

o* ,| f # AMP’S# 

4. A college, in foreign univerAties, is a 
lefture xead in publick. 

Colle # gial. adj* [from collegeA Relat¬ 
ing to a college j poflefled by a college. 
Cocle'cian. H.f. [from cslbgt .J An in- 

habitant of a college ; a member of a 
college. 

Colli giati. adj. [collegial us, low La¬ 
tin.] 

1. Containing a college ; inftituted after 
the manner of a college. 

I wifli that yourfelves did well confider how op- 
poute certain of your pofitions are unto the ffate 
of fixieties, wherewthe two univerfities^ 

v A // * k k Hooker, Preface . 1 

2. A collegiate church was fuch as was built; 
at a convenient diftance from a cathedral 
church, wherein a number of prefbyters^ 
were fettled, and lived together in one 
Congregation/ Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Collegiate. *• A [from uUegtA A 

membw of a college; a man br..d in a 
college; an univerfity man. 

Thcfe are a kind of erapirlcks in poetry, who 
n*ve got a receipt to pleafe j and n 0 collegiate like 
them, for purging the paffions. Rymer. 

Co llet. n.f. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the 
neck. ] 

1. Anciently fomething that went about 

the neck; fometimes the neck, 
z. That pan of a ring in which the ffone 

is fet. 

I 

3* A term tried by turners. 

To Collide. <u. a. [co/lido, Lat.] To 

ftrike agamft each other; to beat, to 
aafh, to knock together. 

ScHuillations are not the accenfion of arr Upon 

collifion, but inflammable effluencieifrom the bo- 

□let colhdtdo D 

dirowMu 

Co LLIER. st. / [from coa/.] 

i. A digger of coab; one that works in 
the coal-pits. 

z. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman 3 great grafier, a great tim- 
' t ^^»h-agre«etf//ifr,and»greatlai»dmaii. Bacon. 

3. A lhip that carries coals. 

Co'llibry. n.f. [from collier.] 

* • Xhe place where coals are dug. 

The coal trade. * 


J -v 

o melt k to be 


Itance to which any thing is re¬ 
duced by being melted. 

Ci/t I 1 QJJ ant. adj. [from colli quote. ] 
That which has the power of melting or 
diflolving. b 

*fo CO LLIQUATE. *v. a . [celliqueo. La* 
tin. J 70*01611; to diAolve j to turn from 
folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a grdat 
mew, after what was colliquated had been removed 
from the fire. Boyle. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to lb colliquated 
through a great heat from within, and an ardent 
colh S uativc fever. Harvey cn Confumptiom 

io Co lliouate. *v. rim To 
diffolved. 

Ice will diflblve in fire, and colliquate in water 
or warm oils. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Coll 1 qjjaction, n. f. [ colliquatio, Lat. I 

1. The aft of melting. 

Glafs may be made by the bare colCiquation of 
the fait and earth remaining in die afhes of a burnt 

V™- u B Beyle, 

from them proceed rarefaftion, col/iquatictt, con- 

coftion, maturation, gnd moll effefts of nature. 

Bacon's Natural Hijhrj, 

2. Such a temperament o *' r ~ ' 

the animal fluids as proce_ M 

compages, and wherein they flow off 

through the fccretory glands falter than 
they ought ^ 

Any kind of umverfal diminution and colhaua- 
tiers ot the body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

v/, 1 <C UATIV . E - [from ctd/iquate.l 
Melting; diflolvent. 

A colliquative fever is fuch as ia attended witfr 
a diarrhoea, or fwcats, from too 1 m » contexture 
of the fluids. Quincy. 

Jt is a confefueat of a burning CalUoseatsve Je* 
7 er * thereby the humours, far, and flelh of the 
- arc Harvey. 


J 
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1 to one mafs-by fluxion in the 

fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by Ample toffi- 
f ufaHscn, for the better difcovering of the nature 
■nd contents and dificats of morals, it would be 
tried by incorporating of their diAblutions. 

p , Ptuon's Phyfcal Remains. 

Colli sign. n.f. [from celliju), Latin.] 

1. The aft of ftriking two bodies together. 

Q r t by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrire to fire. Milton's Paradife Log. 

The flint and the flee! you may move apart as- 
mag as you pleafe ; but it is the hitting and colli- 
pm of them that mnft make them ftrike fire. 

n f . Bentley. 

2. The Hate of being /truck together ; a 
clalh. 
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Then from the cla&es between pope# and kings. 
Debate# like fparks from flint*! cotliften, fprings. 

Denham. 

The devil focnetimes borrowed fire from the 
altar to confome the votaries \ and, by die mutual 
aciLJi n of well.meant seal# fet even orthodox 
Chilians in a flame. Decay of Piny. 

To COXLOCATE. v. a. [cottoco, Latin.] 
To place ; to flat ion % 

If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a 
perfon, take the creature in which that virtue is 
xnoft eminent \ of that cieature take the pjrL 
wherein that virtue is collocate. Bacon. 

Cot loc a't ton. n. ft. [collocatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of placing ; dil petition. 

2. The Hate of being placed. 

In the collocation of the fpirits in bodies, the ctl- 
Iccati' it is equ.il or unequal, and the fpirits coaccr- 
vatc or diffufed. Bacon 

Collocu'tiok. n. ft. [collcaitio, Latin.] 
Conference; converfation. 

To Collo'cub. <l\ n. [probably from col - 
loquor, Latin.] To wheedle; to Batter ; 
to pleale with kind words. A low word. 
Co' llop. n. ft. [It is derived by Min/bpw 
from coal and op, a rafher broiled upon 
the coals; a carbonade.] 

X. A fmall Bice of meat. 

Sweetbread and collect w.re with fleewers prick’d 
About the fides. Dry dent Fables. 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d ; 
Then fent up but two di/hes nicely dreft j 
What fignifcs Scotch ccUops to a feaft ? 

King's Cookery. 

2 . A piece of any animal. 

The lion is upon his death-bed s not an enemy 
that does not apply for a coflop of him. L'Eft range. 

3. In burletipie language, a child. 

„ Come, Sir page. 

Look on me with yoar welkin eye, fweet villain, 
Moft dear’A, my iO-'op. Shakefpeari * Winter's Talc. 

Thou art a rollop of my fltlh. 

And for thy fake I ha\e Ihed many a tear. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Collo' qui al. adj. [from colloquy.] What¬ 
ever relates to common converfation. 
Co'l loqjj y. it. ft. [colloquium, Latin.] 

Conference ; converfiuion ; alternate 
difeourfe ; talk. 

My earthly, by h« heav’nly over-power’d, 
tn that celeftial eenkqvy lublime. 

As with an object that excels the fenfe. 

Da rated, and fjrtot, funk down. Milton's Par. Lift. 

In retire me at make frequent colloquies, or ftiarl 
difeourfing;, between Grd and thy own ioxAiTaylcr. 

Co' llow. ft. ft. [More properly colly, from 

coal ] 

Colltw is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood. W odwardon Fojftlt. 

Collu^ctakcy'. n. ft. [cclludor, Lat.] 
A tendency to comelt; oppotition of na¬ 
ture. 

CoLLUCT ACTION. *. ft. [collugoth, Lat.] 

Cornell; druggie ; contrariety; oppoti- 
lion ; fpi te. 

Tbe therm*?, natural baths, or hot fprings, do 
not cure their heat to any colludatien or effervef- 
cenceof the minerals in them. 

Wsod-tv a ’ d's Natural Hftcry. 

To COLLUDE. <v. n . [colludo, Lat.] To 
• confpire in a fraud ; to aft in concert; 
to play into the hand of each other. 

Col£u'*ion. n.f. [collufio, Latin.] 

Coilnfm it, in our common law, a deceitful 
agreement or compaft between two or more, for 
the one part to bring an aQion againft the other to 
fr>me evil pyrpofc * at so 4 c fer atbird of bis 

ri* 1 * M. 

s - 


By the ignorance of the merchants, or dithonefty 
of weavers, or the csllufion of both, the ware wa. 
bad, and the price excelfive. Swift. 

Collusive, adj. [from collude.] Fraudu¬ 
lently concerted# 

CoLLu'sifELY. ad*v. [from collvjive. ] In 
a manner fraudulently concerted. 
Collu'sor y. adj. [from colludo, Latin.] 
Carrying ou a fraud by fecret concert. 
Co'lly. n. ft. [from coal.] The fmut of 
coal. *- 

Suppofe thou faw her d re fled in fome old hir- 
fute attire, out of fafiuon, coarfe raiment, be* 
fmcared with foot, colly, perfumed with opoponax. 

Bnrtm on Melancholy. 

T9 Colly. <v. a. To grime with coal; to 
fmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the celled night, 

That, in a fpecn, unfolds both heav’n and earth . 
And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay, behold. 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Sbakefp. 

COLLVRIUM.n.f. [Latin.] Anointment 
for the eyes. 

CO'LMAR. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear. 
Co'lock Earth, n.f. Is a deep brown, 
very light baftard ochre, which is no 
pure native foflil; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood 
long buried in the earth. Hill on Fofftls. 
Co'lon. n./. {x£Aor, a member.] 

1. A point [:] ufed to mark a paufe greater 
than that of a comma, and lefs than that 
of a period. Its ufe is not very exaftiy 
fixed 5 nor is it very neceffary, being 
confounded by moft with the femicolon. 
It was ufed, before punftuation was re¬ 
fined, to mark almoft any fenfe lefs than 
a period. To apply it properly, we 
(hould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence 
of grammar or conftruftion ; as, I love 
him, I defpife him : / have long ceafed to 
truft, hut /ball never forbear to fuccour 
him. 

2. The greateft and wideft of all the in- 
teftines, about eight or nine hands 
breadth long. It begins where the ilium 
ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on 
the right (ide ; from thence afeending 
by the kidney on the fame fide, it pafies 
under the concave fide of the liver, to 
which it is fome times tied, as likewife 
to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yel¬ 
low in that place : then it runs under the 
bottom of the ftomach to the fplecn in 
tlte left fide, to which it is alfo knit; 
from thence it turns down to the left 
kidney ; and thence palling, in form of 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of 
the os fatrum in the reftum. Quincy. 

Now, by your cruelty h«u d bound, 

I ftrain my guts, my colon wound. Swift. 

The contents of the colon arc of a four, feud, 
acid fraell in rabbits. Fioytr cn the Humours. 

CO'LONEL. it. ft [of uncertain ctyrao- 
logy. Skinner imagines it original Ly co- 
lonialis, the leader of a colony. Minjhrw 
deduces it from colonna, a pillar: as# 
pat rite columen ; exercitus columen • Each 

is plaufible. ] The chief commander of a 
regiment; a field officer of the higheft 
rank, next to the general officers. Jft is 


now generally founded with only two 
diftinft fyllables, coVneL 

The chiefeft help muft be the care of the cdt~ 
ml, that hath the government of all his garrifon. 

Spemfer cn Ireland* 

Captain or edornct, or knight in arm#. 

Whole chance on thefe defcncelefs doors may feiic# 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleale. 

Guard them, and him within proteft from harms. 

Mi If on. 

Co'lonelship. ft.ft. [from colonel .} The 
office or charafter of colonel. 

While he continued a fubaltrrn, he complained 
againft the pride of colonels towards thrir officers# 
yet, in a few minutes after he had received hit 
commiflion for a regiment, he confefleJ ‘hat role- 
neljhip was coming raft upon him. Swift* 

To Co'lonize. v. a. [from colony.] To 
plant with inhabitants; to fettle with 
new planters; to plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double 
the reft of the habitable world, before this; for Io 
a man may truly term it, if he (hall put to account 
as well that that is, at that which may be here¬ 
after, by the farther occupation and colonizing of 
thofc countries : and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one fpeak ingemioufiy, that it was the propagation 
of the Chriftian faith that was the adamant of that 
difcoTcry, entry, and plantation; but gold and 
filver, and temporal profit and glory ; fo that what 
was fir ft in God’s providence, was but fecond in 
man’s appetite and intention. Bacon's Hdy War, 
Druina hath advantage by acqueft of hlands# 
which fhe coltmixeth and fortifieth daily. 

Hewer s Focal For ft* 

Colonna'de. it. ft. [from colonna, Ital. a 
column.] 

1. A periftyle of a circular figure; or a fe- 
riesof columns difpofed in a circle, and 
infulated within fide. Builder's Di8. 

Here circling colonnades the ground inclofe# 

And here the marble ftatues breathe in iws. 

Add mg, 

z* Any leries or range of pillars. 

For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope* 

CO'LONY. ir. ft. [ colonia, Latin.] 

I. A body of people drawn from the mo¬ 
ther-country to inhabit lome diftaut 
place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colonies he gavdLthe 
fame law under which they were bom and bred. 

Sperfcr on Ireland* 
Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed 
Enjlilh colonies in their rooms. Davies on Ireland, 
Oliris, or the Bacchus of the ancknts, is, re¬ 
ported to have civilized the Indians, planting^- 
nies, and building cities. Arbntbnot n Coins* 

z. The country planted; a plantation. 

The rifing city, which from f*r you fee. 

Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. Dryden's Firgii, 

Co'lophony. n. ft. [from Colophon, a city 

whence it came. ] Rofin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, ilowly evaporating 
about a fourth or fifth part, rhe leraaining fufc- 
ftance fuftered to cool, would a fiord me a coherent 
body, or a fine colcphimy. Beyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave • nhphony, upon a 
feparation of their thinner oil. . 

f Fltyer on the Humours, 

Coloqui NTEDA. ft. ft {colocynthu, Lat. 
*cAokl» 0 »c.] The fruit of a plant of the 
fame name, brought from the Levant, 
about the bignefs of a large orange, and 
often ealled bitter apple. Both the feed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a 
violent purgative, of confiderable ufe in 
medicine. Chambers, 

Co'lorate. adj. [colorat ns, Lat.] Co¬ 
loured i dyed; marked or lUincd with 
lome colour. 
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Had the hnuctes and humours of the eye been 
ctlprate, many ray* from vifiblc objc&s would have 
keen ftept. Ray. 

Color action. n.f. [coloro, Latin.] 

1. The art or pratt’ e of colouring. 

Some bodies hav? i more departable nature than 
others, as is evident in coloration j for a fmali 
quantity of fafiron will tinft more than a great 
quantity of brail!. Bacon, 

2 . The ftate ofbeing coloured. 

Amongft curiosities I fhall place coloration, 
though fomewhat better; for beauty in flowers b 
their prcheminence. Bacon's Nat, Hift, 

Color i'fick. adj. [colorijfcus, Latin.] 
That which has the power of producing 
dyes, tints, colours, or hues. 

In this compofitioa of white, the fcvml rays 
4o not fuflier any change in their colorifick qualities 
by a£Uog upon one another ; but are only mixed, 
and by a mixture of tficir colours produce white. 

‘ Newton's Optkks. 

COLO'SSE. 7 ft./, [colcffus, Latin.] A 

COLO SSUS. J ftatue ot enormous mag¬ 
nitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby¬ 
lon, the pyramids of Egypt, or colcjft of Rhode*. 

Temple. 

There huge eobffus role, with trophies crown’d. 
And run'ek characters were grav'd around. Pope. 

Coloss e'ak.^'. [colo/ftus, Lat.] Inform 
of a coloflus ; of the height and bignefs 
of fuch a ftatue; giantlike. 

CO'LOUR. ft./, [color, Latin.] 

s. The appearance of bodies to the eye 
only ; hue; dye. * 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a red, or blue, or 
green tindure of the furface ; hut a pbilofophical 
ides, when we confider the v arious colours to be 
different fenfations, excited in us by the refract¬ 
ed rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different 
manner, Recording to the different fixe, or fliape, 
or firuation of the particles of which fur faces are 
ccmpofed. Watts. 

Her hair fhall be of what colour it pleafe Cod. 

Sbakefpeare. 

For though our eyes can nought but colours fee. 
Yet colours give them not their pow’r of fight. 

Dawes. 

The lights of colours are more refrangible one 
than another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton's Gt ticks. 

2 . The frefhnefs, or appearance of mood 
in the face. 

XIy cheeks no longer did their cehnr boalt. Dry 4 . 

A fitddea horror feis’d hit giddy head. 

And his ears trickled, and his colour fled. Dry den. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure juft begins to live. 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray. 

And r >1 the bright creation fades away. Pope, 

4. The reprefentation of any thing fuper- 
fi dally examined. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put falfc 
eul-mrt upon things, to call good evil, and eril good, 
againft the conviction of their own confciences. 

Swift. 

3. Concealment; palliation ; excufe ; fu- 
perficul cover. 

It is no matter if 1 do halt j I have the wan for 
my colour, and my ptofion fhall f am the more 
reafbnable. Sbakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Their fin admitted no colour or cxcufe. 

King Charles. 

6. Appearance; pretence 5 falfe (hew. 

Under th taolour of commending him. 

I have accefi my own love to prefer. SkaJtfpsared 

Merchants came to Rhode* with a great fhjp 
kded with com ; under the colour of the fate where¬ 
of, they noted all that was done in the city. 

KnolUs sHfi- ry of ttc Turks. 


7. Kmd; fpecles; charader. ^ 

Boys and women are, for the mod part, cattle of 
this cvlcur. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

8. In the plural, a ftandard ; an enfign of 
war: they fay the colours of the foot, and 

fandard of the horfe. 

He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleafant country’s earth. 

And his pure foul uo o his captain Chrid, 

U nder whole colours he had fought fo long. 

* Sbakefpeare s Richard II. 

Againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I mu ft advance the colours of my love. 

And not retire. Sbakefp . Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

The banka were filled with companies, pa fling 
all along the river under their colours , with trum¬ 
pets (bunding. Kmdlcs. 

9. Colours is ufed Angularly by Add if on. 

An author compares a sagged coin to a tattered 

colours. Addifcn. 

To Co'lou R. *u. a. [coloro, Latiu ] 

1. To mark with fomc hue, or dye. 

The rays, to fpeak properly, are not coloured: 
in them there is nothing elfe than a certain power 
and difpofition to ftir up a fen Cation of this or that 
colour. Newton's Cpticks . 

z. To palliate; to excufe; to drefs in fpc- 
cious colours, or fair appearances. 

I told him, thacl would not favour or colour in 
any fort his former folly. Raleigh's Effays . 

. He colostrs the fatfehood of JEneus by an exprefs 
command from Jupiter to forfake the queen. 

Dry den's Dedicat. JEnetd. 

3. To make plauftble. 

We have fcarce heard of an infutre&ion that 
was not coloured with grievances of the higbeft 
kind, or countenanced by one or more benches of 
the iegiflatore. Ad if on's Freeholder. 

4. To Colour a /ranger's goods, is when 
a freeman allows a foreigner to enter 
goods at the Cuftom Houfe in his name; 
fo that the foreigner pays but Angle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. 

Phillips. 

To Co'lour. *v. n. To bluih. A low word, 
only ufed in converfation. 

Co'lour able. adj. [from colour.] Spe¬ 
cious ; plauAble. It is now little ufed. 

They have now a colourable pretence to with- 
fland innovations, having accepted of other laws 
and rules already. Sp/nfer. 

They were glad to lay hold on fo colourable a 
matter, and to traduce him as an author of luipi- 
cioua innovation. Hooker. 

Had 1 facriflced ecclefiafticai government and 
revenues to their covetoufnefs and ambition, they 
would have found no colourable neceflity of an 
arpiy. King Charles. 

We hope the mercy of God will conflder os unto 
feme annexation of our offences $ yet had not the 
fmccrity of our parents fo colourable expectation*. 

Bremen's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'lour ably. adv. [from colourable .] 
Speckmfly; plauftbly. 

The procets, howfeeter cdonrably- awarded, hath 
not hit the very mark whereat it was dhefted. 

Bacon. 

Co'lour ed. participial adj. [from colour. ] 
Streaked; diversified with variety of 
hues.. 

The col ured are coarfer juiced,- and therefore 
not fo wed and equity conco&ed. 

Bacotft Natural ilifiory. 

Co'louring. n.f. [from colour .] The 
part of die painter** art that teache* to 
lay on his colours with propriety and 
beauty. 

But as the flighted (hatch, if juflly trac'd; 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac*d \ 

So % Calk teaming it good fcote UcUc'd. Pope. 


Co'lour ist. n.f [from colour.] A paiiK 
ter who excels in giving the proper co*- 

lours to his defigns. 

Titian, Pau^Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft 
of the good colour fit, have come neared to nature. 

Dry den's Du ft ftroy • 

Co'lourless. adj, [from colour.] With¬ 
out colour; not diftinguifhed by any 
hue; tranfparent. 

Tranfparent fubftances,. as glafs. Water, and ait, 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherways formed into plates, exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinnefs ; al¬ 
though, at a greater tbicknefs, they appear very 
dear and colourlef. Newton's 0 pricks. 

Pellucid colourlefi glafs or water, by being beaters 
into a powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfe 
whitenefs. 1 Bentley v 

COLT, n.f, [colt, Saxon.] 1 

1. A young horfe: ufed commonly fop thcr 
male offspring of a horfe, as foal for the 
female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and 
fo the favrn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hfiory. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfe a, we dart at dead- 
bones and lifelefs blocks. Taylor's HJy Living. 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know 
To break the dubborn coir, to bend the bow. 

Dry den's JEneJk 

a. A young foolifh fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt, indeed ; for hp doth nothing 
but talk of his horfe. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice* 

To Colt. *v.tt. [from the noun.] To frifttg 
to be licentious; to run at large without 
rule ; to riot; to frolick. 

As (bon as they were out of fight by tHemfelVes, 
they (hook off their bridles, and began to colt anew 
more licentJoufly than before. 

• Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

To Colt. ns. a. To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to cole me thus ? 

Sbakefpeare e Henry IV. 

Colts-foot. tt, f. [tujfi lago ; from colt 
and foot,] It hath a radiated flower, 
whole diflt conAils of many florets, but 
the crown compofed of many half floret*: 
the embryos are included in a multi fid 
flowercup, which turns to downy feeds 
fixed in a bed. Miller . 

Colts-tooth. n.f [from colt and tooth.] 

1. An imperfeft or nipecftuont tooth in* 
young horfes. 

2. A lbVe of youthful pleafure 5 a difpofi¬ 
tion to the practices of youth. 

We l faid, lord Sands; 

Your colts-tooth is not cad yet ?—*- 
—No, my lord; nor fhall not, while I have a 
dump. Sbakefpeare• 

Co'lter. n.f \ [culroji, Sax. culter , Lat.] 
The fharpiron of a plough that cuts the 
ground perpendicularly to the (hare. 

Co'ltish. adj. [from colt,] Having the* 
tricks of a.colt;< wanton. 

Co'lubkine. adj . [colubrinus ,.Latin. 

,1. Relating to a ferpent. 

z. Cunnings crafty. 

Co'lumbary. n.f [columbarium, Lat.] 
A dovecot ;• a pigeon-houfe. 

The exith of cofumburics, ordjvehoufes, is much» 
defired in the artifice of fahpetre. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'lumbine. ^olumbina, Latin ] A* 
plant with leaves like the*mead6w rue. 

Miller. 

Columbines are of feveral forts and colours. They 
Sowy m the end of May, when few other flowers 
(hew* ^fer timer. - 


I. 1 Go'lumbinb*. 
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Co'lumbvnb. n.f [celumbinus, Ltt.] A 
kind of violet Colour, or changeable 
dove colour. I)id. 

CO'LUMN. n./. [columua, Latin.] 

1. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Creek columns, and altars, 
were brought from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at 

Dries. P me bar . 

Round broken columns dlafping i ry twin'd. Pope. 

2. Any body of certain dimenfions prefling 
vertically upon its bafe. 

The whole weight of any column of the atmo- 
fpherr, and likewife the fpecifick gravity of its 
tufis, are certainly known by many experiments. 

Bentley. 

3. [In the military art.] The long file or 
row of troops, or of baggage, of an army 
in its march. Au army marches in one, 
two, three, or more columns, according 
as the ground will allow. 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a 
page, when divided into two equal parts 
by a line pafiing through the middle, 
from the top to the bottom; and, by 
feveral parallel liues, pages are often 
divided into three or more columns. 

Colu mnar. ] [from column.] 

Column a'riaiv. J Formed in columns. 

White cobtmnar fpar out of a Rone-pit. 

Woodward on Fcjfilt. 

ColU*aes. n.f [ccluri, Latin; xototfo*.] 

Two great circles fuppofed to paft through the 
poles of the world x one through the equino&ial 
points, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
folftitial points. Cancer and Capricorn. They are 
called the equinoctial and folftitial colures, and di¬ 
vide the ecliptick into four equal parts. The 
points where they interfc& the ecliptick arc called 
the cardinal points. Harris. 

Thrice the equino&ial line 
He circled ; four timeterpfs'd the car of night 
Frnm pole to pole, travemng each cthtrt. Milton. 

CO'MA. n.f. [wpa.] A morbid difpo- 
fition 10 llccp ; a lethargy. 

Co^m art. n. f. This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, feems to 
fignify treaty ; article; from con, and 

mart, or market. 

By the fame eon art. 

And carriage of the articles delign'd. 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Comate. n. f. [ con and mate. J Compa¬ 
nion. 

My comatxs and brother? in exile. 

Shakefp tare's As you like it. 

Comato'se. aij. [from coma.] Lethar- 
gick ; fleepy to a difeafe. 

Our beft cailor it from Ruflia ; the great and 
principal ufe wheieof, it in hyftericai and comatoje 
cafcs. Great. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the be- 
nningof names, feem to be derived 
rovn the Britifh kum, which fignifies a 
low fituation. Gibfotds Camden. 

Comb, in Comijb , fignifies a valley, and 
had the fame meaning anciently in the 
French tongue. 

COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon; kem , Dut.] 

I. An inftrumeut to feparate and adjuil 
the hair. 

By fair Lgea's goldeto comb. 

Wherewith (he fits on diamend rocks. 
Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 
I mad an inftrjment in faihion of a comb, 
wi fe tee h being in number fixteen, were about 
an inch and a hilt br> Jid, and the interval? of the 
teeth about two ruths* wide* Newton. 
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2. The top or crefl of a cock, fo called 
from its pe&inated indentures. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or 
none. Bacon. 

High was his comb, and coral red withal. 

With dent? embattled like a caftlc-waU. Dryden. 

3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey. Perhaps from the fame 
word which makes the termination of 
towns, and fignifies hollow or deep* 

This in affairs of date, 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate. 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, left the fahrick fall. 

* Dryden t Virgil. 

To Comb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. To divide, and clean, and aajuft the 
hair with a comb. 

Her care fhall be 

To comb your noddle with a tbree-legg’d ftool. 

Shakefpeare. 

Divers with us, that are grown grey, and y« 
would appear young, find means to make their hair 
black, by combing it, as they fay, with a leaden 
comb, or the like. Bacon. 

She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and cosnb'd his filken hide. 

Dryden t JEnrid. 

There was a fort of engine, from which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the iqan- 
mountain combs his head. Swift. 

2. To lay any thing confiding of filaments 
fmooth, by drawing through narrow in¬ 
ter ft ices ; as, to comb woo!. 

Comb-brush, n.f. [comb and brufb.] A 
brufh to clean combs. 

Comb-maker, n . f. [comb and maker.] 
One whofc trade is to make combs. 

This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, 
carver, and comb-maker. Mortimer's Hujbandry , 

To C O'M BAT. v. n. [ combattre, Fr.] 

1. To fight; generally in a duel, or hand 
to hand. 

Pardon me, X will not combat in my fhirt. 

Shakefpeare, 

2. To a& in oppofitibn, as the acid and 
alkali combat. 

Two planets rufhing from afpe& maligu 
Of ficrccft opposition in mid fky. 

Should combat, and their jarring fphercs confound. 

Milton. 

To Co 'mb at. v. a. Tooppofc ; to fight. 

Their oppreflort have changed the fcenc, and 
combated the opinions in their true (hape.. 

Decny of Firry* 

Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride. 

And (be fubmits to be the Roman's bride. 

Granville. 

Co 'm bat. n.f. [from the verb.] Cornell; 
battle ; duel; ftrife ; oppofition: gene¬ 
rally between two, but fometimes it is 
ufed for battle. 

Thofc regions were full both of cruet monfters 
and monftrous men ; all which, by private combats, 
they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 

The noble combat that, 'twixt joy and furrow, 
was fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined 
for the iuls of her hufband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Sbaktfpeare. 

T he combat now by courage muft be tried. Dryd. 

Co'mbatant. n.f. [ combattant, Fr.] 

1. He that fights with another ; duel lift; 
antagonift in arms. 

So frown’d the mighty combatant , that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Who, (ingle combatant, 

Duel’d their armies rank'd in proud array, 
Himfclf an army. Milton 1 Agonjftes. 
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He with his fwovd un(heath’d f Bn pain of life. 
Commands both combatants to ceaje their ftrife. 

Dryden. 

like defpairiag combatants they drive again ft 
you, as if they had beheld unveiled the magical 
(bieldof Ariofto, which dazzled the beholders with 
too much brightnefs. Dryden . 

2. A champion. 

When any of tho(e combatants ftrips bis terms 
of ambiguity, I (hall think him a champion for 
knowledge. Locke. 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thofe opin onc. Locke. 

Combbr. it. f. [from comb.] He whole 
trade it is to difentangie wool, and lay 
it fmooth for the (pinner. 

Co mbinatb. adj. [from combine .] Be¬ 
trothed ; promised ; fettled by compafl. 
A word of Shakcffeare. 

She loft a nobler brother; with him the fine* 
of her fortune, her marriage dowry: with both, 
her combinate hufband, this well-fee ming Angeio- 

Sbaktfpeare's Meafure for Meafuro. 

Com bin a'tion. n. f [from combine.) 

1. Union for (ome certain purpofe; a floe i- 
ation; league. A combination is of 
private perions; a confederacy, of ftates 
or fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' th' combination drew. 

As himfelf pleas'd. Sbakefpeare % s Henry VIII. 

2. It is now generally ufed in an ill (epfe; 
but was formerly indifferent. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and 
power, under the difguifcs of holy combutathni. 

King Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities; com¬ 
mixture ; conjunction. 

Thefe natures, from the moment of their firft 
combbuticn, have been and are forever infeparable. 

Hooker. 

Refolutlon of compound bodies by fire, does not 
fo much enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; 
as upon the fcore of its making new compounds 
by new combinations. Boyle • 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and hard-heartednefs. South. 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

They never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their 
underftandings, in any other or ftronger combination 
than what their own nature and corrcfpondence 
give them. . Locke. 

$. Combination is ufed, in mathema- 
ticks, to deuote the variation or altera¬ 
tion of any number of quantities, letters, 
(bunds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poflible. Thus the anmber of 
poflible changes or combinations of the 
twenty - four letters of the alphabet, 
taken firft two by two, then three by 
three, 13 c. amount to 1,391,724,288, 
887,252,999,425,128,493,402,200. 

Chambers. 

To COMBINE, v. a. [combiner, Fr. binos 
jungere, Lat.j 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then fufpeft our happy date. 

As not fccure to finale or combin'd. 

Milton's Paradijt Left. 

2. To link in nnion. 

God, the beft maker of all marriages. 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. 

Shakcfpeare. 

Friendship is the cement which really combines 
mankind. Government of the Tongue. 

3. To agree ; to accord ; to fettle by com¬ 
pact. 

My heart's dear love is fet on his fair daughter; 
As mine oa hens, fo hers is fct 00 mine. 

And 
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And »11 oombbs'd, lave what thou mud combine 
By Ifoly marriage* Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

4. To join words or ideas together: op- 

pofcd to ancdyje. 

Vo Combi'ne. ar. 

1. To coalefcc; to unite each with other. 
Ufcd both of things and perfons. 

■Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 
I* th* war, do grow together: grant that, and teh 


me 


Jn peace what each of them by th* other lofes. 
That they combine not there f Shakefp. Csriolanus. 

3. To unite in friendfhip or delign* 

.. Combine together *ga'uift the enemy ; 

For thefe doroelbck and particular broils 

Are not the queftio« here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You with your foes combtee^ 

And fcesi your own to defig*. 

v Dry den's Aurengxebe. 

Cc'm bless, adj. [from comb.] Wanting a 
comb or creft. 

What, isafour creft a coxcomb > ■ ■ - - 
_A comblejs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Sbak. 

COMBU'ST. adj . [from comburo , combuf- 
tum , Lat. j 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half diftant from the fun, either before or after 

him, it is faid to be iombuJl % or in fombufthn. 

Harris, 

Combu'st lb L£. adj. [combxro, combuftum, 
Lat.] Having the quality of catching 
£rc fufceptible of fird. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 
are white, becaufe their vspourt are rather fulphu- 
reous than of any other combuflibl* iubftance. 

Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 
Sin is lo the foul like fire to m fbujhbl* matter ; 
it afiiipUates before it deftroy s ijc. Soktb. 

They are but ftrewed over with a little peniten¬ 
tial alhes ; and will, as fpon aa they meet with 
tombujUble matter, dame out. Decay of Piety. 

The flame (ball dill remain; 

Nor, dll the fuel periih, can decay. 

By nature form'd on things combufible to prey. 

Dry den. 

CovBt/'sTiBLENi&s. n.f. {from combuf- 
tiblc. ] Aptncfs to take fire. 
Combustion. n.f. [French.] 

1. Conflagration j burning ; confiunption 
by fire. 

1 he future comtmfiion of the earth Is to be ulher- 
ed in and accompanied with violent impreffions 
Upon nature. Bn met. 

2. Tnmult ; hurry ; hubbub 5 buftle ; 
Burly burly. 

Mutual combufions, bloodsheds, and wades may 
enforce them, through very faintneft, after the ex¬ 
perience of lb cndlefs mifei ies. Hooker. 

Propbefying, with accents terrible. 

Of dire cmbnjlien, and confus’d events, 
h rw-lvtch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakefp. Mach. 

Thofe cruel wars between the heules of York 
*nd Lancaftcr, brought all England into an horrible 
etmbujf 0. Raleigh. 

How much more of powY, 

Army againfi army, numbcrlefs to raife 
Dreadful eombujtion warring, and disturb. 

Though not deftroy, their happy native feat! Milt. 
But lay, from whence this new oombuftion fpri ngs t 

Dry den. 

The comet moves in an inconceivable fury, and 
cembpjhon, and at jthe lame time with sn exaii re¬ 
gularity. Addifon 1 Guardian. 

To COME. 1». b. pret. came, particip. com. 
[coman, Saxon ; komen , Dut. komm/n , 
German.] * 
l. To remove from 
place; to arrive: 


a diftant to a nearer 
oppofed to go. 

And troubled blood through his pale Ucewsa feen 
To come and go, with tidinga from the heart- 

fairy d^uec -. 


VOL. 1 . 


Csefir will come forth to-day. Sbak. Julius CjpJ. 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. 

Sbakefpcart's Henry IV. 

The colour of die king doth come and go, 

* Between his purpofe and bis confcience. 

Shaft fpedre* King John. 

The Chriftians having Hood almoft all the day in 
order of battle, in the light of the enemy, vainly 
expe&ing when he fhould come forth to give them 
battle, returned at night unto their camp. 

Knolleis Hiflcry of the Turks. 

*Tis true that lince the fenate’s fuccour came, 
They grow mo.e bold. Dry den's Tyrannick Love. 

This Chriftian woman i 
Ah! there die mifehief rower. 

Rowe's Royal Convert. 

2. To draw near; to advance towards. 

By the pricking of ray thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes. Sbak . Macbeth . 

3. To move iq any manner towards an¬ 
other ; implying the idea of being re¬ 
ceived by another, or of tending to¬ 
wards another. The word always re- 
fpefts the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves; 
yet this meaning is fometimes almoft 
evanefeent and imperceptible. 

1 did hear 

The galloping of horfe s who was *t came by ? 

Sbakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and 
we will come in to dinner. 

Sbakejjpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

As (bon as die commandment came abroad, the 
children of lfrael brought in abundance the firft 
fruits. a Chronicles. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or 
which they come to by fair reasoning. 

Burnet's Theory . 

It is iropofiible to come near your Lordihip, at 
any time, without receiving forae favour. Congreve. 

None may ceme in view, but fuch as are perti¬ 
nent, Locke. 

No perception of bodies, at a difiance, may be 
accounted for by the motion of particles coming 
from them, and firiking on our organs. Locke. 

They take die colour of what is laid before 
them, and as foon lofe and rtfign it to the next 
that happens to come in their way. Locke. 

God has made the intellectual world harmoni¬ 
ous and beautiful without us j but it will never 
come into our heads all it once. Luke. 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. 

Behold, my Ton, which came forth of my bowels, 
feeketh ray life. a Sam. xvi. j r. 

5. To advance from one ftage or condi¬ 
tion to another. 

Truft me, 1 am exceeding weary.— 

—Li it come to that ? 1 had thought wearinefs 
durft not have attacked one of fo high blood. 

Sbakcjpeare's Henry IV. 

Though he would after have turned hh teeth 
upon Spain, yet he was taken order with before it 
came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and fcditiou* tames, differ tin 
snore but aa brother and filter; if it come to that, 
that the beft actions of a ftate are taken in an ill 
fenfe and traduced. Bacon. 

Hi* f-Idicr* had Iktrmifiies with the Numidians, 
fo thdl once the fkirmifia was like to come to a juft 
battle. Knolles. 

When it came to that once, they that had mod 
flefh wifhed’they had bad left. L'Ff range. 

£vfcr) new fprung p.ifiion is a part of the attion, 
except we conceive nothing aftion till the players 
come to blows. Dry Jen. 

The force whereby bodice cohere is very much 
greater when they corn* to immediate contact, than 
when they are at«vex fo lnhll • finite distance. 

Cbeyne '4 Phiiojpbkal Prim pies. 

6 . To be brought to fomc condition either 
for better or worlr, implying iome de¬ 
gree of cafualty; with to. 
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One faid to Ariftippus, ’tis » ft range thing why 
men fhould rather give to the poor than to philpfo- 
phers. He anfwcred, becaufe they think them- 
felves may fooner come to be poor than to be phi- 
lofophers. Bacon's Apophthegms* 

His tons come to honour, and he knoweth it nou 

Job. 

He being come to the eftate, keeps abufy family* 

Locke. 

You were told your matter had gone to a tavern, 
and came to fomc mi (chance. _ Swift. 

7. To attain any condition or character. 

A ferpent, ere he comes to be a dragon. 

Does eat a bat. Ben Jonifcn's Cat dime. 

He wonder’d how file came to know * 

"What he had done, and meant to do. Hudfbrat • 

The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, 
comes to be fo au then tick, and fo much to be relied 
upon. South • 

8. To become. 

So came I a widow ; 

And never (hall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 

Sbakcjpeare's Henry IV. 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpeak with him, fay I am lick, 
li' you come flack of former ferviccs, 

You (hall do well. Sbakefpeare's King Txtxr. 

How came the publican juftined, but by a (b< rt 
and humble prayer ? Duppa's Rules for De*/dtitrt m 

9. To arrive at fome aft or habit, or dif- 
pofition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural .ib- 
horrence for that which they found made them 
flighted. Locke. 

10. To change from one ftate into another 
deiired ; as the butter comes , when the 
parts begin to feparatc in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good fttfre of ker¬ 
nels of grapes about the root of a vine, it wilt 
make the vine come earlier, and profper better. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Then butter does refufe to ccme t 
And love proves croft and humourfome. Hudibrau 

In the coming or Iprouting of malt, as it muil 

* not come too little, fo it muft not come too much. 

Mortimer. 

11. To become .prefent, and no longer 
future. 

A time will come, when my maturcr mufc 
In Csefar’s wars a nobler theme fiiall chu(e. 

Drydcn's Virgil * 

12. To become prefent, and no longer ab* 
fent. 

That *s my joy 

Not to have fe**n before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. 

Drydcn's King Arthur. 

Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes , and Neptune earns along. 

Pope's Odyffry. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 
Thou matter of the poet and the long! Pope. 

13. To happen; to fall out. 

The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his duchefs, 
wdl be here with hiru this night.— 

—How comes that l Shahfpeare's King Lear. 

14. To befal, as an event. 

Lee me alone that I may (peak, and let cotne on 
me what will. Job, aciii* 13. 

15. To follow as a confequencc. 

Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick 
their finger but they fay, there is fome of the 
king'* blood fpilt. How comes that * fays he, that 
take* upon him not to conceive i the anfwsr ii, I 
am the king’s poor coufin, Sir. 

Shakejpeare'r Henry IV. 

16. Toceafe very lately from fome aft or 
ftate 5 to have juft doqje or fullered ajiy 
thing. 

David faid unto Uriah# cemrji thou not frohi thy 
journey ? a Sam. xi. 10. 

V y .7. n 
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17. ft Comb abut. To come to p*fa 5 to 
fell out | to come into being. Probably 
from the Frcnch vsnir * bout. 

And ift me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world. 
How theft th' ng« emmt about. S bt helper re- 

That cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human foul, knows very well that the period 
will rtaw ck.ut in eternity, when the human foul 
fh-ul be as perfect as he himfelf now is. 

Addifon't SpcBotor. 

I conclude, however it ctsKfs about, that things 
are not as they flimild be. Swift* 

How comn it about. that, for above fixty years, 
affair^ have been placed in the hands of new men. 

Swift* 

18. ft Comb about. To change ; to come 
round. 

7 he wind came about, and fettled in the Weft 
for many days. Bacon's jWw Atafantis. 

On better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons. 

They are const about, and won to the true fide. 

Bcnjonfon* 

\g. To Comb again* To return. 

There came water thereout} and when he had 
drunk, his (pint came again, and he revived. 

Judges, xv. 19. 

20. To Comb afier. To follow. 

If any roan w \ik cm* aft r me, let him deny him- 
£clf, and take up his crols and follow toe. 

Matthew, xvi. 24. 

2\* To Come at* To reach; to get with¬ 
in the reach of; to obtain; to gain. 

Neither fword nor feeptre can cant at confci- 
ence; but it is above and. beyond the reach of 
both. Suckling. 

Oats will eat and dtftroy your marum, if they 
ran come at it. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

In order to come at a true knowledge of ourfctves, 
we ihoold confider how far we may deferve praifr. 

Addifcn. 

Ho thing makes a woman more eftcemed by the 
op petite fex than chafticy, and we always prize 
thofe moil who are bardeft to come at. Addif. SpeS. 

22. To Comb by. To obtain; to gain ; 
to acquire. This feems an irregular and 
improper ufe,but has very powerful au¬ 
thorities. k 

Things moll needful to prefenre this life^ are 
moll prompt and eafy for all living creatures to 
rear by. tidier. 

Love is like a child. 

That longs for every thing that he can come by* 

Shakefptare. 

Thy cafe 

Shall be my precedent j as thou got'll Milan, 

J’ll comely Naples. Shakefpeart'iTempefl. 

Arc you not aftamed to inforce a poor widow 
to lo rough a courfe to come by her own ? 

Sbakejpcare's Henry XV. 
The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the ftrangdl and 
hardeft to cm* by is the mofs of a dead man un¬ 
buried. B aeon's Natural Hif cry * 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by. 

From our king’s majefty. Denham* 

He tells a fad ftory, how hard it was for him to 
tom/ by the book of Trigant us. Stillingput. 

Amidft your train this unfeen judge will watt. 
Examine how you came by all your (late. 

Dry den's Aurcngiube. 

2\. To Comb in* To enter. 

f ‘What, are you there ? come in, and give fome 
help. Sbakcfpeare* 

The Ample ideas, united in the fame fubjett, 

are as perfectly dillinfl as thole that tone in by dif¬ 
ferent fenfo. Locke. 

44. To Come in* To comply ; to yield ; 
to bold out no longer. 

If the arch-rebel Tyrone, is the time of thsft 
Wars, fh'nild oft t to come in and fubmit himfelf to 
h i majefty, would yon not have him received? 

Spenfer on Inland. 
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*5. ft Comb in. To arrive at a port, or 
•place of rendezvous. 

At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the 
narrow feas, was coma in and joined to our main 
fleet. Bacon. 

„ There was the Plymouth fquadron now ccmt in, 
Which in'the Strcights left wuuer was abroad. 

Dry den. 

26. Tc Comb in. To become modifh; to 
be brought into ufc. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful aflion in. 
Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. 

Rofcmmon* 

Silken garments did not row* «till late, and the 
ufe of them in men was often re drained by law. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

27. To Comb in* To be an ingredient; 
to make pan of a compolition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many 
tnen place their happinefs, mull come in to height- 
• en his chandler. _ After bury* 

28. To Comji in. To accrue from an 
eftate, trade, or otherwife, as gain. 

1 had ru Jicr be mad with him that, when he 
had nothing, thought all the ftips that came into 
the harbour his ; than with you that, when you 
have fo much coming h, think you have nothing. 

Suckling. 

29. To Come in. To be gained in abun¬ 
dance. 

Sweetheart, we (hall be rich ere we depart. 

If fairings come thus plentifully in* Sbakelpiorc* 

30. T7 Come in for* To be early enough 
to obtain: taken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and 
onderftanding, gentle nature and agreeable hu¬ 
mour, honour and virtue, were to come in fir their 
lhare of fuch contrails. ‘Temple. 

If thinking is eflential to matter, (locks and 
Hones will come in fir their (hare of privilege. 

Collier on Thought* 

One who had in the rear excluded been. 

And could not fir a tafte o* th* (left come in, 

Licks the foiid earth. Tate's Juvenal. 

The reft came in for fubfidies, whereof they funk 
confiderable fums. Swift. 

31. To Comb in to. To join with; to 
bring help. 

They matched to Wells, where the lord Audley, 
with whom their leaders had before feertt intelli- 
. gence, came in to them; and was by them, with 
great gladnefr and cries of joy, s*cceptcd as their 
general. Bacon's Henry Vll. 

32. To Come into. To comply with ; to 
agree to. 

Tlic fame of their virtues will make men ready 
to come into every thing that is done for the publick 
good. AtUrbury. 

33. To Come near. To approach; to rc- 
femble in excellence: a metaphor from 
races. 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, 
you would deftroy or ruin with evil fpcaking* 

Ben Jonfcn't D f cover it 9. 
The whole atebieved with fuch admirable in¬ 
vention, that nothing ancient or modem feems to 
come near it. Temple • 

34. ft Come of. To proceed, as a de- 
feendant from anceflors. 

Of Priam* 8 royal race my mother came. 

Dry den's AZneid. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it make 
us partial even to thofe that come of us, at well as 
ourftlvet. L % Eft range. 

35. ft Come of To proceed, as effects 
it from their caufes. 

Will you plcafe. Sir, be gone ; 

X told you wliat would come of this. 

Shakefpearet WUtej's Tale. 
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Thf hleeougb comes of fulnefa of m#at, elpecf* 
ally in children, which cauicth an extension of th* 
ftomacb. Macon* 

Tbia ernes of judging by the eye, without con- 
fulting the rcaion. L'Efiango. 

M) young mafter, whatever comes on V, muft 
have a wife looked out for him by that time he 
is of age. Locke. 

36. ft Comb of. To deviate; to depart 
from a rule or dirc&ion. 

The figure'of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
but yet coating off and dilating more fuddeniy. 

Bacon's Natural Hifhry • 

37. To Come of. Toefcape; to get free. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though disguis’d \ 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his fpells. 

And yej came off. Milton. 

How' thou wilt here come off, furmounts my 
reach. Milton. 

If, upon fucb a fair and full trial, be can erne 
off, he is then clear and innocent. South. 

Thofe that are in any Ggnal danger implore bis 
aid } and, if they come off fafe, call their deliverance 
a miracle. Add-on. 

38. ft Comb of. To end an affair; to 
take good or bad fortune. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our needlefs (hot. 

After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. 

Shakejpcare's King John. 

Ever fince Spain and England have had any tiling 
to debate one with the other, the Englilh, upon aU 
encounters, have’cone tff with honour and the 
better. Bacon. 

We muft expe£t Com crimes to cause off by the 
worft, before we obtain the final conqueft. Calory. 

He oft, in fuch attempts as thefc. 

Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras. 

39. ft Come of from. To leave; to 
forbear. 

To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I 

would clear the point by one inftante more. 

Felton on the Clafftcks « 

40. ft Come on. To advance; to make 
progrefs. 

Things feem to come ton apace to their former 

Hate. Bacon. 

There was in the camp both ftrength and vi&ual 
fufficienc for the obtaining of the viftory, if they 
would not protra& the war until winter were come 
on. Km He s's Hffory. 

The fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
'Difpcrs'd and dalh'd the reft upon the rocky ft ore. 

Dryden. 

So travellers, who wafte the day. 

Noting at length the felting fun. 

They mend their pace as night coma on. 

Granville» 

Tc Come on. To advance to combat. 

The great ordnance once difeharged, the armies 
came fall on, and joined battle. 

Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 
Rhym tr, come on, and do the worft you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

42. ft Come on. To thrive; to grow 
big; to grow. 

Come on, poor babe; 

Some powerful fpirit imlrudl the kitej and ravens 
To be thy nurfes. Shaiefpean's Winter's Tale » 

It (hould feem by the experiments, both of the 
malt and of the rofes, that they will come f a t 
frfter on in water than ill earth ; for the nourift- 
ment is eaGer drawn out of water than out of 
earth. Bacons Natural Hifhry. 

Tc Come ever. To repeat an a£l. 
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43. 

44. ft Come over. To revolt. 

They are perpetually teasing their friends to come 
otter to them. Addif on's Spectator. 

A man, in changing his fide, not only makes 
himfelf hated by thofe he left, but is fcldom hear¬ 
tily efteemed by thofe he comes over to. 

AddifOU 5 SpcBator. 

45. To 


t 
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a- 7 ® Comb over. To rife in diftillation. 

Perhaps alfo the phlegmatick liquor, that is 
wont to come over in this analyfis, may, at leafl as 
to part of it, be produced by the operation of the 
fire. Beyle. 

46. To Comb *. . To be made publick. 

Before his book come out, I had undertaken the 
aafwer of feveral others. Stilling fleet. 

1 have been tedious; and, which »* worfe, it 

cctries out from the firft draught, and un corrected. 

Dry den. 

47. To Come out. To appear upon trial; 
to be difeorered. 

It is indeed cent cut at laft, that we are to look 
on tile faints as inferior deities. Stillsingfleet. 

The weight of the denarius, or the fevezitb of 
a Roman ounce, comes out fixty-two grains ami 
four fevenlhs. Arbutbnot. 

48. To Come out with. To give a vent 
to ; to let fly. 

Thofe great mafters of chymical arcana muft 
be provoked, before they will come mt with them. 

To Come to. To coufent or yield. 

What is this, if my parfon will not come t» t 

Swift. 

To Come to. To amount to. 

The emperour impofed fo great a cuftom upon 
all com to be tranfported out of Sicily, that the 
very cuftoras come to as much as both the price of 
the com and the freight together. 

Knollas Hiflory of the Turks. 

You firucily pretend to know 
More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras. 
Animals either feed upon vegetables immediate¬ 
ly, or, which comes to the fame at laft, upon other 
animals which have fed upon them. 

Woodward 1 Natural Hiflory. 
He f>ays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe 
-will find it by a greater want of money than that 
comes to. Locke. 

51 .To Comb to bimfelf. To recover his 
fenfes. . 

He falls into fweet eeftafy of joy, wherein I 
Bull leave him till he comes, to bimfelf. Temple. 

52. To Come topafs . To be effe&ed; to 
fall out. 

It comet b, we grant, many times to pafs, that the 
works of men being the fame, their drifts and 
purpofe therein are divers. Hooker. 

How comet ft to pafs, that fome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moHien fome bodies, which are eafily 
pervious to other liquors ? Boyle's Hifl. of Firmnefi. 

53. To Come up. To grow out of the 
ground. 

Over-wet, at fowing-time, with us breedeth 
much dearth, infomuch as the com never cowsetb 
up. Bacon. 

If wars (hould mow them down never fo faft, 
yet they may be fuideniy fuppiied, and come up 
again. Bacon. 

Good intentions ^ire the feeds of good a&ions; 
and every man ought to fow them, whether they 
come up or no. Temple. 

54. To Comb up. To come into ufe; as, a 

fajhion comes up. 

5.5. To Com e up to. To amount to. 

He prepares for a furrender, averting that all 
thefc will not come up to near the quantity requifite. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

56. To Come up to. To rife; to advance. 

Whofe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th’ truth. Sbak /peart*s Winter's Tale. 

Considerations there are, that may make us, if 
not cyme up to the character of thole who rejoice 
in trii u'a ior.s, yet at leaft fatisfy the duty of be¬ 
ing patient. tyake's Preparation for Death. 

The veftes byflinae, which fome ladies wore, 
muft have been of fuch extraordinary price, that 
there is no ftuff in our age comes up to it. 

Arbutbms on Coins. 
When the heart is.full, it is angry at all words 
that cannot cor., up to it. Swi 
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57. To Comb up with. To overtake. 

58. To Comb upon. To invade; to attack. 

Three hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot 
Engli/h, commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upon them with feven 
thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it but itfclf. South. 

59. To Come. In futurity; npt prefent; 

to happen hereafter. 

It ferveth to difeover that which is hid, as well 
as to foretel that which is to come. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

In times to come. 

My waves /hall wajh the walls of mighty Rome. 

Vryden. 

Taking a leafe of land for years to come , at the 
rent of one hundred pounds. Locke. 

60. Comb is a word of which the ufe is 
various and extenfive, but the radical 
fignification of tendency hitherward is 
nniformly preferved. When we fay be 
came from crplace, the idea is that of rr- 
turning, or arriving, or becoming near¬ 
er ; when we fay be went from a place , 
we conceive (imply departure, or re¬ 
moval to a greater di/lance. The but¬ 
ter comes ; it is pafling from its former 
(late to that which is defired; it is ad¬ 
vancing towards us. 

Come, [participle of the verb.] 

Thy words were heard, and 1 am come to thy 
words. Daniel. 

Come. A particle of exhortatiou; be 
quick; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our father drink wine. 

Gen. xix. 32. 

Come. A particle of reconciliation, or 
incitement to it. 

Come, erme, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt 5 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 

Come. A kind of adverbial word for <wbeu 
it Jball come ; as, come Wednefday , when 
Wednefday (hall come. 

Come Candlemas, nine years ago /he died• Gay. 

Come. n.f. [from the verb.] A Iprout: a 
cant term. 

That the malt is fu/ficicntly well dried, you may 
know both by the tafte, and alfo by the falling off 
Of the come or fprout. Mortimers Hufbandry. 

Come'dian. n.f. [from comedy.'] 

1. A player or a£lor of comic parts. 

j. A player in general; a ftage-player ; 
an aftrefs or attor. 

Meliftirion, pretty honey-bee, when of a come¬ 
dian (he became a wealthy man's wife, would be fa- 
luted Madam Pithias, or Prudence. Camd. Remains. 

A writer of comedies. 

Scaligcr willcth us to 3dmire Pliutus as a come¬ 
dian , but Terence as a pure and ele^nt fpeaker. 

PeacLm of Poetry. 

CO'MEDY. n.f [comedia, Lat.] A dra- 
matick reprefentation of the lighter 
faults of mankind, with an intention to 
make vice aud folly ridiculous : oppofed 
to tragedy. 

Y our honour's players 

Are come to play a pieafant comedy. r 

Sbaktjp. Taming of the Sbrewj . 
A long, exa&, and ferious comedy ; 

In every feene iome moral let it tc.ich. 

And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. 

Pope. 

Comeliness, n.f [from comely .] Gractj; 

beauty ; dignity. It iignifies fome thing 

lefs forcible thari beauty , left elegant 

than grace, and lefs light than pretiinefs . 

A carckfft comdinys w;iK care. SiJ 
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The fervfte of God hath not fuch perfection of 
grace and comdinefs, as when the dignity of the 
place doth concur. Hooker. 

They (killed not of the goodly ornaments of 
poetry, yet were fprinkled with fome pretty dowers, 
which gave good grace and cmelinejs. 

Spevfer on Irdarfl. 

Hardly.(hall you meet with mao or woman fo 
aged or ill-favoured, but, if you will commend 
them for ccmelinejs, nay and for youth too, (hall 
take it well. Scuth. 

There is great pulchritv.de and comdinefs of pro¬ 
portion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A horfeman’u coat (hall hide, 

Thy taper (hape, and comdinefs of fide. Prior . 

CO'MELY. adj. [from become; or from 
epernan. Sax. to pleafe.] 

1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or 
grandeur of mien or look. Comelicefs 
feems to be that fpecies of beauty which 
excites refpeft rather than pleafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent mo¬ 
tion, no marvel though perfons in years feem many 
times more amiable ; for no youth can be comely 
but by pardon, and confidering the youth as to 
make up the comdinefs. Bacon . 

He that is comely, when old and decrepit, furely 
was very beautiful when he was young. South. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. 

Dry den. 

2. Ufed of things, decent; according to 
propriety. 

Oh, what a world is this, when wbat jr ccnlely 
Envenoms him that bears it. Sbak • As you like it. 

This is a happier and more comely time. 

Than when chefe follows ran about the ftreets. 
Crying confufion. Sbakefpeare's Cariolfrus. 

Co'mely. adv. [from the adje&ive. ] 
Handfomely; gracefully. 

To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely , be very nece(fary for a courtly gentleman. 

A rbans's Scbodmafter. 

Co'me a. n.f. [from come. ] One that comes. 

Time is like a fa flu on able hoft. 

That (lightly /hakes his parting gueft by th 1 hand ; 
But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grafps in the comer: welcome ever fmiles. 

And farevel goes out fighing. Sbak. Troll.andCreJJl 

Yourfolf, renowned prince, then ftood as lair. 
As any comer I have look’d bn yet. 

For my affection. Sbaktjp. Merchant of Venice • 

Plants move upwards; but, if the fap puts up too 
faft, it maketh a (lender ftalk, which will not fup- 
port the weight; and therefore thefe are all fwift 
and hafty comers • Bacon, 

It is natural to be kind to the laft comer . L'Efl. 

Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age. 

To a frefti comer, and refign the ftage. Dtydett. 

The renowned champion of our lady ofLorctto, 
and the miraculous translation of her chapel; about 
which be hath publi/hed a defiance to the world, 
fend offers to prove it again it al’ comers. Stilling fleet. 

.There it is not ftrange, that the mind mould 
give i tfelf up to the common opinion, or render it- 
lelf to the firft comer. * Locke. 

Houfe and heart are open for a friend; the paf- 
fage is eafy, and not only admits, but even invites, 
the earner. South . 

CO'MET. n.f. [ comet a, Lat. a hairy ftar.] 

A heavenly body in the planetary region, appcai - 
ing fuddcnly, and again dj(appearing; and, during 
the time of its appearance, moving through its 
proper orbit like a plauet. The orbits ot cotter* 
are cllipfes, having one of their foci in the centre 
of the fun ; and being very long and cccentrkk, 
they become invi/ible when in that part mod re¬ 
mote from the fun. Comers, popularly called blar¬ 
ing ft.irs, are diftirguifhed from other liars by a 
long train or tail of lighty always oppnfite to the 
fifn: hence strifes n popular divifion of comets Into 
three'kipds, bearded, tailed, -and haired c.tnets ; 
though tlie divifi ,n rati*or relates to the different 
circtmftances of the fame spet, than to thcphn- 
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ward of the Tub, and move* from It, th* emet la 
feud to be bearded, lariat**, bee mufe the tight 
nurchet before it. When the light n weft ward of 
the fun, the comet is fa'ul to be tailed, becaufe the 
train follows it. When the comet and the fun are 
diametrically oppofite, the earth being between 
them, the min is hid behind the body of the comet, 
excepting a little that appears around it, in form of 
a border of hair, hence called crinitus. 

fAccording to Sir Ifaac Newton, the tail of a ra¬ 
wer is a very thin vapour, emitted by the bead or 
nucleus of the cctnet, ignited by the neighbourhood 
to the fun; and this vapour is furnifhed by the at- 
molphere of the comet. The vapours of comets be¬ 
ing thus dilated, rarefied, and diffused, may proba¬ 
bly, by means of their own gravity, be attrattei 
down to the planets, and become intermingled with 
their atmofphcTes. For the conservation of the 
wa.er and moifture of the planets, comet* fccro ab- 
fclutdy vequifite j from whofe con den fed vapours 
and exhalations all that moifture whiqh is fpent in 
vegetations and putrtfattionS, and turned into dry 
earth, may be refupplied and recruited; for alive- 
gc tables increafe wholly from fluids, and turn, by 
putiefattion, into earth. Hence the quantity of 
dry earth muft continually increafe, and the moi- 
fture of the globe decreafe, and at laft be quite eva- 

r rated, if it have not a continual fupply. And 
fufpett, adds Sir Ifaac, that the Ipirit which 
makes the fineft, fubtileft, and bell part of our 
air, and which is abfolutely requifite for the life and 
being of ell things, tomes principally from the co¬ 
mets. 

The fame great author has computed that the 
fun'sixati in the comet of ififco, was, to his heat 
with us at Midfummer, as twenty-eight thoufand 
to one; and that the heat of the body of the comet 
wal near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of 
red-hot ikon, of the di men lions of our earth, would 
fcarce be cool in fifty thoufand years. If then 
the comet be fuppofed to cool a hundred times as 
fall as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was two 
thoufand times greater, fuppofing ic of the bignefs 
of t^e earth, it would not be cool in a million of 
years* Trcvoux. Chambers, 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 

As if they faw feme wond'rous monument, 

'Some comet , or unufual prodigy ? 

Sbakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of flaring comets, Craflxno, 

I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
Vulgar, a blazing-liar, as a Iky-rocket di (charged 
by an hand that is almighty, Ad difen $ Guardian. 

Fierce meteors /boot their arbitrary light. 

And comets march with lawlefs horrors bright. 

Prior, 

Co'mETA tr. ) adj. [from comet.] Relac- 

Comb'tick* J ing to a comet. . 

Refnttions of light are in the planetary and co- 
metary regions, as on our globe. Cbeyne't Phil, Prin. 

CO'M FIT. n. f. [bcllaria arida f Lat. 
konfit, Dutch. It fhould feem that both 
are formed by ha fly pronunciation from 
confeB.] A dry fwcctmtat ; any kind of 
fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 
dried. 

By feeding me on beans and peafe, 

>* He crams in nifty crevices. 

And turns to comfits by hie arts. 

To make me relifli for defferts. Hudibras. 

7 i Co'm fit. <v. a. [from the nonn.] To 
preferve dry with uigar. 

The fruit that does fo quickly wafte. 

Men fcarce can fee it, much left tafle. 

Thou comfitefi in flreets to make it laft. Cowley. 

Co' mfiture. ft. f* [from comfit , or con - 
feBare ..] Sweetmeat. 

From country gtafr to ccmfturt t of Court, 

Or city's quclque-chofes, let not report 
My mind transport. Donne. 

fo CO'MFORT. w. a. [comforto, low La¬ 
tin* Salvia confer tat rttrvos. Scbol. Sal.] 
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r. To Arengthen; to enliven ; to invigo¬ 
rate* 

The evidence of Cod's own teftimony, added 
onto the natural aflent of redfon, concerning the 
Certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and con¬ 
firm the feme. Hooker. 

L*gbt excelleth in comforting the fpiritsof men: 
light vari d d ^th the fame efltft, with more no¬ 
velty* This Is the caufe why precious front-* com¬ 
fort. Bacon's Natural Hlficry. 

Same of the abbots had been guilty of comfort¬ 
ing and a Aiding the rebels. Ay life's Par rgon. 

2. To confolc; to ftrengthen the mind 
under the prcfiiire of calamity. 

They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over 
all the evil that the Lord bad brought upon him. 

Job, alii. ir. 

Co'mfort. n.f. [from the verb.] 
t. Support; afliflance; countenance. 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wiki Irifh; 
where, in rtfpett of the mountsins and faftnefles, 
he did little good, which he would needs impute 
unto the comfort that the rebel* fhould receive un¬ 
derhand from the earl nf Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did alfo appoint comroifttoners for 
the fining of all fuch as were of any value, and 
had any hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of 
Perkins, or the Cornifhmcn. Bacon. 

2. Confolation; fupport under calamity 
or danger. 

Her foul heaven's queen, whole name (he bears. 
In comfort of her mother’s fears. 

Has plac'd among her virgin train. Ben Jonfon. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thofe thing:, 
fo they need no comfort a gain ft them. Tillotfon, 

3. That which gives confolation or fupport 
in calamity. 

1 will keep her ign'rant of her good, 

To make her heav’nly comforts of defpair. 

When it is leaft cxpetted. Sbak . Mcaf. for Meaf. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

But mine (hall be a comfort to your sge. 

Shakejfitare's Richard III. 
We need not fear 

To pafs com modi mi fly this life, fuftain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duft, oor final reft and native home. Milton. 

Co'm portable, adj. [from comfort .] 

1. Receiving comfort; fufceptible of com¬ 
fort ; cheerful: of perfons. Not in ufe. 

For my fake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end* Shakejp. As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’rou(ly to difeontent; 

His comfortable temper has forfook him ; 

He is much out of health* Sbakejfiearc*s Tattoo. 

t. Admitting comfort: of condition* 

What can promife him a comfortable appearance 
before his dreadful judge ? South. 

3. Difpenfing comfort; having the power 
of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which, though it be com¬ 
fortable for kings to have, yet draweth the fub- 
jetts eyes afide. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The lives of manv miferable men were fayed, 
and a comfortable provifion made for their fubfift- 
ence. Dry dens Fables, Dedication. 

Co'mfortably. aefaj. [from comfortable .] 
In a comfortable manner ; with cheer¬ 
ful nefs; without defpair. 

Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, 
hope comfortably and cheerfully for God's perform¬ 
ance* Hammond. 

Co'mforter. n.f [from comfort.] 

1. One that adminiflers confolation in mis¬ 
fortunes ; one that ftrenglhens and fup- 
ports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This vejry*prayer of Clirift obtained angels to be 
fent him, as comforter % in his agony. Hooker • 

The hcav’ns have bleft you with a goodly fon. 
To be a tmforter when he is gone. 

Shakejyeare't Rickard III. 
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Nine* eh is laid wafte, who will be mosn her t 
whence (hall 1 feek comforters for thee ? Neb. Hi. 7# 

2. The title of the Third Perfbn of the 
Holy, Trinity ; the Paraclete. 
Co'mfortlisi. adj . [ from comfort. ] 
Wanting comfort 5 being without any 
thing .to allay misfortune ; ufed of per¬ 
fons as well as things. 

Yet (hall not my death be comfirdfs, receiving 
it by your lenience. Sidntj. 

Where was a care,ywrought with wond’rous art. 
Deep, dark, uncafy, doleful, comfortlefi. Fairy 2 %. 

News fitting to the night; 

Black, fearful, ecmfortlefit *nd horrible. 

*SbakcjfKOrt s King John* 

* On thy feet then ftood’ft at laft. 

Though comfortUJs, as when a father mourns 
Hit children, all in view dertroy’d at once. Milton • 
That unfoc table comfortlejs dcafnc&had not quite 
tired me. Swift. 

Co'm FREY* n.f [< confolida , Lat. com- 
frit , French.] A plant. Miller. 

Co'mical. adj. [comicus, Latin.] 

1. Railing mirth ; merry; diverting. 

The greateft refcmbUncc of our author is in 
the familiar ftile and pleafing wayof relating reue- 
cal adventuref of that natore. Dryden's Fab. Prtf. 

Something fo comical in the voice and gefturcs, 
that a man can hardly forbear being pleafed. 

Addifon on Italy. 

l. Relating to comedy ; befitting come* 

dy; not tragical. 

That all mi gat appear to be knit up in a comical 
conclufion, the duke's daughter was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lord Lille. Hayward* 
They deny ic to be tragical, becaufe its cataflro- 
phe is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted 
comical . Gay. 

Co'm 1 c aiTLy. adv. [from comical .] 

1. In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 

2. In a manner befitting comedy. 

Co'm ic alness. n.f [from comical.] The 

quality of being comical ; the power of 
railing mirth. 

CO'MICK. adj. [corniest*, Lat. ccmiqst f, 
French.] 

1. Relating to comedy ; not tragick. 

I never yet the tragick mufe eflay'd, 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid ; 

And when I venture at the coaricil ftile. 

Thy fcornful lady leems to mock my toil. Waller . 

A Comtek fubjett loves an humble verfe $ 
Thyeftes fcoras a low and Comtek ftile ; 

Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice. Rofc. 
Thy tragick mufe gives fmilcs, thy Comtek fleep. 

DrydcUm 

2. Railing mirth. 

Stately triumphs, mirthful cotuck (hows. 

Such as befit the pleafure. Sbakefpeart't Henry VI* 

Co'm ing. n. f. [from To come.] 

1. The aft of coming; approach. 

Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to meet 

My com,*g, feen far off ? Mihcus Paradife Left. 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild. Milieu's Paradife Loft. 

2. State of being come ; arrival. 

May't pleafe you, noble Madam, to withdraw 

Into your private chamber; we Hull give you 
The full caufe of our coming. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongft them at their 
certain feafons, and leaving them at others. Locke• 

Coming-in. n.f. Revenue; income. 

Here's a fmall trifle of wives ; eleven widows 
and nine maids is a fimple coming-in for one man. 

Sbakeffearc. 

What are thy rents? what art; thy cemings-inf 
O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth! 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Sbakefg. Henry V. 

Coming, participial adj. [from come,] 

1 . Fond ; forward ; ready to come. 


Now 
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Kow will I be your Rofalind Sa a mere coming 
tm difpofition j and, aft. me what you will, 1 will 

grant it. Sbaktfpeare. 

That eery lapidary hinjfdf, with a coming fto- 
U&ach, and in the co *s place, would have made 
the cock’s choice. L'Eftrangc • 

That he had been fo affc&ionate a bufoand, was 
no ill argument to the coming dowager. Dry den. 

On morning wings how active firings the mind! 
How eafy every labour »t purfues. 

How cpmtr.g to the poet ev’ry mule! Pope's Horace* 

t. Future; to come. 

Fraifc of great aft» he fcatttn, as a feed 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Rcfctm. 

Comi'tial. adj. [comities, Lat. an affem- 
bly of the Romans.] Relating to the 
affemblies of the people of Rome. 
Co'mity. n.f. [comitas, Latin.] Cour- 
tefy ; civility; good-breeding. Difi. 

Co'MMA. n.f. [xopi/«x.] 

a. The point which notes the diftioftioo of 
claufes, and order of conftru&ion, in the 
fentence; marked thus [»]. 

Commas and points they let exactly right. Pope. 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the inter¬ 
val whereby a femitone or a perfect tone 
exceeds the imperfeft tone. It i»a term 
nfed only in theoricai mufick, to fhew the 
ex aft proportions between concords. Bar. 
To COMMA'ND. *v. a . [commander, Fr. 
mnndo, Lat.] 

1. To govern; to give orders to; to 
hold in fobjeftion or obedience: corre¬ 
lative to obey. 

Look, this feather. 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows, 

C maiu ed always by the greater guft j 
Such is the lightnefs of you common men. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his 
refeue. Decoy of Piety . 

Should be, who was thy lord, command thee now 
With a harftx voice, and fupercilious brow. 

To fertile duties. Dry den's Per/. Sat . 5. 

The queen commands , and we'U obey. 

Over the hills, and far away. Old Song . 

2. To order ; to direft to be done: con¬ 
trary to prohibit. 

My conference bids me alk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me tbefe moft pois’aous compounds ? 

Sbaktfpeare. 

We will facrifice tn the Lord our God, as be fhali 
command us. Exodus, viii.27. 

Whatever hypocrites aufterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 

Defaroiog as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to fotnc, leaves free to all. 

Our maker bids incre^fe; who bida abftain 
But our deftroyer, foe to God and man ? Milton. 

3. To have in power. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand. 
Chairmen no longer fhall tbe wall command. 

Gay's Trivia. 

4. To overlook; to have fo fubjeft as 
that it may be feen or annoyed. 

Up to the Eaftem tower, 

Whofe height commands as fubjett all the vale. 

To fee the fight. Sbakefp. Troil us and Crejftda. 

Hit eye might there command wherever Hood 
City, ot old or modern fame, the feat 
Of mightieft empire. Milton. 

One tide commands a view of the fineft garden in 
the world. r Addifon's Guardian • 

5. To lead as a genera], 

Thofc he commands move only in command. 
Nothing in love. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Comma'nd. n>. «. To have the fu- 
preme authority; to polfefa the chief 
power; to govern. 
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Thofe two commanding powers of the foul, the 
understanding and the will. South. 

Comma'nd. n.f. [from the verb*] 

1. The right of commandingpower ; fu- 

preme authority. It is uied 211 military 

affairs, as magi ft racy or government in 

civil life ; with oicr. 

Take pity of your town and of your peoples 

While yet my foldiera are in my command. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Wish lightning fill her awful hand. 

And make the clouds feem all at her cimmand » 

Waller. 

He afiumed an abfolute command over his readers. 

* Dry den. 

2. Cogent authority; ddpotifm. 

Command and force may often create* hut can 
never cure, au averfion $ and whatever any one it 
brought to by compulfion, he will leave as foon as 
he can. Locke on Education. 

3. The aft of commanding; the mandate 
uttered ; order given. 

Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch; 

God fo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice. Milton*s Parad. Loft. 

As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command 
for it. . _ Taylor. 

T£e captain gives command, the joyful train^ 
Glide thro’ the gloomy ftude, and leave the main. 

Drydfn. 

4. The power of overlooking or furveying 
any place. 

The fteepy ftsnd. 

Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 

Dry den's JEneid. 

Comma'ndE a. n.f. [from command .] 

1. He that ha* the fupreme authority ; a 
general; a leader ; a chief. 

We’U do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee} 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Sbak. 

1 have given him for a leader and commander to 
the people. 1 /aiab , Iv. 4. 

The Romans, when commanders in war, fpake to 
their army, and ftyled them. My foldiere. 

Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often 
adventured rather as ioldicrs chan as commanders . 

Hayward. 

Sir Phelim O’Neil appeared as their commander 
in chief. Clarendon. 

Supreme commander both of lea and land. 

Waller. 

The heroick ‘afUon of lome great’ commander, 
enterprifed for the common good, and honour of 
the Chriftian caufc. Dryden. 

Their great commanders, by credit in their ar¬ 
mies, fell into the fcalcs as a counterpoise to the 
people. Swift. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
mallet, with an handle about three foot 
long, to ufe in both hands. Moxon. 

3~. An inftroment of forgery. 

The gloflbcomium, commonly called the com¬ 
mander, is of ufe in the moft ftrong tough bodies, 
and where the luxation hath been of Jong conti¬ 
nuance. Wiftntati's Surgery. 

Comma'ndery. n . f. [from command.] 
A body of the knights of Malta, be¬ 
longing to the fame nation. 
Commandment, k. f. [commandemtnt, 
French.] 

1. Mandate; command f order; predept. 

They plainly require fome fpecial commandment 
for that which is exafted at their hands, Hooker. 
Say, you chofe him more after our commandment, 

Than guided by your own afteftions. - 

Sbaktfpeare s Conolar.us. 

By the eafy commandment by God givyn to Adam, 
to forbear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to makr 
trial of his obedience. Raleigh's Hijhryof the World. 
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Authority; coaftive power. 

I thought that all things had been favage here. 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of firm commandment. Sbakefp. As yon liht if- 

By way of eminence, the precepts of 
the decalogue given by God to Mofes. 

And he wrute upon the tables the words of the 

covenant, and the ten comtnandmntn. 

Exodus, xxx iv. 1%. 

CommaNdre^j. n.f. [from commander .) 

A woman veiled with fopremc autho¬ 
rity. 

To preferibe the order of doing in all things, is 
a peculiar prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queeft 
or fovertign commandrtfs, over all other virtue*. 

• i Hooker. 

Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Pair fax. 

Comm ate'ri a l. adj . [from con and ma¬ 
teria.] Con lifting of the fame matter 
with another thing. 

The b^aks in birds are commOttrial ■ with teeth* 

Bate 

The body adjacent and ambient is not comma- 
ferial, but merely heterogeneal towards the body to 
be preferred. Bacon. 

Commateria'litt. n.f. [from comma- 
terial.] Refemblance to fomething in 
its matter- 

Co'mmblinb. n.f. [commtlina, Latin.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Comme'morable, adj* [front tommemo - 
raft. ] Deferving to be mentioned with 
honour; worthy to be kept in remem¬ 
brance. 

To Comme'mor ate. v. a. [con and me - 
moro, Latin.] To preferve the memory 
by fome publick aft; to celebrate fo- 
icmnly. \ 

Such is the divine mercy which we now comme¬ 
morate } and, if we commemorate it, we Ihall rejoice 
in the Lord. Fiddts. 

Commemoration, n.f. [from commemo¬ 
rate.] An aft of public celebration; 
folemnization of the memory of any 
thing. 

That which is daily offered in the church. Is a 
daily commemoration of that one facrifice offered on 
the crofs. * Taylor. 

St. Auftin believed that the martyrs, when the 
' commemorations were made at their own lepulchres, 
did join their prayers with the churches, in behalf 
of thofe who there put up their fupplications to God. 

Stilling fleet* 

Commemoration was formerly made, with thankf- 
giving, in honour of good men departed this world. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Commemorative, adj. [from commemo¬ 
rate.] Tending to preferv e memory of 
any thing. 

The annual offering, of tihe Pafchal lamb was 
commemorative of that firft Pafchal lamb. Atttrb• 
The original ufe of facrifice was ccrmUMorative 
of the original revelation'; a fori of daily memorial 
or record of what God declared, and mandrclieved. 

forbes. 

T7 COMME'NCE. *>. n. [ ctmmencer, Fr.] 

1. To begin ; to take beginning. 

Why hath it given me eameft of fucceft, * 
Commencing in a truth ? Sbakefpearc's Macbeth, 
Man, confcious of his immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that ftate that is to emmence 
after this life. Rogers. 

2. To take a new charafter. 

If wit fo much from ign’rance undergo, _ 

Ah ! let not learning too commence it, roe * Pcpe. 

To Commence. <v. a. To begin : to 
make a beginning of: as, to commenco 
a fuit. 

Moft 
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Moft fh-illowly did yon theft armi emw t $net 9 
fondly brought here, and foolishly Cent hence. 

Sbaktfpeart. 

Comme'kcbmbnt .n.f [from commence,] 
Beginning; date. 

The waters were gathered together into or.e place, 
the third day from die commencement of tlje creation. 

IVoodwctrd'i Natural Hi Gory. 

To COMME'ND. *v. *. [commendo, Lat.] 
j. To reprefent as worthy of notice, re¬ 
gard, or kindnefs; to recommend. 

After fiarbaro(Ta.wii arrived, it was known how 
effectually die chief bafla had commended him to 
Sol yman. Knolhis Hflory. 

Among the obje&s of knowledge, two tfpecial¬ 
ly commtrd themfelves to our contemplation; the 
knowledge of God, and the knowledge of ourfelves. 

Halt's Origin of Mankind, 

Vain-glory it a principle 1 comm. cnd to no man. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere 1 lat fall the windows of mine eyes! 

Sleeping and waking, O defend me ftiil! 

Sbakejptare 'i Richard 111 . 

Either, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. Lnke. 

3. To praifc; to mention with approba¬ 
tion. 

Who it Silvia ? Whit it fhe. 

That all our fwatns commend her ? 

Holy, fa>r, and wife is the. Sbakcfpeare. 

Old men do mod exceed in this point of folly, 
.commending the days of their youth they fcarce re¬ 
membered, at leaft^rell underflood not. 

Breton's Vulgar Err ours. 

He lov'd my worthier* rhymes ; and, like a friend. 
Would find out fomething to commend, Ccwlry-. 

H. ft or i am commend Alexander for weeping when 
he read the actions of Achilles. 

Dry den's Vrrgirl J&nctd, Dedication. 

Each finding, like a friend. 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend . 

. . p0 /** 

4. To mention by way of .keeping in me¬ 
mory ; to recommend to remembrance. 

“» Signior Anthonio 

Commends him to you.—— 

— Ere I ope his letter, 

1 pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

Sbakejpcare't Merchant of Venice. 

5. To produce to favourable notice. 

The chorus was only to give the young ladies an 
occafion of entertaining the French king with vo¬ 
cal mufick, and of commending their own voices. 

Dry den's Dufrcjnoy . 

6. Tofend. 

Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends. 
And the rich prefent to the prince commends. 

' Drydtn's JEncid. 

Comme'nd. n.f, [from the verb.] Com¬ 
mendation. Not now in ufe. 

Tell her I fend to her my kind commends a 
Take fpecial cate my greetings be deliver'd. 

Skakejpca* e's Richard II. 

Commendable, adj. [from commendf\ 
Laudable ; worthy of praife. Ancient¬ 
ly accented-on the firfl: fyllable. 

- And power, unto ftfelf rooft eommmdable 9 
Hath not a tomb fo evident, at a chair 
T' extol what it hath done. Sbak/fp. CorVlatmt. 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are 
act only comely, but commendable• 

Bacon's Advice to VUliers • 

Many heroes, and moft worthy perfont, being 
Sufficiently commendable from true and uuqueftion- 
able merit, have received advancement from falfe- 
hood. Brvwn's Vulgar Err curs, 

Britannia it not drawn, like other countries, in 
a foft peaceful pofturc j but is adorned with em¬ 
blems that mark out the military genius of her in¬ 
habitants. This is, I think, the only ctnmendable 
quality that the old poets have touched upon in tli« 
description of our country. Aldijon on Medals. 


CoumeNdably. ad*v. [from commnd- 
able.] Laudably; in a manner worthy 
of commendation. » 

Of preachers the fhire holdeth a number, all 
emmendabty labouring in their vocation. 

Carets? 1 Survey of Cornwall. 

COMME'ND AM. [commend *, low Latin.] 

Cornmendam is a benefice, which,- being void, is 
commended to the charge and care of forae fuffi- 
cient clerk, to be fupplied until it be conveniently 
provided of a pa ft or. - Cowed. 

It had been once mentioned to htm, that his 
peace fhould he made, if he would refign hit bi- 
fhoprick, and dcanry of Wcftminfter j for he had 
that in cornmendam, Clarendon. 

Comme'nd at ary. it. f. [from commen- 
dam.] One who holds a living in com- 
menaam. 

Commendation. »./. [from commend.'] 

1. Recommendation ; favourable repre¬ 
fent a tion. 

This jewel and jmy gold are yours, provided I 
have your commendation for my more free entertain¬ 
ment. Sbakefpeares Cymbelint. 

Thd choice of them fhould be by the commenda¬ 
tion of the great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Praife; declaration of efteem. 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air 
to fiy in as in your breath, fo could not you find a 
fitter fubjeCt of commendation. Sidney . 

3. Ground of praife. 

Good-nature it the moft godlike commendation of 
a man. Dry den's Juvenal 9 Dedication . 

4. Meflage of love. 

Mra. Page has her hearty commendations to you 
too. Sbakcfpeare. 

Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king 1 ———> 

—- .-S uch commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. 

Sbakefpeares Henry VI. 

Comm e'ndAT oa y. adj. [from commend.] 
Favourably reprefentative ; containing 
praife. 

It doth much add to a man's reputation, and is 
like perpetual letters ccrnmmJatory 9 to have good 
forms; to attain them, it almoft fufficeth not to 
defpife them. . Bacon's Effays. 

We beftow the flourifh of-poetry on thofe com¬ 
mendatory conceits, which popularly fet forth the 
emi nancy of this creature. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, 
it is a greater honour to me, "by far, than if all die 
houfe of lords writ commendatory verfes upon me. 

Pope. 

Com m e'n d e r. n. f, [ from comynend .] 
Praifer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moft of 
die fame cemmenders and difprovers. fVotton. 

CoM men s a'liTY. n.f. [from commenfa - 
//>, Lat.] Fellowftiip of tabic j the cuf- 
tom of eating together. 

They being enjoined ond prohibited certain foods, 
thereby to avoid community with the Ge ntiles>upon 
promiscuous cowmenfality. Brown's Vulgar Err . 

Commensurabi'lity. n.f. [from «*- 
mcnfurablt.] Capacity of being com¬ 
pared with another, as to the meafure ; 
or of being meafured by another. Thus 
an inch and a yard are commenfurable, 
a yard containing a certain number of 
inches; the diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommenfurable, not 
being reduceable to any common raea- 
fure. Proportion. 

home place the efi'ence thereof in the proportion 
of parts, conceiving it to confift in a comely eom- 
mcnjuTability of the whole unto the parts, and the 
parts between themfeives* Brown. 
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Coume'nsurabli. adj . [con and men* 
fur*,, Latin.] Reducible to fome com¬ 
mon meafure ; as a yard and a foot are 
mealured by an inch. 

Comme'nsurablenbss.j*. f. [fromrom- 
men fur able.] Commenfurability ; pro¬ 

portion. 

There ia no commenfurablenefi between this ob¬ 
ject and a created underftanding, yet there is a 
congruity and connatural try. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To COMME'NSURATE. w. *. [con and 
men ura, Lat.] To reduce to fome com¬ 
mon meafure. * 

That divifion is not natural, but Artificial, and 
by agreement, as the apteft terms to eornmenfurate 
the longitude of places. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Commensurate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Reducible to fome common meafure. 

m 

They permitted no intelligence between them, 
other than by the mediation of fome organ equally 
eornmenfurate to foul and body. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 

Is our knowledge adequately eornmenfurate with 
the nature of things ? Glanville's Scepju. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they /hall conti¬ 
nue for ever, cannot chufc but ofpire after a hap- 
pinrfs eornmenfurate to their duration. TtUotfon . 

Nothing eornmenfurate to the defires of human 
nature, o* which’it could fix as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther defire. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

Matter and gravity are always eornmenfurate, : 

Bentley . 

Comm eNsurately. ad<v. [from common - 
fur ate.] With the capacity of meafur* 
ing, or being meafured by fome other 
thin g. 

We are conftrained to make the day ferve to 
meafure the year as well as we can, though not 
commenfwrately to each year j but by collecting the 
fraction of days in fevcral years, till they amount 
to an even day. Holder on Time, 

Commensu ra'txon. ft,f [from common- 
fur ate.] Proportion ; reduction of fome 
things to fome common meafure. 

A body over great, or over fmall, will.not be 
thrown f far as a body of a middle fixe j fo that, 
it feemeth, there muft be a commmfnration or pro¬ 
portion between the body moved and the force, to 
make it move well. Bacon's Natural Hiflcry . 

All fitnefs lies in a particular cornmenfuration 9 or 
proportion, of one thing to another. " South, 

To CO'MMENT. *v. n. [commcntor 9 Lat.] 

1. To annotate; to write notes upon an 
author; to expound; to explain: with 
upon before the thing explained. 

Such are thy fecrets, which my life makes good. 
And comments on thee j for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring. 
And in another make me underftand, Herbert, 

Criticks having firft taken a liking to one of 
thefe poets, proceed to comment on him, and illuf- 
tratc him. Dryden'sjfuvenal 9 Dedication, 

They hare contented themfehctonly to comment 
upon tliofe texts, and make the belt copies they 
could after thofe originals. 7* triple. 

Indeed I hate that any man fhould be idle*while 
I muft tranflate and ccmment. Pipe, 

z. To make remarks; -to make obferva- 
tions. 

Enter hia chamber, view hit Hfdcfs corpft. 

And comment then upon his ftidden death. 

Sbakfpeace's Henry VI. 

Comment, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Annotation's on an author; notes; ex¬ 
planation ; expofition; remarks. 

Adam came into the world a phitofopher, which 
appeared by his ttrituig the nature of things upon 

their 
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their names: he could view effaces in them- 
felves, and read forms without the comment of 
'their refpeftive properties* Scurb's Sermons. 

All the volumes of philofophy. 

With ill tbeir cmirmstb nerer could invent 
So politick an inltru cnt. _ Prior* 

Proper geftunts, and vehement exertions of the 
voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters* 

Addifms SpeBator* 

Still, with itfclf compar’d, his text perufe; 

And let your comment be the M antuan mule. Pope* 

2* Remarks ; obfervation. 

In fuch a time as thie, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fkould bear its comment. 

Sbakefpcare. 

Forgive the comment that my paflion made 
Upon thy feature 5 for my rage was blind. 

Sbakefpeare's King John* 

All that is behind will be by way of comment on 
that part of the church of England’s charity. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Co' mmentart. n.f. [ comfTUntarius , Lat.] 

1. An expofition; book of annotations or 
remarks. 

In religion, feripture is the beft rule ; and the 
church's univerfal praftice, the bell commentary* 

King Char Jet* 

2. Memoir; narrative in familiar man¬ 
ner. 

Vere, in a p-ivate commentary which he wrote 
of that fervice, teftified that eight hundred were 
fla'n- Bacon • 

They (hew ftj’l the ruins of Caefar’s wall, that 
reached eighteen miles In length; as he has de¬ 
clared it in the firft book of his Commentaries* 

Addifoo-m Italy* 

Commenta'tor. ft. f. [from comment.] 
Expofitor; annotator. 

I have made fuch expositions of my authors, as 
no commentator will forgive me. Dry den* 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft hit caufe. * 

Addifcn on Italy. 

Galen's commentator tells us, that bitter fub- 
ftances engender choler, and burn the blood. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

No commentator can more (lily pais 
O'er a team'd unintelfg.bfc place. Pope. 

Co'mm enter. n.f. [from comment.] One 
that writes comments; an explainer; 
an annotator. 

Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. Donne. 

Com MBNTi'tiOus. adj. [ccmmcntitius, 

Latin.] Invented; fiftitious; imagi¬ 
nary. 

It is eafy to draw a parallelifm between that 
ancient and this modem nothing, and maker good 
its refemblance to that commentirious inanity. 

Gbnville $ Sctpfis. 

CO'MMERCE. n.f* [cemmercium, Latin. 
It was anciently accented on the laft 
fy liable.] 

i. Intercourfe ; exchange of one thing for 
another; interchange of any thing ; 

trade ; traffick. „ 

Places of publick refort being thus provided, our 
repair thither is efpecially for mutual conference, 
and, as it were, commerce to be had between God 
and us. Hooker. 

How could communities. 

Degrees in fchoots, and brotherhoods in cities. 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhores. 

But by degrees ftand in authentick place ? 

Sbakefpcare's ‘Triolui and CreJJida. 
. Inftrufled fhipt (hall Gil to quick commerce , 

By which remoteft regions are ally'd 5 

Which makes one city of the univerfe. 

Where Come may gain, and all may be fupply'd. 

Dry den. 

Tbefe people had not any commerce with the 
other known parts of the world. Ttlhsjm. 
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In any country, that hath commerce with the reft 
of the world, it is aim oft iropofiiblc now to be with¬ 
out the ufc of filver coin. Locke. 

z. Common or familiar intercourfe. 

Good-nature, w hich confifts in overlooking of 
faults, is to be exercifcd only in doing ©urfelves 
j oft ice In the ordinary commerce and occurrences of 
life. Addifcn. 

To Commerce, 1t.n* [from the nouu.] 

I. To traffick. 

Ezekiel in the defeription of Tyre, and of the 
exceeding trade that it had with the Eaft, as the 
only mart town, rtciceth both the people with whom 
they commerce, and alfo what commodities every 
country yielded. Raleigh. 

When they might not converfe or commerce with 
any civil men; whither Ihould they fly but into 
the woods and mountains, and there live in a wild 
manner f " Sir J. Davies. 

z. To hold intercourfe with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ft ate. 

With even ftep and muling gait. 

And looks commercing with the (kies. 

Thy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Commercial, acj. [from commerce. ] 
Relating to commerce or traffick. 

To CO'M MIGRATE . ». [con and 

migro, Latin.] To remove in a body, 
or by confent, from one country to an¬ 
other. 

Comm 1 cR a'tion. n.f. [from commigrate."] 
A removal of a large body of people 
from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, 
‘loft all memory of their cornmigration hence. 

JV'sodiuerd s Natural fflfiory* 

COM MIN A'TION. n.f. [cemminatio, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. A threat; a denunciation of punilh- 
ment, or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
feclude from us; to fence them not only by precept 
and comwmation, but with difficulty and impoflibi- 
1 tries. Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on 
Hated days. 

Co mmi'natory. adj. [from comminution.] 
Denunciatory; threatening. 

To Commi'ncle. *v* a. [commifceo , La¬ 
tin.] To mix into one inafs ; to unite 
intimately 5 to mix; to blend. 

Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what ftep (he pleafe. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

To Com miRgle. v. n* To unite one with 
another. 

DifTolutionS of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet 
almonds do not commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be ftirred. Bacon's Pbyfical Rem . 

Comminu'kblc. adj. [from comminute.] 
Frangible; reducible to powder; fu- 
fceptible of pulverization. 

The beft diamonds are comminuibfe ; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, tbat they fubmit unto 
peftilation, and refill not any ordinary peftlc. 

Breton. 

To CO'MMINUTE. v. a* [comminuo,La¬ 
tin .] To grind; to pulverize; to break 
into fmal) parts. 

Parchment, (kins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though themfelvei be entire bodies, and not commi¬ 
nuted, as fand and a(hes« Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Comminution, n.f* [fro m comminute.] 

l. The aft of grinding into fmall parts ; 
pulverization. 

The j$w in men, and animals furntfhed with 
grinders, hath an oblique or tranfverfe motion, ne- 
c diary for comminution ot the meat* Rayon tbc Great. 
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This firming of the fteel with the flint doth only 
make a comminution, and a very rapid whirling and 
melting of fome particles j but that idea of flame 
is wholly in us. Bentley* 

2. Attenuation.- 

Caufes of fixation are the even fpreading of the 
fpirits and tangible parts, the dofenels of the tan¬ 
gible parts, and the jejunenefs or extreme commi¬ 
nution of fpirits ; of which the two firft may be 
joined with a nature liquefiable. Bacon* 

Commi'ser able. adj. [from commiferate .] 
Worthy of companion; pitiable; fuch as 
mull excite fympathy or forrow. 

It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitnte 
a plantation once in forwardnefs: for, befides the 
dishonour, it is the guiltinefs of blood of manyra*- 
miferable perfons. Bacon's Ejfays* 

This was the end of this noble and cotnmiferabJt 
perfon, Edward elded fon to the duke of Clarence. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To COMMI'SERATE. v* a. [con and 
mifereor, Lat. ] To pity; to look on with 
companion; to compailionate. 

Then, we muft 'thofe, who groan beneath the 
weight 

Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denham* 

We Ihould commiferate our mutual ignorance, and 
endeavour to remove it. Locke* 

Com miser a'tion. n.f* [from commifir 
rate.] Pity ; companion ; tendernel's ; 
or concern for another’s pains. 

Thefe poor (educed creatures, whom I can nei¬ 
ther fpeak nor think of but with much commife- 
rotio* and pity. Hooker* 

Live, and hereafter fay 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. i 
——I do defy thy comrniferation, 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. ^ 

Sbakefp fare' % Romeo and Juliet. 

God knows with how much cotnmiferation , and 
folicitous caution, I carried on that bufinefs, that 
I might neither encourage the rebels, nor difeou- 
rage the proteftftnts. King Chariest 

She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Comrniferation* Milton's Paradife Loft. 

From you their eftate may expeft efleAual com¬ 
fort ; there are none from whom it may not deferve 
comrniferation. Spy at t* 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up com- 
mifer alien , yet no where is there greater charity. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality • 

I prevailed with myfelf to go and fee him, partly 
out of comrniferation , and partly out of curiofity. 

Swift. 

CO'M MISS ARY. n.f [comrufarius, low 
Larin.] 

1. An officer made occafionally for a cer¬ 
tain purpofe ; a delegate ; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion, 

appertaining to fuch' as exercifes fpiri- 
tual jurisdiction (at leaft fo far as his 
com million permits) in places of the 
diocefe lo far diftant from the chief city, 
as the chancellor cannot tall the fub- 
jefts. _ Cowell. 

The commiffarics of biffiops have authority only 
in fome certain place of the diocefe, and In fomc 
certain caufes of the jurjfdj&ion limited to them 
by the bi/hop's commiffion. Ayhffe, 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the 
numbers of an army, and regulates the 
procuration and conveyance of provifion 
or ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englsfti bards compofe ? 

With Runick lays thus tag inftpid profe? 

And when you ftnuld your heroes deeds rehearfe. 
Give us a commiffary'% Jill in verfe * Prior. 

Co 0 MM1?* 
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Co'm miss AR.I5Hip* n.f [from cmmi /- 
f*ry m The office of a commiftary. 

A cmmjflarifbip it not grintable for life, fo «i 
to bind the fucceeding bi(hop, though it (hould 
be confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

Ayliffe s Parer gen. 

COMMISSION. n.f [commiffio, low La¬ 
tin.] 

x. The aft of entrufting any thing. 

2. _ A trull; a warrant oy which any truft 
is held, or authority exercifed. 

Commiffion is the warrant, or letters patent, that 
ah men exercifing juriltli&ion, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, have for their power. Cowell* 

Omiflion to do what ia necefiary. 

Seals a tommijfon to a blank of danger* 

Shakefpearx's Troths and Creffda • 
The fubje&s grief 

Comes through cemmiffent, which compel from each 
The fixth part of hi* fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Sbakefptare's Hatsy VIII. 

He led our powers; 

^ort the eomrniffion of my place and perfon j 
The which immediacy may well Gand up. 

And call itfelf your brother. Shahefp . King Lear. 

He would have them fully acquainted with the 
nature and extent of their office, and fo he joins 
ctmmijfon with inGruftion's by one he conveys 
power, by the other knowledge. South, 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is 

‘ cor.ftituted* 

Sol) man, filled with the vain hope of the Con- 
queft of Perfia, gave out his comr.jfftons into all 
parts of his empire, for the raifing of a mighty 
army. Kmlles's Hjfloty of the ’Turks* 

I was made a colonel 5 though I gained my«w- 
mjftcn by the horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a 
fix-bar gate. Addifms Freeholder* 

He for his fon a gay ccmrnijjkn buys. 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 

Pope* 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

it was a both a Grange ccmmijfion t and a Grange 
obedience to a eommij/wt* fo^ men, in the midit 
of their own blood, and being fo furioufly a flailed, 
to hold cheir bands contrary to the laws of nature 
end neccllity. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

Such c&mnfijfion from above 
I have receiv’d, to anfwer thy defire 
Of knowledge within bounds. Miltons Par • Loft. 

At his command the florms invade; 

The winds by his comtniffon blow. 

Till with a nod he bids them Ccafe. Dry den. 

He boie bis great cammiffton'm hts look 5 
But fwretly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he 

fpoke. 

5. Aft of committing a crime ; perpetra¬ 
tion. Sins of commijfion are di ftinguifhed 
in theology from fins of omffion. 

Every emmiffion ol fin introduces into the foul 
• certain degree of hardnefc. South't Sermons. 

He indulges himfelf in the habit of known fin, 
whether coptmifli n of feme thing which God hath 
forbidden, or the omiflion of fomething com¬ 
manded. , Rogers's Sermons. 

6. A Tjumber of people joined in a truft 
or office. 

7. The ftate of that which is entrufted to 
a number of joint officers ; as, tht broad 

find war put into commijfion . 

fi. [In commerce.] The order by which a 
faftor trades for another perfon. 

Ye Commission. n>. a . [from commijfion*'] 

1. To empower; to appoint. 

2. To fend with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He nrG (ommiffons to the Latun land. 

In thfeat’ning embafly. Dryden's JEneid. 

Vic Commission ate- n>* a. [from row 
mifHonf\ To.couimiffion; to empower: 
not in ufe. 
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As he vat thus fent by his father, fo alf# were 
the apoGlesiblemnly commi^iomated by him to preach 
to the Gentile world, who, with indefatigable in¬ 
dustry and rtfolute fufiferings, purfued the charge j 
and fare this is competent evidence, that the fie fig n 
was of the moG weighty importance. Decay of Piety . 

Commissioner, n.f* [from commijfion.] 
One included in a warrant of authority. 

A conmtffiooar is one wbo hath cOmmifiion, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any publick office. Cowell. 

One article they Good upon, which I with your 
commjfioaers have agreed upon. Sidney . 

Thefe commiffuners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. Hayward. 

The archbiffiop was made one of the commiffionert 
of the treafury. Clarendon • 

Suppofe \\xxvcsaxycomnuffionen to infpcfl, through¬ 
out the kingdom, into the conduct of men In office, 
with refpe& to morals and religion, as well as abi¬ 
lities. Swift. 

Like are their merits, like rewards they (hare; 
That (Hines a conful, this conmiffioner* 

Pope's Dunciad. 

Commissure.#./ [ccmmiffuro, Latin.] 
Joint; a place where one part is joined 
to another. 

All thefe inducements cannot countervail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the cornmiffi^es with fo 
many ftroket of the chiflel. iVotton's ATchiteBure* 

This animal is covered with a^&ong (hdU, 
jointed like armour by four tranfverfe commiflurts 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes* Ray on the Creation. 

To COMM'IT. t v. a* [committo, Latin.] 

1. To intruft; to give in truft; to put 
into the hands of another. 

It it not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 

| Sbakefptare . 

2. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 

They who are defirous to commit to memory, 
might have cafe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 

Is my mufe controul’d 

By fcrvlie awe ? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At leaG I’ll dig a hole within the ground. 

And to the trufiy earth commit the found. 

Dryden's P erf us. 

3. ” To (end to prifon ; to imprifon. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the 
prince, for Griking him about Bardolph. 

Sbakejpeare's Henry IV. 

They two were committed, at leaG reGrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon* 

So, though my ankle (he has quitted. 

My heart continues Gill committed ; 

And, like a bail’d and main-priz’d lover. 
Although at large, I am bound over. HuJtbras* 

4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be 
guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word juftly ; fwear not; commit not 
.with man's fworn fpoufe. Sbakefp. King Tear* 

Letters'Vut of Uiftergave him notice of the in¬ 
humane mu refers commuted there upon a multitude 
of the Protefianrs. Clarendon . 

A creeping young fdlow committed matrimony 
with a brifk gamefome Xafl. L'Eftrauge* 

* ’Tis policy 

For fon and father to take different (ides; 

Then lands and tenements commit no l re 1 fon. Dryd. 

5. To put together for a conteft; a La tin- 
ifm. 

How becomingly does Philppoli* cxcrcife his 
office, and (eafonably commit the opponent with 
the refpoudent, like a long praftifed moderator. 

jj-f re's Divine Dial. 

6. To place in a ftate of hoftility or incon¬ 
gruity : a Latinifm. 

Harry, whole tuneful and well me 1 fur’d fong 
FirG taught our English mufitk how to fpan 
Words with juG note and accent, not to fcao 

With Midas* ears, committing (host and long. 

Milton. 
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Commi'tmsnt. n.f. [front commit .J 

x. Aft of fending to prifon; imprifon- 
xnent. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or 
commitments, that any ocher perfon was difeovered 
or impeached. Bacon* 

They were glad to compound for hit bare rw- 
mitment to the Tower, -whence he was within few 
days enlarged. Clarendon* 

I have been confidertng, ever fince my commit- 
mtnt , what it might be proper to deliver upon this 
occafion. * Swift* 

2. An order for fending to prifon* 

Committee, it./ [from commit.*] 

Thole to whom the confederation or ordering 
of any matter is referred, cither by Come court to 
whom it belongs, or by confcot of parties. As in 
parliament, alter a bill is read, it is either agreed 
to and pa fled, or not agreed to; or neither of thefe, 
but referred to the confidential of fomc appointed 
by the ho ufe to examine it farther, who thereupon 
are cailed a committee. Cowell. 

MancheGer had orders to march thither, having 
a committee of tha parliament with him, as there 
was another committee of the Scottifli parliament 
always in that army; there being alfo now a 
committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, 
dor the cariyiag on the war. Clarendon* 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confu- 
fion, committee men, and foldiers, lerving each other 
to their ends of revenge, or power, or profit; and 
thefe committee men and foldiers were pofleG with 
this covenant. Wahotu 

Comm/tter. n.f* [from commit. 2 Per¬ 
petrator ; he xhat commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men’s fins, but a dcriver of the whole guilt 
to himfelf; yet fo as to leave the committer as full 
of guilt as before. South. 

CommEttible. odj. [from commit *J Lia¬ 
ble .to be committed. 

Bcfidet the mifiakes cvmmtnblc in the folary 
compute, the diftcrcnce of chronology dtflurbs his 
computes. Brown* 

To Commix. *v. a. [ commifceo , Lat.] To 
mingle; to blend; to mix; to unite 
with things in one mafs. 

A dram of gold diflolved in aqua regia, with a 
dram of copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave a 
great colour* ^ Bacon* 

I have written again ft the fpontaneous generation 
of frogs in the clouds ; or, on the earth, out of 
daft and rain water commixed. Ray on the Creation* 

It is manifcil, by this experiment, that the com¬ 
mixed impreffions of all the colours do Gir up and 
beget a dentation of white; that is, that whiteneft 
is compounded of all the colours. Newton's Optic ks* 

Commx'xion. n.f. [from commix. } Mix¬ 
ture ; incorporation cf different ingre¬ 
dients. 

Were thy cvmmixim Gieek and Trojan, (b 
That thou could'Gfay, this hand is Grecian all. 
And this isTrojan. Si akefp • T rodus and Crfida* 

Commi'xtion. n.f. [from commix .] Mix¬ 
ture ; incorporation; union of various 
fubfiances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be*of middle and partic gat¬ 
ing natures, that is, of birds and beafl , as bans, 
and fomc few others, fo confirmed and fee toge¬ 
ther, that we cannot define the beginning or end 
of cither; there being a commixthn of both in 
the whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
■one unto the other* Brown's Vulgar Ernnrs. 

Commi xture, n.f. [from commix. ] 

1. Tbe aft of mingling ; the ftate of be¬ 
ing mingled; incorporation ; union ia 

- one mafs. 

In the commixture of any thing that it more oily 
or fwert, fuch bodies are leaG apt to putrefy, the 
air working little upon them. 

Bacotfi Natural Hifory. 

t. The 
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3. The mafs formed by mingling different 
things ; compofition ; compound* 

Fair ladies, malk’d, are rofes in the bud. 

Or angels veil’d in clouds; are rofes blown, 
DifmafteM, their dj.T <k facet commixture fhewn, 

Sbckcfscare. 

My love and fear glew'd many friends to tnce j 
And now 1 fall, thy tough cownuixtares melt. 
Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning jpifproud York. 

Sbakt/peare. 

There ti fcireely any riling but by a commixture 
of good and evil arts* Bacon* 

All the eircumftances and refpedf of religion and 
fexte intermixed together in (heir commixture, will 
better become a royal hiftory, or a eouadl-tabfe, 
than a Angle Lite* WottoiL 

Commo'de. n. f. [French.] The head- 
drefs of women. 

Let them reflect how they would be afledled, 
Should they meet with a man on horfeback, in his 
breeches and jack-boots, drefled up in a commode 
and a nightrail. SpcRmor. 

She has contmeed to ftew her principles by the 
letting of her commode ; fa that it will be impoifible 
for any woman that is djfeffeflcd so be in the fm- 
faiotx. Aid/Jon's Freeholds*. 

She, like fame peafive ft ate Imam, walks demure. 
And fmiles, and bugs, to make dertsudkiun fore $ 
Or under high commodes, with looks ercdl, 

Barefac'd devours, in gaudy colours dtek'd. Glams* 

COMMODIOUS . adj. .mamadus, Lat.] 

1. Convenient; fuitable ; accommodate 

to any perfon; fit; proper; free from 
hindrance or rnieafmefs. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in $ for 
being fo near the moon, it had been too near the 
fon- Raleigh's Hiftory. 

To that reeefs, commodious for furprice, 

When purple light (hail next fuftufe the flefet. 
With me repair. Fife's Odyjfty. 

3. Ufcful; Anted to wants or neceflities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ce remonies 
c o mmo d i o us, they do greatly deceive thcmfelves. 

Hooker. 

Bacchus had found out the making of wine, 
and many things ellc commodious for mankind. 

Barb's Hiftory of tbs World. 

The gods have done their part. 

By fending this com m o d ious plague. Dryd. Oedipus. 

Maro’s mube. 

Thrice fecred raufv, c ommod ious precepts gives, 
InAnt&ivf to the fwaina. hbiT.pt. 

£.ommq' t> iov%ly .ctdw.[from cammocLous.] 
t. Conveniently. 

At the forge toot of an old hollow tsaa. 

In a deep cave feted ammnhoufty+ 

His ancient and hereditary houle. 

There dwelt a good fufcitastial country moufew 

Cowley. 

2. Without diffrefs. 

We need not fear 
To oafs cotmodhafty this life, fuftsin’d 
By nim with many comforts, till we end 
In dull, our Anal reft and natke home. 

Milton's Faradife Loft. 

Suitably to a certain purpofe. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame 
thing to fenre cotstmodioufty for divers ends. Hook t • 

Galen, upon the conn deration of (he body, chal¬ 
lenges any one to And how the ltift libra might be 
snore e smmod hufty placed for uft or comdioefs 

South'i Sermons. 

CoMMO*DIOV*KKS«. m. f. (from comma- 
dtous. ] Convenience; advantage. 

The place vequireth many circumstances; as 
the fituatlor, near the fea, for the commodionfuefi of 
«n intmourlc with England. Bacon. 

Of cities, the greacnefs and jichcs increafe ac¬ 
cording to the coumtdioufnefs of their fituarion in 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and havens- r fempls, 

Commo'ditv. h. f. [commoditees, Latin.] 

i. lntercft; advantage; profit. 

Voi*. I. 
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They knew, that hourloever men may feck their 
own commodity, yet, if this were done with injury 
unto others, it was not to be fuftered. Hosier. 

Commodity, the bials of the world. 

The world, which of itfclf is poifed well. 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs. 

This Avay of motion, this commodity. 

Makes it take head fr m all indifierency, 

From all direction, purpofe, courfe, intent. 

Shakejpeard s King Jobss. 

After much debatement of the comnoodities or 
di (commodity like te enfue, they concluded. 

Hayward. 

2. Convenience ; particular advantage. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which, 
if flic had had prefent commodity, flic would have 
adjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 

She demanded leave, not to lofe this long fought* 
for commodity of time, to cafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either 
by the comsnodhy of a foot-path, or the delicacy or 
the freflmefs of the fields. Ben Jonfon's Difcovcries • 

It had been difficult to make fuch a mole where 
they had not fo natural a commodity as the earth of 
Puxzuola, which immediately hardens in the wa- 
ter. Addxjon on Italy. 

3. Wares ; merchandife j goods for traf¬ 
fic k. 

All my fortunes are at fea ; 

Nor have I money nor commodity 

To ralie a prefent fum* Sbak. Mercb. of Vmice. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, 
the common meafure. • Locke* 

Of money, in the commerce and traffick of man¬ 
kind, the principal ufe is that of faving the com¬ 
mutation of raoit bulky commodities. 

Arbutbnot on Coles# 

Com mo do g. e. *. f. [probably corrupt* 
ed from the Spaaifii camnsMmdador.] The 
captain who commands a fquadron of 
(hips ; a temporary admiral. 

C O'M MON. n.f [ communis , Latin.] 

1 • Belonging Equally to more than one. 

Though life and fenfe be common to man and 
brutes, and their operations in many things alike; 
yet by this form be lives the life uf a man, and not 
of a brute j and hath the fenfe of a man, atid not or' 
a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, lias, befides the 
right of punifliment common to him with other 
men, a particular right to feek reparation. Locke. 

2. Having no pofiiefibr or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the 
pofleJfions of a private man revert to the commu¬ 
nity, and fo become again perfectly common ; nor 
can anyone have a property in them,otherwife than 
in other things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar ; mean ; not diliinguiihed by 
any excellence ; often feen ; eafy to be 
had; of little value; not rare; not 
fcarce. 

Or as the man, whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-fiat to fit. 

Doth comma things, of courfe and circumftance. 
To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick; general; ferving the ufe of 
all* 

He was advifed by a parliament-man not to b' 
ftrifi in reading all the common prayer, hut make 
feme variation. ff'alien. 

I need not mention the old rwmarHburc of 
Borne, which ran fi»m ail parts of the town, with 
(lie current and violence of aa ordinary river. 

Addiftn On Baly. 

3. Of no rank ; mean; without birth or 
defcent. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

And as the atr blows it to me again, 

Such is thf lightnefi of you common men 

Sbakfpeace's Henry VI. 

* Fl\ ing bullets now, 

To execute his rage, appear too flow j 
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They miff, or fweep but common fouls away; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life mulk pay. Walter. 

6. Frequent; ufual; ordinary. 

There is an evil which I have feen common among 
men. ^ Ecclcf. vi. x. 

The Papifts were the moft common place, and 
the butt againft whom all the arrows were direct¬ 
ed. Clarendon. 

Neither is it ftrange that there fttould be myf- 
teries in divinity, as well -as in the commoueft ope¬ 
rations in nature. Swift. 

7. Proftitute. 

*Tis a llrange thing* the impudence of feme 
women ! was the word of a dame who hcrfclf yva> 
common. L'Fftrange* 

Hipparchus was going to marry a common wo¬ 
man, but confulted Philander upon the occalien. 

Spe&ator. 

8. [In grammar.] Such verbs -as figniiy 
both action and paffion are called com- 
man ; as afpemor, l defptfe , or am dejpif. 
"td ; and alfo fuch nouns as are both 
mafeuline and feminine, as parens. 

Co'mmon. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] An 
open ground equally ufed by mauy per- 
fons. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 
Like to the empty afs, to Ihake his ears, 

^nd graze in commons. Shakefpeare't Julius Cafar. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great 
caufe of its endearment ? Docs any one refpe^t 4 
common as much as he does his garden ? South. 

Common * ad*u. [from the adje£live.] 
Commonly; ordinarily. 

I am mure than common tail. 

Sbakfpears's As you like it. 

In Common. 

_ * 

1. Equally to be participated by z certain 

number. 

By nuking an cxplicite con font of every com¬ 
moner ncceflary to anyone’s appropriating to him- 
felf any part of what is given in common, children or 
fervants could not cut the meatyvh'ch their father 
or mailer had provided for them in common, with¬ 
out afligniug to every one his peculiar part. Locke. 

2. Equally with another ; indilcrimi- 

natcly. 

In a work of this nature it it ImpofliHe to avoid 
puerilities; ic having chat in common with dictiona¬ 
ries,. and books of antiquities. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To Co'mmon, tv. n* [from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in fome 
common groun 

Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and 
ufageg which have, by long preferip- 
tion, obtained in this nation the force 
of laws. It is diilinguiflied from the 
ftatute law, which owes its authority to 
a&s of parliament. 

Common Pleas. The king*s court now 
held in Weffininfter Hall, but anciently 
moveable. G*win obferves, that till 
Henry III. granted the magma chart a, 
there were but two courts, the exche¬ 
quer, and the king’s bench, fo called 
becaufe it followed the king ; bur, upon 
the grant of that charter, the .court of 
common pitas was eretted, and fettled 
at Weffminffer. All civil caufes, both 
real and peiional, are, or were, formerly 
tried in this court, according to the 
llrift laws of the realm 5 and Fortefcuc 
represents it as the only cqurt for re,al 
caufes. ^ The chief judge is called the 
lord chief juflice of the cammtm pleas , 
and he ii affifted by three or four affo- 

2 .*. ciates. 
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dates, created by letters patent from 
the king. Cowell. 

Co' mmonable. tuff. [from common.] What 
is held in common. 

.Much good land might he gained from forefh 
and chafes, and from other commonable places, ii> 
as there be care taken that the p wr common 
have no injury. Bacon to Vul\t •». 

Co'mmonace. n.f. [from common.] The 
right of feeding on a common; the 
joint right of ufing any thing in com¬ 
mon with others. 

Co'mmonalty. n. /, [, commnnautc , Fr.] 

1. The common people; the people of the 
lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive 

To gain the love o* th* commonalty 5 the duke 
Shall govern England. Shahefpeare. 

There is in every ttate, as we know, two por¬ 
tions of fubjc&s; the nobles, and the commonalty • 

Bacon, 

The emmer joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty. . Milton s Paradife I ft. 

All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it; and J 
know no reafon we ftiould give that advantage to 
the commonalty of England, to be lore mo ft in brave 
anions. Dry den* 

2 . The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledg¬ 
ment of the commonalty , bearing record of the God 
of Gods. Hooker. 

Co'mmoner. n.f. [from common.] 

1. One of the common people; a man of 
low rank, of mean condition. 

Doubt not 

The commoners , for whom we ftand, but they, 

Upon their ancient malice, will forget. 

Shakespeare's Coriolanns. 
His great men durft not pay their court to him, 
rill lie had fatiated his thirft of blood by the death 
of (ome of hit loyal commuters. Addijon't Freeholder. 

2. A man not noble. 

This commoner has worth and parts. 

Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts s 
His head aches for a coronet; 

And who is blefs'd th at is not great ? Prior, 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

There it hardly a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a reprefenting com¬ 
moner in his publick calling, and the fame perfon 
in common life. Swift . 

4. One who has a joint right in common 
ground. 

Much land might be gained from commonable 
places, fo as there be cart taken that die poor com- 
meters have no injury. Bacon's Advict to VHiiers. 

5. A ftudent of the fecond rank at the 
univerfity of Oxford; one that eats at 
the common table. 

6 . A prolhtute. 

Behold this rin£, 

Whofe high refpett, and rich validity. 

Did lack a parallel: yet, tor ail that. 

He gave it to a commoner o’ th 1 camp. Sbakcfp, 

Com mon i'tion. n.f. [ commonhio , Latin.] 
Advice; warning ; milru&ion. • 
Co'mmonly. adv. [from common.] Fre¬ 
quently ; ufualJy ; ordinarily ; for the 
jnoll part. 

This hand of yours requires 
Much caftigation, exrrcifc devout; 

For here *a a ftrong and fweating devil here, 

Tha t comwonh rebels. Sha kef pear s's Othello. 

A great difeafe may.change the frame of a body, 
though, if it lives to recover ftrength, it commonly 
returns to its natural conflitution. ‘Temple. 

Co'mmonness. n.J. [from common .] 

l. Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonnefs of the guilt obviate the 
cenfu.r, there being nothing mote frequent th? 
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ior men to accufe their own faults In oth*^ per- 
ftms. Government of the Teigu • 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunr d\u mile admi- 
riftrars: the caimnonnefs makes me not know w.i- 
is the author; but fuic he mull be feme modern. 

Swift • 

To CommonplaTe. v. a. To*reduce to 
general heads. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in col letting and 
commonplacing an univt-rfal hiftory from the hifto- 
rians. Felton . 

Com mon pl a # c e-book, n.f. A book in 
which things to be remembered are 
ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace-hook, and found 

Toiler. 


his cafe under the word equate, 

Co'mmons. n. f 

1. The vulgar; the lower people; thofo 

who inherit no honours. 

Little office 

The hateful commons will perform for us ; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. 

Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons f 

Sbekefpeore. 

Thefe three to kings and chiefs their feenes dif- 
plajr. 

The reft before th' ignoble commons play. Dryd. Fab. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left, the palace hound ; 

The comment where they can: the nobler fort. 

With winding doors wide open, front the court* 

Dryden. 

2. The lower houfe of parliament, by which 
the people are reprefented, and of which 
the members are chofen by the people. 

My good lord. 

How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg’d by the commons f Doth hit majefty 
Incline to it, or no ? Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfa- 
tisfied of his guilt, durft not condemn him. 

King Charles. 

3. Food ; fare ; diet : fo called from col¬ 
leges, where it 16 eaten in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove colour, and took 
his commons with the pigeons. L'Eftrange. 

Mean while fhe quench'd her fury at the flood. 
And with a lenten fallad cool'd her blood s 
Their commonly though but coarfe, were nothing 

. * 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryd . 

T he dottor now obeys the fummons. 

Likes both his company and commons. Swift • 

Com monwb'al. 7 n. f. [frove^common 
Commonwealth. 3 and weal, or 
•wealth. ] 

1. A polity ; an eftabiifhed form of civil 
life. 

Two foundations bear up publi'ck focieries; the 
one inclination, whereby all men defire fociable 
lire; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in living together: the 
latter is that which we call the law of a common¬ 
weal. Hooker. 

It was impoffible to make a commonweal in Ire¬ 
land, without fettling of all the eftates and poffef- 
fions throughout the kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep the com¬ 
monweal in tune, by preferring laws in their vi¬ 
gour. j King Charles • 

There it no body in the co mmonw ealth of learn¬ 
ing who does not profefa himfelf a lover of truth. 

Locke. 

2. The publick ; the genera! body of the 
people. 

Such a-prince. 

So kind a father of the commonweal. Sbak . EIV. 

Their Tons arc well tutored by you: you are a 
good member of the commonwealth. 

Sbakefpeare's Love's Labour L ft- . 
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3. A government in which the fupremr* 
power is lodged in the people; a repub- 
lick. 

Did he, 07 do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods wuuld deep to fuch a Stygian prattice. 
Against that commonwealth which they have found¬ 
ed ? Jonjot r. 

CcmnKnvjraids were nothing more, in their ori¬ 
ginal, but free cities; though fometimes, by fores 
of order and difeipline, they have extended them- 
felves into mighty dominions. Temple • 

Co mmorance. 7 n.f [from commorant .J 
Co'm mor a n c y. J Dwelling ; habita¬ 
tion ; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of commc- 
ranee, of witnefies is plainly and evidently let forth. 

Hale - 

An archbifliop, out of his diocefe, becomes fub- 
jett to the archbilhop of the province where he hat 
his abode and commorancy . Ayliffe's Par erg on. 

C O'MMORANT. cuff. [ commorans, La¬ 
tin . ] Relident; dwelling; inhabiting-. 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commorant and refiding in . another mona- 
ftery. Ay life's Par ergon . 

Commo'tion. n.f. [ commotio, Latin.] 

1. Tumult; difturbance; combuftion ; fo-. 
dition ; publick diforder; itiiurre&ion. 

By fl-r.t’ry he hath won the common hearts; 
And, when he'll plcafe to make commotion, 

'Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. 

Shake/peace's Henry VI- 
When ye (hall hear of wars and commotions, bo 
not terrified. Luke , xxi. 9- 

The Iliad confifts of battles, and a continual com¬ 
motion ; the Odyfley in patience and wifdom. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyfjcy • 

2. Perturbation ; diforder of mind; heat j 
violence; agitation. 

Some ft range commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ft arts, 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII- 
He could not debate any thing without fome com¬ 
motion, when the argument was not of moment. 

Clarendon. 

3. Disturbance ; reftleffncfs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake hap¬ 
pened, that he would allay the commotions of the wa¬ 
ter, and put an end to the earthquake. 

Woodward's Natural Htftery. 

Commo'tioner. n.f. [from commotion.]- 
One that caufes commotions; a dklurber 
of the peace. A word not in nfe. 

The people, more regarding eommetioners than 
commifltoners, flocked together, as clouds duller 
againft a ftorm. Hayward. 

To Commo've. *v. a. [ commoveo , Latin.] 
To difturb ; to agitate; to put into a 
violent motion; to unfettle. Not uftd. 

Straight the finds, 

Cowtmovd around, in gatherings eddies play. 

Tbomjcn's Summer. 

To CO'MMUNE. v. n. [communico, La¬ 
tin.] To converfe; to talk togethw; 
to impart fontiments mutually. 

So long as Guyon with her communed , 

Unto the ground Ihe call her modeft eye; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The balhful blood-hcr fnowy checks did dye. 

Fairy F^un* 

Lwill tommstne wi th you of fuch things 
That want no cars but your;. 

Sbakefpeare's Mtafure fr lifeafure. 
They would forbear open hoftilky, and refort un¬ 
to him peaceably, that they might commune together 
as friends. Hayward • 

Then commune, how that day they beft may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Par adL ft. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, arc thoie that, 
for. the moft part, men re Mon of wi thi n thcmfel ves, 
and always thole which they commune about v*uh 
Others. Locke. 

Commu- 
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'COMMU NIC ABILITY, it* f [frOITl CCtn- 
fnunicable.] The quality of being com* 
'municable; capability to be imparted, 

■Communicable, adj. [from communi¬ 
cate .] 

a. That which may become the common 
poffcffion of more than one: with to, 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it be- 
hooveth that the word of God be fo like wife. 

Hacker, 

That which may be recounted; that 
of which another may (hare the know¬ 
ledge : with io m 

Nor let thine dwn inventions hope 
Things not reveal’d, which tli* invifibie king. 
Only omnifeient, hath fupprefs’d in night, 
jTs> none communicable in earth or heav’n. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

, That which may be imparted. 

The happy place 

Rather inflames thy torment, representing 
Loll blifs, to thee no more communicable , 

Milton's Paradtfc Regained. 

€ommu # nicant. ft, f. [from communi¬ 
cate.] One who is present, as a worlhip- 
per, at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; one who participates of the 
blefled facrament. 

Communicants have ever ufed it; and we, by the 
form of the very utterance, do (hew we ufe it as 
eowrmunicants , Hooker* 

A conflant frequenter of worlhip, and a never- 
failing monthly communicant* Atterbury's Sermons* 

*To COMMU NICATE. *v. a. [< commuttico , 
Latin.] . 

j. To impart to others what is in our 
own power; to give to others as par¬ 
takers ; to confer a joint poffeffion ; to 
beftow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with 
all, bat peculiar benefits with choice. Bacon. 

Where God ia worihipped, there he communi¬ 
cates his bieflings and holy influences. 

Taylor* i Worthy Communicant. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs contorts with thee f 
But Diomede defires my company. 

And dill communicates hia praile with me. 

Dry den's Fables. 

To reveal; to impart knowledge. 

I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom 
liberally s I do not hide her riches. Wifd. vii. 13. 

. It half anciently the prepofition with 
before the peribn to whom communi¬ 
cation, either of benefit or knowledge, 
was made, 

Charles the Hardy would communicate his fecrets 
nvi/b none ; and, leaft of all, thole fecrets which 
troubled him mofi. Bacon , 

He communicated thole thoughts only t vitb the 
lord Digby, -the lord Colcpeper, and the chancel¬ 
lor. Clarcndot. 

A Journey of much adventure, which, to (hew 
the flrength of his privacy, had been before not 
communicated tvhb any other. Heft n. 

. Now it has only to: Clarendon ufes 
both with and to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communi¬ 
cate unto him that t cache th» Galatians , vi. 6« 

His majefiy frankly promifed, that he could not, 
an any degree, communkaH to any peribn the mat¬ 
ter, before he had taken *nd communicated tc them 
his own resolutions. Cl or nden. 

Thofe who fpeak in publick are better heard 
when thry difeourfe by a lively genius and ready 
ametnory, than when they -read all they would com¬ 
municate fo their hearers* Watts* 

Yo Communicate. *v. n . 

I. To partake of the bleffed facrament. 

The primitn c Chri Rians tommur,noted every day. 

TayLr. 
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2* To have Ibmething in common with 

another; as, the hou/es communicate ; there 
is a palTage between them, common to 
both, by which cither may be entered 
from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyfttmof (uch 
canals, which all communicate with one another, 
mediately or immediately, Arbutbnot ori Alifnents . 

Communication, n. f* [from commu¬ 
nicate. ] 

1. The a& of imparting benefits or know¬ 
ledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge. 

Holder's Elements of Sfesth. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; paffage or 
means, by which from one place there is 
a way without interruption to another. 

The map (hews the natural communication provi¬ 
dence has formed between the rivers and lakes of a 
country at fo great a di(lance from the fca, 

Addijon on Italy. 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for 
trade, by the communication it has both with Alia 
and Europe, Arbutimer. 

3. Interchange of knowledge; good in¬ 
telligence between feveral perfons. 

Secrets may be carried (o far, as to flop the com¬ 
munication neceflary among ail who have the ma¬ 
nagement of (i flairs. Swift. 

4. Conference; converfation. 

Abner had communication with the elders of ffrae!, 
frying, ye fought for David in time* pail to be 
king over you: now then do it. % Samuel, iii.i 7. 

The chief end of language, in communication, 
being to be underftood, words ferve not for that 
end, when any word does not excite in the hearers 
the fame idea which it Hands for in the mind 
of the fpeaker. Locke. 

Commu'nicative, adj* [from commu¬ 
nicate ,] Inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or know* 
ledge; not clofe; not felfilh. 

We conceive them more than fome envious and 
mercenary gardeners will thank us for ; but they 
defervc not the name of chat communicative and 
noble profeflion. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and 
determine for tlie future to be lets communicative. 

Snvifr and Pope. 

muni cat Eve .] The quality ol being com¬ 
municative, of bellowing or imparting 
benefits or knowledge. 

He is not only., the moft communicative of all 
beings, but he will alfo communicate himfelf in 
fucb mcafure as entirely to fatisfy ; otherwise 
fome degrees of tmmunicatrvtnifs would be want¬ 
ing. Norris . 

Commu'nion. n.f. [communio, Latin.] 

1. Intercourfe; fellowfhip; common pof¬ 
feffion ; participation of fomething in 
common; interchange of tranfa&ions. 

Conifer, finally, the angels, as having with us 
that comm uni n which tlu apjftle to the Hebrews 
noieth ; and jn regard whereof angels have not dif- 
dained to ptofefs thcmfeUcs our fellow-fervants. 

linker* 

We are not, by ourfclvrs, (uffirient to furnilh 
Ourlelves with competent flo.tf* for fuch a life ii 
our nature doth dcure; therefjie we are natuia ly 
induced to fcek communion and fellowfiup with 
Others# * 1 / ker* 

The Ifraelites had never any communion or aflairs 
with the Ethiopians. Raleigh. 

Thou, fo pleas’d, 

Canfl raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, 01 communion , deified. Milt* Par. Loft* 

We maintain communion with God hirr.felf, and 

are made in the fame degree partakers of tic divine 
nature. A liddes. 


Communicativeness, n . f * ffronwww- 
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Tlie common or publick celebration 
the Lord’s Supp6r; the participation o* 
the bleffed facrament. 

They rcfolvcd, that the Handing of the com¬ 
munion table in all churches IhouiJ be altered. 

Clarcndot . 

Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chrift 
Was engraven upon the communion cup. 

reachatn on Drawing* 

A common or publick ad. 

Men began publicity to call on the name of the 
Lord; that is, they fened and praifed God by 
ccmmuniuft, and in publick manner. 

Raleigh's lliftory of the World . 

Union in the common worfhip of any 
cliurch. 

Bare communion with a good church can never 
alpne make a good man; if it could, we fliould 
have no had ones. South • 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the com¬ 
munion of that church. Stillingfcet . 

CommuNity. n.f [ communitas, Latin.] 

k. The commonwealth; the body politick. 

How could communities. 

Degrees in fchools, afid brotherhood in cities. 

But by degree Hand in authcntick place ? 

Shakefpcare’t Troil us and Crrjfda* 
Not in a Angle perfon only, but in a community 
or multitude of men. Hammond's Fundamentals . 

This parable may be aptly enough expounded of 
the laws thatfecure a civil community* L'Eftran^e. 

It is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the 
whole community. Aidifoa's Guardian . 

The love of our country is imprefled on our 
mind for the prefervation of the community. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 
He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard 
in all his aftion6 to the great community. Arterbury* 

2. Common poffeffion; the (late contrary 
to property or appropriation. 

Sit up and revel, 1 

Call all the great, the fair, and fp*:rited dames 
Of Rome about thee; and begin a fa fin on 
Of freedom and community . Ben fonfort. 

* The undifijnftion of many in the community of 
name, or mi Application of the aft of one unto 
the other, hath made fome doubt thereof. 

Bronvn's Vu'gar Errcurs* 
This text is far from proving Adam (ole pro¬ 
prietor; it is a confirmation of the original com¬ 
munity of all things. I.ccke* 

Frequcifsy; commonnefs. Not in tile. 

He was but, as the cuckow is in Tune 
Heard, not regarded; feen, but with fuch eyes. 
As, lick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shahefyrarc* 

Commutari'lity. n.f. j^from commuta- 
blc.] The quality of being Capable of 
exchange. 

Commu'table., adj, [from commute .] 
That may be exchanged for ibmething 
elfe; that may be bought off, orran- 
fomed. 

Commuta'tion. n.f [from commute .} 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was 
Innocent s in a word, fo great is the commutation^ 
that the foul then hated only that which now only 
it loves, i. e. fin. Smith's Sermons* 

2, Exchange; the a& of giving one thing 
for another. 

The whole univerfe »• fupported by giving and 
returning, by commerce and commutation* 

S.utb'i Sermons* 
According fo the prelent temper of mankind, it 
is absolutely ncccflary that there be fome method 
and mcana of commutation, a 5 that of money. 

Ray on the Creatvn* 
The ufe of money, in the commerce and traffick 
of mankind, is that of laving the commutation of 
mote bulky commodities. Arbufhnr-t f Coins* 

Z z 2 3. Rankm? 
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y Ranfom; the aft of exchanging a cor¬ 
poral for a pecuniary pumfhment. 

The law of God had allowed an evafion, that h, 
by way of cfmrnmtmtiv* or redemption. . Brown. 

Commu'tativb. adj, [from commute .] 
Relative to exchange; as* commutative 
jufice, that honefty which is cxercifed 
in traffick, and which is contrary to 
fraud in bargains. 

To COMMU'TE. *v» a, \commuto, Latin.} 

l. To exchange ; to put one thing in the 
place of another; to give or receive one 
thing for another. 

Thii will commute our talks; exchange theft 
pleafant and gainful ones* which Go<f atfigns, foi 
thole oneafy and fruit left ones we impofc ©nour- 
idm. Decay of P.try 

z, To buy off, or ranfom. one obligation 
by another. 

Some commute {Wearing for whoring{ os if for¬ 
bearance of the one were a ditpeafatian £>r tin- 
other. L'Efirange. 

To Commu'te. n. To atone; to bar¬ 
gain for exemption. 

. Thofe inftitutions which God defigned far mean*, 
to further men in holinefe, they look upon as a 
privilege to ferve ioftcad of it, and to commute for 
it. Ebtrb t Servians. 

Commv'tual. adj. [con and mutual .] 
Mutual; reciprocal. Uied only in poe 
try. 

Love our hearts, and Hj men did our hands, 
ITnirc commutnal in mo ft facred bands. 

w Sbaktfpiarc i ILnnkt. 

There, with armmntual real, we both had ttrovc 
In ads.of dear, benevolence and love; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. 

Pipe's Odyffey. 

CO'MPACT. a. f [pa&um, Latin.] A 
contract; an accord; an agreement; a 
mutual and fettled appointment between 
two or more, to do or to forbear fome - 
thing. It had anciently the accent on 
the lad fyllable. 

I hope the king made peace with all of us ; 
And the compaQ is Ur m and true in me. 

Sluxkifptarc» Richard 111 . 
' In the beginnings of fpeech there was an im¬ 
plicit compact founded upon common co^fent, that 
luch words, voices, of geftures, fhould he figiu 
whereby they would exprefs their thoughts* South. 

To Com pa'ct. a. \compingo,. compac- 
tum 9 Latin.] 

1. To join together with firmnefs ; 
unite clofely ; to consolidate. 

inform her full of my particular fears i 
And thereto add fuch reafons of your own. 

As may ccmpaBl it more. Sbdkcfptares King Lear . 

Nor are the nerves of his comjm&J iirength 
Stretch’d and diflolv d into uuliuew'd length. 

, Denham, 

By what degrees this earth'* compared fpherc 
Va» harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns, to 
bear. R ifetmmon. 

This difeafc is more dangerous, as the lolids are 
more ftri6k and compacted , and confcquently more 
fo as peiple are advanced in age. . Arbuth, on Diet, 

Now the bright fun compacts the precious ftune. 
Imparting radiant luftre like his own. 

Blackmon's Croat, 

2. To make cut of fomething. 

If he, compact of jars, grow tnulical. 

We (ball have ftnrtly difeord in the fpheres. Shak. 

To Ieagud with. 

Thou pernieioua woman, 

CompaD with her that's gone, think" ft thou thy 
oaths. 

Though t icy would fwear down each particular faff. 
Were tc&monics ? Sbakefp . Mi afirefir Mcajurt, 
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4. To join together; to bring into t fyf- 

tem. 

We fee the world fo compacted, thateach thing 
prderveth other things, and alfo itfdf. Hooker. 

CJom pa'ct. adj. [compa£2us t Latin.] 

1. Firm; folid; dole; denfe ; of firm 
texture. 

Is not the denlity greater in free and open fpaces, 
void of air and ocher groffer bodies, than with’ n 
tiie pores of water, glaf^ cry ilal, gems, and other 
cttrpaB bodies ? Mrtww 's Optidts • 

without attraction, the di(fevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into loth great com¬ 
pact mafles as the planets. Bentley. 

2. Cbmpofcd; confifting. 

The lunatic, the lover, and thepoer. 

Arc of imagination all compaM, Shahfpeart. 

A wand’ring fire, 

CcmpaCl of un&uous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs around condenfes. 

Kindled through agitation to a "flame. Milton. 

3. Joined; held together. 

In one hand Pan has a pipe of fcven reeds, com¬ 
pact with wax together. Pea,ham. 

4. Brief, and well conneftcd; as* a com- 

paft difeourfe . 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreftive, 
clofe, and compact, we rouft ftudy the utrooil force 
of our lang u age. Fthem, 

Co Mp a'ctedness. n , f , [from compafted ,] 
Firm nets; denfity. 

Sticking or compaeiedntfs, being natural to den- 
jity, requires fome excefs of gravity in proportion 
to the denfity, or fome. other outward violence, to 
break it. Dighy on Bodies. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofcd infrangible, extreme¬ 
ly compared and hard; which compaBedntfs and 
hardnefs is a demonftration that nothing could be 
produced by them. Cbeyne. 

Co mpa'ctly. ad '- v . [from tompatl. ] 

1. Clofely; denfely. 

2. With neat joining; with good com- 
pafture. 

Com pa'ct ness, n, f. [from compaQ.] 
Firmnefc ; elofenefs ; denfity. 

irradiancy or fparkling, found in many gems, 
is not difcovcrable in this, tor it comcth fhort of 
their compaCUtcfi and durity. Brown, 

The beft lime mortar will not have attained its 
utmoft cQuopaClucjs , till tourfeore years after it has 
been employed in building. This is one reafon 
why. In demolishing ancient fabrics, it is eafier to 
break the ftone than the mortar. Boy/e. 

The reft, by reafon of the compaBneJs of terres¬ 
trial matter, cannot make its way to wells. 

Woodward. 

Compa'ctuae. n.f. [from compaQ. ]Struc¬ 
ture ; manner in which any thing is 
joined together ; compagination. A 
good word, but not in ufe. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, • 

Which to the gate dirc&ly did incline. 

With comely compaft, and compaBurt /Irene, 
Neither unfeemly (hort, nor yet exceeding long. 

Fairy 

COMPJ'GES, n.f, [Latin.] A iyftem of 
many parts united. 

The organs in animal bodies arc only a regular 
ccmpagcs of pipes and vcflels, for the fluids to pafs 
through* Ray. 

Compagina'tion . n.f. [compago ,Latin.] 
Union; ftrufture; jun&ion; connexion; 
contexture. 

The intire or broken compagination of the mag¬ 
netic?] fabrick under it. Brown % Vulgar Errours. 

Co'm p anableness. n.f. [from company .] 
The quality of being a good companion; 
fociablcnefs. A word not now in ufe* 

Hts eyes full of merry duplicity, his words of | 
hzdsty tompanablcnefi, Sidney- 
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Co'mpan sable, [from company.] S o~ 
cial; having the qualities of a compa¬ 
nion ; fociable; maintaining friendly 
intercourfe. 

Towards hil queen he was nothing uxorious, but 
compnuiable and refpc&ive. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Comp a'nion. n.f. [contpagnon, French.] 

1. One with whom a man frequently con¬ 
verter, Or with whom he (hares his hours 
of relaxation. It differs from friend0 *s~ 

acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrieii fancies your companions make > 

Sbakcfpeare*$ Macbeth * 

Some friend it a companion at rne tabic, and wiij 
not continue in the day of thy affliction. 

Eccltts. vi. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging pafliooi torn. 
No fweet companion near with whom to mourn. 

Prior, 

2. A partner; an affociatc. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in la¬ 
bour, and fallow foldier. Phil. it. 23. 

Bercav'd of happinefs, thou may ’ft partake 
His punifhmont, eternal mifery; 

Which would be all his folsce and revenge. 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton, 

3. A familiar term of contempt; a fellow* 

1 fcorn you, feunry empanion ! What ? you poor, 
bate, rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate! away, 
you mouldy rogue, away ! Shakejjp, Henry IV. 

It gives boldncfs to .every petty companion to 
fpread rumours to my defamation, where 1 cannot 
be prefent. Raleigh . 

Compa'n ion able, adj, [from ccmpa~ 
aftur.} Fit for good fellowfiup ; focial ; 
agreeable. 

He had a more companionable wit, and fwayed 
more among the good idlows. Clarendon• 

Compa'n ion ably. ad*v, [from compa¬ 
nionable.] In a companionable manner. 

Compa'n iohsh ip. n.f [ from companion. ] 

1* Company; tram. 

Alcibiades, and fome twenty horfe. 

All of companionjhip, Sbakejpcare's Tun on, 

2. Felloivlhip; afibciation. 

If it be honour in your wars to feem 
The fame you are no^ which, for your beft ccd*> 
You call your policy; how is *t lefr ,or work. 
That it /hall hold cmfpam&ufbip in peace 
With honour as in wax ? Shabby car * s Corielasms. 

CO'MPAN-Y. n . f. [emstfagnie* French^ 

cither from con and p*\&H> -one of the 
fame town; or con and panis* one that 
e&ts of the fame mefe.] 

1. Perfons afiembled together ; a body of 
men.. 

Go, carry Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet; 

Take all his company along with him. 

* Sbakejpcare's Henry IV.. 

Honeft company, I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away myPdf 
To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. 

Sbakcfpeare* 

2, Perfons afiembled for the entertain¬ 
ment of each other; an aflcmbly of 
pleafure. 

A crowd is not company ; and faces arc but a 
gallery of pictures, where there is tu> love. 

Bacon's EJfcyx, 

Perfons confidered as afiembled for con¬ 
vention ; or as capable of convention 

and mutual eutertamment. 

Monlicur Zulichcm came to me among the reft 
of the good company of (he town. Temple, 

Knowledgeot'mcn and manners, the freedom of 
habitudes, and converfation with the beft company 
of both fexes, is neceflary. Dryden, 

9 4. The 
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The Hate of a companion ; the a£l of 
accompanying j convcrfation ; fellow- 
fhip. 

It is more pleafant to enjoy the company of him 
that can /peak fuch -irds, than by fuch words to 
be perfuaded to follow folitarinrfs. Sidney. 

Nor will I wretched thee 
1 a death for Cake, but keep thee company. 

Dryden i Fables. 

Abdallah grew by degree* fo enamoured of her 
convcrfation, chat he did not think he lived when 
he was not in company with his beloved Balfora. 

Guardian. 

5. A number of perfons united for the 
execution or performance of any thing ; 
a band. 

Shakelpeare was an aflor, when there were feven 
companies ofplixcrs in the town together. Dennis. 

6. PeHons united in a joint trade or part- 
nerlhip. 

7. A number of (ome particular rank or 
profefiion, united by lome charter ; a 
body corporate ; a fubordinate corpora¬ 
tion. 

This emperor feema to have been the firft who 
incorporated the fcveral trades of Rome into com- 
funks, with their particular privileges. 

_ A'butbftat on Comi. 

8. A fubdivilion of a regiment of foot ; fo 
many as are nndcr one captain. 

Entry captain brought with him thrice lb many 
in his company as was eapr&ed. 

JCnollcs's hijtmy of the Turks. 

1 To Peter Company. 1 To accompa- 
l To keep Company. J ny ; to affoci- 
ate with; to be companion to. 

1 do dclire thee 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shakefp. 

Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and max 
do well to keep company With the Arrias and Portias 
©f Old Rome. Dryden. 

Admitted to that xqwd fity, 

His faithful dog /hall bear him company. 

Pope's EjJ'ay 9 Man. 
Why gwuJd be call her whore ? Who keeps her 
^rrPajty / Sbake/f care's Othello . 

10. To keep Company. To frequent 
houfes of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 

yi?Co'MPANY. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
accompany; to attend j to be companion 
to; to be affociatcrf with. 

1 am 

The foJdicr that did Company thefe three. 

Shahfpeare's Cymbeline . 
Thus, thvengh what path foe’er of life we rove, 
Rag teempaam onn hate, and grief our love. Prior. 

To Co'mpany. v. n. 

1. To affociate one’s felf with. 

I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 

I Cor • v. 9. 

2. To be a gay companion. Obfoktc. 

For there thou needs muft learn to laugh., to lye. 
To face, to forge, to feoff, to company. 

, Spcnfer's Huhbcrd's Tale . 

Co mparable, etdj. [from 7 i compare.] 
Worthy to be. compared; of equal re¬ 
gard ; worthy to oontend for preference. 

This prclent world alfordeth not any thing com¬ 
parable unto the putyick duties of religion, hooker. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excellent foldier both by fea and land. 

. Knolles's Up cry of the Turks . 

There is nobleftmg of life comparable to the en¬ 
joyment of a difereet and virtuous friend. 

0 Addijcn*s Spectator. 

Comparably. ttd*u. [from comparableJ\ 

In a manner or degree worthy to be 
compared. 
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Tbert could no form for fuch a royal ufit'bc 
comparably imagined, like that of the forefaid na¬ 
tion. ^ Wot ton's ArckheSfure. 

Cohpa # ratej. n. f* [from compare.] In 
logick, the two things compared to one 
another. 

Co m p a'r at 1 ve. etdj. [comparativus, Lat.] 


* .* 
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Eftiroated by comparifon; not pofitive 
not abfolute. 

Thnu wert dignified enough, 

Ev’n to the point of envy, if ’twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be ftiled 
The under hangman of hh realm. Sbak . Cymbelisu. 

There refteth the comparafve, that is, (granted 
that it is either lawful or binding; yet whether 
other ^ things be not to be preferred before the ex¬ 
tirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

The blofiom is a pofitive good; although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a com¬ 
parative good. Bacon. 

This bubble, by realbn of its comparative levity 
to the fluid that iodofes it, would necefiarily afeend 
to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing differ¬ 
ent things. 

Beauty is not known by an eve or nofe; it con- 
fiftt in a fymmetry, and it is the comparative fa¬ 
culty which notes it. G/anvi/le's Scepfis Scientific*. 

3. [In grammar.] The comparative de¬ 
gree expreffes more of any quantity in 
one thing than in another 3 as, the right 
band it the ftrongcr. 

Compa'rativei/y. adv. [from compara¬ 
tive .] In a Hate of comparifon; ac¬ 

cording to eftimate made b 
Ion; not pofitivdy. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may Ije 
efteemed good or evil comparatively, and ijot pofi¬ 
tively or limply. Baeo*. 

In this world, whatever is called good, is compa¬ 
ratively with other things of its kind, or with the 
evil mingled in its coynpofition ; Ju he is t good 
man that is better than men commonly Are, or in 
whom the good qualities Sri more than the bad. 

- Tentfde, 

- T h fi vegetables being tttnporetimcfy lighter than 
the ordinary terreftrial matter of the globe, fuh- 

But how few, comparatively, are the in fiance*, 
of this wife application ! Rogers. 

To COMPA'RE. v. a. [compare. Latin.] 

1. To make one thing the meafure of an- 

| other; to eftimate the relative goodnefr 

or badnefs, or cthej' qualities, of any one 
thing, by obferviqg how it differs from 
fomething elfe. 

I will hear Brutup fpcal$. , 

I will hear Cafiius, and c nrgtre their reafuns. 

e Sbaktjpeare. 

They me a hiring themfclves by cherpfetv^, aryl 
comparing themfeivaa among thcmfelvea, xrq not 

a Qoa. x- 

No man can thiuk it grievous,, y/ho confidns 
fhe plcafureaud fxvcexnefc of Imc r .aji4fta glorious 
vidlory of overcoming evil with good; and then 
comparer thefe with the reftlefs’torment,' and per¬ 
petual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 

Til/otfin. 

He that has got the ideas of nqmbcrs, and hath 
taken the pslns to compare a ne, two, and three, to 
6 x, cannot chwle but know they are equal. Locks. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
of prefent and future pleafimr and pain, when they 
are compared together, xnd fo the abfcnt confidered 
as future. Zocb. 

2. It may be obferved, that when the com¬ 
panion intends only ftmilitude or illuC- 
tration by likenefs, we ufo to before the 
thing brought for illiiftration; as, he 
compared anger to a fire. 
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Solon compared the people unto jhe fea, and ora-' 1 
tors and councilors to the winds; for th^t the fea 
would be cali$ and quiet, if the winds did not 
. trouble it. Baton's Apophthegms. 

5. When two perfons or things are com- 
pared* to diicover their relative propor¬ 
tion of any quality, nuith is ufea before 
the thing ufed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnuw, being compar'd 
With my confinelefs harms. Shakcjp. Macbeth. 

To compare 

Small things xukh greateit. Milton's Par . Reg. 

He carv’d in ivory fuch a maid fo fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare. Dryden. 

It he compares this tranfiation wish the original, 
he will find that the three firft (lamas are rcndeiei 
almoft word for word. Adeiifan's SpeBator. 

4. To compare is in Spenftr ufed after the 
Latin comparo, for to get; to procure ; 
to obtain. 

But, both from back and belly, fiill did fpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare . Fairy 

Compa're. n . f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ftate of being compared ; compa¬ 
rative eftimate ; comparifon ; poffibility 
of entering into comparifon. 

There I the rareft things bavc-fecn. 

Oh, thingt without compare ! Suckling. 

As their fmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall foipg. Waller . 

Beyond compare the Son of God W3S feen 
Mod glorious. Miltons Paradife Lofi. 

2 . Simile; fimilitude; illustration by com¬ 
parifon. 

True (wains in love (hall, in tjif world to come. 
Approve their truths by T roil us; when thcir> 
rhymes, 

Full of proteft, and oath, and big compare. 

Want fi mi lies. Shake/p. Tnilus and Crtffida. 

Comp a'ri&ov.*. f. [comparaijon, French.] 

1. The a£l of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thole 
of a man, reckons his clqps among them, which 
^ are much more like thofe of a lion : fo eafy it it 
to drhfe on the comparison too far to nuke it got*d, 

Gnrw't Aftjaum. 
Our author frves me the c.mparijln with tra¬ 
gedy ; for he fays, that herein he is to imitate the 
tregick poet. ^ Dryden. 

. The Rate of being compared. 

If we will rightly citirnatc what wg call good 
and £vk), we IhaJl fad it liqs amdh In fomparifan. 

Locke. 

Objefla near our view apt tip be thought 
greater than thofe of a largsr nzd that arc 
remote; and fo it is with pkafuac xnd pain : the 
prefent is apt -to carry ir, and tbofi* at a difiance 
have the difadvantage in the comparifon. Locke. 

A comparative eftimate; proportion, 

II men would lix-t as religion requires, the world 
»uld be a mofl lovely and defirablt place, >n icm- 
furihA dfwhat flow it is. TiU'Jptrx. 

One can fcarce Imagine.how fo plentiful a foil 
flwuld become fo mifrrably unpeopled, ir* con pa- 
rifon nf whit it oficewas. Addif. Remarks oh Italy. 

4. A fimilc in writing Or fpeakipg; an il- 
luftration by fimilitude. 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hjnd com¬ 
parifon, had (been foautfoug top Uir and-too good 
for any lady- _ bbakfpeare. 

5. [In grammar.] The formation of an ad- 
jeftive through its various degrees of ftg- 
nification; as, ftreng,Jiranger,firongeft • 

To COMPA'jRT. v. a. [cotnpariir, Fr. 
from con and partior, Lat.] To divide ; 
to mark out a genera! defign into its va¬ 
rious parts and fubdivifions. 

I make hafte to the calling and .comparting of 
the whole work. Wot tons Anljt.cture. 
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Cf'Mr k' rT iURKT. n. f. [compartbunt* 

French.] A divifion of a pifture, or de- 

i'he circumference ig divided fnto twelve com- 
f anbr.cnts, each containing a cqxnplate pi&urc* 

Pop*. 

Coui»arti'tion. it. f. [from compart.] 

i* The aft of comparting or dividing* 

I uili come to the ctmpartirum, by which the 
authors of this art underuand a graceful ?nd ufe- 
iul diftributon of the whole ground plot, both for 
ruomt of office and entertainment. W-tton. 

2. The parts marked out, or feparated; a 
feparate part. 

Their temples and amphitheatres needed no com- 
p art it bans. Woiton x Ar:blteBure. 

Compartment, n. f. [compartintent. 
Trench.] Divifionj Separate part of a 
xlefign. 

The Jqoare will make you ready for alt manner 
of compartments, bates, pedcftals, and Wildings. 

Peacbam on Drawing. 

Vo COM'PASS. *v. a. [ comparer , Fr. com- 
jpajfare, Ital. pajjtbus rmtsrt, Latin.] 

1. To encircle ; to environ; to furround; 
to inclofe : it has feme times around, or 
about, added. 

A dark feme way. 

That deep defeended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour compaffid around. 

fairy d^ueen. 

I fee thee compar'd with thy kingdom's peer*. 
That /peak my Jactation in their minds. 

Sbakefptare's Macbttb. 

Now all the biddings 

Of a glad father compafs the tabout! SbaLTempcft. 

The (bady trees cover him with their (hadow: 
4 be willow* of the brook compafs him about. 

Job, x\. ax, 

Obferve the crowds that compafs him around. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher ; 
Thus wert thou compajfed with circling fire* Dryd. 

2. To walk round any thing. 

Old Chorineus compafs'd thrice the crew, 

ArW dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he fpjinkied round. Dry den's JEn. 

3. To beleaguer ; to befiegc; to block. 

Thine enemies fh.vJt caft a trench about thee, and 
compafs thee round, and keep thee in on every fide. 

Luke, xix. 43. 

4* To grafp ; to inclofe in the arms ; to 
feize. 

5. To obtalh ; to procure ; to attain ; to 
Tiave in the power. 

That which by wifdom be faw to be requifite for 
that people, was by a* great wifdom campajlcd. 

e - Hooker's Preface. 

Hi* matter being one of great regard, 

11 court to c trtpafs any fuit not hard. 

Ilubberd's Tdfo. 

If I can check my erring love, 1 will j 
li not, to compafs her I'll ufe my (kill* Sbakejp. 

How can you hope to cc/npafs your defig na. 

And not diflemble then ? Denham's Sophy. 

He had a mind to make himfclf matter of 
Weymouth, if he could compaf* it without engag¬ 
ing his army before it* Clarafaen. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria; fo loth is the 
pope to lofc the remembrance of any tirle that he 
hath once compajjid. Brerenoood. 

Invention is the firft part, and abfalutely ne- 
cefTary to them both; ye: no rule wer wa», or ever 
can be given, how to ccmpaji iu Dryden's Dsifref. 

The knowledge of what it good and what it 
evil, what OQght and what ought not to be done, 
thing too large to be compared, and too hard to 
he mattered, without bralm and ftudv. part* and 
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li ev*ry work regard the writer’* end, 

Since none can empafs more than they intend. 

Pcpt. 

6 . [In law.] To take meafurc* prepara¬ 
tory to any thing ; *5, to compafs the 
death of the hbg. 

Co'mpass* n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Circle ; TOund. 

This day I breathed firft ; time I* come round j 
And where I did begin, there (hall 1 endt 
My life is run its compafs. Sbakejp. Julius Cafar . 

2. Extent; reach; grafp. 

O Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It (trains me part the compafs of my wits. Sbakejp. 

That which is out of the compafs of any man'* 
power, is to that man impoflible.: South's Sermnst. 

How few there are may be juftiy bewailed, the 
compafs of them extending but from the time of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 

Animals in their generation are wifer than the 

ions of men ; but their wifdom is confined to a 

" — • 

few particular*, and lies in a very narrow compafs. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

Thh author hath tried the force and empafs of 
our language with much fucccfa* Swift. 

3. Space; room ; limits, either of time pr 
Ipace. 

No left than the compafs of twelve books !e 

* taken up in thefe* Pope's Effoy on Home's Battles. 

The Engliflt are good confederates in an enter¬ 
prise which may be difpatched in a fhort etaubafs 
of time. Addifons Freeholder. 

You have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor by the five hofpirals and the workboufe, 
within the compafs of one year, end towards rite 
end of a long, expenfive war. Attulu.y * 

4. Enclofurc; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, 

Th’ imperial palace, compafs huge, and fiigh 
The ftru&urc. Miltons Paradije Regained. 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth. 
Which now on feven high hills triumphant reigns; 
And in that compafs all the world contains. 

Dryden's Virgil . 

5. A departure from the Tight line; an 
indireft advance ; as, to fetch a compafs 
round the camp. 

6. Moderate (pace; moderation ; due li¬ 
mits. 

Certain it is, that In two hundred years before 
(I fpeak within compafs) no fuch com mitt! on had 
been executed in cither of thefe provinces. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within com¬ 
pafs, than die having conttanily before his eyes the 
ft ate of his affairs, in a regular courfe of account. 

Locki. 

7. The power of the vdice to exprefs fhe 
notes of mufick. 

You-would found me from my loweft note to 
the top of my compafs • Shak, fpeare's Hamlet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began t 

From harmony to harmony 
Through ail the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon doling full in man. Dryden. 

8. [This is farely tiled in the fingular.] 
The instrument with whiqh circles are 
drawn. 

If they be two, they are two fo 
As (lift twin cempaffts ire twoi 
Thy Foul, the fiat foot, makes no (how 

1 To move; but doth, If th* other dov 

In hi* hand * 

He took the golden compacts, prepar’d 
In God’* eternal ftore, to circumteribe 
This uoiverie, and all created things. 

* /Milton's Par ad ft Lf. 

To fix one foot of their compafs wherever they 
think fit, and extend the other to fuch terrible 
lengths, without deferring any circumference at 
all, i* to leave u* and thcmfcfve^ in a very uncertain 
fUte* . S - ift. 
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q. The inftrument compofed of a needle 
and card, whereby mariners fteer. 

The breath of religion fills the Cuts; profit Is 

> the compafs by which factious men fteer their 
courlt. Charles % 

1 Rude as their (hips was navigation then. 

No ufcful compafs or meridian known s 

Coafting they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no north but when the pole-ftar (hone. 

* Dryitn% 

With equal force the-tempeft Wows by turns 
From ev’ry comer ol the fea man’s compafs. 

Rowe's Jane Shore. 

He that firft difeovered the ufe of the compafs, 
did more for the fupplying and increale of ufelul 
commodities, than enofe who built workhoufes. 

Locke. 

to. In old language there was a phrafe, 
to come in compafs , to be brought round. 

Compass-saw. n. f 

The ccmpafs-faw (hernld not have its teeth fet, 
as other law » have; but the edge of ic (hould be 
made fo broad, and the back fo thin, that it may 
cafily follow the broad edge. Its office, is to ctft a 
round ; and therefore the edge mutt be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back may have a wide 
kerf to turn in. Moxon. 

COMPASSION, n.f. [companion, French, 

from con and patior, Lat.] Pity ; com- 
miferation ; forrow for the fufferings of 
others ; painful fyrapathy. 

Ye had compajfon of me in my bonds. 

i . Hebrews, x. 34, 

Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exail; 

This pleads compaffnn, and repents the fa€t. 

Dryden's Fabhu 

The good-natured man it apt to be moved wk(t 
compaffi'ji foY thofe misfortunes or infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule. 

AJdifon's Sp* El at or. 

To Compassion. *v. a. [from the noun.] 
To pity ; to compaflionate ; to commi- 
ferate. A word (carcely ufed* 

O heavens ! can you hear a good man groan. 

And not relent, or not conpaffion hjm ? 

Sbakefpcare's Titus Andnri-cvt. 

Co MPA SSi ON ATE* adj. [from companion .] 

Inclined to companion ; inclined to 
pity; merciful; tender; melting; foft; 
eafily affefted with forrow by the mifery 
of others. 

There never wax any heart truly great and ge¬ 
nerous, that was not alio ttuder and compaffonUte, 

South's Sermons. 

To Compassionate. *v. a. [from the 
noun.] To pity; to commiferate. 

Experience layeth princes torn ettates before their 
eyes, and withal perhiades them to compaffionata x 
themfelves. • Raleigh. 

Compafftonates my pains, and pities me! 

What is compafiion, when *tis void of love ? 

Add fons Cato. 

Co M P a'ssI o n ate LT. adv . [from compaj- 
fionatc .] Mercifully ; tenderly. 

The fine* were alligned to the rebuilding St* 
Paul’s, and thought therefore to be the more fe- , 


lpofed, and the lefs compajponately 
ifed. & 

CompateRnity. n.f. [con and paterni- 
tas, Latin.] 

Gofliprcd, or compatemitg , by the canon law, i$ 
a fpiritual affinity ; and a juror that was goflip to 
either of the parties rn’ghr, in former times, have 
been challenged at not indifferent by our law* 

Davies's State of Ireland. 

Co mpati bi'lity. n.f. [from compatible .] 
Confiftcncy; the power of co-exi(ling 
with fomething elfe ; agreement with 
any thing. 

* COM PA- 
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COMPATIBLE, adj. [corrupted, by an 
un&ilful compliance with pronunciation, 
from competible , from compete, Latin, to 
fuity to agree. Competible is found in good 
writers, and oug.it always to be ufcd. j 

1. Snitable to; fit for; conMent with; 
not incongruous to*. 

The objedfc of the will it fuch a good 23 It com¬ 
patible to jji intelle&ual nature. 

Haiti Origin of Mankind. 

2. Confident; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together ftich quarries as 
.are by nature the mod compatible ; valour with 
anger, mcekoefs with piety, and prudence with 
difltrauhtion. Brocmc. 

CompaTidleness. n. f [from compati¬ 
ble.] Confiftency ; agreement with any 
thing. 

Compatibly. ad*v. [from compatible.] 

Fitly ; fuitably. 

Comp a'tient. adj. [from ccn^zfidpatlor , 
Latin.] Suffering together. Dig. 

CompaTriot. n.f. [fr6m con and patria, 
Lat.] One of the fame country. Dig. 

The governor knew he was fo circumfpett as 
not to adhere to any of the factions of the time, 
in a neutrality indifferently and friendly entertain¬ 
ing all hit compatriots* Drummond. 

Comp e'er. n.f. [ compeer , Latin.] Equal; 
companion ; colleague; affociate. 

Sefoftris, 

That roonarchs harnefsM, to his chariot yok’d 
Bafe fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 
Lath'd furioully. Philips. 

Yo Comp e'er. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
be equal with; to mate. 

In hit own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

— --In my right. 

By me invefted, he compeers the bell. 

Shakefpegre's King Lear. 

Yo COMPE'L. v. a. [compello , Latin.] 

l. To force to fome aft; to oblige; to 
conflrain; to neceffitate; to urge irre- 
liltibly. 

You. will compel me then to read the will } 

Shake)peart's Julius Qtfar. 

The fpinaers, carders, fuliss^compdl d by hun r 
ger» 

And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner 
Daring th* event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 

Shakejfeare. 

He refufed, and faid, I will noteat: but hi- 
(errants, together with the woman, compelled him. 

l Samuel, xxvii. 23. 

But firft the lawlefs tyrant; who denies 
To know their God, or meftage to regard, 

Muft be comped'd by figru and judgments dire. 

Mdt n. 

All thefe bleflings could but enable, not compel , 
us to be happy. Clarendon. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compel! d to drink the deep Lethean flood* Dry den. 

2.. To take by force or violence; to ravifh 
from; to feize. This fignification is un¬ 
common and harih. 

The fubjc&s grief 

Conies through Cbmmiihont, which compel from 
each 

The fixtb part of his fubftarice, to be levied 
Without delay. Shaktjbtaris Henry VIII 
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To gather together, and unite in a com¬ 
pany. A Latimim, compellere grtge i u* 

He to the town it turn’d. 
Attended by the chiefs who fought the field. 

Now friendly mix d, and in one troop compel/'d. 

Dry den. 

To feize ; to Overpower. 

Our men fecure nor guards nor centne held. 
But e*fy Cccp their weary limbs ccmpeird* Dydtn. 
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Compilable. adj. [from compel.'I That 
may be forced. Perhaps it fliould be 

ccmpdhblc. 

Compella'tiOn. n. f [from compello , 
Latin.] The ftyle of addrefs; the word 
of falutation. 

The ftile beft fitted for all perfons, on all occa- 
fions, fc> ufe, is the compellaiitn of Father, which 
our Saviour firft taught. Duppa's Rules of Drvcikn. 

The peculiar compcllation of the kings in France, 
is by fire, which is nothing elfe but father . Temple. 

Compe'ller. n. C. [from compel.] He that 
forces another. 

CO'M PEND. it. f. [compendium, Latin.] 
Abridgment; fummary ; epitome; con¬ 
traction ; breviate. 

Fix in memory the difcourles, and abftraft 
them into brief comp*nds. 

Pratts's Improvement of the Mind . 

COmpendia'riouS. adj. [compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; con trailed ; fummary ; 
abridged. 

Com pendio'sity. n.f. [from compendious.] 
Shortnefs; con trailed brevity. Dig. 

Compe'nd 1 ous• adj. [from compendium .] 
Short; fummary ; abridged ; compre- 
henfive; holding much in a narrow 
foace ; direft; near ; by which time is 
laved, and circuition cut off. 

They learned more compendious and expeditious 
ways, whereby they fhortened their labours, and 
gained time. Woodward. 

Compe'ndiously. cd*v . [from compen¬ 
dious.] Shortly; in a Ihort method ; fura- 
marily; in epitome. 

By the apoftles we have the fubftance of Chrif- 
tian belief compcndioujly drawn into few and fhort 
articles. Hooker. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the world 
wae a-making, is compcndioujly exp relied by the word 
chaos. Bentley. 

Compb'ndiousness. n.f. [from compen¬ 
dious.] Shortnefs; brevity; comprehen- 
fion in a narrow compafs. 

The inviting eafinefs and compendicufvefs of this 
afiertion, fhould dazzjc the eyes. Bentley's Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM, n.f [Latin.] Abridg¬ 
ment ; fummary ; breviate ; abbrevia¬ 
ture ; that which holds much in a nar¬ 
row room; the near way. 

After we are grown well acquainted with a Ihort 
fyftem or compendium of a frience, which is written 
in the plain eft and mod Ample manner, it is then 
proper to read a larger regular trratsfe on that fub- 
jett. Watts on the AflnJ. 

Compe'nsable, adj. [from compmj'ate.] 
That which may be recompenfed. 

To COMPE'NSATE. *v. a. [ compenfo , La¬ 
tin.] To recompenfe; to be equiva¬ 
lent to; to counterbalance; to coonter- 
vail; to make amends for. 

1 he length of the night, and the dews thereof, 
do comptnfate the heat of the day. Bacons Nat. Uifi . 

The ptcafures cf life do not compenfatt the mife- 
ries. • Prior. 

Nature to thefe, without profufion kind, 

Th- proper organs, proper pow’rjs, aiiign'd; 

Each feeming want compensated of courfe. 

Here with degrees of fwiftnefi, there of force. Pope. 

Compensation, n.f [from compenfatt.] 
Recompence ; fomething equivalent; 
amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compcrfatioitvf his 
fervitc in die wars, called a parliament. Bacon. 

All other debts may cot*penjarion finely 
But love it ihilft, and will be paid in kind. 

^ _ Drydens Auicugxcbe. 
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Compensative, adj. [from cowipenjatt.^ 
That which compenfates; that which 
countervails. . 

Yo CompeNse. *v. a. [ compenjo , Latin.] 
To compenfete; to countervail; to be^ 
equivalent to; to counterbalance; to 
recompenfe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quicksilver doth 
not compen/e the weight of a (lone, more than the 
wei ght of the aqua- fortis. Bacon's Natural HJhry. 

The joys of the two marriages were ccmpcnfid 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Arthur- 

Bacon's Henry VJL 

To COMPERE'NDINATE. */. 

perendino, Lat.] To delay. 
Comperekdina'tion. n.f. [from com~ 
perendinate.] Delay; dilatorinefs* 

Competence. 7 r rc , 

Co'm p e t e n c V.. 1 ■■ f- [ from 

1. Such a quantity of any thing as is fofii- 
cient, without luperfluity^ 

Something of fpeech is to be indulged to com-, 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a competency 
to thofe recreative difeourfes which maintain the 
- chearfulnefs of fociety. Cov. of Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 
is equal to the necefiities of life* ^ 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV, 
It is no mean happinefs to” be fra ted in the 
mean: fuperfluity coraes fooner by white hairs, but 
competency Viva longer. Shak. Merch . of Venice . 

A difereet learned clergyman, with a competency 
fit for one of his education, may be an entertaining, 
an ufeful, and fometimes a neceflary companion. 

Swift* 

_ Reafon’s whole pleasure, all the joys of fenfr. 
Lie in three words, health, peace,, and competence* 

^ Pope* 

3. [In law.] The power Or capacity of 
a judge or court, for taking cegnifanco 
of an affair. 

COMPETENT, adj. [competent, Latin.] 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the dir- 
tance mull, be competent t the medium not adverfe,. 
and the body apt and proportionate. Bac. Nat. Htfl - 

2. Adapted to any purpofe without defeft 
or fuperfluity. 

The greateft captain of the Englilh Brought ra¬ 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover Ire¬ 
land. Davies on Ireland. 

To draw men from great excefs, it is not amifs, 

though we ufe them unto fomewhat iefs than is 
competent. 

3. Reafonable; moderate- 

A competent number of the old Being firft read, 
the r.ew Ihoutd fuccccd. Hoiitr* 

The clergy have gained fome infight into men 
and things, and a competent knowledge of the 
^ Atterbury's Sermons. 

4. Qualified r fit: a competent judge, is one' 

who has a right of jurifdiftion in the 
cafe. 

Let us firft confidcr How competent wc are for the 
office. ^ Gcrvernmtnt of the Tongue* 

5. ConflUent with ; incident to. 

That it the privilege of the Infinite Aurhftr of 
things, who never (lumbers nor Beeps, but i» not 
competent to any finite being. Locke* 

Co mpetently, ad*v. [from competent .]. 

1. Adequately ; properly. 

I think it hath been competently proved. Bentity. 

2. fteafonably ; moderately j without* fu¬ 
perfluity or want. 

Some places require men competently- endowed ; 
but none think the appointment to b« a duty of 
„ jufticc bound to rcfptcl deto- SVdti n* 
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COMPETIBLE. adj. [from compete* La¬ 
tin. Fot this word a corrupt orthogra¬ 
phy has introduced compatible .] Suit¬ 
able to; confiftem with, 
it it not * with the grace of God fo 

much at to incline any man to do evil. 

. Hanmcnd on Fspidamcntal. 

Thole arc properties not at all compctib/e to body 

or matter, though of never fo pure a mixture. 

CUn^'iite* 

The duration o t eternity a parte ante is fuch a* 
is only compcttble to the eternal Cod, and not com¬ 
municable to any created being. Sir Matthew Hale. 

Comfe'tibleness. n.f. [from compeii- 
i/e.] Suitableucfs; fitneL. 
COMPETITION. *./ [from con and 
petitio f Latin.] 

1. The aft of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the fame 
time ; rivalry; conteft. 

The ancient flames of difeord and inteftine wars 
upon the compaitiou of both books, would, again 
return. . Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’* could 
not come in compctttkn* Dry dent Dufrefnoy. 

Though what pioduces any degree of pleafurc be 
in itfelf good, And what if apt to produce any de¬ 
gree of pain be evil, yet often we do not call it 
fo, When it comes in competition : the degrees a’ fo 
of pleafure and pain have a preference. Dock?, 
We fhould be alhamed to rival infeHours, and 

di(honour our nature by fo degrading a competition* 

Reger's. 

a. Double claim; claim of more than one 
to one thing.: anciently with to. 

Contention tn the crown there is none, u® can 
be. Bacon. 

, Now with for. 

The priae of beauty wat difputed till you were 
Jaen j but now all pretenders have withdrawn their 
claims: there is no competition but for the fecond 
place. Dry den. 

ompe'titoiu n.f. [com and/rfffpr, La¬ 
tin.] 

One that has a claim oppofite to an¬ 
other’s ; a rival: with for before the 
thing claimed. 

How furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. 

. Sbakefptare* x Titns Andronhus. 

Some undertake fuits with purpose to let them 
fall, to gratify the competitor • Bacm. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the of. 
fice of praetor. Tatler. 

He Woo trufts in God ha* the advantage in pre- 
fent felicity ; and, when we take futurity into the 
account, (lands alone, and if acknowledged to hate 
flo competitor. R egers 

2. It had formerly of before the thing 
claimed. 

Selymcs, king of Algiers, wa* in armf againfl 
hi* brother Mcchemctrs, cc&tpitiur of the king¬ 
dom. Knouts* s Hffhrj. 

In Sbakefptare it feems to fignify only 
an opponent. 

The Guildfords are in arm*. 

And every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels. Sbakefptare*s Richard III. 

Co mp i l a'tion. it* f [from compilo , Lat.] 

1. A col left ion from various authors. 

2 . An affcmblage; a coacervation. 

There is in it a fmall vein filled with fpar, 

probably fincc the time of the compilation of the 
mi ft. Woodward oh ¥ off Is. 

To COMPI'LE. at. a. [ compilo , Latin.] 

1. To draw up from various authors; to 
collect into one body. 

2. To write; to compofe. 

In pjttty they compile the praifes of virtuous 
men and actions, and fatires agaioll vice. Ternfie. 
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Bv the accounts which authors have left, they 
might lrarc that the face of fea and land if the 
fame that it wat when thole accounts wc;c compiled . 

Wtodward's Natural liijiury. 
The regard be h»<? for Ins fhiefd, had caofctt 
him formerly to compile a diflemrion concerning ir. 

ekhuthnot and Rope* 

. To contain ; to comprife: not ufed. 

After fo long a rice a* I have run 
Through fairy land, which thofe fix books compile^ 
Give leave to red roe. Spenfer. 

4. To make op; to compofe. Not ufed. 

Lion like, unlanditii and more wild. 

Slave to his pride, and all hit nerves being natu¬ 
rally compil'd 

Of eminent ftrength, (talks out and preys up'ft ft 
filly (beep. Chapman's Hum. 

Compelement. n . f. [from compile.] 
Coacervation; the aft of piling toge¬ 
ther ; the aft of heaping up. . 

I was encouraged to afiay how I could build a 
man ; for there h a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial empilement* and of better materials. 

Wotton tin Education. 

Compi'ler. n.f. [from compile.\ A col- 
kftor ; one who frames a composition 
from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables; 
thole we call compilers. Bacon's New At ala mis. 

Some painful compiler* who will ftudy old lan¬ 
guage, may inform the world that Robert carl of 
Oxford was high treafurer. Swift. 

Compla'cenCE. 1 n. f [complacentta, 

Compla'cency. J low Latin.} 

1. Pleafure; fatisfaftion; gratification. 

1 by converting cannot tbefc ere# 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 

Milton. 

When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior afte&ions following, there arifes a ferenity 
and complacency upon the whole foul. South. 

Difealcs extremely leflen the complacence we have 
in all the good things of this life. Atterb. Sermons . 

Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with fiitistafthm and complacency , if they difcover 
none of die like in them(d vet. Addifons SpeBator • 

2. The caufe of pleafure ; joy. 

O thou, in beav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou. 

My foie complacence! Miltons ParadifeLeft. 

3. Civility; compkifance ; ioftnefs of 
manners. 

‘ They were not fatisfied- with their governour, 
and spprehenfive of his rudenefs and want of ecm- 
placency. flartndon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence 
of his afpett, the complacency of his behaviour, and 
the tone of his voice. Addifons Freeholder. 

Complacency and truth, and manly fweetnefs. 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thought* 

Addifan. 

With mean complacence ne'er betray your 
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Thus actors*d. 

In fridft of water I complain of 1 birth Dry den. 

2. Sometimes with for before the cauf.il 
noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain* a man 
for the puniffiment of his fins ? 1 

3. To inform againft. 

How, mafter Shallow, you’ll complain of me to 
the council ? Sbakefp. Merry Wwet of Windfor. 

To COMF1.a'in. v. a. [This fenfe is rare, 
and perhaps not very proper.} To 1 ft- 
ment; to bewail. 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprcft’ 4 . 
Come wreak hif loft whom bootfeft ye complain , 

Fairfax . 

Gaufride, who could ft fo well inthime complay. 
The death of Richard, with an arrow (lain. 

Dry den x Fabian 

They might the grievance inwardly- complain* 

But outwardly they needs muft temporree. 

Dan. CkW War * 

Compla'inant. n. f. [from complain ,] 
One who urges a fuit, or commences 
a profecutlon, againfi another. » 

Congreve and this author are the moft eager 
complainants of the difpute. Colliers Defence. 

Compla'jner. n. f. [from complain .] 
One who complains ; a murmurcr; a 
lamenter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the mutmureas and rah* 
planters are the lame who fpcak fwelling words. 

Government cf the Tan gue. 
Philips is a cmtplainer j and oil thia- occsflon I 
told lord Carteret, that coaplainers never fuesped at 
court, though ratters do. Swift • 
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Nor be fo civiLas to prove unjuft. Pope. 

COMFLA'CENT. adj. [complacent* Lat.} 
Civil; affable ; foft; complaifant. 

Tt COM PL A'IN. *u . n. [< complaindrc , Fr.] 
1. To mention with forrowor refentment; 
to murmur; to lament. With of before 
the caufe of forrow: fometimes with on. 

Lord Haftings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my loro chamberlain hit liberty. 

Shakefpcarct Richard 111 . 
I will fpeak in the angui/h of my fpiritj 1 will 
complain in the bitternefs of my foul. fvb % vii, \ %. 

Shall 1 , like thee, on Friday night complain t 
For on that day was Cieur dc Leon (lain. 

Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain , even thefc as wcil as 
others, of the greac ignorance of mankind f 

Burnet's Preface to theory of Earth. 
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lamentation. 

I cannot find any caufe of compliant* that good 
laws have fo much been wanting unto ns, •• we to 
them. Hooker's Dadieatim. 

Ae for me, if my complaint to man. fob, xxi. 4. 

Adam faw 

Already in part though hid in gloomieft (hade. 

To forrow abandon’d, but worft felt within. 

And in a troubled fea of pafljon tofi^d. 

Thus to di(burthen fought with fad co mp l ai nt. Milt. 

. The caufe or fubjeft of complaint; 
grief. 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath been 
the complaint of all who wifti well to the church. 

Swift. 

. A malady; ft difeafe. 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood 
till he had fcarcc any left, and was perfectly cured. 

Arbutbnet. 

Remonilrance againfi ; -information a- 
gainft. 

Full of vexation, come I.with complaint 
A gain ft my child. Sbak. Midjum. Night's Dream. 

In evil ftrait this day I ftand 
Before my judge, either to undergo 
Myfclf the total crime, or to accufe 
My other fclf, the partner of my life | 

Wnofe (ailing, while her faith to roe remains, 

I (hould conceal, and not expofe to blame 
By my complaint ; but ftrift neceffity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint. Milton. 
Again It the goddefs thefc complaints he made. 

Dryden's JEnerd. 

Complaiia'nce. n.f. [complaifaace , Fr.] 
Civility; defire of pleating; aft of adu* 
lation. 

Her death is but in cemplaijancc to hen Dry den. 
You mu ft jlfo be indutlrious to dticover the opi¬ 
nion of your enemies; for you may be aflured, 
that they will give you no quarter, and alloy no¬ 
thing to (cmplaifance* Dryd n's Dufrcjmy. 

Fair Venus wept the fad difatter 
Of having loft her fav’ritc dovei 
In cmplaifance poor Cupid mourn'd; 

His grief reliev'd his mother's p*m. Trhr, 
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COMPLATSA'NT. adj. [ccmphtijknt, Fr.] 
Civil ; decrees to pleafe. 

There are to whom my Satire ft sms too bold j 
Scarce to wile Peter mtplaifaqt enough. 

And fomething faviof Uhartiu muchrtoo rough. 

Pope, 

Compl aisa'ntly. ad*o. [from complai- 
Jant .] Civilly ; with defire to plcafe ; 
cercmonioufly. 

In plenty flan ng, tantaliz’d in fiats. 

And complaifantly help'd to all 1 hate , 

Treated, carefs'd, and tir'd, I take my leave. Pope . 

ComylatsaTtness. n.f. (from s&mplat- 

fant.] Civility; compliance. Di&. 
Go Complain ate. ) <v. a. [from planus. 
Go Compla'ne. 3 Lat.] To level; to 
reduce to a iat and even furface. 

The vertebrae of the neck and back-bone are 
made Jhort and complanatcd, and firmly braced with 
mufcles. Derbam. 

Comfle'at. See COMPLETE. 

Co'mplemeht. n.f. [compUmentum, La¬ 
tin.] 

I. Perfection ; fulnefs; completion ; com- 

plctemcrt. 

Our cuftnm it both to place it in the front of 
our prayers at a guide, and to add it ut the end of 
fome principal limbs or parts, u a complement 
which fully perfefteth whatibever may be defective 
in the reft. * Booker. 

They as they fcafted had their fill. 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubberd's Tale. 

For a complement of thefe biddings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the moft 
harmlefs difpofition, the moft exemplary piety, the 
greateft fobriety, ebaftity, and mercy. « Clarendon. 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integ¬ 
rity, hath five exterior powers or faculties. 

Bale 's Or igin o f Mankind. 

Complete let; complete provision; the 

full quantity or number. 

The god of love himtelf inhabits there. 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ft ores, and total war. Prior • 

3. Adfotitious circum dances ; appenda¬ 
ges ; parts not neceffary, but ornamen¬ 
tal : whence ceremony was called comple¬ 
ment, now corrupted to complement . 

If the cafe permitteth not baptifm to have the 
decent complement* of baptifm, better it were to en¬ 
joy the body without his furniture, than to wait for 
this, till the opportunity of that, for whkh we de¬ 
fire it, be loft. Booker. 

Thefe, which hurt MHy (prong up, for comple¬ 
ment s, rites, ao^jceremoniet of church JiAione, 
are, in truth, fir the greateft part, fucb filly 
things, that very eafinefi doth make them hand to 
he difputed of in ferious manner. Hooker. 

A doleful cafe debts* a doleful fong. 

Without vain art or curious complementt. Sfenjer. 

Garni fil'd and deck’d in modeft complement, 

Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Sbak, 

4 - [I" geometry.] What remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of ninety de¬ 
grees, after any certain arch hath been 
retrenched from it. 

5. [In aftrooomy.J The didance of a 
liar from the zenith. 

6. Complement of the curtain, in forti¬ 
fication, that part in the interiour fide 
of it which maxes the deangorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Loga¬ 

rithm, is what the logarithm wants of 
10,000,000. Chambers . 

COMPLE'TE. adj . [comphtus, Latin*] 

I. Perfeft; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of (Scripture is » part of our 
church liturgy, a fpccial portion of the kivicc 
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which we do to Cod ; and not an exercife to fpend 
the time, when one doth wait for another coming, 
till the aOembly of them that (hall afterwards 
worship him be complete. Hooker 

And ye are complete in him which Is the head 
ofsll principality and-power. Coltfians, ii. 10. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete m*n. 
That all the Greeks begin to worfliip Ajax. Sbak. 

2. Complete , having no degrees, cannot 
properly admit more and moft. 

If any difpofition fbould appear towards fo good 
a work,,the afiitlancc of the legifiative power would 
be neerflary to make it more complete. Swift. 

Finilhed; ended ; concluded. 

This courfe of vanity atmoft complete. 

Tir’d in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prior. 

o Complet e, -r k a. [from the noun.] 
To perfeft; to finifh. 

Mr* Sandcrfon was completed mafter of arts. 

Walton. 

Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luftfut appetence. Milton. 

To town he comes, completes tho nation's hope. 
And heads the boH train’d-bands, and bums a pope. 

Pope 

)OMPLE r mv. ad<v. [from complete .J 
Fully; perfeft ly. 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Through fpace, of matter fo c&rpJeielp full ? 

Black more. 

Whatever oetfon would alpire to be completely 
wrtt), fmart, numorous, and polite, muft be able tu 
retain in his memory every Jingle fentence con¬ 
tained in this work. S*wift. 

omple'tement. if./, [from complete- 
meat, French.] The ait of completing. 

Xllow me to give you, from the beft authors, the 
origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, and 

tent of latire among the Romans. 

Drydtn't Dedication'to Jvvtnal. 

Completeness, n. f. [from complete .] 
Perfeftion ; the flute of being com¬ 
plete. 

I cannot allow their wifdom finch a completenejs 
and inerrabtlity as to exclude myfelf. JC. Ch tries. 

Thefe parts go to make up the completenejs of any 
fubje&. Wait % 1 Logtck , 

ComplbTion. n. f (from complete.} 

1 • Accomplifhment; aft sf fulfilling; (late 
of being fulfilled. 

There was a full en tire harmony and con fen t hi 
all the divine predictions, receiving their completive 
in Chrift. Scrub. 

2. Utmofl height; perfeft ftate. 

He makes it the utmoft emphthn of an ill cha- 
ntter to bear a malevolence to tl>e beft men. Pope. 

CO'MPLEX. [comphxus, Latin.] 

Comple'xed. 3 Compofite ; of many 
parts; not fimple ; including many par¬ 
ticulars. 

To exptefs completed figruficationt, they took a 
liberty to compound and piece.together creatures of 
allowable forms into mi Mures incxiftcnju Brp%vn. 

Idea# made, up of feycral fimple ones, I cjU ccnc- 
pkx j fiich beauty, gratitude, a man, the unv- 
verfe j which, though complicated of various fim¬ 
ple ideas, or complex ideas made up of fimple ones,' 
yet are cOnfiderrd each by itfelf as one. Locke . 

A Secondary eftehttel mode, called a property, 
(broetimes goes toward making Up the cflencc of 
a complex being. Want. 

With filch perfe^tioirJVafnM 
Is this complex ftupandous fcheme of tilings. , 

Thom fad's Spring • • 
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ticular parts in one integral; contra^ 
riety to fimplicity; compound ftate o** 
nature. 

From the ccmplexedrtefs of thefe moral idras, 
there fellows another inconvenience, that the nlnd 
cannot ealily retain thole precife combinations* 

Locke • 

Complexion, n . f . [ coxiphxia , Latin.] 

1. The incloflire or involution of one thing 
in another. 

Though the terms of propofitipns may be com* 
plcx, yet where xhe composition of the argument 
is pliin, fimple, and regular, it is properly called a 
fimple fyllogi (in, finer the ctmt>lexhn docs not •.be¬ 
long to the fyllogi ft *ck foira of it. Wattu 

2. The colour of the external parts of any 
body. 

Men judge by the cofnphziqn of the iky 
The ftate and inclination of the day. 

Sbakefpearg's phbardW. 

What fee you in thofc papers, that you lofe 
So m u ch complexion f Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

He l'o takes on yonder, fo rails againft all mar¬ 
ried mankind, fo curies all Eve’s daughters, of what 
complexion iocver. Sbakefptfirtm 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit. 

And good complexion rectify the will ? Davies. 

Nicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to 
great purpofes, yet it poiiflies their complexion^ and 
makes their fpirits feen more vigorous. 

Collier on Pride. 

If I write on a blacb man, 1 run oyer all the 
eminent perlbns of that complexion. jSddifon's Splfl. 

3. The temperature of the body, accord¬ 
ing to the various proportions of the four 
medical humours. 
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Co'mplex. »./. [ from -the adje&ivc. ] 
Complication ; col legion. 

This parable of the wedding topper comprehends 
in \t the who la complex of all the blcfiings and pri¬ 
vileges exhibited by the gofpcl. South's Sermons. 

CompleTeonex*. u. f. [from complex.} 
Complication; involution of many par- 
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’Tis ill, though difteront your complexions are. 
The family of bcav’n for men ihould war. 

Dry den's Fables. 

For from all tempers he could fcrvice draw ; 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew j 
And, as the confident pf nature^ few 
How £h.’ complexions did divide and brew. Dry den. 

The methods of providence, men of this com¬ 
plexion muft be unfit for the contemplation of. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Let melancholy rule fupieme, 

Choler prefidc, or blood, or phlegm. 

It makes no difference in the cafe. 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 

Com P L eTz on a l. adj. [from cotnplexmn!\ 
Depending on the complexion or tem¬ 
perament of the body. 

Men and other animals receiredijfcrent (pic¬ 
tures from compltxisnal efflorefcer\cie3 # and. defend 
ftill lower as they partake of the fuliginous and de- 
• nlgrating humours. Bjrrtvn. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds, from ’early pr . ~- 
pltxional prejudices, will not wholly exclude from 
favoyr pf God. Tidtley 

Complexion ally. adv. [from 'Com¬ 
plexion.'] By complexion. 

An Indian king lent,unco Alexander a fair wo¬ 
man, f -d with poifons, g^hcr by c^nveiicoi co- 
pulatipA c cplauotuilly to deftroy him. 

."Brown s Vdgorprrouts, 

CompleTlt. ad*v. [from complex .] fn 
a complex manner; riot (imply. 

CompleTneas. n . f. [from complex .] 
The ftate of being complex. 

Co m p l eTu r e . *. f. [from complex .] The 
inv olution or complication of one thing 
with others. • 

Compliance . n.f. [from comply.'] 

i. The aft of yielding to any deiire or 
demand ; accord ; fdbmiflion. 

1 am far from excufing that compliance, for ple¬ 
nary content it was not, to hia deferu&ion. 

King Cbocle f • 
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We are free from any oeceflary determinatio* of 
our w*ll to any particular aft a on, and from a nc- 
celi'ary compliance with Our defirt, fet upon any 
particular, and then appearing preferable, good. 

Locke. 

t«t the king xntti compliance in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to hit withes* Rowe. 

Tho aftions to which the world folicits our com¬ 
pliance, art fins, whiih forfeit eternal expectations. 

Regers* 

What compliances will remote diflenfion, while 
the liberty continues of profefling what new opi¬ 
nions we pleafe ? Swift* 

p* A difpofition to yield to others; com- 
plaifance. 

He was a man of few words, and of great com¬ 
pliance j and ufually delivered that as h s opin'on, 

which he foiefaw would be grateful to the king. 

Clarendon* 

Com pl/ant. adj. [from comply*] 

1. Yielding; bending. 

The compliant boughs 

Yielded them. *• t Jlfiltou's Per a dip Lf. 

2. Civil; complaifant. 5} 

To COMPLICATE. <v.a. [complice. La- 

tin.] 

1. To entangle one with another; to join; 
to involve mutually. 

Though-the particular aftions of war are com- 
1 plicate in laft, yet they are feparate and diftinct in 
right. Bacon* 

In cafe our offence againft God hath been com¬ 
plicated with injury to men, we ihould make ref- 
dumyn. TtUotjot. 

When the difeafe 5 s complicated with other dif- 
cafes, one muft confider that which is mod dan¬ 
gerous. Arbutbnet on Diet* 

There are a multitude of human aftions, which 
have fo many complicated circum fiances, afpefts, 
and fituations, with regard to time and place, per¬ 
sons and things, that it is impoflible for any one 
to pafs w right judgment concerning them, with¬ 
out entering into moft of thefe circumfiances. 

Watts* 

2. TpoinUe by involution of parts one in 
another. 

Commotion In the parts may make them apply 
themfelves one to another, or complicate and difpole 
them after the manner requifitc to make them flick. 

Boyle's Ififlcry of Tirmnefs. 

3. To form by complication; to form by 
the union of feveral parts into one in¬ 
tegral . 

Dreadful was the din 

Of hilling through the hall! thick fwartning now 
With complicated monfiers, head and tail. 

Miltons Paradife Left. 
A man, an army, the univerfe,*re complicatedoi 
various Ample ideas, or complex ideas made up of 
fknple ones. Locke* 

Co'mplicate. Adj* Tfrom the veib.] 
Compounded of a multiplicity of parts. 

What pleafure would felicitate his fpirit, if he 
could grafp all in a furvey, as a painter runs over 
a complicate piece wrought by Titian or Raphael. 

Watts on the Mind* 

Co'm plicate ness, ft* f [from compli¬ 
cate*] The flate of being complicated ; 
intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intcllig’blei >n the 
world, fo much objefted to «ur fenfcs, and every 
feveral objeft is full of fubdivided multiplicity and 
complicatcrufs* Hale's Origin of Mankind* 

Com pllc action, n. f* [ from complicate. ] 
l The aft of involving one thing in an¬ 
other. 

%* The ftate of being involved one int an¬ 
other. 

AU our grievances are eithar of body or of mind. 
In complications of both. L FJlrange. 

so. 
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The notions of a confufed knowledge are always 
full of perplexity and complications, and feldom in 
order. Wilkins* 

3. The integral confiding of many things 
involved, perplexed, and united. 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking 
too many things at once into oue quefiion, the mind 
is dazzled and bewildered. Watts's Logick, 

Co'm p lice, n.f* [Fr. from complex, an 
affociate, low Lat.] One who is united 
with others in an ill defign; an afib- 
ciatc; a confederate ; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father. 

To quell the rebels and their compiletu 

Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 
Jufiice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 
the principal being hanged and quartered in Smith - 
field j and divers of his chief complices executed in 
divers parts of the realm. Hajward. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, mac he 
might only turn his brother out of the garrifon, 
after j ufi ice was done upon his complices * Clarendon . 

Com flier, n.f* [from comply .] A man 
of an cafy temper ; a man of ready 
compliance. 

buppofc a hundred new employments were ereft - 
ed on purpofc to gratify compilers, an infupportablc 
difficulty would remain. Swift. 

COMPLIMENT. n.f [compliment, Fr.] 
An aft or expreflion of civility, ufually 
underftood to include fome hypocrify, 
and to mean lefs than it declares: this 
is properly complement, fomething fuger- 
fiuous, or more than enough. 

He obferved tew compliments in matter of arms, 
but fuch as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney. 

My fervant. Sir? ’Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment: 

Y’ arc fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Sbak* 
Otic whom the multck of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviih, like enchanting harmony: 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chofe as umpire of their meeting. Sbakefp. 

What honour that. 

But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lyes, 

(Jutland) Ih flatteries ? Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Virtue, religion, heaven, and eternal happinefs, 
are not trifles to be given up in a compliment, or fa- 
crifked to a jeft. Rogers* 

Tj Co' m pl 1 me nt. <v* a. [from the noun.] 
To footh with afts or exprelfions of re- 
fpeft; to flatter ; to praife. 

It was not to compliment a Society, fo much above 
flattery, and the regardlefs air of comipon ap- 
plaules. Glanvill r. 

Monarch! fliould their inward foul difguife. 
Disenable and command, be falfe and wile ; 

By ignominous arts, for Servile ends. 

Should compliment theur foes, and (hun their friends. 

Prior. 

The watchman gave fo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard my fell compli¬ 
mented with the ufual falutation. Tatltr. 

To Co'mplimbnt. <u. n* To ufe ceremo¬ 
nious or adulatory language. 

I make the interlocutors upon occalion compli¬ 
ment with one another. B yU* 

She compliments Menelaus very handfomely, and 
fays he wanted no accompli fitment either of mind 
or body. Pope. 

Com p l 1 m e'f t a.l. adj* [from compliment .] 
Expreffive of refpeft or civility; imply¬ 
ing compliments. 

1 come to fpeak with Paris from the prince 
Troilus : I will make a eomplimental a I fault upon 
him*. Sbskefprmre's Troilus and Crejida. 

Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and 
erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 
. grow rich aud abundant in eomplimental phrafes, 
and fuch fr. th. Wot (on. 
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This falsehood of Ulyfles is inti rely emplmentai 
and officious. Broome. 

Complime'ntally. ad*v . [from compli- 
tnental *] In the nature of a compli¬ 
ment ; civilly; with artful or falfe ci¬ 
vility. 

This fpcech has been condemned as avaricious; 
Euflathius judges it fpoken artfully and complimcn - 
tally* Broome* 

Complime'nter. n.f [from compliment.] 
One given to compliments; a flatterer. 
Co'mpline, n.f [compline, Fr. ccmpleti** 
num , low Lat.] The laft aft of worfliip 
at night, by which the fervice of the day 

is completed. 

At morn and eve, befides their anthems fweet, 
Their peny raafles, and that complines meet. 

Hu Herd's Tale* 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if 
he la As till even fong, and then fays his compline 
an hour before the time. Tay lors HTj Living* 

To Complc/re. t v* n* [ comploro , Lat.] To 
make lamentation together. 

COMPLO'T. n* f [Fr- from completum, 
for complexum , low Latin. Menace. ] A 
confederacy in fome fecret crime; a 
plot; a confpiracy. 

1 cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofc of the compiot which ye cell. 

HubbcrePs Tale. 

I know their compiot is to have my life. 

Shakefpsaret Henry VI, 

To Complo't. *v . a* [from the noun.] 
To form a plot; to confpire; to join 
in any fecret defign, generally crimi¬ 
nal. 

Nor ever by advifed purpofc meet 
To plot, contrive, or compht any ill. 

Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

A few lines after, we find-them completing to¬ 
gether, and contriving a new feene of miferies to 
the Trojans. Pope* 

Complo'tter. n.f [from compiot .] A 
confpirator; one joined in a plot. 

Jocafla too, no longer now my filler. 

Is found comp letter in the horrid deed. 

Dry den and Lee's Oedipus • 

To COMPLY', *u.n. [Skinner derives it 
from the French complaire ; but proba¬ 
bly it comes from compiler , to bend to. 
Piter is ftill in ufe.] To yield to; to 
be obfequious to; to accord with ; to 
fuit with. It has with before as well 
perfons as things. 

The fifing fun complies with our weak fight. 

Fir A gilds the clouds, then (hews his globe of light. 

Waller. 

They did fervilely comply with the people in wor- 
(hipping God by fenfible images and reprefcntattons. 

Tillotfon* 

The truth of things will not comply with our con-. 
celts, and bend itfelf to our intcrcA. Tillotfof. 

Remember I am (hewho fav’d your life, 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dry den*. 

He made his wifli with his efiate comply ) 

Joj ful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior* 

Compo'nent .adj. [component, Lat,] That, 
which conftitute&a compound body.. 

The bignefs. of the component parts of natural bo¬ 
dies may be conjeftured by their colours. 

Newton's Optich*. 

To COMPCfRT. n.n. [comporter, French, 
from parto, Latin.] To agree; to fuit: 
followed by nmtb*. 

Some piety’s not good there, fome vain difport 
On this fide fin, with that place may comport* 

Dome, 

Such dots not comport with the nature of time. 

Hotter^ 
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It is Hot every man's talent to diftiagiiilh aright 
how far our prudence may warrant our charit>, 
and how far our charity may comfort with our pru¬ 
dence. L'EJtrange. 

- Children, in thd things they do, if they com fori 
with their age, £nv ttk difference, lb they may 
be doing. Locke. 

To Compo'rt. *v. a. 

1. To bear; to endure. This is a Gallick 
fignification, not adopted among us. 

The malecontented fort, 

That never can the prefent (late comport. 

But would as often change as they change will. 

Daniel. 

2 . To behave; to carry: with the reci¬ 
procal pronoun. 

At years of diferetion, and comfort yourfelf at 
this rantipole rate! Congreve's Pray of the World. 

Compo'rt. n.f* [from the verb.] Beha¬ 
viour ; conduct; manner of afttng and 
looking. 

I fhall account concerning the rules and man¬ 
ners of deportment in the receiving, our com fori 
and convention in and after it. 

Taylor $ Worthy Communicant . 

I know them well, and mark'd their rude comfort ; 
In times of temped they command alone. 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. 

Dry den's Fables. 

Compo'rtablb. adj. [ from comfort. ] 
Confident; not contradictory. 

We cad the rules and cautions of this art into 

• fome comfortable method. Wctton's ArcbitcBurc. 

Compo'rtakcb. n. f. [from comport.] 
Behaviour; gefture of ceremony. 

Good’y comfortanu each to other bear. 

And entertain thtmfclves with court'fie 5 meet. 

Fairy S^ueen. 

Comportment, ft. f. [from comfort.] 
Behaviour; praftice. 

The will of God is like a draight unalterable 
rule or line ; but the various comportments of the 
creature, either thwarting this rule, or holding 
conformity to it, occasion fcvcral habitudes of this 
rule. Uede. 

By her ferious and devout comportment on thefe 
folema occalions, fhe gives an example that is very 
often too much wanted. Addifon's Freeholder • 

To COMPO'SE. *v. a. [ compofcr , Fr. com 
potto , Latin.] 

1. To form a mafa bf joining different 
things together. 

Zeal ought to be nmpsfed of the higheft degrees 
of all pious affi ftions. * Sfratt. 

2. To place any tiling in its proper form 
and method. 

I'- a p acetal grove my corps eomfofe. Dryd. JEn. 

How doth the fca exactly icmp- fe i tic If to a .cvcl 
fuperfic es, and with the earth make up one fphe- 
rkal roundnefs. Ray. 

5. To difpofe; to put in the proper (late 
for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well ctmfcjed to obtain 
that by their fwords, which they could not by 

their pen. Clarendon. 

4. To put together a difeourfe or firntence j 
to write as an author. 

Words fo pleating to Cod, as thole which the 
Son of G d bimfelt hath compofed, were not podi¬ 
bit for men to frame. Hooker. 

The greated conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian L)ricks, did not only 
c'.wfoje the words of h*s divine odes, but generally 
fet them to mufiik himfelf. Addifon. 

5, To conitiuice by being parts of a whole. 

Nor did llrael ’fcape 

Th’ infeftion, when their borrow’d gold compos'd 
*1 he calf in Orch. Milton's Paradift L'fl. 

A few ufeful things, confounded with many tri¬ 
fles, fill their memories, and comp ft their intellec¬ 
tual pofiefiions. Watts. 
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6. To calm ; to quiet. 

He would undertake the journey with him, by 
which all his fears would be comfofcd. Clarendon . 

You, that had taught them to lubdue their foes. 
Could order teach, and their high fp'rits eomfofe. 

Waller. 

Compofe thy mind j 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force dcGgn'd. 

Dry den. 

He, having a full command over the watei, had 
power to ftill and compofe it, as well as to move 
and diiturb it. Woodward. 

Yet, to compofe this midnight nolle. 

Go freely fearch where’er you pleat 1 . Prior. 

7. To adjuft the mind to any bufinefs, by j 
freeing it from difturbance. 

The mind, being thus difquieted, may not be 
able eafily to comfojc and fettle itfelf to prayer. 

D up fa's Rules for Devotion. 
We befeech thee to compoje her thoughts, and 
preferve her reafon during lier ficknefs. Swift. 

8. To adjuft; to fettle: as, to compofe a 
difference. 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the let¬ 
ters ; to put the letters in order in the 
compofing (tick. 

10. [In muiick.] To form a tune from 

the different mufical notes. 

Composed, participial adj . [from cem- 
pofe. ] Calm; ferious ; even; fedate. 

in Spain there is lomething ftill more lerious 
and compofed in the manner of the inhabitants. 

Add fan on Italy. 

The Mantuan there in fober triumph late. 
Compos'd his pofturt, and lias look fedate. Pope. 

Composedly, ado/, [from compofed. ] 
Calmly; ferionfly; fedately. 

A man was walking before the door very com- 
pofedly without a hat. One crying. Here is the 
f-How that killed the duke; every body alked, 
which is he ? The man without the hit very com- 
pofedly anfwcrcJ, I am he. Clarendon. 

Composedness. n. f. [from compofed .] 
Sedatenefs; calmnefs; tranquillity. 

He that will think to any purpole, mult have 
fixednefs and compofeduefs of humour, as well as 
fmartnefs of parts. AWit. 

Compose r. n.f. {from compofe . ] 

1. An author ; a writer. 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to 
be able writers and empojers in every excellent 
matter. * Milton . 

If the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at iealt do no harm, and ihew an 
honeft induftry, and a good intention in the com- 
fjer. Addtjon's Freeholder. 

z. He that adapts the mufick to words ; 
he that forms a tune. 

For the truth of the theory I am in no wife con¬ 
cerned, the empofer of it mult look to that. Wt*dsv. ■ 
For composition, 1 prefer next Ludovico, a mo ft 
judicious and fweet compofcr. Pcatbam on Mufick • 
The compofcr has fo exprtfi’cd my fenfe, where 
1 intended to move the paflions, that he ftemg to 
have been the poet as well as the c smpofer. 

Dry den's Albhn and Alban ’tus, Preface. 

Co mpo'site. adj. \compofitus , Latin.] 

The compofte order in architecture is the la ft 
of the fiva orders of columns; fo named, becaufc 
its capital is compofed out of rhof? of the other 
orders , and i t is alfo called tire Roman and 1 ta¬ 
lk k order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compofte pillars of 
this arch were in imitation of the pillars of Solo¬ 
mon’s temple. Addifon. 

Composition- n. f. [ ccmpcftio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of forming an integral of va¬ 
rious diflimilar parts. 

Wc have exact forms of ccmpojition , whereby they 
incorporate almoft as they were natural fimples. 

' Bacon s At w Atlantis. 
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In the time of the Yncas reign of Peru, no 
comp ft ion was showed by the laws to be ufed in 
point of medicine, but only fimplcs proper to each 
difeafe. , Temple. 

2. The aft of bringing fimple ideas into 
complication : oppofed to analyfit, erthe 
feparation of complex notions. * 

The inveftigation of difficult things, by the 
method of analytic, ought ever to precede the me¬ 
thod of eomfojition. Aewten's Of ticks. 

3. A mafs formed by mingling different 
ingredients. 

Heat and viv?city, in age, is an excellent tempo* 
Jitien for bufinefs. ‘ Bacon's Ejj'ays. 

Vaft pillars of ftone, cafed over With u compojttiojt 
that looks the moil like marble of any thing one 
can imagine. Addifon • 

Jove mix’d up all, and his heft clay employ'd. 
Then call'd the happy eomfojition Floyd. Swift. 

4. The Bate of being compounded; union; 
conjunftion; combination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple na¬ 
ture., and afterwards view them in eomfojition with 
other things. Watts . 

5. The arrangement of various figures in 
a pifture. 

The difpoiition in a pifture is an aficmbling of 
many parts ; is alfo called the eomfojition , by which 
is meant the diftribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general and in particular. 

Drjden's Dufrcfncy. 

6 . Written work. 

Writers are divided conce.-ning the authority of 
the greater part of thofe comfcfttions that pafs in his 
name. L'EJtrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon 
as a eomfojition fit to have prt ceeded from the wifeft 
of men. , Addifon. 

When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, and by that means difeo* 
ver what he likes in a eomfojition. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

7. Adjuftment; regulation. 

A preacher, in the invention of mat tercel eft ion 
of words, eomfojition of gefture, louk, pronuncia¬ 
tion, motion, ufeth all thefe faculties at once. 

Ben Jon fen s Dlfcoveries. 

8. Compaft ; agreement; terms on which 
differences are fettled- 

To take away all fuch mutual grievances, inju¬ 
ries, and wrongs, there was no way but only by 
going upon eomfojition and agreement among ft 
themldves. And again, all publick regiment, of 
what kind loever, fcemelh evidently to have arifen 
from deliberate advice, confuitarjon, and compoji - 
tion between men, judging it convenient and be- 
hovcful. Hooker. 

Thus we are agreed ; 

1 crave our comfofiion may be written 

And fcal’d between us. Sheik. Antony and Cieopaf . 

Their courage droops, and, hop clefs now, they 
• wtih 

For eomfojition with th’ unconquer'd fiflu WaVer. 

9. The aft of difehargine a debt by pay¬ 
ing part; the fora paid. 

10. Confiftency; congruity. 

There is no eomfojition in thefe news. 

That gives them credit ■■ - 

—Indeed they arc difproportion’d. Shakefp. Oibells. 

11. [In grammar.] The joining of two 
words together, or the prefixing a par¬ 
ticle to another word, to augment, di- 
minifii, or change its fignification. 

12. A certain method of deiqonliration it? 
machcmaticks, which is the reverfe of 
the analytical method, or of refolution. 

It proceeds upon principles in them- 
folves felf-evident; on definitions, pof- 
tulates, and axioms, and a pievioufiy 
demonftrated feries of propolition*, itep 
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by ftep, till it gives a clear knowledge 
of the thing to be demon ftrated. This 
is called the fynthetical method, and is 
tifed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 
Qom po'sit t vb. adj. [from compofeJ] Com* 
pounded; or, having the power of com¬ 
pounding. Di 8 . 

CoMFo'StTpa. n.f. [from empofi.] He 
that ranges and a<[juRs the types in 
printing; diftinguifhed from the preff- 
xnan, who makes the imprefikm upon 
paper. 

C O'M POST. n.f. [Fr. compofsturn, Lat.] 

A mixture of various fubftances for en¬ 
riching the ground ; manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 
do Hot fpread the comjuft on the weeds. 

To make them ranker. Sbakefptart's Hamlet. 

We alfo have great variety of cotrpoft* and foils, 
for the snaking of the earth fruitful* 

Bacon's Month. 
Water young planted ftirubs, araomum efpe- 
* tialiy, which you can hardly rcfrelh too often, wjd 
it requires abur.iarir cvnpf. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

There, as his*dieara foretold, a cart he found, 
Tbft ceiiied icmfvfi lorih to dung the grouud. 

Dry den. 

In vain the nurfling grove 
teems fair awhile, cherish'd with follcr earth} 

But when the afien r ompofl iscxhault. 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

to Coupo*£t. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
manure ; to enrich witlrfeil. 

By removing into worfe earth. Or forbearing to 
compojk the earth, water-mint turneth into held- 
mint, and the cokwort into rape. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
As for earth, it cc-mpofctb i tie if; for 1 knew a 
garden that had a field pouted upon it, and it did 
bear fruit fteqelkmly. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

Compo'sturb. n.f. [from ccmpcfi .J Soil; 
manure. Not ufed. 

The earth *% a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a ctmpefi. *« ftoTn 
From general excrements, «S bakeff tare's Ttnton. 

Com ro sorb. n.f. [from cotnpofe .] 

i. The aft of compofing or inditing. 

Their own formb are not like to be fo found, or 
comprehensive of the nature of the duty, aa forms 
of publkk comp of are. Ktng Charles. 

%. Arrangement; combination; mixture ; 

order* 

Hence languages arife, when, by mftitutton and 
agreement, fuch a comp jureof letters, fuch a word, 
is intended to fignify luch a certain thing. 

Holder on Elements of Speech. 
FYom the various compofures and combinations of 
thcfecorpufclea together, happen all the varieties of 
the bodies firmed out of them. 

Woodward’s NaturalHifiory. 

3. The form ariling from the difpofition of 
the various parts. 

In oumpojure of his face. 

Liv’d a fair but manly grace. Crajhaw. 

4. Frame; make} temperament. 

To reel the Arects at noon, and Aand the buffet 
With Caves that fmcll of fwcat; fay this becomes 
him 1 

As his confofurt muft be rare indeed, 

Whomthck things cannot blcmifh. 

SI akejf cart's Anton} and Cleopatra. 
The duke of Buckingham fprung, without an) 
help, by a Jtal of congenial cempefure, to the 
likmefs of our lace foverrigu and matter. Woft on. 

, Adjuftment. 

Cod will rather look to the Inward raptures of 
the mind, than to the outward form and compofure 
of the body. Duppa. 

4 . Compofition ; framed difeourfe. 

Difc curies 00 fach eccahons arc feldom the 
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productions of letfure, tad fcouM be t«ad wltHthofc 
favourable allowances that are mode to hafty cere- 

pojmrto. Atterhmry. 

In the tompjnm of men, ffetnember you are a 

man as well as they; and it is not th«ir reafon, 

but your Own, that is «£ven to guide you. 

Watts on the /I find. 

Scdatenefs ; calmnefs; tranquillity. 

To whom the virgin majeAy of Eve, 

As one who lovfcs, and fome unfeindnefs meets, 
With fweet auftere cvmpcfure thus replied. Mdtm. 

The calmeft and fereneft hours of life, when the 
paihons of nature ate all filent, and the mind en¬ 
joys its mdft perfect cempofure. Watts's Logick. 

8. Agreement; coropofiuoa; fcttkment 
of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faired hopes of 
an happy compojure . Charles. 

Van guard 1 to right and left the front unfold. 
That all may fee, who hate us, how wc feric 
Peace and compofure. Milton's Faradife Loft. 

Things wrrs not brought to an extremity t there 
ffems yet to be room left for a compofure ; here¬ 
after there may be only for pity. PT^en. 

Com pot a'tion. n.f. \compotatio, Lat.] 
the ad of drinking or tippling toge¬ 
ther. 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, only 
mean, in computation, from the ancient cufiom in 
fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours* 
If thou wilt prolong 
Dire computation, forthwith reafon quits 
Her empire to confufion and mifirule. 

And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fenfelefs jargon; nought is heard 

But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 

Fhjlips. 

To COMPO'UND. t v. a. [compono, Latin.] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together 
in one mafs. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Whofoever compoundcib any like it, (hall be cut 
off. Exodus xxx. 

It will be difficult to evince, that nature does 
n&t make decompounded bodies } I mean, mingle 
together fuch bodies as are already compounded of 
elementary, or rather of Ample ones. 

Boyle's Sceptical Cbymifi. 
The ideas, being each but one Angle perception, 
are eafier got than the more complex ones ; and 
therefore arc not liable to the uncertainty which 
attends thofc compounded ones. Locke. 

3. To mingle in different pofltions ; to 

combine. 

% 

We cannot have 1 Angle image that did not 
enter through the fight; but we have th</power 
of altering and compounding thofc images into all 
the varieties of picture. Addifon's Spell at or. 

4. [In grammar.] To form one word from 
two or more words. 

Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint 
and compounded name, and are called Pifo-Tigris. 

Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

5. To compofe by being united. 

Who’d be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 
Rut in a dream of friend fir Ip ? 

To have his pomp, and all what ftate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varnift’d friends 1 

Shakefpcarc's *Tmon. 

6. To adjuft a difference by fome reCeffion 
from the rigour of claims. 

1 would to Cod all flrifes were well compounded l 

Shakcfpeare. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between any of 
the family, they are compounded and appeafed. 

Bacon't New Atlantis. 

7. To difeharge a debt by paying only 
part. 

Shall I, ye gods 1 he erics, my debts compound 7 

Cay. 
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fi Comfo'uro. <v. m. 

1. To come to terms of agreement, br 
abating iomething of the firft demand* 
It bo fur before the thing accepted or 
remitted. 

They were, at I a ft, glad to compound for his bar* 
commitment to the Tower. Clmendtm. 

Pray but for half the virtue* of this wife; 
Compound foe all the reft, with longer life. Drydta. 

2. To bargain in'the.lump. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow: reus- 

pound with him by the year. 

Shakefpure's Meafstrcfor Me afore. 

3. To coqic to terms, by granting fome- 
thing on each' fide. 

Cornwall compounded to furniih ten oxen after 
Michaelmas for thirty pounds. 

Cur end's Survey of Cornwall. 
Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If fir thy rafllotn thou wik now compound. 

Before thy moft allured overthrow ? 

Sbaktjpeare's Henry Vj 

Made all the royal ftars recant. 

Compound, and take the covenant. Hudshras. 

But ufckfs all, when he defpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 

D.yettn's 'Juvenal. 
Paracelfut and his admirers have compounded 
with the Galen ills, and brought a mixed ufe of 
chymical medicines into the preferrt practice. 

Temple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 

We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians. 

Together with the fcal o* th’fcnate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakcfpeare's Ccrtofanus . 

Co'mpqun d. adj. [from tne verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
fimple. 

The ancient deftrum had in it a fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
moft ufes as gold. Bacon% 

Compound fubftances are made up of two or more 
Ample fubftances. Watts's Logick . 

2. [In grammar.] Compofed of two or 
more words ; not fimple. 

Thofc who are his greateft admirers, feem 
pleafed with them as beauties; I fpeak of his com* 
pound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flower, in 

botany, is fuch as confifls of many little 
Rowers, concurring together to make 
up one whole one; each of which has 
its Ryle and ftamina, and adhering feed, 
and are all contained within one and the 
fame calyx: fuch are the fun-Rower and 
dandelion. Harris . 

Compound. *./ [from the verb.] The 
mafs formed by the union of many in¬ 
gredients. 

For prefent ufe of profit, this is the rule s con- 
fider the price of the two fimpk bodies ; confider 
again the dignity of the one above the ether in 
ufe; then fee if you can. make a compound, that 
will favc more In price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacons P by fcal Remains. 

As man is a compound and mixture of Aeftt as 
well as fpirit. South's Sermons. 

Love why do we one paffion call. 

When en a compound of them all; 

Where hot and cold, where (harp and fweet. 

In all their equipages meet? Stvift. 

Compo'undable. adj. [from compound.] 
Capable of being compounded. 

Compo under, n.f. [from To compound.] 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties 
to terms of agreement. 

Thofe fofmers, fweecneri, compounders, and ex¬ 
pedient-mongers, who lhake their heads foftrongly. 

Swift. 
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X. A dingier ; one who mixes todies. 

To COMPREHE'ND. *u. a. [comprebendo, 
Latin. ] 

«. To comprife ; to include; to contain ; 
to imply. 

It there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this faying, namely, Thou Oral: 
love thy neighbour as tbvlelf. Jfcas. xiii. 9. 

It would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy 
of every neceflavy thing, in an art which ( 
bends fo many feveral parts. Drydtn's Dufrijnoy. 

2. To contain in the mind; to undeiitand; 

* to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught. 
Than we are here to comprehend his thoughr. 

matter. 

’Tis nojsft, that they who have not the ieaft no¬ 
tion of heroic writing, jfhould therefore condemn 
the pleasure which others receive from it, be t anft 
they cannot comprehend it. Drydtn. 

ComprbheNsible. adj* [comprehenfiblt , 
Fr. comprebenfbilis , Lat.] 

1. Intelligible ; attainable by the mind; 
conceivable by the under (landing. 

The borUon lets the bounds between the en¬ 
lightened and dark, parts of things, between what 
is And what is not ccynprebenjible by us. Locke. 

2. Poffible to be com^nfed. 

A 

Lift this part of knowledge Jhould feem to an> 
not comprebenfiblc by axiom, we will fet down loe>* 
beads of it. Bacon. 

CompreheNsibly. adv. [from compre- 
benjsble .] With great power of fignifica- 
tion or underftanding ; fignificantly ; 
with great extent of fenfe. Til lotion 
feems to have ufed comprehenjibly for 

compreheifsvely. 

Th'- words wifdom and righteoufnefs are com¬ 
monly uCcd very comprehenjibly , fo at to fignify all 
religion and virtue. Tillciftn. 

CompreheN3ion. n.f. [comprehenfio ,La¬ 
tin.] 

1. The a& or quality of compriiing or 
containing; induiion. 

In the Old Teftament there is a dole compre - 
btnficn of the New, in the New an open difeovery 
of the Old. // her. 

The comprehends* of an idea, regards alt eflential 
modes and properties of it 5 fo body, in its compre- 
benficn 9 takes in Colidity,figure, quantity, mobility. 

V tts's Logic k. 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium; 
abftraft; abridgment in which much is 
comprifed. 

If we would draw a ftort abftrad of human 
happineft, bring together all the various ingre¬ 
dients of it, and dig eft them into one prescription, 
we muft at laft fix on this wile and religious apho- 
rilm in my text, as the fun and c ^prtbeifon of 
all. Rogers. 

. Knowledge; capacity ; ppwer of the 
mind to admit and contain many ideas 
at once. 

You give no jspoof of decay of your judgment, 
and emprebenficK of all things, within the compafs 
of an human underftanding. Drydtn • 

. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by 
which the name of a wnole is put for a 
part, or that of a part for the whole, or 
a definite number for an indefinite. 

Harris. 

Comprehensive, adj. [from compre¬ 
hend. ] 

I. Having the power to comprehend or 
underftand many things at once* 

He muft have been a man of a moft wonderful 
tomprebenjboe nature, becaufe he has taken into the 
compafi of bis Canterbury Talcs the various man- 
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wen And bmeanof the whole t&nglilb nation in 
his age j not a fingle character has efcaped him. 

Drydm 3 Tables , PrefaekB 

His hand unftaln’d, hi* uncorrupted heart. 

His comprdbemjrvc head ; all intereib weigh'd. 

Ail Europe fav' 4 , yet Britain not betray'd. 

Pope 'i Bpifttes. 

2. Having the quality of comprifing much; 
compendious; extenfive. 

So diffufive, fo cemtpreben/roe, fo catholick ‘a 
grace is charity, that whatever time if the oppor¬ 
tunity of any ocher virtue, that time is the oppor¬ 
tunity of charity. Sprat t's Sermons. 

Comprehensively, adv. [from com- 
prehenfivef\ In acomprchenfive manner 

Com preh eNsiveness. n. f. [from com- 
prebenfive .] The quality of including 

much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and covpnbettfrverufs of 
legends on ancient coins, AJaif. on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRE'SS. v.a. \comprtffus, Lat.] 

1. To force into a narrower compafs; to 
(queeze together. 

2. To embrace. 

Her Neptune eyed, with bloom of beauty bjeft. 
And in his cave the yielding nymph com prep. 

Popes Odyffcy. 

There was in the ill and of lo a young girl com- 
prtffed by a genius, who delighted to aObciate with 
the mufei* Ppe. 

CoN p r ess. n.f [from the verb.] Bolfters 
of linen, by which furgeons fuit their 
bandages for any particular part or pur- 
pofe. Quincy. 

I applied an intcrcfpTbnt about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by comprejs and bandage 
d retted it up. Wifiman. 

Compressibility, n. f. [from com* 
prefftble .] The quality of being com- 
preffible ; the quality of admitting to 
be brought by force into a narrower 
compafs ; as air may be comprefled, 
but water can by no violence be re¬ 
duced to lefs fpace than it naturally oc¬ 
cupies. 

Compressible, adj. [from comprefs.~\ 
Capable of being forced into a nar¬ 
rower compafs ; yielding to'pre fibre, fo 
as that one part is brought nearer to 
another. 

Their being fpiral particle*, accounts for the 
elaftlcity of air; their being fpherical particle;:, 
which gives free pattage to any heterogeneous mat¬ 
ter, accounts for air's being contprtfftble. 

Cbeyne's P bilojopbical Principles . 

Compressible ness. n. f. [from com- 
preJfibleS\ Capability of being prefied 
clofe. Did. 

Compression. n.f. [comprrfpo , Latin.] 
The a& of bringing the parts of any 
body more near to each other by vio¬ 
lence ; the quality of admitting fuch an 
effort of force as may compel the body 
comprefled into a narrower fpace. 

Whenever a folid body is prefled, there is an 
inward tumult in the parts, (ecking to deliver 
themfclves from the cornprejjion j and this ia the 
caule of all violent motion. Bacon. 

The powder in (hot, being dilated into fuch a 
flame as endureth not compreflion 9 moveth in round, 
the flame being in the nature of a liquid body, 
fometimo recoiling. Bacon. 

Tears are the cfFc&s of the comprejfon of the 
moifture of the brain, upon dilatation of the fpl- 
rits. Bacon's Natural Jlijhry. 

Merry Michael, the CornHh poet, piped this 
upon his oaten pipe for merfy England, but with 
a mocking comprojpon for Ncrcnan<Jy• Q&md. Rem. 
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He fhat (hall find out an hypofhefis, by’ Vhic£ 
water may be fo rare, and yet not"be capable of 
eowprefton by force, may doubdcS, by the fame 
hypothetic, make gold and water, and all other bo¬ 
dies, as much -rarer as he pteafefi; fo that light 
may find a ready pattage through tranfparent fub- 
ftances. Kervinut. 

Co mpressure, n. f [from to'mfnfs. ] 
The aft or force of one body prefling 
a gain ft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithstanding 
fo forcible a cowprejfure, dilate ir« 

Boyle's Spring of the Air • 

To CompriNt. *v. n. [ conprimere , Lat.] 

To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, tor the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
* or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprie¬ 
tor. Phillips's IVorld of Words. 

T ? Comprise. *v. a. [ comprendre , compris 9 
French.] To contain; to comprehend ; 
to include. 

Ncceflity of (hortnefs cau&th men to cutoff 
impertinent difcourfcs, and to comprife much mat¬ 
ter in few words. JF looker. 

Do they not, under do&rinc, comprehend the 
fame that we intend by matters of faith ? Do not 
they, under difeipline, comprife the regimen of the 
church ? Hooker • 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplies; 

But fricndfliip does two fouls in ohe comprife. 

Rtfcommcn. 

Comproba'tion. n.f. [ eomprdBo , Lat.] 
Proof; atteftation. 

That is only efteemed a legal teftimony, which 
receives comprobation from the nSouths of at kaft 
two witnefies. Brown. 

CO'MPROMISE. n. f [compromijfum 3 La¬ 
tin.] 

1. Ccmpromife is a mutual promife of two 
or more parties at difference, to refer 
the ending of their controverfies to the 
arbitrement or equity of one or more 
arbitrators. Cowell. 

z. A compact or bargain, in which fome 
concefiions are made on each fide. 

Wars have not wafted it, for wan’d he hath 
not; 

But bafely yielded, upon eompromife 9 

That which his anceftors atchiev’d with blows. 

Sbakejpeare s Richard II. 

To Compromise, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound ; to adjuft a compact by 
mutual concx(Turns: as, they corapromifed 
the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Sbaktfpeare it means, unufually, to 
accord; to agree. 

Laban and him lei f were compromis'd , 

That all the yearlings,which were ftreak’dand pied. 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. 

Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Com p rom 1 sso'r 1 a l. etdj. [from compro - 
mife.\ Relating to a compromife. 

ComproviNcial. n.f. [from con and 
provincial .] Belonging to the fame pro¬ 
vince.. 

At the conlecration of an archbifhop, all his com- 
provincials ought to give their attendance. 

Aytiffe's Parergon* 

QON[?'T.n.f[compte 3 Fr. computus , Lat.] 
Account; computation; reckoning. 

Your fervants ever 

Have theirs, themfelvcs, and what is theirs, m 

compt. 

To make their audit at your highnefj’ ptcafure. 
Still to return your own. Sbakfp . King Jtln. 

To Compt. v. a. [compter, French.] To 
compute ; to numher. We now life To 
Count, which fee. 

Co'mptible. 
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Co'mptible. adj. [from tempt.] Ac¬ 
countable ; refponfible ; ready to give 
account; fub jell ; fubmiftive. 

Good beiutie^let m? fuftain my (corn ; I am 
very comptible even to the leaft (iniftcr ufage. 

Sbakfptar, 

To COMPTRO'LL. *v. a. [This word is 

written by fome authors, who did not 
attend to the etymology, for e out roll ; 
and feme of its derivatives are written 
in the fame manner.] To controll; to 
overrule; to oppofe. 

Comptroller, n.f [from comptroll. ] 
Director; fupervifor; fuperior intend- 
ant; governoor. 

This night he makes a tapper, and a great one. 
To many lords and ladies : 

I was fpoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 

Th : s night to be comptrollers . Sbak. Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to 
find out fuch a fimilitude in fome kind of ba¬ 
boons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great comptroller of the Iky. 

Dry den t jEneid. 

ComptroLlership. tt./. [from comp¬ 
troller ’.] Superin tendance. 

The gayle for (tannery-caufes is annexed to the 
comptrollerfb ip. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Compu'lsatively. adru. [from compul - 
fatorj.\ With force; by conftraint. 

Clarijfa. 

CompuLsa* ORY. adj. [from compulfor 9 
Lat.] Having the force of compelling; 
coa&ive. 

Which is no other, 

But to recover from us by ftrong hand. 

And terms compulfatory , thole fore fa id lands 
So by his father loft. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

C^mpuLsion. n. f. [compulfio 9 Latin.] 

I. The aft of compelling to fomething ; 
force; violence of the agent. 

If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reafon on compulfton. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Thoughts, whither have yc led me ? with that 
fweet 

Compulfton thus tranfported ! Milton's Pa rad. ho ft. 

Such fweet ampulfion doth in mufick lie. 

To lull the daughters of necefiity. Milton. 

Z. The (late of being compelled ; violence 

' fullered. 

Compulfton is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any aftion 
is contrary to the preference of his mind. Locke. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 
With what compulfton and laborious flight 
We tank thus low 1 Milton's Paradife Loft. 

This faculty is free from compulfton, nnd fo fpon- 
ta neons, and free from determination by the parti¬ 
cular object. Hale. 

Poftibiy there were others who afiifted Harold, 
partly out of fear and compulfton. 

Hale on Common Law. 

CompuLsive. adj. [from compulfcr, Fr. 
compulfusy Latin.] Having the power to 

compel; forcible. 

The Danube, vaft and deep. 

Supreme of rivers ! to the frightful brink, 

U rg’d by compuffi've arms, foon as they reach’d. 
New terror chill’d their veins. Philips. 

The clergy would b: glad to recover their dues 
by a more ftiort and compul five method. Swift. 

CompuLsively. adv. [from compulfive.] 
By force; by violence. 

CompuLsiveness. n. f. [from compul - 
five. ] Force ; compuHion. 

CompuLsor il v. ad-v. [from compulfory.\ 
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In a compulfory or forcible manner; by 
force ; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath tach right 
to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
left worthy, is idle. » Bacon. 

CompuLsory. adj. [ compulfoire , Fr. ] 
Having the power of neceflitating or 
compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that aftions, pro¬ 
ceeding from fear, are properly compulfory aftions; 
which, in truth, are not only voluntary, but free 
aftions; neither compelled, nor fo much as phy- 
fically ncceflitated. Bramball againft Hobbes. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a pa¬ 
tent, although not compulfory. Swift. 

COMPIJNCTION. n.f. [componStion , Fr. 
from pungo , pun61 urn, to prick, Latin.] 

1. The power of pricking; llimulation; 
irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, 
with fuch aftivity and compunflion t invadech the 
brains and noftrils of thnfc that receive it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

2. The Hate of being pricked by the con¬ 
fidence ; repentance; contrition. 

He acknowledged his dilhyalty to the king, 
with expre (lions of great compunElion . Clarendon . 

Compu'nctious. adj. [from compunc¬ 
tion, ,] Repentant; forrowful; tender. 

Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfc. 

That no compunctious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Compu'n c ti v e. adj. [from compun6lion .] 
Caufing remorfe. 

Compurcaction, n. f. [ compurgatio , 

Lat.] The practice of jufiifying any 
man’s veracity by the teftimony of an¬ 
other. 

Compurga'tor. n.f. [Latin.] Onewho 
bears his teftimony to the credibility of 
another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun¬ 
dant atteftation : thefe are fo obvious, that 1 need 

. not be far to feck for a compurgator • 

PVcodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Computable, adj. [from compute.] Ca¬ 
pable of being numbered or computed. 

If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were 
twenty-four millions, as thofe twenty-four millions 
arc a finite number, fo would all combinations 
thereof be finite, though not eafily computable by 
arithmetick. Hale's Origin oft Mankind. 

Computation, n.f. [from compute.] 

1. The a£l of reckoning; calculation. 

My princely father 
Then, by juft computation of the time. 

Found that the ifiuc was not his. 

Sbakefpeare's Richard III. 

2. The fum colle&ed or fettled by calcula¬ 
tion. 

We pafs for women of fifty j many additional 
year? are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. jiddifons Guardian . 

To COMPUTE, v. a. [compute , Latin.] 
To reckon; to calculate; to number; 
to count. 

Compute how much water would be requifite to 
lay the earth under water. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet ft ill the 
year was meafurrd by months. H ldcr on Time. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Ccmpvte the morn and ev’ning ro the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tsle that blends their glory with their fhnme. 

Pope. 

Compu'te, n.f. [computus 9 Lat.] Com¬ 
putation; calculation. 
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_ Though there were a fatality in this year, yet 
divers were out in their account, aberring feverat 
ways from the true and juft compute j and calling 
that one year which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 

Compu'ter. n.f. [from compute.] Reck¬ 
oner ; accountant; calculator. 

- The kalendars of thefe computers , and the ac¬ 
counts of thefe days, are different. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have known fome fuch ill computers , as to 
imagine the many ’millions in ftocks fo much real 
wealth. Swift. 

Co'mputist. n.f [computiflc, Fr.] Cal¬ 
culator ; one {killed in the art of num¬ 
bers or computation. 

The treasurer was a wife man, and a ft rift com- 
puift. * fVottcn. 

We conceive we have a year in three hundred 
and fixty-five days exaft: comp u rifts tell us, that we 
efcape fix hours. Brown. 

Co'mrade. n. f [camerade, Fr. from ca¬ 
mera, a chamber: one that lodges in 
the fame chamber, contubemiofruitur .] 

1. One who dwells in the fame houfe or 
chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufc 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. A companion; a partner in any labour 
or danger. 

He permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the (laves and afles, thy comrades , 

As good f«»T nothing elfe. Milton's rfgoniflet. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his 
comrade to tell him freely what the town faid of it. 

Swift. 

Con. A Latin infeparable prepoiition, 
which, at the beginning of words, fig- 
nilies union or affociation : as concourfc , 
a running together ; to convene, to come 
together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra , a gain ft, 
Lat.] A cant word for one who is on 
the negative fide of a queftion ; as, the 
pros and cons. 

To CON. *v. a. [connan. Sax. to know; 
as, in Chaucer, Old nxymtn connen mochil 
thinge ; that is. Old women have much 
knowledge.] 

1. To know. 

Of mufes, Hobbin#!, I conne no (kill 

Enough to me to paint out my unreft. 

Spenfer's Paftorah 

2. To ftudy ; to commit to memory ; to 
fix in the mind. It is a word now little 
in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 

Pretty anfwors ! have you not been acquainted 
with goldfmiihs wives, and conn'd them out of 
rings ? Sbakefpeart. 

Here arc your parts; and I am to intreat you to 
con them by to-morrow night. 

Sbakefpeare's Midjummer Night's Dream. 

Our understanding cannot in this body arrive 
f> cearly to the knowledge of God, and things in- 
vifille, as by orderly conning over the vifible and 
inferi >ur creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written; and, having the other alfo 
writren in the paper, (hew him that, after he has 
conned the firli, and require it of him. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 

' The hooks of which I’m chiefly fond. 

Are fuch as you have whilom conn'd. Prior. 

All this while John had conned over fuch a ca¬ 
talogue of hard words, as were enough to conjure 

up the devil. -uir but knot. 

3. To 
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3. To Con thanks ; an old expreflien for 
to thank . It is the fame with /{avoir 
gre. 

1 con him no thinks for’t, in the nature he de- 
liven it. Sbakfpeare. 

To CONCA'MERATE. v. a. [ concamero , 
Lat.] To arch over ; to vault; to lay 
concave over. 

Of the upper beak) an inch and a haif confifteth 
of one csncamcrated bone, bended downwards, and 
toothed as the other* Grrw't Afufrum. 

Concamera'tiOn. ft. f [from cottcamt - 
rate.) Arch 5 vault. 

What a romance it the ftory of thofe impoftible 
con comerathns, and feigned rotation* of folid orbs! 

Glamtille's Sccgfis. 

To CONCATENATE. *. [from ra- 

testa, Lat. a chain.] To link together; 
to unite in a fucceffive order. 

Concatenation, n. f. [from concate¬ 
nate ?.] A feries of links; an uninter-* 

• rupted unvariable fucceffion. 

The flo cks affirmed a fata!, unchangeable corn- 
catenation of causes, reaching to the elicit a&s of 
scan's will. South. 

ConcavaTion. n. f. [ from concave. ] 
The aft of making concave. 

CONCA'VE. adj . [concavus, Latin.] 

1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner 
fur face of ap eggfhell, the inner curve 
of an arch: pppofed to convex. 

Thcfe great fragments falling hollow, indofed 
under their concave fur face a great deal of air. 

Burn.t't Theory. 

2. Hollow. 

Have you not made an univerfal /hout, 
ThatTyber trembled underneath his banks. 

To bear the replication of your founds 

Made in his concave fbores ? Sbak . Juliut Ceefar. 

For his verity in love, I do drink him as con¬ 
cave as a covered gobler, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Sbakcfpeanss At yv like it - 

Con caTe ness. n. f. [from concave. ] 

Diri. 

[from concave. ] In¬ 
ternal furface of a hollow fpherical or 
fpheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble 
fhouid not be coloured in their concavity too black. 

Wotton. 

They have taken the imprefTes of thefe fhells 
with that exquifire niccnefs, that no metal, when 
melted and caft in a mould, can ever poflibly repre- 
fent the concavity of that mould with greater ex act- 
n«fs than thefe Hints do the concavitut of the fhells, 
wherein they were moulded. Woodw. Nat . Hift. 

Concavo-concave, adj. Concave or 
hollow on both ikies. 

Concavo-convex, adj. [from concave 
and convex.) -Concave one Way, and 
convex the other- 

I procured another concavo-convex plate of gfafs, 
ground on both fides to the fame fphere with the 
former plate. Newton. 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a 
(heU dial belongs to the entrochu*. 

Woodward on Fiffils. 

Conca'vous. adj. [concavus, Lat.] Con¬ 
cave ; hollow without angles. 

Conc a'vously. adv. [from con cave us. ] 
With hcllownefs; in fuch a manner as 
difeoversthe internal fur face of a ho How 
fphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion Is ccncavcujly 
inverted, and hath iu fpine depreffed. 

* Browne Vulgar Errourt. 

Jk CONCEAL, v. a• [conetic, Latin.] 


Hollownefs. 
Conca'vity. n ./. 
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To hide; to keep fecret; not to di¬ 
vulge ; to cover; not to deteft. 

He oft finds med'eine, who his grief imparts; 
But double griefs afflitt concealing hearts, fairy ij£. 

Come, Catrfby, thou art lworn 
As deeply to effett what we intend. 

As cioldy to conceal what we impart. 

Sbakefpeart' i Rickard 111. 

Vlyfles himfclf adds, he was the moll eloquent 
and the moll filent of men : he knew that a word 
fpokc never wrought fo much good as a word con¬ 
cealed. Baccate. 

There is but one way 1 know of converting lately 
with mil men, that is, not by concealing what we 
fay or do, but by faying or doing nothing that de- 
ferves to be concealed. Bopt. 

Con ce'alablb. adj. [from conceal .] Ca¬ 
pable of being concealed; pofiible to be 
kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming-| 
to put off the fcarcher of hearts, he denied the 
omnifciency of Cod, where unto there is nothing 
concealabk. Brown $ Vulgar Errourt. 

Co nce'aleone ss. n. f. [from conceal.) 
The Hate of being concealed; privacy; 
obfeurity. Di&. 

Con ce'aler. n. /. [from conceal .] He 

that conceals any thing. 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, and 
the concealer of the crime was equally guilty. 

Clarendon• 

Con ck'aiment. n.f. [from conceal.) 

1. The aft of hiding ; fecrecy. 

She never told her love $ 

But let concealment, like a worm i* th’ bud. 

Feed on her damalk cheek. Sbakefp. Tw. Night. 

He is a worthy gentleman. 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In flrange concealments • Sbakefpeart *i Henry IV. 

Few own fuch fentiments; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any 
Being above. Glanville. 

2. The ftate of being hid; privacy ; de- 
litefcence. 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the good 
of mankind, and as felicitous for the concealment as 
the performance of illuftrious afliont. 

AddifotCs Freeholder. 

3. Hiding-place; retreat; cover ; flielter. 

Tlje choice of this holy name, as the mod ef¬ 
fectual concealment of a wicked defign, fuppofes 
mankind fatisfied that nothing but what is juft is 
direded by the principles of it. Rogers. 

The cfefc tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

Their food its infects, and its mofs their nefls. 

Tbtmfon. 

To CONCEDE, v. a. [ concede , Latin.] 
To yield ; to admit; to grant; to let 
pafs undisputed. 

By ex purgatory animadverfibns we might ftr'kr 
out great numbers of hidden qualities ; and, having 

• once a conceded lift, we might with more fafety at¬ 
tempt their reafons. Brown. 

This muft not be conceded without limitation. 

Boyle. 

The atheift, if you concede to him that fortune 
may be arr agent, doth prefume himfclf fafc and 
invulnerable. Bentley . 

CONCEPT n. f [ concept , French; con¬ 
cept us t Latin.] 

1. Conception ; thought; idea; image in 
the mind. 

Here the very ftepherds have their fancies lifted 
to To high conceits r as the learned of other nations 
are content both to borrow their names, and imi¬ 
tate their cunning. Sidney. 

I ro pofiible it was, that ever their will ihould- 
change or incline to remit any part of their duty,, 
without fome objedt having force to avert their 
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His grace looks cheerfully and fmooth this morn¬ 
ing J 

There *s fome conceit , or other, likes him well. 
When that he bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. 

Sbakejptare. 

In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of 
fomewbat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. Bacon's Natural Hiftory m 

2. Undemanding ; readinefs of appre- 
Jhenfion. 

How often, alas t did her eyes fay unto me, that 
they loved! and yet I, not looking for fuch a 
matter, had not my conceit open to underftand 
. them. Sidney. 

The firft kind of things appointed by laws hu¬ 
mane, containeth whatfoever is good or evil, is 
notwithftanding more fecret than that it can be 
difeerned by every man's prefent conceit , without 
feme deeper difeourfc and judgment. Hooker. 

. I Bull be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
and feall be admired. Wifdom, viii. 11. 

3. Opinion, generally in a fenfe of con¬ 
tempt; fancy; imagination; fantaftical 
notion. 

1 know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Sbakefpeart's King hear. 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 
eafily with it, when yet above common fenfr. 

Locke. 

Malbranche has an odd conceit. 

As ever enter’d Frenchman's pate* Brier. 

4. Opinion, in a neutral fet>fe. 

Setft thou a man wife in his own conceit T 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 

Proverbs, xxvi. 12. 

I /hall not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

5. Pleafant fancy ; gaiety of imagination ; 
acutenefs. 

Hit wit is as thick as Tewklbury muftard : 
there is no more ooeceit in him than is in a mailer. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV4^ 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak 
took, him in the head to go off with a conceit. 

* VEfirangt. 

6. Sentiment, as diflinguiihed from ima- 

gery. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine. 

And glitt'ring thoughts ftruck out at ev'ry line. 

Pope. 

7. Fondnefs ; fevouvable opinion ; opi¬ 
nion atiye pride. 

Since by a little ftudymg in learning, and great 
conceit of himfeh, he has loft his religion; may he 
find it again by harder ftudy, under humbler 
truth. Bentley. 

8. Out of Conceit with. No longer 
fond of. 

Nof that 1 dare affumc to myfelf to have put 
him out of conceit with it, by having convinced 
him of the fantafticalnefs of it. TWotfon , Preface.. 

What hath chiefly put me cut of conceit with- 
this moving manner, it the frequent difappoinl- 
ment. Swift. 

To Conce'it. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
conceive; to imagine; to think; to* 
believe. 

One of two bad ways you muft conceit me. 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Sbak.JuI.Cetfcr. 

They looked, for great matters at their hands, 
in a caufe which they conceited to be fee the liberty 
of the fu bje£t. Baton. 

He conceits himfclf to be ftruck at, when he is 
not fe much-as thought of. L'Eft range. 

The ftrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are 
thereby rendered as unaftivc, and confequently as 
ufelcft, as if they really were fo. South's Sermons.. 

Con c e'i t e d. parti rip. adj. [from conceit.") 

1. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body, plcafantly conceited, and 
fearp of Wit* Knolls. 

a. Proud 
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. ."Proud * fond of himfelf 5 opinionative; 
a (Felted; fantafticaL 

There Is another extreme In wbfcure writers, 
which feme empty ceruetird heads are spt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of 
feufe. l'Aton on the Cleft:cut. 

If yon think me too comceiud. 

Or TO piffion quickly heated* Swift, 

What you write of me, would make me more 
to nrehed than what I fcribblr myfclf. Pope* 

3.* With of before the dbje& of conceit. 

Every man ia building a federal way, impotently 

conceited of bis own model and his own materials. 

Dryden. 

If we confider how virions and corrupt the 
Athenians were, how conceited of their own wit, 
fc ienc<, and politcnefs. Bentity* 

Co* c edited lit. adv. [from conceited .] 
Fancifully ; whimfically. 

Conceitedly drefs her, and be aiTign’d 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel: 

Make her for love fit fueL Donne. 

Conce'itbdness. tt.f [from conceited.] 
Pride ; opinionativencls 4 fbndnefs of 
himfelf. 

When men think none worthy eftcem, but fuch 
as claim under their own pretences, partiality and 
jtenteitcdncfi make them give the pre-eminence. 

Cottier on Pride. 

C*nce'itlB6 K. adj . [from conceit .] Stu¬ 
pid ; without thought; dull of appre- 
henfion- 

Think’ft thou I am fo fhallow, to conccirlefs. 

To be feduced by thy flattery. 

Sbakeff. Ttvo Gent. of Verona. 

Conceivable. adj. [from conceit#.] 

1. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were poiflbie to contrive an Invention, 
whereby any conceivable weight may be moved by 
any conceivable power, with the fame quicknefs, 
without other inftrument, the works of nature 
would be too much fubjeft to art. H'Uk'vn. 

2. That may be underflood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air, in the 
Northern dimes, is as conceivable as this ft range 
union. Glanville's Scepji*. 

It is cot conceivable, that it ihould be indeed 
that very perfon, whole ftiape and voice it aifumed. 

Attcrbury's Sermons. 

Con ce'ivablen ess. n. f. [from conceiv¬ 
able.] The quality of being conceivable. 

Diet* 

Con ce'iv ably. adv. [from conceivable. ] 
In a conceivable or intelligible manner. 
7i CONCE'IVE. v. a. [coactvoir, Fr. 
concipere , Lat.] 

1. To admit into the womb; to -form in 
the womb. 

I was fiupen in iniquity, and in fin did my 

mother conceive me. _ Pfalm W. 5. 

2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar bath conceived a purpofe ag Jnft 
you. Jeremiah . 

Thia man conceived the duke's death 5 but what 
was the motive of that felonious conception, is in 
the clnods. Wotton. 

3. To comprehend ; to underhand: as, he 
conceives the whole fifteen* 

This kilt, if it durft fpeak, 
y/buld ft retch thy fyirits up into the air: 

Conceive , and fare thee well. Sbakgfp. King Lear* 

4. To think; to be of opinion. 

II you compart my gentlemen with Sir John, 

you will hardly conceive him to have been bred in 
the fame climate. Swift. 

To Conceive. V. n. 

1. To think ; to have an idea of. 

The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me 1 let it be nois'd, 

That, through our interedhon, this rtvokemet* 
And pardon comes. Sbaktjpemcs Henry V 1 H 
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O ^ at avails me now that honour hl^h. 

To have conceiv'd of God! or that falute. 

Hall, highly favour'd, among women bleft! Milt . 

Conceive of dungs clearly and diftindUy in their 
own natures; conceive of usings completely in all 
their parts ; conceive of things comprehenfivdy in 
alt rheir properties 2nd relations; conceive of things 
extensively in all their kinds; conceive of things 
orderly, or in a proper method- fVatts's Logic k. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks ihould conceive when they came to 
drink. Gtntfs. 

The beauteous maid, whom ht beheld, poflefs'd; 

Ci nceivsng as {he flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 

Addlfin. 

Co n c e'i v e a. n.f [from rottceive.] One 
that underftands or apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious alle¬ 
gories be made by wifer conceivers, yet common 
heads will fly unto fuperttttioua applications. 

Brecon's Vulgar Ei roars. 

Conce'nt. n.f [concent us , Latin.] 

1. Concert of voices ; harmony ; concord 
of found. 

It is to' be considered, that wbatfoever virtue Is 
in numbers, for conducing to concent of notes, is 
rather to be aferibed to the ante-number than to 
the entire number. Bacon. 

2. Confiftency. 

Reafons borrowed from nature and the fchool- 
mcn, as fubfervient mediums, carry a mulick and 
j concent to that which God hath faid in his word. 

Dr. Maine. 

’Tis in concent to his own principles, which 
allow no merit, no intrinfick worth, to accompany 
one ftate snort than -another. Atterbnry . 

To CONCE'NTRATE. v. a. [concentrer, 
Fr. from con and centrum , Lat.] To 
drive into a narrow compafs ; to drive 
towards the centre: contrary to expand 
or dilate . 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greateft ftrcngtb, will coagulate the ferum. 

Arbuthnrt on Aliments. 

Concentration, n. f . [from concen ¬ 
trate.'] Collection into a narrow fpace 
round the centre; compreflion into a 
narrow compafs. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration 
of the light, muft be ftiadowed in a circular man¬ 
ner. Peat bam on Draivtng. 

To ConCb'ntre. v . *. [concentrer, Fr. 
from con and centrum , Latin.] To tend 
to one common centre; to have the 
fame centre with fomething elfe. 

The bricks having firft been tormed in a cir¬ 
cular mould, and then cut, before their burning, 
into four quarters or more, the Tides afterwards 
join fo dofely, and the points concentre fo exaftiy, 
tbat the pillars appear one entire piece. Wotton. 

AH thefe are like fo many lines drawn from fe- 
veral objefts, that {bmc way relate to him, and 
concentre in him. Hale. 

To Conce*MRE t v. a. To dire& or con¬ 
trail towards one centre. 

The having a part Iff* to animate, will ferve to 
concentre the fpirits, and make them more adtivem 
the reft. ^ Decay of Piety. 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence! ^ 

Conce'nteical. 7 
Cokce'ntrick. } 
common centre. 

If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love fuch additions take ; 

Thofc, like fo many fpheres, but one heav'n make; 

For they arc all concent rick unto thee. Donne. 
• Any fubftance, pitched fteddy upon two points, 
as on an axis, and moving about oh that axis, jalfo 
delcriU. 4 wirefc concenerkk to the ax is. 

1 a Ahxms Mechanical Execctfu. 


Milton . 
adj. [ concentricui, 

Lat.] Having one 
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If the cxyftallinr hamobr had Been tOntbttncdl 
to the fclerodes, the eye would not hive admitted 
a whole hemifphere atone view. May on tbeCrtfU 
If a ftone be thrown into ftajnating water, the 
waves excited thereby continue ibme time to arlfe 
in t^e place where the ftone fell into the watery 
and are propagated from thence into eonctntrick 
drdes upon the furface of fSse water to great dif- 
tances. Newton's Optiths* 

The manner of its concretion b by concentric A 
rings, like thofc of an onioft about tbe firft kerne), 

Arbutbnot m Diet. 

Circular revolutions in emKontrUk nrbn about tho 
fun, or other central body, could in no wife, be 
attained without the power of the Divine arm. 

Bentley'% Sermons. 

Oonce FTacle. n.f. [ conceptaewum, Lat.] 
That in which any thing is contained-* 
a veflcL 

There is at this day refident, in that huge con- 
ctptacle, water enough to eftbdl fuch a deluge. 

Woodward' 1 Natural Hiflory, Preface* 

Conce'ptible. adj. [from ctmeipio , con* 
ceptum , Lac.] That may be conceived ; 
intelligible ; capable to be underflood. 

Some of his attributes, and the manifeftariona 
thereof, are not only highly deleSable to the in tel- 
le&ive faculty, but are moft fuitable and cafily 
conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his works. 

Dale's Origin of Mankind* 

Conception, n.f [concept to , Latin.] 

1. The a & of conceiving, or growing quick 
with pregnancy. 

I will greatly multiply thy forTOW by thy concep¬ 
tion j in (orrow thou flaalt bring forth children. 

Gencfts , iii. 1 k 

Thy forrow 1 will greatly multiply m 

By thy conception ; children thou (bait bring 
In forrow forth. Milton's Paradije Loft* 

2. The ftate of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes. 

And, at that inftant, like a babe fprung up. Sbak* 
Our own productions flatter us : it is impoflibte 
not to be fond of them at the moment of their 
conception* Dryden's Bufrefmy* 

3. Notion ; idea; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the images or refemblances of 
things to tne mind within itleif, in the like manner 
are words or names the marks, tokens, or refem- 
bUnces of thofc conceptions to the minds of them 
whom we converfe with. South’s Sermons* 

Confult the acuteft poets and fpcakers, and they 
will confefs that their quickeft, moft admired con- 
ceptions , were fuch as darted into their minds, like 
fudden Aafhes of lightning, they knew not how, 
nor whence j and not by any certain conference, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it 
is in matters of ratiocination. South'* Sermons* 
To have right conceptions about them, we muft 
bring our underftandings to the inflexible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not endea¬ 
vour to bring things to any preconceived notions 
of our own. Locke* 

4. Sentiments; purpofe. 

Thou but remember 1 ft me of my own conception* 
*ive perceived a moft faint negk& of Utc; which 
have rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, 
ban as a very pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. 

Sbakefpeace's King Lear* 
Pleafe your hig'nnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point: 

Not friended by his wifli to your high perfon. 

Hit will ia moft malignant, and it ft retches 
Beyond you to your friends. Sbak fp. Demy VIII. 

5. Apprehenfion; knowledge. 

And as if boafts conceiv'd what reafon Were, 
And that conception Ihould diftin&ly ftiow 
They Ihould the name of reafonable bear; 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know. 

Davies• 

6. Conceit; fentiment; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fume timer, and fomc times 
too dry ; many times unequal, and stmoft always 
forced; and, bcfldcs, is lull of conceptions , points 
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of epigram* and witticisms j all which are not 
only below the dignity of heroick verfe, but con¬ 
trary to its nature. Drydm's Juvenal, Dedication* 

Conce'ptious. adj. [conceptmm, Latin.] 
Apt to couceive fruitful; preguant. 

Cftmmon mother* 

Enfear thy fertile and conception womb | 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. 

Sbckefpearis Timon. 

Conce'ptive. adj. [, conception , Latiu.] 
Capable to conceive. 

In hot climates* and where the uterine parts ex¬ 
ceed in heat* by the coidnefs of this fimple they 
may be reduced into a concept mu conftitution. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ouri. 

¥o CONCE'RN. *v, a. [concenter, French; 
concern*> low Latin.] 

1. To relate to; to belong to. * 

Exclude the ufe of natural reasoning about the 
fenfe of holy feripture, concerning the articles of 
cur faith $ and-then* that the feripture doth cotim 
tern the articles .of our faith* who can a flu re us ? 

Hooke • 

Count Claudio may hear; for what I would 
fpeak of concerns him. Sbakejptare. 

Cracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d 5 thofe chiefly which concern 
Juft Abraham, and his feed. Milton's Petr. Loft. 

This place concerns not at all the dominion of 
one brother over the other. Lock*. 

2. To affeft with fomc paflion; to touch 
nearly ; to be of importance to. 

I would not 

The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. 

. , Sbakefpcare. 

Our wars with France have affixed us in our 

moft tender interefts* and concerned us more than 
thofc with any other nation, Addifon on the War. 

It much concerns them not to lutFer the king to 
eftabiifli his authority on this fide. Addifat on Italy . 
m The more the authority of any ftation in fociety 
is extended, the more it concerns publick happioeft 
that it be committed to men fearing God. 

. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To intereft; to engage by in ter eft. 

I knew a young negroe who was fick of the 
Imall pox: 1 found by enquiry, at a perfon’s con- 
ctrrnd for him, that thedictk tumours kftwhitifh 
fpeck_ !<hind (K m. £«yi m G*W,. 

Awe ihc reft two godiSeftef tppear 9 
C ncern d foe each * here Venus, Juno there. 

Drjdtn's JEne'uL 

. Providence, where It loves a nation, concerns 
ltfelf to own and after t the in ter eft of religion, by 
blafting the fpoiters of religious per fens and place/. 

«„ „ . South'* Sermons. 

whatever paft actions it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that prelent felf by confcicwfnefs, it 
can be no more concerned in than if they had never 
been done. Locke 

They think themfelves out of the reach of pro- 

vidancc, and no longer concerned to folicit his fa¬ 
vour. m 

4- To dlfturb ; to make uneaiy. 

In one cotnpreffing engine 1 (hut a fptrrow, 
without forcing any air In * and in an hour the 
brrd h gan to pant, and be concerned , and In lefs 
than an hour and a half to be fick. Dm bam. 

5. T° concern bimfelf. To intermeddle 2 to 

be bufy. 

Betng a l^rman, I ought not to have concerned 
W,th fpeCU,ation * whkh beIon E to the pro- 

Cokce rk. n.f. [from the verb ] ^ 

1. Bufinefs; affair: coulidered as relating 
to fome one. 6 

Let early care thy main concerns fecurt, 

Things of lefs moment may delays endure. 

r of r por,r, . r ,*?* p " vate 

»aulir>, and ftcrifiong th* fccret. ot the dead to 
tte curiofiry of the living, is one of thofe Ijcen- 
VOL. I. 
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tious predicts, which might wdl defervt the anl- 
madverfion of our government. Addif. Freeholder. 

A Heathen emperor faid, if the gods were of¬ 
fended, it was their own concern , and they were 
able to vindicate themfelves. Swift. 

. ®*l*8* on is no trifling concern , to be performed 
in any carelcfs and fuperficisf manner. Rogers. 

2. Intereft; engagement. 

P* ots t h]«i*rm to his retirement*: give ; 

Tis all mankind’s concern that he JhouUHive. 

When we fpeak of the conflagration of the world, 

thefe have no concern in the qucftioi)« 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Importance; moment. 

Myflerious fecret* of a high concern , 

And weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe. 
Explain’d by unaffected eloquence. Rofcmtmm. 

Ir.e mind is ftunned and dazzled amidft that 
variety of objeds: (he cannot apply herlelf to 
thofe things which are of the uemort concern to 
e J. * __ a Addifon's Spectator. 

4. ralnon; affe&ion; regard. 

Ah, what concerns did both your ioub divide! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied. Dr yd. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns. 

And gentle wishes, follow me to battle. 

\xn „ ,. Addifon's Cato. 

Wily all this concern for the poor ?' Wp want 

them not, as the country is now managed: where 

the plough has no work, one family can do the 
fcufinefi of fifty. Sw ,/>. 

Concernedlv. adv. [from conttrn.] 
With afFettion ; with intereft. 

They had more pvfitively and concernedly wedded 
hia caufe, than they were before underflow to have 

n d0ne ’ . Clarendon. 

Concerning.^/, [from concern: this 

word, originally a participle, has before 
a noun the force of a prepofition.] Re¬ 
lating to ; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more fubjed to errour, 
roan the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

*^he ancients had no higher reeourfe than to 
nature, as may appear by a difcourfcctwzm/Wthh 
point in Strabo. Brown 

*n ^ d€monftratc tlut there i, f uc h an* 
f m Umtica ; yet, upon teftimony, I am free 
from all doubt concerning it. Ti/lotfon , Preface. 

Co nce'rnmen T . n.f. [from concern.] 

1. The thing in which we are concerned 

0J ^nttreftedj affair; bufinefs; intereft. 

To mix with thy concernments I defift 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove ray own. 

a. . ^ . Milton's Agonifteu 

This (hews how ufcful you have been. 

To bring the king 1 * concernments ih. Hudihras. 

Yet when we ’re fick, the dedor’s fetcht in 

hafte. 

Leaving our great to the laft. Denham . 

When my concernment takes up no more room 
or compafs than my ft if, then, fo long as 1 know 
where to breathe and to exift, I know alfo where 

h *ppy- ... t south. 

He that is Wife in the affairs and concernments of 
other men, but carelcfs and negligent of hit own, 
that man may be faid to be bufy, but he is not 

n /-•-«, ,. „ Tillotfn. 

Our fpmtual interefts, and the great concernments 

of a future flate, would doubtlcfs recur often. 

Propofirions which extend only to tu'pnZZt 
hfc, are fmatl, compared with thofe that have in¬ 
fluence upon Our eve j lifting concernments. 

0 . . . _ - Watts on the Mind, 

z. Relation; influence. 

— _ S i r * of ne * r coneernment, and imports 
No left than the king** life and honourT 

u . Denham's Sophy. 

' fcATt 9 mr would prove 

Of ail concernment to his haughty love. 

Drydens Indian Emperor. 
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rntercourfe; bufmefs. 

The great concernment of men is with men, one 
amongft another. Locke. 

Importance-; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of 
great concernment to mankind. Boyle. 

Imerpofition * re g a *4 i meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, Without any 
other appr<d,at,on of her father, or ii 

it, than fuffering him and her to come into his 

* „ cm*. 

o. Palfion; emotion of mind. 

While they arc fo eager to deftroy the fame of 
others, their ambition is manifeft in their 

Wfc'fv.f# w% I 

If it carry with it the notion of fomethin? ex¬ 
traordinary, If apprdienfion and tmeerrmtm «c- 
comp^ny ,t, the idea is likely to fink the deeper. 

.__ Locke. 

CONCE RT. <v. a. [concer ter, French; 
from concert are, Latin, to prepare them ~ 
1 elves for fome publick exhibition, or 

performance, by private encounters a- 
mong themfelves. J 

*• r ^° fettle any thing in private by 

tual communication. 
z * To fettle; to contrive ; to adjuft. 

Mark how, already, in hit working brain. 

He forms the w ^concerted fchemtf of raifehirf. 

r> * * Rowe, 

Concert. «./ [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of defigns; eftablifti- 

meet of meafures among thole who arc 
engaged in the fame affair. 

All thofe difeontenrs, how ruinous lbevcr, have 
ariien from the want of a due communication and 

^ swft. 

2. a lymphony; many performers play- 
mg to the fame tune. 

^° C N< :® RTA TIOrf . n ‘/• [concertatio, Lat.] 
Strife; contention. 

Concb rtative. adj. [ concertativus, 
Latin.] Contentious; quarrelfome; re¬ 
criminating. 2>/>? 

n. f. [conce/fio, Latin. 1 

1. The adl of granting or yielding. 

The concejpon of thefe charters was-in a parlia¬ 
mentary way. Hale's Common Law of England . 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I ftiil counted myftlf undiminifced by my Urgeft 
concefftont, *t by them I might gain the love of my 

t ^ng Charles. 

Wheira lover becomes fatisfied by fmall com¬ 
pliances, without further purfuits, then exp tSt to 
find popular affembries content with fmall conctf- 

f™*’ , Swift. 

Cokce ssionarv, adj. [from conc^.J 

Oiven by indulgence or allowance. 

Concessively. *dv. [from conctfften. 1 

By way of conceffion ; as, yielding ; 

not controverting by aflumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and concetftveU ; 
not controverting, but aftuming the qiScfti/ n * 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

n r r Brown's Vulgar Erreuru 

Conch. »./ [concha, Latin.] A IheJI; -a 
fca-lhell. 

He furnifees her cJofet firft, and fills 
The crowded (helves with rarities of (hells: 

AntxH ii? 1 Wh ' ch from thf ««*• drew. 
And all the fparkhng ftone* of various hue. 

i- i- . r ^ l , Dryden's Pallet, 

Co nchoid. n.f The came of a curve. 
Conci LIAR .adj. [concilium, Latin.] Re¬ 
lating to a council. 

Having been framed by men of primitive firopli- 
city, m free and conciliar debates, without any am¬ 
bitious regards. Baker's Reficffmi C Learning. 
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<To CONCri lATE. v. a. [concilia, L*t.] 
To gain ; to procure good will; to re¬ 
concile. 

It was accounted a philtre* or ptants that conci¬ 
liate lffeClion. Brown' 1 Vulgar Errours. 

Con c i l i a'tion. it. f. [from conciliate .] 
The aft of gainiug or reconciling. DiH. 
Conciliator, n. f. [from conciliate .] 
One that makes peace between others. 
Conciliatory. aJj. [from conciliate .] 
Relating to reconciliation. Dift. 

Conci'nnity. it. / [from concinnitas , 
Lat.] Decency; fitnefs. 

CONCI'NNOUS. adj. [concinnus , Latin.] 
Becoming; pleafeut; agreeable. 

Co'nciOnatory. adj. [ ccncicnaforitu, 
ccncic , Latin.] Ufcd at preachings or 
publick aflemblies. 

Their comelinefa unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the ioyalifts had formerly infufed into 
them by their ccndonat: y inve&ives. How eh 

CONCl'SE. adj. [cancifus 9 cut* Latin.] 
Brief; ftiort; broken into Ihort periods. 

The ccncife ftile, which exprefleth not enough, 
but leaves fomewhat to be undorftood. 

Ben Jonfoni Difcov erics. 
Where the author ia obfeure, enlighten him 5 
where he is too brief and concify amplify a little* 
and fet hie notions in a fairer view. 

iVatts on the Mind, 

Co n c i's ely .[from cencife.] Briefly; 
fhortly ; in few words ; in lhort fenten- 
ces. 

UfyHei here fpeaks very concifdyy and he may 
feera to break abruptly into the fubjeft. 

Broome e* the Odyjfiy. 

Conciseness n.f. [from conciji .] Brevi¬ 
ty; (hortnefs. 

Giving more fcope to Meaentlua and Laufus, 
that verfion, which has more of the majefty ot 
Virgil, has lefs of his ctmcifenefs. Dryden . 

Concision it./. [concifum % Latin.] Cut¬ 
ting off; excifion ; deftruftion. 

Concita'tion. it./, [ccncitatic, Latin.] 

The aft of ftirring up* or putting in mo¬ 
tion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by im¬ 
mediate illumination of the foul; whereas the de¬ 
ceiving fpirit, by concitation of immours* produces 
conceited phantafmes. Brow*. 

*onclama'tion.it./ [ccnclamatic , Lat.] 
An outcry or Ihout of many together. 

* Dia . 

Cp'n clave, n.f. [ conclave , Latin.] 

1. A private apartment. 

2. ThcjroOra in which the cardinals meet; 
or, the affembly of the cardinals. 

I than k the holy conclave for tbeir loves; 
Th:y*ve fait me fuch a man 1 would have wifli'd 
tor. Sbahfycare. 

It was faid of a cardinal* by reafon of his appa¬ 
rent likelihood to ftep into St. Peter's chair* that 
in two cone lave t he went in pope, and came out 
again cardinal. * South’s Sermons . 

3. A clofe affembly. 

Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meet - , 
Where Juno in the Chining fenate fits. Garth. 

To CONCLUDE. v. a. [ conclude , Latin.] 

». To {hut. 

The very perfim of Chrift, therefore* for ever 
and the felt - fame* waa only* touching bodily fub- 
ftar-ce* concluded within the grave. Hooker. 

2. To include ; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 
he might have mercy upon all. Romans % xi. 3a. 

3. To colleft by ratiocination. 

The providences of God are proraifeuoufly ad- 
mimftcrcd in thil world; fo that no man can con- 
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elude Cod*a love or hatred to any perfon, by any 
thing that befala Jiim. 7 "tllctfon. 

4. To decide; to determine: that is, to 
Jbut or clofe the difpute. • 

Youth* ere it fees the world, here ftudies reft ; 

And age* returning thence* concludes it beft. Dryd . 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blcft before he die. AddiJ. Ovid • 

5. To end ; to finifti. 

is it concluded he (hall be proteftor ? 

It U determin'd, not concluded yet; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifearry. 

Sbakefpeare's Richard III. 

I will conclude this part with the fpeech of a 
counsellor of ftate. Bacon. 

Thefe are my theme, and how the war began* 

And how concluded by the godlike man. 

Dry den's JEncid. 

6. To oblige* as by the final determination. 

The kjng would never endure that the bafe 
multitude ftiould frustrate the authority of the 
parliament* wherein their votes and confents were 
concluded* Bacon's Henry VII. 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation* they muft be concluded by it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the autho¬ 
rity of one legally fummoned. Atterbury. 

To Conclu'de. <u. it. 

1. To perform the laft aft of ratiocina¬ 
tion ; to colleft the confequence; to 
determine. 

For why fhould we the bufy foul believe* 

When boldly {he concludes of that and this \ 

When of berfclf Ihe can no judgment give. 

Nor how* nor whence, nor where* nor what {he is ? 

Davies. 

The blind man's relations import no neccflity of 
concluding , that though black was the rougheft of 
colours* therefore white fhould be the fmootheft. 

Boyle on Colours. 

There is fomething infamous in the very at¬ 
tempt : the world will conclude I had a guilty con¬ 
fidence. Arbutbnot's Hfory of John Bull. 

2. To fettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s usability as our 
author has done, becaufe, in a fingle notion no 
way fundamental, an enemy writes that he had 
fome doubtings ? _ Atterbury. 

1 queftion not but your transition Will do h >- 
nour to our country ; for I conclude of it already 
from thofe performances. Addtfon to Popt. 

3. Finally to determine. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence* 

To have a gnodly peace concluded of 
Between the realma of England and of France. 

Sbakefpetire. 

4. To end. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds* the ties 
Of love's aflurance, and a train of lyes* 

That* made in lull* conclude in perjuries. 

Dry den's Fables. 

We'll tell when *tia enough* 

Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 

Conclu'dency. it. f, [from concludent .] 
Confequence ; regular proof; logical 
deduftion of reafon. 

Judgment Concerning things to be known, or 
the neclcft and condudency of them* ends in deci- 
fion. Hale. 

Concuj^ekt.r^’. [from conclude.'] De- 

ciftvc ; ending in juil and undeniable 

consequences. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem 
more obfeure* yet* upon a due confederation ot 
them, they are highly confequefitial and concludent 
to my purpofe. Hale's Origin of Mankind- 

CoNCLi/niNGLY. ad*v. [from conclude.] 

With uncontrovertible evidence. 

Examine whether the opinion you meet with, 
repugnant to what you were formerly embued 
with* be ccndudingly dgaionftrated or not* Digby. 
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Con cl visible, adj. [from conclude.] De¬ 
terminable ; certain by regular proof. 

*Tis as certainiy conclufibU from God's pre¬ 
sence, that they will voluntarily do this, as that 
they will do it at all. Hammond • 

Conclusion, n.f. [from ccnelnde.] 

1. Determination; final decifion. 

Way* r»f peaceable cone In fen there are but thefe 
two certain ; the one a fentence of judicial deci¬ 
fion, given by authority thereto appointed within 
ourlrlves; the other* the like kind of fentence given 
by a more univerfal authority. _ Hooker. 

2. The coll eft ion from propofitions pre- 
mifed ; the confequence. 

The condufon of experience, from the time paft 
to the time prefent* will not be found and pertett* 

• Bacon s IVor with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds* 
Out of their match a true condufon brings. Davies* 

Then doth the wit 

Build fond conclujhnt on thofe idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfuc. Davies* 

I only deal by rules of art, m 
Such as are lawful* and judge by 
Condufons of aftrology. Hudilras. 

It is of the nature of principles, to yield a condu- 
fion different from therofelvcs. Ttifafcn. 

He granted him both the major and the minor ; 
but denied him the condufon. Addifon's Freeholder* 

The clofe ; the laft rcfult of argumen¬ 
tative deduftion. 

Let us hear the conclufju of the whole matter s 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for thia 
is the whole duty of man. EccleJ. xii. i j. 

I have been reafoning* and in condufon have 
thought it beft to return to what fortune hath 
made my home* ^ Swift. 

The event of experiments; experi¬ 
ment. 

Her phyfician tells me* 

She has purfued conxlufom infinite 
Of eafy ways to die. Shah. Antony and Cleopatra• 
We pra&ife like wife alt conclufons of grafting and 
inoculating* as well of wild trees as fruit trees. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

. The end ; the laft part. 

I can fpeak no longer ; yet I will ftrain myfelf 
to breathe out this one invocation* which (ball be 
my condufon. Howsl. 

6. In Sbakefpeare it feems to fignify filence 5 
confinement of the thoughts. 

Your wife Oftavia* with her modeft eyes 
And ftill condufon * (hall acquire no honour* 
Demuring upon me. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Conclusive, adj* [from conclude .] 

1. Decifive ; giving the laft determination 
to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houfea were not by 
any law or txdoo'conclufivt to my judgment. 

King Charles. 

The laft diftate of the undemanding is not 
always abfolute in itfclf* nor condufvt to the will, 
yet it produces no antecedent nor external necef- 
fity. Brsmbafts Aujwer to Hobbes. 

They have fecret reafons for what they feem to 
do, which* whatever they are, they muft be equally 
condufvt for us as they were for them. Regers. 

z. Rtgularly confequcntial. 

Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing 
the true forms of fyllogifm* cannot know whether 
they are made in right and condufve modes and 
figures. Locke* 

Conclusively. ad<v. [from cohcIuJivc.] 
Decifively; with final determination. 

This I fpeak only to defire Eupoiis not to fpeak 
peremptorily, oxcondufively y touching the point of 
poflibility. till they have heard me deduce the 
means of the execution. Bacon* 
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CoNCLu'siV£NEs$, it. f. [from ccnclu~ 
five.] Power of determining- the opi¬ 
nion ; regular confequence. 

Con- 
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Can( 5 dentin of things to be known, of their 
feveral weights, cmclujivencfs, or evidence, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Concoa'gulate. v. a. [from con and 
coagulate.] To curdle cr congeal one 

thing with anodic». 

The falinc parts of thofe, upon their folution 
by the rain, may work upon thofe other fub- 
ftxncei, formerly nncoagulated with them, 

Boyles Experiments. 

They do but coagulate themfelres, without cou- 
toagulating with them any water. 

Boyle's Hiflory of Firmnefs. 

Concoagula'tion. n.f. [fro m concoa- 
gmlaie.] A coagulation by which dif¬ 
ferent bodies are joined in one mafs. 

To CONCO'CT. *v. a . [concoqno, Latin.] 

I. To digeft by the ftomach, fo as to turn 
food to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicines taken ; for 
that the ftomach firft maketh a proof, whether it 
can coneod them. Bacon. 

Afluredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, 
unable to concod any great fortune, profperous or 
adverfe. Hayward. 

The vital fundions are performed by general and 
conftant laws j the food is conceded, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

Cbeyne's Pbilojopbica / Principles. 

The notions and fentiroents of others judgment, 
as well at of our own memory, makes our pro¬ 
perty : it does, as it were, concod our intelleSual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourfelves. 

Watts on tbe Mind. 

Z. To purify or fublime by heat; to 
heighten to perfection. 

The final! clofe-lurking mini ft er of fate, 

Whofe high conceded venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Tbomfon's Sumner, 

3. To ripen. 

The root which continoeth ever in the earth, is 
ftili concodcd by the earth; and fruits and grains 
are half a year in conceding, whereas leaves are out 
and perfect in a month. ' Bacon. 

Conco'ction. n,f, [from concod.] Di- 

f eftion in the ftomach; maturation by 
eat 5 the acceleration of any thing to¬ 
wards purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concodion and a 
Ample maturation* Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The conftanteft notion of conccdion is, that it 
ftiould lignify the degrees of alteration of one body 
into another, from crudity to perfect concodion, 
which is the ultimity of that adtion or procefs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
He, though he knew not which foul fpake, 
Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 

Might thence a new conccdion take. 

And part far purer than he came. Donne. 

Conco'lour. adj. [concolor, Latin.] Of 
one colour ; without variety. 

In concolour animals, and fuch as are confined 
unto the fame colour, we meafure not their beauty 
thereby ; for if a . crow or blackbird grow white, 
we account it more pretty. Brown. 

Conco'mitancb. 7 n.f [from concorm - 
Cdnco'mitancy. j for,Lat.] Subftftence 
together with another thing. 

fecondary action fubfifteth not alone, but 
in Concomitance with the other 5 fo the noftfils arc 
ufet4| ior respiration and fmelling, but the prin¬ 
cipal ule it fmelling. Brown. 

To argue from a ConcomUaney to a caufality, 
is not infallibly condufive. Clanville's Sccpfls. 

CONC O' M IT ANT. adj. [concomitant , La¬ 
tin.] Conjoined with; concurrent with; 
coming and going with, as collateral, 
not caufatiye or confequential. 

1 he fpirit that furthered the ntesdhn or dila- 
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tstlon of bodies, and is ever concomitant with pore- 
lity and dnrnefs. Bacon. 

It has pleafed our wife Creator to annex to fe- 
veral objedls, as alfe to feveral of our thooghts, a 
concomitant pleafure 5 and that in feveral objects, 

v to- feveral degrees. 1 Locke . 

Con commit ant. n.f. Companions per- 
fon or thing collaterally connected. 

Thefe eftefts are, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the found, and not froVn tbe 
found. Bacon. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir ap¬ 
parent and only fen, in a journey of much adven¬ 
ture. Wotton. 

In confumptions, the preternatural concomitants , 
an uni verfal heat of the body, a tor mi nous diarrhea, 
and hot diftHlations, have all a corrofive quality. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The Other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
hcartednefs, or want of companion. SoutEs Sent. 

Horrour (talks around, 

Wild fearing, and his fad concomitant 

Defpsir, of abjeft look. Philips. 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatires 
and inve&ives were an eflential part of a Roman 
triumph. Addifom. 

And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 

Filthy concomitant of claret! Prior • 

Wliere antecedents, concomitants and confequents, 
eaufes and eft efts, figns and things fignified, fub- 
jedb and adjuncts, are necefearily connected with 
each other, we may infer. Watts. 

Concomitantly. adv. [from concomi¬ 
tant.] In company with others. Did. 

To Co nCo'mitate, *v. a. [concomitatus, 
Lat. ] To be collaterally conne&ed with 
any thing; to come and go with an¬ 
other. 

f This Ample bloody fpeftadon of the lungs, is 
differenced from that which concomitates a pleurify. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

CO'NCORD. n.f. [acme ordi a, Latin.] 

1. Agreement between perfons^r things ; 
fuitablenefs of one to another; peace; 
union; mutual kindnefs. 

Had 1 power, I (hould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the univerfal peace. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 

% Cor. vi. 15 . 

One ftall rife 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ft ate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d 

Over his brethren, and quite difpoflefs 

Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milton. 

Unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion; fuch as, to fct forth 
Great things by fmall, if, nature’s concord broke. 
Among the conftcllarions war were fj rung. Mi ton. 

Kind concord, heavenly burn ? whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vafe globe in one furrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world ! Ticket. 

2. A compaft. 

It appeaieth by the concord made between Henry 
and Roderick the Irifti king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony; confent of ionnds. 

The man who hath not muflek in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of fweet founds. 

Is fit for treafons. Shahfp. Merch. of Venice. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another, diftinft from regimen. 

Have thofe who have writ about dcdtnfions, 
concords , and fyntaxes, loft their labour l Loch. 

Conco'r dancb. n. f. [concordant ia, Lat.] 

1. Agreement. 

2. A book which fhews in how many texts 
of feripture any word occurs, 

I (hall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how 
you are to rule the city out of a concordance . 

South’s Sermons, Dedication. 
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80me of you turn over a concordance , and there, 
having the principal word. Introduce as much of 
the verfe as will ferve your turn. - Swift. 

An old concordance bound long fince. Swift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the 
three chief relations in fpeech. It is not 
now in ufe in this fenfe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the 
mafter read unto him the epitiles of Cicero. 

Afcbam's Scboclmfcr. 

Con co'r Da NT. adj . [concordats, Latin.] 
Agreeable ; agreeing; correfpondent ; 
harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant 
to their natures, profefltons, and arts, common¬ 
wealths woukhrife up of themfelves. 

—• Brown's Vulgar Errours • 

CoN co'r Date. n. f [concordat, Fr. concor - 
datum , Lat.] A compact; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynods in 
the Galtican church among the grievances of that 
con cordate, and as a mark of their flavery, fince lie 
reckons all convocations of the clergy in England 
to be ufelefs and dangerous f Swift, 

ConCo'rpor al. adj . [ from con corpora, 
Latin, to incorporate.] Of the fame 
body. Did. 

To Con co'r fo a at b. *v. a. [fromr** and 
corpus.] To unite in one mafs or fub- 
ftanccu * . 

When we concorporate the fign with the Hgn'fica- 
tion, we conjoin the word with the fpirit. 

Taylor's Worthy Com muni can*. 

To Conco'rporate. *v. n. [con and cor*> 
pus.] To unite into one body. 

Thus we cKaftife the god of wine 

With water that is feminine. 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleavefand « 

CoNCORPoa a'tion. n.f. [from concorpo- 
ratc.] Union in one mafs ; intimate 
mixture. Did . 

Co'ncoursb. n.f. [concurfus, Latin.] 

1. The confluence of many perfons or 
things to one pi.ice. 

Do all the nightly guards. 

The city’s watches, with the people’s fears. 

The concourfe of all good men, ftrike t ie: nothing ? 

B. n Jsnfn,. 

The coalition of the good frame of the univrrfc 
was not the product of chance, or fortuitous con- 
courfe of particles of matter. Hale's Orlg. of Mank. 

Vain is his force, and vainer Is his (kill, 

With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. 

Dryden's Fables. 

2. The perlons aflembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part. 
The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The point of junction or interfc&ion of 
two bodies. 

Sofoon as the upper glafe is laid upon the lower, 
fo at to touch it at one end, and to touch the dr up 
at the-other end, making with the lower glafs an 
angle of about ten or fifteen minutes j the drop 
will begin ta move towards the Concourfe of the 
glades, and will continue to move with an accele¬ 
rated motion, till it arrives at that ecncovrfi of the 
glades. Newton • 

Con cr.bma'tion. n. f [from concnmo , 
Lat. to burn together.] The a& of burn¬ 
ing many things together. Qid. 

Concrement, n. f [from concrtfco , 
Latin.] The mafs formed by concre¬ 
tion ; a collection of matter growing to¬ 
gether. 

There is the cohefion of the matter Into a mono 
loofe confiftency, like clay, and thereby it is pre¬ 
pared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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Conchs'scihc*. w. /. [from concrefce, 
Lat.} The aft or quality of growing by 
the union of ftparate particle a. 

Seeing it is neither a tub (la nee perfect, nor 
inchoare, how any other fubftancc fhould thence 
take ctMcrtfamce, hath not been taught. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the iVcrld. 

To CONCRE'TE* v. n. [ccncrtfco, Latin.] 
to coalefce into one mafs ; to grow by 
the union and coheiion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting 
with the cry ft alii ne r it equally diffufed throughout 
the body of it. ^ Woodward. 

When any faline liquor it evaporated to a cu¬ 
ticle, and let cool, the fait concretes in regular 
figure*) which argue* that the particles of the fait, 
before they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal 
diftancet, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of feme who died of the plague could 
not be made to concrete, by region of the putrefac¬ 
tion begun* Arbutbnot. 

To Con create, •o. m. To form by con¬ 
cretion ; to form by the coalition of 
Scattered particles. 

That there are in our ioferiour world divert 
bodies, that are cemented out of others, is beyond 
ail difpute: we fee it in the meteors. 

Halt i Origin of Mankind* 

Co'nCrete, adj . [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion; formed by coa¬ 
lition of feparate particles into one mafs. 

The firft concrete ft ate, or confident fur face, of 
the chaos, muft be of die fame figure as the laft 
liquid ftate. Burnt . 

2 . [In logick.] Not abftraft: applied to a 

fubjeft. 

A kind of mutual commutation there it, where¬ 
by thofe concrete names, God and man, when we 
fpeak of Chrift, do take interchangeably one an- 
. other's room ; fo that, for truth of fpeech, it 
fkilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
* hath created the world, and the fon of man by his 
death hath faved it ; or clfe that the fon of* man 
did create, and the fon of God died to favc, the 

world. hoc hr. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, 
do alfo cither exprefs, or imply, or refer to fome 
fubjeft to which it belongs ; at white, round, 
long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead : butjhefe 
are not alwiys noun adjectives in a grammatical 
lenfe ; for a knave, a fool, a pbilofopher, and 
many other concretes, are fubftantives, as well as 
knavery, folly, and philofophy, which are the ab- 
ftraft terms that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 

Co'nciIetf. i»./ A mafs formed hy con¬ 
cretion ; or, union of various parts ad¬ 
hering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a 
porous concrete, the proportion of void to body, an 
the texture of common air, will be (o much the 
greater. Bentley's Sermons. 

Concrb'tely. adv. [from concrete.] In 
a manner including the fubjeft with the 
predicate; not abilraftly. 

Sin, confidered not abftrafttdly for the mere aft 
of obliquity, bpt concretely, with fuch a fpecial 
dependence of "it upon the will as ferve* to render 
the agent guilty. Ncrru. 

Con create ness. n. f [from concrete,] 
Coagulation ; collection of fluids into a 
(olid mafs. Dia. 

CoKCaE^r ion. n , f , [from concrete.] 

l. The aft of concreting; coalition, 
a. The mafs formed by a coalition of fepa¬ 
rate particles. 

Some plants, upon the tojfof the fea, are fup- 
pofed to grow of fo mo concretion of dime from the 
w*3W> where Che it a ftirreth little. 

Bacon's Nature! Hifiort. 
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Heat, In general, doth pet refolte and atterru 
»w the juicts of a human body j for toogreat heat 
will produce concretions, Arbntbnu orAlmenti. 

Co # Nc rbt i vb. adj , [from concrete.] Hav¬ 
ing the jower to produce concretions; 
coagulative. 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not 
aferibe their induration to cold, but unto falinoui 
fpirit, or concretive juices. Brown's hulg. Err. 

Co n c r e't u r b. n. f. [from concrete.] A 
mafs formed by coagulation. 

Concu'bin age. *« f. [concubinage , Fr. 
concubinatuSf Lat.] The aft of living 
with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifiied with deeth by the ancient 
heathens s concubinage was permitted. Broom. 

CO'NCUBINE. n. f. [ concubina , Lat.] A 
woman kept in fornication ; a whore; a 
ftrumpet. 

1 know I am too mean to be your queen. 

And yet too good to be your concubine • 

Sbakejpeare's Henry VI. 

When his great friend was fuitor to him to 
pardon an offender, he denied him: afterwards, 
when a concubine of hit made the fame fuit, he 
granted it to her } and faid. Such fuits were to be 
granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caufed him to paint one of his concubines, 
Campafpc, who had the greateft fhare in his aft'ee- 
tion. Dryden. 

The wife, though a bright goddeft, thus gives 
place 

To mortal concubines of frefh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCUXCATE. t v. a. [concuho, La¬ 
tin.] To tread, or trample, under foot. 

Dia. 

Conculcaction, n. f [concuhatio, Lat. 

Trampling with the feet. Dia. 

Concu'piecence. is. f. [ concupifc/ntia, 
Latin.] Irregular delire ; libidinous 
wilh ; iuft ; lechery. 

We know even fecret concuf feence to be fin; 
and are made fearful to offend, though it be but 
in a wandering cogitation. Hooker. 

In our faces the evident figns 
Of foul concupifcence j whence evil (tore, 

Ev‘n fbame, the laft of evils. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate 
inclines one nation to concupifcence and fenfual 
pleasures, another to blood-thirftinefs s it would 
dlfcover great ignorance not to know, that a peo¬ 
ple has been overrun with recently invented vice. 

Bentley's Sermons, 

C ON CUTIS CENT. adj. [ concupifyns , 
Latin.] Libidinous; lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of roy chafte body 
To his concupifeent intemperate luft, 

Releafe my brother! Sbaktjp. Mcafure fir Mtaf. 

Concupisce'ntial* etdj. [from concu¬ 
pifeent.] Relating to concupifcence. DiB. 

Co NCUP i'sc i B L E, adj. [ cone up ifeihi lit, 
Lat.] Imprefling defire; eager; defir* 
ous; inclining to the purfuit or attain¬ 
ment of apy thing. 

The fchopls reduce all the paftions to thefe two 
heads, the concuf fib It and i ratable appetite. 

South's Sermons. 

To CONCUR, v. n. [ concurro , Latin.] 

1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hard¬ 
ly allow them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft 

concur. . 7 * mflt. 

2. To agree ; to join in one aftion, or opi¬ 
nion. 

A€ts which (hall be done by the greater part of 
my executors, fhall be as valid and effectual as if 
all my executors had concurred in the fame. 

Swift's Laft WdU 
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3. It has ivitb before thi perfon with whom 
one agrees. 

It it not evil firapty to concur with the heathens, 
either in opinion or aftion; and that conformity 
with them is only then a difgrace, when we follow 
them in that they do amifs, or generally in that 
they do without reafon. Hooker. 

4* It has to before the efFeft to which one 
contributes. 

Their affcftions were known to concur to the mod 
defperate counfeis. Clarendon. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general ufe. Pope. 

5. To be united with; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profef- 
fion, concurring with a bad life, is only to deny 
Chrift with a greater folemnity* South. 

_ Tcftimony is the argument 5 and/if fair proba¬ 
bilities of reafon concur with it, this argument bath 
alt the ftrength it can have. ‘Tilbtfon. 

6 . To contribute to one common event 
with joint power. 

When outward caufet concur, the idle are fooneft 
feised by this infeftion. Collier on tbt Spleen. 

Concurrence. 7 + rc , 

Concurrency. }*> concur.] 

1. Union; aftociation; conjunftion. 

We have no other roeafure but our own ideas, 
with the concurrence of other probable rcafons, to 
perfuadeus. _ _ ^ Locke. 

2. Agreement; aft of joining in any de- 
fign, or meafures. 

I'heir concurrence in perfuafion. about foroe mea- 
ferial points belonging to the fame polity, it not 
ft range. Hooker , Preface • 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be 
Imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 

Clartndon. 

T arquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal 
concurrence of nobles and people. 

Swift on the DiJJent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Combination of many agents or cir- 

cumftances. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of things. 

Crmjbaw. 

He views our behaviour in every concurrence -of 
affairs, and fees us engage in all the pofiibilities of 
aftion. Addii 

4. Afliflance; help. 

From thefe fublime images wecolleft the great- 
nefs of the work, and the neceflity of the divine 
concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right; equal claim. 

A bifhop might have officers, if there was e con¬ 
currency of jurifdiftiop between him and the arch¬ 
deacon. Aylifft, 

Concu'rrin.t. adj. [from concur.] 

I. Afting in conjunftion; agreeing in the 
fame aft ; contributing to the fame 
event; concomitant in agency. 

1 join with thefe laws the pcrfonal prefence of 
the king's fon, as a concurrent caufe of this refor- 
.mation. Davies on Ireland. 

For, without the concurrent confent of all thefe 
three parts of the legillature, no fuch law is or can 
be made. Hale. 

This foie vital faculty la not fufficient to exter¬ 
minate noxious humours to the periphery, unlefa 
the animal faculty be concurrent with it, to fupply 
the fibres wilh animal fpirits. Harvey• 

All combin'd 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind r 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire) 

For ftill our kindred fouls had one defire. 

Dryden'» Fables• 

z. Conjoined ; aflociatc ; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent 
echo and the iterant^ but the quicknefs or Hownefs 
of the return. Bacon. 

Concurrent. »./. [fromtawww.] That 

which concurs; a contributory caufe. 

To 
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Tb til affair* of importance there ire three lie. 
Ceflinr concurrent)) 'without which they can ncvei 
be &/pitched$ time, ioduftry, and Acuities. 

_ _ Decay of Piety, 

CONCESSION. n.f \concuJJioj Lar.] 

1. The aft of fliak^g; agitation ; treme- 
faftion. 

It is believed that gr-at ringing of bells, in po¬ 
pulous cities hath cufipated peftilent air ; whith 
n*ay be from the corcvjjion of the air. 

Batin s Natural Hjfhry. 
The ftrong ccncvjjicn on the heaving t'-dc 
Roll’d ba^k the \tifel to the i(land’s fide. 

Pope's Odfjpy. 

2. The ftate of being (haken. 

There want not ioftances of filch an univerfal 
concujfum of the whole globe, a* mult need* imply 
an agitation of the whole abyfs. 

,, TVxehvanT s Natural H'ftorj. 

Concv ssi vg. adj . [ccncufus, Lat.] Hav¬ 
ing the power or quality of (baking. 

^ 0 CONDE MN. *v. a, [ condemns , Latin, j 

1. To find guilty; to doom to punish¬ 
ment : contrary to abfolvc . 

My confcience hath a thou land feveral tongue*. 
And ev’ry tongue bring* in. a fev’ral tale, 
Aadev’ry tale condemns me for i villain. 

Sbakefptarts Richard III. 
Js he f und guilty ? 

—Yea, truly, is he, and condemn'd upys ’t. 

Sbakcfpeart's Henry VIII. 
Confidered a* a judge, it condemns where it ought 
to abfoUr, and pronounce* absolution where it 
ought to condemn. Fulda's Sent, ns. 

2. It has to before the puniftunent. 

The fon of man lhall be betrayed unto the 
(bribes, and they (hall condemn him to death. 

Mart. xx. i$. 

3. To ceniure j to blame ; to declare cri¬ 
minal : contrary to approve* 

Who then Shall blame 
Hi* pefter’d fenfet to recoil and ftart. 

When all that is within him docs condemn 
Itfrif for bcing-there f Sbakejpeare's Macbeth. 
The poet, who ftouclhed in the (cene, is con- 
- demned in the naeile. Dry den's A!neid , Preface. 

He who was (6 unjuft as to do hi* bother an 
injury, mil fcarce be fo juft as to condemn himfelf 

for tu Luke. 

They who approve my condud in this particular, 
are much more numerous than thole who condom 

lt ' r SpeBatir, 

4. To fine. 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jera- 
falem, and condemned tire land in an hundred ra- 
!enh of filver. a Chronicles. 

5. To ihew guilt by contrail. 

The righteous that it dead Audi condemn the un- 
godly which arc living. TVfdom, iv. 16. 

Condi unable. adj. [from condemn. 1 
Elameable; culpable. 

# cwnmands to deface the print of a cauldron 

in alhe* ; which ftriftJy to obferve, were condemn - 
nbU fuperftition. Brtnv „ m 

CowDanwA tion. n.f. {condemnation La¬ 
tin.] The (entence by which any one is 
doomed to punifliment; the aft of con¬ 
demning ; the date of being condemned. 

Them is therefore now no condemnation to them, 
p , Romans, vis*. 

Lokdb m n a tor y. adj. [from condemn .] 

raffing a fentence of condemnation, or 
of cenfure. 

• **?* the firft condemnatory fentence, 

it like the incendiary in a popular tumc.lt, who 

« chargeable with ah thofc diforders to which he 

gave rife. ’ Government of the *Tenrue. 

Conde MWBI. n.f [from condemn .] A 
blamer; a cenfurer ; a cenfor. 

Some few are the only refufcr* and condemned of 
this cathohek praOicc. Taylors TVonby Commun. 
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D E#M 4A B * cottdenfate. ] 

That which is capable of condeniatfon ; 
that which can. be drawn or comprefied 
into a narrower compafs. 

This agent meets with rclttfance in the move- 
able^; and no: being in the utmofr extremity of 
dennty, but conderfaBleyct further, every refinance 
works fomethmg upui\ the mover to condcnfe it. 

— 0 , Digby on the Soul. 

y^Londe ns ate. *v. a. [ ccndenfo, Latin. ] 

To condenfe; to make thicker. 

To Co n db n5 a T£. <y, n. To grew thicker. 

Conde nsate.^'. [condtnfatus , Latin.] 

Made thick; condenfed ; comprefied in¬ 
to lefs fpace. 

Water by nature la white; yea, thickened or 
condenjate, molt white, as it appeareth by the hail 
and foow. Peacham. 

Condensa TION. n.f [fro mconden/ate.] 
The aft of thickening any body, or 
making it more grofs and weighty: op- 
pofite to rarefaction. 

If by natural argument* it may be proved, that 
water, ±>y . condcnjdtun, may become earth; the 
fame reafon teacheth, that earth, rarefied, may 
become water. RaUigb't Hftory , 

By water-glafies the account was not regular; 
tor, from attenuation-and tondenfation, the hours 
were fharter in hot weather than in cold. 

tu e * . Brcnvv ' s VulgarErroors. 

The fupply of its mo,(hire is by rains and fnow, 

and dews and condtnfathn of vapours, and perhaps 

by ruhteiraneourpaffage*. Ben tics. 

To CONDET/SE. <V. a. {condenfo, Latin.] 

I o make any body more thick, clofe, 
and weighty; to drive or attraft the 

P a «»cfany body nearer to each other; 
to mfpiflate: oppofed to rarefy . 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he mufi needs, as 

the fun, rsife many envious exhalations s which, 

condenfed by a popular odium, were capablo to 

Cloud the bnghteft merit. King Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while feme con- 
denfe 

Their liquid fiore, and foroe in cells difpenfe. 

Such denfe and folid ftrata arte^h^p^?^ 
the fu.face of the earth, and collett and condcnfe it 
a&Z* , Woodward. 

to Londe nsb. v. n. To grow clofe and 

weighty; to withdraw its parts into a 
narrow compafs. 

1 be water falling from the npper parts of the 
cave,.does prvfently there condenfe into little ftnnes. 

., Boyle t Scept . Cbym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and 
coaiefoe into fmall parcels, become firft of that 
bignefs whereby azure mu ft be reflected, before 
they can conftitute other colours. Newton's Op ticks. 

Lon dense, adj. [from the verb.] Thick; 

denfe; condenfated; dole; mafiy* 
weighty. - 7 

. _ ... Thc y colour, (hape, and fixe 

Allume, as likes them beft, condenfe or rare. Milt. 

They might be feparated without confociating 
into the huge condcnfe bodies of planets. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Condense*. [from condetfe. ] A 
ftrong metalline velTel, wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a fyringe faftened 

0 ther «°- Quincy. 

Conde ksity. n.f. [from condenfe. J The 

flate of being condenfed; coDdenfatioi ; 
denfenefs; denfity. 

Co nous, n.f [ conduire , French.] 

S a Ch V ftaod upon P*' aC€s near the fca 

C ° c 0f hcrrin « to make figns 

to the filbert which way the (hole paffeth, which 

may setter appear to fucb u ftand upon fomc high 
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; J>y a kind of blue colour that tha firft'caufctb 

in the water, chan to tbofe in the fhips. Thcfe be 
like wile called burn, by likelihood of the French 
buyer , extlamart , and balkcr*. Cowell 

To CONDESCEND .. [condefSe. 

It. from ccndef endo t Latirt.J 
1. To depart from the priviJtgey of fupe- 
nenty by a voluntary fubmihion j so 
link willingly to equal terms with infe- 
«°urs ; to tooth by tamiliarity. 

This method carries a v ry humble and cw.de- 
Jcer.d,r. Z air, when he that it.fl.utts feeras to be the 

, t""- r . Warn, 

z. To confent to do more than mere iuftice 
can require. 

. _ Spain’* mighty monarch. 

In gracious clemency does condtfccnd , 

On thcfe conditions^ to become your friend# 

tt ^ . . By den's Indian Emperor* 
He drd not primarily intend to appoint this way 5 

but ccndfunded to if, as accommodate to their pre- 

lent itate. erv/ tC 

. Toftoop ; to bend; to yield; to fob- 
tnu ; to become fubj'eft. * 

Can they think me fo broken, fo debas’d. 

With corporal fervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condejcend to fuch ablui J commands? Miltcn. 

r\-r . 0r ^ a ^ m y rcfolution % 

Difarm itfclf. nor condefcend to parly 

Wi th foolt/h hopes. Dtanf, Sophy. 

OK D ES C E N D E « C E . n.f [ccndefcthd/nZ, 

riench.] Voluntary fubmiffion to a (late 
of equality with inferiours. 
ondescb ndincly. adv. [from conde. 
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We cedefendirg/y made Luther’s works umpires 
m the controverfy. A „ t 

Condesce ns ion. n .f [from condefccndA 
‘ <j! . ur f ar y humiliation; defeeut from fu- 
penonty; voluutary fubmiGon to equa¬ 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbid* pridr, and imbition, and vain dory: 
«nd comminds humility, and modefty, and conde I 
JcenjKn to others. TWolfoa. 

»hfd. Ut “ fjr a ? d ! C ‘” ul ‘f cn f"> !a “n happy quality, 
which never fails to make it* way inm the good 

opinion, end into the very h.art; and allays the 

envy which always attends a high ftetion. ’ 

Raphael, amidll his tendernefs, /hew?fuSadigI 

mty cn JeLenf m in -.11 his behaviour, as 
fuitabl. to a/uperioor nuture. W" 

CoNDascE ns.ve adj. [from condtfcend.’X 

Courteous; willing to treat with infe- 

nours on equal terms ; not haughty ; 
not arrogant. ° 7 

GI ^* ad J' [ condignus , Latin. ] 
Worthy of a perfon; fuitable; deferv- 
cd; merited : it is always ufed of fom«. 
thing deferved by crimes. 

Unlcls it were a bloody murthercr, 

I never gave them condign punilhmenc. 

f. r , ... Sbakefpeore's Henri VJ, 

br 157 T fricnd » he would have 

hasfavedhim. Abutbnot. ^ 

C°NDr ONNESS. n.f [from condign,] Suit - 
ablenefs; agreeablenefs to deferts. Di&. 
Condi only. ad<v* [from condign*] De- 
fervedly; according to merit. Dia. 

CO Q N 1 V E N {nndimentum, Latin.] 
beafoning; (auce ; that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radifti and the like, they are for condi» 
mf Vl % and l l ? ot for nourilhment. Bacon's Nat. Hi/}. 

Many thing* are fwaliowcd by animals rather for 
condiment^ guft, or medicament, than any fubftan- 
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Condisci'ple. n.f* [condijcipuhts * Lat.] 

A fchoolfellow. 

To CO'NDITE. v. «. [condio* Lat.] To 
pickle; to preferve by falts or aroma- 
ticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, 
in the coaditiag of pears, quinces, end the like. 

Crew's Muferum. 
The tnoft innocent of them ere but like ow- 

dited or pickled rouftirooms, which, carefully cor- 
reded, may be harmlefs, but can never do good. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Hey. 

Co'nditcmbkt. n.f. [from condite.] A 
compofition of conferves, powders, and 
fpices, in the form of an elettuary. DtH. 
CONDTTION. n.f [ condition , Fr. condi¬ 
tio* Lat.] 

I. Quality ; that by which any thing is 
( denominated good or bad. 

A rage, whofc heat hath this cendithx* 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 

Sbakefprare's King John. 

а. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells, the 
element thews, to him as to me s all bis fenfes have 
but h urn an condition*. ShpkeJtejre. 

It feemed to ui a condition and property of Divine 
Powers and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to 
others. Bacon. 

They will be able to confcrve their properties 
unchanged in pa fling through fcveral mediums; 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 

Nesuton's Opticks. 

, Natural qnality of the mind; temper; 

temperament; complexion. 

The child taketh moft of his nature of the 
mother, befides fpeech, manners, and inclination, 
which are agreeable to the conditions of their mo¬ 
thers. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

The beft and fiundeft of his time hath been but 
ralh : now muft we look, from his age, to receive 
not alone the imperfections of long engrafted con¬ 
ditions , but the unruly waywardnefs that infirm and 
cholerick years bring with them. Shake/peare. 

. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, 
honefl, adventurous, liberal, merciful, loving, and 
faithful; that is, giving thefe inclinations: and 
therefore tbofe ancient kings, beautified with thefe 
conditions* might be called thereafter Jupiter. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World* 
Socrates efpoufed Xantippeonly for her extreme 
111 conditions* above all of that fex. South* 

, State; external clrc urn (lances. 

To us all. 

That feel the bruifes of the days before. 

And fufi'er the condition of thefe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our humours. Shake/peare't Henry IV. 

It was not agreeable unto the condition of Para. 
d*fe, and Bate of innocence. Brown's Vulg. Err* 
Eflimate the greatnefs of this mercy by 3 *e con¬ 
dition it finds the finner in, when God vouchfafcs 
it to them. South's Sermons* 

Did we perfectly know the ftate of our own con¬ 
dition* and what was moft proper for us, we might 
have resfon to conclude our prayers not heard, if 
not anfwcred. Wake's Preparation* 

This is* a principle adapted to every paflion and 
faculty of Our nature, to every ftate and condition 
St our life. Rogers* 

Some defpondlng people take the kingdom to be 
in no condition of encouraging fo numerous a breed 
of beggars. Swift* 

Condition* clrcnmftance, is not the thing; 

Bllfs is the feme in fubjeft as in king. 

Pope's Ejfay on Man* 

б . Rank. 

I am, iA my erudition* 

A prince, Miranda. Sbakefp* TcmprJI* 

The king hirufclf met with many entertain- 
nests, at the chance of particular men, which had 
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been rtrely pra&ifed till then by the per font of the 

beft condition. Clarendon 

7. Stipulation; terms of compaft. 

Conditt*o ! 

What condition can a treaty find 
I’ th* part that ia at mercy * Sbakefp* Coriolanus. 

I yield upon conditions*— Wc give none 
To traitors s ftrike him down. B* JonJon's Catiliu .. 

He could not defend it above ten days, and muft 
then fubroit to the woi ft conditions the rebels were 

like to grant to hU per (on, and to bis religion. 

Clarendon. 

Many are apt to believe semifium of fins, but 
they believe it without the condition of repentance. 

Taylor. 

Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions* fuch as we are pleas'd to give. Waller . 

Make our conditions with yon captive king.— 
Secure me but my folitary cell; 

*Tis all I alk him. Drjden'% Don Sebajlian* 

8. The writing in which the terms of agree¬ 
ment arc comprifed; com pad ; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there 
Your fingle bond ; and in a merry fport. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

In fuch a place, fuch furo or funi* as are 
Exprefs'd in the condition* let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shake/peare's Merchant of Venice* 

To Condition. *u* n . [from the npun.] 
To make terms; to ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that 
Saturn Should put to death all his male children. 

Raleigh*s Hiftory. 

Small towns, which ftand ft iff till great (hot 
Enforce them, by war's law condition not. Donne* 
*Tis one thing, I muft confeft, to condition for a 
good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 

L'Eftrangt* 

Cond \r ionai. adj* [from condition .] 
i. By way of fiipulation; not abfolute; 
made with limitations; granted on par¬ 
ticular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs commandment, 
for the eftedt his conditional promife; fo that, with¬ 
out obedience to the one, there is of the other no 
aflurance. Hoofer. 

Many feriptures, though as to their formal terms 
they are abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are con¬ 
ditional* South. 

This ftridt neceflity they Ample call; 

Another fort there is conditional• Dryden's Tables* 

2* [In grammar and logick.] Expreffing 
feme condition or fuppofition. 

ConoTtional. n.f. [from theadjc&ive.] 
A limitation. A word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were fure that young man-were 
king Edward's fon, he would never bear arms agatnft 
him. This cafe feems hard, both in refpedt of the 
conditional\ and in refpedt of the other words. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Conditiona'lity. n* f. [from condi¬ 
tional.'] The quality of being condi¬ 
tional ; limitation by certain terms. 

And as this clear propofal of the promifes ma> 
infpirit our endeavours, fo is the conditionality moft 
efficacious to neccflitate and engage them. 

Decay of Piety* 

Condi'tionally. ad*v* [from condi¬ 
tional.] With certain limitations; on 
particular terms; on certain ftipulations. 

I here entail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heir* for ever; 
Conditionally* that here thou take an oath 
To ceafe this civil war. Shake/peare's Henry VI. 

A falfe apprehenfion underftands that pofitively, 
which was but conditionally exprefled. 

Brown ! Vulgar Errouri. 
We fee large preferment* tendered to him, but 
conditionally* upon hi* doing wicked offices: con¬ 
ference (hall here, according to its office, interpofe 
and proteft. South* 
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CoNDi'riONARY. adj* [from condition.] 

Stipulated. 

Would Cod in mercy difpenfe with it as a corn- 
dbkmarj* yet we could not be happy without it, as 
a natural qualification for heaven. Norris . 

To Con di'tiOn ate. v* a* [from condi - 
tion.] To qualify; to regulate. 

That ivy erifeth but where it may be fupported, 
we cannot aferibe the fame unto any feiencc there¬ 
in, which fufpends and conditbnates its eruption. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

Condi'tionate. adj . [from tne verb.] 
EAablifhcd on certain terms or condi¬ 
tions. 

That which is roiftaken to be particular and 
abfolute, duly under flood, is general, but reads- 
thnate ; and belongs to none who /halt not perform 
the condition. Hammond* 

Conditioned, adj. [from condition .] 
Having qualities or properties good or 
bad. 

The deareft friend to me, the tin deft man. 

The heft condition'd* Sbakefp* Mercb* of Venice* 

To CONDO'LE. *v* n* [condo feo, Lat.] 
To lament with thofe that are in mil- 
fortune ; to exprefs concern for the mi- 
ferics of others. It has with before the 
perfon for whole misfortune we profefs 
grief. It is oppofed to congratulate • 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather 
th an condole with you • Temple. 

I congratulate with the beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and muft condole with us poor 
mortals, who are rendered incapable of paying 
our refpedts. Addifca* 

T 9 Con do'le. <u* a* To bewail with an¬ 
other. 

1 come not, Sampfon, to condole thy chance. 

As thefe perhaps ; yet wi(h it had not been. 
Though tor no friendly intent. Milton s Agencies. 

Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her fate 
delivery, and afterwards condole her mifearriage ? 

Dryden. 

Con do'le me nt. n* f* [from condole ,] 
Gri f; forrow; mourning. 

To perfevere 

In obftinate esndolement* is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbomefs, unmanly grief. 

Shake/peare's Hamkf* 

Con do'le n c e . n.f* [condolence* Fr.] The 
expreffion of grief for the for row a of 
another; the civilities and meflages of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excufe this digreflion, due by 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren. Arbuthm 

Condo'ler. n.f* [from condole*] One 
that joins in lamentation for the misfor¬ 
tunes of another. 

Condonation, n* f* [condcnatio* Lat.] 
A pardoning ; a forgiving. Dill. 

To CONDU'CE. v. n. [conduco* Lat.] To 
promote an end; to contribute; to lerve 
to (bme purpofc : followed by to. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and 
then laying it abroad, fceraeth Co conduct to make 
it (bine. Bacon • 

The means and preparations that may conduce 
unto the enterprise. Bacon's Holy War • 

Every man does love or hate things, according 
as he apprehends them to conduce to this end, or to 
contradict it. Tillotfcn* 

They may conduce to farther discoveries for com¬ 
pleting the theory of light. Newton. 

To Conduce. *v* a. To conduct; to 

accompany, in order to (hew the way. 

In this fenfe I have only found it in the 
following paflage. 

He was lent to conduct hither the princefs Hen¬ 
rietta Maria. Wot ton* 
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CoNDt/ci ble. adj* [condudbilis, Latin.J 
Having the power of conducing; hav¬ 
ing a tendency to promote or forward: 
with to. 

*To both 9 the m«L«jn which is moft propitious 
tnAcondvciblc, it air. Baton'* Natural Hifiory. 

Tnofe motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the conducib/es thereunto, are wifely and ad¬ 
mirably ordered and contemporated by the re&or 
of all things. Hair. 

None of the fir magnetics! experiments are fuffi- 
cient for a perpetual motion, though tbofc kind of 
qualities feera moft condu.ibie unto it. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magirk. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined u* a reafonable fer- 
vice: all his laves are in themfclvcs coo double go 
the temporal iatcreft of them that obferve them. 

'B entity. 

Cok du'ci bleness. n. f. [from conduct- 
tie.] The quality of contributing to any 
end. D/A 

Condu'civi. adj. [from conduce. ] That 
which may contribute; having the power 
. of forwarding or promoting: with to. 

An aftion, however conducive to the good of 
our country, will be reprefented as prejudicial to 

Addifon's Freeholder. 
Thofe proportions of the good things of this life, 
which are moft confident with the intereils of the 
foul, are alio moft conducive to our prefent felicity. 

Condu'civehess. n.f. [from conducive.] 
The quality of conducing. 

I mention fomc examples ofthe conductvemfi of 
the fmallnefs of a body's parts to its ft uidity. Boyle . 

CONDUCT, n. f [ conduit. Ft. con and 
du 8 us, Lat.] 

i. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the cenduH and mansge of ac- 
tionsy embrace more than they can hold, ltir more 
than they can quiet, and fly to the end without 
confideration of the means. Bacon. 

How void «f reafon are our hopes and fears! 
What in the cmdufft of our life appears 
So well drfign’d, fo luckily begun. 

But when we have our wiflj, we wifh undone ? 

. _ Dryden't Juvenal. 

а. The a£l of leading troops; the duty of 
a general. 

Conduit of armies is a prince** art. Waller. 

. Convoy; efcorte; guard. 

His majefty, 

Tend’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This conduit to convey me to the Tower. 

Sbakefpeare'% Richard III. 

^ *** aft*acted to afk the king footmen and 
horfemen, and conduit for fafeguard again ft out 

. I EJdrau 

The act of convoying or guarding. 

Some three or four of you. 

Go, give him courteous conduit to this place. 

Sbakefpeare. 

A warrant by which a convoy is ap¬ 
pointed, or fafety is allured. 

б . Exa& behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard tor reputation is not quite 
laid afiJe, it is fo low, that very few think virtue 
and conduit of abfolute ntceflity for preferring it. 

f Swift. 

* 0 Condo ct. <v. a. [ conduire , French.] 

1. To lead; to dired; to accompany, in 
order to ihew the way. 

I /kail ftrait conduit you to a hill fide, where J 
will point you out the right path. 

. Milton on Education. 

O may thy pow'r, propitious ftill to me. 

Conduct my fteps to find the fatal tree. 

In this deep foitft! Dry don't JEnud. 

a. To ulher, and to attend in civility. 

Fray receive them nobly, and conduit them 
lata our prriencet Sbakefptart’* 1 ferny VIII. 
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Afcamus bids them be conduced in. 

Dryden * JR. neid. 

3 * To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 

4* To head an army; to lead and order 
troops. 

Con du cti^tious. adj. [conduttitius, La¬ 
tin.] Hired; employed for wages. 

The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual 
curates, but intirely conduditious, and removable at 
pieafure- Ayliffe. 

Con du ctor« n.f. [from conduit.] , 

1. A leader; one who (hews another the 
way by accompanying him. 

Shame of change, and tear of future ill 5 
And zeal, the blind ccndudar of the will. Dryden. 

2. A chief 1 ; a general. 

Who is i onduchr of -his people ?— 

As *tis faid, the bafta.d fon of Glo'fter. 

Sbakefpeare's King Fear. 

3. A manager; a direftor. 

It he did not intirely project the union and 
regency, none will deny him to have been the chief 
condudor in both. Addtion. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the blad¬ 

der, to direfi the knife in cutting for 
the ftone. Quincy. 

CONDUCTRESS, n.f. [from amduQ.] A 
1 woman that dirc£U; dire&refs. 
Co'nduit. n.f. [ conduit, French.] 

1 . A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 
waters; an aqueduft. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the well hgad from whence It firft doth 

fpring* Davies. 

Th s face of mine is hid 
In fap cortfumlng winter's drizzled fnow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shah. 

God is the fountain of honour ; and the con¬ 
duit, by which he convey* it to the fons of men, 
are virtuous and generous practices. South. 

Thefe organs are the nerves which are the con¬ 
duits to convey them from without to their au¬ 
dience in the brain. Locke. 

Wife nature likewife, they fuppofc. 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior. 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run 
nothing but claret wine* Sbakeware's Henry VI. 

Conduplica'tion. n. /. [ conduplicatio , 
Latin.] A doubling; a duplicate. 

Cone, n.f [v&bO*. Tfi f 3 dasc uv\\&* 

die.] A Iblid body, of which 

the bafe is a circle, and which ends 
in a point. 

Co'ney. See Cony. 

^ CONFA BULAl E. v. n. [confabulo, 
Lat.] To talk eafily or carelefsly toge- 
^ ther; to chat; to prattle. 

CoNFABt/hA TION. n. f. [confabula tic , 
Lat.] Eafy converfatiou; cheerful anj 
carelefs talk. 

Con fa bula’tory. adj. [from confabu¬ 
late.] Belonging to talk or prattle. 
Confarrea tiok. n. f \confarreatio , 
Lat. from far, com.]. The fblemniza- 
tion of marriage by eating bread toge¬ 
ther. 

By the ancient laws of Romufct, the wife was 
by confaerratic* joined to the hu&and. * l 

Aybfje.s Parer peri. 

¥0 CONFECT. *v. a. [amfettus, Latin.] 
To make up into fweetmeats; to pre¬ 
serve with fugar. It feems now corrupted 
into .comfit., 

Co'nfeot. n. f. [from the verb.) A 

fwecttneat* ... Dii- :t | 
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At fupper eat a pippin roafted, and fweetened 
with fugar of rofes and carraway conftlh. 

f Harvey on Confumptions • 

Confb'ction. n.f. [ confc&io , Latin.] 

1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, 
with fugar; a fweetmeat. 

Haft thou not learn'd me to prelerve ? yea fo. 
That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my confelhonsf - Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

'I hey have in Turky and the Eaft cerrain con- 
! fefthrs , which they call fervets, which are like to 
candied conferves, and are made of fugar and le- 
DK,r - s » Baton's Natural Hijiory. 

He faw him devour fi/h and flefh, fwaUow winea 
and fpiccs, cenfedions and fruits of number lets 
Tweets and flavours. Ada if on. 

2. An afTemblage of different ingredients ; 
a compofition; a mixture. 

Ot beft things then, what world fhajl yield con* 

- ftliicn 

To liken her ? Sbakefpeare. 

There will be a new conpdion of mould, which 
perhaps will alter the feed. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Co nfe'ctionary. n.f. [from confe&ion.] 
One whofe trade is to make fweetmeats. 

Myfelf, 

Who had the world as my confedionary. 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of 
men 

At duty, more than l could frame employments. 

. Sbakefpeare . 

Confectioner, n.f [from confe&icn .] 
One whofe trade is to make confections 
or fweetmeats. 

Nature** eonfidiontr, the bee, 

Whofe fuckers are inoift alchimy. 

The ftill of his refining mold 
M inting the ga rden into gold. Chav eland. 

Confedmers make much ufe of whites of eggs. 

Beyle. 

Con feeder ac y. n.f [confederation, Fr- 
feedus, Latin.] A league ; a contract by 
which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to fupport each other; union; 

. engagement; federal compact. 

What confederacy have you with the traitors ? 

Sbakefpeare's King Dear. 
Judas fi*nt them to Xomc, to make a league of 
amity and confederacy with them. 1 Macc . v»k 1 7. 

Virgil has a* whole confederacy againft him, and 
I muft endeavour to defend him. Dry dm. 

The friendships of the world are oft 
Co/federacks in vice, or leagues of pleasure. Addifon. 

An avaricious man in office is in confederacy 
with the whole clan of his diftrifl, or depend¬ 
ence; which, in modern terms of art, is called 
to live and let live- Swift. 

CONFEDERATE. <v. a . [confederer, 
French.] To join in a league; to unite ; 
to ally. 

They were confederated with Charles's enemy. 

KnolUs. 

With thefe the Piercies them confederate , 

And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 

T’o Cokfede'rate, <v. n. To league; to 
unite in a league. 

By words men come to know one hnotheT'a 
minds j by thtffe they covenant rind confederate. 

South. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the fi¬ 
eri ft ce it offered. After bury. 

Con PE derate, adj. [from the verb.] 
United in league. * 

For they hayo confuted together with one con- 
fent; they arc confederate againft thee. 

Pfalm Ixxxiii, e. 

Alt the fwords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

CouId nut have madc this peace. SBak. Corhfanuu 
While the mind of man looketh upon fecond 
—ufef featured, it may fometimci reft in than, 
d go no fartbsr j but when it bcholdeth the 

chain 
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Chain of them confederate nnd linked together, it 
muft need fly to providence and deity. Bat**. 

Oh race cemfed'rate into crimes, that prove 

Triumphant o'er th* elnded rage of Jove! 

Pope's Statins. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be confidered 
which party has the deepeji dwic In the quarrel. 

Swift. 

Confe'deratb. n.f. [from the verb.] 
One who engages to fupport another; 
an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 

Sbahfpeare's Richard III. 

We ftill have frefli recruits in ftore, 

If our confederates can afford us more. 

Dry den's JEtmd. 

Confederation. n. ft {confederation, 
French.] League; compaft of mntual 
fupport; alliance. 

The three princes enter into fome ftrift league 

and confederation amon&ft themfclves. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Nor can thole confederations or defigns be durable, 
when fubje&s make bankrupcof their allegiance* 

King Charles* 

To CONFETL *v. if. \confero , Lat. con¬ 
feree 9 French.] To difeourfe with ano¬ 
ther upon a Hated fubjeft ; to ventilate 
any queftion by oral difeuffion ; to con- 
verfe folemnly; to talk gravely toge¬ 
ther ; to compare fentiments. 

You will hear us confer of this, and by an auri¬ 
cular aiTuranee have your fatisfaftion. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear . 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exa& man; and therefore, if 
a man write little, he had need have a great me¬ 
mory i if he confer little, he had need have a pre- 

. lent wit | and, Ijf he read little, he had need bate 

fi nish cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. 

Bacon. 

When they had commanded them to go afide out 

» ©f the council, they conferred among themfelves. 

A&h Iv. 15. 

He was thought to confer with the Lord Cole- 
jttper upon the fubjeft 5 but had fome particular 
thoughts, upon wh^h he then conferred with no¬ 
body. Clarendon. 

The Chriftian princefe in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers j 
Whom with fuch eloquence Ihc does perfuade, 

That they are captives to her rations made* 

Drydens ‘Tyrannic Love* 

To ConFE^R. a* 

j. To compare; to examine by companion 
with other things of the fame kind. 

The wot da in the eighth verfc, conferred, with 
the fame words in the twentieth, make it manifeft. 

Raleigh. 

If we confer thefc obfervations with others of the 
like nature, we may find caufe to rectify the gene¬ 
ral opinion. # Boyle. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing their 
works together, found thofe that went before tran- 
feribed by thofe that followed. Br&wn. 

a. To give; to bellow: with on before 
him who receives the gift. 

Reft to the limbs, and quiet 1 confer 
Cn troubled minds. JVaHer. 

The conferring this honour upon him would in- 
create the credit He had. Clarendon. 

Coronation to'a king, confers no royal authority 

.pen him. , , 

There is not the toft intimation tn fenptun* 

©f this privilege conferred Upon die Roman chnrch. 

* nilotfon . 

Thou emferreft the benefits, and he receives 
them x the firft produce# love, and the lait ingra¬ 
titude. Arbutbnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

3. To contribute; to conduce: with to. 

The dofenefs and comp aft nets of the parts 
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refting together, doth much confer to the fbength 
of the union. GLtmviUe • 

Conference, n.f [ conference , French.] 

1. The ad of convening on ferious fub- 
jefts ; formal difeourfe ; oral difenffion 
of any queftion. 

I fliail grow ficilful In country matter*, If I have 
often conference with your fervanr. Sidney. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately seal 
and piety moveth to be ir.ftTuftor# of others by 
conference ; fome time of them it is taught, whom 
the church hath called to tbs public, either reading 
thereof, or interpreting. H J-er. 

What pafiion hangs thefc weights upon my 
tongue! 

I cannot fpeak to her ; yet flie urg’d conference . 

Sbai<fpeare • 

2. An appointed meeting for difetiffing 
fome point by perlonal debate. 

3. Companion ; examination of different 
things by comparifon of each with other. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and fur¬ 
therances, which feriptures, councils, laws, and 
tAe mutual conference of all men's colkftions and 
obtervations, may afford. Hooker. 

The conference of thefe two places, containing fo 
excellent a piece of learning as this, exprefied by 
fo worthy a wit as Tully’s was, muft needs bring 
on plea fur e to him that maketh true account of 
learning. * Afcbam's Schoohmafter. 

Confe'rrer. n.f. [from confer.] 

1. He that converfes. , 

2. He that bellows. 

To CONFE'SS. w. a. [ confejfer , Fr. con- 
fittor , confejfum , Latin.] , 

1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a 
failure. 

He doth In fome fort confefs it.—If it he r««q 
ftjjcd, it is not redreffed. 

Sbakefpeare't Merry Winns of Windfer. 
Human faults with human grief confefs ) 

’Tis thou art^ chang’d. Prior • 

2. It has of before the thing confeffed, 
when it is ufed reciprocally. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin ; 

For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception. 

Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

To difclofe the Hate of the conference 
to the prieft, in order to repentance and 
pardon. 

If our fin he only againft God, yet to confefs it 
to his miuifter may be of good ufc. 

Wake's Preparation for peatb. 

4. It is ufed with the reciprocal prenoun. 

Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of 
confeffing berfrtf to this celebrated father. 

Addifon'sSpcBator. 

5. To hear the confeflion of a penitent, as 
a prieft. 

6. To own ; to avow; * to profefs ; not to 
deny. 

Whofqever therefore (hall confefs me before men, 
him will I confefs alfo before my Father which is in 
heaven ; but whofoever fhall deny me before men, 
him will I alfo fteny before my Father which is in 
heaven. * Matt. x. 3a, 33. 

7. To grant; not to difpute. 

If that the king ’ 

Have any way your good deterts forgot. 

Which he corfefjitb to be massfold, 

Hohids you name your gripfs. Sbakefpeare. 

They mayjuve a clear view of good, great and 
cLKftffcd good, without being crocerned, if they can 
make up their happinefa withoutTr. Locke. 

8. To fhew; to proveJ t 6 atteft. 

Tall thriving trees eonftft'd the fruit ful mold > 
Thcrcdd’ning apple ripen 1 here to gold. 

Pope's Odyffy. 

9. It is ufed in a loofe and unimportant 
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fenfe, by way of introduction, or as an 
affirmative form of fpeech. 

I muft confefs I was moft pleated with abemiftfi 
profpeft, that none of them have mentioned. 

Ado if on on Italy. 

Ta Confers. *v. n. To make confdfion ; 
to difclofe ; to reveal : . as, be it gent to 
the prieft to confefs. 

Confessedly. ad<v. [from ccnfejfed .] 
Avowedly ; indifputably ; undeniably. 

Labour Is conftfftdly a great part of the curfe, 
and therefore no wonder if men fty from it. South. 

Great geniufe#, like great minifters, though they * 
are cenfeffcdty the firft in the commonwealth of let¬ 
ters, muft he envied and calumniated. 

Pope's E/fay on Hamer* 

Confession, n.f. [from confefs.] 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime $ the 

difeovery of one’s own guilt. 

Your engaging me firft in this adventure of the 
Moxa, and defiring the ftory of it from me, is like 
giving one the torture, and then afking hia ecn- 
ffft n y which is hard ufage. Temple. 

2. The aft of dilhnrdening the conference 
to a prieft. 

You will have little opportunity Co praftife fuch 
a corf effort, and fliould therefore fuppiy the want 
of it by a due performance of it to God. 

Wake's Preparation for Death* 

3. Profeffioh ; avowal. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed a good 
confejfionT # iTim. vi. 13. 

It there be one amongft the fair’ft of Greece, 
That loves his miftrefs more than in ccrff 
A nd dare avow her beauty ard her worth 
In other arms than hers \ to him this challenge. 

Sbakefpeare. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of 
faith are comprifed. 

Confession a l. n. f. [French.] The 
feat or box in which the confcflbr fits to 
hear the declarations of his penitents. - 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and re»- 
feffional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli* 

Addfon ok Italy* 

Confession ary. n. ft \confeffionaire 9 
Fr.] The confeffion-chair or feat, whdre 
the prieft fits to hear confeflions. DiR* 
ConfeNsor. n.f. [confejfeur , French.]^ 

1. One who ‘makes profeffion of his faith 
in the face of danger. He who dies for 
religion, is a martyr; he who fuffers for 
it, is a confeflor. 

The doftrine in the thirty-nine articles » fo or- 
thodoxly fettled, as cannot be queftioned without 
danger to our religion, which hath been fealed 
with the blood of fo many martyr* and confcftrs. 

Bacen's Advice to Killiers. 
Was not this an excellent eonfeffor at lead, if 
not a martyr, in this caufe l St tiling feet* 

The patience and fortitude of a maftyi* or cyn- 
feffor lie concealed in the flourishing times of 
Cnriftianity. AddifciCs SfeBatcr* 

It was the aflurance of a Ttfirrreclron that gave 
patience to the confd> r, and courage to the mar¬ 
tyr. R'gtrs* 

2, He that hears confeflions, and prefenbea 
rules and mcafures of penitence. , 

See that Claudio 

•Be exthfttrd by nine to* morrow m^rnihg: 

Bring him his cmfeffer^ ‘let hrm be prepar’d j 
For that's the utmoft of hi# pilgrimage, Sbakefp. 

1 1 you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, 
dilburthen yourtelt of it into the bofom of your 

cotfeffor, who ftands between God and yoU’ to pray 

for you. Saylor* 

One muft be trufted f and he rhougbther fit. 

As puffing prudent, god a parlous wit* ; 

To this fagacious confeff r he went, . 

And tol&hor. r Pry don* TKifepf Bath * 

^ 3- He 
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3. He who confeffes bis-crimes. DiB. 
Confe'st. adj. [a poetical word for con- 
feffed .] Open ; Known 5 acknowledged; 
not concealed; not difputed ; apparent. 

But s berefore fhould I fe*k. 

Since the perfidious author (lands confcfl t 
This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe's Royal Cow. 

Confe'stly. adv. [fro m confefi.] Un- 
difpQtably ; evidently ; without doubt or 

concealment. 

They addrefs to that principle which is confiftly 
predominant in our nature* Decay of Piety, 

Con f i'c 1 ent* adj, [confident, Lat.J That 
caufes or procures ; effective. Did. 
Co'nfidant. n./, [confident, French.] 
A perfon trailed with private affair. 0 
commonly with affairs of love. ! 

Martin compofed hia billet-doux, and intruded 
it to his confidant . Arbsubnot and Pope. 

To CONFIDE, v. n . [confido, Latin.] To, 
trtfft in ; to put truii in. 

He alone won’t betray, in whom none will ct - 
fide, Congreve,. 

Co'nfibencf. n.fi. [confidentia, Latin.] 
x. Firm belief of another’s integrity or 
veracity ; reliance. 

Society is built upon truft, and trail upon confi¬ 
dence of one another’s integrity . Snub, 

z. Tmft in his own abilities or fortune; 
fecurity: oppofed to gjeBion or timidity, 

A bn, my lord. 

Year wifiom is con fam’d in tonfidmet s 
Do not |0 forth to day. Sbakr/p. Julius Cer/ar. 

His times being -rather profperous than calm, 
.had railed his confidence by fuccefs. Bac, /fat/VJl. 
He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence 
in bimfelf, which fometimes intoxicated, andtrans¬ 
ported, and expofed him. Clarendon. 

3. Vitious boldnefs; falfe opinion of bis 
own excellencies: oppofed to modefiy . 

Tbefe fervent reprehendcre of things eft ab lifted 
by puhlick authority, are always confident and 
bold-fpiritcd men; but their confidante, for die 
moft part, rifetb from too much credit given to 
their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom 
free from error*, Uociker, Dedication. 

4. Confcioufnefs of innocence; honefi bold¬ 
nefs ; firmnefs of integrity. 

Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God. 1 John, iii. ax. 

Be merciful unto them which have not the con¬ 
fidence of good work*. a E/d. viii. 36. 

Juft confidence, and native righteoufnefs. 

And honour. Milton's Paradi/e Lofi . 

;. That which gives or caufes confidence, 
boldnefs, or fecurity. 

Confident, adj. [from confide.] 

I * Allured beyond donbt. 

He is fo fare and confident of his particular elec¬ 
tion, as to rcfolve he can never fall. 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 
I am confident, that very much may be done 
towards the improvement of philofophy. Beyle. 

a. Pofitive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, 
a confident talker. 

3. Secure of fuccefs 5 without fear of mif- 
carriage. 

Both valiant, as men defpifing death; both 
confident, a, unwonted to be overcome* Sidney, 
Douglas and the Hotfpur, both together. 

Are confident againft the world in arms# 

Sbake/ptare '< Henry IV. 
Be not confident in ajplain way. Eeel. xxxii. at* 
People forget bow little they know, when they 
grow confident upon any prefent ftate of thing*. 

South, 

4. Without fufpicion } ttufting without 
limits* 
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He, true knight. 

No teffer of her honour confident. 

Than X did truly find her, (lakes this ring. 

Sbake/peare's Cy ml dine. 
Rome, be as juft and gracious unto me, 

As 1 am ccafid^nt and kind to thee. 

Sbake/peare's ‘Titus Andromens ,,] 

5. Bold to a vice; elated'with falfe opi¬ 
nion of his own excellencies; impudent. 
Co'n f 1 d e n t . n.fi, [from confide .] One 
trufted with fecrets. 

If ever it come* to this, that a man can fay of 
his confidant, he would have deceived me, he has 
faid enough. South. 

Yon love me for no.other end. 

But to become my confident and friend ; 1 

As fcch, 1 keep no fee ret from your fight. 

Dry den’s Aurengtiele. 

Co'nfidently. ad*v. [from confident .] 
i. Without doubt; without fear of mif- 
carriage. 

We ftalft not be ever the left likely to meet! 
with fuccefs, if we do not expert it too confidently. 

Aiterlury. 

a. With firm trull. I 

The maid becomes a youth $ no more delay f 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden.] 

3. Without appearance of doubt; without 
fufpe&ing any failure or deficiency ; 
positively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they them- 
felves moft confidently bo a ft. Ben Jon/on. 

It is ft range how the ancients took up experi¬ 
ments upon credit, and yet did build great matters 
upon them ■- the obfervation of fome of the beftf 
of them, delivered confidently, is, that a veffel filled} 
with afhes win receive the like quantity of water aa 
if it hid been^mpty. ; this is utterly untrue. Bacon. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confi¬ 
dently ; hut wife men will conclude firmly. South. 

Co'nfidentness. n.fi [from confident.] 
Favourable opinion of one’s own pow-1 
ers; affurance. DiB. 

Con fig hr fi/i ion. it. f. [configuration, 
French,] 

x. The form of the various parts of any 
thing, as they are adapted to each other. 

The different effefib of fire and water, which 
we cal! heat and cold, refult from the fo differing 
configuration and agitation of their particles. 

ClanviUes Seepfis . 
No other account can be given of the different 
animal fccterions, than the different configuration 
and a&ion of the ft lid parts. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

There Is no plaftick virtue concerned ia fiiaping 
them, but the configurations of the particles whereof 
they confift. Woodward. 

a. The face of the horofeope, according to 
the afpefts of the planetl towards each 
other at any time. 

To Confi'gure. >v. a. [from figura, La¬ 
tin.] To difpofe into any form, by 
adaptation. * 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and 
other members of the body, featured and diftindt, 
at their full growth ; which coming together, ce¬ 
menting, and fo configuring thomld.es into human 
ftape, made lefty men. Bentley's Sermons. 

CCXNFINE. n.fi. [confinis, Lat. It had 
formerly the accent on the Iatt fyllable.] 
Common boundary ; border; edge. 

Here in theft confines filly have I lurk’d. 

To watch the wainiiigof mine enemies 

' Sbukijpeare's Ritbird III. 
You are olds ■ 

Nature in you (lands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Sbake/peare % King Lc 0 r„ 

The confines of the river Niger, where the ne¬ 
groes are, an well 4 Bacon, 
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’TwiJ ebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night. 
And Phofphor on the confines of the li t ht. 

Dryden's Fables. 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the fun, is applicable to duration, where no motion 
Was; as the idea of a foot, taken from bodies here, 
to ditlances beyond the confines of the world, where 
Are no bodies. Locke. 

Co'nfi wt. adj . [confinis, Latin.] Border¬ 
ing upon; beginning where the other 
ends ; having one common boundary. 

To Convi'ke. *7/. it. To border uponto 
touch on different territories, or regi¬ 
ons : it has with or on. 

Half loft> I feek 

What readied path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with heav’n. Miltons Paradi/e Lofi. 

Full in the midft of this created (pace. 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and ikies, there (lands a 
place 

Confining on all three. Dryden • 

To Cokfi'ne. %>.a. [corfitter, Fr. confinis, 
Latin.] 

f * To bound ; to limit: as, he confines his 
fubjeft by a rigorous definition. 

2. To fhut up; to imprifon ; to immune j 
to reftrain within certain limits. 

I’ll not over the threshold.——— 

Fy, you confine .yourfelf moft .unreasonably t 
come, you muft go vifit the good lady. 

Shake/f> tare't Coriolanus . 

I had been 

As broad and 'general as the cafing air 

But .now I’m cabbin-d, cribb’d, cwfik'd, bound In* 

Sbake/peare • 

3. To reftrain ; to tie up to. 

Children, permitted the freedom of both hands, 
do oft times confine unto the left, and are not with¬ 
out great difficulty reft rained from it. 

Brown's Vulgar Emu urn. 
Make one man’s fancicp, « failings,, confiniig 
laws to others, and convey them as fuch- to-their 
fucceeders. Boyle. 

Where honour or where confcjgacu doe* not 

bind. 

No other tie (halt (hackle me ; 

Slave to myftlf I will not be \ 

Nor lhall my futurtf a&ions be confin'd 
By my own preftnt mind. Cowley, 

If the gout continue, I confine myfelf wholly to 
the milk diet. Temple . 

He is to confine himfttf to the com pa fa of num¬ 
bers, and the fiavery of rhime. Dryden . 

Co-kf I'rtBhBtiS.ad/. [from confine.] Bound- 
ids ; unlimited; unbounded; without 
end. 

Efteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
W ith my cenfinelefs harm*. Shake/peart s Macbeth. 

Confinement, n.f. [from confine.'] Im- 
prifonment; incarceration; reftraint of 
liberty. 

Our hidden foes 

Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

The mind hate! reftraint, and is apt to fancy 
Stfclf under confinement when the fight is pent up. 

Addifirt. 

As to the numbers who are under reftraint, 
people do not feem fo much fiirprifed at the ro»- 
Jfinement of ftme,j^ the liberty of others. Add/on. 

Confi'ner. n.f. [from confine.] 

1. A bofdefer ; one that lives upon con¬ 

fines ; one that inhabits the extreme 
parts of 3 country. # - 

*l’he fena^ hath fired up the confiners. 

bbakf/ptan's Cymbe/itte, 
Happy confiners yon of other l.mds. 

That fhift jour foil. DanUVs Civil War, 

2. A near neighbour. 

Though glad nr fs and grief be tppofite in na- 
tqrc, yet they arc fuch neighbour* and confiners in 
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art, that die lead much of a pencil will tranflate a 
crying into a laughing face* t Wotttm. 

j. One which touches upon two different 
regions. 

The participle* or confinert between plants, and 
living creature* are fuch a* have no local motion ; 
fucb as ojften. Bacon* 

Conf-i'nity. n.f. [confinitas,, Latin.] 
Ncarnefi ; neighbourhood ; contiguity. 

DiB. 

To CONFIRM. v.a. [ccnfirmo, Latin.] 

1. To put pall doubt by new evidence. 

The teihmony of Cbrift was confirmed in you. 

i Cor* 1. 6. 

So was his will 

Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath. 

Which fhook heav'n's whole circumference, con¬ 
firm'd* Milton. 

Whim all the ft an that round her bum. 

And all the planet* in their cum. 

Confirm the tidings as they roU, 

And tpiead the truth from pole to pole* 

Addifcm't Spe&cOor. 

2. To fettle; to eftablilh either perfons ©r 
things. 

1 confirm thee In the high griefthood, and ap¬ 
point thee ruler. 1 Mac* xi. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 

Sbakefp* Hen. VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. 

Funelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. 

Wijtman. 

4. To complete; to perfe£l« *•, 

lie ooty uv’d out till he was a man ; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd. 

But luce a man he died. Sbakcfpeart t Jrfrtbeath. 

5. To ftrengthen by new folcmnities or 
ties. 

That treaty, to prejudicial, ought to have been 
remitted rather than confirmed* _ Swift. 

%. To fettle or ftrengthen in refolution, or 
purpofe, or opinion. 

Confirm'd then I refolve, 

Adam ftiafi ffiare with me in blifa or woe. Milton* 
They in iheir ftatc though firm, flood more con¬ 
firm'd. Milton. 

Believe and be confirm'd. Milton. 

y. To admit to the full privileges of a 
ChiiIlian, by impodtion of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed, are thereby 
fuppofed to be fit for admiffion to the facrament. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Confi'rmablb.n$. [from confirm*] That 
which is capable of incontedibie evi¬ 
dence. • 

It may receive a fpurious inmate, at it confirm¬ 
able by mar v examples. Brown* Vulgar JS rrours. 

Confirmation. n.f. [from confirm*] 

1. The a£l of eltablilhing any thing or 
perfon; fettlement; eftablilhment. 

Emb.ace and love this man.-.— 

•With brother’s love 1 do it.— 

And let heav'n 

Witnefa how dear I hold this confirmation I 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. Evidence by which any thing is afccr- 
tained; additional proof. 

A ralfe report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The lea-captains anfw*Tcd, that they would per¬ 
form hi* command; and, in confirmation thereof, 
promifed not to do any thing which befeemed not 
affiant men. ^ # . KmBes's Hjflery* 

3. Proof; convincing teftimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo 
confirmable, their affirmation carrieth but flow 
perfuafion. Brown. 

The argument* brought by Chrift for the con - 
frmatkn o» hi* d«tamc, were in themfdves fuffi- 
fifUtr South. 
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4.. An ecctefiadical rite.' 

What is prepared for in CItecbifing, if, in the 
next place, performed by confirmation ; a moft pro¬ 
fitable ufage of the church, tranferibed from the 
practice of the apoftles, which confifts in two parti: 
the child's undertaking, in hi* own name, every 
part of the baptifinal vow (having firft approved 
himfelf to underftand it); and to that purpofe, 
that he may more folcmnly enter this obligation, 
bringing feme godfather with him, not now (*s in 
baptifm) as his procurator to undertake for him, 
but as a witnefs to teftify his entering thi* obliga¬ 
tion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Con fir ma'tor. n 9 f. [from confirmo, 
Latin.] An atttder; he that puts a 
matter pall doubt. 

There wants herein die definitive confirmatory 
and left of things uncertain, the fenfc of man. 

Brown's Vulgar £ recurs. 

Confirmatory, adj. [from confirm .] 
Giving additional tellimony ; citabiilh- 
ing with new force. 

Confi'rmednass. n.f. [from confirmed.] 

Confirmed Hate 5 indication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confirmtdnefs of 
habit, every feliltance weakens the habit, abater 
the difficulty. Decay of Piety . 

Confirmer, nf. [from confirm.] One 
that confirms ; one that produces evi¬ 
dence or llrength ; an atteller; an eda- 
blilher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 

Then fpeak again. Sbakefpeare 1 King John* 
The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word 
of a tapfter: they are both the confirmers of Life 
reckonings. Sbakefpeare . 

Con fi'sc able. adj. [from confifeate *] Li¬ 
able to forfeiture. 

To CONFISCATE, v. a. \confifcare , con- 
fifquer , i. C. in publicum addicere ; from 
fijeuty which originally fignificth a ham¬ 
per, pannier, balket, or freil; but me- 
tonymically the emperor’s treafure, be- 
caufe it was anciently kept in fuch ham¬ 
pers. CenuelL] To transfer private pro¬ 
perty to the prince or publick, by way 

of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he Ihouid be banifhed, and 
his whole eftate confifeated and feised, and hi* 
houfes pulled down. Bacon • 

Whatever fiffi the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Carfar, wherefoe’er they fwim. 

By their own worth confifcated to him. , 

Dry den's fu venal. 

Confiscate, adj. [from the verb.] 
Transferred to the publick as forfeit. 
The accent in Sbakefpeare is on the firft 
fyllable. 

Thy lands and good* 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confifeate * 

Unto the ftate of Venice. Sbak. Mereb. of Venice. 

Con fisc action • n.f. [from confifeate.] 
The a& of transferring the forfeited 
goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

It was in every man's eye, what great forfei¬ 
tures and confifcations he had at that prefent to help 
himfelf. Bacon's Henry VIJ. 

Co'nfitent. n.f. [eonfitens, Lat.] One 

confclfing; one who confefies his faults. 

A wide difference there it between a meer con- 
fitstit and a true penitent. Decay of Piety . 

Co'nfitur*. n. f [French; from con- 
feBura , Lat.] Afweetmeat; a confec¬ 
tion; a comfit. 

It is certain, that there be fome houfes wherein 
confitures and pie* wall gather mould more than in 
other*. Bacon. 


We contain a eorfiture houfr, where we make all 
fwcetmeau, dry and moift, and diver* pleaftot 
wines. Baton. 

To Confi'x. <u. a. [configo, confixum , La¬ 
tin.] To fix down ; to fallen. 

A* this is true. 

Let me in fafety rsife me from my knees ; 

Or elfe for ever be confixed bere. 
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A marble monument! Sbak. Meafarefor Meafure m 

Con flavor a nt. adj* [confiagrans , Lat.]' 
Burning together; involved in a gene¬ 
ral fire. 

ThenraHo 

From the confiagrant maf j purg'd and refin'd. 

New heav'ns, new earth. Milton's Paradijc Loft, 

Con fl a c r a'tion . n . f [ conflagration 
Latin.] 

1. A general fire fpreading over a large 
fpace. 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the 
deviation of the fun, and the conflagration of alL 
things under Phaeton. Brown's Vulgar Prrours. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveftt 
grow. 

The running conflagration fpreads below. 

Addifi n't Ovid. 

. Mankind hath had a g.-aduat'mereafe, notwith- 
ftanding what floods and cenfiagrjtium, and the 
religious profeflion of celibacy, may have inter¬ 
rupted. Bentley's Sermons*, 

2. It is generally taken for the fire which 
(hall contains this world at the contain- 
mation of tilings. 

Con fl a'tion. n . f . [ confiatum , Latin.] 

1. The act of blowing many inilruments 
together. 

The lweeteft harmony is, when every part or 
inftxument is sot heard by itfelf, but a conflation of 
them all. __ Bacon* 

2. A calling or melting of metal. 
Conflb'xure. n.f. \ctmfiexura, Larin.] 

A bending or turning. 

To CONt Ll'C f. <v. tt [ confiigo, Lat.] 
To drive; to conteil; to fight ; to 
druggie; to contend ; to encounter; to 
engage: properly by dr iking againft 
one another. 

Bare unboufcd trunks. 

To the confiiBing elements expos’d, 

Anfwer mccr narucc. Sbakefpeare's r Timon. 

You fliall bear under the earth a horrible thun¬ 
dering of fire and water confliHing toget her. 

t ' Bacon's Natural Hifiory • 

A man would be content to ftrive with himfelf, 
and confisB with great difficulties, in hopes of a 
might) reward. TiHotfon» 

Lafli’d into foam, the fierce c^nfii&ing brine 
Seems o’er a thoufand raging waves to burn. 

< fbowfm» 

Co'nflict. n.f [ eonfii&usy Latin.] 

1. A violent collifion, or oppofition, of two 
tabdances. 

Pour depblegmed fpirit of vinegar upon fait of 
tartar, and there will be fuch a cvnjUB or ebulli¬ 
tion, at if there were fcarce two more contrary 
bodies in nature. Boyle • 

2* A combat; a fight between two. It is 
feldom ufed of a general battle. 

The tucklefc confiift with the giant ftout, 
Wherein captiv’d, #f life or death he ftood In 
. doubt. Spcnfer. 

It is my father’* face. 

Whom in this corfhd 1 unawares have kill'd. 

Sbakefpeare • 

3. Conted; drife; contention* 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt lignlor 
Benedick and her: they never meet but (here '* a 
fleuvniffi of wit between them. — Alas 1 he gets 
nothing by that. In our lad conflict, four of his 
five wits went halting t-ff. Sbakefpeare* 

1 4. Struggle; 
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4- Struggle; agony; pang. 

No atfu ranee touching vidorie* can make pre¬ 
sent crjrfiSs lo fwcct and caly, but nature win 
(brink frm ‘ 


t there.- Booker 

If be. attempt th> great change, with what la¬ 
bour-and tonfit3 mart he accomplilh it! Regers, 

He perceiv’d 

Tfc* unequal emfiff then, as angeh look 

dying Cunts. Tbomfm's Ssmmtr. 

Co^k fmjencb. *./ [confix?, Latin.] 

1. The jandion or union of feveral fireams. 

Nimrod, who ufurped dominion over the reft, 
iat down in the very coufttunct of all thole riven 
which watered Parsdlfc. Raleigh's H$.tftbtWorld. 

Bagdet h beneath die cnfsace of Tigris iad 
Euphrates. Breremmod r Languages. 

(n the veins, innumerable, little rivokti have 
their cmfumu into the great vein, the common 
channel of the blood. Bendy. 

2. The aft of crowding to a place. 

You lee this co • ihir great flood of rifi- 

ttK t Simhfaean. 

Some come to make menj, hecagfc of the cm- 

of all forts. Bacon. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all 
men’a tenfiuace, and for all matters to yourfclf. 

Bacon to Pt/tiers. 

3 « A concourfc ; a multitude-crowded into 
one place. 

This will draw' X confluents of people from all 
PJJ** conntry. TempU. 

4* Collection'; concurrence. 

* We nuy (hot be iftfiroded hew to rate all 
4 <*ds byjbote that will concentre into the felicity 
we dull pofiais, which (hall be made up of the £<*- 
JUemu > perfedhoc, and perpetuity of ail true joys. 

CCXNFLUENT. adj. [confluent, Latin.] 
Running one into another ; meeting. 

At length, to make thrir various currents one. 
The congregated floods together run t 

Thefe confluent ftreams make feme great river's 

bead*. 

By fibres kill melting and defending fed. 
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Tie Ctfft&a were not n&at cmforwalti unt 
‘fi-l 0- *’ “ *»twhich to ««fe at the comin, 

. Hntrr 
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.o nrLVX. n.f. [nnjbxit, L»rin.] 

. The union of feveral currents; con- 
oourfe. 

m 

Knots, by the eonjtmjc of meeting fap, 

Infe^ the found pine iod divert his grain. SbaL 

• Crowd; multitudecoTlcfted. 

He quickly, by the general itf* x and can. 
- V of the whole people, (heightened his quar¬ 
ter - , . 

'1 o the gates call round ththe eye, and fee 1 
Wbar cmfiu* i Going forth, or entering in. Hffthu 

Confo'ku. adj .. [confirm!s, Latin.] Af- 
fuming the feme form; wearing the 
feme form; refembling. 

Variety of tunes doth dilpofe the Ipirlts to va¬ 
riety of pafliont confirm vnto them. 

r* CONFORM. a B [Zf!T, 1" i n °] 

To reduce to the like appearance, fhape, 

or manner, with fomething die: with 

to. 

Then followed that molt natural ejfca of com- 
f«nrsmg one’s klf to char which the did like* Sidsuo 
The apoflles did tomfrm the Chriftiaw, * 
wwch as might be, according to the pattern of dx 

Demand of them wherefore they aufi^^t 
themfeivesaar* the order mf the chntch ? Hooker. 

To Con70 rm. v. n. To comply with • 
to yield: with to. 9 

Anwng mankind Jo few there are. 

Who will conform te philofcphkk fare. DrjcLJm,. 

Confo rmable, adj. [from conform.) 
b. Having the. feme form; ufing the feme 
manners; agreeing cither in exterior or 
moral characters; limilar; refembfrng. 


commonly to before tha t 
which there is agreement* 

tfc give* a xeafen confer mabl r to the principles. 

Sometimes uvitb, not improperly ; bm 

to is tiled with the verb. ^ 

The fragments of Sappho givens a take of bei 
way of writing, perfeaiy conformable mb thal 
c^raaer we find of her Jidda's SpeBatcr, 

. Agreeable ; Suitable ? not oppofite : 
confident. 

Nat»« is very confcnairt a nd confirmable to her- 

Tbe ptoduOions of a great genmi, with t»y» v 
lapfes, are preferable to the works of an inferiour 
author, fcrupuloufly caafi, and anformab/e to all 
the rules of correA writing. ^ % 

* Compliant; ready to follow directions • 
fubmiffive; peaceable ; obfeouiow. 

I've been to you a true aod hu«ble wife, ? 

At ail tine to your will eemfcr^JU, 

r „ ^ _» , Sb«*4jf**ntHgmy VJ4I. 

earth to yield 

ttemfelres wiUingly confirmable, w whatever feould 

be required, it was their duty. * lUkfr 

Such delufions are reformed by a ccsfmnabie 
devooon, and the well-tempered real of the' true 
Chnflun Ipunt* Street. 

Conformably. ad<v. [from conformable]) 
With conformity ; agreeably i; fuuablyT 

xt has to. ■> 7 

. e * ao ®bfetve the agreemeat of hi* own 
imagination^ and talk cmfwwmifo it U aM «r- 

- tamry, Letbt 

Ihave treated of the fee tjffwmMjt. thi,defil 

ftltlea. siULm. 

Con forma t ion. n.f. [French; tmfir- 
matio , Lat.] J 

I. The form of things, as relating to each 
otbtfr ; the particular tenure find eo«i- 
nftenee of the pans of a body, and their 
difpofitioo to make a whole; as, light .f 
diganx eolatrs it reJUatdfrembeditt, ac- 
ctrding te their different confor matio n. 

Varies a.c fo«J in the differ nators] 
aapt, of the ir>uth, and fcreui amfvmau w of 

* wISftL- k ’ XUder. 

Wfcorc the. hap^as to be fuch ■ fine ■ ani 

f«/jr r . -, of U,« c*fth, as that the hi* t»av p its, 
*eeljr loto tUte l^ra. 1 -,, it then readily ru-. 

I „ rn _ - V ." wr * Kat.nl HjJLr,. 

2 * ib ^ “ producing fuitablenefs, or 
conformity, to any thing: with to. 

Virtue and vice, fin and hottnef*, and tne cm- 
Jnrmotnm of our hearts and lives to the dudes ol 
am religion and rarsliry, are things of more 

Looicquence of undcritaoding. 

C'OfTFo'v Mr st. n.f. [from rmfernt. 1 One 
that com^.ies wijh the worfliip of tbe 
cl ^ rch o* England; not a diiTenter. 

. T he J '* ere “o 1 bo* hottccnformul , liifaer 
ootb unf rmijti . Vurttm. 

Co " PO '“ M : TY - *•/ [from conform.} 

i. Similitude; refemblance; the Rate of 

having the feme chamber of manners 
or form. 

the knowledge of troth, and exere'fe of rir- 
tue, man, amongfl the creatures of thia world, 
aipi^acb to tbe g Knudconfrmitj with God. 

* , i . //refer, 

p e . . Judge not whet is beft 

By pleafure, though to nature fenling inedt s 
Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, conformity divine * Mih. Tar. Lsfi. 

A; : P “ e duration have a frrat «./™ ,, Jn 

fimple idtia. 
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TMs metaphor would Not have been fa eenerd 

between the mental 
Ufte and the feofitjve taftc. Jfddifm's SjeHatcr. 

2 . It has in feme authors •with before the 
model to which the conformity is made. 

The end of all religion-h but to draw os to 

* tmfcrmty reitf God. Decay of Piets. 

3* In feme to. J J 

tJZLTF*, ** oAerwife ^py ** b ? <»r 

fonmty to Cod. TiUotfin. 

Conformity in building d other civil nations, hath 
difpoftd us to let qut old wooden dark hoqfcs fall 

Jtzzs&rsgzg** 

, Aebmtbmt on ATmexts. 

UNFORTATioif. n.f. [from ccnforttu a 
Io«f Latn word.] Collation of ikength ; 

corroboration. 

Tor conrohorarion and cerfertathn, rake fuch 
- m of Viahty, without mani- 

1 - Stcou's Natural Bifiorm, 

Te CONFOUND, a.. *. \eimfindre, Fr. 

confumdo, Lat.] 

<* m ningle things fo that their fovexal 
forms or natures cannot be difeerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their Ian, 

girage, that they may not underftand one another* 
speech. « 

TjBft^ldnefe rufiling from afpeA malig^* *** 7 " 
Offierceft oppofitkn, in mid Iky 

Should ufsuhit, and their jarring fpheres cmefmnd. 

- ’ ACfer* 

2 . To perplex; to compare or 
without due difiinftion. 

•A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wo»^ 
they agree ui many thing,, to be c£ 

They who firip not ideas fsoan the marie men 

rV for ‘"S '***them with words, mufi* 

have epdkfe d.fpute. Lode. 

* T® < ^ J ^ ur ^ ) apprehenfion by indife 
Unci words or notions. 

1 am yet to think, that men find their fimpfe 

mdif c 0 tid:, they confound one 
another with diflerent names* Lode. 

To throw into confiernation; to per- 

plex; to terrify ; toamaae; teaftoniflig 
to -ftnpify. 

So fpake the Son of God ; and Satan flood 
A while as mute, confounded what to fey. 

No* M 

pefpairing, ecnfmnded , 

H« tremble:^ he gknrs, 

Amidft Rhodope's (hows. Fiyr’r 'St. Cccd^ 

. To deltroy ; to overthrow. 

v» feeewft honey -2 

H loathfnme in k, *wn deBdoufnefv 

Tl “ tba« *CA -tbM bo M 

iP’ghi, and |«t tbeirflrength be broken. 

c . .. Buukl, xxi* 

bo deep Ijnahce. to confound tbe race 
Vl mankind in one root. Milton 

CO S*°]* « D£ ^ «❖*. [from 

/W.] Hateful; detefrabie; enormous; 
odious s t low cant word. 

A moft confounded reafon for b« brutifli concep¬ 
tion. Crew 

Sir, I have heard another flory i 
Hr w « * «w>a confounded Tory.; 

And grew, or he is much belied, 

tstreo^ij dull before he died. Suoifu 

.otFo'niBiBtY. m j Vm [ from coefimnded. 1 

Hatefully ; ihamefully: a low or lc<5- 
crous word. 
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Too. are anfounicdlj given to (quirting up and 
down, and thatterinfi. L' Ejrangt. 

Thy. fpeeiiUoons begin to find! eeufiundedfy of 
woods and. meadows. Addifcn's Speflator. 

Cow FOUNDER, n./. [from confound.] He 
v-ho difturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or 
deftroys. 

Confrate'rnity. n.f. [from con tend 
frwtermNu, Latin.] A brotherhood; a 
body of men united for feme religious 
purpose. 

We find days appointed to be kept, and a tenfra- 
terrify eftablifted for that purpose, with th^laws 
of iu Slilfiugji<eti 

Cokfrica # t ion, n.f. [fromcoaand frioo, 

of rubbine acainft any 


Lat.J 
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b boon report'd, that key barhgiown out 
of a flag's horn ; which they fuppofs did. rather 
come from a eonfricatlon of thefiorn upon the ivy, 
than from the horn itfcJf. Bacon. 

To CONFRO'NT. *v. a. [con/ronfer, Fr.] 
\ % To &uid agamfo another in full view; 
to face. 

He fpoka y and them coefrmts the bitfl ; 

And on his ample forehead,, aiming full, 

TlM deadly (hoke dfefcencfcd. _ Dryden's/irgi!. 

z. To (land face to face, in oppofirion to 

another. 

Tha Baft and Weft churchs* did both confront 
the jews, and concur with them, Hooker. 

Blood hath bought blood* an<J blows have an- 
fwet’d blows. 

Strength match’d with fttength, and powerso#- 
/rented power. Sbaktjjearc s King John. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lspt in proof. 

Confronted him with fdf eomparifons, 

Point agaiaft pointrebellions* arm ’gamft arm. 

SbakeJpearc' s "Macbeth. 

3. To oppofe one evidence to another in 
•pe n court. 

We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him • he 
feiurg b i mff rif tnrfrontsd. by fo many, went not to 
denial, but to juftify bia-«io*l falsehood- Sidney. 

4. To compare one thing with another. 

When I confront a medal with a verfe, 1 only 
Aew you the fame defign executed by different 
hands. Addifn»on Medals• 

Cohfroistaction. n.f. [French] The 
aft of bringing two evidences face to 
face. 

To CONFU'SE. *u. a. [con/u/us, Lat.] 

1. To difordcr ; to difperfe irregularly. 

Thus roving on 
In confut'd march forlorn, th” adventurous bands 
View'd firft their lamentable lot, and found 
Ho reft. Milton • 

2 . To mix, not feparatc. 

At length an univeifal hubbub wild. 

Of Running founds and voices all confut'd* 

Borne through the. hollow dark, affaults his ear, 

Milton. 

3. To perplex, notdiflingtiHhr; toobfeure. 

We may have a clear and diflioft idea of the 
exiftence of many things, though our ideas of 
their intimateefiences and caufta are very confut'd 
and obfeure. Watts's Logitk. 

4. To hurry the mind. 

Confus'd and dadly ihc at length replies. 

Pope's Statius. 

Confusedly, adv. [fro m con/mfid.] 

1. In a mixed mafs; without reparation. 

Theft four nations are every where mixed in the 
Scriptures, beeaafe they dwelt mnfufedty together. 

Ralmgb's Hiflory. 

2 . Indiftinftly ; one mingled with another. 

The inner court with horror, fioife, and tears 
C nfut'diy fill'd} the women's ftuieks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo* Denham. 
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On mount Vtfuvius next he fix'd hit eyes* 

And faw the frooaking tops sonfui'dly rife ; 

A hideous ruin! jfddifou on Italy. 

X viewed through a priftn, and faw them ©oft 
tmtfifedty defined, fo that 1 could not diftinguift 

their fmaUcr parts from one another. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Heroes and heroines ftouts confus'dk rife. 

And bafe. and treble voices ftrike the Ikias* Pope. 

3. Not clearly; not plainly* 

Ha omfojediy and oblcurtly delivered bis opinion. 

* Clarendon. 

4. Tumultuoufly; haftily ; not deliberate¬ 
ly. ; not txaftly- 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which 
a* the hidden beauties* of . 4 .pity* are but ctnfufedfy 
judged in the vehemence of a&ion. Vtyden. 

Confuted ness, n* /. [from cottfufed.] 
Want of diilinftnefs; want of cleacnefs. 

Hirherunto thefe tides of honour carry 1 kind of 
confvfednefit and rather betokened a fucceffive office 
than an eftabliihed dignity. 

Como's Survey of Cornea nil. 

The caufe of the ccnfujedncft of our notions* next 
to natural inability, is want of attention. Harris. 

Confusion, n . f. [from confu/e.] 

1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 

God, only wife, to punilh pride of wit, 

Among men’s wits bath this corfvfon wrought; ^ 
As the proud tow'r, whole points the clouds did 
Mt, 

By tongues tonfufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 

2. Tumult; diforder. 

God is not a God of (edition and coifnfon, hut 
! of order and of peace. Hooker, Preface. 

This is-a happier aud more comely time, 

11 Than when thefc fellows, ran about the ftreett 
Crying confufon. Sbakejpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. Icdiitinft combination. 

The corfufon of two different ideas, which a 
cuftomajy connexion of them In that minds hath 
made to them aimoil one, fills their heads with falfe 
viewt^and theit reafomngswhb falfe coafequences. 

Locke. 

4. Overthrow; deflruftion. 

The ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him in to-hi» confufon. Sbakefp. Mach. 

5. Aftonifhment; diftraftion of mind; 
hurry of ideas. 

Cctfufon dwelt in ev’iy face. 

And ficarin ev’ry heart. 

When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulpht. 
Overcome the pilot’s art. Spefiator. 

ConF if table, adj. [from confute .] Poffi- 
blc to be difproved; poflible to be fhewn 
falfe. 

At the laft day, that inquifitor ft all not prelent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or confutable accu- 
fations ; but will offer unto his omniicience a true 
lift of our tranfgreffiona. Brown. 

Confutaction, n.f. \ccnfutatio , Latin.] 
The aft of confuting; difprool. 

A confutation of atbeilm from, the frame of the 
world. Bentley. 

0 CONFUTE, <v. a. [cenfutG, Latin.] 
To convift of errour or falfehood; to 
difprove. 

He could on either fide difputc; 

Confute , change hands, and ftill confute. Hu Jibras. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live at if there were none, but, 
ll when he dies, to find himfelf confuted in the flames, 
muft be the height of woe. South. 

CO'NGE. n./. {conga, French.] 

1. Aft of reverence; bow; courtefy* 

The captain falutes you with cengt profound. 
And your lad)(hip curt’fies half way to the ground. 

Swift. 

2. Leave; farewcl. 

So courteous conge both did give and take, ^ 
With right hands jlightcd^U^i of jp jd-wll. 
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To Co'Nop. v. n . [from the noun.] To 

take leave. 

I have comgted with the duke, and done my aditu 
with his neareft. Sbak. AWs nodi that ends well, 

CO'NGE D 9 EL1RE is French; and figni- 
lies, in common law, the king’s permif- 
fion royal to a dean and chapter* in time 
of vacation, to chufe a biihop. The 
king, m fovereign patron of all archbi- 
fliopricks, bi(hopricks, and other eccle- 
fiailical benefices, had, in ancient times* 
the free appointment of all ecclefiaitical 
dignities; invelUng them firft per bacu - 
Item 13 annul urn, and afterwards by hit 

letters patent. In procef* of time he 

made the eieftion over to others, under 

certain forms and conditions; as, that 

they Ihould, at every vacation, before 

they chufe, demand of the king a conge 

dUltra , that is, licence to proceed to 

eleftioo. CtnvfU. 

A woman, when (he has made her own choice, 
for form’s fiike, (fends a tong/ dtlire to- her friends. 

Spcffator* 

Co'nge. n. f. [In architefture.] A mould¬ 
ing in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ferves to feparate two 
members from one another: fuch is that 
which joins the (haft of die column to 
the cinfture. Chambers • 

To CONGE'AL. *v. a. [< congclo , Latin.]^ 

1. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a folid 
frate. 

What more miraculous thing may be told* 

Than ice, which is congeal'd with fenfcleC* cold. 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device I Spcnjtr. 

In whofe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to fnow congeaTtL 

tbourn's Winter. 

2 , To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gehekmen, fee ! (fee ! dead Henry’s wotmdg 
Open congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreft. 

Sbakcfpcare's Richard Uli 
Too much fadnefs hath congeal'd your blood* 

Sbakejpcare. 

To Congb'al* v. ft. To concrete; to 
gather into a mafs by cold. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth 
to congeal, make a little dent, into which put quick- 
filver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon. 

When water congeals, the furface of the ice ia 
fraooth and level, as the furface of the water was 
before* Burnet's *Tbeery. 

Conge'alment. n.f [from congeal.] The 
clot formed by congelation; concretion. 

Enter the city, dip your wives, your friends ; 
Tell them your feats, whilft they with Joyful tear* 
Waft the congealment from your wounds. 

Sbakejpeare's Antony and Cleopatra , 

Conge'lable. adj. [from congeal.'] Sus¬ 
ceptible of congelation ; capable of lof- 
ing its fluidity. 

The confiftencies of bodies are very divers t 
denfe, rate, tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard* 
foft, cmgtlabh , not « mgelablc, liquefiable, not li¬ 
quefiable. Bacon. 

The chy miffs define (alt, from fomeof its pro¬ 
perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and congel- 

able again by cold into brittle glebes or cryftals. 

Arbutbnot cat Aliments. 

Concbla'tion. n.f. [from congeal.] 

1 . Aft of turning fluids to (olids by cold* 

The capillary tubes are obftru&ed either by out¬ 
ward comprcfitOA or congelation of the fluid. 

Ai butbntt cn Aliments. 

There 
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There are congelations of the redundant wacer> 
precipintions, and many other operations. 

Arbutbmt on Ai 

t. State of being congealed, or made folid 
by cold. 

Many waters and Ipringt will never freeee 3 ar 
many parts in rims and lakes, where there a 
mineral eruptions, will ft ill peril ft without conge¬ 
lation. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

CQ'NGENER. n.f. [Latin.] OF the fame 
kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree hat been often grafted on tl 
laurel, to which it is a congener. Miller. 

Conge'nerous. adj. [ congener , Latin.] 
Of the fame kind; anting from the 
lame original. 

Thole bodies, being of a eonge ne r oas nature, 4 
readily receive die ixnpreffions of their nature. 

£ rerun's Vulgar Errours 

Fsom extreme and lafting colds proceeds a gre 
tan of apoplexies, and other congenerous difeafes. 

Jirbsubnoi on Atr, 

Congb'nerouskess. n.f. [from conge¬ 
nerous.] The quality of being from the 
fame original; belonging to the lam 
cfafs. Via. 

CONGE'NIAL. adj. [con and genus, Lat. 
Partaking of the fame genius; kindred 
cognate: in Swift it is followed by with. 

He fprung, without any help, by a kind of c«r- 
genial compofure, as we may term it, to the like- 
nefs of our late fovereign and mafter. W&tton. 

You look w*th pleafure on thofe things which 
are fomewhit congenial, and of a remote kindred to 
your own conceptions. Dryden's Dedicat. cfju 1 

Smit with die Cove of filter arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 

Pope. 

He acquires a courage, and ftiflneft of opinioi 
not at alt congenial xsntb him. Swift. 

Congb'ni a ? lit y. ft. f. [from congenial. 
Participation of the fame genius; cog 
nation of mind, or nature. 

Cohge'n 1 alness. n. f. [from congenial .] 
Cognation. 

Conge'nitb. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of 
the fame birth; bom with another; cot 
nate; begotten together. 

Many cottctafions of moral and intelle&ual 
truths feem, upon this account, to be tongeniteviix 
ns, connatural to us, and engraven in the very 
frame of the foul. . Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate ? 
And how comes it to pa f, that we are not aware 
of any fuch congemte apprehenfiocs ? 
f GlamviHe * 1 Seetfi 

Co'wger. n. f. [congrus , Latin.] Th 
fea-eel. 

Many fifli, whole ft ape and nature are much 
like the eel, frequent both the fea and frefh rivers; 
as the mighty conger, taken often in the Severn. 

Walton '1 Angler , 

Conoe'ries. n.f [Lat.] A mafs of fmall 
bodies heaped up together. 

The air is nothing but a congeries or heap of 
fmall, and for the rood part of flexible, particles, 
of feveral fixes, and of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 

To CONGE'ST. <v. a . [conger 0 , congsftum, 
Lat.]^ To heap up j to gather together. 

Conge'stible. adj. [from congef.j That 
may be heaped up. Via. 

Congestion, n.f. [congeftio, Latin.] A 
collection of matter, as in abfceffes and 
tumours. Quincy. 

Congftiou is then faid to be the caufe ot a tu 
mour, when the growth of it is flow, mod without 

Wifeman. 

to hgiary, n. f. [ cotigiarium , from con- 

gins, a jneafurc of con, Latin.] A gift 
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dittrlbuted to the Roman people or fol- 
diery, originally in corn, afterwards in 
money. 

We fee on them the emperor and general officers, 
ftanding as they diftributed a cowgiary to the (bl- 
diers or people. Ad&fon. 

To CONGLA'CIATE. e v. n. [ conglaciat us , 
Latin.] To turn to ice. 

No other doth properly conglaciate hue water : 
for the determination of quickfilver is properly 
fixation, and that of milk coagulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConglaciaTion. n.f [from cottglaci- 
ate.\ The ttate of being changed, or afl 
of changing, into ice. 

If cryftal be a ftone, it is doncrcted by a mineral 
Ipirit, and lrpidifical principles 3 for, while it re¬ 
mained in a fluid body, it was a fubjeft very unfit 
for proper Congladoticn. Brown. 

To CO'NGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatut , 
Larin. ] To gather into a hard tirm ball. 

The tcfticie, as is laid, is one large conglobated 
gland, confiding of foft fibres, all in one convolu¬ 
tion* Grew. 

Co'nOLOuate. adj. [from the verb.] 
Moulded into a firm ball, of which the 
fibres are not diftinftiy vitible. 

Fluids are feparated from the blood in the liver, 
and the other conglcbate and conglomerate glands. 

Cbeyne's Pbifofopbscml Principles. 

Co' nglobately. adv . [from conglobate .] 
In a fperical form. Did. 

Congloba'tion. n.f [from conglobate. 1 
A round body; collection into a round 

mafs. " 

In this Ipawn are difeerned mafiy {peeks, or 
little cenglobatictu , which in time become black. 

Brown. 

To Concio'be. <u. a. [canglobo, Lat.] To 
gather into a round mafs 3 to confolidate 
in a ball. 

Then be founded, then enghb'd 
Like things to like. Miltons Paradife Left. 

For all their centre found. 

Hung to the goddefs, and coher'd around s 
Not dofer, orb in orb ccnglob'd, are feen 
The buxzing bees about their bulky queen. 

Pope's Duntied. 

To Conglo'be. *u. n. To coalefce into a 
round mafs. 

Thither they 

Hafted with gfkd precipitance, up-roll'd 
As drops on duft ccnglobwg from the dry. 

. Milton's Paradife Left. 

To CONGLOMERATE, */. «. [conglo- 

mero , Lat.] To gather into a ball, like a 
ball of thread; to inweave into a round 
mafs. 

The liver is one great conglomerated gland, com¬ 
peted of innumerable fmalj,glands, each of which 
confifteth of foft fibres, in a diftintt or fcpante 
convolution. Grow's Cofmolcgia. 

Conclo' me rate, adj . [from the verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that 

the conttituent parts and fibres are dif- 
tinfl. 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and conglomerate glands. 

Cbeyne's Pbtlcfspbkdt Principles. 

2 • Collected j twitted together. 

The beams of light, when they are multiplied 
and conglomerate , generate heat. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Cong Lome a a'tion. n.f [from conglo¬ 
merate .] 

. Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 

2. Intertexture ; mixture. 

The multiplication and conglomeration of founds 
doth generate sarefc&ion of the air. 

Bacon'1 Natural tfjfhry. 
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To CONGLUTINATE. <v.a. [conglutine, 
Larin.] To cement; to reunite; to heal 
wounds. 

fo CongluTinate. v. #/. To coalefce; 

to unite by the intervention of a callns. 
Conglutination, n.f. [from conglu - 
it nate. ] The aft of uniting wounded 
bodies; rc-union^ healing. 

The caufe is a temperate conglutination ; for 
both bodies are clammy and vifeous, and do bridle 
the deflux of humours to the hurts. 

Bacon's Natural Hftery. 
To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 
union or conglutination of parts feparated by a 
wound. Arbutbnot on Aliments* 

CongluTinative, adj. [from conglu - 
tinate .] Having the power of uniting 
wounds. 

ConglutinaTor. n.f [from conglu - 
tinate. ] That which has the power of 
nniting wounds. 

The ofteocolla is recommended as a coifglutinator 
of broken bones. Woodward on Foftilo* 

Congra'tulant. adj. [from congratu¬ 
late.] Rejoicing in participation; ex* 
prefling participation of another's joy. 

Forth raft’d in hafte the great consulting peers. 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulate approach'd him. Milt at. 

To CONGRATULATE. *. [gratulor, 
Latin.] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event ; 
to exprefs joy for the good of another. 

I congratulate Our Englift tongue, that it has 
bten enriched with words from all our neighbours. 

Watts's Logic A. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of 
the caufe of joy, and to before the perfon. 

An ecclefiaftical union within yourfelves, I am 
rather ready to congratulate to you. Epratt's Strm* 
The fubje&s of England may congratulate to 
themfelves, that the nature of our government, 
and the clemency of our king, fectirc us. 

Drydtns Preface to Aurengzdbe. 

To Congra'tulatb. a/, n* Tg rejoice 
in participation. 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, 
which hath outdone all Europe in advancing con- 
verfation. ' Swift. 

Congratulation, n.f. [from congra¬ 
tulate. ] 

1. The aft of profefling joy for the happi- 
. nefs or fuccefs of another. 

2. The form in which joy for the happi- 
nefs of another is profetied. 

Congratulatory, adj. [from congra¬ 
tulate .] Exprefling joy for the good for¬ 
tune of another. 

To Conore'e. r v. n. [from gre, French.} 
To agree; to accord; to join; to unite. 
Not in ufe. 

For government. 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreehtg in a full and natural dole. 

Sbaktfptare's Henry V. 
To Cong r eTt. n. [from con and greet. J 
To falute reciprocally. Not in uic. 

My office hath lb far prevail'd. 

That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have congreeted. Sbaktfptare's Henry V. 

To CO'NGREG ATE. *v. a. [congregop. 
Lat.] To cotle& togetheri to aflembie ; 
to bring into one place.. 

Any multitude of Chriftian men congregate J, 
may be termed by the name of a church. Looker* 
Thefe Waters were afterwards congregated, and 
called tht-fca# Baftigb't Hiftory (fwr World. 

Tempeft# 
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Tcmpeft* themfdves, high fell) And howling 
winds. 

The gutter'd rock* and congregated fandi, 

As having fenfe of heaoty t do omit 
Their mortal natures. Sbakefpeart' j Othello, 

The dry land, earth $ and the great receptacle 
Of congregated water*, he call'd teas ; 

And faw that it was good. Milton's Paredsfc Lofi. 

Heat congregate* homogeneal bodies, and fepa- 
.ratesheterogeneal ones. Newtons Optich. 

Light, congregated by a burning glaft, ads mod 
upon fulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire. 

Newton's Optickt. 

To Co # kcrbcate. v .«. To aflemble ; to 
meet j to gather together. 

He rails, 

Ev’n .there where merchants mod do congregate. 

On me, my bargains. Shakefp. Merck* of Vtrite. 

'Tis true (at the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Co'ngrecate. adj. [from the verb.] 

Col l eft ed ; comp aft. 

Where the matter is moil congregate, the cold is 
the greater* Bacots Natural H/fhry. 

Cong rbca't ion. n.f. [from congregate.] 
j. The aft of collefting. 

The means of reduXion by the fire, is but by 
congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon. 

2. A colleftion; a mafs of various parts 
brought together. 

This brave o'erhanging firmament appears no 
other dung to me, than a foul and peftilent con¬ 
gregation of vapours. Sbakefptare. 

-3. An aflembly met to worfhip God in 
publick, and hear doftrine. 

The words which the minifter firft pronounceth, 
the whole congregation fhall repeat after him. Hooker. 

The praXice of thofe that prefer houfes before 
churches, and a conventicle before the congrega¬ 
tion. m South. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 
would look about them, they would find part of 
their congregation out of countenance, and the other 
Afl-Cf* Swift. 

Congrega'tional. adj. [from congrega¬ 
tion ,,] Publick ; pertaining to a con¬ 
gregation or aflembly. It is a word 
ufed of fuch Chriflians as hold every 
congregation to be a feparate and inde¬ 
pendent church. 

CO'NGRESS. n . f [ congreffus , Latin.] 
i. A meeting ; a fhock ; a conflift. 

Here Pallas urges on, and L-ufus there; 

Their congrefi in the fivld great Jove withstands. 
Both doom'd to fall, but fall by greater hands. 

Dry don't JEneid. 
From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of 
the congrejfes and reflexions of two bodies. 

Cheyne*s Pbilofethical Principle*. 

2m An appointed meeting for fettlement 
of affairs between different nations: as, 
the congrtfs of Cambray. 

Conor e'ssive. adj. [ from congrefs. ] 
Meeting; encountering 5 coming toge¬ 
ther. 

If it be onderftood of fexes conjoined, all plants 
are female; and if of disjoined and emgrejjrvc 
.generation, there is no male or female in them. 

Brown * Vulgar Errour i. 

Ss-CONGRUTS. V.n. [from congruo, Lat. 
To agree; to be confident with ; to 
fnit; to be agreeable. Not in ufe. 

Oor love reign procefs imports at full. 

By latter* congruing to that eft’eX, 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Sbakefp . Hamlet. 

Congruence, n.f. [congruentia, Latin.] 

Agreement .; foi table nefs of one thing 

to another; confiftency. 

Concru'ent. adj. [< congruent, Latin.] 

Agreeing; Gotrefpoudent. 
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Thefe planet were fo feparated ti to move upon 

A common fide of the congruent fquaret, as an axis. 

Cheyne t P b'djopbtcal Principles. 

Cokcrudity, n.f. [from cortgrite.] 

1 . Suitablenefs; agreeablenefs. 

Congruity of opinions to our natunl constitution, 
is one great incentive to their reception. Clanvdle. 

2. Fitnefs; pertinence. 

A whole fentence may fail of it* congruhy by 
wanting one particle. Sidney. 

Confcquence of argument ; reafon ; 

confiftency. 

With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the 
church of Chrift ? Hooker. 
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4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines tvhich 
exaftly correspond, when laid over one 

another, are in congruity. 

Co'ngrument. n.f [from cotegnte .] Fit¬ 
nefs ; adaptation. Not in ufc. 

The congrmmcnt and harmonious fitting of pe¬ 
riods in a fentence, hath almoft the fattening and 
force of knitting and connexion. 

Ben for Jon's Difeovery. 

Co'nGruous. adj. [congruus, Latin.] 

1. Agreeable to; con fiftent with. 

The exiftence of God ts fo many ways mani- 
feft, and the obedience we owe him fo congruous to 
reafon, that the light of a great part of manicind 
give tettimony to the law of nature.. Locke. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro¬ 
portionate iOr commenfurate. 

The faculty is infinite, the objcX infinite, and 
they infinitely congruous to one another. 

Cbeynt* Philojcphical Principles. 

3. Rational; fit. 

Motives that addreft tbemfelvea to our reaibh, 
are fitted to be employed upon reafonable crea¬ 
tures : it is no ways congruous, that God ftiould be 
always frightening men into an acknowledgment 
of the truth* Atterbury. 

Congruously. ad*v. [from congruous.] 
Suitably; pertinently; confidently. 

This conjecture is to be regarded, bee j ufc, cest- 
gruoufy unto it, one having warmed the bladder, 
found it then lighter than the oppofite weight. 

Beyle's Spring of the Air. 

Co'nical. ) adj . [conicus, Latin.] Hav- 

Co'nick. 5 ing the form of a cone, or 
round decreafing. 

Tow’ring firs in conick forms arife, 

And with a pointed fpear divide the (kies. PrVr. 

A brown flint of a conick figure: the b«Jis i> 
oblong. Woodward. 

They are conical veflcls, with their bafes toward* 
the heart; and, as they pais on, their diameter* 
grow (till lefs. Arbuthnot. 

CoNically. ados, [from conical.] In 
- form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, fliaped conically , or like a 
fugar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor falls through 
the holes at the bottom» whilft the gardener keeps 
his thumb upon the orifice at the top. 

Boyles Spring of the Air. 

CoNic At ness, n.f [from conical.] The 
ftate or quality of being conical. 
Conick Section. n.f. A curve line arifing 
from the feftion of a cone by a plane. 

Conick Sections. 1 n.f. That part of geo- 
Co 'n ick s. J metry which confidcrs 

the cone, and the curves arifing from its 
feftions. 

7 *o CON J E'CT. *v. n. [conjeftum, Lat.] 
To guefs; to conjefture. Not in ufe. 

I intreat you then, 

From one that but imperfeXly conjefls, 

Vour wifdom would not build yoorfelf a trouble. 

• * Sbakefpeare • 
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Conji'ctor. n.f. [ from conjeS. ] A 

guefler; a conjefturer. 

For fo ccnicffert would obtrude. 

And from thy painted fkin conclude. Swift. 

Co n j b'ctv rable. adj. { from conjeHure. ] 
Being the objeft of conjefture ; pofiiWe 
to be guefied. 

Conjectural, adj. [from conjecture.] 
Depending on conjefture; faid or done 
by guefs. 

They'll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Who thrives and who declines, fide faXioni, tad 
gjve out 

ConjeSural marriages. Sbahcfpcarp* Coriofamts. 

Thou fpeak’ft it faHety, as I love mine honour. 
And jnakft coqeBmrul tear* to come into me, 

Sbakefpeare. 

It wc« a matter of great profit, fave that I doubt 
It is .too cottjefiura! to venture upon, if one couH 
difeern what corn, herbs, or fruits, ate likely to 
be in plenty or fcarcity. Bacon. 

Hie two latt word* are not In Callimachus, and 
confequently the red are only cenje&ural. Broome. 

Conjectura'lit v . K.Jl [from conjc & u * 

' pi/.] That which depends upon guefs. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or tliA 
records of time, but taken themfclves unto prb- 
b a bill ties, and the corjeSkurality of philofophy. 

Brown's Vulgar Ernntrs. 

Con j e # c t u r a L L Y. adv . [from conjectu ¬ 
ral .] By guefs ; by conjefture. 

Whatfoever may be at any time, out of Scrip¬ 
ture, but probably and conjefh rally furmifed. 

Hooker. 

Let it be probably, not corjcBurally, proved. 

Maine. 

Conjecture, n.f. [ conjeHura , Latin.] 

1. Guefs; imperfeft knowledge; prepon- 
deration of opinion without proof. 

In the catting of lots, a man cannot, upon any 
ground of reafon, bring the event fo much as un¬ 
der conje&vre. South . 

2- Idea; notion; conception. Not now 

in ufe. 

Now entertain conjc&urt of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark. 
Fills the wide veflcl of the unjverfe. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

To Conjb'cture.o'. a. [from the noun.] 
To guefs; to judge by guefs; to enter¬ 
tain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon fuch things as equally may 
Or may not be, human realbn can then, at the bed, 
but coiye&ure what will be. * South. 

Conje'cturbr. n.f [from conjecture .] 
A guefier; one who forms opinion with¬ 
out proof. 

If we fhould believe very grave eonjc&urers, car¬ 
nivorous animals now were not fleih devuureis 
then. Brown. 

I (hall leave conjeHurers to their own imagine 
tions. Addijon m 

Coniferous, adj. [conus and/rr*, Lat.] 

Such trees or herbs arc coniferous, as bear a 
fquamofe fcaly fruit, of a woody fubttance, and a 
figure approaching to a cone, in which are many 
feeds; and when they are ripe, the feveral cells in' 
the cone open, and the feeds drop out. Of this 
kind are the fir, pine, and beech. Quincy. 

To Conjo'bble. v. a. [from con, toge¬ 
ther, and jobbtrncl, the head.] To con¬ 
cert ; to fettle; to difeufs. A low cant 

word. 

What would a body think of a mlnifter thit 
fhould conjohhle matters of ftate with tumblers, an J 
confer politicks with tinkers ? L'Efirange • 

To CONJO'JN. *v. a. [conjoindr Fr. con- 
jungo, Latin.] 

1. To unite; to confolldate into one. 

r Thou 
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Thou wrong'ft Pmthout, and not Mm alone 5 
But. while I live, two friends conjoird in one. 

Dtyden. 

2. To unite in marriage. 

If cither of you ) •’W any inward impediment, 
Why ynu fhould nOt be nxjcin’rf, I charge 
You on your fouli. to utter it. Shak. Much Ada » 

3. To affociate; to conneft. 

Common and univeifal fpirics convey the aftion 
of the remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue 
of bodies far disjoined. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Men of differing inteTelh can be reconciled in 
one communion j at teaft, the defigns of all can 
be conjoined in ligatures of the fame reverence, and 
piety, and devotion* 7 'ajlcr. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined 
with what he knows already. Locke. 

To Con jo'in. v.n. To league ; to unite. 

This part of hi.» 

Ctmjcha with my difeafe; and helps to end me. 

Sbakeffare's Henry IV. 

Conjoint, adj. [conjoint , Fr.] United; 
connected; afbeiate. 

Conjoint Degrees. [In mufick.] Two 
notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the fcale; as ut 
and re. Did . 

Con jo'i ntly, ad<u. [from conjoint .] In 
union together ; in affociation; joint¬ 
ly ; not apart. 

A grofs and frequent error, commonly commit* 
ted in the ufe of doubtful remedies, conjointly with 
tho(# that are of approved virtues. 

Brown'I Vnlgttr Errourt. 

The parts of the body, feparately, make known 
the paffions of the foul, or clfe conjointly one with 
the other* " • Dry den. 

Go'Nisom.- See Cocnisor. 

CO'NJUGAL. edjm [conjngalis, Latin.] 
Matrimonial; belonging to marriage; 
connubial. 

Thar conjugal affection Hill is tied. 

And ftill the mournful race is multiplied. 

Drydens Fables. 

I could not forbear commending the young wo¬ 
man for her conjugal affeftion, when 1 f<*und chat 
Ac had left the good man at home. Spe&atcr. 

He mark’d the conjugal difpute; 

Hell roar'd inceflant, Dick fat mute. Swift. 

Co'n jugal ly . adv. [ from conjugal. ] 
Matrimonially; connubially. 

To Conjugate. ns. a. [conjugo, Latin.] 

1. To join ; to join in marriage ; to unite. 

Tkofe^dsawing as well marriage as ward (hip, 
gave him both power and occaGon to conjugate at 
pleafure the Horman and the Saxon -houfes. 

Wctton. 

2. To infleft verba; to decline verba 
through their various terminationa. 

Co^it jugate, n./. [conjugal ut, Latin.] 
Agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and therefore generally refem- 

bling in fignification. 

Hi# grammatical argument, grounded upon the 
derivation of fpontancous from ffionte, weighs no¬ 
thing 1 we have learned in logick, that conjugates 
are fometianes in name only, and not in deed. 

Bramhall's Anftoer to Hob tea. 

Con juoatb Diameter , or Axis. [Ingeo¬ 
metry.] A right line bifefting the tranf- 
verfe diameter. Chambers. 

Conjugation, n. f. [conjugatio , Lat.] 

1. A couple ; a pair. 

The heart it fo far from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that it recciveth very few itfelf from 
the fixth conjugation os pair of nerves. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. The a# of uniting or compiling things 
together. 
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The general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements, and their conjugations, 
are to be Jet afide, being but notional, and illimited 
and definite axioms are tobe. drawn out of meafured 
infiances. Bacon. 

All the various mixtures and conjugations of 
atoms do beget nothing. Bentley's Sermons. 

The form of inflefting verbs through 

their feries of terminations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about de¬ 
clensions and conjugations , about concords and 
fyrftaxes, loft their labour, and been learned to no 
purpofe ? Lock e. 

Union; aflemblage. 

The fupperof the Lord is the moft facred, myf- 
terious, and ufeful conjugation of fecret and holy 
thing* and duties. '•faylor. 

CONJUNCT, adj. [conjundus, Latin.] 
Conjoined; concurrent; united. Not 
in ufe. 

It pleas’d the king his mafter to ftrike at me, 
When he, conjunct and fiatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind. Skakefpcare's King Lear. 

Conjunction, n.f. [, conjundio , Lat.] 

i. Union; aJfTociation 5 league. 

With our fan all conjunction we fhould. on. 

To fee how fortune it dispos’d to us. 

Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 

He will unite the white rofe and the red ; 
Smile, heaven, upon h»s fa»r cooqunCtion, 

That long hath frown’d upon rheir enmity. 

Sbakrjpeare's Richard Ilf. 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ft rift 
eonjstnftion and amity between them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Man can effeft no great matter by his perfonal 
ftrength, but as he afts in fodety and conjunction 
with others. South. 

An Invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and fouls by ft range, fecret, and unaccountable 
conjunctions. South. 

z. The congrefs of two planets in the fame 
degree of the zodiack, where they are 
fuppofed to have great power and influ¬ 
ence. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, 
nor by any conjunction of the ftars, Ihould bury 
them undent fecond flood. 

Raleigh's Hifory of tie World. 

Has nor a poet more virtues and vices within his 
circle ? Cannot he obferve their influences in their 
oppositions -and conjunctions, in their altitudes and 
depreflions ? He fhali fooner find ink than nature 
exhaufted* Rymtr's Tragedies of the lafi Age. 

Pompcy and Csefar were two ftars of fucha mag* 
nitude, that their conjunction waa as fatal as their 
oppofidon. Swift. 

A word made ufe of to conneft the 

claufes of a period together, and to fig- 

nify their relation to one another. 

Clarke. 

Conju'nctivb. adj. [conjundinjus, Lat.] 

1. Clofely united. *A fenfe not in ufe* 

She *s fo conjunctive to my life and foul. 

That as the ftar moves not but in his fphere, 

I could not but by her. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 

2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, 
ufed fubfequently to a conjunction. 

Conjunctively. ad*u. [from conjunc¬ 
tive. ] In union ; not apart. 

Thefe are “good mediums conjunctively taken, 
that is, not one without the orher. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Con ju'nctivbnssb. n.f. [from conjunc¬ 
tive.'] The quality of joining or uniting. 

Con ju'nctly. adv. [ from eonjund. ] 
Jointly; together ; not apart. 

Conjuncture, n.f. [conjondure, Fr.] 

1. Combination of many circumftaaces, 
or caufts. 
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I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of 
affairs than in the bufinefs of that earl. 

King Charles• 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
objeft, and a fit conjuncture of circumftanccs. 

Addifons Spectator • 

z. Occalion; critical time. 

Such cenfures always attend fuch conjunctures , 
and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. _ Clarendon. 

3. Mode of union ; connexion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articu¬ 
lation, and conjunctures of let eis in words. 

Holder's Elements of Speech* 

4. Confiftency. 

I was willing to grant to prefljytery what with 
reafon it can pretend to, in a conjuncture with epif- 
copacy. King Charles. 

ConjuraTion. n.f. [from conjure .] 

1. The form or aft of fummoning another 
in fome facred name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed 5 
Under this conjuration fpeak, my lord. 

Shakefy care's Henry V* 

2. A magical form of words; Rn incan¬ 
tation ; an enchantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for 
my poor fpirit to difobey. Sidney • 

What drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick. 

For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withal, 

I won his daughter with ? Shakejpeare s Othello. 

3. A plot; a confpiracy.- Did. 

To CONJU'RE. *v.a. [ conjuro , Latin.] 

1. To fummon in a facred name; to en¬ 
join with the higheft folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure 
them, that they would no more prefs him to con- 
fent to a thing fo contrary to his reaibn. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fans in the foam 
St. Paul does the Philippians, when he conjures 
them to unity. Decay of Piety • 

I conjure you ? Let him know, 

Whate’er was done againft him, Cato did it. 

Addifons Cate. 

z. To bind many by an oath to fome 
common defign. This fenfe is rare; 

He, in proud rebellions arms. 

Drew after him the third part of heav’n’s Ions, 
Conjur'd againft the Higheft. ^ Milton's Par. Loft. 

To influence by magick 5 to aifeft by 
enchantment; to charm. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To flop devoted charitable deeds ? 

Shakejpeare's Richard III. 

What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis ? whole phrafe of Jbrrow 
Conjures the wand*ring ftars, and-makes them ft and 
Like, wonder-wounded hearers ? Sbakfp. Hamlet * 

1 thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft 
ratfed up thofe turbulent fpiritt, would iorce them 
to conjure them down again. King Charles. 

You have conjured up perfons thatexift no where 
elfe but on old coins, and have made our palfions 

. and virtues vi Able. Addfon on Ancient Medals. 

4. It is to be obferved, that when this 
word is ufed for fummon or conffire, its 
accent is on the lafl fyllable, conjure ; 
when for charm , on the firft, conjure. 

To Co'njure* v. n. To praftife charms 

• or enchantments ; to enchant. 

My invocation is honeft and fair; and in Jtia 
miftrc&’s name 1 conjure only but to mile up him* 

Shakefptare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag,* you 
baggage, you poulcat, you runaway! Out, out* 
out! I’ll conjure you. I'll fortunetell you I 

Shakejpeare' 1 Merry Wives of Windfar m 

Co'njttrer. n.f [from conjure.] , 

1. An enchanter > one that ufes charms. * 

Goad 
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Good do&or Pinch, you are a eoujurgr1 
EftabUfli him in his true fenfc again. 

Sbakrfpeare's Cenudy of Errours. 

figures in the book 

Of feme dread conjurer, that would enforce nature, 

Donne* 

Thus has he done you Briti/h contorts right, 
Whofe hulhands, Ihould they pry like mine to¬ 
night. 

Would never find you In your conduit flipping. 
Though they turn'd coujurtrs to take you tripping. 

Addrfsn* 

2 . An impoftor who pretends to fecret 
arts ; a cunning mau. 

From the account the lofer brings. 

The conj'rtr knows who ttole the things. Prhr. 

3* By way of irony, a man of fhrewd con- 
je&ure ; a man of fagacity. 

Though ants are vciy knowing, 1 don't take 

1 them to be conjurer *; and therefore they could not 
guets that 1 had put ferae corn in that room. Addif. 

Conju'rbmbnt. n.f. [from conjure .] Se¬ 
rious inj unit ion; folemn demaud. 

1 ihould not be induced but by your earned 
Intreatics and ferious conjurementu 

Milton on Education, 

Conna'sce nce. n. f. [con and nafeor, 
Latin.] 

1. Common birth; production at the fame 
time ; community of birth. 

z. Being produced together with another 
being. 

Chrifiians have baptized thefe genrinouq births 
and double conaafconcics, as containing in them a 
ditlii\lrion of feul. Brown'* VulgarErrours. 

3. The ad of uniting or growing together; 
improperly. 

Symyhafis denotes a eonnafetnee, or growing to¬ 
gether. Wifeman. 

Covna'te. adj. [from con and natus, La¬ 
tin.] Born with another: being of the 
fame birch. 

Many, who deny all connote notions in tha fpe- 
Cillative intellet}, do yet adroit them in this. South. 

Their difpo&tions -to be reflefted, tome ac a 
greater, and others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin 
plates or bubbles, are connate with the rays, and im¬ 
mutable. Newton's Opticks, 

Conna'tural, adj. [con and natural*] 

1. United with the being j conne&ed by 
nature. 

a 

Firft, in man's mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev'ry thing; 
Which is connatural, and born with it. Davie*. 

Thefe aftc&ions are connatural to us, and as we 
grow up fo do they. L'Efirange . 

2. Participation of the fame nature. 

Is there no way, befidei 
Thefe painful paflages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duft ? Milt. 

Whatever draws me on. 

Or fympathy, or feme connatural force. 

Powerful at greateft diftance to unite 

With fecret amity. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Conn atvra'lity. n. f. [from connatu¬ 
ral* ] Participation of the fame nature; 
natural infeparability. 

There Is a emuatura/ity and congruity between 
that knowledge and thole habits, and that future 
eftate of tha foul. Hale. 

Conn a # turally. adv. [from connatu¬ 
ral.] In coexiftence with nature; ori¬ 
ginally. 

Some common notions feem eonnaturally eng ra¬ 
ven In the foul, antecedently to difeuffive ratioci¬ 
nation.^ Hale. 

Conna'turalness. n.f* [fi\>*w conna¬ 
tural.] Participation of the fame nature 5 
ituunil union. 
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Such U the comaturajnfa of our corruptions, 
except we looked for an account hereafter. 

Pear/m on lk Creed* 

To CONNE'CT. a, [comtclh, Latin.} 

1. To join; to link; to unite; to con¬ 
join ; to fallen together. 

The corpufclc* that conftitute the quick Hive r 
will be fo count Bed to one another, that, inltead of 
a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a red 
powder. Boyle* 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order of the connefling ideas mu ft 
dirtH the fylfegifms ; and a man muft fee the 
connection of each intermediate idea with thofc 
that it conntfls t before he can ufe it in a fyllogifro. 

Locke. 

3. To join in a juft feries of thought, or 
regular cOnilruttion of language : as, the 
author Connells his reafons •well. 

To Connb'ct. <v* n* To cohere; to have 
juft relation to things precedent and 
fubfequent. This is leldom ufed but in 
conversation. 

Conne'ctivbly. adv. [from council.] 
In conjunliion ; in union ; jointly; 
conjointly; conjunllly. 

The people's power is great and indifpotable, 
whenever they can unite conncflivcly , or by depu¬ 
tation, to exert it. Swift. 

To Conne'x. v* a. [ccnnexum, Latin.] To 
join or link together; to feften to each 
other. 

Thofe birds who are taught feme words or 
fentenccs, cannot tannex their words or fentences 
in coherence with the matter which they fignify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind* 
They fly. 

By chains tonnex'd, and with deftrudrive fweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion, n* f* [from connex ; or con¬ 
nexion Lit.] 

1. Union; j unit ion ; the all of fattening 
together; the ftatc of being fattened 
together. 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion fweet. 

Milton. 

There muft be a future flats, where the eternal 
and inseparable connexion between virtue and hap- 
pinefs (hall be raanifefted. Atterbury. 

z* Juft relation to fomething precedent or 
fubfequent; confequence of argumenta¬ 
tion ; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth,'by a 
neceflary Connexion and chain of caufcs, carry u$ up 
to the l>eity. Hale. 

Each intermediate idea muft be fucb as, in the 
whole chain, hath a vifiblc connexion with thofe two 
it is placed between. Locke. 

A confcious, wife, refle&ing caufe. 

That can deliberate, means elcit, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign'd. 

Blackm* Creation* 

Conne'xive. adj. [from counex.] Having 
the force of connexion ; conjunltive. 

The predicate and fubjedt are joined-in a form 
of words by conmxivo particles. Watts'g Logick. 

CoNNICTa' Tion. ir. f* [from conni3c, 
Lat. ] A winking. Di&. 

Con n Tv a nce. n.f. [from connive.] 

1. The all of winking. Not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefe; pretended igno¬ 
rance; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, 
than to fufter it to rage by connivance • Bacon. 

Dtfobcdience, having gained one degree of li¬ 
berty, will demand another: every vice interprets 
a connivance, an appi obauoru ' South* 
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A tmamenu to admit half, will produce ruin. 

Swift* 

To CON NT YE. *v. n. [conniveo, Latin.] 

1. To wink. 

This artift is to teach them how to nod judici- 
oufly, to connive with either eye* SptBaior. 

z. To pretend blindnefa or ignorance; to 

forbear ; to pafs uncenfured. 

The licentioufnefs of inferiours, and the re- 
mi fine fs of fuperioun, the one violates, and the 
other connives. Decay cf Puty • 

With whatever colours he perfuadcs authority 
to connive at his own vices, he will defire its pro¬ 
tection from the efFeds of other men's. Rogers. 

He thinks it a feandal to government to connive 
at fuch trails as rejeli all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSEUR, n. f [French.] A 
judge ; a critick. It is often ufed of a 
pretended critick. 

Your teflon learnt, you'll be fecure 

To get the name of conuoifftnr. Swift. 

To CO'N NOT ATE. <v. a* [con and notaf 
Latin.] To defignate fomething betides 
itfelf; to imply ; to infer. 

G od*s forefeeing doth not include or connotate pre¬ 
determining, any more chan I decree with my in- 
tellell. Hammond. 

Con not action, n. f [from connotate.] 
Implication of fomething' betides itfelf ; 

inference; illation. 

By reafon of the co-exiftence of one tiring with 
another, there arifeth a various relation or connota¬ 
tion between them. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Plato by bis idesl means only the divine efl'ence 
with this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or 
participate by created beings. Norris. 

To Conno'te. v* a* [con* and nota , Lat.] 
To imply ; to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfe a 
certain fuitablencfs of it to feme other thing* 

South. 

Connubial, adj. [1 connubial!s , Latin.] 
Matrimonial; nuptial; pertaining to 
marriage; conjngal. 

Should fecond love a pleafing flame mfpire. 

And the chafte queen connubial rites require. 

Pope's Odyffef. 

CO'NOID. n.f. [x**e*»J>j5.] A figure par¬ 
taking of a cone; approaching to the 
form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as n 
drum : there remains another way, by drawing it 
to the centre into a conoid form. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

ConoTdical. adj* [from conoid.] Ap¬ 
proaching to a conick form, to the form 
of a round dccreafing. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. <u. a. [conquaffo, 
Latin.] To ihake ; to agitate. Not ia 
ufe. 

Vomits do violently conqxqflatt the lungs. 

Harvey. 

Co n qu a ss a'tion. n.f. [from conquajfate. ] 
Agitation; concuflion. 

To CONQUER, v. a. [conqueror, Fr. con- 
quire re , Latin.] 

I. To gain byconqueft; to over-run; to 
win. 

They had conquered them and bronght them un¬ 
der tribute. 1. Mac. viii. 2* 

Welcome, great Stag!rite, and teach me now 
All I was born to know ; 

Thy fcholar’s viHones thou doft outdo ; 

He conquer'd th* earth, the whole world you. Cowley • 

*Twas fit. 

Who conquer'd nature, (hould prefide o’er wit. Pope. 

We conquer'd France, but felt our captive’s 
charms; 

Their arts victorious triumph'd o’er our arms* Pope. 

2. To 
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2. To overcome; tofubdue; to vanquiffi. 

Both tugging to be vi&ors, b re ail to breaft; 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered* 

Sbakef peart's Henry VI* 
The conquer'd alfo, and inflav d by war. 

Shall, with their ficcu m loft, all virtue lofe 


Milton. 
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Smith. 

as, be 


And fear of God. 

Anna conquers but to fave. 

And governs but to blefs. 

To furmount; to overcome: 

conquered his reluQance. 

To Co nquer. *v. n. To get the vidory; 
to overcome. 

Put him to choler itraight t he hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer and to have his word 
Oft* contradiction. Sbakefptarf s Coriolanus. 

Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high. 
And both refolv’d to conquer or to die. Waller » 

The logick of a conquering fword has no pro¬ 
priety. Decay of P iety . 

Co'nqjjerablb. adj. [from conquer. ] 
Poffible to be overcome. 

While the heap is fmali, and the particulars 
few, he will find it eafy and conquerable . South. 

Co'nquerOr. n.f [from conquer.] 

1. A man that had obtained a victory ; a 
vidor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will f come. 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed. 

Sbakefpemrt's Richard III. 

The gain of civil wart will not allow 

Bags for the conqueror's crew. Cowley. 

A critick that attacks authors in* reputation, is 
as the Have who called out to the conqueror , Re¬ 
member, Sir, that you are a man. Addif. Guard. 

2 . One that fiibdues and ruins countries. 

Deferving freedom more 
Than thole their conquerors , who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin where foe’er they rove. 

Milton's Paradife Regained. 

That tyrant god, that reftlefs conqueror* 

May quit his pleasure to allert his pow’r. Prior . 

Co'kquest, n.f. [conquejle, French.] 

I. The ad ofconquering; fubjedion. 

A perfett couquefl of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of fubjefti. 

Davies on Ireland. 

2* Acquifition by vidory; thing gained. 

More willingly I mention air. 

This our old conquejf ; than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation. Milton's Paradife Regained* 

, Vidory ; fuccefs in arms. 

I muft yield my body to the earth. 

And, by my fall, the conquefi to my foe. 

Sbaktfpearc's Henry VI. 

1*11 lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed j 
To whom I will retail my conquek won. 

And (he (ball be foie vi&refs. Sbak. Richard 111 . 

Not to be o'ercome, was to do more 
Than all the conqufl% former kings did gain. Dryd. 

In joys of conquefi he refigns hi* breath. 

And, fill’d with England's glory, (miles in death. 

Addifon. 

CONSANGUINEOUS. adj. [confangui- 

neus , Latin.] Near of kin ; of the fame 
blood; related by birth; not affined. 

Am 1 not coufanguitteous T Am I not of herblood I 

Shakejpeare. 

Consanoui'nity. n.f. [ confianguinitas , 
Lat.] Relation by blood ; relation by 
defeent from one common progenitor; 
nearnefs of kin : diftinguifhed from affi¬ 
nity* or relation by marriage. 

I’ve forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of confangumity. 

Shakejpeare's c Iroilus and Crefpda. 

There is the fupreme and indiflbluble confan¬ 
gumity and fociety between men in general \ of 
which the heathen poet, whom the apoftle calls to 
witnefs, faith. We are all his generation. 

Bacsn's Holy War* 

VOL. I. 
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The firft original would fubfift, though he out¬ 
lived all terms of confanguinity, and became a ft ran¬ 
ger unto his progeny. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and con- 
fanguinity with us. South . 

Consarcina'tion. n.f. [from confar - 
cino, Latin, to piece.] The ad of patch¬ 
ing together. Did. 

CONSCIENCE, n.f* [confcientia 9 Lat.] 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
judge of the gooduefs or wickednefs of 
ourfelves. 

When a people have no touch of conference, no 
fenfe of their evil doings, it is bootkfs to think to 
reftrain them. Spenfer. 

Who againft faith and eenfeience can be heard 
Infallible t Miltons Paradife Lof. 

Confcicnce has not been wanting to itfelf in endea¬ 
vouring to get the cleared information about the 
will of God. South. 

But why muft thofe be thought to Tcape, that 

fed 

Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of fteel. 
Which confcicnce (hakes ? Creech's Juvenal. 

No courts created yer, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was fafe, for comfeience was their guard. 

Dryden's Ovid. 

Confcicnce fignifics that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and actions j and be- 
caufe, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by 
comparing them with the law of God, his mind will 
approve or condemn him, this knowledge or con¬ 
ference may be both an accufer and a judge. Swift. 

2. Juftice; the eflimate of couicience; 
the determination of confcicnce ; ho- 
nefty. This is fbmetimes a ferious, and 
fometimes a ludicrous fenfe. 

This is thank-worthy, if a man, for corf deuce 
toward God, endure grief. I Peter, ii. 19. 

Now is Cupid a child of confcicnce j he makes 
reftitution. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wtndfor. 

He had, againft right and confcicnce, by (hameful 
treachery, intruded himfelf into another man's 
kingdom. KnoJles. 

What you require cannot, in confcicnce, be de¬ 
ferred beyond this time. Milton* 

Her majefty is obliged in conference to endeavour 
this by her authority, as much as by her pra&ice. 

Swift. 

3. Confcioufnefs ; knowledge of our own 

thoughts or actions. 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man's 
motion ; and confcience of the fame is the accom¬ 
pli foment of man** reft. Bacon. 

The reafon why the fimplcr fort are moved with 
authority, is the confcicnce of their own ignorance. 

Hooker. 

The fweeteft cordial we receive at Jaft, 

Is conference of our virtuous actions pjft. Denham. 

Hcdtor was in an abfolute certainty of death, and 
deprefted with the conference of being in an ill caufe. 

* . Pope. 

4. Real fentiment; veracity ; private 
thoughts. 

Doft thou in conference think, tell me, i*Emilla, 
That there be women do abufe their hu(bands 
In fuch grofa kind ? Sbaktfpeare's Othello • 

They did in their confcUnees know, that he was 
not able to fend them any part of it. Clarendon. 

5. Scruple; principle of adion. 

We muft make a confcicnce in keeping the juft 
laws of fuperiours. Taylor's Holy Living . 

Why foould not the one make as much conference 
of betraying for gold, as the other of doing it for 
a cruft ? L'Eftremge. 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a ft range 
Country i we foould therefore make conference not 
to mi (lead them. Locke. 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon; reafon - 
ablenefs. 

Why doft thou weep ? Can'ft thou the conference 
lack. 

To think I (hall lack friends 1 Shakejjp . Timon • 
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Half a dozen fools are, in all confcicnce , as mar 
as you fouuld require. Swit 

Conscientious, adj. [from confidence.] 
Scrupulous; exa&ly juft; regulated by 
confcience. 

Lead a life in ib corfcienttous a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make good the cha¬ 
racter of an honeft man. L'EJJrange. 

Conscientiously* ad<v. [from eonfei- 
entious .] According to the diredion of 

confcience. 

More ft refs has been laid upon the ftridnefs of 
law, than coufaentioujly did belong to it. L Efi ran. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly* 
informed confcience ; and, if the confcience hap¬ 
pens to be deluded, fin does not therefore ceafe to 
be (iu, becaufe a man committed it confcientiordly . 

South. 

Conscientiousness, n. f. [from con-* 
feientious.] Exa&nefs of juft ice ; tender- 
nefs of confidence. 

It will be a wonderful confeientioufnefs In them, 
if they will content them (elves with Ids profit than 
they can make. Locke. 

Co'nscionable. adj. [from confidence.] 
Reafon a ble; juft; according to con¬ 
fcience. 

A knave, very voluble; no farther confcionabh 
than in putting on the mecr form of civil and 
humane feeming. Sbakefpeart. 

Let my debtors have confdonable fatisfattion* 

Wotton. 

Co'nscionablen ess, n . f. [from con* 
fcionable .] Equity; reafonableuefs. Dil 7. 
Co'nscionably. adu. [from confident* 
able.] In a manner agreeable to con¬ 
fcience ; reafon ably; juftly. 

A prince muft be ufed confdonably as well as a 
common perfon. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Co'nscious. adj. [confcius 9 Latin.] 

1. Eudowed with the power of knowing 
one’s own thoughts and aftious. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
confeious of its own exiftence. BentUy's Sermons. 

Among fubftances, fopie are thinking or con¬ 
feious beings, or have a power of thought. 

Watts's Logick. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the 
knowledge of any thing without any 
new information. 

The damfel then to Tancred Cent, 

Who, confdous of th* occafion, fear'd th’ event. 

Dry den. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any 

thing: with to. 

The reft ft->od trembling, ftruckwith awe divine ; 
^Eneas only, confetous to the fign, 

Prefeg’d th* event. Dryden's JEndi. 

Roles'Or honey cannot be thought to fmell or 
tafte their own fweetnefi, or an organ be confeious 
to its mufick, or gunpowder to its Aafoing or noife. 

» Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by the didate of con¬ 
fcience to any thing. 

The queen had been felicitous with the king on 
his behalf, being confeious to herfeif that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Consciously, aebv. [from confiious.] 
With knowledge of pne’s own adions. 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnrfs p 
always remained in the mind, the feme thinking 
thing would be always ccnfchujly prefent. Locke. 

Consciousness, n.f. [ from confeious. ] 

1. The perception of v/hat pafl'es in a 
man’s own mind. : , Locke . 

If fpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of 
any thing left; therefore eonficioufnefs muft be ita 
eftential attribute. Watts's Lcgiek. 
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Intern*! fenfc of guilt, dr itifiocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the emfdtufnefs of his prorogations. It be¬ 
come his latereft there (hoold be none* 

Government of the Tome. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have bad, 
had not their confckstfnefs to tbemfclve', of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an at¬ 
tempt. Lrcke. 

An honed mind is not In the power of a difto- 
neft t to break its peace, there mud be fome guilt 
or conftieufnefs* Pop*. 

Co'hscript. adj. [from confcribo t Lat.] 

A term ttfed in (peaking of the Roman 
fcnators, who were called I*cures con- 
fcripti , from their names being written 
in the regifter of the fenate. 
Cowscri'ption.*.^ [ conjeriptio , Latin.] 

An enrolling or regiftermg. Did. 

To CONSECRATE, v* a , [confecro, Lat.] 
i. To make facrcd ; to appropriate to fa- 
cred nfes. 

Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jefus, by 
a new and living way which he hath ccnfecrdted for 
us. Htb. a. 20. 

Shall I abufe this conjee rated gift 
Of (Length, again returning with my hair ? JMifr* 

A bilhop ought not to confecrate ft church which 
the patron has built for filthy gain, and not for 
true devotion. Ayliffe. 

a. To dedicate inviolably to fome particu¬ 
lar purpofe, or pdrfon: with to . 

He (hall confecrate unto the Lord the days of 
his reparation, and (hall bring a lamb of the firft 
year for a trefpafs offering. Numb* vi. ia. 

3. To canonize. 

Co'wsbcrate. adj. [from the verb. ] 
Confecrated; facred; devoted; devote; 
dedicated. 

The water confecrate for facrifice 
Appears «i black. Waller. 

Shoaidft thou but hear I were liceotions; 

And that thia body, confecrate to thee. 

By ruffian lull fhould be contaminate. 

Sbakejpeare* 1 Comedy of Errours • 
The cardinal, (landing before the choir, lets 
them know that they Were a He m bled in that con- 
ftcrate place to fing unto Cod. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Into thefe fecret (hades, cried (he. 

How dar’ft then be fo bold 
To enter, confecrate to tile; 

Or touch this hallow'd mold * Drayton's Cynthia • 

Co'niecrator. n. f. [from confecrated] 
One that performs the rites by which 
any thing ia devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not again 11 the notion of a fa- 
crament, that the cenfecrator alone (hoitld partake 
of it. Atterbury. 

Consecration. n * f [from tonfecrated] 
4. A rite or ceremony of dedicating ana 
devoting things or perfons to the fervite 
©f God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. dylyffds Par . 

At the ereftion and conjugation as well of the 
tabernacle as of the temple, it pita fed the Almighty 
to give a fign. Hooker. 

The cenfecraticm of his Cod is upon his head. 

Numb* vi. 7. 

We mu ft know that cenfecratbn makes not a 
place facred, but only folcmnly declares it fo; the 
g ft of rhe owner to Cod makes it Cod's, and 
confequentiy facred. South . . 

The aft of declaring one holy by ca¬ 
nonization. 

The calendar fwclls with new ttnfecrations of 
faints. Hate* 


From th« Inconfiftwit and contrary determina¬ 
tions thereof, ceufi&ary impieties and condufiont 
may ftrife. w Brown. 

Co'n sect ary. ft. f. [from the tdjeftive.] 
Deduction from premifes ; conference ; 
corollary. 

Thefe propofitions are cenfetfariet drawn from 
the obfervations. Woodward's Natural Hjjlety. 

Consecu'tion. n.f. [confecutio, Latin/f 


CONS ECTARY. tuff* [from cotfedarlus, 
Lat ] Confequent; coafoquential; fol¬ 
lowing* by confequcncc. 


1. Train of confequences ; chain of 
duftions; concatenation of propofitions. | 

Some confecutiont are fo intimately and evidently 
cofinexed to or found in the premifes, that the 
conclusion it attained, and witoout any thing of 
ratiocinative progrefs. Hale* 

2. Sncceffion. 

In a quick confeeuthn of the colonrs, the im- 
prefiion of every colour remains in the fenfortum. 

Newton's Opticks* 

In agronomy. 

The month of confecution, or, as fome term it, 
of progrelfion, is the fpace between one conjunc¬ 
tion of the moon with the fun unto another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within 
her little year, or month of confccutm. Holder. 

CONSE'CUTIVE. adj* [confecutif, Fr.] 

1. Following in train ; uninterrupted ; 
fucceflive. 

That obligation upon the lands did not come 
Into difufe but by fifty eonfecutiv9 years of exemp¬ 
tion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

z. Confequential; regularly fucceeding. 

This is feeming to comprehend only the aftions 
of a roan, conficutive to volition. Locke. 

Conse'cutivelv. ad*v . [from confects - 
tinted] A term ufed in the fchool phi- 
lofopny, in oppofition to antecedently, 
and fome times to effectively or caufally* 

Did. 

To Cons e'm in ate. v. a. [confemino, La¬ 
tin.] To fow different foods together. 

DU 7 . 

Consb'wsion. n.f [con/infio, Latin.] 

Agreement; accord. 

A great number of fuch living and thinking 
particles could not pofiibly, by their mutual con¬ 
tact, and prclfing and ftriking, compofe one greater 
individual animal, with one mind and undemand¬ 
ing, and a vital ctmfepfion of the whole body. Bentley. 

CONSENT, n.f. [confenfus , Latin.] 

1. The aft of yielding or confenting. 

I am far from excufing or denying that compli¬ 
ance ; for plenary eonfent it was not. King Charles*. 

When tnou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife and free, by heav’n’s eonfent and mine. 

Dryden's Per/. 

z* Concord ; agreement; accord ; nnity 
of opinion. 

The fighting winds would (bp there and admire. 
Learning eonfent and concord from his lyre. 

Cowl. Davideis. 

3. Coherence with; relation to ; 
fpondence. 

Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true eonfent 
With planet, or with element. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint 
tion. 

Such is the world’s great harmony, that (prings 
From onion, order, fuU etnfent of things. Pope. 

5. In phylick. 

The perception one part Has of another, by 
means of fome fibres and nerve* common to them 
both; and thus the (lone In the bladder, by vdli- 
catiag the fibres there, will iflr& and draw them 
fo into fpafms, as to affc& the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, 


In this we eonfent ante you. 


corre- 


Miltort. 

opera- 
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iftd caufe a eoltek; and extend their twiches forte - 
times to the ftomacb, and occafion vomitings. 

Quincy. 

To Cowse'nt. *v. n. [confentio, Latin.] 

1. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 

Though what thou telTft foine doubt within me 
move. 

But more deftrt to hear. If thou eonfent, 

The foil relation. Milton* 

z* To co-operate to the fame end. 

3. To yield ; to give eonfent ; to allow ; 
to admit: with to. 

Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting (Ian 
That have cenfinted note Henry’s death. 

Sbaktfpearc's Henry VI. 
if ye will be as we be. 

Cemfis* 

What in deep thoo didft abhor to dream. 

Waking thou never wilt eonfent to do. Milton* 
Their num'rous thunder would awake 
Dnll earth, Which does with heav'n eonfent 
To all they wrote. Waller . 

Consentaneous, adj. [ eonfentaneus , 
Lat.] Agreeable to ; confident with. 

In tiie picture of Abrahath fierificing his fon, 
Ifaac is deferibed a little boy $ which is not con-* 
fentaneous unto the circumftancc of the text. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours* 

It will cod no pains to bring you to the know¬ 
ing, nor to the practice j it being very agreeable 
and confentanews to every otle’a natu e. 

Hammond's ProBical Cateebifm* 

Consentaneously. ad*v. [from confen - 
taneousd\ Agreeably; confidently; fuit- 
ably. 

Paracelfus did not always write fo eonfentaneoufy 
to bimfelf, that his opinions were confidently to be 
collefted from every place of hit writings, where he 
feems to exprefa it. Boyle* 

ConsentaNeousness. n.f. [from 
fentancons.] Agreement; confidence. 

DU 7 . 

Con se'nt ie nt. adj. [eonfenttens, Latin.] 
Agreeing; united in opinion ; not dif¬ 
fering in fontiment. 

The authority due to the eCnJentieM judgment 
and pra&ice of the univerfil church. 

Oxford Reafons again/} the Covenant* 

CONSEQUENCE, n* f* [ confequentic, 
Latin.] 

1. That which follows from any caufe or 
principle. 

2. Event; effeft of a caufe. 

Spirits that know 

All mortal eonftquencts have pronounc’d it. 

Sbakefpcart's Macbeth • 
Shun the bitter cenfe^uence ; far know. 

The day thou cateft thereof, thou (halt die. 

Milton* 

3. Propofition colleftcd from the agree¬ 
ment of other previous propofitions ; 
deduftion ; conclufion. 

- It is no good confequences that feafon aims at 
our being happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary 
fu(finings. Decay of Piety * 

4. The laft propofition of a fyllogifin : as, 

•what is commanded by our Savionr is our 
duty ; prayer is commanded » conf. therefore 
prayer is our duty * 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? ^ 

No, major* foon with minors fight: 

Or, botn in friendly con fort join’d. 

The confequence limps faUe behind. 

3. Concatenation of caufes and 
confecution. 

Sorrow being rhe natural and direct offer of fin, 
that which firft brought fin into the world, mu ft, 
by ntcctiary eonfcqveuce f bring in furrow too. South* 
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That I rauft after thee, with this thy ion t 
Such ft til confeyuemce unites us three* 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

That which pr<^uces conferences j in- 

laency. 


fluence; tendency 

A fie r ted without any colour cf fcripture-proof; 
it is of very ill confequence to the fuperftrufting of 
good life. Hammond . 

7. Importance; moment. 

The inftrumeat> of dirknefr 
Win us with honcA tribes, to t erray us 
In deepeft confequence. Sbakefpeares Macbeth. 

The anger of Achilles was of fucb confequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. 

jtduifan's SpeBator. 
Their people are funk in poverty, ignorance, and 
cowardice 3 and of as little confequence as women 
and children. Swift* 

Co' nsequent. adj. [confequtns, Latin.] 

1. Following by rational deduction. 

2. Following as the efFeft of a caufe : with 

to . 

It was not a power poflible to be inherited, be- 
caufc the right was confequent to, and built pa? an 
aft perfe^ly perfonal. Locke. 

3. Sometimes with upon. 

This fatisfaftion or difTatisfaftion, tanjtquertt 
a man's afting fbitably pr unfuitably to con¬ 
ference, is a principle not cafily to be worn out. 

South. 

Co'nsequint. u.f 

1. Consequence ; that which follows from 
previous proportions by rational deduc¬ 
tion. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people 
of God, are in nothing to be followed ? This 
confequent were good, if only the cuftom of the 
people of God is to be obferved. Hooker. 

2. Effeft; that which follows an afting 
caufe. 

*1 hey were ill paid 3 and they were ill governed, 
which is always a confequent of ill payment. 

Davits on Ireland . 
He could fee confequents yet dormant in their 
principles, and effefts, yet unborn. South. 

Conskqjje'nti AL.a^f. [from confequent. ] 
i- Produced by the necefiary concatena¬ 
tion of effefts to canfes. 

We fometimes wrangle, when we fhould debate 3 
A comfequtntial ill which freedom draws 3 
A bad effieft, but from a noble caufe. Prior . 

2. Having the confluences juftly connect¬ 
ed with the premifes ; conducive. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem ob- 
feure; yet, upon a due confederation of them, 
they are highly confequextial and Condudent to my 
purpefe. ^ Halt's Origin 0/Mankind. 

CoNSE<*ua'KTiALt,Y. adv. [from conft- 
qucntial. ] 

1. With juft deduction of confequences ; 
with right connexion of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fome- 
thing, though he may not have the faculty of 
writing confequtntially , and expreffing his meaning. 

Addijon's Whig Examiner. 

2. By confequence ; not immediately; 
eventually. 

This relation it fo necefiary, that God himfelf 
cannot difeharge a rational creature from it 3 al¬ 
though confequemially indeed he may do fo, by the 
annihilation of fuch creatures* Sc^b. 

3. In a regular feries. 

Were a man a king in hii dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt confequcntiaUy, and in continued 
unbrokdh fchemes, would he bo in reality a king 
or n beggar ? AdeUfm. 

COKSBQUE NT I ALNESS, n. f [from con- 

fiqxtnt/al.] Regular confecutioa of dif- 
courfe. Did. 


Co'KjiQUtifTi.Y- adv. [from cun/equent 

1. By confequence ; neceffarily ; inevita¬ 
bly : by the connexion of effefts to their 
caufes. 

Iri the meft perfeft poem a perfeft idea was re¬ 
quired, and confequent ly all poets ought rather to 
imitate it. Dryden. 

The place Of the feveral forts of terreftrial mat¬ 
ter, fufUmed in the fluid, being contingent and 
uncetrain, their intermixtures with each other are 
ctmfquently fo. Woodward. 

2. In confequence ; purfuantly. 

There is consequently t upon this diftinguiflung 
principle, an inward fatisfaftion or diflatisfaftion 
in the heart of every man, after good or evil. South. 

Co'NSEqyENTNEss. n. f. [from conse¬ 
quent.] Regular connexion of propofi- 
tions ; coniecution of difeourfe. 

Let them examine the confcqventnejs of the whole 
body of the doftrine I deliver. 

Digby on the Soul , Dedication. 

ConseRvablb adj, [from confcrwo, Lat. 
to keep.] Capable of being kept, or 
maintained. 

ConseRvancy. n. f [from conferwans, 
Lat.] Courts held by the Lord Mayor 
of London, for the prefervation of the 
fifliery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts of' Confer wanej. 

Con servant ion. n.f [confervatio , Lat.] 

1. The aft of preferving; care to keep 
from periilung ; continuance; protec¬ 
tion. 

Though there do indeed happen foroe alterations 
in the globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to 
the benefit and confervathu of the earth, and ite- 
produftions, than to thediforder and defiruftion 
of both. Woodwards NaturalHiftory. 

2. Prefervation from corruption. 

It it an enquiry of excellent ufe, to enquire of 
the means of preventing or flaying of putrefaftion 3 
for therein confifteth the means of confervathu o t 
bodies. * Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Conservative, adj. [from confervo, La¬ 
tin.] Having the power of oppofing 
diminution or injury. 

The fpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, 
fo it agreeth to light, as the moft perfeft and con¬ 
ferva five of all others. Ptacham. 

Conservator, n.f [Latin.] Preferver; 
one that has the care or office of keeping 
any thing from detriment, diminution, 
or extinftion. 

For that you declare that you hive many fick 
amongft you, he was warned by the confervator of 
the city, that be fhould keep at a difiance. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The lords of the fee ret council were likewile 
made Confervators of the peace of the two king¬ 
doms, during the intervals of parliament. Clartnd . 

Such individuals as are the tingle confervators of 
their own fpecies. Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

ConseRvatoa y. n. f [from conferva, 

Lat.] A place where any thing is kept 
in a man ncr proper to its pecnliar na¬ 
ture, as, fifh in a pond, corn in a gra¬ 
nary. 

A eonfervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they ufe 
for delicacy to cool wine in fummer. 

Bacon 's. Natural Hifiory. 

You may fit your tender trees and plants, with 
the windows and doors of the greenhoufea and 
tonfervatoritt Open, for eight or ten days before 
April. Evelyn's Kaltndar. 

The water difpenfed to the earth and. akmofphere 
by the great abyfi, that fubtesranean eonfervatory , 
is by that means reftored back. 

Woodward's Natural Iliftery. 


Conservatory, adj. Having a prefer- 
vative quality. Di£t . 

To CONSE'RVE. *v. a. [confervo, Latin.] 

1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 

Nothing was lofi out of thefe (lores, fince the 
art of conferving what others have gained in know¬ 
ledge is eafy. ' Temple. 

Thry will be able to confervc their properties 
unchanged in palling through feveral mediums 3 
which is another condition of the rays cf l : ght. 

Newtons Op tii h* 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

ConseRve, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fweatmeat made of the infpiHated 
juices of fruit, boiled with fugar till 
they will harden and candy. 

Wilt’t pleafe your honour, tafte of thefe con- 
ferves T Sppktfpeart. 

They have in Turky and the Eafi certain con- 
fr ft ions, which they call fervets, which are like to 
candied confervst, and are made of fugaf and le¬ 
mons. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Tbe more coft they were at, and t?ie more 
fweetsthey bellowed upon them, the more their con¬ 
ferva Sunk. Demis. 

2. A eonfervatory or place in which any 

thing is kept. This fenfe is unufual. 

Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this fet- 
fon 3 therefore fet the pots into your ctnferve , and 
keep them dry. Evelyn's Kaftndar. 

ConseRve r. n.f [from confer we.] 

1. A layer up ; a repofiter; on€ that 
• preferves any thing from lofs or dimi¬ 
nution. 

He hath been moft induftrious both colleftor 
and comftrver of choice pieces in that kind. 

Hayward. 

In the Eaficrn regions there feems to have been 
a general cuftom of the priefts having been the per¬ 
petual confervcrs of knowledge and (lory. Temple . 

2. A preparer of conferves. 

ConseRsion. n.f [confejffto, Latin.] A 

fitting together. 

Coksessor. n.f [Latin.] One that fits 
with others, Dift. 

To CONSIDER. *v. a. [confidero, Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care ; to ponder j 
to examine ; to fift; to ftudy. 

At our more conftderd time we'll read, 

Anfwer, and think upon this bufinefs. 

Shakfptaris Hamlet. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination. 

It feems necellary, in the choice of perfons for 
greater employments, to corjider their bodies as 
well as their minds, and ages and health as well aa 
their abilities. ’ Temple. 

3. To have regard to ; to refpeft ; not to 
defpife. 

Let us tonfidtr one another to provoke unto love, 
and to good works. ^ Hebrews, x. 14. 

4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of 
interjeftion ; a word whereby attention 
is liunjn< ned. 

ConfJer , 

Thy life hath yet been private, moil part fpent 
At h'lme. Mifam's Paradife Regained. 

5 * To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. 

Take away with thee the very fervice* t’iou had 
done, >yhich if I have not enough conftdered , to be 
more thankful tu thee ihali be my ftuJy. 

Shakefpeart's Winter's Tala. 

T,q Consider, v. n. 

1. To think maturely j not Jto judge haftily 
or rafldy. 

Nora coqftdtxetb in his heart, neither is there 
knowledge nor undcrfUnding. Ifatah, xliv. 1. 

3 Da 2. To 
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2. To deliberate; to work in the tuitid. 

Widow, we will covfuler of your fuit j 
. And come foroe other time to know our mind* 

Shakefpeart's Henry VI. 
Such i treat!fe might be confulted by jurymen, 
before they eostfidcr ot their verdi#. Swift, 

To doubt; to hefitate. 

Many rr js J eonfiderings did throng. 

And prefi'd in with this caution. Shah. H. VIII. 

*Twai grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul; at latt ’twas rage alone ; 

Which, burning upwards, in fucceflion dries 
The ee -s» that flood cinJuUrmg in her eves. 

DryJtn's Tahiti. 

COnsi'der a» t E. adj* [from confeder .] 

1. Worthy of confideration; worthy of 
regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the moft ctnfiderabh dura¬ 
tion- 9 illotfon. 

It is coufidtrable, that feme urns have had in- 
feriptionj on them, ex pr effing that tlie lamps were 
burning. Wilkins. 

2. Refpedable; above negle# j deferving 
notice. 

■Men conflderable in all worthy profeflions, emi¬ 
nent in many ways of life. Spreft's Sermons. 

I am fo cowfiderable a man, that 1 cannot have 
lefs than forty fhiliingi a year. Addif* Freeholder, 

. Important; valuable. 

Chrift, inftead of applauding St. Peter’s seal. 
Upbraided his abfurdity, that could think his mean 
aids eonftderable to him, who could cojpmand le¬ 
gions of angels to his refeuc. Decay of Piety . 

In painting, not every a#ion, nor every perfon, 
is confiderable enough to enter into the cloth. 

Dry den't Du frefry. 

Many can make themfelves mailers of as con- 
Jtdcrable eftates as thofe who have the greareft por¬ 
tions of land. jUdijon. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle 
fignification between little and great. 

Many brought in very conftdtrabU fums of mo¬ 
ney- Clarendon . 

Very probably a eonjuierabli^tt of the earth is 
yet unknown. Wilkins. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be 
coIle#ed, would conflitute a body of a very con- 
fiderabU thicknefs and folidiry* 

Burnet'1 Theory of the Earth. 

Every cough, though fevere, and of fome can- 
Jidermhle continuance, is not of a confumptive na¬ 
ture, nor profages di ITolution and the grave. 

Blackmort. 

Co ns i'd Ed ableness. n.f. [from confer 
dcrabh.] Importance j dignity ; mo¬ 
ment ; value; detert; a claim to notice. 

We mutt not always meafure the confiderablencfs 
nf things by their moft obvious and immediate 
ufefulnefs, but by their fitnefs to make or contri¬ 
bute to the difeovery of things highly uft ful. 

Style. 

Their moft flight and trivial occurrences, by 
being theirs, they think acquire a confiderablenefs , 
and are forcibly tmpofed upon the company. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Considerably, adv* [from confeder- 
able. ] 

l. In a degree deferving notice, though 

not the higheft. 

And Europe ftill confidermbfy gains 
Both by their good example and their pains. 

Rofcommon . 

m. With importance 5 importantly. 

I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of 
ferving you more tonfiderably than I have been 
yet able to do. Pope. 

Coksi'de&ancb.* ir. f. [from conftder .] 

Confideration ; reflexion; fbber thought. 

After this cold confidenttnce, fentenee me ; 

And, as you are a king, (peak in your date 
What I have done that mifbecame my place. 

Sbakefpesrc 1 Henry IV. 
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Considerate, adj * [ confederate , Lit.] 

1. Serious; given to confideration ; prun¬ 
dent ; not rafh ; not negligent. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And uiirefpc&ive boys s none are for me. 

That look, into me with confederate eyes. 

Sbakefpears' 1 Richard III. 
./Eneas is patient, confidoate, and csrefui of hh 
people* ^ Dryden'i Tahiti , Preface. 

I grant it to be in many coles certain, that it is 
fuch as a confederate man may prudently rely and 
proceed upon, and hath no juft caufe to doubt of. 

TdJotfon . 

The expediency, in the prefent j unflu re, may 
appear to every confederate man. Addifcn. 

2. Having refpe# to; regardful. Little 
ufed. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be prefumed more confederate of praife. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fenfe is 
much ufed in converfation. 

Considerately. ad<v . [from confede¬ 
rate.] Calmly ; coolly ; prudently. 

Circumftances are of foch force, as they fway 
an ordinary judgment of a wife man, not fully and 
confderately pondering the matter. 

Bacon'1 Colours of Good and Evil. 

Consider ate ness. ». f. [from confe¬ 
derate .] The qnality of being confi- 
derate; prudence. jD/ 7 ?. 

Considera'tion. n. f. [from confeder*] 

1. The a# of confidering; mental view; 
regard; notice. 

' As to prefenc happinefs and mifery, when that 
alone comes in confederation , and the confluences 
are removed, a man never chutes amifs. Locke . 

2. Mature thought; prudence; terious 
deliberation. 

Let us chink with confederation , and confider with 
acknowledging, and acknowledge with admira¬ 
tion. Sidney. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body. 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 
Confederation % like an angel, came. 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out nf him. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

3. Contemplation; meditation upon any 
thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hsth brought you 
to the confideration of her virtues, and that con¬ 
federation may have made you the more virtuous, 
and fo the more worthy. Sidny. 

4. Importance ; claim to notice; worthi- 
nefs of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among 
the Latin poets, who was not explained for the 
ufc of the dauphin ; bureau ft the whole Pharfalia 
would have been a fa tire upon the French form of 
government. Addif on's Freeholder. 

5. Equivalent; compenfation. 

Wc are provident enough not to part with any 
thing ferviceable to our bodies under a good confi- 
dtration , but make little account of our fouls. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Foreigners can never take our bills for pay¬ 
ment, though they might pais as valuable confede¬ 
rations among our own people. Locke . 

6. Motive of a#ion; influence; ground 
of conduct. 

The confiderathn, in regard whereof the low 
forbiddeth thefe things, was not becaufe thofe na¬ 
tions did ufe them. Hooker. 

He had been made general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated, confederations . Clarend. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other con fid*- 
rattans , to fearch an afylum. Dry den. 

The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on 
the fame confider alien. Dry den* 
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7* Reafon 5 ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
1 fuch confederations as have been before fet down. 

Hooker* 

Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonabk 
caufe* of retaining that which other confederations 
did procure to be inftituted. Hooker . 

8. [In law.] Confederation is the material 
caufe of a contra#, without which no 
contra# bindeth. It is either exprefled, 
as if a man bargain to give twenty 
(hillings for a horfe; or clfe implied, a* 
when a man comes into an inn, and 
taking both meat and lodging for him- 
felf and his horfe, without bargaining 
with the hoft, if he difeharge not the 
houfe, the hoft may ftay his horfe. 

Cornell. 

Consi'derer. n* f. [from confeder*] A 
man of reflection ; a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for on impious jeft, or 
of reafon for a deep cotfJerer • 

Government of the Tongue* 

Considering. [This is a kind of con- 
jun#ion: it had been more grammati¬ 
cally written confederedi <vu> French; 
but confidering is always ufed.] If allow¬ 
ance be made for. 

It Is not poffible to a# otherwife, confidering 
the weaknefs of our nature. Sp(flator. 

To CONSTGN. v. a . \configno 9 Lat.] 
i» To give to another any thing, with the 
right to it, in a formal manner; to 
give into other hands; to transfer; 

fometimes with to, fome times enter to. 

_ Men, by free gift, confign over a place to the Di¬ 
vine worth tp* South * 

Mutt I pafs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceafing, configns me o'er to reft and death ? Prior* 
At the day of general account, good men ore 
then to be ccnfigncd over to another llate, a ftete of 
evrrlafting love and charity. Atierlury . 

2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain 
purpofe. 

The French commander configned it to the ufc 
for which it was intended by the donor. 

Drydens Fables, Dedication* 

3. To commit; to entruft. 

The four cvmgclifts configned to writing that 
hiftory. . Addifim* 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Confign'd tha youthful confbrt to his care. 

, P°pi, CHj^y. 

To Consi GN. n* 

1. To fubmit to the fame terms with an¬ 
other. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou haft finifh’d joy and moan ; 

All lovers young, all lovers mutt 

Confign to thee, and come to duft. Shakefp . Cymb. 

2. To fign; to content to. Obfolcte. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon 
of modefty: it were a hard condition for a maid 
to confign to. Sbaktfpeart. 

Consignation, n. f. [from 

1. The a# of configning; the a# by 
which any thing is delivered np to an¬ 
other. 

As the hope of falvatioo is a good difpofition 
tpwards it, lo is defpair a certain corfgnation to 
eternal ruin* Taylor• 

2. The a# of (igning. 

If we find that ve increafe in duty, then we 
may look upon the tradition of the holy facra- 
mcntal fymbols as a dire# consignation of pardon. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant* 

Consignment, n. f [from confign*] 

1. The a# of configning. 

z* The 
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2. The writing by which any thing is con- 
iigned* 

Consi'milar, adj. [from conftmilu, La¬ 
tin.! Having one common refemblance. 

DM. 


To CONSrST. < u . ». [ eonfijh , Latin.] 

I. To fubfift ; not to periih* 

He is before all thiugs, and by him all things 
confft. m . Cc LJjiani. 

z. To continue fixed, without difljpation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous | at it cometh to paf* betwixt conffting 
bodies* Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

It Is againfl the nature of water, being a flexible 
and ponderous body, to cotfift and flay itfelt, and 

not fall to the lower parts about it. 

Bremoved on Languages. 

3. To be comprifed; to be contained. 

1 pretend not to tie the hands of artiils, whofe 
{kill enfifts only in a certain manner which they 
have affefted. Dry den. 

A great beauty of letters does often conf.fl in 
little paflages of private converfation, and refe¬ 
rences to particular matters. Waljb. 

4. To be compofed. 

The land would confft of plains, and valties, and 
mountains, according as the pieces of this ruin 
were difpofed. Burnet. 

5. To have being concurrently; to co- 
exift. f 

Neceflity and el eft ion cannot confft together in 
the fame ad. Brambali agAkft Hobbes. 

6. To agree ; not to oppofe ; not to con¬ 
tradict ; not to countered: it has with 
before the thing compared, or coexiftcnt. 

His majefty would be willing to confent to any 
thing that could confft with his confcience and 
honour. Clarendon. 

Nothing but what may eafily * nfft with your 
plenty, your profperity, ia requeued of you. 

Sprats's Sermons. 
You could not help bellowing more than is 
confiftsng rvhb the fortune of a private man, or with 
the will of any but an Alexander. 

Dry Jen'a Falfea, Dedication* 
It cannot confft with the Divine Attributes, that 
the impious man’s joys (hould, upon the whole, 
exceed tbofe of the upright. Attcrbury . 

Health confips with teirpersnee alone. Pope. 
The only way of Securing the contlitution will 
be by le Aiming the power of domeftick adversaries, 
as much as can confft with lenity. Swift. 

Consistence. 1 n. f [confftent ia 9 low 
Consistency. J Latin.] 

1. State with refped to material exiftence. 

Water, beirg divided, maketh many circles, till 
it reftore itfelf to the cat oral confft cnee. 

Bacon'1 Natural Hiftory. 
The confftcncin of bodies are very divers: > denfe, 
rare, tangible, pncumatical, volatile, fixed, deter¬ 
minate, indeterminate, hard, and foft. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There Is the fame necefhty for the Divine in¬ 
fluence and regimen, to order and govern, conferve 
and keep together, the univerfe in that confftence it 
hath received, as it was at flrfl to give it, before it 
could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether 
this rifmg world, when formed and finished, would 
continue always the fame, in the fame form, ftruc- 
ture, and confftency. Burnet. 

z. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 

Let the exprefled juices be boiled into the ecu- 
ffterue of a fyrup. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. Subfance 5 form; make. 

HU friendfliip is of a noble make, and a l aft in £ 
confifiency • ^ South's Sermons. 

, Durable or lading fate. 

Meditation will confirm refutations of good, and 
give them a durable confftence in the foul. Hammond. 
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Thefe are fundamental truths that He at the 
bottom, the bafis upon which many others reft, 
and in which they have their confftencits teeming 
and rich in ftore, with which they furnifh the 
mind. _ _ Docae. 

5. Agreement with itfelf, or with any 
other thing; congruity; uniformity.. 

That ccvjxftcnty of behaviour, whereby he in¬ 
flexibly puilucs thofe mcafures which appear the 
moft juft and equitable. Add fin's Freeholder. 

6. A fate of reft, in which things capable 
of growth or decreafe continue for fbme 
.time at a ftand, without either ; as the 

growth, conftfttnct, and return. Cbamb. 
Consistent, adj. [confiftens 9 Lat.] 

1. Not contradi&ory ; not oppofed. 

With reference to fucha lord, to ferve, and to be 

free, are terms not ccnfftcnt only, but equivalent. 

South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not 

think confident with honour to praftife. 

Addif n cn Italy . 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confftent motions a 61 the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one tiic whole. 

Ptp$'s Fffays • 

Shew roe one that has it in his power 
To aft confftent with hirofelf an hour* Pope. 
The fool confftent , and the falfe fin cere. Pope. 

2. Firm; not fluid. 

Peililential miafros insinuate into the humoral 

and confftent paijs of the body. 

Harvey cn Confumptions. 

The fand, contained within the (hell, becoming 
folid and confftent , at the fame time that of the 
ftratum without it did. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

Consistently. ad*v. [from confftent. ] 
Without contradiction; agreeably. 

The Phcenicians are of this charafter, and the 
poet deferibes them confidently with its.they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome • 

Consisto'rial. adj. [from confftory .] 
Relating to the ecclefiaftieal court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the fame confifto- 
rial audience with the bifhop him ft If that deputes 
him. Ayliffe's Parergpn. 

CO'NSISTORY. n.f [ccnfifloriuntf Lat.] 
i. The place of j uftice in the court Chrif- 
tiau. Cowell. 

An offer was made, that, fer every one miniftcr, 
there fhould be two of the people to fit and give 
voice in the ecclefiaftieal confftory. Hooker , Prcf. 
Pius was then hearing of caufes In confftory. 

Bacon. 

Chrift himfelf, in that great confftory 9 (hall 

South. 
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deign to ftep down from his throne. 

2. The affembly of cardinals. 

How far l’\c proceeded. 

Or how far further (hall, is warranted 
By a corami flion from the confftory , 

Yea the whole confft'ry of Rome. Shak. H. VIII. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope a ad the whole confftory • 

Aitcrbury. 

3. Any folemn aiTembly. 

In raid air 

To council furnraons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involv’d, 
A gloomy confftory • Milton's Paradifi Regained. 

At Jove’s aflent, the deities around 
Ju folemn llate the confftory crown'd. 

Pope's Statius . 

4. Place of refidcnce. 

My other felf, my counfePs cmfiflory 9 my oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Conso'ciate. n. f. [from conficio , Lat.] 
An accomplice; a confederate ; a part¬ 
ner. 


CON * 

Patrldge and Stanhope were condemned as 
ficiates in the eonfpiracy of Somai'fet. Hayward - 

To CONSO'CIATE. v.a. [conficio, Lat.] 

1. To unite; to join. 

Generally rhe heft outward (hapes are, alfo the 
hkclieft to be conflicted with good inward facul¬ 
ties. Wet ten on Education* 

2. To cement; to hold together. 

The aheient philofophers always brought in a 
ffipematural principle to unite and confociate the 
parts of the chaoi. Burnet. 

To Co n so'c i at e. *v.n. To coalefce ; to 
unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next confiift with 
other atoms they might be feparated again, with¬ 
out ever conjociating into the huge condenfe bodicq 
of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

Consocia'tion. n.f. \ftomconfociatef\ 

1. Alliance. 

There is fuch a ccnfociathn of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
may help to fuftain his power, as he their know¬ 
ledge. Ben fon fin's Difc&verics • 

2. Union; intimacy; companion {hip. 

By fo long and fb various conficiation with a 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives in 
his own fortune and greatuefs* Wot ton. 

Conso'l a bl e. adj. [from confole. ] That 
which admits comfort. 

To Co'nsolate. <v. a. [ confilor , Latin.] 

To comfort; to confole; to footh in 
mifery. Not much ufed. 

1 will be gone. 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 

To confolate thine ear. 

Shakefpeare's All's well that ends wefk 
What may fomewhat confolate all men that 
honour virtue, we do not difeover the latter fccnc 
of his mifery in authors of antiquity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Consol a'tion. n.f. \confolatio , Latin.] 
Comfort; alleviation of mifery; fuch 
alleviation as is produced by partial re¬ 
medies. 

We, that were in the Jaws of death, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing but 
confolatkns • Bacon • 

Againft fuch cruelties. 

With Inward confutations recompens’d, 

And oft fupported fo, as (hall amaze 
Their proudeft perfeci|tors. Milton's Paradifi Loft* 
Let the righteous perfevere witli patience, fup¬ 
ported with this cmfilatism f that their labour finll 
not be in vain. Rogers* 

[ Consola'tor. n.f [Lat.] A comforter. 
Conso'latory. n.f [fromconfolate.'] A 
fpeech or writing containing to picks of 
comfort. 

Ccnfolatories writ 

With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion 
fought, r* 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought* 

Miltons Agoniflt'S. 

Co n so'l a tor y . adj. [ from confolate. ] 
Tending to give comfort. 

To CONSOXE. v. a . [confolor 9 Lat.] To 
comfort; to cheer; to free from the 
fenfe of mifery. * 

Others the fyren fillers compafs round. 

And empty heads confole with empty found. 

Pope's Dunciadm 

CONSO'LE. n.f. [French.] In architec¬ 
ture, is a part or member proje&ing in 
manner of a bracket, or (houlder-piece, 
ferving to fupport a cornice, buft, vafe, 
beam, and frequently ufed as keys of 
arches. Chambers . 

Co n so' l b r . n.f. [from confole."} One that 
gives comfort* 

Pride 
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Pride once more appears upon the ftage, at the 
great cenfiUr of the mifcriei of mair. 

Co m m ent. on Pope % s J Zjffay m Man. 

Conso'li d ant. adj. [from coufohdatc^ ] 
That which hat the quality of uniting 

wounds. 

To CONSO'LIDATE. [confilider, 
Fr. fihdsts, Latin.] 

1. To form into a com pa 61 and folid body; 

to harden ; to utfitc into a folid roafs. 

* * 

The word may be rendered, tidier he ftretchcd, 
or he fixed and eonfolidated, the earth above the 
waters. Burnet's 7 becry. 

The efieft of fpirits in flopping hemorrhages, 
and ccnfilidathg the fibres, U well known to chi- 
rurgeons. . Arbutbnot. 

2. To combine or nnite two parliamentary 
bills into one. 

To Consolidate. <v. n. To grow firm, 
hard, or folid. 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryneft maketh 
them more apt to conJMate. Bacons Nat. Hiftory . 

The Tandy, fparry, and flinty matter was then 
foff, and fufccptiblc of any form in there fhelly 
moulds j and it coafdidaud and became hard after¬ 
wards. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 

Con sol i d a't ion. n.f. [from confilidatc .] 

1. The aft of uniting into a folid mafs. 

The confiluLiricn of the marble, and of the ftonc, 
did not fall out at random. Woodwards Nat. Hift. 

2. The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another. 

3. In law, it is ufed for the combining and 
uniting of two benefices in one. Ctnvcll. 

Conso'lidative, adj. [from confclidate .] 
That which has the quality of healing 
wonnds. Did. 

Co'NION ANCE 

CVnsonancy 

1. Accord of found. 

The two principal ctrtfonancts that mo ft ravifii 
the car, are, by the content of all nature, the fifth 
and the o&ave. Watcn. 

And winds and waters flow'd 
In consonance. 7 bomfim's Spring. 

2 . Confiftency ; congruence ; agreeable- 
nefs. 

Such decifions held confinancy and congruity 
with refolutiona and decifions of former times. 

Nate's Law of England. 

I have fet down this, to fhew the per left confi- 
rancj of our pprfecuted church to the doctrine of 
fcripiure and antiquity. Hammond on fundamentals. 

3. Agreement; concord ; friendfhip. A 
fenie now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow- 
Jhip, by the confiaatuy of our youth. 

Sbaktfpeari s Hamlet. 

CO'NSONANT. adj. [ confonans , Lat.] 
Agreeable; according; confident: fol¬ 
lowed by either with or to. 

Were it confinant unto reafon to divorce thefe two 
fentencea, the former of which doth fijew how the 
Ltter it retrained. Hooker. 

That where much is given there Ihall be much 
required, it a thing confinant with natural equity. 

Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks conformant to itfelf. Decay of Piety. 
He difeovert how confinant the account which 
Mofcs hath left of the primitive earth, is to this 
from nature. Woodward. 1 


eortfinanh from the vowels) wholly precluding 

rm, more or left check! 
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r . 3 confottans, Lat.] 


Co'nsonant. n.f. [confonans f Latin.] A 
letter which cannot be founded, or but 
imperfeftly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the paflage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any apputfeof an organ of fpecch 
to another: but in all confinants there is an appulfc 
of the organs, fometincs (if you abfto»& the 


# . 

Lund; and, in all of them, more or left checimg 
and abetting it. bidder's Elements of Speech. 

He confidcred thefe as they hiJ a greater mix¬ 
ture of vowels or confoaar.ts, an<) accordingly em¬ 
ployed them a* the v^rfe required a greater fmooth- 
neft. Pope's FJJdy am Notour. 

Co'nsonantly. adv. [from confinant .] 
Confidently ; agreeably. 

T his as confinamfty it preachcth, teacheth, and 
delivered), as if but one tongue did fpeak for all. 

Hoofer. 

Ourfclves are formed according to that mine 
which frames things earfmantly to their refpeftive 
natures. Clam/ilie" 1 Sc pfts. 

If he wilt fpeak confonantly to himfelf, be mud 
fay that happened in the original court itutioo. 

7 .llotfon. 

Co'nsonant ness, n.f [ from confinant. ] 
Agrecablencfs; confiftency. Did. 

Co'nsonous. adj. [ confinus , Lat.] Agree¬ 
ing in fonnd ; fyraphonious. 

Con so pi a't ion. n.f. [from confipio, La¬ 
tin.] The aft of laying to ficep. Little 
in ufe. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abrtinence 
from intemperance is no more philofophy, than a 
total confipiatior. of the fenfea is repofe. 

Digby to Pope. 

CO'NSORT. n.f. [ confers, Latin. It had 
anciently the accent on the latter fylla- 
ble, but has it noiv on the former. Milton 
has ufed them both.] 

1. Companion; partner; generally a part¬ 
ner of the bed ; a wife or hulband. 

Fellow/hip, 

Such as I feck, fit to participate 
AI1 rational delight; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human cenfirt. Milton. 

Male he created thee, but thy corfort 
Female for race : then blcfs’d mankind, and laid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. 

Milton's Paradifi Loft. 
Thy Bellona, who thy corfort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denbam. 

He Angle chofe to live, and ftiunn'd to wed. 
Well pleas'd to want a corfort of his bed. 

Dry den's Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hort invades, 

Th* imperial eonfirt of the crown of fpades. Pope. 

2. Anafiembly; a divan; a confutation. 

In one eonfirt there fat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous defpite, 

Difloyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy 

A number of inftruments playrhg toge¬ 
ther ; a fymphony. This is probably a 
mi (lake for concert . 

A eonfirt of mufick in a banquet of wine, is a; 
a fig net of carbuncle fet in gold. Ecclus • xxxii. 5. 

4. Concurrence; union. 

Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity; 
but, in eonfirt with the. red, has a meaning quite 
different. • At ter bury- 

To Conso'rt. nt. n. [from the noun.] To 
alTociatc with ; to unite with ; to keep 
company with. 

What will you do ? Let’s not eonfirt with them. 

Sbakefpearc . 

Which of the Grecian chiefs confirts with thee ? 

Drydcr. 

To Conso'rt. *v. a. 
k. To join ; to mix ; to marry. 

He, with bis confirtcd Eve, 

The ftory heard attentive. Milton's Paradifi Left. 

He begins to eonfirt himfelf with men, and 
thinks himfelf one. Lochpen Educatk 

2. To accompany. Not ufed. 

I’ll meet with you upon the mart. 

And afterward corfort you. till bed time. Sbakefp, 
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Con to't table, adj. [from ten 
be compared with ; to be ran 
fuitablc. Not nfed. 

lie was comfortable to Charles Brandon, tinder 
Henry VUI. who was equal to him. Wotton . 

Conso'rtion. n.f [confirtio, Latin.] 
Partner (hip; fellowftrip; fociety. Did. 

Cons*e'ctable. adj . [from confptdus, 
Latin.] Eafy to be feen. Did. 

Conspectu'ity. n. f [from cotfpdus, 
Latin.] Sight; view ; fenfe of feeing. 
This word is, I believe, peculiar to 
Shakefpeare , and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your bilfbn ccnfpcHuitics glean 

Sbakefptare's Coriolanus , 

Conspe'rsiok. n.f [confpcrjio, Lat.] A 
fprinkliog about. Did. 

Con8picu'ity. n.f [from confpicuous .] 

Brightnefs ; favonrablenefs to the fight. 

If this definition be dearer than the thing de¬ 
fined, midnight may vie for ccnjpuuity with noon. 

GlanvilL'% Scepfis. 

CONSPl'CUOUS. adj. [confpicuus , Lat.] 

1. Obvious to the fight; teen at a diftance* 

Or come 1 lefs conjpi^uous f Or what change 
Abfents thee ? Milton's Paradifi Loft* 

2. Eminent; famous ; diflinguiftied. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which 
he thought moft confpicuous in them. 

Dry dens Juvenal, Dedication . 

Thy father’s merit points thee out to view. 

And lc s thee in the fairert point of light. 

To moke thy virtues or thy faults ccnjpiruoxs. 

Addifin't Cato • 

The houfe of lords, 

C'jtfpicuous Icenc ! P pi's Efift. of Horace • 

Co n sp i'c uous l y . ad<v. [from confpicuous .] 

1. Obvioufiy to the view. 

Thefe method* may be preferved cenfpicticufly, 
and intirely diftinfl. Watts's Logick* 

2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 

Cons pi'cuousN ess. n.f [from confpi - 

cuates. ] 

1. Expofure to the view ; Hate of being 
vifible at a difiance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fabricka; yet they appear fo but 
>11 that twilight, which is requifilc to their confpi- 
cuoufnefs. Boyle's Proem . F-jjay. 

2. Eminence ; fame ; celebrity. 

Thrlr wri rings ajtraG more readers by the au¬ 
thor's ccnff 'uucufnefi. Beyle on Colours . 

Conspiracy, n.f. [confpiraiio, Latin.] 

1. A private agreement among feveral 
perfons to commit fome crime; a plot; 
a concerted trealbn. 

O conspiracy ! 

Sham'ft thou to fiiew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
W hen evils are moft free ? Sbakefp. Julius Cajar. 

I had forgot that foul cortfpiracy 
Of the heart Caliban, and his conted'rates. 

Again ft my life. Sbakefpcart's 7 empeft» 

When fcatce he had eCcap'd the blow 
O f faction and confprracy , 

Death did hi* promis'd hopes deftroy. Dtyden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do 

any thing; always taken in the evil 
part. It is taken for a confederacy of 
two, at the leafi, falfely to indift one, 
or to procure one to be indifted, of fe¬ 
lony. Cowell. 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many caufes to one event. 

When the time new came that mifery was ripe 
for him, them waa a coufpiray in all heavenly and 
earthly things, to frame fit occafions to lead him 
Unto it. Sidney. 

The 
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The air appearing lb malicious in this morbific 
conjpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Conspi'rant. adj. [ cmfpirans , Latin.] 
Confpiring ; engag g in a confpiracy 
or plot; plotting. 

Thou art a traltbr, 

Confpirant 'gainft this high illuftrictis prince. 

Sbaktfptaris King Hear. 

ConsFira'tion. n.f. [ confpiratio , Lat.] 
An agreement of many to one end. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing pre- 
mifes, they Ihould infer the fame conclusion, were 
It not that the ccnjptration of intcreft were too po- 
tent for the diversity of judgrrient. Decay of Piety . 

Conspirator. n.f. [ from confpiro, La¬ 
tin.] A man engaged in a plot; one 
who has fecretly concerted with others 
commiffion of a crime ; a plotter. 

Achltophel it among the tmfpiratort with Ab- 
lalom. z Samuel. 

Stand back, thou manifeft tonfpbtuor ; 

Thou that contriv'd to nlurder our dread lord. 

Sbakejptarss Henry VI. 
But let the bold confpiraior beware 5 
For heav’n make! princes its peculiar cafe. 

^ Dry den's Spanish Friar. 

One put into his hand a note of the whole con¬ 
fpiracy again ft him, together with all the name* of 
the confpirat^rs. South, 

CONSPI'RE. v. n. [confyiro, Lat.] 

1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch 
fecret treafon. 

Tell me what they deserve. 

That do con/pire my death with devililh plots 
Of damned witchcraft. Sbaktj. R-chord 111 . 

What wa* it 

That mov’d pale Calfius to conjpireT 

Sbakefpcare* s Jfnr.ny and Cleopatra. 
They took great indignation, and confpired again ft 
the king. Apocrypha. 

Let the air be excluded j for that underroineth 
the body, and confpintb with the fprrit Of the body 
Co diflolvc it. Bacon. 

There is in man a natural pofiibility to deltroy 
the world ; that is, to cenfpire to know no woman. 

Brown's Vulgar Errotrs. 
The prefs, the pulpit, and the Aage, 

Ccnjptrt to ceaftsre and expole our age. Ref,common. 

2 . To agree together: as, all things CQn- 
fpire to make him happy. 

So moift and dry, when Fhsebut Ihmed, 
Confpiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 

Conspi'rer, n . f. [from con/pire. ] A 
conipirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care. 

Who chafes, who frets, and where confplrtrs are: 
Macbeth lhall never vanquifh’d be. Skai. Math. 

Conspiring Powers. [In mechaaicks. ] 
All fuch a® aft in direction not oppbfite 
to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca'tion. n.f. [from confpurco, 
Latin.] Tlie aft of defiling ; defile¬ 
ment; pollution. 

CONSTABLE, n.f. [comes ftabsdi , as it 
is fuppofed.] 

I. Lord high conftable Is an ancient officer 
of the crown. Tile fimftion of the ton- 
ftable of England con filled in the care of 
the common peace of the land in deeds 
of arms, and in matters of war. To 
the court of the conftable and marihal 
■belonged the cognizance of contrafts, 
deeds of arms without the realm, and 
combats and blafbnrv of arms within it. 
The firft conftable of England was creat¬ 
ed by the Conqueror, and the office con¬ 
tinued hereditary till the thirteenth of 


fern 
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Henry VIII. when it was laid afide, as 
being fb powerful as to become trouble- 
fome to the king. From thefe mighty 
magillrates are derived the inferiour con- 
fables of hundreds and franchifes ; two 
of whom were ordained, in the thir¬ 
teenth of Edward I. to be chofen in 
every hundred, for the confervation of 
the peace, and view of armour. Thefe 
are now called high confi able s ; becaufe 
continuance of time, and increafe both 
of peojjle and offence*, have occafioned 
others in every town of inferiour autho¬ 
rity, called petty rtmBabies. Befides 
thefe, we have confiables denominated 
from particular places ; as, conftable tf 
the Yowfr, of Dover Cafile, of the Cafile 
of Carnarvon: but thefe are properly 
caftcllani , or governours of cattles. 

Cowell. Chambers. 
When I came hither, I was lord high confiabk. 
And duke of Buckingham, now poor fJdward 
Bohun. Sbakefpcare • 

The knave ctmfiahle had let me i’ th' Hocks, 
i* th’ common ftocks, for a witch. 

Shakfpeart s Merry PVrves of fVtndfc 
The corf able being a fober man, and an enerr 
to (edition, went to obferve what they did 
t Clarendon . 

2. To over-run the Constable, [perhaps 
from conteft able, Fr. the fettled, firm, 
and Hated account.] To fpend more 
than what a man knows himfelf to be 
worth; a low phrafe. 

Co nstableship. »./. [from conftable. \ 
The office of a conftable. 

This keeper Hi ip is annexed to the confiabkfbip 
of the caftle, and that granted out In leafe. 

Ca rent's Survey of C’jrmvall. 

Constancy, n.f [conftantia, Latin.] 

1. Immutability; perpetuity ? unalterable 
continuance. 

The laws of Cod himfelf no man will ever deny 
to be of a different conftitution from the former, 
in rcfpefl of the one’s confiancy, and the mutabi- 
y. ty of the other. Hooker. 

2. Confiftency ; nnvaried flate. 

Incredible, that eonftancy in fuch a variety, fuch 
a multiplicity, ihould be the refult of chance. 

Ray-on the Creation • 

Rcfohtion ; fifmnefs ; fteadinefs ; un. 
fhaken determination. 

In a fmall ille, amid ft the wideft leas. 
Triumphant eohfianct has fix’d hef feat; 

In vain the lyre ns fing, the ttmpcfts bear. P lot. 

4.. Lafting afte&ion; continuance of love, 
or friendihip. 

C infancy is fuch a ft ability and firmnefi of 
friendihip, as overlooks and pafters by Idler fai¬ 
lures of ltindriefa, and yet Hill retains the fame 
habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the ftory of the night told ovftr. 

More witneflerh thin fancy’s images. 

And grows to fomethieg of great cor,fancy. 

Bat, however, ftrangeand admirable. Sbakefpcare. 

CO'NSTANT. adj. [conflans 9 Latin.] 

1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If y*>u take highly refined fpirit of wine, and 
dephlegmed fpirit ot urine, and mix them, you 
may turn thefe two fluid liquors into a cwftmnt 
body. Beylis ilifiory of Firmnejs. 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged ; immutable : 

durable. 

The world'« a feene of changes, and to be 
Cttffl*ni 3 ifl nature were inconftancy. Cowley. 
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3. Firm; reiblute; determined; immov¬ 
able ; unftiaken. 

Some Ihrewd contents 

Now fteal the colour from BalFanio’s cheek t 
Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 
Of any confiane man. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice • 

4. Free from change of affeftion. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained 
confiant friends. Sidney. 

5. Certain; not various; fteady ; firmly 
adherent: with to. 

Now through the land his care of louls he 
ftretch’d. 

And like a primitive apoftle preach'd ; 

Still cheerful, ever cenfiant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir'd by all. 

Drydtn. 

He (hewed his firm adherence to religion, as 
modelled by our national conftitution) and was 
tonftant to its offices in devotion, both In publick, 
and in his family. Addifcnt Freeholder . 

Co'ns+ antly. adv. [ from, confiant. ] 
Unvariably ; perpetnally ; certainly ; 
fleadily. 

Ids ftrange that the fathers Ihould never ap¬ 
peal ; nay, that they Ihould not cerflantfy do it. 

Tillotfn. 

To CONSTE LLATE, *v. n. [ccnftellatus 9 
Latin.] To join luftre; to fhine with 
one general light. 

The feveral things which engage our afft&ions, 
do, in a tranfeendent manner, fhine forth and con- 
ftellate in Cod. » Boyle. 

To Constellate, v. a. To unite fe¬ 
veral Alining bodies in one fplendour. 

Great conftitutions, and fuch as are confielUtcd 
into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all. 

Brvivn's Vulgar E^rours. 
Thefe fcattered perfections, which were divided 
among the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were 
fummed up and corf ell a ted in ours. 

C Unvillc's^Seepfs. 

Constella'tion. n.f. [from confi.Hate.} 

1. A clutter of fixed ftars. 

For the ftars of heaven, and the tonfteHatknt 
thereof, lhall not give their light. Jfaiab, xiii. 10. 

The earth, the air, nrfounded; 

The heav’ns and all the ccnfel/ations rung. 

Milton's Paradife Ecfi. 
A conficllotion Is but one ; 

Th rugh *tis a train of ftars. Dtyden. 

2. An aflemblage of Ipendoufs, or excel¬ 
lencies. 

The conditions a confiellation or conjuncture©f 
all thofe gofpel graces, laith, i.ope, charity, feif- 
denial, repentance, and the reft. 

Hammond s Pradical Cateclifm. 

Consternation, n.f. [from confierno* 
Lat.] Aftonifhment; amazement; alie¬ 
nation of mind by a furprize j furprize ; 
wonder. 

They find the fame holy eenfiernation upon rhem- 
felves that Jacob did at Bethel, which he called ihe 
gate of heaven. South. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in confiemathn wait 
Till rigid conqucft will pronounce their liege. 

P blips. 

To CO'NSTIPATE. u. [from confti/o, 
Latin.] 

. I o crowd together into a narrow room; 
to thicken; to condenfe. 

Of cold, tlie property is to condenfe and confiU 

Bacon • 

It may, by amafting, cooling, and conftipating 
of waters, turn them into raja. Ray cn the Great. 

There might ar;fe Ibme vertiginous motions or 
whirlpooli in the matter of the chaos, whereby 
tbt atnji might be thruft and crowded to the 

nuddie. 
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middle of thole whirlpools, and there confttpate one 
another into (rest folid globe*. Bentity. 

2. To fluff up, or flop by filling up the 
paffages. 

It is not probable that any aliment Jhould hare 
the quality of Sntirely corftipating or {hutting up 
the capillaiy v efleU. Arbnthnoe on Aliments. 

3. To bind the belly, or make coflive. 

Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 
powder of fome load ft one* in this, doth rather con¬ 
jugate and bind, than purge and toofen the belly. 

Brown's Vvigor Err ors. 

Constip action* n.f. [from conftipate.'] 

1. The aft of crowding any thing into lefs 
room; condenfation. 

This worketh by the detention of the fpirits, 
and conjugation of die tangible part .. 

B 4 ton s Natural Hiftory. 
It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or 
a pretty clofe conftipation and mutual conraft of its 
particles. Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obftruftion by plenitude. 

The inaftivity of the gall occafions a conftipation 
of the belly. Arbntbnot CffJL’iments. 

3. The (late of having the body bound. 
Constituent, odj. [ conftitutns , Lat.] 

That which makes any thing what it 
is ; neceffary to exigence; elemental; 
cflential; that of which any thing con- 
fills. 

Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts ne- 
celTarily conftituent of a man. Dry den's Dufref my. 

All animals derived all the conftituent matter of 
their bodies, fucceflively, in all ages, out of this 
fund* Woodward* 

It is impofiible that the figures and fizes of its 
conftituent particles, Humid be fo juftly adapted as 
to touch one another in every point. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Constituent, n.f. 

1. The perfon or thing which conflitutes 
or fettles any thing in its peculiar (late. 

Their firft compofure and origination requires a 
higher and nobler conftituent than chance. 

Hate's Origin eft Mankind. 

2. That which is neceffary to the fubfift- 
ence of any thing. 

The obftruftion of the melentery is a great 
impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thofc 
glands is a neceflary conftituent of the aliment. 

Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

3. He that deputes another; as, the re- 
prefentatives in parliament diffegard 
their corfituents. 

To CONSTITUTE. *u. *. [corfituo, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. To give formal exigence; to make 
any thing what it is; to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian vir¬ 
tue, fuch as it neceflary to the conflicting of all 
others. Decay oft Piety . 

2. To ereft; to eftablifti. 

We muft obey laws appointed and csnftituted by 
lawful authority, not againft the taw of God. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 
It will be neceflary to confider, how at firft thole 
feveral churches were conflicted, that we may un- 
derftand how in this one church they were all 
united. Pearfon. 

3. To depnte ; to appoint another to an 
office. 

Co'nstitutbr. n.f. [from conftitutef\ 
He that conflitutes or appoints. 

Con st i t u't 10 it* n.f. [ from conftitute.’] 

1. The aft of conftituting ; enafting ; 
deputing ; eftabiilhing; producing. 

2. State of being; particular texture of 
parts: natural qualities. 
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This is more beneficial than any other confuta¬ 
tion. Bentley. 

This light being trajefted through the parallel 
prifms, if it fullered any change by the renaftion 
of one, it loft that impreflion by the contrary 
refraftion of the other; and Co, being reftored t - 
its priftine confutation, became of the fame condition 
as at firft. Newton's Op ticks. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad efiefts of this oily eonftitu- 
tion , thqre is one advantage j fuch who arrive to 
age, are hot fubjtft to ftrifture of fibres. 

i. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Tempej of body, with relpeft to health 
or difeaf^. 

If fuch men happen, by their native confutations, 
to fall into the gout, either they mind it not at 
all, having no leifure to be fick, or they ufe It like 
a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and 
harmony of the members, animated by a healthful 
conftitution* Dryden. 

. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the conftitution of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to (new himfelf wife 
than by ftifpefting every thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 
Of any conftant man. Sbak. Merchant eft Venice. 

He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, 
and lefs pafiion than was expefted from his confti- 
tuthn. Clarendon . 

6. Eftabliftigd form of governmeut; fyftera 
of laws and cufloms. 

The Norman conquering all by might. 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right. 

With foreign confutations he had brought. Darnel. 

7. Particular law; eftabliihed ufage; efta- 
blifhment; in fa tut ion. 

We lawfully may obferve the pofitive conflitutions 
of our own churches. Hooker. 

properly (peaking in the fenfe of the 
civii law, is that law which if made and ordained 
by fome king or emperor, yet the canoaifts, by 
adding the word ftaered to it, make it to fignify the 
fame as an ecciefiaftical canon. Ayliffe, 

Constitutional, adj. [from corfitu - 

tion. ] 

1. Bred in the conftitution ; radical. 

It is not probable any confiitutional illnefa will be 
communicated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Confident with the civil conflitution; 
legal. 

Constitutive, adj . [from ccrfitmtc.'] 

1. That which conflitutes any thing what 
it is ; elemental; effential; produftive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that 16, fuch as, neither naturally conftitutive nor 
merely deftruftive, do preferve or deftroy. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The elements and conftitutive parts of a fchifma- 
tick, being the efteem of himfelf, and the con¬ 
tempt of others. Decay eft Piety. 

2. Having the power to enaft or eftablim. 

To CONSTR ATN. r v. a. [ conftraindre , Fr. 

conftringo , Latin.] 

1. To compel; to force to fomc aftion. 

Thy fight, which fliould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 

Conftrains them weep. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Namur fubdued, it England's pilm alone ; 

The reft befieg'd, but we tenftrain'd the town. Dry. 

2. To hinder by force; to reflrain. 

My fire in cave* conftrains the winds. 

Can with a breath their clam'rous rage Sppeafe; 
They fear his whiftle, and forfake the leas. Dryd. 

3. To neceflitate. 

The fears upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conftrained blemifhes, 

Nothing defer v'd. Siakcfp. Antony end Cleopatra. 
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When to his luft AEgyfthos give the rein. 

Did fate or we th' adulterous aft cmftrain t 

Pipe's Odyftftey . 

4. To violate ; to ravifli. 

Her fpotlef* chaftity. 

Inhuman traitors I you conftrain'd and forc'd. 

Sbakejpc are's Titus Andronicvs • 

To confine; to prcls. 

When amtdft the fervour of the feaft. 

The Tyrian hugs and fond* thee on her bread. 

And withJweet kifles in her arms conftrains , 
Thou may’ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryd,. 

How the ftrait ftayt the (lender waftc conftrain • 

Gay. 

6 . To conftringe. 

When winter frofts conftrain the field with cold. 
The fcanty root can take no fttady hold. Dryden* 

7. To tic; to bind. 

Scarce the weary god had dos'd his eyes. 
When rufiling on with (bouts, he binds in chains 
The drowfy prophet, and his limbs conftrains • 

Dry dm. 

8. To imprifon. 

Conftrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour’d plumes, a chattering pye. 

- Dryden* 

9. To force ; to produce in oppofition to 

nature. 

In this northern traft our hoarier throats 
Utter unripe and ill conftrained notes. Waller. 

10. To reflrain ; to withhold. 

The (oft weapons of paternal perfuafions, after 
mankind began to forget the original giver of life, 
became overweak to refill the firft indination of 
evil: or after, when it became habitual, to con¬ 
ftrain it. Raleigh* 

Constr ai*n able. adj. [from conftrain .] 
Liable to conflraint ; obnoxious to com* 
pul (ion. 

Whereas men before flood bound in conference 
to do as reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue 
of human law, conftrainable\ and, if they outwardly 
tranlgrefs, puni{liable. Hooker. 

Constra'inedly. ad<u. [from corfrain .] 
By conflraint; by compulfion. 

What occafion it had given them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a 
fro ward and wanton dcfi.e of innovation we did 
conftrair.edly thofe things, for which confidence waa 
pretended. Hooker* 

Constr a'iner. n. f. [ from corfrain. ] 
He that conftrains. 

Constraint, n.f. [contrainte, French.] 

1. Compulfion ; compelling force j vio¬ 
lence ; aft of overruling the defire; 
confinement. 

1 did fuppofe it Ihould be on conflraint ; 

But, heav’n be than! t is but voluntary. 

Sbakefpeare's King John* 

Like you, a man ; and hither led by fame. 

Not by conflraint, but by my choice, I came. 

Dryden's Indian Emptrour% 

The conftant defire of happinefs, and the con- 
ftraint it puts upon us to aft for it. no body, I 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke* 

2. Confinement. Outofufo. 

His limbs were waxen weak and raw. 
Thro* long imprifonment, and hard conflraint. 

Spenfer. 

To CONSTRFCT. at. a. [ corfringo , con- 
ftri&um, Lat. ] 

1. To bind ; to cramp; to confine into a 
narrow compafs. 

2. To con traft ; to caufe to fhrink. 

Such things as conftriB the fibres, and ftrengthen 
the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Diet* 

Construction, n. ft. [ from conftriB. ] 
Contraftion; compreffion ; forcible con- 

. traft ion. Compreffion is from an out¬ 

ward force, corfriQton from fome Qua¬ 

lity ; 
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Jity j as the throat is compreffed by a 
bandage* and conf ringed by a cold. 

The air* which thefe receive into the lungs, may 
fcrve to render their b e* equiponderant to the 
water; and the ceaftr&iem or dilatation of it, may 
probably aflift them to afeend or delcend in the 
water. Raj cn tie Creation • 

Constructor. n.f. \conflri 3 or, Latin.] 
That which comprefles or contrafts. 

He fuppofod the cmfiriBort of the eye-lids muff 
be ftreogtlKoed in the fupercilious. 

Arbntbmt and Pope's Mart. Scrib • 

91 o CONSTRI'NGE. <u. a. [ confringo, 
Lat.] To compreft; to contraft; to 
bind ; to force to contract itfelf. 

The dreadful fpout. 

Which fbipmen do the hurricano call, 

Confiriag'd in mafs by the almighty fun* 

Sbake/peare's Troilms and Crefida. 
Strong liquors, etpecftdly inflammatory fpirits, 
intosicare, emfirhtgt, harden the fibres, and coa¬ 
gulate the Staid*. Arbmtbnot. 

Constringent. adj. [conjlringens, Lat*] 
Having the quality of binding or com- 

preffing, 

Try a detp well, ca a- ednfervatory of fno*, 
where the cold may be more coifiringent. 

Baron's Natural Hifiory. 
Winter bind* - 

Our Strengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 

Cepfifagent. ‘I hem; i’| tVinif. 

To CONSTRU CT. *o% a, [cottfirtsdUs, 

Latin.] *dr 

l. To bpild; to form; to compile ; to 
conftitute. 

a 

Let there be an admiration of thole divine attri¬ 
butes and prerogatives, for whofe manifesting he 
Was plea&d to conflruB this raft fabrkk. 

Boyle's UJefulnefi of Natural PMofipby . 

a. Tq form by the mind: as, be conflrud- 
id % new fyUem. 

Const RU^CTiojf. n.f \confintBta, Lat] 

1. The aft of building, or piling up in a 
regular method. 

2. The form of building; flrufture; con¬ 
formation. 

There's no art 

To (herb the mind's confiruEHon in the fact* Sheik. 

The way* were made of Several layers of fiat 
Stone* and flint: the eorfi ru&iea was a iitde vari¬ 
ous, according to the nature of the foil, or die 
materials which thqy found. Arbutbmi. 

[In grammar.] The putting of words, 

duly chofen, together in fuch a manner 

as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Some particles constantly, and others in certain 
confiruBtom, have the fenfe of a whole fentence 
contained in them. Locke. 

4. The aft of arranging terms in the pro¬ 
per order, by difentanglicg tran{posi¬ 
tions ; the ait of interpreting; expla¬ 
nation. -7 

■ 

This label, whofe containing 
la fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that i can 
Make no collection of it; let him Shew 
His (kill in the eonfimBhn. Bbakifp. C-imbelint. 

. The fenfe; the 1 
tion. 

a 

In which fenfe although we* judge the apoftleV 
words to htve been uttered, yet hereunto we do 
not require them to yield, that think any other 
aonjlru&ion more found. Hooker. 

He that would live at eafe. Should always put the 
beft cmfiyuB’.a on tufinefs and convention. 

. Collier on the Spleen. 
Religion, in its own nature, produce-, good 
•oil towards men, and pots the m tide ft ctmfiruBion 
Upon evaqr accHefet that befok<hc*w> .*• 

VOL. I, 
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Judgment; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reasonable ctwjlruc-. 
lions Seem SI range, or favour of Angularity, that we 
have examined this point. Brawn's Hulg. Errours. 

7. The manner of defeating a figure or 
problem in geometry. 

3 . Construction of Equations, in al¬ 
gebra, is the method of reducing a 
known equation into lines and figures, 
in order to a geometrical demonllration. 

Conitr r'cTUM. n.f [from confrnB.] 

Pile ; edifice ; fabrick. 

They Shall the earth '• conjfruFfnrt xloSely bind. 

And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. 

fflacbnbre. 

Tio CO'NSTRUE. *u. a. [conjfrua, Latin.] 

1. To range words in their natural order; 
to difentangle tranfpofition. 

I 'll teach mine eyes, with meek humility. 

Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 

Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought can 

fpeU, 

Will foon Conceive, and learn to confirm well. 

I 1 Spenfer • 

Conjfmt the times to their neceflities. 

And you (hall fay, indeed, it Ls the time, 

Atid not the king, that doth you injuries. 

Sbaktfpeare's Henry IV- 

a. To interpret; to explain ; to fhew the 
meaning. 

I mull crave that I be not G? Understood or con¬ 
fined, as if any fuch thing,* by virtue thereof, 
could be done without the aid and afitfiance of 
God's in oft bhrffed Spirit. * Hooker. 

Virgil it fo very figurative, 'that he require* (I 
may ahnoft fay) a grammar apart to confine hifri. 

f - 1 * Drydea. 

Thus we are put Vb confirm and paraphrase our 
oWn Words,*to free ourfclves either from the igno¬ 
rance or malice of our adversaries. % Stillingfieet. 

When Che word »* oerfirued into Itv idea, the 
double meaning vanishes. AdSj. on Anctent Medals . 

Tc CO'NSTUPRATE. *. [conftupro, 

Lat.] To violate; to debauch ; to de¬ 
file. 

Constupra'tion. n.f. [from conftu- 
firate.] Violation 1 defilement. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. [confubftan - 
halts 9 Latin.] 

I. Having the fame efience cf fubfiftence. 

The Lord out God is but on* God : in which 
Indivisible unity/ notwithstanding Wt* adore the 
i Father, as being altogether of himfuf, we glorify 
that emfulfiantial Word, which is the Son; we 
blcfi and magnify that co-eiTential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from, both, which is the Holy Ghoft, 

Hooker. 

a. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It contiftueth a body confubfiantial with our bo¬ 
dies ; a body of the fame, both nature and meafurt, 
which it had on earth. Hooker. 

In their conceits the human nature of ChrTft 
was not cwjubfiantial to ours, but of another kind. 

Bremoud. 

Con#ubstantia'lity. n.f. [from ctm- 

fubftantiaLy 

1. Exigence of more than o e, in the 
fame 1‘ubfomce. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
co-eternity and eonfubfiautiafky with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven. 

Ha mmo n d on fundamental*. 

2. Participation of the lame nature. 

Tq Consubsta'nt* ate. <v.a. [from cot 
and ftdtfianua, Lat.] To unite in cute 
common fubftance or nature. 

Consubstantia'tion. d.f. [from con- 
fubJlanUaH .} l*he uqion of the L jdy of 

igltized*6yMicrosofV^) 3K He 
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our blefied Saviour with the focrameqta! 
element, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of cenfubfiantiation, toward the Iattef' 1 
end of his life, he changed )iU mind. jStterjbury. t 

GO'NSUL. n.f. [cartful, cpnfulendo, L»atin.] 
i. The chief magistrate in the Roman 
republick. 

Or never be fo noble as a conful. 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shah. Conolantesk 
Confith of mod'ratp power iri calms were msde ; 
Whed the Gaid* came, one fok didator tway'd. I 

Dtsyden. 

%. An officer commiffioned in foreign parts 
j .to judge between the merchants of his 
nation, and pcotett their commerce. 

Co^nsular » adj. [ confularis, Latin.} 

1. Relating to th6 conful. 

The consular poVer had only the dmamrntJ, 
Without the force, of the roy a! authority. Spoliator. ** 

Consular Man, One who had been, 
tonful. . 

Role not the consular men, and left thdlr place!. 
So foon as thou lattft down f Bamfonjon's Catiline . 

Co'nsulatb. n.f [confitlatus, Latin.J 
j The office of conful. 

His name and cmfulate were effaced ernt of All 
public regifters and inferiptiona. jf ddijmonl aly. 

Consulship, n. f. [from ranfuL] The 
office of conful. yt 1 ; . 

The patricians Should do very ill. 

To lee the conjuljhip be fo defil'd. j 

v Ben Jonfons CatiUncmx 

The lovely boy, with his anfyicibus fire, 

’ Shall PollWs eottjbljhip and triumph grace. Drfd. 

To CONSU'LT. v. n. [ ctmfulto, Latin.] 
To take counfcl together ; to deliberate 
in common; it has with before the per- 
ibn admitted to confutation * K c'J 

$ - t , E veiy man. 

After the hideous ftorm that follow'd, 'was 
j A thing inspir'd; and, not cotifulting, bfoke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Pafting the garment of this peace, aboded 
The hidden breach on *t. S&akrTp* Henry VIII. 

A Senate-houSe, wherein three bundled 2nd 
twenty men fat conjuhing always for the people. 

t Mae . viii. 15* 

Confule not t vitb the Oothful for aijy work. 

Etdut. mcivIJ. 

He fent for hk bofom frieiids/ ^thr# whoVn he 
moft confidently consulted and Shewed the pap^r 

to them, ah* contents whereof he could nor eOrfwl 
ceive. ■; ; Clarendon. 

To ConsuNt. *u. a* 

1. To aft: adi>ice of: as, he corifulted Ms 
friends ; to canfnlt an author. 

2. To regard; tq aft with view or refpeft 
to. 

We are, in the firft plate, to conjuls the neces¬ 
sities of life, rather than matters of orharnenf ahd 

ddjght, . L'Bfitedgj *; 

The f-nate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with fo great a foul canfulu its fafety. 

And guards our lives, while he negledU his owb. 

Add-on. 

To plan; to contrive, 

^Thou haft confulted Shame to thy houfe, by 
cutting-off many pfcople. Ttdh. fu j'o. 

Many things were ther c cmlulted for the 
yet nrtt .’mg w is poftrlveJy iefilvjt. Clarendon. 

Consult, n.f [from the verb. If \i 
VariooSy. accented. ] 

1. The aft of coufulting. 

Yourftlf in perfon head on* chofon half, ^ 
Artd march t’ opprefs the faflion in- cdnfult \ . 

With d> ing Dora*. Dryd*n'sJ)*n Sebafitan. 

2. The elfoft of conllilting ; determina¬ 
tion. M** , i, *T r - 
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He fa’6, and rofe the ftrft , the council broke ) 
And all their crave tonfuht difTolv’d in fraoke* 

Dry den i FaNet. 

$. A council; a number of perfons afTem- 
bled in deliberation. 

Divert meeting! and comfultt of our whole num¬ 
ber, to confider of the former labour*. Bacon* 

A cmfutt of Coquet! below 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau. Swift. 

Consult action• n.f* [from confult.] 

1. The aft of confulting 5 fecret delibera¬ 
tion. 

The chief pdefh held a cmfuftation with the 
elders and leribes* Aiark, sv. 1. 

2. A number of perfons confulted together; 
a council. 

A exultation was called, wherein he advifed a 
faiivation. Wtjevum of Abfccjfes. 

3. [In law.] CdnfuItatU is a writ, whereby 
a caufe, being formerly removed by pro¬ 
hibition from the ecdefiafticai court, or 
court chrifttau, to the king’s court, is 
returned thither again; for the judges of 
the king’s court, if, upon comparing the 
libel with the fuggeftion of the party, 
they do find the iuggeltion falfe, or not 
proved, and therefore the caufe to be 

. wrongfully called from the court chril- 
tian; then, upon this confulsaiion or de¬ 
liberation, decree is to be returned 
again . Ctnvcti. 

Coxsu'lter. n.f. [from confultf] One 
that confults, or a&s counfel or intelli¬ 
gence* 

There (hall not be found among you a charmer, 
•r a tonjuher with familiar fpiriu, or a wizard. 

Dent, xviii. u. 

Consu mable. adj* [from confumt •] Suf- 
ceptible of deftruftion; poflible to be 
wafted, fpent, or deftroyed. 

Albcftos does truly agree in this common quality 
aferibed unto both, of being incombuftible, and not 
oonfumabh by fire 5 but it doth contract (o much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, 
though it was tried with fome of the pure ft oil, 
that in a very few days it did choak and extinguish 
the flame. kPilking's Mathematical Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which 
as greater or left, our importation or exportation of 
confirm able commodities* Lock*. 

To CONSU'ME. ns* Mm [ confumo , Latin.] 
To wafle ; to fpend; to deftroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together. 

They do confunse the thing that feeds their fury. 

Sbaktfpcarr* 

Thou (halt carry much feed ont into the field, 
and ihalt gather but little in 5 for the locufts (hall 
tonfitme it. Dent, xxvili. 

Thus in loft anguilh Ihe confitmes the day. 

Nor quits her deep retirement. Tbomfin's Spring. 

To Consu'me. v. n. To wafle away ; to 
be exhaufted. 

Tlyfe violent delights have violent ends. 

And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 

* Which, as they meet* confumt. Sbak.Rom.endJul. 

Consu'mer. n.f. [from confumt .] One 
that fpends, wades, or deftroys any 

thing- 

Money may be cemfidered as in the handa of the 
„ tonfumer, or of the merchant who buys the com¬ 
modity, when made to export. Loch. 

To CONSUMMATE. *v. a. [conjommer, 
Fr. confummart ,\joxf\ To complete; to 
perfeft ; to finifh ; to end. Anciently 
accented on the firft fy liable. 

Yourfelf, myfelf, and other lords, will pals 
To tfm/wvxj ate this buflnefs happily. 

Siokefpcoris King John. 
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There Hull we cmfummatt our fpeufal rite*. 

Sbahjptart* 

The perfoo was cunning enough to begin the 
deceit in the weaker, and the weaker fufficieot to 
aonfummatt the fraud in the ftronger. 

Brown's Vulgar Errmrt. 
He had a mind to conjummatc the bappinefc of 
the day. Toiler . 

Consummate. adj. [from the verb.] 
Complete ; perfect; finifhed : omnibus 
numtris abfolutus , 

I do but flay till your marriage be cmfummale* 

Sbahjpeart. 

Earth, in her rich attire 

Co^jummate, lovely fmird. Milton's Paradfe Lf. 

G rati an, among his maxims for railing a man 
to the moft ccnf u nunate greatnefs, advifes to per¬ 
form extraordinary aftions, and to fccure a good 
hiftorian. " Addfons Freeholder. 

If a man of perfeft and confummatc virtue falls 
into a misfortune, it raifes our pity, but not our 
t terrour. Addfon's Spectator. 

Con sv mm action, n.f. [from confummate. ] 
t. Completion; perfection ; end. 

« That juft and regular procefs, which it muft be 
luppofbd to take from its original to its confntuma- 
tin. Add fan's Spectator. 

a. The end of the prefent fyftem of th 
the end of the world. 

From the firft beginning of the,world unto the 
la ft canf umritt,tcH thereof, it neither hath been, nqr 
can be, otherwife. Hooker* 

3. Death ; end of life. >"• 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee! - *. 

Quiet confmmmaCwn have,. 

Umemoved be thy grave 1 Shak. CymbeTwe* 

Consumption, n.f [ confumptio , Lat.] 

1. The aft of coofuming; wafle ; defini¬ 
tion. - , 

In commodities, the value rUei as its quantity 
is left and vent greater; which depends upon id 
being preferred in its ctmfumption* Locke • 

2. The ftatc of wafting or perifhing. 

Etna and Vcfuvius hate fent forth flames for 
this two or three thoufand years, yet the moun¬ 
tains thcmfelves have not fuffered any confiderable 
diminution or conjumpt'ton ; but are, at this day, 
the higheft mountains in tbofe countries. RFoodw. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafle of mufcular 
flefh. It is frequently attended with a 
heftick fever, and is divided by phyfi- 
cians into feveral kinds, according to 
the variety of its caufes. 

Cmfumpti m fow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakfpeart's Thnon. 

The ftoppage of women’s, courfcs, if not looked 
to, feta them into a conj um f tt9n * dropfy, or other 
difeafe* * Harvey. 

The eflentia) and diftinguilbing character of a 
Confirmed confumption, is a wafting of the body by 
reafoa of an ulcerated ft ate of the lungs, attended 
with a cough, a diichatge of purulent matter, and 
a heftick fever. Blackman. 

Consumptive, adj. [from confumcA 

1. Deftruftive; wafting; exhau fling;hav¬ 
ing the quality of confuming. 

A long confmmptrvo war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than difable France. 

Addifin am the War. 

2. Difeafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than xnfpiring 
the breath of cc*/vwprit* lungs. 

Harvey an Confumptm rs. 
The lean, ccnf* m p ttw wench, with coughs de¬ 
cay’d. 

It call'd a pretty, right, and (lender maid- Dry den. 

By an exaft regimen a conf" m P ttve perfon may 
hold out for years. Arbntbnot on Diet • 

Consumptive*E ss. n. /• [from rw- 

/umpire.] A tendency to a coufwnption 
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Coniu # tili m*dj. Tcanfutilh, Lit.] That 
is fewed or ftitchea together. Dift. 

To CONTA'BULATE. <v. a. [ contabulo , 
Latin.] To floor with boards. 

Contarula'tion. n. f. [contabulatiot 
Latin.] A joining of boards together i 
a boarding a floor. 

CUNT ACT. n. f. [ contaHus , Latin. ] 
Touch; clofe union ; juncture of one 
body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover 
doth paft into the fpiriu of (he perfon loved, which 
caufeth the defire of return into the body; where- 
1 upon folioweth that appetite of ccntaB and con- 
1 junction. Bacon's Natural Hifiory* 

When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, 
which in other places was between them, as to be 
all reflc&ed, it kerned in that place of taatoB to 
be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Opticksm 

The air, by iu immediate contact may coag)iUt£ 
the blood which flows along the air-bladders. 

! i * t Arbutbmt on Diet • 

Conta'ction. n.f. [contaSus, Latin.] 
The aft of touching; a joining one body 
to another. , * , 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and 
deftruftive without corporal contaffic *, there it no 
high improbability. _ Brown's yulgar Err oars* 

ONTA'GION. n.f [coniagio, Latiri.l 
The emiflion from body to body oy 
which dileafes are communicated. * ; 1 

i If we two be one, and tbdu play falfe, 

I I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh. 


Being (trumpeted by thy contagion. 

Shakejpeares Comedy of Erroarf, 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as 
the plague and the like, the in (eft inn is received 
many times by the body pafiive; but yet is, by the 
ftrength and good difpofition thereof, repulfcd. 

Bacon* 

2. Infeftion ; propagation of mifehief, or 
difeaie. 'i ' . • 

Nor will the goodneft of intention excufe the 
fcandal and contagion of example. KtngCbarias. ( 

Down fell they. 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dirt form 
Catch’d by contagion. Milton's Par ad ft LJl* 

Pellilcnce; venomous emanations* 

Will he fteal out of his whoiefome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

Shakefpeare s jfnlms Cetfisr. 

Con t a'g ious. aJj. [from contagion Lat.} 

Infeftions; caught by approach; poi- 

fonous ; peftilcntial. 

The jades. 

That drag the tragick melancholy nighty 

From their noifty jaws 

Breathe foul, contagious darkneft in the air. 

Sbakejpcarts Henry VI. 
We fleken foon from her contagious care. 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her dcfpalr. 
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Con ta'g 100s ness. n.f. [from contagi¬ 
ous.’] The quality of being contagious. 

To CONTATN. *v. a. [conttueo, Latin.] 

1. To hold as a velfcl. 

There are many other thing* which Jefus did, 
the which if they fliouid be written every one, I 
fuppofe that even the world itfelf could not ccntatn 
the books that fliouid be written. John, xxi. 15. 

Gently inftrufted I (hall hence depart. 

Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge what this veflel can contain. Milton. 

What thy (lores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. Milton. 

2. To comprehend; to comprife* 

What feem'd fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumnt’d up, in her contain'd. 

Mdtcn* 

Tbs 
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The earth 9 

Though In Companion of heav’n fo fmatl, 

Nor glift'ring, may of folid good contain 

More plenty than the fun. that barren (bines. 

* . Milton. 

3. To comprife, as n writing. 

Wherefore ilfoitit contained in the fcripture. 

1 Pet. ii. 6. 

4. To reftrain; to withhold; to keep with¬ 
in bounds* 

Alt meft ftiould be contained in duty ever after, 
without the terrour of warlike force*. 

Spenfir on Ireland . 

Their king** perion contains the unruly people 
from evil oce ifioas* Spenfer. 

I tell you, firs, 

If you (hculd fmile, be grow* impatient.— 
•—Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfdves. 

Shift efpeart. 

ToConta'i n. *v. ft. To live in continence. 

1 felt the ardour of my paffion increafe, till I 
could no longer contain. Arbwtbm* and Pope. 

Conta'ik a»L 2.adj. [from contain .] Pof- 

fible to be contained. 

The air, containable within the cavity of the coti- 
pik, amounted to eleven grains* Boyle. 

Tv CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [antamino, 
Lat.] To defile ; to pollute; to corrupt 
by bale mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our finger* with bale bribe* I 

Sbakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 
A bale pander bold* the chamber-door, 

Wbilft by a flare, no gentler than a dog, 

Kis faired daughter is contaminated. 

Sbakejpeare's Henry V. 
Do it not with potfon j ft rang le her in her bed. 
Even in the bed fhe hath contaminated. Sbak. Othello . 

I quickly fhed 

Some of his baftard blood, and in difgrace 
Befpokc him thus t contaminated , bafe. 

And miibegocten blood 1 fpill of thine. 

Sbakefpearft Henry VI. 
Though it bC peceffiuted, by its relation to flefh, 
to a terreftrial convcrfe } yet ’tts, like the fua, 
without contaminating its beams* GlanviUe's Apof. 

He that lies with another man** wife, propa¬ 
gates children in another's family for him to keep, 
and contaminates the honour thereof as much as 
in him lies. Ay life's Parergon. 

Contaminaction, n. f. [from contami¬ 
nate. ] Pollution; defilement* 

~ Merated. adj. [contemeratus , La- 

Violated ; polluted. DM. 

To CONTE'MN. r v. a. [contcmno, Latin.] 
To defpife ; to fcorn; to flight; to dif- 
regard ; to negleft; to defy. 

ret better thus, and known to be contemned. 
Than ftill contemned and flattered. Sbak. King Lear. 

Eve, thy contempt of life and pleafure fee ms 
To argue in thee fomething more fublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemns. Milt. 

P)gmalion then the Tyrian feeptre fway'd. 

One who conumn'd divine and human law*; 

Then ftrife enfued. Dry den's Virgil's ALntii. 

Conte'mner. n.f. [from com turn. ] One 
that contemns; a defpifer; a (corner. 

He counsels him to pcrl’ctutc innovators of wor- 
fhip, not only as contemners of the gods, but diftui b 
ers of the ftate. South. 

To CONTE'MPER. r v. a. [corttcmpero, La¬ 
tin.] To moderate; to reduce to a 
lower degree by mixing fomething of 
ifite qualities. 

'he leaves qualify artd cent cm per the beat, and 
binder the evaporation of moifture. Ray on the treat. 

ConteMper ament, n. f. [from contem- 
per*, Latin.] The degree of any quality. 

There it nearly an equal contemperament of the 
warmth of oar bodies to that of the botteft pan of 
fbe atf»ofpberc. Deri am. 
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To ConteMpbrate. v. a. [from cou- 
temper.] To diminifh any quality by 
fomething contrary; to moderate; to 
temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only tnoiften 
and contemperate the air, but refreftt and hume&ate 
tbe earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pa¬ 
tient's diet, and amtemperating the humours. 

Wijeman's Surgery, 

Cont em per action, n.f. [from content - 
per ate.] 

1. The aft of diminifiling any quality by 
admixture of the contrary; the ait of 
moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no conti¬ 
nuation in life, is not nutrition, but the conttmpera- 
tiom of fervour in the heart. Brown's Vnlg. Err. 

2. Proportionate mixture ^ proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men's faces, and 
in the contemperotums of their natural humours, 
than there is in their phantafies. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

T 9 CONTEMPLATE, v. a. [conttmplor, 
Latin. This feemt to have been once 
accented on the firft fyllable.] To con- 
fider with continued attention; to ftudy; 
to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in can fining the 
mind to contemplate what we have a great defire to 
know. Watts. 

To Conte'mpiate. *v. n. Tomufe; to 
think fludioufly with long attention. 

So many hours nuft I take my reft; 

So many hours mu ft 1 contem p late . Sbak. Henry VI. 

Sapor bad an heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, 
crmtemplating over the fame as if he had been Jupi¬ 
ter. Peacbam. 

How can I confider what belongs to xnyfelf, 
when I have been fb long contemplating on you ? 

Dry din's Juvenal, Preface. 

Contemplation, n. f. [from contem¬ 
plate .] 

1. Meditation; ftudious thought on any 
fubjeft; continued attention. 

How now ? what ferious contemplation are you 
in ? Sbakejpeare. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought 
inco the mind, for fome time actually in view. 

Locke. 

2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciie of the 
foul, employed in attention to facred 
things. 

1 have breath'd a fecrct vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Nerifla here. 

Sbakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

3. The faculty of Itudy: oppofed to the 
power of aftion. 

There are two functions, contemplation and prac r 
tice, according to that general divifion of objefts ; 
Come of which entertain our fpeculation, otl cr? 
employ our actions. South. 

Contemplative, adj. [from contem¬ 
plate. ] 

1. Given to thought orfiudy; fludious; 
thoughtful. 

Fixe and contemplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature's books. Denham, 

z. Employed in ftudy; dedicated to ftudy. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs •- 
my life hath rather been contemplative than a&ive. 

Bacon . 

Contemplative men may be without the pkafure of 
di (covering the fee rets of ftate, and men of aftion 
art commonly without the pieafure of tracing the 
fccret* of divine art. Crew's Cofmologia. 

3. Having the power of thought or medi¬ 
tation* 
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So many kinds of creatures might be to exerciie 
the contemplative faculty of man. 

Ra * on tbe Creation. 

Conte'mplativilt. ad*v. [from con- 
tempi alive j\ Thoughtfully; attentively ; 
with deep attention. 

ContemplaToe. n. J. [Latin.] One 
employed in ftudy; an enquirer after 
knowledge ; a ftudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
(cience. Raleigh's Hifioryb 

The Platonick contemplators reject both thefic 
descriptions, founded upon parts and colours* 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs• 

CONTE'M POR ARY. adj. [1 contempqram * 
French.] 

I* Living in the fame age; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. 

Dryden'% Dufrefnoy. 

ft. Bom at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfclf he lees* 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley • 

3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoilible to make the ideas of yefterday, 
to-day, and co-morrow, to be the fame ; or bring 
ages paft and future together, and make them 
contemporary. Locke• 

ConteMporary. n. f. One who live* 

at the fame time with another. 

All this in blooming youth you have achiev'd ; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev’d. Dry den. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear 
of his kindnefs from our contemporaries ; for we 
are fallen into an age illiterate, cenforious, and 
detrading. Dryden's Jmv. Preface • 

The a&ive part of mankind, as they do moft 
for the good or their contemporaries, very defervedly 
gain the greateft (hare in their applaufes. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

To ConteMporise. *v. a. [con and tem¬ 
pos, Latin.] To make contemporary ; 
to place in the lame age. 

The indifterency of their exiftencev, contemporifed 
into our a&iona, admits a farther confideration* 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CONTE'MPT. n.f. [contemptm, Latin.] 

1. The aft of defpifing others ; flight re¬ 
gard ; fcorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 
not bow. Ejlbtr. 

The (hame of being mifersble, 

Expofes men to (com and bafe contempt , 

Even from their neareft friends. Denhanu 

There is no action, in the behaviour of one man 
towards another, of which human nature is more 
impatient than of contempt ; it being an undervaluing 
of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufelefthefs and 
inability, and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the 
reft of the world in the fame flight efteem of him* 

South. 

His friend fmil'd fcornful, and with proud con- 
t*mpt 

Rcje&* as idle what his fellow dreamt. 

Dryden's Tables. 

Nothing, fayt Longinus, can be great, the con¬ 
tempt of which is great. Addifon • 

2. The ftate of being defpifed ; vilenels* 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 

% Ma*. iii. j 8* 

ConteMptible. adj. [from contmptj\ 

1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn* 

No man truly knows himfclf, but he groweth 
daily more contemptible in his own eyes. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vice exempt. 

And moft contemptible to ftun contempt. Pope's Ep . 

a* Defpifed; fcorned ; neglefted. 

v There is not fo contemptible a plant or animal, that 
does not confound the moft enlarged underftanding. 

Locke. 

3 E 2 3. Scorn* 
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j. Scornful; apt to defpife; contemptuous. 

1 bis is no proper uie. 

It foe should nj^cc trader of her love, 'ri* vary 
p. Hiuk'^T. Icorn it ; for the man hath * content* 
tzhlc Spirit. * Sbaktfpeare. 

COMTB'MFTIBtfeKESS. ft./, [from rrir- 

tcmptiblc ] T he Hate of bring contemp¬ 
tible ; the Hate of being dcfpifcd; mean- 
pels j vilenefs ; bafenefs ; ebeapnris* 

W ho, by a fteddy praftice of virtue, comet to 
difccro the emtanptibienejs of baits wherewith he 
allures us. Decay •/ Piety. 

Contb'mftibly. adv. [from cunttmpti- 
bit.] Meanly ; in a manner deferring 
contempt. 

Know'ft thou not 

Their language, and their way* ? They alfo kno*, 
And nubo not cmtemptibip. Milton's Par • Left. 

CottT e^mptuous- adj. [from contempt. ] 

Scornful; apt to defpife; Ofrog words 

or aftiems of contempt; infolent. 

To negleft God all our lives, and know thfct 
we fitgleft him 5 to offend God voluntarily, aqd 
Imofc that we offend him, eating our hopes dn 
the peace which ive truft to make at parting, ia do 
orVr *ban a rebellious preemption, and even a 
tenumptuous laughing to fcorn and deriding of 
CdS^ his law*, and precepts, c 

Raleigh's Hijhry »f tbe World. 
’Some much averfe 1 found, and wondVoua harfh, 
l'i • r emptums, proud, fet on revenge and fpico. 

Milton's Agonifiss, 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen worlj, 
entertained the 010ft contemptuous opinion of tfle 
Jewf* A ter bury. 

Co w T b'm r Tv o u st. Y. ad*v . [from cvntemp- 
tttens . ] With fcom; with defpite 5 

fcorn fully ; defpitefully. 

1 throw my name again ft the bruifing {tone. 
Trampling contcmptuowfy on thy diadem. Sbakefp. 

The ivofUes and noil eminent Chriftians were 
poor, ana ufed co nump tno w fly. Hey lor's HJy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be 
treated eontemptuoujly in age* and the bafcr his 
enemies, the more intolerable the affront. 

L Efiranft. 

A wife man would not fpeak contemptuoufy of a 
prince, though out of his dominions. Hillocfon. 

Contb'mftuousnbss. n. /. [from con¬ 
temptuous.] Difpofttion to contempt; 
infolence. Did. 

To CONTEND. *v. n. [conten do, Latin.] 

1. To drive ; to ftraggle in oppofition. 

Heftor'i forehead fpit forth blood 
At Greet an (words contending. Sbakefp. Corlolanus. 

Hit wonders and hit prailet do contend 
Which fttould be thine or his. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Death and nature do contend about them, 
■Whether they five Or die. Sbakefpcare's Macbeth . 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle j for I will not give thee of their 
land* Vent. ii. 9. 

2. To vie; to aft in emulation. 

You fit above, and fee vain men below 
Contend for what jou only can bellow. Drydcn. 

3. [t has for before the ground or caufe of 
contention.. 

The queftion which our author would contend 
fr, it be did not forget it, is, what period have a 
right co be obeyed. Locke . 

- 4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many thiagt he fiercely con- 
r tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety . 

* 5 . It ha snvitb before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
■When dyini clouds contend tv ilk growing light. 

Sbakqpean's Henry VI. 

If we confidcr him at our Maker, we cannot 

• cert • A tvrtb him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes again/. 
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In itnbltioui ftfeogfh I did 
Contend againfi thy valour. Shakefp. Crrhlanut. 

To Conte no. *v. a. To difpute any 
thing; to conteft. 

Their airy limbs in (ports they exercifr, 

And on the green contend the wjeftler's price. 

Dr/fen's JErtfkd. 

A time of war at length will come, 

' When Carthage fliall contend tbe world with Rome. 

Dryddu. 

** Thus low we lie. 

Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dry den. 

Coktb'ndekt. a./, [from contend .] An- 
tagonift; opponent; champion; com¬ 
batant. Not ufed. 

In all notable changes and revolutions, the cm- 
undents have befn ftUl made a prey to the third 
party. L'Efirange. 

Contender, u.f. [from contend.] Com¬ 
batant ; champion. 

The contenders tor it look upon it as undeniable. 

Labe. 

Thofe dilutes ofren arife in good earned, where 
the two contenders d > reaHy believe the different 
proportions which they fuppqrt. 

Watts on tbe Mind• 

CONTENT, adj. [contentus, Latin.] 

1. Satisfied, fo as not to repine; eafy, 
though not highly pleafed. 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One would have thought foe fttould have been content 
To manage well that mighty government. Drydem. 

Who is content, is happy. Locke • 

A man is perfcftly concent with the ftate he is in, 
when he is perfectly without any uerlfinefi. Lock *. 

Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned cafe. 
Content with fcience in the vale of peice. 

Pope's Epflics. 

2. Satisfied, fo as not to oppofe. 

Submit you to the people's voices. 

Allow their officers, and be content 

To fufirer lawful ctnfure. Shakefpeare's Conolemnt. 

TV Contb'nt. w. a. [from uie adjective.] 

1. To fatisfy, fo as to flop complaint; not 
to ofFeud; to appeafe, without plenary 
happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thyfelf with chit much, and let this 
(ktitfythee, that 1 love thee. Sidney. 

Great minds do fometimes content them (elves to 
threaten, when they could deftroy. Tdlotfon . 

Do not content yourfehes with obfeore and con- 
fufed ideas, where dearer are to be attained. 

Watts's Logtck. 

2. To plcafe ; to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the ee), 

Becaufe his painted (kin contents the eye? Sbakefp. 

It doth much content me. 

To hear him fo indin'd. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

If a man fo temper his actions, as in fome one 
of them be doth content every faftion, the mufick 
of praife will be fuller. Bacon. 

Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a fuitable gain. Carteds Cornwall. 

Conte nt. n. f. [from the verb.] 

x. Moderate happinefs; fuch fatisfaftion 
as, though it does not fill up defire, ap- 
pc&fes complaint. 

Nought *s had, all *s fpent. 

Where our define In got without content. 

Sbakefpearc's Macbeth. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 

This every little accident deftroy ed. Dry den. 

A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 

By want not ihaken, nor by wealth allur'd. 

Smith on Philips. 

z. Acquiefcence; fatisfaftion in a thing 
unexamined. 

Others for language all their care exprefs, 

And value books, as women men, for drefs 1 
Their praife is ftill—the ftile is excellent; 

Tbe fenfe they humbly take upon content. 
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3. [From etutentus, contained.] That which 
is contained, or included, in any thing* 

Though my heart's »« tent firm love dothbear. 
Nothing of that (hall from mine eyes appear, 

•' • •» . Sb&kefpeare* 

Scarcely any thing can be determined of the par> 
ticujar contents of any fingle mafc of ore by mere in- 
fpeftion* Ws .eaprd* 

Experiments are made on the blood of healthy 
animals; in a weak habit ferum might afford 
other contents. Arbutbnot * 

4. The power of containing; extent; ca¬ 
pacity. 

This rfiand had then fifteen hundred ftrong 
(hips of great content. Bacon • 

It were good to Jcnofer -the geometrical content , 
figure, and fituation of alt the lands of a kingdom, 
according to natural bounds. * 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

5. That which is comprifed in a writing* 
In this fenfe the plural only is in ufe. 

I have a letter from her. 

Of fuch contents as you will wonder at* Sbakefp * 

i (hall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, 
but authcntick ; and the contents true, and worthy 
of a divine original* Crew's CcfmoUgia. 

The contents of both books come before thofe of 
the firft book, in the thread of tbe ftory. 

Addiftn's SpeBstor. 

Content action. *. /. [from to/sunt.] 
Satisfaction ; content. Out of ufe. 

I feek no better warrant than my own confid¬ 
ence, ' nor no greater pleafur c than my own con¬ 
tent at ion. Sidney. 

Fourteen years fpace, during the minority of 
Gordianus, the government was with great ap- 
plaufe and contmation in the hands of Mifitheus, 
a pedant. Bacon. 

The (hield was not long after incrufted with n 
new ruft, and is the fame, a cut of which hath 
been engraved and exhibited, to the great cementa¬ 
tion of the learned. Arbutbnot and Pope. 

Contemn ted. participial adj. [from con¬ 
tent.] Satisfied; at quiet; not repin¬ 
ing ; not demanding more ; eafy, tho* 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbaroffa, in hope by fufterance to obtain an¬ 
other kingdom, feemed contented with the anfwer. 

Knolles's Hifiory • 
Dream not of other worlds. 

Contented that thus far has been reveal'd. 

Not of earth only, but of higheft beav'n. 

Milton's Paradife Lff. 

If he can defery 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and theo contented falls. 

Denham • 

To diftant lands Verturanus never roves. 

Like you conttnted with his native groves. Pope. 

Conte'ntedness. n. f. [from contented.] 
State of fatisfaftion in any lot. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a calmer of 
unquiet thoughts, a moderator of pillions, a pro¬ 
curer of contenteinefu Walton's Angler. 

Contention, n.f. [contentic, Latin.] 

1. Strife; debate; conteft; quarrel; mu¬ 
tual oppofition. 

Can we with manners aik what was the diffe¬ 
rence J 

Safely, I think; *twal a contention inpubllck. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Avoid fooli(h' queftions and genealogies, and 
contentions and drivings. Hit. iii. 9. 

Can they keep themfelves in a perpetual conten¬ 
tion with their eafe, their reafon, and their God, 
and not endure a (hort combat with a finful cuf- 
tom ? ^ Decay 0/ Piety. 

The ancients made contention the .principle that 
reigned in the chaos at firft, and then love'; the 
one to exprefs the divisions, ana the other the 
union of all parties in the middle md common 
bond, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Emulation 2 
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2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. 

Ions and brother at a ftrife! 

What is your quaCrtl ? how "began It firft ? 
——No quarrel, but fitfeet contention. 

4 ‘- Sbaheffcares Ffntry VI. 

3. Eagernefs ; zeal; ardour ; vehemence 

of endeavour-. v • " _ - 

Youc own earnefthefi and confention to effect 
What yon are about, will cqntia«ally>iggcft to you 
fevet al artificei. # BcLUr. 

This is an epd, wfcich at firft view appeals 
worthy our utmoft cenibncion to obtain- Rogers. 

Con t e'n t lov s, adj. [from contend.] Quaf- 
relfome; given to debate; perveife; 
not peaceable. , .* f . * 

Thou thinkeft ranch that this contentious norm 
Invades us to the flein. Sbakfftare's KingLedr. 

There are certain codtemisns humours tMt ate 
bepWfed. ' L'Ejhangf. 

Reft made them idle, idleaefr made them cut¬ 
out, and curiofity cautentu^u t . Dtcqy of E'tdN. 

Contbntiou* Jurtfii&imt. [In law.] A 
court which has a power judge and 
determine differences between conten4- 
ing parties. The lord chief juftice*, 
and judges, have a contention jurifdid- 
tion; 'but the lords of 'the treafury, and 
the commiffioners of the cuftoms, hatfc 
none, being merely judges of accounts 
and tranfaftions. Chamber f. 

Contb'ntiously. aehfm [from conten¬ 
tious. ] Perverfely ;. quamlforoely. 

Wc (hall not c .'euuoujly iqjoin, or oaty to juftify 
our own, but to applaud and confirm ha xnaturcr 
aflertion*. Brown. 

Contentiousness. ». f. [from conten¬ 
tious.] Proneuefs to conted; perverfe- 
ne£s; turbulence; quarrelfomenefs* 

Do not contentioufnefs, and craelty, and ftudy of 

il ot retaliatioa ? 

Bentley* t Sermoib. 

Conte'ntless. adj. [from content*] Dif- 
contented; diffatisfied; uneafy. 

Beft Bates, contentlefi. 

Have a diftrafttd and mo ft wretched being, 

Worfe than the worft, content. Sbainjfcan'i Timote. 

Comtb'ktment- n*fm [from content B the 
verb.] 

1. Acquiefcence, without plenary fatif- 
fkftion. 

Such men’s contentment ifiuft be wrought by ftraj- 
tagem: the ufual method of fare it not for them. 

Hookes. 

Submiffion is the only reafoning between a 
creature and its Maker, and contentment In hh wi|l 
is the beft remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 

Temp/#. 

Contentment, without external honour, is humi¬ 
lity j without the plcafurc of eating, temperance. 

Grew * Ccfmolegia. 

Some place the btife in a&ion, feme in eafe § 
Thole call it plealure, and contentment theft. 

Pope's EJfafl. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

*Tis all blank fad nets, or continual tear*. Poft. 

2 . Gratification. 

At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give 
his mind feme contentment in viewing of a famous 
city. Watt on. 

Con te'r u i nous, adj, [conferminus, La¬ 
tin.] Bordering upon ; touching'at tht 
boundaries. 

This conformed fo many of them, as were con¬ 
tent.! .» Co the colonise and garrtfons, to-the Ro¬ 
man laws. Male. 

ConTEaa a'nboui. adj* [ conterraneus , 
Lat.] Of the fame country. Ds/f. 

To CONTE'ST. *v. a. [ contefter , French, 
probably from contra tefiari , Latin.] To 
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dilputt ; to controvert; to litigate ; to 
call in queUion., 

*Tis evident upon what account none have pit- 
fumed to "tenttfl the proportion of thefe anriefct. 
pieces. Drydcfs Dufrtfpfy.^ 

To ContE # ST. «v. n. ' 1 J 

To ftrire $ to Contend: followed 1 by 

*with . '*"" * • ' " * 

l The difficulty of tfh arguVrieftt adds to thte ple#L- 
fure of centering' xs/ifii il* vthca there ate hopes ot 
Vi Story. .. . | 9 ii jit y. Burnet • 

z. To vie ; to emulate. 

1 do contefl 

As hotly and ss-nobly n&tk thy fetfs* *“ A j 

As ever in ambitious ftrength 4 dW*-' ' ■ I 

Coatmd agalnftjhy vatotm SbJttjjh Ccriofcwm 
* : Of man, wife daras in pfemp Javt toi 
* Uncbang'd, immortal, and jupremely Weft 

: r 

Co ntest. n. f. [From the’ verb. It is 
now accented ou the firft lyliable.] Dil- 
pute ; difference; debate. 

This of old no left coniejU did move* , 

« Than wWfa ftr bWSi lei's tides ftrovei . 

** t r : .- yr .< . 5 JI ; u U “ IMnbat- . 

A definition %<, ^ orily.^ay whqrrbylthe mean¬ 
ing of woeda can be kdq^ r A% roojn 

loir contefi about it. ^ Leri. 

Leave‘all Tiojfy Snrefii % Ml imYnodeff ds^noura, 
and bracing lSngtvage. ‘Watn* 

Conte's table, adf. [from ctnaejf. ] 
That may be conteded; difputable; 
controvertible. » [ . i 

Contb'itablbnbm. s./ [from cmtHfin- 
hJe.] Poflibility'ofconteft. DiA. 

CoNTESTX'TfON. #./. [ from tionteji.Q 

The aft of centering ; debate ; flfifei .« 

Doors (hut, vifits forbidden, and, which w|s 
worfe, divers contefiatit/H even with die qupen het- 
felf. Wotm. 

After years IJjtnt In domefMck, nnfbdabbs co$- 
te/lathnt, fee found means to withdraw. Glarendo lr. 

To CONTEX ^ «. {eowtoxn, Lat.} To 

weave together ; to unite by intfcrptfi^ 

lion of parts. This word is not ki ufe J 
Nature may eomcn a phmt, though that be 
feftiy mbit concrete, without having all the ele¬ 
ments f revioufty grdemed to'hcv to poa^ou^l 
of. . Btyh 

The fluid body of quickfilver is contextd with 
the (ales ix carries up in feWimation. Bcy^, 

Co ntbxt. n.f* [contextus, Latin.] T he 

general feries of a difcoflrley the parfs 
of the difeourfe that precede and follow 
the feuteuce quoted. , ,. . 

That chapter is really a rcprefeulAtpon $£ one;, 
which bsth only the knowledge, noD prafiice^ < 4 / 
his duty ; as is maniftft frotn the context. t * r I 

• Hamndmdbtr Furuumentnf). 

Contb'xt. adj, [from contest .] Knitter 

gether; jirm,.. - \ v, | 

Hollow and thin, for lightneft; but vfirhal roi} 
text and firm, for ftrength. a I 

Derbem'eJUh+j'. 4 fbcologj^ 

Conte'xturb. *./. [from v/vx.J T he 
difpofition of parts one amongil others 
the compofitiou of aity thing out bf Se¬ 
parate parts; the fyltem ; the conftitu- 
tjon ; the manner in which any thing ifc 
woven or formed* v .C»' 

lie was not? of acydelicate contexture ; Ids limbt 
rather (hirdy than dainty a t ♦ n t&trcrk 
jbveryrfpeclei, afterwards exprefled, was pro* 
duced from that ><b% /Trr. 

texture of created beings/ Drjden]e Mufif/noy. 

Hence *gan relax 

The grounds contexture j hence Tartarian dregs. 
Sulphur and nitrous fpumc, enkindling fierce, t 
Bellow'd within their da. kfemc cave*. Pb’JiCs* 
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ThJs Sptj ectifixture of the fea, 

Makrt it the* Aips, difiy’h by the Winds, obey ; 
Whence hdrdy merchants fail from (hofe to fhore. 

! ‘ BfaVhrtore* 

* • 

Conticna'tion. n.J. [conligmuic, Lat.] 

1. A iframe of beams joined together * a 

ftory. . A ri •? ; i 3 .1 

We mean a porch, or doifter, or the like, of one 
ccntigrtnrioH, tad no| in -.iedhiHidings- , i 

v>»i a ) \ fVui+r'y ^ircbfttSure^ 

Where more of the orders than pac (hall he fet 
in feveral ‘ftories or contigvctkm, there muft "be an 
e'xqiufite cate to place the columns one over an¬ 
other. ' Walton . 

2. The *ft of framing o i joining afabHdc 

of 

CowT^au'iTV. #. f. [ from coMf^ttous. ] 
A contaft ; iitnation in which two 
bodies or countries touch llpbti tfech 
other. 

He defined rpagnotical attraction to te a natural 
imitation and diipofitlon conforming unto aexfi- 
g«fry. ! ^ " [ ’ ’ . Brown. 

The rmthc^ate wmigufty ©rfhit donvei wire a 
real fpace. Hale's Origin of JMtnkind. 

CONTIGUOUS, adj, [cmrtignks, Latin.] 

1. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering /upon 
- *ach other -not feparate. • r 

)Flunc doth Hoc mingle with flame at air doth 
with Mr, or water with water, but ooly remained! 
cemtgxoMB ; aa it cometh to p#fs betwixt confiding 
bodies. Bacons Natural tiiflery . 

. T ... j The loudmVfrulc j. s 

Of chaos tar remov'd ; left fierce extremes, 

C ntignovs, mlgfit diftemperthc whole fxUme. Milt. 

The Eaft and Weft, 

Upon the globe, a marhematick point f _ 

Only divides: thus happlnefe and fnifery. 

And all extremes, ai*e ftili c.mguous. 

DenBdnTs Softy^ 

DWng^Wh them by the drtrtmeriorr of the lights 
and Jladowey joining thtl: wffjrfcsus objeAa by the 
participAlkfn of their colours. Dryden's Vxjrefboy. 

When 1 viewed it too near, the -two hally of 
the paper did not appear fully divided from one 
another, but feemed torrrigUotts at orre *or their 
rfnghs. 1 . * Newton's 0 f licks.. 

2. It ha's fomtdmcJs 

Water, being 'contiguous wi(B air, cooleth 
but rnoifteneth it not. Bacon's Natural Hifory # 

Conti'gi[Ou*lt. ad<v. [from contiguous .] 
Without any intervening (paces. 

’TJms'difieinbroii’d, they tike their pr oper pi ace. 
The next Of kin cent tguvufly embrsee> * 

And foes are funder’d by a larger %aoe. 

4 >] . . torydenb Ojsuh 

Cont t'ouou »N BBS. n.f. [from eontigu - 
out.] Clofc conneni^n ; cohmnce. Dicl. 

Co'ntinence.'} f ■ ■ 

Co'N T fN E'NPV. f n -J- L**"* tat.] 

i. J^eflraint; command of one’s fdf. 

H« knew whac to fey $ he knew ilfo when- to 

, feave oft, a continence which ia pradtifed by few 
writers. Dry da's lab , r, J*refute. 

z. Forbearance of lawful pleafurc.. 

, Content without lawful venery, is continence j 
without unlawful, duftity. Gicw's Co/majagia, 

3. Chaftity in general. 

Where is he?— . 

—In her chamber, making a feimon of centi- 
mtuy to her, and rails, and fwears, and rates. 

Fbpkefftare 'j 'laming of gbe Strew.- 
ISufter not difeonour to approach 
ThMmpetUl leat 5 to virtue confecrate. 

To jvQlctycctitiuc r e, and nobilHy. 

. . , SbaticJfraxd.t-'THus jfndronkut. 

4. Moderation in lawful pleafurcs* 

Chaftity, is either alfttcqnce or. continence ? ab- 
ftinencc is that of virgins or widows; continence, 
oT married per fens. T ylor . 

5. Continuity;. 
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5. Continuity ; uninterrupted covrfe. 

Anfvtn ought to be made before the fame 
judge, before whom the depofuions were produced, 
left the emtbumce of the courfe (houid be divided; 
or, in other terms, left there (houid be a di(conti¬ 
nuance of the caufe. Ayfiffc* Pur ergon. 

CONTINENT. adj. [continent, Latin.] 

I. Challc; abfteraious in lawful pleafurei. 

Life 

Hath been as continent, as ebafte, as true, • 

As I am now unhappy. Sbakefp. Winter* 1 7 air. 

a. Refrained; moderate; temperate. 

X pray you, have a continent forbearance, till the 
fpeed or his rage goes flower. Sbafrfp. King Lear. 

3. Continuous; connected. 

The north-eaft part of Afia, if not eontfoont 

with the weft fide of America, yet certainly is the 
Wft disjoined by fca of all that coaft of Afia. 

Brtrtwcd m Language*, 

4. Oppofing; refraining. 

My defire 

All «mount impediments would o’er bear. 

That did oppofe my will. Sbakffxare. 

Co'ntineht. n.f. [continent, Latin.] 

1. Land not disjoined by the fea from 
other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was Cure defign’d 
To be the facred tefiige of mankind. Waller. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the. left, 
and therefore the continents will be the left drained, 
and will gradually increafe in humidity. 

Bentley'* Sermons. 

2. That which contains any thing. This 

fenfe is perhaps only in Sbakefpeare . 

O cleave, my fides! 

Heart, once be ftrooger than thy continent ; 

Crack thjr frail cafe. Sbak. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Clofc pent-up guilts 

Rive vour contending continents. Sbak . King Lear. 

Jo CONTI'NGE. *v.n. [contingo, Lat.] 
To touch; to reach; to happen. Did. 
Cowti'ncenc*. 7 n.f [from contingent.} 
Contingency. j The quality of being 
fortuitous ; accidental poffibility. 

Their credulities aflent unto any prognofticlcs, 
which, considering the contingency in events, arc 
•nly in the prefeience of God. Br(nun's V r tig. Err. 
for Once, O beav’n ! unfold thy adamantine 
book; 

Xf not thy firm, immntsble decree, 

At leaft the fecond page of great contingency , 

Such as confifts with wills originally free. Drydtn. 

Ariftotle fays, me are not to build certain rules 
upon the contingency of human a&ions. Sontb. 

Conti'hcekt. adj. [contingent, Latin.] 
Falling out by chance ; accidental; not 
determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firft, Something 
fttore | fecondly, (ome thing contingent • Sontb. 

1 firft informed my (elf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there 
might be nothing cafual or contingent In any one of 
thofe circuraftances. Woodward. 

Cohti'hcent. n.f. 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. „ 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things 
which come to pafs without any human forecaft. 

Grew*! Cofmolbgia. 
His underftanding could almoft pierce into fu¬ 
ture contingent!, his conjectures improving even to 
prophecy. Sontb's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon 
upon a divifion: thus, in time of war, 
each prince of Germany is to furnilh 
his contingent of men, money, and mu¬ 
nition. 

Conti'ncE lf tly. ad*v. [from contingent. ] 

Accidentally; without any fettled rule. 

* 
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It Is digged out of the earth contingently, and In¬ 
differently, as the pyritir and agates. 

Woodward’t Natural Hi/lory. 

ContIngentwess. n.f. [from contin¬ 
gent .] Accidentalnefs. 

Continual, adj. [continent, Latin.] 

1. Inceffant; proceeding without inter¬ 
ruption ; fucceflive without any fpace of 
time between. Continued is ufed ot time, 

and continuant of place. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a eontirsuil 
feaft. Proverbs, x\. 

Other care perhaps 

May have diverted from eonumtol watch 
Our great (forbidder. Milts*. 

'Tis all blank fadnefs, or conthrual tears. Pope. 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made 
from time to time, within every year 
and day, to land or other thing, which, 
in (bme refpeft, we cannot attain with 
out danger. For example, if I be dif- 
feifed of land, into which, though I 
have right into it, I dare not enter for 
fear of beating; it behooveth me to 
hold on my right of entry to the bed 
opportunity of me and mine heir, by 
approaching as near it as I can, once 
every year as long as I live; and (o I 
fave the right of entry to my heir. 

Cowell. 

3. It is fometimes ufed for perpetual. 

Continually. adv. [from continual .] 

1. Without paufe; without interruption. 

The drawing of boughs into the infide of a 
room, where fire Is continually kept, hath been 
tried with grapes. Bacon. 

2. Without ceafing. 

Why do not all animals continually increafe in 
bignefs, during the whole fpace of their lives ? , 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Conti'nuancb. n.f [from continue.] 

1. Succeflion uninterrupted. 

The brute immediately regards his own preser¬ 
vation, or the continuance of his fpecies. 

Addifin's Speflatcr. 

2. Permanence in one (late. 

Continuance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. , 

Sidney. 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 
the fire be at one ftay, yet with the continuance 
continually hath its heat increafed. SsJmj- 

Thefe Romi(h cafuifts fprak peace to the con¬ 
ferences of men, by fuggefting fornething which 
(hall fatitfy their mind*, notwithstanding a known, 
avowed continuance in fins. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; laftingnefs. 

You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queftlon the continuance of hb 
love. Shakifpeare*s Twelfth Night. 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one was oJ 
no greater continuance than the other. Hayward. 

That plcafure is not of greater continuance, which 
aiife* from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. 

Addijons Freeholder. 

j. Ferfeverance, 

To them who, by patient continuance in well¬ 
doing, frrk for glory, and honour, and immorta¬ 
lity, eternal life. Romans, li. 7*. 

6. Progrefiion of time. I 

In thy book all my members were written! 
which in continuance wen fafiuoned. 

Pfalm, exxxix. 16. 

7. Reiiffance to reparation of parts ; con¬ 
tinuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw (ilk, have, betides 
the defire of continuance in regard of the tenuity 
of their thread, a greed inch of moifturt. Bacon. 

igitized by Microsoft 1 
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Conti'h vat*, adj. [ continnatus, Latin.] 

1. Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though 
our very fUftr and bones (houid be made contimH 
with his. Hooker, 

2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. 

A mod incomparable man, breath'd, as it Were, 
To an unurablc uad. cotubuate goodnefv. 

Sbakejpcare's Timur. 

A clear body broken to fmali pieces produceth 
white j and hecometh moft black while it ib eon- 
timate and undivided, as wc fee in deep waters and 
thick glaffes. Peacbfm. 

Conti'nuately. adv. [from conthtu* 
ate .] With continuity 5 without inter¬ 
ruption. 

The water afeends gently, and by intermiffioiw ; 
but it falls contiauatcly , and with force. Wilkins• 

Conti n u action, n.f. [from conti/mate.] 

Protra&ion, or fucceffion uninterrupted. 

Tbefe things moft needs be the works of Pro¬ 
vidence, for the continuation of the fpecics, and 
uphold! ng the world. R ay • 

The Roman poem is but the fecond part pf the 
Bias j a continuation of the fame (lory. Drydtn * 

Cp nTInuative. n.f [from continuate .} 
An expreffion noting permanence or 
duration. 

To thefe may he added conthuatkies 1 as, Rome 
remains to this day $ which includes at leaft two 
proportions, vim. Rome was, and Rome is. 

Watts's Logitk. 

Conti kua'tor. n.f. [from continuate.] 
He that continues or keeps np the feries 
or fucceffion. 

It feeras injurious to Providence to ordain a way 
of production which (houid deftroy the producer, 
or contrive the continuation of the fpecics by the 
deftru&ion of the contnmator. Brown's Vmlg% Err • 

T7 CONTINUE. *v. n. [ continuer , Fr. con* 

tinuo , Latin.] 

k . To remain in the fame (late, or place. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat. Matthew, xv. 31. 

The popular vote 

Inclines here to continue, and build up here 

Milton, 


Milrn, 

9 

Milton, 


A growing empire. 

Happy, but for fo happy ill fecur’d, 

Long to continue. 

He fix days and nights 
Continued making. 

2. To lad; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom (hall not continue • 

t Samuel, xhi. 14. 

For here have we no continuing city, but we 
feck one to come. Hebrews, xiii, 14* 

They imagine that an animal of the longcft du¬ 
ration (houid live in a continued motion, without 
that reft whereby all others continue . 

Brown s Vulgar Errourt. 

3. To perfevere. 

if ye continue In my wotfd, then are ye my dif* 
clplss indeed. John, viii. 31. 

Down ru(h’d the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till-the earth 
No more was fecn. MM a. 

To Continue. <v. a . 

1. To protrafl, or hold without interrup¬ 
tion. 

O continue thy loving kindnefi unto them. 

/ ' P]~lm xxxvi. fo. 

You know how t$ make -yburfelf happy, by 
only continuing luch a life as you have been long 
accuftorocd to lead. Pope. 

2. To unite without a chalm, or interven¬ 
ing fubftance. 

The ufe of the navel it to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the vcfiels thereof to 
convey its ailments and fuftennnee. 

Brown's Vulgar Errouru 

The 
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The daih abyfs, whole boiling gulph 
T3rod i endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length, 
From hell continueJ § reac g the utmoft orb 
Of this frail world. Milton's Paradife Left* 

Here Priam's fon, Ddpbobu*, he found, 
iVhofe face and limbs were one continued wound j 
Difhoneft, with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 

Sp oil'd of his nofc, and (horten’d of hit cars. 

,»• Dry den t JEnni. 

Where any motion or fucccfEon it lo flow, as 
that it keeps not pace with the ideas in ourminds^ 
there the ferics or a conftant continued fucccffion is 
loft ; and we perceive it not but with certain gaps 
of reft between. Locke* 

CoNTTnUEDLY. airy, [from continued^] 
Without interruption; without ceafing. 

By perseverance, I do not underftand a cortti- 
mvedly uniform, equal courfe of obedience, and 
fuch at is not interrupted with the lea ft a €k of fin. 

« 4 • Narri s» 

CoNTi # NUER.^r.yi [from canting .] JHay- 
ing the power of periev?Fance» . }\ ? \ 

1 would my horfehai the fpced qf you? tongue, 
and lb good a continuer. , , , ., . 

. ~ * SbaKtjpeeee't Much ado about Nothing. 

CoNTiMuaTY. n.f. [continuitas* Lat}**] 

1. Connexion uninterrupted j cobefie* ; 
clofe union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there it an appe¬ 
tite of union, and eviration of Xslu^an of cmtK 
Matty* „ Bacon's Natural Hijhey. 

Atbef thd,gre* fight* ftjere amft 
dows. which we call *pofr** Ucaafe in ipyltty 
the light would be tired, if j* yore, qttfadM by + 
continuity of glittering objea*y v -> . , 

It wrapt itfcU about the flame, and by ip 
miy hinders wry 1 air Or nitre from comitig. 

* * ;-V t • AdSfik aftflatj. 

a. It 1 phyfick;. "u **'. . 

. That toyqrt or jMhrfwu of the ;p«rt* pf an 
animal body# upon the 4eftru&ioa of which there 
it laid to bf «£olu^«f . L :. 4 

As in the natural bpdy * woujr^ Jp)upoa «l 
; continuity &Y/xrft fo * *1* 

fpixit^aL jBaccw 9 * Jl£*JU 

fojiftpart* may be contn £b d by dilTqlviag 

: throw ' 


otigh, centrals 
Arbuthnot. 


fhtir continuity : for a fibre, cut 

itfelf. ' i • 

Continuous, adj. [ccntinuty* Latin.] 

Joined together without the intervention 
of any dpica: «* 

At the breadth of every ring it thus augmented, 
the dark intervalt mu ft be dimiiuihed, .until |be 
neighbouring ripgs be coma cmiinfius/ an$, are 
blended. N. niton s OpuOj* 

To whole dread expstnfe. 

Continuant depth, and wond’rona length of cbnrle. 
Our flood* are rills. Thomfons Summtr. 

To CONTO'RT. ns. a. [centertus, Latin.] 
To twift; to writhe. 

The ventral arteries are v irion fly c.t&peds 

Bay. 

Air teems to con lift of fpiifi contorted into fmall 
fpheras, through the interfticet of which the par¬ 
ticles of light may freely pais. Cheyne. 

Conto'r t 10 n .»./ [ from contort. ] Twill; 
wry motion; flexure. . * l * * 

Difruption they would be in danger o f 9 upon a 
great and hidden firetch or contortion. 

_ Ray on the Q cation. 

liow can Ihe acquire thole hundred graces and 
motions, and ain, the contortions of every mufcular 
motion In the face f Swift. 

CONTO'UR. n.f [French.] The outline ; 

the line by which any flgure is defined 
or terminated. 

Co ntra.^ A Latin prcpofition, uled in 
compofition, which figniftes againfl. 

CCXN 1 R ABAND. adj. [ contr abando , Ital. 
contrary to proclamation.] Prohibited ; 

1 unu 


I 


I 

> 

I 


I 


bargain; a compact. 


illegal 


iwfuL 


together; j 

The agreement upon orders, by mutua*e#flfr#ff, 
with the confcnt to execute them by comrnpn 
(Ucngih^, they make the rife o(.^U civil govern-' 
fhcntsi 7 , ' •> . TmpU. 

Shall Ward -draw ftntrafh with in flatefmSh's 
Ik ill : • 

Or Japhet pocket, like hii -grdce, a will ? Pope. 

2. An aft whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one another. 

Touch'd you the < bafttrdy of Sdward’f chil- 
• o h dren ?— 

—I did, with hi *.contra with lady Xqcy, 

And his contraB by deputy in France. 

Sbakcfpeare 'a Bichard Hi. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bar¬ 
gain are included. 

Contr A^CTaon ess. n.f. [from contratf- 
ed.] The ftate of being contracted; 
contraftion. Dtft. 

Contractibi'hty. n* f [from con* 
trattibl*.’] Poflibility of being contract¬ 
ed ; quality of fuffering contraftion. 

By this continual contraBibility and dilatabilit) 
by different degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 
dbOftaat motion. Jkbuthmt. 
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If thera happen to be found aa irreverent expref- ^ 
flon, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, let 
them be ftaved or forfeited, like contraband goods. 

Dry den's Fables x Preface* 

To Co' ntraband. <v. a. [from the ad- 
jeftive.] To import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA'CT. *v. a. \contraBus x Lat.] 

1. To draw together into left compafs. 

" Why love among the Virtues is not known; 

It is, that love contracts them all in one. Donne. 

2. To leflen ; to make lels ample. 

In all things deluctude does contraB and, narrow 
our faculties. - C-ivernment of the Tongue. 

3. To draw the parts of any thing together. 

To him the angel with ccntcmBal brow. Milton. 

4.1'To make a bargain. . % 4 j ,. 

On him thy grace did liberty beftow 5 ^ 

Bur firft contra&edf chat, if ever found. 

His head thou Id pay the forfeit. DrydaCt Fables. 

j. Tq betroth ; to, affiance. 

The tn#ivi% fbe and 1 , long fince contra fled, 

Ire now fo furc that no^hiog can diflulve us. 

Vi •, ■ • Sbakcfpeoxe. 

She was a lady of theliigheft condition in that 

country, arid toktraBbRKo a biah of merit and qoa- 
t BtjM > , tlr * f!< i* Tatfo. 

3. 'To procure; to bring'; to incur; to 

draw i to get. 

Of-enemies he aould -fiotib -contraB good ftore, 
whilrnsoving m fb high n fphere. King Charles. 

He thatbuedoncettea* crime in Vbought, .1 

ComttOffh thft danger b£ an aftual fault. 

. -« . m# . J X • • 5 ‘ * . Dtyden's ywmml. 

I Like friendly colours# fpund'them both unite, 
j Afu l^h from each contraB new ftreogth and light. 

| V " ‘ Pope. 

' • Such lefciVl+ur w* contraB • by lymfig 1 much 
‘ ctmwnlM with perfont of high flations. Swift. 

7. To Horten : as, Jife whs comtrcoBed. 
ToepitomHe; to abridge. - t a 
0 Contra'ct. ns. *.’** J 1 ’ 

4 Ta ihrink up ; %& grow £hor(. 

t ‘Wt*tcvc> empties the vcflels, gives room to the 
Wt£es to contrtB. jfrbutbex t on Aliments. 

2. To bargain : as, te contraft Jhr a inan¬ 
ity °f J * V • * 

tofN'TRA'cin. part, adj- [ from the verb. ] 
Affianced; contrafted. . ju^lcr.q hoisg 

.. . Fiift wtthi contraB to lady T*qey f ^*r a • . 

YopKr mother fives a witneCs to that vow. : 

, Sbpkejpcare s RicharX ]il. 

Co^nt r a ct. n. f. t^rom the"verb. Anci- 
j ently accented on the fall.] 

1. An aft whereby two parties are brought 
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Contra'ct iiLB. etdj. [from coafraB.] 
Capable of contraftion. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and contra&ibU, are 
capable to be inflated by the ad million of air, and 
to fubfide at the cxpulfion of it. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

Contr a'ctibleness. n. f [from con- 
tradable.] The quality of fuffering con¬ 
traction . - DiB. 

Co nt r a'ct i le. adj. [ from contraB. ] 
Having the power of contraftion, or of 
Ihortening itfelf. 

The arteries are elaftick tubes, endued with a 
comtraBile force, by which they fqueeze and drive 
the Mood ft ill forward. Arbuthnot on Aliments• 

Contra'ction. n.f. [contraBio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of contrafting or Ihortening. 

The main parts of the poem, fuch as the table 
atid lent!meats, no tranflator can prejudice but by 
omifliont or contraBions. Pope's Ejfay on Homer . 

2. Tho aft of (hrinking or fhrivelling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ftomach into invo- 
’ lontary contraBions • Arbuthnot m Aliments • 

3. The ftate of being contrafted, or drawn 

into a narrow compafs. 1 ^ * 

Some things induce a contraftion in the nerves,* 
placed in the mouth of the ftomach, which is a 
great caufe of appetite; • Bacon • 

Comparing the quantity of contraftion and dila* 
Utkin made by all the degrees of each colodr, I J* 
found it greateft in the red. Newton h Opticks. 

[In grammar.} The reduction of two 
vowels or fyllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its Rate of abbreviation 

* or contraftion: as, the writing is full of 

contractions. « ^ u . 

Contra'ctor. n.f {from contraB.] One 
of the parties to a contraft or bargain.; 

•Let the meafure 6f your affirmation or denial 
’ be the, underftanding of your contraffor 5 for he 
that deceives the buyer or the (eller by fpeaking 
what is true, in a fenfc not understood by the 
other, it a thief. Tnylor's Rule of Living Holy• 

All matches, friendlhips, and foe 12tics, are dan¬ 
gerous and inconvenient, where the contractors arc 
not equals. »| . ? , j L'Eftrange. 

To CONTRADI'CT. ns. a. [coutradico, 
Latin.L 1 . . ■ 1 

Am 

I. To oppofe verbally; to aflert the con¬ 
trary to what has been after ted. 

It is not lawful to contradift a point of hiftory 
j which is known to all the world, as to make 
; Hannibal and ^cipio contemporaries with Akx- 

• ander. Dry den . 

k. To be contrary to; to repugn ; to op¬ 
pofe. ■ • . *• » 

No truth tyn contradift any truth. ^ Hooker. 

\ •. : v i ’ rj i 1 amtrmfsB your baoes 

If poll wifi marry, make yopr loves to me. 

ij Oc -I QJ . .. S^iffurt i Kirg Ltar. 

Contr ad i'cter. n.f [from ccntradiB.] 

, One that contrad^fts ; one that oppofes $ 

I an oppofer. . < 

If no contradifter appears herein, the fuit will 
furely be good. Ayitjfc's Par ergon. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his repreien- 
tatiom, he is fuse to have a dozen contradtfters. 

Swift's Virw of Ireland. 

Contradi'ction. n.f [from centradiB.] 

1. Verbal opposition ; controverfial after- 
tion. 

That tongue, 

Infpir’d with contrad\ftt*n x durft oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Mi Icon's ParadifeLcft. 

2. Oppofition. 

Con fide r him that endureth fuch contradiftion 
of finoers againft hixofelf, left ye be wearied. 

Hebrews, xii. 3. 

3. Incon- 


I 
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3. Inco.uG fancy with itfelf; incongruity 

in words or thoughts. 1 % 

rpakq'dearMcfs death } That were 

f trange which M Ood biitt^lf 

m:;’ i ifcle If hrtd n *n ai'gumeht 
•Of weaknefs, not of povl'r, BfUtmf t Pit. tty f. 

The Jpoftie*s advice, to be angry and iin not, 
♦-as a tontradifHou Tit their philofophy. ' 

SontbU So nmn t. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby atfo 
feofrdVR whatfoever H fa1ft in ccntradiElion to it, 

1 k J " v ' ’ Crew** (fofmol j'4. 

4. Contrariety, iiPthought or effedL 

AH ctntradi&ioHt grow in thole minds, brhiefi 
AeW>«t abfbtoutv «ltmb fhd rock of virtue, *oor 
faety fink into the ft* of vanity. Skimp 

Laws human muft be made without comrs&ShO* 
untp any ppfldvc law in ftripture* • H^. 

CoNTtABi'c^i us. adj* £froi9 fo* na- 

dia .} c . ,r... IT 

S mX Filled with contradiftiom; inconfrftent. 
-■*TWe Allot of dceeniy, of government, of juMu 
itfdtVWib dilterrti in mi&p aedihuu: wha* tHey 
»m hi anotlier, lo pasty -colour 4d and. Mmatfli&s, 
that otto. would think the fpeoa* Vi naenakried 
apeqritP8£to. fW* chmaKw f ^ Vj »tC 
2. Inclined tocontradift given to 

3. Oppofite -to t\ iucopfifaut with, 

a here aha aoShin unmanly, and/ the e*pe&*tkte 

imauaral, or contradieUout 
kui hops wfi ought never te*ip4Kttia* Gdhcr. 
C 4 n>IaadVct ioutstead. *• A [from cdzw 

i. c Iiic6riftlh^y? cSikVaAlf^ W 9 tW£ i 

*{*hiy opinion was, 1 ^r 9 te awWwtjtodd. -•■•'-■nbif- 
tiMitji, tf&wort’ iyjot Iphit of PUha 

_ 1 
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dWD ** rcrili A .u . /nr. <» 

fiofael^ to other*.7 > sn> lf . . 1 

"&bcftas>hee difcatrfW hereof,bfLV»fefihff)/«llS 
nontnFily* br bntrad^f^ty ^cii^tc^ thcuifcMrffe 
thaiam aJhtavdecttebm jd>«nce c** *t 
dndtiesd. bon ,■»-iftbafs-m .■ yJcu&M&*• 

CWt^jfttAr’Wk-ttraaw #u/« £ fawn +•** 

in the hie’heft 

.TOiga;; t 


con 3 

A knowledge of what U meant by Imagination, 
in contraJiJlin&iA tft fome other, power*. 

' :t ’ , C Vairviltfi $cr£fti. 

Th^t* ther^ar* Tilth thmg* Vs fin* of Infirmity, 
iu « nirdS-flthfUptt fd fhofe of jirefumption, U, a- 
* tntfh no{ to be qaeftloned. e 

To CONTRADISTFNGUI SH. <v. a. 

[from contra and diftinguijb .} 'TodiiHfi- 

I guifh not fimply by differential but by 
oppofite qualities. - 

The primary idejw we have peculfay to body, -■ 

I c*ntrae&hifig/Mt rtf t6 are lilt, cdbtftbn pi fojid, 

amd coSf^uehHf fcpdralfcte, pafe, atfd a mAyri cf 
corttmurtftaraig lflotibn by impulse. ‘ l>oc\r. 

Theft er^ our A^nplct'Mea* of fcifl and body, 
a* e*traMJii*£* ’‘ -#^4 b^kt. 

C0nt r af i'ssu re. ft/, [from cintfu and 
Mure.]l ’ ^ ^ : 

Coptufiofts, when great, do ufualty proddeb ^ 
fiffhnroTerntietjf theTcull, Richer In thefapne p^rt 
where the blow wav MW AedjJ 'And then Jt f« tawed- 

fifliiwj or in' iM oee^nt^pwt^ in wh'Kh «lfe it 

obtaim the 1 ^ r 

p COm’RAJ'ND^AXE. », f r [^ra 
aM fPf.J Tq point out 

peculiar or incidental fymptom of hkst 
xbodeftfure, «cg?tfaryoto >vhaothq gcilfc- 
ral tenour of the malady requires. *V 

t .Vobiicg htovo thde ufeimthia mtdadyy but the 
a^nauJ fwt-of thotyadont^pr other qigeotot amt 
troirufcq&togl fymplonis, nofidbr obfiudeih * 

.tlui.i . nr. 

birTRvA’f 9 t\tj ^ a # t i on . n. f. [from con- 
trmdfraYe. T Afi iHdlrii't 

.Jl • lllA « V1 _ . >''U* 


whichTorbids tliat fo Ue tibri'fi ivhli 

iflaia fcope of a dUftkfe poiup 

firih* rb 

1 CuAflnbc^P gha tta bv^ fionteidaf'of ilic 



5 *¥? 

is of the firfi^or thcfvsrwIj/ftVj 




'degfee 




[ contrakiSbYitis 


HkiTm.’If ^ 1 J ^ r ^ 

1. OoDofitt toi fnton^lleitt 


*T1 


JjpDOU 

The IrWS held, thst io, 6aft two ra^We* ffibuld 


hapjjth \o contradIA one'^nothdr, they were yet 
bound to believe the ttoitYdii&oAf -bflertions of both. 

South'* german. 

-‘ITh? f*W#e5,df ihoft |^n^Iedki«» ar^dioft-ab- 
furd, and cmtradiQory to common fenfe. 07 
•>,i i\ -i. «. - *M 4 fy'%-FwidMir. 

. [In logkku] That which is in the fulleH 
oppofition, where both the t«*m« of one 
* propolition are oppofite to thofe of an- 
other. ' tH i Tt. .a tjiom o 

?<rf* t r a tn^CTOif v-- : w.- fs ' A propolition 
which oppofes another in all its termd ; 
contrariety • inconfifttncy. 



4Mfo him 


Bacon. 
of ^eAion, not 


-to Chufc/fhh OF that }nd\g*fznSf , is tp.flMke the 
fame thing to be determined to ode, and to be not 
determined to one, which irc ^ontraJiBoritt. 

Brambalfs jfnfwcr to Hobbit. 

CotrTRADmr'ircTipN. n. f. [fromv^r- 

tradijlinguijb .] DiftiuGron by oppofite 
qualities. 

We muft true the CM ift ihf ways 0/ inft]- 
toAoai aAaoai, whereby w *»iy come to the dit¬ 


to the fecond. n ’ 'Jlrbut 

0*-tka rfWA.VJCM 

th? i)t* «ty. ! s&arvt*-. 

CONTRSN1 # TEKCY. ft.CM r^and 

w£fnr/,o!git.*})i i |le«£fion r* 'A rcfiftency/*- 
gainfi prefliire. - m 10 > , i -O . 
ContraKw/T h*t>if. n. f*. [from iotitra 
and ptffqbd.] A placing ovef^tga?nft? Y 

CoNTRApEc ohA>i.T v - v n. A Vromcad? 

trt ?‘and rtgtJcfrfy.') Contrariety ‘to xule. 

It is not only its nor pfoiWtipg, but it^ o^poBrtg, 
or at IdMfilfs irattddfiaptnefs to oypofe, the gredteft 
and beib-of^unda-i fo lkab it'-as fl* prapedf an 
irngubwcy as \uitnrtguUritj* M frit. 

Con r r a'r i a nt“. adu Tccnt^arfant, from 
cotitrariir 9 French.] Itfttfofilteirf; Cojj- 
tradiftory t a m qf law- * ^ 'X 1 

The very depotirions of wirneflfes ibemfelves 

befog faHe, variouty pontterim V BfM*> «oflcW- 
W« I b ^ t fV tyffilPercfftm.- 

Co^ntraries. thJ* [froxn contrary.] In 
logkfc, ppopoftfiont which defiroy each 
other, but of which the firifehood of one 
does not efiablifH trtrthjof the other. 

11 If tyrp finiverfals differ in (pialTty, they are con- 
twriq y i( ii 9 evay vine kafrtt, ttf vm if a^tret. 
’Tfieic can never be ootH xrufc togetner. But they 
may be both f}l(e. 1 “ 1 ' Want t bogjek. 

CpN1 1 a k t r ET r. ft./, [from ctfctrarictas, 

Latin;] 

i. Repugnance 

The wril about dhc aftd #he fcfW tMng may, in 
contrary rtfpott*, have* contrary inclinations, and 

cofMfarkty^ ^ , Hw\er. 

he place of ray memory, 
d Pamela’^ fauneis, Hill 
Moyfa # but thlakiu^Oa PaaieL. ’ yi+n. 


CON 

, He which will perfeAly recover a fiefc, «sd rt« 

' ftore a dlfeafed, body unto health, muft not endow 
vourfo touch to bring it to a ftate of fimple c 9 ntrs~ 

! ri&t* *’ of fit proportion W contrariety upto tho^: 
evil* which are to be cured. thofar. 

It principally failed by late ftttlng oUt, and ly 
fome contrariety of weather at ft a. Wettr » 

Their religion had more than negative contrariety 
to virtue. « Decay of Piety » 

a There Iv A contrariety between thofe thing* that 
1 corifciCnce inclines to, and thofe that tntertaiq the 
fenfe*. . South* 

Thefe tWd intereftsi 1 ft* to be frared, cannot 
be divided ; but they wilt SHo prove oppofite, and, 
not retting in a bare, dhcrfity, quickly rife Into a 
contrariety. * ' * South* 

These is mchinf more common than contrariety 
of opinions j nothing more ohvioos than that Oqe 
man wholly diIbclicves what another only doubts 
: of, and a third ftcdfaftJy believes and hrmly ad. 
hems to. Locke* 

Incoiififtency 5 quality <sr pofiticn d<- 
firuAive -of its oppofite. 

» J He wilt Ife 4 iefe, and yet he is not here | * 

How can theft centrarietiet agree ? *■ 

. fv iw * v 4 Shakefjkare'i Henry IV.. 

OfifRXtliF. \£r&mc 0 tttretfy.] • 0 

jBftndcr cotntVtttyv ,J " V mi 

Many of th'tn conipire to one dnd the ttme 
aftion, usd ahr diis eom+asily to the laws of fptci- 
fick gravityvlta whatever portur* the body he 
StnmM. v. .'K i' < - * Ray m the Crtatfu*. 

. fcraysr in ^fFer«nt dir^ftlohs 

' Wf ra^n detiVe ha^pinefs, yet then: UllJs 

c t&j A fo 'irid co^eOuAltiy fome of 

Vb£»c 4 o what is evih? i tl ' /- 1 * 5 Lock). 

<WrtR. Jf s$.. ii. j[ifroia' ciniiaxy^ 

Cqn.tr'4jic$y ; oppoution. . DiQ* 

on t r a^r 1 ou s . odj. [from tip— 

pdfitr; iepr £nam tfce oflft to- the oth^r. 

> - bilf AthcVS, what* <tta»l I * • 

Th^t^hou tovcVd^hlm, wRfVhand'<b 
‘OP«slHh^ V-tyvmtaritk*/ 9 * r K 

, TelWp&'ft { tMf*pfotidaR€i fAtoegft W» ftort coW^? 

• M:m m 

r, v TR k'di ftrt $ if *r. atf&J .‘ffrbWl 4 c^wrrq- 

r/f ^-1 Oppofltcly ; ! contrarity. - 

Many thing*,-having full reference , 
T^bnc couftjifV may Work ctiner&'rlrfy. * . *) * 
[ 5 i .i J •*. i - ■ Sba% ttinryfy. 

ontra'riwise. adv* f CMTatJ aod 
mtifa 1 : 10 •* 1 * / . * w 

; Ccmvcrfcly. 

i ‘ Divers,‘medicint^ fil greater quantity move flool, 

! ‘M W fh\a]te> brine; apd fo, fc/tfraritvije, fome 

! in greater quantity move urine, and in fafUf, 
(h>< 5 . Bacon 1 Natural flj < >. 

Eveiy thing that pAs upon tbe fluids, mutt, at 
the fantc time, aA uyps the folids, and eoorrar'twijk* 

| .? j/htiuti rf>t **'AliMeuUw 

|z. Oppofitely^i •> < 

The matter of ftith is conftant; the matter, 
cmtrarhv fa tdt&ma daily changeable. ‘ Hooker • 
Thisfrequeft WJi never before made by arty other 
lords; but, contrarHoife, they were humble fuitors 

to b^velhe benefit ap 3 pxotcAion of the Jbnglrfb 

laws. Davia $f Iceland. 

The fuo roay let and rife > >) 

• But wer, csytrarnotpm 


IA 

tl 


♦ 


Sleep, after out 


i;#t, 


One evcrUttina night. 

1 ; Ral&sHiJl 


l 


■pqf tjthe ffyrjd* 

CO'NTRARV. adj. [coturarew , Latin.] 

| 1. Oppofite t; nob fimply 

| difiureqt, or not 4 a^» -but repugnant^ fo 
that on« deftroys or obftru&$ the other. 

Perhaps fome thong, fepugp^ftt to her kind. 

By ft rone antipathy ;the foul may kill; 

But what can be contrary to the mind. 

Which hofcft akcoatrarUs U cnrvoAsA V 

‘> r f “ . Bevk ‘- 

2. Iaconlilteiu; ciiagfLan£« 

r He 


If 


• If 

-wf 1 
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He that believes it, tad yet lives tontrary to !t, 

knows that he hath no reafon for what he doe*. 

*: Tillotjom, 

The various and cm* ary choices that 0 
' in the world, do not - gue that they do not all 
pujrfue good 5 but that the fame thing is cot good 
to every man sdikp. Loch. 

3, Adverfe ; in an oppofite direftion. 

The Ihip was in the midft of the fea, tolled with 

* the waves; for the wind was contrary* 

Match. xiv. 24. 

Contrary, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. A thing of oppofite qualities. 

No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than I and fuch a knave. Sbakcjj. King Lear. 

He furig 

Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. 

Cowley' 

Honour ffroaM be concern’d in honour's caufc, 
That is not to be cur’d by contraries, 

As bodies art, whole health is often d 
From Tanked poUbns. * Southern's Oroonph 

2. A proportion contrary to forae other; 
a fad contrary to the allegation. 

The in ft anew brought by our author are but 
. fie Oder proofs of a right to civil power and domi 
juon in the firft-bom, and do rather (h< 
contrary • Loch 

3. On the Contrary. In oppofition ; on 
the other fide. 

He pleaded dill not goihy ; 

The king’s attorney, m the contrary, 

Urg’d on examir.ationi, proofs, confeffions. 

Of djvcrlc witjoelfew S babefpeare s Henry 

If juftice flood on the fide of the fingle perfen. 
It ought to give good then plea fur e to fee that right 
ibotsld take place ; bur when, on tbi contrary, the 
commonweal of a whole nation is overborn by 
private intcreft, what g^od man but muft lament ? 

Swift* 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary 
purpofe ; to 4 n oppofite intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftru&ion to the 
. contrary. StillingJUet. 

To Contrary- a . [contraries, Fr.] 

To oppofe; to thwart; to < 

When I came to court, I was advifed not to con¬ 
trary the king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
further contrary it, but employ all his fcrvice to 
medicine ir. Sidney. 

CCXNTRAST. n.f [contrafie, Fr.] Op¬ 
pofition and diSimilitude of figures, by 
which one contributes to the viiibility or 
effect of another. 

To Contract. *u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in oppofitiotr, fo that 01 
figure (hews another to advantage. 
t. To (hew another figure to advantage l 
its colour or fituation. 

The figures of the groups muft not be all on a 
. ft le, that is, with thejr facet and bodies all turned 
the UTie way ; but muft contrafl each Other by their 
federal pofitions. Dry den 

ContR avaLLa'tion. n.f. [from contra 
and vallo, Lat.J The fortification thrown 
op by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fatlies of the garriJon. 

"When the late caar of Mufcovy firft acquainted 
hiinfc'f with mathematical learning, he pra£lift't 

fi the rules of clrcumvslUtion and eontra-vallati r 

■ 

at the fiege of a town in Livonia. Wattfs Logic. 

To CON TRAVE'NE. v. a. [contra and 
ntenio, Lat.J To oppofe ; toobilruft ; to 
bafHe. • 

Conxrave'ner. n.f. [front 
lie who oppofe^ another. 
tosTaAVi'NTios. n.f [French.] Op¬ 
pofition. 

• VOL. 1 . S 


contravene .] 
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If Chrfftiamty did not lend its name to fisnd in 
the gap, and to employ or divert thefc humours, 
they muft of neceflicy be fpent in contraventions to 
the Jaws of the land. Swiff. 

Contraye'rva. it. f [ contra , againft, 
and yer-va, a name by which the Spa¬ 
niards call black hellebore ; and, per¬ 
haps, fometimes poifon in general.] A 
fpecies of birthwort growing in J amaica, 
where it is much ufed as an alexiphar- 
xnick. Miller. 

Contrbctaction, n.f. [contredatio, La¬ 
tin.] A touching or handling. Did. 
Co NTai'BUTARY. adj. [from con and tri¬ 
butary. ] Paying tribute to the fame fo- 
vereign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geometry 
and arithm crick; yea, the whole mathematicks 
muft be contributory, and to them all nature pays 
a (ubfidy. Glar.ville's Sctpjis. 

To CONTRIBUTE. <v . a. [contrihuo , La¬ 
tin.] To give to forae common Rock; to 
advance towards forae common defign. 

England contributes much more than any other 
Of the allies. Addjott on the tVvr. 

His mafter contributed a great fum of money 
to the jefuits church, which is not yet quite 
fini/hed. Addsfca on Italy. 

To Co k tr r» utb. v. n. To bear a part; 
to have a (hare in any ad or effeft. 

Whatever praifes may be given to aovks of 
Judgment,.then is not even a fingk beauty in them 
to which the invention mull not cocttxlutt. 

Pope's EJfay or. Hunter. 

Co n t r i b u't ion. n.f [ from contribute. ] 

1. The ad of promoting fomc defign in 
conjundion with other perfons. 

2. That which is given by feveral hands 
for forae common purpofe. 

" It hath plea led them of Macedonia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor feints. Rom. xv. 26. 

Parents owe their children not only material 
fubfiftence for their body, but much mbre fpiritual 
contributions for their mind. Diehy. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contri¬ 
butions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of 

an array lying in a country. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do Hand but in a forc’d affection 5 
For they have grudg’d us eontributipn. v 

Sbakefpeare's fulius Coe far. 

Co ntri'butive. adj. [from contribute . ] 
That which has the power or quality of 
promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them moft 
proper incentives to virtue, f*» the manner of pro- 
pofing we (ha I find alio highly contribut'rve to the 
fame erW. Decay f Piety . 

Contributor, n.f [from contribute. ] 
One that bears a part in fomc common 
defign; one that helps forward, or ex¬ 
erts his endeavours to fomc end, in con¬ 
jundion with others. 

I promis'd we would be contributors. 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatfoe’er. Sbak. 
A'grand contributor to our difitmidqt is pJlfion- 

. Decry of Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy countiy ? zealous 
for its religious and civil liberties ? and a chearful 
contribut r to all thofe public expenses which have 
been thought neceliary to fecure them ? Auer bury. 

The whole people were witnerics to the building 
of the ark and tabernacle j they were all contributors 
to it. Forbes. 

Contributory, adj. [from contribute ] 
Promoting the fame end ; bringing a C 
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finance to fome joint defign, or increafc 
to forae common (lock. 

To CONTRI'STATE. w. [ contrifo , 

Latin.] To fadden ; to make forrowfiii; 
to make melancholy. Not ufed. 

Biacknefe and darknefs are but privatises, and 
therefore have litde or no aGivity: fomewhat they 
do contrifiate, but very little. Bacon's Nat* Hiftcrj . 

Co n T RI ST a't 10 n . n.f [from centrifate. ] 
The ad of making fa 4 ; the (late of 
being made fad ; iorrow ; heavinefs of 
heart; fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs; gloomi- 
nefs ; grief; moan; mournfulnefs; trou¬ 
ble ; difeontent; melancholy. Not ufed# 

lncenfe and nidorcus fmclls, ftfch as were of 
facrifices, were thought to intoxicate the hr am, 
and to difpotc men to devotion j which they may 
do by a kind of fadnefs and ccntrsflario* of the 
Ypirits, and partly aifo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacons Natural 

CONTRI'TE. adj. [cor.trit us, Latin.] 

1. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow; harafled with the 
fenfe of guilt ; penitent. In the books 
of divines, contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of 
pleafing him ; and attrite is forrowful 
lor fin, from the fear of punilhraent. 

I Richard’s b dy have interred now; 

And on it have bellowed more contrite tears. 

Than from it iflued forced drops of blood. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V, 
With tears 

Wat’ring the-groond, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 

Milttm. 

The contrite (inner is reftored to psrdon, and, 
through faith in Chrift, our repentance is entitled 
to falvation. Rogers. 

Contri'tenbss. n.f. [from contrite .] 
Contrition ; repentance. Did. 

Co ntRi't iO n. n.f. [from contrite .] 

1. The aft of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters 
ufe, may have their colours a little changed, by 
being very elaborately and finely ground 5 where I 
fee not what can be juftly pretended for thole 
changes, be fide; the breaking of their parts into 
ltfe parts by that contrition . Newtons Opticks. 

2. Penitence ; forrow for fin : in the drift 
fenfe, the forrow which arifes from the 
defirc to pleafe God 5 didinguilhed from 
attrition, or imperfeft repentance pro¬ 
duced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and contrition for fin ? A being 
gr;eved with tl\c conference of tin, not only that 
we have thereby incurred fuch danger, but alfo 
that w have fo unkindly grieved and provoked fo 
good a*God. Hawurnds Practical Catcckijm. 

Fiu.ts of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with Contrition it) his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Piraiiife could have produc’d. Milt. Par. Left. 

Your fading, contrition,'und mortification, when 
the church and ftate appoints, ahd that efpecially 

in times of greater riot and luxury. 

Spratt's Sermons. 

My future days (hall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel, will 1 build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 
Shall all hold up their wither'd hands to heav’n. 

Dry den. 

Contf l'vABLB.a^r. [from contrive.] Pof- 
fiblc to be planned by the mind j poffi- 
ble to be invented and adjufied. 

It will hence appear hew a perpetual motion 
may feem ca&ly conirvable. Wdkml's Daedalus. 

3 F Con- 
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CONTRIVANCE. *.f. [frCTQ Contrive.] 
x. The aft of contriving; excogitation; 
the thing contrived. 

There is no worit impoffiblc to thefe contri- 
•vat.cts, but there may be at much a£ted by this art 
ms cm be fancied by imagination. 

tVilkinds Mathematical Magic. 
Inftru&ed, you'll explore 
Divine ccmtnvance, and a pod adore. 

BUckmtrs's Cresticn. 

ft. Scheme; plan; difpofitkm of parts or 
cau <es. 

Our bodies are made according to the molt cu¬ 
rious artifice, and orderly contrivance. 

danvillc's Scejfis. 

3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 

Have 1 not manag'd my contrivance well, 

To try yoyr love, and make you doubt of mine ? 

Dry din. 

There might be a feint, a contrivance in the 
fnatter, to draw him into fome fecret ambufh. 

jitter bury. 

To CONTRITE. v.a. [controuver, Fr.] 

I. To plan out; to excogitate. 

One that flept in the contriving lufl, and waked 
to do it. Sbukijpaarc's King Lear. 

What more likely to contrive this admirable 
frame of the (uuvfric than infinite wifikno ? 

¥11 lotfon. 

Our poet has always (orae beautiful defign, 
which he firft rftabfifhet, and then contrives the 
means which will naturally conduct him to his end. 

Dryden. 

Z. To wear away. Out of ufe. 

Three ages, fuch as aortal men contrive* 

Fairy fatten* 

Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon. 

And quaff caroufes to our xniilrefs' health. Sbak. 

To ConT gi'vi. v* n. To form or defign; 
to plan; to fcheme; to complot. 

Is it enough 

That mafic ing habits, and a borrow'd name, 
C^ttfrivt to hide my plenitude of (hame l Prior. 

CoNTRi vEMEN t. n* f* [from contrive.] 

t Invention* Di8* 

Contriver, it. f. [from contrive.] An 
inventcr; one that plans a defign; a 
fchemer. 

I, the mi ft refs of your charms. 

The clofe contriver of all harms. 

Was never call’d to bear my parr. Sbak. Macbeth. 
Epeus, who the fraud's contriver was. Denbam. 
Plain loyalty*, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver. Pope s 
None loves his king and country better, 

Yer none was ever lefs their debtor. Swift. 

Scenes of blood and deflation, 1 had painted 
as the common effc&s of thofe deftruftive ma¬ 
chines ; whereof, he faid, fome evil genius, enemy 
to mankind, muft have been the firft contriver. 

Swift's Gulliver's Travels . 

CO NT ROT. n.f. [ control/ , that is, centre 
role, French.] 

1. A regifter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by 

the other, 

^ Check ; reftraint. \ 

Let partial fpirits Hill aloud complain, 

Thank themlclves injur’d that they cannot reign; 
And own no liberty, but where they may. 
Without control, upon their fellows prey. JValler. 

He (hall feel a force upon himfclf from within, 
and from the control of his own principles, to engage 
him to do worthily. South. 

If the (inner (hall win fo complete a Victory over 
his conference, that all thofe confiderations (hall be 
able to flrike no terrour into his mind, lay no re- 
ft mint upon hi*lufh, no control upon his appetites, 
he it certainly too ftrong for the means of gracq. 

South's Sermons. 
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. Speak, what Phabus has inlpir'd thy foul 
For common good, and fpcak without control* 

Dry den's Homer 

3. Power; authority ; fuperintendence. 

The beafts, the fifties, and the winged fowls. 

Are their males' fubjcfts, and ac their controls* 

Sbahjheare. 

To Contro'l. *v. a* [from the noun.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. 

2 . To govern ; to reftrain ; to fubjeft. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punifb, as 
far as with excommunication, whomfotver they 
think worthy. Hooker* 

Give me a ftaff of honour for mine age} 

But not a Sceptre to control the world. 

Sbakefpearfs Titus jindronietts. 

Who Shall control me for my works ? EccL v. 3. 

I fefci my virtue draggling in my foul; 

But ftronger pa&on docs its pow'r control. 

Dry den's Aurengxebe. 

With this he did a herd of goats control , 

Which by the way he met, and (lily dole } 

Clad like a country Twain he pip'd and fung. 

And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden » 

O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll. 
Henceforth may 1 obey, and thou control. Prior • 

.3. To overpower; to confute: as, be con¬ 
trolled all the evidence of bis adverfary* 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, 
and the manner of his brother's death, and his own 
efcape, (he knew thy were things that a very few 
could control* Bacon's Henry VII. 

Controllable, adj. [from control.] 
Subjeft to control; lubjeft to command; 
fubjeft to be over-ruled. 

Pafiion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and 
therefore, in its prefent workings, not cmtrollable 
by reafon. South. 

Controller, n.f* [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
ftrairiing; a fuperintendent. 

He does not calm his contumelious (pint. 

Nor ceafe to be an arrogant controller* 

Sbahjpcare's Henry VI. 

The great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eftate. Dryd* 

Con t ro'l l e r s h 1 p .n.f. [from controller.] 
The office of a controller. 

Contro'lment. n.f [from control .] 

1. The power or aft of fuperintending or 
retraining. 

2. The ftate of being retrained; reftraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, 
without controbnent* Davies osfIreland. 

3. Opposition; confutation. 

Were it reafon that we (Uould fuffer the fame 
to pafs without controlment, in that current mean¬ 
ing, whereby every where it prevaileth. Hooker. 

4. Refiftance; hoftility. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment* Sbakcfp* King John. 

Controversial, adj. [from controvert 
Jy.] Relating to difputes; dilputatious. 

- It happens in centroverfial difcourlesras it docs 
in the a Haul ting of towns, where, if the ground 
be.but firm whereon the batteries are ere Geo, there 
is no farther enquiry whom it belongs to, fo it 
affords but a fit rife for the prefent purpofe. Lncke. 

Co'n trover by* n.f. [controverfia , Lat.] 

1. Difpute; debate; agitation of contrary 

opinions: a difpute is commonly oral, 

and a controverfy in writing. 

How cometh it to pafs that we are fo rent with 
mutual contentions, and that the church is fo 
much troubled? If men had been willing to learn, 
all chefc controvtrfies might have died the very day 
they were firft brought forth. Hooker. 

Without controverfy great is th: my fiery of god- 
liucfs. I Timthy. 
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Wild contmmfy then, which long had flept, 

Into die prefs from ruin'd cloifter; leapt. Deabknt* 

This left no room for controversy about the tid£, 
nor for encroachment on the right of others. Locke* 

2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they 
come unto judgment, that the judges may judge 
them, then they (hall juftify the righteous and con¬ 
demn the wicked. Deuteronomy , xxv. x. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hath a controverfy with the nations. 

Jer. xxv. 31. 

4. Oppofition; enmity. This is an un- 

ufual fenfe. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide. 

And Hemming it with hearts of controverfy* 

Sbakejpeare'c Julius Cafar* 

To CONTROVERT, v. a* [ controvert o, 
Lat.] To debate; to ventilate in oppo- 
fite books; to difpute any thing in writ¬ 
ing- 

it any perfon (hall think fit to controvert them, 
he may do it very fafely for me. 

Cbryne's Pbihfopbiccl Principles• 

Hooker feems to ufe the word contro - 
verfe, if it be not an erratum. 

Perfuafion ought to be fully fettled in men's 
hearts, that, in litigations and controverfed cattles 
of fuch quality, the will of God is to have them to 
do whatfoever the fentencc of judicial and final dc- 
cifion (hall determine. Hooker. 

Controve'rtible. adj. [from contro¬ 
vert.] Difputable; that may be the 
caufe of controverfy. 

Difcourfing on matters dubious, and many con* 
trwmiblt truths, we cannot without arrogancy 
intreat a credulity, or implore any farther afient 
than the probability of our reafons and verity of 
our experiments. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Controve'rtist. it* f. [from contro¬ 
vert.] Difputant; a manverfedor en« 
gaged in literary wars or deputations. 

WIk> can think himfcll fo conliderabU as not 
to dread this mighty man of demon ft ration, this 
prince of controvcrtifis , this great lord and pofieilbr 
of firft principles ? Tilkiftm. 

Contumacious, adj . [contnmax, Latin.] 
Obftinate; perverfe ; ftubbora; inflexi¬ 
ble. 

He is in law faid to be a contumacious perfon, 
who, on his appearance afterwards, departs the 
court without leave. Ay life's Par ergon* 

There is another very efficacious method for Sub¬ 
duing the rooft obftinate contumacious (inner, and 
bringing him into the obedience of the faith of 
Chrift. ^ Hammond's Fundamentals* 

Con tu MaLiouslv. adv . [from contuma ¬ 
cious *] Obfiinately; ftubbomly; inflexi¬ 
bly ; perverfely. 

Contuma'ciousness. n.f* [from contu¬ 
macious.] OblHnacy; perverfenefs ; in¬ 
flexibility ; ftubbomnefs. 

From the defeription I have given of it, a judg¬ 
ment may be given of the difficulty and contuma- 
cioufitefs of cure. tVifeman. 

CONTUMACY, n* f* [from contumacia , 
Latin.] 

1. Obftinacy; perverfenefs; ftubbomnefs ; 
inflexibility. 

Such afts 

Of contumacy will provoke the higheft 
To make death in us live, Milton's Paradife Lofi* 

2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and dif- 

obedience to any lawful fummons or ju¬ 
dicial order. AyhfjVt Par ergon* 

Theft certificates do only,, in the generality, 
mention the party's contumacies and difobedience. 

jiylfie* Parer pin* 

CONTU- 
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Co*tu**'lk>v», adj. [contamdhjksi La¬ 
tin.] 

1. Reproachful; rude; farcaflick; con¬ 
temptuous. 

With feoffs and (corns, and contumelious counts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me 
To be a publick fpeftade. Sbakefb. Iff my VI. 

In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though 
the people frequently proceeded to rude contumelious 
language, yet no blood was ever drawn in any po¬ 
pular commotions, till the tim* of the Gracchi. 

„ , Swift. 

2. Inclined to utter reproach or pra&fe 
infoks ; brutal; rude. 

There is yet another foTVofcantumdhme pevfons, 
who Indeed are not chargeable with that circum- 
Aaoce of ill employing their wic-j- for they ale 

°f , r * Government of the Tome* 

Giving our holy virgin^ to the (hiin 
Of contumelious, beaftly, mad brain’d war. 

Sbake/pcare*s *Timpn. 

3. Productive of reproach; (hameftsl; ig. 

no.ainioas. * 

it is in the higheft degree injur tens to them, 
fo it is contmlhut to him. Decay of Piety. 

Contumk'liously. ad'v. [from contu¬ 
melious.] Reproachfully; contemptuouf- 
"ly; rudely. 

The people are not wont to. take fo great of- 
fenqe, when they are excluded from, hpnpurs and 
o^ices, as when their perfons are ctmtumdMly 
trodden upon. ^ i/ ^ 

Fie, lords! that you, being fupceme magi Urates, 
Thus contunufonjly ihould break the peace. 

0 SbakefpearPs Henry VI. 

Conjtume'liovsnF.ss. n.f. [fr om contu¬ 
melious.] Rudenefs; reproach. 

CO N TUMELY. tt. f. [tout *&*!&*, Lat/“ 

^ Rudenefo;. contemptaoufnefs; bittemefs 
of language; reproach. 

* If the helm of chief government be in the hands 
of a few of the wealthieft, then laws, providing 
for cpmtiiuiance thereof rattft make the punilh- 
mentof ewiuemfy and wrong, offered.unto ray of 
the common fort, (harp and grievous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. Bwcker. 

Th oppraifor’s wrong, the proud roan’s on r 
tamely. 

The pang ot defpk’d love, the law’s delay. 

Sbakejpearc't Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and deprcifed with fome 

Clarendon. 

Why Ihould any man he troubled at the con- 
Tumefies of thofe, whqjc judgment delerves not to 

internal contumely attend that guilty title, which 
claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to 
its wearers the prerogative of brutes. 

i-T- .. AddljOn S GUSrJiff ft. 

Tv CONTUSE, v. a. [coutnfus, Latin.] 

I* To beat together; to bruife. 

Of their root*, barks, and feeds, contnfid toge- 
ther, and mingled with orf** earth, and well wa¬ 
tered with warm water, there came forth horbs, 
much like the other. Bacon. 

2. To bruife the flefh without a breach of 
the continuity. 

The ligature contufes the, lips, in cutting them, 

lo that they require to be digcliod before they can 
unite. ur * 

r* e ‘ on. 

Cowtu sion. n m f. [from contujio .] 

1. The adi of beating or bruiftng, 

2. The Hate of being beaten or bruited. 

Take a piece of glaf,, rei J, ce ic to. powder, 
it acftiinn, by eomufi,. J mu. .nod of m nut 
furfaces, from a dip E baop H ,, degeneratas ir to a 
Wl V“ Hfe „ ByU *, CvUtirl. 

3. A briufe ; a compr.fiion of the fibre 

dtfUngHifhcd from a wound. ’ 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged tontnfontf and all bruife of time. 

- Sbghfpcgit's Ht/i*y VI, 
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The hones, in (harp colds, wax brittle; and all 
coat if . . In hard- weather, are move hard to cure. 

Bacon. 

C.ON V A4LE*3CENCE• \ n ‘f [from COn*va - 

ConVale'scency. y If to, Latin.] Re¬ 
newal of health; recovery from a dif- 
eafe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, 
(he recovered her fpirits, to »-reafotublo convalef- 

Clarendon. 

CONVALESCENT. mdj. [comtaU/eau , 

Latin.] Recovering ; returning to .a 
flate of health. 1 

Conve na SL£, adj. [ convenable, Fr.] 

1. Confident with; agreeable to ; accord¬ 
ant to. Not now in ufe.- 

He is fo meek, wile, and mere! able. 

And. with his word his work is comnnable . 

Spam few's Pafcrah. 

2. That may be convened. 

7 c CONVE NE. *v. n. [convento, Latin.] 

1. To come together; to aflbeiate; to 
unites 

The fire foparatei the aqueous parts from the 

others, wherewith they were blended in the con¬ 
crete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

In Ihort-fightcd men, whole eyfcs are too plump, 
the refra&ion being too great, the rays converge 
and convene in the. eyes, before they come at the 
bottom. Hlw ton's Opticks. 

z. To aftemble for any puhlick purpofe. 

There are fettled periods of their convening, or a 
liberty left to thepriocc- for convoking, the lcgif- 
*«“«• Locks. 

To Con-vb'ne. v. a. 

1. To call together ; to afiemble; to con¬ 
voke. 

No man was better pleafed with the convening of 
this parliament than myfclf. King Charles. 

All the famous and (chifmatltal people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, convene 
then)leives by the found of a bell. Clarendon. 
And now. th* almighty father of the god* 

Convents z council in the bkft abodes. 

... Pope's Statius. 

2 • To fummon judicially. 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
■ civil caufes, cannot be convened before any but an 
eccUfiaftical judge. Ay life. 

Con v e'nience. 7 «.yT [ comtcnimiiay La- 
Conve'niency. J tin.] 

1. Fitnefs; propriety. 

Convenient} is, when 4 thing or sdtion is fo fitted 
to the ci rcumffances, and the circumftances to it, 
that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 

_ . Perkin?., 

In-things not commanded of God, yet lawful, 

becaufe permitted, tha quefiton is, what light Hull 
Blew ui the conmemtncy which one hath above an- 

2, Commodloufnefs; eafe ; freedom from 
difficulties. 

Agmati putting all his pleafcret into one, is like 
a twdlkr.s putting all his gopds into one jewel i 
the val ue u the fame, and the convenience greater. 

South's Sermons. 

tvery roan rnuft want fmneihing for the co»ve- 
nuncy of his l ie, for which he muff be obliged to 

0t ^ S ' . . Gilam/s Servers. 

i here is another eowepucct In this method, 
uunng your waiting. 

Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

of eafe; accommodation. 

It it have nor luch a .onvemence, voyages mull be 
very uncomfortable. Wilkins's Mat ban. Magick. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that convenience more, of 
'he had not thought when he began. 

. Drsdm's Fables, Preface. 

There war a pair of (pctUtksj a pocket per- 
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V ■ 

aod (evert! other little eonverfeurkt, V d*4 
not think noyfelf bound-in honour to difeoyer. 

Swft'j. Gulhvir's Travels. 

4. Fitnefs of time or place. 

Ufc no farther me ms; 
all brief and plain convcniency^ 

Let me have judgment. Sbahefp. Mrrcb. f Venice^ 

CONVENIENT, adi. [con e ocnitns 9 Lat.] 

I. Fitfuitable ; proper i well adapted ; 
commodioua. 

The leaft and moll trivial epifodes, or under 
adiona.. are either necefiary or convenient* $ either 
fo neccfiary, that without them the poem muft be 
impcrftdj or fo convenient, that no others can be 
imagined more fuitable to-tW place iivwkkfr they 

**• Dr yden's Dedkatiatrto the Mncid. 

Health itHuf ifi-but aland of tempor, gotten and 
preferred by a convenient mixture of oonesarieeies* 

Arbutbnot c*. Aliments. 

z. It has either tn or for before the follow- 

ing noun: perhaps it ought geueraJly 

to havc/br before pexlons, and to before 
things. 

GW© me neither poverty nw riches, feed me 
. With food convenient for me. Prov. xxx. 8* 

There are fome arts that are peculiarly conve¬ 
nient tofomt particular nations. Ttllotjtm. 

CoN^V-E nibNTLY,<W^, [from cotpuenieut.] 

I. Conunodioudy ; without difficulty. 

1 tbis morning know 

Where wc (ball fold him mod convcniently\ 

, Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

z. Fitly; with proper adaptation of part 

to part, or of the whole to the effedk 
propofed. 

It would be worth the experiment to enquire, 1 
whether on no a failing chariot anight be more 
conveniently framed with moveable fails, whole 
force may be imprefied from their motion, equi¬ 
valent to thofe in a wind mill* iVilkins. 

CO NVENT. n. f. \conventus, Latin.] 

I. An aflembly of religious perfons; 
body of monks or nuns. 

He came to Leicefier ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent , honourably receiv’d him. 

At*. . Shakefpearea 

A religious houfe j an abbey; a mo- 


z. 


nailery; a nunnery. 

One fcldoro finds In Italy a fpot of ground more 
agreeable than Ordinary, that is not covered with 
a convent. , Addifon. 

To Conve nt. *v. a. [con*vcmo 9 Latin.] 
To call before a judge or judicature. 

He with his oath 

Bv all probation will make up foil dear. 

Whenever he *• conventtd. Shah. Mcaf. for Mcaf. 

They fent forth rbeir precepts to attach men, 
and convent them before themfelves at private 
hoMfes * Bacon's Henry VII. 

Conventicle, n.f. [ convonticulum, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. An aflembly; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abilain from all con¬ 
venticles of nScn whatfoeverj even, out of the 
church, to have nothing to do with publick bufi- 
nc Jj l * _ Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

2. An akembly for wor/hip. Generally' 
ufed in an ill fenfe, including herely or , 

fchifm. 

It behoveth, that the place where God (hall be 
ferved by the whole church be a publick place, for 
the avoiding of privy conventicles, which, covered 
with pretence of religion, may ferve unto danger- 
©us praftices. Hooker. 

Who, far from ftecples and their facrcd found. 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. Drxder. 

A fort of men, who are content to be Axled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend itt 
fewice in the morning, and go with ttitir wive* 
tg * anvtMitk in the afternoon. Swiff. 
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A fecret aflembly; an aflembly where 

confpiracice are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your head* together 
(Myfclf had notice of your conventicles) 

And all to make away my guilt If ft life. 

Sbakefpean's Henry VI. 

. An affembly, in contempt. 

If he revoked this plea too, *twa» becaufe he 
found the expected council wm dwindling into a 
ccmxnticlc, a packed affemUy of Italian bifeopt j 

not x free convention of father* from all quarter*. 

At ter bury. 

ConveNticler. I*./ [from conventicle .] 
One that fupports or frequents private 
and unlawful affemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow $ nay, I fear, 
it it unavoidable, if the coaventklers ' be pc’ mittrd 
ftill to fcacter. Dry den. 

ConvbNtion. n.f. [convention Latin.] 

1. The a& of coming together; uuion; 

coalition; junction. 

They are io be reckoned amongft the meft ge¬ 
neral alfe&ions of the conventions, or aflociations, 
of feveril particles of matter into bodies of any 
certain denomination. Beyle. 

2. Au affembly* 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmi¬ 
ties, follies, and vices of private men* Swift. 

3. A contratt; an agreement for a time, 
previous to a definitive treaty. 

Conventional, adj. [from convention .] 
Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. 

Conventional fervicca referved by lenuret upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights ft rvice. 

Half i Common Law. 

Convention ary. adj . [from conven¬ 
tion. .] A fling upon contract; fettled 
by fhpulations. 

The ordinary covenants of moll conventional 
tenants are, to pay due capon and due barvcil 
journeys. Car era's Survey. 

Co nveN t ti a l. adj . [convent uel, French.] 
Belonging to a convent ; monaftick. 

Thofc are called conventual priors, that have the 

chief ruling power over a mo nailery. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

ConveNtual. it. f [from convent.'] A 
monk; a nun ; one that lives in a con¬ 
vent. 

I have read a fermon of a conventual, who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 
tall. Addifon's Spectator. 

To CONVERGE, v. n. [converge, Lat.] 
To tend to one point from different 
places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
jed meet again, after they have been made to 
converge by reflexion or refra&ion, there they will 
snake a pi dure of the objed upon a white body. 

Newton t Op ticks. 

Enfwwp'mg fiift 

The lower Ikies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. Tbomfin* Autumn . 

Conve'rcbnt. \ adf. [ from converge. ] 

Converging. J Tending to one point 
from different parts. 

Converging Series. Sec Series. 

Convenes able, adj . [from converfe. It 
is lbmetimes written converjible , but im¬ 
properly ; converfant , converfation , con- 
m*jf&hk.] Qualified for converfation ; 
fit for company; well adapted to the 
• reciprocal communication of thoughts ; 
communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes die young 
ftarce converjible, when tempered by years, makes 
a gas age. Ami Jen. 
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ConveNsablbnebs. n.f. [from cenver- 
fablc.] The quality of being a pleafing 
companion ; fluency of talk. 

Convenes ably, ad*v. [from converfablt .] 
In a converfable manner; with the 
qualities of a pleafing communicative 
companion • 

ConvbNsant. adj. [converfant, French.] 

1. Acquainted with; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by familiarity and 
habitude; familiar: with in. 

The learning and /kill which he had by being 
converfemt in their books. - Hooker. 

Let them make feme towns near to the moun¬ 
tain's fide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be converfant in the view of the 
world. Spenfers State of Ireland « 

Thofe who are converfant in both the tongues, 
1 leave to make their own judgment of it. 

Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different dialeds at one who had 
been convtrfattt with them all. 

Popjs Efjay on Homer. 

2. Havingintercourfewith any; acquaint¬ 
ed ; familiar by cohabitation or fellow- 

(hip ; cohabiting : with among Or with. 

All that Mofes commanded, Jofhua read before 
all the congregation of Ifrael, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the grangers that were 
converfant among them* Jof. viii. 35 - 

Ncver to be infe&ed with delight. 

Nor converfant with cafe and idleness. 

Sbakefptart'i King yobn. 

Old men who have loved young company, and 
been converfant continually with them, have been 
oflong life. Bacon. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou fhalt behold. 
Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 
With man, or men's affairs, how I begin 
To verify that folemn meffage. Milton's Par. Reg. 

To fuch a one, an ordinary cofieehoufe gleaner 
of the-city is an arrant flatefman, and as much 
fuperinur too, (33 a man converfant about Whitehall 
and the court is to an ordinary feopkeeper. Locke. 

3. Relating to; having for its obie&; 
concerning: with about, formerly in. 

The matters wherein church polity is converfant, 
are the publick religious duties of the church. 

Hooker. 

If any think education, becaufe it is converfant 
about children, to be but a private and domeftick 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred himfelf. 

Wot ton on Education. 

D’fcretion, confidered .both as an accompli fo¬ 
ment and as a virtue, not only as converfant- about 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole ex¬ 
igence. Addifon's Ste&ator. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is 
converfant about objects which axe fo far from be¬ 
ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheft importance to ourfelves and our country. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

Conversation, n.f. [converfat io, Lat.] 

1. Familiar difeourfe; chat; cafy talk: 
oppofed to a formal conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy 
her thoughts with the fweet converfation of her 
lifter. si Sidney. 

What I mentioned fome timd ago in converfa- 
thn , was not a new thought, juft then ftartrd by 
accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular aft of difeourfing upon 
any fubjett; as, we had a long conver(a- 
tion on that quefiion. 

3. Commerce; intercourfe; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the free¬ 
dom of habitudes, and converfation with the b.ft 
co mpany • Dry den. 

His apparent, open guilt; 

I m<un bis csnvcijatien with Shore’s wife. 

Shakefpcare s Richard III. 
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4. Behaviour; manner of ailing in com-' 
mon life. 

Having your converfation honeft among the Gen- 
tiler. I Peter *. * 

5. Practical habits; knowledge by long 
acquaintance. 

1 let down, out of long experience in bufinefs 
and much converfation in books, what I thought 
pertinent to this bufinefs. Bacon,. 

By experience and converfation with thefe bodies, 
a man may be enabled to give a near conjecture at 
the metallic ingredients of any mafs. Woodward. 

Convb'rs/xtivb. eufy* [from converfe .] . 
Relating to publick life, and commerce 
with men $ sot contemplative. 

Finding him little ftudious and contemplative, 
fbe chofe to endue him with comvcrfatevc qualities 
of youth* Wot too. 

To CONVE'RSE. v. n. [converfcr, Fr* 
converfor , Lat.] 

1. To cohabit with ; to hold intercourfe 
with ; to be a companion to: followed " 
by with. 

By approving the fenriments of a perfon with 
whom he cosever feds i^fuch particulars a* wer; juft, 
he won him over from thofe points in which J>e 
was miftaken. Addifon's Freeholder• 

For him who lonely loves 
To feck .the diftant hills, and there converfe 
With nature. Ybcmfin's Summer. 

2. To be acquainted with ; to be familiar 

to action. * , 1 ^ 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And unrefpc&ivc boys: none are for me. 

That look into roe with confiderate eyes* 

Sbalefpeare's Richard III. 
Men then come to be formfeed with fewer or 
more fimple ideas from without, according as the 
objects they converfe with afford .greater or lefs 
variety. Locke. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 

talk. 

Go therefore half this day, at friend with friend, 
Converfe With Adam* Milton's Paradife Left. 

Much iefs can bird with beaft, or fife with fowl. 
So well converfe. Milton's Paradife Lop. 

4. To difeourfe familiarly upon* any fub- 
jeft : with on before the thing. 

. We had converfed fo often on that fubjeft, and 
he had communicated h a thoughts of it fo fully 
to me, that 1 had not the leaft remaining diffi¬ 
culty. Dry den's Dufrefnoy • 

3. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a 
time a woman might be allowed to .pray to the 
gods, after having convcrjed with a man ? If it 
were a hufeand, fays fee, the next day; if a 
(linger, never. Guatdhan. 

CoNvbrse. n. f. [from the verb. It is 
fometimes accented on the firfl fy liable, 
fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed 
both: the firft is more analogical. ] 

1. Convocation; manner of difeourfing 
in familiar life. 

His converfe is a fy ftem fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 

Gen’rous converfe > a foul exempt from pride. 

And love to praife with reafon on hit fide. Pope. 

Form’d by thy converfe happily to ftcer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 

2. Acquaintance ; cohabitation; familia¬ 
rity. 

Though it be necefiiuted, by ita relation to 
flefe, to a terreftrial converfe ; yet it is, like the 
fun, without contaminating its beams. 

GlaavUle's Apol. 
By fuch a free converfe with per Ions of difterent 
fe£h, we feall find that there are perfons of good 
fenfe and virtue, perfom of piety and worth. 

Watts on tie Mind. 

3. [In 
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3. [Ia geometry ; from ccttvcrfuj .] A 
proportion is faid to be the convcrfe of 
another, when, after drawing a co^clu^ 
lion from fometKng firft propofed, we 
proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what 
had been fuppofed. Thus, if two fides 
of a triangle be equal, the angle* op- 
poiite to thofe fides are alio equal: the 
tonverfe of the proportion is, that if two 
angles of a triangle be equal, the fides 
©ppofite to thofe angles are alfo equal. 

- Chambers. 

Conversely. adv. [ from converfe. ] 
With change of order; in a contrary 
order; reciprocally. 

Conversion. n.f. [converjso, Latin.] 

1. Change from one ftatc into another; 

tranfmutation. 

Artificial cmveifon of waterinto ice, is the work 
of a few boors) and th'u of air may be tried by a 
month's fpace. Bacon* 

There are no fuch natural gradations, and con- 
verfions of one metal and mineral into another, in 
•be earth, as many have fancied* 

Woodward's Natural Hifory . 

The convtrfian of the aliment into fat, is not 
properly nutrition. - jirbutbnet on jilhnents. 

2. Change from reprobation to grace, 
from a bad to a holy life. s 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They paffcd through Phenice and Samaria, de¬ 
claring the converjien of the Gentiles. Aft.s x\' 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argu¬ 
ment ; as, no viriut is vice ; no vice is 

. virtue . Chambers . 

3. Conversion of Equations , in algebra, 
is the reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. 

ConVeRsive. adj. [from converft.] Con- 
verfable; fociable. 

To CONVE'RT. v . a. [converto , Latin.] 

1. To change into another fubftance; to 
tranfmute. 

If the whole atmofphere was inverted into wa¬ 
ter; It would make no more than eleven yards wa¬ 
ter about the earth. Burnet. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

Auguftine is converted by Su Ambrofe’s fermon, 
when he came to it on no fuch defign. Hammond. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which convenetb the fioner from the errour 
of his way, (ball fare a foal from daath, and (hall 
hide a multitude of fins. Junta, v. 20. 

Then will 1 teach tranfgrefibrs thy ways, and 
finners fhall be converted ante thee. Fjalrn li. 13. 

4. To tnrn towards any point. 

Crystal will callify into electricity, and convert 
the needle freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

5. To apply to any nfe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of tbc fea fhall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles fhall come unto 
thee. Ifaiab , lx. 5. 

He acquitted himfelf not like an honed man j 
for he converted the prizes to his own uie. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

6. To change one proportion into another, 

fo that what was the iubjelt of the firft 

becomes the predicate of the fecond. - 
The papifls cannot abide tbit propofinon in¬ 
verted : ail fin la a tranfgreflion of the law j but 
every Iranfgref&on of the law is fin. The apofllt 
therefore turns it for ns: all unrighteoufnefs, fay 
he, is fin ; but every tranfgreflion of the law ia 
unrighteuufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Hair. 

To ConveRt. v. n. To undergo a 
change; to be tranfmnted. 
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The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 

That fear, to hate. Sbakefytarcs Richard II. 

They rub out of it a red duft which ccnvertcth 
Into worm*, which they kill with wine. 

Sandy?* Travels. 

CoRjvert. *i f [from the verb*] A 
perfon converted from one opinion or 
one pra&ice to another. 

The Jefmts did not perfuade the converts to lay 
afide the ufe of images. Stilling feet*s Defence 

of Difcourfc on Rom . Idol . 
When PUtonifm prevailed, the converts ty 
Chrifcianity of that fchool Interpreted Holy Writ 
according to that phiiofopby. Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of 
Christianity were concerned to defend their reli¬ 
gion. Rogers. 

ConvbRtbr. n.f. [from convert.} One 
that makes converts. 

Convertibility, n. f [from conver¬ 
tible.] The quality of being poflible to 
be converted. 

ConveRtible. adj . [from convert.] 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; 
capable of tranfmutation. 

i Minerals are not convertible into another fpeiies, 
though of the lame genus ; nor reducible into an¬ 
other genus. t Harvey . 

Tbc gall is not an alkali; but it is alkalefcent, 
conceptible and convertible into a corrofive alkali. 

Arbutbnot on Alixeents. 

2. So much alike as that one may be ufed 
for the other. 

Though it be not the real eflence of any fub- 
ftance, it is the fpccifick eflence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with it. Locke . 

Many, that call themfelves Proteftants, look 
upon our worth ip to be idolatrous as well as that of 
the Papifts ; and put prelacy and popery together, 
as terms convertible. Swift. 

Con vbRt 1 bl y. adv. [from convertible .] 
Reciprocally 5 with interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was 
not allb prpud j nor,, convertibly, any one proud, 
who was not equally, ungrateful. South's Sermons . 

Co'n v £rt iTB. n. f [couverti, French.] 
A convert; oue converted from another 
opinion. Not in ufe« 

Since you are a gentle convertite, 

1 My tongue fhall hufh again this ftorm of war# 

$b*keJf>oare y i King John. 
Hor would 1 be a convcrtitc fo cold. 

As not to tell it. .,ponne. 

CCXNVEX. adj . [convexus, Latin.] Riling 
in a circular form; oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfb, to 
imitate the convex mirrour, and to place nothing 
which glares at the border of his picture. 

Dry den's Dufrefncy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl j 
Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 
Whatever duft or fand you on it place. 

And drops of water .♦ om its convex face ? 

Blackmon cn the Creation. 

Co'n vex. u.f A convex body; a body 
fwelling externally into a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

From eaft to weft burns thro* th* ethereal frame, 
And halt heav’n's convex glitters with the flame. 

Ticks/. 

ConveRed. farticip. adj. [from convex.] 
Formed convex; protuberant in a cir¬ 
cular form. 

Dolphins are ftraight; nor have they their fpin 
convened , or more corfiderably embowed »han ei¬ 
ther (barks, porpoifes, whales, or other cetaceous 
animals. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

ConvExedly. adv. [from co/ivcxed.] In 
a convex form. 
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They be drawn torroextdfy crooked In one piece ; 
yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavoufly 

inverted, and bath its (pine deprefied. 

Brown's Vulgar Errwrs. - 

ConveRity. n.f [from convexi] Protu¬ 
berance in a circular form. 

Convex gUfles (upply th* defeat of ptoropnefes 
in the eye, and, by increafing the re fra ft ion, make 
the rays converge fooner, fo as to convene dif- 
tinftly at the bottom of the eye, if the glafs have * 
a due degree of convexity. Newton's Gy ticks. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to defery even 
opake and little objefts a hundred leagues off, it 
would do wf little fervice; it would be terminated* 
by neighbouring hills and woods, or, in the largeft 
and eveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. Bentley • 

ConvbRly. adv . [from convex.] In a* 
convex form. 

Almoft all, both blunt and fharp, are 'convex!? 
conical ; they arc all along convex, not only per 
ambitum , but between both ends. Grew's Mujetum. 

ConveRness. n.f [fromew^rx.] Sphe— 
roidical protuberance ; convexity. 

Convbxo-con cave, adj . Having the hol¬ 
low on the in fide correfponding to the 

external protuberance. 

Thele are the phenomena of thick convexo- 
concave plates of glafs which are every where Of- 
the fame thicknefr. Newton m 

To CONVE'Y. v. a. [cottvebo, Latin.] 

1. To carry; to tranfport from one place 
to another. 

Let letters be given me to the govemours be¬ 
yond the river, that they may convey roc over till 

I I come into Judea# Neb. ii. 7.. 

I will convey them by fea, in floats, unto tha 
place thou (halt appoint fne* 1 Kings, v. 9- 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. Locke • 

3. To remove fecrctly. 

There was one conveyed out of my houfe yefter- 
day in this bafket* Shark. Merry Wives of Windfcr. * 

4. To bring any thing, as an inllrument 
of tranfmiflion ; to tranfmit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the fenfes have conveyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the underftanding are coeval 
with fenfation. Locke. 

5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 

The carl of Defmond, before his breaking forth * 
• into rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands to 
feoffees in truft. - _ __ Spenfer • 

Adam's property or private dominion could not 
convey any fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not 
having a right to inherit all' his father’s pofleflions, 
could not thereby come to have any fovereignty 
over his brethren. _ Locke. 

6 . To impart, by means of fomething. 

Men fi'l oue another’s heads with noife and 

founds, but convey not thereby their thoughts. 

Locke. 

That which ufes to produce the idea, though 

conveyed in by the ufual organ, not being taken 

notice of, there follows no lenfation. Locke. 

Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come 

from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the 

brain foroc motion which produces thofe ideas. 

Locke. 

They give energy to our expre(lions, and convey 
our thoughts in more ardent and intenfe phrafes* 
than anv in our own tongue. Addijons Sye&ator¥ 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

What obfeured light the he iv’ns did grant. 


Did but convey unto our fearful mirid3 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 

Sbakefpcare's Comedy of Errours . 

Others convey therafrivet into the mind by more 
Cenfes than one* Locke. 
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$. To manage with privacy* 

I till convey the bulincfs u 1 lk*ll find WMni t 
•nd acquaint you withal. Sbakijpeare't ffing W* 
Hush Capet xlfo, who ufurp’d the crown. 

To fine hu title with fome Acws of truth,, 

dr CO tV iady'Unprt* 

* • Sbdlfpifire. 

Conveyance. ». / [from ewtw.] 

i. The aft of removing any thing. 

Tel! her, thou nvid’il away ner uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; *ay, and for her fake, 
Mjd’ftquiik conveyance wfth her good aunt Ann. 

Sbakefpearc's Hu lard 111 . 

z. Way for carriage or transportation. 

Following the river dpwnward, there is convey¬ 
ance into the cquptries named in the text. 

Raleigh's Hificry of the World. 


Iron works oujht 
:ere is no hnv'tiam 
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fo as to quit the coft of the carriage. Ttidplt. 

5’. The method of removing i'ccretly from 
one place to another. 

Yt>ur hulbrnd *s here at hand ; bethink you of 
tome ctirvejdi.ee t in the houte you cannot hide 
him. Shajtjfuort. 

4. T^e means Of inftrument by wlycb any 
thing is eppyeyed. 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to fprgjvcj but when we’ve (luff’d 
Thefc pipes, and thefc conveyance*' of blood, 

V\ ith wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. 

Sbakcfpearc's Coriclartus. 

Hbw fuch a variety of morions (houId be regu¬ 
larly conduced* in fuch a wildqrnafs of pall'pges 
and diftinft avenues, by mere impellents and ma¬ 
terial jcnvtyanccif 1 have not the lead comefture. 

Gian. San . Dog, 

TranfmiCion ; delivery from one to 
another. 

Our author has provided for thp defcending and 
conveyance down of Adam’s monarchical power, or 
paternal .dominion, to pofterity. t&ckc. 

6. Aft of transferring property; grant. 

Doth not the aft of the parents, in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs for ever there- 
vnto l Spenfec on Ireland. 

Writing by which property is trans¬ 
ferred* 

The very conveyance* of Jiis lands will hardh 
lie m tliis box j and mull the inheritot himlcif 
have no more ? Shqkefpeart'% Harslet. 

This b got a fuit In the Chancery before flic lord 
Coventry, who found the conveyances in law to be 
fo firm, that in juftUe he mq it .decree the land to 
the carl. Clarendon. 

Sb Secret management 9 juggling artifice ; 
private removal 9 fecret iubiUtutiod of 
one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedlj 
fallen into error, as with them whole (late hath n*> 

( round to uphold it, but only the help wliicli, b) 
ubtile conveyances they draw out of cafual events, 
®riling from day to day, rill at length they be dean 
{pent. Hooker. 

Clofe conveyances and each praftice ill 
Of cofinage and knave, y. Spcnjcr't Hub, Talc. 

I am thlt day come to furvey the Tower; 

Since Henry’s death, I fear, there if conveyance. 

Sbakcfpeards Henry VJ. 
Can tliey not juggle, and with (light 
Conveyance play with wrong and right ? Hvdibra a. 

Conveyancer, n.f. [from conveyance.] 
A lawyer who draws writings by which 
^property is transferred. 

ConveYea. n.f [from convey.] One 
who carries or tranfmits any thing from 
one place or perfon to another. 

The cem/eyen of waten of thefc timet content 
themiclves with one inch of fall in fix hundred 
tn-t. Bremveod on Languages. 

Thofe who (land before earthly princes, in the 
«9*icfi degree Qt approach, who are the difpeofen 
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of tbeir fivoun, and conveyer* of their will, to 
others, do, on that very account^ challenge high 
honours to thcmklvcs. ^ Attcrbury, 

To CONVTCT. *u. a. [convmep, Latin.] 

1. T o prove guilty ; to deteft in guilt. 
Ajvd they Which heard it, Ming VSLjttaf by 
thejr owq co^Kisncc* went out one by one. 

jfibn, viii. o. 
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2. To can&te; to difcover to be falfe. 

Although not only tlw re a Ion of any head, but 
experience of every hand, may well convif 7 it, yet 
will itnot by divefc be rejefted. Brown's Vulg. £Jr, 

To foew by proof or evidence. 

If there be no luch.thi^g apparent upon record, 
they 4? A* Iftirie Htx>ld;dem 4 ftd o* legacy by virtue 
of fome written te(lament, wherein there'bung no 
fuch thing fpecifird, he phadeth that there it mutt 
needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love 
which always the reftator "bore him 5 imagining 
that thefe proofs will convift a teftameht to have 
that in it, which:other men can no where by read- 

Convi'ct. adj, [rather the participle of 

Ac verb. ] Convifted 9 detefted in 
guilt. 

Before I be convifl by courfe of law, 

Tu threaten me with death, is mod unlawful. 

hlakcfpeart's Richard Hi. 
By the civil law, a perfon convift f or conftfiing 
hi* own crime, cannot appeal. Ay Iff Pi Parergon. 
Convict a papift he, and I a poet. • * 

Pope's Epifl . of Horace. 

Co*NvtcT. n. f [from the verb.] A per¬ 
fon call, at Ac bar; one found guilty ot 
the crime charged againlt him ; a cri¬ 
minal detefted a.t his .trial. 

On the fcorc of humanity, the civil law allows 
1 certain fgacc of time bo A to the copvjfl and to 
wrf»ns confcfiiug, in order to fathfy fhc ju^g- 
nent. Aylijfes Par.rgon, 

Con vi'ction. n.f. [from convifl*] 
Deteftion of guilt, which is, in law, 
either when a man is outlawed, or ap¬ 
pears and confefles, or elfe is found 
guilty by the inqueft. Cowell. 

The third bell abfent is condemn’d, 

Convift by Right, and rebel to all law 9 
Congiftian to the fc. pent none belongs. 

Milton s Paradifi L Jl. 

The aft of convincing ; confutation ; 
the aft of forcing others, by arguigfept, 
to allow a pofition. 

*Whcn therefore die apofile required) liability 
to convift hercticks, can wc think he judgeth 19 a 
thing unlawful, and not rather needful, to ufe the 
principal inlliumei^t of tlieir ccarytijiujii the light of 
reafon t ’ Hooker. 

I The manner of hi$ cony 'i&hn was defigned, not 
as a peculiar privilege to him, but af a lt^idjpg 
| v miracle, a lafting argument for the ccnvifiiou ok 
others, to tl)e vqry end of the world. Attcrbury. 

State of being convinced. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put 
falfe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
evil good, again ft the icnviShon of their own con¬ 
fidences. Swift. 

Con v i'ct i v«. adj. [from eonyid}.] Hav¬ 
ing the power of convincing. 

To CONV'l'NCE. v. a. [conyittco, LfU^] 
To force, any one to acknowledge a 
concerted pofition. 

Tiut which-i have all this while been endea¬ 
vouring to convince men of, and to perfusde th«m 
to, is no other but whpr God hitnfclf doth parjti- 
cularly recomihcnd to us, as proper for human 
Confidcration. * Tilhtfin. 
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Wut, having drifted ev’ry ft>rm to *ft«pe 9 
Convey'd ot vorquefi, bc.sefijm’d his dupe, 

fry .ices tfizgil. 

HJfiory It all the, light wc have iiy nway c^ts 9 
and we receive from it t great part of tfc \\f$ul 
troths we have, wiih a cortnimcrwg eriik-ncq, Loskcw 

. To convift; to prove guilty of. 

To cosv^ali that act ungodly antong them, 
of aU t hast xiugoflly Jade, 15. 

The di(coycry of a truth, foi^)er)y uakuo^s, 
doth rather cCwuinct man of ignot^ngc, than nature 
oferrour. ' - Raleigh. 

D frek not to convince- me of x erimi, 

Whic^ I ca^ ige? rtpent*. qpt can yoa pardqr^. * 

* W Dryden • 

, To enviace; to proyc; to- ^ 

to vindicate. Npt in nfe. 

Your 1 taly contains none fo jiccomplifiyrd a centre 
tier, to copvujce rite honour of my mmrcL. 

Sbakejp care's Cyrrtbeline* 

Thjt fetter* infold Af a.confiiraoon, only urgetb 1 
me to prove diver* paffages of my ferrnpn, which 
M. Cheynet’s part was to convince* Dr.Afrine. 

4- To overpower 9 to for^iomu. This 
! fenfe is now obfolcte. 

There are a crew of wretched fouls 
l^hat (lay hi* cure 9 their malady convince* 

The great effay of art. Sbakfptare't Macbrti, 

Knaves be fuch.abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit. 

Or volunury dotage, ot fome m Hire ft, 

Ctnyinc d or iuppied tbqm, tliey cannot chofo 
But they mull blab. Sbfhefpeerd* Othello. 

WJ)cn Duntijii, is a#l^p, his twu cbambaiajos 
Will I with wine and walfcl To convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain* 

Shall be a fume. SlakcJjpqs/s. M#cb*tb % 

iCottviYc^MENT* [from converse4 .1 

' Conviftion. ’ ' ‘ ' ’ ‘ 

It that be not . ccny/wcqnegf qnpugh, let him, 

1 weigh the other alfo. V ‘ Decay* f PwyV 

ConviYcible. adj . [from convince 
|i. Capable of conviftioix- 
2. Capable of being evidently difproy^d 
or. defefted. 

Upon what oncertalntirs, and alfo convincing 
' falfitios, they often crofted fuch emblems, we hairef 
• delivered. Brwrn. 

Con viYcincly. adv. [from comduce .] 
In fuch a manner as to leave no room 
fqr doqbt or depute; fo fib to ; product^ 
conviclion. 

This he did fo •particularly and csiknnctngfy, 
that tliofe of the garfia/pent weft; ii) geeat copfu-, 
h‘>n. ^ Clarendon • 

The refuse ft ion is fo convincingly attcjled by 
fuch perfons, with fuch circumftanccs*. that thfy 
i who con filler aqd weigh the tefompoy, at what 
diflange foever they ai;e placed, cannot entertain 
any more doubt of the refurreftioa rii^ui the cruel - 
fixion of J efu s. At te fluty. 

CoxviYcingness. n.f [from convinc¬ 
ing.] The power of convincing. 

\To CON\ KVL. *v. a. [convive, Latin.] 

. To entertain ; to fcaft. A word, I be¬ 
lieve, not el ft where ufed. 

I iril,. all you peers of Greece, gq to my twit. 
There in the full convive you. 
j Sbfifopcarc't Troilus and Cfejfda, 

CoKVj'vjtL* 7 adj. [convtvialis, Latin.] 
ConviYial. J Relating to an etiteftain- 
raent; feilal; focial. 

I was the firft who let up feRivals; 

Not with high tailci our.appcritetdid force. 

But fill’d with converfarion and difeourfe 9 
Which fealls, convivial meetings we did name. 

Denham. 

Your fo$ial and eonvhAal fpirit is fuch, that it- 
is ahappinefs to hvc aud com trie with you. 

DrdNtwton. 

Conundrum. 
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ConuNdrum. n.f. Alowjeftj a quib¬ 
ble ; a mean conceit: a cant word 

Meantime he fraoaks, and laughs at ifterty tale. 
Or pttn ambiguous, c onundrum quaint* Philips! 

To CO'N VOC ATE. <v. a. [ convoco , Lat.] 
To call together; to fiunmon to an ai- 
fembly. 

Convocation. n.f. [amvocatic, Latin.] 

1. The aft of calling to an aflembly. 

Diaphantos, making a genera! convocation, fpake 
to them in this manner. SUng.' 

2. An aflembly. 

On the eighth day {halt be aft holy convocation 
. unto you- Lev, xxiii. ao. 

3. An aflembly of the clergy for confulta- 
tion upon matters ecclefiattical, in time 
of parliament: and, as the parliament 
con fills of two diltinft houfes, fo Goes 
this; the one called the upper houfe, 
where the archbifhops and bilhops fit 
feverally by themfeives; the other the 
lower houfe, where all the reft of die 
clergy are reprefented by their deputies. 

Cowell. 

1 hate made an offer to his majefty. 

Upon our fpiritual convocation^ 

Aa touching France, to give a greater Aim 
Then ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to hia pre deceflors part withal. Shale, H. IV. 

This is the declaration of our chiirch about it, 
made by thole who met in convocatl . StUlingJkei. 

To CON VOICE* *z /, a. [convoco, Latiti.] 
To call together; to fummon to an af- 
fetnbly. 

Aftemblies exertife their legiflature at the times 
that their conftitution, or their own adjournment, 
appoints, if there be no other way prefer!bed to 
co nvoke them. Locke . 

When next the morning vtfUrmi the purple eaft, 
CcnvM the peerage. Pope's Oliyjfh. 

The fenate Originally confided all of nobles, trie 
people being only convoked opoft ftich oedsfftoni as 
fell into their cogmzahcd. Swift. 

To CONVO LVE. *>. a. [cvnvobvo, Lat.] 
To roll together; to roll one part upon 
another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv'd, Milton. \ 
It it a wonderful artifice how newly hatched ; 
maggots, not the parent animal, becaifc fttirrtis 
no web, nor hath any textrine ?rt, can convolve 
the ftubbom leaf, and bind it with the thread »t 
weaves from its body. Dertdm. 

Us’d to milder feents, the tender rate 
Bv thoufand tomblc from their honey’d domes. 
Convolv'd and agonizing in the dull. 

Tbo&fon's Autumn. 

Convoluted, part, [of the Verb I have 
found no example.] Twitted; rolled 
upon itfelf. 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, 
that the plates of that are flat add plain, whereat 
tbefe are convoluted and inflected. 

Woodward on Eojftls. 

Convolu'tion. n.f [convolutio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of rolling any thing upori itfelf; 
the ftate of being rolled upon itfelf. 

* Obfervd the convolution of the fald fibres In all 
Other glands, in the fame or forme other manner. 

Crew's Oj i gin. 

A thoufand fecrer, febrile pipes bellow, 

From which, by num row convolutions wound. 
Wrapp’d with th* attending nerve, and twilled 
round. BUcktnwc. 

2. The ftate of rolling together in com¬ 
pany. 

And tofsM wide round, m 

O’er the calm fw, in convolution (wifi 
The-feather’d eddy floats# Tbjnfont Autumn . 
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To CONVO'Y. *v. 'a. {Mfeigwr, Fr. from 

conviare, low Latin.] To accompany 
by land or fca, for the fake of defence : 
as, be nuiu convoyed byfhkps of war. 

CoNvor. n.f. [from the vterbl Ahcieritly 
the accent was on the laft fyllable ; it is 
now on the firft.] 

I. One attending on the road by way of 
defence. 

Had not God At peculiar value Upon his tem¬ 
ple, he would not have made himfelf hts people’s 
comity (6 JecUrC them Ih their paffige to it. 

South's Sermons. 
My foul grows hard, afid cafihot death eddurc ; 
Your cottvcj makes the dangerous way fbcuYe. 

Drydiit's Anr.ngxebe. 
Convoy fhips accompany their merchants, till 
they may proleciitt the voyage without danger. 

Dry den's Pref. Dufrefnoy. 

z.. The flft of attending is a defence. 

Such fdlpws will learn you by rot£ where Cer¬ 
vices were done j at fuch a breach, at fuch a con¬ 
vey. . Shdkejpearc s Henry V. 

. Swift) ai a fp»kfc of a glancing ftar, 

1 flioot from hcav’n to give him fife convoy. 

Milton's Par adds Rt gained. 

Coriveyance. Not now in ule. 

Sifter, is the winds give benefit. 

And convoy Is afliftant, do not fltep. 

Bur let me hear from jrctar. * Sbakefpeare. 

Co'nusawce. n. f. [coKcitfatia, French.] 
Cognizance ; notice; knowledge. A 
law term. 

To CONVU'LSE. it. a. [ convulfus , Lat.] 
To* give an ifregular And involuntary 
motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofcn’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on peal, 

Cruftf d horritic, tonvmifng heaven and earth) 

^bonsfpn. 

Cokvu'lsion# n.f. [convulfio, Latin.] 

1. A convtAjton is an involuntary Contrac¬ 
tion'of the fibres and mufdes, whereby 
the body arid limbs are preternaturally 
dillortea. Quincy. 

I ( my hand be out into motion by a convUlfion, 
the in&ffcrcncy of that operative faculty ia taken 
away. Locke. 

1. Any irregular arid violent motion; tu¬ 
mult ; commotion; di (turban ce. 

All have been fubjedl to Come concufii-ms, and 
fall under the fame cokiktulfsons of ftate, by dific Ti¬ 
ltons or invnfiom. Temple. 

Convu'lsive. adj. [convulff, French.] 
That which produces involuntary moti¬ 
on ; that which gives twitches or fpafms. 

They a#e irregular and cotrvulfve motions, or 
ft niggling* of the fpints. Hale's Origin ofMankind. 

Shew me t£e flying Ami’s cotrvuljovu ftrife. 

And all the angtiiih of departing life. 

Dry den i Autengxehe. 
Her colour chang'd, her face was not the fame, 
And hollow groans frqm her deep fpirit came ; 
Her hair Hood up; convulfv* rage pofiefo d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring 
btcxH. DyJeH. 

• ,d Id weep, 

And thy co/rouifive forr.ows inward keep. Pre . 

CONY', n.f. [&‘a ft in. Germ, connilot c$n- 
tn n , Fr. c uni cuius ^ Lat.] A rabbit; an 
anihutl that burroughs in the ground. 

With a ihort-lcjgg'd hen. 
Lemons and wine for fauce; to thefe a cony 
ia -not to be delpair'd of, for our money. 

Ben Jenfons Epigrams. 
The hn&andman fuffert by hares and 
which cat the corn and trees. MortmAs Hufi. 

Comy-bvrough. ri, f 7 A place where 
rabbits make theif holes ia the ground. 
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To CoNycatch. r v. n. To catch a cony, 
is, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat; 
to bite ; to trick, 

I have matter in my hetd againft you, and 
again ft your, cony catching rascals. 

Shakejpeare s Merry IVrues of Windfcr. 

CoNycatchkr. n.f. A thief; a cheat; 
a (harper ; a tricking fellow; a rafeal. 
Now obfolete. 

To Cod. *v. n. [from the found.] To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. 

Th; fbjekdove only through the foreft cuoes. 
Mournfully hoarfe. ‘Ibamjcn's SunttreT. 

COOK. n.f. [ coquus , Latin.] One whole 

profeflion is to drefs and prepare viftuals 
for the table. - 

One miftrefs Quickly Is in the manner of hi* 
rmrfe, or his drV-hurfc, or his rot*, or his laundry, 
his waiter, and his wringer. 

Shaktfptarc'x Merry Wives of Windjor • 

The new-born babe by nuries overlaid. 

And the coo* caught within the raging Arc he made. 

Dry den. 

Their cooks could make artificial birds ai)d 
fifties, in default of the real ones, and which ex¬ 
ceeded them in the exquifitenefs of the tafte. 

Arhuthnot on Coins . 

Cooic-maid. n. f [cook and maid.] A 
maid that drefles provifions. 

A frierid was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned oft* one of the bell cook-maids in Eng¬ 
land. Addljsn, 

Cook-^oom. n. f. [rcc£ and room.] A 
room In which provifions arc prepared 
for the (hip’s crew. The kitchen of a 
( hip. 

The commodity of this new cook-room the 
merchants having found to be fo great, as that in 
all their Ihipa the ccok-rooms are built in their 
fbrc-caftles, contrary to that which had been an¬ 
ciently tiled. Raleigh's EjJays. 

Td Cook. e u. a. [ cpquo<> Latin.] 

I. To prepare viftuals for the table. 

Had cither of the crimes been cooked to their pa¬ 
lates, they might have changed mcflcs# 

Decay f Piety. 

z. To prepare for any purpofe. 

Hanging is the word, Sir; if yop be re*^y for 
that, you are. well ccokt • Sbakefpeare s Cytnbcitre. 

Coo'k e k y .n.f. [from cook.] The art of 
drefling viftuals. 

Some man's wit 

Found th’ art of cook'ry to delight his fcrrfe ; 

More bodies arc confum'd and kill’d with it, 
Thau with the fvvord, famine, or peftiiencc. 

Davies. 

Ev’ry one to cookery pretends. King's C hrj) 
Theft are the ingredient's of plants b« fore du*y 
are pepared by cookery. Arhurtbnot on Alh*n.h, 

COOL. adj. [koe/en 9 Dutch.] 

I. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

He fet his leg in a pail-full, as hot as he could 
well ebdure it, renewing it as it grew cool. *teirpie. 

z. Not zealous ; not ardent; not angry ; 
not fond; without paflion: as, a cool 
friend ; a cool deceiver. 

CoaL. n. f. Freedom from heat; loft and 
refreftiing coldnef*. 

But fee where Lucia, at her wonted hour. 

Amid the cool of yon high marble-arch. 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addifon's Cato 
Piiilander was enjoying the cool of the morning 
among the dews that lay on every thing about him, 
and that gave the air a frcfhnefs. AdJifou on Med. 

To Cool. r v. a. \Jtoelen 9 Dutch.] 
i. To make cool; to allay heat. 

Snow they uljp ia Naples inftead of ice, be. 
caufe, at they fay s it ft?/j yr congeals any liquor 
fovner* Addfn on Italy. 

Jelly 
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Jfelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fvbadd 
roit, hnoiiHjr, and very agreeable U theftomach. 
' Arbutbnot ok Diet. 

To quiet paflion; to calm angers to 
moderate zeal. 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cool'd. 

Sbakejptart's Henry IV. 
He will keep hit jealoufy to himfelf, and repine 
. -Jn private, became he will be apt to fear dome ill 
e£c& it may produce in doling your love to him. 

Addijcn's SptSator. 

• Had they thought they had been lighting only 

other people's £uarrds, pcrhap* it might have ceded 
their real. Swift. 

T 0 COOL, V.0. ** 

1. To grow lefshot. 

2. To grow left warm with regard to paf- 
> fion or inclination. 

My humour £hali not cool j I will incenfe Ford 
' to deal with poifon ; I will poflefs him with yel- 
luwnefs. Sbakrfpcarc. 

‘ You never cool while you jread Honj cr » Drydett. 
I*m impatient till it be done ; 1 will not .give 

• myfdf liberty to think, left I Ihould cool. 

0 CwrfVN Old Bachelor. 

'Co'olbr. n.f. [from cool, ] 

J. That which has the power of cooling 
the body. 

. Coolers are of two forts 5 fiHl, tfiofe Which pro¬ 
duce an immediate Jenfe of -cold, which ascdfudi 
as have their parts in lefs motion than tbofe of 
the organs of feeling ; and fccondly, fuch as, by 
particular vifeidity, or grofTnefs of parts, give a 
greater confluence to the animal fluids than tfcy 
had before, whereby they cannot move ft fall, and 
theiefore will base left of that mteftmc force on 
which their heat depends. The former are fruits, 
alt acid liquors, and common water j and the lat¬ 
ter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftances pro¬ 
ducing vifeidiry. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceflity 
for a cooler as in man. Harvey on Canfusnptiens, 
Acid things were ufed only as coolers. 

Art nth net •* Aliments. 

42. A vcfiel in which any thing is made 
cool. 

Your firft wort being thus boiled, lade off into 
<pne or more coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave 

• the fiiUage behind, and let it run off fine. 

r M rtimer's Hujbandry. 

Co'olly. ad<v. [from cool .] 

J. Without heat, orfharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought. 
And frelh bedew'd with ever-fpouting ft reams, 

Sits coolly calm. Tbomfon's Summer. 

2. Withont paflion. • ^ 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our rea¬ 
son, ate fitteft to be employed upon realonable crca* 

- Cures. Atterlury. 

Co'olness. n.f. [from cw/.J 

1. Gentle cold; a Toft or mild degree of 
cold. 

This difference confifteth not in the heat < 

- -toohtejs of fpirits j for cloves and other fpices, nap¬ 

tha, and petroleum, have exceeding hot fpirits, 
hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, but not 
Inflamed. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

The toad loveth (hade and coolnejs. 

Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 
Yonder the barveft of cold months laid up, 
•Gives a fre/h coolnefs to the royal cup j 
There ice, like cryftaf, firm and never loft. 
Tempers hot July wjih December's froft. Waller. 
The flieep enjoy the coolnefs of the /hade. 

Drydtn's Virgil. 

t. Want of aflc&ion ; di(inclination. 

They pyted with fuch coolnefs towards each other, 
as if they fcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon. 

3. Freedom from paflion. - 
Coom. n. J . [ecume, French ] 

S. Soot that gainers over an oven’s mouth. 

jpi'illtft' 
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2. That matter that Works out of thfl 

wheels of carriages. Bailey . 

3. It is ufed in Scotland for the ufelefs dull 
which falls from Urge coals. 

Coomb, or Comb. n.f [cmble , Fr. cu¬ 
mulus , Lat- a heap, Skinner.] A meafure 
of corn containing four bufhels. Bailey. 

COOP, n . f [huype, Dutch.] 

1. A barrel; a vcflel for the prefervation 
of liquids. 

2. A cage; a pennfor animals, as poultry 
or flieep. 

Gracchus was /lain the day the chickens refufed 
to eat out of the coop j and Claudius Fulcher un¬ 
derwent the like fucccfs, when he contemned the 
tripudiary augurations. Brown. 

There were a great many crammed capons toge¬ 
ther in a coop. L' Efi range. 

To Coop- <v. a. [from the noun.] To flint 
up in a narrow compafs; to confine; to 
cage; to iroprifon : when it is ufed ab- 
folutely, it has often, perhaps always, 
the intenf.ve particle up. I 

That pale, that white-fac'd /hore, 

Whole, foot fpumsback the ocean's roaring tides, 

. And coops from other lands her if.anders. 

Sbahefpeare's King jfebn. 
The Englishmen did coop up the lord Kavcn— 
ftefn, that he flirred not j and iikewife held, in 
ftrait liege the town. Bacon. 

In the taking of a town the pdor efcape better 
than the rich ; for the one is let go, and the other 
is plundered And cooped up. " L'EJirange. 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fbame is 
fhown. 

Coop'd bp a fecond time within your town ? 

W bo dare not iffue forth in open field. 

Dry den’s /Entid. 

One world fuffic’d not Alexanders mind; 

Coop'd up he feem’d, in earth and feas confin'd. 

Dry den's Juvenal. 

Coop'd up in a narrow ifie, obferving dreamt • 
With flattering wiaardi. Dryden'% Juvenal. 

The Trojans, coop'd within their walls lo long. 
Unbar their gates, and ifluc in a throng. 

Dryden's JEricid. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in comparifon of law or phyfick, of 
aftrology or chymiftry, f oops the underflanding up 
Within narrow bounds, and hinders it from look¬ 
ing abroad intoother provinces of the intellc&ual 
world. Lhe. 

They are cooped in dofe by the Uws of their 
countries, and the Arid guards of thofe whofe 
intereft it is to keep them iguorant. Locke. 

What I coop whole armies in our walls again 1 

Pope. 

Coope 't. n.f [coupe, French.] A motion 
in dancing. 

C0*0per. n. f. [from coop.] One that 
makes coops or barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging 
to fome towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coo¬ 
pers, by virtue of their charters, prerend to privi¬ 
lege and jutifdittion. Clild. 

Co'opbr ace. n. f. [from eppper.] The 

price paid for cooper's work. 

To COOTERATE. <u. n • [con and op*.ea, 
Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the 
feme end: it has with before the agent, 
and to before the end.) 

It puxzlctb and perplexetb the conceits of many, 
that perhaps would othervvife cooperate with him, 
and makes a man walk alrao/t alone to his own 
ends# m Boom. 

By giving man a free will, be allows man that 
higheft fatisf.t&ioa and , rivitege of cooperating to 

hcrosc?* 
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2. To concur in producing the fame effett. 

His mercy will hot forgm offenders, or his be* 
frigntty cooperate to their converfions. 

. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AH thefecaufesrospcrvtin^ muft, atlaft, weaken 
their motion. Cheynts PbilojopbicpI Principles. 

The fpecla! a£fe and imprefiionl by which the 
Divine Spirit introduces this charge, and how far 
human Ijbei ty cooperates with it, are fubjeds beyond 
our comprrhenlion. Rogers. 

CoopaR action, ir. f. [from cooperate.] 
The a£i of contributing or concurring to 
the fame end. 

We might work Any effect without and againft 
matter j and this not holpen by the cooperation of 
angels or fpirits, bn; oxdy by the unity and har¬ 
mony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hifi rj. 

Coo'per ati ve. hdj. [from cooper ale. ] 
Promoting the feme end jointly. 

Coope raptor, n.f. [from cooperate. ] He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the 

fame end with others. 

• _ 

CoorTA'rioN. n. f [ coopto , Lauu.] 
Adoption i afliimption. 

CCO'RDINATE. acfj. [con and ordinatns , 
Latin.] Holding the fame rank; not 
being fuhordinate. Thus fheil-fiih may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, 
Crulfeceous and teflaceous; each of 
which is again divided into many fpe* 
cies, fuhordinate to the kind, but coordi¬ 
nate co each other. 

The word Analytis fi^nlfies ihe grnefSl and par¬ 
ticular head? of a difcoilYfc, W th their mutual con¬ 
nexions, both coordinate and fuhordinate, draw n out 
into one or more tables. Warts. 

Coo'rdinately. adv. [from coordinate .] 
In the feme rank; in the feme relation : 
without lubordination. 

Coo'r din ate ness. n. f. [from coordi¬ 
nate .] The ftatc of being coordinate. 

Coo'r dination, n.f. [from coordinate .] 
The Aaxe of holding the fame rank ; of 
Handing in the feme relation to fome* 
thing higher; collatcralnefs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
coordination of power, a wholefome mixture betwi xt 
monarchy, optima^y, and democracy. 

How el's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

When theft pretty intrigues of a play are ft ill 
ordered, that they have no coherence with the 
other, 1 muft grant that Byfidaus has reafontotax 
that want of due connexion j for coordination in a 

, play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a ft ate. 

Dry den on Dramatic Poejy. 

Coot. n. f [naer-koet, Dut. cotee, Fr.J 
A fmall black water-fowl, feen often in 

fens and marfhes. 

A Jake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the filhing cormorant. 

D*yden's Fables. 

COP. n. f [hop, Dut. cop. Sax. ] The 
head; the top of any thing; auy thing 
riling to a head: as, a cop , vulgarly cock, 
of hay ; a cob-caftle , properly xop-caftle, 
a fmall caflle or houfe on a hill; a cob of 
cherry-flones, for cop, a pile of Hones one 
laid upon another; a tuft on the head 
of birds. 

Co'pal. n. f. The Mexican term for a 
gum. r 

Col^RCFtfARY. n.f. [from coparcener .] 

Joint fucceflion to any inheritance; 

In defeent to aH the t djughter^ in ccpatunary, 
for want of fans, Hie cYuef houfe is allotted to the 
eldeft diiikhtef. Hole's II bfh*x f Common I.aw. 

COPA'R- 
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COPA'RCENER. n.f [from con and par. 

* it ceps, Lat.] 

. C f ******* arc othfrwifc called parceners 5 *nd, 
»n common law, it* fuch as have equal portion in 
•the inheritance of i. a nee ft or. Cornell. 

This great lord/hip was broken and divided, and 
partition made between the five daughters ; in every 
of thefe portions, the coparceners leverally exerti fed 
the fame juriftiaion royal, which the earl mar- 
ihai and hu> fons had ufed in the whole province. 

, Davies on Ireland. 

COPA RCENy. n.f. An equal (bare of co- 
parceners. Phillips's World of Words. 

-COPA'RTNER. n.f fro and partner. 1 
One that has a (hare in fome common 
Itock or affair; one equally concerned ; 
a (barer; a partaker ; a partuer. Mil- 
ton has ufed it both with and tn . 

. °ur faithful friends, 

Th ailociatei and copartners of our lofs. 

1Ir Milton's Paradife Lf. 

Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Fall happinefs with me? Or rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r. 
Without copartner f Milton's Paradife Left. 

... Rather by them . 

_gasn d what I have gain’d, and with them dwdll 
Copartner in thefe region, of the world. 

g-, , Milton's Paradife Rerain d. 

R J NERSHIP -.*-/ [fro m copartner.’] 
rhe bate of bearing an equal part, or 
poffefling an equal (hare. 

Jn cafe the father left only daughters, the daugh¬ 
ter* equally freeeerfed to their father as in copart- 

'"Jb't- r „ H,U. 

Co patain. adj. [from «/.] High raif. 
ed; pointed. Hanmr 

Oh, fin. villain! a (liken doublet, i velvet hole,’ 

* fcarlet cloktj and \ fopataiit hit# 

^ Sbakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Cop a m. n. f [It is fometimes written 

capivt, copivi, capayva, capayva, cu- 
petyva, cupayba ,.] A gum which diftils 
from a tree in Brafil. It is much ufed 
in ditorders of the urinary paflaees 
Cope, n.f [See Cop.] 

1. Any thing with which the head is co¬ 
vered. - 

2. A facerdotal cloak, or veftment worn in 
facred miniftration. 

Any thing which is fpread over the 
head ; as the concave of the ikies ; any 
archvvork over a door. 

„ . A» thefe things thit are contained 
With n rtns goodly coft, both moft ard 

Tl.cir being have, and drily are increaft. Sp,rU 

J ,Over head the difmal hl.s 
tJr firry darts in naming v riJeys ftew. 

And flying vaulted either hoft with fire; 

So, under fiery cope, together rufh’d 

m ?i n * v PtraJif. L.J,. 

The fclular believes them is no man under (he 

cope or heaven, who u fo knowing as his mafter. 

9 e Cope. -v. a. [from the noun.] ° * 

1 . To cover, as with a cope. 

, f l,r *' bri<J e«, that is all made of wood, 
and cof.J over he,d. MdlJcn „ j,.\ 

2. To contend with ; to oppofe. J 

r , , Know my name is |r,ft, 

Yet^m f i n „lr° th I’" f’ 1 *”’’ * nd CJnker T;t } 

Vet am I noble as the adverfary 
1 come to rope. . Sbakefpeare's & ^ 

• T o reward • to give in return. 

Have, by your wifdom, b/e^th $/y acquitted 
Of gnevous penalties j in Jicu whereof, 

Threethonfand ducats, due unto the ]cw. 

We fm*. cote your courteous pa.as withal. Sbak. 
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7*0 Cope. *v. n. 

i. To contend; to druggie ; to drive. It 
has with before the thing or perfon op- 
pofed. [In this fenfe it is a word of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 
If mutts derives it from koopen, to buy , or 
fome other- word of the fame import; fo 
that to cope <tvitb hgnifies to interchange 
blow*, or any thing elfe, with another. 

Let our trains 

Mardi by us, that we may perufe the men 
We (bould have cop'd withal. Sbak. henry IV, 

It is likely tlicyi wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ftiame, 

1 hat copes with death itfeif, to Tcape from it. 

Sbakcfpcare . 

But Eve was Eve; 

This far his over-match, who, ftlf-deceiv’d 
And rafli, beforehand had no better weigh’d 
The ftrengtb he was to cepe with, or hi. own. 

Milton. 

They pecfe&ly underftood both the hares aud 
the enemy they were to cope withal. L FJlrange. 

xj n. . Gn cter y plain, 

Hoft cop dwith hoft, dire, was the din of war. 

l heir generals have not been able to cope no it l 
the troops of Athens, which I have conduced. 

Tf , . Addifon's Whig Examiner. 

If the mind apply itfeif firft to ealier fubjeds, 
and things near a -kin to what is already known; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by (low degrees, it wilt be able, 
in this manner, to Cope with great difficulties, and 
prevail over them wfch amazing and happy fuccefs. 

Watts on the Mind. 
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z. ioencounter; to interchange kindnefs 
or fentiments. 

s # 

. Thoa i'rtih piece 

Of eweHeni witchcraft, who of force mult know 

fh 5 royal fool rhou etf'fimtb. Sbak.fTwttr ,Talt. 

% Thou art e’en as juft a man. 

As t er my converfation cop'd tvitbal. 

o-o m Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Vo Cope. <v. a. To embrace. Not in ufe. 

, J will make him tell the taie anew; 

here, how, how oft, how long ago, and when. 

He bath, and is again to cape your wife. 

_ # Sbakefpeare's CtlJlo. 

Co pesmate. n.f [perhaps for cutfmate, 
a companmn in drinking, or one that 
dwells under the fame cope , for houfe. ] 
Companion ; friend. An old word. 

r u c i nrer l fl " d in . P Iacc » ne f P 3 ^ to wight. 

Till that the fox ib is ccf>cjmatc he had found* 

, Hub herd's ‘Tale. 

Co pier, n.f [from copy.] 

1. One that copies; a tranferiber. 

i ^ j°i n * S *. n no ^ an 8 CT having its characters 
altered by^efert and tranferiber;. Addsfon on Coins. 

2. One t*iat imitates; a plagiary ; an imi¬ 
tator. , 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and 

a P I°Z,hVr ■ plae ’ i "r of orh '«- O.frcjn^. 

Let the faint copier, on old Tiber’. Acre, » 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing buft explore : 

We after line with painful patiencwfTace, 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 

Cooping, n. f [from cope.] The upper 
tire of malonry which covers the wall. 

Ail thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping. , Kings, Vii. o. 

V h * mod, hions, or dentil?, make a 
noble Acw by their graceful projedtions. 

Addifort's Freeholder. 

CO PIOUS, adj. [ copia, Latin.] “ 

i. Plentiful; ^ abundant ; exuberant; in 
great quantities. 

Rofe, as in dance, the ftately frees, and fpread 
Their branches hung wish copious fait. Milton. 
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• . . Full meafure only bound. 

w f u ’ “ 1C *W-hounteou9king,who AowVg 

Wn-h hand, rejoicing in their joy. Milton. 

1 his alkaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe 
of vinegar and acid fruits. Arbutbnot oHAtmcmi. 

The tender heart is peace, 
Anaucmdly pours its copious treafures forth 
In various converge. Tbomfcn's Spring. 

2 . Abounding m words or images; not 
barren ; not confined ; not concife. 

cj, „!!’ S , on ofGod ’ Saviour of men ! thy name 
Mull be the copious matter of my fong 

Henceforth, and never /hall my harp thy praife 
r orget, nor from thy Father’s praife disjoin. 

C * _ ^ Miltori. 

o piouslt. adv . [from copious .] 

1 " ; abunda ndy ; in great quan- 

z- At large; without brevity or condfe- 

nels; difFufely. 

Thefe feverai remains have been fo copioufly de- 
icnbed by abundance of travellers, and other wri¬ 
ters, that it is very difficult to make any new dif- 
coveries on fo beaten a fubjeft. Addtfon. 

Co piousness, n.f [from copious.] 

i. Plenty ; abundance ; great quantity r 
exuberance. 

2. DilFufton ; exuberance of ftyle. 

The Roman orator>cndcavoured to imitate the 
eopioufnefs of Homer, and the Latin poet made it 
h*s bufinefs to reach the concifenefs of Demof. 

, rr Dryden. 

Co risT. n.f [from copy.] A copier; a 

tranferiber; an imitator. 

Co PLAND. fl,/ A piece of ground in 

which the land terminates with an acute 
angle. jy t Q 

Co'pped. adj . [from cap.] Rifing to a 
top or head. 

It was broad in its balis, and rofe copped like a 
fugar-foaf. # Wifeman's Surgery. 

A galeated efehmus being copped and fomewhit 

r ? ,C< „ . Woodward.' 

Co p pel. n.f [This word is varioufl# 
fpelt; as copel, cupel, tuple, and cupples 
but I cannot find its etymology.] An 
inflrumenc ufed in chymiftry, in the 
form of a dilh, made of alhes, well 
wafhed, to cleanfe them from all their 
fait; or of bones thoroughly calcined. 

Its ufe is to try and purify gold and fij- 
ver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and expofing it in the 
coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then 
be carried off in drofs, which is called 
the litharge of gold and (ilver. The 

CaU the C °M el a teft - Harris. 

CO PPER »./ \koper, Dutch; cuprum, 

Latin.] One of the fix primitive metals. 

Coppery the moft duftilc and malleable metaL 
after gold and fiver. Of a mixture of copper and 
lapis calaminaris ia formed ferafs; acompofition of 
copper and tin makes bcll-metal 5 and copper and 
brals, melted in equal quantities, produces what th« 
rrcnch call bronze, ufed for figures and ftatues. 

t > _.. . . » , . Chambers. 

Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lichter 

thin hlver, lead, and gold. Hill on Fo/JlU. 

T w< > vellcla of line copper, precious as gold. 

. Bzru, viix. *7. 

Co PPER. n.f A vcflel made of copper : 

commonly ufed for a boiler larger than 
a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half, then 
^ they poured . t into earthen veflels. Bac. No). Hi/}. 

Coppe R-NOSE, n.f {copper and nof e A A 

red nofe. J 
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fU having odour enough, and the other higher, 
la too flaming a pr>Ut for a good complexion : 1 
had <i lieve Helen's golden tongue had commended 
Troilas for a eofper-ncfe* Sbakejpeart. 

Gotta rofacca arifcfo in little hard tubercles, af- 
fWfcng the face all over with great itching, which, 
being Scratched, looks red, and rifes in great welks, 
rendering tho viCaga fiery; and make* tetter-nef **, 
as we generally exprefi them* Wjfrman. 

Copper-plate. n*f* A plate on which 
pidurcs are engraven for the neater im- 
preffion, diftingoilhed from a wooden 
cut. 

Coppbr-work. n.f* [copper and work.] 
A place vvherc copper is worked or ma¬ 
il ufa&ured. 

This is like thoft wrought at copper-works* 

Woodward. 

Co'pfiRA*. tuf [ kopptroc/e, Dut. ccupe- 
rcufe, Fr. fuppofed to be found in copper 
mines only.] A name given to three 
forte of vitriol $ the green, the bluilh 
green, and the white, which are pro¬ 
duced in the mines of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and other countries. But what is 
commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of 
ilones found ,on the fea-fhore in Eflex, 
Hampshire, and fo weftward, ordinarily 
called gold (tones from their colour. 
They abound with iron, and arc expofed 
to the weather in beds above ground, 
and receive the rains and dews, which 
in time breaks and diflolves the (tones: 
the liquor that runs off is pumped into 
boilers, in which is firft put old iron, 
which, in boiling, diflolves. This fac¬ 
titious copperas, in many re(pe&s, agrees 
with the native green vitriol. 

Chambers . Hill. 
It may be questioned, whether, in thii opera¬ 
tion, the iron or copperas be rranfmirted, from the 
cognation of copperas with copper, and the iron 
remaining after converfion. Bmvn. 

Coppersmith. j uf [copper and fmith*] 
One that manufactures copper* 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is. 

Was a mad c*pperjmstb of Elis ; 

Up at his forge by morning peep. Swift - 

Co # pp br worm. is. J. [teredo, Latin.] 

f . A little worm in (hips. 

a. A worm that fretteth garments. J 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. 1 

Ainfworth. 

CoPpiry. adj. [from copper.'] Contain¬ 
ing copper ; made of copper. 

Some fprings of Hungary, nighty impregnated 
with vitriolick fata, diflolve the body of iron put 
into foe fpring, and depofita, in lieu of the irony 
panic lea carried off, cspperj particles brought with 
the water out of the neighbouring copper-mines. 

Woodward on Fojfds. 

COT PICE. n.f. [coupeaux, Fr. from cou- 
per , to cut or lop. It is often written 
cop ft. ] Low woods cut at dated times 
for fuel; a place over-run with brulh- 
wood. 

A land, each dde whereof was bounded both 
with high timber trees, and copfes of far more 
humble growt h . Sidney* 

Upon the edge of yonder coppice , 

A flood, where you may have the faireft Ihoot. 

Sbakcfpeare* 

In nppice woods, If you leave ftaddles too thick, 
they run to buflies and briars, and have little clean 
underwood* Mean 


grofs parts feparated by 


The willows, and the hasel ctpfei green # 

Shall now no more be leen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their (oft lays* 

Miltcn* 

Kaife trees in your feminanes and nurferies, and 
you may tranfplant them for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges. Mortimer's HuJbandrj . 

The rate nf coppice lands will fall upon the 
difeovery of coil-mines. Locke. 

CoPp lb-dust, n.f [probably For coppcl, 
or cupelduftA Powder ufed in purifying 
metals, or the 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of 
fteel x or topple-dup, by pouncing into the quick¬ 
silver. Bacon. 

Copplb-stones are lumps and fragments 
of ftoue or marble, broke from the ad¬ 
jacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the ad ion 
of the water. Woodward. 

CoPfled. adj* [from cop.'] Rifing in a 
conick form ; rifing to a point. 

There Is Come difference in thii fhape, fomc 
being flatter on the top, others more toppled* 

Woodward on Fcffili. 

Copse, n.f* [abbreviated from coppice .] 
Short wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel; a place overgrown with fnort wood. 

The eaft quarters of the (hire are not deftitutc 
of copfe woods. Ce rtw's Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn'd. 
Confounded lie, to the farqe a fries turn'd. Waller. 

But in what quarter of die copfe it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. 

Dry den's Fables. 

To Copse. *v. a* [from the noun.] To 
preferve underwoods. 

The negted of copfing wood cut down, hath been 
of very evil confequcnce. 

Swift's Addrtjs to Parliament* 

CO*PULA, n.f* [Latin.] The word which 
unites the fubjed and predicate of a pro- 
pofition; as, books are dear . 

The copula is the form of a propofition; St re- 
thead of the mind, affirming or denying. 

Watts's Logick. 

To COWL ATE. *v . a* [copula, Latin.] 
To unite; to conjoin; to link together. 

If the force of cuftom, Ample and feparate, be 
great, the force of cuftom copulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon* 

To CoPulate. <u* n* To come together 
as different (exes. 

Not only the perfons fo copulating are infc&ed, 
but alfo their children. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Copula'tion. n.f* [fromcopulate*] The 
congrefs or embrace of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, arc 
prohibited as unhoneft. Hooker* 

CoPulative. adj . [copulations, Latin.] 
A term of grammar. 

Copulat ’we proportions arethofe which have more 
fubjeds or predicares conne&ed by affirmative 01 
negative conjunctions: as, riches and honours are 
temptations to pride 5 Car far conquered tbe Gauls 
• and the Britons ; neither gold nor jewels will pur- 
chafe immortality. Watts's Logick. 

COTY: n.f [copie, Fr. copia, low Latin; 
quod cuipiam fa&a eft copia exferibendi* 
Junins inclines, after his manner, to 
derive it from kotO*, labour; becaufe, 
fays he, to copy another’s writing is very 
painful and laborious.] 

1. A tranfeript from the archetype or ori¬ 
ginal. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From yo* fair mind new opus wrjte, Waller. 
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I havs not foe vanity to think my copy equal tv 
the original. Denham • 

He ftept forth, not only the copy of God's hands, 
but alfo foe copy of his perfections, a kind of image 
or reprefenution of foe Duty in fmaii. 

South's Sermons* 

The Romans having lent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for copies of the heft laws, 
chofc ten legillators to put them into form. Swift* 

2* An individual book; one of many books; 

as, a good, or fair copy* 

The very having of foe books of God was a 
matter of no fin all charge, as they could not be had 
otherwife than itr written copies. Hooker • 

3. The autograph; the original; the ar¬ 
chetype ; that from which any thing 
copied. 

It was foe copy of our conference; 

In bed he llept not, for my urging it; 

At board be fed not, for my urging it* 

Sbakefpeare s Comedy of Errmrtm 
Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all foe 
letters in foe vulgar alphabet. 

Holder's Elements of Speech* 
The firft of them X have forgotten, and cannot 
eafily retrieve, becaufe foe copy is at foe prefa. 

Drjdee* 

4. An infirument by which any convey¬ 
ance is made in law. 

Thou know'ft that Banquo and his Flcance livesg 
But in them nature's copy *« not eternal. 

Shakefpearps Macbeth • 

5. A piflure drawn from auother pi&ure. 

Copy-book, n* f* [copy and book*] A 

book in which copies are written for 
learners to imitate. 

Copy-hold. n.f* [copy and bold.] A 
tennre, for which the tenant hath no¬ 
thing to lhew but the copy of the rolls- 
made by the fie ward of his lord’s court: 
for the fieward, as he enrolls other 
things done in the lord’s court, fo he 
regitiers fuch tenants as are admitted in 
the court, to any parcel of land or tene¬ 
ment belonging to the manor; and the 
tranfeript of this is called the court roll, 
the copy of which the tenant takes from 
him, and keeps as his only evidence. 
This is called a bafe tenure, becaufe it 
holds at the will of the lord; yet not 
(imply, but according to tbe cuftom of 
the manor: fo that if a copy-holder break 
not the cuflom of the manor, and there¬ 
by forfeit his tenure, he cannot be tnrned 
out at the lord’s pleafure. Thefe cuftom* 
of manors vary, in one point or other, 
almofl in every manor. Some copy-holds 
are finable, and fome certain: that 
which is finable, the lord rates at what 
fine or income he pleafes, when the 
tenant is admitted into it; that which 
is certain, is a kind of inheritance, and 
called in many places cuftomary; be¬ 
caufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying tbe 
cuftomary fine, as two (hillings for an 
acre, or fo, cannot be denied his ad~ 
million. Some copy-holders have, by 
cuftom, the wood growing upon their 
own land, which by law they could not 
have. Some hold by the verge in an¬ 
cient demefne; and though they hold 
by copy, yet are they, in account, a 
kind of freeholder; for, if fuch a one 
commit felony, the king hath annum , 

iim* 





COR 

diem, and <vaftum, as in cafe of freehold. 
Some others hold by common tenure. 
Called mere copy-bold; and, they com¬ 
mitting felony their land efcheats to 
the lord of the- manor. Cowell* 

If a cuftonnry tenant d*e, the widow (hall have 
what she Jaw calls her free bench in all his cope- 

Md land8 * stJdifL 

Copy-holder, n.f [from copyhold i] One 
that is poffefled of land in copyhold. 

To Co py. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To tranferibe; to write after an ori- 

. ginal : it has fometimes out , a kind of 
pleonafm. 

He who hurts a barrolefj neighbour's peace, 
Who loves a lye, lame flaader helps about, f 
W ho writes a libel, or who copies our. Popes Ep ijh 

2* To imitate j to propofe to imitation j 
to endeavour to refemble. 

"■ He that borrows other men's experience. With 
thbdefign of copying it one, poffcfles hirofelf of one 
of the ereateft advantages. Decay of Put V. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame j 
To copy out their great forefathers fame. 

Dryden's King Anbuk. 
To copy her few nymphs afpir'd. 

Her virtue* fewer fwains admir’d. Swift. 

To CO'PY. *v. tt. - 

i. To do any thing in imitation of fome- 
thing elfe. 

Some imagine, that whatfoerer they find in the 
pidure of a mafter, who has acquired reputation, 
muft of neccffity be excellent; and never fail, 
when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
good things. # Dryden's Dufrefncj. 

"*• It has fometimes from before the thing 
imitated. * 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no 
privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his pifhire will Wok better. Dry Jets* 

3- Sometimes after* 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden m 
particular, ftero very often to have copied after it in 
their dramatick writings, and in their poems upon 
love. ^ Addifon's Spectator. 

'To C-oqjte T. *v. a . [fronr the noun.] 
To entertain with compliments and amo¬ 
rous tattle; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tendernefs. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking on to fee how the gamefiers play, and I 
raiLng at you both. Swift. 

To Coque t . *v. n. To a£i the lover ; to 
entice by blandifhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coquetting t’ other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight. 

Co quetry. tt.f [coquettrie, French.] 
AfFe&ation of amorous advauces 5 defire 
of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charm¬ 
ing women, who had all the wit and beauty one 
cotild defire in female companions, without a dafh 
of coquetry , that from time to time gave me a great 
many agreeable torments. Addifcds Spectator. 

COQUE'TTE. tt. f [ coquette , Fr. from 
coqnprt , a prattler.] A gay, airy girl; 

* g* r l w ho endeavours to attraft notice. 

r i he light coquettes in fylphs aloft repair. 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. 

A coquette and a tinder-box are fparkied. 

A> butt not and Pope. 

Coracle, n.f. \cwrwgle, Welfh, pro¬ 
bably from corium, leather, Lat.l A 
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Swift. 


Pope. 


in tv axes oy timers, ma^v 
drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a 
frame of wicker work. 


COTIAL. n.f. [corallium , Latin.] 

1. Red coral is a plant of as great hardnefs 
find ftony nature, while growing in the 
water, it has after long expofure to 
the air. The vulgar opinion, that coral 
is fbft while in the foa, proceeds from 
a fbft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous 
matter, covering it while it is growing, 
and which is taken off before it is packed 
up for ufe. The whole coral plant grow$ 
to a foot or more in height, and is va* 
rioufly ramified. It is thidqeft at the 
flem, and its branches grow gradually 
finaller. It grows, to fiones, without a 
root, or without any way penetrating 
them; but as it is found to grow, and 
take in its nourifhment, in the manner 
of plants, and to produce flowers and 
feeds, or at lead a matter analogous to 
feeds, it properly belongs to the vege*. 
table kingdom. Hill's Mai. Med. 

In the feft, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, much 
coral is found. Jr is a fubmarme plant; It hath up 
«a.ves j it bradchetfi only when k is under watte. 
It is fofr, and,green of colour , but being brought 
Into the ah, it becometh hard and fhining red, % 

we J~e* # Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

1 a is gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, earned a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into the fea, with exprefs qrders to take notice 
whether it were hard or foft in the place where It 
groweth.. Brown's Vulgar Erromru 

^ bears the crackling found of coral woods. 
And fees the fecret fource of fubterranean floods, 

Dryden S Virgtf. 

. A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of alabafter white. 

And crimfon coral , for the queen of night. 

Who takes in Sylvan (ports her chafie delight.. 

Or where *s the fenle, direct or moral, 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral f priof. 

2. The piece of coral which children have 
about^ their necks, imagined to affiit 
them in breeding teeth.* 

^ er infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells fhe gingled, and the whiftle blew. pope. 

Co R a L-T r e e. n. f. [corallodendrott , Lat.] 

It is a native of America, and produce^ verv 
beautiful Xcariet flowers 5 but never any feeds }n 
the European gardens. Miller. 

Co RALLiNB. a dp. [corallinus, Lat.] Con- 
fifling of coral; approaching to coral. 

. At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up 
inm itfelf terreftria! matter of all kinds, and in 
particular the coralline matter, letting it fall again, 
as it becomes calm. Woe invard. 

Co ralline. n.f [from the adjeffive.] 

Coralline it a Tea plant ufed in medicine; but 
much mfenor to the coral in hardnefs, fometimes 
green lift, fometimes yellow! fh, often reddifh. a n d 
frequently white. qjfy 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fond, or rather 
^ coralline, that lies under the owfe. Mortim. Ihjb. 

CO RALLOtD. ? tidj. [xo^afcXoiAjs-] R c . 

Co r alloidal. j fembling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indu¬ 
rate under water, without approachment of air, we 

nave experiment in coralline, with many coralloidal 
concretions. Brcnup. 

Tljepentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, thic 
are comppfed of pj-ites fet lengthways of the body, 
and palling from the furface to the axis of it. 

Woodward on FcJJUs. 

Cora'nt. n. f. [courant, French.] A lofty 
fprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a corant well than a 
fo In conversion, even, «afy, and agreeable, more 
, than points of wit. Temple. 
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I would as icon believe a widow in great grief 
for ber huffeand, bee a ufe I faw her daqpe a corant 
about his coffin. Wt/JJb. 

Cq'rban. n.f [nip.] An alms-bafket; 
a receptacle of charity; a gift; aivalm*. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to dujy by 
their corban of religion. King Charles • 

Ccrban (lands for an offering or gift made to God, 
or his temple.. The Jews fometimes fwore b year ban, 
or the.gifts offered unto God. If a man made all 
his fortune ccrban, or devoted it to God, he was for¬ 
bidden to ufe it. If all that he was to give hia 
kife, -or bis father and mother, was declared urban, 
be was no longer permitted to allow them neceflary 
fubflilence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud 
their creditor*, by confecrating their debt to God. 
Our Saviour reproaches the Jews, in the Gofjfel, 
with theft uncharitable and irreligious vowfc. By 
this word fuch perfons were likewife meant, as ip- 
voted themfelvcs to the fervice of God and his 
temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treafury of tho 
temple, where the offerings, which were made in 
money, were deposited. Calmer, 

Cor be. adj. [course, French.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is* 

So thy cor be (boulder it leans amifs. 

Spenfer's PafiqraU • 

Co'rbeils. tt. f Little bafleets ufed in 
fortification, filled with earth, and fet 
upon the parapet, to Ihelter the men in 
firing upon the befiegers. 

Co'r bel. n. f [In architediure.] The 
reprefentation of a bafket, fometimea 

placed on the head® of the caryatides. 
Co'rbel. > r 
co'rbil. f n y- 

1. A (hort piece of timber flicking out 
fix or eight inches from a wall, fome¬ 
times placed for ftrength under the femi- 
girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for 

figures or fiatues. Chambers, 

CORD, n.f [cere, Welfh ; chorda, Latin: 
cerrde, Fr.] 

1. A rope; a firing compofed of fevergl 
flrands or twills. 

She let th e m down by a cord through the wln- 

dow - b JoJ. if. 5, 

Form'd of the fineft complicated thread, 

Thefe numVouf cords arc thro’ the body fpread. 

# ^ Blackmore, 

2. The cords extended in Jetting up tents, 
fornifh feveral metaphors in fcripture. 

Thiiie eyes fhall feejerufalem a quiet babiia- 
tion, k tabernacle that fhall not be taken down 1 
none of the flakes thereof fhall ever be removed, 
neither (hall any of the cords thereof be broken. 

IJaiab, xxxiii. ao. 

3. A quantity of wood for Fuel, fuppofed 
to be mcafured with a cord ; a pile eight 
feet long, four high, and four broad. 

Co R d • m a r e r. n.f [cord and makel\ One 
whole trade is to make ropes 5 a rope- 
maker. 

Cor d-wood. n.f [rdn/and wood.] Wood 

piled up for fuel, to be fold by the cord. 

To Cord. a. [from the noun.] To bind 

with ropes; to fallen with cords; to clofc 
by a bandage. 

Co rdage. tt. f [from cord. J A quantity 
of cords; the ropes of a fhip. 

Our cordage from her (lore, and cables, fhould 
fie made. 

Of any in that kind mod fit for marine trade. 

. . Drayton. 

They fattened their (hips, and rid at anchor 
with cablet of Iran chains, having neither canvat 
nor cordage. Raleigh. 
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Critu fumjft.eJ a fort of rufli called fpartum, 
xfctul for cordage and other parts of (hipping. 

Arbutlmot orj Coins. 

Co'n&ao. mdj. [from cord.] Made of 
ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder. 

To climb cdeftiabSiivia's chamber window. Sbak. 

Cordili'er. n.f. A Francifcan friar: 
fo named from the cord which ferves him 
for a cindlure. 

And who to aflili bur a grave cordefitr. Prior. 

CC/RDIAL. n. f. [from tor, the hearty 
Latin.} 1 

1. A medicine that increafes the force of 
the heart* or quickens the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes itrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, ii not always what 
increifeth the force of the heart; for* by in* 
creeling that* the animal may be weakened* as in 
Inflammatory difeafes. Whatever incrcalcth the 
littoral or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluidi and raufetes, iaa cordials thclc are fuch 
fubftaacet as bring the ferum of the blood into the 
propereA condition tar circulation and nutrition.; 

- as broths made of animal fiibAances, milk, ripje 
fruits, and whatever is cpdued with a whhlcfome 
but not pungent tafte. Arbvtbnoton Aliments. 

3*. Any thing that comforts* gladdens, and 
exhilarates* 

Then with feme cordials leek for to appeafe^ 
The inward languor of my wounded heart. 

And then my body (hall have fliordy eafe; 

Cut fuch IWeet cordials pafs phyficians art. Sfcnfcr. 
Cordials of pity give me now, .1 

For I too weak for purges grow* Cowley, 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the -croyvp^ 
The fcarjet honour of your peaceful gown. 

Are the mofl pleafing objetts I can find. 

Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 

Drydc f. 

Co v rdial. adj. i 

L Reviving ; invigorating ; refiorative. 

Jt is a thing 1 make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial, Sbakefpeard s Cynbelint. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infuftd 
Ibmetimes purgatives. fFifemaris Surgery. 

2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart; without hypocrify. 

Do&rines arc infufed among chriftians, which 
sue apt to obflrutt or intercept the eta dial fuper- 
Arutting of Chrilfian life of renovation, where the 
foundation is duly laid. Hammond, 

He r with looks of cordial love. 

Hang-over her enamour'd. Milton . 

CordiaTity. n.f [from cordial.} 

1, Relation to the heart. 

That the antients had any fuch relpetts of cor¬ 
diality, or reference unto the heart, will much be 

doubted* Brown* 

2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 
Co'a d i a l l y. adv. [from cordial .] Sin¬ 
cerely ; heartily; without hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin hat made 
any dottrine or propofition wholly unfuitable to the 
heart, no argument, or demonftration, no nor 
miracle whatfoever, Hull be able to bring the heart 
condiaHy to clofe with, and receive it. South's Serm. 

Co'rdiner. n.f [cordonnitr, French.] A 
fhoemaker. It is fo ufed in divers Ha- 
tntes. 

CCyRDONm n.f. [ Fr.] In fortification, a 
row of Hones jutting out before the ram¬ 
part and the baiis of the parapet. 

Chambers. 

CO'RDWAIN. n. / [Cordovan leather, 
from Cordova in Spain.} Spanifh lea¬ 
ther. 

Her ftraight legs mo ft bravely were embay’d 
In golden bulkins of cofily cordjoain, Fairy <%uetn. 

IQ 


CORDWA'iKtR. *./ [uncertain whether 
&om Cordovan , Spanifh leather, or from 
ford, of which fhoes were formerly made, 
and are now ufed in the Spanifh Wed 
Indies. Treawux.] A fhoemaker. 

CORE. n,f. [caur, French; cor, Latin.] 

1. The heart. 

Give me Rhat man 

That is not pafiian’s Have, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s corn ay, in my heart of heart. 

Shalefpearcs Hamlet, 

2. The inner part of any thing. 1 

In the dr# Jof the liquate (he tailed a tower of a 
furlong h'Rh* Raleigh's Hiflcry of ibt World, 

Pig out chp (gee* below the furface. 

Mortimer*t llufband y. 

They wafteful eat. 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core, 

Tbemfon. 

3. The innenpart of a fruit which contains 

the kernel^. .:il ( . - , 2 , . # 

It ii repprted that trees, watercJ perpetually 
with wgrm water, will make a fruit with litt.e qr 
no core or (lone. Bacon. 

4. The. matter contained in a boil or fore. 

JLaunce the fore. 

Anil cut the h^ad; for, till the Cere be found. 

The fccret vice is- fed, and gathers ground. 

Dry den's VtrgH, 

5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or col- 
leQion. [from corps, French, pronounced 

' core.] 

He was more doubtful of the railing of forces 

, to refill tl\c rebels, than of the refinance itfelf; for 
that lie was in a core of people whofc affettions he 

- fu (petted. , Bacon's Henry VII. 

Cor i a'ceoi/s. adj. [coriaceus, Latin.] 

1. Confifling of leather. 

2*. Of a fubfiance refembling leather. 

A flronger projettile motion of the blood mdfi 
occafioo greater lecretions and lofs of liquid parts, 
and from thence perhaps fpiflitude and coriaceous 
concretions. Arbutbnot on Ahmniu 

Coria'nder. n. f [coriandrum, Latin 
A plant. I 

The fpccic4 are, i. Greater Coriander, a. Smaller 
tefticulated coriander. The firll is cultivated for 
the feeds, which arc ufed in medicine: the fecond 
fort is feldom found. Mill t. 

Ifracl called the name thereof manna $ and '»t 
was, like coriander feed, white. Exodus, xiil. 31. 

CO'RINTH. n. f [from the city of that 
name in Greece.] A fmall fruit, com¬ 
monly Called currant . 

Now will the corintbs, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts. Philip'. 

The chief riches of Zant confifi in corintbs, 
which the inhabitants have in great quantities. 

Broome. 

Cori'nthiah Order, is generally rec¬ 
koned the fourth, but by Come the fifth, 
of the five orders of archite&ure; and 
is the moH noble, rich, and delicate of 
them r 11 . Vitruvius aferibes it to Cal¬ 
limachus, a Corinthian feulptor, who is 
faid to have taken the hint by palling by 
the tomb of a young lady, over which a 
ba(ket with fome of her playthings had 
been placed by her nurfe, and covered 
with a tile; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it 
iprung up, the branches encompafled 
the bafket; but arriving at the tile, 
l?ent downwards under the corners of it, 
forming r kind of volute. Hence Cal¬ 
limachus imitated the baiket by the vafe 
of his capital, the tile in the abacus, and 
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the leaves in the volute. Villalpandui 
imagines the Corinthian capital to have 
taken its original from an order in the 
temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were 
thofe of the palm-tree. The capital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves, be¬ 
tween which little ftalks arife, of which 
the fixtecn volutes are formed, which 
fupport the abacus. Harris . 

Behind thefe figures sre large columns of the 
Corinthian order, adorned with fruit and flSwcrs. 

Dry den. 

CORK, n.f. [port ex, Lat. kofek, Dutch. 

Hie dies, anno redetir.te, fcjlvs 
Corticettl afiriQum (ice dimovelit 

fumum bio ere infiituta 

Conjulf Tull®. Hor.] 

1. A glandiferous tree, in all refpefls like 
the ilex, excepting the bark, which, in 
the cork tree, is thick, fpongv. And foft. 

MULr. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenean hills, and 
in fevcral parts of Italy* and the nqitp of New 
England. Mortimer. 

2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for Hop¬ 
ples, or burnt into SpaniDi black. It is 
taken off without injury to the tree. 

3. A piece of cork cut for the Hopple of 
a bottle or barrel. 

I pr’ythre take the cork oat of thy mouth, that 
I may drink thy tidings. Shakefp. Aiyom like ir. 

Bo fi re, nay very lure, thy cork be good j 
Then futute Jget Jbeil Qt* Peggy tell, 

That nymph that brew’d and bottled ate fo well. 

King. 

Hor flop, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay. Pc]*. 

Cor king-pin. n.J. A pin of the largeft 

fize. 

When you put a clean pillow-cafe on yoor lady’s 
pillow, be furc to fallen it well with three corking- 
pins, that it may not fall off in the night. 

Swift's Direflhns to the Chambermaid. 

Co'ricy. adj . [from cork.] Confining of 
cork; relcmbling cork. 

Bind f-ft Ilia corky arms. Sbalufp. King Lear. 

Co'rmorant. n.f. [cormorant, Hr. from 
corvus marinus, Latin.] 

1. A bird that preys upon fifh. It is 
nearly of the bignefs of a capon, with 
r wry bill and bro&d feet, black on his 
body, but greenifh about his wings. He 
is eminently greedy and rapacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs; 

When, fpite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which (hall 'bate his feytbe’s keen 
edge. Sbakefpea'e. 

Thofe called birds of prey, ms the eagle, hawk, 
putteck, and cormorant. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton's Paradije L ft. 

Not far from thence Is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the filhing cormorant. Dryd. Fab. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. n. f. [copn. Sax. horn. Germ. Tt 
is found in all the Teutonick dialcfb ; 
as, in an old Runick rhyme* 

Hnguler kaldajlur coma. 

Hail is the coldefi grain.] 

1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods ; fuch as are made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fail into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone. John, xii. 25. 

The people cry you mock'd them j and, of lace. 
When com was given them gratis* you repin'd. . 

Sbake/ptare. 

z. Grain 
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2. Grain yet unreaped, {landing in the 
field upon its ftalk. 

All the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn*, Sbakefpeare'$ King Lear* 
Landing his men, he burnt the corn all there¬ 
abouts, which was now almoft ripe. 

KnoUes's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Still a murmur runs 
Along the foft inclining fields of corn. 

Tbomfon's Autumn. 

. Grain in the ear, yet unthrelhed. 

Thou /halt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like ai a /hock of com cometh in hit frafon. 

fob, v. 26. 

. Au excrefcence on the feet, hard and 
painful; probably fo called from its 
form, though by fome fuppofed to be 
denominated, from its corneous or horny 
fubftance. 

Ladles, that have your feet 
Unplagn’d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Tha man that makes his toe 
1 What he hu heart /hould make. 

Shall of a com cry woe. 

And turn his Deep ro wake. Sb. King Lear* 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do ec 
grieve either towards rain or towards froft. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
The hardeft part of the corn is ufually in the 
middle, thnifting itfelf in a nail j whence it has 
the Latin appellation of davit, Wifentan. 

He fir ft that ufeful fecret did explain. 

That pricking corns foretold the gath'ring tain. 

Cay’s Pa florals. 

It looks as there were regular accumulations 
and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 
fome people as cams. Arbmbnot. 

Thus Lamb, renown*d for cutting corns, 

An offer'd fee from Raddiff fcorns. Swift. 

Tfi Corn. nr. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fait; to fprinkle with fait. The 
word is fo ufed, as Skinner obfexves, by 
the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n.f. A field where com is 

growing. 

It was a lover and hit laft. 

That o’er the green corn-field did paf«. 

Si-akejt care's A yon tike it. 
You may foon enjoy the gallant CghTs of armies, 
encampments, and ftandards Waving over your bro¬ 
ther’s cornfields. Pope. 

Corn-flag. n.f. [com and I flag.] A plant- 
Miller enumerates eleven fpecies of 
this plant, fome with red flowers, and 
fome with white. 

Corn-floor, n.f. The floor where corn 

is flored. 

Thou haft loved a reward upon to cry com-floor, 

Hof. ix. 1. 

Corn-flower, n . f. [from com and 
JUnuer.] 

There be certain cem-f ewers , which come fel- 
dom or never in other places, unlefs they be fet, 
but only amongft corn ; as the blue-bottle, a kind 
of yellow maiygold, wild poppy, and furmitory. 

B jeon’s Natural Hiflory. 
Corn-flowers are of many forts: fome of them 
/lower in June and July, and others in Augull. 
The feeds /hould be town in March s they require 
a good foil. Mortimer. 

Corn-land. ir. f. £corn and land.] Land 
appropriated to the p/odu&ion of grain. 

Failures and meadows are of fuch advantage re 
hu/handry, that many prefer them to corn-lands. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Corn-master, n. f. [com and mafter .] 
One that cultivates corn for fale. Not 
in tife. 


I knew a nobleman in England, that had the 
greateft audits of any man in my time; a great 
grafier, a great /heep-mafter, a great timber-man, 
a great collier, a great corn-trafler, and a great 
lead man. Bacon. 

Corn-marigold, n.f. [from corn and 

marigold. ] A flower. 

Corn-mill. n.f. [corn and mill .] A 
mill to grind corn into meal. 

Save the more laborious -work of beating of 
hemp, by making the axle-tree of the corn-mills 
longer than ordinary, and placing pins in it toraife 
large hammers. Mortimer. 

Corn-pi pe. n.f. [from corn and pipe. ] 
A pipe made by flitting the joint of a 
green ftalk erf corn. 

Now the /brill *<w n-pipes, echoing loud to arms, * 
To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarms. 

Ticktl. 

Corn-rocket, n.f. [from corn and 
rocket. ] A plant. 

Corn-rose. n.f. A fpecies of poppy. 
Corn-sal lad. n. ft [from corn an tifal- 
lad.] f 

Corn-faHad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a 
■fillet of them/elves. Mortimer's Hu flan dry. 

Co'rnaoe. it. f [from corne, Fr. cornu, 
Latin.] A tenure which obliges the 
landholder to give notice of an invafion 
by blowing a horn. 

Co'a kchandler. n.f. [corn and chand¬ 
ler.] One that retails corn. 

Co'rn cutter, n.f. [from com and or/.] 
A man whofe profeflion is to extirpate 
corns from the foot. 

1 he nail was not loofe, nor did feera to prefs 
into the fle/h ; for there had been a corncutter, who 
had cleared it. Wifeman. 

I have-known a corncutter, who, with a right 
education, would have been an excellent ph\fician. 

Spectator. 

1 n.f. [comuj> Lat. ] 
CORNE LIAN-TREE. j J L J 

The cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly 

called the conuf or cornelian cherry, as well from 

the name of the tree, as the cornelian ftone, the 

colour whereof it fomewhat represents. The wood 

is very durable, and ufeful for wheel-work. 

Mortimer. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a Cornelian-tree 9 or an 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of har/h 
and binding juice, and fet them near a vine or fig- 
tree, and fee whether the grapes or figs will not be 
the (weeter. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A huotrefs iCuing from the wood. 

Reclining on her cornel fpear Ihp ftood. Dry den. 

Mean time the goddeft, in difdain, beftowa 
The maft and acoru, brutal food 1 and ft rows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaft around. 

Pope's Odyjfey. 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fedj 
Cornels and bramble-betries gave die reft, ^ 

And falling acorns fursi/h'd out a feift. 

Dry den's Ovid. 

Cornelian stone. See Carnelian, 
CO'RNEMUSE. n.f. [French.] A kind 
of ruftick flute. 


each other, if drawn beyond the point 
where they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

There’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my Con¬ 
ference, 

Dcferves a comer. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIIL 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe top, 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide hou/e. 

Proverbs, xxv. 24. 
I am perfuaded that none of the/e things are 
hidden from him ; for this thing was not done In 
a corner• AHs, xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, 
have been abfolutely reduced under his immediate 
fubjt&ion. Davies. 

Thofc vices, that lurk in the fecret comers of 
the foul. ^ Addifln. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit:: 
thus every corner is the whole or every 
part. 

Mi^ht I but through my- prifon, once a day. 
Behold this maid, all corners elfe o* th' earth 
Let liberty make ufe of. Sbakefpeare'* Temp eft. 

I turn'd, and tried each corner of my bed. 

To find if fleep were there j but Zlcep vfras loft. 

Dryden • 

Corner-stone, n.f. [corner and ftone.] 
The Hone that unites the two walls ar 
the comer; the principal ftone. 

See you yond’ coin o' th’ capital, yond* corner- 
float f Sbakefpeare, 

A mafon was fitting a comer-ftone. 

Denver s Socal Eorefl. 

Cornbr-tbeth of a Horfe, are the fore 
teeth between the middling teeth and 
the tufhes; two above and two below, 
on each fide of the jaw, which ftioot 
when the horfe is four years and a half 

old. Earner 1 * DUI. 

Co'rnerwise. ad*v. [corner and nvijeff 
Diagonally; with the corner in front. 

Co'r net. n.f [comette, French. ] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the 

mouth: ufed anciently in war, probably 
in the cavalry. » 

If rad played before the Lord on pfalteries, and 
on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Sam. vl. 5, 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible' 
breath j as trumpets, cornets , and hunters horns. 

Bacon s Natural Hiflory.. 
Comets and trumpets cannot reach hia ear j 
Under an a&or’s nofe, he *s never near. 

Dryden s Juvenal, - 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps 
as many as had a cornet belonging to- 
them. This fenfe is now difufea. 

The/e noblemen were appointed, with fome 
comets of horfe and bands of foot, to put them- 
felves beyond the hill where the rebels were en¬ 
camped. Bacon. • 

Seventy great horfe* Jay dead in tha field, and ‘ 
one cornet was taken. Hayward. 

They difeerned a body of five comets of horfe 
very full, /landing in very good order to receive 
them. Clarendon. 

The officer that bears the - ftandard of a 


Horny; 


Co'rn eous. adj. [corneus 9 Lat.] 
of a fubftance reftmbling horn* 

Such as have corneous or homy eyes, as lobfters, 
and cruftaccous animals, are generally diur.fighted. 

Brown. 

T he various fubmarine /hrub* are of a corners 
or ligneous coiifticution, confifting chiefly of a 
fibrous matter# Woodward. 

GC/RNER. n.f [cornel, Weiib ; cornier, 
French. ] 

1. An angle; ft place inclofed by two 
wails or lines,, which would iuUrfcft 


3- 

troop# 

4# Co r ne t of a Horfe, is thcloweft part of 
his paftern, that runs round the coffin, 
and is dillinguiftied by the hair that 
joins and covers the upper part of the 
hoof. Farrier*s Dift. 

5. Afcarf anciently worn by dolors. Di£l. 

6. A head drefs. DiSl. 

7. Cornet of Paper , is delcribed by 
Skinner to be a cap of paper, made by 
retailers for fmall wares. 

Go'rnettiju 

* 
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f real was .the rabble of tmmpetten, to nutters, 
>cher muficians, that even Cl; 


ring from the muzz 


Co'r witter. n* /. [fro 

blower of the cornet. 

60 w 

and other muficians, that even Claudius himlclf 
m ght have heard them. HaknviiJ on Providence* 

: Co'rnic«. n.fr [ cornicle * French.] The 
highell projeflion of a wall or column. 

The comic* of (ke Pa.ti) Farce fie, which 
nukes fo beautiful an eftett below, when viewed 
more nearly* will be found not to have iti juft 
meafures. Dry den's Dnfrtfnoy . 

The walla were mafly brafs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd* in colours of the Iky. 

Pipe's Odyffey . 

Cornice Ring. [In gnnnery.] The next 

:Te backwards. 

Chambers. 

Co'rnicle. ir.yi [from cornu, Latin.] A 
little horn. 

Tl.ere will be found* on either fide* two black 
fit amenta* or membranous firings* which extend 
unco the long and Ihorter amide, upon protrufion. 

Brown's Vnlgar Errours. 

Corni^cu t ate,- adj. [from cornu, Lat.] 

A term in botany. 

Comknleuo plants are fuch m produce many dlf- 
tinfl and horned pods * and comkntnu flowers are 
fuch hollow flowers as have on their upper part a 
kind of fpnr* or little horn. Chambers* 

Corni'pick. adj* [from cornu and facie , 
Latin.] Produflive of horns ; making 
horns. DtB. 

CorkTcerous. adj. [, cormgcr , Latin.] 
Horned; having horns. 

Nature* in other cormgerout animals* hath placed 
the horns higher* and reclining; as in bucks. 

Brown's Fairer Errours,' 

CORNUCVPIM* n. f [Lat.] The horn 
of plenty; a horn topped with fruits 
and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. 

9 a C#rnu # te. *v. a . [cornntus, Latin.] 
To bellow horns ; to cuckold, 

■ Cor n v'ted. adj . [ cornutus »Lat.] Grafted 
with horns ; horned; cuckolded. 
C^rnu'to. n.f. [from cor nut us, Latin.] 
A man horned ; a cuckold. 

The peaking comuto, her hulband* dwelling in a 
continual larusn of jealoufy. 

Shnkefp cre's Merry VPhvtl of kVindfor. 

Co'awy. adj . [from cornn, horn* Latin.] 

1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up ftood. the corny reed* 

Embattei'd in her field. Milton's Paradift Loft* 

2. [from cor*.] Producing graiu or corn. 

Tell me why the ant. 

*MiJft fununer** plenty* thinks of winter's want j 
By conftabt journeys careful to prepare 
Her floret; and bringing home the corny ear. Prior . 

3. Containing com. 

They lodge in habitation* not their own* * 

By their high crops and cony giasards known. 

Dry den ,; 

Co'rollary. [icsrollarium , Lat. from 

corolla ; finis coronal opus : corollair, Fr.] 

1. The conclulion; a corollary feems to 
be a conclulion* whether following from 
the premifes neceflarily Or not. * 

Now fince we have confidered the malignity of 
this fin of detraction* it is but a natural corollary, 
that we enforce our vigilance againft it. 

Government of the Tongue* 
At n corollary to this preface* in which 1 have 
done juftice to others* I owe fomewhat to myfelf. 

Dry den t Fables, Preface. 

2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollary. 

Rather than want. Sbak^peare't Tempe$. 

CORO NA. n. f [Latin.] A large flat 

9 fo called becaufe 


member of the cornice 


COR 

it crowns the entablature and the whole 
order. It is called by workmen the 

drip. 1 Chambers. 

In a tornlce the gola or cymatium of the so¬ 
rt na, the coping* the modillions or dentelli, make 
a noble Ihcw by their graceful projections. 

* SpeBator. 

Co row a l. n* f [ corona * Latin.] A 

crown; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. 

Spenfer. 

Co'ron al. adj. Belonging to the top of 
the head. 

A man of about forty-five yean of age came to 
me, with a round tubercle between the fagitul and 
corona! future. tVfeman. 

Co'rowary. adj* [ coronarius * Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown; feated on the top 
of the head like a crown. 

The balililk of older times was proper kind 
of ferpent* not above three palms long, as fome 
account; and differenced from other lerpents by 
advancing his head, and fome white marks* or 
coronary fpots* upon the crown. Brown* 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries; 
which are fancied to encompafs the heart 
in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itielf u moft cer T 
tainly made and nourilhcd by the blood* which ii 
conveyed to it by the cor entry arteries. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Corona'tion .n.f. [:from corona , Latin.] 

1. The aft or folemnity of crowning a 
king. 

Fortune fmiling at her work therein* that a 
fcaffold of execution fhould grow a fcaffold of coro¬ 
nation. Sidney. 

Willingly 1 came to Denmark* 

To fliew my duty in your coronation. 

Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 
A cough* Sir* which I caught with ringing in 
the king's affairs upon his coronation d ay. 

Shabfpcere's Henry IV. 
Now cmprefs fame had publim'd the renown 
Of Sh ——- ’s coronation through the town. 

Dryden's Maefi. 

2. The pomp or aflembly prefent at a co¬ 
ronation. 

In pcnlive thought rccal the fancied feene* 

See coronations rile on ev*ry green. Pope. 

Co'a oner, n.f [from corona* ] An officer 
whofe duty is to enquire, on the part of 
the king, how any violent death was oc- 
cafioned ; for which purpofe a jury is 
impannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit 
o* my unde; for he *s in the third degree of 1 
drink ; he *s drowned. Sbakefpeare , 

Co'ronbt. n.f. [ coronetta, Ital. -the di¬ 
minutive of corona, a crown.] 

1. An infer our crown worn by the nobi¬ 
lity. The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with ftrawberry leaves.; that of a mar- 

r ‘s has leaves with pearls interpofed; 

t of an earl raifes the pearls above 
the leaves; that of a vifcount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a ba¬ 
ron has only four pearls. 

In his livery 

Walk'd crowns and coronets ; realms and iflands 
were 

As plates dropt from his pocket. 

Sbakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
All the reft are counteffes. 

—Their coronett lay fo, Shakefp. Henry VL,I. 

Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt* 
Who ruin'd crowns* would corenm exempt, Drjd, 
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Tern and dukes* and all their fweeplog train* 

And garters* ftars* and coronets appear. PopL 

2. An ornamental head-drds, in poetical 
language. 

The relt was drawn into a coronet of goW, richly 
let with pearl. 

Under a connet his flowing hair. 

In curls* on either cheek play'd. Milton's Par. Lfi. 

Co r por al. tt* f [corrupted from caper al, 
French.] The loweft officer of the in¬ 
fantry* whofe office is to place and re¬ 
move the fentinels. 

The cruel eorp'ral whilper'd in. my ear. 

Five pounds* if rightly tipt* would fet me clear. 

Gay. 

Co% for utofa Ship. An officer that hath 
the charge of fetting the watches and 
fentries* and relieving them ; who fees 
that all the loldiers and faHors keep 
their arms neat and dean* and teaches 
them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him. Harris. 

CO'R P ORAL. adj. [carport!, Fr. corpus , 
Latin.] 

1. Relating to the body; belonging to 
the body. 

To relief of lazars and weak age* 

Of indigent faint fouls paft corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houfcs right well fupplied. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 
Render to me fome corporal fign about her. 

More eviderft than this. -Sbakefpeare's CymbeJine . 

That God hath been otherwife feen, with cor¬ 
poral eyes, exceedeth the fmall proportion of my 
underftanding. Raleigh. 

Beafts enjoy greater ftfnfual pleafures* and feel 
fewer corporal pains 5 and are utter ftranger? to all 
thofe anxious and tormenting thoughts* which per¬ 
petually haunt and difquiet mankind. Atterbury. 

2. Material; notfpiritual. Intheprdeht 
language* when body is ufed philofophi- 
cally in oppofttion to fpirit, the word 
corporeal is ufed, as, a corporeal being ; 
but otherwife corporal. Corporeal is, 
having a body; corporal, relating to 
the body. This dilUndtion feems not 
ancient. * 

J f hither are they vanilK'd ? 
air; and what Teem'd corporal 
Melted* as breath, into the wind. 

Sbakefpeare * 1 Macbeth. 

And from tbele corporal nutriments* perhaps* 
Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. 

Mihon's Pafadife Loft. 

Cor por a'lity. n. f [from corporal .] 
The quality of being embodied. 

If this light be not fpiricual* yet it approach*?!* 
neareft unto fpirituality; and if it have any tor¬ 
por ality, then* of all other* the moft fubtilb and 
pure. Raleigh's H.fiery. 

Co'r for ally. edv. [ from corporal. ] Bo¬ 
dily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafilifeus. 

B^own. 

CO'RPORATE. adj . [from corpus, Lat/] 
i. United in a body or community; en¬ 
abled to aft in legal procefTcs as an in¬ 
dividual. 

Breaking forth like a fudden tetnpeff, he over¬ 
run all Munftcr and Connaught, defacing and 
utterly fubverting all corporate towns that were pot 
firongly walled. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a 
corporate aflembly, therefore the refentment of the 
commons was ufually turned againft particular 
perfons. Swift « 

2. General; united. 

They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice. 
That now they are at fall* Sbokofpeare't Timon. 

Co'rfo- 
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Co'rforatbkbss. n.f [from tor par att .} 
The Hate of a body corporate j a com- 

inanity. __ DiH. 

Corporation. n.f. [from corpus , Lat.] 

A corporation U * body politick, authorized by 
the king's charter to have a common fc al, one 
head officer or more, and members* able* by their 
common con fen t, to grant or receive* in law* any 
thing within the compaft of their charter: even 
as one man may do by law all things* that by law 
he ia not forbidden) and bindeth the fucceflbrs* 
•s a Tingle man binds his executor or beir. Qnotll . 

Of angels we are not to confiJer only what they 
art* and do* in regard of their own bsing 5 but that 
alfo which concemeth them* as they are linked 
into a kind of corporation among ft thcmfelvet* and 
of faciety with men. Hooker. 

Of this we find fome foot-ftep* in our law, 
'Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 

Ten thousand men (he doth together draw* 

And of them til one corporation make* Davits. 

Go'rforatu re. ar. f. [from corpus, Lat.] 
The Hate of being embodied. DiQ. 

Corpo'real. adi. [ cvrporeus , Latin.] 

1. Having a body ; not immaterial; 
fpiritual. See Corporal. 

The fwiftnefs of thofe circles attribute* 

Though numberlefs* to hi • omnipotence*. 

That to corporeal fub dancer coala add 
Speed aim oft fpiritual. Milieu's Paradife 

Having furveyed the image of God in 
we are not to omit thofe characters that God 
imprinted upon the body* as much as a fpiritual 
fubftaace could be piflured upon a corporeal. 

Smut's Sermons. 

God being fuppofed to be a pqre fpirit* cannot 
be the object of any corporeal fenfe. Ttdotfn. 

The courfe is finish'd which thy fates decreed* 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. 

Dryden's Fables . 

- Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 

On tire young gnat* or new engender'd Ay. Prior. 

Z. It is nfed by Swift inaccurately for cor¬ 
poral. 

I am not in a condition to make a true ftep 
even on Aim (bury Downs * and I declare* that 
a corporeal falfc ftep is worfc than a political one. 

Swift, 

Corporeity, n.f. [from cor pore us * La¬ 
tin.]. Materiality ; the quality of being 
embodied ; the Hate of having a body; 
bodiiinefc. 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle 
fubftances between the foul and the body* they 
nut admit of fome corporeity, which fuppofeth 
weight or gravity. Brown. 

It ia rise faying of divine Plato* that man is 
nature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper be- 
mifpheie of immaterial intcUefti, and this lower 
of corporeity. GlartvMU's Scepfis. 

The one attributed corporeity to God* and the 
Other ihape and figure. Stilling fleet. 

CoR por i r ic a'tion. n.f. [from carport- 
fy.'X The a& of giving body or palpa¬ 
bility. 

To Corpo'rift. v. a. [from corpus, Lat] 
To embody ; to infpifTatc into body/ 
Not ufed. 

A certain fpirituoua fubftance* extracted ont of 
it* is miftaken for the fpirit of the world torpor fed. 

Boyle. 

Corpse. } H 'f m Fr * corpus, Latin.] 
I. A body. 

That lewd ribauld 

Laid firft his filthy hands cm virgin cleene* 

To fpoil her dainty corfe 9 fo fair and (hecne* 

Of chaftity and honour virginal. 

Z. A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous* all too little feem's 
To ftuff this I&aw, this vaft unhide-bound corps. 

Milton* 


Speitft 


or. 


He looks as man was made* with face ereft. 
That fcorns his brittle corps, and fee ms a£bam’d 
He *s not, all fpirit. Dry den's Don Sebaflian. 

3. A carcafe; a dead body; a corfe. 

Not a friend 

Greet my poor corps , where my bones (hall be 
thrown. Siakefptarc. 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid* 
And violent death in thou land (tapes difplay'd. 

Dry den's Fables. 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. 

Add if on. 

The ccrpfe was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor's command: he then bid every one light 
his flambeau* and ftand about the dead body. 

Add fin s Guardian. 

4, The. body, in oppofttion to the foul. 

Cold numbneis ftreight bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe* and tb' air her foul receives. 

Denham. 

5* A body of forces. 

Corpulence. 7 rr . t .• r v 

r> < >*./.[ corpuicntta. Lat. I 

Corpulbncy.J j l r J 

1. Bulkinefs of body; flefhinefs; fuluefs 
of fle(h. 

To what a cumberfome unwield inefi* 

And burdenous corpulence * my love had grown. 

Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may 
be bulk without far* from the great quantity of 
mufcular fielh* the cafe of robuft people. 

Arb* timer on Aliments. 

2. Spi ffitude; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefh ferves for the vibration of 
die tail j the heavineft and corpulency of the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 

cm the Creation. 

Co'rpvlbkt. adj. [eorpulcntus , Latin.] 
Flefhy; bulky ; having great bodily 
bulk. 

We fay it is a flelhy ftile* when there is much 
periphiafis* and circuit of words * and when* with 
more than enough* it grows fat and corpulent. 

Ben yerf on's Difcwtries. 

Exceft of nourifhmcnt is hurltul; for itmaketh 
the child corpulent * and growing in breadth rather 
than in height. Bacon. 

CCXRPUSCLE. n.f. [corpufculnm, Lat.] 
A (mail body ; a particle of matter; 
au atom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfaftion* if thole 
torpmjclts can be di (covered with microfcopes. 

Newton's Oprticks * 

Who knows what are the figures of the UtJe 
cerpufilet that compofe and diftinguiih different bo¬ 
dies ? Watts's Logick. 

Corpuscular. 7 a 4 j- [from corpuf- 

Corpuscula'rian. j culum, Lat.] Re¬ 
lating to bodies; compiling bodies. 
It is the diHinguiihing epithet of that 
philofophy* which attempts the rational 
folution ot all phyfical appearances by 
the a&iou of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy* I do not ex pc ft to fee 
any principles # ropofed* more comprehenfive and 
intelligible than the ccrpufcularian or mechanical. 

Boyle. 

This may be faid* that the modetn corpufcuta - 

’ rians talk* in moft things* more intelligibly than 
the psripateticks. Bentley • 

The mechanical otcorpufcular philofophy* though 
peradventure the eldcft* as well as the beft in the 
world, had lain dead for many ages in contempt 
and oblivion. Bentley • 

Co'rracle. See Cor ricle. 

To Co R R a'o E. *v. a. [ corrado , Latin. ] To 
rob off; to wear away by frequent rub¬ 
bing ; to ferape together. 

CoRRAOi a'tion . n. f. [ con and radius , 
Latin.] A conjunction of rays in one 
point* 


The Smpreflion of colour worketh not but by 
a cone of direft beams* or right line*, whereof 
the bafis 2s in the objeft* and the vertical point 
in the eye * lo as there is a corradiation, and con¬ 
junction of beams. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

To CORRE'CT. * v . a . [ cerriro , ccrreHum * 
Latin.] 

1. Topunifh; tochaffife; to difeipline. 

Sad accidents* and a ftate of affliftion,is a fchool 
of virtue* it ccrrefis levity* and interrupts the 
confidence of finning. Tav/er • 

After he has once been torrefied for a lye, you 
mull be furs never after to patdon it in him. 

Locke on Education. 

Children being to be re ft rained by the parents 
only in vicious things* a look or nod only ought 
to correfi them when they do ami Is. 

Locks on Education. 

2. To amend; to take away faults ia 
writings* life, or things. 

This is a defeft in the firft make of fome men’s 
minds* which -can fcarce ever be torrefied after¬ 
wards, either by learning or age. 

Burnet's Theory, Preface • 

Ccrreffing Nature* from what aftually (he is in 
Individuals* to what (he ought to be, and what (he. 
was created. Dry den. - 

I writ, becaufe it amufed me j I torrefied, be¬ 
cause it was as pleafant to me to correfi as to 
write. _ Pop's Preface . 

The mind may cool* and be at leifure to attend 
to its domeftick concern: to confider what habit 
wants to he torrefied^ and what , inclination to be 
fubdued. Rogers. 

3. To obviate the qualities of one ingre¬ 
dient by another* or. by any method of. 
preparation. 

O happy mixture ? wherein things contrary do ' 
fo qualify and correfi the one the danger of the 
other's excefs* that neither boldneft can make us 
prefume, as long as we are kept under with the 
fenfe of our own wretched nef*. 5 nor, while we trait 
in the mercy of God through Cbrift Jefus, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us. Hanker. 

As* in habitual gout or (lone*, 

The only thing that can be done* 

Ia to correfi your drink and diet*. 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. 

In cafiss of acidity, water is the proper drink s 
its quality of relaxing may be cor re fled by boiling 
it with fame animal fubftances ; as ivory or hartf- 
horn. Arbutbnol on Aliments. . 

4. To remark faults*. 

Co r. r e'c t . adj . [ correfius , Latin. ] Revifed ^ 
or huifhed with exa&nefs;. free from - 
faults. 

What verfe can do, he has perform'd in this* 
Which he prefumes the moft correfi of his. 

Dry den f Aur. Pro!. 

Always ufe the moft\orrrf? editions: various ; 
readings will b« only troublelome where the fenfe 
is complete. Felton. 

Correction, n.f. [from com#.] 

1, Punifhmeut; diicipllne ; chaffifement • . 
penalty. 

Wilt thou* pupil like,. 

Take thy correffion mildly* kifs the rod ? 

Sbahefpcarc t Richard If/ 
An offciifive wife* 

Thnt hath enrag'd him on to offer ftrokes* 

As he is (Iriking* holds his infant up* 

And hangs rcfjlv’d comflion in the arm 

That was uprear’d toexecution. Sbak. Henry W. . 

We are all but children here under the great 
mutter of the family * and he is pleafed, by hopes 
and fears* by mercies and csrr.eflhns, tainftruft ua r 
in virtue. Watt 

One fault was too great lenity to her (ervants*to 
whom (he gave good counfel, but mo gentle <cr.- 
rtflion. Arbudmot ^ 

2. Alteration to a better Hate; the a tt o £ 
taking away faults; amendment. 

Another p<xr,yj another age* may take the f:£n«. 


Prior. 
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liberty with my writing*»if, it Inft, they live long 
enough to deferve corrctlion. Dry den'* lab. Pnf. 

3. That which is fubfiituted in the place 
of any thing wrong. 

CorreSioni or improvement* ftiould be adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper 
flues. Watt*. 

4. Reprehen fion ; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
eft-iblifning their ailertions not only with great 
folidity, but fubmitting them alfo unto the cor- 

r rcHion of future difeovery. Brown. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
addition of (omething contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholefome, do not take 
A dram of country's dulnefs j do not-add 
Correflient, but as chymift* purge the bad. Dunne. 

Corri ctioner. n.f. [from corrcflionJ] 
Oue that has been in tne houfe of cor- 
region ; a jail-bird. This feems to be 

* ‘ the meaning in Sbakefpeare. 

I will have you foundly twinged for this, you 
blue-bottle rogue * you filthy familhrd correfhoner / 

Sbakejf fare's Henry IV. 

Cor reactive, adj. [from corrtB.'y Hav¬ 
ing the power to alter or obviate any 
bad qualities. 

.Mulberries are pe&oral, corteHsve of bilious al¬ 
kali. Arhmhnots 

Corre'ctive. n.f 

1 . That which has the power of altering 
or obviating any thing amifs. 

The hair, wool, feather*, and icales, which all 
animals of prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and 
necefiary correfltvt 9 to prevent their greedinef* from 
filling themfelves with too fucculent a food. 

Qey on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the me¬ 
thod of the world, and the little cor revives fupplied 
by art and difeiplioe, it feldorn falls but an ill prin¬ 
ciple has its courfc, and nature makes good its 
blow. South's Sermons . 

2. Limitation ; reftri&ion. 

Thero feems to be fuch an inftance in the regi¬ 
men which the human foul exert ifeth in rela¬ 
tion to the body, that, with certain correElives and 
exception , may give fome kind of explication or 
adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin cf Mankind • 

Corrk'ctly. adv. [from corrtfl.] Ac¬ 
curately ; exactly ; without faults. 

There are ladle , without knowing what tenfes 
and participles, adverbs and prepofitions are, fpeak 
as properly and as corrc&Iy as raoft gentlemen who 
have been bred up in the ordinary methods of 
grammar fchools. Locke cn Education. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

CorreBly cold, and regularly low. 

Pope' 1 Effay on Criticifm. 

Correctness, n. f. [from correct.] Ac¬ 
curacy ; exa&nefs; freedom from faults. 

Too much labour often takes away the fpirit 
by adding to the polifiling ; fo that there remains 
nothing but a dull corrcElnefs , a piece without any 
considerable fault*, but with few beauties. 

Dry den's Dufrefito 

The foftnefs of the ftefii, the delicacy of the 
fhape, air, and pofiure, and the corrcflnefs of defign, 
in this ftatue, are inexpreflible. Addifon on Italy. 

. Late, very late, torreElnefs grew our care. 

When the tir'd nation breath'd from civil war. 

Pope. 

Thofe pieces have never before been printed from 
the true copies, or with any tolerable degree of cor- 
re&utfsm Stoift. 

Corrector, n.f. [from corrtfl.] 

1 . He that amends, or alters, by punifii- 
meat or animadverfion. 

How many does seal urge rathet to do jufticc on 
fome fins, than to forbear all fin! How many 
rather to be corrtHors chan pra&ifcrs of religion. 

Sprats's Scrtrims. 


With all his fault*, he fer* up to be an univer- 
fa! reformer and torre&or of abule^, and a remover 
cf grievances. Sxvift. 

2 . He that reviles any thing to free it from 
faults^ as the corrector of the prefs, that 
amends the errours committed in print¬ 
ing. 

1 remember a perfon, who, by his flyle and 
literature, feems to have been the ccrreQor of a 
hedge prefs in Little Britain, proceeding gradually 
to an author. Swift. 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards 
again ft or abates the force of another $ as the lixi- 
vial fait* prevent the grievous vellicationt of re- 
fin ous purges, by dividing their particles, and pre¬ 
venting their adhefion to the inteftinal membrane*; 
and as fpice* and carminative feeds aifift the ope¬ 
ration of fome catha rucks, by diftipating wind. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a 
correBor, which deftroys oiydii mi nifties a quality 
that could not otherwise be difpenfed with j thus 
turpentines are corrcHcrt of quickftlver, by de¬ 
fraying its fiuxiliry, and making it capable of 
mixture. Quincy. 

To CO'RRELATE. <v. n. [from con and 
rtlatus, Latin.] To have a reciprocal 

relation, as father and fon. 

CoN relate, n.f. One that (lands in 
the oppofite relation. 

it is one thing for a father to ceafe to be a fa¬ 
ther, by calling off his fon ; and another for him 
to ceafe to be fu, by the death of his fon : in this 
the relation is at an end for want of a correlate. 

South. 

Corre'lative. adj. [con and relations, 
Latin.] Having a reciprocal relation, 
fo that the exigence of one in a parti¬ 
cular (late depends upon the exiiienco 
of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch 
other correlative terms, feem nearly to belong one 
to another. South. 

Giving is a relative a&ion, and fo requires a 
correlative to anfwer it: giving, on one part, tranf- 
fers no property, unlcis there be an accepting on 
the other. South. 

Cor re'lativeness. n.f [from correla¬ 
tive.] The (late of being correlative. 

Corre'ption. n.f [ corripio , coi'reftvm, 
Latin.] Objurgation; chiding; repre- 
henfion; reproof. 

If we mult be talking of other people's faults, 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 
converting our detraction into admonition and fra¬ 
ternal eerreption. Government of tbe Tongue. 

To CORRESPO'ND. r v. n. [con and rc- 
jpondco , Latin.] 

1 . To fuit; to anfwer; to be propor¬ 
tionate^ ; to be adequate to; to be adapt¬ 
ed to; to ft. 

The days, if one be compared with another fuc- 
ccflivcly throughout the year, are found not to be 
equal, and will not juftly correjpond with any arti¬ 
ficial or mechanical equal meafure* of time. 

Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty founds, any farther 
than they are figns of our ideas, we cannot but 
afleat to them, at they correfpond to thofe ideas \vc 
have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by 

alternate letters. 

* 

CorrespoNd bnce. I n.f. [from corre- 

Correspondency. 3 fpond.~\ 

1 . Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, 
and the allions of men in this our ftate of mor¬ 
tality, fuch corrcfpondtuct there is a* maketh it ex¬ 


pedient to know in fome fort the one, for the 
other's more perfelk direction. Hooker, 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe) 
and their habitudes, cerreffondencies , and relations 
keep the fame to one another. Locke. 

2. lntcrcourfe; reciprocal intelligence. 

1 had difeovered thofe unlawful correjpondendn 
they had ufed, and engagement* they had made to 
embroil my kingdoms. hCmg Charles, 

Sure the villains hold a correfpondence 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. 

Denham, 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and 1 fhould 
have the fame thought much about the fame time 1 
ray enemies will be apt to fay, that we hold a cor- 
refpendence together, and alt by concert in this 
matter* Addifon . 

3. Friendfhip; interchange of offices or 
civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be allured, and well 
reputed of, rather than CiUious and popular j hold¬ 
ing alfo good correfpondence with the other great 
men in the ftate. Bacon, 

Corr espoN dent. adj. [from correfpond 
Suitable; adapted ; agreeable ; anfwer* 
able. 

What good or evil is there under tbe fun, what 
a&ion correjhcndent or repugnant unto the law 
which God hath impofed upon his creatures, but 
in or upon it God doth work, according to the 
law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to keep. 

Hooker • 

And as five cones th* etherial regions bind. 

Five correfpendem are to earth affign'd. Dryd . Ovid. 

Correspondent, n.f One with whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual mefiages or letters. 

He was pleafed to command me to fend to him, 
and receive from him all his letters from and to 
aH his correfpendenti at home and abroad. 

Denham’s Dedication . 

Correspo'nsive. adj. [from correfpond .] 
Anfwerable; adapted to any thing. 

Priam's fix gates i* th* city, with rr.afly ttaples. 
And correfponfve and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the Ions of Troy. 

Sbaktfpeare 'i Troilsn and CrfJJda. 

CO'RRI DOR. n.f. [French.] 

1. [In fortificatyin.] The covert way lying 
round the whole compafs of the fortifi¬ 
cations of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long iflc 
round about a building, leading to fe- 
veral chambers at a difiance from each 

other. Harris, 

There is fomethlng very noble in the amphithe¬ 
atre, though the high wall and corridors that went 
round it are almoft intirely ruifled. Addifon on Italy. 

CoN R t ci ble. adj. [from corpigo, Lat. J 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. He who is a proper objedl of puniffi- 

ment; pun tillable. 

He wa* taken up very fhort, and adjudged corri¬ 
gible for fuch prefumptuous language. 

Howtl t Vocal Foreft. 

3. Correflive ; having the power to cor- 
rc6l. Not proper, nor ufed. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners; fo that, if we will either have 
it fteril with idlenefs, or manured with induftry, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Cofeai'vAL. *. f. [con and rival .] Rival ; 
competitor. 

They had governour* commonly out of the two 
families of the Geraldine* and Butlers, both ad- 
verfaries and corrivah one againft the other. 

Sp enfer on Inland. 

He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without cornval all her dignities. Sbakefp. H. IV. 

CORRX VALEY* 
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Corr f'vALRV. ft. f [from arrival. J 
Competition; opposition. 

Corroborant, adj. [from corroborate.] 
Having the pow«. * to give Strength. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort 
the fpirits ; and they be of three intentions, refri- 
f geranr, corroborant* and aperient. Bacon's Nat. Hik. 

^ CORRO BORATE. v. a. [ con and 
roboro , Latin.] 

1. To confirm ; to eftabliih. 

Machiavel well noreth, though in an ill-favoured 

inftaoce, there is no trotting to the force of nature, 

nor to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate 
'bvcullom. Baconm 

2. To tirengthen ; to make flrong. 

« To fortify imaginttion thene.be three ways; the 
authority whence the belief is derived, means to 
quicken and corroborate the imagination, and means 
to repeat it and (efrefh it. Bacon. 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the 
light of foreign courts, and obfervation on the dif¬ 
ferent natures of people, and rules of government, 
much excited and awaked his fpirits, and corrobo- 
tatid his judgment. fVttton. 

As any limb well and duly exercifcd grows 

. ftronger, the nerves of the body axe corroborated 
thereby. ^ Wattu 

CORROBORA TION. ft . f . [from COiTobc - 

rafe.J The aft of lengthening or con¬ 
firming ; confirmation by fome addi¬ 
tional fecurity ; addition of firength. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better 
corroboration of the marriage. Bacon's Henry VII. 

C^OR RO bo R at i ve. Qcfj. [from corroborate .] 
Having the power of increafing firength. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a mcift intem- 
peri^, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
midity, you are to mix corroboratives of an aftrin- 
gent faculty ; and the ulcer alfo requireth to be 
dricd * Wfemans Surgery. 

To CORRO'DE. v. a. [ corrodo, Latin.] 
To eat away by degrees, as a men- 
ftruum ; to prey upon ; to confume ; to 
wear away gradually. 

Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a foider with a toad ; 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good againft her wilt. 

, Dome. 

We know that aqua- fortis corroding copper, 

which is it that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is 

wont to reduce rt to a green-blue folution. 

_ .. Beyle on Colostra 

The nature of mankind, left to itfeJf, would 
foon have fallen into diflojution, without the in- 
ceflant and corroding invafion* of lo long a time. 

H .... D HaU%t 0 r *l m *f MankimL 

Hannibal the Pyreneans paft. 

And iieepy Alps, the mounds that nature caft § 

And with corroding juices, ss he went, 

A pafll ge through the living rock he rent, 

... -, , . . . Dry den % Juvenal. 

Fifties, vfolch neither chew their meat, nor grind 

It in their ftomaehs, do, by a diffolvent liquor there 
provided, corrode and reduce it into a cbylus. 

«* , . . Ra J °* lb* Creation. 

ine woo* turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veflels, producing almoft all the djfeafes of the 

.nfl™™ ki " d .' Arlutbm. 

ShouW yeakmfy its venom Once dlffufe. 

Corroding every tliought, and blafting all 
Love’s^pandile. Qbomjon's Spring. 

Coaao dent. adj. [from corrode.] Hav¬ 
ing the power of corroding or walling 
any thing away, ® 

Corrodibi'litv, n.f. [from corrodible.] 

The quality of being corrofible; poffi- 
bilit^ to be confumed by a mcnllruum. 

Cor ro'dible. adj . [from corrode .] Polfi. 
ble to be confumed or corroded, 
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Metals^ although corrodible by waters, Jet will 
not fuffor a liquation from the powerful left heat 
communicable Onto that element. 

Breton's Vulgar Errous s. 

Co rrod v. n.f. [from corrodo, Latin.] A 
defalcation from an allowance or falary, 
for forae other than the original purpofe. 

Befides thefe floating burgelfes of the ocean, 
there arc certain flying citizens of the air, which 
prescribe for a eorrody therein. Carpw. 

In thofe days even noble perlbns, and other 
meaner men, ordered corrodses and pen lions to their 
chaplains and fa-rants out of charches. 

Ay life's Par ergon. 

Co r r o'si b l E. adj. [from corrode. ] Poflible 
to be confumed by a menitruum. This 
ought to be corrodible . 
Corro'sibleness. n.f. Jfrom corrofible.] 
Sufceptibility of common: rather cor¬ 
rodibility. Di&. 

Cor ro sion. n. f. [corrodo , Latin.] The 

power of eating or wearing away by 
degrees. 

Corrofion is a particular fpecies of diflolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a faline menftruum; 
It is almoft wholly defigned for the refolution of 
bodies moft ftrongly compared, as bones and me¬ 
tals 5 fo that the menftruums here employed 
have a confidence moment or force. Thefe li¬ 
quors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
ialts difiolved in a little phlegm ; therefore thefe 
being folid, and ~ confcquently containing a consi¬ 
derable quantity of matter, do both attraft one 
another more, and are alfo more attracted by the 
pamcks of the body to be difiolved s fo when the 
more lolid bodies are put into faline menftruums, 
the attraftion is ftronger than in other folutions ; 
and the motion, which is always proportional to 
the attraction, is more violent: to that we may 
eafily conceive, when the motion ife in foch a man¬ 
ner increaied, it Aould drive the faits into the 
pores of the bodies, and open and Joofen their 
cobefion, though ever fo firm. ^gincy, 

A kind of poifon worketh either by confute or 
by a fecrct malignity and enmity to nature. 

^ Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

• Tha leorrojscn and diflolution of bodies, even the 
moft folid and durable, which is vulgarly aferibed 
to the air, is caufed merely by the atf ion of water 
opon them; the air being fo tar from injuring and 
preying upon the bodies it environs, that it con¬ 
tributes to their fecurity and preservation. 

IVoodvtard. 
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CoaRo'sivE.*^. [from rorrWo, Latin. It 
was anciently pronounced with the ac¬ 
cent on the firft fyllable, now indiffer¬ 
ently.] 

1. Having the power of confuming or 
wearing away. 

Cold, after it has been divided by corrofvt li¬ 
quors into invifible parts, yet may presently be pre¬ 
cipitated, fo as to appear again in its own form. 

Greta's Cojmokgia . 
The facred fons of vengeance, on whole courfe, 
Corrojive famine waits, and kills the year. 

t_r • i . Fhmtjon's Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If foe maintenance of ceremonies be a cor ro five 
to foch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to foch as 
maintain them it can be no great pleafure, when 
they behold that which they reverence is Oppugned. 

f Heeler. 

Corro'sive. n.f. 

i. That which has the quality of wailing 
any thing away, as the ffeft) of an ulcer. 

He meant his cerrofivtt to apply. 

And with Aria diet tame his ftubborn malady. 

Fairy Queen. 

z. That which has the power of fretting, 
or of giving pain. 


Such fpeeehes favour not of God in him* that 
ufcth them- and unto virtuoufly difpofed minds 
they are grievous corrafives. Hookfr,. 

Away ! though parting be a fretful corroJive 9 
It is applied to a dcathful wound. Sbakefp. H. VI. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrojive , 

For things that are not to be remedied. 

, Sbalefpeare's Henry VI. 

C-ORRo sively. ad<u. [from eorrofi've.] 
i. Like a corrofive. 

At firft it tailed fomewhat corrjrvely. 

- xr . Boyle on Saltpetre, 

z. With the power of corrofion* 

Corro si ve n ess. nr. f. [from cotTo/rue.] 

The quality of corroding or eating 
away; acrimony. 

We do infufc, to whst he meant for meat, * 
Corrfvenefs, or intenl’e cold or heat. Donne. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corr^fivenefs At all, but coldnefs, foixt with a forae- 
what languid relifti retaining to bitternefe. Boyle. 

Co r r ug a nt. adj . [ from corrugate. ] 

Having the power of contracting into 
wrinkles. 

Vo CO RRUGATE. «t\ a. [cbrrttgo, Lat.] 
To wrinkle or purfe up, the fkin is 
drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other caufe. Quincy. 

The cramp Cometh of contra£tf on of finews: it 
cometh either by cold or drynefs j for cold and 
drynefs do both ©t them Con trad and corrugate. 

9 Bacons Natural Hiftery. 

Coil ruga tion. ir. f. [from corrugate. ] 
Contraftion into wrinkles. 

. The pain of foe folid parts is the Corrugation or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the fpirits are irri* 
tated by lharp humours. Flayer on the Humours. 

T*o CORRU FT. v. a. \corrnmpo 9 corrupt 
tus 9 Latin.] 

i. To turn from sr found to a putrefcent 
Rate; to infeft. 

2* To deprave ; to deilroy integrity j to 
vitiate; to bribe. 

I tear leaft by any means, as the ferpent beguiled 
Eve through his fubtilty, fo your minds ftiould be 
corrupted from the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 

. # ^ • 2 Corinthians , xi. 3. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

1 Corinthians, xv. 33. 

AH that have mifeah-ied 
By underhand, corrupted 9 foul injuftice. 

Shaltjpcarc'% Bichard III. 

I have heard it faid, the fitteft time to corrupt 
a man’s wife, is when /he *a fallen out with her 
hufoand. - Sbalrjpcdre'x Ccrhjanuu 

But ft ay, I fmelt a man of middle earth } 

With trial fire touch me his finger-end § 

If he be chafte, the flame will back delcend. 

And turn him to no pain; but if he ftart. 

It is the flefli of a corrupted heart. 

Shdltjpeares Merry fVsves of Wlndfir. 
Language being the conduit whereby men con¬ 
vey their knowledge, he that makes an ill ufc of 
it, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 
knowledge, which arc in things, yet he flops fo« 

P ] V*- ^ Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet thro’ foe world pro¬ 
claim. 

That not to be corrupted is the foame. Pope. 

„ To fpoU ; to do mifehief. 

To Corrupt, nt. n. ToJ>ecome putrid; 

to grow rotten ; to putrefy 5 to lofe pu¬ 
rity. 

1 he aptnefs or propenfiem of air or water to. 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt. Is to be found before 
it break forth into manifeft eftefts of difeates, 
blafting, or the like. Bacon. 

Corru'pt. adj. [from To corrupt.] 

1. Spoiled; tainted; vitiated in its qua¬ 
lities. H 
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Coarie hoary moulded bread the ioldlcfs thru A 
. upon xht points of their fpears, railing againft 
Feidinand, 4 i ho with fuch corrupt and peftilem 
bscad would feed them. Knolle*. 

z. Unfound ; putrid. 

As Superfluous fltfh did rot, 

Amendment read) iHU at hand did urair, 

To pluck it out with p r nceis fiery hot. 

That loon in him was left no corrupt jet, Spenfer . 

3. Vttious ; tainted with wickedneis ; 
without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good to the ufe of 

cai!)ing« 

Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted 
Theie kind of knaves 1 know 
plain dc ft 

Harbour mure craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 

Sbakefpearg's King Z..#r. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morah» 
have yet been infinitely felicitous to have their 
children pioufly brought up. South's Sermons, 

CORRu'pTEa. »./[frorn corrupt.] He 

that taints or vitiates; he that leflens 

purity or integrity. 

Away, away, corrupters of my faith l Shakrfp . I 
From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters ’ 
of all truth, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firft of all. 

Raleigh's Htfiory of the World, 
Thole great corrupters of Chriftianrty, and in* 
deed of natural religion, the Jefuits. Addifon. 

Corruptibility. n,f, [from corrupti¬ 
ble,] Poffibility to be corrupted. 
Corru'ptible. adj. [from corrupt,] 

1. Sufceptible of deftru&ion by natural 
. decay, or without violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life 
they lb all live, were it not that they are joined 
with his body which is incorruptible, and that his 
is in ours as a caufe of immortality. Hooker, 

It is a devouring corruption of the eflential mix* 
ture, which, confining chiefly of an oily moiftore, 
is corruptible through diffipation. 

Harvey on Ccnfumptions. 

The fcvcral parts of which the world confifls 
icing in their nature corruptible, it is more than 
prob^le, that, in an infinite duration, this frame 
of things would long fmee have been difl'olved. 

‘TiUctfon. 

a, Sufceptible of externa! depravation ; 

pcflibft to be tainted or vitiated. 
Corru'ptiblekess. n.f. [from corrup¬ 
tible.] Sufceptibility of corruption. 
Corruptibly, ad-v. [from corruptible,] 
In fuch a manner as to be corrupted, or 
vitiated. 

it is too late; the life of all h*s blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly . Sbahtfpeart's King Lear. 

Corruption, n.f. [ccrruptio, Latin.] 

1. The principle hy which bodies tend to 
the reparation of their parts. 

2. Wickednefs; perverfion of principles; 
lofs of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural cor¬ 
ruption of our tempers, which makes us averfc to 
them, are fo abftratted from ideas of fenfe, that 
they feldom get an opportunity for deferiptions and 
•magiS. Addifon on the Ccorgicks. 

Amidft corruption , luxury, and rage. 

Still kave Some ancient virtues to our age. Pope. 

Putrefcence. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent. 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 

And keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mix'd them with fait, and fcafon’d all the fea. 

Blathmore • 

, Matter or pus in a fore. 

, The tendency to a worje date, 

4 • 
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After my death I wiih no other herald. 

No other fpeakcr of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. 

Stakefpearg's Henry VIII. 

6. Caufe, or means, of depravation. 

The region hath by conqucft, and corruption of 
other languages, received new and differing names. 

Raleigh's Hiftory. 

All thole four kinds of corruption are very com¬ 
mon in their language; for which reafons the 
Greek tongue *» become much altered. 

Brcrcwwd on Languages. 

'Epb'fom, W. i 9 .1 7- O law.J An infection growing to a 
in defiie. Shake fp. I man attainted of felony, or treafon, and 

dw, which in this I 
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to his iflue; for as he lofeth all to the 
prince, or other lord of the fee, fo his 
iflue cannot be heir to him, o* to any 
other anceilor, of whom they might have 
claimed by him ; and if he were nohle, 
or a gentleman, he and his children are 
made ignoble and ungentle, in refpeft 
of the father. Cenvell. 

Corr u'p tive . adj. [from corrupt.] Hav¬ 
ing the quality of tainting or vitiating. 

Carrying a fettled habitude unto the corrupnve 
origi nals. Brown's V*lgar Errcurs. 

It ihould be endued with an acid ferment, or 
fomc corruptive quality, for fo fpeedy a dUlblution 
of the meat and preparation of the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Corru'ptle ss.adj. [from corrupt.] In- 

fufceptible of corruption ; undecaying. 

All around 

The borders with corrvptlefs myrrh are crown'd. 

Dry den. 

Corru'ptly. adv. [from corrupt.] 

1. With corruption ; with taint; with 
vice ; without integrity. 

O that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

1 Were not deriv’d corruptly ! that clear honout 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shah. 

We have dealt very corruptly ag«*inft thee, and 
have not kept the commandments. Nebnr.iab, i. 7. 

2. Vitioufly ; improperly ; contrary to 
purity. 

We have corruptly contracted mod names, both 
of men and places. Camden'\ Remains. 

Co r r u"r tn ess. n.f. [from corrupt.] The 
quality'of corruption; putrefcence ; vice. 
CO'RSAIR. n . f. [French.] A pirate ; 
one who profefles to fcour the fea, and 
feize merchants. 

Corse, n.f [corps , French.] 

1. A body. Notin ufe. 

For he was firong, and of fo mighty cerfe , 

As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. Spenfer. 

2. A dead body; a carcafe: a poetical 
word. 

That from her body, full of filthy fin, 

He reft her hateful head, without remorfe; 

A ft ream of coal-black blood forth gulhed from 
her corfe. Spenfer. 

Set down the corfe ; or, by faint Paul, 

I’ll make a corfe of bim tint difobeys. 

Sbaktfpearc's Richard III. 
What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead cctfe, again in complete fteel 
Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes of the moon, 

Making night hideous? Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Here lay him down, my friends. 

Full in my fight, that I may view at ieifure 
The bloody corfe, and count thofc glorious wounds. 

Addifon. 

Course let. n. f. [corfelet, French.] A 
light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 

Some fhirts of roaile, fome coats of plate put on, 
Some dew'd a cuiracc, lome a corjUt bright. Fairf 
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They la(b, they foin, theypafs, they ft rive to here 
Their corfiets , and their thinned parts explore. 

Dry den. 

But heroes, who overcome or die. 

Have their hearts hung extremely high j 
The firings of which, in battle's heat. 

Again ft their very corfelets beat. Prior. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [cortex, bark, Lat.] 
Barky; belonging to the outer part j 
belonging to the rind; outward. 

Their lalft extremities form a little gland (all 
thefe little glands together make the cortical part 
of the d>rain), terminating in two little veflek. 

Cbeyne's Pbilofopbieal Princitks. 

Co'rticated. adj. [from corticatus , La¬ 
tin.] Refembling the bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 
corticated and depilous; that is, without wool, fur, 
or hair. Brown. 

Co'rticose. adj. [from corticcfus, Lat.] 
Full of bark. DiB. 

Corve'tto. n.f. The curvet. 

You mu ft draw the fcorfe in his career 'with 
his manage, and turn, doing the corvette and leap¬ 
ing. Peach am on Drawing • 

CORU'SC ANT. adj. [ ccrujto, -Latin. ] 
Glitteriug by flaihes ; flafhing. 

Corusc a'tion. u. f. [corufcatio, Latin.} 
Flafh ; quick vibration of light. 

We fee that lightnings and corujcatkns, which 
are near at hand, yield no found. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
Wc may learn that fulphureous fleams abound 
in the bowels of the earth, and ferment with mi¬ 
nerals, and fometimes take fire with a hidden rc- 
rufeathn and explofion. Newtons Cpticku 

How heat and moifture mingle in a mafs. 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 

Why nimble corufeations ftrike the eye. 

And bold tornados biufter in the fky. 

Garth's Dijpenfatory. 

CoRy'mbiated. adj. [corymlus, Latin.] 
Garni fried with branches of berries. 

DiB. 

Co r Y mbi'fe rous. adj. [ from corymbus 
and fero, Lat.] Bearing fruit or berries 
in bunches. 

Ctrjmbifenut plants are diftinguifticd into fuch 
as have a radiate flower, as the fun-flower; and 
fuch as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agri¬ 
mony, and meg wort: to which arc added fhofe 
a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabiuus, tcafrl, ttvftk, 
and the like. Quincy. 

CORTMRUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

Amongft the ancient botahifts, it was ufcd to 
exprefs the bimehes or dufters of berries of ivy : 
amongft modern botanifts, it is uied for a com¬ 
pounded difeous flower, whofe feeds are not pap- 
pous, or do not fly away in down; fuch art die 
flowers of daifies, and common m ary gold. Quincy. 

CoSCl'NOM ANCY. n. f. [from noanUov, a 

ficvc, and parrtia, divination.] The art 
of divination by means of a fieve. A 
very ancient practice, mentioned hy 
Theocritus, and frill ufed in fome parts 
of England, to find out perlons un¬ 
known. Chambers. 

Cose'caNT. n.f [In geometry.] The 
fecant of an arch, which is the comple¬ 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris. 

Co'shering. n.f [Irilh.] 

Cojberings were Vifitations and progrefTcs. made 
by the lord and his followers among his tenants; 
wherein he did eat them (as the Lnglifh proverb 
is) out of houfe and home. Davies. 

Co's 1 er. n.f [from coufer , old French, 
to few.] A botcher. Hanmer. 

Dq you make an akhoufc of my lady's houfe, 

that 
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that ye fqueak out yottr ctfier catcher without any 

mitigation or remorfe of voice ? 

Slaktfprarei Twelfth Night. 

Co'niNE. n.f [Id jeometpr.] The right 
fine of an arch, which is the comple¬ 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris. 

Cosme'tick. adj . [xejrfinTiKcc.] Having 
the power of improving beauty; beau¬ 
tifying. 

No better nfmaicks than a fevere temperance 
and purity, modefly and humility, a gracious 
temper and calmnefg of fpirit; no true beauty 
without the fignaturcs of thefe grace* in the very 
countenance* J? ay m the Cmtion. 

Firft, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores. 
With head uncover’d, the ccjmeii:k pow'ri. Pope. 

CO'SMICAL. adj . [*oVO-.] 
i. Relating to the world. 

3. Rifing or letting with the fun ; not a- 
cronycal. 

The ajmeol afeenfton of a ftar we term that, 
when it arifeth together with the fun, or in the 
fame degree of the ecliptick wherein the fun 
abideth. Breton't Vulgar Errours. 

Co'smic all Y. adv. [from co/micai. ] 
With the fun; not acronycally. 

From the rifing of this ftar, not ethnically, that 
is, with the fun, but heliacally, that is, it* emer- 
fion from the raya of the fun, the ancient* com¬ 
puted their canicular days. Brawn. 

Cosmq'goky. n . f [veer^x©* and yorn ] 

The rife or birth of the world; the cre¬ 
ation. 

Cosmo'grapher. n.f and y$i- 

pw.J One who writes a description of 
the world ; difti ntt from geographer, 
who deferibes the fituation of particular 
countries. 

The ancient eofmograpbers do place the divifion 
of the eaft and weftern hcmifphcrc, chat as, the 
firft term of longitude, in the Canary or Fortunate 
lflands, conceiving theft parts the extreme!! ha¬ 
bitations weft ward. Brew n't Vulgar Ernxtrs. 

Cos moc a a'ph i c al. adj. [from cofinogra - 
phyS\ Relating to the general deferip- 
tion of the world. 

Cos mock. a"p hically. adv . [from cofl 
mographical. ] In a manner relating to 
the fcience by which the ftru&ure of the 
world is difeovered and deferibed. 

The terretla, or fpherical magnet, cjmograpbi- 
ealiy fet out with circles of the globe. 

B mo n't V'idgar Err mart. 

COSMO'GR APHY. n.f and 

} The fcience of the general 
fyftem or affe&ions of the world: dif- 
tin£i from geography, which delivers 
the fituation and boundaries of parti¬ 
cular countries* 

Here it might fce the world without travel j it 
bring a kflfcr icberoe of the creation, nature con¬ 
tracted, a little ftjtnography, or map of the uni- 
T(W. South, 

Cosmopolitan. ? n.f. [xlcr^^and«o- 
Cosmo'polite. j j A citizen of 

the world \ one who is at home in every 
place. 

Co'«s rt .n.f. A lamb brought Op without 
the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful te*n, 

I fliall thee give yond’ etjjtt for thy pain* Sptnfer. 

CCS T. n.f [kofl, Duteh. As this word is 
found in the remoteft Teutonick dialc&s, 
even in the Ifiandick, it is not probably 
derived to us from the Latin couflo 
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though it is not unlikely that the French 
confer comes from the Latin.] 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuottfiiefs; luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cofl of princes on unworthy ftioulders. Shaft. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft 
The rude effeft s of pride and ccji 
Of vafter fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

Charge 5 expencc. 

While he found his daughter maintained with¬ 
out hit cofl, he was content to be deaf to any noift 
of infamy. Sidney. 

1 fijall never hold that man my friend, 

Whofe tongue ihall afk me tor one peony ctfl. 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Sbak.H.W. 

Have we eaten at all of the king’s ccfit or hath 
he given ut any gift t 2 Samuel , xix. 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boaft! 

Put poor nature to fuch csft t 
O ! ’twill undo our common mother. 

To be at charge of fuch another. Crajhaw . 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not 
by ccclciiaftical ccji and influence, riling above 
ground ; efpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are open againft the church, but their 
hands ftiut towards it. South's Sermons. 

He whofe tale is beft, and pletfes moft. 

Should win his fupper at our common ccji. 

Dry den's Fables. 

Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood tot 
the purchafe of his patent: what were his other 
vifihie * hnow not; what his latent, is va- 
rioufiy conjectured. Swift. 

. Lois ; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wifhed, proved after¬ 
wards to their ccjii over true. 

KrtUts's D fUry of the Turks. 

To Cost, v. n . pret. cofl ; particip. toft, 
[confer, Fr.] To be bought for ; to be 
had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs; 
hut to bring the a£Uon to extremity, and then re¬ 
cover all, will require the ait of a writer, and ccji 
'him many a pang. Dry den. 

Co's t al • adj. [cofia, Lat. a rib.] Belong¬ 
ing to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetareous and cartilagi- 
noua fifties ; many pcftinal, whofe ribs are ic&i- 
lineal; and many ctfal, which have their ribs em~ 
bowed. Browns Vulgar Errcurs. 

Co'stard. n.f [from ccfitr, a head ] 

1. A head. 

Take him over the tejlard with the belt of thy 
(word. Shakefpcare's Eschard III. 

2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to ihifts; and 
if our greedy patrons hold us to fuch conditions, 
they will make us turn ccjiard mongers', grafiers, 
or fell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 

CO'STIVE. adj. [confipatus, Lat. con- 
flips, Fr.] 

1. Bound in the body; having the ex¬ 
cretions obftru&ed. 

When the palTage of the gall becomes obftruOcd, 
the body grows of rue, and the excrements of thr 
Wily white; Brown. 

While fafler than his cojiive brain indites, 
Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

Hit cafe appears to me like honeft Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 

2. Clofe; unpertneable. 

Clay in dry lea font is ctjfbvt, hardening with the 
fun and wind, till unlocked by induftry, fo as to 
admit of the air and heavenly influences. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Co'stivenes*. n.f. [from coflive J The 
(late of the body in which excretion is 
obftrufted. 

Cojinurtfs difperfe* malign'putrid fumes out of 
the gut* and mefentery into all parts of the body, 

drlresri hi/ linrnznf m 


occafiouing head-aches, fevers, lofi of appetite, and 
disturbance of conception. Harvey. 

Coflhvcncjx has ill cfte&s, and Is hard to be dealt 
with by phy tick; purging medicines rather increaf- 
ing chan removing the evil. Locke on Education . 

Co'sthness. n.f [from Sump- 

tuoufnefs; expen five nefs. 

Though not with curious cojllirtjs, yet with 

cleanly fuflxciency, it entertained me. Sidney • 

Nor have the frugalter fons of fortune any rca- 
fon to object the cojliincfs j fince they frequently pay 
dearer for lefs advantageous pleafures. 

Glarnnlle's Scepfs i 

Co'stly. adj. [from ceflj] Sumptuous ; 
expenfive ; of a high price. 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreft in faucy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Shakejpeard s Hamlet* 

Leave for a while thy ccjlly country-feat $ 

And, to be great indeed, forget 

The naufeous pleafures of, the £ eat. Dryd r . 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the 
moft ctjfjy piece of work on the earth, when com¬ 
pleted. Addijtm. 

He is here fpeaking of Paradifc, which he re¬ 
presents at a moft charming and delightful place , 
abounding with things not only ufeful and con¬ 
venient, but even the moft rare and valuable, the 
moft ccjlly and defirabie. Woodward's Nat. Kifi* 

Co'stmary. n.f [coflus, Lat.] An herb. 

Co^strel. n.f. [fuppofed to be derived 
from ccfler. ] A bottle. Skinner • 

Cor. *) At the end of the namesof places. 

Cote. 


Coat. 

COT. 


come generally from the Saxon 
cor, a cottage. Qibjah. 

n. f [cot. Sax. rat-/, Welfli.] A 
fmall houfe; a cottage; a hut; a mean 
habitation. 

What that ufage mrant. 

Which in her cot ihe daily pra&ifcd. Fairy S^ueen. 

Betides, his cot, his flocks, and bounds of ie«d. 
Are now on fale j and at our iheep cot now. 

By reafon of his ablencc, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Sbakcjpearts As you like ir. 

Hezckiah made himfelf Halls for all manner of 
beaftt, and cots for flocks. 2 Chronicles, xxxii. zB* 

A ftately temple flicots within the Ikies ; 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, poliih'd marble they bchojd ; 

The gates with fculpturc grac’d, the fpires and 
tiles of gold. Dryd. Baucis and Philemon. 

As Jove vouclifaf’d on Ida’s top, ’tis faid. 

At pour Philemon’s cot to take a bed. Fenton « 

Cot. n.f An abridgment of cot quean* 

Cota'kcbnt. n.f. [In geometry.] The 
tangent of an arch which is the com¬ 
plement of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris. 

Tc Cote. v. a. This word, which I have 
found only in Chapman, feems to fig- 
nify the lame as To leave behind. To 
overpafs. 

Word* her worth had prov’d with deed ?, 
Had more ground be;n allow’d the race, and cored 
far his fteeds. Chapmans Iliads. 

Cote'mporary. adj. [con and tetnpus , 
Latin.] Living at the fame lime ; coe- 
taneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotempt* 
rary with the firft voucher, have appeared proba¬ 
ble, is now ufed as certain, becaufe leveral have 
tince, from him, faid it one after another. Locke* 

Co'titakd. n.f. [ cot and land.] Land 
appendant to a cottage. 

Co'TqjJEAN. n. f. [probably from 
quin, French.] A man who bufies him- 
ielf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 

Sparc not lor coft.—• 
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COT 

•Go, go, you eetcmean, go ; 

Get you to bed* Shaktjpcare't Renee an f Juliet. 

A ftstefvroman is ae ridiculous a creature at u 
cotqunns each of the fcxcs Ihould keep within its 
bounds* Addifen. 

You hare given os a lively picture of huiband* 
hen-peckcd; but you have never touched upon one 
of the quite different character, and who goes by 
the name of corqueau. Addi 

Co'ttagi. #• f. [from rot.*] A hut; a 
mean habitation; a cot; a little houfe. 

The fea coal! (hall be dwellings and cottages fot 
ftepherds, and folds for flocks* Zcph. ii. b. 

They were right glad to take feme corner of a 
poor cottage, and there to ferve Cod upon their 
knees. Hooker. 

The felf-fame fun that (hi net upon his court. 
Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 

* Looks on both alike* Sbaktfpearo's Winter's Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes 
uurfe their children, look to the affairs of the 
houfe, vifit poof cottages, and relieve their necef- 
fities. Taylor', Holy Living. 

It it difficult for a periant* bred up in the ob¬ 
scurities of a cottage , to fancy in his mind the 

• fjplendors of s court. South 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hsfte. 

And here, naenvied, rural deinties tafte. 

Fop's Odyffiy. 

Qcf ttacer. *./ [from cottage .] 

1 . One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms* Swift. 

The mod ignorant In/h cottager will not fell his 
cow for a groat. Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on 
the common, without paying rent, and 

.. without any land of Tus own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their 
work-folks and labourers ; or elfe mere cottagers, 
which are but houfed beggars* Bacons Henry VII* 

The yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers . 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Co'ttier. n.f. [from cot.] One who in¬ 
habits a cot. Di£l . 

CO'TTON. n.f. [named, according to 
Skinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mala cotone a, or quince, called by the 
Italians cotognj ; whence cot tone, Ital. 

- cotton , French.] 

1. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, 
and covered with cotton, that its hardnefs may not 

■ Lc o ffcnfivc. JVif an an. 

*. Cloth made of cotton. 

Co'tton. n.f A plant. 

The fpecics are, x • Shrubby cotton • a. The moft 
excellent American cotton, with a greenifh feed. 
3. Annual fhrubby cotton, of the ifland of Provi¬ 
dence. 4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton, with 
• yellow flower. The firft fort is cultivated plen¬ 
tifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
and at Naples; as alfo between Jerufalem and 
Damascus, from whence the cotton js brought an¬ 
nually into thefe northern parts of Europe. The 
cotton is the wool which indoles or wrapt up the 
feeds, and is contained in a kind of brown hulk, 
or fced-veflcl, growing upon this flimb. It is from 
this fort that the vaft quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifii our parts of the world. The fccond 
and third forts are annual; tliele are cultivated 
in the Weft Indies in great plenty. But the fourth 
and fifth forts grow in Egypt 1 theft abide many 
years, and often arrive to be trees of great magni¬ 
tude. tiler. 

ToCo'tton* *v. n. 

4 . To rife with a knap. 

2. To cement; to unite with: a cant 
word* 

A parrel will end in one of you being turned 

* to 
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off, in which cafe it will not be esfy ft cotton with 

1 another. Swift. 

To COUCH. <v. n. [toucher, French.] 

1. To lie down on a place of repofe. 

If 1 court more won\en, you *11 couch with more 
men. Sbakijfeart. 

Doth not the gentleman 

Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed. 

As ever Beatrice /hall couch upon * Sbalefptare. 

When love’s fair goddefs 
Couch'd with her hu/band in his golden bed* 

Dryden's JEneid. 

2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaft 
to reft. 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his 
wrongs. 

Tierce tygers couch'd around, and loll'd their 
fawning tongues. Dryden'x Virgil. 

» Thefe, when death 

Comes like a ru/bing lion, couch like fpaniels. 
With lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. 

Dry den. 

3. To lie down in fecret, or in ambu/h. 

We *U conch i* th* caflie-ditch, till we fee the 
light of Our fairies. Shaft. Merry JVhvts of Wsndfor. 

The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and jvas 
palled over for dead, until a horfc was brought tor 
his efcape. Hayward. 

4. To lie in a bed, or ftratum. 

B Idled of the Lord be his land, for the dew, and 
for the deep that coueheth beneath. Dcut. xxxiii. 13. 

5. To ftoop, or bend down ; to lower in 
fear, in pain, in rcfpe&. 

Thefe touchings, and thele lowly Curtefies, * 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. 

Sbakcfpeare's Julius Coe far. 

Iflachar is a ftrong afs couching down between 
two burdens* Ceucjis, xlix. 14. 

To Couch. *v . a. 

1. To repofe; to lay on a place of repole. 

Where unbruis’d youth, with unftuft’d 'brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, them golden fleep doth reign. 

Shakeffeare. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bee, or 
ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch 
malt about a foot thick ; but if a hotter feafou 
require it, we fpread it on the floor much thinner. 

Mortoner's Hujhandry. 

The fea and the land make one globe; and the 
waters couch thcrafelves, as clofe as may be, to the 
centre of this globe, in a fpherical convexity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 

To bed ; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couchjpoU 
/herds, or veflels of earth, in their walls, to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pafs it down in 
Ipouts into rooms. Bacon's Natural Hifloiy. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofc noble, who deface. 

By meaner alts, the glories of their race; 

Whofe only title to., their father*’ fame 
Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

That great argument for a future ft ate, which 
St. Paul hath couched in the words I have read to 
you. Atterhvry's Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly; to hide: with 

under. 

The foundation of all parables, is feme analogy 
or limilitude between the topical or aUuiive part of 
the parable, and the thing couched under it, and 
intended by it. South. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally 

couched under this allegory. L' Eft range. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loft, the 
tradition of the deluge, which was couched under 
it, was thereupon at length (ufpended and loft. 

fVcodioard's Natural Hiftorj. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 

And over all •, d) brazen fcalca was arm'd. 

Like plated coat h i ftcel, lb couched near. 

That nought plight pierce. SpenTcr. 

UfQJTfz^a uy Microsoft 
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7. To fix the (pear in the reft, in the 
pofture of attack. 

The knight 'gan fairly couch his fteady fpcar. 
And ftcrccly ran at him with rigorous might. 

I Spenfrr. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears. 
Till thickeft legions dole. Milton's Parades Loft. 

The former wav’d in air 
Hit flaming fword ; /Eneas couch'd his fpcar. 

Dryden's JEncxd. 

8. To deprefs the condenfed cryftalline 
humour or film that overfpreads the 
pupil of the eye. This is improperly 
called couching the eye, for couching the 
cataraS : with equal impropriety they 
fbmetimes fpeak of couching the patient, 

home artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the c star ads, and clears his fight. 

And all at once a.fiood of glorious tigbc 
Comes ru/hing on his eyes. Dennis. 

Whether the catarx£l be wafted by being fepa- 
rated from its vcficL, I have never known pofi- 
lively, by di (Telling ouc that had been couched. 

Sharp 

Couch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A feat of repofe, on which it is common 
to lie down drefted. 

So Satan fell; and ftratght a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh. 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him loft 
From his uncafy ftation, and upbore. 

As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. 

Miltons Faradife Regain'd. 

To loll on concbet rich with citron fteds. 

And Jay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 

Dryden’s VirgiPs Gmrgicks. 

O ye immortal pow'rs, that guard the juft. 
Watch round his couch, and foftea his repofe! 

Addifon's Can. 

2. A bed ; a place of repofe. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. 

Sbakcfpeare's Hamlet. 

Dire was the tofling, deep the groans 1 defpair 
Tended the fick, bulieft from couch to couch. 

Milton s Faradife Left, 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 
Forfook his early couch at early day. Dryd. Fables. 

3. A layer, or ftratum. 

This heap it called by maltftert a couch, or bed, 
of raw malt. M rtimer's Hujhandry . 

Co^u chant, adj. \coucbant, French.} 
Lying down; fquatting. 

if a lion were the coat of j udah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but raxher coucbant or 
dormant. Brown. 

As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d. 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play. 

Straight couches clofe; then riling, changes oft 
His ookchant watch. Milton's Faradife Loft. 

CO'UCUEE. n. f. [French.] Bedtime ; 
the time of viftting late at night. 

None of her fylvan tubje&s made their court; 
Levees and emebets pafs’d without refort. Dry den. 

Co'ucher. n. f. [from couch. ] He that 
couches or deprelies cataialts. 

Co'u CH pel low. n. f. [ conch and fellow. J 
Bedfellow; companion. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re¬ 
prieves for you, snd your couchfrltow, Nim; op 
die you had looked through the grate like a ge* 
miny of baboons. Sbakefpeare. 

Co^uchcrass. n.f A weed. 

The couchgrafs, for the firit year, infenfibly rob* 
moft plants in Tandy grounds apt to graze. 

Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

COVE. n.f. 

1. A fmall creek or bay. 

2, A (belter; a cover* 

COVENANT. 
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CO'VEN ANT. n. f. [(tnrxnant, French; 

convent ton P Latin.] 

X. A contraA; a # Halation. 

He makes a covr-ari never to deftroy ; 

The earth again by flood ; nor let the k* 

Sarpaft hts boonds. Milton's Paradifc Left. 

The Englift make the ocean their abode, 

_ Whofc ready faih with ev’ry wind can fly. 

And make a cov'mnt with th’ inconftant Iky. 

Waller. 

Some men live as rf they have made a covenant 
with hell: let divines, fathers, friends, fay what 
they will, they flop their ears again© them. 

L'Eft range. 

z. An agreement on certain terms; a 
compa< 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now 
confides it, betwixt God and man j confi fling of 
* jrfercies, on God** part, made over to man ; and 
of conditions, on man’s part, required by God. 

HarmomTs Pradical Cattcbijm- 

3. A writing containing the terms of 
agreement. 

1 frail but lend my^diamond till your return ; 

let therf be covenant drawn between v s * 

- Sbakcfpearr's Cjmbeline. 

To Co*vEKANt. v. n . [from the noun.] 

1, To bargain; to itipulate. 

His lord tried commonly fo to covenant with him, 

which if at any time the tenant diHiked, be might 

freely depart at his pleafure. 

Speefcrs State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the 
king of England that neither of them fbould treat 

of peace or truce with the French king. 

Hayward cm Edward \ I. 

By words men come to know one another's 

minds j by thefr they covenant and confederate. 

South. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it frould be 
hot or cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, as the 
tenant fbould direft. L'Eft range. 

2. To agree with another on certain 
terras: with for before cither the price 
or the thing pnrchafcd. 

They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
filter. Matthew. 

Pointing to a heap of find. 

For ev’nr grain, to live a tear demand j 
But, ah ! unmindful of th’ effrft of time. 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. 

Garth's Ovid. 

Covenants'**. tt.f [from covenant.] A 
party to a covenant; a ftipolator; a 
bargainer. 

Both of them were relpeftive rites of their ad- 
mtflion into the feveral covenants, and the cove- 
nanftes become thereby entitled to the rtfpeftive 
privilege*. Ayiiffir's Par ergo*. 

Covena'nter. k. f [from covenant.} 
One who takes r covenant. A word 
introduced m t\fc civil wars. 

The covenanters lhall h..ve no more aflurance I 
of mutual affiftance each from other, after tbe 
taking of the covenant, chan they had before. 

Oxford Reafont ajainji the Covenant. 

Co'venous. adj • [from covin.] Fraudu¬ 
lent ; collufive ; trickilh. 

I wilh fome means devifed for th* reft mint of 
thefe indtdi nate and covtnmi IcaCit of lands, hoi den 
in chief, for hundreds or thoafaads of years. 

JBacon's Office of eJlienatiom 

To CO'VER. <v. a. [coievrir, French.] 

•1. To overfpread any thing with fome* 
thing elfe. 

The paftures are doathed with flocks, the valleys 
alfo art covered over with corn. Pfalm Ixt. j 3. 

Sea cover'd fra, 

Sen without ihore. MUtem. 

Tbd toning mount appear'd 
In Do&ap cover'd with 4 camp of firs* Milton- 
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. Ob to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, 
ferve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Sbaktfpcare's Merchant of Venice . 

2. T© conceal under fomething laid over. 

Nor he their outward only with the Ikins 
Of beafts, but inward nakednefs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteoufnefs 
Avraymg, cover'd from his father's fight.. Milton. 

Cover me, ye pines l 
Ye cedars wilh innumerable boughs 
Hide me, that 1 may never fee them more. Milt. 
In life's Cool vale let my low feene be laid. 

Cover me, gods, with Tempo’s thickeft fliade. 

Cowley . 

Or lead me to fome folitary place. 

And cover my retreat from human race. 

Dry den's Virgil. 

To hide by fuperficial appearances. 

To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfr 
with frame, when reafon has firft proved it to be 
mere nonfenfe. Watts. 

5. To conceal from notice or punifhment. 

Charity frail cover the multitude of fins. 

I Peter, i». I* 

Thou may'll repent. 

And one bad aft with many deeds well done 
May'll cover. Mdtorj. 

6. To (he!ter ; to proteft. 

His calm and blamefcfs life 

Does with fubftantial Weflednefs abound, 

And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 

Cowley. 

To incubate ; to brood on. 

Natural hiftorians obferve, that only the male 
birds have voices ; that their fongs begin a little 
before breeding time, and end a little after, that, 
whilfl the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring 
bcugh within her hearing, and by that means 
aiftufes and diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addijons SpcBater. 

8 . To copulate with r female. 

9. To wear the hat, or garment of the 

head, as a mark of fuperiority or inde¬ 
pendent a * 

The king had conferred the honour of grandee 
Upon him, which waa of no other advantage or 
bonification to him, than to be covered in the 
pretence of that king. Dryden . 

Co'ver. *./. [from the verb.] • 

I. Any thing that is laid over another. 

The fee uadi ik is but a general cover, not Ihaped 
according to the parts; the fein is fraped according 
to the parts. Bacon. 

The fountains could be Artngthened no other 
way than by making a ftrong cover or arch over 
them* Burnet's *Tbeory. 

Orvftes* bulky rage. 

Unsatisfied with margins dofely writ. 

Foams o’er the covers, and not finilh'd yet. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

With your band, or ,any other cover , you flop 

the vefifel (6 as wholly to exclude the air. 

Ray on the Creation. 

z. A concealment; a fereen; a veil ? a 

fuperficial appearance, under which 

fomething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things may be artifi¬ 
cially and cff«6tu«lly in fin ua ted, under the cover 
either of a real faft of of a fuppofed one. h Eftr . 

A® the fplcen has great incoAveniencies, to the 
pretence bt it is a handfome coVtr for Imperfec¬ 
tions. Collier on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter; defence from weather. 

In the mean tipid, by being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which greVt now to be 4 very cold, 
whilfl his arm/ Was under row, they m ight be 
forced to retire. • ‘ Clarendon, 

Cover-shame, n.f [cover and fame.] 

Some appearance died t© conceal in¬ 
famy. 
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Does he put on holy garments for a cover-fame 
of lewdnefs ? Dryden s Spanijb Friar. 

Co* verinc. n.f [from cover.] Drefs j 
vefture; any thing fpread over another. 

The woraeg took and fpread • covering over the 
well* nqouth*. 2. Sant. xvii. 19* 

Bring feme covering for this naked foul, 

Whom I'll intreat to lead me* $bak. King Lear. 

Through her fldh methinks is feen 
The brighter loul that dwells within j 
Our eyes the fubtle covering pafs, 

And ice the lily through its glafr* Cowley* 

Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed. 

With cov rings uf Sidonian purple fpread. 

Dryden' j Fables* 

Sometimes Providence calls things fo, that truth 
and intcrefl lie the fame way j and when it is wrapt 
up in this covering, men can be content to follow 
it. * South. 

Co'ver let. n.f. [couvr cliff, French.] 
The outermoft ©f the bedclothes; that 
under which all the reft are concealed. 

Lay her in lilies and in violets, - ^ 

And iilken curtains over her difplay. 

And odour’d freets, *nd arias. coverlets* SpcnJefU 

This done, the hoft produc'd the genial bed, 
Which with no coflty coverlet they fpread. 

Dryden's Fables- 

I was, for want of a houfe and bed, forced to lie 
on tha ground, wrapt up in my covcrla. Swift . 

Convert, n.f [from cover ; convert. Ft .} 

1. A (helter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcafis dwell with thee, Moab j be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the fpoikr. 

J/aiabj xvi. 4. 

There lhall be a tabernacle for a lhadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from ftorm and rain. Jjaiab, iv. 6. 

They are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to 
be Called out to their military motions, under Iky 
or covert , according to the fcafon, as was the 
Roman wont. Milton on Education• 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 
Of tree* thick interwoven. > Ef"ifton. 

Now have a. care your carnations catch not too 

much wet, therefore retire them to covert . , 

Evelyn's Ki Under. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him I made; but he was 'ware of me. 

And ftole into the covert of the wood. 

f Shakefpears'e Romeo and Juliet. 

I frail be your faithfbl guide, 3 

Through this glootny covert wide* Milton. 

Thence-to the coverts , and the confeious groves. 

The feenes of his paft triumphs and his loves. 

1 Denham. 

Deep into fome thick Covert woufd I run. 

Impenetrable to the ftar* or fun. 

v Dryden * Sta r tf Innocence. 

Th* deer I* lodg’d; 1 ve track’d her to her n>- 

Vifrts - . T . j 

Be fure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 

RirJh in at once, dud feize upon your prey. 

Addijons Cato* 

Qo'weRT^ adj. [convert , French.] 

1. Sheltered; not open; not expofed. 

You are, of either lid* th* green, to plant *’ 

covert alley, upon carpenter’s work, about tw«lvc 
foot m hpight, by which you- may go ip. Ihad* into 

the garden. 1 ’ .. .* Eacon. 

The fo* io a beaft alfr very prejudicial to the 
hufrandman, efpecially in places that are near 
foreft-wooda and covert places. Mortim, Bu/bandry. 

\ Togetbea I*c us beat this ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 

Pope's EJftryu 

2. Secret; hidden ; private 5 insidious. 

And let us pjrefently go fit in council. 

How covert matters may be beftdifclos’d, 

AiW open perils fureft anlwered. 

,n.» , SkthJtwCtyUi.1 Offer. 
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By what feeft way. 

Whether of open wv ( or gttile, 

Wc now debate. WHb»'i Paradfe LoJ I. 

Co vert. adj. [rtfswrrf, French.] The 
(late of r woman flickered by marriage 
under her hufband ; as ewedt* baron, 
fem 0 covert* 

In Head of her being under covtrt baron, to be 
under covert feme myfclf! to have my body dif- 
«bled, and my bead fortified ! Dryd. Spamjb friar. 

Covbrt-way. m. f [from covert and 
•way*] 

It is, in fortification, a (pace of ground level 
with the field, ou the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, or other works toward the country. One 
or the greatest difficulties in a fieg* is to make a 
lodgment on the c overt-way, becaufe ufually the 
bciieged pa&ftdc it along the middle, and under¬ 
mine it on all fide*. It is fometiraes called the cor¬ 
ridor, and fomerimes the counterfcarp, becaufe it 
Is on the edge of the fcarp. Harris* 

Co'vertly. adv. [from cfivert.] Se¬ 

cretly ; clofely i in private i with pri¬ 


vacy. 

Yet ftill Aragnol (in his foe .was bight) 

L*y lurking, covertfj him to furprife. 

* r Spottftr*s Muhpotmos . 

How can’ft thou croft this marriage ?— 
•-Not boneftly, my lord but fo covertly, that 

* no di&onefty Diall appear in me. 

Sbakefpcarc's Much ado about N fhirfg. 
Amongft the p ets, Perfius covertly ftriIces at 

• Nero | fomc of whole verfes he recites with fcorn 

and indignation. Dry den. 

Co'vertnees. j t . f . [from covert .] Se¬ 
crecy ; privacy. Dl3 . 

Co'verture. n . f . [from covert .] 

1. Shelter; defence; not expofure. 

It may be it is rather the jhade, or other cover- 
ture , that they take liking in, than the virtue of 
the herb. Bacon's Natural lliflerj. 

He faw their frame, that fought 
Vain covertures* Miltons Paradife Loft* 

The winds being fo fierce, and fo fevere, as 
not to fufFur any thing to thrive beyond the height 
of a ft rub, in thofb.iflands, unlefs protected by 
walls, or other like coven are, IVndward. 

2. [In law.] The cflatc and condition 

of a married woman, who, by the laws 
of our realm, is in poteftate viri, and 
therefore difabled to contract with any, 
to the prejudice of herfelf or her bef- 
band, without his allowance or confir¬ 
mation. Cowell. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the'et- 
verture of queen Mary, did, in faft, difable them 
to accomplish the conqueft of Ireland. 

Davies on Ireland* 

71 COVET. v . a * [ convoiter , French.] 

I. To defire inordinately; todefirc beyond 
due bounds. 

If it be a ft o to covet honour, 

I am the moft offending man alive* Shot, Hen, V. 

I am yet 

Unknown to worflan; never was forfworrTj 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 

A t no time broke my faith. Shak/fp. Macbeth. 

O father ! ran it be, that foul, f blmw 
Return to vifit oor tcrrellml dime ? 

And that tiie gen'rou* mind, releas'd by death. 
Can terns lazy limbe and mortal breath l 

Dryden's ALmii. 

2* To defire carncftly. 

AU thing* euuethig as much as may be to be 
like unto Cod in being ever; that which cannot 
hereunto attain perfonally, doth leek to continue 
itUU another way, by offspring and propagation. 

Hooker. 

But covet eanertly the beff gifts* l Or. su. 3*. 
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To Co'ver V . n . To have a ftrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
while fome coveted after, they have «rrtd from 
the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 

Convex able. adj. [from ewer*'] To be 
wifhed for ; to be coveted. DiB. 

Co'vetisb. *• /• [convoitife, French.] 
Avarice ; covctoufnefs of money. Not 
in ufe. 

Moft wretched wight, whom toothing might 
fufiice. 

Whole greedy luft did lack in greateft ftore ; 

Whofc need had end, but no end covenfe. Fairy fij. 

Co'vetous. adj. [ convoiteux , French.] 

1. Inordinately defirous ; eager. 

While cumber’d with my droppingdoatha I lay. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey. 

Stain'd with my blood th* unholp/.-ble coaft. 

Dry den's JEnad. 

2. Inordinately eager of money; avari¬ 
cious. i 

An heart they have exeretfed with covttcut prac¬ 
tices. % Peter, ii. 14* 

What be cannot help in hU nature, you muft 
not account a vice in him 1 you muft in no ways 
fay he is covetous* ^ _ Sbakejpearc. 

Let never fo much probability hang on one fide 
of a covetous man's reaioning, and money on the 

Other, it is eafv to fortfee which will outweigh. 

Locke. 

3. Defirous; eager: in a good fenfe. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue. 

Than thia fair foul ftall Jbe* Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He chat is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not hi* own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not covetous of the virtue, but of its 
reward and reputation ; and then hi* intentions air 
polluted. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Covetously. adv* [from covetous.] A- 
varicioully; eagerly. 

It he care not for *t, he will fupply ut eafily ; if 

he covctosUly referve it, how frail '* get it ? 

Sbakcfpeare. 

Co'vetousNE6S. u.f. [from c *• uctous .] 

1. Avarice; inordinate defire of money; 
eagernefs of gain. 

He that take* pains to ferve the end* of eovetouf 
fiefs, or mmifters to another** lull, or keep* a Ihop 
of impurides or intemperance, is idle in the worft 
fenfe. ‘Taylor's Holy Living* 

Cwetzufnefs debafeth a manVfpirit, and fink* it 
into the earth* ^ Tulcrfcn. 

2. Eagernefs; defire : in a neutral fenfe. 

When workmen ftrivc to do better than well. 
They do confound their fkill in cevetoufneft* 

Sbakcfpeare's King Jobn. 

Co'vey. n.f. [cvnvee, French.] 

1. A hatch ; an old bird with her young 
ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a fup of him to quench 
their thirft. L'Eftravge. 

A covey of partridges fpringing in our front, put 
our infantry in disorder. jtJdijon's Freeholder. 

There would be no walking In a ftiady wood, 
without fpringing a covey of toafts. 

jiddifon's Guardian. 

, COUGH, n. f* \kuch t Dutch.] A convul- 
fion of the lungs, vellicated by fomc 
(harp ferofity. It is pronounced cojf. 

In c nfu.nptious of the lungs, when nature can 
nor expel the cough, men f ill into fiuxei of the 
belly, and then they die. Bacens NaturalHtfiery. 
For his cfcar fake long refilet's nights you bore. 

While ratthng toughs h.s heaving vcfll-ls tore. 

Smith. 

To Couch, v. *. [kitchen* putch.] To 
have the Iuikts coavulfitl; to make a 
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noife in endeavouring to evaevate the 

peccant matter from the lungs. 

Thou didft drink 

The ftalc of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which bulb would cough at. 

Sbakcfpeare's Antony and Cleopatra . 
Thou haft quarrelled with a man for coughing 
in the ftreet, becaufe he hath wakened thy dog 
that hath lain aficcp in the fun. 

Sbahrjptarc's Romeo and Juliet* 
The firft problem enquirerh why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow , whereas the contrary 
is often observed. _ Brnvn. 

If any humour be difeharged upon the lungs, 
they have a faculty of carting it up by coughing. 

Ray en the Creation . 

I cough tike Horace, and tho’ lean, am (hart. 

Pope's Epiftles • 

To Cough, w* a . To ejeft by a cough ; 
to expeftorate. 

If the matter be to be difeharged by expectora¬ 
tion, it muft firft pafs into the fubftance of the 
lungs \ then Into the afpera arteria, or weafand | 
and from thence be coughed up, and fpit out by 
the mouth. IVijeman's Surgery • 

Co'u GHifR. n.f* [from cough.] One that 
coughs. DiBm 

Co'vin. | n.f A deceitful agreement 
Co'vine. j between two or more, to the 
hurt of another. Cowell* 

Co'ving. n.f. [from cove.] A term in 
building, ufedof houfes that projett over 
the ground-plot, and the turned pro- 
jeflure arched with timber, lathed and 

plaftered. Harris . 

Could, [the imperfect preterite of can* 
See C a k.] Was able to; had power to. 

And if I ha\c done well, and as is fitting the 
ftory, it is that which I defired; but if ilcnderly 
and meanly, it is that which 1 could attain unto. 

1 Mac. xv. 38* 

What if he did not all the ill he could t 
Ami oblig'd by that t* afiift hi* rapines. 

And to maintain his murder* l , 

Drjdets's Sfanjjb Friar. 

Co'ulter. n. f* [culter, Latin.] The 
(harp iron of the plough, which cuts the 
earth perpendicular to the (hare. 

The Israelites went down to (harpen every man 
his Ihare, pndhis coulter, and his ax, and hi* mat¬ 
tock. , 1 Samuel, xiii. ao* 

Literature it the'gnndftone to iharpen the coul¬ 
ters, to wbqt their natural faculties. 

Hammond op Fundamentals • 
The plough for ftifir clays is long and broad; and 
the cuilur Tong, and very little bending, with a 
very large wing. Mortimer» 

CO'UNCIL. n.f. [ concilium , Latin.] 

1. An aftembly of perfons met together in 
confutation. 

The chief prierts, and all the council, fought falfe 
witneft. Matthew , xxvi. 59. 

The Stygian council thus di/Tolv’d 5 and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers. Milton* 
In hiftorics compofcd by politicians, they are 
for drawing up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and 
events, and preferving a conftant corrcfpondcncc 
between the camp and the ecu mil table. 

jiddifon's Spectator. 

2. A €t of publick deliberation. 

The Iceptcr’d heralds call 
To council in the eity gates: anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
AfTemble, ^*'d harangues are heard. Milton. 

3. An afiVmbly of divines to deliberate 
upon religion. 

Some borrow all fheir religion from the fathers 
of the Chriftian church, or from their fynods or 

councils. Watts* 

* 

4. Perfons called together to be consulted 
on any ©ccafion, or to give advice. 
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They being thus affembled, are more properly a 
council to the Icing) the great council of the king¬ 
dom, to advife his majefty in thofe things dt 
weight and difficult' which concern both the king 
and people, than a court. Baton s Adv. to ViUitrt. 

5. The body of privy counfellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. 

Sbaktfp cart's Henry VIII. 

Council-board, n. f. [ council and 

board.] Council-table 5 table where 
matters of Hate are deliberated. 

He hath commanded. 

To-morrow morning to the council-board 

He be convened. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

When fti ip-money was t ran ladled at the council- 
board, they looked upon it as * work of that power 
they were obliged to truft. Clarendon. 

And Fallas, if ft»e broke the laws, 

Muft yield her foe the ftronger caofe; 

A {hame to one fo much ador‘d 

For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift. 

CO'UNSEL. n.f. [ confilium , Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

There is as much difference between the counfil 
Chat a friend gireth, and that a man giveth him- 
felf, as there is between the counfil of a friend and 
of a flatterer. Bacon. 

The beft counfil he could give him was, to go to 
his parliament. Clarendon. 

Bereave me not. 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy ceuwfilp in this utter rooft diftrefs. Milton. 

2. Confulution; interchange of opinions. 

1 bold as little counfil with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Sbqk. Henry IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confe- 
quences. 

They all confcfs, therefore, in the working of 
that firft caufe, that counfel Is ufed, reafnn fol¬ 
lowed, and a way obfervecL Hooker. 

4. Prudence ; art ; machination. 

O how comely is the uifdom of old men, and 
underftandiag and counfil to men of hoomur. 

Ecc/vt. xxv. 5. 

There is no wiffloro, cor understanding, nor 
courjcl, u$Mni\ the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the fecrets entrufted in con- 

fulting. 

The players cannot keep counfil-, they’ll tell all. 

‘ * ^lake fix arc. 

6. Scheme; purpofc; defign. Notin ufe. 

The counfil of the Lcrd ffiindeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations'. 

PJatm xxxiii- it. 

O God, from whom ill holy defirer, all good 
Ctunfdt, and all juft works do proceed. 

Common Prayer. 

7. Thofe that plead a canfe ; the coun- 
feltors. This Jeems only an abbreviature 
ufual in converfation. 

Vour hand, a covenant; we will have thefe 
things let down by lawful counfil. Sbak. Cjmbdim. 

For the advocates and counfil that plead, pa¬ 
tience and gravity of learning is an eflenml part 
of juftice; and an overfpcaking judge it no well, 
tuned cymbal. Bacon. 

What fays my counfil learned in the law ? Pope. 

To Co'unsel. •v. a. [corfilior, Latin.] 

». To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

But lay, Lucetta, now we are alone. 

Would'ft thou then counfil me to fall in love ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Truth {hall nurfc her; 

Floly and heav'nly thoughts fti ‘1 counfil her. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

There is danger of being unfaithfully counfeiUd, 
and more for the good of them that counfil th in for 
him that is cou nfilled. Baecn. 

Ill fortune never crcfhed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not; 1 therefore have tounjdltd 
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my friends new to truft to her fairer fide, though 
Ihe feemed to make peace with them. 

Ben Jcnfini Difcoveries. 

He fupports my poverty with his wealth, and I 
counfil and inftrutt him with my learning and ex¬ 
perience. *Tcyhr. 

2. To advife any thing. 

The left bad been our lhame. 

The lefs bis counfilVd crime which brands the 
Grecian name. Dryden'% Fables. 

CoTtnsellable. etdj. (from counfel. ] 
Willing to receive and follow the advice 

or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great parts were more coun- 
fiUable than he; To that he would feldom be in 
danger of great erroure, if he would communicate 
his own thoughts to difquifition. Clarendon. 

Counsellor, n.f. (from counfel. This 
Ihould rather be written counfeller. ] 

1. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his counfdlor to do wickedly. 

xCbrcn. xxii. 3. 

She would be a counfil lor of good things, and a 
Comfort in cares. JVifdsm, viii. 9. 

Death of thy fool! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fc*r. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Confidant; bofom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the firft kings reign’d. 

Slept in their ihades, and angels entertain'd j 
With fuch old counfiUort they did advife. 

And bv frequenting facred groves grew wile. 

Waller. 

3. One whofe province is to deliberate and 
advife upon publick affairs. 

V ou are a counfdlor , 

And by that virtue no man dare accufe you. 

Sbakffeare's Henry VIII. 

Of counfellors there are two forts s the firft, 
conjUiarii nati, as I may term' them ; fuch are the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king’s fons: 
but the ordinary fort of counfiUort are fuch as the 
king, out of a due confideration of their worth 
and abilities, and withal of their fidelity to his 
perfon and to bis crown, caileth to be 01 council 
with him, in his ordinary government. 

Bacon s Advice to Va tiers. 

4. One that is confuted in a cafe of law; 
a lawyer. 

A counfdlor bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ftarute laws, may honcftly inform a 
juft prince how far hit prerogative extends. 

Dry den's Juvenal, Dedication . 

Co'unsellorship. n. f [from counfel - 
/or.] The office or poft of a privy couu- 

fellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the king¬ 
dom, the noft part are fuch as cannot well be 
levered from the counfilhrfhip • 

Baton's Advice to ViUitrt. 

7 *o COUNT. *v. a. [ compter , Ft. compu- 
tare , Latin.} 

1. To number; to tel!. 

Here thro’ this grate I can count every one. 

And view the Frcncnmcn. Sbakefpeare' t Henry VI. 

The vicious count their years j virtuous, their 
ads. Jcbnfin. 

For the preferments of the world, he that would 
reckon up all the accidents that they depend upon, 
may as well undertake to count the lands, or to fum 
up infinity. South. 

When men in fickncfs ling*ring lie, 

*1 hey count the tedious hours by months and years. 

Dry Jen. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low; 

Thy {Slaughter'd fons now fmile, and think they 

won. 

When they can count more Theban, gbofta than 
theirs. _ Dryden. 

2. To preferve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongft them at their 
certain fcafjns, and leaving them at others. Locke. 
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3. To reckon; to place to an acconnt. 

He believed in the Lord, and be courted it to 
him for rightcoufnefs. Cenefis, xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted 
into the thread we eat; the labour of thofe who 
broke the oxen, rduft all be charged on the ac¬ 
count of labour. Locke. 

4. To efteem; to account; to reckon; 
to confider as Laving a certain charac¬ 
ter, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehended any thing above 
this, as the differences of time, affirmations, nega¬ 
tions, and contradictions in fpecch, we then count it 
to have fome ufe of natural reaibn. Hooker. 

Count not .thine .handmaid for - a daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor ffkall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me. Milton's Agoniflts. 

You would not wifh to count this man a foe 1 
In friendlhip, and in hatred, obftinare. 

Philips's Briton t> 

5. To impute to ; to charge to. 

All th* impoffibilitics, which pbets 
Count to extravagance of loofe defeription. 

Shall fooner be. Etnve's Ambitious Stepmother. 

To Count. n. To found an account or 
fcheme: with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upen the genius 
of a nation, as a {landing argument in all ages* 

Swift. 

Cou nt. n.f. [ compte, French; computus* 

. Latin.] 

1. Number. 

Thar wc up to your palaces may mount,- 
Of biefted faints for to increase the count. 

Spenfir's Eflfbal. 

2. Reckoning ; number furamed. 

By my count , 

I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sbak. 

Since 1 faw you laft. 

There is a change upon you.—— 

——Well, I know not 

What counts hard fortune cafts upon my face. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Count, n.f. [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] 
A title of foreign nobility, fuppofed 
equivalent to an earl. 

Co'untable. adj. [from count.'] That 
which may be numbered. 

The evils which you defire to be recounted are 
very many, and aim 'ft uuntabU with thofe which 
were bidden in the b-.lket of Fandora. 

Spenfir's Inland. 

COUNTENANCE. ». / [contenance > 
French.] 

1. The form of the face ; the fyitera of the 
features. 

2. Air; look. 

A made countenance about her mouth, between 
fi.npering and fmiling ; her head, bowed fomewhat 
down, feemed to languifii with over-much idienefe- 

Sidney. 

Well, Suffolk, yet thou fhaU not fee me blulh, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreft : 

A heart onfpotted is not eafily daunted* 

Sbak fpeart's Henry VI. 

So fpake our fire, and by his count'nance fi'cm'd 
Entering on ftuJious thoughts fehftrufe. Milun * 

To whom, with t ount'itance calm, and foul fed ate. 
Thus Turnus. Dryden \/EncuL 

3. Calmnefs of look; compofure of faep. - 

She f.nit’d ftvere 5 nor with a troubled look. 

Or trembling hand, the fun'ral prefent took; 

Ev'n kept her count'nance t when the lid temov'd 
DiUos’d the heart unfortunately lov'd. 

Dryden s Fables. 

The two great maxims of any great man at 
court are, always to keep his countenance, and never 
to Keep his word. Swift. 

4. Confidence 
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4. Confidence of mien *; afped of afliir- 
ance: it is commonly ufed in thefe 
phrafes, in countenance> ana out of coun - 
tenance * 

The night beginning to perfuade feme, retiring 
place, the gentlewoman, even f»r of cauttwsMC* be¬ 
fore flic began her fpeech, invited me to lodge that 
tiight with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make yont countenance to fisll by the 
anfwer ye (ball receive. Ba corn's Flew Atlantis. 

Their beft friends were omt of countenance, becauf: 
they found that the imputations, which these ene¬ 
mies had laid upon them, were well grounded. • 

’Clarendon. 

Yoor examples will meet it at every turn, art! 
put it tut of countenance in every place 5 even in 
private comers it will loon We confidence. 

Spratt's Sermons. 

If die outward profefiion of religion and virtue 
were once in pra&ice and countenance at court, a 
good treatment of the clergy would be the necef- 
Uxy confequence. Sivifl. 

If thofe preachers would look aboot, they would 
find one part of their congregatioa out of counte¬ 
nance, and the other afietp, . iyivift. 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to 
a fine woman, and a man would be out of counte¬ 
nance that Aould gain the fuperiority in fuch a 
conteft: a coquette logician may be rallied, bu> 
not contradiAcd. AdJifem s Freeholder. 

It puts the learned in countenance) and gives 
them a place among the faftuonable part of man¬ 
kind. ^ Addijon s Freeholder. 

5. Kindnefs or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. 

Yet the ftout fairy, ’mongft the middeft crowd. 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. 
And that great prince is too, exceeding proud. 
That to ftraoge knight no better countenance al¬ 
low'd. Spenfer. 

Patronage; appearance of favour; ap¬ 
pearance on any fide ; fupport. 

*1 he church of Chrift, which held thatprofeflion 
which had not the publick allowance and counte¬ 
nance of authority, could not uie the exercife of 
the Chriftian religion but in private. Hooker. 

Hie majefty maintained an army here, to give 
ftrength and countenance to the civil magistrate* 

Davies on Ireland. 

m ^ Now then we ’ll ufe 

?His countenance for the battle j which being done. 
Let her who would be rid of hi m devile 
His fpeedy taking off. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

m This is the magi ft rate's peculiar province, to 
give countenance to piety and virtue, and to icbuke 
vice and profanenefs. Attcrbury. 

7. Superficial appearance; (how; refem- 
blance. 

The eleftion being done, he made countenance of 
great difeontent thereat. Afcham's Scbooltnafter. 

Oh, you bleficd ministers above! 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance, Sbakefpeare's Meajure for Meafure. 

Bianca's love 

Made me exchange my ftate with Tranio, 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. 

Sbakefpeart. 

To Co'untb nance. <v. a. [from the 
■can.] 

I* To fupport; topatronife ; to vindicate. 

Neither /halt thou countenance a poor man in his 
«u ft. Exodus. 

This conceit, though countenanced by learned 
men, is not made out either by experience or rea- 
foDm . _ Brown. 

This national fault, of being lb very talkative, 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs to cousstenance it. Addifon. 

2. To make a (how of. 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance) 

And to his miftref# each himfelf ftrorc to advance. 

Spenfer. 
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j. To a 61 frit ably to any thing; to keep 
up any appearance. 

t Malcolm l Banquo! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprites. 
To Countenance this honour. Sbahefp. Macbeth . 

4. To encourage ; to appear in defence. 

At the firft defeent on fhore he was not immured 
with q wooden vcffel, but he did iouutetumu the 
landing ip his long-boat. ffotton. 

Co'UNTENANCBR. ft. ft. [from COUnlC- 

ttanco.] One that countenances or Fnp- 
ports another. 

Cq'unteju tt.ft ffrom count.] • 

ly A felfe piece »f money ufcd as a means 
of reckoning.- # ’ 

W il yuu with counter fun* l 

The va£ proportion of his infinite ? SbaJurfpeart. 

Though thefe half-pence are to be received as 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 
better tbap counters. Swift's Comfid. on Wood's Coin. 

z. Money, in contempt. 

When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous. 

To lock fuch rafeal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods I with all your thunder-bol,t& 

Dj(h him to pieces. Sbakefpeare's Julius CeefaX. 

3. The table on which goods are viewed* 
and money told, in a mop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every 
night; and then goes out, and fpeuds it upon our 
cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-whipt muflin needles ufclcfs lie. 

And ihuttlccocks acroXs the counter fly. 

Gay'sfrhnd. 

Sometimes you would fee hiib behind Hh Counter 
felling broadcloth, fometime* meafuring linen. 

Arbutbnot. 

Whether, thy counter Ihine with fums untold. 
And thy wide-grafping hand grows blatk with 
gold. Swift. 

4. Counter of a Horfe , is that part of a 
horfe’a fore-hand that lies between the 
(boulder and under the neck. Far. Difl. 
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Counter. ad<v. [centre t Fr. contra, Lat.] 

1. Contrary to; in oppofition to: it is 
commonly ufed with the verb ruts, per¬ 
haps by a metaphor from the old tour¬ 
naments. 

Shall wc ere& two wills in God's, and make the 
will of his purpofe and intention run tcumter to the 
will of his approbation ? South. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the 
kingdom, arc fo far from being always parallels, 
that frequently they run counter one to the other. 

Child on fTrade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft letting out, to 
fignalixe himfelf in running counter to all the rules 
of vi rtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way ; contrarily to the right 
courfe. 

How cheerfully on the falfe trail they cry. 

Oh, this is counter , you falfe Danifli dogs! 

Sbakefptards Hamlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
®fe perfuafions to another, which, at the fame 
time 1 am fpeaking, I may wiflj may not prevail 
on him : in this cal% it is plain, the will and the 
defite run counter. Locke. 

4. The face, in oppofition to the back. 
Not in ufe. 

# They hit one another with darts, as the other do 
with their hands, which they never throw counter, 
but at the back of the flyer. Sandy s't Journal'. 

5. This word is often fonnd in compofi- 
tion, and may be placed before either 
nouns or verbs ufed in a fenfe of oppofi¬ 
tion. 

'That defign war no (boner known, but others 
of an oppofitc parly were appointed to let a counter - 
petition on foot. Clarendon. 
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To Counts ra'ct. <v. a. [count# Rfid 
aft.] To hinder any thing from its effed 
by contrary agency. 

In this cafe wc can find no principle within him 
•ftrong enough to counteract that pi inciplc, and to 
relieve him. . South. 

To Counterbalance. *v. a. [counter 
and balance. ] To weigh again# ; to aft 
againfl with an oppofitc weight. 

There was fo muqh air drawn out of the vtflrl, 
that the remaining air was not able to counterba¬ 
lance the mercurial cylinder. Style. 

Few-of Adam’s children are not bom with Yome 
bias, which it is the bufmefs of education either to 
take off, or counterbalance. Locke. 

Counterbalance. tt. f. [from the 
verb. ] Oppofite weight; equivalent 
power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet. 
Each other's poife and counterbalance are. 

. Dryden * s An. Mirab • 

Money is the counterbalance to all other things 
purchasable by it, and lying, aa it were, in the 
oppofite fcale of commerce. Lcche. 

To CounterbuLp. v. a. [from counter 
and buff, I] To impel in a aireflion op¬ 
pofite to the former impnlfe ; to ftriko 
back. 

The giddy ftip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the diffrent blows; then /boots 
amain, • 

Till counterhuff'd /he flops, and fleeps again. 

, Dryden • 

Countbrbu fp. tt. /. [counter and buff.) 

A blow in a contrary diredion ; a (Irokc 
that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a conn ter buff, 
that, becaote Fhaiantus was not to be driven from 
the laddie, the laddie with broken girths was driven 
from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and /how 
What houfc you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You 'fcape o’ th fandbagi counterbuff. Ben Jonfin. 

Co'untercaster. *./ [from counter. 
for a falfe piece of money, and cafter. 1 
A word of contempt for an arithmeti¬ 
cian; a book-keeper; a caller of ac¬ 
counts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had /ecu the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm’d 
By debtor and creditor, this cone ter cofier. 

* Sbakelpeare's Othello. 

COUNTERCHANOE. tt. f. [cOMJrferAtld 

change. ] Exchange ; reciprocation. 

She, like harmlcfs lightning, throws her eve 
On hire, her brothers, me, her matter, hittffg 
Each objeft with a joy. The countercharge 
U fev 'rally in all. Sbakefpeare's CymbtTtne . 

To Co'u N T erchangs* v. a. To give 
and receive. 

CounterchaLm. n. ft [counter 2nd 
charm.) That by which a charm is 
diffolved ; that which has the power of 
deflroying the eftedls of a charm-. 

Now touch'd by countercbarms they change again. 
And ftand ir^jeftkk, and recall’d to men. 

f Pope's Odyffey • 

To Co untbrch a rm. *u.a. I from counter 
and charm.] To defiroy the effed of an 
enchantment. 

Like a Ipell it was to keep us invulnei*We; and 
fo cQimnrtbarm all our crimes, that they /hould 
only be aftivc to pleafe, not hurt us. 

Decay of Piety. 

10 lounterche ck. *zr. a. [countermand 
check.] To oppofe ; to (lop with fudden 
oppofition. 

Counter-* 
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Count erchk'c*, n.f. [from the verb.} 
Stop; rebuke. 

If again I faid his heard was not well cut, he 
would fay I lye* ttis is called the countercheck 
quarrel fome. Sbakefp 

^To Counter dr a'w. v. a. [from counter 
and d/raw.] With painters, to copy a 
defign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 
tranfparent matter, whereon the firokes, 
appearing through, are traced with a 
* pencil. Chambers. 

*Countere'vidence. *./ [counter and 
evidence. ] Teftimony by which the de- 
pofition of fome former witnefs is op- 
pofed. 

Scnfe itfelf dete&s its.more palpable deceits by a 
counter-evidence, and the more ordinary impofWres 
fddom outlive the experiments, 

tZUrevillc t Sceftfis. 
We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony 
in this point, feeing it is backed by others of good 
credit 5 and all becaufe there is no counteravidcnce, 
nor any witnefc, that appears again ft it. 

— __ Burnet's Tbtcry of tbc Earth. 

*To COTJNTERFEI I\ v, a. [ contrefaire, 
Fr -] 

l. To copy with an intent to pals the copy 
for an original; to forge. 

What art thou. 

That counterfeits the perfon of a king ? 

Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 
It came into this prieft’s fancy to eaufc this lad 
to counterfeit and periodate the fccond ion of Ed¬ 
ward IV* fuppofed to be murdered. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
There have been fome that could counterfeit the 
di fiance of voices, which is a fecondary objc& of 
hearing, in fuch fort, as, when they ftand fall by 
you, you would think the fpeech came from, afar 




I am no count erfeis ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath 
not the life of a man. Shake/pearr. 

This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the 
true perfon, according to whofe pattern he Ihould 
ftiape his counterfeit , yet could think it poff.blc for 
him to inftruft his pfayer, either in gelture or 
faftiions, or in fit anfwers to queftioni, to come 
near the refemblaoce. Bator. 

But truft me, child, I ’in much Inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. AddiJ. Ovid. 

2. Something made in imitation of ano¬ 
ther, intended to pafs for that which it 
refembles; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where. 

When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made-me a counterfeit ; yet my mother feem’d 
The Dian of that rime. Sbakefpeare's Cymbetme. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the fake 
of lomething real; though pretenders feem to be 
what they really are not, yet they pretend to be 
fomething that really Is. TiHotfmu 

Counterfeiter. n . f . [from counter • 

A forger; one who contrives' co¬ 
pies to pafs for originals. 

Henry the Second altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeiter t, to the great good of the 
commonwealth. Camden. 

Co'uNTERFEITLY. etebv. 
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Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller* 

Jt happens, that not one fingle line or thought 
is contained in this impofiure, although it appears 
that they who counterfeited me had heard of the 
tnje one. # Swift. 

a. To imitate ; to copy \ to refemble. 

. And, oh, you mortal engines \ whofe rude throats 
Th* immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit , 
Farwril! ^ Sbakc/peare's Othello. 

O Eve I in evil hour thou did ‘ft give ear 
To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 
To aunterfeit man’s v »ice. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

. To ct,nterf it , is to put on the lik^nefa and ap¬ 
pearance of fome real excellency s Briftol.ftones 
would not pretend to be diamond*, if there never 
had been diamond*. Tillotfon . 

Counterfeit, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of 
another, with intent to pafs for the ori¬ 
ginal i forged; fictitious. 

I learn 

Now of my own experience* not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they arr, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription ; in profperou* days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their Lead, 

_ Milton , 

General observations drawn from particulars, 

•re the jewels vf knowledge, comprehending great 
ftore In a little room; but they are therefore to be 
made with the greater care «nd caution, left, if we 
take counterfeit for true, our ftame be the greater, 
when our ftock comes to m fcvere ferutiny. 

2. Deceitful; hypocritical. ***** 

True friends appear lefs mov'd than counterfeit. 

^ , Bofcowmon. 

Counterfeit. »./. 

One who perfonates 
jpoftor. 
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[from counter¬ 
feit.] Falfely; fiftitioufly; with forgery. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will praaife the in- 
finuatmg nod, and be off to them raoft counter - 
f t li h m Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Counterfe RMRNT. n.f. [counter and 
ferment .] Ferment oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and ebunterferments 
muft a medley of intemperance produce in the 
body ! When I behold a fashionable table, I fancy 
J fee innumerable diftempers lurking in ambufeade 
among the diflics. Addi/on's Spcffater. 

Counterfeasance. n.f. [cantrefaifauce, 

French.] The aft of counterfeiting ; 

forgery. Not in ufe. 

And his man Reynold, with fin i count erfcfance. 
Supports his credit and his countenance. 

_ . Hubbard*s Tale. 

Such is the face of falfehood, fuch the fight 

Of foul Duefia, when her borrow’d light 

Is Laid away, and counterftfance known. Fairy 

CouNTERFoaT. n.f. [from caunter and 

fort.] 

Counterforts, buttrefle* or fpur*, are pillars fcrv- 
ing to fupport walls or terraffei fubject to bulge. 

Chambers. 

Coukteroa ge. n. f. [from counter and 
gage.] In carpentry, a method ufed to 
meafure the joints, by transferring the 
breadth of a mortife to the place where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other. Chambers. 

Countergua rd. rt. f. [ from counter 
and guard.] A fmall rampart, with pa¬ 
rapet and ditch, to cover fome part of 
the body of the place. Military Did?. 

CounterlTcht. n.f. [from counter and 
light.] A window or light oppofite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to a 
di fad vantage. Chambers. 

To CounteRM a # nd. *U, a. [ contrtmander, 

French.] 

. To order the contrary to what was 
ordered or intended before; to contra- 
dift, annul, or repeal a command. 

In ftate* notorioufiy irreligious, a fecrct and 
trrefiftAle power countermands their deepeft pro- 
jedla, and fmit« their policies with ffutfrarion and 
* culfc * Stub. 
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For us to alter any thing, is to - lifV up ourfetve* 
again ft God, and, at it were, to countermand him.* 

rri .... Hooker. 

3. To prohibit. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholericfc 
bodies, becaufe he efleems the blood a bridle 1 of 
the pall. Harwy. 

Cou nterma*nd. n.f. [contremand, Fr.J 
Repeal of a former order. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet. 

But muft he die to-morrow ? Sbak. Mcaf for Meaf. 

TpCounterma rch. [counter aud 

march.] To march backward; to march 
v in indireft ways. 

Countermarch, n.f. [ from the verb. J 

1. Retroceffion ; march backward; march 
in a different direftion from the former. 

How are fuch an infinite number of things 
placed with fuch order in the memory, notwith¬ 
standing the tumults, marches, and eosmtermarcbes 
of the animal fcirits ? Coliilr on Thought. 

2. Change of meafures 5 alteration of 

conduft. . 

They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by fuch countermarches and retraQiofcs. 
•s we do not willingly impute to wifdom. I 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Counterma*rk. n.f. [counter arid mark .] 

1. A fecond or third mark put on a bale 
of goods belonging to feveral mer¬ 
chants, that it may not be opened but 
in the prefence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldfmiths company, 
to fhew the metal is ftandard, added to 
that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth 
of horfes, that have outgrown their na¬ 
tural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time 

after it is ftruck, by which the curious 
know the feveral changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers . 

To CountermaRk. v. a. [counter and 

mark.] 

A horfc is faid to be counterworked, when his 
comer teeth are artificially made hollow, a falfe 
mark being made in the hollow place, in imitation 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal the horfe’s age. 

' - Farrier's DiB. 

Countfrmi*ne .n.f. [counter and mine .] 

1. A well or hole funk into the ground, 
from which a gallery or branch runs out 
under ground, to feek out the enemy^s 
mine, and difappoint it. Military Did. 

After thi* they mined the walls, laid the pow¬ 
der, and rammed the mouth*; but the citiecn* 
made a countermine, and thereinto they poured fuch 
a plenty of water, that the wet powder could not 
be fired* ^ Hayward. 

2. Means of oppofition; means of coun- 
teraftion. 

He thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no 
countermine again ft contempt but terror, began to 
let nothing pafs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, without ftiarp punishment. Sidney. 

3. A ftratagem by which any contrivance 
is defeated. 

The matter being brought to a trial of (kill, the 
countermine wa* only an adt of felf-prcfervation. 

L' Eftrange. 

To CouNTEaMi'NE. v. a. [from the 
noun.] 
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To delve a paftage into an enemy’s 
mine, by which the powder may eva¬ 
porate without mifehief. 

3 I 2. To 
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z . To counterwork; to defeat by fecret 
jpcafures. 

Thus infallibly it muft be, if Cod do not mira¬ 
culously countermine us, and do more for ut than we 
can do again ft our (elves. Decay ef Piety. 

Countermo'tion. n.f. [counter and mo¬ 
tion.] Contrary motion j oppofition of 
motion. 

That refinance it a cmntermetien, or equivalent 
to one, it plain by this, that any body which is 
prefied muft needs prefs again on the body that 
prcircs it. Dig by on the Soul. 

If any of the returning fplrits Should happen to 
fill foul upon others which are outward bound, 
thefe cosmterutoimss would over ft t them, or occasion 
a later arrival. Collier 

NTERMu'aE. n. f. [contremuft Fr.] 
A wall built up behind another wall, to 
fupply its place. 

The great Shot Hying through the breach, did 
beat down hbufes \ but the countermure t new built 
againfi: the breach; Standing upon a lower ground, 
it Seldom touched. JCnelle*. 

CouHterna'turai. adj. [counter and 
natural.] Contrary to nature. 

A confumptirn i* a counternaturdl hcGick ex¬ 
tenuation of the body. Harvey on Confumptiont. 

Courterno'ise. n.f. [counter and noife.] 
A found by which any other noife is 
overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a con ft ant (uccef- 
fioo of fenloal delights to char^n and lull afleep, 
or elfe by a counter notje of rcycllmg? and riotous 
excc(Tc« to drown, the fofter VhTfpers of t)irir 
conscience. Colony** Sermons . 

Count ero'pbning. n.f [counter and 
opening.] An aperture or vent on the 
contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur t» the part difpoded to receive it, and 
mark the place fur a cyinteroprr.Mg. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Cou nterf a'c e. n.f [counter and pace.] 
Contrary meafare ; attempts in oppofi- 
ion to any fcheme. 

When the leaft c cunt erf acts are m*de to thefe 
oluHom, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontcms. Swift. 

Co'unterpANE. If. f. [ccntfcpoint, Fr.] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elfe 
woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymology, com i- 
tcrpoint. 

In ivory coffers I have Stuff*d roy crowns ; 

In cyprusf hells my arras counter fanes. Shakifpeare. 

Counterpart, n.f. [counter 2nd part.] 
The correfpondcnt part; the part which 
anfwcrs to another, as the two papers 
of a contraft \ the part which fits ano¬ 
ther, as the key of a cypher. 

It feme th ngi the laws of Normandy agreed 
with the law# of England; fo that they fceih to 
be, as H were, copies or counterparta ode of aaother. 

llalei Lauu of England. 
An old feUow with a young wench, may pafs 
for a counterpart of this fable. L'Efirange. 

Oh counterpar t 

Of our Soft fex} well are you made our lords i 
Si, bold, to great. So god-like arc you .form'd, 

How can yon love fi Tilly things as women ? Dryd. 

He is to confidcr the t^oughr of his author, an<| 
his words, and to find out the counterpart to each 
in another language. Dry den . 

In the difeovery, the twq different plots look like 
counterparts and copies of ood another. 

Addifau's Spectator. 

Counterple'a. n. f [ from counter and 

plea.] In law, a replication i as, if a 

(Iran per to the aftion beeua dchre to be 
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admitted to fey what he can for the fafe- 
guard of his eilate, that which the de¬ 
mandant allege th againfi tliis requeft is 
called a counterplea. Cowell. 

To Coun terflo't. <v. a. [counter and 
plot.] To oppofe one machination by 
anotner; to obviate art by art. 

Cou nterflo't. n.f [from the verb.] 
An artifice oppofed to an artifice. 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 
confounded by a counterplot of the kid’s upon the 
wolf j and fuch a counterplot as the wolf, with all 
his Sagacity, was not able to fmell out. L'Eprangt. 

Co'un ter point, n.f A coverlet woven 
in fquarcs, commonly fpoken counter* 
pane. See Counterpane. 

To Counterpoise, v. a. [counter and 
poife] 

1. To counterbalance; to be equiponde¬ 
rant to i to aft againfi with equal weight. 

Our fpoils we have brought hunje 
Do more than countertcife a full ttyrd pirt ^ 

The charges of the aoion. Shakeffeare's Corfolanuu 

The force and the diftance of weights counter - 
ptifing one another, ought to be reciprocal. 

Digby on the Soul. 

2. To produce a contrary aftion by an 
equal weight. 

The beavinefs of bodies muft be counterpmfed by 
a plummet fattened about the pulley to the axis. 

PPilluTi*. 

3. To aft with equal power againfi any 
perfon or caufc. 

bo many freeholder! of English will be able to 
beard and to counterpoife the reft. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Counterpoise, n.f [ from counter and 
poife.] 

K. Equiponderance; equivalence of weight; 
equal force in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance. 

Take her by the hand, 

Anf tell het She is thine ; to whom l promife 
A countcrpcif*t if not in thy eftatc, 

A balance snore replete. 

Sbakejpeare's AWs well that ends well. 

Fattening that to our ex*& balance, we put a 
metalline counterpoife into the oppofite Scale. 

Beyle s Spring of the Air. 

2. The ftatc of being-pfcrced in the op- 
poiite fcale of the balance. 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden feales. 
Wherein all things created firft he Weigh'd,^. 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. Equipollence; equivalence of power. 

The second nobles are a counterpoife to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent. Bacon. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magistrates and other civil officers, 
a fort of counterpoife to the power of the people. 

Swift. 

Cou n thrpo # f son. n.f [counter and pot - 
fon. ] Antidote ; medicine by which the 
effefts of poifon are obviated. 

Counterpeijons muft be adapted to the caufe; for 
example, in poifon fipra fublimatc corrofive, and 
arfenick. Arbutbnct. 

Counter pressure, n.f. [counter and 
prejfure.] Oppofite force j power afting 
in contrary direftions. 

Does it not all taechanick heads confound. 
That troops of atoms from a’I parts around, 

Of equal number, and of equal force. 

Should to this finglc point dire# their courfe; 
That fo the counterpreffure ev’ry way. 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ftay, 

Aud by a Ready poife fee whole in quiet lay ? 

** Blathntr* 


Counterf ro'j ect. n.f [counter and 
project.] Correfpondcnt part of a fchejne. 

A dear reafon why they ne^er lent any forces to 
Spain, and why the obligation not go enter into a 
tiesty of peace wife France, until that entire mo¬ 
narchy was yielded as a preliminary, wu ft ruck 
out of tbc couutcrprqjtft J>y the Dutch. Swift. 

To Cou nter pRO # ve. <v. a. [from counter 
and prove.] To take off a defign in 
black lead, or red chalk, by palling it 
through the rolling-prefs with another 
piece pf paper, both being moifiened 
with a iponge. Chambers. 

To COUNTERROX. v. a. [counter and 
roll. This is now generally written as 
it is fpoken, control.] To preferve the 
power of detefting frauds by another ac¬ 
count. 

Cou nterro'lment. n.f [from counter* 
rol.] A counter account; controlmcnt. 

This manner of exercifing of this office, hath 
many tettimonies, interchangeable warrants, and 
counterrohnents, whereof each, running through fee 
hands, and retting in the power, of many Several 
perfons, is fufficient to argue and conyinccall man¬ 
ner of falsehood. Bacon. 

• a 

Co 'untbr scarp. n.f [from counter and 
/carp.] That fide of the ditch which is 
next the camp, or properly the talas that 
fuppotts the earth of the covert-way; 
although by this term is often under- 
ftood the whole covert-way, with its 
parapet and glacis: and fo it is to be 
underflood when it is faid the enemy 
lodged themfelves on the couuterfcarp . 

Harris. 

To CouNTEasi'GN. w. a. [from counter 
and fign.] To fign an order or patent 
of a fuperiour, in quality of feerftary,. 
to render it more authentick. Thus 
charters are figned by the king, and 
counterfgned by a fecretary of Hate, or 
lord chancellor. Chambers. 

Counterte'noe. a. f. [from counter 
and tenor.] One of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick; fo called, as it were, 
oppofite to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf: this deafnefs unqualifies me for all 

' company, except a few friends wife ceuntertenor 
voices. Swift m 

Countertrade, n.f. [counter and trdeJ\ 
Contrary tide; fluctuations of the water. 

Such were our countertidts at land, and fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow. 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dry den . 

Cou nterti'me. if. f [counter and time ; 
contretemps , French. ] 

1. The defence or refiftancc of a horfe, 
that intercepts his cadence, and the 
meafnre of his manage. Farrier's Did. 

z. Defence; oppofition. 

Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not feus fee countertime to fate. 

Dry den'* Aurengyub*. 

.Countertu'rn. n.f. [counter and turn.] 

The cataftifis, called by the Romans flatus, the 
height and lull growth of fee play, we may call 
properly the ccynterturu^ which deftrays that ex¬ 
pectation, embroils the aCHon in new difficulties, 
and leaves you fiu diftant from that hope in which 
it found you. Dryitn on Drama tick Poefy. 

To COUNTERVA'IL. v. a. [contra and 
valoo, Latin. ] To be equivalent to ; to 
have equal force or value; to aft againfi 


with equal power 
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In feme men there may he found fudi quali¬ 
ties at are able to countervail thofe exceptions 
vbkb might be taken agaitft them, and fuch men's 
authority is not likely to be foaken oft. Hiker. 

Afd therewithal bf xrcaly at him flew, 

And with important outrage him a flat I'd ; 

-Who, foon prepar'd to fields his fword forth 
drew, ‘ 

And him with equal valour ceuntervaWd. 

Fairy 0 $ueen. 

The eotward ftreams, which defcend, muft be 
of fo much force as to* countervail all that weight 
whereby the aiceoding fide does exceed the other. 

Wilkins's DecdaJus. 
We are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profit at laft will hardly countervail the 
incoAreniencics that go along with it. L'FJfrange. 

Cou ntirva'il. *. fm [from the verb.] 

1. Equal weight; power or value fufficient 
to obviate any effe& or obje&ion. 

2. That which has equal weight or value 
with fomething elfe. 

Sandy, th; prefent pleafurc of a finful aft is a 
poor countervail for the bhtemefs of the reviey, 
which begin* where the a&ioti ends, and MU fo* 
ever. South's S.rmcns. 

CovNTEaviaV. n.f. [counter and vim 1 .] 
i. Oppofition ; a poUure in which two 
persons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was hon'd and. judg'd on 
earth. 

Within the gates of hell fat fin and death. 

In counferview. Ali/ton's Pormdife Left. 

2m Contrail; a portion in which two di£i~ 
milar things illuftratc each other* 

1 have drawn feme lines of Linger’* charafter, 
on purpofe to place it in CHUsterrfiicw or contrail 
with that of the other company* Swift. 

Tq Cou m t 1 r wo # n K. <v. a. [counter and 

weri.] To counteract; to hinder any 

effeft by contrary operations. 

But hcav'n’s great view is one, and that the 
whole: 

a 

That count e rwo r ks each folly and caprice j 
Thet difappoints th* eflfeft of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

Co'untesS. n. f. [comitijfa, Lat. ccmtrjje, 
French.] The lady of an earl or count. 

1 take it, foe that carries up the train. 

Is that old noble lady, the duchefi of Norfolk* 

—It is, and all Cj*c rail arc counteffes • 

Sbakejpeare's Henry VIII 
It it the peculiar happinefs of the count efts ol 
Abingdon to have been fo truly loved by you while 
foe was living, and fo gracefully honoured after 
foe was dead. Dry den. 

Co'uhTING-HOUSE, n. f. [count and 
houfe. ] The room appropriated by traders 
to their books and accounts. * 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money 
upon land, till their profir has brought them in 
more than their ttt.de can wdi employ j and iheii 
idle bagt c ambering their ennting-houjes, put them 
upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'uwtliss. adj. [from count. ] Innu¬ 
merable ; without number; not to be 
reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifa for kifs. 

Thy brother Marcus tend as on thy lips: 

O were the fum of thefe that I foould pay 
CourtUJs ar d infinite, yet would I pay them. Sbak. 

But oh, bar mind, that ore us which includes 
Legioo* of rarfehief, count left multitudes 
Of former curies. ' D owe. 

By one ntffs frm of woes oppreft. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft. 

We find the vital fp rings relax’d and worn; 

Thai, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we re- 
turn. Prior, 

1 fee, I cried, hit woes, a count left train ; 
l fee his irieods o’erwbclnfd beneath the main. 

Popes Qdy&y. 
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COTJNTRY. H, f, [conlree, Fr. contrata t 
JLow Latin; fuppofod to be contracted 
from cent err as a . J 

1. A tratt of land; a region, as diftinguifti- 
ed from other regions. 

They require to be examined concerning the 
deferiptions of thofe countries of which they would 
be informed. ' Spratt. 

2. The parts of a region diflant from ci¬ 
ties or courts; rural parts. 

Would 1 a houfe for happinefs ereft. 

Nature alone feould be the architect ; 

She *d build it mote convenient than great. 

And douhtleCnin the cunetry chufe her feat. Cowley- 
1 fee them hurry from country to town, aqd then 
from-the town back again into the country . Spefl. 

3. The place which any man inhabits, or 
in which he at prefent refides. 

Send out more borfes, fkirre the country round. 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Sbmkcfp . Macbeth. 

a. The place of one’s birth; the native 
foil. 

The king fe* on foot a reformation in the orna¬ 
ments and advantages ol oar country. Sprcut, 

O lave my country, heav'n i foall be your laft. 

I . . P°p*' 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

1 All the country , in a general voice. 

Cried hate upon him 5 aU their pray’rs and love 
Were fet on Hereford* Shakejjpearc s Henry IV. 

Country, adj . 

1. Ruftick ; rural; villatick; 

Cannot a country wench know, that, having 
received a fo tiling from one that owes her three, 
and . a foilling alfo from another that owes her 
threr, the remaining debts in each of their hands 
are equal > . Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
foould confine himfeli to country dances. SpeBator. 

He comes no nearer to a potiuve, clear idea of a 
pofitive infinite, than the country fellow had of the 
water which was yet to pafs the channel of the 
river where he good* Locke. 

Talk but with country people, or young people, 
and you foall find that the notions they apply this 
name to, are lo odd, that nobody can imagine they 
were taught b) a rational man. Locke. 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the 

univerfity, removes thence to his manfion-houfe. 

Locke. 

The low mechanicks of a country town do fome- 
what outdo him. Locke. 

Come, we’ll e’en to our country feat repair, 

T. e native home of innocence and love. Morris. 

2. Of an inteteft op polite to that of courts: 
as, the country party. 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She laughing the cruel tyrant to from, fpake 
in her country language. % Maccabtcs t vii. 2,7. 

4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 

Wn make a country man dumb, whom we will 
not allow to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

Dry Jen's Dufrtfny, 

Co vntryman. n. f. [from country and 
man.] 

1. One born in the feme country, or tra# 

Of ground. Locke, 

Bee, who comes here ? 

My countryman ; but yet I know him nor. 

Sbahjpcares Macbeth. 

Homer, great bard * fo fate oruain’d, arofe j 
And, bo|d at were his countrymen in fight, 

S.latch’d their fjb raft ions from degrading profc. 
And fee thei r battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Bricifo fokiiers aft with greater vigour un¬ 
der the conduft pf one whom they donor confidcr 
only as their leader, but as their countryman. 

Adciijon on the Wtr m 

2. A ruftick ; one that inhabits the rural 
parts. 

$ 
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All that have bufinefe to the court, and a!) 
countrymen coming up to the city, leave their wivea 
in the country. Graunu 

3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 

A countryman took a hoar in his com. L'EJlr. 
Co'u-NT Y. n.fm [comte. Fr. comitatns , La¬ 
tin.] 

i* A ftiire; that is, a circuit or portion 
of the realm, into which the whole land 
is divided, for the adminiftration of 
juflice ; fo that there is no part of the 
kingdom but what lieth within ibme 
county . Every county is governed by a 
yearly officer, called a iherifF, who puts 
in execution all the commands and judg¬ 
ments of the king’s courts. Of thefe 
counties four are termed county-pala¬ 
tines, as that of Lancaftey, Chefter, 
Durham, and Ely. A county-palatine 
is a jurifdidion of fo high a nature, 
that the chief governors of thefe, by 
fpecial charter from the king, font out 
all writs in their own name, and did 
all things touching jullice as abfolutely" 
as the prince himfelf* only? acknowledge 
ing him their fuperior and fovercign. 
But this power has, by a ftatute in 
Henry VIII* his time, been much a- 
bridged. There are like wife counties 
corporate, which are certain cities or an¬ 
cient boroughs upon which our princes 
have thought good to beftow extraordi¬ 
nary liberties. Of thefe London is one, 
York another, the city of Chefter a 
third, and Canterbury a fourth. And 
to thefe may be added many moie ; as 
the county of the town of Ki ngfton upon 
Hull, the county of the town of Haver- - 

, fordweft, and the county of Litchfield. 
County is, in another fignification, ufod 
for the county-court. Cowell. 

Diichargg your po*er« unto their feveral counties , 
As wc will oyr*. Sbaktjjfxare1 Henry 1 V. 

He citu&ht Ills death the lift county lefliryis, 
whet* be would go to fee juflice flonc to a poor * 
widow-woman, and her fetherlefi children. 

Addifoa's Sfe&atcr* 

2. An earldom. 

3. [Compte.] A count; a lord. Now wholly 
obfolete. 

The gallant, young, and/ noble gentleman. 

The county Paris. Sbak fpearc's Romeo andjs. fief. 

He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Ciieftci, 
and gave that earldom to him and bis heir*, to hold 

, the fam* ita libcrl adgladium, fast re* tenebat Ang- 
Hem ad corottam • Davies. 1 

COUPE'E . n. f. [French J A motion in 
djmeing, when one leg is a little bent 
andfufpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is made forwards. 

Chambers. 

CO'UPLE. n. f. [couple, Fr. copnla, Lat.] 

1. A chain or tie that holds dqgs together. 

I’ll fcc$p my fl*blc-ftand where 
I lodge my wife p I'll go in couples with her. 

Than when 1 feel and fee no further trujt her* 

Shi' fiipegrC.) 

I» is in feme fort with friends as it is with dog* 
in couples ; they fhould be of the fame'fix* and 
humour. L'Fft range. 

2. Two ; a brace. 

He was taken up by a couple of fhej>herds, iuid 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 

A fehoolmaftrr, who foall teach my fen iid 
y ur», I will provide; yea, though tli* three du y>fl 
me a couple of hundred pounds. Aft Kir, u 

3 1 a A piece 
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A piece of chryftal incJofcA t couple of drops, 
whicb looked like water when they were foaken, 

• though perhaps they pt nothing but bubbles of air. 

jiIddifm on Italy. 

% *dding one to one, we have the complex idea 
.of a couple. # . Locke. 

3. A male and his female. 

t So ihaU all the couples three, 

.Xvex true in loving be. Sbak. Midf. Night's Dr . 

Oh! alas! 

I loft a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 
' Alight thus have flood, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. Sbakefp. Winter'* Tale. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where 
the married couple are permitted, before they con¬ 
trail, to fee one another naked. Bac. New Atlantis. 
- He faid s the careful couple join their tears, 

• And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 

Drjden. 

All Succeeding generations of men are the pro¬ 
geny of one primitive couple. Bentley't Sermons. 

To Co uple. *v. a. [ copulo , Latin.] 

1. To chain together. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d Brach. 

„ ~ . , Sbakefpeart. 

10 join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heavens in ftore. 

To couple coming harms with forrow paft. Sidney. 

And wherefoe'er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 
SlIQ we went coupled and infeparable. 

Sbakefpeart't As you like it. 
Put the tacbes into the loops, and couple the tent 
together that it may be one. Exodus, xxvi. xi. 
They behold your chafte conversation coupled 

W, S/ c * r# 1 P ‘ teT > “»* *• 

• Their concernments were fo coupled, that if 

nature had not, yet their religions would have 
made them brothers. South. 

That roan makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
reafon, who is xneafuring fyltables and coupling 
rhi met, when he fhould be mending his own foul, 
end fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 

3. To marry ; to wed; to join in wedlock. 

I fhall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may he 
. fit both for your honour and your facisfa&ion. 

_ . Sidney. 

I ainjuft going to aflift with the archbifhop, in 
degrading a parfon who couples all our beggars, by 
which 1 fhall make one happy man. Swift. 

7 # Co uple. *u. ft. To join in embraces. 

Waters in Africa being rare, divers forts of 
beafts come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo 
being refreshed, fall to ecuple, and many time with 
feveral kinds. Bacon. 

Tbou, with thy lufty crew, 

Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. 

• Milton's Paradife. Regain'd. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by 

reafon of the meeting together of brutes of feveral 
fpecies, at water, and the proxnifcuous couplings of 
maJcs and females of feveral fpecies. 

# Hole's Origin of Mankind. 
After this alliance. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
(beep, 

And every cresture couple with his foe. 

Dry den's Spanfb Friar • 

Couple* beg gar. n. f. [couple and beg- 
. gar.'] One that makes it his bufmefs to 
marry beggars to each other. 

No couple-beggar in the land 
E’er join d fuch numbers hand in hand* 

Co'uplbt. ft./. [French.] 

!• Two verfes 1 a pair of rhimera 

Then would they caft away their pipes, and 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence 
©t their voices, which they would ufc in finging 
foate fhert couplets, whereto the one half begin¬ 
ning* the other half ilzould anfwer. Sid my. 

*1 hen at the la ft, an only couplet fraught 
V* tth fonac unmeaning thin* thev call a thonsHt • 


Swift 
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A ctedldt Alexandrine ends the fong. 

That, like a wounded (hake, drags its dew length 
along. Pope. 

In Pope I cannot read a tine. 

But with a figh 1 wifo it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fix. 

It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 

I cry, pox take him and his wit! 

2. A pair, as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove. 

Ere that her golden couplets are difclot’d, 

His filence will fit drooping. Sbakefpeart s Hamlet. 

CO'URAGE. n. /. [ courage , Fr. from cor 9 
Latin.] Bravery ; attive fortitude; fpi- 
rit of enterprise. 

The king-becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

1 have no relifh of them. Sbakcjpeare's Macbeth* 

Their difeipliae 

Now mingled with their courage. Sbak. Cymbeline. 
Hope arms their courage ; from their towTs 
they throw 

Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 

Dryden. 

Ceurage 9 that grows from conftitution, very often 
forfakes a man when he has occafion for it; and 
when it is only a kind of inftinft in the foul, it 
breaks out on all occafions, without judgment or 
diferetion. That courage which arifes from the 
fenfe of our duty, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made us, afts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the di&ates of right rea- 
f° n « Addifon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the caufe of their misfortunes. Swift, 

Coura'ceous. adj. [from courage.] 

1. Brave ; daring ; bold ; enterprizing ; 
adventurous ; hardy; (loot. 

And he that is courageous among the might)', 
fhall flee away naked in that day. Amos, ii. 16. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of St. 
Paul, who chofe then to magnify his office when 
ill men confpired to leflea ir. Atterbury. 

2. It is ufed ludicroufly by Sbakefpeart for 
outrageous.. 

He is very courageous mad, about his throwing 
i nto the water. Sbakefpeart. 

Coura'g eously. adv. [from courageous.] 
Bravely ; hourly ; boldly. 

The king the next day prefen ted him battle upon 
the plain, the fields there being open and cham¬ 
paign: the earl courageoujly came down, and joined 
battle with him. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Coura'geousness. n. f. [from coura¬ 
geous.] Bravery; boldnefs fpirit; xpu- 
rage. 

N iednor hearing of the manlinefs and the coura- 
gtoufnefs that they had to fight for their country, 
durft not try the matter by the fword. 

z Maccabees, xiv. 18. 

Coura'nt. In./. [ courante , Fr.] See 
Coura'i$to. f Corant. 

1. A nimble dance. 

I'll like a. maid the better, while I have a 
tooth in my head: why, he is able to lead her a 
courante. . . Sbakefpeart. 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a pa¬ 
per of news. 

To Courb. *v. n. [courier, French.] To 
bend; to bow; to (loop in fupplication. 
Not in ufc. 

In the fatnefs of theie purfy times. 

Virtue itfelf of vice muft pardon beg, 

Yca, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. 
f Sbakejpeare's Hamlet. 

Courier, n. f. [ courier , French.] A 

meflenger fent in hafte ; an exprefs; a 
• runner. 

I met a # tuner, one mine ancient friend. 

Sbakefpurii T .n. 
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This thing the wry bmfla well perceiving, by- 
fpeedy coursers advert! fed Solyman of the cnemy>a 
purpofe, requefting him with all fpeed to repair 
with his army to Tauris. Knolies's Hifhry. 

COURSE, n. f. [ cottrfe , Fr. curfus, Latin.] 

1. Race 5 career. 

And fome foe arms with finewy force, 

And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. Cawley* 

2. Paflage from place to place j progrefo. 

- To this may be referred, the courfe of a 

river. 

And when we had finifoed our courfe from 
Tyre, we came to Ptolemais. Aft*, xxi. 7. 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 
Their filent courfe to ilium’s well known foore. 

DCnbani. 

3. Tilt; a ft of running iH the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, 1 
which, at the third courfe , he received of PhaUn- 
tufi « _ Sidney. 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

5. Track or line in which a fhip fails, or 
any motion is performed. 

6. Sail; means by which the courfe is 
performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed Budding-fails, 
fprit-fails, and top-fails. Raleigh's Effays. , 

7. Progrefs from one gradation to another; 
procefs. 

When the ftate of the controverfy ia plainly 
determined, it muft not be altered by another 

, difputant in the courfe of the deputation. Watts. 

8. Order of fucceflion : as, every one in - 
bis courfe. 

If any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it 
be by two, or at the moft by three, and that by 
courfe j and let one interpret. 1 Cor . xiv. 27. 

9. Stated and orderly method, or manner. , 

If foe live long. 

And in the end meet the old courfe of death, , 
Women will all turn monfters. Sbak. King Lear* 

The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. 

Sbaktfpcan. • 

If Cod, by his revealed declaration, firft gave 
rule to any man, he, that will daitn by that title, , 
muft have the fame- pofitive grant of Cod for his 
fucceflion ; for, if it has not dire&ed the courfe of 
its drfeent and conveyance, no body can fucceed to 
thia title of the firft ruler. Locke. 

10. Series of fucceffive arid methodical 
procedure. 

The glands did refolve during her courfe of 
phylick, and foe contir.acth very well to this day. 

WfematCs Surgery. 

11- The elements of an art exhibited and % 
explained, in a methodical feries. Hence 
our courfes of philofophy, anatomy, chy- 
miftry, and mathematicks. Chambers. 

12. Condufl; manner of proceeding. 

Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began 
to doubt with himfelf what courfe were beft for 
him to take. Knsllet. 

That worthy deputy finding nothing but a com-, 
mon mifery, took the beft ccarfe he. poftibly could 
to eftablifo a'commonwealth in Ireland. 

Davies on heland* 

He placed coramiftioners there, who governed 
it only in a courfe of diferetion, part martial, part 
civil, , Donnes bn Ireland. 

Give willingly what I can take by force $ 

And know, obedience is your fated courfe. 

Dryden s Aurengjcebc* ^ 

But if a right conrfe be taken with children, 
there will not be fo much need at' common rewards 
and poni foments. Locke* 

*Tis time we ihould decree 
V/hot-coarfe to take. Addict's Cato. 

The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, > 
they were forced to yield to the tribunes and peo¬ 
ple, thought it their wifeft courfe to give way alfo 

Swift. 

13. Method-: 



to time* 
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13*. Method of life ; train of a£liom* 

A woman of fo working, wni#, and k> vche- 
, ment fpirits, as it was * ippy (he took a good courfe} 
or otherwife it would-have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addition was to esurfes vain ; 

* His companies unletter'd, rude, and (hallow } 

His hours fill’d up wish riots* banquets, fports* 

SI akefpeare's Ilenrjf V. 
As the dropfy-man, the more he drinks, the 
drier he is, and the more he thill defiscs to drink > 
even fo a (inner, the more he fins, the upter is he 
to fin, and more defirous to keep ftill a courfe in 
wickednefs. . Perkins. 

Men will fay. 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father's houfe and civil life forfjek. Briar. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 

It is bell to leave nature to her courfe, who is the 
fovereign phvfician in moft difeafes. 'Temple. 

So every fervant took his courfe. 

And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. Prior. 

13. Catamenia. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not foddenly 
looked to, fees them undoubtedly into a confump- 
* tion, dropfy, orfome other dangerous difeafe. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

1 6. Orderly ftru&nre. 

The tongue defile tb the whole-body, and fetteth 
on fire the emrjt of nature. James, iii. 6. 

17. [In archite&ure. ] A continued range 

of ftones, level or of the fame height, 
throughout the whole length of the build¬ 
ing, and not interrupted by any aper¬ 
ture. Harris. 

18. Series of confluences. 

19. -Number of difhes fet on at once upon 
the table. 

Worthy Sir, thou bleed’ft: 

Thy exercife hath been too violent 
For a fiecond courfe of fight. Shakefp. Coriolanus • 
Then with a fecond courfe the tables load. 

And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryd. Aon. 

Vou are not to wa(h your hands till after you 
have fent up your fecond courfe. 

Swift's Dtrt&bm to the'Cook. 
So quick retires each (Tying courfe, you’d (wear 
Sancho’s dread dodor and his wand were there. 

Pope. 

20. Regularity ; fettled ruta 
at. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in Cod, but they 
li#e as if they thought there was none ; their vows 
and promifes are no more than words of courfe, 

L Efirangs. 

32. Of courfe . By confequence. 

With a mind unprepofiefled by dodtors and com¬ 
mentators of any fe&, whofc reafonings, interpret 
tcion, and language, which J have been ufed to, 
will of courfe make all chime that way; and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine meaning.of the 
author, feem k-rfb, ft rained, and uncouth to me. 

Locke. 

33. Of courfe . By fettled rule. 

Strife to of courfe annex’d to wealth and power 5 
No mufe is proof agaiaft a golden (hower. Garth. 

Neither (nail I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as 
not to defire a patent, granted of courfe to all ufeful 
projector,. Swift. 

To Course. *u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hunt i to purine. 

The big round tear* 

Cours'd one another down his innocent md 
In piteous chafe. Shakefpeare's As you- like it. 

The king is hunting the deer; I am courfmg 
myfelf* Shakefpeare't Love's Labour Lojt, 

WkeTe's the thane of Cawdor ? 

We tours'd him-at the heels, and had a purpofe 
To be his purveyor. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. To purfue with dogs that hunt in view. 

Tt would be tried alfo in flying of hawks, or 
inueurjing of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. 

Paeon i Natural Hfiory. 
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I am continually ft arting hires for you to courfe: 
we were certainly cut out for one another; for 
my temper quits an amour juft where thine takes 
it up. Congreve's Old Bachelor • 

3. To put to Ipeed; to force to run. 

When they have an appetite 
To vcncry, let them not drink nor cat. 

And courfe them oft, and tire them in the heat. 

May's Virgil. 

To Course. *u . n . To run; to rove about. 

Swift as quickfilvcr it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and alleys of the body. 

Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver 
white and pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity 
and cowardice 5 but the (herns warms it, and makes 
it courfe from the inwards to the parts ex.rcme. 

Shakefpeare*s Henry IV. 

She did fo courfe o'er my exteriours, with fuch 
a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
feem to fcorch me up like a burning glafs. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair. 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours'd around his 
chair. Dryd**. 

All, at once 

Rtlapfing quick, as quickly re-afeend 
And mix, and thwart, ext’nguifh, and renew. 

All ether courfmg in a maze of light. 

Tbomfon't Autumn. 

Co'urser. n. f [from courfe, courfur , 
French.] 

1. A fwift horie ; a- war horie : & word 
not ufed in profe. 

He proudly pricketh on his courfer ftrong. 

And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of flume and 
wrong. Spenfer. 

Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of cokrfert, born of heav’rriy breed 5 
Who from their noftrils breath’d etherial fire. 
Whom Circe ftok from her celeftial fire. 

Dryden's Mmid. 

Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, feems to fceat the diftant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofj’d. 
And, ere he ftarts, a thou find fteps are loft. Pope}. 

z . One who purities the fport of courfmg 

hares. 
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A ieaib is a kathem thong, by which a fal¬ 
coner holds.his hawk, or a courfer leada his-grey¬ 
hound. Hanttter. 

COURT, n.f. [cwr, Fr. foert, Dut. curtis, 
low Latin.] 

1. The place where the prince refidcs; the 
palace. 

Hera do you keep a hundred knights and (quires, 
Men fo diforderly, fo debauch'd and bold) 

That this oor court, infected with their manners. 
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Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel. 

Than a grac'd palace. S ha kef peards King Lear. 

It (hall be an habitation of dragons, and a court 
for owls. Ifa'xah, xxvi. 13. 

His exa&nefs, that every man (hould have ms 
dur, was fuch, that you would think he had never 
fcen a court: the police nefs with which this juftice 
was adminiftered, would convince you he never 
had lived out of one. Prior's Dedication. 

A fuppliant to your royal court I come. 

__ Popes Odyffey. 

1. The hall or chamber where juftice is 
adminiftered. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court t 

Shakefpeare. 

St. Paul being brought unto the h‘«gheft court in 
Athens, to give an account of the doftrine he had 
preached concerning Jefus and the refurredlion, 
took occafion to imprint on chofe magistrates a 
future ftatc* Attcrhury. 

Dpen fpace before a houfe. 

Vou muft have, before you come to the front, 
thrw CQurtt j a grc&i court plain, with a J.I skept 
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It; a fecond court of the fame, but more gimUhed* 
with little turrets, or other cm belli (h men ts, upon 
the wall; and a third court, to (quare with the 
fronr, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wall. Bacon • 

Suppofc it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the 
meant ft man in the tragedy muft come and difpatch 
his bufineis* rather than in the lobby or court yard 
(which is fitter for him) for fear the ftag: fh »uld 
be cleared, and the feenes broken. DrydeUm 

4. A fmall opening inclofed with houfes, 
and paved with broad Hones, diftinguifh- 
ed from a ftreet. 

5. Pcrfonswho compofe the retinue of a 
prince. 

Their wiftom was fo highly efteemed, that* 
fome of them were always employed to follow the 
courts of their kings, to advife them. T mple» 

6 . Perfons who are aflembled for the ad- \ 
miniftration of juftice. 

7. Any jurifdittion, military, civil, or ec-.* 
clefiaftical. 

If any noife or foldicr you perceive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI.'- 
Thc archbifljop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fatherst>f his order. 

Held a late court at Dunftable. Shak. Henry VIIL . 

I have at laft mer with the proceedings of the 
court baron, held in that behalf. Spectator, 

8. The art of pleafing; the art of initnua- 
tion. 

Him'the prince with gentle court did boatd. 

Spenfer* 

Haft thou 4 )ecn never bafe ? Did love ne'er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 

Flatter me, make thy court, and fay it did ; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 

Dryden's Aurtng-chbe. 
Some fort of people, placing a great part of 
their happinefs in ftrong drink; are always forward 
to in a Ice court to my young m after, by offering that 
which they love beft themfelves. Locke . 

I have been confidcring why poets have fuch 
ill fuccefs in making their court, fince they are 
allowed to be the greateft and beft of all flatterers * 
the defeat is> that they flatter only in print or in 
writing. _ Swift to Gap. 

9. It is often ufed in composition in molt 
of its fenfes. 

To Court. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 - To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a (hadow, it (lies you j 
Seem *0 fly ir, it will purfue: 

So court a miftrefe, (he defuse you ; 

Let her alone, (be will court you. Ben Jonf. Forrfh 
Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led. 

The oeighb'ring princes court her nuptial bed. 

Dryden's Ainad* . 

Alas! Semproniue, wouldft thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilft her father's life *s in danger? 
Thou might' ft as well court the pale trembling veftaj. 
While (he beholds the holy flame expiring. 

Addsfons CaLjl 

Ev’n now, when filent (corn ii all they gain, 

A thou land court you, though they court' an vain. 

Pojp* 

2. To folicit; to feck. 

Their own eafe and fsaisfaftion would quickly 
teach children to court commendation, and avoid 
doing what they found condemned. - 

Locke on Education . 

To flatter; to endeavour to pleafe. 

Co urt-chaein. n.f [court and chap - 
lain.] One who attends the king to ^ 
celebrate the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have been fully Convinced 
by a famous covirt-chaplain. Swift. 

Court-day. rt.J. [court and dayf\ Lay 

on vybich ju$cc b folccjoly admioift wed. , 

The 
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The judge took time to'deliberate, «nd thenext 
court-day he fpoke. Arbutkmt and P«t*- 

Cot/RT-DREtSER.ir./ [court 8Tid dreffct .J 

One that dreffes the court, or perloni ot 
rank; a flatterer. _ _ _ r 

There are many way* of fallacy ; f«h arte of 
giving colour*, bppeanuices, and lefcmbunces, fey 

this court-drefer, fancy. £***• 

Court-favour. n.f. Favours orbene- 
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The hatid or manner of writing ofed in 

records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligttioiu, and vrrUe emrt-bmd- 

Sbakejpcare. 

Court-lady. *. f [court and lady .J A 
lady converfant or employed in court. 

The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intole¬ 
rable to diem, a* the appearing long in die lame 
clothe* or fa&ion is to a court-lady. ** < "• 

Co'*; rteovb. adj. [court ois, French.] Ele¬ 
ant of manners ; polite; well-bred; 
ill of afts of refpeft. 

He hath deferved worthily of his country; ana 

hisafeent is not by fuch eafy degrees, as thofe who 

have been fupplc and courteous to the people. 

Sbukcjfxares Conolonus. 

They are one while covrtems, civil, and oblig¬ 
ing ; but, within a fm*U time after, are fupefci- 
lious, (harp, troublefome, fierce* and 

Courteously. ad*v. [from courteous.'] 
Refpcftfully; civilly ; complaifantly. 

He thought them to be gentlemen ot much 
mo e worth than their habit* bewrayed, yethe let 
them cturtecujh pafs. ««»». 

Whilft Chrift was upon earth, he was not only 

eafy of acccf*, he did not only ctmrtcoufiy receive 

all that addrefled themfelves to him, but alfo did 

not diidainhimfclf to travel up and down the coon- 
^ Calamj's Sermon:. 

Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of 
his name, entertained him court coufiy. Broome. 

Co'uatbousness. n.f. [from courteous.] 
Civility ; complaifance. 

Co'u RTES a n. 7 IT. /. [cortifana, low La- 
Co'urtezan. j tin.] A woman of the 
gown; a proftitote; a ftrumpet. 

»Ti* a brave night to cool a cwrteecan. 

Shakefpeore's King Lear. 

* With them there are no ttews, no diffolute noofes, 
fio court dam 9 nor any thing of that kind ; nay they 
wonder, with deteftation, at you in Europe, which 
permit fuch thing*. Bacons blew Atlantis. 

The Corinthian is a column lafcivioufl) decked 

like a ceurtemtm. ** 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in lo\e wl.h 

Rhodope the court***** fpent hi. whole cflatc wo* 1 

her. 

Co'whtesy. n.f. [tohrtoijte, Fr. corttfia, 

Italian.] . 

B. Elegance of manners ; civility ; 

plaitance. 

Sir, you are very welcome to our houfe i 
It muff appear in other ways than words. 
Therefore I fcaat this bceathi ng courtejy. • 

Shakefpeares Merchant if feme • 

Who have feen hit' eftatc, his koffitahty, his 

toanefy to (hangers. , I , 

He, who was compounded of all thd element*. 

of affability and courtefy towards all kind ot people, 

brought hirofelf to a habit of ftrgka, and even 

sjfrudenefi, towards the queen. C arcudou. 

Courtefy is fooner found in lowly (hades 

With fmoky ratters, than in ttp'ftry haHs, 

And court* of princes, whence it firft was nam^ . 
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So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtefy was blown. 

Dry den s Fables. 

, An aft of civility or refpeft. 

You fpura’d me fuch a day j another time 

You call’d me dog ; and, for thefc courtefies , 

I’U lend you thus much money. 

Sbakfpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Rep of you there, while I to the hard houfe 

Return, and force their feasted courtefy . 

Shakefpeore's King Lear. 

When I was laft at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtefy (hew’d mi the caftle. 

Shakefpeore's Richard III- 

Sound all the lofty taftruments of war, 

And by that mufick let us all embrace j 

For heav’n to earth feme of us never (hall 

A fccond time do fuch a courtefy. 

- Shake] t "peart's Henry IV. 

Other dates, afluredly, cannot be juftly accufcd 
for not (faying for the firft blow 5 or for not ac¬ 
cepting Polyphemus’* courtfy, to be the laft that 
(hall be eaten up- Bacon. 

The reverence made by women. 

Some country girl, fcarce to a court'fy hred. 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; 

If, fupercilious, haughty, proud, and wain, _ 

She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 

Dryden's yuvenal. 

The poor creature was as full of courtefies at if 
I had been her godmother: the truth on 't »S I 
endeavoured to make her look forrxthing Chfif- 
tian-like. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa¬ 
vour of others; as, to bold upon ceurtefy. 

. Courtesy of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritance, 
that is, a woman feifed of land, and get- 
teth a child of her that comes ali ve iuto 
the world, though both the child and 
his wife die forthwith, yet, if Ihe were 
in pofleflion, (hall he keep the land dur- 
iug his life, and is called tenant per 
legem Anglia, or by the couftefy of Eng¬ 
land. Cowell. 

r* Co'uateby. v. ft. [from the noun.] 

To perform an aft of reverence: it is 
now only tifed of women. 

Toby approaches, and court'fic* there to me. 

* Shakefpeare. 

The pretty traffickers. 

That court'fy to them, do them reverence. Shkk. 

2. To make a reverence in the manner 

of ladies. ^ 

If 1 fliould meet her in my way. 

We hardly, coarc fy to each other. Prior. 

Co'u*ri hr. n.f. [from court.] 

1. One thatTrequents or attends the courts 

of princes. 

He hath beta a courtier, he fuears.——— 

If any man doubts that, let b*m put me to m\ 
purgation. I have trod a moafurc 5 I hive flatte*e> 
a lady j I have been politick with my friend, fmoot> 
with nvee enemy ; I have undone three taylors; s 
have had four quarrels, and like to have fortght 
one. Shakifpeare's Jis you like it. 

Vmi are a Battering boy ; now, I fee youM be a 
courtier. Sbakefpeare'% Merry FVroes of IVtndfcr. 

You know 1 am no courtier, nor vesfed in. Jlate- 
affairs. . Bacon. 

The principal figure in a pMIure, is like a kinj 
among hiscwrrrirrj, who ought to dim the luff re oj 
his attendants. b ldtyden. 

2. One that courts or folicits the favour ot 
another. 

Whgt 

Made thee, all honour'd, hone A Roman Brutus, 
With the aim’d reff, counien of beauteous freedom. 
To dfench the wapitol ? Slakefp. Antony and Clcop. 

There w as not among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard 111 .; *not out 

* i “~ Microsc** 1 *. 
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Co'u rtin 1. See CURTAIN. 

<po'u rtlikb. adj. [court and like.] Ele- 
■ gant; polite. 

Our En^ift ton go* is, I will not fay u facred 
j as the Hebrew, or as learned as die Creek, but as 
fluent as the Latin, a* courteous as the Spaailh, at 
; courtlike as the French, and as amorous as the 
Italian* C&mdtn i Unreins* 

Co'urtliness. n.f. [from courtly ] Ele¬ 
gance of manners; grace of mien ; 
complaifance; civility. 

The (lighted part that you excel in, i* eourtlinefs. 

L,rd Digly to Sir Kenelm Digby. 

Co'u rt li no. n.f [from court.] A cour¬ 
tier ; a retainer to a court. 

Court ling, I rather fboo (bould’ft utterly » 

Difpraife my work, than praifc it froftily. 

Bern Jonfon. 

Co'u r T lv. adj. [from court.] Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant; foft ; 
flattering. 

In our own rime (excufe fome courtly drains) 

No. whiter page than Addifun's remains. Pope. 

Co' urtly. ad*o. In the manner of courts ; 

elegantly. ' 

They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or 
which exprefies fo much the converfarioa of * 
gentleman, as Sir John Suckling. 

Dryden > Drama rick Poetry. 

Co'u rtship. n.f. [from court .] 

1. The aft of foliating favour. 

He paid hiu courtjhip with the crawd. 

As far as niodeft pride allow’d. Swift. 

2. The (blicitation of a woman to mar¬ 
riage. v 

Be merry, and employ your chicfeff thoughts 
To ccurrjhip, and fuch fair oftents of love. 

As (hall conveniently become you there. 

Shakefpeare s {Merchant of Venice. 

In tedious eovr'Jhip we declare our pain,. 

1 « And ere we kindnels find, firff meet difdain. 

Dryden's Indian Emperfr. 
Every man in the time o icourtfhip, and in the 
firft entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like 
my correfpondent’s holiday fuit. Addifon's Guard • 

3. Civility; elegance of manners. 

My CGurtfitf to an univerlity. 

My modefty 1 give to foldierc baie; 

M y patience to a gamefter’s (hare. Donne. 

CO'U SIN. n.f. [coujtn, Fr. confangti'meus , 

Lat. ] 

1. Any one collaterally related more re¬ 
motely than a brother or lifter. 

Macbeth unfeam’d him. 

O valiant coufin / worthy gcr.tl. m»n! Shakefpeare. 

Tybalt, "my cor fin ! O my brother’s child 1 
Unhappy fight! alas, the blood is fp ll'd 
Of my dear kinfman. Sbak/p. Homeland jfuf.et. 

Thnu art, great lord, my fatho** fill or’* (on. 
And cdbfm german to great Priam's feed. 

’ Shakeff rart's 'tjroi.as andCt fda. 

2. A title given by the king 10 a noble¬ 
man, particularly to thole of the council. 

COW. n.f. [in tfce plural anciently bine, 
or hen, now commonly conus ; cu. Sax. 
koe* Dutch.] r J’he female of the bull*; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, kept 
for her milk and calves. 

We fee thar the horns of oxen and cows, for 
the tttoft part, are larger than-the bull's; which i* 
cauied by Abundance of moifture^ which in the 
horm «f the bull failech. Baton. 

After the fever is dimiai&ed, afies and goats 
milk may be noccfiwy; yea, a dierof erwr milk 
alone. W V- S” r g er y* 

Then, leaving in the fields hi grating cefos, - 
He fought himlclk fome ho pitaUc houfe \ 

Good Crcfion cotertain'd hit gp<Mik e gueft. 

Dryden's Fable*. 







hay %», in yaur cow-houfe all night. 

Cow-mech. rt. /. [cow and leech A 

A 


cow 

o Cow. <v. a. [from coward, by contrac¬ 
tion.] To deprefs with fear ; to opprefs 
with habitual tim iity. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d . - — 

——Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo. 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man. 

Sbakcfpcare's Macbeth-, 
By reafon of their frequent revolts* they have 
drawn upon thejnfelwes the preti'oits of war fo 
ofeep* that it feem* to have fomewhat cawed their 
fjpirits. Howel'i Vocal Forejl v 

For when men by their wives are eoiv'd. 

Their horns of courfe are underttood. Hudibras. 

bw-HEiD, n./ [cow, and hypb* Sax. q 
keeper.] One whole occupation is to 
tend cows. 

ow-hovse. ft./. [cow and hou/e.] Th$ 
ho ufe in which kine are kept. 

You muft houfe your milch-cows, that you givf 

Mortimer* 

One 

profeffes to cure di{tempered cows. 

To Cow-leech. v. n. To profefs to cure 

Cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of 
farrieting and crus-leeching, yet many of them are 
very ignorant* sfpeciahy in the country. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Cow-wikd. n, / [cow and wad,] A 
fpecies of chervil. 

Cow-wheat, n,/. [cow ?nd wheat.] A 
plant. t 

CO'W ARD. n, / [ceuard, Fr. of uncertain 
derivation. ] 

1. A poltroon ; a wretch whole predomi¬ 
nant pafiion is fear. 

Pyrecle# did fwh vtoodcii* beyond belief, at was 
able to lead Mufidorus to courage* tho ugh he had 
been bam a coward, Sidney, 

There was a foldier that vaunted* before Julius 
•Cefar* of the hurts he had received in his face. 
Caefar, knowing him to be but a coward, rold him, 
Yon were bed take heed* qext time you run away* 
bow you look back. Bacotf. 

Some are brave one day, and coward* another* 
as great captains have often told me, 'from their 
omen, experience aj*d observation. Temple, 

A coward does not always efcape with difgracf, 
but fomtcimetalfo he lofes bis life. South. 

Tremble ye not* oh friends) and cowards fly* 
Doom'd by the item TckuMchua tp die! 

Pope's Odyjpy. 

2. It is fometimes ufed in the manner of 
an adjc&ive. 

Having more man than wit about me* I drew, 
And rais’d the houfe with Ipud jgnd coward cries. 

Sbakefpcate. 

Invading fears repel my coward joy. 

And ills forefeen the prefent blife deftroy. Prior, 

Co'wa r d i c e. u,f, [from coward .} Fear; 
habitual timidity ; pulillanimky; want 
of courage. , 

Certes* Sir knight, ye been too much to blame* 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead; 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe (hame* 

Whole living hands im/noauEz'd lua name. 

Fairy Sinew. 

Gallant and fearlefs couragfc will tum Into* a 
native and hernlck valour* and make diem hyte 
thr cowardice of doing wrong. Milton on Education, 

None was 4 i fenc’d ; fqr falling is /iq (hame. 
And cowardice alone is loft of fame t 
The vent'xous knight is from the faddls thrown. 
But 'tis the fault of fortune, not his own,, 

... Dry den’s Tahiti. 

This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is pre¬ 
font to all our attritions ; foes every traocbcrofjs 
Indian rioa of our heart to defer* his ferric* j and 
treaforts up, agitnft the day of his wrath, the fc_ 
cret cowardice which tfctcra us from aflerujig his 


cow 

caufe, which prevails on us to compliment the 
vices of the great, to applaud the libertine* and 
laugh with the prophane. Rogers's Sermons., 

CoVardli nesj. ft, /. [from cpwardly.] 
Timidity; cowardice. 

Cowardly, adj. [from coward. ] 
l. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. , 

An Egyptian footbfayer made Antoni us believe 
that Ms genius, otberwife brave and confident, was 
in the prefcnce of O&avius poor and cowardly. 

Bacon's Natural Eiftory, 

z. Mean ; befitting a coward ; proceeding 
from fear. , 

I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prebent 
The time of fife. Sbakefpttre's yalius Cofar . 

Let all fuch as can enfergetheir conIcienca* like 
heH, and ftyle a cowardly filence M Chrirt's eaufe 
discretion, know, that Chrift wilt e«« day fcorn 
them. South, 

Co^wa r n l y . adh. In the manner of a 
coward ; meanly ; vilely. 

Hi iharplv reproved them as men of np courage* 
who had moil cowardly turned their backs upon 
their enemies. Kncl/es , 

Ccmvardship. n./. [from coward.] The 
character or qualities of a coward $ 
mcannefs ; a word not now in ufe. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare: his diihonefty appears in leaving his friend 
here if) neceflitjr, and denying him ; and for his 
cowar JJbip, afic Fabian. Sbakejpeare. 

To Co'wer. *v. n, [ cwrrian, WeJfti; 
courher, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from 
the manner in which a cow links on her 
knees.] To link by bending the knees; 
to ftoop ; to flirink. 

Let the pail be put j>v<;r the man’s head above 
water, then he cower down* and the pail be preffod 
down with him. Bacon. 

The (platting rocks mo'rVin the finking fands. 
And would not da(h me with their ragged fades. 

Sbahfpecr*. 

As that ha fpake, each bird and boaft beheld* 
Approaching two and two; tbefe cow'ring fow 
With Uandifoment, each bird (loop'd on hit wing. 

Milton. 

Our dame fits cow'ring o’er a kitchen fire; 

I draw £re/h air* and nature’s Works.admire. Dryd. 

Co'wi&h. adj, [from To cow, to awe.] 
Timorous ; fearful; mean ; pufillani- 
mous; cowardly. Not in ufe. 

It if the cowijb trrrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake ; he'll not feel wrong. 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Sbakefp, King Lear. 

Co # w keeper, ft./, [cow and keeper.] One 
whole bufinefs is to keep cows. 

The terms cow keeper and hogherd are not to be 
ufed in our poetry} but there are no finer worqs 
in the Greek language. Broonk. 

COW L. n. f, [cujle, Saxon; cucullus,. 
Latin.] • * * i 

1. A monk's hood. 

I 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did 
(cratch his elbow, when he had fweetly invented* 
to fignify his name, faint Francis with his finery 
cowl in a cornfield. Camdm. 

What differ roor< you cry* thsn crown and ccrwl t 
I’ll tell you* friend* a wife man and a fool. Pope. 

2, [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veffel in 
which hot liquor is fet to cool. ] A veffel 
in which water is carried on a pole be¬ 
tween two. 

Cowl-staff, n.f. [cowl and ftaff-] The 
ftaff on which a veffel is fupported be¬ 
tween two men. » • - 

r Mounting him upqu a fowl-flag. 

Which (tofling him fomethiyg high) 

Hf spptckmdcd w be I^galti, jSttfk/ldgl 
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The way by a eowl-fiaff is feftr i the fiaff mufe 
have a bunch in the middle, fomewhat wedge-like* 
and'covered with a foft bolder. fVifcmaM. 

Co'wslip. n./. [faredjfis ; cuj-bppe. Sax. 

as fome think, from their refemblance 

of feent to the breath of a cow; perhaps 

from growing much in pafture grounds, 

and often meeting the cow's lip.] 

Ccru'Jlip is alfo called pagil, grows wild in the 
meadows* and is a fpecies of primrofe. Miller* 

He might as well fay* that a cowJJip is ad white 
as a lily. Sidney • 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I; 
la a CFivjlip'% bell i lie* Sbakefpeare*s Ttmpef, 

Thy little Tons 

Permit to range the pattorea a gladly they 
Will mow the cowjlip peiies, faintly fwefec. Philips * 

Cows-lunc wort. ft. / A fpecies of 
Mullein. 

Co xcomb, n./, [cock and comb, corrupted 
from cock's comb. } 

i. The top of the head. 

As the cockney did to the eels, when (he put 
them i v the patty alive; (he rapt them o’ th’ cox- 
combs with a flick* and cried* down* wantons, 
down 1 Sbakcjpeare's King Lear• 

z. The comb refembling that of a cock, 
which Iicenfed fools wore formerly in 
their caps. 

There* take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has 
banitiied two of his daughters* snd did the third a 
blefling againft Jus .will: if thou follow him, thou 
mutt needs wear my coxcomb. Sbakefpeare• 

j. A fop ; a fuperficial pretender to 
knowledge or accompliihments. 

1 font to her* 

By this feme coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wind, 
Tokens snd letters* which (he did refend. Sbakefp, 
I (corn, quoth (he, thou coxcomb filly. 

Quarter or council from a foe. Hudlbrau 

It is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
fnakc hiznfclf one of the party (till with his 
betters. L'Eftrange• 

They overflowed with fmart repartees, and were 
only dittinguifhed from the intended wits by being 
called coxcombs, though they deferved not fo fcan- 
dalous a name. Dry den. 

Some arc bewilder'd in the maze of fchools, 
And fome made coxcombs , nature meant but fools. 

Pope » 

4. A kind of red flower. 

Coxco'mical. odj. [from coxcomb.] Fop- 
pifh; conceited : a low word, unworthy 
of ufe. 

Becaufe* as he was a very natural writer, and 
they were without prejudice, without prtpofiefiion, 
without affe&ation, and without the influence of 
coxcomical, fenielefs cabal, they were at liberty to 
receive the imprefiions which tilings naturally made 
on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj . [cot, French; from quietus % 
Latin.] 

1. Modeff; decent. 

Jafol is.as coy as is a maide ; 

He looked piteoufly, but nought he laid. Chaucer. 

Z. Referved ; not acceflible ; not ealily 
condefcending to familiarity- 

And vain delight (he faw he light did pafs, 

A foe of folly and inimodeft toy ; 

Still folemn fed, or ftill difdaintul coy. Spmfcr, 
Like Phcebus fung the no kfs Rm'rous boy x 
Like Daphne (he, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 

At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like the 
fmile of a coy fady, is as dear aa it Is uncommon. 

Pope • 

The Nile's cor fource. Grainger. 

To Coy. <v. n. [from the adjeflive.] 

I. To behave with referve; to reje£l fa¬ 
miliarity. N 

Whst, crying it again 1 
No more; but make me nappy to my guff. 

That is, vvkhuut yvut Ilf uggling. prjd. K, Arthur. 

Retire 1 
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-Retire-! I beg yon, leave me.' 

Thus to coy it! 

W i rh one who knows you too! Rowe's J*. Share, 

a. To make difficulty; not to condefcend 
willingly . 

If he cay'd 

To hear Comioius (peak, 1*11 keep at home* 

Sbakefpearw's Cormlanus. 

To Coy. <u. a. [for decoy .] To allure. Not 
in ufe. 

1*11 mountebank their loves, 

Cey their hearts from them, and come home be¬ 
loved 

Of all the trades in Rome. Shakejp. Coriolanns. 

Co'yly. adv. [from coy."] With referve ; 
with difincli nation to familiarity. 

This J'aid, his hand he coyly fnatch’d away 
From forth Antinous* hand. Chapman's Odyffey. 

Co'yness. n.f. [fromcoy.] Referve; un- 
willingncfs to become familiar. 

When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, 
three or four male carps will follow a female; 
and fee putting on a Teeming ceynefs , they force her 
through weeds arid flags. Walton. 

When the kind nymph would coyntfs feign. 

And hides but to be found again. Dry den. 

Co'ystril. n.f. A fpecies of degenerate 
hawk. 

One they might truft, their common wrongs to 
wreak: 

The mufquet and the coyflrel were tpo weak. 

Too fierce the falcon. Dry den's Hind and Panther. 

Coz. n. f A cant or familiar word, con¬ 
tracted from (oufin . 

Be merry, c.x ; fince fudden for row 
Serves to fay thus, fome good thing comes to- 
1 morrow. Sbakefpeare. 

2*6 CO'ZEN. <u. a. [To cofe is in the old 

Scotch dialed, as Junius obferves, to 
chop or change; whence cozen, to cheat; 
becaufe in iuclutraffick there is com¬ 
monly fraud.] To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud. 

Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the mufter- 
mafter view them never fo diligently, let the de¬ 
puty or general look to them never fo exa&ly, yet 
they can coxen them all. Spenfer. 

Goring loved no man fo well but that he would 
eexen him, and expofe him to publick mirth for 
having been cocanid. Clarendon. 

He that fuffers a government to be abufed by 
carekfinet* or neglcfcl, does the fame thing with 
hug! that malicioufiy and corruptly fets bimfelf to 
eexen rt. VTft range. 

You are not obliged to a literal belief of what 
the poet fays; but you are pleafed with the image, 
without be’ng coxened by the fi&ion. Dry den. 

What if I pieafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to coxen d arc. 

Drydcn's Aurengxebt. 

Children may be coxened into a knowledge of the 
letters, and be taught to scad, without perceiving 
it to be any thing but a (port. Locke on Education. 

Co'zenacc. n. f. [ from cozen.] Fraud; 
deceit; artifice; fallacy; trick ; cheat; 
the pra&ice of cheating. 

They fay this town is full of coxenagc t 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Difguifed cheaters. Sbakefpeare. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and coss- 
enage ; and therefore the reputation of honefty mutt 
firii be gotten, which cannot be but by living well: 
a good life is a main argument. Ben Jon}. Difc. 

There's no fuch thing as that wc beauty call, 
it ia meer n * nage all j 
For though fome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled fo and fo, 

That doth not tie me now from chufing new. 

Suckling. 

Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our 
Impatient minds, which entertain thefe counter- 
-frits, without the lead fufpicion of their cozenage. 

Gfdtsviilc't Scepjif, 
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Strange cm.'nags! none would live pail year. 1 2. Sournefi of countenance ; afperity of 


agam. 

Yet alt hope pleafuro In what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life chink to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. 

Drydcn's Ancngxebe. 
But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud 
and cozenage of trading men and feopkeepers. 

Co'zekxr. n.f. [from cozen.] A cheater; 

2 defrauder. 

. Indeed, Sir, there are cozeners abroad, and 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Sbakefpeare's Winter's Talc. 

CRAB, n . f. [cjiabba. Sax. krabf/e, Dut. 

1. A cruflaceous fi(h. 

Thofc that caft their (hell are, the lobfter, the 
crab, die crawtifh, the hodmandod or doiznan, 
and the tortyife. The old (hells are never found ) 
fo at i c is tike they fcale off and crumble away by 
degrees. Bacon's NaturalHiftory • 

The fox catches crab fife with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs 
of. Derbam • 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a 
wild apple. 

Noble flock 

Was graft with cretb- tree flip, whole fruit thou art* 

Shakejfcere • 

Fetch me a doxen crab-tstt (laves, and ft rang 
ones ; thefe are but Twitches. Sbak. Henry VII 1 . 

When roalted crabs hifs in the bowl. 

Then nightly fings the flaring owl. Sbakefpeare. 

Tell why a graft, taking nourifement from a 
crab flock, (hall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurfc arid parent. f Taylor. 

3. A peevifti morofe perfon. * 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for 

launching of (hips, or heaving them in¬ 
to the dock. Phillips. 

5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides, 
And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. 

Creech. 

Crab. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt 

for any four or degenerate fruit; as, a 

crab cherry, a crab plumb. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boafl 
Than the crab vintage of the neigbb’ring coaft. 

Dry den. 

Cra'bbed. adj. [from crab.] 

1. Peevifh; morofe ; cynical; four. 

A man of years, yet frefh, as mote appear. 

Of fwarth complexion, and of,. abbtd hue, 

That him full of melancholy d.d (hew. Spenfer. 

O, (he ia 

Ten tiroes more gentle, than her father *a crabbed 5 
And he’s competed of harfenels. Sbak. Temp eft. 

2. Harfh; unpleafing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had Tour’d themfelves to 
death, * * I 

Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 

And cfepe thyfelf my love. Shak. Winter's Talc. 

How charming is divine phifofopby 1 1 

Not harfli and crabbed , as dull tools fuppofe. 

But nautical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feaft of neflar'd fweets. 

Where no crude forfeit reigns. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Betide, he was a (hrewe philofophcr. 

And had read cv’ry text and glofs over ; 

Whatc’er tbe crabbed ft author hath. 

He under ft ool b* implicit fa rh. Hudibras. 

Lucretius hhd cholcn a fobjedl naturally crabbed* 

Dry den. 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius 
Are again ft gods, you know. Prior. 

Cra'bbedly. ad*v .£(:rom crabbed .] Pee- 
vilhly ; morofely ; with perplexity. 

Cr a'b b e d wess. n. f. [from crabbed .] 

I « Sournefs of Aafte. | 
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manners. 

3. Difficulty; perplexity. 

Cra'bcr* n. f. 

The poor fife have enemies enough, betide fuch 
unnatural fifeerracn as otters, the cormorant, and 
the ember, which feme call the water-rat. 

Walton s Angler. 

Crabs-iyes. n.f. Whitiihbodies, round¬ 
ed on one fide, aud deprefled on the 
other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without fmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong to 
the crab, but are produced by the com¬ 
mon crawfiih; the (tones are bred in 

• Am 

two feparatc bags, one on each fide of 
the ftomach. They are alkaline, ab- 
forbent, and in feme degree diuretick. 

Hill. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to 
fiore themfelves with crabs-eyes. Boyle. 

CRACK, rt. f. [kraeck, Dutch.] 

1. A fudden difruption, by which the 
parts are feparated but a little way from 
each other. 

2. The chink, fiflure, or vacuity made by 

difruption ; a narrow breach. 

Contutions, when great, do ufually produce ft 
(iffureor crack of the fltull, either in the fame part 
where the blow was inflicted, or in the contrary 
part. Wl/evtMn. 

At length it would crack in many places; and 
thofe cracks , as .they dilated, would appear of a 
pretty good, but yet oMcure and dark, (ky-colodr. 

Newton's Opticks. 

3. The found of any body bur (ling or fall¬ 
ing- 

If I fay Tooth, I muft report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. 

Sbakefpeare's Macbeth* 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whofe early care had robb'd him of his reft: 

Far off the cracks of falling houfes ting. 

And ferieks of fubje&s pierce his tender bread. 

Dryden. 

4. Any fudden and quick found. 

A fourth ?—ftart eye ! 

What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out thun¬ 
derbolts, that every now and then (lew up from the 
anvil with dreadful cracks and flafhes. jidJxfcn. 

5. Change of the voice in puberty. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannife crack , ting him to th* 
ground. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . Breach of chafthy. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to he in my dread mi ft refs, 

So fovereignly being honourable. Sbak. Wint. Tale. 

7. Crazinefs of intelle&. 

8. A man crazed. 

I have invented projefls for railing rohlions, 
without burthening the fubjeft; but cannot get 
the parliament to liften to me, who look upon me 
as a crack and a proje&or. Add if on. 

9. A whore, in low language. 

10. A boafl. 

Lea tings, backbitings, and vain-glorious tracks , 
All thofe againfl that fort did bend their batteries. 

Spenfer. 

11. A boafler. This is only in low phrafe. 
To Crack. <v. *. [kraecken, Dutch.] 

1. To break into chinks ; to divide the 
parts a little from each other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefe 
and warm titter rut of the liable, a good thick- 
neft, left the froft crock than. Mortimer. 

1* *. To 
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2. To break; to fplit. 

O, madam, my heart ia trade J, it’s trail'd. 

Sbakefpeare* 

Thou wilt qua i ^ * with a man for cracking^nxsts, 
haying no other reafon but becaufe thou haft haxel 

• Sbakefpeare, 

Should forae wild fig-tree take her nativtTbent- 
• And Jheave below the gaudy monument. 

Would truck the marble titles, and difperfe 
The chara&ers of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Jvv,i 
Or as. a lute, which in moift weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her firings* Donne . 

Honour is like that glaffy bubble. 

That finds phUofophcrs fuch trouble ; 

Whole lea# part crack'd , the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack'd to find out why- Uudibras. 

3. To do any thing with quicknels or 
fmartnefs. 

Sir Balaam now, h? lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chiipmg pint, he cracks his jokes. 

4. To break or deftroy any thing. ^ 

You’ll crack a quart together I Ha, will ygu not? 

' _ * Sbakefpeare., 

Lore cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: 
lo cities, mutinies j in countries, dtlcord ; in pa¬ 
laces, treafon 5 and the bond cracked'twixi Ion arid 
father. , , . Sbakcjpeftre's King Lear, 

5* To craze; to weaken the in tel lea. 

1 was ever of opinion, that the pbilolbpher’s 
ftone, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 
b** 1 *. Bacon's Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were 
cra <kt. Ref common. 

To Crack. v. n . 

w 

t. To bur ft 5 to open in chinks. 

. By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby 
we were reduced to make u£e of one part, which 
Was Aroighc and, in tire. Boyle, 

2. To fall to ruin. 

The t.cdit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
cracks when little comes in, and much goes out* 

Dry den. 

3. To utt/rr a loud and fudden found. 

1 will board, her* though ihe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack, 
xu _ , Sbakefpeare. 

4. To boaft: withal 

To look like her, are chimney-fwcepcrs black. 
And 6nce her time are colliers counted bright. 

And Ethiops of their fweet complexion crack s 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 

Sbaktfpaare. 

Crack-brained, adj. [crack and Irain- 
edi] Crazy ; without right reafon. 

We have font you an anfwer to foe ill-grounded 
fopbifms of tivrfe crack-brained fellows. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Crack-hemp, n.f. [crack and hemp.] A 
wretch fated to the gallows; a crack- 

rope : furcifer . 

Como hither, crack-btmp 

-—J ^°P e 1 may chute. Sir. 

—Come hither, yon rogue 1 

What, have you forgot me ? 

c Sbakefpearg's T wing of the Shrew, 

Crack-rope. n.f* [crack apd rope.] A 
fellow that deferves hanging, 

Cra'cker. n.f. [from crack .] 

1. A noify boafting fellow. 

Vi but cracker Is this fame that deafs our ears 
V/ ,th this abundance of fuperfluous breath t 
. . Shake fpearf s King John, 

2. A quantity ©f gunpojvder confined fb as 
to burft with great noife. 

The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great re¬ 
port, almoft like a cracker, Boyle. 

And when, for furious hafte to run, V 

They durft not ftay to file a gun. 

Have done’t with bonfires, and at home f 
Wade Iquibs and crackers overcome. Iludihras* 

VOL. J. 
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Then furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch, 

With Iquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd fcjejow. Swift, 

To Cra'cRlb. v* n, [from crack.] To 
make flight cracks ; to make fmall and 
frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 

. AIL thefe motions, which we faw. 

Are but as ice which crackles at a thaw. 

I fear to try new love. 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 
That crackles underneath them. Dryden 

Caught her dilhevelPd hair and rich attire j 
Her crojvri. and jewels crackled in the fiic. 

1 Dryden s sEriiid. 

Marrow Is B.fpccifick in that feurvy which oc- 
cafions a crackling of the bones $ in which cafe' 
marrow performs its natural function of moiflen- 
uig them. efcbtttbnot on Ailments. 

Cra'oknbl. n.f, [from crack.] A hard 
brittle cake. 

Afbee my love he feek with' daity fute, 

His clownifii gifts and curtefics I difdain. 

His kids, his cracknels , and his early fruit. 

Pay tributary cracknels, which he Tells j 
And with our offerings help to r» ie liis vails. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

CRA'DLE. n.f. [cftabel, Saxon.] 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or 
Tick perfons are agitaxed with a fmooth 
and equal motion, to make them deep. 

She had indeed. Sir, a fon for her cradle, ere flic 
| had a huibind for her bod. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor edignt of vantage, hut this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 

Sbakrfl care. 

His birth, perhaps, fume paltry village hides. 

And lets bis cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryden. 

A child knows his nurfc and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 

»S C * Locke. 

T he cradle and the tomb, alas, fo nigh ! 

To live is frame diftinguilh’d from to die. Prior. 

Me let the trader office long engage. 

To rock the cradle of repofing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s bneath. 

Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. 

t • , . Pope. 

2. It 19 ufed for infancy, or the firft part 
of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, 
and therefore wholly trained them Up, even from 
their cradles , in arms and military exercifes. 

Spenfer's Ireland. 
The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves 
her ; being ever, from their cradles, bred together. 

Sbakefpeare s As you like it. 
They Ihould fearedy depart from a form of 
worihip, in which they had been educated -from 
their-cradle. C/arendcn . 

[With furgeons.] A cafe for a broken 
bone, to keep oft* prefliire. 

4. [With (hipwrights.j A frame of timber 
railed along the outfide of a (hip by die 
bulge, ferving more fecurely and com- 
modioufly to help to launch her. Harris. 
TcQka' dle. via. [from the fubftantive.] 

To lay in a Cradle; to rock in a cradle. 

He that hath been cradkd in majeily, will not 
leave the throne to play with beggars. 

Clanville's Apollonius. 
The tears fieaf from our ey es, when in the finer 
With fome betrothed virgin bcrle we meet; * 

Or infant’s fun’ral, from the chcjpcd womb 
Convey’d to earth, and cradled ill a tomb. Dryden. 

He fiiall be cradled in vriy anefefit fhield, *Iq- fa¬ 
mous through the unjverlities. Arbutbnoi **d Pope. 

Cradle-cxothea, f [from cradle 
and clothes. J Bed-clothes belonging to 

idwt&d by Microso ft C 
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O could it be prov’d 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd. 

In cradle-cloatbs, our children, where they lay. 
And call mine Percy, his P’anragenet; 

Then would 1 have his Harry, and he mine. £ba'. 

CRAFT, n.f. [epaset. Sax. crefi , in old 
Welfh.] 

1. Manual art; trade. 

1 hear an objection, even from fome well-mean¬ 
ing men, that thefc*dclightful crafts may be diveu 
1 ways ill applied in a land. Wotton's Arcbiteflurt. 

2. Art; ability; dexterity. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poeiy is his 
fldll or craft of making, the very fiction itfeif of 
the work. ‘ ^ Ben Jorijon. 

3. Fraud ^ ennning; artifice. 

Th’ offence is holy that Ihe hath committed; 
And this deceit lofes.the name of craft , 

Of di(obedience, or unduteous tide. Sbakefpeare. 

This gives us a full view of wonderful ait and 
craft in raifing fuch a ftrudlure of power and ini- 

Ajnffe. 

4. Small failing veflels. 

To Craft. <v. n. [from the nonn.] To 

play tricks; to pra&ife artifice. Now 
out of ufe. 

You *ve made fair hands. 

You and your crafts! You ’ve crafted fair. ’ 

Sbakefpeare's CorioJanus. 

Cra ftily. adv. [from crafty.] Cun- 

. ningly; artfully; with more art tjiaa 
honefty. 

But that wh ch moft impaired his credit,.was 
the common report that he did, in all things, fa¬ 
vour the Chriftians; and had, for that oule,' 
craftily perfuaded Solyman to take in hand the 
unfortunate Perfian war. Knolles . 

May he not craftily infer 
The rules of friendship top fevere. 

Which chain him to a hated truft j 
Which make him wretched to be jufi ? Prior. 

■ ^-- r a ft i ness. n. f. [from crcfly.] Cun¬ 
ning ; flratagem. 

He taketh the wife in their own crafchiefs. Job* 
Cra ftsmah. n.f. [craft and man.] An 
artificer ; a manufacturer; a mechanick. 

That her became, as polifil’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftfman'% hand hath 
With fair Vermillion. Spenfir. 

What reverence he did throw away on flaves. 
Wooing poor craftfrr.cn with the craft of fmiles. 

Sbaktfpeare. 

. What a refemblance tnia advice carries ro the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craftfmen / 

D rcay of Piety * 

Cra fts master* n.f. [craft zad mafler.] 

A man (killed in his trade. 

. He is not his craftfmejhr, he doth not do it 

. . Sbakefpeare. 

There is art in pride; a man might as loon 
learn a trade. Thole who were riot brought up to 
it, feldom prove their craftfnoft'er. Ccilicr on Pride* 

Cra fty. adj . [from crcft.] Cunning; 
artful; full of artifices; fraudulent; fly. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning. Sbakefpeare s King Join. 

This oppreflion did, of force and nr^jty 
make the Irifli a crafty people; for fijjrr as are op- 
prelfed, arid live in flavery, ar- -ever put to their 

fining ^ Davies on Ireland* 

Before he came fight, the crafty god 

His wings d&mfaM, but fiill retain'd his rod. 

• • 

. , Dryden* 

body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their 
being fo; and every body is £hy and difiruftful of 
crafty men. 

CRAG. n.f. 

*■ Cjaf is, in BritiD), a roujjh ftecptock; 
and is uled in tlic fame fenfe in the 
northern counties at this day. Gibfon. 

3 K 2. Th. 
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it. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 

And as mount £taa vomits fulphur out* 

With clifcs of burning crags, and fire and (faoke. 

Fairfax, 

Who hath difpotM, hut thou, the winding way, 
Where fprings down from the fteepy crags do beat* 

Wot ten* 

A lion fpied a goat upon *the crag of a h'gh 
rock. L'Efirangc. 

3. The neck. 

They looken b'gge, as bulls that been hate, 

And beareit the crag fo (lifF and fo (late. Spenfer. 

4. The fmall cod of a neck of mutton : a 
low word. 

Cra'gcbd. adj. [from crag .] Full of in¬ 
equalities and promineuces. 

On a huge hill, 

Craggtd and deep* truth (lands. Crajbaw . 

Cr a'goedness. n.f [from cragged.] Ful- 
nefs of crags or prominent rocks* 

The craggednefs or (leepnefs of that mountain, 
maketh many parts of it in a manner inaccefitble. 

JBrernoood• 

Cra'cgihess. n.f. [from craggy.] The 
Hate of being craggy. 

Cra'ggy. adj. [from crag.] Rugged; 
full of prominences ; rough to walk on, 
or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave. 

Far underneath a craggy clifl j. pight, 

Dsrk, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenfer. 

It was impoflible to pafs up the woody and 
ehaggy hills, without the lofs of thefe commanders. 

RaLigb's Ejjayt. 

Mountaineers that from Severys came. 

And fiom the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dry den. 

The town and republick of St. Marino (lands 
On the top of a very high and craggy mountain* 

Addifon on Italy. 

T9 CRAM. •v. a . [epamman, Saxon.] 

1. To fluff; to fill with more than can 
conveniently be held. 

As much love In rhyme. 

As would be crannn'd up in a flieot of paper. 

Writ on both (ides the leaf, margent and all. Shak. 

Being thus crammed in the ba(ket, a couple of 
Ford’s knaves were called. Sbak. M. IV. of Wind. 

Thou hail fpoke as if thy elded fon (hould be a 
fool, wbofe (kull Jovr cram with brains. 

Shakefpeare' 1 Twelftb Night. 
Cram not in people by fending too fad company 
after company; but fo as the number may live 
well in the plantation, and not by furcharge be in 
penury. Bacon. 

z. To fill with food beyond frtiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a fejuire 5 
Or et(c Come frfule* from court you may defire. 

King. 

I am fure children would be freer from difeafes, 
If they were not crammed Co much as they are by 
loud mothers, and were kept wholly from flefli the 
fird three years* Locke. 

As a man may be eating alt day, and, for want 
of digellion, is never nouriflied $ fo thefe end|ef< 
readers may cram themfeives in vain with Intel¬ 
lectual food. Watts on the Mind. 

But Annius, crafty feer. 

Came cramm'd with capon from where Pollio dines. 

Pope. 

3. To thruft in by force. 

You cram thefe words into mine ears, againd 
The dnmach of my fen ft. Sbakefpea re's Tempefl. 

fluffet, quoth Hudibras, this (word 
Shall down thy falfc throat cram that word. 

Fate has cramm'd us alt into one leafe, 

And that even now expiring* Dryitnt Clcementu 
In another printed paper it is roundly exprefled, 
that he will cram his brais down our throats. 

Swift. I 
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To Cram. v. n. To cat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flcfhty failings damns. 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 

Pope. 

Cra'mbo. n.f. [a cant word, probably 
without etymology.] A play at which 
one gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme; a rhyme. 

So Msevius, when he drain’d hia (kull 
To celebrate fome fuburb trull. 

His fimUiet in order fee, 

And ev’ry crambo he could get. Swift, 

CRAMP, n.f [ krampe , Dutch; crampt , 
French.] 

1. A fpafm or contra&ion of the limbs, 
generally removed by warmth and rub¬ 
bing. 

For this, be fure, to-night thou (halt have cramps. 
Side-ditches that (hall pen thy breath up. 

Shakefpeare s Temptjl . 
In a retreat he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in 
coming on, he has the cramp. Shakefpeare. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of (mews; 
which is ounifed, in that it cometh either by cold 
or drynefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Hares, faid to live On-hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition; and he that obferves what 
vertigoes, cramps, and convulsions follow thereon, 
in thefe animals, will he of our belief. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. A reftriftion; confinement; obftruc- 
tion j (hackle* 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of ferving his 
friend. L'EJirange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

To the uppermofi of thefe there (hould be faf- 
tened a (harp graple, or cramp of iron, which may 
be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 

Wilkins. 

Cramp, adj. Difficult; knotty: a low 
term. 

To Cramp. <u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 

When the -contracted limbs were cramp'd , ev’n 
then 

A waterifli humour (well'd, and ooz'd again. 

Drydens Virgil. 

2. To retrain; to confine ; to obftruft; 
to hinder. 

It is impoflible to conceive the number of in- 
conveniences that will enfue, if harrowing be 
cramped. Bacon. 

There are few but find that (ome companies be¬ 
numb and cramp them, fo that in them they can 
neither fpeak nor do any thing that is handfcme. 

Glanville's Scepfit. 
He who ferves has dill redraints of dread upon 
his (pints, which, even in the midd of a&ion, 
cramps and ties up his a&ivity* South's Sermons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contrail and cramp the 
fenfe of prophecies. Burnet's Theory. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their fubje&s 
into as narrow a fpace as they can, and for reducing 
the whole extent of a fcience into a few general 
maxims. Addifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed alb endeavours for depreffmg the 
nobles, and raifing the people, particularly for 
cramping the former in their power of judicature. 

Sh/ift. 

No more 

Th' expanfiye atmofphere is cramp'd with cold, 
Bat full of life, and vivifying foul. 

Tbcmfins Spring. 

3. To bind with crampirons. 
Cra'mppish. n.f. [from cramp zxxAfiJh.] 

The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
oF thofe that touch it. 

Cr a'mpi row. n. f. [from cramp and iron.] 
See CramFj fcnfcj. 
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Cr a # n ace .n.f [ cranagium, low Latin.] 
A liberty to ufe a craue for drawing up 
wares from the veffels, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to 
make profit of it. It fignifies alfo the 
money paid and taken for the fame. 

Cowell. 

CRANE, n.f [epan. Sax. kraen, Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane, or a (wallow, fo did I chatter. 

Ifa ih. 

That fmall infantry wnrr'd on by cranes • Milton. 

2. An inftrument nrade with ropes, pullies, 
and hooks, by which great weights are 

raifed. 

In cafe die mould about it be fo ponderous if 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you may 
then raife it with a crane. Mortimer. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warehouse built. 
Rais'd the ftrong crane. Thomjon's Autumn. 

3. A fiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing 
liquors oiit of a calk. 

Cr a n es-b ill. n.f. [from crane and bill. ] 

1. An herb. 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a 
point, ufed by furgeons. 

CRANIUM, n.f [Latin.] The (kull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the era* 
nium is a little naked, you ought not prefently to 
crowd in dofiils; for if that contufed fiefh be well 
digefied, the bone will incarn with the wound 
without much difficulty. Wifeman's Surgery. 

CRANK, n.f. [This word is perhaps a 
contraction of crane-neck , to which it 
may bear fome refemblance, and it part 
of the inttruroent called a cram. ] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis 
turned fquare down, and again turned 
fquare to the firft turning down ; fo that 
on the lad turning down a leather thong 
is dipt, to tread the t red die-wheel about. 

Mcxon. 

2. Any bending or winding paflage: 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood. 

Even to the court, the heart, to th* feat o* th’ brain ; 
And through the cranks and offices of man. 

The ftrongefi nerves, and fmall infer! oyr veins. 
From me receive that natural competency. 
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Milton. 

Dutch. 


Whereby they live. Shakefpeare 

Any conceit formed by twitting 
changing, in any manner, the form or 
meaning of a word. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jell and youthful jollity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmilcs. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple (leek* 

Crank, adj. [from cnhranck, 

Skinner.] 

1. Healthy ; fprightly : fome times cor* 
rupted to cranky. Not in ufe. 

They looken brgge, as holla that been bate. 

And bearen the crag fo (liff and fo (late 
As cockls on his dunghill crowing cranke. Spenfer. 

2. Among Tailors, a (hip is faid to be 
crank, when, by the form of its bottom, 
or by being loaded too much above, it 
is liable to be overfet. [from kranck, 
Dutch, lick.] 

To Cra'nkle. *v.' n. [from crank, as it 
fignifies fomething bent.] To run in 
and out; to run in flexures and wind* 

ings. 

Sei 
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See liow this river come* me erankllng in, 

And cuts me from the bcft of aN my land 
A huge half moon, a raonftrous cantle out. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV . 

To Cra'nkle. <v. a. To break into un¬ 
equal furfaces ; to break into angles. 

Old Vaga's ft ream, 

Forc’d by theJiidden ftiock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, 

Crankling her banks. Philips* 

Cra'nkles. n.f [from the verb.] In¬ 
equalities ; angular prominences. 
Cra'nkness. n.f [from rra*?L] 

1. Health ; vigour. 

2. Difpofition to overfet. 

Cra'nnied. adj. [from crantvy^\ Full of 
chinks. 

A wall It is, as I would have you think. 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink. 

Sbakcfyeart. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ; but 
fame what rougher chopt and crannied , vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam's teeth. 

Breton's Vulgar Err ours, 

CRA'NNY. n.f [< trot , Fr. crena, Lat.] 
A chink ; a cleft ; a fifiure. 

The eye of the understanding is like the eye of 
the fenfe j for as you may fee great objetts thro' 
(mailcrannies or holes, fo you may fee great axioms 
of nature through fmaU and contemptible in- 
ftaners. Bacon's Natural thfiorj. 

And therefore beat and laid about. 

To find a cranny to creep out. lludibras. 

In a firm building, the cavities ought not to be 
filled with rubbUh, but with brick or ftone, fitted 
to the crannies . Dryden. 

Within the forking of water and fpringt, with 
ft reams and currents in the veins and crannies* 

Burnet's Theory. 
He flapped from room to room, ran up ftatrs 
and down ftairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, 
and be peeped into every cranny . 

ArbutbrnCs John Bull. 

Crape, n.f [crepa, low Latin.] A thin 
fluff, loofely woven, of which the drefs 
of the clergy is fometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage. 
With fifty yards of crape foall fweep the ft age. 

Swift. 

To thee I often call'd in vain, 

Againft thataflaflin in crape. Swift. 

’Tis from high life high chara&ers are drawn $ 
A faint in crepe is twice a faint in lawn. Pope. 

Crapulence. n. f. [ crapula, a furfeit, 
Lat.] Druukennefs ; ficknefs by iutem- 
perance. Di8. 

Crapulous, adj. [ crapulcfus , Latin.] 
Drunken ; iu temper ate ; fick with in¬ 
temperance. DiH. 

To CRASH, ns. n. [a word probably 
forihed from the thing. ] To make a 
loud complicated noife, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 

There (ball be a great crajhing from the hills* 

Zrpbm i. io. 

When convulfions cleave the lab'ring earth. 
Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes crefb. 

Smith. 

To Crash, ns. a . To break or bruife. 

My mafter is the great rich Capulet; and if 
yo» be not of the houfe of Montague, I pray you 
come and crajb a cup of .wine. Shakefpeare. 

Mr. Wurburton has it, crujh a cup of 

wine. 

To crapy , fays Harmer, is to be merry; 
a eftfh being a word Hill ufed in fomc 
counties for a merry bout. It is furely 
better to read crack* See Crack. 


Crash, n. f [from the verb.J A loud 
fudden mixed found, as of many things 
broken at the fame time. 

Scnfelcfs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his bafe j and, with a hideous crejb* 
Takes prifemer Pyrrhus** ear. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Moralising fat I by the hazard-tables I looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of beau¬ 
ty, and the crafh of worlds, with as much con¬ 
tempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRjf SIS. tt. f. [x£&sri?.] Temperature ; 
con dilution arifing from the various 
properties of humours. 

The fancies of men are fo immediately diver- 
fified by the individual craps, that every man owns 
fomething wherein none is like him. GlanvUle. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, 
and anger; as thefe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar craps and conftituuon of tbe blood and 
fpirits. South • 

CRASS, adj. [ crajfus, Latin. ] Grofs ; 
coarfe ; not thio; not comminuted; not 
fubtle; not confining of finall parts. 

Iron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, 
with noife and emication j as alfo a craft and 
fumid exhalation, caufed from the combat of the 
fulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of 
aquafortis. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Meta la are intermixed with the common ter- 
re ft rial matter, fo as not to be difcovcrable by hu¬ 
man induftry ; or, if difcoverable, fo diftufed and 
Scattered among ft the crafftr and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poftible to feparate 
and extract it* Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Crassitude. n. f \cra£itudo , Latin.] 

Grofinefs; coarfenefs; thicknefs. 

They muft be but thin, at a leaf, or a piece of 
paper or parchment; for, if they have a greater 
crafptude, they will alter in their own body, though 
they fpend not. Bacon. 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is 
of that crafptude, as living bodies, bound hand and 
foot, caft into it, have been born up, and not funk. 

Bacon's Natural Hjfiory. 
The terreftriaf matter carried by rivers into the 
fea, is fuftained tiverein partly by the greater craf- 
ptude and gravity of the fca-water, and partly by 
its conftant agitation. Woodward. 

Cr AST INACTION, n.f [from eras , Latin, 
to-morrow.] Delay. Di&. 

Cratch. n. f [ creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] 
The palifaded frame in which hay is 
put for cattle. 

When, being expelled out of ParaJife by reafon 
of fin, thou wert held in tbe chains of death ; I 
was inclofed in the virgin's womb, I was laid in 
the cratch , I was wrapped in fwathling-cloaths. 

Hakcwill on Providence, 

Crava't. n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 
A neckcloth; any thing worn about the 
neck. 

Left delinquents have been fcourg’d. 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ) 

Which others for cravats have worn 
About their necks, and took a'turn. Iludibras • 

The reftrittives were applied, one over another, 
to her throat: then we put her on a cravat. 

Wifemur's Surgery. 

To CRAVE, ns. a. [cjiapan, Saxon.] 
i. To alk with earneflnefs; to alk with 
fubmiflion ; to beg ; to entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we foall ever be able at any time 
to fay, that no man living ncedeth the grace or 
benefit therein craved at God's hands ? Hooker . 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons j 
But for the mutable rank-feented many. 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. 

Shakfpeare't Ccriolanns • 
The poor people, not knowing where to hide 
themfidvet ifwa (he f *r of jh.’r kk, t»r of 
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whom to crave help, fled as men and women d* fl¬ 
awy *d* Kfwiles. 

1 would crave leave here, under the word attion, 
to comprehend the forbearance too of any attic* 
propofod. ^ Locke. 

Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves , 
Ejch fhepherd's pray’r retards the parting waves. 

Prior. 

z. To afk infatiably. 

1 he fubjetts arm’d, the more their princes gave* 
Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. 

Denham. 

Him doft thou mean, who, (bite of all his (lore. 
Is ever craving, and will ftill be poor > 

Who cheats for halfpence, and who doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat i Dryd.Pctpui. 

3. To long ; to wifb unrealbnabiy. 

Levity puflics us on from one vain defire to an¬ 
other, in a regular viciflicudc and fuceeflion of 
cravings and faticty, VEprangt. 

He is attually under the power of a temptation, 
and the fway of an impetuous luft j both hurrying 
him to fatisfy the cravings of it by fome wicked 
attion. South. 

4. To call for importunately. 

Beftow 

Vour needful counfcl to our bufineflfes. 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefp . King Lear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effetts of 
fuch a constitution, are adds, taken in too great 
quantities 5 four eruttations, and a craving appe¬ 
tite, efpecially of terrcftrlai and abforbent fub- 
ftances. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

5. Sometimes with for before the tiling 
fought. 

Once one may crave for love. 

But more wpuld prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 

Cra'ven. n. f. [derived by Skinner from 
crave, as one that craves or begs his 
'life: perhaps it comes originally from 
the noife made by a conquered cock. 

1. A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your creft a coxcomb . 

- —— A comblcfs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
—No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven • 

Shakefp tare. 

2. A coward ; a recreant; a weak-hearted 

fpiritlefs fellow. 

Is it fit this foldier keep his oath ? 

- . He is a craven and a villain elfe. Shak. H. V". 

Cra'veh. adj . Cowardly; bafe. 

Upon his coward breaft: 

A bloody crofts, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs diftcolour'd diverfly. 

Whether it be 
Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fernpie. 

Of thinking too precifely on th* event 5 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
wifdom. 

And ever three parts coward. Sbakefpearfs HanticU 
Yet if the innocent fomc mercy find. 

From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed ; 

His noble toes durft not his craven kind 
Exafpcratc by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax. 

Tq Cra'veh. a. [from the noun.] To 
make recreant or cowardly. 

'Cainft felf slaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine. 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefp . Cyntbeline. 

CR a'v e r. n.f. [from era<ve. ] An infati- 
able afker. It is ufed in Clariffa. 

To CraunCh. *u. a. [ fchrantfen, Dutch ; 
whence the vulgar fay more properly to 
fcraunch.\ To crufh in the mouth. The 
word is ufed by Swift. 

Craw, n.f [kroe, Danifti.] The crop or 
hr A ftomach of birds. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
of _the meat in the mouth} but, in fuch as a.e 
ijot carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into 
the crop or craws or at lead into a kind of anie- 

3 K % ftomach. 
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ftomach, which I bare obfcrved la many, efpe- 
cially plfcivoroos birds* Bay m tbe Crtatmt. 

CraVfish. n.f [ fbmetimcs written 
crayftfb, properly crevice ; in French, 
tcrrvijft . ] A (mail cruftaceons fifh foand 
in brooks; the (mall lobfter of frefh 
water. 

Thole that caft their fhrll are the lobfter, the 
crab, the crawffi, the hodmindod or dodraan, 
and thetortoife. Been, 

' Let me to crack live crawffb recommend. P*f . 

The common crawffb, and the large Tea craw- 
fP>i both produce the ftonei called crabs eyes. Hill. 

To CRAWL. v. *. t krielen, Dutch.] 

1. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without riling from the ground, 
as a worm. 

T faw them under a green mantling vine. 

That crawls along the fide of yon fmall hill. 

' . * Milton. 

That crawling infedt, who from mud began ; 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into plan 1 

Dry Hen. 

The firearm, but juft contain’d within their 
bounds. 

By flow degrees into their channels crawl ; 

And earth increafeS as the waters fall. Dryden. 

A worm finds what it fearches after, only by 
feeling, as it crawls from one thing to another. 

Crew's Cofmtegia. 

The vile worm, that yefterday began 
To crawl | t y fellow-creature, ahje£l man. Prior. 

2. To move weakly and flowly, or timo- 
foufly. 

'Tis our firft intent 

To fti3ke all cares and bufinef* from our age. 
While we unburthen'd crawl toward death. 

Shake‘peart's, K;mg Lear• 
They like tall fellows crept out of die holes; 
and fecrtdy crawling up the battered walls of the 
fort, got into it. Kmiles. 

For tbe fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
leifure, and crawled dofe by tbe £bore-fide. 

Ilcylyn. 

A look fo pale no qnartane ever gave j 
Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. 

Dry den's Juvenal, 
- He was hardly able to crawl about the room, 
far lefs to look at ter a troublcfome bnfinefs. 

Arbut knot's John Bull. 
Man is a very worm by birth. 

Vile reptile, weak aod vain ! 

A while he crawls up*n the earth. 

Then {hrinks to earth again. Pope. 

It will be very neceflary for the threadbare 
gown man, and every child who can crawl , to 
watch the Adds at harveft-time. Swift. 

3. To advance flowly and flily. 

Cranmer 

Hath erawtd into the favour of the king. 

And is his oracle. Sbakefpcare't Henry VIII. 

4. To move about bated and delpifed. 

R flrft u on that'litu r of abfurd opinions that 
crawl about the world, to the difgrace of reafon. 

South* 

How will the condemned finner then crawl 
forth, and appear in his fikb, before that undefiied 
tribunal i Smith. 

Behold a rev'rend fire,*whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a namelefs nee. 

Crawl through die fireet, fhov’d on, or rudely 
prefs'd 

By bis own foas, that nafs him bv unblefs'd! Pope. 

Cr a^wl b r. n.f [ from erawt. ] A creeper; 
any thing that creeps. 

Ck a'yfjsh. n.f. [See Crawfish.] The 
river lobfter. 

'1 he cure of the muriatick and armoniack fait, 
nets requires flimy meats, as fuaiis, tortoifes> 
jelLes, and crayffhu. p loy O'¬ 
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Cra'yow. n.f. {crayon, French.] 

1 . A kind of pencil; a roll of pafte to 
draw lines with*' 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a 
line; that is. to fay, without working, without 
giving fome ftrolccs of the pencil or the crayon. 

Dryden's Dttfrtfmoy. 

2. A drawing or dcflgn done with a pencil 
or crayon. 

To CRAZE, <v. a. [ecrafer, French/to 
break to pieces.] 

1. To break 5 to crufti; to weaken. 

In this canfideration, the anfwer of Calvin unto 
Fared, concerning the children of popifti parents, 
doth fecin crarced. Hook.n 

Relent, (wcet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Sbakefpeare. 

Till length of years, 

And fedentary num briefs, craze roy limbs. Milton. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud. 
Cod looking forth, will trouble all hishoft. 

And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafTeth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine 
fand. Carrw's Survey. 

To crack the brain ; to impair the in¬ 
tellect. 

I lov'd him, friend. 

No father his fon dearer, true, to tell thee. 

That gtief hath craz'd my wits. Shah. K . Lear. 

Wickcdnefi is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 
a cbofen diftrattion; and every finner does wilder 
and more extravagant things than any man can 
do that is crazed and out of his wits ; only with 
this Yad difference, that he knows better what he 
does. ... Tfflorfon. 

Cra zedness. n.f. [from crazed.'] De¬ 
crepitude ; brokennefs ; diminution of 
intellect. 

The nature, as of men that have fork bodies, fo 
likewlf/ of the people in the crazedrufs of their 
minds, poflefled with difl’ke and difeontentment 
at things prefent, is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. Hooker. 

Cra'zij*ess. n.f. [from crazy.] 

1. State of being crazy ; imbecility ; 
weaknefs. 

Touching other places, (he may be faid to 
hold them as one fbould do a wolf by the ears; 
nor wall I fpeak now of tb tcrazinefx of her title 
to many of them. Hew el's Vccal Forejl. 

2. Weaknefs of intellect. 

Cra'zy. ddj. [ecraxe, French.] 

1. Broken ; decrepit. 

Come, ray lord. 

We will beftow you in fome better place. 

Fitter for Acknefs and for trazy age. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

When people are crazy , and in diforder, it is 
naturil for them to groan. L'Efrange. 

2. Broken-witted; {battered in the intellect. 

The queen of night, whofe large command 
R ules all the lea and half the land. 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpiing-tides, ft midnight reigns. Hudihras. 

Weak ; feeble ; (battered. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Were it poflible that the near approaches of eter¬ 
nity, whether by a mature age, a crazy conftitu- 
tion, or a violent fteknefs, fbould amaxe fo many, 
had they truly confide red. kVake. 

Crbaoht. n.f. [An Irifh word.] 

In the fa fall places, they kept their rreagbts, or 
herds of cattle, living by the milk of the cow, 
without husbandry or tillage. Davits on Ireland. 

ToCreacht. *v. n. 

It was made penal to the Engli fh to permit the 
Irifh to creagbt or graze upon their lands, or prefent 
them to ccckfiaftical benefices. Davies on Ireland. 
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To Creak, nt. n. {corrupted from crack.] 

1. To make & harfh pro trade i noife. 

Let not the creaking of (hoes, nor the ruffling 
of filks, betray tby poor heart to women. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear . 

No door there was th* unguarded houfe to keep. 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his fiaep. 

Dryden. 

2. It is fbmetimcs ufed of animals. 

The creaking locuftt with my voice ‘confpTre, 
They fried with hear, and I with fierce defire. 

~ . Dryden • 

CREAM, n.f. [ enmor , Latin.] 

1. The un&uous or oily part of milk* 
which, when it is cold, floats on the 
top, and is changed by the agitation 
of the churit into butter ; the flower of 
milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black (ilk hair. 
Your bugle eye-balls, ncr your cheek of cream , 
That can fcntamc my fpirits to your worihip. 

Sbakefpeare• 

I am as vigilant as a cat to fteai cream. 

Sbakejpeare's Henry IV. 

Cream is matured and made to rife fpeedily, by 
putting in cold water; which, as it (eemeth, 
getteth down the whey. Bacon's Natural Iitfhry. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, 

■ To earn his cream-bowl duly fct; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of mom. 

His (hadowy flail hath threfb’d the com. Miltcn. 

Let your various creams incirled be 
With fweliing fruit, juft raviih'd from the tree. 

King. 

Milk, (landing fome time, naturally feparates 
into an oily liquor called cream ;* and a thinner, 
blue, and more ponderous liquor, called fkimmed 
milk. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. It is ufed for the beft part of any thing: 
as, tire cream of A j ft. 

7 e Cream. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
gather cream. 

There are a fort of men, whofe viCages 
Do cream and mantle like a (landing pond ; 

And do a wilful itiffnefs entertain. 

With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. 

Sbakefpeare s Merchant f Venice. 

To Cream, w. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To take off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteflence 
of any thing : fo ufed fomewherc by 

S-zvift. 

Cream-faced. aJj. [crea/n and faced.] 
Pale ; coward-looking. 

Thou* cfeem-fac'd I own, 

WTiere goc'ft thou that goofe-look T 

Sbakfpearc's Macbeth; 

Cre'amy. adj. [from cream.] Full of 
cream ; having the nature of cream. 

CREf ANCE. n. f. [French.] Is, in fal¬ 
conry, a fine fmall line, fattened to a 
hawk’s leafli when (he is firft lured. 

CREASE, n.f [from cre/a , Latin, <£alk. 
Skinner.] A mark made by doubling any 
thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, 
becaufe they go out of the common road: I once 
defired lord Bolingbroke to observe, that the clerks 
ufed an ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide 
paper, which cut it even, only requiring • ftrong 
hand ; whereas a (harp penknife would go out of 
the ertafe , and disfigure the paper. Swi ft 9 

To Crb'ase. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, fo as’to 
leave the impreffion. 

To CREA'TE. *v. a. [ereo, Latin.] 

1. To form out of nothing; to caufe to 
cxift. 

• In 
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In the beginning Cod created the heaven and 
the earth# [Cenefis. 

We having but Imperfeft ideas of the operations 
of our minds, and much imperfedter yet of the 
operations of God, run isi * great difficulties about 
free created agents, which icafon cannot well ex¬ 
tricate itfelf out of# Locke. 

2. To produce; to caufe ; to be the occa- 
iion of. 

Now is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 

Sbakefpeare * 

His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of nndertakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours and many 
enemies. Aumf Chari, j. 

They eclipfe the clearest truths by difficulties of 
their own creating or no man could mifs his way 
to heaven for want of light# Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear. 

What darts or poifon'd arrows were# 

X of common. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refute xnyfelf what I had forc'd from fate ? 

Dry den’s Aurengxebe. 

Long abftioeace it troublefome to acid consti¬ 
tutions, by the uneafinefs it creates yi the ftomacl}* 

Arboth not. 

3. To beget. 

And the iffiie there create 
Ever (ball be fortunate# Sbakefpeare . 

4. To inveft with any new charafter# 

Ante, my knights o* th‘ battle: 1 create you 
Companions to eur perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftarcs# 

Sbakefpeare's Cymbethse. 

5. To give any new qnalities ; to put any 
thing in a new ftate. 

The bcftBrittfh undertaker had but a proportion 
of three thou find acres for himfelf, with power 
to freate a manor, and hold a court-baton. 

Davies, on Ireland. 

Cue action# n.f. [from createf\ 

1. The aft of creating or conferring exig¬ 
ence. 

Copfider the immcnlity of the Divine Love, 
ex prefled in all the emanations of his providence ; 
in his treat, •, in his confervation of us. Tay tor. 

2. The aft of in veiling with new qualities 
or char after : as, the creation of peers. 

3. The things created ; the nniverfe. 

As fubje&s then the whole creation came. 

And from tr u natures Adam them did name. 

Denham. 

Such was the flint, who tibone with ev*ry grace, 
Refiefting, M I'v-likt* his matter's face» 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d. 

And his own work as his creation blefs'd. 

Dry den's Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th* exceflive heats or col duels of the year# 

Dry den's Virgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when. 
Before the low creation fwarra'd with men. Tar nth 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 

Art thou not, fatal vifioq, fcnfiblc 
To feeling as to fi^ht ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the min^, a /alfe creation. 

Proceeding from the heaf-opprefled brain ? 

Sbakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

Crsa'tive. adj. [from create.] 

1. Having the power to create. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide 
thought. 

Of all Ms works, creative beauty burns 
W : th warmed beam. Tbomfin's Spring. 

7. Exerting the aft of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
m the fir ft inftance, and of his creative power, is 
a rtfearch too great for mortal enquiry. South. 

Crea'tor. n. f. [creator, Latin.] The 
being that bellows cxiftcoce. 


Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great creator, from hit work return'd 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world. Milton. 

When you He down, clofe your eyes with a Ihort 
prayer, commit yourfelf into the hands of your 
faithful creator ; and when you have done, truft 
him with yourfelf, as you muft do when you are 
dying# Taylor's Guide to Devotion . 

Crb'ature. it./, [creatura, low Latin.] 

1. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by 
the fupreme power. 

Werethefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip they 
did not give to the creator, or for the worlhip they 
did give to his creatures t StUtagJUcu 

2. Any thing created. 

God’s fir ft creature was light. Bacon's New jjtl. 

1 m per ft £1 the world, and all -tbe creatures in ■1* 
muft be acknowledged in many refpefts .to be. 

Tillotfon . 

3. An animal, not hnman# 

The queen pretended fatisfaftion of her know¬ 
ledge only-in kilting creatures vile, as ears dnd dogs. 

Sbakefpeare's Cymbaling. 

4. A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find; 

But for-his love, and tor her own *felf fake. 

She wander'd had from one to other Ind» Spcnfor. 

Moft cur fed of all creatures undcf iky, 1 
Lo, Tantalus, I here tormented lie*' j Sptnfcr. 

Though he might burft his lungs to call for help. 
No creature would affift or pity him* R of common. 

5. A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday l Sbakefpeare's Julius Carfar. 

He would into' tfie ftews, 

. And from tjse common creatures pluck a glove. 
And wear it as a favour. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the feene. 

Been ftruck fo to the find, that prefentiy 
They have proclaim’d their matefa&iojis* 

Sbakefpeare's Hawuj. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill nature 
But of thy follic?, idle creature* Prior. 

A good poet no fooner communicates his. works, 
but it is imagioed he is a vain young creature, 
given qp to the ambition of fame. Pope. 

6. A word pf petfy tendernefs. 

And then. Sir, would he gripe and wring ray 
hand 5 

Cry, Oh Twee* creature, and then kifs me hard. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom dp ft thou, detail^? 
The^gods, to live in woods, h-»ve Wt the fk:e*. 

* JD rydetfs t^irgll. 

Some young creatures have learnt tneirletters and 7 
fyliabies fiy having them psfte&tipon little tablets. 

Watts,. 

7. A perfoa who owes his rife .or his for¬ 
tune to another. 

He fent to colonel Maflcy to fend him men, 
which he, being a creasure-of Eflex's, refuted# 

Clarendon . 

The duke's creature he defined to be efteemed# 

—~ _ Clarendon. 

G reat princes thus, when, fitrouri tea they raife r 
To juftify'their grace, their creatures praifp, Dryd. 

The defign waj difeoyered by a perfon whom 
•very body knows to be the creature of 4. certain 
great man. Swift. 

Cre'atuREly. adj. [from creature. ] 
Having the qualities of a creaturo# 

The feveral parts of relatives, or creaturely in¬ 
finite v may have finite proportions to one another. 

Cbsyne's, P bilcfopbicol Principles . 

Cre'br itude# n. f. [from ere her, fre¬ 
quent, Latin.] Frequentjpefs. Did. 

Cre'brous. adj . [from creber , Lat.] Fre¬ 
quent. Did. 

CRE'DENCE. n.f. [from credo, Lat. cre¬ 
dence, Norman Fr.J 

i# belief; credit. 
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Ne let him feem that credence this exceeds. 

For he that made the fame was known right well 
To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was# Spcrfer. 

Love.and wifdom. 

Approv’d- fo to your majefty, may plead 
For ample credence ,. Sbakefpeare. 

They did not only, underhand give out that this 
I , was the true earl} but the friar, finding fomc ere* 
dence in the people, took boldnefs in the pulpit to 
declare as much. Bacon. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or 

belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters 
of credence, they were led to a chamber richly fur- 
nilhed. Hayward'• 

GREDEfNDjd. n.f. [Latih.] Things to 
be believed ; articles of faith i diftin- 
guifhed in theology from agenda, or prac*- 
ticai duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and' credenda of 
Cbriftianity, that fo much ftartled the world. South. 

Cre'd^ht. adj. [credent, Latin.] 

1. Believing; eafy of belief. 

Then -weigh w hat lofs your honour may fuftain. 
If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. 

Sbakefpeare's HavtUt . 

2. Having credit; not to be queftioned. 
Lefs proper. 

My authority bears a credent bulk. 

That no particular fcandat once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. Sbak. Meaf. firM. 

Cr e d e'nt 1 a l. n.f. [from credent, Lat.] 
That which gives a title to credit; the 
warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed, * 

A few perlons of an odious and defpifed country 
could not have filled-the world with believers, had 
they not fliown undoubted credentials from tfie Di¬ 
vine Perfon who fent them on fuch a meflage# 

Addfon on the CbrijUan Religion. 

Ca edi ai'LiTY. n.f. [ from credible*, ] 
Claim to credit ;■ poifibility of obtaining-' 
belief ; probability. 

The firft of thofe opinions I lhall flirw to be 
altogether Incredible, and the latter to have all the 
credibility |o 4 evidence.*! which jf thing* of that ■ 
nature is ca r able. 9 Ulotfon. 

Calculate the feveral .degrees of credibility and 
conviction, by which the one evidence furpafletb 
the -other. Atterbury. 

Cre'di blr. adj. [credtbilis, Lat.] Worthy 
of credit; deferving of belief ; having 
a juft claim to belief. f 

The ground'bf crbdiHs the credibility of things 

credited ; and things are made credible, either by 
the known condition and quality of the utterer, or 
by the maniftft likelihood of truth in themfelvcs. 

• Hooker. 

None Can demonstrate to me, that there Is fuch 
an ifiand as Jamaica ; yet, upon the teftimony of 
credible perlons, I am free from doubt# TUlotfon. 

Cre'dtbleness. n.f. [from credible *] 
Credibility ; worthinefs of belief; juft 
claim to belief. 

The crediblenefs of q good part of thefe nar¬ 
ratives has been confirmed to me by a pra&i fer of 
phyfick. Boyle. 

Cre'dibly. ad<v. [from credible."] In a 
manner that claims belief. 

This, with the -lofs of fo few of the Englifti 
as is fcarce credible; being,.as hath been rather 
confidsntiy {lun credibly reported, but of one man, 
though not a few hurt*, ■ J\ * Bacon. 

CRE'DIT. k. f. [credit, French.] 

1. Belief of; faith yielded to another. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave; > 
no credit unto them, nor received chem. 

1 Mae • k. 46. 

. I may give credit tp reporii^i Addfon’s Spcttafor. 

; . ' % SOfll. 
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Some fecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd. 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd t 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
Th€ fair and innocent (hall dill believe* 

*. Honour; reputation. 

I pubhJhed, becaufe 1 was told I might pleafe 
Juch as it was a credit to pleafe. Pope. 

3. Eftecm ; good opinion. 

There is fto decaying merchant, or inward beg¬ 
gar, bath fo many tricks to uphold the credit of 
their wealth, as thefe empty perfons have to main¬ 
tain the credit of their fufficicncy. Bacon. 

His learning, though a poet faid it. 

Before a play, would lofc no credit, • Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 

Pope'* Horace, 

4. Faith j teflimony; that which procures 
belief. 

We are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and to think it may be. Hooker . 

The things which we properly believe, be only 
fuch as arc received upon the credit of divine tefti- 
mony. Hooker, 

The author would have done well to have left lb 
great a paradox only to the credit of a (ingle after- 
tion. Locke. 

5. Trull repofed, with regard to property: 
correlative to debt. 

Credit is nothing but the expectation -of money, 
within fome limited time. Locke, 

6. Promife given. 

They have never thought of violating the pub- 
lick credit, or of alienating the revenues to other 
ufes than to what they have been thus afii^ned. 

Addifin. 

7. Influence; power not compulfive ; in- 
tcreih 

She employed his uttermoll credit to relieve us, 
which was as great as a beloved fon with a mother. 

Sidney. 

They font him likewife a copy of their (applica¬ 
tion to the king, and deftred him to ufe his credit 
that a treaty might be entered into. Clarendon. 

Having credit enough with his mailer to provide, 
for his own inured, he troubled not himfelf for 
that of other men. Clarendon. 

TVCre'dit. *v. a. [credo, Latin.] 1 

1. To believe. 

Now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do prefage. 

Sbakefpcare's "Julius Cerfir. 

To credit the unintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, wc need no more than to confider it. 

Clanville. 

2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 

May here her monument ftand'fo. 

To credit this rude age} and (how 

To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue fee. Waller. 

It was not uptn defign to credit thefe papers, 
HOr to compliment a fociety fo much above flattery. 

Clattvilit. 

At prefent you credit the church as much by 
your government, as you did the fchool formerly 
byyouruit. South. 

3. To trull; to confide in. 

4. To admit a5 a debtor. 

Crr'ditable. adj. [from credit .] 

1. Reputable ; above contempt. 

He fettled him in a good creditable way of living, 
hiving procured him by his inteneft one of the bed 
places of the country. Arbutbmt' 1 John Bnli. 

2. Honourable; eilimable. 

The contemplation of things,) that do not fenre 
to promote our happinefs, is but a more (pecious 
fort of idlenefs, a more pardonable and creditable 
kind of ignorance. Tdktfor. 

Cue' ditahlenf$$• n.f. [from credita¬ 
ble .] Reputation.; eilimation. 
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Among all thefe fnaret, there U -none wore 
entangling than the creditablenefs and repute of 
cu ft on) ary vices. * Decay of Piety. 

Cre'ditably. ad<v. [from creditable.] 
Reputably ; without difgrace. 

Many will chufe rather to ucgledl their duty 
fafel) and creditably , than to get a broken pate in 

I the church’s fervicc, only to be rewarded with that 
which will break their hearts too. South. 

CR e'd i to R. n, f. > [ creditor, Latin.] 

1. He to whom a debt is owed; he that 
gives credit: correlative to debtor . 

There came divers of Antonio's crediton in roy 
company to Venice, that fwear he cannot chufc 
but break. Shahefpeare. 

Ism to ufed to -confider-mjfirlf as creditor and 
debtor, that I often date my account* after the fame 
manner, with regard to heaven and my own foul* 

Add fon's Spe&atpr. 

No man of honour, *as that word is ufually un- 
derftood, did ever, pretend that his honour obliged 
him to be chafte or temperate, to pay his (redstart, 
to be ufeful to his country, to do good to mankind, 
to endeavour to be wife or learned, to regard his 
• word, his promife, or his oath. Swift. 

2. One who credits, one who believes. 
Not ufed. 

Many fought to feed 
The cafy creditor 1 of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Sbbkrfpeare. 

Credu'lity. n.f. [ credulite, French; 
credulitas, Latin.] Eaiinefs of belief; 
readinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being fubjeft to that only 
difadvantage of honeft hearts, credulity, was per- 
fuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in fome mea- 
fure, be cured, by learning to fee a high value on 
truth. Watts's 'Logick. 

CRE'DULOUS. adj, [ credulus, Latin.] 
Apt to believe; unfufpefting; eafily 
deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm. 

That he fufpefits none. Shakefpeart s King Lear. 
Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold. 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of flattery gales 

Unmindful, haplelfc he, 

T’ whom thou untry’d feem’ft fair. Milton. 

Cre'du lousn ess. n.Jl [from credulous.] 
Aptnefs to believe ; credulity. 

Creed, tt.f, [from credo, the firft word of 
the apoftles creed.] 

1. A form of words in which the articles 
of faith are comprehended. 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation 
is fet down in the creeds of the church. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
fay that one who writes a treatife of morality ought 
not to make in it any collection of moral precepts ? 

Fiddes's Sermons . 

2. Any (blemn profeflion of principles or 
opinion* 

For me, my lords, 

1 love him not, nor fear him j there *s my creed. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Creek- v. a. [See To Creak*] To 
make a harfh nolle. 

Shall I ftay here. 

Greeting my (hoes on the plain mafenry } Shakefp. 

CREEK. ». f. [cyiecca. Sax. kreke, Dut.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coall. 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do 
P . 1 

Stopp'd by their creeks, run foftly through the 
plain* Davit s. 

They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek. 

Where winds with reeds and oilers whilp'ring play. 
Their unexpected lofs and plaint* outbreath'd. 

igitized b Microsoft • 
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1. A Cnall port; a bay j a cove. 

A law was made here to flop their paflage in 
every port and creek, Davies on Irelan d* 

3. Atiy turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a (boulder-clapper; one that 
commands the psilages of alloys, creeks, sod nar* 
Fow land* ^ Shakefitare. 

Cre'eky. adj. [from creek .] Full 0/ 
creek*; ime^iuu ; winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot. 

Pour'd forth a water, whole outgufliing flood 

Run bathing all the creeky (hore a-flot. 
Whereon the Tr^nn.prince fpilt Tumus* blood. 

. Spcrfer, 

To CREEP. nr. n. pret- creft. [cpypan. 
Sax. krepan. Germ.] 

1. To move with the belly to the ground, 
without legs, as a worm. 

^ Ye that walk 

The earth,■and ftarely tread, or lowly creep! Milt, 

And every* creeping thing that creeps the ground. 

Mdton. 

If they cannot diftinguUh creeping from flying, 
let them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid de 
Ponto. Drydcn. 

2* To grow along the ground, or on other 
fupports. 

The grattos cod, with (hady poplars crown’d. 
And Creeping vines on arbours weav'd around. 

Drydcn. 

3. To move forward without bounds ^or 
leaps, as infefts. 

4. To move (lowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and -to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the lall (y liable of recorded time. 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
Why (hould a man 

Sleep when he wakes,-and creep into the jaundice 
By being pcevifli ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common fenfc, 
is (afe from committing abfurdities, but can never 
reach the excellence of wit. Drydcn s I’yrar. Love, 

5. To move fecretly and elandeftinely. 

I'll creep up into the chimney. — - .... 

—There they always ufed to di (charge their 
birding-pieces : creep into the kiln-hole. 

Shah:ft. Mary Wives of Windsor. 

Whate'er you are. 

That in this defart inacccflible. 

Under the (hade of melancholy boughs. 

Loft and ncgle& the creeping hours of time. Shai. 

Ot this fort are they which creep into ho ufes, 
and lead captive (illy women, a Timothy, iii. 6. 

Thou makeft darknefs, and it is night, wherein 
all the beads of the foreft do creep forth. 

Pfalm civ. ao. 

Now and then a work or two has crept in, to 
keep his firft defign in countenance. At ter hr ry. 

6 . To move timoroufly without (baring, 
or venturing into dangers. 

Paradife Lott is admirable ; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats amongft 
his elevations, when it is evident he creeps along 
fomeume* for above an hundred lines together ? 

Drydcn. 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the 
fea-(hore as far as Genoa. Addifon on Italy. 

7. To come unexpeded ; to (leal forward 
unheard and unfeen. 

By thole gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, 
nay he flies, into the favour of poor (illy women. 

Sidney. 

It feems, the marriage of his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his c^nfcience.— 

N o,.his conference 

Has enpe too near another lady. Sbak. If. VIII. 

Neceflity enforced them, after they grew full of 
people, to fpread thcmfelves, and creep out of Shi- 
nar, or Babylonia. Raleigh's Hiji.ry. 

None pretends to know from how remote comers 
or thofe frozen mountains lorae of thofc fierce na- 

r tions firft crept out. € Xcn;pU. 

It 
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It Is not to be expe&ed that every one- (hould 
guard his underftanding from being impofed on 
by the fophiftry which creeps into rooft of the 
books of argument. Lccke. 

8. To behave with fervility ; to fawn ; to 
bend. 

They were us’d to bend,' 

"To (end their fmiles before them to Achilles* 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
To holy altars* Sbakefpearc's Troilus and Crtfpda* 

Cre'eper. n.f [from creeps 
t. A plant that fupports itfelf by means of 
fbme ftronger body. 

Flanks that put forth their fap haftily, have 
bodies not proportionable to their length $ there¬ 
fore they are winders or creepers, as ivy, briony, 
and woodbine. Bacon . 

2. An iron ufed to Aide along the grate in 
kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo¬ 
men. 

Cree'phole. n.f. £ creep, and bole.} 
t. A hole into which any animal may 
creep to efcape danger. 

2. Afubterfngc; an excufe; 
Creb'pingly. ad<v. [from creeping . ] 
Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s 
mind, was even fuch as, by each degree of Zel- 
mane’s words, tretpingly entered into Philoclea’s* 

Sidney, 

Cree'plr. n.f, [from creep,} A larae 
perlbn; a cripple. 

She to whom this world muft itfelf refer 
As fuburbs or the microc -fro of her. 

She, (he is dead, (he’s dead when thou know’ll 
this. 

Thou know'll how lame a crftple this world is. 

Donne. 

Crem action# n.f. [crematio, Latin.] A 
burping. 

CRE'MOR. n.f. [Latin.] A milky fub- 
ilance ; a foft liquor refembling cream. 

The food is fwallowcd into the ftomach, where, 
mingled with diflolvent juices, it is reduced into a 
chyle or tremor. Ray. 

Cre'nateo. adj . [from arena, Latin.] 
Notched; indented. 

The cells are prettily crenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges} but not United down to any 
depth. Wooden or 6 . 

Cre'pahe, n.f [With farriers.] An 
ulcer feated in the midft of the forepart 
of the foot. Farrier's Did. 

To C RE'PIT ATE. •v. n. [crepito, Latin.] 
To make a fmali crackling noife. 
Crepitation. n.f [from crepitate.} A 
fmali crackling noife. 

Cri'pt. part it ip. [from creep.} 

There are certain men crept in unawares, Jude. 
This fi»ir vine, but that her arms furround 
Her married elm, h oAcrept along the ground. Pope. 

CREPU'SCULE. n. f. [crepufculum, Lat.] 
Twilight. Did. 

Crefu'sculocs. adj. [crepufcu!um,'Lax..'] 
Glimmering; in a fiate between light 
and darkuefs. 

A ctofe apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps 
afford a glimmering light and crepufculsus glance 
of the other# Brown. 

The beginnings of phitofophy were in a crepuf- 
cnUus obfturity, aod it is yet fcarce part the dawn. 

GlanviUet Scepju. 

CRESCENT, adj. [from crefco, Latin.] 
Jncreafing ; growing ; in a ftate of in- 
creafe. 

) have feta bint U> Britain 1 he waa then of a 
erej.ttit note# Sbakefptare's Cymtelinr. 
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With thefe in troop 

Came Aftoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Affarte, queen of heaven, with crcjcent horns. Mitt. 

Cre'scbnt. n. f [1 crefcens, Lat.] The 
moon in her flate of increafe; any flmi-| 
litude of the moon increaling. 1 

My pow’r’s a crcjcent , and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th’ lull. Stak. Ant. and Chop. 

Or Ba&rian fophy, from the horns 
Of Turkish crefcent , leaves all waftf beyond 
The.reaJra of Aladulc, in his retreat. Milton. 

Jove in du(ky clouds involves the (kies. 

And the faint crefcent (hoots by fits before their 
eyes. Dryden. 

And two fair ertfcents of tranflucent horn 
The brows of all their young increafe adorn. 

Pep*'* Odyjfey. 

Cre'rcive# adj. [from crefco, Latin.] lu- 
creafing; growing. 

So the prince obfeur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of u’ldncft, which no doubt 
Crew, like the fummer g&fs, faffed by night, 

U nfoen, yet erferve in his faculty. Sbak. H. V. 

Cress# n. f [perhaps from crefco, it being 
a quick grower; nafturtium, Lat.] An 
herb. 

Its flower confids of four leaves, placed in form 
of a croft: the pointal ariCcs from the centre of 
the flower.cup, and becomes a roundifh fmooth 
fruit, divided into two cdls, and fumifiied with 
feeds, generally fmooth# Miller. 

His court, with nettles and wither^* flor’d, 
With-foups unbought,.and fallads, bleil his board. 

Pope. 

Cresset# n. f [croiftette, Fr. becaufe 
beacons had croffes anciently on their 
tops.] A great light fet upon a beacon, 
light-houte, or watch-tower. Hantiur. 
They ftill raile armies in Scotland by 
carrying about the fire-crofs. 

At my nativity 

The front of heav’n was full of fiery fparks, 

Of burning treffets. Sbakefpearc t Henry IV. 

From the arched roof. 

Pendent by fubtle rrugick, many a row 
Of ffarry lamps, and hinting creffers , fed 
With naphtha and afpbaltus, yielded light 
As from a (ky. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

CREST, n.f. [erifta, Latin.] 

1 • The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet; the helmet. 

His valour, (hewn upon our crefls to-day, 

Hath taught ua bow to cberifh fuch high deeds, 
Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfarles. 

Sbakefpeare' 1 Henry IV. 

2. The comb of a cock; whence Milton 

calls him crafted. 

Others on ground 

Walk'd firm; the crefted cock, whofe clarion 
founds 

The filcnt hours# Milton's Paradift Left. 

The ornament of the helmet in he¬ 
raldry. 

Of what efteem crefts were, in the time of king 
Edward the Third’s reign, may appear by his giv¬ 
ing an eagle, which he hirofelf had formerly born, 
for a creft to William Montacute, earl of Salifbury. 

Camden's Remains. 
The horn )- 
It was a creft ere thou waft born : 

Thy father's father wore it. Sbak. As you like if. 

. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as 
iome which the poets aflign to ferpents. 

Their crefts divide. 

And, tow’ring o’er hw head, in triumph ride. 

Drydent tergal. 

. Pride ; fpirit; fire ; courage; loftinefs 
of mien. 

When horfts (howld endure the bloody fpur. 
The fall their erfts* Sbakefpeare. 

iaitizetfov Microsoft (' 
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C rented, adj. [from creft; criftatus, 
Latin.] 

1 • Adorned with a plume or creft. 

The bold Afcalonites 

Then grov’ling foil’d their creftcd helmets In the 
duff. Milton • 

At this, for new replies he did not ftay $ 

But lac’d his creftedhtXm^ and ft rode away. Drydr- 

2. Wearing a comb. 

The crcfted bird (hall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Dryd. 

Crest-fallen, adj. [ creft and fall.} 
Deje&ed ; funk ; difpirited ; cowed ; 
heartlefs 5 fpiritlefs. 

1 warrant you, they would whip me with, their 
fine wits, till I were as creft-falltn as a dried pear. 

Sbakefpeare's Merry .Wives of Wtndfor. 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of 
querulous tone, as if they were ftill complaining 
and creft-fallen. Howell* 

CR e'st less. adj. [from creft.} Not dig* 
nified with coat-armour; not of auy 
eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence,. 
Third (on to the third Edward king of England,' 
Sprung crefthfs yeomen from fo deep a root. Skai* 

CRETA'CEOUS. adj. [creta, chalk, Lat.] 

1 • Having the qualities of chalk; chalky. 

What gives the light, feei.is hard to fay; whet 
ther it be the cretaceous fait, the nitrous fait, or 
fome igneous particle?. Grata*. - 

2. Abounding witn chalk. 

Nor from the fable ground expcfl fuccefs, 

Nor from cretaceouff ftubborn and jejune. Philips • 

Creta'tbd. [cretatus, Latin.] Rub-* 
bed with chalk. t Did. 

CreVice. n.f. [from crever, Fr. crepare , . 
Latin, to burn.] A crack ; a cleft; 
a narrow opening. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand he bad his two funs heads. 

Sbakefpeare* 

1 thought it no breach of good-manners to peep 
at a CTCvkt) and look in at people fo well erne 
ployed. Addifin's SpeHat^r* 

To Cre'vicb. *u. a. [from-the noun. J 
To-crack; to flaw. 

So laid, they are more apt in (wagging down to. 
pierce with their points, than in the jacent port ore, 
and fo to crevice the wall. Wet ton's Anbteilure . 

CREW. n. ft [probably from cyiub, Sa*.] 

1. A company of people aftbeiated lor any 
purpofe; as gallant crew, for troops# 

Cbevy y chafe*, 
There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies flood on every fide, 

Which with their picfence fair the place mnch 
beautified. ^ Spenjer # 

2. The company of a fhip. * 

The anchors dropp’d, his crew the vcflcla moor. 

Dry den's Aim id* 

3. It is now generally ufed in a bad fenfe# 

One of the banifh’d ere w, 

I fear, hath ventur’d from the deep, to raifo 
New troubles. Milton's garadife Left* 

THe, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him v^tyranniae, 

Marching from Eden tow’rds the weft, (hall find 
The-plain. Milton's Paradtfc Left • 

The (aft was he, whofe thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addifm* 

Crew, [the preterite of crow. J 

The cock crew. Bible. 

Cre'wel. n. f. \klewel, Dutch.] Yam 
twifted, and wound on a knot or ball# 

Take filk or crtwtl, gold or filver thread, and 
make thefe fall at the bent of the hook. 

Waltons Angler. 

CRIB, n.f [cpybbe. Sax. crib, German.] 
1. The rack or manger of a liable. 

Let 
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Let t betft.be lord-bf>beaft«f antPhis crib Hull 
ftand at the king's mefle. Sbakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

The fteer and lion at one crib (hall meet. 

And harmlefs fcfpetitrlitlcthe pllgf Ira's feet. Pope. 

%. The *ftall or cabin of an ox. 

3. A fmall habitation ; a cottage. 

Why father, deep, Ueft thou in tinoaky tribe , 
Upon uneafy pallets ft ret eking thee. 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great ? 

Sbaktfpeare. 

To Crib. nt. a. [from the noun.] To fhut 
up in a narrow habitation ; to coniine ; 

. to cage. : 

Now 1 am cabbln'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Sbakefpeace's Mach. 

Cri'bbace. n.f. A game at cards. 

Cr i'b BLl.f,/. [cribr*m, Latin.] A corn- 

ficrc. Di£l. 

Cribra'tion. »./ [cribra, Latin.] The 
aft of fifting, or feparating by a fievc. 

Crick./?./ 

1. [from erica>, Italian.} Thenoifcofa 
door. 

2. [from cjiyce, Saxon, a flake.] A pain¬ 
ful fliiFnels in the neck. 

Cri'cket. n. f. [ krekel, from kreken, to 
make a noife, Dutch.] 

«. An infeft that fqueaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces. 

J Didft thou not hear a noife ?■■■■■—■ 

—I heard the owl feream, and the cricket* cry. 

Sbalfpeare. 

• Far from aH refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 

The folemn death-watch click'd the boor ihe 

* 

And fhrilling cricket* in the chimney cried. Gay. 

t. [from cfiyce, Saxon,.a flick.] A fport, 
at * which. the contenders drive a ball 
with Aides in opposition to each other. 

The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call j 
The fcnaJtor at sr 'ukH urge the ball. Pope. 

3. [from krucbtttf Germ, toereep.] Alow 
feat or ftool. 

Cri'ck ftr 1 wo Apple . n.f. A fmall Species 
of Apple. 

Cri'eR.- n. f; [from cry,] The officer 
<vhofe bufinefs is to cry or make procla¬ 
mation. 

He openeth hia mouth like a frier, Eccl. »< 15. 

The criers command lilence, and the whole 
multitude prelent ftand In a fufpenfe. 

Brernvood on Languages. 

The crier calls aloud 
Our'old nobility of Trojan Mood, 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious 
l°°d* Dryden. 

CRIME, n, f. [crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.] 
Ah aft contrary to right; an offence ; a 
great fault; an aft of wickedness. 

Hi. h God, be wiuufs that I guilders am ; 

But if yourfel^ Sir knight, ye guilty find. 

Or wrapped be in loves of former dame. 

With crime do not it caver, hut difclofe the fame. 

Spenfer. 

Undergo with me Ct*. guilt, one crime, ' 

Of tailing. Milton. 

Like in punifluaenc 

. As in tfhelr crime. Mi/ton. 

Ncrcrime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. Pope. 

Cri'meful. adj. [from crime and full.] 

Wicked.; criminal; faulty in a high 

degree ; contrary to duty * contrary to 
virtue. 

You proceeded aot again ft theft feats. 

So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Sbak. Hami t, 

CR 1'L& eless. adj» [from crime.] Inno¬ 
cent ; without cricac. 
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My foes could not procure me any fcafoe. 

So long as I am loyal, true, and crmelefs. 

Sbakcfpeare's Hcicrj VI, 

Criminal, adj. [from crime .] 

1. Faulty ; contrary to right; contrary 
to duty j contrary to law. 

Live 'thou, and to thy mother dead atteft. 

That clear Ihe died from blemilh criminal, Spenfer- 

What we approve in our friend, wc can nardly 
be induced to ditnkrriMiiu/ in ourfelves. Rogers. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not in¬ 
nocent. 

The negteft of any of the relative duties, ren¬ 
ders us criminal in the fight of God. Roger*. 

3. Not civil': as, a criminal profecution ; 
the criminal law. 

Criminal, n.f, [frohi crime.] 

1. A man accufed. 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner'd Seal. Dry den* Spanijh Fr. 

2. A man guilty of a crime. 

All three perfons that had hdd chief place of 
authority in their couotnexj all three ruined,>not 
'by war, or by any other difafter, hot by j lift ke and 
fentence, as'delinquents and criminals . Beacon. 

Criminally. ad*v. [from criminal.] 
Not innocently ; wickedly ; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all fubje&s, they 
may be criminally employed on all. Regers. 

Cri'minalness. n. f, [from criminal.] 
Guiltinefs; want of innocence. 

Cu imin a # t ion. n.f. [icriminatio, Latin.] 
The. aft of accufmg; accufation ; ar¬ 
raignment ; charge. 

Criminatory, adj. [from crimina , La¬ 
tin.] Relating to accufation; accufmg; 
ccnforious. 

Cri'm 1 nous, adj. [criminofus, Latin.] 
Wicked; iniquitous; enormoufly guilty. 

TJie puni foment that belongs to that great 2nd 
criminous guilt, ia the forfeiture of hia right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to him 
by Chrift. Hammond. 

Cri minoosly. ad [from criminous.] 
Enormoufly; very wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity, 
which were tnoft crimiaoujly omitted before. 

Hammond. 

Cri'mikousness. n.f. [from criminal.] 
Wickcdnefs; guilt; crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch erimi- 
mufurfs in him, as willingly to expofe his lift to the 
ftroke of juftice, and malice of his enemies.. 

King Charles* 

C R i'm os i n. adj. [crimofno, Italian; com¬ 
monly written as it is pronounced, crim- 
fon . ] A fpecies of red colonr. 

Upon her head a crimoftn coronet. 

With damaffc rofts and daffadilies fet, 

Bey Ifetde* bet woe a, 

And primrofes green, 

Embelliih the white violet. Spenfer s Pefitrals. 

Cm mp. adj. [from crumble , or crimble .] 

1. Friable; brittle; eafrlycrumbled; ea- 
Aly reduced to powder. 

• Now the fowler, warn'd 

By theft good -omens, with fwift early ftepa, 

*1 reads tbe crimp caifo, ranging through* fields'and 

Philips. 

z» Not Cotiliftertt; not forcible: a low 
cant wo^d. 

The crWe’nce is crimp ; the witnefles fwear 
bade wards and forwards, arid contradict the in- 
fedves; and his tenants ftick by him. 

t Arthttbstot'i John Bull. 

To Cri mplb. n/. a. [from rumple, crum¬ 
ple, crimple. ] To contraft; to corrugate; 
ta caufe to flirink or contraft. 
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He palled the cautery through them, an 4 ac¬ 
cordingly trimpled them up. Hlfeman's Surgery. 

CRI'MSON. n.f. [crwto/inOf Italian.] 

1. Red, fomewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimfon Teems to be little elfc than a \ery deep 
red, with an eye of blue ; fo fome kinds of red 
feem to fie little elfe than heightened yellow.. 

By/e on Colours. 

Why does tbe foil endue 

The blulhing poppy with m crimjpu hue ? Prior • 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet 
rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if 
Ike deity foe appearance of a naked blind boy in 
her naked feeing felf f Sbahfpearc's Henry V. 

Beauty's enfign yet 

Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Sbaktfp. 
ti The crimfon Qftum. dfitaio'd his arms around,. 
And the difdjinl'ul foul came rufoing through foe 
wound. Dryderis JEncu], 

To Crimson. *v. a. [from the noun.*] 
To dye with crimion. 

Pardon me, Julius. Hdre waft thou bay'd, 
brave hart! . . . i 

Here didft thou fall; and here thy hunters ftand 
Sign'd in foy fpoil, and crimfen'd in thy lefoe. 

j Sbakefpeary. 

Cri'n tv m. n.f. [acant word.] A cramp; 
a contraction; whim fy. 

For jealoufy is but a kind 
Of dap and crincum of the mind. Hudibrat. 

Cringe, n.f. [from the verb.] Bow; 

fervile 

Let me be grateful; but Jet far from me 
Be fawning cringe , and falfc diflembling look at 

Pli/ipt, 

To CRINGE. */. a. [from kritchtn , Ger¬ 
man.] To draw together ; to contraft. 

Whip him, follows. 

Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face. 

And whine aloud for mercy. Sbak. Ant. andCleop. 

To Cringe. •u. n. [krieeben, German.] 
To bow; to pay court with bows; to 
fawn; to flatter. 

Flatterers have foe flexor mufdes fo ftrong, that 
they are always bowing and cringing. Arbutbnot • 
The cringing knave, who fecks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells hia cafe. Swift. 

Crini'gerous. adj. [ criniger, Latin.] 
Hairy ; overgrown with hair. Di£l. 
To CRl'NKLE. •v. n. [krincktlen, Dutch.] 

• To go in and out; to run in fldxurcs: 
diminutive 6f cradkle. 

UnMfs fomc fweetnefs at the bottom lie. 

Who tares for all the crinkling of the pie ? 

» Kifig's Ce lery. 

To Cri'nkie. *v. a. To moula into in¬ 
equalities. 

Crinkle, n . f. [from tho verb.] A 
wrinkle ; a finuofity. 

CRFNOSE. adj. [from crinis , Latin.] 
Hairy. DiS. 

C R1 no's 1 t y . n.f. [fr om crinofe.] Hairi- 
r.efs. Via. 

CRFPPLE. n. f. [ cytypel. Sax. krepel, 
Dutch.] A larfie man ; one that has loft 
or never enjoyed The life of his limbs. 
Donne, with great appearance of pro¬ 
priety, Writes it creeple, from creep. 

He, poof man, by your firft order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear: 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, , 
That came too lag to fee hiny buried* Sbakefpeart. 

. I am q cripple ip my limbs j but what decays are 
in my rhind, the reader muft determine. Dr yd. 

Among the b?ft there was a lame cripple from 
his birth, whom Paul commanded to ftand upright 
on his feet. Bentley. 

See thd blind beggar-dance, the cripple fing. 

The lot a hem, lunatick a king. P<fe. 

To 
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S Vo Crx'pple* *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
lame ; to make lame; to deprive of the 
life of limbs. 

Knots upon his gr ty joints appear. 

And chalk it in hit crippled fingers found. Dryd. 

Tettyx, the dancing-roafter, threw himfclf 
from the rock, but was crippled in the fall. Addtf 

Cripple ness, n . f [from cripple.] 
Lamencfs ; privation of the limbs. Di£t. 

CRISIS, ftm f [k^k.] 

j. The point in which the difeafe kills, 
or changes to the better; the decifive 
moment when fentence is palled. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaint*, they wait upon the ill. 

Till fome fafe crifii authorize their (kill* Diydcit. 

2 . The point of time at which any affair 
comes to the height. 

Thi* hour *s the very crifii of youzjate ; 

Your good or ill, your infamy or fame. 

And all the colour of your life, depends 
On this important now. Dryd* n't Spartijb Friar. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, 
was entered upon in the very crifii of the late re¬ 
bellion, when it wa* eke duty of everv Hilton t<‘ 
contribute hi* utmoft abidance to the govern¬ 
ment, in a manner luitable to his Ration and 
abilities. . Addfvnt Freeholder . 

CRISP, adj. [crijfius, Latin.] 

1. Curled. 

Bulls are more crifpotitht forehead than cows. 

Bacon. 

The Ethiopian black, fiat noted, and crifp 
haired. - Halt* 

2. Indented ; winding. 

You nymphs, call'd Naiad*, of the winding 
brooks. 

With your fed* *d crowns, and ever harmlefe looks. 
Leave your crifp channels, and oq this green land 
Anfwer your fummona ; Juno does command. 

Shakefpeare • 

, Brittle; friable. 

In frofty weather, raufick within doors feundeth 
better ; which may be by reafon, not of the difpo- 
fitjon of the air, but of the wood or fixing of the 
inftrument, which is made more crifp , and fo more 
porous and hollow. Bacon's Natural Hfiory. 

To Crisp. a. [crifpo 9 Latin.] r . 

1. To curl; to contract into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crifp'd head in the hollow bank. 

Sbaktfpeart's Henry IV. 
Young I'd have him too; 

Yet a man, with crifped hair, 

Caft in thou tend fnare* and rings. 

For love’* finger*, and his ring*. Ben Jon fin. 
Spirit of wine is not only unfit for in ft j tarna¬ 
tions in general, but alfo erifpt up the vefiels of 
the dura mater and brain, and fometiroe* produces 
a gangrene. Sharp *m Surrey. 

2. To twift. 

Along the crifped fhades and bow’rs 
Revel* the fpruce and jocund fpriitg. Milton • 

3. To indent; to run in and out. 

From that faphine fount the crifped brooks. 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold. 

Ran neftar, vi firing each plant. Milton . 

Crisp action, n f. [from crifp.] 

1. The aft of curling. 

2m The ftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the nair and feather*, both in 
the quantity, erijparion , and colours of them $ a* 
he lions are hirlute, and have great manes ; the 
fhe*s arc fmootb, like eats. 

Cri'sping-pin. It* f 

curling iron. 

The changeable fuits of apparel, and the man- 
del, and the wimples, and the crifpmg-pins. 

jjauibf iii. 22. 
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C R1 s P1 s u'l cant. adj. [crifpifulcantj La¬ 
tin.] Waved, or undulating, as light¬ 
ning is reprefented. Di&. 

CrTspness.*./ [from crifp.] Curlednefs. 
Cri'spy. adj. [from crifp.] Curled. 

So art thofe crfpy fnaky Ik its, oft known 
To be the dowry of a fecond head. 

Shakefpeare'1 Merchant of Vtr.icl. 

Criterion, n.f [x^T^ior.] A mark by 
which any thing is judged of, with re¬ 
gard to its goodnefs or badnefs. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the 
badge of primitive believers ; but we may be j 
known by the contrary criterion. G fa rrrilie's Scepfis. 

We have here a furc infallible criterion , by which 
every man may difeover and find out the graciou 
or ungracious difpofition of his own heart. South. 

By what criterion do you cat, d’ye think. 

If this is priz’d for fwcctuete, that for flink ? 

Tope's Ifitacc. 

cRrricK. *./. [ 

1. A man (killed in the art of judging of 
literature; a man able to diitinguifh 
the faults and beauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in men’s minds of (cveral 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient 
authors, than all the large and laborious arguments 
of critkk/m LQ<ke. 

Now learn what morals criticks ought to (how, 
For *tis but half a judge’s talk to know. Pope. 

2. An examiner; a judge. 

But you with pLeafure own yourerrouis paft. 

And make each day a critick on the Ja.il- Tope. 

3. A fnarler ; a carper ; a caviller. 

Critick 1 1 Caw, that others names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties confident 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little criruki 
exalt tJhcmteives, and fhower down their ill- 
nature. Watts. 

4. A cenfurer; a man apt to find fault. 

My shief defign, next to IcCing you, is to be a 
fevere critick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Cki'tick. adj. Critical; relating to 
criticifm; relating to the art of judging 
of literary performances. 

Whence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 
But critick learning fiourifh’d mod in France. Pope. 

CrTtick. rt.f 

1. A critical examination; critical re¬ 
marks ; animadverfions. 

I fhouldbe glad if I could perfuade him to con¬ 
tinue his good offices, and write fuch another 
critick ou any thing of mine. Dryden. 

I fhculd as foon expc& to fee a critique on the 
poefy of a ring, as on the inscription of a medal. 

Addifon on Medals . 

2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diflin&ly weighed, and 
duly con fide red, they would afford us another fryu. 
of logick and critick than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a 
cenfure and critique on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d ; 

My verfe gave ampler leflons to mankind. Pope. 

To Cri'tick. <u. n . [from critick.] To 
play the critick ; to criticise. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients; or comment, critick , and 
fiourifh upon them. Temple. 

C r i't i c a l . adj. [ from critick. ] 

1. Exaft; nicely judicious ; accurate ; di¬ 
ligent. 

It is fubrr.itted t« the judgment of more critical 
can, to diredt and determine what, is graci-Ll and 
what is not. ‘ Holder. 

Virgil was C> critical in the rites of religion, that 
he would never have brought in fuch prayers as 
their, if they had not been agreeable to the Roman 
Cuftom,. SiultKtfctt. 
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2. Relating to criticifm: as, be wrote a 
critical differtation on the laft play. 
Captious ; inclined to find fault. 

What would!! thou write of me, if thou (houldft 
piaife me ?— 

—O, gentle la Jy, do not put me to *t; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. Sbakefp . Othello. 

[from erfs.] Comprifing the time at 
which a great event is determined. 

The moon is fuppoted to be meafured by (evens, 
and the critical or decretory days to be dependent, 
on that number. Brown's Vulgar Erroutss 

Decifive; nice. 

Opportunity is in refpett to time, in fome fenfr,% 
as time is in refpelt to eternity :* it is the fmall 
moment, the exalt point, the critical minute, 00 
which every good woik fo much depends. 

Spr art's Sermons. 

The people cannot but refent to fee their ap- 
prehenfiofts of the power of France, in fo critical a 
juncture, ryholh laid afide. Swift. 

6 . Producing a crifis or change of the dif¬ 
eafe : as, a critical fiveat. 

Cri't rcALLY. ad<tt. [from critical. ] 

1. In a critical manner; exa&ly; curi- 

oufly. . , 

D tficult it is to underftand the purity of English* 
and critically to difeern good writers fiom bid^ 
and a proper Rile fr>m a corrupt one. Dryden . 

Thefe (hells which are digged up out of 
earth,, feveral hundreds o£ which I row keep by 
me, have been nicely arid critically examined by 
very many learned men. Woodward. 

2. At the exa& poiut of time. 

Cr i't ic a i n ess. n.f [from critical.] Ex- 
allnefs ; accuracy ; nicety ; incidence 
at a particular point of time. 

To Cri tic rse. <v. n. [from critick . ] 

1. To play the critick ; to judge; to write 
remarks upon any performance of lite¬ 
rature ; to point out faults and beauties. 

They vvhowan :riticije f> weakly, as to imagine 
1 have done my woril, may be convinced, at cbiir 
own coft, that I can write feverely with more c ile 
than I on gently. Dry din. 

Know well each ancient's proper character ; 
Without all this at once before your eyo, , 
Cavil you may, but never critiajc. Ppc. 

2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 

Nor would 1 have his father look fo narrowly 
into thefe accounts, as to take octafion dWn 
thence to cririefe on his expences. Lm hr. 

To Cri"ticise. <v. a. [from critick.] To 
cenfure ; to psifs judgment upon. 

Nor (hall I look up<m it as any b.excli of cha¬ 
rity, to cri/icife the author, fo long as I keep clear 
of the perfon. Addifon . 

Cri'tICISM. n.f [from critick.] 

1. Criticifm t as it was firft inftituted by 

Ariftotje, was meant a ftandard of judg¬ 
ing well. Dryden*s Innocence , Preface • 

2 . Remark ; animadverfion; critical ob- 
fervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has 
not (hewn, even in the Rile of his criticifmt , that 
he was a matter of all the eloquence and delicacy of 
his native tongue. Addifon • 

To CROAK. <u. n . [cpacezzan, Saxon ; 

crocare 9 Italian ; croc it are, Latin.] 

1. To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 

T e fubtle fw illow flies about the brook. 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. 

May's VtreiU 

So when Jove’i block defeended from on high. 
Loud thunder to its bottom ihook the bog, ‘ 
And the hoarfe nation croak'd. Pope . 

Blood, fluff’d in (kins, is Britifh chriflians food; 
And France robs mar (he* of the croaking brood. 

*> Gay. 

3 L 2, To 
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z. To caw, or cry as a raven or crow. 

The raven him ft if it hoarfe. 

That rrwh the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Underm) battlements. Sbakeffeart. 

The boarfc raven, on the blaflcd bough. 

By croaking from the left, prefac'd the coming 

blow. ’ Dry den. 

At the fame time the walk of elms, with the 
croaking of the ravens, looks exceeding folemn and 
venerable* Addifon. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt for any 
difagrecable or offenfivc murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little inftru&ed, 
when all their whole time and paina ia laid out to 
dill the croaking of their own bellies. Locke. 

Croak. n.f [from the verb.] The cry 
or voice of a frog or raven. 

The fwallow fkims the river’s watry face ; 

The froga renew the croaks of their loquacious 
race. Drydtn. 

Was that a raven's croak, or my fon’a voice i 
No matter which, 1*11 to the grave and bide me. 

Lee. 

Cro'ceous. adj. [crectns, Latin.] Con¬ 
fining of faffron ; like faffron. Di&. 
Caoc it action, n.f [crocitatio, Latin.] 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. DiH. 
CROCK, n.f. [krnick, Dutch.] A cup; 

any vefiel made of earth. 

Cro'ckery. n.f. Earthenware. 
CRO'CODILE. n.f [from faffron, 
and &«**», fearing.] An amphibions vo- 
Tacious animal, in fhape refembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the In¬ 
dies. It is covered with very hard feales, 
which cannot, without great difficulty, 
be pierced; except under the belly, 
where the fkin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with feveral rows of teeth, (harp 
and feparated, which enter one another. 
It rnns with great fwiftnefs; but does 
not eafily turn itfelf. It is long lived, 
and is faid to grow continual!y*to its 
death. Some are fifteen or eighteen 
cubits long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, 
refembling goofe-eggs, iomctimes a- 
snounting to fixty, near the water-fide, 
covering them with the fand, that the 
beat of the fun may hatch them. Calmet. 

Glofter’s (how 

Beguiles him ; as the mournful crocodile 
With farrow (hares relenting paflengers. 

Shah fare's Henry VI. 
CrocodVes were thought to be peculiar unto the 
Nile. Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

Car far will weep, the crocodile will weep*. Dryd . 
Enticing crocodiles , whofe tears are death, 
S\rew, that murder with enchanting breath. 

Granville. 

Crocodile Is alfb a little animal, otherwife called 
ft in*, very much like the lizard, or fmall crocodile. 
It lives by land and water ; has four fhort fmall 
legs, a very (harp muzsle, and a fhort fmall tail. 
Jt is pretty enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little feales of the colour of filver, inter¬ 
mix t with brown, and of a gold colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. Trrvoux. 

Cro'codilinb. adj. [ crocodilinus , Lat.] 

Like a crocodile. DiH. 

Cao'cus. n.f A flower. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace. 

Throws out the fnow-drop and the crocus firft. 

Tbomfon. 

Croft, n.f [epope, Saxon.]. A little 
dofe joining to a houfe, that is ufed for 

corn or pafture. 

This/iave I teamed, 

Tending toy flocks hs d by, i* th’ hilly crofts 

That brow this bottom glade. 
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Croua'do. f croix 9 a crofs.] A holy 
war; a war carried on againft infidels 
under the banner of the crofs. 

See that he take the name of Urbsn, becaufe 
a pope of that name did firft militate the cnijada ; 
and, as with an holy trumpet, did ftir up the voy¬ 
age for the Holy Land. Bacok. 

Cfo'isbs. n.f. 

x . Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fight again ft infidels under 
the banner of the crofs. 

Crone, n.f [epone, Sax. according to 
Ferftegan 5 kronie, Dutch, according to 
Skinner .] 

1. An old ewe. 

Fiefh herrings plenty Michel brings. 

With fatted crones , and foch old things. TuJJcr. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baftard. 

Take *t up, I fay ; give *t to thy crone. 

Sbaktfpeare's Winter % 75 ole. 
The crone being in bed with bim on the wedding 
night, and finding his averfion, endeavours to win 
his affation by reafon. Dryden. 

Cro'net. ft. f The hair which grows 
over the top of an horfe’s hoof. 

Cro'ny. n.f. [a cant word.] An old ac¬ 
quaintance ; a companion of long ftand- 
ing. 

So when the Scots, your conftant cremes, 

Th* efpoufers of your caufe and monies. Hudibras. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 

• Strange, an aftrologer Arnold die 
Without one wonder in the fky ! 

Not one of all his crony ftars 
To pay tbeir duty at his herfe l Swift. 

CROOK, n.f [croc, French.] - 

1. Any crooked or bent inftrument. 

z. A fheephook. 

I ling the man who Judah’s feeptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 

1 He left hi* crook, he left hi* flocks. 

And wandYmg through the lonely rocks. 

He nouri fil’d end left woe. Prior. 

3. Any thing bent; a meander. 

There fall thofe faphire-colotir’d brooks. 

Which, conduit-like, with cutious crooks , 

Sweet i(lands make in that fweet land. Sidney. 

To Crook. *v. a. [ crocber , French.] 

1. To bend ; to turn into a hook. 

It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds 
from a redundant acidity, beesufe vinegar will 
(often and crock tender bones. Arbuthnot am Diet• 

z. To pervert from re&itude ; to divert 
from the original end. 

Whatfocver affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, be 
crooketb them to his own ends ; which muft needs 
be often ecccntrick to the ends of his maftcr or 
(late. 

To Crook. */. n. To be bent; to have A 
curvature. 

Their (hoes and pattens are fnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards. Camden. 

Cao'oKBACK. n. f. [crook and back.] A 

term of reproach for a man that hat 
gibbous (houlders. 

Aye, crookback, here I (land to anfwtr thee, 

Or any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Cro'okbackbo. adj . Having bent flioul- 
ders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pafs. 

As negroe for a fwan j a crookback'd lafs 
Be call’d Europs. Dryden's Juvenal 

Thfcrc are millions of truths that a man is not, 

m*y not chink to know) *\» 
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whether our king Richard HI. was crookbacked or 
no. Locke 

Croo'k ed. adj. [crocher, French.] 

1. Bent; not ftraight; curved. 

A bdl or a c*oncn may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercept* the fight 0/ the founding body ; 
and founds arc propagated as readily through crocked 
pipes, as through ftraight ones. Newt. Of ticks. 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight line, that it is 
as well in index of its own rc&uude « of the ob¬ 
liquity of a crooked one. Woodward's NaturalHift, 

2. Winding ; oblique ; anfractuous. 

A man (hall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wher¬ 
ever he has the footftrpt of others to follow. Locke. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge. 

The glow-worm lights his gem.^ Thom/. Summer. 

3. Perverfe ; untoward ; without re&itude 
of mind ; given to obliquity of condtttt. 

They have corrupted themlelvcs: they are a 
perverfe and crooked generation. Dent, xxxii. 5. 

Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigefted lump! 

As crooked in thy mariners as thy fhape. 

Sbahjfxare's Henry VI. 
We were not born crooked \ we learned thofe 
windings and turnings of the ferpent. South. 

Croo'kedly. adv. [from crooked .] 

1. Not in a ftraight line. 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 

If we walk perverlely with God, he will walk 
croookedly towards us. Baylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

Croo'kedness. n.f. [from crooked .] 

1. Deviation from ftraightnexs; curvity 5 
the date of being inflected ; inflection. 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even 
thereby difeem what is crooked, becauf# the ab~ 
fence of ftraightnefs, in bodies capable thereof, ia 
crookednefs. Hooker. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When the heathens offered a facrifice to their 

falfe gods, they would make a fevere (earth to fee 
if there were any crookedrtf ,s or fpot, any unclean- 
nefs or deformity, in their facrifice. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

CROP. n.f. [epop, Saxon.] The craw of 
a bird ; the firft ftomach into which its 
meat defee nds. . „ , 

- In birds there b no maftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth ; but, in fuch as are not 
carnivorous, it is immediately (wallowed into the 
rro/or craw. 

But fluttering there, they neftle near the throne. 
And lodge in habitations not their own. 

By their high crops and corny g xaards known. Dr « 

Cro'pfull. adj. [crop and fall.] Sa¬ 
tiated ; with a full belly. 

He, ftreteb’d out all the chimney’s length. 

Balks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 

And, crop full, out of door he flings 
Ere the nrft cock his matin rings. Milton • 

Cro'psick. adj. [crop and^rL] Sick with 
repletion; lick with excels and de¬ 
bauchery. 

Strange odds! where trcp-Jick drunkards snuft 

1 A hungry foe, and arm’d with fobrr rage. 

Tate's Juvenal. 

Crop.,*./ [epoppa, Saxon.] 

1. The higheft part or end of any thing ; 
as the head of a tree, the ear of corn. 

2. The harveft; the com gathered off' a 
field ; the produft of the field. 

And this of all my harveft; hope I have. 

Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. 

.. Sptrjcr's Paf orals. 
Lab’ring the foil, and rrtffihg plenteous cop. 
Corn, wine, and oil. Milton's Petradife Loft. 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 
That facr 4 d ft ream, (how Id never water weeds, 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thiflles grow. 

. T . Mofcommon. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than 
mowing-of it too (bon* Mortimer's Ilujbandry. 

3. Any thing cut off. 

Gull clefs of (led, m. from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous *'^rcfcrv*d for thee* 

Dry den's Falles, 

T > Crop, t v. a. [from the nonn.] 

1. To cut off the ends of any thing; to 
mow ; to reap ; to lop. 

Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England’s coat, one half is cut away. 

Sbakefpearc's Henry yi. 
He, upon whole fide 

The feweft rofes are cropp'd from the tree. 

Shall jield the other in tnc right opinion. 

Sbakcfp care's Henry VI, 

All the budding honours on thy crcft 
I’ll crept to make a garland for my head. 

Sbakefpearc's Henry IV. 

1 will crop off from die top of nis young twigs a 
tender one, and will plant It upon an high moun¬ 
tain. Exekiel, xvii. 22. 

There are fome tears of frees, which are combed 
from the beards of goats 5 for when the goats bite 
and crop them, efpccially in the mornings? the dew 
being pn, the tear cometh forth, and bangeth upon 
their beards. Bacon s Natural Hifiory. 

No more, my goats, (hall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the fiow'ry thyme! 

Drydcns Virgil, 

2. To gather before it falls. 

O fruit divine! 

a 

Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus cropp'd. 

Milton . 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boforo drops ; 
While force oqr youth, like limits, untimely crops. 

Denham, 

Death deftroya 

The parent's hopes, and crops the growing bays. 

Creech. 

To Crop. -w. if. To yield barveff. 

Royal wench! 

She made great Csefxr lay his fword to-bed j 
Hc^lough ‘4 her, and (he crept. Sbak. Ant. & Cleop. 

Cro pper. n.f. [from fro/.] A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop. 

There be tame and wild pigeons; and af fcifhc 
there be croppers , carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 

Cro'sier. n.f. [ croifer , Fr. from croix^z 

crofs.] The paftoral ftaff of a bilhop, 

which has a crofs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alfo danger 
from them $ as in the times of Anfelmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their erfiers, did aU 
noft try it with the king's fword. Bacon. 

Grievances there were, I mu ft confefs, and ferae 
Incongruities in my civil government; wherein fome 
fay the croJs.fr , fome fay the diftaflT, was too bufy. 

Hotucl's England's Tears. 
Her front ereft with majefty (he bore. 

The crofitr wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryden. 

Cro'slet. n.f. [creif/elet, French.] 

1. A fmall crofs. 

Then Una'g^n to a(k, if aught be knew. 

Or heard abroad, of that her'champion true. 

That in his armour bare a crojlet red, Spenfer. 

Here an unflnifh'd diamond crojlet lay. 

To which foIt lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 

2, It feems to be printed in the following 
paffage, by mi flake, for corfekt. 

The crojlet fome, and fome the cuifhes mould. 
With filver plated, snd with du&ilc gold. 

Dry den's AZrmd. 

CROSS, n.f. [croix , Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 

Latin.] 

1. One ftraight body laid at right angles 
over another; the inflrument by which 
the Saviour of the world differed death. 

They make a little crofs of • quill, longways of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 
cnrfsways of that piece of the quilt without pick. 

Bacon's Natural HiHorj. 


You are firft to conflder ferioufly the infinite 
love of-your Saviour, who offered bimfelf for you 
as a facrifice upon the crofs. 

v Tay lor's Guide to the Penitent . 

z. The enfign of the Chriftian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriftian crofs oppos’d 
Againft the Saxon gods. Rowe. 

3. A monument with a crofs upon it to 
excite devotion, fuch as were anciently 
let in market-places. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy crefps, where (he kneels and prays. Sbak. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obftru&s ; 

misfortune ; hindrance ; vexation ; op- 
pofition ; mifadventure ; trial of pa¬ 
tience. 1 

Wiflung unto me many crojjes and mifehances in 
my love, whtnfoever I (hobld love. Sidney. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becaufe it is a cuftomary crofs. Sbakefpearc. 

Heaven prepares good men with crofts ; but no 
ill can happen to a good man. Ben Joaj ns Difcov. 

A great efface hath great creffes ,, and i rqears 
fortune hath but fmall ones. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

6 . Money, fo called becaufe markea with 
a crofs. 

He was find to make foldiers fpring up out of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not a 
crofs to pay them falary. Howl's Vocal Forefi, 
Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs. 

Who neither carried back nor brought one oofs. 

Dryden . 

7. Crofs and Pile , a play with money; 
at which it is put to chance whether 
the fide, which bears a crofs, (hall lie 
upward, or the other. 

Whacum had neither crofs nor pile j 
His plunder was not worth the while. Hudtlras. 

This I humbly conceive to he perfeff bays play; 
crefs, I yrin, and pile, you lofe; or, what’s yoafs 
Is mine, and what *« mine is my town 

8. Church lands in Ireland. 

The abfolute palatines shade their own judges, 
fo as the king's writ did not run in thole counties, 
but only in the church lands lying wjthinr the 
fame, which were called the croft $ wherein the 
king made a (herifff: fo in each of ibefe coupties 
palatines there was one (herifl of the liberty, and 
another of the crofs. Sir J. Davies. 

Cross, adj. [from the fobftantivc.] 
j. Tranfverle ; falling athwart fomething 
elfc. 

Whatsoever penumbra (hould he made in the 
circles by the erfs rcfra&ion of the (econd prifm, 
that penumbra would be confpicuous in the light 
lines which touch thofe circles. Newton. 

The fun, in that fpace of time, by his annual 
contrary motion caftward, will be advanced near 
a degree ot the cfiiprick, crofs to the motion of 
the equator. . Holder on Time. 

The (hips muff needs encounter,' when they 
either advance towards one another in direft 
lines,or meet in the interftctipn of croft ones. 

Bentley. 

2. Oblique; lateral. 

Was this a facd^ r * 

To ftand againft the deep dread-bolted thunder. 

In the moft terrible and nimble ftro|ce , \ 

Of quick crofs lightning ? Sbakefpearc s King fear. 

3. Adverfc ; oppofite: often vyith lo.\ 

We ’re both love's captives; but with fore (o 
crofs, 1 -i* * T 

One rauft be happy by the others loft. Dryden. 

Crofs so our interefts, curbing fenfe and fin f 
Opprefs'd without, and undermin’d within. 

It thrives through pain. Dryden. 

It runs crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of 
the reft of mankind 5 a difficulty which' a modoft 
and good man is fcarce able to encounter. At ter i. 

4. Pcrvcrfc ; untra&able. 
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When, through the crofs ciratmftances of a 
man's temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleafurc would certainly expofe him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 

South. 

Peevifh 5 fretful; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack affiiffc himfelf, 
becaufe he had received a crofs answer from hia 
mi ft refs ? Taylor • 

All crofs and diftaftefiil humours, and whatever 
elfe may render the converfation of men grievous 
snd uneafy to one another, muff be (hunned. 

Tillotfcm. 

6 . Contrary; contradictory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long snd 
various hypothefis together; fees how one part 
coheres with, and depends upon, another ; and fc* 
clears oft' ail the appearing contrarieties and con¬ 
tradictions, that feemed to lie crofs and uncouth, 
and to make the whole unintelligible. South* 

Contrary to wifh ; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reafonablenefs of not only 
a contented, but alfo a thankful, acquiefcence in 
any condition, and under the croffefi and feverelt 
pafTages of Providence. South• 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the croft 
and unlucky iflue of my defign ; for, by my diflike 
of difputes, I am engaged in one. - Glanville* 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Do- 
rilaus's fiftcr, and (hortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

Crfs marriages, between the king's fon and the 
archduke's daughter; and again, between the arch¬ 
duke's fon and the king's daughter* 

Bacon's Henry V II* 

Cross, prep. 

1. Athwart; fo as to interfett any thing ; 
tranfverfely. 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, cut 
down great trees crofs the ways, fo that their horle 
could not poffibly pafs that way. Knolln• 

Betwixt the midll and thefe, the gods aflign'd 
Ttvo habitable feats of human kind ; 

And their limits cut a (loping way. 

Which the twelve figns In beauteous order (Way. 

Dryden s Virgil 

Crofs his back, as in triumphant (corn, 1 
The hope and pillar of the houfe was born. 

Drydcns Fablet. 

2. Over; from fide to fide. 

A fox was taking a walk o*c night trafi a village. 

VEfirange • 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To lay one body, or draw one line* 
athwart another. 

‘ This forc'd theilubborn'ft, for the caufe, 

To crofrthc cudgels-to the laws; 

That what by breaking them 'c had gain’d, 

By their fupport might be maintain'd. Hudibrat • 

The loxia, or crofs-bill, whole bill is thick and 
ftrong, with the tips croffing one another, with great 
rcadin:fii breaks open fir-cones, apples, and other 
fruit, ro come at their kernels; as if the crowing 
of the bill was defigned for this fervice. 

Dcrbam's Pbjfico-Tbcolqgf. 

I (hall moft carefully obferve, not to crefs over 
or deface the copy of your papers for the future, 
and Only to mark in the margin. Pope. 

A hunted hare treads back her maxes, and 
erffis and confounds her former track. Watts • 

z. To fign with the crofs. 

. Friars 

&efort to farmers rich, and Uefs their halls. 

And exercife the beds, and \rofs the walls. Dryden. 

To cancel; as, to croft an article. 

To pafs over. 

He conquered.this, proud Turk as far as the He!- 
lefponr, which he cropped, and made a yifit to the 
Greek emperor at Conftanti nople. Temple. 

We found thi hero, "for whole only fake 
Wc fought the dark 4,bbd's, and crofs*d the bitter 
lake. Dryden. 
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5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a- 
thwart; not in oppofitton ; not in the 
fame line. 

But he them fpying, ’gaij to tom afidr. 

For tear, at fecm'J, or for fome feioed l*»fs j 
More greedy they of news, fall towards him do 
crofu ' Spenfer. 

6. To thwart; to interpofe obftru&ion ; 
to embarrafs ; to obilruft ; to hinder; 
to counteract. 

Still do I croft this wretch, whatfo he tiketh in 
hand. Hooker* 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be croft'd in what he did intend. Daniel. 

He was fo great an'enemy to Digby andColepe- 
per, who were only p r efent in debates of the war 
w ith the officer*, that ht croftd all they propofed. 

Clarendon, 

Buried in private, and fo fuddenly I 
It croft 1 my deiign, which wa* t allow 
The rites of funeral Siting his degree. Dryden. 

Swell d with our l «te lucctftes on the foe. 

Which France add Holland wanted povv'r to croft , 
We urge an unfeen tale. . D*yden. 

The Him patriot there. 

Though flill by Ctftiou, vice, and fortune Croft, 

S'uali find the generis labour was not loft* 

jfddifon's Cato. 

~. Not to concur ; to be inconfiftent with. 

Then their wilts daffi with their underlUndiogs, 
and their appetites croft their duty. Hock*. 

8. To contravene; to hinder by autho¬ 
rity ; to countermand. 

No govemour is fullered to go on with any one 
courfc, but upon the Icaft information he is either 
flopped and croftd, or other courfes app tinted him 
from hence. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It may make my cafe dangerous, to croft this in 
the fmalleft. Shakefpeare's Mtafurtfir Mcafurc. 

9. To contraditt. 

In all this there is not a fyllable which any ways 
crofttb us. # . looker. 

It is certain, howfoever It croft the received opi¬ 
nion, that founds may be created without air. 

Bacon's Hotural Hiftory • 

10. To debar; to preclude. 

From his loins no hopeful branch ffiall fpring. 

To croft me from the golden time I look for. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Cross, •v . n. 

1. To lie athwart another thing. 

2. To be inconfiftent. 

Men's a&ions do not always croft with reafon. 

Sidney, 

Cross-bar-shot. n.f A round (hot, 
or great bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through it- Harris. 

To Cross-examine. *u. a. [crofs and exa¬ 
mine.} To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queftions of the contrary party. 

If we may but crofs-examiu* and interrogate their 

a&ions againft their words, thefe will foon confefs 

the invalidity of their folcmneft confeffions. 

Decay of Piety. 

The judges Hull, as they think fit, interrogate 
or ertft-examint the wi toeffes. SpeHater. 

Cro'ss-staff. ft./, [from crofs and ftaff.} 
An inftrument commonly called the fore- 
ftaflf, ufed by feamen to take the meri¬ 
dian altitude of the fun or (lars. Harris. 
Cro'ss-bite. n. f [crofs and bite.] A 

deception ; a cheat. 

The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and ma¬ 
nage, without fo much as dreaming of a croft-bite 
from fo filly an animal, fell himlcft into the pit 
that he had digged for another. L'Eftrangt. 

Cro'ss-bite. *v. a. [from the nounj 
To contravene by deception. 

No rBetorick muft be fpent againft crtft-htingz 
country evidence, and frighting hifli out of «vi 

Ymfes. : cV/ *‘ 


That many knotty points there are,, 

Which ali dilcufs, but tew can clcarj 
A > >nnturt Ally had thought fit. 

For fomc by-ends, to erfs-bite wit. Prior. 

Cro'ss-bow. tt. f [crofs and bow.] A 
millive weapon, formed by placing a 
bow athwart a (lock. 

Gentlemen fuller their bcift> to run wild in their 
woods and wade ground, where they arc hunted and 
killed with a oft-bows and pieces, in the manner ol 

deer. Camti if Cornua* ' 

Thevnafter of thctrc/i-kw^ lord R-imburts* 

Sbakefftart. 

Teftimony is like the ftntof a long bow, which 
owes its efficacy to the fierce of the fliooier j ar¬ 
gument is like the ffi«>t of the crjfs-bvw, equally 
forcible whether dilcharged by a giant or a Jw.tiT. 

Beyle. 

Cro'ss-bower. ft. f. [from crcfs-bcw.] 

A (hooter with a crofs-bow. 

The French aftifted themfclvcs by land with the 

croftbowers of Genoa againft the Engliffi. 

Raleigh's Effayt. 

C ro'ss grained, adj. [crofs and grain. ] 

1. Having the fibres tranfverfe or irregu¬ 
lar. 

If the fluff proves crojfgrabtcd in any part of 
it» length, then you muft turn your fluff to plane 
it the contrary way, fo far as it runs creffgrdined. 

Moxon. 

2. Perverfe ; troublefome; vexatious. 

We finJ in fallen writs, 

And crofs grain'd works of modern wits, 

1 he wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras. 

The fpirit of contradk&ion, in a erft-granted 
woman, is incurable. L' Eft range. 

She was none of your croft-grained, termagant, 
fe eding jades, that one had as good be barged as 
live in the houfe with. yi. butbnot'* fobn Bull. 

But wifdom, pcevifh and crofs grain'd, 

Muft be oppos’d, to be fuftain’d. Prior. 

Cro'ssly. ad*v. [from crofs.] 

1. Athwart; fo as to interfed fomething 
elfc. 

2. Oppofitely; adverfely; in oppofition to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care 
for eternity, is wife for a moment, but a fool for 
ever 5 and a£l* as untowardly and erf sly to the rea¬ 
fon of thing*, as can be imagined. *2 illetfjn. 

3. Unfortunately. 

Cro'ssness. ft. f. [from crofs.] 

1. Trahfvcrlcnefs; interfedion. 

2. Perverfcnefe; peevilhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a 
crofts eft or aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, 
to envy, or mere mifehief. Bacon . 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of croffnefs 
or humour. King Charles. 

Who w.iuld have imagined that the ftift croftnejt 
of a poor captive fhould ever have had the power 
to make Haman’s feat fo uneafy to him ? £. Eftr. 

They help us to forget the croftnefi of men and 
things, compofe our cares and our paffions, and 

lay our disappointments afleep. 

Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 

Cro'ssrow. n.f [crofs and roav.] Alpha¬ 
bet 5 fo named becanfe a crofs is plac¬ 
ed at the beginning, to (hew that the 

end of learning is piety. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofts plucks the letter G ; 

And fays a wizard told him, that by G 
His iflue difinherited ffiould be. Shah. Richard III. 

Cro'sswin d. n.f [crofs and •wind] Wind 
blowing from the right or left. 

The Icaft unhappy pcrlons do, in fo fickle and 
fo tempeftuous a fea as this world, meet with fnaijy 
spore either trefi winds or Dor my gufts* than pr >t* 

perous gales. 

Cro'ssway. n f. [cro/s ana <ivay.] A lmall 
obfeure path ioterfetfing the chief rba 4 - 


Damn’d fpirits all. 

That in crfftoayx and floods have burial, 

Already co their wormy beds are gone. Stakefpeare, 

Cro'sswort. n.f [from crofs and w/.] 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from 
which it differs in the number ol leaves that are 
produced at every joint j which in thia are only 
four, difpofed in form of a crofr. Af tiler. 

Crotch, n.f [croc, French.] A hook or 
fork. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma that More- 
ton ufed to raife the benevolence to higher rates { 

and fome called it his fork, and fome his crutch. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

Save eltne, affi, and crab tree for cart and for 

plough. 

Save ftep for a ftile of the crotch and the bough. 

TV ffer. 

Cro'tchet. n.f [crochet, French.] 

1. [In mufick.] One of the notes or cha- 

radlcrs of time, equal to half a minim, 
and double a quaver. Chambers , 

Asa good harper, ftricken far in years. 

Into wh ife cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

AII his old crotchets in his brain he bears. 

But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 

2. A fupport; a piece of wood fitted into 
another to fupport a building, [from 
crocb, a fork.] 

A ftatcly temple {hoots within the Ikies, 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife. Dryd. 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words 

are included [thus.] 

4. A perverfe conceit; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, 
which crept into her, tended either to twitch or 
enlarge the ivy. Howl. 

The boric fmclt him out, and prefently a crotchet 
came in his head how he might countermine him. 

L,'Eft range. 

To Crouch. <v.n. [crochu, crooked, Fr.] 

1. To (loop low; to lie dofe to the ground ; 
as, the lion crouches to his mailer. 

2. To fawn; to bend fervilely ; to (loop 
meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, lhall come 
and crouch to him for a piece of iilver and a morfcl 
of bread. 1 Sant. ii. 36. 

At his heel ■, 

Lealht in like hounds, ffiould famine, fword, and 
fire. 

Crouch for employment. Shakeffeare's Henry V. 

They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom 
they cannot ruin; quote them, when they are pre- 
fent j and, when they are abfent, fteal their jefts. 

Dry den. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they know j 
They lick the duft, and crouch beneath their fatal 
foe. Dry den. 

Your ffiamcful flory ffiall record of me. 

The men all crouch'd , and left a woman free. 

Dry den. 

CROUP, n.f. [ croupe, French.] 

1. The rump of r fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horfe. 

Croupa'des. n.f [from croup.] Higher 

leaps than thofe of corvets, that keep 
the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, to that he trufies his 
legs under his belly without yerking. 

Farrier*s Did. 
CROW, n.f [qupe, Saxon; cervut, Lat.] 
1. A large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcafles of bcails. 

The crow and choughs, that wing the midway 

af, 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as betrles. Shak. King pear. 

To crows he like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and. daws, and fuch republick birds. 

** ‘ Dryden. 

2. To 
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t. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious 
or contentious about that which is of no 
value. \ 

If you dilpute, we ...uft even pluck a crow about 

it* L'Efirange. 

Refblve, before we go, 

That you and 1 mull pull a crow. Hudibras. 

3. A piece of iron, with a beak, ufed as a 
Jever to force open doors ; as the Latins 
Called a hook corvus. 

The crow is uled w a lever to lift up the ends 
of great heavy timber, and then they thruft the 
daws between the ground and the timber; and 
laying fome ftuff behind the crow, they draw the 
ocher end of the (hank backwards, and fo raile the 
timber* Adoxon's Aiechamcml Exerafn. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
"■ Unto my cell, Sbakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Againil the gate employ your crows of iron* 

Southern, 

4. [From To crenv.] The voice of a cock. 
Or the noife Which he makes in his 
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gaiety. 

Cro'wfoot. n. f [from crtnu and foot ; 
in Latin, ranunculus .] A flower* 

Cro'wfoot. n. f [from crovs and foot.] 
A caltrop, or piece of iron with four 
points, two, three, or four inches long ; 
fo that, whatever way it falls, one point 
is up. It is ufed in war for incom¬ 
moding the cavalry. Military Did. 

To Crow. v. n. preterit. Icrrw, or crow¬ 
ed ; I have crewed, [epapan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a cock makes 
in gaiety or defiance. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud* 

Sbakefpeare't Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock* Why ? 
faith he. Diogenes anfwercd, Becaufe when you 
crow, men ufe to rife. Bacon, 

That the lion trembles at the crowing of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be fabu- 
lous. Hakewili 

Within this home dead liv’d, without a peer 
Tor crywing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So high! her cock. Dry dens Tables, 

2. To boaft; to bully ; to vapour; to 
bluffer; to fwagger. 

Sdby is crowing , and, though always defeated 
by his wife, (till crewing on* Grandifon, 

CROWD, n. f [cptfS, Saxon. 1 

1. A multitude confufedly prefled toge¬ 
ther. 

2. A promifeuous medley, without order 
or diftinflion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a mul¬ 
titude to that tumult he had obferved in the Ica- 

rian fca, da&lng and breaking among it screnvd of 
iflands. 

3. The vulgar; the populace. 

He went not with the crowd to fee a ihrtne. 

But fed as by tl»e way with food divine. 

Dry den's Tables . 

4. [From ernuth, Welfh] A fiddle. 

Hark how the minftreJs ’gin to Ihrill aloud 
Their merry mufick that retbundi from far. 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud. 

That wall agree withouten breach or jar* 

Sperfer's Epitb, 

His fiddle is your proper pu rcliafe. 

Won in the Service of the churches; 

And by your doom mull be allow’d 
To be, or be no more, a crowd . Hudibras. 

To Crowd, y. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To fill with confufed mnltitudes* 

A mind which is ever crowd ng its memory with 
things which it learns, may cramp the invention 

mm. 


2. To prefs clofe together. 

The time miforder’d, doth in common fc.ife 

Crowd us and crufh ua to this monftrpus form. 

To hold our fafety up. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

It feems probable that the fca doth (lilt grow 
narrower from-age to age, and finks more within 
its channel and the boweh of the earth, according 
as it can make its way into all thofc fubterraneous 
cavities, and crowd the air out of them. 

Burnet's Theory. 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no 
fpace, fo its actions feem to require no time ; but 
many of them feem to he crowded into dn inftant. 

Locke. 

Then let us fill 

This little interval, this paufc oflife. 

With all the virtues we can crowd into it* 

Addifon's Cato. 

3. To incumber by multitudes* 

How (hort is life! Why will vain courtiefs toil. 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a faille ? 

Granville . 

4. To Crowd Sail, [a fea phrafe.] To 
fpread wide the fails upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

*• Tofwarm; to be numerous and con* 

filled. 

They follow their undaunted king; 

Crowd through their gates; and, in the fields of 
light. 

The (Hocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight. 

Dryden's Tirgil. 

2. To thrufl among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not tome cunning fin 
Amidft fo many virtues crowded in. 

Cowley's Davideis. 

C r o'w d a r . n.f. [ from crowd. ] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 

Cro wk beper. n.f. [crow and keep.] A 
fcarecrow. 

That fellow handles his bow like a c*owkeeper. 

Sbakefpeare. 

CROWN. n.f [ couronne , Fr. kroone , Dut. 
corona , Lat.] 

1. The ornament of the head which de¬ 
notes imperial and regal dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 

-“My crown is in my heart, not on my head s 
My crown is call’d content; 

A crown it it that fddom kings enjoy. 

Sbakefpeare's llenry VI. 
Look down, you gods. 

And on this couple drop a bluffed crown. 

Sbakefpeare's Tetnpefi. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufc him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And fet the triple crown upon his head. 

I t Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

I It it not as great a prefumption in us to become 
God’s fons; and to Inherit kingdoms, and to hope 
for crowns, and thrones, and feeptres, as it is to fit 
down with him as his guefts ? Kettlnvell. 

2. A garland. 

Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the fealt. 

Ecclus. 

3. Reward; honorary diftinflion. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but wc 
an incorruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

Let merit crowns , and juftice laurels give. 

But let me happy by your pity live. Dryd. Epifi. 

4. Regal power; royalty. 

The fuccelfion of a crown in feveral countries 
places it on different heads. Locke. 

5* The top of the head, in a contemptuous 
fenfe* 

If he awake. 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our Ikins with pinches. 
Make us flrange (luff. Sbakefpeare's Tcmfeft. 

While his head was working upon this thought, 
the toy took him in the crown to lend for the fong- 

L Eflrange- 
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Behold! if fortune or a mi ft refs frowns. 

Some plunge in bufinefs, others (Have their crowns. 

. Pope. 

6. The top of any thing, as of a moun¬ 
tain. 

Upon the crown o* th* cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? Sbakefpeare '9 King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ftcepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 

Dryden's JEnexd. 

7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma: it was 
about as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay 
underneath the pe&oral mufde. Sharp's Surgery. 

A piece of money, anciently damped 
with a crown ; five (hillings. 

Truft not to vour fcrvants, who may mifinform 
you, by which they may perhaps gain a few irrwrsm 

Bacon. 

But he that can eat beef, and feedi on bread 
which is fo brown. 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. 

Suckling. 

An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, 
or eraon-pieces, (livers or ducatoons, or in bullion, 
is, and etenuily will be, of equal value to any 
other ounce of filver. Locke. 

9. Honour; ornament; decoration; ex¬ 
cellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. 

Ecclus • xxv. fi. 

Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 
longed for, my joy and crown, Hand fall in the 
Lord. Philip 

10. Completion ; accomplishment. 
Crown-imperial, n. f. [corona 

rialis , Lat.] A plant. 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

h To in ved with the crown or regal or¬ 
nament. 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haftings had pronounc'd your part; 

1 mean your voice lor cr. wring of the king. 

Sbake fpeare's Richard 111 * 
Her who faireft does appear, ^ 

Crown her queen of all the year. Dry Jen. 

2. To cover, as with a crown. 

Umbro,the priefts, the proud Marrabiansled, 

And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. 

Dryden's JEneid. 

3. To dignify; to adorn; to make illuffri- 
ous. 

Thou haft made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haft crowned him with glory and ho- 

BO “ r * Pjoint viii. 5* 

She (hall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefa ; many days (hall fee her. 

And yet no day without a deed to cmvn it. 

Sbakefpeare. 

4. To reward ; to recompenfc. 

Urge your fuccefs; deferve a lading name 5 
She’ll crown a grateful and a conftant ftamc. * 

R y common. 

5. To complete ; to perfeft. 

The lading and crowning privilege, or rather 
property, of friend (hip, is conftancy. South. 

6. To terminate; to finiih. 

All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround. 
Which in the midft the country banquet crown'd. 

Dryd n. 

Cro wn glass. H,f. The fined fort ofwin- 
dow-glafs. 

Cro'wnfost. n. f A poll, which, in 
(bme buildings, (lands upright in the 
middle, between two principal rafters. 

Cro'wnscab. n.f A (linking filthy fcab, 
that breeds round about the corners qf 
a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier’s Di&. 

Crown- 
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CrowK-thistle.n./ [ coronamfertaUs.] 

A flower. 

CroVkwheei. n. f The upper wheel 
of a watch next the balance, which is 

driven hy it. . 

Cro'wnworks. n. f [In fortification.] 

Bulwarks advanced towards the field, to 
gain fome hill or riling ground. Harris . 
Cro'wnht. n.f. [from crew*.] 

1. The fame with coronet . 
z. In the following paflage it leems to 
iignify chief end; laft purpofc : proba¬ 
bly from finis coronas of ns* 

Oh, this fclfe foul of Egypt I tW§ gay «harm» 

Wh ok eye beck’d forth my war*, and call’d them 
home j 

■ Whole bofom was my crownet, my chief end ; 

Like a right gipfy hath, at fall and loofe, 

Eezuil’d me to the very heart of lofa. 

Sbahefpears't Antotep and Ckopatra* 

•Cro'wtoe. n.f [crow and toe*] A plant. 

Bring the rathe prienrofe that forfaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jeffamine. Milton. 

*Cro'y lstonb. it. fi Cryftallized cauk. 

In this thecryftajs are fmall. 

Woodward'* Fqffils. 

Cru'ci al. adj. [crux, cruris, Lat.] Tranf- 
verfe; interfedling one another* 

Whoever baa feen the practice of the crucial 
incHion, mull be (cobble of the falfc reafoning ufed 
in it* favour. Sharp. 

* 7 $ Cru'c i ate. *v. a* [< crucio , Lat.] To 
torture ; to torment; to excruciate.^ 

Cr u'c i b le. n.f [cruribulum, low Latin.] 

A chymift’s melting pot, made of earth; 
fo called, becaufc they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. . 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a 

amcible or melting crafc, and fet them on the fire, 

well covered round about with coals. 

Peacbsm n Drawing. 

Cr uci^ferous. adj. [crux and fero, La¬ 
tin.] Bearing the crofs. Di8. 

Cru'c if i er. u.f [from crucify.] He that 
inflifts the punilhment of crucifixion. 

Vifiblc judgments were executed on Cluift's cru¬ 
cifers. Hammond. 

Cru'c I FIX. n.f. [crncifixms , Latin.] A 

representation in picture or ftatuary of 

our Lord’s paflion. 

There lianas at the upp^r end of it a large 
■crucifix, very much efteemed. The figure of our 

Saviour reprefenta him in his laft agonies of death. 

Addifin on Italy. 

Crucifi'xion. n . f [from crucifixus, 
Latin.] The punilhment of nailing to 
a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour ■ cru¬ 
cifixion. Addifin on Italy. 

Cru'c i for m • adj . [rraur and forma, La¬ 
tin.] Having the form of a crofs. 

To CRLTCJFY. v. a. [crurifigo, Latin.] 
To put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

They crucify to themfelves the Son of God 
afreft, and put him to an open fhacae. Heb. fi. 6. 

Butto the crofs he nails thy enemirt. 

The law that if againft thee, and the lint 

Of ail mankind, with hi ra there crucify d. Milton. 

Cruci'cerous. adj. [cruciger, Latin.] 

Bearing the crofs. 

CRUD. n.f. [commonly written curd. See 
Curd.] A concretion of any liquid into 
Bardnels or ftiffnefs ; coagulation. 
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CRUDE, adj . [crudus, Latin.] 

1. Raw; not fubdued by fire. 

2 . Not changed by any proccfs or prepa¬ 
ration. 

Common crude fait, barely diffolved in common 
aqua forth, will give it power of working upongold. 

Fermented liquor* have quite different qualities 
from the plant itfelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbus boot on Alim. 

Harfh; unripe. . _ , 

A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the de¬ 
gree of nourilhment. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

Unconcofted; not well digefted in the 
ftomach. , , .. 

While the body to bt converted and altered is 
too ftrong for the efficient that (bould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth fall the firfli form or 
confifteoce, it ia crude and incoocoftj and the 
procefa is to be called crudity and i/ieoncoaion. 

Bacon t Natural Ihfiory. 

No* brought to perfection; unfiniflied ; 
immature. 

In a moment up they turn’d 
Wide the celeftial foil; and faw beneath 
Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 
Conception. ^ Milton's Parsdifclofi. 

6 . Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and (hallow in himfelf. 

Crude , or intoxicate, colleOing toys. Milton. 

Indigefted ; not fully concoClcd m the 
intelled):. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 

Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 

To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis’d. 

Ben Jonjov. 

What peradventure may feem full to mc,’may 

appear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. 

Digby on the Soul* 

Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts. 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. R 4 common. 

Cr u'd ely. adv. [from crude.] Uoripcly; 
without due preparation. 

Th’ edvice was true; but fear had feia’d the 
mod. 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft: 

The qssftion crudely put, to (hun delay, 

*Twas carried by the major part to (lay. Dry den. 

Cru'deness.ii./ [from crude.] Unripc- 

nefs; indigeftion. 

Cru'dity. n.f. [from crude.] 

i. Indigeftion; inconcottion. 

They are very temperate, whereby they prevent 
indigeftion and crudities, and consequently putiel- 

cence of humours. Mrowr* 

A diet of vilcid aliment creates flatulency and 
crudities in the ftomach. . Arbutbnot* 

z. Uuripenefs; want of maturity. 

To Cru'dlb. *u. a. [a word of uncertain 
’etymology.] To coagulate; to congeal. 

1 felt my crudled blood 

Congeal with fear: my hair with horrour flood. 

Dry den's JEneld. 

The Ceions ufe it, when, for drink and food. 

They mix their crudled milk with horfes Wood. 

Dry dot's Virgil. 

Cru'dy. adj. [from crud.] 

1. Concreted; coagulated. 

Hit cruel wounds, with Irvdy blood congeal d. 
They binden up fo wifely as they may. Spmftr. 

2. [from crtfdc.] Raw ; chill. 

Sherris fack afeend* into the brain; dries me 
there all the foolilh, dull, and crudy vapours which 
environ it. Sbakofpeare. 

CRU'EL. adj. [cruel, French; crudelis, 
Latin.] 

i. Pleafed with hurting others; inhuman; 
hard-hearted; void of pity ; wanting 
compaflion ; favage ; barbarous; unre- 
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If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that item time. 
Thou (houldft have faid. Go, porter, turn the key | 

All crueTn elfe fubferib’d. Sbakefpeare's King Lear • 

If thou art that cruel god, wbofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. 

Drydens Indian Etpcror. 

z. [Of things.] Bloody ; mifehievous; 
deftrudlive; caufing pain. 

Confider mine' enemies; for they are many, 
and they hate roe with cruel hatred. Pfalm xxv. 19. 

We beheld one of the cruellfi fights between 
two knights, that ever bath adorned the rood mar¬ 
tial ftory. Sidney* 

Cru'bll y . adv . [from cruel ] 

1. In a cruel manner; inhumanly; barba¬ 
rously. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only 
bafely fails, but alfo cruelly pierces, the hand that 
refts upon it. South • 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. 

Drydcu's Aureugtuh u 

2. Painfully; mifchicvoufly* 

The Scotrilb arrows being (harp and Bender, 
enter into a man or borfe mod cruelly, notwith- 
(landing they are (hot forth weakly. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Brim done and wild-fire, though they burn erm- 
elly, and are bard to quench, yet make no fuch 
fiery wind as gun-pvuider. Bacon. 

Cru'elness. n. f. [from cruel.] Inhu¬ 
manity ; cruelty. 

But (he more cruel, and more favage wild. 

Than either Hon or the lionefs. 

Shames not to be with guilt)eft Mood defil’d; 

She taketh glory in her crueluefs. Speqfer. 

Cru'elty. n. f. [cruautc, French.] 

1. Inhumanity; favagenefs; barbarity; 
delight in the pain or mifery of others. 

The cruelty and envy of the people. 

Permitted by our daftard nobles. 

Have differ'd me by the voice of Haves to he 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbaksfpeare's C hiatus. 

z. Aft of intentional aftiiftion. 

There were great changes in the. world by the 
revolutions of empire, the cruelties of Conquering, 
and the calamities of enfiaved nations. T topic. 

Cr u'b nt ate. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.] 
Smeared with blood. 

Atomical aporrheas pafs from the crueptate 
cloth or weapon to the wound. GlanviUe's Sctpfis. 

Cru'et. n.f. [kruicke, Dut.] A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a liopplc. 

Witnin thy reach I list the vinegar; 

And fill'd the cruet with the acid tide, 

While pepper-water worms thy bait fupplied. Swift. 

Cru'ise. n.f. [kruicke, Dutch.] A fmall 
cup. 

1 have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a cruife. x Kings. 

The train prepare a eruife of curious mould, 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifli'd gold. 

Pope's Odyjfej. 

CRUISE, n.f [croife,Yt. from the origi¬ 
nal cruiftrs , who bore the crofs, and 
plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. 

To Cruise. *v. m. [from the noun.] To 
rove over the fea in fcarch of opportu¬ 
nities to plunder; to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfe. 

Cru'isbr. n.f [from cruife.] One that 
roves upon the fea in fearch of plunder. 

Arpongft the cruiftrs it was complained, that 
cheir forgeons were too aftivc in amputating frac¬ 
tured members. iVifrpefn. 

CRUM. \n*f [epuma, Saxon; krujmc, 
CRUMB. J Dutch; kruvtmel, German.] 
, 1. The loft part of bread; not the ernft. 

I Take 
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Take of mane het about three ounces, the crumb 
only thin cut ; and let it be boiled in milk till it 
grow to a pulp. . Bacon. 

2. A fmall particle r fragment of bread. 

More familiar grown, the table crums 

Attraa his Dernier feet. Tbomjm's Winter. 

To Cru - m b l e . *v. a. [from crumb. ] To 
break into fmall pieces; to comminute. 

Flefli is but the glafs which holds the dud 
That meafurrs all our time, which alfo (hall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert, 

He with hi* bare wand can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble all thy finews. Milton. 

By frequent parcelling and fubdividing of inhe¬ 
ritances, in procefs of time they became fo divided 
and crumbled, that there were few perfons of able 

Bale's Law of England. 

At the fame time we were crumbled into various 
factions and parties, all aiming at by-interefts, 
without any finecre regard for the public good. 

Atterbury. 

The bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to 
the mother church ; which they can divide like- 
wife, and crumble as low as their wiU and pleafure 
will difpofe of them. Swift. 

To Cru'ejele. <o. n. To fall into fmall 
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pieces. 

There is fo hot a fummer In my brain. 

That all my bowels crumble np to dull. 

. Sbakefpeart't Khgjcbu. 

Nor is the profit fmall the pcafant makes, 

Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with 
lakes, 

The crumbbug clods. Dry den's Getrgicks. 

Ambition ngh’d : lhe found it vain to truft 
The fai chiefs column, and the crumbling bull. Pope. 

If the (tone is brittle, it wUI often crumble* and 
pafs in the form of gravel. Arbutbnot on Diet . 

What houfc, when its materials crumble , 

Wuft not inevitably tumble ? Swift. 

For the little land that remains, provision is 
made by die late a £ againft popery, that it will 
daily crumble away. Swift. 

Cru mehal. n.f. [from enmena, Latin.] 
A purfe. 

The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the ftall, I 

Is now faft flailed in her cmmcnaL Spacer's Pefl. 

Cru'mmt. adj. [from crum.] Soft. 

CRUMP, adj. [epump, Saxon; hr cm, 

Dutch ; krumm , German.] Crooked in 
the back. 

When the workmen took meafure of him, hfe 
” crump (houldcred, and the right fide higher 
than dw left. L'Ejrangc. 

Cru mple. *v. a. [from crump; or 
corrupted from rumple % rompwkn , Dutch.] 
To draw into wrinkles ; to crufti toce- 
ther in complications. ! 

Sir Rogey alighted fronj his horfe, and expofing 
his palm to two or three ‘that ftrofby \»trTt!ht£ 
crumpled it into ail ftaucs, and diligently !&nnc£ 
every wrinkle that cpuld be made. Addift*. 

Cru m fling. n.f. A finall degenerate 
apple. 

T tMNK. n . To cry like a 

To Cru n k le. J crane. £>/V?. 

Cru pper. n. f. [from croujt, Fr. thfe 
buttocks of the horfe.] That part of the 

horleman’s furniture that reaches from 
. top laddie to the tail. 

Clhophon had received fuch a blow, that He 
had loft the reins of hi. horfe, with his head wdU 

the T2ffl r of the horfc - 

^° b r fi 5 P^ ctf ? lat * had a Wednefday lift. 

Full oil: the rivals met, and neither (par’d 
His utrnjfi/orcf, and each forgot fo ward s 
The head of this was to the faddle bent. 

The other backward fo the crupper font. Drydej. 


Cru ral. adj. [from crus, cruris, Lat.J 
Belonging to the leg. 

The (harpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrength of 
the crural mufcles, in lions aod tygers, are the 
caufe of the great and habitual immorality of 
thofe animals. Arbutbnot . 

Crusa'db. 1 - c ~ 

Crusa'do. j n ' J m SeeCROiSADB. 

1. An expedition againft the infidels. 

2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 

Believe me, I had rather bare loft my purfe 
Full of cTufadoes. Shakefpeart s Othello. 

Cruse. See Cruise. 

Cruset. n.f. A goldfmith’s melting- 
pot- Phillips. 

To CRUSH, •v. a. [ecrafer, French.] 
i. To preft between two oppofite bodies; 
to fqueeze ; to force by compreflion. 

The afs thruft herfelf unto the wall, and cr tjbed 
Balaam's foot againft the wall. Numbers , xxii. 25. 

Cold caufe. rheums and defluxions from the 
head, and fome aftringent pi afters crujb out puru¬ 
lent matter. Bacon. 

He crujhed treafure out of his fubje&s purfes, by 
forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacon. 

Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 
Crujb'd the fwCfet poifon of mifufed wine. Milton . 

I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv'd me: 

I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 

To crujb my foul out. Drydtn's Don Sebaftian. 

2. To preft with violence. 

You fpeak him far- ■ 

——r don't extend him. Sir: within bimfelf 
Crujb him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Sbakrjpeare's Cymbelinc. 

When loud winds from difFrent quarters rufh, 
Vaft clouds encountering one another crujb. Weller. 

3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may crujb down, with a heavy fall, 

Th* ufurping helmets of our adverfaries ! [ 

. # Sbakefpcare' 1 Richard III. 

Vain is the force of man, and heav’n's as vain. 
To crujb the pillars which the pile fuftain. 

Drydtn's JEneid. 

4. To fubduc; to conquer'beyond refin¬ 
ance. 

They ufe them to plague their enemies, or to 
opprefs and crujb ibme of their own too ftubborn 
freeholders. ^ Spenfer on Ireland. 

Mine emulation 1 

Hath not that honour iu *t it had ; for 
1 thought to crujb him in an equal force, 

True fword to fword. Sbaktjpure's Coriolanus. 

This a a 

Shall bruifo the head of Satan, crujb his ftrength, 
Defeating tin and death, bis two main arms. Mill. 

What can that man fear, who take's care m 
pfeafe a Being that is fo able to crujb all his ad- 
Vfcrfaries t a Being that can divert any misfortune 
from befalling him, or turn any fuch misfortune 
to bis advantage ? Addijon't Guardi*A. 

To Crush. 1/. n . To be condenfed; tfc> 
come in a clofe body. 

Crush. ». f. [ftom the verb.] A colli- 
fion ; the a$ of rafhing together. 

1 hou (halt flouri/h in immortal youth, 

Unhuft amidft thfe war of elements, 

1 he wreck of matter, and the crujb of worlds. f 

r AddiJOn t C*tp. 

CRUST, n.f. [crujla, Latin.] 

1. Any fhell, or external coat, by whiefi 
any body is enveloped. 

I have knowh the ftatue of an emperor quite 
hid under a cruft of drofs. Addijon on Medal. 

2. An tncroftation; colle&ion of mattdr 
into a hard body. 

j.Jr^ Cre f he Tlvcr * confufion of never fo mady 
different bodies, if they had been all actually d f 

Solved, they would a; kaft have formed oac 19$- 
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tmued cruft; as wc fee the fcorium of metals al. 
waysgathers into a folid piece. Addijon on Italy. 
. rhc Vlfcous cruft (lops the entry of the chyle 
,I i^. k^ ca,s * w Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. The cafe of a pie, made of meal, and 
baked. 

He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of 
catching cold: when he (hould have been hunt¬ 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother's fide, 
learning how to feafon it, or put it in cruft 

Addijon's St> 

4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th* impenetrable cruft thy teeth defies. 

And, petrified with age, feeurely lies. Dryd. Juv. 

3. A wafte piece of bread. 

Y* arc liberal now; but when your turn is fped. 
You *11 wi(h me choak*d with every cruft of bread.- 

Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crufts. ^VEftr. 

To Crvst. it. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To envelop; to cover with a hard cafe. 

Why gave you me a monarch’s foul. 

And crufted it with bafe plebeian clay ? Dryden . 

Nor is ir improbable but that, in procefs of 
time, the whole furface of it may be crufted over- 
as the iflands enlarge tbemfclves, and the banks 
clofe in upon them. Addijon on Italy. 

And now theirlegs, and breafts, and bodies ftood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’rung into wood. 

r r . . Addijon • 

in lome, who have run up to men without edu¬ 
cation, we may obforve many great qualities dark- 
ened and eclipfed; their minds are crufted over,, 
like diamonds, in the rock. Felton. 

2. To foul with concretions. 

If your mafter hath many mufty, or very foul 
and crufted bottles, let thofe be the firft you truck 
at riie afchoufe. Swift. 

To Crust, v. n. To gather or contract a 
cruft; to gain a hard covering. 

I contented myielf with a platter upon the place 
that was burnt, which crufted and healed in very 
few days. • Tm/»/e. 

Crvsta ceous. adj. [from crujla, Lat.J 
Shelly, with joints; not teftaceous; not 
with one continued uninterrupted fhell. 
Lobfler is cruftaccdus , oyfter teftaceous. 

It is true that there are fome (heUe, fuch as 
thofe of lobfters, crabs, and others of cruftaceous 
kinds, that are Very rarely found at land. 

^ Woodward's Natural tilfiory. 

Crusta ceousness. n.f. [from crufta - 

ccous .] The quality'or having jointed 
fhells. 

Cru stilt, adv. [ftom erttfly .] Peevifh- 
ly; fnappifhly ; harfhly. 

Cru atiness. n.f. [from cruftyA 
t. The quality of a cruft. 1 

2. Peeviftipefs; morofenefi. 

CR u'st Y. adj. [from cruft.] 

1. Covered with a crjuft. * 

The egg itfelf deforces our notice f iM°parts 
within, and its erufty coat without^ are Admirably 
well fitted for thfe bufinefs of incubations i ’ . i 

* 1 . 1 H Derbam's PbyfcoJKbcology. 

2. Sturdy ; morofe; fnappifh: a low Word. 
CRUTcH. n. f. [rrvbcia/ Itzlfr. 

crude, German.] .4 r . 

1. A fupport ofed by cripples. 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away his Crdtcb, 

Before bis legs be firm to beat his body. 

Sbakejpeare s Henry VI, 

* Hetfc^ therefore! thou nice crutch s > 

A fcaly gatintlvt now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. SbakejptarPs HcnVy IV. 

On thrib new crutches let thenrlcarn t6 wal£. 

Drydtn's GargicAs. 

This fair defedl, this helplefs aid called wife. 

The bending crutch or a decrepit life. Dryden. 
Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along. 

Supports (htt/Wble, bo; r«ttrds the ftropg. Smith. 

The 
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The dumb Ihall fing, the lame Ms erwtd> forego. 

And kap exulting like the bounding roe* 

r ■ Pope's Mejfiah. 

2. It is ufcd for old age. 

Beauty doth varnith age, as if new bom. 

And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shak. 

7i Crutch. *v. a. [from crutch .] To 
fupport on crutches as a cripple. 

1 haften Og and Doeg to rchearle, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfc on rerfe. 

Dry den. 

To CRY. <i>. ir. \crier, French.] 

1. To fpeak with vehemence and loudnefs. 

Me thought 1 heard a voice cry, Sleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murther fleep ! the innocent fleep. 

Sbakefpearg. 

While his falling tears the ftream fupplied, 

Thu* mourning to his mother goddefs cried* 

Dryden's V,rgil. 

2. To call importunately. 

1 cried , by reafon of mine affli&ion, unto the 
Lord, and be heard me. Jonas, ii* *• 

3 To talk eagerly or inceffantly ; to re¬ 
peat continually. 

They be idle j therefore they cry, faying. Let 
us go. Exodus, v. 8. 

4. T o proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the can of Jcrufaiem. 

Jeremiah, ii. a- 

5. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mifebief. 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men. 

For then my guiltlefs blood fnuft cry againft them. 

Sbakcfpeare. 

What 's the matter. 

That in the fcveral places of the city 
Y ou cry again ft the noble fenate ? Shak. Cortoianus. 

If drafting, miftreftin'g, and compliment. 

Take up thy day, the fun himfclf will cry 
Againft thee. Herbert. 

L)fimachos having obtained the favour of feeing 
his fhips and machines, furprifed at the contriv¬ 
ance, cried out, that they were built with more 
than human art. Arbuthrtot on Coins• 

6. To ntter lamentations. 

We came crying hither s 

Thou kaew’ft, the firft time that we fmell the air. 
We viawk and cry* Shakefpeares King Lear . 

Behold, my fervants (ball fing for joy of heart; 
but ye ihali cry for forrow of heart, and lb all howl 
|jbr vexation of fpirit. lfaiah, lxv. 14. 

When any evil has been upon philofophers, they 
groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
men. _ TiHoifon. 

7. To fquall, as an infant. 

Should feme god tell me, that I fhould he boro. 
And cry again, hi* offer I fhould fcorn. Denham. 

Thus, m a ft arty night, fond children cry 
For the rich fpangles that adorn the Iky. Waller. 
He ftrugglcs fir ft for breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplpfs in his mother’s lap is laid. 

Dryden's Fables. 

The child certainly knows, that the worm-feed 
or muftard-feed it refufes, is not the apple or 
fugar it cries for. Locks. 

8. To weep ; to ihed tears. 

Her who ft ill weeps with fpungy eyes, 

And her who ia dry cork, and never cries . Donne. 

9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 
animal. 

He giveth to the beaft his food, and to thc 
- young ravens which cry. Fjaltn cxlvii. 9. 

# The beafts of the field cry alfo unto thee. 

Joel, Lac. 

* 10. To yelp, as a hound on a fceat. 

He cried upon it at the metreft lofs ; 

Trull me, i t<tke hi m for the better dog. Shakejp. 

To Cur. <v. a. To proclaim publickiy 
fomething loll or found, in order to its 
recovery or reftitution. 

She leeks, ihe fighs, hut no where fpies Mm : 
Love is I01L and thus Ihe cries him* Crapwo. 
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To Car Avwn. *v. a. 

1. To bl-une; to depreciate; to decry. 

Bavius cries down an admirabk treat ife °fph l - 
lofophy, and fay* there ’* atheifm in it. Want. 

Men of dilfolute live* 07 down religion, became 
they would not be under the reftraiat*of it* 7 ulctj. 

2. To prohibit. 

By ail mean* cry dram that unworthy courCe ot 

late times, that they fhould pay money* 

Bacon to rimers. 

x. To overbear. 

I’ll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakejp. H.v 1 U • 

To Cry out • •v . n. 

1. To exclaim; to (cream ; to clamour. 

They make the opprefted to cry » they Cr y°** 
by reafon of the arm of the mighty. # ?«’- 

With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and 

the two elders cried out againft her* Suj. xxiv. 

2* To complain loudly. 

I We are ready to cry out of »n unequal manage¬ 
ment, and to blame the Divine admmiftration. 

Ailerbury. 

3. To blame; to ccnfure: with of \ againft , 

upon. . 

Are thefe things then neccffities t 

Then let us meet them like neceffities ; 

And that fame word even now cries out on us* Sbak. 

Giddy ccnfurc 

Will then cry out of Marcius i oh, if he 
Had borne the bufinefc. Sbahjptarc s Cer tolar us. 

Behold, 1 cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. 

Job, xix. 7. 

Cry out upon the ftars for doing 

Ill offices, to crofs their wooing. Hudibras . 

Epiphanius cries out upon if, as rank idolatry, 

and dcftru&ive to their fouls who did it. 

Stillmgjteet. 

Tumult, fedition, and rebellion, are things that 

' the followers of that hypothefis ay out agoxnji. 

Locke* 

I find every fed, as far as reafon will help them, 
make ufc of it gladly; and where it fails them, 
they cry out* it it matter of faith, and above rca- 

fon. Locke ' 

4. To declare loud. 

c. To be in labour. 

What! IS the crying out F —— 

.So faid her woman j and that her fufTrance 

made 

Each pang a death. Shakefpcare's Henry VIII. 

To Ckv Up. *v. a. 

i. To applaud ; to exalt; to praife. 

lnftcad of crying up all things which are drought 
from beyond fca, let us advance the native commo¬ 
dities of our own kingdom. Bacon to Villiers. 
The philofopher defenredly fufpeaed himfclf of 

vanity, when cried up by the multitude. 

Clanvillt s Scepfs. 

The aftrologer, if his predidions come to pafs, 
is cried up to die ftars from whence he pretends to 
draw them. South. 

They flight the ftrongeft argument* that can be 
brought for religion, and cry up very weak one* 

again l it. 7 ^ 

He may, out of inter*ft, as well as conviction, 

cry up that for facred, which, if once trampled on 
and profaned, he himfelf cannot be fafe, nor fe- 

cure. , Uike ' 

Poets, like monarchs on an eaftern throne. 

Confin’d by nothing but their will alone. 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 

And, as they pic ale, give infamy or fame. Wafjb. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry 

up our coaftant fuccefs at a moll prodigious rate. 

* Swift* 

. To raife the price by proclamation. 

All the cfteCl that I conceive was made by crying 
up the pieces of eight, was to bring in much more 
of that fpecies, inltcad of others current here. 

r 7ctriple- 


Cry. n.f [m, French.] 

1. Lamentation ; (brick; fereara. 

And all the firlVborn in the land of Egypt fljall 
die, and tliere Hull be a great cry throughout aU 
the land. # Exodus. 

2. Weeping ; mourning. 

3. Clamour; outcry. 

Amazement feiaes all § the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom'd to die. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Thefe narrow and felfiih views have fo great an 
influence in this cry, that there are fcveral of my 
fellow freeholders who fancy the church in danger 
upon the riling of bank-ftock. Addifon . 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or 
any other paffion. 

i«: * pifli countries fome impoftor cries out, a 
iracie f a miracle! to confirm the deluded vul- 
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miracie . -.. 

gar in their errours; and fo the cry goes round, 
without examining into the cheat. Swijt. 

3. Proclamation. 

6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to 
be fold in the ftreet: as, the cric* of 

London. 

Acclamation; popular favour. 

The cry vent once for ihce. 

And ft ill it might, and yet it may again. Shalefp. 

8. Voicei utterance ; manner of vocal ex- 

•• 

preflion. 

S mnds alfo, befides the diftinA cries of birds 
and beafts, *re modified by diverfity of notfv of 
different length, put together, which make that 
complex idea called tune. Lecke * 

9. Importunate call. 

Pray not then for this people, neither lift up 
Cry nor prayer for them. Jcr, vii. 15. 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He fcorns the dog, rrfolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 

Hq ftrait re fume a his wonted care. Waller. 

11. Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There ftull be the noife of a cry from the fiihgate, 
and an howling from the fecond, and a great craft¬ 
ing from the hills. Zepb. i. to. 

12. A pack of dogs. 

About her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d, lit then. 

\ ou common cry of curs, whole breath I hate 
As reek o’ tb’ rotten fens ; whole loves 1 prize 
As the dead carcafes of unburied men. 

That do corrupt my air. Shakefpcare's Coridanus • 

Crv'al. n. f. The heron. Amfwortb . 
Cry'er. See Crier. 

Cry'er. n.f. A kind of hawk, called the 
falcon gentle, an enemy to pigeons, and 
very (wift. Atnfwonb. 

CRYTTICAL. ) adj* [*^'*V] Hidden ; 
CRYTTICK. 3 iecret; occult; pri¬ 
vate ; unknown ; not divulged. 

The ftudentt of nature, confcious of her more 
Cryptick ways of working, refolve many ftrange 
eftefts Into the near efficiency of fecond caufes. 

Glattville's Apd. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or 
delight, do not confine themfelve* to any natural 
order, hut in a cryptic at or hidden method adapt 
every thing to their ends. Watts. 

Cryptically, adv. [from cryptical.] 
Occultly ; fecretly: perhaps, in the fol¬ 
lowing example, the author might have 
written critically. 

We take the word acid in a familiar fenfe, 
without cryptically diftinguilhing it from thofe 
f3port that arc a-kio to it. Boyle. 

Crypto'grarhy. n. f. [n^Cwlot and 

1, The ad of writing fccret characters. 

2. Secret charadcrs ; cyphers. 

Cryfto- 
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Crypto'logy. n.f. and Xoy^.] 

Enigmatical language. 

CRY'S FAL. rtm t/raAA^.] 

1. Cry ft ah are bird, pellucid, and natu¬ 
rally colourlefs bodies, of regularly an¬ 
gular figures, compofed of fimple, not 
filamentous plates, not flexile or elaf- 
tick, giving fire with Heel, not fer¬ 
menting with acid menftrua, and cal¬ 
cining in a flrong fire. There are many 
various fpecies of it produced in different 
parts of the globe. Hill on FcJJils. 

Jjland cryfitd is a genu! nc fpar, of an extremely 
pure, dear, and fine texture, feldam either tlc- 
zniflied with flaws or fpots, or ftaintd with any 
other colour. A remarkable property of this body, 
which has much employed the writers on op ticks, 
is its double refraction; fo that if it be laid over 
a black'line, drawn, on paper, two lines appear in 
the place of one. Hill. 

Water, as it teems, tumeth Into cryftal \ as is 
feen in divers cavc3, where the cryftal hangs in ftil- 
licidus. Bacon . 

If cryjlal be a ftone, it is not immediately con¬ 
creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a mi¬ 
neral fpirit. Brown. 

Cryjlal is certainly known and diftinguilhed by 
the degree of its diaphaneity and of its refraction, 
as alfoof its hatdncfs, which are ever the fame. 

Wiwdward. 

z. Cryftal is alfo ufed for a factitious body 
caff in the glafs-houfes, called alfo cry - 
ftal glafs, which is carried to a degree 
of perfection beyond the common glafs; 
though it comes far (hort of the white- 
nefs and vivacity of the natural try ftal . 

Chambers. 

3. Cry ft ah [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or 
other matters fhot or congealed in man¬ 
ner of cryftal . Chambers, 

If the menftruum be 'overcharged, within a 
fliort time the rrcvils will (boot into certain try flak , 

Bacon • 

Crystal. adj. 

1. Coufifting of cryffal. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 

Thy cryjlal window ope, look out. Sbakrjp. Cyrrb. 

2. Bright; clear; tranfparear; lucid ; 
pellucid. 

In groves we five, and fie on mofiy beds. 

By cryftal firearm that murmur through the meads. 

Vryden 

Cr y'st Alline. aefj. [cryftallinus, Latin.] 

1. Confifting of crytlal. 

Moubt eagle to my palace cryflallbrr, 

Sbakeffxart s Cymbeline . 

W< provided ourfelvet with fome fmall receiv¬ 
ers, “blown of cryftaltwe glafs. Boyle. 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid ; tratsfparent. 

The clarifying of water is an experiment tend¬ 
ing to the health ; befides the pleafurc of the eye, 
when- water m cryflaBine. It is effected by carting 
in and placing pebbles at the head of tfie current, 
that the water may ff rain through them. 

Bacon t Natural Hijlory . 

He on the wings of eherub rode fublime 
On the cryjlal lint fky, in faphir thron'd 
Illnftrtous hr and wide* Milton. 

Crystalline Humour . n.f The fecond 
humour of the eye, that lies immediate¬ 
ly next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer to the fore 
part than the back part of the globe. 
It is the lead of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them. Its figure, 
which is convex on both fides, refem- 
bles two unequal fegments of fpheres, 
of which the mod convex is on its back- 
Vol. L 
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fide, which makes a fmall cavity in the 
glafiy humour in which it lies. It is 
covered with a fine coat, called aranea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and 
efpeciaHy the ayftalltnt humour, which is of a len¬ 
ticular figure, convex on both fides. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Crystalliea'tion- n.f. [from cryftal- 
lize . ] 

i. Congelatiou into cryftals. 

Such a combination of falne particles as refem- 
bles the form of a cryffal, variouCy modified, ac¬ 
cording to the nature and texture of the falts. The 
method is by dilTolving any faline body in water, 
and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film appear at 
the top. and then let it ffand to fboot; and this it 
does by that attractive force which is in all bodies, 
and particularly in fait, by rcafon of its folidity : 
whereby, when the mcnftruunvor fluid, in which 
fuch particles flow, is fated enough or evaporated, 
fo that the faiine particles are within each other's 
attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they 
run into cryftals. And this is peculiar to thofe, 
that, let them be ever fo much divided and reduced 
into minute particles, yet when they are formed 
into cryftals, they each of them reafliime their 
proper ftupcs ; fo that one might as cafily divert 
them of their faltnefs, as of their figure- This 
being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the cryftals, we may underlland what 
the texture of the particles ought to be, which can 
form tbofis cryftals ; and, os the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be de¬ 
termined the figure of the cryftals. Quincy, 

z. The mafs formed by congelation or 
concretion. 

All natural mrtnllick and mineral cryftallixations 
were cftc&ed by the water, which firft brought the 
particles, whereof each confifts, out from amorigft 

s the matter of the ft rat a. Woodward's Nat. lift. 

To Crystallize. *v. a. [from cryftal.] 
To caufe to congeal or concrete in cryf¬ 
tals. 

If you diffolve copper in aqua forth} or fpiritof 
nitre, you may, by cryftallixmg (lie folution, ob¬ 
tain a goodly blue. Boyle. 

To Crystallize. 1/. n . To coagulate, 
congeal, concrete, or (hoot into cryffals. 

Recent urine wifi cryjlaliixe by infpiflation, and 
afford a fait neither acid nor alkaline. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

CUB. n. f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The young of a bcaft ; generally of a 
bear or fox. 

1 would outftare the fterneft eye* that look. 
Pluck the young fuckling cubs from die fhe-bear. 

Siakdjeare. 

This night, wherein the -drawn bear would 
couch. 

The li«>n, and the belly-pinched wolf. 

Keep their fur dry. SbakcJJearc's fCiug Hear. 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cubs, there 
power executed with oprrefiion. VEftrange. 

2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any 
viviparous fifh. 

Two mighty whales, which fweUing feas had 
toft, 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy 
or girl. ( 

O thou difiembling cub l what w r ik thou be, 
When time hath fow’d a grizzle on thy cafe ? 

Or will not elfe thy craft To quickly grow, 

That thine own trip ihall be thine overthrow l 

Sbakejpeart. 

O moft comical fight! a country fquire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came 
to Mr. Snipwel’s Jhop lift night j but, fuch two 
UnLicked cubs / Congreve. 
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To Cub. a. [from the norc.] To 
bring forth; ufed of beafis, or of a 
woman in contempt. 

Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattrefs la'I, 

On a brown george with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that dinks of thcBorrachi , fop 
From a foul jack, or greafy maple cup. 

Dry den s Fei-fius. 

Cuba'tion. n. f. [cubatio, Latin.] The 
aft of lying down. Di& m 

Cu*b AToa y• adj. [from cubo, Lat.] Re¬ 
cumbent. Dtff. 

Cv'bature. n.f. [from cube.] The find¬ 
ing exaftly the folid content of any pro- 
pofed body. Hatris. 

CUBE. n.f. [from xuCe*, a die.] 

1. [In geometry ] A yegular folid body, 

confifting of fix fquare and equal faces 
or fides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. Chambers. 

2. [Inarithmetick.] SeeCuBicx Number . 

All the mailer planets move about the fun at 
fevera! diftances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities. This common law being 
obferved in. all of them, that the fquares of the 
times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. Crew's Cojthologia • 

Cube Root. ?#•/• The origin of a 

Cubick Root. 3 cubick number; or a 
number, by whofe multiplication into 
itfelf, and again into the produft, any 
giveu number is formed; thus two is 
the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 

Cu'beb. n.f. A fmall dried fruit relem- 
bling pepper, but fomewhat longer, of a 

brown colour on the furface. It 
ias an aromatick fmell, and is acrid to 
the taffe. Cubebs are brought from 
Java. HiU. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs , cinnamon, and nutmegs, 
are ufually put into crude poor wines, to give them 
more oily fpiri ts. F/cycr on tbc Humours. 

Co BICAL. 7 /• r/v_/ ■» 

, > ad/. I from cube. I 

Cubick. 3 j l j 

1. Having the form or properties of a 
cube. 

A clofe veflel, containing ten cubical feet of air, 
will not fuffer a wax ccndte of an ounce to bum 
in it above an hour before it be fuffo cared. 

Wilkins's Math. M*gf 
It is above a hundred to one, again ft aoy parti¬ 
cular throw, that yon do not caft any given (e* of 
faces with four cubical dice ; becaufe there are fo 
many fevcral combinations of the fix faces of four 
dice. Bentley's Sirinzm. 

z. It is applied to numbers. 

The number of lour, multiplied into irielf, fro- 
duceth the fquaie number of fixteen j find that 
agiio multiplied by four, produccth the cubick 
number of fixry -four. If we fbould fuppof^ a 
multtfudc actually infinite, the e muft be infinite 
roots, and fquaif and cubick numbers ; yet, of nc- 
ceflity, the ro>t is'but the fourtli part of t!ie 
fquire, and the fixtccnth part of the cubick num¬ 
ber. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The number of ten hath been as h ghiy extol¬ 
led, as containing even, odd, long and plain,qua¬ 
drate and cubical numbers. Broivn's Vulgar Err • 

Cu'bic aln ess. n. f. [from cubical .J The 
Bate or quality of being cubical. 

Cubi'culary. adj. [ cnbicuhim , Latin.] 
Fitted for the pofture of lying down. 

Cuftom, by degrees, changed their evbkukty 
beds into difeubitory, and introduced a faftiion to 
go from the baths unto thefe. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Cu'biform. adj. [from cube and form.] 
Of the fliape of a cube. 
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Ct/BIT. n. f* [from cubitus, Latin.] A 
jneafurc in ufc among the ancients; 
which, was originally the diflancc from 
the cibow, bending inwards, to the 
extremity of the middle finger. This 
meafirre is the fourth part of a well* 
proportioned man's flaturc. Some fix 
the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, Paris meafare ; and others at 
eighteen. Calmet . 

From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long 
finger, is halt a yard, and a quarter of the fiaturej 
and makes'a-ra&r, the firft mealure we read of. the 
ark of Noah being framed and mcafured by cubits. 

Hold.r on Time. 

Mrafor'd by cuBit, length, and breadth, and 
height* A flit on. 

The |e*a ufed two forts of cubits ; the facred, 
and the profane or common one. 

Arbutbnot on Mm fur a. 

When on the goddels firft 1 caft my £ghr ( 
Scarce fcera'd her fiature of a culit height. Pope. 

Cu'bital. adj. £< cubitalis, Latin.] Con¬ 
taining only the length of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being fo high, 
that unto men below they appeared in a cubital 
fiature. Breton s Vulgar Errours. 

Cu'cicijfGSTOOL n.f An engine invent¬ 
ed for the punifhment of fcolds and un¬ 
quiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Cm//. 

Thefe mounted on a chair-conile. 

Which moderns call a cucking-fiool , 

March proudly to the river's fide. Hudibras. 

CU'CKOLD. n.f. [cocu, Fr. from ccuJtoo .] 
One that is married to an adulterefs; 
one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world; why, who would 
not make her hu/band a cuckold, to make him a 
monarch ? I Ihould venture purgatory for’t. 

Sbakefpeare s Ctbelk . 

There hare been. 

Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this prefen t. 
Now while I fpcak this, holds his wife by th'arm, 
That little thinks fhe has been fiuic’d in 'a ab fence. 

Sbakefpeare. 

For though the law makes null th’ adulterer's 
deed 

Of landa to'her, the cuckold may fucceed. 

Dry den's Juvenal. 

Erer fince the reign of king Charles II. the 
alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are Com¬ 
mitted behind the ftenes. Swift. 

To Cu'ckold. <V. a. , 

1. To corrupt % man’s wife; to bring upon 
a man the reproach of having an adul¬ 
terous wife; to rob a man of his wife’s 
fidelity* 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do'll thyfelf a 
plcafure, and me a fport. Sbakefpearc's Othello . 

2. To wrong a huiband by nnchaflity. 

But fuller not thy wife abroad to roam. 

Nor ftrut in fireets with amaxonian pace ; 

For that *1 to cuckold thee before thy face. 

Drydens Juvenal* 

Cu'ckoldly. adj* [from cuckold .J Hav¬ 
ing the qualities of a cuckold ; poor; 
mean; cowardly; fneaking. 

Poor cuikoldly knave, I know him not: yet I 
wrong him to calf him poor ; they fay the jealoua 
knave hath roafies of money. 

Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windjbr* 

Cu'cKOLHMAKK &• n. f. [ cuckold and 

make.'] One that makes a practice of 
corrupting wives. 

li 1 fpared anv that had a bead to hit* either 
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young or old, he or five, cuckold, or evckoldntakcr, 
let me never hope to fee a chi*# 4 *gain. 

Sbakefpearc's Henry VIII. 

One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, con¬ 
trived to fteal her away. Dry den's Spanifb Friar* 

Cu'ckoldom. n.f* [from cuckold* J 

I. The aft of adultery. 

She if thinking on nothing but her colonel, and 
corfpiiing ntchldom agtinft me. Dtyd• SpaniJbFr. 

z. The Hate of a cuckold. 

It is a true faying, that tl\c Iaft man of the 
parifh that knows of hit cuckcldtm , is himfelf. 

Arbutbuet's John Bull* 

CU'CKOO. K. f. \cuculus, Lat. cnvcc<w, 
Wellh ; cocu, French ; cekkock, Dutch.] 

I. A bird which appears in the fpring, 
and is faid to fuck fhe eggs of other 
birds, and lay her own to be hatched in 
their place: from which practice, it was 
ufual to alarm a huiband, at the ap¬ 
proach of an adulterer, by calling cuc¬ 
koo; which, by miflakc, was in time 
applied to the huiband. This bird is 
remarkable for the uniformity of his 
note, from which his name in moll 
tongnes feems to have been formed. 

Finding Mopla, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 

The merry cuckoo , meflenger of fpring, 

HU trumpet thrill hath thrice already founded. 

Sj infer* 

The plain long cuckoo gray, 

Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 

And dart* not anfwcr, nay. Sbakefpeare. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 
by night. 

Take heed ere furftmer comes, or cuckoo birds af¬ 
fright. Sbakefpeare . 

I deduce. 

From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings. 

The fymphony of fpring ; and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the pillion of die grove* 

*Tbomfon. 

z* It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafeal art thou, then, to ptaife him 

fo for running! . A-horfcback, ye cuckoo 

but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. 

Sbakefpearc's Henry IV, 

Cu'CitOO-BUD. 7 ft* f. [cardaminus, 

Cu'ckoo-flower. J Lat.] The name 
of *a flower. 

When dames pied, and vio'ets blue. 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, , 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Sbakefpeare* 

Nettles, cuckoo-flowers , 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Sbak. King Lear . 

Cu'ckoo-spittle. n.f. [cuckoo and /pit- 
■ //*.] 

Cuckoo-fpittU, or woodfeare, is that fpumoua dew 
Or exudation, or both, found upon plants, efpe- 
cially about the joints of lavendar and rofemary } 
obfcrvable with us about the latter end of May. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours* 

Cv'c ullate. 7 adj. \cucullatus, hooded, 

Cu'cullated. J Latin.] 

1 . Hooded; Covered as with a hood or 
cowl. 

z. Having the refemblance or lhape of a 
hood. 

They are differently cueullated, and capuched 
upon the head and back. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Cu'cumber. n.f [ cucumis, Latin.] The 
name of a plant, and aifo of the fruit of 
that plant. 

It hath a flower con filling of one lingle leaf, bell 
lhaped, and expanded toward the top, and cut into 
many fcgmenls; of which fome are male, or bar¬ 
ren, having no embryo, but only a large fijrle in 
the puddle, ebargod with the farina ; others are 
j: fruitful, being fattened to an cmb*yo, 
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which !s afterwards changed into a fljfliy fruit, for 
the mod part oblong and turbinated, which it 
divided into three or foar cells, indoftrfg many ob¬ 
long feeds- The fpecies are, r. The common cu¬ 
cumber. ». The while cucumber* j. Thelon* 
Turky cucumber. ~ Miller* 

How r«. umbers along the furface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. 

Dry dot's Virgil* 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS. adj* [from ca**r- 
bita, Latin, a gourd.] 

Cucurbitaceous plants are thole which refemble 
a gourd ; fuch as the pumpion and melon. 

Chambers* 

Cu'curbite. k* f [cucurbita, Latin.] 
A chymical veflel, commonly called 
body, made of earth or glafs in the fhape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucur¬ 
bitc* Quincy. 

I have, for cuiTolity’s fake, difiilled quicldilver 
in a cucurbite, fitted with 1 capper us glafs head. 

Boyle on Colours* 

Let common yellow fulphor be put into a cu¬ 
curbite glafs, «pon which pour the firongeft aqua 
forth • Mortimer* 

CUD. n*f* [cub, Saxon.] That food which 
is xepofited in the firft ftomach in order 
to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my mailer's cattle came 
hither to chew their cud in this frefit place, I might 
fee the young bullteftify his love. Sidney* 

You range the pathiefs wood. 

While on a ftow'ry bank he chews die cud* Dryd * 

Cu'ddin, 7 n.f. [without etymology.] A 

Cu'ddy. j clown; a ftupid rullick; a 
low dolt: a low bad word. 

The Havering cudden, propp'd upon his ftaff. 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dry den * 

To Cu'ddle. w. n. [a low word, I be¬ 
lieve, withont etymology.] To lie dole ; 
to fquat. 

Have you mark'd a partridge quake. 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon nigh? 

She cuddles low behind the brake; 

Nor would Ihe ftay, nor dares fhe fly. Prior* 

CU'DGEL. w. f* [ hudfe, Dutch.] 

1. A (tick to ftrike with, lighter than a 
club, Ihorter than a pole. 

Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; yet 
the wood, dried, is extreme tough ; and was ufed 
by the captains of armies, amongfi the Romans, for 
their cudgels* Bacon* 

Do not provoke the rage of ilones 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones: 

Tremble and van).*.. Hudtbrau 

The afa was quickly given to underfland, with a 
good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfel¬ 
low and the Other. L'Ef range* 

His furly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on hia tougher back. 

Dry den's Juvenal • 
This, if well rcfle£led on, would make people 
more wary in the ufe of the sod and the cudgel. 

Locke. 

The wife Cornelius waa convinced, that thefe, 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or laying. 

Arbuthnot and Pope* 

2. To crofi the Cuooels, is to forbear the 
contcft, from the prattice of cudgel- 
players to lay otic over the other. 

It it much better to give way, than it would 
be to contend at firft, and then either to croft the 
cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion. L Efir* 

To Cu'dgel. *v* a. [from the noun.] 
i. To beat with a flick. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a 
foul-mouthed man as he is; and faid he would. 
t rd*rl you. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

The afs courting his matter, ju ft a j the fpanid 

had done, inftead of being tlrokcd and made much 

of* 
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•of* »* only rated off and cudgelled for all hla court¬ 
ship. ' 

Three duds he fought* thrice ventur'd lu$ life; 
Went home* and was cudgdl'd again by his wife. 

Swift. 

2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your 
dull als will not mend his pace with beating. 

Sbakefptare r Hamlet. 

A good woman happened to pafs by* as a com¬ 
pany of young fellows were cudgjltng a walnut-tree, 
and afked them what they did that for. L'Eftran. 

Cudgel-proof, adj* Able to refill a 
Hick. 

His doublet was of fhirdy buff* 

And though not fword, yet cudgel-proof. Hud;Bras. 

Cu'dlb. n.f A fmall fca-fifh. 

Of round tifh there are britt, fprat, cmdles, eels. 

Carciv . 

Cudweed, n.f. [fro meud and nueed .] A 
plant. Miller. 

Cue. n.f. [queue, a tail, French.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing ; as, the 
long carl of a wig. 

2. The lad word of a fpeech, which the 
player, who is to anfwer, catches, and 
regards as intubation to begin. 

Py ramus, you begin i when your have fpoken 
your fpeech, enter into th£t Wake j and fo every 
one according to h's cyr. 

Sbekcfptare's- Midsummer Night's Dream. 

3. A hint; an intimation; a fliort direc¬ 
tion. 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he fhould weep for her f What would Ift do. 
Had he the motive and the cue for pillion 
That 1 have ? He would drown the ftage with tears. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Let him know how many fenrant? there are, of 
both fexes, who expeft vails j and give them their 
cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the houfe. 

Swift. 

4. The part which any man is to play in 
bis turn. 

Hold your hands. 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft: 

Were it my cue to fight, I Humid have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen¬ 
tleman t nothing appears in his cue to move pity, 
or any way make the audience of his party. 

Rymer's Tragedies of the laf Age. 

5. Humoar; temper of mind: a low word. 

CUERPO. n. f [Spanifh.] To be in 

cutrpo, is to be without the upper coat 
orcloke, fo as to difeover the true ihape 
of the cutrpo or body. 

Expos'd in cutrpo to their rage. 

Without my arms and equipage. 

CUFF, n f [suijfa, a battle; 
fight, Ital.] 

1. A blow with the fill; a box ; a ftrokc. 

The prieft let fall the book. 

And a* he ftoop’d again to take it up* 

The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him fuch a cuff. 
That down fell prieft and book, and book and 
prieft. Sbakefptare. 

Thefe wa* no money bid for argument, unleft 
the poet and the player went to cuffs in the ques¬ 
tion. Shakefpeare. 

He gave her a cuff on the car, and the would 
prick him with her knitting-needle. 

ArbutbncC% John Bull. 

Their own fedb, which now lie dormant, would 
be Coon at cuffs rgain juitb each other about power 
and preferment. Swift. 

2. It is nfed of birds that fight with their 
talons. 

To CuFr. *u. n. [from the noun.] To 
fight j to fcattic. 


1. 


Hudilras . 

stuff are, to 
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Clapping farces a fled by the court. 

While the peers tuff to make the rabble fport. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

To Cuff. nt. a. 

To /hike with the fid. 

9 

1*11 after him again, and beat him* ■ - 

Do, cuff him foundly j but never draw thy 
fword. . Sbakefptare. 

Were not you, my friend, abufed, and cuffed, and 
kicked ? Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

2. To ftrike with the talons. 

Thofe lary owls, who, perch’d near fortune's top. 
Sit only watchful with their heavy' w 1114s 
To cuff down new-fledg'd virtues, that would rife 
To nobler heights, and make the gruve harmoni¬ 
ous. Otway. 

The daftard crow, that to the wood nude wing. 
With her loud kaws her craven kind docs bring. 
Who, fate in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 

They with their quills did all the hurt they cdu'd. 
And cuff'd the tender chickens from their food. 

Dry'den. 

To ftrike with the wings. This feems 
improper. 

Hov'ring abopt the coaft, they make their moan. 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 

* Dry den's AZnctd. 

Cuff, n.f [coeffe, French.] Part of the 
fleeve. 

He railed at fops ; and, inftead of the common 
faftuon, he woull vifit his miftrefs in a morning 
gown, t^and, ihort cmffs 9 .znd a peaked beard. 

♦ Arhutbnot. 

Cu inage. n.f The making up of twine 
into filch forms, as it is commonly fram¬ 
ed into for carriage to other places. 

Cowell. 

CUTRASS. n.f. [emraffe, Fr. from cuir , 
leather; coraccio , Ital.] A breaftplate. 

The lance purfued the voice without delay. 

And pierc’d his teirafs , with fuch fury fem, 

And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. Dry den. 

Cuirassier, n.f [from cuirafs. ] A man 
at armsa foldier in armoar. 

The field, all iron, call a gleaming brown. 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffieys , all in ftcel, for Handing fight. 

hTdton. 

The piflure of St. George, wherein he is de- 
feribed like 1 cnirajfier, or horlctnan completely 
armed, is rather a lymboKcal image than any pro. 
per figure. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Cuish. n.f [ cuiffe, French.] The armour 
that covers the thighs. 

1 faw young Harry, with his beaver on. 

Hit cuijbts cm has thighs, gallantly qrm'd. 

Rife from the ground like a feather'd Mercury. 


Shakefpeare's Henry IV, 
The crofiet fome, and fome the cuijhts mould. 
With filver plated, and with duftile gold. 

Dry den s JEntid. 
But what had our anthor to wound A£ncas with 
at (o critical a time ? And how came the cuifbes 
to be worfe tempered than the reft of his armour ? 

Dryden. 

Cu'ldees. n.f [ colidei, Lat.] Monks 
in Scotland. 

Cu'leragb. n. f The fame plant with 
ArsR-SM art. Ainfwprth. 

Cu'linary. adj* [eulitra, Latin.] Re¬ 
lating to the kitchen; relating to the 
art of cookery. 

Great weight may candenie thole vapours and 
exhalations, at foou as they (hall at any time begin 
to afeend from the fun, and make them prefencly 
fall back again into him, and by that attion in- 
cieafc his heat; much after the manner thar, in 
pur* earth, the air increases the heat ot a culinary 
fiie. New*on. 

To thofe who, by reafon of their northern 
expedition, will be ftUI forced to be at the expence 
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of culinary fires, it will reduce the price of tVk 
manufacture. Arbuihr.it 

To CULL. nt. a. [cueillir , French.] To 
fele£t from others; topieje out of many. 

The beft of every thing they had being culled out 
for themfelves, if there were in their docks any 
poor difeafed thing not worth thp keeping, t^ey 
thought it good enough for the a}tar of God. 

Hooker. 

Our engines fiiall be bent 
Agajnft the brows of this refilting town : 

Call tor our chiefcft men of difeipjine, 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. Sbak. K. John* 
Like the bee, culling from cv’ry iiow’r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mourhs with 
honey. Sbakefptare» 

I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Cdilhrg of fimples. Shakefpeare's Romeo end Juliet* 
Then in a moment fortune (hall cull forth. 

Out of one fide, her happy minion. Sbak. K. John. 

The choiceftof the Eritifb, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled , as it were, this 
grand chaitejr was extracted. 

Howel's Parley of Beefs* 
When falfe flow’rs of rhetorick thou would ft 
cull, wd 

Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryden* 

From his herd he culls. 

For daughter, four the faireft of his bulls. 

Dry dirt's Virgil* 

When the current pieces of the time denomi¬ 
nation a xp o f different weights, then the traders 
in money cull out the heavier, and melt them down 
with profit. Locke* 

With humble duty, and officious hafte. 

I’ll cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft. Pcisr* 
The various off’rings of the world appears 
From each file nicely cults with curious toil, 

And decks the goddefs with the glitc* ring fpciL 

P r pe. 

Cu'ller. n. f [from rfc//.] One who 
picks or choofes. t 

CU'LLION. n.f. [ cogliottt, a fool, Ital. or 
perhaps from fcullion . It feems to inf- 
port meannefs rather than folly.] A 
fcoundrel; a mean wretch. 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of fuch a culiien . 

Sbakcjptare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you eullions* 

. Shakejpoat'i. 

Cu^llionly. adj. [from cull ion.] Hav¬ 
ing the qualities of a cullion ; mean ; 
bafe. 

I’ll make a fop 0* th* moonfhine of you 1 you 
whorefon, cullhttly , barber-monger, draw. 

Shaiefpeare's King Lear* 

Cu'ilumbine. n.f. [more properly fpelt 
Columbine.] The flowers of this 
plant are beautifully variegated "with 
blue, purple, red, and white. Miller* 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawbrny bed j 
Her neck, like to a bunch of tuUuvtbintt* Spenfer* 

CU LLY, n.f [cogfione, Ital. a fool.] A 
man deceived or impofed* upon ; as by 
{harpers, or a {trumpet. 

Why Ihould you, whole mother-whs L 

Are furniih'd with all perquifites, 

B’ allow’d to put all tricks upon “ • 

Qut culh frx, and wc ufe none ? liediBras* 

Yet the rich cullies may thrir hoafting fpare :) 
They purchafe but fonhilUcatcd ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in nriglity dudgeon, breaufe 1 w »n't 
let him make me over by deed as hi* lawful' cutty. 

Arhuthr.ot* 

To CuTly. *v . a. [from the noun.] To 
bcfeol; to cheat; to trick; to deceive; 
to impofe upon. 

Culm if erovs* adj. [enhnns and ftro, 
Latin.] .1 
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Cabniferous plant* are fuch at hate a fmooth 
jointed Italic, and ufually hollow ; and at each 
joint the Italic ii wrapped about with (ingle, nar¬ 
row, long, (harp j ointed leave*, and their feed* are 
contained in chaffy hulks. Quincy* 

There are alfo feveral forts of graffes, both of 
the Cyprus aod culm fen nr* kind* ) feme with 
broader, others with narrower teases. 

fVm&werd on Ftffds. 
The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom 
it taken from the farinaceous or mealy fee da of 
fotne eu/miferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arbutbnot. 

To CULMINATE. v. n. [culmen, Lat.] 
To be vertical; to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands s 
For fight no obftacle found here, or (hade. 

But all funfhinc \ aa when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton s Paradifi Left . 

Culmination. n. f [from culminate .] 
The transit of a planet through the me¬ 
ridian. 

Culpability. n ./. [from culpable.] 

B 1 amt able nefs. 

CU'LPABLE. adj. [culpabilis, Latin.] 

1. Criminal. 

Proceed no (baiter 'gainft our unde Glo’fter, 
Than from true evidence of good efttem 
Fie be approv'd In pra&icc culpable* Sbak. Ben. VI. 

a. Guilty: with of. 

Thefe being p.-rhaps culpable of this crime, or 
favourers of their frienda. Spenjer's State of Irel. 

3. Blameable; blameworthy. 

The wifdom of God fetteth before ui in Scripture 
fo many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one 
of them without Somewhat noted wherein they 
were culpable ; to the end that to Kim alone it 
might always be acknowledged. Thou only art holy , 
Thou only art jufi . Hooker. 

All loch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable ; forafmuch as it was in every man's power 
to have prevented St- South, 

Cu'lpableness. n. f [from culpable.] 
Blame; guilt. 

CuTpabl y. adv. [from culpable ] Blame- 
ably; criminally. 

If vre p: 1 form this duty pitifully and culpably , it 
Jls not to be cxpe&ed ve ffiould communicate hclily. 

Taylcr. 

Cu'lprit. n.f [About this word there 
is great difpute. It is qfed by the judge 
at criminal trials, whe, when the pri- 
foner declares bimfelf not guilty, and 
puts himfclf upon his trial, anfwers. 
Culprit , God fend thee a good deliverance. 
It is likely that it is a corruption of 
f$tfil fare it, may it fo appear ; the wifh 
of the judge being that the priloner 
may be found innocent.] A man ar¬ 
raigned before his judge. 

*1 he knight appear'd, and hlence they proclaim 
Then fir ft the c»/y rif arfwer’d to his name; 

And, after forms of l«w, was laft requir'd 
To name rhe%*wg tb it woman mote defir'd. Bryd. 

An author it m the condition of a culprit ; the 
pub'.ick ait hia judges: by allowing too much, and 
condckending tco fa-, he may injure hia own c aufe; 
and, by pfeadirg and afferting too boldly, he may 
dimple fc the crurt. Prior'* Preface to Solomon. 

Cu'lter. n.f. [cul/er, Latin.] The iron 
of the plough perpendicular to the fhare. 
It is commonly written coulter . 

Heir fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Dn'h root upon; while that the cutter rufta 
That fbould deracinate fuch favagery. 

Sbslifprart's Henry V. 

To CULTIVATE. <u. a. [cutover, Fr.] 

1. To forward or improve the product of 
the earth by manual induflry. 


Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cultivated , be moft flouri(ting in produc¬ 
tion ; and, as the foil is good, and no coft nor care 
wanting to improve it, we mud entertain bopea of 
the richeft harvrft. Felton on the ClaJJickt. 

z. To improve 5 to meliorate. 

Were we but lefi indulgent to our faults, 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts. 

Our mufe would fiourifh. Waller. 

To make man mild and fociablc to man. 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, 

Th’ embellUhments of life. Add font Cato. 

Cult iv action, n.f. [from cultivate.] 

1. The art or pra&ice of improving toils, 
and forwarding or meliorating vegeta¬ 
bles. 

2. Improvement in general; promotion ; 
melioration. 

An innate light difeovers die common notions 
of good and evil, which, by cultivation and im¬ 
provement, may be advanced to bigher and brighter 
difeoveries. South. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a feafoning to retire¬ 
ment, and make us tafte the bleffing. Dry den. 

Cult 1 vaT'or. jt.f. [from cultivate.] One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates ; 
or endeavours to forward any vegetable 
product, or any thing elfe capable of 
improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by (ome cul¬ 
tivator* of clover grafs, that from a great quant, ty 
of the feed not any grafs fprings up. Boyle. 

CULTURE. n.f [ cultura , Latin.] 
x. The a£t of cultivation; the ad of tilling 
the ground; tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and culture to our 
underftanding, that there may come fruit of it. 

a Ejdrat, viii. 6. 
Thefe three laft were (lower than the ordinary 
wheat of itlclf, and this culture did rather retard 
than advance. Bacon • 

The plough was not invented till after the de¬ 
luge ; the earth requiring little or no cart or cul¬ 
ture, but yielding its increafe freely, and without 
labour and toil. IVoodwarJ. 

Where grows ?—-Where grows it not ? If vain 
our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture , not the foil. 

Fix’d to no fpot ia happmefs fiocere. Pope. 

They rofe as vigorous ae the fun ; 
Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Tbomjon. 

2. Art of improvement and melioratian. 

One might wear any paffion out of a family by 
culture, as (kilful gardeners blot a colour out of a 
tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler. 

To Cu'ltur e. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cultivate; to manure ; to till. It is ufed 
by Tbomfon , but without authority. 

C u l v b r . n.f. [columba, Lat. culpjxe. Sax.] 
A pigeon. An old word. 

Had he fo done, he had him (hatch'd away. 
More light than culver in the f.iuIcon’s fift. Sfen/er. 

Whence, borne on liquid wing, 

The (bunding culver (hoots. tbomfon*s Spring. 


Cu'lverin. n.f [colouvrine, French.] 


A fpecies of ordnance: originally a 
hawk. 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of fiaty-four 
pounds; a culverin , fir teen pounds of powder, and 
a bullet of nineteen pounds ;a demi-rn/vrriw, nine 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve pounds. 

Wilkins's Math . Magic. 

Here a well poli(h*d mall gives us the joy 
To fee our prince bit matchlefs force employ t 
No (boner has he touch'd the dying ball. 

But *tis already more than half the mall; 

And fuch a fury from his arm *t has got, 

As lira a (awaking talverh ’t«rt fee*. Well r. 


Cu'lyeekey. n.f A flower. 

Looking down the meadows 1 could fee a prt 
cropping culver keys and cowflips, to make gar¬ 
lands. Walton's Angler. 

To CUMBER, v. a. [kommeren, bombertn , 
to diflurb, Dutch.] 

1. To embarrafs; to entangle; to obftruft. 

Why aiks he what avails him not in fight. 

And would but cumber and retard his Eight, 

In which his only excellence is plac'd ? 

Vou give him death, that intercept his bade. 

Dryden's Fables » 

Hardly hit head die plunging pilot rears, 

Clogg'd with bit cloaihs, and cumber'd with his 
years. Dryden. 

The learning and maftery of a tongue, being 
uneafy and unpleafant enough in itfelf, (hould not 
be cumbered with any other difficulties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. Locke. 

2. To crowd or load with fomething ufe- 
lefs. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 

Sbakrfpeare' i Timon. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially 
frivolous ones, Is not only loft labour, but cumbers 
the memory to no purpofe. Locke. 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; 
CD diflrefs. 

Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 

Sbakefpeart's Jtiliux Cajar • 

4. To bufy ; to diftraft with multiplicity 
of cares. 

M irtha was cumbered about much ferving. Luke. 

5. To be troublefome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? It makes 
the better hedge; where, if it chances to pnek 
the owner, it will tear the thief. Grew'* Cofmologia. 

Cu mber, n.f [ bomber , Dutch.] Vexa¬ 
tion ; burdenfomenefs ; embarralfment; 
obftru&ion ; hindrance ; diilurbance ; 
diftrefs. 

By the oecafion thereof I was brought to as great 
cumber and danger, as lightly any might efcape. 

Sidmy• 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus chy cumbers fpring. 

Spenjer. 

The greateft (hip* are leaft fcrviceable, go very 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and fearful 
cumber. Raleigh. 

Cu'm b E R so m e. adj. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublefome; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any 
day, to break off fo pleafing a company, with 
going to perform a cumberfome obedience. Sidney. 

2. Eurdenfome ; em bar raffing. 

I was drawn in to write the fit It part by acci¬ 
dent, and to write thb fecond by fome delefts in 
the firft s thefe are the cumberfome perquilitea of 
authors. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. Unwieldy; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberfome , and fcarce to be 
readily managed. JVcwton s Optic ks. 

Cu'mbersomely. adv. [from cumber- 
feme.] In a troublefome manner; in a 
manner that produces hindrance and 
vexation. 

Cu'mber some ness, n.f [f tom cumber- 
fome.] Encumbrance ; hindrance ; ob- 
ftru&ion. 

Cu'mbrance. n. f [from cumber. ] 


Burden ; hindrance ; impediment. 

Extol not riches then, the toil ofioolt. 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do «ught may merit praife. 

Milton » 

Cumbrous, adj. [from cumber .] 

I. Troublefome; vexatious j diilurbing. 

A cloud 












CUN 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moled, 

All driving to infix their feeble dings. 

That from their noyaace he no where cad red. 

Spenfer. 

2. Opprefiive; burdensome. 

Henceforth 1 fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much * Bent rather, how I may be quit. 

Fair eft and eafieft, of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 

They rear'd him from the ground. 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound; 
Then lanc'd a vein. Dry den. 

Pofleflion’s load was grown fo great. 

He funk beneath the cumbrous weight. Swift. 

3. Jumbled ; obftrufting each other. 

Swift to their feveral quarters hailed then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. 

Cu'mfrey. n. f. [ confolida .] A medicinal 
part. 

Cu'm in. n.f. [ cuminum , Latin. ] A plant. 

Miller. 

Rank fuelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. 

Spenfer. 

To CU'MULATE. e v. a. [ cumulo , Latin.] 
To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty (boats of (hells, 
bedded and cumulated, heap upon heap amongft 
earth, will fcarccly conceive which way thefe could 
ever live. Woodward. 

Cumulation. n.f. The aft of heaping 
together. Di&. 

Cukctaction. n. f. [cunRatio, Latin.] 
Delay ; procraftination ; dilatorinefs. 

It is mod certain, that the Englilh made not 
their bed improvements of thefe fortunate events; 
and that efpectally by two miferable errours, emu¬ 
lation in profecuting, and hade in departure. 

Hayward. 

The fwifteft animal, conjoined stfth a heavy 
body, implies that common moral, ftfiina kntc ; 
and that celerity (hould always be conteropered 
with CuwHati n. Brown. 

CUNCTA'TOR. n. f. [Lat.] One given 
to delay ; a lingerer; an idler; a flug- 
gard. Not in ufe. 

Others, being unwilling to di (courage fuch cunc- 
tators, always keep them up in good hope, that, if 
they are not yet called, they may yet, with the 
thief, be brought in at the tad hour. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Cund. e v. n. [from ktmnen , to know, 
Dutch.] To give notice: a provincial 
or obfolete word. See Con d e r. 

They are directed by a balker or huer on the 
cliff, who, difeerning the* couvfe of the pilchard, 
cundetb, as they call it, the reader of each boat- 

Carrw's Survey of Cormvall. 

CU'NEAL. adj. [« cuntus, Latin.] Relat¬ 
ing to a wedge; having the form of a 
wedge. 

C v'n e at e d. adj. [cuntus, Latin.] Made 
in form of a wedge. 

Cu'nei for m. adj. [from cuntus and for¬ 
ma, Lat.] Having the form of a wedge. 

Cuneiform eonbs. n.f. The fourth, 
fifth, and fixth bones of the foot; thus 
called from their wedge-like (hape, be¬ 
ing large above and narrow below. DUl. 

Cu'nnek. u. f. [Upas. 1 A kind of fi(h 
lefs than an oyfter, that Hicks clofe to 
the rocks. Ainfwortb. 

CU'NNING. adj . [from connan, Saxon ; 

konnen, Dut. to know.] 

I. Skilful ; knowing ; well inflrufted ; 
learned. 

Scheolmaflen will I keep within my hmife. 

Fit to inftru# her youth .—To cunning men 
1 will bd very kind ; and liberal 
To mine own children, io good bringing up, Shah 


CUP 


I do prelent you with a man of mine, 

Cunning in mu nek and the mathematicks. 

To inftniQ: her fully in thofe fciences. SMefp. 

Wherein is he good, but to taftc fack and drink 
it ? Wherein cunning, but in craft ? Wherein 
crafty, but in villainy ? Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work 
in gold and in filver, and that can (kill to cut and 

to grave. X Chronicles. 

When Pedro does the lute command, 

She guides the cunning artift’s hand. Prior. 

2. Performed with (kill; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cutmirg web, and fpread her fubtile net. 
Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black 
than jet. Spenfer. 

And there befide of marble (lone was built 
An altar,carv'd with cunning imagery; 

On which true Chriftiana blood was often fpilt. 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer. 

Once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is thar Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Sbakefpeare's Othello . 

3. Artfully deceitful ; fly ; defiguing; 
trickilh ; full of fetches and ftrata- 
gems; fubtle*; crafty; fubdolous. 

Thefe fmail wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 
lift of them; for nothing doth more hurt thgn 
that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

Men will leave truth and mifery to futh as love 
It; they are relolved to be cunning : let others run 
the hazard of being fincere. South. 

4. Afted with fubtilty. 

The more he protefted, the more his father 
thought he diflemfaled, accounting his integrity to 
be but a cunning face of falfehood. Sidney. 

Cu'nninc. n.f. [cunninge, Saxon.] 

I . Artifice ; deceit ; (lined ; Height ; 
craft; fubtilty 5 diffimulation ; fraudu¬ 

lent dexterity. 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that 
miferable fubje& of bis tunning, whereof you 

fpeak ? ^ Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wjf- 
dom; and certainly there is great difference be¬ 
tween a cunning man and a wife man, not only io 
point of honefty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Difcoorage cunning In a Child ; cunning is the 
ape of wifdom. Locke. 

z. Art i /kill ; knowledge ; right-hand 
cunning. 

Cu'nningly. adv. [from cunning.'] Art¬ 
fully ; flily ; fubtilely ; by fraudulent 
contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature, there was 
diligent enqui ry made of fuch as had railed and 
diijerfcd a bruit and rumour, a little before the 
field fought, that the rebels had the day, and that 
the king’s army was overthrown, and the king 
fled ; wheieby it was fuppofed, that many fuc coins 
were cunningly put oft' and kept back. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him firft; 
But cunningly and clofeiy. Denham's Sophy. 

When ftock is high, they come between. 

Making by fecond hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen. 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

Cu'nnincman. n. f. [cunning and man.] 

A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 

or teach how to recover ftolen goods. 

He fent him for a ftrong detachment 
Of beadle, conftable, and watchmen, 

T’ attack the eunningman , for plunder 
Committed falfely on his lumber. Hudibras. 

Cu'nnincn£ss. n.f [from cunning.] 

Dcceitfulnefs; (linefs. 

CUP. n. f [cup. Sax. kof, Dut* coupe, 
French.] 

1. A (mall veifcl to drink in, 
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Thou (halt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand 
after the former manner when thou waft his butler* 

Gcntfis 

Ye heav’nly p?w*rs, that guard 
The Britifti ifles, fuch dire events remove 
F ar from fair Albion; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from fociai tups. Philips. 

2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 
draught. 

Which when the vile enchanterefs perceiv’d. 
With cup thus charm’d imparting (he deceiv’d. 

Spenfer. 

AH friends (hall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and alt foes 
The cops of their defervings, Sbakefp. King Lear. 
Will ’t pieafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack ? 

Sbakefp core. 

They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice. 

To- the firft delicious cup 
All their reafon render up. Waller. 

The bell, the deareft fav’rite of the Iky 
Muft tafte that cup ; for man is born to die. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

3. [In the plural.] Social entertainment; 
merry bout. 

Then (hall our names. 
Familiar in their mouth as houfchold words. 

Be in their flowing cups freflily remember’d. 

Sbakefp care's Henry V. 
Let ns fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one 
friend with another, by the fire fide, or in our cups, 
without care, without any great affe&ion to either 
party. Knolles. 

It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, 
fince talking is the difeafe of age ; but, amongft 
cups, makes fully a wonder. Ben jenfon's Difccvm 
Thence from cups to civil broils! Jllihon. 

Amidft his cups with fainting (hiv’ring feiz'd. 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er difeas d. 

His Band re tufts to fuftain the bowl. 

Dry den's P erf us. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup: as, the 
hufle of an acorn ; the bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and (hape placed 
In the cavity of another of an hemifphcrick figure, 
in much the fame manner as an acorn in its cup. 

Woodward on Fcffls. 

3. QvtandCan. Familiar companions. 
The can is the large veflel Our of which, 
the cup is filled, and to which it is a 
con ft ant aflbeiate. 

You boafting tell us where you din’d. 

And how his lord(hip was fo kind ; 

Swear he ’$ a moft facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can : 

You travel with a heavy load. 

And quite miftake preferment’s road. Swift. 

6. [couper, French, to fcarify.] A glafi 
to draw the blood in fcarification. 

Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, 
the fcarification ought to be made with crooked 
inftruments. Arbuthnot. 

To Cup. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with cups. This fenfe is ob¬ 
folete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d ; 

With thy grapes Our hairs be crown’d ! 

Cup us, till the world go round. 

Sbakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

2 . [couper, to cut, Fr.] To fix a glafs 
bell or cucurbite upon the (kin, to draw 
the blood in fcarification. . 

The clotted blood lies heavy 00 his heart. 
Corrupts, and there remains in fpite of art 1 
Nor breathing veins nor cupping will prevail; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryd. Fab. 

You have quartered alt the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out of the air of Billingf- 
gate, without knowing who I am, or whether I 
defeivc to be cupped and fearified at this rate. 

Spectator, 

1 Blifteringf 
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frittering. cupping, a*d bleeding, are feHara 

life but to Utc idle And intemperate. 

Addifons SpeHafor. 

141 m the dam&M doctors and hit friends im¬ 
mur'd i 

They bkd, thoy cupp'd, they purged j in ftort they 
cur'd. 

Cvpbb'arer. n.f 
i, Au officer of the king’s houfehold. 

There is conveyed to Mr, ViUien an intima¬ 
tion of the king's pleafure to wait and to be (worn 
his fervant, and ft only after his cupbearer at 
large; and the fummer following be was admitted 
in ordinary. _ JVottom. 

Z. Au attendant to give wine at a feaft. 

This vine was faid to be given to Tros, the fa¬ 
ther of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for his 
carrying away his fon Oanyroede to b? his cup¬ 
bearer, 1 Broome. 

Chipboard, n.f [cup, and bcjib, a cafe 
or receptacle, Saxon. ] A cafe with 
ihelves, in which victuals or earthen 
ware is placed. 

Seme trees-are baft for planches*, as deal) Tome 
for tables, cupbeards, and detks, as walnut. 

Bacon's Natural Iliflory. 

CoJrus had but one bed j fo ftort, to boot. 

That his ftort wife's ftort kgs hung dangling out: 
His cupboard'% head fix earthen pitchers grac'd. 
Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac'd. 

Dry dens Juvenal. 

Yet their wine and their vi&uals theft curnxud- 
geon-lubbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars aad cupboards. 

» Swift. 

To Cu'p board. <u. *. [from the noun.] 
To treafure in a cupboard ; to hoard up. 

The belly did remain 

‘ I* th' mfdft o' th’ body, idle and una&ive, 

SriU cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Sbakefpeare's Corhfanus. 

Cupi*dity. n.f [ cupiditas, Latin.] Con- ] 
cuplfcence ; unlawful or unreafonable* 
longing. 

CUPOLA. n.f [Italian.] A dome; the 
hcmifpherical fummit of a building. 

N ature feems to have defigned the head as the 
. cupola to- the moil glorious of her works , and 
when we load it with fupernumcrary ornaments, 
wc deftroy the fymmetr y of the human figure. 

• . Addijon's Spiff a ter. 

Cu'ppel. n.f Sec Coppel. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we fee in the 
fluff whereof cupp*h are made, which they put into 
furnaces, upon which fuo warketh not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cu'pper. n.f [from cup.] One who ap¬ 
plies cupping-glafles; a fcarifier. 

Cu p r x n g-o t a s«. n. f. [ from cup and 
glafs. ] A glafs ufed by feari hers to 
draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

▲ bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn out¬ 
ward bv cuPPhtr-rhtffu. and brought t 


tion. 


luppura- 

Wifanau 


Cu'preotts. adj. [ cupreus, Latin.] Cop¬ 
pery ; confining of copper. 

Having, by the iuteneution of a little fal armo- 
ijjaAy copper inflammable, I took fome 

fmall grains, snd put them under the wlc k of a 
burning candle £ whereby they were with the 
melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of th^ cu pr u m s bbd} did burn. Style. 

Cvz.n.f [korre, Dutch. See Curt al.] 
I. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 

*Tis a good dog. 

—A cur. Sir. — 

•—Sir, he '» a good dog, and a fair dog. Sbaheff. 

Here's an old drudging cur turned off to ftift 
for himfelf, for want of the very' teeth and heck 
that be had loft in his mailer’s fervice, UEflrangt. 


A.cur may hear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er 
Denotes the nobieft or th* faircil btajl. JD rpd^Juv. 

2. A term of reproach for a man. 

What would you have, ye curs. 

That like not peace nor war ? Shah fp. Coriolauus. 

This knight had occafion to inquire the way to 
St. Anne's Lane; the par fan, whom he fpoko to, 
called him a young popift cur, and afleed him, who 
made Anne a ftint f Addijcn. 

Curable, adj. [from run#.] That admits 
a remedy; that may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other cur able & ifeafes, that 
it it not to be worn away by change of diet, or a 
cheerful fpirit. Harvey. 

A defperate wound mu ft fkilful hands employ. 
But thine is curable by Philip's boy. Dryden's Jmv. 

Ci/'rablbness. n. f [ from curable. ] 
Poffibility to be healed. 

Cu'racy. n.f. [from curate.] Employ¬ 
ment of a curate, diltin& from a bene¬ 
fice ; employment which a hired clergy¬ 
man holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders as foots as. they can, and, 
if they be very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy 
here in town- Swift. 

CLTRATE. n.f [curator, Latin.] 

i. A clergyman hired to perform the 
duties of another. 

He fpar'd no pains; for c urate he ha J none. 

Nor durft he trufl another with bit care. D’yd. F. 

z. A parilh pried. 

Biftops and curates, and all congregation*. 

& tumor Prayer. 

I thought the Englift of curate bad been, an 
ecclcfiaftical hireling.—No fuch matter-; the 
proper import of the word fignifies one who t>us the 
cure of fouls. Celhr on Pride. 

Cur ate ship, n.f [from curate.] The 
fame with curacy. 

Cu'rative. adj . [from cure."] Relating 
to the cure of difeafes; not prefervative. 

The thcrapcutkkr or curative phjlkk, wc term 
that which rcftorca the patient unto fanity. 

Brvwjtt Vulytr Errours. 

There may be taken proptr ufeful indications, 
both prefervative and curative, froro the qualltie 
of the air. At butbaot . 

CURATOR, n.f [Latin.] 

i. One that has the care and fuperiaten- 
dence of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam aflurc us, that fiyiK lu- 
nathrks Eire per fobs of honour. Swift. 

z. A guardian appointed by law. 

A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian and curator. Ay life’s P ar ergon- 

CURB. n.f. [ courier, to bend, French.] 

1. A curb is an iron chain, made fell to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and 
running over the beard of &e horfe. 

Farr Ur's Did}. 

The ox hath his bow, the hcnrfe hu curb, and 
the faulcop bis bells5 fo man hath his defires. 

Sbakcfpeare' t At you like it. 
So four fierce couriers, ftartmg to the race. 
Scaur through the plain, and lengthen tv'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries they 
fear. Drydct;. 

2. 'Redraint; inhibition; oppoiition; hin¬ 
drance. 

The Ro*ua /late, whofe courfe will on 
The way it rakes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of mote ftrong links, a (under, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Sf-aiejp. Conolanus. 

We remain 

In ftrifteft bondage, though thus far remov'd, 

U nder th* inevitable curb, referv'd 
His captive multitude* MUiet s Poradtje L r f. 
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By thefe men, religion, that ftouMbe 
The curb, it made the spur to tyra/my. 

Denbam's Sefby. 
Even they, who think us under no other tie to 
the true intereft of our country;, will allow this to 
be an effectual curb upon us. Aster bury. 

A curb is a hara and callous tumour, 
which runs along the infide of a horfe’s 
hoof; that »*» on that part of the hoof 
that m oppofite to the leg of the lame 
fide. Fartier 9 s Di 8 . 

To Curb. «t. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To guide or rellrain a horfe with a curb. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming 
deed. Miltoum 

2. To redrain ; to inhibit ; to check; to 
coniine ; to hold back. 

Wore not the laws planted wrong ft them at the 
firft, and had they not guvemours to curb and keep 
them ft ill in awe and obedience ? Spenfcr on Ireland • 
Then thou, the mother of fo Tweet a child. 

Her faife imagin'd iofs ceafc to lament. 

And wifely leam to curb thy forrowi wild. Milton. 

If fenfe snd learning arc fuch un foci able impe¬ 
rious things, he ought to keep down <hc growth of 
his reafon, and curb his intellectuals. 

Collier ou Pride. 

Knowing when a mufc ftoulu be indulged 
In her full flight, aad when foe ftould be curbed. 

Bofccmmott. 

At this foe curb'd a groan, that dfe had come j 
And, paufing, viewed the prefect in the tomb. 

Drydat's Fables. 

Till force returns, his ardour we reflrain. 

And curb his warlike w-ift to croft the main. Dryd. 

Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow. 
Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defines. 
And houfehold cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Prior • 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wifely curb'd pioud man's pretending wiu 

Pope. 

Sometimes with from. 

Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The conference of the crown. Sbotefp. Cymbdine. 

Tn the following paffage it fignifies, I 
think, as in French, to bend. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between 
the tropics, yet are not tbofe parts dirc&ly fubjeft 
to his perpendicular beams unhabitable or ex¬ 
tremely hot. Ray. 

CURD. n.f. [See Crudce.] Thecoagu- 
latiou of nulk; the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itfclf is fuch a compound of creanw 
curds , and whey, as it is eafily turned and difiolvcd. 

Bacon. 

This night, at leaf!, with me forget your care ; 
Chcftnuts, and curds and cream, ftall be your fare. 

Dry den. 

«• Let Spores tremble.—What! that thing of filk ? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aft’s milk ? Pope. 

Toi^v ft d. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
turn to curds; to caufe to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood. 

To fay I am thy mother ? 

Sbakejpeare's AlPs well that ends wdl. 

To Cu'r dle. *v.n. [from enrd. ] To coa¬ 
gulate ; to (hoot together ; to concrete. 

Powder or mint, and powder of red roles, keep 
the milk fomewhat trom turning or curding m the 
ffemath. Bacon. 

Some to the houft, 

The fold, ahd dairy, hungry bend their flight. 

Sip round th* pail, or Ufte the curdling cheefe. 

Tbciw/cw'r Svtntrrr. 

To Cu'rdle. •it. a. To caufe to coagulate; 
to force into concretions. 

HJs changed powers at firft themfeWes not felt, 
TiU curdled cold hi* courage 'gan t* affail. Spenfcr. 

Mixed with the fixth part of’a lpoonful of milk, 
it burnt to the lpace of one hundred pulfes, and 

the milk was curdled. Bacon's Natural h'f.ry. 
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My foul is all the fume, 

ITnmovM with fear, and mov’d with martial fame; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins • 
And fcarce the fliadow . .* a man remains. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul; 
Ev'n now it curdles in my (hr in king veins. 

The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 

There is in the fpirit of wine fome acidity, by 
which brandy curdles milk. Floyer. 

Cu'rdy. adj. [from card. ] Coagulated; 
concreted; full of cards; curdled. 

It differs from a vegetable emulfion, by coagu¬ 
lating into a curdy tnafi With acids. 

Arbutbnot 9n dllinattx. 

CURE. n. f [,cur a, Latin.] 

1. Remedy ; reftorative. 

This league that we have made 
Will give her fadnefs very little cure $ 

Brother of England, bow may we oonteht 
This widow lady ? ^ Sbakefpeardt King John. 

Cold, hunger^ prifons. Ills without a cure, 

All thefe he mull, and guiltlcfs oft, endure. 

Dry den's Fables • f 

Now we’re ador’d, and the neat hour difplcafe3 
At fir ft your cure, and after your difeafe. Granville* 
Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in 
fome remote part, by way of a cure for the corrup¬ 
tion of manners. Swift. • 

2. Aft of healing. 

I do cures to-day and to-morrow. Luke, xiii.32. 

3. The benefice or employment of a curate 
or clergyman. 

If h»s cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be faid againft entangling property, (pinning out 
caufcf, freezing clients, and making the law* a 

greater grievance than thofe who break them. Coll. 

*To Core. *v. a. [euro, Latin.] 

1. To heal; to reftore to health; to re¬ 
medy ; to recover: with of before the 
difeafe. Ufed of patients or difeafe*. 

The bones, in fliarp colds, wn brittle: and 
therefore all contufioas of bones, in hard weather, 
•re mote difficult to cun. Bacon's Natural Hifiory . 

Here the poor lover, that has long endur’d ! 
Some proud nymph’s from, of his fond piffinj 

_ . " rV * Waller. 

I sever knew any mm cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpra&is’d hearts endure, 
From love* the Cole difeafe thou canft not cure. 

2 . To prepare in any manner, fo as to £e 
preferved from corruption. 

The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, 
as to ftfnk many times before it came fo far a> 
Holland. Temple. 

Cu r e l ess. adj. [cure and left.'] Without 
cure; without remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds : 
No way to fly, nor ftrength to hold out flight. 

n . Sbakefptarc*t Henry VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 

To curelefs ruin. Sbak tfpeons Merchant of Venice. 

If, faid he, 

Yonr grief alone is hard captivity. 

For love of honv’n, with patience undergo 
A curelefs ill, fmec fate will have it fo. Dryd . Fab. 

Cu'rer. n.f. [from cure A A healer; a 
phylician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you » cuter of bo¬ 
dies 1 if you (hould fight, you go againft the hair 
•f your profeflions. Sbakcfbeare. 

fine indesterity and worfe fuccefr of the n^ft 
famous of ow confumption cum, do evidently 
demonftrste their dimnefs in beholding its caufrs. 

, . _ Harvey on Confumptiont. 

Cu rpew. n. f. [cou*vre feu, French.] 

1. An evening-peal, by which the Con¬ 
tra willed that every man ftiould rake 
up hi* fire, and put out his light; fo 
that in many place*, at dii* day, where 
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a bell is caftemarily rung towards Bed¬ 
time, it is faid to ring curfew. Cowell. 

You, whofc paftime 

Is to make midnight mu (brooms, that rejoice 
To hear the folemn curfew. Sbakefp • Tcmpefi. 

Oft on a plat -of riling ground 
I hear the far tff curfew found. 

Over fome wide-water’d fliorv. 

Swinging flow with fallen roar. Milton. 

2. A cover for a fire ; a fireplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews , counters, and 
the like, the beauty will not be (b much refpe&ed, 
fo as the compound fluff is like to pafs. Bacon. 

Cu r i a'lity. u. f. [from curtails, Latin.] 
The privileges, prerogatives, or per¬ 
haps retinue, of a court. 

The court and curialiy. Bacon to Villiers. 

Curio'sity. n.f from curious.'] 

1. Inquilitivenefs ; inciinadon to enquiry. 

2. Nicety; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and tby perfume, 
they mocked thee far too much evtiefity 3 in thy 
rags thou knoweft none, but art ddpifed for the 
.contrary. Sbabefpearis Tm 

3. Accuracy; exaftnefs. 

Qualities are fo'weighed, that curiofity in neither 
can make choice of cither’s moiety. Sbak.K.hear\ 
Our fonfos, however armed or affifted, arc tool 
grofs to difeern the curig/itj of the worfonanihip of| 
nature. ^ Ray. 

4. An aft of curiofity; nice experiment.! 

There.hath been practifcd alfo a curiofity, to fcf 
a tree upon the north fide of a wall, and, at 
height, to draw it through the wall, and fpread it 
upon the fouth fide j conceiving that the root and 
lower part of the flock fhould enjoy the freflmefs 
of the (hade,-and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fo 13 but it forted not. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

5. Anobjeft of curiofity; rarity. 

We took a ramble together to foe the curiofities 
of this great town. Addifin's Freeholder . 

CU'RIOUS. adj. [curiofus, Latin.] 

1. Inquifitive ; defirous of information ; 
addifted to enquiry. 

Be not curious in unneceflary matters ; for more 
things are (hewn unto thee than men nnderftand. 

Ecclus. iii. ^3. 

Even thee to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill j 
And breath’d into their tmeorrupted brtafta 
A curious wiflj, which did corrupt their will. Davies . 

If any 6ne too curious ftiould enquire 
After a viiftory which we difdain. 

Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron faint of injur d Spain. Dry den. 
Reader, if any curious flay 
To aftc my hated name, 

Tell them; the grave that hides my clay 

Conceals me from my ftiamc. Wejly. 

2. Attentive to; diligent about: forae- 
times with after. 

It is-pity a gentleman fo very curious after things 
that were elegant and beautiful, foould not have 
been as curious as to their origin, their ufe«, and 
their natural hiftory. Woodward. 

3. Sometime* with of, 

I hen thus a frnior of the place replies. 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden's Fab. 

4. Accurate ; careful not to miflake. 

Till Arianifm had made it a roar ter of great 
- ? rp , nc f* and fobtkty of wirto be a found believ- 
ing Chriftlan, men were not curious’ what fvllablcs 
or particles of fpeech they ufcJ. Hooke*. 

5. Difficult to pi cafe; folicitous of per- 
feftion; not negligent; full of care. 

A temperate peruin is not curious of fancies and 
delicioufncfa ; he thinks not much, and fpcaks not 
often, of meat and drink. Taylor, 

6 . Exaft; nice; fubtle. 

Both tbefe fenics embrace thglr objc£U at greater 
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diftanee, with more variety, and with a more curious 
diferimination, than theorher fenfe. Holder . 

Artful; not negleftful; not fortuitous. 

A vaile obfeur’d the funfhine of her eyes. 

The rofe within herfelf her fweetnefs clos’d | } 

Each ornament about her feemly lies. 

By curious chance, or carelefs art, compos’d. 

o T-t Fairfax. 

8. Elegant; neat; laboured ; fimfhed. 

Underflanding to devife curious works, to work 
i V- 0,d ’ r . Exodus. 

9. Rigid; fevere; rigorous* 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptifta, ®f whom I hear fo well. Sbakefp. 

Cu RiousLT.Afo, [from curious.] 

1. Inquiiitively.; Attentively; ^udioully. 

He looked very curioujly upon himfelf, fome- 
times fotthing*littlcikip, as ifhe faid his-ftfength 
had not yet forfaken lym. Sidney. 

At fir ft I thought there had been no light reflett- 
cd from the water in that place 3 hut obferving it 
*nore xvrhujly , I faw within it fevcral fmsller 
round fpots, which appeared much blacker and 
darker than the reft. Newton's Opticks . 

2. Elegantly; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fpriags, tho* 
Aever fo curioufly wrought, and artificially fet, but 
the winding ot them up, that muft givrtnotion to 
the watch. South. 

3. Artfully; cxaftly. 

4. Captioufly. 

Curl, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A ringlet of hair. 

She apparelled herfelf like a page, cutting ofF 

^ er le3v ™§ nothing but the fhort curls to 
cover that noble head. Sidney. 

Juft as in a& he ftood, ln tlouds enflirin’d. 

Hex hand (he fatten’d on Jiis hair behind. 

Then backward by his yellow curir (he drew ; 

To him, and him alone, confefs’d in* view. 

Dryden's Fabler. 

2. Undulation; wave; finuoJity; flexure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs pf the prifms be 
free from veins, and their fides be accurately plain 
and well polijhed, without thole numberlcfs waves 
or curls, which ufually arifc from the fand holes. 

Newton's Opticks • 

To CURL. *v. a. [krollen, Dutchp cynnaru. 
Sax. Ari lie, Dan.] 

To turn the hair in ringlets. 

What haft thou been ?— 

-—A ferving man, proud in” heart and mind* 
that curled my hair, wore gloves In my cap, ferved 
the luft of my miftrefa’s heart, and did the a€b of 
dacknefs with her. Sbahejptaris King Lean. 

z. To writhe ; to twift. 

3. To drefs with curls* 

If /he firft meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her a kifs. Sbakrfpeart. 

They, up the trees 

Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 
That curl'd Megsera. Milton's Paradifc Lfi. 

Toraife in waves, undulations, or Him- 
ofities. 

The vifitatlon of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monftrous heads. 

Sbakefpearc's Henry IV. 
Seas would be pools, vvjthout the brushing air 
To curl the waves. Dryden's Fabks. 

To Curl. *v. n. 

1. To (brink into ringlets. 

Thofe (lender aerial bodies aie feparared and- 
ftretched out, which otherwife, by vcalon of their 
flexibleftds and Weight, would (lag or. curl. Byte. 

2. To rife in undulations. 

To every nobler portion of the town 
The Curling billows rowl their reliefs tide ; 

In parties now they draggle up and down r 
As armies,, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dry den„ 

While curling fmoaks from village tops are lean. 

3- To 
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J. To twifl itfelf. 

Then round her (lender walft he cnrtd, 

-And damp'd m image of himfelf, a for' 

the world* Dry Jen's Fable i. 

Gu'rlbw. n, f [ court ten, Fr. aryuata, 

Lat.] 

. A kind of water-fowl, with a large 
beak, of a grey colour, with red and 
black fpots. 

Among birds we reckon creyfers, curlews, and 
puffins* Carcw. 

z. A bird larger than a partridge, with 

• longer leg*. It runs very fwittly, and 
frequents the corn-fields in Spain, in 
Sicily, and feme times in France. 

Trevoux. 

CURMUDGEON, n.f [It is a vitious 
manner of pronouncing cceur mtebant, 
Fr. An unknown correfpondent.] An 
avaricious churlifti fellow; a miier; a 
niggard; a churl; a griper. 

* And when he has it in hte claws. 

He *11 not be hide-bound to the caufe; • 

Nor (halt thou find him a curmudgeon. 

If thou difpateh it without grudging. Hudibras. 

A man's way of living is commended, becaufe 
- the will give any rate for it j and a man will give 
any rate rather than pafs for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgeon. Locke. 

Curmudgeonly, adj. [from curmud * 

geon. ] Avaricious ; covetous ; churlifti ; 

niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited 
the neighbourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow advifed 
with his companions how he might face the 
charge. L'Eftrange. 

CuDrakt, u.f, £ ribes , Lat.] 

1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves 
arc large : the flower confifts of five 
leaves, p!accd in form of a rofe: the 
ovary, which arifes from the Centre of 
the flowercup, becomes a globular fruit, 
produced in bunches. 

2, A fmall dried grape: properly written 

xorintb. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal bellow'd. 
And rumps of beef with virgin honey (lew’d-j 
lnfipld tafte, old friend, to them who Parifknow, 
Where rocombole, (ballot, .and the rankjgarlick 
grow. King. 

Currency, n.f [from current.] 

. i. Circulation; power of palling from hand 
to hand. • 1 * 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the 
universal opinion of our people, be utterly deftrue- 
tive to this kingdom. x Swift, 

2. General reception: as, the report had 
a long currency. 

3. Fluency; read inefs of utterance ; fcafi- 
nefs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance; conltant flow; uninter¬ 
rupted courfe. 

Tb tcurrency of time to eftablifti acuftom, ought 
to be with a conttnuando from the beginning to the 
end of tjre term preferibed. Aylijfe'a Parergon. 

5. General efteem ; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fomc great over¬ 
match for this eftate, affifted as it is, and may be, 
is no good mintman, but takes greatneft of king¬ 
doms according to'their bulk and currency, and 
not ’after intrinfick value. Baron. 

C. The papers ftamped in the Englifh 
colonies by authority, and pa fling for 
moaey. 

CURRENT, adj . [aerrens, Latin.] 
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Shekels of filver, current money with the mer¬ 
chant. Gen. 

That there was current money In Abraham's 
time, is pad doubt, though it is not Cure that it 
was dampt 5 for he is faid to be rich in cattle, in 
filver, and in gold. Arbuebnot. 

2. Generally received ; uncontradi&ed ; 
authoritative. 

Many Grange bruits are received for current. 

Sidney* 

Becaufe fucb as openly reprove fuppofed dif- 
orders of date are taken for principal friends to 
the common benefit of all, under this fair and 
plaufible colour, whatsoever they utter paflerh for 
good and current. Hooker. 

1 have collefled the falls, with all poflible im¬ 
partiality, from the current hill ones of thofe times. 

Swift. 

3. Common; gencfal. 

They have been trained op from their infancy 
in one fet of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions arc current among 

mankind. H'atts. 

About three months ago we had a current report 
of the king of France’* death. _ Addyon. 

4. Popular; fuch as is eftablilhed by vul-: 

gar eftimation. ’ 4 

We arc life to confider the difference between 
worth and merit, ftrillly taken : that is a man’s, 
intrinfick, this his current , value; which is left or' 
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more, at men have occafion for him. 

1 - Crew's Cefmlogia. 

5. Faftiionablc; popular. 

Oft leaving what is natural and fit. 

The current folly proves our ready wit; ?l F * 1 
And authoH think their reputation fafe, j 

Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh, j 

■ Pope. 

6 . Paffable; fuch as may be allowed or 
admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou can ft 
make 

No cxcufc current, but to hang thy (elf. 

SJfdhjfcart's Richard III. 

7. Wllat is now pafling; what is at pre- 
fent in its courfe : as, the current year. 

Current, n.f. 

1. A running ftream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

T hou know’il, being (lopp’d, impatiently doth rage,' 
But his fair courfe is not hindered ; 

He makes tweet mu belt with th 1 cnamell'd (lones. 

$hakejpeare. 

Thefc inequalities will vanifh in.one place, and 
prefentiy appear in .another, and feem yrcfclWy to 
move like wave , fucceeding and dcfir oying one 
another j fav* that their ^motion oftentimes feem a 
to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fca they were car¬ 
ried on by a current, or at lead by a tide. Boyle. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more (hall hoaft, 
Whofc fame in thine, like lefler current ,'s loft | 

'1 hy nobler dreams (haft vifit Jove’s abodes. 

To ffiine among the ft art, and baihc the gods. 

Denham. 

Not fabled Po more fwell* the 'poet’s lays. 
While through the Iky his fhtning current ft ray.. 

* * Pofe* 

2. [In navigation.] Currents arc certain 

progreflive motions of the water of the 
fea in feveral places, cither quite down 
to the bottom, or to a certain determi¬ 
nate depth; by which a (hip may hap¬ 
pen to be carried more fwiftly", or re-* 
tarded in her courfe, according to thd 
direftion of the current, with or againft 
the way of the ihip. Harris. 

3. Courfe; progreflion. 

The caflle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 

Inverted by Phcbidas the Lacedemqniah infidioufly j 
which drew on a refurpriae of the caftle, a recovery 
of the town, and a current of the war, even into 
the Walls of Sparta. - •« Bacon. 
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Cu'rrbktly. ad<v. [from cur re fit.] 

1. In a con flan t motion. 

2. Without oppofnion. 

The very caule which maketh the fi triple and 
ignorant to think they even fee how the word of 
God runneth currently on your fide, is, that theit 
minds are foreftaUed, and their conceits perverted 
beforehand. Hooker , Preface. 

3. Popularly ; fafhionably 5 generally. 

4. Without ceafing. , ... 

Correctness. n.f [from current.] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fubftantialnei* combinerh with delight' 
fulneft, and currentnejs with ftayedneft, how c^n 
the language found other than moft full of fweet- 
neft ? Camden's Remains . 

Currier. n.f. [eoriarius, Latin.] One 
who drelfes and pares leather for thofe 
who make (hoes, or other things. 

A carrier Sought * hear-ftih of a hunriVnan, and 
laid him down ready money for it. L'Eftrange. 

Warn'd hy frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfeme carrion under ground ; 
For ufelcfs' to the currier were their hides. 

Nor cculd thtefr tainted flefe with ocean tides 
Be freed from filth. Dryden's Virgil. 

Cu'RRistf. adj. [from car.] Having the 
ualities of a degenerate dog; brutal; 
our ; quarrelfome ; malignant; churl¬ 
ish ; uncivil; untraftablc; impractica¬ 
ble. 

Sweet fpeaking oft a currijb heart reclaims. . 

Sidney. 

No care -of juftice, nor no rplc of reafon,) 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind. 

But cruelty, the fign of currijb kind. Hulb. Taft. 

In fa (hi on's wayward, and in loVe unkind; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currijb mind. Fbnf * 
1 would (he were in heaven, fo Jbe could 
Entreat feme pow’t to change this eurri/b Jew. 

Sbaktjfnsrc. 

She fays your dog was a cur | and tdls you, r*r- 

rip> thanks is good enough for fucb a prefent. 

, . Shakejpeare. 

To CURRY. *v. a. [atrium, leather, Lat.] 

1. Todrels leather, by beating and rub- 

m • J* • • ’ 

bing it. 

2. To beat; to drub; to threlh; to chaflife. 

A deep defign in *t Ijq divide 
The wrll-affL&ed that confide ; 

By felting brother againft brother, 

*1 ■ claw and Curry orfe anothfcr. Hu Aura t. 

1 may expert her to take care of her family, and 
Ctirry her hide in cafe of refulal. Addifm'i Sfhtfjttr. 

3. To rub a horfc with a fcratching in- 
ftrument, fo as to fmooth his coat, and 
promote his flefh. 

Frictions make the parts more fleftiy and full; 
as wc fee both in men, and in the cutrymg of 
borfes : the caufe is, for that they draw a greater 
quantity of fpirit* and blood to the parts. Bacon. 

4. To (cratch in kindnefs; to rub down 
with flattery ; to tickle. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, 1 would hu¬ 
mour his men; if to hi* men, 1 would curry with 
mafter Shallow. Sbakejptarr. 

To Curry Favour. To become a 
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favourite by petty oflicioufnefs, flight 
kindnefies, or flattery. 

He judged them dill ovcr-abjeiftly to fiwn upon 
the heathens, and to curry favour with infidels. 

Hooker. 

This humour fucceeded fo with the puppy, that 
an afs would go the fame way to work to curry 
favour for himfelf. L'Efirange. 

'.\f rrycom E. n.f [from curry and comb.] 

An irori inftrument ufed for currying or 
cleaning horfes. 

° He 
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He has a dearer idea from a little print than 
from a long definition j and fo he would have of 
"ftrigil and fifirum* if, inftead of a currycomb and 
cymbal, he could fee ’ amped in the margin fmall 
pidturcs of thefe inftruments. Locke, 

To CURSE. *v, a. [cujipan, Saxon.] 

I*. To wifiicvil to ; to execrate; to devote. 

Curfe me this people ; for they are toq mighty for 

Uumbers. 

After Soljrrrfan had looked upon the dead body, 
and bitterly cwjed the fame, he caufed a great 
weight to be tied unto it, and fo caft into the fca. 

Kuo!Its. 

What, yet again l the third time haft thou curfi 
me: 

This Imprecation was for Loius* death. 

And thou haft w : ihed me like him. Dry, and Let. 

2. To mifehief; to afflift ; to torment. 

On impious realms and baib’rous kings impale 
Thy plagues, and curfe 'em.with fuch Tons as chofe. 

Pape. 

To Curse. <v. n . To imprecate; to deny 
or affirm with imprecation of divine 
vengeance. 

The lilver abdijt which thmf (urfedfi, and fpeakeft 
of alfo in Any cars, behold the lilver is with me, 

» Juf. XVI. 2. 

Curse, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Malediction ; wife of evil to another. 

Neither have 1 fuff-red my mouth to fin, by 
wifiiing a curfe to his-fouh Job. 

I never went from your.lord/hip but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty curfe to him 
who invented ceremonies, and put me on the nc- 
ceflit y of withdrawing. Order.. 

2. Affiiftion; torment; vexation. 

Curfe cm the (tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

■ Ambitioufly fententious! Add fen s Cato. 

Course d .participial adj. [from curfe.'] 

1. Deferving a curfe ; hateful; deteftable; 
abominable; wicked. 

Merciful pow'rs 1 

Re&rasn in me the curfed thought# that nature 
Gives way od in repofe. Sbakcbcar*t Macbeth. 

2. Unholy; unfanttified; blafted by a 
curfe. 

Come, lady, while hrav’n fends us grace. 

Let us fly this curfed place. 

Left the forebrer us en:iee 
With fome other new device ; 

Not a waft* or nhedlets found. 

Till we com* to holitv ground* i Milton, 

3. Vexations | troubldonte* 4 t s'' 

This curfed quarrel b« no more renew'd^ 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient Hill, 

Though griev'd, yet fubjcli to her hufband's vriir. 

Drydni » 

One A?V, 1 *think, id Pdradift he ^ 

DfltinM the neat hi journey to pursue. 

Where Wfumduig thorn* and cur *-l. ^biftLu gr*w. 

Prior. 

Cu'rhdly. [from curfed.] Mifer- 
ably ; (hamefully; a low cant word. 

Satisfaction and rtftjtafrioxt hfs £0 curfedly lard 
. ©n the gizzard* of our pifolipanp^ L £ ft range. 

Sure fhi$ ii a n*tjoj» that • is, curfe JU afraid of 
being ©vtr-nifewith too rouqh pelitcnc U, an^can- 
jBotxegainose great fuiiut but at the expence of 
. another. Pope. 

Cu'r«rdnf, 5 s* ft, f [from curfed.] The 
(late of being under a curfe. 

Cu'rship. it. f, [from cur,] Dogfhip; 
meannefs ; fco® ndrel/b ip. 

How durft he, 1 lay, oppale thy cmrjbip 9 
'Gainft arm*, authority, and wnrihip ? Audihras. 

CU'RSITOR. 17. f [Latin.] An officer 
or clerk belonging to the Chancery, 
that makes out original writs. They 
are called clerks of courfe, in the oath 
of the clerks of Chancery. Of thefe 
there are twenty-four in number, which 
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have certain (hires allotted to each of 
them, into which they make out fuch 
original writs as are required. They 
are a corporation among themfelves. 

Co-well. 

Then is the recognition and value, figned wiih 
the handwriting of that juftice, carried by the cur- 
Jitor in Chancery for that (hire whete thofc lands 
do He, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 
drawn, and ingrafted in parchment. Bacon, 

Cu'rsorary. adj. [from curfus* Larin.] 
Curfory; hafty; carelefs. A word, 1 
believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with m curforary eye 
CTerglanc’d the articles. Sbakcfp. Henry V. 

Cu'rsorily.sk/«z/. [from curfory. J Haftily; 
without care ; without felicitous atten¬ 
tion. ♦ 

This power, and no other, Luther dif>wos, as 
any one that views the place but curforily muft needs 

At ter bury, 

Cu'rsor i n ess. n,f [ from curfory . ] Slight 
attention. 

CURSORY. adj. [from curforius* Latin.} 
Hafty ; quick ; inattentive; carelefs. 

» The lirft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man. Add if or. 

Curst, adj, .Froward; peevilh ; malig¬ 
nant; mifehievous; malicious; fearling. 

■ Mr.' Mafon, after his manner, was very merry 
with both parties; pleasantly playing Both with the 
ihrcwd touqhe- of many cprfi boy*f and with the 
On all di faction of many lewd fthoolmaftcrs. 

Ajcbarn's ScbooJmafier. 
Curfi enws have /hart horns. Proverb 

1 pray yoy, though you mock me, gentlemen. 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curfi ; 

I have no gift at all in /hrewi/hnefs, 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 

Let her not ftrike me. Sbak.Midf. Wight's Dream, 
rn go fee if the be#r be gone from the gentlem an, 

. and {low much he hslth eaten: they are never curfi 
but when they are hung'}. Shakefp. Winter s foie. 

Her only fauTt; and that is fault enough. 

Is, that /he, is Intolerably curfi* 

And Zhrcwd and ffowird, fo beyond all meafure. 
That, were my ftate far wrorfer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Sbakcfp. 

When I diftuaded him from his intent, 

And found him pight to do it with curfi fpcech, 

1 threaten'd to difeover h’nYl. Shak, King Lear. 

Arid though his mind 

Be ne'er fo curfi y his tongue is kind. Crafhnw. 

Cu'ritn fss. n. f. [from curfi.] Peevilft- 
nefs; frow^nlncfs j malignity. 

" , Then, nof»!e parrne s, 

Topch yeu the foUrcft points with fweeteft terms. 
Nor curfnefs grow fp tne firmer. . *. 

. , . Sbak jf-cart i Antony and Cleopatra. 

Her month Qu writh'd, her forehead taught t.« 

; . frown,, ' , 

HVr eyes to fp^rklr jfites. to Lve unknown; 

Her fallow 1 her.envious mind did flrew, 

Aftd cv’ry f^t^qe /pok* Aloud the. curfinefi of a 
fhrew. Drydtn. 

Curt, adj* [frontcurtui, Latin.] Short. 

To CURTAIL, v. a [rwr/o, Latin. It 

was anciently written curled\ which per¬ 
haps is more proper; but dogs that had 
thdf tails Cut being called carted dogs, 
the word was vulgarly conceived ‘fo mean 
originally to f cut the tail y and was in time 
written according to tbrt notion.] 

To cut off ; to cutifhorf; to (horten. 

I, that am curtail'd of all fair proportion. 
Deform'd, unfini/b d^fent before my time 
Into this breathing world. Sbakcfp, Richard III. 
Then why (honid we ourfclves abridge. 

And curtail our oWn privilege ? tiudibras. 
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f Scribblers fend U9 over their tra/h In profe and 
verfe, with ab iminable curtailings and quaint mo¬ 
dern t fins. Swift, 

This general employ, and expcnce of their time, 
would as afttiredly curtail and retrench the ordi¬ 
nary means of knowledge and erudition, as it would 
/horten the opportunities of vice. Woodward, 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than 
we muft, has fo miferably curtailed fome of'our 
words; and, in familiar writings and convcrfationt, 
they often lofe all but their lirft f> liable#. 

Add fen's SpeSatocm 

z. It has cf before the thing cut off. 

The count allured the court, that Fa£k his an¬ 
tagonize had taken a wrong name, having curtailed 
it of three letters ; tor that his name was not Faff 9 
but Faflion, Addj.uS 

Cu rtail Dog, n.f, A dog lawed, or 
mutilated according to the foreft laws, 
whole tail is cut off, and who is therefore 
hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word 
may be the original of cur, 

l f amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I 
think if my breaft had not been made of faith, and ‘ 
my heart of fteel, £he had transformed me to a 
curtail dog , and made me turn i’ th* wheel. 1 

Sbakefpcart's Comedy of Errours, 

CURTAIN. 17 . f [cortina, Latin.] 

1. A cloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
fure, to admit or exclude .he light; ta 
conceal or dilcover any thing; to (hade 
a bed ; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, »o as to 
renew the air. Arbutbmt on Diet. 

Sol through white curtains /hot a lim’vous ray, 
i And op’d thofr eyes that muft eclipfe the day P'pc. 

Thy hand, great Dulncls l lers the curtain tad, 

^ And uui verfal darknefs buries all* P^pe, 

2. To draw the Curtain. To clofe it, 
fo as to (hut out the light, or conceal 
the objeft. 

I muft draw a curtain before tbe work for a 
while, and keep your patience a lin e in fufpenfe* 

Hur net's Tfyorjf* 
Once more I write to you, and. this «>nce w ft 
be the laft : the curtain will fobn be drawn between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to wi/h v u 
a long good night. » Pipe* 

3. To open it, foas to difeern the objeft. 

So foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the fartheft eaft bagin to craw 
The fitady curtain from Aurora's bed. 

Shakefbeart's Romeo and Juliet. 
Let them fleep, let them ileep on. 

Till this ftormy night be gone. 

And th' eternal morrow d wn j 

Then the curtain will be drawn. * Cretfhaw. 

4. [In fortification.} That part of the wall 
or rampart that lies between two baftfona. 

Military Ifidl. 

The governour, not difeouraged, fuddenly of 
timber and boards rhifed up a curtain twelve loot 
high, at the back of his foldi.cr*. KifolUs. 

Curtain-lecture, n.f [from curtain 
and letiure.] A reproof given by a wife 
to her hufband in bed. 

”What endiefi brawls by wives are bred ! 

The cuttain-lcflure makes a mournful bed. * 

Drydtn'$ Juvenal* 
She ought to exert the authority of Ithe curtain - 
le&urtf and, if (he finds him of a rebellious 1if-r.fi- 
tion, to tame him. Addifon. 

To Cu rtain. <v. a. [from the noun.] To 
inclofe or accommodate with curtains.. 

Now o'er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abu/e 
The curtain'd ftcep. Sbakfp arc's Macbeth• 

The wandering prini.e a «d D-do, **1 
When with a happy ftoriri they were furprie'd. 

And curtain d with a eounfcl-keeping cave. Sbak. 

3 N But» 
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Bat, in bet temple’* laft itcefs inclo*'d, 

#>n Dolnefs' Up th anointed head rcpoe’d * 
hi «■ «We A* tu* lam'd round with vapour* blue. 
And (oft befprinklfd with Cimmerian dew. Pop*. 

CvtTATi Difiance. n. f [In aftronorny.] 

The diftance of a planet’s place'from 

the fen, reduced to the ccliptick. 

Cuita'tion. n.f. [ from curto, to Ihorten, 

Latin.] The interval between a planet’s 

tfiftancc from the fun and the curtate 

diftance. Cbombers. 

Cw'rTFL/SSE. 1 Se< CuTLAgg> 

Cu RTEtAX. 3 
Cu'rtsy. See Courtesy. 
Uw'avATtD, +dj. [curvatm, Lat.] Bent; 
^crocked. 

Cutv a'tion. n.f [curvo, Latin.] The 

aft of bending or crooking. 

Curvature.*./ [from cu rwr.] C rook- 

edaefs; inflexion; manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of tbe catenarian 
curve, by~ which it obtain* that curvhturt that is 
faftft for the included marrow. 

Cbeyne's Pbilcfpbical Principles. 
Flaccid it %v*s beyond the aflitity of the muf- 
cl«> and curvature of the ofikles, to give ir a due 
tenfion. ^ Holder, 

Curvs. adj. [curvets, Latin.] Crooked; 
bent; inflefted; not liraight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or at¬ 
traction may make it defcribe a curve line about 
the attra&ing body. Btntby. 

Curve, n.f. Any thing bent; a flexure 
or crookednefs of any particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve, 

"With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. 

Tbomfon. 

To QURVE. *v. a. [cetrvo, Latin.] To 
bend; to crook; to infleft. 

And -the tongue it drawn hack and curved. 

Holder. 

-To CURVE'T. w, m. [cor vet tare, Italian.] 

1. To leap ; to bonna. 

Cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr’jthee: it curvets 
unfeafonahlv. £bjk,fpcart's As you like it, 

Himfclf he op an earwig fer. 

Yet fcarce he on his hack could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 
lire he himfclf could fettle- Drayt. Nympbid. 
Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpria’d with fright. 
The wounded deed curvet* ; and, rais'd upright. 
Lights on hi* feet before: his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lath the wind. 

Dry den's JEm id. 

2. To frifk; to be licentious. 

Curvb't. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap; a bound. 

2, A frolick ; a prank. 

Curvj i, x'near. adj. [cvrvvs and tinea, 
Lat.] 

1. Confifting of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body 
from its rettilinear motion, and force* it into a 
curvilinear orbit j fo that it mu ft be repeated every 
minute of time. Cbeync. 

2. Cotnpofcd of crooked lines. 
Cu'rvity. ir.yi [from curve.] Crooked- 

neb. 

The joined end* of that bone and the Incus re¬ 
ceding, make m more acute angle at that joint, and 
give a greater cnrtrtty to the pofture of the oliicles. 

Holder on Speech. 

CU'SHION. n.f [tuffen, Dutch; couffn, 
French.] A pillow for the feat; a fbfr 
pad placed upon a chair. 

Call Claudm*, and fo mo other of my men ; 

I’ll Jii»c them fioep on cuihiont in tny tent. 

Sbektjpcaris Julius Ceefar. 
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If you are learnM, 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not. 

Let them have cjjoknt by you. Shah. CarhUnus. 

But, ere (hey lat, officious Bauci* lay* 

Two cojhhns fluff’d with ft raw, the feat to raife; 
Coarfe, but the beft ftie had. Drydtn's Fables* 

An eaftern king put a judge to death for ao ini¬ 
quitous fcntencc; and ordered his hide to be fluffed 
Into a cttjbion, and placed upon the tribunal, for the 
fon to fit on. Swift. 

Cu sh soned> adj. [from cuJbionA Seated 
on a cufhion; fupported by cumions. 

Many, who are cujohmed upon thrones, woe 
have remained in obkuiity. Differtmiou on Parties. 

CUSP, n. f, [cujpis, Latin.] A term ufed 
to exprefs the points or horns of the 
moon, or other luminary. Harris. 

Cu'spatsd. ) adj. [from cufpis , Lat.] 

Cuspidated. $ A word expreffing the 

leaves of a flower ending in a point. 

Quincy. 

Cu'stard. n.f. [cwftard, Welfli.J A 
kind of fwcctirteat made by boiling eggs 
with milk and fugar till the whole 
thickeas into a mafs. It is a food much 
ufed in city feafts. 

He ersmm’d them, til! their guts did ake. 

With cawdle, cuftard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 

Now may’ri and ftirkrei all Jbuftj’d and latiate 
lay; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the cuftard of the day. Pope . 

Custody, n.f. [cufiodia, Latin.] 

1. Imprifonment; reftraint of liberty. 

The council rcmonftranced unto queen Eliza¬ 
beth the confpiracies again ft her life, and therefore 
they advifed her, that fhe ihould go Itefa abroad 
weakly attended 5 but the queen aniWered, (he bid 
rather be dead than put in cuftody. Bacon, 

pot us enflav’d, is cuftody fevere. 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifti.ment “ 

I nfl i Q ed ? Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. Care; guardianfhip; charge. 

Under the cujfady and charge of the fon* of 
Mcrari, fhaU be the board* of the tabernacle. 

Numb. iii. 36. 

We being ft rangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cuftody t Sbak. 

An offence it were, raftily to depart out of the 
city committed to their cuftody. Knottes. 

TJierc is generally but one coin ftampt upon the 
occalion, which is made a prefent to the perfon 
who Is celebrated on it: by this mean* the whole 
fame >* in his own cuftedy. Ajdifin. 

3. Defence; prefervation ; fecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty, fliip* for the 
cuftedy of the narrow fcas. Bacon. 

CU'STOM. n.f. [coufiume, French.] 

1. Habit; habitual practice. 

Blood and deftru&ion fball be fo in ufe. 

That mothers ftall but fmile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war ; 

All pity choak’d with cufiom of fell deeds. 

Sbake/peare's Julius Cafar. 
Cufiom, a greater poster than nature, feldom fails 
to make them worfhip. Locke. 

2. Fafhion ; common way of afting. 

And the prieft’s cufiom with the people was, that 
when any man offered facrifice, the prieft’i fervant 
came, while the fl efh was in foe thing, with a flefh- 
hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sam. ii. 

3. Eftablifticd manner. 

According to the cufiom of the prieft’s office, his. 
lot Vaj to burn incenfe when he went into the 
temple of the Load. Luke i. 

4. Prafticc of buying of certain perfoas. 

You fay he ia ailiduous in his oiling, and is he 
not grown rich by it t Let him have your cufiom , 
but not your votes. Aad\[on. 

5. Application from buyers: es, this trader 
has good cuilom. 
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6 . [In law.] A law or right not written, 

which, being eilablifoed by long ufe 4 
and the content of our anceftors, hag 
been, and is daily, praftifed. We can¬ 
not fay that this or that is a cufiom, ex¬ 
cept we can juftify that it hath conti¬ 
nued fo one hundred years ; yet, be- 
caufe that is bard tQ prove, it is enongh 
for the proof of a cufiom , if two or more 
can depofe that they heard their fathers 
fay, that it was a cufiom all their time; 
and that their fathers heard their fathers 
alfo fay, that it was l&kewife a cufiom in 
their time. If it is to be proved by 
record, the continuance of a hundred 
years will ferve. Cufiom is either gene¬ 
ral or particular: general, that which 
is current through England; particular, 
is that which belongs, to this or that 
county ; as gavelkind to Kent, or this 
or that lordlhip, city, or town. Ctfiom 
differs from prefeription ; for cufiom is 
common to more, and prefeription is 
particular to this or that man: preferip¬ 
tion may be for a far feorter time than 
enfiom. Cowell . 

7. Tribute ; tax paid for goods imported 
or exported. 

The refidue of theft ordinary finance* be c2full 
or uncertain, a* be die cfchcats and forfeitures, the 
cuftem, btttkrage, and impofts. Bacon. 

Thofc commodities may be dUperftd, after hav¬ 
ing paid the cufiom in England. Temple, 

Cufiom* to fteal is fuch a trivial thing. 

That *tis their charter to defraud their king. 

Drydcn. 

Strabo tell* you, that Britain bore heavy tunes, 
efpecially the cufiom* on the importation of tl>e 
Gallick trade. Arbutbtut • 

Cu's tomhouse. *. f The houfe whqxe 
the taxes upon goods imported or ex¬ 
ported arc collefted. 

Some cufieptbou/e officers, birds of paffage, and 
oppreflive thrifty fquires, are the only thriving 
people- amongft us. Swift. 

Cu'stom ably. adj. [from cuficmJ] Com¬ 
mon ; habitual; frequent. 

Cu'stom a blew ess. n.f. [from cufiama* 
ble. ] 

1. Frequency; habit, 

2. Conformity to cuftom. 

Cu'stom ably. ad<u. [from cuftomablt. ] 
According to cuilom. 

Kingdom* have eufionub/y been carried away by 
right of fucceftion, according to proximity of blood. 

Heyward, 

Cu'stomarxly. adv. [from cufimarj.J 
Habitually; commonly. 

To call Cod to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, 
or to appeal to him on every trivial occafion, in 
common difeourfe, cufiomarily without considera¬ 
tion, is one of the higheft Indignities and affronts 
that can be offered him. Ray. 

Cu'stom ar 1 ness, n.f [from cufiomary.'] 
Frequency; commonnels ; frequent oc¬ 
currence. 

A vice which for it* guilt may juftify the 
fharpeft, and for its enfltmarinefi the irequenteft, 
invedtive* which can be made againft it. 

Government ef tbe Tonptu 

Cu'stomar Y. adj. [from 
1. Conformable to eftabliftiea cuilom ; ac¬ 
cording to prefeription. 

Pray you now, if it may ftand with tbe tune 
of your voices, that I may be conful: 1 have here 
the cufiomary gown* Sbakefprare. 

Several 
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Several iogeruou vperfons, whofe a Hi ft a rice might 
be conducive to the advance of real and ufeful 
knowledge, lay under the prejudices of educa- 
tion and cuftomary belief. GlanviUe's Scepfiu 

2. Habitual. 

Wc fliould avoid the profane and Irreverent ufe 
of God's name, by curfing, or tuflomary fwearing j 
and take heed of the negledt of his worlhip, or any 
thing belonging to it. Ttlhtfm. 

3. Ulual; wonted. 

Ev'n now I met him 
With cvfkthary compliment, when he. 

Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 
A l’.p of much contempt, fpeeds from roe. Sbol. 

Cu stomed. adj. [from cujlom .j Ufual; 
common; that to which wc are aecuf- 

tomed. 

Mo nat’ral exhalation in the Iky, 

No common wind, no cuftomed event. 

But they will phick away its nat’ral caofe. 

An i call the* meteors, prodigies, and ft%m. 

Sbakefpeari'i Kikg John. 

Customer. n.f. [from cufiom.] 

1. One who frequents any place of fale 
for the fake of purchasing* 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe; for here 
be many old cvfomers. Sbakfp. Meat. far Meaj. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To perfuade cuJUmcn to buy their goods. Rofoom. 

Lord Strut bas befpoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon’s fhop : Don't you fee how that old fox 
ft cals away your cufomert , and turns you out of 
your bu fine is every day ? Arbuthnoe. 

Thofe papers are grown a neceflary part in cof- 
feehoufe furniture, and may be read by cufiotuen 
of all ranks for curiofity or amufement. Swift. 

I Chewed you a piece of black and whit* fluff, 
juft Cent from the dyer, which yoa were pleafed to 
approve of, and be my cufimer for. Swift. 

2 . A common woman. This fenfe is now 
obfolete. 

I marry her!—What, a affmtrf Pr’ythee bear 
fome chanty to my wit} do not think it fo un- 
wholefome. Sbakcfpeart't Ctbclh . 

Cu'sTRBL. n.f. 

1. A buckler-bearer. 

2. A veflel for holding wine. Ainfworth. 
To CUT. pret. cut. part. pafT. cut. [pro¬ 
bably from the French couteau, a knife.] 

1. To penetrate with an edged i nil ru¬ 
men t ; to divide any continuity by a 
fharp edge. 

Ah, ent my lace afonder. 

That my great heart may have fome fcope to bear. 

Or elfe 1 fwoou with this dead killing news. 

Sbakefpeart's Richard III. 
And when two hearts were join'd by mutual love, 
The fword of jufticc cuts upon the knot. 

And fevers ’em for ever. Dry dens Spanifb Friar. 
Some 1 have cut away with feiftarw 

Wfeman's Surgery. 

2. To hew. 

Thy fervants can (kill to cut timber in Lebanon. 

2 Cbron. ii« 

3. To carve ; to make by fculpture. 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within. 

Sit like his grand fire cut in ala barter * Sbakfp. 

The triumphal is defJted by time; but the 
phm of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neigh¬ 
bouring building. ^ Addifon. 

4. To form any thing by cutting. 

And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and 
cut it into wires. Exvd. xxxix. 3. 

5. To divide by palling through. 

Before the whittling wiAds the veflels fly, 

With rapid fwifenefs cut the liquid way. 

And reach Gereftus at the point of day. 

Pope's Odyffe y. 

6. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 

The man was cut to tlx heart with thefe conio. 

Addifon. 


Prior « 
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7* To divide packs of cards. 

Supine they in their heav'n remain. 

Exempt from paflion and from pain j 
And frankly leave ns, human elves, 

To cut and fliuflte for ourfclves. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourfelvcs both cut and fhuffled them. 

Take a frefti pack, nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts or fhuifies with our dirty leaving. 

Granville. 

8 . To ittterfeft; to crols: as, one line 
euts another at fight angles. 

9. To Cut dawn. To fell; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the 
mountains of Cilicia.. Knolla. 

10. To Cu t dawn. To excel; to over¬ 
power : a low phrafe. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts 
d<nvn the fined orator, and deftroys the beft con¬ 
trived argument, as foon as ever he gets himfdf to 
be heard. Addifon s Count Tariff, 

11. To Cut off. To feparate from the 

other parts by cutting. , 

And they caught him, and cut of hiss thumbs. 

Jmd. i. 6. 

12. To Cut off I Toi deftroy; to extir¬ 
pate ; to put to death untimely. 

All Spam was firft conquered by die Romans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
ftili increafed, and the native Spaniards ftiU cut off. 

Sp for on Ireland. 

Were 1 king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 
This great commander was fuddenly cut off by 
a fatal ftroke, given him with a fmall contemptible 
Inftrument. lie tv cl. 

Ireiueus was like Wife cutoff by martyrdom. 

Addifon . 

Ill-fated prince ! too negligent oflifel- 
Cut off\ n the frefb ripening prime of manhood. 
Even in the pride of life. Philips's Diflreft Mother. 

13. To Cut off. To refeind; to fepa- 

take 
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In fome few pofllng.fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, fhriW pvta'r, from love, Unfl from 

the worf& “ .* ■ Prior. 

Why fhould thofe Who wait at attars bo cut off" 
from partaking in the general benefit* of law^otof 
nature ? Swift. 

1 8. To Cut off. To interrupt; tottlddcfl. 

It is no grace to a judge to mcW quickro-fs ojf 
conceit in cutting off evidence or ccunlel too fhoft. 


rate; to 


away 




Fetch the will hither, and we fliall determine 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies. 

Shahfpears's yuliut Cajar 
He that euts off twenty years of lift, 

Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. 

Sbakefpeares fuliut Cajar. 
Prefume noton thy God, whoe’er he be ; 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut tff 
Quite from his people. Milton's Agonifies. 

The propofal of a re corn pence from men, cuts 
off the hopes of future reward*. Sma fridge. 

14. To Cut off. To intercept; to hiuder 
from union or return. 

The king of this iftand, a wife man and a 
great wnreior, handled the matter fo, as he cut off 
their land forces from their fhips. Baccn. 

His party was fb much inferior to the enemy, 
that it would infallibly be cut off. Clarendon . 

15. To Cut off. To put an end to; to 
obviate. 

To cut off contentions, comm (Loners were ap¬ 
pointed to make certain the limits. Hayward. 

To evt off all further mediation and interpofi- 
tion, the king conjured him to give overall thoughts 
of escufe. Clarendon. 

It may coropofepur unnatural feuds, and cut tff 
frequent occa lions of brutal rage and intemperance. 

Addifon. 

16. To Cut off. To withhold. 

We are concerned tb cut off all occafion from 
thofe who feek occafion, that they may hive where¬ 
of to accuie us. Rogers. 

17. To Cut off. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the praftice of any vo¬ 
luntary fin, aQually am himfel I off from the bene¬ 
fits and proftflion of chviftianity. Addifm. 

This only objeft of thy real care. 

Cut off from hops, abaftdbn'4 to- dp Ip air. 
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19. To Cut off. To apoftrophife; to ab¬ 
breviate. 

No vowel can be cut ^before another, when we 
cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Diydem. 

20. To Cut out. To fhape ; to form. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts 1 cut Out 
the purity of his. Sbakefpiardt Winter's Tah*- 
I, for my part, do not like images cut out in 
juniper, or other garden fluff: they be for cbildrep. 

Baccn. 

There is a large table at Montmorency cim % w*f, 
of the tbickrefs of a vine flock. fcsnple. 

The antiquaries being 1 but indifferent uylor*, 
they wrangle prod igioufly about the cutting cut Inc 
toga. A>butbnot on Coins • 

They have a large fjreft cut cut into Wilks, ei£~ 
trcmely thick and gloomy. Addifon. 

21. To Cut out. Tofcheme; to contrive. 

Having a moll pernicious fire kindled within th: 
very bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough 
cut him out to extinguish it. Hows/* 

Everyman had cut out a place for himfclf in hli 
own thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two 
or three lorl-trcafurers. Addifon• 

22. To Cut out. To adapt. 

You know I am not cut out tor writing a frea- 
tife, nor have a genius t> pen arty thing exadlly. 

Ryrtfr. 

23. To Cut out. To debar. 

1 am cut out from any thing but common ac¬ 
knowledgments, or common dilcourfe. Pope. 

24. To Cut out. To excel; to outdo. 

25. To Cut fhsrt. To hinder from pro¬ 
ceeding by fudden interruption. 

Thus much he fpoke, and More he wfruld have 
(aid. 

But the ftem hero turn'd afide his head. 

And cut him fberr. Dry den's JEneid. 

Achilles cut him Jbort} and thus replied. 

My worth, allow’d in words, is in efteft denied. 

Dry den. 

26. To Cut fhort. To abridge: as, the 
foldiers were cut Ihort of their pay. 

27. To Cut up. To divide an "animal 
into convenient piece?. 

The boar's intemperance, and the note upon 
him afterwards, on the cutting him up* that he hid 
no brains in his head, may be moralised into a 
fenfual man. L'Efirange. 

28. To Cut tip. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the buihes, and juniper- 

Toots for their meat. Jcb. 

This doQrine cuts up all government by the 
roots. Lett*. 

To Cut. c v. n. 

1. To make way bv dividing; to divide 
by patting througn. 

When the teeth are ready to r«f, the upper part 
is rubbed with hard fubfiances, which infants, by 
a natural inftinlt, affcA. Arlutbna. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy* 

He faved the lives of thousands by his manner 
of cutting for the ftt re. Pope. 

3. To interfere : as, a horfe that cuts. 

Cut. part. adj. Prepared for life : 
taphor from hewn timber. 

Sets of phrafe , u ■ and dry. 

Evermore thy tongue fopply. 

Cut. rt.f. [from the noun.] 

1. The action of a (harp or edged inflrtu* 
ment; the blow of an ax or fword. 
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t. The impreffion or fepatation of conti¬ 
nuity., made by an edge pr (harp inftru- 
< ment: diftinguiibcd from that made by 
perforation with a pointed inftruraent. 

3. A woojid made by cutting* 

Sbsip weapon , according 10* the force, cm into 
the bone many ways; which cuts are called Jedcs, 
and.’ are reckoned among the fra dorrs. 

*■ fVifeman's Surgery. 

4. ' A thannel made by art. ■ ? ' 

This greitcir/ or ditch Sefoftris thotich king of 
Egypt, and long after him Ptolomeu# Phihdel- 
pms, purposed to have made a great deal wider aad 
dieper, and thereby to have let the Red Sea into 
the Mediterranean. Km, leu 

5. A part cut off from the reft. 

Suppofe a board to be ten foot long, and one 
broad, one cut ja reckoned fo many foot. 

‘ Aicrt'mer's Hujhandry . 

6 . A fmall particle; a fhred. 

It hath a number of (lion cuts or (breddings, 
which may be better cated wifljes than prayers. 

H ker. 

7. A lot made by cutting a ftick. 1 

My iaay Zclmane and my daughter Mopfa may 
draw cuts, and the Ihorteft cut fpcak firft. Sidney. 

A man may as reafonably draw cuts for his 
tenets, and regulate his perfwafion by the call of 
a die. ^ Lech. 

8. A near paffage, by which feme angle is 

cut off. 1 . 

Th{ ignorant*tr>ok heart to enter upon this great 
calling, and indead of their cutting their way tojt 
thto. A the knowledge of the tongues, the fathers, 
and councils, they have taken another and a (hotter 
ntf, Soutb. 

There is a fliorter cm, an eafier paffage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The evidence of my fenfe is fimptc and imme- 
■ diate, and therefore i have but a fliorter cut thereby 
to the affenttothetrutb of tberhiags fo evidenced. 

,. Halts Origin of Afaukind . 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of 
my way, and parry me a fliort cut rbrough his own 
ground, which faved me half a mile’s ridinj. 

Swift's Examiner. 

9. A pidlure cut or carved upon a (lamp 
of wood or copper, and impreffed from 
it-' 

In this form, according to his defpription, he is 
ftt forth tn the prints or cuts of martyrs by Ceval- 
lcrius. Brown. 

It is, I believe, ufed improperly by 
Adatjon. 

Madam Dacier, from foraeold cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the larva or perfon.i of the Roman 
aOors was qot only a vizard for the face, but had 
falfe hair to it. Addifin on Italy. 

to. The (lamp on which a pi&urc is car¬ 
ved, and by which it is impreffed. 

11. The aft or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards. 

How can the mufe her aid impart, 

Unlkill’d in all the terms of art ? 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the fhuffie, and the cut T Swift . 

K. Fafhion; form; fhape; manner of 
cutting into ftupe. 

Tbeir clothes are after fuch a Pagan cut too. 
That, furc, they’ve worn outChriftendonw 

Sbakefpeare s Henry VIII. 
His tawny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of his wifi00? and his face ; 

In cut and dye f> like a tile, 

A tudden view It would beguile. Hudibrat. 

Thry wrr: fo familiarly acquainted with him,as 
tn know the very emt of bii beard. Stillingjlett. 

CnilJren love breeches, not for tbeir cut or cafe, 
but b caufe the having them is a mark, or ftep to¬ 
ward! manhood. Locke. 

A third defires you to obferve well the toga on 
L(b a rcverfV, and aflts you whether you can in 
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cod felt nee Leliete the (leeve of it to be of rhrtrue 
Roman car. Add fm. 

Sometimes an old fellow (hall wear this or that 
fort of cut in his Clothes with great integrity. 

Addifin's Speffatur. 
Wilt th ro buy thefe fome high heads of the 
newtft cut for my daughter ? 

ArbutbnotU Hif cry of fohn Bull. 

13. It feerns anciently to have fignified a 
fool or cully. To cut .foil fignifi« to 
cheat, in low language. 

Send her money, knight; if thou hall Jier not in 
the end, call me cut. Sbakefpeare's *1 wfifth Nigbe. 

14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial cx- 
preftiou for men of all kinds. It is bor¬ 
rowed from dogs. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— 
Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail , under the 
degree of a fquire. Stak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

At quintin he, 

In honour of this bridal tee, 

I ’ - Hath challeng'd cither wide countee s 
Come ent and long, tail $ for there be 
Six bachelors, as bold as he* 

% 

Ben yonfins Underwood. 

Cuta'neous. adj. [ from cutis, Latin.] 
Relating to the (kin. 

This lerous, nutritious mala is more readily 
circulated into the cutaneous or remoteft parts of 
the body. Flayer an Humours. 

So*ne forts of cutaneous eruptions are occasioned 
by reeding much on'acid unripe fruits and farina¬ 
ceous fub fiances. sir butt net. 

CuVicle. n.f [cuticula, Latin.] 

1. The firft and outermoft covering of the 

body, commonly called the fcarf*(kin. 
This is that foft (kin which rifes in a 
blitter upon any burning, or the appli¬ 
cation of a bliftering plaifter. It (heks 
dofe to the furface of the true (kin, to 
which it is atfo tied by the veffels which 
nourifh it, though they arc fo fmall as 
not to be feen. When the fcarf-£kin is 
examined with a microfeope, it appears 
to be made up of feveral lays of exceed¬ 
ing fmall (bales. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and 
gri files, and ligaments and membranes, and muf- 
cles and tendons, and nerve, and arteries; and 
veins and (kin, and cuncle and nail. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin (kin formed on the iurface of 
any liquor. 

When any (aline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, 
and let cool, the fait concretes in regular figures: 
which argues that the particles of the fait, before 
they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal dis¬ 
tances in rank and file. Ncwtm't Vptieks. 

Cuti'cular. adj . [from cutis, Latin.] 
Belonging to the (kin. 

Cuth, fignifies knowledge or (kill. So 
Cutbivin is a k lowing conqueror; Cuth- 
red, a knowing counsellor; Cutbbert, 
famous for (kill. Much of the fame na 
ture are Sophocles and Sophianus. 

Gibfon s Camden. 

Cu'tlass. n.f. [routelas, French. This 
word is written fometimes cutlace , (bme- 
times cut tie ax ; in Sbakefpeare, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, cuilafb .] A broad cutting 

fword : the word is much in ufe among 
the feamen. 

Were't not better 

That I did foil me all points like a man l 
A gallant curtleaxe upon my thigh, 

A boar- fpcsr in my hand. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run. 

Where the fat pockets flept beneath the fun; 
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Of two his cutlafb launch’d the fpoutlng blood, 

Thefe quarter'd, fing’d, and fix'd on forks 01 wood. 

Pope. 

Cu'tler. n.f. [coutelier, French.] One 
who makes or fells knives. 

A pa*itry ring 
That (he did give, whofe poefy was 
For all the world like cutlers poetry 
Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Sbak. 

In a bye cutler's (hop he bought a tenpenny 
knife s fo cheap was the inflrument of this- great 
attempt. Wim p - 

Fie ehofe no other inftrument than an ordinaiy 
knife, which he bought of a common curler. 

Clarendon. 

Cu'TPURse* tt. f. [ckt and purfe .] One 
who deals by the method of ‘cutting 
purfes: a common practice when men 
wore their purfes at their girdles, as 
was once the cuftom. A thief; a robber. 

To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is necefiary fora cutpdrfe. ■ . . * 

Sbakejp arts IFinlr's Tale. 

A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rale. 

That from a flxelf the precious diadem ftole. 

And put it in his pocket. Sbakefpeare % Hamlet. 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe, nor burglary abroad ? Hadibres. 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be cut. 
purfes and robbers, would there then be kept that 
iquire dealing and equity in foeh : a monftrons den 
of thieves.? B--ntley's Sermon* 

Cu'tter. n.f [from cut.'} 

1. An agent or ioftrument that cuts any 
thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. [Inci/orts.} The teeth that cut the 
meat. 

The molares, of grinders, are behind, neareft 
the centre of motion, becaufe there is a greater 
firength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the cutters befiwe, that they 
may be ready to cut off a morfcl from any folid 
food, to be transmitted to the grinders. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro¬ 

vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
fum paid upon them; and theu calls 
die fame iuto the court to be written 
uj)on. Cowell. 

Cut-throat, n.f [cut and threat.} A 
ruffian ; a murderer; 2 butcher of men ; 
an affaffin. 

Will you then fuffcr tbefe robbers, cut-tbrea* s, 
bafe people, gathered out of all the corners of 
Chrtftendom, to wade your countries, fpoil your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
feat ? AT-- Jm. 

Perhaps the cut-tbroat may rather take his copy 
from the Pari fiax maflaerr, one of the horrideit 
infiances of barbarous inhumanity that ever was. 
known. South. 

The ruffian robbers by no jufiice aw'd. 

And unpaid cut-tbroat foidiers, are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden'd in each iU, 

To fave complaints and profecurion, kill. 

Dry den's fu venal. 

Cu't-throat. adj. Cruel; inhuman; 

barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extre¬ 
mity, this in truth can be none other than cut - 
tkroat and abominable dealing. 

Car no's Survey of Cornwall - 

Cutting, tt. f [from cut.} A piece 
cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and calling 
them upon land, doth much good. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Many are propagated above ground by flips or 

Orfthrgi. Ray. 

CU'TTLE. 
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CU'TTLE. ». / [Apia.] A fifli, which 
when he is purfued by a fifli of prey, 
throws out a blr k liquor, by which he 
darkens the water and efcapes. 

ic is fomewhat ft range, that the blood of all 
birds, and beads, and fifties, fiiould be of a red 
colour, and only the blood of the cut tit ftiould be 
as black as ink. - Bacon • 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any 
fubjeft, doth, like the cuttle fifh, hide hirofelf for 
the moil part in his own ink. Ray ojj the Creation • 

Cu'ttle. «. f [from cuttle .] A foul- 

mouthed fellow; a fellow who blackens 

the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafeal; you filthy bung, 
away: by this wine 1 11 thruft my knife io your 
mouldy chaps, if you play the faucy cuttle with 
me. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Cy'cle. n.f [JyrJus, Latin; 

i. A circle. 

z. A round of time; a fpace in which the 
fame revolutions begin again ; a perio¬ 
dical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly eft theft: words, fo as 
to ftile a teller fpace a cycle^ and a greater by the 
name of period ; and you may not improperly call 
the beginning of a large period the epoeba thereof. 

. Holder on Tinte, 

3. A method, or account of a method, 
continued till the fame courfe begins 
again. 

We thought we Humid not attempt an unaccep¬ 
table work, if here we endeavoured to prefect our 
gardeners with a complete cycle of what is requisite 
to be done throughout every month of the year. 

Evelyn's {Calendar . 

4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gi rd the fphere 
With centrick and exceatrick, fcribbled o'er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb ! Milton. 

CY'CLOlD. ». /. [ from KVX^auSr^, of 
xlxAQ', and iito*, fhape.] A geome¬ 
trical curve, of which the genefis may 
be conceived by imagining a nail in the 
circumference of a wheel: the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while 
the wheel revolves in a tight line, is the 
cycloid. 

Cyclo'idal. adj . [from cycloid.] Re¬ 
lating to a cycloid; as the cycloidal 
fpace, is the fpace contained between 
the cycloid and its fubflance. Chambers. 

Cyclopaedia. n.f. [awtA^-aud *•«»&**.] 

A circle of knowledge ; a courfe of the 

• fciences. 

Cy'gket. n.f. [from tycnus, Latin.] A 

k young fwan. 

I am the cygr.et to this pale faint fwan. 

Who chaums a doleful hymn to his own death. 

Shakefpear/'t King 'John- 
So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave. 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her wings. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V 1 . 
Cygnets f from grey, turn white. 

Bacon s Natural Hifiery • 
Young cygnets are good meat, if fatted with 
oats, but, fed with weeds, they tafte filhy. 

Mortimer's Hufbar.drj. 

CYLINDER. ». /. [xtJW^r.] A body 
having two flat fur faces and one circular. 
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The quantity of water which every revolution 
does cariy, according to any inclination of the cy¬ 
linder , may be cafiiy found. Wilkins* 

The fquarewUi make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, bafes, pedeilals, plots, and build¬ 
ings ; your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round 

buildings. Reach am. 

Cylindrical. 1 adj. [from cylinder -] 

Cyli'ndrick. j Partaking of the na¬ 
ture of a cylinder; having the form of 
a cylinder. 

. Minera fern ftah&itii, when feveral of the cy- 
Rndrick flrue are contiguous, and grow together 
into one iheaf, is called bruibiron ore.. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory, 

Obftru&ions muft be moft incident to fuc h parts 
of the body where the circulation and the claftick 
fibres are both fmalleft, and thofe glands, which 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cylin¬ 
drical canals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cyma'r. n. f. [properly written fitnar.] 
A flight covering; a fcarf. 

Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care. 
Her body (haded with a flight cymar\ 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dry den . 

CYMA’TIUM. n.f. [Lat. from xvfs» t*ov, a 
little wave.] A member of architecture, 
whereof one half is convex, and the other 
concave. There are two forts, of which 
one is hollow below, as the other is 
above. Harris. 

In a cornice, the gola, or cysnatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modiUions, or dentelli, make a 
noble ibow by their graceful projections. Speflator. 

Cy'mbal. n- f. [ cymhalum , Lat.] A mu- 
fical inftrument. 

The trumpets, facktmts, pfalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals , and the (houting Rooms, 

M ike the fun dance. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

Jf mirth ftiould fail. Til bufy her with cares. 
Silence ber clamorous voice with louder wars; 
Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the 
throne. 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. 

Drydens Aurengxebe. 

Cyn a'kthropy. n.f* [xv*r xt/*^, and 

] A fpecies of madnefs in 
which men have the qualities of dogs. 

CyN A R CTO M ACHY, [xm, 

X*-] A word coined by Butler , to de¬ 
note bear-baiting with a dog. 

That fome occult defign doth he 
In bloody cynarStomachy , 

Is plain enough to him tiiat knows ' 

How faints lead brothers by the noie. lludibras* 

CyNEGB # TICKS. n-f [xuifyr ( Tiva.] The 

art of hunting; the art oi training and 

hunting with dogs. 

There are extant, in Creek, fnir books of 
cynegcticks , or venation. Brown's Vulgar Errtors* 

Cy'nical. ] adj. [xtrtxO'.] Having the 
Cy'njce. J qualities of a dog; cur- 
rifti ; brutal ; marling ; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new-fangled wit (It 
is his cynic at phrafe) will fome time or other find 
out his art. Wilkins. 

Cy'hick. n.f [xlv»x^*.] A philofopher 
of the fnarling or currifli fort; a fol¬ 
lower of Diogenes ; a rude man; afnar- 
ler ; a mi fan t hr ope. 

How vikiy doth this cynick ;hime !—• 

Get you hence, fir rah ; lauicy fellow, hc&cq, Slak. 


Mitton* 


C Z A 

Without thefe precautions the man degenerates 
into a cynick , the woman into a coquette j the 
man grows fullen and morofe, the woman imper¬ 
tinent and fantaftical. Addifon* 

Cy'nosure. n.f [from cv^et.] The 
ftar near the north pole, by which Tail¬ 
ors fleer. 

Towers and battlements it fees 
- Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

~ Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cyn jure of neighbouring eyes. 

Cy'on. See Cion. 

Gather cyont fortgraffs before the buds fprout. 

Evelyn • 

Cy'prbss-tree. n.f [cuprejfus t Latin.] 
i. The cyprefs is a tall flraight tree, pro¬ 
duced with great difficulty. Its fruit is 
of no ufe ; its leaves are bitter, and the 
very fmell and (hade of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked upon it to be 
a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune¬ 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The 
cyprefs-tree is always green, and never 
either rots or is worm-eaten. Calinet* 

In ivory coffers I have fluff'd my crowns; 

In cyprefs chcfts my arras counterpanes. 

Sbakejpearr. 

He taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he 
ftrengthencth for himfelf among the trees of the 
forefl. If xliv. 24. 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd. 

And nodding cyprefs form'd a fragrant ihade. 

... Po t> e '* ofyffq* 

[ 2.* Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is. 
the emblem of mourning. 

Poifon be their drink. 

Their fweeteft (hade a grove of cyprefs trees. 

Shake/peare's Htnry VTv 

Cy'prus. n.f. [I fuppofe from the place 
where it was made; or corruptly from 
<yprefix as being ufed in mourning.] A 
thin tranfparent black fluff. 

L*«wn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow. 

Sbakefpeare's If Outer's Hale* 
A cyprns , not a boiom. 

Hides my poor heart! Sbakefpeare. 

CYST. \n*f [wk-J A bag contain- 
CY'STIS. j ing Tome morbid matter. 

In taking it out, the cyjlis broke, and (hewed 1 
itfe’f by its matter to be a meliceria. 

Wife man's Surgery. 
There may be a confuroption, with a purulent, 
fpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cyfi or 
bag ; upon the breaking of which the patient is 
commonly fuffocated. Adutbnot on Diet • 

Cy'stick. adj. [from cyfl, a bag.] Con¬ 
tained in a bag. 

The bile is of two forts: the cyflic*, or that 
contained id die gatl-bl-vlder, a fort of repofitory. 
for the gall; or the hepatick, or what flows im¬ 
mediately from the liver. Arbuthnot . 

Cysto'tomy. n.f. [xvrn and rfpw.] The 
a6l or pr aft ice of opening ineyfled tu¬ 
mours, or-cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR. n. f. [a Sciavonian word, written 
more properly fxarJ] The title of the 
emperour of Ruflia. 

CzaRi'na. n. f* [from czar.] The 
prefs of Ruflia^ 
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DAB 

D ls a confonant nearly approach- 

i ng in (bund to T» but formed 
J by a Itxonger appulfe of the 
tongue to the upper part or the mouth. 
The found of D in Engli/h is uniform, 
and it is never mute. 

DA CAPO . [Itnl.j A term in mufick, 
which fignifying from the head or the 
beginning, means that the firft part of 
the tuue ihould be repeated at the con* 
clufion. 

To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ftrike 
gently with fomething foft or moift. 

A fore ihould never be wiped by drawing a 
piece of tow or ng over it, but only by dabbing it 
with fine lint. Sharp. 

Dad. n . f . [from the verb.} 

i. A fmall lump of any flung, 
s. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 

3. Something moift or (limy thrown upon 
one. 

4- low language.] An artift; a man 
expert at fomething. This is not ufed 
in writing. 

5. A kind of fmall flat fifh. 

Of fiat fift there are rays, fiowka, dabs, plaice. 

Camv. 

Da'b-chick. n. f . A fmall water fowl, 
called likewife Dob chick, and Didapper, 
and Dip chick. Colymbus. Raj. 

A dab-chick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and Aics, and wades, and hops. 

Pope. 

To DA'BBLE. *v. a. [dabhekn , Dutch.] 
To fmear ; to daub ; to fpatter; to he* 
fprinkle; to wet. 

A (hadow like an ang'l, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Sbakefgtare's Richard III. 

I fcarifieJ, and dabbled the wound with oil of 
tun»entine. Wtftntan't Smrgery. 

Mean while the South, riling with dabbled wings, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 

7 0 Da'bble. < V . It . 

I. To play in water; to move in water 
or mud. 

Neither will a fpirir, that dwells with flats, 
dabble in this ini purer mud. Glanviilc'a Apt. 

The little one complained of her kgs, that (he 
could neither fwira nor dabble with them. L'Efir. 
But when he found the bjys at play. 

And faw them dabbling in their clay. 

He flood behind a flail to lurk. 

And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 

2. To do any thing in a flight, fuperficial, 
or {hallow manner ; to tamper. 

Shakcfpeare (hall be put into your hands, as 
cleat and as fair as it came out of them s though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there 
with the teat, I have had more rcveience for the 
writer and the printer, and left every thing Hand¬ 
ing. - At ter bury tc Pope. 

Da'b bler. n. f. [from dabble .] 
i. One that plays in water. 
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DAP 

2. One that meddles without maltery; 

one that never goes to the bottom of an 

affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left 
our dabblers in politicks fttould be ready to (wear 
againft him for difaffe&ion. Swift. 

Dace. n.f: [of uncertain derivation : in 
moll provinces called dare. Leucifcus.] 
A fmall river iifli, refembling a roach, 
but lefs. 

Let me live harmlefsTy, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 

Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. 

Walton. 

Da'ctyli. n.f. [&sxt*X0{* a finger.] A 
poetical foot confiding of one long fylla- 
Die and two fhort, like the joints of a 

finger ; as Candidas. 

Dad. 1 n. f. [The child’s way of ex- 
Da'ddy. 3 prefling father. It is remark¬ 
able, that, in all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as firfl taught to chil¬ 
dren, is compounded of *- and /, or the 
kindred letter d , differently placed ; as 
tad, Wellhjg aria, Greek; atta , Go- 
thick ; tata , Latin.] Father. 

1 was never fo bechumpt with words. 

Since firfl I call'd my brother'* father dad. Shak. 

His losing mother left him to my care ; 

Fine child, as like his dad as he could flare! Gay. 

T9 DADE. a. To hold up by a lead¬ 

ing firing. 

The little children when they learn to go. 

By painfol mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 

DJEfDAL. adj. [ derdalus , Latin.] 

1. Various ; variegated. 

2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, 
nor (hould be imitated. 

Nor hath 

The deetletl hand of Nature only pour'd 
Her gifts of outward grace. Philips. 

Da'ffodil. In./. [Suppofed 

Daffodi'lly. > by Skinner to be 

Daffodowndi'lly.j corrupted from 

afphodelus. ] 

ThU plant hath a lily-flower, confiding of one 
leaf, which is bell-(haped, and cut into fix feg- 
mentt, which incircle its middle like a crown j 
but the empalcment, which commonly rifes out of 
a membranous vagina, turn* to an oblong or 
rosndi(h fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 
three parts ; is divided into three cells, and full of 
rourrdi(h foods. Milkr. 

Strew me the green ground with dajfedeivndiffies, 
And cowflips, and king-cups, and loved lilies. 

■ . Sptnfir. 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty (hed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To drew the laureat herfe where Lycid lies. 

Milton. 

The daughters of the flood have fcarch'd the 
mead 

For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy’s head s 


DAG 

The Jhort narciflut, and fair daffodil, 

Pancies Xo pleafe the fight, and caflia fweet to 
fmelL Drydn r. 

To Daft. v. a. [contracted from do aft j 
that is, to throw back , to throw off 1 ] To 
tofs afide ; to put away with contempt; 
to throw away {lightly. Not now in ufe. 

The nimble-footed mad-tap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that Soft the world slide. 

And bid it pafs. Sbaktfptaris Henry IV. 

I would (he had beftow'd tbi. dotage on me: I 
would have daft all other rclpedts, and made her 
half myfclf. Shaiefpeare. 

Dag. n. f. [dague, French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; a piffo!: fo called from 
forving the purpofe 9 of a dagger, being 
carried fecretly, and doing mifehief fud- 
denly. It is in neither fenfe now ufed. 

To Dag. m. a. [from daggle .] To daggle ; 
to bemire ; to let fall in the water; a 
low word. 

DA'GGER. n.f. [ dague , French.] 

1. A (hort fword; a poniard. 

She fan to her fon’s dagger , and ftruck herfelf 
a mortal wound. Sidney. 

This fword a dagger had his page. 

That was but little for his age; 

And therefore waited on him fo 
At dwarfs upon knight;-errant do. Hud;bras. 
He ftrikes himfelf with his daggers but being 
interrupted by one of his friendsTne ftabs him, 
and breaks the dagger on one of his ribs. Addifon . 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of 
iron with a bafleet hilt, ufed for defence. 

3. [With printers.] The ohelus; a mark 
of reference in form of a dagger; a9 

[t ]• 

Da ggersdr awing, n.f. [ dagger and 
draw.] The aft of drawing daggers ; 
approach to open violence. 

They always are at dagge fdr a wing. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hmdibras. 

I have beard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all 
were at daggt r[drawing, till one dc fired to know 
the fubjedt of the quarrel. Swift . 

To DA'GGLE. *u. a. [from dag, dew; 
a word, according to Mr. Lye, derived 
from the Danifli; according to Skinner, 
from baj, fprinkled, or beagan, to dip. 
They are probably all of the fame root.] 
To dip negligently in mire or water ; 
to bemire; to befprinkle. 

To Da'ggle. *u. n. To be in the mire; 
to run through wet or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town. 

To fetch and carry 

Da'ggledtail. n.f. [daggle and tail.] 
Bemired ; dipped in the water or mud; 
befpattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to 
be choaked at the fight of fo many daggleitail par- 
fons, that happen to fall in their way. Swift. 

DATLY, 


, daggled through 
fing-iong up and down. Pope. 
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DA'ILY. adj. [feajlic, Saxon.] Happen¬ 
ing every day, or very frequently; 
done every day ; quotidian. 

Much arc w bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us fuch a prince. Sbak. 

Ccafe, man af wpzmo born! «p tope relief 
From daily trouble, and continued grief. Prior. 

Da'ily. txtv. Every <ky; vary often. 

Let that man with better fcnfe advife. 

That of the world leaft part to us is read * 

And daily how through hardy enterprise 
Many great regions are discovered. Fairy 

A man with whom I converfed almoft daily for 
years together. Dry den. 

Da'intilt. aeh>. [from dainty ] 
Elegantly; delicately. 

Truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
«at (hew the mrfkj and mummeries and triumphs 

uf the world, half fo (lately and daintily a* candie- 
light. ^ -• Baum. 

±. Delicioufly; pleafantly. 

There is no region mi earth lb daintily watered, 

with fuch great navigable rivers. 

Hovtel's Focal Fiftfi. 

Tbofir yofsg fuitora had bee® accidom «4 Op no¬ 
thing but to Heap well, and fine daintily. 

Brunts Fu%v of Bpkk Poems. 

Nicely; ccrcmonioufly ; Icrupuloufly. 

Squeamjflily; faftidioufly. 

Da'intinssl n.f. [from dainty.] 

1. Delicacy; foftnefs* 

What fliould yet thy palate pleafe ? 

Daman# «a A foftsr cafe, 

Sleeked limbs and tyood t Ben Joafon. 

Elegance ; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the daintimfi of his leg 
aund foot, and the carl iu the fine dupe of bis 
hands. PVstton. 

, Delicacy; delicioufnefs. 

It was muse notorious for the damtinefs of the 
provifion which he ferved in it, than for toe IP*©- 
nefs of the difh. HakewUl on Provident*. 

, Squeemiihnofo ; faftidioufnefs. 

Ot fond, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath 
difcouiied without any Jaurtmcfs. fFcttuu 

r. Ceremonioufneft; fcrupulofity. 
DA'INTY. adj. [derived by Skinner from 
dain, an old French word for delicale ; 
which yet I cannot find in dictionaries.] 
I. Pleating to the palate; of exquifite 
tail?; delicious. 

Higher cohco&ion is required for focetnefo, or 
pies hire of tafte, and therefore all your dainty 
plumbs art a little dry. __ _ Bacon. 

z. Delicate; of acute fentibility; nice; 
fqucamilli; foft; luxurious ; tender. 

This is the Howell, yet the daintieft fenle ; 

For ev’n the ears of fuch as have no (kill 
Perceive a difeord, and conceive offence ; 

And knowing not what *a good, yet find the ill. 

Davies. 

They were a fine and dainty people ; frugal and 
yet elegant, though not military. Bacon. 

3. Scrupulous; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance ? She that makes dainty 1* 
1*11 fwear hath corns. Sbakefp . Romeo aad Juliet. 

Therefore to horfe; 

And let os not be dainty of leave-taking. 

But Ihift away. Sbakefptarcs Macbeth. 

4. Elegant; tenderly, languifhingly, or 
effeminately beautiful. 

My houfe, within the city. 

It richly furnished with plate and gold, 

Balons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Sbak. 

Why fliould ye be lb cruel to yourfel/, 

And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
F or gentle ufage and foft delicacy ? Milton. 

j. Nice ; affe&edly fine: in contempt. 

Your dainty fpoakers have the curie. 

To plead bad caufes down to worfo. Prior. 
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Dainty, n. f. 

Something nice or delicate; a delica¬ 
cy ; fbmething of exquifite tafte. 

Be n9t defuous of bis dainties ; for they are de¬ 
ceitful meat. Proverb** $* 

A worm breedeth in, meal, of the (hape of a 
large white maggot, which is givgn as a great 
fiainsy to nightingales. I Bacap. 

She then produc'd hqr dairy (fofe* 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dry den. 

The fliepjherd fwains, with fy'c abundance bit ft, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties ficall. Pope. 

2. A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 

Why, that *s my dainty ; 1 lhall mifs thee : 

But yet thou ft alt hove freedom. Sbak. Tempeft. 

There is a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty , that will take tbqe thus. 

And let thee aloft. Ben Jonfcn. 

DA'IR Y. n.f. [from dey, an old word for 
milk. Mr. lye.] 

1. The occupation or art of making va¬ 
rious kinds of food from milk. 

Grounds wens turned much in England either 
to feeding or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of 
Englifb batter. _ Temple. 

2. The place where milk is manufactured. 

You have no more worth 
Than the coarfe and country fairy, 

T hot doth haunt tht hearth or dairy. Ben Jonfin. 

What Acres my dairies and my folds contain I 
A thou fan d lambs that wander on the plain. Dryd. 

She in pens his flocks will fold. 

And then produce her dairy (lore. Dry den. 

Pafturage; milk form ; ground where 
milch cattle are kept. 

Dairies , being well boufowtyed, are exceeding 
commodious. Bacon. 

Children, in dairy countries. So ytax m are Cal! than 
where they feed more upon bread and fiefti. Bacon. 

Da irymaio. n.f. [*&*Vyand maid.] The 
woman fervant whofe bufmefs is to ma¬ 
nage the milk. 

The pooreft .of the fex have Hill an itch 
T0 know their fortunes, equal to the rich 1 
The dairymaid enquires if (he (ball take 
The trulty taylor, and the cook forfakc. Dryicn. 

Come up quickly, or we Ihajl .conclude Inst 
thou art in lope with one of Sir R tgcr's dairymaid*. 

Addifcn. 

Da'Ist. n. f. [fesejej-eaje, day’s eye, 
Chaucer. ] A fpring flower. 

It bath a perennial root: the (talks are naked, 
and never branch out: the cup of the flower is 
fcaly and Ample, divided into many fegments to 
the foot-ftalk. The flowerB are radiated; and 
the heads,, after the petals ate fallen off, rtfemble 
obtufe cones. Miller'. 

When daijus pied, and violets blue. 

And lady froocka all over white. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Sbakefpeare. 

As he pafled, the woods put forth their blof- 
foms, the earth her primrofea and days-eyes , to 
behold him. Manvel. 

Now hawthorns bloflom, now the daffies fpring ; 
Now leaves the trees, and flow rs adorn the ground. 

Pope. 

This will find thee picking of daifies , or frodl- 
ing to a lock of hay. Addifon. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace j 
The daijy* primrofe, violet* Tbomfon. 

Dale, n. f [dalei, Gothick ; dal , Dutch 
and German.] A low place between 
hills ; a vale ; a v?Uey. 

Long Loft with dorms, and beat tvith bitter winds. 
High over hills, and low ado wo the fialc. 

She waad'rld many a wood, and xncafur'd many a 
vale. Fairy itycen. 

Before the downfall of the fairy Hate, 

This dalef a pleafing region, not unbleft, 

This date poCTefs’d they, and bad Hill poftefs'd. 

• Tickell. 

He Heals along the lonely dale. TbomJ. Spring. 


DAM 

Dalliance, n.f [from dfilly.] 

1 . Interchange of cardies ; afts of fond¬ 
nefs. 

Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much die rciu : the ftrongeft oaths are draw 
To th’ fire i* di* blooJ. Skakefpeart's Tempi ft. 

Nor gsntlc pu/pofe, nor endearing fmiles; 
Wanted j nor youtaful dairuince f as befeems 
Fair cotipje link'd in happy nuptial league, 

Alune as they. Milton. 

I'll head ray people ; 

Then think of dalliance when die danger’s o'er; 
My warlike fpirits work now another way. 

And my foul s tun'd to trumpets. Drydtf. 

2. Coojugal conversation. 

The giant, felf-difmaycd with the found. 

Where he with his DudTa dalliance found, 

In hade came rulhing forth from inner bow'*^. 

fairy f^uien. 

That bower, not my (lick, where the fapienc king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe. 

Milton. 

Thou claim’d hie for thy fire. 

And nay fair fon here (bow’d me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav'n. Milton. 

3. Delay ; procraftinatioq. 

Both wind and tide day for this gentleman f 
And 1 , to blame, have held him here too long.— 
•—Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excuft 
Your breach of promiie. Sbakefpeart. 

Da'lmer. h. f [from dally.] A trifler ; 
a fondler. 

I he daily dalliers with pie a fan t words, with 
fouling countenances, and with wage is purpofed 
to be loft before they were purpofed to be made. 

Aft bam. 

Da'llop. n.f [of unknown etymology.] 
A tuft, or clomp : not in ufe. 

Of barley the fined and greened ye find. 

Leave (landing in dallops till time ye do bind. 

Tujfer. 

To DA'LLY. *v. n. [ dollen, Dutch, to 
trifle.] 

1. To trifle 5 to play the fool; to amnfe 
one’s felf with idle play; to lofe time 
in trifles ; to procraftinate idly. 

Take up thy maftcr: 

If thou (houldft dally half an hour, his life. 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him. 
Stand in alfured lofs. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He led his cur, and lay ing hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, *tis now no time to dally* 

The enemy begin to rally. Hndibras• 

We have trifled too long already: it is mad- 
nefs to dally any longer, when pur fonls are at 
ftrke. Calamy's Sermon,. 

One hundred thoufand pounds mud he railed ; 
for there is no dallying with hunger. Swift. 

2. To exchange careffes ; to play the wan¬ 
ton ; to fondle. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans. 

But meditating with two deep divines. Sbakejpeare. 

To fjport; to play ; to frolick. 
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She her airie bu Leth rn the cedar's top, 

And dailies with the wind, and fcoras the fun. 

Sbakefpcare. 

4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that cor¬ 
rection, wherein he dallied with them, (hall feel a 
judgment worthy of God. ffifdom , xii. 26. 

To Da'lly. *v. a. To put off; to delay ; 
to am ufe till a proper opportunity. 

He fet down to perform fervict, not by the 
hazard of one fet battle, but by dallying off the 
time with often (kirmiflrs, Kno!let's Miftorv . 

Dam. n. f [from dame , which formerly 
iignified mother. Had Hero never been 
an emperour , fhulde never his dame have 
be fame. Chaucer .] 

1. The 








D A M 

l. The mother: ufed of beafts, or other 
animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down. 

Looking the way her harmlefs young one went. 

And can do nought but wa 1 her darling left. 

Sbakefgeare. 

Mother, fays a fick kite, let me have^ your 
prayers.—Alas, my child, fays the dam, which of 
the gods (hall I go to ? L'EJbange. 

Birds bring but one rnorfel of meat at a time, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than feven or 
eight young in the neft together, which, at the re¬ 
turn of their Amu, do all at once, with equal greedi- 
nefs, hold up their heads and gape* Ray. 

a. A human mother, in contempt or de- 
teftation. 

This brat is none of mine ; 

It is the iflue of Poiixcna: 

Hence with it, and, together with the Ann, 

Commit them to the fire. Sbakefp. Winter's Talc. 

Dam. n./. [dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank 
to confine water. 

As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe banks and dams, chat like a Ikreen 
D-id keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibrm s. 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roar*, when he finds his rapid courfe with flood j 
Bears down the dam , with unrefifled fway. 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dry den. 

Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry ftore. 

Bear down the Jam, and open every door. Dry Jen. 

The infide of the dam mu ft be very fmooth 
and (height; and if it is made very Coping on 
each fide, it is the better. Mcrirmert Hvfiandry. 

To DAM. <v. a. [betnman, pofusbemman. 

Sax. datnmen , Dutch.] 
x. To confine, or (hut up, water by moles 
or dams. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm'd up; 
And here the fmug and filver Trent ft 11 run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Sbok. Hen.y I. 

Home I would go. 

But that my doors are hateful.to tny eyes. 

Fill’d and damm'd up with gaping creditors. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. 

Otway. 

Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight 
of earth, that dams in the water, and caufcs it to 
fpread. Mortimer. 

*Tis you muft drive that trouble from your foul; 
As flreams, when damm'd, forget their ancient 
current, # 

And, wond’ring at their banks, in other channels 
flow. Smith. 

2. It is ufed by Sbakefpeare of fire, and 
by Milton of light. 

The more thou dammft it up, the more it burns. 

Sbaktjpcare. 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black ulurping mifts. Come genUe taper. 
Though a ruih-candle from the wicker hole 
Of f«roc clay habitation, vifit us 
With thy long leveU’d rule ol flreaming fight. 

Milton. 

DA'M AGE. n.f. [damage, French.] 

I. Mifehiefhurt; detriment. 

Grofi errours and ^bfurdities many commit for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune. Bat . 

Such as were fent from thence did commrmh 
do more hurt and damage to the English fubjc£b 
than to the Irifti enemies, by their con.imnl co** 
and extortion. Davies . 

Its ref ulfed the enemy very much to therr d/s 
wage. Clarendon. 

Lofs; mifehief fuffered. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already dohe, to have difpeoplcd hesv’n, 

My damage fondly deem’d! Milton. 

, The value of mifehief done. 

They believed that they were -not able, though 
they (hoold he witling to fell all they have in 
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Ireland, to piy the damages which had been fuf- 
Cpined by the war. Clarendon. 

4. Reparation of damage $ retribution. 

The bilhop demanded reflitntion of the fpoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages for the fame. 

Bacon. 

Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the fever* 1 
particulars which I have related to you, I may 
< not fue her for damages in a court of juftice. 

Add if on. 

5. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that 

a man taketh In his eftate. In the com¬ 
mon law it particularly fignifies a part 
of what the jurors be to enquire of; 
for, after verdict given of the principal 
caufe, they are likewife afited their con¬ 
fidences touching cofts, which are the 
charges of fuit, and damages , which 
contain the hindrance which the plain¬ 
tiff or demandant hath fuffered, by 
means of the wrong done him by the 
defendant or tenant. Cowell. 

Y/ben the judge had awarded due damages to a 
perfon Into whoffe field a neighbour's oxen . had 
broke, it is reported that he Ycvcrfaf his own 
fentcncc, when he heard that the oxen, which 
had don? this ir.i (chief, were his own. Watts, 

To Da'm Ace. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
mifehief; to injure ; to impair ; to 
hurt ; to harm. 

I cpnfidcr time as an immenfe ocean, into 
which many noble aurhors are entirely fwall >wcd 
up, many very much (battered and damaged, fotnc 
quite disjointed and broken into pieces. Addijon. 

To Da'm ace. %>• To take damage, or 
be damaged. 

Da'mAGEABLE i adj. [from damage.] 

1. Suiceptible of hurt : as, damageable 
goods. 

2. Mifchievous; pernicions. 

Obfccnc and immodeft talk is offenfive to the 
purity of God, damageable and infectious to the 
innocence of our neighbours, and moft pernicious 
to otirfelves. 

Da'm ascene. n. f. [damafeenus , from 
Damafcus.\ A fmall plum ; a damfon, 
as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloflbzn, the 
damafccne and plum trees in bloflom, and the whit-, 
tho. 11 in lejf. Bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly Is meaner, .as in 
pear plums,and damafienes j and the choic tft p'un e 
are black. Baca .. 

DA'M ASjC n.f. [damafquin, Fr. dam if - 
chi no, leal, from D emafeus.] 

1. Linen or filk woven in a manner in¬ 
vented at Damafcus, by which part, by 
a various direction of the threads, ex¬ 
hibits flowers or other forms. 

Not any weaver which his work doth bin ft 
In diaper, damajk, or in lyne. Sgntfcr. 

Wipe your lhoes, for want of a clout, with a 
damajk napkin. Swift's Rules to Servants- 

2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, 

from the damafk rofe. , 

And for feme dcale perplexed was her fpirit. 

Her damajk late, now chang’d to purefl white. 

Fairfax. 

To Da'm ask. o». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers upon fluffs. 

2. To variegate ; to diverfify. 

They fat recline 

On the foft downy bank, damajk'd with flowers. 

Milton. 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And damajking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fwcets perfume the morn. Fenton. 
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3. To adorn Heel-work with figures : 
praftifed, I fuppofe, fir ft at Damalcus. 

D AM ASK-PLUM. See PlUM. 

Dam ask-rose. n. f. The rofe of Damaf¬ 
cus ; a red rofe. See Ross. 

Damafk-rofes have not been known in England 
above one hundred years, and now are fo common. 

Bacon • 

No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud. 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay fpotted pinks. 

Nor, (hower’d from ev’ry bulb, the damajk-r ft. 

*Fbomfon* 

Da'maSkbninc. n.f [from damajquiner, 
Fr.] The art or aft of adorning iron or 
fteel, by making inciiions, and filiin 
them up with gold or filver wire : ufe< 
in enriching the blades of fwords, and 
locks of piftols. Chambers, 

DAME. n. /. [ dame, French ; Jama, 
Spanifh.] 

1. A lady; the old title of honour to wo¬ 
men. 

The word dame originally fignified a mi ft refs 
of a family, who was a lady; and it is ufed (till 
in the Englilh law to fignity a lady : but in com¬ 
mon ule, now-a-days, it reprelentsa farmer’s wife, 
or a mi ft refs of a family of the lower rank in the 
country. ^ Watts's Logick 9 

Blcfe you, fair dame I Ism not to you known. 
Though in your ftate of honour 1 am perfcilv I 

Sbakefpeare . 

Not all thefc lords do vex me half fo much 
Aa that proud dame, the lord proteftor’s wife. 

. ">l • ; Sbakcffkares 

Shut your mouth, dame / Sbakejp. King Lear. 
Sov’reign of creatures, univerfal daiy ! Milton. 

2. It is llill ufed in poetry for women of 
rank. 

His father Faunus; a Laurenrian dame 
His mother, fair M-irica was her name. Dry din. 
Who would not repeat that blifs. 

And frequent fight of fitch a dame 
Buy with.the hazard of his fame ? 

3. Miftrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock; for, fay they. If it 
were not for his waking our dime, (be would not 
wake us. L'EJlrangc. 

4. Woman in general. 

We’ve willing James enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate them (elves. Sbakcfp • 

Dambs-yioL^t. n.f. A plant, called 
alfo qneen’j gillyflower. Milhr . 

To DAMN. *v. a . [damno, Latin.] 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a fu¬ 
ture ftate. 

It is moft nrccfljtty, that the church, by doc¬ 
trine, and decree, "ido cLmn and fend to hell for ever 
thofe fa&s and opinion'. : Bac »• 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally 

condemned. ’ f . . ‘ ~ ■/ 

That wh cb he coatinaea ignorant of, taring 
done the utmedfc lying'in hivppwer that hr inigbt 
nor be ignorant ol jit, ihall not damn him. 

& tb's 'Strmmm 

3. To condemn. 

His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and confcieace will record the'fault. 

Dryden. 

4. To hoot or hifs any publick perform¬ 
ance ; to explode. . . 

Tb?y damn themfelves, nor will my raufe dc- 
frend 

To clap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. 

Dry den. 

For the great dons of wit, 

Phcrbus g'ves them full privilege alone 
To damn all othen, and cry up their own. Dryd. 

You are fo good a critick, that it is the greatett 
happinefs of the modern poets that you do not 

hear 


f 

Waller. 
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lieir their works j and, next, that you ire not Jo 
arrant a critick as to damn thorn, like the reft, 
without hearing* Pope. 

Da'mnable. adj. [from damn.] 

1 . Deferring damnation ; juftly doomed 
to never-ending panifhment. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater 
eameflneft el few here, to entangle unwary minds 
with the fnares of his damnable opinion* /fooler* 
He ’s a creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death j 
And to tranfport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable* Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

As he does not reckon every fchifm of a datru- 
abU nature, fo he is far from doting with the new 
opinion of thofe who make it no crime. Swift. 

2 . It is fometimes indecently ufed in a 
low and ludicrous fenfe; odious; perni¬ 
cious. 

O thou damnable fellow 1 did not I pluck thee 
by the nofc for thy fpeeches ? 

Sbakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

Da'mnably. ad it. [from damnable. ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to incur eternal 
punishment; fo as to be excluded from 
mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe 
who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
thrift damnably , in refpeli of thofe coniequences 
that arife from them ? South's Serv es. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous 
fenie; odioufly; hatefully. 

The more Tweets they beftowed upon them, the 
snore damnably their conferees ftunk. Dermis* 

Damna'tiOk. s./ [from damn.] Exclu- 
fiou from divine mercy; condemnation 
to eternal puuilhmcnt. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of 
hdl, or remembers how often he hath been fpared 
from an horrible damnation , will not be ready to 
ftrangle his brother for a trifle. 

‘Taylor's H'ortby Communicant. 
Now mince the fin. 

And mollify damnation with a phraie: 

Say you confented not to Sancfco'a death. 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden. 

Da'mnatory. adj. [from damnatorius.] 
Containing a ientence of condemnation. 
Damned. part.adj . [from damn .] Hate¬ 
ful ; deteftable ; abhorred; abominable. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth* 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned "snotft. 

t Sbaktff eart's Hamlet. 

But, oh : what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
Whodoats, yet doubts* fofpe&s, yet ftrongly love*. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Dare not 

To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince 
W ith fajfehoods of moft bafe and damn'd contriv- 

Rvtve. 

Damn f fic. adj. [from damnify.J Procur¬ 
ing lofs ; milchievoos. 

ST# Da mnify. <v. a* [from damnijtco, La¬ 
tin.]- 

z. To endamage ; to injure; to caufelofr 
to any. 

He, who has fuftered the damage, has a right 
to demand in hi* own name, and he alone can 
remit, fatHfadion s the damnified per Ion has the 
power of appropriating the goods or fervice of the 
offender, by right of felf-prcfervation. Locke. 

2. To hurt; to impair. 

When now he faw himfeif fo fre/hly rear. 

As if late fight had nought him damnified* 

He was difcnay'd, and 'gan hi* fate to fear. 

«*> e Fairy Quern. 

Da mnincnxss. H.f. [from damning.} 
Tendency to procure damnation* 

Vol. I. 
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He may vow never to return to thofe fins which 
he hath had fuch experience of, for the empanels 
and damuingnefs of them, and fo think himfeif a 
complete penitent. Hammond* 

Damp. adj. [deimpe, Dutch.] 

l. Moift; inclining to wet; not com¬ 
pletely dry; foggy. 

She faid no more; the trembling Trojans hear, 
O’erlpread with a damp fweat and holy fear. Dryd. 

z* Dejedled; funk; depre/Ied. 

All thefeand more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaft and damp : yet fuch wherein appear’d 
Obfcure feme glimpfe of joy. Miltcn. 

DAMP. n*f* 

1. Fog; moiftair; moifhire. 

Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholefom, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 

Milton . 

A nft there was, which 'from the mountain's 
height 

Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light; 

A breathing-place to draw the damps pway, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden. 

z. A noxious vapour exhaled from the 
earth. 

The heat of the fun. In the hotter feafons, pene¬ 
trating the exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe 
mineral exhalations in fubterraneous caverns, which 
Are called damps : thefc feldom happen but in the 
fummer-time ; when, the hotter the weather is, the 
more frequent are the damps* kFoedward. 

3 * Dejc&ion; depreflion of (pint; cloud 
of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold hidden damp 
Recovering, and his featur’d fpirit* return’d. 

To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. 

Milton. 

His name ftruck every where fo great a damp. 

An Archimedes through the Roman cam*- 1 *«tr. 

Ev’n now, while thus 1 fland bleft h 
fence, 

A fee ret damp of grief aomes o’er my thoughts. 

Addifon* 

An eternal ftate he knows and confeftes that 
he has made no provifion for, that he is undone 
for ever: a profped enough to caft a damp over 
his fpnghtlieft hours. Rogers. 

This commendable refentment again ft me, ftrikes 
a damp upon that fpirit in all ranks and corpora¬ 
tions of men. Swift. 

To Damp. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wet; to moiiten ; to make humid. 

2. To deprefs; to dejeft; to chill ,*30 
dull. 

*1 he very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp 
the rclifh of another. L'Eftrange* 

Dread of death hangs over the mere.natural man, 
and, like the hand.writing on the wall, damps all 
his jollity. Attei bury* 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
fuch purfuits, if they could once reficlt, that in 
fuch courfe they will he fure to run upon the very 
rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 

To weaken ; to abate; to hebetate ; to 
difcotirage. 

A foft body dampetb the found much more than 
a hard. Bacon. 

To hebetate; to abate motion; to dif- 
courage ; to dull. 

Ufury dulls and damps all induftries, improve¬ 
ments, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be ftirring, if it were not for this flug. Bacon. 

Unites an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Deprefe’d. Miltcn. 

Da' m pish ness, n. f* [from damp.} Ten¬ 
dency to wetnefs ; fbgginefs; naoifture. 

It hath been ufed by tome with great fuccefc 
to make their walls thick; and to put a lay of 
chalk between the bricks, to take $vyay all damp - 
fi&tjs* Bacon* 
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Da'mpnbss.*./ [from damp*} Moifture; 
fbgginefs. 

Nor need they fear the dampnefs of the fky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; 
'Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryd L 
By flacks they often have very great lofs, by the 
dampnefs of the ground, which rots and fpoils it. 

__ , _ Mortimer* 

Dampy, adj* [from damp.} Dejedied; 
gloomy; forrowful. 

The lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of his uncle might raife, by applying 
him with exercifes ar.d difports. Hayward . 

Da msel* n. f. [damoifelle , French.] 

1. A young gentlewoman ; a young wo¬ 
man of dillin&ion: now only ufed in 
verfe. 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore. 

And one mad damfel dares difpute my pow'r. Prior* 

2* An attendant of the better rank. 

With her train of damfels £he was gone 
In ftiady walks, the fcorching heat to (hun. Dryd* 

3. A wench; a country lals. 

The downs are whoremafters, and the damfe/t 
with child. Q ay% 

Da'mson. n* f. [corruptly from damaf- 
ceneJ] A fmall black plum. See Da¬ 
mascene. 

My wife defir'd feme damfint , 

And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak • 

Dan. n. f* [from dominus , as now don in 
Spaniih; and donna , Italian, from do~ 
tnina. ] The old term of honour for 
men, as we now fay Mafter* I know 
not that it was ever ufed in profe, and 
imagine it to have been rather of ludi¬ 
crous import. 

Dan Chaucer well of Englilh unde filed. Dcuglafs* 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 
boy. 

This fignor Junto’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Sbak* 
Dick, if this ftory pleafeth thee. 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. 

Prior's Alma. 

To DANCE, v. n. [ danfer , Fr. danpar , 
Span, as fome think from tanz,a, Ara- 
bick, a dauce ; as Junius , who loves to 
derive from Greek, thinks, from Jb- 
r*cr«{.] To move in meafure ; to move 
with fteps correfpondent to the found of 
inllruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton ? He capers, 
he dances , he has eyes of youth, he writes verles. 

/Sbakefpeare • 

To Da nce Attendance* <v* n. To wait 
with fupplenefs and obfoquioufnefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the 
gates of foreign lords, than to tarry rite good lei— 
fure of their own magiftrates. Raleigh's EJfays » 

It upbraids you. 

To let your father's friend, for three long months. 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. 

Dryden* 

To Dance, m* a* To make to dance ; to 
put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandfire lov’d thee well; 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. Sbakejp* 

That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt* heart. 

Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs faw 
Beftride my threfixold. Sbakefpeare's Corid amtt* 

In peftilences, the malignity of the in felting 
vapour dancetb the principal fpirits. Bacon* 

Dance, n. f. [from the verb.] A motion 
of one or many in concert, regulated by 
mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of 
Heme the hunter. Sbakefpeare 4 M. W.of Windfi 
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The hbnoursbleft part of talk it to git* the oc¬ 
casion, and again to moderate and pafs to Some¬ 
what ellc § for then a man lead* the dance. 

Bat**. 

But you perhaps expeft a modiSh feaft. 

With am'rous foogt and wanton dance* grac'd* 

Dry den. 

Da'ncer. »*/ [from dance.] One that 
pra&ifes the art of dancing* 

He at Philippi kept 

Hit fword e'en like a dancer t while 1 A rook 
Thr lean and wrinkled Caifiut. Sbakefpeare. 

Muficians and dancers ! take Some truce 
With thefe your pleating Uboors; for great ufe 
A a much wearmeft as perfection brings, Donne • 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer* Wotton. 

It it a ufual practice for our fonambnlours, or 
dancers on the rope, to attempt Somewhat like to 
flying* Wilkins. 

He, perfect dancer ! climbs the rope. 

And balances your fear and hope* Prior • 

Nature, 1 thought, perform'd too mean a part. 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 

And, vex'd, I found that the musician's hand 
Had o’er the dancer' s mind too great command* 

Prior. 

Da'ncinc master. H.f [dance and Ptaf- 
ter .] One who teaches the art of danc¬ 
ing. 

The apes were taught their apes tricks by a 
danclngmafter. L'Eftrcngt. 

The legs of a dancingmaftcr, and the fingers of 
n mufician, fall, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or pains, ihto regular and admirable mo¬ 
tions* Locke cn Undemanding. 

Da'ncingschool. if./ [dancing and 
fchool.] The fchool where the art of 
dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the English dancbtgfcbools. 

And teach lavoltas high, and fwift courantos ; 
flaying our grace it only in our heels* Sbakefpeare. 

A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing - 
fchool for the institution of apes of quality* 

L'Eft range. 

Dandelion, it./ [dent de lion, French-] 
The name of a plant. 

It agrees in all refpe&s with the hawkweed, but 
only in its having a Single naked Stalk, with one 
( flower upon the top- MiUer. 

For cowfiips fwcet, let dandelions fpread ; 

For Blouzelinda, bJithlbmc maid, ia dead ! 

Gay's P aft orals. 

Da'ndipr at. n . f . [dandin, French.] A 
little fellow ; an urchin : a word”ufed 
fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DA'NDLE. *v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 
i. To (hake a child on the knee, or in 
the hands, to pleafe and quiet him. 

Then Shall ye Suck, and Shall be born upon her 
fides, and he dandled upon her knees. Ifatab . 

* Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprighc. 
Oft Skip into our chamber thofe Sweet nights, 
f And, kift'd and dandled on thy father's knee. 
Were brib'd Jkxt day to tell what they did fee. 

Donne. 

« Courts are but fuperficial fchool* 

-To dandle fool*. Bacon » 

Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
. Dandled the kid. Milton. 

Motion Occafions fleep, as we fiod by the com* 

, mon ufe of rocking fnrward children in cradles, or 
dandling them in their nurfes arms* Temple. 

t. To fondle ; to treat like a child. 

Their child Shall be advanc'd. 

And be received for the emperor’s heir j 

And let the emperor dandle hum for hit own* Sbak. 

They have put me in a Silk gown, and a gaudy 
fool's cap j I am aShamed to be dandled thus, and 
cannot look in the glaSs without bluShing, to fee 
anyfe.f turned into fuch a little pretty matter. 

J&Jdifm's Guardian* 
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j* To delay 5 to procraftinatc 5 to protraft 
by trifles : not in ufe. 

Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally 
in the Service, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued* Spenfer. 

Da'ndles. n.f [from dandle.] He that 
dandles or fondles children. 

Da'n n r u f f .n.f. [often written dendrijf, 
from tan, the itch, and bpop, fordid, 
filthy.] Scabs in the head ; feurf at the 
roots of the hair. 

Dan ewort. n.f. A fpecies of elder; 

called alfo dwarf-elder, or wailwort* 
DA'NGER. n.f [ danger , Fr. of uncertain 
derivation. Skinner derives it from dam-* 
ns/m. Menage from angaria , Mhtfhe<w 
from death, to which Junius 

teems inclined. ] Rifque j hazard ; 
peril. 

They that fail on the Sea, tell of the danger. 

Ecclus. xlui. 

Our craft it in danger to be fet at nought* 

Ms, x. 17. 

He hath writ this to feel my affe&ion to your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 

Sbakefpeare. 

More danger now from man alone we find. 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. 

Waller. 

To Da'nger. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in hazard; to endanger* 

Pompey’s fon Slands up 
For the main foldier ; whofc quality going on. 

The fides o’ th’ world may danger. Sbakefpeare. 

Da n c erless. adj. [from danger.] With¬ 
out hazard; without rifque; exempt 
from danger. 

He Shewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerlefx 
defpifing, than others in dangerous affe&ing, the 
multiplying of kingdoms* Sidney • 

Da'n cbR ous. adj. [from danger.] Ha¬ 
zardous ; perilous ; full of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue ia dangesous in hit city. 

Ecclus. ix. 

All men counfel me to take away thy life, like¬ 
ly to bring forth nothing but dangu ous and wicked 
cffc&s* Sidney. 

Already wc have conquer'd half the war. 

And the lefs dangerous part i s left behind. Dry den. 

Da'n cbrously. adv. [from dangerous. ] 
Hazardously ; periloufly; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh believe it. 

Molt dangroufly you have with him prevailed. 

If not mod mortal to him. Sbakejp. CorioUnus • 

A fort of naughty perSons 
Have prt&is’d dangeroufty a gain ft your Slate, 
Dealing with witcncs and with conjurors. 

Sbakefpeare. 

It is juft with God to permit thofe, which 
think they ftand fo furely, to fall mod danger - 
oufty. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Plutarch fays, Telefilla, a noble lady, being 
dangeroufty lick, was advifed to apply her mind to 
poetry. Ptackam. 

If it were fo t which but to think were pride, 
My conftantlove would dangeroufty be tried* Dryd. 

Da'nce rousness. n.f [from dangerous.] 

Danger; hazard; peril. 

1 Shall not need to mind you of judging of the 
dangeroufnefs of diScalei, by the nobientii of the 
part affe&cd* ByU. 

To DA^NGLE. *v. n* [from hang , accord¬ 
ing to Skinner : as, hang , bangle, dangle.] 
1. To hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apncoclcs* Sbak. 
He'd rather on a gibbet dang/'. 

Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle* Hudibras . 

Codrus had hot one bed ; fo Short, to boot. 
That his Short wife's Short togs hung dangling out. 

Dryden. 
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With dangling hands he flrokes th* Imperial robe r 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe* 

Smiths 

But have you not with thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o'er the Shield ? Prior* 

2. To hang upon any one ; to be an hum¬ 
ble, ufelefs, harm Lefs follower. ^ - 

The preSbyterians, sad other fanaticlcs that 
dangle after them, are well Inclined to pull down 
the prefent establishment. S'wifr. 

Da'nglbr. n.f. [from dangle.] A man 
that hangs about women only to walie 
time. 

A dangler is of neither fex. Ralph. 

DANK. adj. [from tnneken. Germ. Skin¬ 
ner.] Damp; humid; moiit; wet. 

He her the maiden Sleeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground* _ Sbakefpeare • 

Yet oft they quit 

The dank, and rifing on ft iff pinions tour 

The mid aereal Sky. Milton. 

Through each thicket, dank or dry. 

Like a black mitt, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight fcarch* Milton • 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire. 
Where Shall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help watte a fullen day ? Milton. 

By the ruShy-fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank. 

My Sliding chariot Stays. Milton. 

Me, in ray vow'd 

Picture, the facred wall declares t' have hung 

My dank and drooping weeds 

To the Stern god of fea* Milton. 

To waSh the Skins of beattt and fowls herewith, 
would keep them from growing dank in xnoift 
weather. Grew • 

Da'n kish. adj. Somewhat dank. 

They bound me, bnre me thence. 

And in a dark and dankifb vault at home 
There left me. Sbakefpeare. 

To Dap. r v. n . [corrupted from dip.] To 
let fall gently into the water: a word, 
1 believe, only ufed by anglers. 

1 have taught him how to catch a chub, by 
dapping with a grafshopper. Walton. 

Dapa'tical* adj. [from dapatieus, Lat.J 
Sumptuous lA cheer. Bailey. 

DA'PPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch.] Little 
and aftive ; lively without bulk. It is 
ufually fpokfen in contempt. 

And on the tawny Sands and Shelves, 

Trip the pert faine?and the dapper elves* Milton. 

A pert dapper fpark of a roagpye fancied the 
birds would never be governed till himfelf Should 
fit at the hclra. L'Efirange. 

Da'ppbrling. n.f. [from dapper.] A 
dwarf; a dandiprat. Ainfworth. 

DA'PPLE. adj . [from apple ; as pommeU.] 
Marked with various colours; varie¬ 
gated 5 flreaked ; imbricated: it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find itirapoSlibfe 
to think of a lame horfe, till they have run over 
all beings that are, and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 

To Da'pple. *v. a. [from the adjetlive.] 
To ftreak; to vary ; to diversify with 
colours. _ 

But under him a grey Steed did he wield, 

Whofe Sides with dappled circles were endight. 

Spenfer. 

The gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. Sbak. 

Horfes that are dappled turn white; 

Squirrels turn griSly. 

The lark begins his flight. 

From his watch-tower in the Skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rife. 

The dappled pink, and bluShing rofe, 

Deck my charming Chloe’s hair* 
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The godi» to curfe Pamela with her pray’rt, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. 

Pope. 

Dar. 1 h*/.A fifli found in the Severn. 

Dart, j Bailey* Dart is the fame with 
Dace* 

Ta DARE. <u* x* pret I durfi ; the -pre¬ 
terite / dared belongs to the a&ive dart ; 
part. I have dared\ [beappan, Saxon; 
derren, Dutch.] To have courage for 
any purpofe ; not to be afraid ; to ad¬ 
venture ; to be adventurous. 

Darefi thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a roan, 
1 dare ; but, as thou art a prince, I fear thee.* 

Sbakfpeare* 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more, is none. Sbakefpeare. 

They are both lunged ; and fo would this be. 
If he durfi fteal any thing ad venturously. Shak. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare 
any dangerous fad. Haywood. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durfi his deftiny controul. Dryden* 

Deliberate and well'Weighed courage knows both 
to be cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. 

Dry dot. 

We dart not build much upon fuch a notion or 
dodrine, till it be very fully examined. Watts* 

To Da re. •v* a. pret. / dared, not Idurfi. 

To challenge ; to defy. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly, 

Unlefs a brother Ihould a brother dart 
To gentle exercife and proof of arms. Shakefp. 

Here (he (lands: 

Take but poffeffion of her with a touch; 

1 dare thee but to breathe spon sny love. Shakefp. 

He had many days come half leas over j and 
fbme&nes palling further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, daring them to fight. Km lies. 

Marten of the arts of policy thought fhat they 
might even defy and dare Providence to the face. 

South. 

All cold, but in her breaft, I will defpile j 
And dart all heat but that in Celia's eyes. 

Rofcommon. 

Time! I dart thee to dilcover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden . 

Prefumptuous wretch! with mortal art to dart 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Gramv • 

To Dare Larks . To catch them by means 
of a looking-glaft, or by keeping a bird 
of prey hover;*% aloft, which keeps them 
in amaze till caught; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in (haliow water with 
little round nets, not much unlike that which is 
ufed for daring larks. Carew. 

As larks lie dafd to (hun the hobby's flight. 

Dryden . 

Dare, n* /* [from the verb.] Defiance ; 
challenge. 

Sextus Porapeius 

Hath given the dare to Carfax, and commands 
The empire of the lea. Sbakefpeare. 

Dare. x* /* A (mail filh, the fame with 

dace* Ltuci/cus. 

D a'rbful. adj. [dare and full*] Full of 
defiance i not in ufe. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to 
beard. 

And beat them backward home. Shakefpeart. 

Da'rinc. adj. [from dare.] Bold; ad¬ 
venturous ; fearlefs; courageous ; intre¬ 
pid ; brave; flout. 

The lift Georgicfc has many metaphors, but 
not fo daring as this; for human paffions may be 
more naturally aferibed to a bee than to an inani- 

Addifon* 

J he long too daring, and the theme too great. 
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Grieve not, O daring prince, that noble heart. 

Pope. 

Da'ringly. adv* [from daring*] Boldly; 
courageoufly ; fearlefsly ; impudently; 
outrageoufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every 
day openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. 

Atterbvry. 

Your brother, fir’d with hit fuccefs. 

Tod daringly upon the foe did prefs. Halifax. 

Da'ri n cm ess. x* f* [from daring*] Bold- 
nefs. 

DARK, adj* [beopc, Saxon.] 

i. Not light; wanting light. 

Fleance, his Ion, who keeps him company, 
embrace the fate of chat dark hour. Shah. 
hile we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark* Waller* 

2* Not of a fhowy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be lomewhat dark , and the plague 
fpread not in the fkin, the prieft Hull prpnounce 
him dean. Leviticus. 

In Mulcoty the generality of the people arc 
more inclined to have dark coloured hair than 
flaxen. Boyle* 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light 

Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 
Conduit my weary fteps. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus* 

4. Opake ; not traniparent: as, lead is a 
dark body. 

5. Obfcure; not peripicuous. 

What may fetm dark at the firft, will after¬ 
wards be found more plain. Hooker* 

Mean time we Hull expreft our darker purpofe. 

Shakespeare* 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge; igno¬ 
rant. 

The age, wherein he Jiv’d, was dark\ but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to lee. 

Denham. 

7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. 

AU men of dark tempers, according to tbelr 
degree of melancholy or enthufiafm, may find 
convents fitted to their humours. Add for* on Italy* 

Da&k. n*f 

1. Darknefs; obfeurity; want of light. 

Come, thick night. 

And pall thee in the dunnefl fmoke of hell. 

That roy keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dart. 
To cry, hold, hold ! Shakefpeart *j Macbeth, 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free me¬ 
dium, and a right line to the obje&s, we can hear 
in the dark immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 

2 . Obfcurity; condition of one unknown. 

Ail he fays of himlelf Ss, that he is an obfcure 
perfon; one, I fuppofe he meant, that is in the 
dark • Atterbury* 

3. Want of knowledge. 

TiU we ourfelves perceive by our own under- 
flan dings, we are as much in the dark, and as void 
of knowledge, as before. Locke. 

9 oDark. *v. a* [from the noun.] To 
darken; to obfcure: oblolete. 1 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 
dark 

Her goodly tight, with fmiles (he drives awty. 

f Spenfer. 

To Da^rken. *v* a. [from dark.] 

1. To make dark ; to deprive of light. 

Black with furrounding forefts then it flood, 
That hong above, and darken'd all the flood. 

Addijhn* 

Whether tlje darken'd room to raufc invite. 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the Ikew’r to write. 

Pope. 

2. To cloud; to perplex. 

Such was his wildcat, that his confidence did 
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fcldom darken his forefight, efpecially in things 
near hand. Bacon* 

3. To foul; to fully. 

The lufts and pafiions of men do fully and 
darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 

# ‘Tillctfonm 

To Da'rken. *v. n . To grow dark. 

DaVkling. [a participle, as itfeems, 
from darkle , which yet I have never' 
found; or perhaps a kind of diminutive 
from dark , as young, youngling.] Being 
in the dark; being without light; sl 
word merely poetical. 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not fo. 

- * Skakejpcdre* 

Darkling ftands 

The varying Ihore o’ th* world. Stahfpeari* 

The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling , and, in fhadieft covert hid, / 

Tunes her noltumal note. Milton, 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe'a 
pow’r. 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal fitapes confin'd. Dryd. 

Da'rkly. edv. [from dark.] In a fitua- 
tion void of light 5 obfeurely ; blindly 5 
gloomily; uncertainly. 

For well you know, and can record alone. 

What fame to future times conveys but ‘Sarkly 
down. Dryden . 

Da'rkness. Tt. f. [from dark.] 

1. Abfence of light. 

Darknefs was upon the face of the deep. Genefis* 

I go whence I (hall not return, even to the land 
of darknefs, and the fhadow of death. job* 

2 * Opakenefs; want of tranfparency. 

3. Obfcurity; want of perfpicuity; diffr- 
cultncfs to the underltanding. 

4. Infernal gloom ; wickednefs. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepefl confluence. Shakefpeart* 

5. State of being intelleftually clouded ; 
ignorance; uncertainty. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from 
the dearneis and validity of thofe proofs uporj 
which it is received ; to talk of any other light 
in the undemanding, is to put ourfelves in the 
dark , or in the power of the prince of darknefs* 

Locke* 

6. The empire of Satan ; or the Devil. 

Who hath delivered us firoro the power of dark- 
nefs, and traaflated us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son. Co/cjfians* 

Da'rksome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy;\ 
obfcure; not well enlightened; not lu¬ 
minous. 

He brought him thro* a darkfme narrow paf» 

To a broad gate. Spenfer • 

And her fair eyes, like flars that dimmed were 
With darkfme cloud, now (hew their goodly beams. 

Spenfer* 

You rouft not look to have an image in any 
thing lightforoe ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
will not be leen, the light confounding the fm'ail 
differences of lightfome and darkfme, which fiuivtfv 
the figure. * Bacon* 

A darkfime cloud of loculb, fwarming down. 
Mull eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. 

Milton* 

He, here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of evcrUfting day, 

Ani chofe with us a darkfme houfe of mortal day. 

* Milton* 

Miftaken blefling, which old age theyeall, 

'Tis a long, nafiy, darkfome hofpital. Dryden* 

The datkfome pines, that o’er yon ro^ks reclin’d; 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope , 

Da'rliN'C. adj* [beofihnj. Sax. diminu¬ 
tive of dear.] Favourite; dear; be- 

3 O % loved ; 
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loved ; regarded with great kindnefi 
and tenderneii. 

*Ti* not for a generous prince to countenance 
opprelfion and injuftice, even in hi* moft darling 
favourite*. L'Efirangi - 

Have a care left fome beloved non on, or fotne 
darling fciencc, too far prevail Ovct your mind. 

Warn. 

Da'rling. n.fi. A favourite ; cite much 
beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown'd, 

And hi* and my lov'd darling, Skakefpeare. 

In Thames, the ocean's darting , England's pride. 
The pleating emblem of hi* reign does glide. 

Halifax. 

She became the darling of the princefs. Addifon. 

SToDarn. *v. a . [of uncertain original.] 
To taend holes by imitating the texture 
of the fluff. 

, Will fire thy linen waft, or hofen dam f Cay, 
He fpent every day ten hours in hi* dofet, in 
darning his blockings, which he performed to ad¬ 
miration. Swift, 

Da'rnel. n.fi. [folium.] A weed growing 
in the fields. 

He was met ev’n now 

Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 
Darnel^ and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Sbakefpeare. 

Want ye corn for bread ? 

'Twas full of darnel ; do you like the taftc ? Sbak. 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choak the riling corn. Dryd . 

To Da'rraih. •v . a. [This word is by 
Junius referred to dart: it feems to me 
more probably deducible from arranger 

la bait at lie. ] 

1. To prepare for battle; to range troops 
for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide 
calling thcmfelves Pompeians, the other Carla- 
rians; and then darraining a kind of battle, but 
without arm*, the Ciefarian* got the over hand • 

Cdrew's Survey of Cornwell. 
Come* Warwick, backing of the duke of York: 
Darrain your battle j for they are at hand. Sbak • 

2 . To apply to the fight: of fingle com¬ 
batants. 

Therewith they 'gan to hurlen greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready to darraine • Spenfer. 

DART. n. f. [dard, French.] 
i • A miffile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a finall lance. 

Here one is wounded or (lain with a piece of 
a rock or flint j them another with a dart, arrow, 
or lance. Peaebam. 

O'erwhelm'd with darts% which from afar they 
fling, - 

The weapons round hi* hollow temples ring. 

Drydtn. 

2 . [In poetry.] Any miffile weapon. 

To Dart. d. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offenfively. 

He whets his tufles, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th’ invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryd. 

2 . To throw; to emit: as, the fun darts 
his beams on the earth. 

Pan came, and afk'd what raagick caus’d my 
fmart} 

Or what ill eye* malignant glance* dart. Pope • 

9*o Dart. *v. n. 

1. To fly as a dart. 

a. To let fly with hoflile intention. 

Now, darting Parthla, art thou ftruck. Sbak. 

To DASH. < v. a. [The etymology of this 
word, in any of itsfenfes, is very doubt¬ 
ful.] 

!, To throw or firike any thing fuddenly 
againft fome tiling. 
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if you daps a ftone againft a ft one la the bottom 
of the water, it maketh a found. Bacon. 

A nun that cuts himfelf, and tears his own 
flefli, and dajbes his head againft the ftonej, does 
not aft fo umcafonably as the wicked man. ‘lillotf. 

z. To break by collifion. 

They that ftand high have many blafts to fluke 
them $ 

And, if they fall, they dafts themfelves to pieces. 

Sbakefpeare . 

David’s throne (hall then be like a tree. 
Spreading and overihad’wing all-the earth ; 

Or as a ftone, that fltall to pieces dajb 
All monarchies belides throughout the world. 

Milton. 

3. To throw water in flafhes. 

Dajhing water on them may prove the left re¬ 
medy. Mortimer. 

Middling his head, and prone to earth his view. 
With ears and cheft that dajb the morning dew. 

‘Picket* 

4. To befpatter; to befprinkle. 

This tempeft, 

Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fuddro breach on’t. Sbahfp • Henry VIII. 

To agitate any liquid, fb as to make 
the furface fly off. 

At once the brufiring oan and brazen prow 
Dafb up the fandy wave*, and ope the depths below. 

Dryden. 

6. To mingle; to adulterate ; to change 
by fome worfe admixture. 

Whacum, bred to dajb and draw. 

Not wine, but more unwholcfome law. Hudibras• 

I take care to dajb the character with fuch par¬ 
ticular circumftances, as may prevent ill-natured 
applications. Addifon. 

Several revealed truths are dajhed and adulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions. 

SpeBator, N° 5S0. 

7. To form or fketch in haile, carelefsly. 

Never was dajb'd out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool lb juft a copy of a wit. Pope. 

8. To obliterate ; to blot; to crofs out. 

To dafb over this with a line, will deface the 
whole copy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, 
Olay difpkafe you. Pope. 

9. To confound; to make afhamed fud¬ 
denly ; to furprife with fhame or fear ; 
to deprefs j to fupprefs. 

His tongue 

Dropp'd manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dajb 
Mature ft councils. Milton. 

Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days. 
To dajb their pride and joy for man feduc’d. 

Milton. 

An unknown hand ftill check'd my forward joy, 
Dajb'd me with bluihes. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

To dajb this cavil, read but the practice of Chris¬ 
tian emperors. South. 

After they had fufikiently blafttd him in his 
perfonal capacity, they found it an eafy work to 
dajb and overthrow him in his political. South. 

Nothing dajbed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying ot the afs, while he was dilating upon 
his genealogy. L'Eftrange. 

The nymph, when nothing could Narciflits move, 
Still dajb'd with blufiies for her flighted love. 

Addifon • 

Some ftronger pow'r elude* our fickty will; 
Dajbes our riling hope with certain ill. Prior. 

Dajb the proud gamefter in his gilded Car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a liar. 

Pope. 

To Dash. n>. n . 

1. To fly off the furface by a violent mo¬ 
tion. 

If the veflel be fuddenly ftopt in Its motion, the 
liquor continues its motion, and dajbes over the 
fides of the vcilel. Cbeyne. 


Drydent 
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t, To fly in flafhes with a loud noHe, 

On each hand the gufliing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade, all dajhing , fall. 

‘Tbomfefm 

3. To rufh through water, fo as to make it 

fly. « 

Doeg, tho* without knowing how or why. 
Spurt'd boldly on, and dajb'd thro* thick and thm 9 
Thro' fenfe and nonfen ie, never out or in. Dryd* 

Dash, tie fi [from the verb.] 

1. Collifion. 

By the touch ethereal rous’d. 

The dajb-of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below. 

They furious fpring. Tbom/om . 

2. Infuflon; fomething worfe mingled in 
a fmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regard* fo much with 
an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has 
in it a dajb of folly. Addifon ♦ 

3. A mark in writing; a line—, to 
note a paufe, or omiflion. 

He is afraid of letters and chandlers, of note* 
and dajbeif which, fet together, do Signify nothing. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In modem wit, all printed trafb is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dajbes • Swift* 

4. Sudden ilroke; blow; a&; ludicrous. 

Stand back, you lords, aud give us leave awhile* 
— —She takes upon her bravely at firft dajb. Sbak* 

Dash. adv. An expreffion of the found of 
water dafhed. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring found, 

DaJbj dajb , upon the ground. 

To gentle fl umbers call. 

DA'STARD. n.fi. [abaj-tpija, Saxon.] 
A coward ; a poltron ; a man infamou# 
for fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people. 

Permitted by our daftard nobles. 

Have fufter’d me by th* voice of flaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome*. Sbah/peartm 

Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 
How long will Dares wait hi* daftard foes ? Dryd'• 
Daflard and drunkard, mean and infolenc j 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremofi, but the laft in fight. Dryd* 
Bug-bear thoughts, in the mind* of children. 
Make them daftards % and afraid of the fludow of 
darknefs ever after. Locke m 

Curfe on their dafiard foul?- they ftand aftonifiTd? 

Addifon. 

To Da'stard. nt. a. To terrify ; to in¬ 
timidate ; to defert with cowardice ; to 
difpirit. 

Tam weary of this fiefh which holds us here. 
And daftards manly fouls with hope and fear. 

Dryden* 

To Da'stardise. v. a. [from daflard. ] 
To intimidate; to dejeft with cow¬ 
ardice ; to difpirit; to deprefs; to ter¬ 
rify ; to make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage. 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my fword in battle. 
And dafardije my courage. Dryden* 

Dastardly, adj . [from dafiard. ] Cow¬ 
ardly ; mean ; timorous. 

Brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
daftardly wretch, that he does as good as call him¬ 
felf fo that ufes it. L'Eftrange* 

Da'stard v. ts.fi [from dafiard.] Cow- 
ardlinefs ; timoroufnefs. 

Da'tary. tf.fi. [datarius.'] An officer of 
the chancery of Rome, through whofe 
hands benefices pafs. Dift. 

DATE. n.fi. [ datte , Fr. from daium f Lat.] 
1. The time at which a letter is writteu, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 

2. The 
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DAU 

*• The time at which any event happened. 

3. The time ftipulated when any thine 
fhall be done. 


D A U 


His days ; f times are paft. 

And my reliance on his traced dares 

Has frait ray credit Sbakefpeare's Tiatn. 

My lather’s prom i ft ties me not to time ; 

And bonds without a date, they fay, are void. 

4. End ; conclufion.^ 

What time would fpare, from flee! receives its 
date j 

And monuments, like men, fubmit to fate# Pope . 

5. Duration; continuance. 

Could the declining of this fate, O friend. 

Our date to immortality extend i Denham* 

Then raifc. 

From the conflagnmt mafs, purg'd and refin’d. 
New heav’ns, new earth, ages of endlefs dare. 
Founded in righteoufnefs# Miltm* 

6. [from daBylta.] The fruit of the date- 
tree. 

Hold, take thefe keys* and fetch more fpices, 
nurfe. 9 

M 

• They call for date1 and quinces in the paftrj. 
— Sbakefpeare. 

Date-tree. n.f. See Palm, of which it 
is a fpecies. 

To Date. <v. a . [from the noun.] To 

note with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. 

*Tis all one, in rcfpeft of eternal duration yet 
behind, whether we begin the world fo many mil¬ 
lions of ages ago, tit date from the late met of about 
fix thoufand yean. Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sueil hat bound. 

Pope 

Ba'telesi. adj. [from datt.] Without 
any fixed term. 

The fly-flow hour* fhall not determinate 
The datelefi limit of thy dear exile. Sbakefpeare. 

Da tive. adj. [datinjus, Latin.] 

I* [Xn grammar.] The epithet of the cafe 
that iignifies the perfon to whom any 
thing is given. 

2. [Inlaw.] Thole are termed daiiut exe¬ 
cutors, who are appointed fuch by the 
jndge’i decree; as adminiftratorawith 
ua here in England. Aylifft. 

To DAUB. w. a. [dabben, Dutch ; dauber , 
French.] 

1. To linear with fomething adhefire. 

She too for him an ark of bulru&cs, and daubed 
it with flime and with pitch# Exodus. 

2. To paint coariely. 

Hafly daubing will but fpoil the pSAuve, and 

make it fo unnatural as muft want falfe liJit to 
fotirofF. 0 

. They fnatched oat of hfs hands a lame imperfect 
piece, rudely daubed over with too little reflexion. 

If a pidture is daubed with many bright^and 
faring colours, the vulgar admire it as an excellent 

. Watts. 

3- 1 o covw with fomething frecious or 

crofs, fomething that difguile§ what it 
lies upon. 

So fmooth he daub'd his vice with (hew of virtue. 

He hv’d from sll attainder of fufoeft# Sbaktfp. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oftenta- 
tioufly. 

Since princes will have fuch things, it is better 

they mould be graced with elegance, than daubed 
with coft. £ 

Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 
whore; • 

Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor# Dryden 

j. To flatter grofsly. ^ 

i-ct every we, therefore, attend the fentene* of 
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Wt conscience 5 for, lie may be fore. It will not 
daub nor flatter. South 

^ P A V B ’ ? m n% To play the hyprocite : 
thL fenfe is not in uie. 

1 cannot daub it further 5 
^ And yet 1 rauft. ' Sbakefpeare . 

Dauber. n.f. [from daub.] 

1. One that danbs. 

A coarfe low painter. 

What they called bis picture, had been drawn 
at length by the daubers of almoft all nations, and 
ftill unlike him. D ^ 

rsit* of different (jpecies jumbled together, ac¬ 
cording to the mad imagination of the dauber , to 
calife laughter. Dryden. 

A ngn-poft dauber would difdain to paint 
The one-eyed hero on his elephant. Dryden. 

The treacherous capfter, Thomas, 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

3. A low flatterer. 

D * u bry. n. f [from daub.] An old 
word for any thing artful. 

She works by charms, by fpdls ; and fuch daubry 
as^this is beyond our element. Sbakefpean. 

Dauby, adj. [from daub.] Vifeous; glu¬ 
tinous ; adhefive. * 

1 Not vain th’induftrious kind 

With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby raarling^bbdj 

Ur fear-cloth malls with Urong tarpawlicg coats* 

^ Drydcm* 

Da ughter. n. f. [daubtar, Gothick ; 
feohrep. Sax. dot ter, Runick; debtor, 
German ; doebter , Dutch.] 

I. The female offspring of a man or wo¬ 
man. 

Your wives, your daughters , 
vour matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Sbakefpeare. 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn. 

With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope. 

A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 

A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. 

[In pottry.] Any defendant. 

The female penitent of a confeflbr. 

Arc you at lei lure, holy father, now ; 

Or (ball I come to you at evening rhafs ?— 

—My leifure ferves me, pen five daughter, now. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To DAUNT. *1;. a. [domter, French ; dmi- 
tare, Latin.] To difeourage; to fright : 
to intimidate. 5 

Fairfax, whole name in arms thro* Europe rings. 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife. 

And aU her jealous monarch* with amaze. 

And rumours loud, which daunt remote!! kings. 

.... ", . . Muton. 

Where the rude ax, with heaved ftroke. 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or flight them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton. 

~ ,me prefences daunt and difeourage us, when 

others raife us to a brilk affurance# Glatruille. 

Da u n tles s. adj. [from daunt. ] Fearlefs; 
not dejefted ; not difcouraged. 

Crow great by your example, and put on 
i he dauntltfi fpint of refolution. Sbakefpeare. 

Pf**d‘J* be role, and to the fight return’d 1 
With ihame his glowing cheeks, his eye* with 
fury burn’d. Dryden's Virgil. 

He, not by wants or woes oppref ’d. 

Stems thq bold torrent with a dauntlefs breaft. 

The utmoft weight of affliaion from 

power and popular hatred, were almoft worth 

bearing, for the glory of fuch a dauntlefs condu & 
as he has foewn under it# fop e . 
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DAY 

Da'untlessness. n.f. [from dduntfe/s.l 
Ft arleflhefs. J 1 

Daw. n.f [fuppofed by Skinner fo named 
from his note; by Junius to be corrupt¬ 
ed from datwl 5 the German tul, a*d dot 
in the Bavarian dialed, having thfi lame 

fignification.] The name of a bird. 
Menedulu. 

I will wear ray heart upon ray fleevej 

iriTV? peck it. Sbakefpeare ', Othello. 

If death do quench us quite, we have great wrong. 

That daws, and trees, and rocks fliouid iaft folong. 

When we muft in an inftaut pafs to nought. Davies . 

The loud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 

The whole afferably of liis follow daws. Waller* 

DAWK. n.f. A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or in- 
cifion, in their fluff. 

Obferve if any hollow or dawks be in the length# 

To Dawk. <v. a. To mark with an in ci¬ 
fion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge 
lies 00, the fwjft coming about of the work would, 
where a final! irregularity of fluff ftioutd happen, 
jobb the edge into the fluff, and fo dawk it. M*x*n. 

To DAWN. v. n. [fuppofed by the etymo- 
logifts to have been originally to dayen, 
or advance towards day.] 

grow luminous; to begin to crow 
light. 

I have been troubled in ray fleep this night* 

But dawning d *y new comfort hath infpir’d. 

... Shdkefpeartw 

jfts k began to dawn, towards the firft day of 

the week, came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepul- 

Matthew?* 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain; 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus Aim’d in vain. Pope* 

t. To glimmer obfeurely. 

A Roraanift, from the very firft dawning of 
any notions in his undemanding, hath this prin¬ 
ciple con flan tly inculcated, that he muft believe 
as the church. . . 

1 Tp begin, yet faintly; to give fome 

promifes of luftre or eminence. 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. 

Tty hand ftrikes out fome free defignf 
when life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope. 

Dawn. n.f. [from the verb.] * 

1. The time between the firft appearance 
of light and the fun’s rife, reckoned 
from the time that the fun comes within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

1 hen on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ * 

To fearch the land, but give this day to joy. 

_ • • , _ Dryden . 

2. Beginning ; firft rife. 

Thefe tender circumftances diffufe a dawn of 
feremty over the foul. Pope. 

. Such their guiltlefs.paflion was. 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Ot innocence and undiffembling truth. Tbomfou. 

DAY. n.f [bsj, Saxon.] 

1. The time between the rifing and fet- 
ting of the fun, called the artificial day. 

-Why ftand ye here all the day idle ? Matthew. 

Ot night impatient, we demand the day . 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray t 
T he night and day fucceflive come and go, 

Ourlafting pama no interruption know. MackmoreL 

Orobjeftnew 

uafual difeourfe draws on, which inrenoits 
Uur day's work. Milton. 

z. The time from noon to noon, or from 
midnight to midnight, called the natu- 
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DAY 

How many boon bring about the day. 

How many days will finifh up the year* Sbakeft. 

3. Light; funffiinc. 

Let u* walk honeltly, as in the day ; not In riot¬ 
ing and drunkennef*. Romans. 

Tb*weft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 
How fpur» the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer’d,u» by fits, and fnatch’d the day t 
*Midft this was heard the fitrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleas’d ghofti, which in the ftorm did fly. 

Dry den. 

Yet are we able only to furvey 
Pawnings of beams, and promifes of day. Prior. 

4. Any time fpecified and diftinguifhed 
from other time; an age ; the time. In 
this fenfe it is generally plural. 

After him reigned' Guthelinc his heir. 

The jtifteft man and trueft in h»» days. Fatty 
I think, in thefe days, one honeft man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are hi* friends. Pope. 

We have, at tins time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 

• • Woodward. 

5. Life : in this fenfe it is commonly plu¬ 
ral. He never in big days broke his word; 

that is, in his whole life. 

He was never at a lofs in his days for a frequent 
an fiver. Cane's Life of Ormonde. 

6 . The day of Cornell; the conteil; the 
battle. 

His name ft ruck fear, his condu& won the day\ 
He came, he faw, he fenc’d the ft niggling prey. 

Ref common. 

The nohle thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almoft itfelf profefies yours. 

And little is to do. Sbjkefpasre's Macbeth. 

Would you th* advantage of the fight delay. 

If, ftriking firft, you were to win the day t Dryd. 

7. An appointed or fixed time. 

Or if my debtors do not keep their day. 

Deny their hands, and then refufc to pay, 

1 muft with patience all the terms attend. 

8. A day appointed for fome commemora¬ 
tion. 

The field of Agincourt, 

Fought on t he day of Crifpin Crtfpianus. Sbaktfp. 

9. From day to day ; without certainty or 
continuance. 

Bavaria hath been tsught, that merit and fer- 
vicc doth oblige the Spaniard hist from day to day. 

Bacon. 

To-day. On tins day. 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. Pfalms. 

The paft is all by death pofieft. 

And frugal fate, that guards the reft. 

By giving* bids us live to-day. Fenton . 

Da'y bed. n.f. [day and bed. ] A bed nfed 

for idlenefs and luxury in the day-time. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown j having comedown from a daybed, 
where 1 have left Olivia fieeping. 

Shaktfpeart's Twelfth Night. 

Da'y book. n.f. [from day and book A A 
tradefman’s journal; a book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are fet 
dpwn. 

Da'y break, n.f [day and break.] The 
daw* ; the firft appearance of light. 

I watch'd the early glories of her eyes. 

As men for daybreak watch the Eaftcrn dries. 

Dry den . 

Dayla'iour. n.f. [day and labour.] La¬ 
bour by the day; labour divided into 
daily tafles. 

Doth God exalt day labour, light denied, 

I fondly alk ? Milton. 

Daylabm was but an hard and a dry kind of 
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livelihood to a man that could get an eftate with 
two or throe ftrokes of his pen. South. 

Daylaboursr. n.f. [from daylabour.] 
One that works by the day. 

In one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His (hadowy flail hath threfh'd the com 
That ten day labourers could not end. Milton. 

The day labourer, in a country village, has com¬ 
monly but a ftnall pittance of courage. Locke. 

Da'y light, n. f. [day and light.] The 
light of the day, as oppofed to that of 
the moon, or n taper. 

By this the drooping daylight 'gan to fade. 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. 

Fairy ^uccn. 

Thou (halt buy this dear, 

1 f ever I thy face by daylight foe. 

Now go thy way. Sbakefpeare. 

They, by daylight pafiing through the Turks 
fleet, recovered the haven, to the joy of the be- 
fleged Chriftians. Kmlles. 

He (lands in daylight , and difdalns to hide 
An a&, to which by honour he is tied. Drydett • 

Vi ill you murder a man in plain daylight f 

Drjden. 

Though rough hears in covert leek defence. 
White fexes ftay, with feeming innocence ; 

That crafty kind with daylight can dilpenle. 

Dry don. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prif- 
raatick colours, they will appear neither of their 
own daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
fight caft on them, but of fome middle colour be¬ 
tween both. Newton's Optiekg. 

Day-lily. n.f. The fame with Aspho¬ 
del, which fee. 

DaVsman. n.f. [day Rnd man.] An old 
word for umpire. Ainfworth. Perhaps 
rather, fuyety. 

For what art thou. 

That mak'ft thyfelf his dayfman, to prolong 
The vengeance preft ? Fairy £%ueen. 

Da'yspring. n.f [day smdjpring.] The 
rife of the day; the dawn ; the firft ap¬ 
pearance of light. 

So all ere dayfpring, under confeious night, 
Secret they finiih’d, and in order fet. Milton • 

The breath of heav'n fre/h-blowing, pure and 
fweet, 

With dayfpring bom, here leave me to refpi re, 


Da'ystar. n. f. [day and ftar. ] The 
morning ftar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife. 
Of greateft blood, and yet more good than great; 

1 meant the day far (hould not brighter rtfc. 

Nor lend like influence from hit lucent feat. 

Ben Jonfon . 

Sunk though he he beneath the wat'ry floor ; 

So finks the day-far in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton . 

Da'ytime. n.f [day and time.] The 
time in which there is light: oppofed 
to night. 

In the daytime Fame fitteth in a watch-to\ver, 
and flieth moft by night; (he mmglcth things 
done with things not done, and is a terror to great 
cities. Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the 
night when the moon did (bine, and kept it under 
ground in the daytime. Ad&tfon. 

Da'ywork. n.f. [day and work."} Work 

impofed by the day; daylabour. 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord. 

Ere prime thou haft th* impofed daywork clone. 

* Fairfax. 

To DAZE. nt. a. [ bpses, Saxon. ] To 
overpower with light; to ftrike with 
too ftroug luftre; to hinder the alt of 
feeing by too much light fuddenly in¬ 
troduced. 
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They fiflote the glittering armies, at they Jknd, 
With quivering beams, which dax'd the wond'rin^ 
eye. Fairfax. 

Poor human kind, all dax'd in open day. 

Err after blifu, aftd blindly mifs their way. Dryd. 

Da'z 1Ed. adj. [rather dafied. See Dai 3 y.] 
Befprinkled with daifiea. 

Let us 

Find out the prettied daxitd plot we can. 

And make him a grave. Sbakefpeare's Cymhelint. 

To Da'zzlb. <v. a. [See DAZE.] 

1. To overpower with light; to hinder 
the action of the fight by hidden luftre. 

Fears ufeto be represented in ftich an imaginary 

* faftuon, as they rather daxxle men’s eyes than 
open them. Bacom. 

How is it that fome wits are interrupted. 

That now they daxxled are, now dearly fee ? 

Davies. 

2. To ftrike or furprife with folendour. 

Thofe heavenly (napes 

Will daxxle now this earthly with their blaze 
Infuflerably bright. Mi/tenX 

The places that have either fhining fentiments 
or manners, have no occalion for them: a da<- 
xling exprefiion rather damages them, and fcrves 
only to eclipfe their beauty. Pope. 

Ah, friend f to daxxle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the though^ or touch the heart, be thine. 

Pope. 

To Da'z2lb. *v. n. To bo overpowered 
with light ; to lofe the power of fight. 

Daxxle mine eyes ? or do I foe three funs ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Come, hoy, and go with me; thy fight is young. 
And you fhall read when mine begins to daxxle. 

Sbakefpeare. 

An overlight maketh the eyes daxxle, info- 
much as perpetual looking againft the fun would 
caufc blindnef*. Bacon. 

I dare not truft thefe eyes ; 

They dance in mifts, and daxxle with furprire • 

Dry den. 

DE'ACON. n.f. [diaconus, Latin.] 

1. One of the loweft of the three orders 
of the clergy. 

I .ike wife mud the deaeons he grave. % 71 m. iii. S. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made con¬ 
cerning deacons and widows, are very importunely 
urged. Bp. Sanderfon. 

z. [In Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor* 

3. And alfo the mailer of an incorporated 
company. 

De'acokess. n.f. [from deacon.'] A fe¬ 
male officer in the ancient church. 
De'aconry. \n.f. [from deacon.] The 
Db'aconship. J office or dignity of a 
deacon. 

DEAD. adj. [beab, Saxon; dood, Dutch.] 

1. Deprived of life ; exanimated. 

The queen, my lord, is dead : 

■ ■ -S he (hould have died hereafter. 

Sbakefpeare's Macbeth • 
A brute or a man are another thing when they 
are alive, from wbat they are when dead. Hale. 

She either from her hopclefs lover fled. 

Or with drfdainfnl glances (hot him dead. Dry den. 

2. With ^before the caufe of death. 

This Indian told them, that, mi flaking their 
courfe, the crew, all except himfelf, were dead of 
hunger. Arbut knot. 

3. Without life ; inanimate. 

All, all but truth, drops dead born from th# 
prefs, 

Like the lad gazette, or like the lad addrefs. Pope. 

4. Imitating death ; fenfelefs ; motionlefs. 

At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the cha¬ 
riot and horfe are caft into a dead deep. Pfalms. 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and 
backbone, we know is vfed for procuring dead 
deep . Bacon. 

5. Uua&ive; 
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r. Unaftlvc; motionlcfs. 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes 

^ lower, according to the quick vent and abundance, 
or the dead fale and fcarcity. Carew* 

Nay, there’s a u»m when e’en the rolling year 
Seems to (land ftil!: dead calms are in the ocean, 
"When not a breath difturbs the droufy main- Lee. 

They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed 
time lying upon their hands, nor the uncaftnefc it 
it to do nothing at all- Locke* 

6 * Empty; vacant. 

This colour often carries the mind away; yea, 
it deceiveth the fenfe j and it feemeth to the eye 
a (hotter di fiance of way, if it be all dead and con¬ 
tinued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon . 

Nought but a blank remains, a dead void fpace, 
A flep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dry den. 

n. Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want of 
vent. Bacon. 

PerAiade a prince that he is irrcfiftiblc, and he 
will take care not to let fo glorious an attribute He 
dead and ufe'.efs by him. Addfon. 

$. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 

Travelling over Amanus, then covered with 
deep (how, they came in the dead winter to Aleppo. 

Unifies. 

There is fomething unfpcakably chearful in a 
fpot of ground which is covered with trees, that 
(miles amidft all the rigours of winter, and gives 
us a view of the mofl gay feafon in the mid ft of 
that which is the mofl dead and melancholy. 

Addifon. 

9. Still; obfeure. 

Their flight was only deferred until they might 
cover their diforders by the dead darknefs of the 
night. Hayward. 

10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the 
draught, I muft touch the fame features over 
again, and change the dead colouring of the 
whole. Dry den. 

11. Obtufe ; dull; not (prightly: ufed of 
* founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter 
at the bottom, which was fupported in the midil 
•f the cavity of the receiver by a bent flick, in 
which when it was doled up, the bell feemed to 
found more dead than it did when juft before :t 
founded in the open air. Bey it. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated; not 
affeding. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that it 
compofed in the moft elegant forms of fpcech, 
when it is not heightened by folemnity of phrafe 
from the facred writings. Addifon. 

13. Taftelefs; vapid; (piritlefs: ufed of 
liquors. 

14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry 
ditches. Arbutbnot. 

15. Without the natural force or efficacy: 
as, a dead fire. 

16. Without the power of vegetation : as, 
a dead bough . 

17. [In theology.] The Hate of Spiritual 
death; lying under the power of (in. 

Vou hath he quickened, who were dead in tref- 
pafles and fins. JE pbef. ii. 1. 

The Dead. n. f Dead men. 

Jove faw from higb, with juft difdain. 

The dead infpir’d with vital life again. Dry den. 

The ancient Romans generally buried their 
dead near the great roads. Addifon. 

That the dead (hall rife and live again, ii be¬ 
yond the difeovery of reafon, and is purely a mat¬ 
ter of faith. Locke. 

The fow’ring bard had fung, in nobler lays. 
Mow the lift trumpet wakes the laxy dead. Smith. 
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Dead. n*f. Time in which there is re* 

markable ftillnels or gloom $ as at mid- 

winter and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy 
then, is to expert an harveft in the dead of winter. 

South. 

In the dead of the night, when the men and 
their dogs were all faftafleep. L'Efirajtge. 

Ac length, in dead of night, the ghoft appears 
Of her unhappy lord. Dryden. 

To Dead. *u. n. [from the noun.] To lofe 
force, of whatever kind. 

Iron, as foon as it is out of the fire, deadeth 
ftraitways. Bacon's Natural Hijlory* 

To Dead. 7 

TvDe'aden. 3 aJm a * 

1. To deprive of any kind of force or fen- 
fa tion. 

That the (bund may be exringuiftied or deaded 
by di(charging the pent air, before it cometh to 
the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is 
oot probable. Bacon. 

It is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and 
hard ftretened, otherwise the laxneis of that mem¬ 
brane will certainly dead and damp the found. 

Holder. 

f This motion would he quickly deadened by 
countermotions. Clan wile's Steffis Scientifica. 

We will not oppofc any thing to them that is 
hard and ftubborr, but by a loft anfwer deaden 
their force by degrees. Burnet*s Theory. 

Our dreams aie great infiances of that a&ivity 
which is natural to the human foul, and which is 
not in the power of deep to deaden or abate. 

Sfeffator. 

Anodynes ire fuch things as relax the tenlion 
of the iffeGed nervous fibres, or deftroy the par¬ 
ticular acrimony which occafions the pain; or 
what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by pro¬ 
curing deep. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

2. To make vapid, or (piritlefs. 

The beer and the wine, as well within water as 
above, have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon. 

Dead-doing, participialadj. [dead and 
do. ] Deftru&ive ; killing; mifehie- 
vous ; having the power to make dead. 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand. 

Then loud he cried, I am your humble thrall. 

Spenfer* 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, tj 

Or wives, or children, fo they can 
Make up (0010 fierce dead doing man. Hndibras. 

Dead-lift, ti.fi. [dead and lift*] Hope- 
lefs exigence. 1 

And have no power at all, nor (hift. 

To help itlelf at a dead-lift • • Hudilras. 

De'adly. adj. [from dtadf\ 

1. Deflrudtive; mortal; murderous. 

She then on Romeo calls, as if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murfhef her. Sbakefpeare* 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring. 

As a north wind burns a too (brward fpiing; 

Give forrow vent, and let the lluices go. Dryden . 

2. Mortal; implacable. 

The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly 
enemies unto the Turks. Knolles . 

De'adly. ad<v. 

1. In a manner refembling the dead. 

Like dumb ftatues,vr unbreathing ftojiei. 

Stor’d each on ocher, and look’d deadly pale. Shah* 

Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with haftc. 
And afit’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan ? 1 

Dryden. 

2. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh*s arms, and he (hall groah 
before him with the groanings of a deadly wounded 
man. £x. xxx. 

3. Implacably; irreconcileably ; deftruc- 
tively. 
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4* It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous 
fenfe, only to enforce the (ignification 
of a word. 

■ 

Mettled fchoolboys, fet to cuff. 

Will not confefs that they have done enough. 
Though deadly weaiy. Orrery* 

John.had got an impreflion, that Lewis was ft 
deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven¬ 
ture himlelf alone with him. x Arbutbnot. 

De'adness. n.f. [from deadJ\ 

1. Frigidity; want of warmth; want of 
ardour; want of affection. 

His grace removes the defe& of inclination, by 
faking off our natural deadnefs and difaffe&ion 
towards them. Rogers. 

2. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languor ; 
faintnefs; inactivity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs , 

And inward languiftiing. Dryden and LePs Oedipus.- 

3. Vapidnefs of liquors; lofs of fpirit. 

Deadnefs or flatneis in cyder is often occafioned 
by the too free admifiion of air into the veffeis. 

Mortimer. 

De'ad-nettle. tt.fi. A weed;, the fame 
with archangel. 

Dead-reckoninc. »./ [A fea term.] 
That eftimation or conjecture which the 
feamen make of the place where a (hip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by 
the log, by knowing the courfe they 
have (leered by the compafs, and by 
rectifying all with allowance for drift or 
lee-way; fo that this reckoning is with¬ 
out any obfervation of the fun, moon, 
and (tars, and is to be rectified as often 
as any good obfervation can be had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 

1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 

Sbakefpeare. 

\ a ' : . InfeCted minds 

To their deaf pillows will difebarge their fccrets. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The chief defign here intended is to inftruCl 
fuch as* arc deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of riieir want of hearing. Holder • 

If any fins afflict our life 
Withthat prime ill, a talking wife,* j 
Till death (hall bring the kind relief. 

We muft be patient, or be deaf* Prior •- 

Thus you may (till be young to me,* 

While 1 can better hear than fee: 

Oh, ne’er may fortune (hew her fpite, 

To make me deaf and mend my fight. Swift* 

2. It has to before the thing that ought to 
be heard. 

I will be deaf to pleading and eftcufes; 

Nor tears nor prayers (ball purchafe out abufet. 

Sbakefpeare • 

Oh, that men’s ears (hould be 
To counfel deaf, but not to flattery ! Sbakefpeare. 

Whilft virtue courts them; but, a!as, in vain! 
Fly from her kind embracing arms. 

Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft* 
charms. Rofc*- 

Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main 1 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. 

Dryden*- 

Hope, too long, with vain delufibn fed. 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame. 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope*- 

3. Deprived ofthe power of hearing. 

Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight: 

No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Dryden** 

4. Obfcurely heard. 

Nor (Hence is within, nor voice exprafs. 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceale ; 
Confus'd and eluding like the hollow roar 

Or tides receding from th‘ inful ted (hoai. Dryden** 

l he 
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The i*ft were felz’d with fallen difcdnteflt. 

And a deaf murmur through the fquadroni went* 

Dry den* 

To Deaf. *v. a* To deprive of die power 
of hearing* 

Hearing hath dtaf'd our failora; and if they 
Know how to hear, there's none know what to 
fay. Borne* 

A fwarm of their aerial fliapes appears. 

And, fluttering round hit temples, deafs his ears. 

- Dry den. 

To D b^a few. <v* a* [ from deaf. ] To 
deprive of the power of hearing. 

But Saiius enters $ and, exclaiming loud 
For jufticc, deafens and difturbs the crowd. 

Dryden» 

From figuring men, and horns, and dogs, be 
flies. 

Deafen d and ftunn’d with their promifeuous cries. 

Addifon • 

De'afly. adv* [from deaf.'] 

1, Without fenfe of founds. 

2. Obfcurely to the ear. 

De'afness. n.f. [from deaf ] 

X. Want of the power of hearing; want 

of fenfe of founds. 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
confequence from their deafneju Udder* 

The Dunciad had neveT been writ, but at his 
requeft, and for hit dtafnefs ; for, had he been able 
to converts with me, do you think 1 had amufed 
my time fo ill ? Dope* 

2* Unwillingnefe to hear. 

I found fuch a deafntfs, that no declaration from 
the bifiiojM could take place. King Charles • 

DEAL. n.f. [ deel, Dutch.] 
t. Part. 

A great deal of that which had been, waa now 
to be removed out of the church* Hooker. 

2 . Quantity; degree of more or iefs. It 
was formerly joined with different words, 
to limit its meaning; as, fome deed, in 
fome degree, to fome amount: we now 
either fay, a great deal, or a deed with¬ 
out an adjective ; but this is commonly, 
if not always, ludicrous or contemp¬ 
tuous* 

When men’* atie&ions do frame their opinions, 
they are in defence of errour more earadt, a great 
deal, than, for the moil part, found believers in 
the maintenance of truth, apprehending according 
to the nature of that evidence which feripeure 
yield eth. Hooker • 

There is, indeed, (tore of matters, fitter and 
better a great deal for teachers to fpend time and 
labour in* Hooker . 

To weep with them that weep, doth cafe fome 
deal\ 

But forrow flouted at is double death* Sbakefp. 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend 
the better part of life in! In fcattcring compli- 
meats, and tendering vifits. Ben fen fen* 

The charge fome deal thee haply honour may,i 
That noble Dudone had while here he liv’d. 

Fairfax. 

PofliWy fome never fo much as doubted of the 
fafety of their fpiritual eft ate; and, if fo, they 
have fo much the more reafon, a great deal, to 
doubt of it. South. 

The author, who knew that fuch a defign as 
this could not be carried on without a great deal of 
artifice and fophiftry, ha* puzzled and perplexes 
his caufe. \ Addifon. 

j. [From the verb tt deed*] The art or 

prafticeof dealing cards. 

How can the mufe her aid impart, 
UnflcilFd in all the terms of art l 
Or in harmonious number* put 
The deal, the fliuffle, and the cut ? Swift. 

4. [dryl, Dutch.] Fir-wood, or the wood 
of piacs. 
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I have alio found, that a piece of dealt far thicker 
than one would eaftly imagine, being purpofely 
Interpofed betwixt my eye, placed in a room, and 
the dearer daylight, was not only fomewhat tranf- 

parent, but appeared quite through a lovely red. 

Beyle on Colours . 

To Deal. *;* a* [detlen, Dutch.] 

1 • To dilbibute; to diipofe to different 
perfons. 

Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the pooT 
that are eaft out to thy houfe. Jfaiab, lviii. 7* 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows* 

Drydtn* 

His lifted arms around his head he throws. 

And deals in whiftling air his empty blows. Dryd* 

The bufinefs of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to a A than to know, their portion of know¬ 
ledge is dealt them accordingly. Addifon. 

How Spain prepares her banners to unfold. 

And Rome deals out her blefltngs and her gold. 

Tiekell. 

Had the great men of antiquity been poflefled of 
the art of printing, they would have made an ad¬ 
vantage of it, in dealing out their ledurei to the 
publick* Addifon i. 

If you derf out great quantities of ftrong liquor 
to the mob, there will be many drunk. Watts* 

2. To fcatter; to throw about. 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe’s devoted ilTue felt. 

When hi fling through the Ikies the feather’d deaths 
were dealt • Drydcn. 

3. To give gradually, or one after an¬ 
other. 

The nightly mallet deals re founding blows. G-y. 

4. To diftribute the cards. 

To Deal. <v. n* 

1. To traffick; to tranfaft bufinefs; to 
trade. 

It m generally better to deal by fpeech than by 
letter; and by a man Iiimfelf, than by the media¬ 
tion of a third. Bacon* 

This is to drive a wholefate trade, when all other 
petty merchants deal but for parcels. Dec. of Piety* 

They buy and fell, they deal and traflick. South. 

With the fond maids in palmiftry he deals. 

They tell the fecret which he firft reveals. Prior. 

2. To aft between two perfons ; to inter- 
vene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
raifeth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater intereft than he hath in either. Bacon* 

3. To behave well or ill in any transac¬ 
tion. 

I doubt not, if he will deal dearly and im¬ 
partially, but that he will acknowledge all "this to 
be true. ’Tillotfcn. 

4. To aft in any manner. 

Two deep enemies, 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet fleep’s difturbers. 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shah. 

5. To Deal by* To treat well or ill. 
This feems a vitious ufe. 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, 
nor conducts his own understanding aright. Locke. 

6 . To Deal in. To have to do with; to 
be engaged in ; to praftife. 

Suiters are fo diflafted with delays and abufes, 
that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in fair* at 
firft, is grown not only honourable, but alfo gra¬ 
cious. Bacon. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing 
a poor man in his caufe j which is a popular wav 
of preventing juftiee, that fome men have dealt in, 
though without that fuccefs which they propofed 
to themfdve*. Atttrburj. 

Among authors, none draw upon thesnfelvct 
more difpleafure than thofe who deal in political 
matters. Addifon. 

True logick Is not that noify thing that de.ils 
all in difputc, to which the former ages had de¬ 
bated It* Wbtts's Loghk* 


Drydcn* 

Latin.] 

Latin.] 
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7. To Deal with. To treat in anjr mat* 
ner ; to ufe well or ill* 

Neither can the Irifli, nor yet the Englifli lord*, 
think thomfelve* wronged, nor hardly dealt with, 
to have that which is none of their own given to 
them. Spenfer's Inland . 

Who then flisll guide 

His people ? Who defend f Will they not deal 
Worfe with his followers, than with him they 
dealt t Milton • 

If a man would have his conference deal clearly 
with him, he mud deal feverely with thar. 

South's Sermons • 
God did not only exerclfe this providence to¬ 
wards his own people, but he dealt thus alf» with 
other nations. Till&tfon, 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two 
poems, becaufe nothing ill is to be fpoken of the 
dead. Drydm * 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a-friend, 
dealing plainly with me in the matter of my own 
trifles. Pope* 

Kefleft on the merits of the caufe, as wdl as of 
the men, who have been thus dealt with by their 
country. Swift* 

8 * To Deal •with* To contend with. 

If fiie hated me, 1 fiiould know what paiiion to 
deal with • Sidnn • 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the 
country, to govern the people, eafy to be dealt 
with whilft they ftand in fear. Hayward* 

Then you upbraid me; 1 am pleas’d to fee 
You *re not fo perfeft, but can fail like me 
1 have no God to deal with• 

To DEA'LBATE. *u. a. [dealbo. 

To whiten ; to bleach. 

Dealba'tion. n. f [dealbatio , 

The aft of bleaching or whitening ; 

rendering things white which were not 

fo before : a word in little ufe. 

All feed is white in viviparous animals, and 
fuch as have preparing veflels, wherein it receives 
a manifold dealbation* Brown's Vulgar Err ours* 

De'aler. n.f* [from deal*] 

1. One that has to do with any thing. 

I find it common with thefe fmali dealers in wit 
and learning, to give themfelves a title from their 
firft adventure. Swift » 

2. A trader or trafficker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the 
honeft dealer is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. Culftvcr't Travels* 

3. A perfon who deals the cards. 

De'aling. n.f. [from deal.] 

1. Praftice; aftion. 

Concerning the dealings of men, who adminifter 
government, and unto whom the execution of that 
law belongeth, they have their judge, who fitteth 
in heaven. H her* 

What thefe are! 

Whofe owfi hard dealings teach them to fafpeft 
The thought* of others, Sbakefpearr* 

But this wss neither one pope’s fault, nor one 
princes deftlny l he iftuft write a ftory of the em¬ 
pire, that means to tell of all their dealings in this 
kind. Raleigh • 

2. Intercourfe. 

■ 

It were to be wiftied, that men would promote 
the happinefs of one another, in al! their privste 
dealings, among thofe who lie within their in¬ 
fluence. Addifon* 

3. Meafure of treatment; mode in which 
one treats another. 

God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids 
•Ad auxiliaries neeeffaiy to us in the porfait of 
piety. Hammond* 

4. Traffick; bufinefs. 

The dod >r mull needs die rich; he had great 
dealings m his way for many years. Swift. 

DEAMBULA'TION. n.f. [dtambulatio, 
Latin.] The aft of walking abroad. 

De'ambu- 
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Dl a^mbuLatory. adj. [deatnbuh, Lat.] 
Relating to the practice of walking a- 
broad. 

DEAN. n.f. [dec., ms, Latin ; doyen , Fr.] 

From the Greek word ftxa; in Englifh, ten , 
becaufe he wu anciently fit over ten canons or 
prebendaries at lea ft in foroe cathedra] church. 

Ayliffc*s Par ergon. 
An there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new (the 
new are thofe which Henry VIIL upon fuppreffion 
of abbeys transformed from abbot or prior, and 
convent, to dean and chapter) fo there are two 
means of creating thefe deant ; for thofe of the old 
foundation are brought to their dignity much like 
biihops, the king firft fending out his cengf d'elirt 
to the chapter, the chapter then ehufing and the 
btfhop confirming them, and giving his mandate 
to inftal them. Thofe of the new foundation are, 
by a fliorter courfe, inft ailed by virtue of the king’s 
letters patent, without cither election or confirma¬ 
tion. 

This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as 
the dean of the king's chapel, the dean of the 
Arches, the dean of St. George's chapel at Wind- 
for, and the dean of Booking in Eflex. Cowell, 
The dean and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, were of great ufc in the church; they 
were not only to be of counfel 41th the bifhop for 
his revenue, but chiefly for government in caufes 
ecdefiafticad. Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch 
to thofe places who are fit for that purpofe. Bacon. 
De' ANiRY. it./, [from dean.] 

1. The office of a dean. 

He could no longer keep the deanery of the 
chapel-royal. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Pnt both deans in one ; or, if that's too much 
trouble, 

Inftead of the deans make the deanery double. Swift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the 

deanery , and difpitch it quickly. Sbakefpeare. 

De'anship. n. f [from dean. ] The 
• office and rank of a dean. 

DEAR. adj. [bcojt, Saxon.] 

1 . Beloved ; favourite; darling; 

Your brother Glo'fter hates you. 

—Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The dear, dear name flic bathes in flowing tears. 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Addifon's Ovid. 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 

2. Valuable ; of a high price ; coftly. 

What made dire&ors cheat the South-lea year? 
To feed on vcn’lbn when it fold fo dear. Pope. 

3. Scarce ; not plentiful: a3, a dear year. 

4. It feemi to be fometimes ufed in Shake- 

fpeare for deer ; fad; hateful; grievous. 

What foolilh boldnefe brought thee to their 

mercies. 

Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear* 

Haft made thine enemies ? Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

Let us return. 

And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Sbakefpeare' 1 Ttmon. 

Svme dear caufe 

Will in concealment wfap me up a-while: 

When 1 am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Sbak. King Lear. 

Would 1 had met my deartfl foe in heaven. 

Or cvct I had feen that day. Sbakefpeare* s Hamlet. 

Thy other banilh'd fen, with his dear fight 
Struck pale and blodlefi, 

Shake fpeare * i Titus Andronicus. 

Dear. n. f. A word of endearment; 
darling. 

That kils 

I carried from thee, dear j and my true Up 
Hath virgin’d it e'er fince. Sbakefpeare's Cmolanat. 
Go. dear • each minute does new 
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^ See, my dear. 

How lavlft nature has adorn'd the year. Dry den . 

DB # xa bought, mdj. [dear and bought.] 
Purchaied at an high price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paredife, dear Bought with Ufting woe. Milton. 

Such dearbougbt bleflings happen ev'ry day, 
Becaufc we know not for what things to pray. 

Dry den. 

Forget not what my ranfom coft, 

! Nor iet my dearbougbt foul be loft. Rofcmncn . 

Dearlinc. n. f. [now written darling.] 
Favourite. 

They do feed on ne&ar, heavenly wife. 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’ dear lings, through her bounty bteft. 

, Spenfer. 

De arly. adv. [from dear.] 

1. With great fondnefs. 

Pot the unquestionable virtuea of her perfon and 
mind, he loved her dearly. fPotton. 

2. At an high price. 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly 
enough with fuch a fine. Bacon. 

Tumus ft all dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and fhields, on Tyberborn. 

Dry den. 

My father dotes, and let him Hill dote on; 

He buys bit miftrcfs dearly with bis throne. • 

er t> . Dryden . 

*0 Deark. <v. a. [byjinan. Sax. to hide.] 
To mend clothes. See Darn. 
Dearness, n f [from dear.] 

1. Fondnefs; kindnefs ; love. 

My brother hold! you well, and in deamefs of 
heart hath holp to efteft your enfuing marriage. 

The whole lenate dedicated an altar to ^nend- 
ftio, as to a goddefs, in refpeft of the great dear- 
ttefs of friend&ip between them two. Bacon. 

He who bates nis neighbour mortally, and wifely 
too, rauft profefs all the deamefs and friendftip, 
with readinefs to ferve him. South. 

2, Scarcity ; high price. 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which 
is feen in the deamefs of corn. Swift. 

De'arniy. adit, [beopn. Sax.] Secretly; 
privately; unfeen. Obfolete. 

At laft, as chanc'd them by a foreft fide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray, 

They heard a rueful voice, that deantly cried 
With piercing fleriekt. Spenfer. 

Dearth, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Scarcity which makes food dear. 

In times of dearth , it drained much coin out of 
the kingdom, to furnifli us with corn from foreign 

P art8 - , b Bacon. 

There have been terrible years dearths of com, 

and every place is ft re wed wirh beggars; but 
dearths are common in better climates, and our 
evils here lie much deeper. Swift . 

2. Want; need ; famine. 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 

By longing for that food fo long a time. Shakefp. 

cvcr y tree that in the garden grows. 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. 

_ Milton. 

Barrenneis ; fterility. 

The French have brought on themfelvcs that 

l- l ^ an ^ narrownefs of imagination, 
which may be oblerved in all their plays. Dryden. 

71 Dearti'culate. it. a. [de and arti¬ 
cular, Latin.] To disjoint; to difmem- 


I 


ber. 


Dia. 


DEATH, n. f [bea]f, Saxon.] 
i. The extinftion of life ; the departure 
of the foul from the body. 

He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that 
by means of death , for the redemption of the tranf- 

1 S refflon, » the T whit h called might receive the 
J Dryden. I promife of sternal inheritance. Hth. i*. 15. 
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# They fay there is divinity to odd numbers, 
either in nativity or death. Sbakefpeare. 

Death, a neceflary end. 

Will come when it will come. 

Sbakefpeare's yalius Ceefar. 
He mu ft his afts reveal. 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. ikfyden. 


2. Mortality; dellruftion. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traflkk with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death t Sbakefpeare • 

3. The ftate of the dead. 

In fwinift fleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakefp. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou ftialt die the deaths of them that are (lain 
in the midft of the feas. Emekiel, xxviii. 8. 

5. The image of mortality represented by 
a (keleton. 

I had rather be married to a death's head, with 
a bone in his mouth, tha* to either of thefc. 

Sbakefpeare* 

If I gaee now, *tis but to fee 
What manner of death's head 'twill be, . 

When it is free 
From that frefti upper Atin, 

The gazer's joy, and fin. Suckling. 

6. Murder ; the a£fc of deftroying life un¬ 
lawfully. 

As in manifefting the fweet Influence of hia 
mercy, on the fevere ftroke of his juftice; fo in 
this, not to fuffer a man of death to live. Bacon. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot. z Kings, iv. 40* 

He caught bis death the laft county-feflions,- 
where he would go to fee juftice done to a poor 
widow woman. Addifcn . 

8. Deftroyer.' 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with 
He£tor, and be the death of him, is. the intrigue 
which comprehends the battle of the laft day. 

Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 

9. [In poetry.] The inhrument of death. 

Deaths invifible come wing'd with fire; 

They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. 

Dryden. 

Sounded at once the bow, and fwiftly flies 
The feather'd death , and hilfcs thro* the ikies. 

Dryden. 

Oft, as in airy rings they Ikim the heath. 

The dam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 

Pope. 

10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal 
torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and 
wickednefs, from our gboftly enemy, and from 
everlafting death. Church Catechifm . 

De'ath-bbd. n.f [death and bed.] The 

bed to which a man is confined by mor¬ 
tal ficknefs. 

1 Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury; 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Thy death-bed is no lefler than cne land 
Wherein thou licft in deputation lick. 

Sbakcfpcate's Richard II. 

Thefe are fuch things as a man fliall remember 
with joy upon his deathbed ; fucli as fliall cheev 
and warm his heart, even in that laft and bitter 
agony. South's Sermons w 

Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend fliould 
run. 

And joy us of our conqueft eirly won. Dryi. Tab . 

A death-bed figure is certainly the molt hum¬ 
bling fight in the world. Collier on the Value of Life. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, becaufe it is the laft thing that we can 
d°* Alter Bury. 

Fame can never make us lie down contentedly 
on a death-bed. Pope. 

De'at h fu l. adj. [death and full.] Full 
offlaughter; deflru&ive; murderous. 
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Yoar cruelty was fuch, at yens would tp*tt his 
life for many death ful torment*. Sidny. 

Time itfelf, under the deathful (hade of whole 
wings all things wither, hath wafted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beads, and plants* 

Raleigh. 

^lood, death, and deathful deeds, ate it that 
t»< ' fe. 

Ruin, deftruftion at the utmoft point* il Often* 

Thefe eyes behold 

The deathful {cede ; princes on princes roll’d. 

% Pope. 

Db'athlbss. adj. [from death *] Immor¬ 
tal ; never-dying ; cverlafting. 

God hfcth only immortality, though angels ahd 
human fouls be dcatb/rfs. Boy it* 

Their temples wreath’d with leaves that ftiU 
. renew ; 

For dea\hkfs laurel is the vigor’s due. Dryitr. 
Faith and hope thrmfelves ft all die. 

While deathleft charity remains. Prior. 

Di'athlike. adj. [death and like.] Re- 
fembling death ; ftill; gloomy ; mo- 
tionlefs; placid; calm ; peaceful; un- 
difturbed; refembling either the hor- 
tours or the quictnels of death. 

Why doft thou let thj brave foul lie fuppreft 
In deathlike Humbert, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand ? Crajbaw. 

A deathlike fleep! 

A gentle wafting to immortal fife 1 Milton • 

On feas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A deathlike quiet and deep filence fell* Waller. 

Black melancholy fits, and rouhd her throws 
A dmtbhke Humber, and a dread tepofq. Pope. 

Death’b-door. [death sinAdoor.] A near 
Approach to death ; the gates of death, 
wvbm cibt. It is now a how phrafe. 

hnrtyfelf knew a perfon of great fanftity, who 
was afflifted to death's-door with a vomiting. 

T ay lor $ Won by Communicant. 
There was a poor young woman, that had 
brought herfelf even to death's-door with grief for 
herfick huftaud. L Eftrange. 

De'athsman. m. f [death and matt. ] 
Executioner; hangman; headfman ; he 
that executes the fentence of death. 

He *s dead ; I *m only fony 
He had no other death/man. Shakefgtare. 

As deatbjmen you have rid this fweet young 
prince* Sbaksjfrtarc. 

De'a thwatch. n.f [death and •watch.'] 
An infeft that makes a tinkling noife 
like that of a watch, and is fuperftiti- 
cufly imagined to prognosticate death. 

The folemn dealhwatcb click’d the hour fte 
died* Cay . 

We learn to prefage approaching death in a fa¬ 
mily by ravens, and little worms, which we there¬ 
fore call a deatbwatcb. Watts. 

Miters are muckworm*, filkworms beaus. 
And dtatbwaubtt phyficians. Pope. 

To DEA'URATE, •v. a. [deauro, Latin.] 
To gild, or cover with gold. DiB. 

Dbau aa'tion. *. f [from deaurate . ] 

The aft of gilding. > 

DeBacchaction, n.f. [ dehacchatio , La¬ 
tin.] A raging ; a madnefs. DiB. 
YoDeba'ab. •v. a. [from de and barba, 
Latin.] To deprive of his beard. DiB. 
To Deba'ak. •u. a. [debarquer, French.] 
To difembark. DiB. 

To De ba'b. *v. a. [from bar.] To ex¬ 
clude; to preclude; to ihut out from 
any thing; to hinder. 

The fame boeta and the fame buildings are 
found in countries debarred from all commerce by 
unpayable mountains, lakes, and deferts. 

Raleigh's Ejfays. 
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Not to ftriftly hath our Lord Impos’d 
Labour, a* to debar us when we need. 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk between. 

Food of the mind. Mi/ton. 

Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed 
in laying chains and fetters upon us, ip debarring 
us of our wiftes, and in eroding our ooft reafon- 
able defires. Swift. 

To DEBA'SE. *v. a. [from baft.] 

1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 

Bate* 

Homer intended to teach,, that plcaftiit and fen- 
fuality debate men into beads* 

Broom on the Odyjfey. 

As knuch as you raife Hirer, you dtkaft gold, 
for they are in the condition of two things put in 
oppofite (calcs; as much as the one rifts, the other 
falls* Locke. 

z. To make mean; to link into mean¬ 
nefs ; to make despicable; to degrade. 

It is a kind of taking God's name fn vain, to 
debate religion with fuch frivolous dh'putes. 

Hooker. 

A man of large pofleflions has not leifure to 
confider of every (light ex pence, and will not de¬ 
base himfelf to the management of every trifle. 

Dry den. 

Retraining others, yet himfelf not free $ 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity* Dtyd. 

To link; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fobjeft 
debafe his ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of 
exprefiion* ASdifon. 

Hunting after arguments to make good one 3 de 
of a quell ion, arid wholly to refill fe thofe which 
favour the other, is fo far from giving truth its 
due value, that it wholly debafei it. Locke. 

4. To adulterate; to leflen in value by 
bafe admixtures. 

He reformed, the coin, which was much adulte¬ 
rated and debafed in the times and troubles of 
king Stephen. Hale . 

Words fo debas'd and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras . 

Debasement, n.f. {from debafe .] The 
aft of de baling or degrading; degrada¬ 
tion. 

It il a wretched debafement of that fprightly fa¬ 
culty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar. Government of the Tongue. 

Deba'sbr. n.f. [from debaftt\ He that 
debates; he that adulterates; he that 
degrades another; he that links the 
value of things, or deitroys the dignity 
of perlons. ' 

Deba'table.s^. [from debate.] Ditpu- 
table; that which is, or may be, fubjeft 
to controverly. 

The French requefted, that the debatable ground, 
and the Scottift hoftagea, might be relloied to the 
Scots. Ji.ytoard. 

DEBA'TE. n.f. [debat, French.] 

1. A perlbnal difpute; a controverly. 

A way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others 
to fubmit to their judgments, and receive then 
opinion in debate , is to require the adverfary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to affign a 
better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, 
in our enquiries after truth, and not to furnift the 
tongue with debate and controverfy. Watts's Logic k. 

z. A quarrel; A contefl: it is not now 
ufed of hoftile contefl. 

Now, lords, if heavn doth give fuccefsful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors. 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 

And draw no fwords but what are fanftified. Sbak. 

*Tis thine to ruin realms, overturn a Hate $ 
Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate . Dry den. 

To Deba'te. •v. a. [idebatre , French.] To 
controvert; to diipute; to contefl. 
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Debate thy caufe with thy neighbour himfelf, 
and diicover not a fecret to another. 

ProVerbs t xxv. f • 

• He could not debate any thing without feme 
commotion, keen when the argument wts not of 
moment* Clarindoa. 

To Deba'te. w. n. 

i* To deliberate. 

Your fcv’ral fuits 

Have been confider’d and debated on. Sbaktfptare* 

2. To difpute. 

He presents that great foul debating upon the 
fubjeft of life tod death with hit intimate friends* 

Tatler. 

Dbba'teful. esdj. [from debate. ] 

i. [Of perfons*] Quarrcifome; conten¬ 
tious. 

z. [Of things.] Contefied; cccafioning 
quarrels. 

Debasement, n.f [from skbmN.] Con¬ 
troverfy ; deliberation. 

Without debatenunt further, more or lefs. 

He ftould the bearers put to fudden death. 

Skakrfi>ettre» 

Deba'te A. n.f. [from debate.] A difpu- 
tant $ a controvertifl. 

To DEB A'UCH. *v. a. [defiancher, French ; 
debacchari , Latin.] 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 

A man mud have got his conference thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of fin* South. 

This it ia to counfri things that are unjuft \ 
firfe, to debauch s king to break his laws, and then 
to feek protection* Dry den's Spanijb Frbtr. 

2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. 

Here do you keeps hundred knights and fquires. 
Men (o diforder'd, fo debauch'd and bold. 

That this our court, infefted with their manners. 
Shews like a riotous inn* Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. To corrupt by intemperance. 

No man’s reafon did ever diftate to him, that it 
Is reafonable for him to debauch himfelf by intem¬ 
perance and brutift fenfuality. Ttlhtfon. 

Deba'uch. n. f. [from the verb,] 

1. A fit of intemperance. 

He will for feme time contain himfelf within 
the bounds of fbbriety ; till within a little while 
he recovers bis former debauch , and is well again, 
and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 

2. Luxury; excefs; lewdnefs. 

The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 
Excels began, and floth fuftains, the trade. Dry den. 

DbBauche'b. n. f [ from dejbcsnche» 
French. ] A lecher; a drunkard; a 
man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the great?# debauchees 
among# os to change their lives, we fhoutd find it 
no very hard matter to change their judgments. 

South. 

Debavcbbr. n.f [from debauch.] One 
who feduces others to intemperance or 
lewdnefs; a corrupter. 

Dbba'u cheat, n.f. [from debauch.] The 
praftice of excefs; intemperance ; lewd¬ 
nefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues 5 hypo- 
crify by fober piety, and debauchery by temperance* 

Spratt. 

Thefe m*gi ft rates, inftead of leflening enormi¬ 
ties, occafion juft twice as much debauchery aa 
there would be without them. Swift. 

Deba'vchmbnt. u. f. [from debauch.] 
The aft of debauching or vitiating; 
corruption. 

They told them ancient (lories of the raviftment 
of chafte maidens, or the debouchment of nations, 
or the extreme poverty of learned perfons. 

iaylcr's Rule of Living Holy. 
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f» DEBE'L. [de belle, La* 

To DEBE'LLATE. 3 tin.] To conquer; 
to overcome in war: not now in ufe. 

It doth notably : forth the confent of all na¬ 
tion* and ages, in the approbation of the extirpat¬ 
ing and d*h*llating of giants, monfters, and foreign 
tyrants, not only as lavyful, but as meritorious 
even of divine honour. Bacon's Holy War, 

Him long of old 

Thou did ft dtbelj and down from heaven caft 
With all his army* Milton. 

Debella'tiOn. n, f [from d Idlmto, 

Lat.] The aft of conquering in war. 

Dibe'nture. n.f [debent ur, Lat. from 

debeo.'] A writ or note, by which a 

debt is claimed. 

You modern wits, feould each man bring his 
ciaim. 

Have defperate debentures on your fame j 
And little wooM be left you, 1 'm afraid, 

II aU your debu to Greece and Rome were paid. 

Swift. 

De'bile. adj. [debits, Lat.] Weak; fee- 
• bl*; languid ; faint; without ilrength; 
imbecile ; impotent. 

I have not waih'd my nofe that bled. 

Or fell'd fomtdobile wretch, which without note 
There *s many elfe have done. Sbakefpeare. 

To DEB 1 TITATE. «. [debilito, Latin.] 
To weaken ; to make faint; to enfee¬ 
ble ; to eraafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the luft of the flefe, and 
the pride of life, tbey fee tried as weakly to fait as 
their debilitated poftcrity ever after. 

Browns Vulgar Errours . 
The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable 
of purifying the blood, and debilitated in attracting 
nutriment. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Debilita'tion. h . f. [from debilitatio, 
Latin.] The aft of weakening. 

The weaknefs cannot return any thing of ftreagth, 
honour, or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and 
ruin. King Charles. 

Debility, n. f. [debtlit as, Lat. ] Weak- 
nefs ; feeble nefs ; languor ; faintnefs j 

imbecility. 

Med)inks I am partaker of thy pafilon, 

And in thy cafe do ghtfs mine own debility, Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or perfpirable will fubjedt 
it to the inconvemencies of too ftrong a peripira- 
tion, which are debility, faintnefs, ant? fomrtimes 
hidden death. Arbutbnot. 

DEBONAIR, adj. [debonnaire, French.] 
Elegant; civil; well-bred ; gentle ; 
cOmplailant: an obfolete word. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair, 

Thou recreant knight, and feon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Sptnjer. 

Zephyr met her once a-maying; 

Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, acid debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoftable 5 
•f the other, retired and fupercilious ; the one 
quick and fprightful, the other flow and fatumine. 

Hewers Vocal Forefl. 
And fee that was not only palling fair, 

But was withal difcrcet and debznjir. 

Ref >!v'd rhe pafTtve d >&rine to fulfil. Drydtn. 

D ebOna'irly. adv. [ from debonair . ] 
Elegantly; with a genteel air. 

DEBT. n.f. [f debitum , Latin; dette , Fr.] 

1. That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died gready in debt 1 Well, 
fays one, if he be gone, then he hath carried five 
hundred ducats or mine with him into the other 
*°rid. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

The debt of ten thousand talents, which the fer- 
vant owed the king, was no flight ordinary fum. 

Duppa's Devotions . 

To this great lofs a fea of tears is due j 
Bui the wboU debt out to be paid by you* Waller. 
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Swift, a thoufand pounds In debt. 

Takes horfe, and in a mighty free 
Rides day and night. Swift. 

a. That which any one is obliged to do or 
fuffer. 

Your ton, my lord, has paid a foldicr's debt ; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. 

But like a man he died. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Deleted, part, [from debt. To Debt is 
not found.] Indebted ; obliged to. 

Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than 1 ft and dibted to this gentleman. Sbakcfp. 
De'btor. n.f. [debitor, Latin.] 

1. He that owes something to another. 

1 am debt r both to the Greeks and to the Bar¬ 
barians, both to the wife and to the unwife. 

& opt- »• 14- 

a. One that owes money. 

I’ll bring your latter hazard back again. 

And thankfully reft debtor for tlic firft. Sbakcfp. 

If he hjs ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated feouldcr lay 
Of debtor , ftxak his body, to the touch 
Obfequious, as whilom knights w tic wont. 

To fume enchanted caftle is convey'd. Philips. 

There died my father, no man's debtor ; 

And there I'll die, nor worfe, nor better. Pope. 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firft four 
centuries, was, alter the fet time for payment, no 
choice but cither io pay, or be the creditor's flave. 
x Swift. 

3. One fide of an account book. 

When I look upon the debtor fide, I find fuch 
Innumerable artk.es, that I want axit fame tick to 
caft them up ; but when I look upon the creditor 
fide, 1 find little more than blank paper. Addifin. 

Debulli'tion. n.f [debullitio, Lat.] A 
bubbling or Teething over. Did. 

Dbcacu'minated. adj. [decacuminatus, 
Latin.] Having the top cut off. Did. 

Deca'de. n.J\ [Ssaot, Gr. dec as, Latin.] 
The fum of ten ; a number containing 
ten. 

# Men were not only out in the number of feme 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and driers decades o! 
ytsrs. Brown's Vulgar Err curs . 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decadet, 
centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of com¬ 
putations in hiftory, chronology, and afltronomy. 

Holder on Time. 

All rank'd by ten; whole decades, when they 
dine, 

Muft want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pope. 

Decadency. n.J. [decadence, French.] 
Decay; fall. Did. 

Decacou. n. f [from blxa, ten, and 
yvna, a corner.] A plain figure in geo¬ 
metry, having ten fides and angles. 

Decalogue, n. f [lixaAoyG*, Greek.] 
The ten commandments given by God 
to Mofes. 

*1 he commands of God are clearly revealed both 
in the decalogue and other parts of facrcd writ. 

Homtnond. 

TiDECA'MP. *u. n • [decamper, French.] 
To (hift the camp ; to move off. 

Deca^m p ment. n.yl [from decamp .1 The 
aft of fliifting the camp. 

To DECA'NT. <v. a. [decanto, Lat. decsin¬ 
ter. Ft.] To pour off gently by incli¬ 
nation. 

Take aqua fortis, and diflolve in it ordinary 
coined fitver, and pour the coloured (elution into 
twelve times as much fair water, and then decant 
or filtrate ths mixture, that it may be very clear. 

Boyle. 

They attend him daily It their chief. 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef* Swift. 
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Decantation, n.f [decantation, Fr.] 
The aft of decanting or pouring off 
clear. 

ELeca'nter. n.f [from decant .] A glafs 
veffel made for pooriog off liquor clear 
from the lees. 

To Dec a'pitate. e v.a. [decapito, Latin. 1 
To behead. • 

To DECA'Y. t v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de 
and cadere, Latin.] To lofe excellence ; 
to decline from the Bate of perfeftion 1 
to be gradually impaired. 

' The monarch oak, . 1 

Thror centuries he grows, and three he ftajrs 
Supreme in Bate, and in three more decays. Dryd . 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away j 
So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Pope. 

To Deca'y. *u. a. To impair ; to bring 
to decay. 

Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make 
better die fooL Sbakefpeare • 

Cut off a ftock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut off to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay 
the reft of the ftock. Bacon. 

He wai of a very fmaU and decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendon. 

Decay'd by time andjvars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dry den. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men's children, be 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy. Dry den • 
It is fo ordered, that alrooft every thing which 
corrupts the foul decays the body. Addifon. 

Deca'y. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Decline from the Bate of perfeftion; 
Bate of depravation or diminution. 

What comfort to this great decay may come. 
Shall be applied. Sbakefpeare • 

She has been a fine lady, and paints and bides 
Her decays very well. Ben Jonfoum 

And thofe decays, to fpeak the naked truth. 
Through the defeats of age, were crimes of yotfth. 

Denham. 

By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 
of their parts, and the wcaknefs of elafticity in 
folids, morion is much more apt to be loft than 
got, and is always upon the decay. Newton, 

Each may feel increafes and decays. 

And fee now desrer and now darker days. Pope. 

Taught, half by reafon, half by mere decay , 

To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. Pope. 

2. The effefts of diminution ; the mark# 
of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon ir, and truth too were 
liable to mould and rottennefs. Locke. 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou ihalt relieve him. 

Levit. xxv. 35. 

I am the very man 

That, from your firft of difference and decaf. 

Have follow’d your fad fteps. Sbakcfp. Kinv Lear. 

4. The caufe of decline. 

He that feeketh to be eminent among ft abl* 
men, hath a great talk; but that \y ever good for 
the publick: but he that plots to be the only figure 
among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Baton. 

Deca'yer. n.f [ from, decay. ] That 
which caufes decay. 

Your water is a lore decayer of your whorfon 
dead body. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

DECE'ASE. n. f [dtctjfus, Lat.] Death ; 
departure from life. 

Lands are by human law, in feme places, after 
the owner's dectafe, divided unto all hit children ; 
in feme, all dekendeth to the eldcft fen. Hooker. 

To Decease. *v. n. [dtceda, Latin.] X 
die ; to depart from life. 

Ht tells us Arthur •* deceas'd to-night. 

Sbakefpenre. 
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You (hall die 

Tw r ce now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair armt holds, (hall but once dectafe. 

Chapman* 

His lateft vi£tones dill thkkeft came, 

A% near the centre, motion doth increafe; 

Till he, prefs'd down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veftal, under fpoils dectafe . Drydcn. 

DEC E'IT. ft,/, [deceplio, Latin.] 

1. Fraud ; a cheat; a fallacy ; any prac¬ 
tice by which falfehood is made to pafs 
for truth. 

My lips (hall not fpeak wickednefs, nor my 
tongue utter deceit. Job, xxvii. 4. 

2. Stratagem; artifice. 

His demand 4 

Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honed love, 
But from dtcaty bred by neceflity. Sbakejpeart. 

3. [In law.] A fubtile wily fhift or de¬ 

vice ; all manner of craft, fubtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilinefs, fleightnefs, cunning, 
covin, coUufion,* prattice, and offence, 
ufed to deceive another man by any 
means, which hath no other proper or 
particular name but offence. Cowell. 

Dece'itful. adj. [deceit and full. ] Frau¬ 
dulent ; full of deceit. 

1 grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Sbakcfpedre. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 

And fortune fmU'd,<fcm//v/, on her birth. T'bomfon. 

Decb'itfully. adv. [from deceitful .]' 
Fraudulently; with deceit. 

Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of 
Courfc. IVotton . 

Dece'itfulnbss. ft./, [from deceitful.] 
The quality of being fraudulent ; ten¬ 
dency to deceive. x 

The c :rf of this, world, and the deceitfulnejs of 
riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruit¬ 
ful. Matt. xiii. 22. 

Decf'ivable. adj. [from deceive.] 

1. Subjeft to fraud ; expofed to impofture. 

Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in all their clarity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
JDecdvahlif in moft things as a child 
Helplefs ? hence eafily contemn'd and fcom’d. 

And laft neglected. Mi f ten. 

Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to con fide r of deformity, not as a 
fign, which is more deceivable y but as a caufe which 
(adorn faileth of the eft'eft. Bacon. 

He received nothing but fair promifes, which 
proved -deccrvablt. Heyward. 

O everfailing truft 

In mortal ftrength I and oh, what not in man 
Deceivaklt and vain ? Mi/tcn. 

Dbce'ivableness. ft. f [ from decei*v~ 

able.] Liablenefe to be deceived, or to 
deceive. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage 
of hit negligence and dece'tvabltntft. 

Government of the Tongue. 

*To DECE'lVE. v. a. [decipio 9 Latin.) 
j. To caufe to miftake ; to bring into 
errour ; to impofe upon. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

z. To delude by ftratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation, with of 
before the thing. 

The Turkilh general, deceived of his expecta¬ 
tion, withdrew his fleet twelve miles oft. Knolhs. 

I now believ'd 

The happy dsy approach'd, nor arc my hopes de¬ 
ceiv'd* Drydcn. 


4. To mock 5 to fail. | 3 

They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice deceiv'd their gafping throats. 

Dryden. 

5. To deprive by fraud or Health. ^ 

Wine is to be forborne in confumpdons, for 
that the fpirits of the wine prey on the vifeid juice 
of the body, inteccommon with the fpirits of the 
body, and fo deceive and rob them of their nou- 
tifhment. ~ Bacon. 

Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and fet there¬ 
in fine flowers, but thin and fparingly, left they 
deceive the trees. Bacon. 

Decb'iver. n.f [from deceive.] One 
that leads another into errour; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more j 
Men were deceivers ever: 

One foot in fca, and one on fliore; 

•v. To one thing conftant never. Sbdhfpeare . 

As for Perkin's difmiflion out of France, they 
interpreted it not as if he were dcte&ed for a 
counterfeit deceiver. Bacon. 

Thofe voices, a&ions, or geftures, which men 
have not by any compact agreed to make the in- 
ftruments of conveying their thoughts one to an¬ 
other, are not the proper inftruments of deceiv¬ 
ing, fo as to denominate the pexfon ufing them a 
liar or deceiver • • South. 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo 
weak to fore tel things near at hand, when a very 
few months muft of neceflity difeover the im¬ 
pofture. ^ Swift. 

Adieu the heart-expanding bowl. 

And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope. 

Dece'mber. ft.f [december 9 hzutt.] The 
laft month of the year ; but named de- 
cember y or the tenth month, when the 
year began in March. 

Men are April when they woo, and December 
when they wed. Sbakefpearc's As you like it. 

What fhould we (peak of 
When we are old at you ? When we (hall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Sbakejp. 

Dece'mpedal. adj. [from decempeda, La¬ 
tin.] Ten feet in length. DiB. 

Dece mvirate. ft.f [decenrviratns , La¬ 
tin.] The dignity and office of the ten 
governours of Rome, who were ap¬ 
pointed to rule the commonwealth in 
ftead of confuls : their authority fubfifted 
only two years. Any body of ten men. 
DE'CENCE. 7 n.f [decence t French ; dc- 
DE'CENCY. j ccty Latin.] 

1. Propriety of form ; proper formality ; 
becoming ceremony; decence is feldom 
ufed. 

Thole thoufand decencies 9 that daily flow 
From all her words and adtions. Milton. 

In good works there may be goodnefs in the ge¬ 
neral : but decence and gracefulnefs can be only in 
the particulars in doing the good. Spratt. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the 
external decencies of worfhip, they would not make 
a due impreflion on the minds of thofe who aflift 
at them. _ Atterbury. 

\ She (peaks, behaves, and adkjuft as (he ought j 
But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought: 
Virtue (he finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope. 

z. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 

And muft I own, (he faid, my fecret fmart. 
What with more decence were in filence kept ? 

Drydcn. 

The confederation immediately fubfequent to 
the being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrecs 
with that thing; what is fuitable or unfuitable to 
it; and from this fprings the notion of decency or 
indecency, that which becomes or mi (becomes. 

South. 

Sentiments which raife laughter, can very fcl- 
dom be admitted with any decency into an heroick 
poem. • Addifon . 
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Milton , 


Modefty 5 not ribaldry; not obfccnltyv 

Immodcft words admit of no' defence$ 

For want of decency is want of feiife. Rtf common. 

Dece'nhial. adj. [from dccennium , La¬ 
tin.] What continues for the Jpace of 
ten yean. 

Decbnno'val. 7 adj. [decern and no* 

Dbcbnho'vary. J vent, Lat.] Relating 

to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Pcloponn&» 
fian war, conftituted a decennoval circle, or of 
nineteen years ; the fame which we now call the 
golden number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole dc- 
cennovary progrefs of the epadls, to reduce the ac¬ 
counts of her motion and place to thofe of the fun* 

Holder* 

Descent, adj. [decens , Latin.] ^ 

1. Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting 

and poetry, if they are not neceflary, they muft at 
lead be decent ; that is, in their due place, and but 
moderately uled. Dry den* 

2. Grave; not gaudy ; not oftentatious. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, ftedfaft, and demure. 

All hi a robe of darkeft grain 
Flowing with majeftick train. 

And fable ft ole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er the detent ihoulders drawn. 

3. Not wanton ; not immodcft. 
Decently, adv. [fro m decent.] 

1. In a proper manner; with fuitable be¬ 
haviour ; without meannefs or oftenta~ 
tion. 

They could not decently refufe afliftance to a- 
perfoo, who had punifhed thofe who had infulted 
’ their relation. Broome* 

Perform'd what friend (hip, juftice, truth re— 
quire; v 

What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift* 

z. Without im modefty. 

Paft hope of fafety, *twas his lateft care. 

Like falling Csefor, decently to die. Drydcn. 

Deceptibi'hty. n.f. [from deceit. ] 
Liablenefs to be deceived. 

Some errours are fo fle(hed in us, that they 
maintain their intereft upon the deceptibihty of our 
decayed natures. Clanvillc* 

Dece'ftible. adj. [from deceit.] Liable* 
to be deceived; open to impofture; 
fubjeft to fraud- 

The fir ft and father eaufe of common errour, 
is the common infirmity of human nature; of 
whofe dfceptilh condition, perhaps, there (hould 
not need any ocher evi&ion, than the frequent 
errours we (hall ourfclves commit. Brown* 

Deception, n.f. [decepiioy Latin.] 

1. The afitor means of deceiving; cheat ^ 
fraud; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in thecnfelvcs* 
they are yet farther removed by advenient det ep - 
tion . Brown* 

All deception is s mifapplying of thofe figns, 
which, by compafl or inftitution, were made the 
means of men's (ignifying or conveying their 
thoughts. - South • 

2. The ftate of being deceived. 

Rcafon, not impoflibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn'd. 

And fall into deception unaware. Milton. 

Dece^ptious. adj. [from deceit.] De- 
| ceitful; apt to deceive. 

Yet there 16 a credence in my heart, 

• That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptions functions. 

Created only to calumniate. Sbakefpeare* 

Deceptive, adj . [from deceit.] Having 
the power of deceiving. Dia. 

- Dbce'ptory- 




deceit. ] Con- 

Dia. 
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DecbVtory. adj . [from 

taining means of deceit. 

DECE'-RPT, adj. [dcccrptus, Lat.] Crop¬ 
ped ; taken off, * Dig. 

Decb'rptiblb. adj. [ dcctrpo , Latin. ] 
That may be taken off. Difi. 

Pece'kption. n. f [ from decerpt. ] The 
aft of cropping or taking off. Difl. 
Decerta'tion. n.f. [dacertatio, Latin.] 
A contention ; a ltriving ; a dilpute. 

Dift. 

Dece'ssion. n. f [decefjio, Latin.] A 
departure ; a going away. Difi. 

To Dec vt a'rm. *v. a. [decharmer , French.] 
To counteraft a charm; to difenebant. 

Kotwithftanding the help of pbyfick, he was 
fuddenly cured by dec harming the witchcraft. 

Harvey. 

To DECIDE, v. a. [decide, Latin.] 

1. To fix the event of; to determine. 

The day approach'd when fortune Should decide 
The important enterprise, and give the bride. 

Dry den. 

2. To determine a queflion or difjpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried. 

Betwixt thy matter and the world decide. Granville . 

Who fbali decide, when doctors difagree. 

And founded cafuitts doubt ? Pope. 

De'cidencb. n. f [decidentia, Latin.] 

1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling 
off. 

2. The aft of falling away. 

Men obferving the decidenct of their horn, do 
Cali upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and fuccefftvcly receweth again. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroitrs. 

Decider, n.f. [from decide.] 

1. One who determines caufes, 

I cannot think that a jettcr or a monkey, a 
droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or deaden 
of contromfy. Watts. 

The man is no ill decider in common cafrs of 
property, where party is out of the qoeftion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. 
DECIDUOUS, adj. [ deciduus , Latin. ] 

Falling; not perennial; not lading 
throngh the year. 

In botany, the perianihium, or cal) x, is de- 
eiducus, with the flower. Quincy. 

Deci'duousness. n. f. [from deciduous .] 
Aptnefs to fall; quality of fading once 
a year. j)iH. 

De'cimal, adj. [decimui, Latin.] Num¬ 
bered by ten ; multiplied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or, at mod, four and twenty de¬ 
cimal progreflion*, without confufion. Locke. 

To DE CIMATE. t v. a . [decimus, Latin.] 
To tithe; to take the tenth. 

De cl ma'tion. n.f [from decimate .] 

i. A tithing; a feleftion of ev\.ry tenth by 
lot or otherwife. 

a. A feleftion by lot of every tenth fol- 

dier, in a general mutiny, for punifli- 
ment. 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

Take thou the deftin'd tenth. Si ekefpcare. 

A deematkn I will ftriflly make 
Of all who my Charinus did for fake ; 

And of each legion each centurion Cull die. 

r» DECITHER. a ; [dechiffnr, F?.]”' 

j. To explain that which is written in 
ciphers: this is the common ufe. 

2 - cl mane, that had the fame character in her 
heart, could cafily decipher it. Sidney. 
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Aflurance is writ In a private clura&cr, not to 
be read, nor undexilood, but by the confcience, to 
which thcTpiric of Cod has vouchsafed to decipher 

ir * r, , Soutb ' 

2, l o unfold; to unrayel; to explain: as, 
to decipher an ambiguous fpeecb. 

3. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
r afters. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentatjon of gull*, 
and norrour on this hand* and paint out eternal 
wrath and decipher eternal vengeance on the other, 
then might I fhew you the condition of a tinner 
hearing him felt denied by Chrift. South. 

Then were laws of neceility invented, that fo 
every particular fubjefr might find his principal 
pkafure deciphered unto him, in the tables of his 

1 A 

4 * To itamp; to charaftcrife; to mark. 

You are both decipher'd 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakrfpeare. 

De ci p«ER'E r. n. f [ from decipher. ] 
One who explains writings in cipher. 
Decision, n.f [from decide.] 

1. Determination of a difference, or of a 
doubt, 

. . The time approaches. 

That will with due decifion make us know 
What we AaU lay we have, and what we owe, 

Sbakejpeare. 

Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

° f , "y tru decifrf. Sbakefp rare . 

A he nu muer of the undertakers, the worth of 
some of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a decifion , are fure arguments of the dignity and 
unportance of it. w . -.Woodward. 

War is a direft rppea! to God for the decifion of 
fome difpute, which can by no other means be de- 

tc ™ ,ncd * . . Altcrbury. 

2. Determination of an event. 

Their arms arc to the latt decifion bent. 

And fortune labours with the vaft event. Dry den. 

3. It is uied .in Scotland for a narrative, 
or reports of the proceedings of the 
court of feffion there. 

Decisive, adj. [from decide .] 

1 • Having the power of determining any 
difference; conclufive. 

Such 3 rc ^ e ft*°R» though ir carries nothing per¬ 
fectly decijivc in it, yet creates a mighty confidence 
in Ins breaft, and ftreugthem him much in his 
opinion. Atlcrbury . 

T his ihey arc ready to look upon as a determi¬ 
nation 011 their fide, and da five of the con trove rf) 
brtween vice and virtue. Rogers. 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. 

For on th’ event, 

Dccifivt of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. Phipps. 

Deci'sivelit. adv. [from deci/tv,.] In 
a conclufive manner. 

Decisiveness, n.f [ from deceive.] 

The power of argument or evidence to 

terminate any difference, or fettle an 
event. 

Deci'sory. adj. [from decide.] Able to 
determine or decide. 

To Deck. *>. a. [decten, Dutch.] 
i* Fo cover ; to overipread* 

Ye nnfts and exhalations, that now rife 
From hilt or ft«.iniing lake, dufky or grey. 

In honour to the world’s great Author, rife! 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d Iky, 

Or wet the thirlty earth with falling (bowers, 

■Rifing or filling, dill advance his prailc. Milton, 
z. To drefs; to array. 

Sweet ornament 1 that decks a thing divine. Shak. 

Long may ’ft thou live to wail thy children’s loin, 
And fee another, as I fee thee now. 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ftall’d in mine. 

Sbaktjptcre. 
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She fets to work millions of fpinning worms. 

That in their green (hops weave the fmooth-hair'd 

filk. 

To deck her funs. • Miltcn. 

3. To adorn; to embellifh. 

But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom. 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb# 

__ , Spcnfcr • 

Now the dew with fpangles deck'd the ground, 

A fwcetcr Ijpqt ot earth was never found. Dry den. 
The god (hall to his vot’ries tell 
Each conicious tear, each bluftiiog grace. 

1 ’hat deck'd dear Eloifa’s face. Prior. 

t)ECK. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The floor of a fhip. 

Her keel plows hell. 

And deck knocks heaven. Ben Jcnfon. 

We have al fo raifed our iecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on our 
nerfier ©vcrloop. Raleigh. 

It any, born and bred under deck, had no other 
information but what fenfe affords, he would be of 
opiuioa that the fhip was as liable as a houfe. 



On high-rxis'd decks the haughty Belgians ride. 
Beneath whole ihade our humble frigates go. 

Dry den. 

At lun-fet to their Ihip they make return. 

And fnorc fccute on decks till rofy mom. 

. Dry den's Iliad. 

2 - Pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of Hones are re¬ 
gularly figured: the amianthus, of parallel thread*, 
as in the pile of velvet; and the feienites, of po- 
raJlel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grew. 

De'cker. n.f [from deck.] Adreffer; 
one that apparels or adorns; a coverer, 
as a t able-decker. 

To DECLAIM. <v. n . [declamo, Lat.] To 
harangne ; to fpeak to the paflions ; to 
rhctoricate ; to fpeak fet orations. 

What are his mi (chiefs, conful ? You declala 
again ft his manners, and corrupt your own. 

. . Btnjonfon. 

The (plendid dtdaimings of novicea and men of 

hi T\ , S S piK 

It IS ufual for mafters to make their boys de- 
claim on both, fides of an argument. Swift • 
Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of ora¬ 
tor) , and declaim aloud on the praif* of goodnefs. 

Watts. 

Dec La imer. n.f [from declaim.] One 

who makes fpeeches with intent tq move 
the paflions. 

. Your Salamander is a perpetual dcctaimer agaiirfl 
jealoufy. Addijon. 

Declam a tion. n.f. [declamatio, Lat.} 

A difeourfe addrefled to the paflions ; an 

harangue ; a fet fpeech; a piece of rhe- 
torick. 9 

. \ he - ufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, 
is, for that men (utter themfelves to be deluded. 

Hooker. 

Thou mayeft: forgive his anger, while thou, 
makeft ufe of the plainnefs of his dctlamaticn. 

Taykr. 

Declama'tor. n.f [Latin.] Adeclaim- 

er; an orator; a rhetorician : feldom 
ufed. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamat.r, 
without being fired at hia noble zeal ? Metier. 

Decl amatory, adj. [ declamatorius, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. Relating to the praftice of declaiming ; 
pertaining to declamation ; treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while fufpended his interment, and bf- 
came a declamatory theme amongft the religious 
f that age, Wettcn. 


men of that age 
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s. Appealing to the paffions. 

He lias run faimfelf Into his own declamatory 
wayj and almoft forgotten that he wa* how letting 
up for a moral poet* Dryden. 

Decl a'r able. adj. [from declare. J Ca¬ 
pable of proof* 

This is declarable from the beft writers* Brown. 

Dbclara'tion. m.f. [from declare.] 

I. A proclamation or affirmation; open 
expreffion ; publication. . 

His promiles are nothing hut declarations, 
what Cod will do f^r the good of men* Hooker. 

Though wit and learning are certrift and ha¬ 
bitual perfections of the mind, yet the declaration 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is fubjeCt 
to a thoufand haeards. South. 

There are no where lo plain and lull declara¬ 
tions of mercy and love to Use ions of men, as are 
made in the gofpel. TiUotfin. 

s. An explanation of iomethiog doubtful. 
Obfolete. 

3. [In law.] Declaration (declaratio) is 
properly the (hewing forth, or laying 
out, of an rffion pcricmal in any fuit, 
though it is ufed fometimes for both 
perional and real aflions. Cowell, 

Declarative, adj. [from declare .] 

«. Malang declaration ; explanatory* 

The names of things Ifeould be always takesnftom 
fomething obfervabiy declarative of their form or 
nature. Greta. 

Making proclamation. 

To this wc may add the voot fopuli, fo declara¬ 
tive on the fame fide. Swift, 

DbCLa'ratOrily. <U*v. [from declara¬ 
tory .] In the form of a declaration ; 
not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus 
de Cordua, have both declarator j/y confirmed the 
fame* Brown 's Vulgar Errouru 

Declaratory. adj. [ from declare. ] J 
Affirmative; exprellive; not decretory; 
not promiilory, but expreffing fomething 
before promifed or decreed. Thus, a de¬ 
claratory law, is a new aft confirming a 
former law. 

Thefe hldhngs are not only declaratory of the 
good pleafurc and intention of Cod towards them, 
but likewise of the natural tendency of the thing. 

Tillotfon. 

To DECLA'RS. *v. a. [declaro y Latin,] 

l. To clear; to free fromobfeurityi not 
in ufe. 

To declare this a little, we mull a flu me that the 
furfaces of fuch bodies are exaGly fmooth. Boyle. 

S. To make known; to tell evidently and 
openly. 

It hath been declared unto me of you, that there 
•re contentions among you. I Cor. i. 11 • 

The fun by certain figns declares 
Both when the fouth proje&s a ftormy day, 

• And when the clearing north will puff the cloudj 
away. Dry den's Virgil. 

3. To publifh; to proclaim. 

Declare his glory among the heathen. 

1 Cbrm. xvS* 24. 

4. To (hew in open view ; to fhew an opi¬ 
nion in plain terms. 

In Caeur's anjiy fomewhat the loldiert would I 
have had, yet they would not declare them tel ves in 
It, but only demanded a difeharge. Bacon . 

We are 9 confidence body, who, upon a proper 
oocafion, would not fail to detlare ourfdves. Addif. 

To DbclaRe. *v. m. To make a declara¬ 
tion ; to proclaim fome relolution or opi¬ 
nion, or favour or eppofition; with for 
or again#* 
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The Internal faculties of will and undemanding 
decreeing and declaring againft them. Taylor. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without 
-witnefs in the world ; there being fomething fixed 
In the -nature of men, that will be fore to telitfy 
and declare for him. South's Sermons. 

Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefs they wait > 
And then come fmiling, and declare fir fate. 

Dryden. 

Db c l aRe went. n. f. [ from declare . ] 
Difcovery ; declaration ; teftimony. 

Cry ftai will calefy into cle&ricity ; that is, intn 
• power to attra& draws, or light bodies; and 
convert the needle freely placed, which is a de- 
ciarement of very different parts. Brown. 

Declarer, n.f* [from declare A pno- 
claimer ; one that makes any thing 
known. 

DeclbRsion. n. f. [declinatio, Latin.] 

1. Tendency from a greater to a lefs de¬ 
gree of excellence. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefled widow, 

Efr’n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Scduc*d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bale declcnjvm* Sbafefpeare't Richard ill. 

Take the pi&ore of a roan in the greennefs and 
vivacity of bis yomh, and m the latter date and 
declenfion of fairs drooping years, and you will fcarcc 
know it to belong to the fame perfon. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Declination; defcent. 

We may reasonably allow as much for the de¬ 
clenfion of the land from that place to the lea, as 
for the immediate height of the mountain. 

Barnet’s Theory. 

Inflexion j manner of changing nouns. 

DcclenJUni is only the variation or change of the 
termination of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify 
the fame thing. Clarkes Latin Grammar, 

Declinable, adj. [from decline .] Hav¬ 
ing variety of terminations: as, a de¬ 
clinable noun. 

Declina'tion. a.fi [declinatio, Latin.] 

1. Defcent; change from a better to a 
worfe flate ; diminution of vigour s de¬ 
cay. 

The queen, hearing of the dedination of a mo¬ 
narchy, took it fo ill, as (he would never after hear 
of his fuit. Bacon. 

Two genera! motions all animations have, that 
is, their beginning and inertafe; and two more, 
that is, their ftate and deciinashn • 

Brown's Vulgar Err oars. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 

And fummer, though it be lels gay. 

Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. Waller . 

2. The ad of bending down: as, a decli¬ 
nation of the head. 

Variation from rc&itude; oblique mo¬ 
tion ; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet 
will it not efftfl what they intend; for then they 
do aH decline, and fo there will be no more con- 
courle than if they did perpendicularly defeend. 

Ray. 

This declination of atoms in their defcent, was 
itfelf either neceilary or voluntary. Bentley. 

Deviation from moral re&itude. 

That a peccant creature Aould dH approve and 
repent of every declination and violation ot the rules 
of juft and honeft, this right reafon, difeourfing 
upon the flock of its own principlti, coaid not 
but infer. South's Sermom ■. 

Variation from a fixed point. 

There is no deefination of latitude, nor variation 
of thr elevation of the pole, notwithftanding what 
fome have afferted. Woodward. 

6 . [In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle from the direction to north and J 
fouth. J 
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7. [In tftronomy.] The declination of a 

flar, we call its (honeft diftance from the 
equator. Brown 5 

8. [In grammar.] The declenfion or in¬ 
flexion of a noun through its various 
terminations. 

9. Declin at ion of a Plane [in dialling] 

is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the 
eall or weft ; or elfe between the meri¬ 
dian and the plane, if accounted from 
the north or fouth. Harris . 

Declin a't or. \n. f. [ from decline. ] 

Decli'n atory. J An inftrument in di¬ 
alling, by which dhe declination, recli* 
nation, and inclination of planes are 
determined. Chambers* 

Ikcve ve fernal ways to know the fevcral planes| 
but the readieft is by an inftrument called a decli¬ 
natory , fitted to the variation of your place, tdomon. 

To DECLI'NE. *v. n. [ decline , Latin.] 

1. To lean downward. 

And then with kind embraces, tempting Julies, 
And with declining head into his bofom. 

Bid him filed tears, as being overjoy'd. Sbaktfp • 

2. To deviate ; to run into obliquities. 

Neither (halt thou fpcak in a caufe to decline af¬ 
ter many, to wreft judgment. Exodus , xxiii. a # 

3. To (hun; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. 
Oppofed to improvement or exaltation. 

Sons at perfe& age, and fathers declining, the 
father ihouid be as a ward to the (bn. SLakejpeare. 

They *11 be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What *s done P th* capitol; who *s like to rile. 
Who thrives, and who dsdbet. Shakejfcane. 

Sometimes nations will dedins fo low 
From virtue, which ie reaibo, chat no wrong. 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex'd. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty* Mfilton. 

That empire rouft decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller • 
And natuie, which all adts of life defigns. 

Not like ill poets, in the iaft declines. Denham* 
Thus then my lov*d Euryalus appears; 

He looks the prop of my declining years 1 Dryden* 

Autumnal warmth declines ; 

Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun. Dryden• 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swfit* 
God, in his wifdom, hath been plcafed to load 
our declining years with many fufferingi, with dif- 
eafls, and decays of nature* Swift 

To Decli'nb. ns* a . 

1. To bend downward; to bringdown. 

And now fair Pho;bus *gan decline in haftc 
His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Speqfer* 
And leaves the femblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd. 

And tove-dejcQed eyes. Tbomfir* 

2. ' To fhun ; to avoid ; to refufe ; to be 
cautious of. 

He bad wife! 1 

their common (crmons they gave 

Since the mufes do invoke my pow*r, 

I (hall no more decline that facrcd LowV, 

Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Waller* 
Though I the bufinefs did decline. 

Yet I contriv’d the whole defign. 

And fent them their petition. Denham* 

If it Ihouid be faid that minute bodies are indif- 
folubk, becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that 
would not be to render a re a Ion of the thing pro- 
polisd, but, in cffe&, to decline rendering any. Boyle* 
Could Caroline have been captivated with the 
lories of this world, Ihe had them all laid before 
er ; but Ihe gencroufly declined them, becaufe Ihe 
faw the accepu&ct of them was inconfiftcnt with 

religion. AdJlfin* 

What- 


ifel y declined thqt argument, though in 
m fermonr they gave it. Clarendon* 
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Whittver they judged to be nwft iffWibte or 

difagiteable, they would <purfue or decline, Atterb, 

To modify * word by various termina¬ 
tions ; to infleft. 

You dtdme mufa, and conftrue Lstm, by the help 
of a tutor, or with fome English trsnflation, Watts, 

Dscli'ne. «. / [from the verb. The 
ftate of tendency to the lefs or the worfe; 
diminution ; decay. Contrary to in- 

creafe, improvement, or elevation. 

Thy rife of fortune did I ohly wed, 
from its decline determin’d to recede. Prior, 

Thofe fathers lived in the of literature. 

Swift. 

DECLI'VITY. *./. [dtclivis, Latin.] In¬ 
clination or obliquity reckoned down¬ 
wards | gradual defcent, not precipitous 
or perpendicular; the contrary to accli- 
vity. 

Rivers aril! not flow unlefs upon declivity, and 
their ftwrees be raifed above the earth's ordinary 
fnr&ce* fo that they may run upon a descent* 

Woodward. 

I found myfclfwithin my depth ; and the decli- 
.uiij vrai fo final!, that 1 walked near a mile before 
I got to the (bore. Gulliver's Travels. 

DaCLTvOus. adj. [declivis, Lat.] Gra¬ 
dually defeemding ; not precipitous; not 
perpendicularly linking; the contrary 
to acclivous ; moderately fteep. 

To DECO'CT. *d. a. [dtcoqtto, deco Bum, 
Latin.] 

1. To prepare by boiling for any ufe ; to 
digert in hot water. 

Sen* lefeth its windinefi by decoding ; and fubtile 
or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or eva¬ 
poration. Bacon. 

2. To digeft by the heat of the liomach. 

There (he decoSt , and doth the food prepare j 
There (he diftributes it toev’ry vein ; 

There ihe expels what the may fitly (pare. Davie*. 

j. To boil in water, fo as to draw the 
Hrengtk or virtue of any thing. 

The longer auk or her be are decoded in liquor, 
the clearer it is. Bacon • 

4. To boil up to a confidence; to ftrength- 
en or invigorate by boiling: this is no 
proper ufe. 

Can fedden water, their barley broth, 

Dec08 their cold blood to fuch valiant heat l Shalt. 

Deco'cti BhE. adj. [from deco#.] That 
which may be boiled, or prepared by 
boiling. DiB. 

Dcco'ction. n.f. [ decoBum , Lat.] 

1. The aft of boiling any thing, to extraft 
its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the grofs body that goeth into the liquor; 
b’lt in deccthon, though more goeth forth, yet it ei¬ 
ther pu.-geth at the top, of fiftieth at the bottom. 

^ Bacon. 

The lineaments of a white lily will remain after 
the ftrongeft desofhon. Arbntbmot . 

2 . A preparation made by boiling in water. 

They diftil their hufhands land 

In deco&hns ; and are mann’d 

With ten emp’rics, in their chamber 

Tying for the fpirlt of amber, Ben Jcnfcn. 

If the plant be bailed in water, the drained-li¬ 
quor is called the deception of the plant. Arbuthnot. 
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De coll action, n . f. [dtcollatio, Lat.] 

The aft of beheading. 

He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his 
mercy s this, by an immodcraacy thereof, deftroy- 
ed bis juftice, Brown. 
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Decomposite. afj. [decompofauf, Lat.] 
Compounded a fecond time; com¬ 
pounded with things already compoiite. 

Dcumpoftet of three metals* or more, are too 
long to inquire of, except there be fome compofi- 
tions of them already observed. Bacon. 

Decomposition. n.f. [docompofitus , La¬ 
tin.] The aft of compounding things 

already compounded. 

We confider what happens in thfc compofitions 
and decompo/ttiont of faline particles. Beyle. 

To DECOMPO'UND. *u. a. [decompono, 
Lat.] 

1. To compofe of things already com¬ 
pounded ; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature hcrfelf doth in the bowels of the earth 
make decompounded bodies, as we fee in. vitriol, 
cinnabar, and even in fulphur itfd/. Beyle. 

When a word (lands for a very complex idea, that 
ia compounded and decompounded, it is not eaty for 
men to form and retain that idea exa&ly. Locke. 

If the violet, blue, and green be intercepted, the 
remaining yellow, orange, and red will compound 
upon the paper an orange 5 and then, if the in¬ 
tercepted colours be let pafs, they will fall upon this 
compounded orange, and, together with it, decom¬ 
pound a white. Newton. 

2. To rciolvc a compound into Ample 
parts. This is a fenfe that has of late 
crept irregularly into chymical books, 

Decompo'und. adj. [from the verb.] 
Compofed of things or words already 
compounded; compounded a fecond 
time. 

The pretended (alts and fufphur are fo far from 
being elementary parts extracted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of 
the grammarians, decompound bodies, made up of 
the -whole metal and the menfirumn, or other addi- 
tamepts employed to diiguife it. Style. 

No body (hould ufe any compound or decompound 
of the fubftantia) verbs, Arbut boot and Pope. 

Dfi'coa ament, si. f [ from decorate. ] 
Ornament; embellifhmcnt. DiB . 

To DE'CORATE. */. a. [decoro, Lat.] 
To adorn ; to cmbeiliih; to beautify. 

Decor action, n. f. [ from decorate. ] Or¬ 
nament ; embellifhmcnt; added beauty. 

The enfigos of virtues contribute to the ornament 
of figures i fuck as the decorations belonging to the 
liberal arts, and to war. Dry den. 

Thi* helm and heavy buckler I can (pare, 

As only decorations of the war: 

So Mars it arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryden. 

Decora'tor. n.f. [from decorate. \ An 
adorner ; an embcllifher. DiB. 

Deco'rous. adj. [decorus, Lat.] Decent; 
fuitable to a character; becoming; 
proper ; befitting; ftcmly. 

It is not fo decorous, in refpeO of God, that 
he ihould immediately do all the meaneft and 
trflingeft things himfelf, without any infieriour or 
fubordinateminifter. Ray, 

To DECO'RTICATE. *v. a. [decortieo, 
Lat.] To divert of the bark or hulk; 
to hulk ; to peel; to ilrip. 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after 
it i a well wa/hed, and boil it in water, Ar but bn at, 

D e c or.t i c a't 1 o n . n.f. [from decorticate. ] 
The *ft of dripping the bavk or hulk. 

DECO'RUM. n.f. [Latin.] Decency; be¬ 
haviour contrary to licentioufnefs, con¬ 
trary to levity; feemlinefs. 

If your mailer 

Would have a queen his beggar, you muft tell him 
That majsfty, to keep decorum, muft 
No lefs beg than a kingdom, Shakfpeorc. 
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I am far from fufpr&mg fimplicity, which j« 


Watte 


n. 


Prior. 


bold to trefpaft in points of decorum. 

Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 

Of vice and virtue in the fchoola. 

The better fort (ball fet before ’em 

A grace, a manner, a decorum. 

Gentlemen of the army (hould be, at lead, 
obliged to external decorum : a profligate life and 
Character (hould not be a means of advancement. 

Swift. 

He kept with princes due decorum. 

Yet never flood in awe before ’em. Swiff. 

To DECCTY *v. a. [from koty Dutch, a 
cage. ] To lure into a cage ; to entrap ; 
to draw into a fnare. 

A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to 
decoy her companions into the fnare, L* Efrange. 

Decoy'd by the fantaflic blaze. 

Now loft, and now renew'd, he finks abiorpt. 
Rider and horfe. Thmfcn. 

Deco'y. n. f [from the verb.] Allure¬ 
ment to mifehiefs ; temptation. 

The Devil could never have had fuch numbers, 
had he not ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Thefe exuberant prod u&iont of the earth became 
a continual duty and fnare: they only excited and 
fomented lufts. Woodward. 

An old dramdrinker is the Devil’s decoy. Berkley. 

Deco'yducjc, n.f. A duck that lures 
others. 

There is a fort of ducks, called deetyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of (owl to their retirements^ 
when ase conveniences made for catching thetp. 

Mortimer m 

To DECRE'ASE. v. n. \deerefco, Latin.] 
To grow left; to be diminiflied. 

From tbe moon is the fign offeafts, a light that 
decreafeth in her perfection. Etchn. xliii. 7, 

Unto fifty years, as they faid, the heart annually 
increafeth the weight of one drachm; after which, 
in the fame proportion, it decreoLtb. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

When the fun comes to his tropicks, days in- 
create and dtcteaje but a very little for a great 
while together, Newton. 

TnDEcas'ASE, v. a. To make lefs; to 
dimhnfh. 

He did di(honourable find 
Thote articles, which did our (late decreafe. Dan. 

Nor chcri/h’d they relations poor. 

That might decreafe their prefent (lore. Prior. 

Heat in creates the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balfam, and honey ; and thereby decreafes 
their refi fiance. Newton. 

Decre'ase. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ftate of growing lefs ; decay. 

By weak’ning coil and hoary age o’crcome. 

See thy decrcaje, and haften to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. The wain ; the time when the vifible 
face of the moon grows lefs. 

See in what time the teedt, fet in the mfereafe of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
differ from thofe that are fet in the decreafe of die 
moon. Bacon. 

To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] 

To make an edift; to appoint by edift; 
to ellablifh by law; to determine ; to 
refolve. 

They (hall fee the end of the wife, and (hall not 
underftand what God in hjs counfel hath decreed ejf 
him. ^ Wifd. iv. 

Father eternal! thifte is to decree ; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will, 

Mdton. 

Had heav’n decreed that I (hould life enjoy, 
Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. Dryd m 

To Decr e'b. v. a. To doom or afiign by 
a decree. 

Thou (halt alfo decree a thing, and it (hall be 

•ftabljlhed, fb. 

The 
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The king their father* 

On juft and weighty reafons, hai decreed 
Hi* fceptr* to the younger, 

Dbcri b. n. /. [decrctum, Latin,] 

1. An edift; a law. 

It you deny me* fie upon your lam*! 

There It no forte in the decreet of Venice. Shak. 

There went a deeret from Caefar Anguftus, that 
all the world fhould be tated, Luke, ii. 1. 

Are we condemn'd by fate’s unjuft decree 
No more our houfes and our hornet to fee ? Dryd. 

The Supreme Being is foveieignly good; he 
reward* the juft, and pu nifties the unjuft: and the 
tolly of man, and not the decree of heaven, it the 
caufe of human calamity. Broome. 

2 . Ad cflabliihed rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, tad a way 
for the lightning of the thunder.^ Job, xxyiii. 26. 

A determination of a fult, or litigated 
caufe. 

[In canon taw.] An ordinance, which 
is enafted by the pope himfclf, by and 
with the advice of his cardinals in coun¬ 
cil alTembled, without being confulted 
by any one thereon. Ajlifft's Par ergon. 
De'cbement. n.j. [ decremcntum , Latin.] 
Decreafe; the Hate of growing lefs ; the 
quantity loft by decreafmg. 

Upon the tropick, and firft defeenfion from our 
folftice, we are fcarce fenfible of declination; but 
declining farther, our dtenement accelerates: we fet 
apace, and in our laft days precipirate into our 
graves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevation* of 
the earth, fufier a continual deer arm, and grow 
lower and lower. Woodward. 

DECRETIT. adj. [ decrepitus , Latin. ] 
Wafted and worn out with age ; in the 
■ laft ttage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer! bafe, Ignoble wretch! Shakefp. 
Of men’s liv*$, in this decrepit age of the world, 

many exceed fourfeore, and fbme an hundred years. 

Raleigh. 

This pope h decrepit , and the bell goeth for him: 

take order that there be cholen a popeof frefh years. 

Bacon. 

Decrepit fuperditions, and fuch ai had their na¬ 
tivity in times beyond all hiftory, are frcfli in the 
observation of many beads. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

And from the north to call 
Dtcnpit Winter. _ Milton. 

Who thil obferves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in l»:s mind. Denham. 
Propp’d on his ftaft*, and ftooping as he goes, 

* A painted mitre (Hades his furrow'd brows ; 

The god, in this decrepit form array’d, 

The gardens enter'd, and the fruits furvey’d. Rope. 

The charge of witchcraft infpires people with a 
malevolence toward* thofe poor decrepit part* of our 
fpecies, in whom human nature is defaced by infir- 
- rnity and dotage. Addifon, 

To DECRETIT ATE. *v. a. [decrepo, La¬ 
tin.] To calcine fait till it has tcafed 
to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of fait, although 
decrepitated. Bnewn's Vulgar Errours. 

Decrepita'tion. n.f. [from decrepi¬ 
tate .] The crackling noife which lalt 
makes, when put over the fire in a cru¬ 
cible. ^ 

DeCRe'fiTNESS. ? n.f. 

Decre'pitude. J The laft ftage of de¬ 
cay ; the laft effbfts of old age. 

Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and dear- 
f tinefi of age, can procreate fuch (warms of curi¬ 
ous engine*. Bentley . 

Dpcr eTc iKf. adj. [from dec ref cent, La¬ 
tin.] Growing lefs; being in a ft ate of 
dccreaie. 
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Dr # creTal. ttdj. [ dicretum , Latin.] Ap- 

to a decree; containing a 
ecree. 1 ^ 

A decretal epiftle it that which the pope decrees 
either by himfelf, or elfe by the advice of hi* car¬ 
dinals j and this mu ft be on hi* being confulted 
by fomc particular perfon or perfon* thereon. 

Ayliffct Barer 

C adii 



’gon. 

De'cretal. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. A boolcof decrees or edifts ; a body of 
laws. 

The fecond room, whofe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gefts 
Of magiftrates, of courts, of tribunals. 

Of laws, of judgments, and of decretals. Spcnfrr. 

2. The colleftion of the pope’s decrees. 

Traditions and decretals were madedf equal foVce, 
and as authentical as the facred charter itfelf. 

Bowel's Vocal Forcfi. 

De'cretist. n.f. [from decree.'] One that 
ftudies or profeftes the knowledge of the 
decretal. 


That for fmall errours they 


*uincy 

[ from decrepit .] 

; 


The decretifis had their rife and beginning under 
the reign of die emperor Frederick Barbaroffa. 

Aylifle's Far ergon. 

Ds'caETOitY.^. [from decree.] 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

There are lenitives that friend (hip will apply, 
before it will be brought to the decretory rigours of 
a condemning fentence. South's Sermons. 

2. Critical; in which there is fomc defi¬ 
nitive event. 

The motions of the moon, fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by fevens, and the critical or decretory days, 
depend on that number. BroWn's Vulgar Errours. 

Decri'al. n.f. [from decry. \ Clamo¬ 
rous cenfurc ; hafty or noify condemna¬ 
tion ; concurrence in cenfuring any 

thing. 

To DECRY' *v. a. [decrier , French.] To 
cenfure ; to blame clamoroufly ; to cla¬ 
mour againft. 

Malice in criticks reign* fo high, 

vhole plays decry. 

Dry den. 

Thofe mesfures, which are extolled by one half 
of the kingdom, are naturally decried by the other. 

Addifon. 

They applied thcmfclvcs to lefien their autho¬ 
rity, decried them as hard and uimeceflary reftraints. 

Rogers. 

Quacks and impoftors are ftill cautioning us to 
beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats only 
to make more way for their own. Swift. 

Decu'mbencf. ) n. f. [decumbtf, Lat.] 
Deci/'mbekcy. j The aft of lying down; 
the pofture of lying down. 

Tiii* mu ft come to pafit, if we hold opinion 
they lie not down, and enjoy no decumhence at all; 
for ftation is properly no reft, but one kind of 
motion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Not confidering the ancient manner of decum- 
hcncy% he imputed this gefture of the beloved diici- 
ple unto rufticity, or an aft of incivility. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dtcu'MBiTuaE. n. f [from decumbo, 
Latin. ] 

1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a difeafe. 

2. [In aitrology.] A feheme of the heavens 
crefted for that time, by which the pro- 
gnoflicks of recovery or death arc dif- 
covered. 

If but a mile (he travel out of town. 

The planetary hour muft firft be known. 

And lucky moment: if hereye but akes. 

Or itches, its decumbiturc (he takes. D ryden. 

De'cuple. adj. [ decupius, Latin.] Ten¬ 
fold ; the fame number ten times repeated. 
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Man** length, that !*, « perpendicular from tht 
vertex unto the foie of the foot, is decuple unto 
his profundity j that is, a dirett line between the 
bread and the fpinc. Brawn's Vulgar Errours . 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of infettt 
in this ifland, if the fame proportion holds between 
the infers of England and of the world, as between 
plants domeftick and exotick, that is, near a dtn r- 
plt % the fpecies of infett* will amount to ten thou* 
find. Ray. 

Dec y^ltiON. n.f [decurio, LRt.] A com¬ 
mander over ten ; an officer fubordinate 
to the centurion. 

He in diluted Jecurions through both thefe co¬ 
lonies, that is, one over every ten families. T rmpU. 

Decu'rsiok. n.f. [dccurfus, Latin.] Tht 
aft of running down. 

What is decayed by that deenrfon of water*, it 
fupplied by the terrene faces winch water brings. 

Bale. 

Decurtaction.!*./. [ decurtatio , Latin.] 
The aft of cutting Ihort, or ffiortening. 

To DECUSSATE. *u. a. [decujfo, Latin.] 
To interfeft at acute angles. 

This it performs by the atticn of a notable muf- 
cle on each fide, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibre*, decujfatmg one en other 
longways. Ray. 

Decussa'tion. n. f [ from decuffate. ] 

The aft of crofting; Hate of being crofT- 

cd at unequal angles. 

Though there be dccvffation of the ray* in the 
pupil of the eye, and fo the image of the objett in 
the retina,or bottom of the eye, be inverted; yet 
doth net the objett appear inverted, but in its right 
or natural pofture. Ray. 

To DEDE'CQRATE. *v. a. [ dedecoro , 
Latin.] To difgracc ; to bring a re¬ 
proach upon. Did. 

Dedecor a't ion. n.f. [from de decor ate. ] 
The aft ofdifgracing ; difgracc. DiG. 
Dedb'corqus. adj. [dedecus* Lat.] Dif- 
graceful; reproachful; (hameful. DiG. 
Dedenti'tion. n.f. [de and dentitio , 
Latin.] Lofs or fhedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten feptenaries, becaufc ia 
every one thereof a man received fomc fenfible mua 
tation: in the firft is dedentitioti 9 or falling of teeth. 

B/cwn's Vulgar Errours. 

To DE'DICATE. *v. a. [dedico , Latin.] 

1. To devote to fome divine power; to 
confccrate and fet apart to facred ufes. 

A pleafant grove 

Was (hot up high, full of the (lately tree 
That dedicated is to Olyropick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcides. Spencer . 

The princes offered for dedicating the altar, ia 
the day that it was anointed. Num. vii. io. 

W am'd by the feer, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate, this wond’rous frame. 

• Dryden. 

2. To appropriate folemnly to any perfon 

or purpofe. ^ 

There cannot be 

That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shakejp m 
Ladies, a gcn’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all: this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. Shakefpeare. 

He went to learn the profefiion of a fbldier, to 
which he had dedicated himfelr. Clarendon. 

Bid her inftant wed. 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior. 

3. Toinfcribc to a patron. 

He compiled* ten elegant book*, and dedicated 

them to the lord Buighley. Fcacham, 

De'dicate. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 
fecrate; devote; dedicated ; appro¬ 
priate . 

Pray’n 
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Pray’rs from preferred fouls* 

From faffing maids, whole names are dedicate 
T o nothing temporal. Sbakejpeare. 

This tenth part, or tijthe, being thus aligned 
unto him, leaveth now to be of the nature of the 
other nine parts, whit. are given us for our worldly 
neceflities, and becometh as a thing dedicate and 
appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

DEDI caption* n. f. [dedicatio, Lati n.] 

1. The aft of dedicating to any being or 
purpofe; confecration ; folemn appro¬ 
priation. 

It cannot be laid to many men's charge, that 
they have been fo curious as to trouble bilhops 
placing the firft ftone in the churches f or fo 
fcrcpuloui as* after the ereftion of them, to make 
any great ado for their dedication. Hooker* 

Among publick folemn ides there ia none fo glo- 
r ous as that under the rei^n of king Solomon, at 
the dr die a fun of the temple. Addifon. 

2 . An addrefs to a patron. 

Proud aa Apollo on his forked hill. 

Sit fult-bl -wn Bufo, pnft’d by cv’ry quill$ 

Fed by {oft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope, 

Dedica'tor. n.f. [from dedicate.] One 
who inferibes his work to a patron with 
compliment and fcrvility. 

Leave dang rous truths to unfuccefsful fatires. 
And flattery to futfome dedicators. Pope. 

De'dicatory. adj. [from dedicate.} Com¬ 
posing a dedication ; complimental ; 
adulatory. 

Thus I Ihould begin my epiffle, if it were a de¬ 
dicatory one; but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

Dedi'tion. n.f. [deditio, Latin.] The aft 
of yielding up a:*; thing; furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a 
d t Jit ion upon terms and capitulations agreed be¬ 
tween the conqueror and the conquered. Hale. 

Yo DEDU'CE. *u. a. [deduce, Latin.] 
x. To draw in a regular connefted feries, 
from one time or one event to another. 

I will deduce him from his cradle, through rhe 
deep and lubric waves of ftate and court, till he 
was fwallowed in the gulph of fatality. 

kPctton Buck. 

O goddefs, fay, (hall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ? Pope. 

2. To form a regular chain of confequen- 
tial proportions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles already known. 

Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as 
that the following fhall naturally rife 
from the foregoing. 

Lend me your fong, ye nightingales 1 oh pour 
The maxy-nmning foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe! while I deduce , 

From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fingt. 

The fymphony of fpring. Lbomfon. 

Dedu'cemekt. n.f. [from deduce.] The 
thing deduced ; the coileftion of reafon; 
confequential proportion. 

Praile and prayer are his due worflrip, and the 
reft of thofe deducements which I am confident are 
tbe remote efle&s of revelation. Dry Jen. 

Dedu'cible. adj. [from deduce .] Col- 

leftlble bv reafon * rnnrpnupnf-ial • A\C 
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All urobertles of a triangle depend on, and are 


n < 

om, the complex idea of three Iine6, in¬ 
cluding a fpace. Locke. 

Dedu'cive. ad<v. [from deduce.] Perform¬ 
ing the aft of deduftion. DM. 

To DEDUCT. <u. a. [deduce, Latin.] 
i. To fubftraft ; to take away ; to cut 
off; to defalcate. 

We deduB from the computation of our years 
that part of our time which is fpent in incogitancy 
of infancy. Norris . 

z. To feparate ; to difpart; to divide. 
Now not in ufe. 

Having yet, in his deduBcd fpright. 

Some ff arks remaining of that heavenly fire. 

Spenfer. 

Dedu'ction. n.f. [deduBio, Latin.] 

I . Confequential coileftion; confequence ; 
proportion drawn from principles pre- 
mifed. 

Out of feripture fuch duties may be deduced, 
by forne kind of confluence; as by long circuit 
of daduBicn it may be that even all truth, out of 
any truth, may be concluded. Hooter. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch 
deduBions from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or 
our own reafon, well informed, can make. Duppa. 
That by diverfity of motions we Ihould fpell out 
| things not refembled by them, we muff attribute 
to feme fecret deduBion ; but what this dedUBkr. 
Ihould be, or by what mediums this knowledge is 
advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Clatruille. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch 
a way, and made fuch deduBkns from them, as 1 
have not hitherto met with. Boyle. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours are either ex- 
prefsly, or by clear confluence and deduBion , for¬ 
bidden in the New Teftament. Tillctfon. 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inftindt 
feemt to have fuggefted it even to thofe who never 
much attended to deduBions of reafon. Rogers. 

z. That which is dedufted; defalcation. 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a ftrift account; 
Make fair deduBions ; fee to what they mount. 

Pope. 

Dedu'ctive. adj. [from deduB.\ Dedu- 
cible ; that which is or may be deduced 
from a pofition premifed. 

All knowledge of caufos is dcduBrve\ for we 
know noijc by fimple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their efteCls. Clam/tUe. 

D Edu'ctively. adv. [from dcduBive.] 
Confequentially ; by regular deduftion; 
by a regular train of ratiocination. 

There is fcarce a popular errour paflant in our 
day5, which is not either dire&ly exprefled, or de- 
duB'rvtly contained, in this work. 

Brown s Vvigor Errovrs. 

SEED. n. f [bseb, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 

I. Aftion, whether good or bad; thing 
done. 

From ioweft place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th’ doer’a deed. Sbak. 

The monftcr nought replied ; for words were 
vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryd. 

The iame bad not confented to the council and 
deed. Luke. 

We are not feefuded from the expectation of re¬ 
ward for our charitable deeds. Smalridge't Sermons. 

z. Exploit; performance. 

1, on the other fide. 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themfeives, tbo* mute, fpoke loud the 
doer* Milton . 

Thoufands were there, in darkerfame that dwell, 
Whofc deeds fome nobler poem fhall adorn* Dryd. 

3. Power of aftion 5 agency* 

Nor knew I not 

To be with will and deed created free. 

4» Aft declaratory of an opinion. 


coverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many 
grounds, yet fliall we evidence it but from few. 

Brown's Hulgar Errcurn 

The general character of the new earth ia pa- 
ralfaical; and the particular chamber, that it 
haft no fea: and both are apparently deducible 
I ram its formation. Burnet. 

Bo far, therefore, as confidence reports any thing 
agreeable to or deducible from thefe, it is to be 
hearkened to. South. 

YOL. I. 
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They defire, with ftrange abfurdity, tftnt to the 
fame fenate it Ihould belong to give full judgment 
in matter of excommunication, and to abfolve 
whom it pleafod them; clean contrary to their own 
former deeds and oaths. Hooker • 

5. Written evidence of any legal aft. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which 
wa9 impeached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

He huilda his houfi: upon the fand, and writes 
die deeds by which he holds his eftate upon the 
face of a river. South. 

6. Faft ; reality ; the contrary to fiftion: 
whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defeend; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The pond’rous earth, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee's Oedipus. 

Dee' dl ess. adj. [from deed. ] Unaftive ; 

. without aftion; without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedhft in his tongue. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Inftant, he cried, your female difoord end, 

Yc dcedlefs boafters! and the fong attend. Pope . 

To DEEM. <&. n. part, dempt, or deemed, 
[domgatt, Gothick; doemen, Dutch; be- 
man, Saxon.] 

1. To judge; to conclude upon confidera- 
tion ; to think ; to opine; to determine. 

Here eke chat famous golden apple grew. 

For which th* Idean ladies di(agreed. 

Till partial Paris dempt it Venus* due. Spenfer . 

So natural is the union of religion with jultice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both arc not. Hooker . 

He who, to be deem'd 

A god, leap'd fondly into ./Etna flames. Milton. 

Thefe bieflings, friend, a deity bellow’d j 
For never can I deem him left than god. Dry den. 

Nature, dilhirb’d. 

Is deem'd vindictive to have chang’d her courfe. 

Lbtmfon. 

tni* 


Milton. 
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To eftf mate ; to make eflimate of: 
fenfe is now difufed. 

Do me not to dy, 

Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft. 

That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in 
duft. Spenfer. 

But they that /kill not of fo heavenly matter. 
All that they know not, envy, or admire. 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her. 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer • 

Deem. n. f. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
furmife; opinion. Not now in ufe* 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, . 
—I true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? 

Sbakejpeare. 

Dee'mste r. n. f. [from deem.] A judge: 
a word yet in ufe in Jcrfey and the Ifle 
of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 
i. Having length downwards 5 defeending 
far ; profound: oppofed t© Jballtmu. 

All treea in high and Tandy grounds are to be 
fet deep, and in watry grounda more iballow. 

Bacon • 

The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diftant from the /kies* 

Dry dm. 

z. Low in (ituation; not high. 

3. Meafured from the furface downward. 

Mr. Halley, i n diving deep into the lea in a div¬ 
ing veil'd, found, in a clear fun-lhine day, that 
when he was funk many fathoms deep into the 
water, the^ upper part of hia hand, on which the 
fun ihone diredly, appeared of a red colour* 

Newton, 

4. Entering far; piercing a great way. 

Thia avarice 

Strikes deeper , grows with more pernicious toot. 

' Sbakejpeare. 

3 Q- F.r. 
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For# even In that feafm of ths year* the ways 
in that vale were very deep. Clarendon. 

Thou baft not ftrength fuch labours to fuftain: 
Drink bel*eborc t my boy I drink de /* and fcour 
thy bra n- Dry dm. 

5. Far from the outer part, 

So ti^e ulfc ffuler* when her nets are {pmd, 

Deef a nbulh d in her fi.cnt den docs lie* Dryden. 

6 . Not fupctficial j not obvious. -2 

If the matter be knotty* and the fen/c lies t*ep,\ 
the mind rauft (lop and buckle to it. and ftick 
upon it wick labour and thought* and dofe con¬ 
templation. Lvcit* 

j\ Sagacious ; penetrating; having the 
power to enter far into a lubjeft. 

Who hath not heard it ipoken, « 

How dec} you were within the books of beav'n ? 

Sbakefpiare. 

The fpirit of dap prophecy (ho hath. Sbakefp. 
x He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shak> 

, ffe ii» my ear 

Vented much OoHcy and projects detp 
Of enemies* ot aids* battles, and leagues* 

Plaufrbte to the world* to roe worth nought. Mih . 

I do taOt difeoter the helps which this great man 
of dt p thought ihentxant• Loch, 

8 . Full of Contrivance ; politick ; in/idious. 

When I have molt need to employ a friend* 

Deep, hollow* treacherous* and full of guile* 

Be ne ro me. 

•9. Grave; Folemn. 

O OodMf my deep pray’rs cannot appeafe thee. 
But thou wilt he aveng’d on my imfdtreds. 

Vet execute thy wrath on rise alone. Shak. R. III. 

* 'Sbr aivftil Pharbus was on Pindus heard 

VTith dteptf fHrtrce, or with more regard. Dryden. 

to. Dark-coloured. 

With deeper brown the grove was overspread. 

Dry den . 

11. Having a great degree of flilnefs* or 
gloom, or fadnefs. 

And rise Lord God caufed a deep deep to fall 
upon Adam. Cerefa , ii. 21. 

12. Dtprdied;<funk; metaphorically*low. 

Their deep poverty, aboundou into the riches of 
their libaralicy. % Corinthians, viii. a. 

13. Bafe ; gWtve in found. 

T hr founds made by buckets in a well* are deepe/ 
and fuller than if the like percufiion were made in 
the opemrir. Bacon, 

Debp. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 

I. The fea; the main ; the abyfs of wa¬ 
ters 5 the ocean. 

Vet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God 
aibov*. who theweth hia wonders in the deep. Bacon. 

Wh at earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
FrOiVi greedy man* lies Cater in the deep . WiSiltr. 

Wtibe 1 er thou art, whom fortune orings to keep 
Tbefelritet of Heptane* monarch of the deep. Pope. 

Z. The moll foletnu or frill part. 

There want not many that <10 feir* 

In deep of night*.U walk by this Herne's oak. 

r Slakcjpeare. 

T 3 te tkep of nfight 5 s CTtptuptm "ur talk. 6 baA. 

Virgin tace divine 

Attra&s the hcplefs youth through dorms anJ 
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Alone in deep of night. 

To De'rpeB. *v. a. [from deep, 

1. To make deep; to fink far 
furface. * 

• The city of Rome would receive a great advan¬ 
tage from the undertaking* as it would raiie the 
harks and deepen the bed of the Tiber. Addifin. 

J» To darken ; to cloud ; to make dark. 

Yornuft deepen year colours fo, that the qrpi 
ment may be the higheft. p t *ebam. 

• To make lad or gloomy. Sec Deep* 

a ij . • 

Her gloomy prtfeftie faddens all the fcene* l 
Bhadt# vfty flu - % and darkens cv’ty green* ' 
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Deepen tbt murmur* of the falling floods* 

And breathes % browner horror on th*woodf • Pefe. 

Deep-mouthed, adj. [deep and mouth.] 

Having a hoarfe ana loud voice. 

'Huntiman, 1 charge thee, tender weltmy houndsj 1 
And couple Clowder with the deep■ nb'd Brack. 

Shakefpeare. 

1 • Behold the EhgHfti beach 
Piles in the flood with meri, with wives and boys, 
Whoffe fhotfCs and daps outvoice that deep-mouth'd* 
fea. ShakefpAare. 

Then toils for beads* and lime for birds tfrerc 
found, 

And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreft walks fturoupd. 

Dry den. 

Hills* dales, and foreft* far behind remain* 

While the warm lcent draws on the deip-mwth'd 
train. Cay. 

DlTEP-M'udiNG. £tdj. [deep and muft. ] 
Contemplative ; loll in thought. 

But h €deip-mujing o'er the mountains ftray’d* 
Through many thickets of the woodland (hade. 

Pope . 

Deeply. ad*v. [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth; far below the fur- 
facc. 

Fear ia a paiTion tbit is moft deeply rooted in 
our natures, and flows immediately from the prin¬ 
ciple of l'elf-prefervation. ‘Tillotjon. 

Thofe impreffion* were made when the brain 
was more fufeeptive of them: they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper fcafon* and therefore 
they remain. Watts. 

2. With great frudy or fagacity; not fuper- 
ftcially; not carelefcly; profoundly. 

3. Sorrowfully ; folemnly j with a great 
degree of feriouinefs or fadnefs. 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark * viii. 12. 

K lot kins fo deeply hath fworn ne'er more to come 
In bawdy -houfc, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general Rood, 

And deeply mus'd on the fucceeeing day. Dryden. 

With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 

Having taken of the deeply red juice ot buck¬ 
thorn berries, I let it drop upon white paper. 

Boyle. 

5. In a high degree. 

To keep his prom!(e with him, he had deeply 
offended both his nobles and people. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

DR # E*NEdt. n.f. [from deep.] Entrance 
far below the furface; profundity ; 
depth. 

Carrisnef let forward with great toil, by reafon 
of the deepneft of the way, and heaviness of the 
great ordnance* ACnolIes. 

Some fell upon ftony ptaees,*and they withered, 
became they had no deepiu/s of earth. 

Matthew y xiii. 5. 

Deer. n.f. [beon* Sftxon ; tbier , Teu- 
conick ; Greek. That clafs of 
animals which is hunted for venifon, 
containing many fubordinate fpecies; 
as the flag or red deer, the buck or fal¬ 
low deer, the roebuck, and others. 

You have beaten my men* killed my deer, and 
broke open my lodge. Sbakejpeare. 

The pale that held my lovely deer. jValler. 

To DEFA'CE* *v. *. [defaire, French.] 
To deftroy ; to raze; to ruin; to dif- 
figure. 

Give me leave to fpeak as earneftly in truly 
' commehding it, as you have done iq untruly and 
unkindly defacing and flauderiug it* Whitgfte. 

Fatal this marriage, 

Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 
Undoing all. 1 Sbahefiearc. 

Pay bum lix thoufand* and dface the bond. 

Shakejpeare\ 

W i fe flatnsf, fleeter, column# brokwv tig. 
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And* though defac'd^ the, wo Oder of the cyt.^gk/- 

igltlzeovy Micro soft w 


One noblar Wretch can only rife* 

’Til he whofe fury /hall deface 

The ftoick's image in this piece. Prior* 

Defacement .n.f. [from deface.] Vio* 
lation $ injury; rafure * abolition 5 dc- 
llrudion. 

But what is this image, and how If it defaced? 
The poor men of Lyoas will tell you* that the 
image of God it purity, and the defacement fin. 

Baton. 

Defa'cbr. n.f. [from deface.] Dcflroycr; 
tbolifher; violator. 

That f^ul defacer of God's handywork 
Thy womb let ioofe, to chace us to our graves. 

Shak./pcare. 

Depa'ilance. n.f. [defaillance, French.] 
Failure; mifcarriage: a word not in 
ufe. 

The affeftions were the authors of that unhap¬ 
py defat, an ce. C latrville. 

To DEFA'LCATE. *v. a. [from falx,fah 
cis, a fickle; dfalqutr , French.] To 
cut off; to lop; to take away part of a 
penfion or falary. It is generally ufed 
of money. 

Depalca'tion* *r. f [from defalcate .] 
Diminution ; abatement ; ex alien of 
any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea-iablc is lei iorth wirh its cuftomary 
h’ll of fare, and without any defalcation. Addifon. 

To D epa'lk. v a. [See Defalcate.] 
To cut off; to lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin* ia but to 
make fome other more guft ful. Decay of Pietjm 

DePama'tion. n.f. [from defame.] The 
aft of defaming or Bringing infamy upon 
another; calumny; reproach; cenfure ; 
detraftion. 

Defamation ia the utteriog of •contumelious lan¬ 
guage of any one, with an intent of raifing an i£l 
fame of the party ; and this extends to writng, aa 
by defamatory libels * and to deeds* as reproach¬ 
ful poftures, figns, and geftufes. dtyUffe. 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee * 

’Tis defimati n but to fay* that *s he. Dryden • 

Many dark and iutricate motives there are to 
detraction and defamation ; and many malicious 
fpics are fearching into the a&ions of a great 
man. Addij '. 

Depa^matory. adj. [from defame.] Ca- 
lumnious; tending to defame; unjuftly 
cenforious; libellous 5 falfely fatirical. 

T he moft eminent fin ia the fpreading of defa¬ 
matory reports. Government cf the Tongat. 

Auguftus, confcious to himfelf of many critoes* 
made an edi& againft lampoons and fat ires, and 
defamatory writings. Dryden. 

To DEFA'ME. iua. [de and fatna , Lat.] 
To make infamous; to cenfure falfely 
in publick ; to deprive of honour ; to 
di /honour by reports; to libel; to ca¬ 
lumniate ; to deilroy reputation by ci¬ 
ther afts or words. 

1 heard the defaming of many. Jf/r. u. 10. 

They five aa if they proMbd chriftrxnity wserely 
in fpite, to defame it. Decay of Piety. 

Mj guilt my growlag virtues dkl defame\ 

My blacknefs blotted thy Ufihkmi&'d 'name. 

Dryden.' 

Defa'me. n.f. [from the verb.] Dif- 
grace; diftionour: not in ufe. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death* 

And hung their conquer'd arms for tnore drfane 
On g dlowtievt. Bpenftr. 

Da fa mkr. n.f [from defame.] Ogrthat 

injures the reputation of another ; a 
detiaftor; a calumniator^ 

It 
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It may.be a ufeful trial of the patience of the 
defamed, jet the defamtr has not the lefs crime. 

Go vet meat f the Tongue. 

9 *o DEFA'TIGATE. *v. a. [defatigo $ Lat.J 

To weary ; to ti . 

The power of thofe men's Industries, never de 
fa treated, hath been great. Dr. Maine. 

Defatiga'tion. m. f. [defat igat io , La¬ 
tin.] Wearinefs ; fatigue. J DM. 
DEFAU LT, ti . /. [defaut, French.] _ 

i. Omiffion of that which we ought to do; 
negleft. 

*. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the de¬ 
fault of governors than the people’*. Haywood. 

We, chat know what ’da to fall and pray. 

Are penitent for your default to-day. Sbakfpeart, 
Let me not laflfiy call in doubt 
Divine prediflion: what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill'd, but thro’ mine own default , 
Whom have 1 to complain of but myfelf ? Milton. 

Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, 
and other men’s defaults. Swift. 

3. Defeat; want. 

In default of the king’s pay, the forces were 
laid upon the fubjeft. Davies . 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in 
default of real ones. Arbutbnot on Crists. 

4. [In law.] Non-appearance in court at 

a day afligned. % Cowell . 

To Defa'ult. *u. n . [from the noun.] 
To fail in performing any contrail or 
ftipulation; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

Defaulter* n.f. [from the verb.] One 
that makes default. 

DEFEASANCE, n. f. [defaifance* Fr.] 

I. The a& cf annulling or abrogating any 
con trad or ftipulation. 
a. Defeafance is a condition annexed to an 
afl; as to an obligation, a recogni¬ 
zance, or ftatute, which performed by 
the obligee, or the cognizee, the ad is 
difabled and made void, as if it had ne¬ 
ver been done. Cowell. 

3. The writing iu which a defeafance is 
contained. 

4. A defeat; ccmquefl; the ad of con¬ 
quering ; the ftate of being conquered. 
Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his tram. 

Be’ >?, arrived where that champion Root, 

After his foe’s defeafence 9 did remain, 

Him goodly greets, and fair docs entertain. 

, . Spenft 

Defeasible, adj. [from defaire , Fr. to 
make void.] That which may be an¬ 
nulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a dfeafiUe title, fo 
was never well fettled. Davies. 

DEFEAT, n.f. [from defaire, French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rough's Wjrk and finilh the defat. 

2. Ad of deftrudion; deprivation* 

A king, up an whole life 
A damn'd defeat was made. Shahefpeare. 

To Defeat. <v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To overthrow; to undo. 

Defeat thy favour with uiurped beard. Slake ft. 

Ye gods, yc make the weak moft ftiong ; 

Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Sbakefp. 

n ‘\xcy invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the 
lord Mounejoy. Bacon. 

2. j fruftrate. 

>t To Jala Accnfations 
He pleaded dill not guilry, and alleg'd 

Mas/ffiarp yeafims to defeat the law. SbaUJpurt. 
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Then due by fentence when thou didft tranfgrefs. 
Defeated of his feizuxe, many days, 

|| Giv’n thee of grace. ' Milton . 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You ftulk’d. Dry den. 

He finds himfitlf naturally to dfqad a fuperiot 
Being, that can dtf at all his defigas, -yid difap- 
point all his hopes. Tillotjcn. 

3. To aboliih3 to undo; to change. 
Defe'ature. n.f. [from de and feature.'] 
Change of feature; alteration of couu- 
tenance: not in uie. 

Grief hath chang'd me. 

And careful hours, with time's’ deformed hand. 
Hath writt^L ftrange defeatures in my fact*. Shah. 

To DETEC ATE. *v. a. \defaco, Latin.] 

1. To purge liquors from lees or fbulnefs; 
to purify ; to cleanfe. 

1 pra&ifcd a way to jfecefie the dark and muddy 
oil of amber. * Beyle. 

The blood is not fufficiently defecated or cla¬ 
rified, but remains muddy. Harvey. 

Provide a bi-axen tube 
Infiext j fidf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 
Afccnding; then, by downward tra& convey’d. 
Spouts into fubjeft vefiels lovely clear. Philips. 

2. To purify from any extraneons or noxi¬ 
ous mixture ; to clear; to brighten. 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and 
abftraft quantity, place, and all kind of corporeity 
from it. Glanville. 

D b'f i c at e. adj . [from the verb.] Purged 
from lees or foul nets. 

We are pnzsled with contradictions, which arc 
no abfurditics to defecate faculties. Glanville. 

Thia liquor was very dfccate , and of a pleating 
golden colour. } Boy It. 

Defeca'tion. n.f. [defacatio, Latin.] 
Purification ; the a£t of clearing or pu¬ 
rifying. 

The fplcen and liver are obftrufted in their 
offices of defecation , whence vicious and dreggifii 
bksod. Harvey. 

DEFE'CT. n. f [defe&us, Latin.] 
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I. Want; abfence of fomething neceflary; 
inefficiency; the fault oppofed to fu- 
perfluity. 

Errors have beeQ corrected, and defcBs fup plied. 

Davies. 

Had this ft range energy been lefs, 

Dffe& had been as fatal as excefs. Blackmon. 

. Failing; imperfe&ion. 

Cft *tis fecn 

Our mean fecurei us, and our mere defefh 
Prove our commodities. Sbakefptarc. 

. A fault; mi (lake ; errour. 

We had rather follow the perfections of them 
whose we like not, than in dfeels refcinble them 
whom we love. _ H Jurj 

You pratfe yourfelf. 

By laying defells of judgment to me. Sbakefpcare. 

Truft not your (elf; but, your defrffs to know. 
Make ufe of ev’ry friend—and ev’ry foe. Pope. 

Any natural imperfcdlion ; a blcmifh ; 
a failure, without direct implication of 
any thing too little. 

Men, through forac dfc 3 in the organs, want 
wdrds, yet fail not to expels their univerfal idiai 
by figns. Locke. 

To Defe'ct. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
be deficient; to fall Ihort of; to fail. 
Obfolete. 

Some loft them (cloves ig Attempts above huma¬ 
nity j yet the enquiries of moft defe&ed by the 
wny, and tired wi^Jpjn the fober circumference of 
knowledge. Bmen's Vulgar Errours. 

Defectibi'lity. n.f [from deft&ible.] 
The ftate of failing; deficiency; ixa- 
perfection. 
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%h to Sir Ken. D igby • 
The corruption of things corruptible depends 
upon the intrtnftcal dfeffibility of the connexion 
or union of the parts of things corporeal. 

_ , Half s Origin of Mankind* 

Ut ¥E ctible. afj . [froqi . 

1. Imperfed; deficient; wanting. 

The extraordinary perlbns, thus highly favour¬ 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a dfe&i- 
bit condition. Hale. 

Defe ction. n. f. [defeSlio 9 Latin.] 

1. Want; failure. 

2. A falling away ; apoftacy. 

This dfeBicfi and falling away from God was 
firft found in angels, and afterwards in men. 

Raifabm 

It we fall away after tailing of the good word 
of God, how criminal muft fuch a def Biots be ! 

. . jdtterbvry. 

There is more evil owing to our original defefiion 
from God, and the foohffi and evil dispositions that 
arc found in fallen man. kVaits. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or ftate; 
revolt. 

- He was diverted and drawn from hence by the 
geneial defeSlion of the whole realm. Davies • 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants, but of fome perverfenefs and defsBiott in 
the very nation itfelf. Bacon. 

Defe'ctive. adj. [from defcBivust JL,at.J 

1. Wanting the juft quantity. 

Nor will polifiled amber, although it lend forth 
k grofs and corporeal exhalement, be found a long 
time defcSlive upon the cxadlefl feales. 

1 Brown'st Vulgar Errours. 

2. Full of deFedis; imperfect; not AifiU 
cient; not adequate to the purpofe. 

It fubje&s them to all the difeaies depending 
upon a dfcBrve proje&ilc motion of the blood. 

ArbutbtteC on A imnnts* 
It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this ia, the bell of four or five hypothefes pro- 
pofc 3 , which are all dfe&ivc . Locke • 

If it renders us pencil in-one accompli fitment, 
it generally leaves us defe&ive in another. Addfon* 

3. Faulty; vicious; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly dc- 
fe&ive in giving proper ftntimentj to tl*e perfons 
they introduce. Addfm* 

De fect i vb or deficient Nouns . [In gram- 
mar.] Indeclinable nouns, or fuch as 
want a number, or fome particular cafe. 

Defective Verb. *[in grammar.] Ayerb 
which wants fome of its tenies. 

Defe'ctiveness. n.f. [from defcSlive.] 
Want ; the ftate of being impel fed ; 
faultinef*. 

The lownefs often opens the building In breadth, 
or the defefhverufs of fome other particular makes 
any fingle part appear Jn perfection. Adiifon • 

DEFE'NCB. n.f. [deftnfio* Lat.] 

1. G uard ; proteClion; lecurity. 

Rohobcam dwelt in Jerufalcm, and built cities 
for defence in Judah. 2 Cbroriclts 9 ti. 5. 

The Lord is your protection and llro/ig ltay, a 
defence from heat, and a cover from the tun. 

Ecclf. xxxiv. 16. 

Be thou my ftrong rock for an houfe of dfence 
to fave me. Pjalsn xxxi. z. 

Aga reft all this there fee ms to be no defence^ but 
that of fuppoiting one x»flablilhed form of doctrine 
and difeipline. Stvfi* 

z. Vindication ; juftification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 
have made hU defence unto the people. 

Atfs, xix. 33. 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 

Dry den. 

0^2. 3. Prohibi- 
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3. Prohibition : this is a fenfe merely 
French. 

Severe difaun may be made againft wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth. Temple. 

4. Refillance. 

5. [In law.] The defendant’s reply after 
declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks 
another work. 

DepeAce, *v. a. \dtfenfus % Lat.] To 
defend by fortification : not in uie. 

The city itfelf he ftrongly fortifies. 

Three fide*by fix it well defmeed has. Fairfax. 

Depb'nceless. adj. [from defence.'] 

1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded; not 
provided with defence ; unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

■Whole chance on thefc defcncclej * doors may felze. 
Guard them, and him within proteft from harms. 

Milton• 

My After is not fo defencciefs left 
As you imagine : file lias a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. Milton. 

Ah me! that fear 

Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 
On my defencciefs head. Milton- 

On a fiave difarm'd, 

Defenrtleft, and fubmitted to my rage, 

A b.ife revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dry dm. 

2 . Impotent; unable to make refinance. 

* Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Thei r ftrength again# a weak defencciefs boy ? Add. 

To DEFE'ND. *u. a, [ defendo , Latin; de- 
fendre* French.] 

1. To Hand in defence of; to proteft ; to 

* fupport. 

There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of 
Puah. Judges. 

Deliver me from mine enemies, O my Cod: 
defend me from them that rife up again# me. 

PJalm lix. l. 

Heav'n defend your fouls, that you think 
1 will your ferious and great bufinefs leant. Sbak. 

2 . To vindicate ; to uphold; to affert; 
to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God's afliftance, 
xs able to defend herfelf againft all her majefty’s 
enemies and allies put together. Swift. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. • 

And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends* 

And here th' unnavigable lake extends. Dry den. 
A village near is was defended by the river. 

Clarendon. 

4. To prohibit; to forbid. [ defendrt , Fr.] 

Where can you fay, in any manner, age. 

That ever God defended marriage ? Chaucer. 

O Tons! like one of us man is become. 

To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. MiI*on. 

The ufe of wine is little praftifed, and in fome 
places defended by cuftoms or laws. Temple. 

j. To maintain a place, or caufe, againft 
thofe that attack i t. 

Let me be foremoft to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's glories and my own. Pope. 

So have 1 feen two rival wits contend. 

One brifldy charge, one gravely wife defend. Smith. 

Refund able, adj . [from defind.] That 
may be defended. 

Defendant, adj. ffrom defendo t Lat.] 
Defenfive ; fit for defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With mgp of courage, and with means defendant. 

Shakefpeare. 

Dfe pb^oakt. tt. f. [from the adjeftive.] 
1. He that defends againft affailants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fijht with the defendants 
on the wall, thofe alfo were broken by Archime¬ 
des* engines. Pf'ilkint's Math • Magic. 
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2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 

This Is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th* appellant and defendant. Sbak . 

Plaintiff dog, aud bear defendant • Hudibras. 

Defender, n.f. [ defenfor , Latin.] 

1. One that defends; a champion. 

Banifti your defender r, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 
That won you without blows. Shaktfpeare. 

Do’ft chon not mourn our pow'r employ'd in 
vain. 

And the defenders of our city flaln ? * Dryden. 

2. An aiTerter; a vindicator. 

Undoubtedly there is no way fo effe&ual to be¬ 
tray the truth, as to procure it a weak defender. 

South . 

[In law.] An advocate j one that de¬ 
fends another in a court of juftice. 

Defb'nsative. n.f. [from defence.] 

1. Guard; defence... 

A very unfafe defenfatrue it is againft the fury 
of the lion, and furely no better than virginity, 
or blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 
broth. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

If the bifhop has no other defenfatives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he ipay furrender up his paftoral South . 

2. [In forgery.] A bandage, plafter, or 
the like, ui'ed to fecure a wound from 
outward violence. 

Defeasible, adj . [from defence.] 

1. That may be defended. 

A field, 

Which nothing but the found of Hotfpurii name 
Did leem to make defenjible. Shakefpeare. 

They muft make themfelves dtfenfiblt both a- 
gainft the natives and againft ftrangers. Bacon. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of 
the moft defenjible cities in the world, I informed 
myfelf in what its ftrength confifts. Addifon. 

2. jfuftifiable; right; capable of vindi¬ 
cation. 

I conceive it very defenjible to difarm an adver- 
ftry, and difable him from doing mifehief. Col/ier. 

Defensive, adj. [defenfef, Fr. from de¬ 
fend ens* Lat. ] 

1. That ferves to defend ; proper for de¬ 
fence ; not offenfive. 

He would not be perfiiaded by danger to offer 
any offence, but only to ftand upon che beft defen - 
fve guard he could. Sidney. 

Mv unpreparednefs for war teftifies for me that 
I am fet on the defenfive part. King Charles. 

Defenfive arms lay by, as ufclefs here, ^ 
Where ruafly balls che neighbouring rocks do tear. 

trailer. 

2. In a date or pofture of defence. 

What flood, recoil’d, 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpria’d. 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

DefeAsive. n. f [from the adjective.] 

1. Safeguard. 

War* preventive, upon juft fears, ^rc true de- 
fenfives , as well as oh aftual invafians. Bacon. 

2. State of defence. 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, rcfolved to 
ftand upon the defenfive only. Clarendon. 

DefeAsivbly. ad*v. [from defenfive.] In 
a defenfive manner. 

DefeAst. fart.paff. [from defence.] De¬ 
fended. Obfolete. 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 
power. 

Like Troy's old town defenjl with Ilion’s tower. 

Fairfax. 

To DEFE'R. ns. »• [from dijfero , Lat,] 
i. To put off; to delay to aft. 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of bis name 
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Againft all competition, nor will long 

Endure it. Milton, 

Inure thyfelf betimes to the love and practice 
of good deeds ; for the longer thou d*ferr$ to be 
acquainted with them, the lefs every day thou 
wilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterbury. 

2. To pay deference or fegard to auother’s 
opinion. 

To DefsA. *v. a. 

1. To withhold ; to delay. 

Defer the promis’d boon, the goddefs crier* Pope* 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more 
convenient time of peace and ieifure. Swift, 

2. To refer to; to leave to another’s judg- 
ment and determination. 

The commiflioners deferred the matter unto the 
earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 
man of authority in thofe parts* Bacon # 

De'ference. n.f, [deference , Fr.] 

1. Regard ; refpeft. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deferente to 
his friends he attempted neither. Dryden, 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by 
obferving thofe perfons, for whofe wiftom and 
goodnefc be has the greateft deference , to be of a 
contrary fentiment. Swift, 

2. Complaifance; condefcenfion. 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplai- 
fant to others ; fo that he has no deference tor their 
inclinations, tempers, or conditions* Locke• 

Submiffion. 

Moft of our fellow-fubje&s are guided either by 
the prejudice of education, or by a deference to the 
judgment of thofe who, perhaps, in their own 
hearts, difapprove the opinions which they induf- 
trioufly fpread among the multitude. Addifbtu 

De'perent. adj. [from deferens , of defero % 
Lat. ] That carries up and down* 

The'figures of pipes or concaves, through which 
founds pafs, or of other bodies deferent , conduce to 
the variety and alteration of the found. Bacon, 

De'ferent. n. f. [from the adjeftive.] 
That which carries ; that which conveys. 

It is certair, however, it ciofies the received Opi¬ 
nion, that founds may be created without air, 
though air be the moft favourable deferent of 
founds. Bacon, 

De'ferbnts. n.f. [In forgery.] Certain 
vcffels in the human body, appointed 
for the conveyance of humours from one 
place to another. Chambers, 

DEFTANCE. n. f [from deffi, Fr.] 

1. A challenge ; an invitation to fight. 

The fiery 1 ybalt, with his fword prepar'd. 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears. 

He fwung about his head. Shaktfpeare. 

Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dryden, 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. 

Exprcffion of abhorrence or contempt. 

The Novatian herefy was very apt to attract 
well-meaning fouls, who, feeing it bade fuch ex- 
prefj defiance to apoftacy, could not fufpeft tiyt it 
was itfelf any deleft ion from the fa : th. 

Decay of Piety, 

Nobody will fo openly bid defiance to common 
fenfe, as to affirm vifiblc and diieft contradiftions* 

Locke, 
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1. Want; fomething lefs than is neceffary. 

What is to be considered in this cafe, is chiefly, 
if there be a fufficient fulnefs or deficiency of blood, 
for different methods are to be taken. 

• Arbuthnot on Diet, 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor 
any deficiency to be hereafter made up by ourfelvcs, 
which has been our cafe in fo many other fubfi- 
dies. Addifon, 

2 * Defeft* 
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t* Defeft; failing; imperfeftion. 

Scaliger, finding a defedt in the reafon of Ari- 
ftotlc, introduccth one of no lefs deficiency hi in¬ 
fo! f. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Thou in thyfeff irt perfect, and in thee 
Is no dcficience found. Milton. 

We find, in our own natures, too great evidence 
of intellectual dficience, and deplorable confcfiions 
of human ignorance. Clam/ilk . 

What great dcficience is it, if we come fhort of 
Others f Sprat t. 

The characters of comedy and tragedy are never 
to be made perfect, but always to be drawn with 
fome fpecka of frailty and dficience, fuch as they 
have been deferibed to ut in hiftorv. Dry dm. 

Dsfi' ci ent. adj. [deficiens, from deficit), 

Latin.] Failing ; wanting ; defective; 
imper/eft. 

O woman! bed of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain'd them: his creating band 
Nothing impeded* or deficient left. Milton. 

Figures are either firople or mixed i the iimple 
be either circular or angular; and of circular, 
cither complete, as circles, or deficient , as ovals. 

IVotton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient i tv any 
of the former beauties. Dryden. 

Several thoughts of the mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficient names, are dili¬ 
gently to be ftudied. Locke. 

Deficient Numbyrs [in arithmetick u 
are tbofe numbers, whole parts, added 
together, make left than the integer 
whofe parts they are. 

Dbfi'br. n.f. [from dejp, Fr.] A chal¬ 
lenger; a contemner; one that dares 
and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws fhouid 
provide, by the moft prudent and cflfeftual means, 
to curb thole bold and infolent defiers of Heaven ? 

f ‘Tillotfon. 

Yo DEFI'LE. v. a. [apian, Saxon, from 

' ful, foul.] 

1. To make foul or impure; to 
uafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch ; this pitch, as 
Ancient writers do report, doth defile. Sbaktjpea 

He is juftly reckoned among the gresteft pre 
lares of this age, however his character may be 
defiled by mean and dirty hands. Swift 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 
impure. 

That which dieth of itfeif he Hull not eat, to 
defile himfclf therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither (ball be defile himfclf for his lather. 

Lev* xxu xz. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

Ev’ry object his offence revil'd ; 

The bufband murder’d, and the wife defil'd. Prior* 

4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to 
make guilty. 

Forgetfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, 
adultery, and ihamclcfs undetnnefs. 

fVifd* xiv, 26. 

God requires rather that we fhouid die, than 
defile ourfrlvcs with impieties. Stillingfieet. 

Let not any inftanc« of fin defile your requefts. 

Wake. 

Touevi le. v. n. [dcjfiler, French.] To 
march ; to go off file by file. 

Defi'le. n.f* [- defile, Fr. from file, a line 
of foldiers, which is derived from filum, 
a thread.] A narrow paffage; a long 
narrow pafs; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufc the 
military term, where the part)fans ufed to en- 

COttntcr * Addifsn. 

Defilement, n. f. [from defile .] Tne 
ilate of being defiled ; the aft of defil- 
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ing; naftinefs ; pollution ; corruption; 
defedation. 

Lull, 

By unchafle looks, loofc geftures, and foul talk. 
Lets in dfitment to the inward parts. Mi/ton* 

The unchafle are provoked to fee their vice 
expofed, and the chaftc cannot rake into fuch filth 
without danger of defilement . Spectator. 

Defi'ler. tt. f* [from defile .] One that 
defiles ; a corrupter; a violater. 

At the lad tremendous day, I fhall hold forth 
in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defiler . Addifon. 

Definable. adj. [from define.] 

1. That which may be defined ; capable 
of definition. 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife de¬ 
fine, than by faying it it infinite; as if infinite 
were dfinable, or infinity a fubjeft for our narrow 
underftanding. Dryden . 

2. That which may be afeertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the queftion is, whether that time be dfinable or 
no. Burnet's ‘Theory. 

To DEFTNE. v. a. [ definio , Lat. definer, 
French.] 

i* To give the definition; to explain a 
thing by its qualities and circumftances. 

V bofe lofs can'd thou mean ; 

That doft fo well their miferies define f . Sidney. 

Though dfining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper fignification, yet there are 
fome words that will not be dfined. Locke. 

2. To circumferibe ; to mark the limit; 
to bound. 

When the rings appeared only Wick and white, 
they were very diftindt and well dfined, and the 
blacknefs feemed as intenfe as chat of the central 
fp°t- Newton. 

To Defi'ne. v. n . To determine; to de¬ 
cide ; to decree. 

The unjuft judge it the capital remover of 
landmarks, when he dfinttb amifs of lands and 
properties. Bacon. 

Defi'ne*. n.f. [from define .] One that 

explains ; oue that delcribes a thing by 
its qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 
Incomprehenfiblc and infinite; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain fearcher! no: 
Let your imperfect definition /how. 

That nothing yon, the weak defirer, know. Prior. 

DE'FINITE. adj. [from definitus, Lat.] 

1. Certain ; limited ; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 
and here, by your means, had the fight of the 
goddefs, who in a definite compsfs can fet forth 
infinite beauty. Sidney. 

2* Exaft; precife. 

Idiots, in th s cafe of favour. Would 
Be wifely definite. Sbakefpcare. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufcr ought to 
fet forth, in the accufatory libel, or inquifition, 
which fucceeds in the place of accufation, fome 
certain and definite time. Ay life's Par ergon. 

De'f 1 n i t e . n. f [from the adjeftive.] 
Thing explained or defined. 

Special baftardy is nothing elfe but the defini¬ 
tion of the general; and the general, again, it no¬ 
thing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Ayliffe. 

De'finiteness. n.f. [from definite . ] 
Certainty; limitedn«fs, Di£l. 

De fi n i't ion. n.f. [ definitio , Lat. defini¬ 
tion, Fr.] 

A fhort defeription of a thing by its 
properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular confederation of him 5 for propriety of 
thoughts and worth is only to be found in him. 

Dryden. 
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2« Decifion; determination. 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the 
effence of a thing by its kind and differ-* 
ence. 

What is man ? Not a reafonable animal merely ; 
for that is not an adequate and diflinguifiling defi¬ 
nition* Bentley . 

Definitive, adj. [definitions, Latin.] 
Determinate ; pofitive; exprefs. 

Other authors write often dubioufiy, even in 
matters wherein is expected a ftrift and definitive 
truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours • 

I make hafte to the calling and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very definitive 
fum of this art, to difhibute usefully and grace¬ 
fully a well chofcn plot. IVotton . 

Definitively, adv. [from definitive .] 
Pofitively; decifively; exprefsly. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you : 

Your love deferves my thanks; but my defcrt 
Unmeritable, fhuns your high requefl. Sbakcjpeare. 

Bcllarmine faith, becaufc we think that the 
body of Chrifl may be in many places at once, 
locally and vifibly ; therefore we fay and hold, that 
the fame body may be circumfcriptively and defi¬ 
nitively in more places at once. Hall • 

That Mctheufelah was the longeft lived of all 
the children of Adam, we need not grant; nor 
is it dfinitively fet down by Mofes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Definitive ness. n.f. [from definitive .] 
Decifivenefs. * Didl. 

Deflacrability, n.f. [from defiagro, 
Lat.] Combuffibility ; the quality of 
taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have fpent more time than the opinion of 
the ready defiagrability, if I may fo fpeak, of falt- 
petre did permit us to imagine. Boyle • 

Df. FL a'grable. adj. [from defiagro , La¬ 
tin.] Having the quality of walling 
away wholly in fire, without any re¬ 
mains. 

Our chymical oils, fuppofing that they were 
exactly pure, yet they would be, as the bell (pint 
of wine is, but the more inflammable and de- 
fiagrable* Boyle. 

D E F l A C R a't ion. n.f [defiagratio, Lat.] 

A term frequently made ufc of in chymiftry, 
for fetting fire to feveral things in their prepara¬ 
tion ; as in making .Al chi ops with fire, with fat 
prunellae, and many others. Quincy. 

The true reafon why paper is not burned by the 
flame that plays about it, feems to be, that the 
aqueous part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed 
by the paper, keeps it fo moifl, that the flame of 
the fulphureous parts of the fame fpirit cannot 
fallen on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift. 

Beyle* 

To DEFLE'CT. v. n. [deflefio, Lat.] To 
turn afide; to deviate from a true courfo, 
or right line. 

At lome pa-.ts of the Azores the nedd ltdefiefietb 
not, but lieth in the true meridian: on the ocher 
fide of the Azores, and this fide of the equator, 
the north point of the needle wheeleth to the weft* 

Brcewns Vulgar Errours. 

For, did not fome from a flraight c our ft deficfl, 
They could not mjet, they could no world eredt. 

Black more . 

Defle'ction. n.f. [from deflefio, Lat] 

1. Deviation ; the aft of turning afide. 

Needles incline to the fbuth od the other fide of 
the equator; and at the very line* or middle circle. 
Hand without defleflion* Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

t. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of a 
fbip from its true courfe. 

DfcFLE'xuRE. n.f. [from defieffo, Latin.] 
A bending down; a turning afide, or 
out of the way. Din. 

Dbflora'tion* 
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Dfflora'tio-n. ir. f [ defloration* Fr. 

from /tjUrmtHs, Lat.] 

1. The ad of devouring ; the taking away 
of a woman’s virginity, 
a. A feleftion of that which is moft valu- 
• able. 

The laws of Normandy are, in i great men fa re, 
the dfUreakm of the Efigliih bwi, and a traafeript 
of them. Hate, 

To DEFLOTJR. a. [deflorer* Fr.] 

1. To raviflt; to take away a woman’s 
virginity. 

As ts the loft of an eunuch to dejtour a virgin, 
fb fr he that executed* judgment with violence* 

Ecclus. u* 4 . 

Now will I hence to feck my lovely lttdor, 

_ And let my fp!eenfiil Ions this trull a four. 3bat. 

2. To take a way the beauty ana grace of 
any thing. 

How on a hidden loft. 

Defac'd, detour'd, and now to death devote 1 

Milton • 

If he died young, he died innocent, and before 
the fweetnefa of his foul was defatted and ravifhed 
from him by the flames and follies of a fro ward 
age. Taylcr. 

Deflo'urer. n.f [from dtfiour.] A ra- 
viiher ; one that takes away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thole defies/rers of 
innocence, though drad to all the fennsnents of 
virtue and honour, arc not retrained by humanity. 

Add-on* 

Deflu'ous. adj. [defluus , Lat.] 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. 

Deflu'x. n.f [defiuxus* Latin.] Down¬ 
ward flow. 

Both bodies are clammy, and bridle die dejinx 
of humours, without penning them in too much. 

Bacon • 

Deflv'xion. n.f [dejfexio, Lat.] The 
flow of humours downwards. 

We fee that taking cold moveth loofenefs, by 
contraction of the flein and outward parts ; and <0 
doth cold like wife caufe rheums and afihucions from 
the head. Bacon, 

De'flt. adv. [from deft."] Dexteroufly ; 
fkilfolly. Obfoletc. Properly deftly, 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument j 
They dauncen defy, and fingen foo:e. 

In their merriment. Speifcr. 

D e foe d a't i o n, n. f [from defeedus , Lat.] 
The aft of making filthy; pollution. 
This is no Englifh word; at leaft, to 
make it Englifli, it ihould be written 
dfedation . 

What native unextinguifliable beauty muft be 
imprtfied and iaftmQed through the whole, which 
the defetdation of fo many parts by a bad printer, 
end a worfe editor, could not binder from fhiniflg 
forth ! Bentley. 

Deforcement, n.f [from force.] A 
withholding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner. 

T0 DEFO'RM. <v. a. [<deformo , Lat.] 
i. To disfigure; to make ugly; to fpoil 
the form of any thing. 

1 that am curtail'd of ak fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by diflcnvhllng nature. 
Deform'd^ unfinilh'd, fait before my time 
Into this breathing world, Jcarce half made up. 

■Shake/pcare. 

Wintry blafts 

Deform the year dellghtlefs. *TUmf<m. 

%. To difhonour; to make ungraceful. 

OU men with daft dform'd then hoary hair. 

Dryden 
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Depo'rm. adj. [deformis* Lat.] Ugly; 

disfigured ; of an irregular fora. 

I did proclaim. 

That whofo kill'd that monfter moft deform* 
Should have mine only daughter to hit dame. 

Spenfer. 

So fpakt the griefly terror ; and in fit ape. 

So fpeaking and fo threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform, Milton. 

Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold? Milton. 

De for mat ion. n.f. [deformat io , Lat.] 
A defacing ; a disfiguring. 

De fo'r m b d. participialadj. Ugly ; want¬ 
ing natural beauty. 

Defo'rmedly. ad*v. [from deform.] In 
an ugly manner. 

Depo'rmedness. n.f. [from deformed.] 
Uglinefs ; a difagreeabfe form. 

Defo'rmity. ir. f. [ deformitas , Lat*] 

1. Uglinefs; ill-favourednefs. 

1, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, # 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fan. 

And defcant on mine own deformity - Sbakfpoare. 

Prpper deformity fee ms not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. 

To ffiape my legs of an unequal fisc. 

To difproportion me in every part. Sbakfptorc. 

Why ihould not man. 

Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free. 

And, for his Maker's image fake, exempt ? Milt* 

2. Ridiculoufncfs; the quality of fome- 
thing worthy to be laughed at, or cen- 

fured. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe 
likenefs to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce 
laughter, which is occafionod by the fight of Tome 
deformity. Dry den. 

3. Irregularity; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due 

reforming cither church or ftate, when deformities 
are fuch, that the perturbation and*novelty are not 
like to exceed the benefit of reforming. JC.Charles. 

Defo'rsor. n.f. [from forceur* Fr.] One 
that overcomes and cafteth out by force. 
A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRATJD. /v. a. [ defraudo , Latin.] 
To rob or deprive by a wile or trick 5 
to cheat; to cozen ; to deceive ; to be¬ 
guile : with of before the thing taken 
by fraud. . ^ + 

Tha* no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any mattei} becaufe that the Lord is the aven¬ 
ger of all fuch, as we alfo have forewarned you 
and teftified. 72 ^ *v. 6. 

My foil, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wait long. 

Ecclus. iv. 1. 

Churches feem Injured and defrauded of their 
right, when places, not faji&ified as they are, 
prevent them unnecefLrily is that preeminence and 
honour. Hooker. 

There they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and ufurp tbe throne ; 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydcn. 

But now be feiz'd Brifeis’ heav’nly charms. 
And cf my valour’s prize defrauds my arras. Pope. 

Tliere is a portion of our lives which every wifi 
man may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, 
without deftaseeUng his native country. Dry dsn. 

Defrauda'tion. n.f. £ dfraudo* Lat.] 
Privation by fraud. 

Their impqftures are worfe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary defraudations 
but the irreparable deceit of death. 

Broom t Vulgar Etrears 
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Defrauder, n.f [from defraud.} A 
deceiver $ one that cheats. 

The profligate in morals grow fevere, 

Defra&der* juft, and fycophants fin cere. Bhchuort. 

To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [ defrayer , Fr.] To 
bear the charges of; to difeharge ex- 

pences. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defray the 
charges belonging to the lacrificcs. % Mac. ix. 16. 

It is cafy to lay a chsrge upon any town; but 
to forefee how the fame may be anfwered and 
defrayed* is tbe chief part of good advifement. 

Spenfer s State of Ireland. 
It is long fince any Granger arrived ia this 
part, and therefore take ye no care; the ftate 
will defray you all the time you ftaj j neither ft all 
you ftay one day the lefs for that. Bacon, 

Defra'yer. n.f. [from defray. ] One 
that difeharges expences. 

Def a a'yment. n.f. [from defray.] The 
payment of expences. 

DEFT. adj. [baspr. Sax.] Obfolete. 

1. Neat; handfome ; fprucc. 

2. Proper; fitting. 

Y ou go not the way to examine t you muft gall 
the watch that are their accufen. -- . 

—Yea, marry, that *s the defttfi way. Sbake/p. 

3. Ready; dexterous. 

Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the gueftt to fee 
The limping god fo deft at bis new miniftry. 

Dry den. 

The wanton calf may fklp with many a bound. 
And my cur. Tray, pjay defttfi feats around. Gay. 

De'ftly. euht. [from deft.] Obfolete. 

1. Neatly ; dexteroufly. 

Come, high or low, 

Thyfelf and office deftly ihow. Sbak. Macbeth. 

z. In a flcilful manner. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peeriefs meed. 

Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. 

Cafm 

DEFtTNCT. adj. [dcfunQus* Lat.] Dead; 
deceafed. 

I therefore beg it not 
To pleafe the palate of my appetite; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young aflefts. 

In me defunB* and proper fatisfh&ion. Sbakefp . 
Here entity and quiddity. 

The fouls of defvnB bodies, fly. HnSbrat. 

Defu'nct. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 
One that is deceafed ; a dead mau or 
woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make hit couch 
With the defvnB y or deep upon the dead. Sbak. 

In many cafes, the fcarchers are able to report 
the opinion of the phyfician who was with the 
patient, as-they receive the fame from the friends 
of the defvnB. Gravnt. 

Defu'nction. n. f [ from defuncl. ] 
Death. 

Nor did the French poflefs the Saliqnc land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunSion of king Pbaramond. Sbakefpeare. 

To DEFY', w. a. [defier, Fr. from de fide 
dccedere , or fomc like phrafe, to fail 
from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, 
or infult.J 

1. To call to combat; to challenge. 

I on« again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. B f I'm. 

Where feck retreat, now knnoorncc is fled i 
Safe m that guard, I durft evon hell d.fy j 
Without it, tremble now when heav’n is n : gh. 

Drydcn. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride^ 

To fingle fight the boldeft foe defied. Drydcn. 

2. To treat with contempt; ce flight. 

As many fools that ftand in better place, 
Garnifti'd like him, -that fur a triekly word 
Defy the matter. Blaktjpeare. 

^ Deft'. 
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Defy'. n.f [-from the verb.] A chal¬ 
lenge ; an invitation to light: this is 
now hardly uied. 

At this the cha!I rr, with fierce defy, 

His trumpet (bunds; the challeng'd makes reply: 
With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted 
Iky* Dryden. 

Defy'er.js./I [fromJe/y.] A challenger; 
one that invites to fight: more properly 
defier. 

God may revenge the affronts pot upon them 
by luch impudent defycri of both, as neither be¬ 
lieve a God, nor ought to be belie* cd by roan. 

Sctttb. 

Degeneracy, n. f. [from degeneration 
Lac] 

i . A departure from the virtue of our an- 
cefiors. 

a. A defertion of that which is good. 

*Tis u ie, we have contratted a great deal of 
weaknefs and Impotency by our wilful degeneracy \ 
from good nets; but that grace, which the gofpd i 
offers Co us for our aJfiftaACc, is fufhekot for us. 

Ti/iotfcn. : 

The ruin of a ftate Is generally preceded by an 
oniverfal degeneracy of manners, and contempt of 
religion, which is entirely < 3 ur calc at prefent. 

Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There Is a kind of fluggifh resignation, as well 
as poorness and degtnerary of fpirit, in a ftare of 
flavery. - Addifon. 

To DEG E'NERATE. v. n. [degenerate, 
Lat. degemrcr, Fr. degemerar , Spanifh.] 

1. To Fall from the virtue of anccllors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bale 
Hate. 

When wit tranfgreffeth decency, it degenerates 
into infolenee aad irupUtv. • fi/lotfon. 

3. To fall from its kind 5 to grow wild 
or bafe. 

Mo ft: of che(e fruits that ufe to be grafted, if 
they be fet of kernels or (tones, degenerate. Baron. 

Decelerate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Unlike hi* anccfiors; fallen from the 
virtue and merit of his anceAors. 

Thou art like enough 
To fight again ft me undei Piercy’s pay ; 

To dog his 1 eels, and curt'iy at his frowns, 

To (how how much thou art degenerate. Sbaksfp. 
Yet choa haft greater Caufe to be 
Aftiara'd of them, than they of thee j 
Degenerate from their ancient brood. 

Since ftrft the court allow’d them food. Swiff, 

2. Unwo, thy ; bafe; departing from it* 
kind or nature* 

So all.flwL turn degenerate, all deprav'd j 
Juftice and temperance, truth and faith, forgot! 
One man except. Milton. 

When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit 
the principles of human nature, and to be a noxi¬ 
ous creature, theie is commonly aa injury done 
Come perfon or other. Locke. 

DeoeVe rate ness. n.f [from degene¬ 
rate ] Degeneracy; a being grown wild, 
or cut of kind. 

D e c. e w E r a't iow . n.f. [from degenerate .] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s 
ancelhT*. 

2. A falling from a more excellent Hate to 
one of Ids worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive 

Hate. 

In phars, thefe tranfpfantations are obvious; 
as that ot barley into flats, r *f wheat into darnel! ; 
and thufegrains which generally erife among corn, 
at oockie, arastn, safdgpi, and <*bcc degenerations. 

torment Vulgar Lrr t. 


DeceNercus. adj. [from degener, Lat.] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue 
and merit of anceltors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infomons; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence'of (brae men's 
immoderate demands ever betray me to that dege- 
-etrrms and unmanly flavery, which fhoirld make 
me (lengthen them by my coefent. JC. Charles. 

Shame, ioftead of piety, ft (trains them from 
many bafe and degenenms pra&kes. South. 

Degtnerout pafiion, an • for man too bafe. 

It feats its empire in the female race; 

There rages, and, to make its blow fecurc. 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fore. Dry den. 

DegeNE rousl y. ad*v. [from degenerates.] 
In a degenerate manner; baiely ; mean- 

iy- 

How wounding a ipeQade is It to fee heroes, 
like Hercules at the diftaft> thus dcgeaeroujly em¬ 
ployed ! Decay of Piety. 

Dfcluti'tion. H.f. [deglutition, Fr. 
from deglutio, Lat.] The aft or power 
of fwallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally abolished, the 
patient may be nourished by clyftere. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Decraoaction* n.f. [degradation, Fr.] 

1. A deprivation of dignity ; difmiffion 
from office. 

The word degradation is commonly ufed to de¬ 
note a deprivation and removing of a man from 
his degree. Ayitfc. 

2. Degeneracy; bafenefs. 

So deplorable Is the degradation of our nature, 
that when.-as before we bore the image of God, wc 
now retain only the image of men. South. 

3. Diminntion, with rdpeft to Hrength, 
efficacy, or valae. 

4. [In painting.] A term made nfe of to 

exprefs the lefiening and rendering con¬ 
futed the appearance of diftant objects 
in a landfcape, fo as they may appear 
there as they would do to an eye placed 
at that difi^nce from them. Dift. 

To DEGRA'DE. nt. a . [degrader, Fr.] 

1. To pot one from his degree ; to deprive 
him of hts office, dignity, or title. 

He fhouid ' 

Be quite deg ra de d, like a hedgebern fwain 
That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. 

Sbahefpeart. 

2. To Iefien; to diminifo the value of. 

Nor (halt thou, by defeendiog to aflume 
Man’s nature, lafTen or degrade thicrown. Milton. 

All higher knowledge in her prefence fails 
Degraded. * Milton. 

. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
Hate, with refjpeft to qualities ; as, gold 
is degraded into filver. 

)ecrava'tjon. n.f. [from dcgra<uatus, 
of degravo, Lat.] The aft of making 
heavy. £);&. 

lEGRE'E. n.f [degre, Fr. from grajus, 
Lat. ] 

. Quality ; rank ; Hation ; place of dig¬ 
nity. 

It was my fortune, common to that age. 

To love a lady fair* of great degree , 

The which was .born ot noble parentage. 

And fee in high eft feat of dignity. Spenfcr. 

1 embrace Willingly the ancient received courfc 
and convenrency of that difipline, which teachcth 
inferior degrees and orders in the church of God. 

Hooker. 

Surely man of low degree are vanity, and men 
of high d gree ace a lye: to be laid in she balance, 
they art a togetherlighter tbao vanity. 

. „ 4 . ffalm l&ii# 9. 
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Well then, Colevilk is yoilr nam$, a knight fs 
your degree, and your place the dale. Shakc/pcr ** 

Degree being vixarded, 

Th* unworthiefl. (hews as fairly in the mafic. SlaK 
This noble youth co madnefs lov'd a dame 
Of high degree, H onoria wSs’her name. Dry dm. 

* Farmers in degree'. 

He a good huiband, a good Jaoufcwife the. D yt-.n. 

Hut is no rank, no ftation, no degree, s 
From this contagious taint of farrow free ? Prkr » 

. The comparative Hate and condition 
in which a thing is. 

The book of Wifdoua noteth degrees of idolatry^ 
making that of worftiipping petty and vile idols 
more grofs than fimply the woHhipping of the crea- 

Bacon* 

As if there were degrees in infinite, 

And Heav’n itfelf had rather want perfe&ion 
Than punifh to excefs. Dry den. 

Poefy 

Admits of no degrees ; but mu ft be ftiU 
Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcornmon. 

. A Hep or preparation to any thing. 

Her hr ft degree was by fetting forth her beauties, 
truly in nature not to be mifliked, but as much 
advanced to the eye, as abafed to the judgment, by 

* rc * . Sidney. 

Which fight the knowledge of myfelf might 
bring. 

Which to true wifdom is the firft degree . Davies. 

. Order of lineage; defeent of family. 

King Latinus, in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his family. D/ydm, 

. Orders or clafics. 

'I he Several degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views, ana be endowed with capacities able 
to fet before them, as. in one picture, all rheir pafc 
knowledge at once. - Locks* 

6 . Mcafurc; proportion. 

If all the parts are equally heard as loud as one 
another, they will Run you to that degree, that 
you will fancy your ears were torn in pieces. Dryd. 

> [In geometry.] Tke three hundred and 
fixtieth part of the circumference of a 
circle. The (pace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fi y ry 
miles on earth. 

In minds and manners, twins oppos'd we fee ; 

In the fame (ign, almoft the fame degree. Drydtn. 
To you who live in chill degree. 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden . 

[In arithaietick.] A degree con fills of 
three figures, viz. of three places, com¬ 
prehending units, tens, and hundreds ; 
fo three honored and fixty-five is a ^- 
g rie * Cocker's Arithmetuk . 

The divifton of the lines upon fever si 
forts of mathematical tnflruments. 

10. [Inmufick.] The intervals of founds, 
which are ufually marked by little lines. 

Difi. 

11. [In philofophy.] Tlie vehemence or 
fiacknds of the hot or eoid quality. 

Ihcftcond, third, and fbuedi <hgnc %of beat are 
more eafily introduced than the firft: everypne 
is both * preparative and a (Up to the next. South. 

-SyDECRBES. adv. Gradually ; by little 

and little. 

T'hoir bodies are cxercifcd in all abiliikJ both 
of doing and fuffermg, and toeirminds acquainted 
by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

Dorh not this otherial medium, iri pafimg'&it 
of water, glafi, eryftal, and other comp&R and 
denfe-bodies, into empty (paces, grow denfor and 
dcrifer by degrees f Phwtsn. 

Faulting in triumph now fwell the bold i 
In broken air, trembling, the. wild roufick 

Till, 
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by degrees voraotc and. imsU 
The ftraina decay. 

And raek away* 

In^i dymg, dying fall. 
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A perky 
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A perfon who h addifted to play or gaming* 
though he took but little delight in it at firft, by 
degrees contract a ftrong inclination towards it. 

Spe&ator, No. 447. 

Degust action, n.f. [deguftath, Latin.] 
A tailing. DiB. 

To DEHO'RT. w. a. [debortor, Latin.] 
To diffuade; to advife to the contrary. 

One feverely deb or ted all hi* followers from 
proftituting raatliematical principles unto common 
apprehenhon or practice. Wilkins . 

The apoftles vehemently debort ng from unbelief. 

Ward. 

DehOrta'tiON. n. J I [from debortor, 
Latin.] Diffuafion ; acounfcUing to the 
contrary; advice againft fometbing. 

The author of this epiltlc, and the red of the 
apoftles, do every where vehemently and earnc*ly 
dehort from unbelief: did they never read thefe 
debertations T Ward on Infidelity . 

Dbho'rt atorv. adj. [from debortor, La¬ 
tin.] Belonging to diffuafion. 

Deho'rter. n.f. [from debort.\ A difi* 
fuader; an advifer to the contrary. 

t)E'iCIDE. n. f. [from deus and cade, 
Latin.] The murder of God; the aft 
of killing God. It is only nfed in fpcak- 
ing of the death of our bleffed Saviour. 

Explaining'how Perfection lufTer’d pain. 
Almighty UnguiiVd, and Eternal died $ 

How by her patient victor Death was (lain, 

And earth profan'd, yet blefs’d, wi th deicide! Prior • 

To DEJE'CT. *v. a. [dejicio, Latin.] 

1. To call down; to alHift; to grieve; 
to deprefs ; to iink ; to difeourage; to 
crufit. 

Well, I am year theme; you have the (tart of 
ync; 1 am dejefhd} ignorance itfelf is a plummet 
o'er me; ufc me at you will. Sbakefpeare. 

The loweft, molt dejeSed thing of fortune. 
Stands (till in cfperance ; lives not in fear! Sbok. 

Nor think to die dejeftx my lofty mind $ 

All that I dread is leaving you behind! Pope. 

2. To change the form with grief; to 
make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour ftilne. 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace. 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejctled was his face. 

Dry den. 

] Call 


Sbak. 

In a 


Deje'ct. adj. 1 dejeBus, Latin, 
down ; affliftea ; low-fpirited. 

I am of ladies mod dejcSl and wretched. 

That fuck'd the honey of his mu tick vows. 

Deje'ctedly. ad*v. [from dejtB .] 
dejefted manner ; fadly ; heavily. 

No man in that pafiion doth look ftrongly, but 
deje&edly 1 and that repulfion from the eyes di- 
verteth the fpirlts, and gives heat more to the 
ears, and the parts by them. Bacon. 

Deje'ct edness. n. f. [from dejtBed .} 
The date of being call down ; a lownels 
of fpirits. DiB. 

Db je'ct ion. n.f [dejeBion, French, from 
dejeBio , Latin.] 

1. Lownefs of fpirits; melancholy; de- 

prtffion of mind. 

What betides 

Of forrow, and dejeflicn, and dcfpair. 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. Milton. 

Deputed and aftoaUhcd, he (inks into utter de- 
jeffim ; and even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in de- 
fpair. Rogers. 

2. Wcaknefs; inability. 

The efie&s of an alkalefcent (late, in any great 
degree, are third and a dqcBm of appetite, which 
putrid things occation more than any other. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments . 


< DEI 

3. [In medicine.] Going to ftool. 

The liver- (hould continually feparate the choler 
from the blood, and empty it into the inteftinei; 
where there is good ufe for it, not only to provoke 
dqcBion, but alfo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on tbe Creation. 

De j b'c t u re. n.f [from dejtB. ] The ex¬ 
crement. 

A difeafe oppofiee to fpifiitude is too great fluidi¬ 
ty, the fymptoms of which are exccfs of animal 
feerstiona ; as of perfpiration, fwear, urine, liquid 
dije&urcs, ieannefs, weaknefs, and thirft. 

Afhutbntt on Aliments. 

Dejera'tion. n.f. [from dejero , Latin.] 
A taking of a folemn oath. DiB. 1 

DEir jca'tiOn. n.f. [deification, Fr.] 
The aft of deifying, or making a god. 
De'iform. adj . [from deus and forma , 
Latin.] Of a godlike form. 

To DEIFY. *v. a. [defier, French; from 
deus and fio , Lati.t.] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god ; 
to transfer into the number of the di¬ 
vinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the Ihephcrds love. 
Renown "d on earth, and deified above. Dry den. 

The fcals of Julius Cselar, which we know <0 
be antique, have the (tar of Venus over them, 
though they were all graven after hi a death, as a 
note that he was deified. Dryden. 

Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his 
money, and the proud man not to adore himielf. 

South. 

Half of thee 

Is deified before thy death. Prior. 

2. To praife exceffively; to extol one as 
if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and defy the pope, as 
made all that he had (aid in prailc of his matter 
and mid refs feem temperate and paftablc. Bacon. 

To DEIGN, nj. if. [from daigner , Fr. of 
dignor, Latin.] To vouchfafe ; to think 
worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milton. 

O deign to vifit our forfaken feats. 

The molTy fountains, and the green retreats. Pop*. 

Tj Deign. *u. a. To grant; to permit; 
to allow. 

NowSweno, Norway's king, craves compofition; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

Till he difburs'd ten thoufand dollars. Sbakefpeare. 

D e i'g n i n g . n.f. [from deign.] A vouch- 
fafing ; a thinking worthy. 

To Dei'ntegrate. v. a. [from de and 
integro , Lat.] To take from the whole ; 
to fpoil; to diminilh. DiB. 

De i'p aro u s. adj. [ detparus , Latin.] That 
brings forth a god; the epithet applied 
to the bleffed Virgin. DiB. 

DE'ISM. n.f. [define, French.] The opi¬ 
nion of thofe that only acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any re¬ 
vealed religion. 

Deifnt , or the principles of natural worflhip, are 
only the faint remnants or dying flames of revealed 
religion in the pofterity of Noah. Dryden. 

Db'ist. n.f. [ dtifte , French.] A man who 
follows no particular religion, but only 
acknowledges the exigence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

In the fecond epidie ot St. Peter, certain deifis, 
as they feem to have been, laughed at the prophecy 
of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Dbi'st 1 c al. adj . [from deift .] Belonging 
to the herefy of the deifta. 

Wcaknefs does not fall only to the (hare of 
thrift an writers, but to fozae who have taken the 
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DEL 

pen la band to fupport the dcifthe? or int'chrlfliaa 
fcheme of our day a. Watts. 

De'ity. n.f. [ diite, French, from deltas 9 
Latin. ] 

1. Divinity; the nature and cffence of 
God. 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity 
alone it the fpring from which they flow; Tome 
thing* as man, becaufe they iflue fiom his mere 
human nature jr fome things jointly as both God 
and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin¬ 
ciples thereuftto. libber. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of deity, or empire. Milton. 

2. A fabulous god; a term applied to 

the heathen gods and goddeffes. 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built 
f.ever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be raxed ? 

Sidney. 

Give the gods a thankful facriijce when it 
pleafeth their deities to take the wife of a man from 
liim. Sbakefpeare. 

3. The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god ; 
divine qualities. 

They on their former journey forward pafc. 

With pains far palling that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love relufed deity . Spenjcr. 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 

—Who humbly complaining to her deity , 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Sbakefpeare . 

By what reafon could the fame deity be denied 
unto Laurentia and Flora, which was given to 
Venus ? Raleigb. 

Delacera'tion. n. f [from delacero , 
Latin.] A tearing in pieces. DiB. 
Delacryma'tiON. n.f. [delacrymatto, 
Latin.] A falling down of the humours; 
the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weep¬ 
ing much. Did. 

DELa c ta't ION. n.f. [delaBatio , Latin.] 
A weaning from the bread. DiB. 
DELA'psen. adj. [from delafifus , Latin.] 
[With phyficians.] Bearing or falling 
down. It is ufed in fpealcing of the 
womb, and the like. DiB. 

To DEL A'TE. *v. a. [ from delatus, Latin.] 

1. To carry; to convey. 

Try exactly the time wherein found is delated. 

Bacon . 

2. To accufe ; to inform againfl. 

Del a't ion. n.f [delatio, Latin.] 

1. A carriage ; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the indofure of them 

referveth them, and caufeth them to be heard 
orther. Bacon. 

It is certain, that the delation of light is in an 
inftant. Bacon. 

There ia a plain delation of the found from the 
teeth to the inftrument of hearing. Bacon • 

2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 
Dela'tor. n.f. [delator, Latin.] An 

accufcr; an informer. 

What were thefe harpies but flatterers, delators , 
and inex pie ably covetous ? Soidys's Travels. 

Men have proved their own delators, and difeo • 
vtred their own moll important fecrets. 

Government of tbe Tongue* 
No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the 
depopulated earth was to be replanted, come forth 
of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a delator to 
his own father, inviting his brethren to that exe¬ 
crable fpe&acle of their parent's nakednefs. 

Government of tbe Tongue. 

To DELA'Y.n/. a. [from delayer, French.] 
I. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to 
come down out of the mount* the people gathered 
themfelves together unco Aaron. Exod. axxii. 1. 

Cyrus 
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Cyrus he found, on him fus force eflay'd ■ 

For He ftor was to the tenth year delay'd. Dry den. 

t. To binder; 10 fru(Irate; to keep fof- 
pended. 

3. To detain, flop, or retard the courfe of. 

Thyrfis, whole artful (bains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, Milton . 

She flies the town, and mixing with the throng 
of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand’ring through woods and wilds, and devious 
ways. 

And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays. 

• ,, Dryden. 

Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made 1 ' 
Muft fad UJyfles ever be delay'd t Pcpe. 

Vo Dela'y. *u. ft. To (lop | to ceafe from 
aftion. 

There feero to be certain bounds to the quick- 
* nefs and flownefs of the fecteilion of thofe Ideas 
one to another in our minds, beyond which they 
can neither delay nor haften. Locke. 

Dela'y. ft. f. [from the verb.] 

X. A deferring ; procraftination; lingering 
inactivity. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnaiLpac’d beggary. 

Sbakejpeare't ttiebard UL 
The conduct of our litres su id the management 
of our great concerns, will not bear delay. Locke. 
B. Stay ; (lop. 

The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took th' irremeable way. Dryden. 

Bela vei. n.f. [from delay.] One that 
defers; a putter off. 

DELE CTABLE. adj. Xdeleflabilis , Lat -1 
Pleating; delightfuL 

Ev’ning now approach; 

For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 

We ours for change ddcRable, not need. Milton. 

He brought thee into this delicious grove. 

This garden planted wirb the trees of God : 
DdcBable both to behold and tafte I Milton. 
Some of his attributes, and the raanjfcftatiens 

n . ot onl y highly Me&ablt to the in- 
teUeftive faculty, but are furtably and eafily con- 
ceptible by u% becauie apparent in his works ; as 
Ins goodnefs, bcneflcence, wifdom, and power. 

Hale. 

The apple's outward form, 

Dcle&able, the widefc fwaic beguiles ; 

T.U that with writhen mouth, »d (pattering noire. 
He tafta. the litter morlel. Philip, 

t>E! E'cTABLENESS.n./ [from 

Delightfulncfs; pleafantnef*. 

Dele'ctablv. afc. Delightfully; plea- 
fantly. 

DelectA'T toN. »./. [dekSatio, Lat.l 

Pleafurc; delight. J 

Out break the tears for joy and delegation. 

Sir T. Moore. 

** 0 DELEGATE. <u. a. [delego, Latin.] 

i. I o fend an ay . 

a. To fend upon an embaffy. 

3. To entruil; to commit to another's 
power and juriftliftion. 

A* God hath imprinted his authority in feveral 
parts upon fever d entes of men, at princes, pa¬ 
rents, fpirtrual guides * fo he h-rh aUo delegated 

and committed part of his care and providence 
unto them. 1 eg L 

*U A riJ 5 °‘ J » '• th V 1, " iverf * 1 monarch, fo we "have 
ail the relation of fcliow-febjefta to him * and 

can pretend no farther jmrifd*cK<m over each 
Other, than what he has delegated to us. 

, * *"* h * W!>k * the 

And till her willing lamp with liquid light • 
Commanding her, with delegated pvw’js/ 

To beautify the world, and bleu the night-? Prior. 
VOL. J. 


DEL 

4. To appoint judges to hear and deter¬ 
mine a particular caofe, 

De legate, n.f. [delegatus, Latin.] A 

deputy; a commiflioner; a vicar; any 

one that is fenc to aft for, or repreient, 
another. 

If after her 

Any /hall live, which dare true good prefer, 

Ev’ry fuch per Jon is her delegate , 

T’ accomplish that which Jhould have been her 
fate* Donne . 

They muft be fevere exaftors of accounts from 
their delegates and minrftm of juft ice. Taylor. 

Let the young Auftrian then her terronrs bear. 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Ele& by Jove, his dPgate of fway. 

With joyous pride the fummons I'd obey. Pope. 

De legate, adj . [delegatus, Latin.] De¬ 
puted ; fent to aft for, or reprefent, an¬ 
other. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muft judge the caufes of all perfoos uprightly and 
impartially. Taylor. 

De legates [Courtef]. A court wherein 
all caufes of appeal, by way of devolu¬ 
tion from either of the archbifhops, are 
decided. Aylijft's Par ergon. 

Delegation, n.f. [deiegatio, Latin.] 

1. A fending away. 

2. A putting in caamriflion. 

3. The alignment of a debt to another. 
Deleni F4Cal. adj. [deUnificus, Latin.!] 

Having virtue to affuage or eafe pain. 

_ Did. 

Vo DELETE. *v. a . [from deleo, Latin.] 
To blot out. . DiQ m 

Delete a 10 us. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] 

Deadly; deltruftive; of a poifonous 
quality. 

^ Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or 
quality, art yet deftruftive by figure, or feme oc- 
cafiona! aftivity. Brvw „. 

De letery. adj. [from deleterius, Latin.] 
Deitrnftive; deadly ; poifonous. 

Nor doftor epiddmick. 

Though ftor’d with ddtiery med’eines. 

Which whofoever took is dead fince, 

E tr fent fo ttft a colony 

To both the under worlds as he. Hudibras. 

Dele tion. n.f. [ deletio , Latin.] 

1. Aft of rating or blotting out. 

2. A deftruftion. 

Indeed, if theVe be a total deletion of every perfon 

of the oppofing party or country, then the viftory 

is complete, becaufe none remains to call it in 
-qoeftion. /fc/,. 

Delf. \n% f [from belpan, Saxon, to 
Delfe. J dig.] 

1. A mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 

Yet could not iuth mines, without great pains 
and changes. If « all, be wrought t the delft would 
be fe flown With waters, that *1 gins or machines 
could fumee to lay and keep them dry. 

Pay on the Creation . 

2. -harthen ware; connterfeit China ware 
made at De{/t. 

Thus barter honour For a piece of delf l 
No, not tor China’s ‘wide domain itfrft. 1 Smart. 

Deli ba tion. n. f £deli bat to , Latin.] 

An eflay ; a tafte. 

To DELIBERATE. [dcltbero, L*at.] 

To think, in order to choice; to hetitate. 

A coufeiouwife, reflecting caule. 

Which freely movrs and afts by reafon’s laws ; 

That can deliberatejneutxt eleft, and And 
Their due connection with the end defign'd. 

1 Blackmon. 


DEL 

When lote once pleads admiflion to onr heart*. 
In fpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 

Tiic woman that deliberates is loft. Addrfiit. 

Deli berate, adj. [deliberates, Latin.] 

1. Circumfpeft; wary; -advifed^ difereet. 

Moft Grave-belly was deliberate , 

Not rafli like his accufer$ f Sbakjjp. CorioLwsis. 

2. Slow; tedious ; not fudden ; gradual. 

Commonly it is tor virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevailed! with men as to make 
them defirous of flow and deliberate death, againft 
the ftream of their fenfual inclination. Hooker. 

Echoes are feme more fudden, and chop again 
as foon as the voice is delivered ; others are more 
deliberate , that is, give more fpace between the 
voice and the echo, which is cairted by the local 
neamefs or diftancc. Bacon. 

Deli be-rately. ad<u. [from deliberate .] 

1. Circumfpeftly ; advifedly; warily. 

He judges to a r.air ot little indecencies; knows 
better than any man what is not to be written; 
and never hazards himfelf fo Far as to fall, but 
plods on deliberately j and, as a grave man ought^ 
is fere to put his 11 aft before him. \ Dry den. 

2, Slowly ; gradually. - 
DelTberatene55. n. f. [from delibe¬ 
rate.] Circumfpeftion ; wariuefs ; cool- 
nefs ; caution. 

They would not ftay the fairproduftion of afts, 
dn the order, gravity, and detiberarenefi bafittin^ « 
parliament. King Charles. 

Deliberation, n.f [deliberation Lat.] 
The aft of deliberating ; thought in 
order to choice. 1 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or choofe 
good by free deliberation, it Jhould never be guilty 
of any thing that was done. 

# Hammond's Fundamentals . 

Deli be&atlte. adj. [deliberat i*vus , La¬ 
tin.] Pertaining to deliberation 5 apt 
to confider. 

Deliberative, n.f [from the adjec¬ 
tive.] Thedifcourfe in \yhich a queftiou 
is deliberated. 

In deliberative 1, the point is, what is evil; and 
of good, what is greater ; and of evil, what is lefs. 

Bacon. 

DE LICACV. n.f. [delicateffe, French, of 
deli cite , Latin.] 

1. Daintinefs ; pleafantnefr to the tafte. 

On hofpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to choofe tor dehcaey beft. Milton • 

2. Nicety in the choice of food. 

3. -Any thing highly pleating to the fenfes. 

Thefe etelicaciss , 

I 1 


)ig itized by Microso 


mean of tafte, tight, fine 11, herbs, fruits, and 
flow'rs. 

Walks, and the melody of birds. Milton. 

4. Softnefs 5 elegant or feminine beauty. 

A man of goodly prefence, in whom ftrong 
making took not away delicacy , nor beauty flcice- 

D !f*! . Sidney. 

5. JNicety; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy 
of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Qryd. 

You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and 
form your pen from thofe general notions and de¬ 
licacy of thoughts and happy words. Felton. 

6 . Neatnefs ; elegance of drefs. 

7. Politenefs of manners: contrary to 

grofjnefs . 

8. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Ferfens born of families noble and rich, derive 
a wcakoefs of conftitution from the eafe and 
luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

9. Tendernefs; fcrupuloufnefs. 

Any zealous lor promoting the Intei ft of hit 
country, muft conquer all tiift tendernefs and 

3 E dehcaey , 
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i d* r ay, vUdi man aakc kin i£ra4 «| kanj 
kesiHO. 

10, Weaknefi of conffitutkm. 

• I. SmallAefs; tenuity. 

Den cate. [debcat, French.] 

1. Nice; pleafing to the uftc ; of 

agreeable ffat our. 

The < 1 * . i * «< a defcar* kion i 
a»rf d«fe, it f) bf a* 4 
ifff i* which there arc mo degnea and procife 
n * 'Htji limit* Icfcnkh T^/r# 

2. Dainty $ dcfirooi of conoos meat*. 

3. Choice; fried ; excellent. 

4. Pleafing to the fenfc*. 

5. Fine; not coaxie; confining of fnull 
fam* 

A* -sh W«*4 patfeth throjgh the bflfi a* 
*fl the Mf , the cikhUma h quick ex, 

»' I teat |rntcr f and their texture n extremely 
d turnse. jirlruf t #* AT* • »r*. 

6. Ofpolite- manners; not grofe, or coarfc. 
?. Son ; effeminate ; unable to bear bard- 

Pay* 

Wjcncfs thlf a r my , of fuck mafe ami charge, 
lei by » diSuatt and under prince. Mi ai*jf*e*e. 

Tender ant ddkait perfons not occh 1 K Oft 
angry, they hove to many things to from bic hem, 
which .■-«>< x Mtam Jure fittfc farft of. 

For#*- 

S. Fore; clear. 

Where they took kiwi a*4 hniftj I hare oh- 
firm'd 

The ah i* defeats* i/ ad4>w« 

Di'licately. mfiv. f/rem dduate.\ 

1. Beautifully; with felt elegance. 

That which wife difiiafutth hi* fiyle from atl 
other foctiy U the ckpncc of hb word*, ami the 

of hit eerie 1 then ie t >' • ing » 
m ell the Room Lmgaagt. Di^ 
Latto Ithe varkgafcd tulip Am, 

T« to their clmyi lull their charm* are 
tsch h*ff 7 f: •. Che nice alnircr like. 

Fine by SrfoA, aod 

а. Finely ; not coarfely. 

3. Daintily. 

£4 net iefeoety, or nicety \ that U, be not 
troMhhfnow to fhyfcif or«*Ur*«* the c h ore e W 
thy meats, or the debcacy of thy fence*. fry 

4. Choicely. 

5. Poliuly. 

б. Effeminately, j 

Dt'utATiKut. 0./ [from A'/iotf/.] 

The ftate of being delicate; tender- 
nefs ; foftoef* ; effeminacy. 

The defecate «mbm among yoo - * 14 mm at 
ocnfnre to let the Me of beffoot upon the t '■ 
tor defeatemjt ami tr nd ernefe. Peat* xitritt. jL 

D^licatii, «./. [from delicate.] Nice- 
tie* ; rarities ; that which is choice and 
dainty. 

The Acpbcrd** homely cords. 

Hi* cold thin drrnk oat of hit leather bottle, 

Ait which feemre ami tweedy be enjoy*, 

Are far beyond a pnoce’r defusteu Mbdkefftort. 

T hry ihdfapyetite* oot only teed 
With defeatet of leave* and marfty weed, 

B -t with thy feclde reap the rankrft land. Dry dm. 

With ahmoeoce all defeatet be feet. 

And cam regale bunfeif with toafi and chrefe. 

Kingr Cerkery. 

Dt'ticn .n.f. pi. f dtliciee, Latin.] Plea- 
feres. This word is merely French. 

And oow he has pour'd oat hi* idle mind 
la dainty defers and Irrifii joy*. 

Having hit waiiike weapon* call behind, 

A - Bower* in pleafejc* and vain pleating toy*. 

Mf refer. 

Dp f t'c 10v i. adj. [delicieux, French, from 

deli cat-1, Latin, f Sweet; delicate: that 
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a T > d*delight; agreeablet charming; 

grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

It h highly probable, that «r>* Ad«jg’f dif ^ 
dienre Aloiighty Cod chafed ban oot A ParaJife, 
the fetrtft and mnA ddukmt part of the earth, into 
ocher the moft barren and mopteafenu 
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la hi* lift boon his ehfy w 5 t difpby j 
L«ke the rich frwit be fiogt, do, ^rm decay 

Soil 00 that hreaff ^o. ^r'd let w- lie, 

SeSO driok deiu > t penfon from thy eye* P<ft. 

DiifcioviLr. odd. (from ddichut. ] 
Sweetly; pleafantly ; delightfully. 

How moth fke hath glorified Mfe*f and fired 
d - f . to much torment and forrow giveh^. 

Prv. xvi u y. 

Del t'ciousft css. ft. f. [from dthctouf.\ 
Delight; pleafurc ; joy. 

T\'twr-" • honey 

I* loathfome in it* own d*b ' 

And in the tafie eoafwjnm the appetite* Sbahfp. 

Let no mam jodge of bimfdf, or of the biedm, 
and efficacy of tiw focrament idklf, by any ie> 4 %b* 
uddhf by the l < * and - - kofaefi, which be town* 
tiny* perceives, and al other lime* doc* »•< per¬ 
ceive. ^ f TmyU*. 

Deli o k no*, n.f. [dtligatio, Latin.] A 
binding up in chirorgcry. 

The tmrd intention ie dehgsr *, or retaining 
the part* fo joined together. H f mett Murrey. 

Da li'oht. 0. f. [diliu, french, from 
dtUOrr, Lada#] 

1. joy; cootent; (ttufaffion. 

with David focrctl», and fay, behold the king hath 
ditgbi in dm, and all hi* terraata love thee. 

i Mom. a t it. 21. 

2. That which give* delight. 

- Come, fiften, chear we op hi* fprigl^. 

And them the hefi of oar dntgbut 
Wa’tt charm the fe to give a found. 

While you perform poor aotick round. Sboiefp. 

Tito* Vefpafian was not more die deUgbt of 
human kind s die amrerfd empire made him only 
term known, and more powerful, hat could not 
make him more beloved. Dry den. 

She was hi* care, hi* hope, and W* deity* e f 
Mot mluft *! - t**t, and ever in hi* fight. Dyd. 

To DELI'GHT. 0. [deUGor, Larin.] 
To pleafe; to content; to feusfy ; to 
afford pleafare. 

The prince* delighting thrir conceit* with con* 
firming their kiv**ledge, feeing wherem die fo 
difeiptinc differed from the land-fervice, had, • d 
sag entertainment. S$d?y. 

Deitgbt tbytrif aKo In the Lord, and he fhali 
pv* thee the defirr* of thine heart. P/. wir'd, 4 
V** it.fcdu, wher-.f fome *<e bee*, deltgbted 
with Bowen, and their f^eetnef* ; other* beetle*, 
delighted with other kind* of vignd*. Z.wlr. 

He heard, he took, and peering down hi* throat, 
DettgMad, fettl'd the large luxuriou* draught. Pcf /. 

ToDeli'ciit. 0. To hate delight or 
pleafurc in. It is followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in thi* thing ? 

2 ham* axiv. 

BIdled It the men that feereth the Lord, that 

debtttub ' -‘hr fo hi* commandment*. 

lyVmcxfi. t. 

Dtu'oHTm, adj, [from delight and 
/«//.] Plcaiant; charming ; full of de¬ 
light. 

He wk given to fysrfag In fo Jmme»farabfe fort, 
that he did not omit bar himMf from the dtkfbt* 

ote rb0*J* 

kidney. 

Ho fprlng nor tammer, on the mountain fern. 
Smiles with gay frail* or with dehgl tfal green* 

* Addifen. 

t li'c h t f v LLT^i/.Pleafemty; charm¬ 
ingly ; with delight. 
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O *w cel once heard 
D •hf/ul’y, inereak and m«Mfly ) 

K - death to bear J a 

Dm^HTrvLgftti. 0./. 

Pleafere; comfort; ftuid 

Bat ema desk t t yrmmcai 
D 4o*ee a* them to let o 
Where hat a bailing place k 

Thi* iafod Ann die eacefeeney of d s 
hat do(h not altogether take away theddighrfu Imf. 
of c.' k . Tnir 

Dili GHTiouc, adj* [from deltgi j 
Pleafont; delightful. 

The word* tbemUhre* being to ancient, the 
knitfin i v them fo Oort and intrkax, and the 
whole and compaf* of hbfpeech todelighf * 

/' -r for the ro*c ' ait, and fo grate f «0 thefirange- 
•eft. hfmrftr* 

Cod hat fdm* 0x4 every one with the fame 
mean* ■ exchanging hunger sod thirB for deligit- 
f*me v .. . 6V 

Deli'chtsomelt. [from delig 
jme.] Plcaiandy; in a oc 

ner. 

Deli'c HTtoMEXiii. 0. / f from de- 
light/omiA Pleafantnef*; delightfulnefo. 

7 # DELINEATE, v. 0. [del into, Latin.] 

1. To make the krft draught of a thing ; 

todeffgn; to flcetch. 

2. To paint; to reprcfcnt a true likenefs 
in a pi&ure. 

The licntis pifkorU if very large t wkh the 
feme reafon they may ddvuate <dd Hcftor like 
Adonis, Hecuba with Helen** fece, and Tunc 
with Ahfefom*# head. ^ Brvwn 

3. To deferibe; to fot forth in a lively 

manner. • t 

It fto delineate the region la which Cod 
fir# planted hi* dcfl^htfol garden. ftaKigb, 

I have not here time to delineate to you the gk>- 
r-e# of Cod** heavenly kingdom: nor, indeed, 
could I tell yon, if I had, what the hap, inefs of 
that place and portion is. ft'inke. 

Deliwea'tiow. n.f* [delinealio, Latin.] 
The firff draught of a thing. 

In the orthographical fehemes, then* 0. »W ^ 
* troe deheeat •■*, and the jnft dimenkona. 

Merfhaer. 

Deli^wimekt 
A mi? 


DELl'NQUK 


1 m e t. n.f. \delimmentum 
tgating, or afluaging. 
iQUENCY. ». f. [ delint 


went to 


. f. [ aeitnq 1 

fault z a failure in duty; a 


c 


akwoB from the 


mifdeed. 

They never porw/h the greatHI and mod intole¬ 
rable debayaeaey Of the tamales, and their excitert. 

Kmg Charier*. 

Can 

Thy year* determine like the age of man. 

That thott feonld'fi my deJiaqutneier exquire. 

And with variety of torture* tut f 

- *ndy*r Party Left */ Jeb, 
A kfispnt ought to be cited in the pw or 
ltdi&ton where the duimymwey as* committed 
him. Ajlifft* 

DcLi'bQUEK T. 0. f* [from delinquent, 

Latin. 1 An offender; one that has com* 
d a crime or fault. 

Soch xa enviout fiece^ 

That feeocr will accute the magifirate 
Than the deflaqventi and will rather grieve 
The ertafoa is not ailed, than believe, Benjeafen* 
All ruined, oot by war, or any other Jtfcfer, 
hot kyjufike lad ientcau, as d^mqumt and ce\ - 
minsfo. Ba->em. 

He had, upon frit . •« farmifes, been fent for 
a* %di ■ /oral, and tv a hi #..t-ufeo hi* knees. 

Dry-* «. 

i DE LIQUATE. 0. [del/queer Lat.j 
To melt; to be dtffolved, 

it 


mute 








DEL 

It will be refolvcd into a liquor very analogous 
to that which the chymifts make of fait of tartar, 
left in moift cellars to deliqmate. Boyle. 

Such an ebullition as we fee made by the mix¬ 
ture of feme eh ical liquor*, as oil of vitriol and 
delifmated fait of tartar* Cmdwortb. 

Delk^u a'tion. n.f. \deliquatio , Latin.] 
A melting; a diflblving. 

DELr$yiUM. n.f. [Latin. A chymical 
term.] A dirt illation by diflblving any 
calcined matter, by hanging it op in 
moift cellars, into a lixivious humour* 

Dia. 

D £ ligament, n.f [delitamentum*, La¬ 
tin.] A doting or foolifh fancy. Dia. 

To DELI'RATE. v. n. [del/ro 9 Latin.] 
To dote; to rave ; to talk or aft idly, 

Dia. 

Deli rat ion. n. f. f dAt ratio, Latin. ] 
Dotage; folly ; madnefs. Dia . 

Deli'rious. adj. [ delirius , Lat.] Light¬ 
headed ; raving; doting. 

The people about him (aid he had been for feme 
hours dcitr *j; but when 1 law hint he had- his 
undemanding as wcU. mi ever I knew# Swift. 

On bed 

Deliriout flung, deep from his pillow fliet. ‘Tbomfin. 

DELI'RIUM. ft. f [Latin.] Alienation 
of mind; dotage. 

Too great alacrity and promptnefi in infwtrlag, 
efpaeially in perfons naturally of another temper, 
it a tign or an approaching ddirimm ; and in a 
feterife Jekfimm them if a fmall inflammation of 
the Lrfen* Arbutbrm n Viet. 

Delitit. a'tion. n.f [from dehtigo, La 
tin.] Aftriving; a chiding; a contend¬ 
ing. Dia. 

To DELI VER, v. a. [delivrtr, French.] 

I. To fet free; to releafe. 

Thus fee the Captive did deliver { 

The captive fliua gave up hi* quiver. Price. 

i. Tofavc; to refejie. 1 

Deliver me, O my Cod, out of the band of the 
wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous and 
cruel man, Pialm Ixxi. 4. 

1 was like to be apprehended for tnr witch o! 
Brainford; but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, counterfeiting (lie a&ioa of an old woman, 
delivered me. Sbakrfpearg. 

3. To forrender; to pnt into one's hand*; 
to relign; to give up ; to yield. 

In any cafe thou Ault delever him the pledge 
again when the fun gooth down. Verne, xxiv, n. 

And David faid to bin, caoft thou bring me 
down to thia company ? And be faid, fwear unto 
me by God, that thou wilt neither kill me, nor 
delever me into the hands of my mafter, and I 
will bring thee down to thia company, t, Sam. 

They obeyed not thy comihandmenu, where¬ 
fore thou ball delevered ua for a fpoil, and unto 
captivity, Ted. lii. 4. 

4. To give ; to offer; to prefent. 

Now therefera receive -no more money of your 
acquaint** c, but delever r for the braac. *« of the 

i* Kingu 

Thou fealt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
after tha former manner, when thou writ hi* 

Cm. xl. 1 j. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fucb a 
tin# could be eorru n 4 to frame and driver fuch 
a petition, would not be r-^ med by fucb an an- 

Vryden. 

5. To call away t to throw off. 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, fe* ex • 
alted mind 

Alt frfrfc of woe del r* rfo the w’nd, Tpt. 

6. To diiburdcn a woman of a child. 

On her fright and fears, 

^be is feme thing before her tune delevered. 

Shake fa are. 


D E L 

Tulfy was long era he could be delivered of a 
few verfes, and thofe poor ones too. Pcacbaen. 

7, To fpe&k; to tell; to relate; to utter ; 
to pronounce. 

A mirth-moving jefl, 

Which hit fair tongue, conceit’s txpofitor, 

Dilivfn in fuch apt and gracious words. 

That aged ears play truant at his talcs, Shaktfp. 

Tell me your htghnefs* plr.if ire. 

What from your grace I feall deliver to him. Sbak. 

1 knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver hL 
fermon without looking into his notes. Swift. 

8. To exert in motion. Not in ufe. 

Proclea fremed fo to overrun his age in ftrength, 
that Mufldorua could not perform any a&ton on 
horfeorfoot more ftrongly, or deliver that ftrength 

more ninthly. Sidney. 

To Deli ver over . v. a. 

1. To put into another's hands; to leave 
to the diferetion of another. 

Delever me not over unto the will of mine ene¬ 
mies ; for falfe witnefles are rifen up againft me, 
and fuch at breathe Out cruelty. P ahn axvii. 1 a. 

The con ftablei have delivered her ever tu mf, 
and fee feall have whipping enough, 1 warrant 

her, ^ SfaiikrJ) ire. 

2, To give from hand to hand; to tranf- 
mit. 

If a true account may he expelled by future 
ages from the prefent, your lordihip will be deliver¬ 
ed over fopofleriry in a fairer character than 1 have 
given. Vryden. 

To DelTver */. v. a. To furrender; to 
give up. 

He that fpared not his own fen, but delivered \ 
him my for us all, how feall he not, with hirnslfb, 
freely give ui all thing* f Bt,m. vail. I 

Are the fifes, that 1 got with wounds, 

Deliver'd mf> again with peaceful word* f Sbakefp. ' 

Happy having fuch a fen, 

That would deliver mf his greatnefi fo 
1 nto the hand of juftice• Sbakeffeart. 

Deli'vkr ance. n.f [ delivrance , Fr.J 

1. The aft of freeing from captivity, 
flavery, or any oppreflion ; refeue. 

He hath feat me to heal the jbruken-hearted, 
to preach dt/everamee to the captive*, and recover¬ 
ing of tight ft> the blind, Co fet at liberty theft that 
are bound. / «rlr, iv. 18. 

O God, command deliverances for Jacob* 

rjahn xliv. 4. 

Whatever befalls, year life flail be my care; 

One death or one deitv'ranee we will Aura* V*yd. 

2. The aft of delivering a thing to an¬ 
other : now commonly called delivery. 

3. The aft of bringing children. 

Ne’er mother 

Rejoic’d deliverance more, Sbakefpeare. 

People have a foyer It itiomt belief, that in the 
labour of women it liclpcth to the tafy deliverance. 

Baton 

4. The aft of fpeaking; utterance; pro¬ 
nunciation : now commonly delivery. 

If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 
In thia my light ielrverame, I have fpoke 
With one that in her fex, her year* pMcflion, 
Wifdom and conftancy, hath arma’d me more 

Than 1 dare blame my weaknrf*. 

Shaktjpeare't All $ well that end% well. 

DaLi'vEftBR. n. /. [from deliver .] 

i. A faver ; a refeuer ; a preferver ; a re- 
leafer, 

it doth norably fet forth the cotffent of all na¬ 
tion* end eg**. In the approbation of the extirpji - 
ing and debell a ting of gianti, nvmfters, and foreign 
tyrant*, not only as lawful, hut as meritoriow 
even of divine honour) and this, although the 4 
Irirtrer came Item die one and of the world unto 
the other* Baton. 

By that feed 

1 meant thy great Ddvvu tr t who feall bruife 
T lie ferpent’s head* Mdtotb 
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Andrew Doria hat a flame cie&ed to him at the 
entrance of the doge's palace, with fee glorious 
title of deliverer of the commonwealth*- Addifon • 

Him their deliverer Europe does confeia ( 

All tongues extol him, all religion* blefu. Halifax. 

2. A relater; one that communicates 
fomething by fpeech or writing. 

Divers chymical experiment, delivered by fober 
autliors, have been believed falfe, only becaufe the 
menftruums were not as highly retfified, or cx- 
quifitely depurated, a* thofe that were ufed by the 
deliverers of thofe experiment. Boyle. 

DeliVert. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of delivering, 

2. Relcafe; refeue; faving. 

He (wore, with fob*. 

That he would labour my delivery. Sbakefpeare. 

3. A furrender; aft of giving up. 

After the ddhti>y of your royal father's perfon 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to the 
queen mother, that I would find feme means to 
getaccefs to him, fliewaa pleafed to fend me. Dent. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the de¬ 
livery of his hmife, which was at tii ft imagined, 
becaufc it was fo ill, or not at all, defended. 

Clarendon • 

4. Utterance; pronunciation 5 fpeech. 

We allege what the feriptures themfclves do 
ufually fpeak, for the faving force of the word of 
Ocd { not with reftraintto any certain kind of de¬ 
livery f but howfoever the fame fhall chance to be 
made -known. Hooker. 

I wm charmed with the gneefulncft of hla . 
figure and delivery , as well as with his difeourfea* 

* Addfon. 

3. Ufe of ike limbs; aftivity. 

Mutidorut could not perform any aftion ’bn 
horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliver that firpngtli r 
more nimbly, or become the delivery mtuu grace*- 
fully, or employ aU more virtuoufly. 0 Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftrongcr ; 
but the dake had tils neater limbs, and freer d$- 

livrry. Wet to*. 

6 . Childbirth. 

Like as a woman wife child, that draweth near 
the time of her delivery, is in pain, and crietli out* 

Ifaiab, xrri. 7* 

Dell, n.f [from dal, Dutch.] A pit; a 
hole in the ground ; any cavity in the 
earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley, Obfblcte. 

The while, the fame unhappy ewe, 

Whofe clouted leg her hurt doth feev^ 

Fell headlong into a dell. Sprnjer. 

] know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, orbufhy dell, of this wild wood, Milton* 

But, foes to fun-fhine, mod they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human tight, 

7 Ml. 

DFi.ru. n. f. [from Delft , the name of 
the capital of Delft land.] A line fort of 
earthen ware. 

A Tapper wortlw of herfelf | 

Five nothing On five plates of tUpb. Art lift. 

Dk'ltoide. adj. [from d It a. the fourih 
letter of the Greek alnh&bct; fo called 
by reafon of its refembiing this letter. ] 
An epithet applied to a triangular muf* 
cle anting from the clavicula, and from 
the process of the fame, whofe aftion U to 
raife the arm upward* 

Cut flill 01 or* of fee drltu h muftIF, and cany 
tha arm backward. Shaft Su/geiy. 

Delv'd able. adj. [from delude .] Liable 
to be deceived ; that is cafily impofed 
on: rather deludible. 

Not well uhdeiftsndjrig pmmftirncf, lie is not 
fo ready to dr calve hi life: If, a* (> felhfy unto him 
whofe cogitation Is no ways dtludM. 

ftreivn'i I'ulgjr Etrev t. 
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To DELUDE, v. a . [delude, Lat.] 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive ; to 

impofe on* * 

O f give me leave, I have deluded you ; 

*Twm nvit^vr Charles, nor yet the duke* * 

Sbukrjpanre'e Henry VI. 
Lei not the Trojan*, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proftvr'd peace, delude the Lilian prince* Dryd. 

2. To disappoint; to fro (Irate. 

Delv'd* a. n. / [from delude.'] A be* 

gutter; a deceiver; an impoftor; a 
cheat; a falfe pretender. 

Say, flatterer, fay, all fair deluder fpcak; 

Answer me this, ere yet my heart does brook* 

Granville. 

And thoe the fweet deluders tone diw long* 

Pope. 

To DELVE, v. *. [belpan, Sax. delwu, 
Dutch; perhaps from a hog. 

Jmius. 

i • To dig; to open the ground with a 
, fpade. 

It (hall go hard. 

But I wilti/f/vr one yard below the miner. 

And blow them at the moon* Sbnkeffxart. 

Delve of convenient depth your thrashing floor; 

With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er. 

Dry dee. 

The filthy fwine with delving Cn ut 
The rooted foreft undermine* Philips* 

2. To fathom j to lift ; to found one’s 
opinion • Figuratively. 

What*» his name and birth ? 

—I cannot delvi him to the root: his father 
Was call’d Sicilia*. Sbakefpeare. 

De lvb. n. f. [from the verb.] A ditch; 
a pit; a pitial; a den ; a cave. 

Me by and by 

His feeble feet directed b the cry ] 

W hich to th 4 t fliady delve Mm brought at tail, 
Where Mammon erft did fun his treafuiy. Spenjer. 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 

And by feadmen, for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle-ftonei, 

“Which they dig out fro* the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives, and fclves. 

Ben Jcnfen. 

Delve of Coals , A certain quantity of 

DiB. 
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[dthifio , Lat.] 

idine: s 


mg; a cheat; guile; 
deceit; treachery; fraud; collolion; 
falfehood* 

j. The .fate of one deluded. 

3. A falfe reprefemation; illufion; er- 
rour ; a chimerical thought. 

W ho therefore feeks in thefe 

a 

True wifdom, finds her nor, or by delufcn. Mellon. 

I, waking, view’d with grief the riliifg fun. 

And fondly mourn’d the dear dtlojhn gone. Prhr. 

Delu'siVe. adj. [from ddujus ,fLzX.] Apt 
to deceive; beguiling; imposing on. 

When, fir'd with paftion, we attack the fair, 
Dtiufrue fighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior. 

The happy whlmfiiy you pur foe. 

Till you at length believe it true j 
Caught by your own delufwt art. 

You fancy fir ft, and then affert. Pn6r. 

While the bale and groveling multitude Were 
liftening to the de/ufive deities, thofe of a more 
ereft afped and exalted fpirit feparated themfelves 
from the reft* ‘Tatter, N° 81. 

Phenomena fo dehfiae, that It b very hard to 
efcape impofition and miftake. Woodward. 

Delusory. adj. [from delufus , Latin.] 
Apt to deceive. 

This confidence is fonnded on no better founda¬ 
tion than a delufory prejudice. Glanv'dle . 

De M A COGUE, if. y! [hpaywyO^.] A 

ringleader of the rabble ; a popular and 
factious orator. 

Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of 
tumults, to lend for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. ATjjfg Charles. 

A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of 
an expert demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful 
weapon. South. 

Demofthenee and Cicero, though each of them 
a leader, or. as the Creeks called it* a demagogue, 

rr in their 


coals dug in the mine or pit 


ss 


1 )EXUGE. w. f. [deluge, Fr. from dilu¬ 
vium , Lat.] 

1. A general inundation; laying entirely 
under water. 

The apoftte doth plainly intimate, that the old 
world was fubjedl to perifh by a d luge, as this is 

fubje&to perift by conflagration. Burnet's Theory. 

2 . An overflowing of the natural bounds of 
a giver. 

Bat if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe. 

Ho longer then within his banks he dwells. 

Fir ft to a torrent, then a deluge, fwells Denham. 

q. Any fudden and refiitlefs calamity. 

To Di loci. *v. a. [frem the noun.] 

1. To drown ; to lay totally under water. 

The reftlefs flood the land would overflow. 

By which the delug'd earth would afelef grow. 

Blaekmofe. 

Still the battering waves ruth in 

Jmp’acable, till delug d by rhe foarri, , 

The lb ip finks, found’ring in the vaftdbyft* 

r P UHits. 

2. To overwhelm; to caufe to fink teller 
the weight of any calamity. 

At length con uptiou, like a general flood, 
Shall dtlage all. Pope. 


V 


in a popular ftate, yet feem to differ 


Swift, 


[domaine, French.] 


p raft ice 

Dbma'in 

Deme'ajn 

Deme'sn 

i* That land which a man holds origi¬ 
nally of himfclf, called dominium by the 
civilians, and oppofed to feodum , or fee, 
which fignifles thofe that are held of a 
fuperior lord* It is fometimes ufed alfo 
for a dillinttion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his Own 
hands, or in the hands of his lcflpe, 
demised or let upon a rent for a term of 
years or life, and fuch other lands ap¬ 
pertaining to the faid manor as belong 
to free or copyholders. Phillips. 

2. Eftate in land. 

Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage. 

Of fair d mtfnes, youthful, and nobly allied. Sbak. 

That earldom indeed had a royal jurifdi&ion 
and fieigniory, though the landr of that county in 
donefne were pofieiled for the molt part by the an¬ 
cient inheritors* Davies. 

3. Land adjoining to the manfion, kept 
in the lord’s own hand. 

Thofe a&s for planting foreft trees have hither- 
. to. been wli illy jncffc&tial, except about tbc de- 
mefmts of a fejv gentlemenj and even there, ir> 
general, very unfkilfully made. Swift. 

To DEMA'ND. *v. a. [demauder, Fr.] 
r. Ta claim ; to aflt for with authority. 

The pound of flefti, Which I demand of h*m. 

Is flearly bought; ’tis mine, and I will have it. 

, • Sbakejpeare. 

2. Toqucftioti; fo interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David 
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demanded of him how Joab did, and how the people 
did, and how the war profperod ? % Sam. xi. ?• 

If any friend of C*Ur s demand why Brutu* 
rofe againft Ci far, this Is my answers Hot tha 
1 loved Caefor left, but that I loved Rome more* 

Sbakejpcart* 

Young One, 

Inform us of thy fortunes; tor, it feems. 

They Crave to be demanded. Sbakrfpmre. 

The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when rite 
war and mifery of Greece Ibould have on end, 
replied. When they would double the altar in De¬ 
los, which was of a cubick form* 

Peach am on Geometry. 

3. [Ia law.] To profecute in area! ad ion. 
Dema'kd. it./, [demande, French.] 

1. A claim; a challenging; the afleing 
of any thing with authority. 

This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the demand by the word of tin holy ones. 

Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives fife and ftrength, to our ap~* 
petite*; and he that has the confidence to turn 
his wifties into demands , will be but a little way 
from thinking he ought to obtain them. Lake. 

2. A qucftion ; an interrogation. 

3. The calling for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 

My book feller tells me, the demand for thofe my 
pare.* increafes daily, Addtjou* 

4. [In law.} The alldng of what is due. 
It hath alfo a proper fignifkation diftin- 
guifhed from plaint; for all civil ac¬ 
tions are purfued either by demands or 
plaints, and the purfuer is called de¬ 
mandant or plaintiff. There are two 
manners of demands, the ope of deed, 
the other in law: in deed, as in every 
praecipe, there is exprefs demand; in 
law, as every entry in land-diflrefs for 
rent, taking or feifing of goods, and 
fuck like afts, which may be done with¬ 
out any words, are demands in law. 

Blount. 

Dema'kd able, adj . [from demand.] 
That may be demauded ; requeued; 
afked for. 

Ail fumt demandable, for licence of alien ad on 
to be made of lands ho!den ■ in chief, have been 
flayed i n the way to the hamper. Baton • 

De m a'k dant. n. f. [from demand.] 

1. He who is a£lor or plaintiff in a real 
aftion, becaufe be demandeth lands. 

Coke. 

2. A plaintiff; one that demands redrefs. 

One of the witnefles depofed, that dining on a 
Sunday with the demandant, whofe wife had lot 
below the fquire’s lady at church, flic the faid wife 
dropped fome expreflions, as if fhe thought her 
hulband ought to be knighted. Spectator, 

Dema'nder. n. f. [denutndeur, Fr.] 

1. One that requires a thing with author 

rity. 

2. One that afks a queflion. 

3. One that afks for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth 
their tafte, and delivercth them to the demanders 
ready ufc at all fcafons. ~ Camv • 

4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 
Deme'an. i». f [from demtner, Fr.J A 

mien ; prefence ; carriage; demean¬ 
our ; deportment. 

At his feet, with forrowful demean, 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Spenfir 

To DEME'AN. •v. a. [from demtner, Fr.J 
1. To behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe 
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TV&fe plain and legible lines duty requiring 
ii* to demean oufWfci to God humbly and devout¬ 
ly* to our governors obediently, and to our neigh¬ 
bours juftly, and to ourfelvcs fbbcrJy and tempe¬ 
rately* South. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God ; 
•nd that, according as he demeans himfelf towards 
him, he wilt make him happy or miterabic for 

* ve * rubtjm. 

Strephon had long perplex'd his brains. 

How with fo high a nymph he might 
Demean himfelf the wedding-night. Swift. 

2. To leffea | to debafe j to undervalue. 

Now, out of doubt, Anripholis is mad j 
Elfe he would never fo demean himfelf. Shakefp. 

Demeanour., n.f [demencr, Fr.] Car¬ 
riage ; behaviour. 

Ot fo infupportable a pride he was, that where 
his deeds might well air envy, his demeanour did 
rather breed difdaio. Sidney. 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like nnto 
them in all parts of decent demeanour. Hooker. 

His geftures fierce 

He mark d, and mad demean#ur 9 then alone, » 

As he fuppos'd, all nnobferv’d, unfeec. Milton. 

Thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 

111 worthy I. Milton. 

He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 
was manifefted in all his a&ions, cfpecially in his 
whole demeanour at Rhee, both at the landing, and 
upon the retreat. Clarendon. 

Deme ans. n. f. pi. properly dtmefius. 
An eft ate in lands; that which a man 
pofiefles in his owu right. 

To DEME NT ATE. *v. n . [demento, Lat.] 
To make mad. 

Dementation, n.f. [dementatfo, Lat.] 
Making mad, or frantick. 

Demerit. n. f. [demerit e 9 Fr. from de¬ 
merit us f of densereor , Latin.] 

I# The oppofite to merit; ill deferving; 
what makes one worthy of blame or pu- 
ci foment. 

They fhould not be able once to ftir, or to mur¬ 
mur, bur it fhould be known, and they fhortened 
according to their demerits . Spenfer cm Ireland. 

Thou liv'ft by roe, to roe thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Drjden. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or in¬ 
genuity, fhould be fecure> unlefs forfeited by any 
demerit or offence agsnft the cuftom of the family. 

a. Anciently the lame tvith merit; defat. 

I fetch itiy life and being 
From men of royal hzze j and my demerits 
May Ipeak, unbonnctting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I hare reach’d. SbakefpearSs Othello. 

To Ds me'rit. -V. a. [<f.mtritcr, Fr.] To 
delerve biami or punilhment. 

DeMl'ese d. a Jj. [from dcmerfui, of dt- 
nurge, Latin.] Plunged ; drowned. Dia. 

Demb'rsion. n.f [dimerfto, Latin.] 

1. A drowning. 

2 . [In chymiftry.] The putting any me¬ 
dicine in a difiblving liquor. Dia. 

Demesne. See Demain. 

DE'ML infepar able particle . [demi, Fr. 
dimidium , Lat.] Half; one of two equal 
parts. This word is only ufed in com- 
pofition, as demigod ; that is, half hu¬ 
man, half divine. 

Demi-cannon. n. f. [dents and cannon.] 
De mi -Can non Loweft. A great gun that 
carries a ball of thirty pounds weight 
and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches t-vo eighth parts. 

Dia. 


De mi-can non Ordinary. A great gun 
fix inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
foot fix inches one fixth diaomer, and 
thirty-two pounds weight. 
Demi-cannon of the greatefl Size. A 
gun fix inches and fix eighth parts dia¬ 
meter in the bore, twelve foot long. It 
carries a ball of fix inches five eighths 
diameter, and thirty-fix pounds weight. 

Dia. 

Whit l this a fleeve ? *tis like A demi-cannon. 

Sbakefpcare. 

Ten engines, that fhall be of equal force either 
to a cannon or demi-camnon 9 cuiverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the fame price that one of 
thefe will amount to. kVilkim. 

Dbmi-culverin. n.f. [denti and atlt/e- 

rin. ] 

Demi-culverin of the Itrweft Size. A 
gnn four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It carries 
a ball four inches diameter, and nine 
pounds weight. Dia. 

Demi-culverin Ordinary . A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four inches 
two eighths diameter, and tea pounds 
eleven ounces weight. 
Demi-culvbrin, elder Sort. A gun four 
inches and fix eighths diameter in the 
bore, ten foot one third in length. It 
carries a ball four iuches four eighth 
parts diameter, and twelve pounds ele¬ 
ven ounces weight. Military Didionary. 

They continue a perpetual volley of dement- 
a/erins. Raleigh. 

The army left two demi-cntverins 9 and two other 
good gun*. ' Clarendon. 

Demi-devil. n.f [demi and devil.] Par¬ 
taking of infernal nature; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-drvil. 

Why he hath thus enfnar'd my foul and body ? 

* Sbakefpcare's Othello. 

Dr mi-cod. n.f [demi and god.] Par¬ 
taking of divine nature ; half a god ; 
an hero produced by the cohabitation of 
divinities with mortals. 

He took his leave of rhem, wh^fe eyes bade 
him farewcl with tears, making temples to him as 

to a demi-god. S'idnry. 

Be gods, or angel*, demhgods. Milton. 

Transported demi-gods flood round. 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Pcpe. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what *s mighty 
odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope. 

Demi-lance, n.f [demi and lanec.] A 
light lance ; a Ihort fpear ; a half-pike. 

On their fleet'd heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. 

Dry den. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw. 

Fatten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe* 

Dry den. 

Demi-man. n.f. [demi and man. s Half 
a man : a term of reproach. 

We mutt adventure this battk, left we perifh by 
the eomplaints of this barking demi-man. Knoliet 

Demi -wolf. n. f. [demi and ncolf] HaU 
a wolf; a mongrel dog between a dog 
and wolf; lycifea. 

Spaniels, cur*, 

Showghr, water-rugs, and dem are Vlept* 1 

All by the uaroc of da% 4 . Sbakofbearg's Macbeth. 


Dbmi'se. n.f [from demetre , damfrts % dc- 
mife 9 Fr.] Death; deceafe. Itisfeldom 
ufed but in formal and ceremonious lan¬ 
guage 

About a month before the demife of queen Anfie, 
the author retired. Sxvifr. 

To DEMI SE. •v. a. [demis 9 demife , Fr.] 
To grant at one’s death ? to grant by 
will; to bequeath. 

My executors fhall not have power to demife my 
lands^to be purchafed. Swift's Lafl mil. 

Demi'ssion. n. f. [demiJJio 9 Latin.] De¬ 
gradation ; diminution of dignity; de- 
preffion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafehe dsntifli** 
of fovereign authority. L'Efirange. 

To DEMI'T. •v. a. [demitto, Latin.] To 
deprefs ; to Lang down; to let fall. 

Dia. 

When they are in their pride, that ia, advanc¬ 
ing their train, if they decline their neck to tlio* 
ground, they prefcntly dar.it and let fall the fame. 

Brnvn's Vulgar Errstsrs. 

DEMOTRACY. n. f. [^aoa^aTia.] One 
of the three forms of government; that 
in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the collective body of the people. 

b While many of the feivants, by induftry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and eftcem, then the na¬ 
ture of the government inclines to a democracy. 

Temple. 

The majority, having the whole power of the 
community, may employ all that power in mak¬ 
ing laws, and executing thofc laws ; and there the 
form of the government is a perfect democracy. 

Locke. 

Democra'tical. adj. [from democracy .] 
Pertaining to a popular government ; 
popular. 

They are ftill wi hin the line of vulgarity, and 
are demoitatical enemies to truth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours * 
As the government of England has a mixture of 
democratieal in is, fo the right h partly in thd 
people. dlrbutbttot. 

To DEMOTJSH. t v. a. [demplir 9 Fr. dc* 
noli or t Lat.] To throw down buildings 
to raze ; to deftroy. 

I expc&ed the fabric k of my book woyld long 
fince have been eUa.oliJhed t and laid even with the 
ground. Tdfotjon 9 

Red lightning play’d along the firmament. 

And their demoljVd woi ks to pieces rrnt. Drydtn. - 

Demo'lishfr. n.f [from detnelijh.] One 
that throivs down buildings; a deftroy- 
er ; a layer wallc. 

Demoli tion. n . J . [ from demolijh . ] The 
aft of overthrowing or demoliftiing 
buildings; deftruftion. 

Two gear If men fhould have the direction in the 
demolition of Dunkirk. Swiff. 

DE'MON. n . f [daemon, Latin ; J'aipa*.] 

A fpirit; generally au evil Ipirit ; a 
devil. i 

I felt him ftrike, »nd now I foe him fly s 
Curs'd demon ? O for ever broken lie 
Th >fe fatal fliafr^, by which 1 inward bleed 1 Prror f . 

Demoniacal. ) rr ^ , - 

DemoViack. I "*' f fr0ra 

i. Belonging to the devil; devilifo. 

He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice 
Fiom clay demonbek holds, r-ofteflion foul. Milton. 
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2. Influenced J»v the devil; produced by. 
diabolical pofleflion. 

Demon a% k phrenfy, moping melancholy. Mu ton. 

Dlmq'niack. 
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DrMo'wiACK. *. f. [from the adjeflive.] 
One poffeflcd by the devil • one whofe 
mind is ditlurbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

* Thofc lunatic ks and demoniac ks that were re- 
ftored to their right mind, were fuch as fought 
after him, and believed in him. Bentley. 

D«mo # ma!I . adj. [ from demon. ] De- 
viliih ; of the nature of devils. 

Dement** fpirits now, from the elem-nt 
f ich of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Towers of fire, air, water. Milton . 

Demono'crac r.m.f. and«g*Tf*.] 

The power of the devil. Did. 

DemONO'latR v. U. f. [ Xayivj and Aer- 
T£i»<x.] The worlhip of the devil. Did. 

DEMONOLOGY. #r. ft [£a(/*«.» and boy&'J) 

Difcourfe of the nature of devils. Thus 
king James intitled his book concern¬ 
ing witches. 

Demo'kstrable. adj. [ demonftrabilh , 
Lat.] That which may oe proved be¬ 
yond doubt or contradiction ; that which 
may be made not only probable but evi¬ 
dent. 

The grand articles of our belief are as demtn- 
fitable as geometry. ClanviUe. 

Demo'kstrably. adv. [from demonftra- 
blc.] In fuch a manner as admits of 
certain proof; evidently ; beyond pof- 
fjbility of contradiction. 

He fhouid have compelled hi* mimfters to ex- 
excute the law, in cafe* that demonftrabiy concerned 
the public It peace. Clarendon. 

To DEMO'NSTRATR. *u. a. [demonftro, 
Lat.] To prove with the higheft degree 
of certainty ; to prove in fuch a manner 
as reduces the contrary portion to evi¬ 
dent abfurdlty. 

We cannot demor.firatt theft things fo, u to 
<Uew that the contrary often involves a contradic¬ 
tion. ‘Tillotfon. 

Demon str action. *. ft. [ demonftratio, 
Lat.] 

1. The higheft degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence; the ftrongeft de¬ 
gree of proof; fuch proof as not only 
evinces the portion proved to be true, 
but Ihcws the contrary position to be 
abfurd and impoffible. 

^ What appeared) to be true by ftrong and invin¬ 
cible dtmonflration, fuch as wherein it is not by 
any way pofT.ble to be ftecrived, thereunto the mind 
doth neceflirily yield. Hooker. 

Where the agreement or difagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demonfiroum. Locks. 

2. Indubitable evidence of the fenfes or 
reafon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and fenfible de- 
monflrati.ns of a Deity. Ti r Urfon. 

Demonstrative, adj. [ derfionftrativus, 
Latin.] 

1. Having the power of demonftration; 
invincibly conclufive; certain. 

An argument neccflUry and demonfiratevt, k 
fith as, being propofed unto an) man, and undcr- 
ftood, the man cannot choofe but inwardly yield. 

Ho-Aer. 

2. Having the power of expreffing clearly 
and certainly. 

Painting is necelury to all other arts, beesulc of 
tlte need which they have of d^nonlfratrve figure*, 
which often give mare light to the underftanding 
than the cleared difcourfci. Dry den. 


Demonstratively. adv. [from de- 

memftrativt.] 

1. With evidence not to be oppofed or 
doubted. 

No man, in matters of this life, requires an 
affurance either of the good which he defigns, or 
of the evil which he avoids, from arguments de- 
merjirattvely certain. South. 

Firft, 1 demenfratroely prove. 

That feet were only made to move. Prior . 

2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain know- 
ledge. 

Dtm*rfimtrvtlj under (tan ding the firaplicrty of 
perfedtion, it was not in the power of earth to 
work them from it. Brown. 

Demonstra'tor. n. f. [from demon- 

ft rate. ] One that proves ; one that 

teaches; one that demonflrates. 

Demonstra'tory. adj . [ from demon - 
ftrate.] Having the tendency to deinon- 
ftrate. 

Demu'lcent. adj. [demulccns, Latin.] 
Softening ; mollifying; aftuafive. 

Peafe, being deprived ot any aromatick parts, 
are mild and demulcent in the higheft degree} but, 
being full of aerial particles, are flatulent, when 
diflblvcd bv digeflion. N Arbutbnct. 

To DEMU'R. *v. n. [ demeurer , French ; 
dimorarc, Italian ; demorari, Latin.] 

i. To delay a procefs in law by doubts 
and objections. See Demurrer. 

To thi» pica the plaintiff demurred. 

Walter's Angler. 

t. To paufe in uncertainty; to fufpend 
determination; to hefitate ; to delay the 
conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Engliflt ambafTadotrs thought 
fit to dtmur, and fo fent into England to receive 
d i reflti on s from the 1 . »r*l s of the counci 1 . Hay word. 

Running into demands, they expedt from us a 
fudden refutation in things wherein Jthe devil of 
Dclphos would demur « Brown's Vulgar Errours. ■ 

He muft be of a very fluggilh or querulous hu¬ 
mour, that (hall demur up*n fetting out, Or de¬ 
mand higher encouragements than the hope of 
heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d. 
And what he wiflfd he eafily believ’d; 

But long demurr d, tho’ from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 

To doubt; to have fcruples or difficul r 
ties; to deliberate. 

There is fomcthir.g in out compofitlon that 
thinks and apprehends, and reflects and delibe¬ 
rates, determines and doubts, con fen ts and denies; 
that wills and demurs, and rclulves, and chufes, 
and rejefts. Bentley . 

To Demu'r. *v. a. To doubt of. 

The Utter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their actions, oft appears. 

Milton. 

Dem'ur. n.f. [from the verb.] Doubt; 
hefitaiion ; fufpenfe of opinion. 

O progeny of Heav’n, empyreal thrones! 

With reafon hath deep lilcnce and demur 
Seis’d us, though tm bfmay’d. Milton. 

Certa nly tho higheft and deareft concerns of a 
temporal lift arc-infinitely lefs valuable than thofc 
of an eternal; and consequently ought, without 
any demur at all, to be fatrifiteJ tj them, when- 
foever they come in competition with them. South . 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpen. Do, and we go fnacks. Pope. 

DEMtTRE. adj . [des mature, French.] 

I. Sober ; decent. 

Lct * two moft lovely virgins came in place. 
With countenance denture, and modeft grace. 

Sfxnjer. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, fteduft, asd demure. Milton. 
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2. Grave; *flFe£ledly modeft: it is now 
generally taken in a fenfe of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I 
know my place, as I would they ihould do theirs. 

Sbakefpcart. 

There be many wife men, that have feciet 
hearts and tranfparent countenances; yet this 
would be done with a demure abating of your eye 
fometimes. Bacon. 

A cat lay and looked fo demure as if there had 
been neither lift nor foul in her. L'Eftrangn 

Si cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure , 

TUI xBoufe appear'd, and thought himfeif fecore. 

Dryden . 

Jove fent and found, far in a country (cepe, 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene; 

F rom which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick'd the demure , the aukward, and the coy. 

Swift. 

To Demu'rb. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
look with an affe&ed modefty: not ufed. 

Your wife O&avia, with her modeft eyes. 

And (till conclufion, (hall acquire no honour, 
Dcmuring upon me. Sbakefpearem 

Demu'rely. adv. [from demure.']' 

1. With affe&ed modefty; folemnly; with 
pretended gravity. 

Put on a fober habit. 

Talk with refpedt, and (wear but now and then. 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely . 

Sbakefpcare. 

E fop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
fit very demurely at the board's end, till a moufc 
ran before her. Bacon. 

Next flood hypocrify with holy leer, 

Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden. 

2. In the following line it is the fame with 

folemnly. Wor burton. 

Hark, how the drums dneurdy wake the Deepen I 

Sbaktijptare. 

Demu'reness. n.f. [from demure.] 

1. Modefty; fobernels; gravity of afped. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, 
as nature feemed to finite in them; though her 
month and checks obeyed to that pretty demure- 
nefs , which the more one marked, the more one 
would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney* 

2. Affc&ed modefty; pretended gravity. 

Demu'r race. n.f. [from demur.] An 

allowance made by merchants to mailers 
of ihips, for their ftay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 

Demu'rrer. it. /. [ demenrer , French ; 
i. e. manere in ah quo loco, *uel morar't . ] A 
kind of paufe upon a point of difficulty 
in an a&ion: for, in every a&ion, the 
controverfy con fills either in the fadl» 
or in the law: if in the fad, that is 
tried by the jury ; if in law, then is the 
cafe plain to the judge, or fo hard and 
rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. I call 
that plain to the judge, wherein he is 
allured of the law; and in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his aflociat«s, proceeds to 
judgment without farther work. But 
when it is doubtful to him and his afto- 
ciates, then is there ftay made, and a 
time taken, either for the court to think 
farther upon it, and to agree, if they 
can ; or elle for all the juftices to meet 
together in the Chequer chamber, and, 
upon hearing that which the ferjeants 
can fay of both parts, to advife, and fet 
down as law, whatfoever they conclude 

firm. Without farther remedy. Ctnvell. 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there 
was a demurrer • Ajliffcs Parergen. 

DEN. 













DEN 

DEN. n.f [hen, Saxon.] 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizon* 
tally, or with a r mall obliquity, under 
ground; diftinA from a hole which runs 
down perpendicularly. 

They here difperfed, Tome in the air, feme on 
die earth, fome in the waters, feme among!} the 
minerals, dens, and caret under the earth. Hooker* 

2 . The cave of a wild beaft. 

What, fhall they feck the lion in hi» den. 

And fright him there ? Sbakejpeare . 

The tyrant’* den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame. 
Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame 5 
The cavern, only to her father known. 

By him was to hi* darling daughter fliown. Dryd. 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear hi* den forfakes j 
In woods and field* a wild definition makes. 

Dry den. 

Den 9 the termination of a local name, 
may fignify either a valley or a woody 
place j for the Saxon ben imports both. 

Gtbjon*s Camden. 
DenaV. *. f [a word formed between 
deny and nay. ] Denial; refufal. 

To her in hafte, give her this jewel s fay, 
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The natural hiftory of trees. 

Deni able .adj. [from deny.] That which 
may be denied; that to which one may 
refufc belief. 

The negative authority it alfo deniable by reafon. 

„ Brown* 

Deni al. n.f [from deny.] 

1. Negation; the contrary to affirmation. 

2. Negation; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs 
were not manifeft 5 no man more ready to confefi, 
with a repenting manner of aggravating hi* own 
evil, where denial would but make the fault fouler. 

Sidney. 

5. Refufal; the contrary to grant, allow¬ 
ance or conccffion. 

Here comes your father § never make denial • 

I muft and will bavfc Catherine to my wife. Sbak. 

. The dtnal of landing, and hafty warning us 
away, troubled if* much. Bacon. 

He, at ev’ry frefh attempt I* repell’d 
With faint denials, weaker than before. Dry den. 

4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledg¬ 
ment of adherence. 

We raay deny Ood in all thole a£t$ that are ca- 

• pable of being morally good or evil s thofe are the 

proper feenes, in which we a& our confeffion* or 
denials of him. South. 

Dg ni'sr. n. f [from deny.] 

1. A contradi&or; an opponent; one that 
holds the negative of a proportion. 

By the word Virtue the atfirmer intends our 
whole duty to Cod and man, aud the denier by the 

• word Virtue means only courage, or, at raoft, 
oot duty towards our neighbour, without includ¬ 
ing the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 

a a-r &MU 

2. A aiiowner; one that does not own or 

• acknowledge. 

. If it was fo tea. ful when Chrift looked his denier 
into repentance, what will it be when be (hall look 
him into d :fti u&icn ? South* 

3 • A refufer; one that refufcs. 

It may be l am efteemed by my denier fufficient 
of myfelf to difeharge my duty to God a* a prieft, 
though not to men as a prince. King Charles. 

Denis r a. f. [from denarius , Lat. It is 
pronounced as denser , in two fyllables. ] 

A fmall-denomination of French mo¬ 
ney ; the twelfth part of a fous. 

Yon will not pay for the gUflca you have burft ? 
'No, not a demer Sbakdpeare. 


DE NJGRATE. 1/, a. [denigre, Lat.] 
To blacken; to make black. 

By fuffering fome impreflion from fir?* bodies 
are cafually or artificially denigrated in their natu¬ 
ral complexion: thua are charcoals made black 
by an infeQion of their own fuffitus. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
H irtfaorn, and other white bodies, will be de¬ 
nigrated by heat; yet camphire would not at all 
lofe its whitenefs. Style. 

Denigra tion. n. f. [denigratio 9 Latin.] 
A blackening, or making black. 

are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denigration, anfwerably whereto may be the natural 

. Brown. 

In feveral inftanccs of denigrati n, the metals 

are worn offj or otherwife reduced into very mi¬ 
nute parts. Jfcj/,. 

Deniza'tion. n.f. [from denizen.] The 
aft of infranchifmg, or making free- 

That the mere Irift were reputed aliens, appear* 
by the charters of denization, which in all ages 
were pure ha fed by therm Davies. 

i n * / [ from dinafdd n 9 ,1 
DE NISON. J man of the city; or di- 

ne/ydd 9 free of the city, Wclfh. ] A 
freeman 5 one infranchifed. 

! Denize* is a Britilh law term, which the Saxons 
and Angles found here, and retained. Davies. 

Thus th* Almighty Sire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or dennsers, of bleft abodes. 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden 

A great many plant* will hardly, with nuHing! 
be made to produce their feed out of their native 
foil; but corn, fo neceflary for all people, is fitted 
to grow and to feed as a fret denijon of the world. 

- Gr£<w 9 

He furnmnns ftraight his denizens of air: 

The lucid fquadrun* round the fails repair. Dope. 

nizen. nt. a • [from the noun.] 
To mfranchife ; to make free. 

Pride, luft, covetiae, being feverai 
To thefc three places, yet all are in all; 

Mingled thus, their ifiue it inceftoous ; 

Falfehood it denizen'd, virtue it barbarous. Donne . 

De no enable, adj. [ denomino , Latin.] 
That may be named or denoted. 

An inflammation confift* of a fanguineous 
afnuxion, ©rclfe is denominaile from other hu¬ 
mours, according to the predominancy of melan¬ 
choly, phlegm, or choler. Bnwn's Vulg. Errors 

To DENOMINATE. [denomino, 

^ tm *J To nai^e ; to give a name to. 

The Commendable purpofc of confecrarion being 

not of eveiy one underftood, they have been con¬ 
strued a* though they had fuperltitioufly meant 
either that thofe places, which were denominated 
of angels and faints, fhould ferve for the wor&jp 
of to glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorioiu 

C ?? U l C *, foT ** fcau » protedion, and' pat.onaze 
of fuch place?. 

Predeftination Is definitive to alt that is eftab * 
lifted among men, to allthat i* raoft precious to 
human nature, to the two faculties that denominate 
us men, underftaading and will 5 for what ufe 
can we have of our underftandings, if we cannot 
do what we know to be our duty ? And, if we a£ 
not voluntarily, what exercifc have we of our 

" ,Us r , /ww. 

Denomina tion. n.f. [denominztio, La¬ 
tin.] A name given to a thing, which 

commonly marks fome principal quality 
of it. J 


DEN 

fea* and detamhatiens \ as Stoicks, PerjpatetLki fi 
epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men are finners : the moft righteous among 
us moft confefs ourfelves to come under chat deno¬ 


mination, 


Rogers. 


Dfno minative, adj. [from denominate.] 

1. That which gives a name ; that which 
confers a diftinft appellation. 

2. That which obtains a diftin& appella¬ 
tion. This would be more analogically 

deuctninalle. 

*1 he leart denominative part of time Is a minur*. 
the grtJtcft integer being a year. Cocker's Aritbm. 

^^ru° MINA TOr * *•/ [from denominate. 1 
The giver of a name; the perfon or 
thing that caules an appellation. 

Both the feas of one name iliould have one com-* 
mon denominator. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Denominator^ a Fraflion, is the mtm* 
ber below the line, fhewing the nature 
and quality of the parts which any in¬ 
teger is fuppofed to be divided into: 
thus in 8 the denominator ihews you, 
that the integer is fuppofed to be divid¬ 
ed into 8 parts, or half quarters ; and 
the numerator 6 Ihews, that you take 6 
of fuch parts, 1. e. three quarters of the 

V 't° 1 Ie - . Harri,. 

When a nngle broken number or fraction hath 
tor its denominator a number confifting of an unit, 
m the fi r ft pl acc towards the left hand, and no¬ 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a de- 
cirnal fraction. Cocker's ArithmcticK 

Denominator or any proportion, is the ouotient 
aniing from the divifion of the antecedent by the 
consequent: thu* 6 is the denominator of the pro* 
portion that 30 hath to 5, bscaufe c) 30(6. Thi* 
is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, or 

“ UO - , Harris. 

Denotathjn. [denotation Latin.T 
The a 61 of denoting. 

To DENO # TE. *v. a. \denoto 9 Latin.] To- 

mark ; to be a fign of; to betoken ; to 

(hew by figns ; as, a quick pulfe denotes 
a fever. 


lign or 


1 


But is there any token, denomination , or monu¬ 
ment ot Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 

th ^, “,?/.** Sc ) rth,3nf ? Spenfir's State of Lei. 
Tlfcc liking or diDiking of the people gives the 

play the dtntminauon of good or bad j but docs not 
really make or conftitute it fuch. Dryden 

Philofophv, the great idol of the learned pare 
of the heathen world, h M divided it into many 

Digitized by Micro so f 


To. DENOU NCE. *t>.• a. [ denuncto , La¬ 
tin ; denoucer, French.] 

I. To threaten by proclamation. 

I denounce unto you this day, that yc ftall furelvr 

Dcul- 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonift, debouncing wrath to come 
On their impeni tcnee. Milton . 

They impofc their wild conjectures for laws un 1 
on otliers, and denounce wat againft all that receive 

, L , Don. if Vuty. 

1. 10 threaten by (bme outward fi 
exprelTiou. 

He ended f«Owning, and his look denounc'd 
p-fperate revenge, aud battle dangerous 
To 1 efs than gods. - " g h i ton% 

The fea grew white; the rolling waves from far. 
Like heralds, firft denounce the wat’ry war. 

rj-\ . - - . - . Dryden. 

io give information againft; to de¬ 
late ; ro accufe publkkly. 

Archdeacons ought to propofc parts of the New 
Teftament to be learned by heart by inferior cler¬ 
gymen, aud denounce fuch at are negligent. 

9 * Aybfft i Parergon. 

Dt no u ncE-Ment. n.f. [from denounce .] 

*1 he kft of proclaiming any menace; 

the. proclamation of intended evil; de¬ 
nunciation. 

Falfc is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement 
of his curfe. My Iniquity is greater than can bei 
k gWen. Brvtpn. 

Dbnou'ncer. 
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fo u to endanger the life 


Dekou'ncer. *./ [from denounce.] One 
that declares feme menace. 

Here comes the fad denouncer of my fate. 

To toll the mournful knell of reparation. Dry den. 

DENSE, adj. [ dtnfhs, Latin.] Clofe; 
corapaft ; approaching to folidity; hav¬ 
ing final! interfaces between the confti- 
* tuent particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body > 
for all denfe bodies are colder than weft other bo- 
die*, as metals, ftonc, glafs; and they are longer 
tn heating than fofter bodies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs It is com- 
prefled, and confequeatiy the lefs denfe it w j and 
'fo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. Locke. 

To De'nshim. a. A barbarous term 
of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or bum-bating, is commonly 
called dtujbiring, that is, Dtvonfb'tnng or Denbigh* 

fhtring, bccaufe moft ufed or firft invented there. 

Mortimer. 

Db'n*itv. n.f. [denfttms, Latin.] Clofc- 
tiefs; compaftnefs; clofe adhelion, or 
near approach, of parts. 

Whilk the denied of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is trmnfpsrent, arid all met da become tranfparent 
if diffolvcd in soenftniums, or vitrified, the opacity 
%i white metals anfeth not from their dtnfiy alone. 

Nnvti<n. 

The air within the veflels being of a left den fty, 
the outward air would oreft their fide* together; 
and, being of a greater denftty , would expand them 

or the animal. 
jirhutbrtot on jffitltJMtt. 

DE'NTAL. adj. [dent alts, Latin.] 

I. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 

%. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth. 

The Hebrews have ‘afligned which letters arc 
labial, which dental , and which guttural. Bacon. 

The dental confonants are eafy, therefore kt 
them be next; firft the labial -dentals, as alio the 
Lingua • dentals • Holder. 

De'ntal. n. /. A fmall (hell-flfti. 

Two fma l black and finning pieces feem, by 
the fitape, to have been formed in the (hell of a 
dental. fVocdtuard. 

DEN TP Lit. n.f. [Italian-] Modillons. 

The modillons, or deutdft, make a noble fiiow 
by graceful projections. Spcflator, N° 415. 

Den tic ul action, n. f. [ denticulat us, 
Latin.] The (Late of being fet with 
fmall teeth, or prominences refembling 
teeth, like thofe of a faw. 

He omits the denticulation of the edges of the 
bill, or thofe fma)! oblique inc (ions made for the 
better retention of the prey. Grnv's Muferum. 

Denti'cui ateo .adj . [dentitulatus, L 
Set with fmall teeth. 

D«'nt 1F* icr. n.f. [dens and/r/V©> Lat.] 
A powder made to fcour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice? B. jfonf. 
The (kill of all forts of fiicll-fifti, being burnt, 
obtain a ciuftitk nature: moft of them, fo ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentifr.cn. 

(Jrc%u'% Muferum. 

To Denti'je. v. a. [ denteler , French.] 
To have the teeth renewed. Not in ufe. 

The * 1 1 c junteft of I> f.nood, who l ved till (he 
was (even kore, did dent ft twice ur tbrkc, calling 
hef oil teeth, and others coming in their plan e. 

Bacon • 

Dknti'tIon. m.f. [Jentitio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of breeding the teeth. 

2 The time at which children’s teeth are 
bred. 

To DENIED ATE. v. *. [demtda, Latin.] 

To divert ; to ftrip; to lay naked. 


Dli O 

Till he has denudated himfeif of *U Incom- 

brances, he is unqualified. Decay cfPuty- 

Dinuda'tion. n. f [from denudaie. J 
The aft of Gripping, or making naked. 
TsDbku'de. w. a. [demudo, Latin.] To 
Grip; to make naked ; to divert. 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unlef* we would 

denude ourfelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon. 

If in fummer-time you denude a vine-branch of 

its kaves, the grapes*will never come to maturity. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The eye, with the (kin of the eye-lid. Is de¬ 
nuded, to (hew the mufcle. _ _ Sharp's Surgery. 


■at.] 


Denon ci action, n.f [ dennneialio , 
tin.] The aft of denouncing ; the pro¬ 
clamation of a threat; *■ publick me¬ 
nace. . 

In a denunciation or indiftlon of a war, the war 
Is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but is 
left at targe. Mscon. 

Chrift tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, 
they (hall die in their fuist did they never read 

thofe denunciations ? . ^ ar j’ 

Midft of fhefc denunciations , and notwitb Hand¬ 
ing the warning before me, I commit myfelf to 
tailing durance* Congreve. 

DenunciA^TO a. /• [ from d nuncio , 
Latin. 1 

1. He that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that lays an information againft an* 

other. 

The denunciator does not make himfeif a party 
In 'judgment, as the accuferdoes. Ayhffes Parerg. 

To DENY'* *v. a. [denier, French ; denego, 
Latin.] 

1. To contradift; oppofed to affirm. 

2. To contradift an accufation; not to 

confefs. 

Sarah denied, faying, I laughed not; for flic 
was afraid. Gcne/u. 

3. To refufc 1 not to grant. 

My young boy 

Hath an afpeft of intenxflion, which 

Grcit nature cries— deny not. Sbake/fxare. 

Ah, charming fair, faid I, 

How long can you my blifs and yours deny f 

Dry den. 

4. To abnegate ; to difown. 

It (hall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you 
deny your Cod. ™ iv - * 1 ‘ 

5. To renounce; to difregard; to treat 

as foreign or not belonging to one. 

The belt fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, Is 
mercy to others. Spruit. 

When St. Paul fays, If in this life only we have 
hope in Chrift, we are of all men moft Deferable \ 
he confiders Chriftians as denying thcmfelves in the 

ir the lake of Chrift. 

Atterbury. 

To DEOBSTRtrCT. n>. a. [ dtobftruo, 
Latin.] To clear from impediments; 
to free from (iich things as hinder a 
paffage. 

It is a fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for 

ieobftruBing tire pores of the body. 

More's Antidote againft Arbeifm. 

Such aa carry off the feces and mucus, deobftrufl 

the month of the latfeals, fo aa the chyle may have 

a free paftage into the blood* Arbutbmt on Dirt. 

Deo'bsta cent, n. f [deobfiruens , Lat.] 
A medicine that has the power to re- 
folve vifeidities, or to open by any 
means the animal paflages. 

All l’oj«es are attenuating and dtrbftruent, re- 
folving vifeid fubftanccs. Arbuthuat on Aitntents. 

De'odand. n.f. [Deo dandam, Latin.] A 
thing given or forfeited to God for the 
pacifying his wrath, in cafe any mis¬ 
fortune, by which any Chrirtixn comes 

gitizea by Microsoft <5 


pleaftirea of this world, for 
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to a violent end, without the fault of 
any rcafonable creature; as, if a horfe 
fhould ftrike his keeper, and fo kill 
him ; if a man, in driving a cart, and 
endeavouring to reftify fomething about 
it, fhould fall fo as the cart wheels, by 
running over him, fhould pres him to 
death; if one fhould be fellir ; a tree, 
and giving warning to company by, 
tvhen the tree was near falling, to look 
to themfelvea, and any of them fhould 
nevcrthelefs be Gain by the tall of the 
tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart- 
wheel, cart, and horfes, and the tree, 
are to be given to God; that is, fold and 
diftributed to the poor, for an expiation 
of this dreadful event, though occafion- 
ed by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and dead 
creatures: and though this be given to 
God, yet it is forfeited to the icing by 
Jaw, as executor in this cafe, to foe the 
price of thefe diftributed to the poor. 

Cowell • 

To DEOTPILATE. w. a. [de and oppilo , 
Latin.] To deobftruft ; to clear a paf¬ 
fage ; to free from obftruftions. 
Deoppila't 10n. n. f. [from deoppilate .] 
The aft of clearing obftruftions ; the 
removal of whatever obftrufts the vital 
paflages. 

Though the grofler parts be excluded again, yet 
are the difloluble parts extracted-, whereby it be¬ 
comes eft'e&ual in deopf ilatienu 

Brown1 Vulgar Erreurt • 

Deo'ppilativb. adj. [from deoppilate .] 
Deobftruent. 

A phyfician preferibed him a dappilatrve and 
purgative aporem. Harvey. 

Deoscula'tioN. n.f. [deofculatio, Lat.J 
The aft of kifling. • 

We have an enumeration of the (everal afts of 
worfiiip required to be performed to images, vix. 
proceffions, genufieftions, thurifications, and dcof- 
eulations. Stilling fleet* 

To Depa'iNT. *v. a. [depeint, French.] 

1. To pifture; to deferibe by colours ; 
to paint; to fhew by a painted refem- 
blance. 

He did unwilling worfiiip to the faint 
That on his fitield depainted he did fce. Spenfer4 

2. To deferibe. 

Such ladies fair would I depaint 
In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. Gays 

To DEPA'RT- *v. n. [ depart , French.] 

1. To go away from a place: with from 
before the thing left. 

When the people departed away, Sufannab went 
into her garden. Sufan* viu 

He faid unto him# go in peace ; fo he departed 
from him a Hide way. a Kings , w 19. 

They departed quickly from the feputchre, with 
fear And great joy, and did run to bring his difei-, 
pies word. Mat. xxviii. 

He, which hath no ftomteh to this fi D ht, 

Let him depart ; his pafiport (hall be made. 

Sbak*fp**rt. 

BarbarofTa, appeafed with prefects, deponed out 
of that hay. Knolleu 

And couldft thou leave me, cruel, thus alone ? 
Not one kind kif» from a departing frn ! 

Nn look, no laft adieu! Dryicn* 

z. To defift from a praftice. 

He cleaved unto the fins of Jeroboam, he de¬ 
parted ant therefrom. 2 Kings, in. 3. 

3. To be loft; to perifti. 

The good departed away, and the evil abode dill. 

2 Efd. iii. 

v To 
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4. To defert; to revolt; to fall away; to 
apoftatife. 

in tranfgrcflirg and lying again ft the Lord, and 
defatting away from out God. Jfatab, lix. 2 3 

5. To deflit from a refolution or qpinion. 

Hit majefty prevailed not with any of them to 
depart from the molt ujucafonablc of all their de¬ 
mands* Clarendon . 

6- To die ; to deccafe; to leave the world. 

As her foul was in departing j for the died. 

Cm. iii. 5. 18. 

Lord, now lettcft thou thy fervant depart in peace, 
according to thy word. Luke, xxix. 

As you >i(h Chriftian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand thefe poor people's friend. Sbakejpeare. 

To Depar't. *v. a* To quit; to leave; 
to retire from. Not in ufe. 

You Vc had difpatch in private by the conful j 
You are wilt'd by him this evening 
To depart Rome* Ben Je i/on. 

To J>bpaNt* v. a. [partir , French; par- 
tier, Latin.] To divide; to feparate : 
a chymical term. 

Depart. n.f. [depart, French.] 

1. The aft of going, away : now departure. 

1 had in change, a; my depart from France, 

To marry princefs Margaret. Sbakejpeare, 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breath'd his lateilgafp. 
Tidings, as fwiftly as the poll could run,* 

Were brought me of your. lofs and his depart . 

Sbakejpeare t henry VI 

3. [With chymifU.] An operation fq 
named, bee a ufe the particles of filvee 
are dparted or divided from gold, or 
other metal, when they were before 
melted together in the fame mafs, and 
could not be feparated any other wa^r 

The chymills have a liquor called water of de-, 

fart. Baeonl 

Depa'rter. n. f. [from depart .] One 
that refines metals by reparation. 

Depa'rtment. n. f. [ dtpartememtr Fr.] 
Separate allotment; province or bufi* 
nefs aligned to a particular pcrfon; a 
French term. 

The Roman fleets, during their com mane 
fea, had their fcveral ftationt and departments t the 
moft considerable was the Alexandrian Acer, and 
the fecond was the African. Arlutl^nt* 

Departure, n.f. [from depart .] 

t. A going away. 

• For thee, fellow. 

Who needs mull know of her departure, and 
Loft »ccm fo ignorant, we’ll force it from thee 
B) a lharp torture. Sbakejpeare, 

What bedJef 

Of forrow, and dejeflion, and dcfpjir, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy riding# bring ; 
Departure from this happy place. MU ten. 

They were feen not only ail the while^our Saq- 

. viour yeas upon cxrtb, bft furvsrpd alter bit dpar r 
ture out of this world. At Id if. u. 

2. Death ; deccafe ; the aft of leaving the 
prrfent ftate of exigence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely dj 
partite, which barred IMlfrum the knowledge 4 f 
his fon’s miferics. * m)'idnl 

3. A forfaidng ; an abandoning; w 

from. • ' -a 

The fear of rise Lord, and departure from evi 
are phrafes yf like importance. TilletJ> 

Dep ACCE NT, adj. [ dejafuns, Latin. 
Feeding. 

To Depa'stvRE. y. a. [from defajee\ 



DEP 

They keep their cattle, and live themlelves, in 
bodies pafturing upon the mountains, and remov¬ 
ing Aril to freftt l^nd, as they have depajfured the 
former. Spnfer. 

To Depau^pSrate. *v. a . [iepaupero, 
Latin.] To make poor; to impoverifli; 
to confume. 

Liming does not depauperate 5 the ground will 
laft long, and bear large grain. Mortimer. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri¬ 
tious humours, dtpaupxrate thc-hlcod* Arbutbnot . 

Depe"ct 1 blei adj . [from defeQo , Latin.] 
Tough; clammy; tenacious; capable 
of being extended. 

It may be aMb, that fome bodies have a kind of 
lentor, and are of a more defethbU nature than oil, 
as wc fee it evident in coloration; for a fmall 
quantity of faffron will tinfl mote than a very 
great quantity of br*fil or wine. Bacon. 

To Depe'inct. <v. a. [defeindre, Fr.] 
To depaint; to paint; to deferibe in 
colours. A word of Spenftr . 

The red rofe.meJHed with die vs bite y fere , 

In either cheek dcfeMen lively here. Spenjr. 

To DEl’E'ND. *v» n. [dtpendeo, Latin.] 

1. To bang from. 

From the frrsen beard 

Long ificle? depend, and crackling founds are heard. 

Dry den. 

From gilded roofs defending lamps dUplay 
No&urnai beams, that emulate the day. Dry den. 
There is a chain let down from Jove, 

$<f ftrong, that from the.lower end. 

They fay, all human things depend. Swift. 
The direful moufter was: afar del cried. 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide. Pope. 

2. To be in a (late influenced by fome ex* 
ternal caufe ; to live fubjeft to the will 
of others : with uponr. 

We work by wk and not by witchcraft; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Sbakejpeare. 

Never be without money, nor depend upon the 
curtcfy of others, which may fail at a pinch. Bac* 

3. T°. be in a (late of dependance; to 
retain to others. 

Be then defir’d 

Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 

And the remainders, that (ball ftill depend. 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shall. 

4. To be connefted with any thing, as 
with its caufe, or fometuing previous.. 

The peace and happened of a foocty depend on 
the jultke and fidelity, fbc temperance pnd cha¬ 
rity, of its members. Rogers. 

5. To be in fulpenfe j to be yet undeter¬ 
mined. 

By no means be you perfuaded to intcrpole 
yourfclf in any caufe depending , or like to bo de¬ 
pending, in any court of jufticc. Pa*.on. 

The jiidgc corrupt, IdVijl depending caufe, 
<*nd doubtful iflue of mifcfifilhoed lawl. Prior. 

I 

6. To De pend upon. To rely on; to truft 

to; to Veft tfpon with confidence J to be 
certain of. 1 ’ • 1 

He tefolved no wort to depend upon the dhe, or 
to provoke the other* Clarendon. 

Rut if you’re rough, anj ufe hire like a d »g* 
Depend upon it—he’ll remain incog. Add if*. 

I am a firr*ngcr lo your charaflerr, further! hi* 

• > lomronh Hrmt reports riiem, whlch s riot t$ je 
deprdtd .;, . iOOl O Jpl l Oi'S'jflif. 

Depe'ndance. } - rr _ 

D . / > n.f. [ from depend, j 

EPE N-OANCY. J y « r J 

i. The #ate of hanging down front a fup- 
porter. . 

e. Something hanging upon another. 

Ois a peight)’r me tree defeending light, 


Like a hugp clpller uf black grapes ti)cy fi^ow, 
nvke a Jung Jrprndapce from the bough. 

‘ • •' 7 Dr* 
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J. Concatenation; connexion; relation of 
one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning,- the connexion and de- 
pendance of ideas ihould be followed; till the mind 
is brought to the fource on which it bottoms. 

Locks. 

4. State of being at the difpofal or under 
the fovereignty of another: with upon « 

Every moment we feci our dependance upon God, 
and find that we can neither be happy without 
him, nor think ourfelves fo. Tillorfon • 

5- The things or perfons of which any 
man has the dominion or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his de¬ 
pendencies by his council, except where there hath 
been either an over-greatnefs -in one counfellor, 
or an over-llri£t combination in divers* Ba,it. 

The (econd natural divifionof power, is of fuch 
men who have acquired large pofieifions, and con- 
fcquently dependencies ; or defeend from ancdlors 
who have left them great inheritances. Sivifu 

6. Reliance ; truft ; confidence. 

Their dependencies on him were drowned in this 
conceit. Hooker* 

They fiept in peace by night. 

Secure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with fuch firm dependence on'the day. 

That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. 

D*yden. 

7. Accident; that of which the cxiftence 
prefuppofes the exiitence of fomething 
elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, how¬ 
ever compounded, contain not in them the fuppo- 
fition of fubfifting by themlelves, but are consi¬ 
dered as dependencies on, or affe&ions of, fub- 
ftanccs; fuch are the ideas fignitied by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder. Locke* 

Dependant, adj. [from dependj\ 

1. Hangingdown. 

2. Relating to fomething previous. 

3. In the power of another. 

On Gr«l, as the moft high, all inferior caufestn 
the world ate dependant . Hooker. 

Dependant, n.f. [from depend.] One 
who lives in fubjeftion, or at the difcrC- 
tion of another; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in 
the general dependants, as in the duke himfclf 
alfo, and your daughter. Sbakejpeare • 

For a fix-clerk a perfon recommended a de¬ 
pendent upon him, who paid fix: tboufand pounds 
ready money. Clarendon * 

His dependants (hall quickly become his profe- 
lytcs. South* 

Dependence. 7 n.f [from deptndo, Lat. 

Dependency. J This word, with many 
others of the fame termination, are in¬ 
differently written with ance or ence% 
ancy or crtcy, as the authors intended to 
derive them from the Latin or French.] 

. A thing or perfon at the difpofal "or 
diferetion of another* 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 
upon account of covctoufnefs, but of dominion, 
that we may create dependencies • Collier on Pride • 

1 State of bejng fubordinate, or fubjeft in 
fon^e degree to the diferetion of ano¬ 
ther ; the contrary to fovereignty. 

Lct.*de report to bins ; 

Your fweet dependency, and you (hall find 
A conqueror tfiap will pray in aid for kindneft, 
Whcfre he foY grace is knccPd to. * 'Sbakejpeare. 

At their fetting out they muft have their com- 
mi Cion, or letters patent, from the king, that fo 
they may acknowledge their dependency ugo* the 
crown of England. Bacon. 

. That which u not principal; that which 
is fubordinate. 

3$ We 
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Wt fpcok of the fuhtuoxry tofW*, tfcit with* 
nd its which tofe out of 1 cbao* 

about fix tnoufand years ago. ^ Burma's Theory. 

4* Concatenation; connexion; rife of cgn- 
fequents from prcmifes. 

Her madncfs hath the oddeft frame of fcnfe j 
Such i depend***f of thing on thing* 

At ae'er 1 heard in madnefs* Sbakt/f-ean 

5. Relation of any thing t® knether, as of 
an effect to its caufe. 

1 took pleafurc to trace out the caufe of effc&s, 
and the dtpjuknee of one thing upon another in 
the yifible creation. Burma's Theory . 

6. Trull; reliance; confidence. 

The «pe€tanoo of the performance of our defire, 
is that we <t&.de{x^aici upon him for help and 
affiftance. StiUmgtfut. 

Dife f ts‘#ent- adj. [ dependent, Latin. 
This, as many other words of like ter¬ 
mination, are written with ent or an/, 
as they are fuppofed to flow from the 
Latin or French.] Hanging down. 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
Cnee, the whole furs in the tails were dependent ; 
tut now that fafhion is left, and the fpots only 
worn, without the tails. Peecbw- 

Defe*ndent. p. f [from dependent ,Lat.] 
One fubordinate; one at the diferetion 
or difpftfei of another. # 

Wc are indigent, dcfencelefs beings ; the crea¬ 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his pro¬ 
vidence. Regers. 

Defe'kder. *r. f [from depend.] A de¬ 
pendent ; one that repofes on the kind- 
nefs or power of another. 

Whai (halt thou expeft. 

To be defender on a thing that leans ? Sbakefpeare. 

Dr per hTTiok. n. f [from deperdttus , 
Laj;in.] Lofs; deftruftion. 

It may be unjuft to place all efficacy of gold .in 
the non-omiffion of weights, or dtperdition of any 
ponderous* particles. Brew* 

Dephlegm a't ion. n.f. [from depblegm .] 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegm any fpirituous flnid by re¬ 
peated dill illation, till It is at length 
left all behind. Quincy* 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the 
aqueous parts by dephlegmation j for fume liquors 
contain alfo an unfufpctled quantity of fmall cor- 
pofeles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, which, 
being jflociated with the falinc ones, do clog and 

blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. 

Boyle. 

To DEPHLE'GM. ) *. a* [dephltg- 
To DEPHLE'GM ATE. J mo, low Lat.] 
To clear from phlegm, or aqueous infi- 
pid matter. 

We have femetime* taken fpirit of fait, and 
carefully defblegmed it. Beyle. 

JD e p H L e'g M E D N E $ s.«./ [from depblegm.] 

The quality of being freed from phlegm 
or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline folution 
and the (pint of wine, depends fo much upon the 
ftrength of the former liquor, and the depblegmed- 
mefs of tbc latter, that it is fcarcc poffible to deter¬ 
mine generally and naftly what quantity of each 
ought Co be taken. Boyle. 

TV Dbpi'ct. v. a. [depingo, dtps Rum, 
Latin.] 

I . To paint; to pqrtray ; to reprefent in 
Colours. • 

The cowards of Lacederaon depitled upon their 
ftiflds the rood terrible beafti they could imagine. 

Tty lor. 

To deferibe; to reprefent an aftion to 
the mind. 
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When the diftrathons of a tumult are fen fitly 
de)tiled, every objea and ewery occurrence art fo 
prefented to your view, that while you read, you 
feem indeed to fee them. Felton . 

Depa'latory* p. f [do in&ptlus, Lat. j 
An application ufed to take away hair. 
De'pilous. adj . [de and piJ&u, Latin.] 
Without hair. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped 
corticated and defile ms j that h 9 without wool, furr, 
or hair. Brown. 

Deplakta'tiok. n.f. [deplanto, Lat.] 
The ail ©f taking plants up from the 
bed. Dift. 

Depletion, n.f [depleo, depletus, Lat.] 
The aft of emptying. 

Abftiucnce and a ilender diet attenuates, becaofe 
depletion of the vcflcls gives room to the fluid to 
expand itfelf- jfrhutbnot. 

Deplo'r able. adj. [from deploro, Latin.] 

1. Lamentable; that which demands or 
caufes lamentation ; drfmal; fad; cala¬ 
mitous; miferable; hopelcfs. 

This was the deplorable condition to which the 
king was reduced. Clarendon - 

The bill, of all weapons, gives the moft ghaftly 
and deplorable wounds. Temple. 

It will be confidcred in how deplorable a Kate 
learning lies in that kingdom. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes, in a more lax and jocu¬ 
lar fenfe, ufed for contemptible ; defpi- 
cable: as, deplorable nonfenfe; deplora¬ 
ble ftupidity. 

Deplo'e ableness, n.f [f TOm deplora¬ 
ble.] The flate of being deplorable; 
mifery; hopeleflnefs. Di 8 . 

Def lo'r ably. ad*u. [from deplorable.] 
Lamentably ; miferably ; hopelefsly : 
often in a fenfe of contempt. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and 
phiiofophy, God knows, they are deplorably (dan¬ 
gers to them. South. 

Deplo'rate. adj. [ deploratus , Latin.] 

Lamentable; hopelcfs. 

The cafe is then moft deplorate , when reward 
goes over to the wrong fide. VEflrange . 

DtFLO,a action, n.f [ from deplore. ] The 
aft of deploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO RE, *. a. [deploro, Latin.] To 
lament; to bewail ; to wail; to mourn ; 
to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor'd. 

With yEfculapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden. 

If Arcite thus deplore 

His fufferings, yet Palemon fufters more. Dryden. 

Deplo'rer. n.f [from deplore.] A la- 
mentcr; a mourner; one that laments. 
Deplum a'tion. n.f. [deplumatio, Latin.] 
i. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers, 
z. [In furgery.] A fwelung of the eye¬ 
lids, accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs from the eyebrows. Phillips. 

To DEPLU'ME. ns. a. (V/and pluma , La¬ 
tin.] To ftrip of its feathers. 

To DEPC/NE. <o. a. [depono , Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or lecurity. . 

2. To rifque upon the fuccek of an ad¬ 
venture. 

On this I would depone 

As much, as any caufe I’ve known. Hudibras. 

Depo'nent. n.f. [from depono , Latin.] 

1. One that depofes his teftimony in a 
court of juflice; an evidence; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no 
aftive voice are called deponents , and ge- 


dep 

nerally fignify aftioiv only $ *5, fatter,. 1 

confefs. Clarke*s Latin Grammar* 

r* DEPOPULATE.*.*. [depopuhr, La¬ 
tin.] Tn unpeople; to lay waile; to 

deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where h this viper. 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf ? Sbokefpeartm 

He turned Ms arms upon unirmed and unpro¬ 
vided people, to fpoil only and depopulate , contrary 
to the laws both of war and peace. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
A land exhausted to the laft remains, 
Depopulated towns and driven plaint. Dryden • 

Grim death, in different ft apes, 
Depopulates the nations 2 thoufands fall 
His vidims Philips. 

D-E fop v L a't ion. n.f [from depopulate. ] 

The aft of unpeopling ; havock; wafte ; 

deftruftion of mankind. 

" flow did ft thou grieve then, Adam 1 to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo fad. 
Depopulation / Thee another flood. 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd. 
And funk thee as thy fons. Milton • 

Remote thou bear'ft the dire effcQ of war. 
Depopulation. Pbifyft. 

Depopola'tor. n.f [from depopulate.] 

A difpeopler ; a deftroyer of mankind ; 

a waiter of inhabited countries. 
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To DEPCyRT. *. *. [ deporter , French.] 
To carry ; to demean ; to behave : it is 
ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambafladOr deport himfelf in the moft 
graceful manner before a prince. Pcpe. 

Defo'rt. n.f [from the verb.] De¬ 
meanour ; grace of attitude; behaviour; 

deportment. 

She Delia's felf 

In gait furpafs'd, and goddefs-like deport. Milton . 

Of middle age one rifing, eminent 
In wife deport , fpakc much of right and \rrr*ng. 

Milton. 

DEFoaTA^TioN. n.f [dep or tat to, Latin.] 

1. Tranfportation; exile into a remote 
part of the dominion, with prohibition 

: to change the place of refidence. 

2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is i deportation for ever 
into a foreign land, was anciently with us a civil 
! death. 

Defo'rtment. n.f. [deportement , Fr.] 

1. Conduft ; management; manner of 
afting. 

I will but fwerp the way with a few notes touch¬ 
ing the duke’s own deportment in that i Hand. JVottotu. 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. 

The eoldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of 
his deportment , carried him fafe through many 
difficulties, and he lived and died in a great ftacion. 

Snuifu 

To DEPO'SE. *. *. [depono, Latin.] 

1. To lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its (bores are neither advanced one jot further 
into the fca, -nor its furface raifed by additional 
mud depofed upon ’i$*hy the yearly inundations of 
the Nile. Woodward. 

2. To degrade from .a throne or high fla¬ 
tten. 

Fvrft, of the king : what (hall of him become ? 
—The duke yet lives that Henry (hall depe/e. 

Sbakejpeare. 

May your lick fame dill languish till it die ; 
Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Un pi tied be depos'd , and after live. Dryden. 

Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have 
preceded him. Testier. 

3. To take away; to diveil; to ftrip of: 
not in ufe. 

Yco 
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You city my glory and my Hate depoft, 

But not ray griefs ; ftUl am 1 king of thofe* 

, To give teflimony ; to atteft. 

’Twu he that made you to 
Vour oath, my Lord, is vain and frivolous. Sbakefp. 

It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 
Tothill-Greet, to depofe the yearly rector valuation 
of lands lying in the north, or other remote part of 
the realm. Bacon. 

. To examine any one on his oath. Not 
now in ufe. 

According to our law, 

Depofe him in the juftice of bis caofe. Sbahsfpearc, 

To Depo'sb. v. n. To bear witnefc. 

Love ftraight /food up and depofod, a lye could 
not come from the mouth of Zelmanfc. Sidney. 

Depositary, x.f \dtpoJstariut , Latin.] 
One with whom any thing is lodged in 
trull. 

I gave you all. 

—Made you my guardians, my depofitaries ; 

But kept a refervation, to be follow'd 
With fuch a number. Sbakefpe , 

To DEPO'SITE. v. a. [< defojitum , Latin.] 

1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depojite her eggs. 

L'Eftrange. 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to 
/hew where the a&es of one of the grealeft poets on 
earth are depofited. Garth. 

When veflels were open, and the infe&s had free 
accefs to the aliment within them, Redi diligently 
ohferved, that no other fpecies were produced, but 
of fuch as he faw go in and feed, and depojite their 
eggs there, which they would readily do in all pu¬ 
trefaction. Bentley. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 

3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us tu return, as to him, to the 
poor, his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulness t 
not to depojite them with him, in hopes of meriting 
by them. Spratt. 

f To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the d/pofiting 
of thofe lufts, which have, by I know not what 
fafei nation, fo endeared themfelves. 

Decay of Piety. 

Depo*site. n.f. [depofitum, Latin.] 

1. Any thing committed to the trull and 
care of another. 

2. A pledge ; a pawn ; a thing given as 
a fecurity. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They had fince Marfeiiles, and fairly left it: 
they had the other day the Valtoline, and now 
have put it in depojite. Bacon. 

Deposition, n.f. [from depoftio , Lat.] 

1. The a£i of giving publick teihm 

If you will examine the veracity of thi 
by thofe circumf antes ufualiy coofidered in depe¬ 
ndent, you will find them ftrong on their fide. 

Sir K. Digby. 

A witnefs is obliged to fwear, otherwife his de¬ 
flation is not valid.. Ay life's Par ergon. 

2. The aft of degrading a prince from 
fovereignty. 

3. [In canon law.] Depolition properly 
fig ni fie* a folcmn depriving of a man of 
his clerical orders. Ayliffe 9 * Parergon. 

Depository, n.f. [from drpofiu.] The 
place where any thing is lodged. De- 
pofitary is properly ufed of perfons, and 
depojitory of places; but in the following 
example they are confounded. 

The Jews themfelves are the depjuories of all 
the prophecies which tend to their own confufion. 

Add,fin. 
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Depravation, n.f. [Jefravatto, Lat.] 

1. The aft of making aity thing bad; the 
aft of corrupting; corruption. 

The three forms of government have their fe- 
veral perfections, and are fubjeCt to their fever il 
depravations: however, few /late* are ruined by 
defeft in their inftitution, but generally by corrup¬ 
tion of manners. Sivifr. 

2. The Hate of being made bad j dege¬ 
neracy ; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blackdl fins that 
human nature, in its higheft depravation is caps, 
ble of committing. Srutb. 

3. Defamation; cenfure : a fenfe not now 
in ufe. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
For depravation , to fquare all the fex. Sbakefp. 

To DEPRA'VE. v.a. [ depravo , Lat.] To 
vitiate; to corrupt; to contaminate. 

We admire the providence of God in the con¬ 
tinuance of feripture, notwithstanding the endea¬ 
vours of infidels to aboiifti, and the fraudulence of 
hcreticks to deprave , the fame. Hooker. 

Who lives that *s not depraved, or depraves t 

Sbakejpeare. 

But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd t 

Milton . 

A tafte which plenty does deprave , 

Loaths lawful good, and UwfeA ill docs crave. 

Dryden. 

Depra'vedness, n.f [from deprave. ] 
Corruption ; taint; contamination j vi¬ 
tiated (late. 

What fins do you mean * Our original depraved- 
nefs , and pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. 

Hammond. 

DepraVembnt. *./ [from deprave. ] A 
vitiated Hate; corruption. 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are 
either deceptions of fight, or melancholy deprave - 
meats of fancy. Brown. 

Depra'ver. n.f [from deprave.] A cor¬ 
rupter ; he that caufes depravity. 
Depra'vity. n. f. [from deprave.] Cor¬ 
ruption ; a vitiated Rate. 

To DE'PRECATE. v. 

1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from ; 
to avert by prayer. 

In deprecating of evil, we make an humble ac- 
knoi« dgment of guilt, and of God’s juftice in 
chaftiling, as well as clemency in fparing, the 
guilty. ^ Grew. 

Poverty indeed, in all ifi degrees, men are eafily 
perfuaded to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers, 
t The Judgments which we would deprecate arc 
not removed. Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft 
the three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, 
he might have deprecated greater evils. 

Baker s Rtjicfhons n Learning. 

2. To implore mercy of: this is not pro¬ 
per. 

At length he fets 

ThOfc darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 

DEPaECA'TION. n.f [ deprtcatio , Lat.J 

i. Prayer again ft evil. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d 
And humble deprecation , thus replied. Milton. 

Sternutation they generally conceived to be a 
good fign, ora bad one ; and fo, upon this motion, 
they commonly ufed a gratulation for the one, and 
a deprecation for the other. Brown. 

z. Intreaty; petitioning. 

3. An excufing ; a begging pardon for. 
Deprecative. 1 ad/, [from deprecate.] 
De'precator$\ j That ferves to depre¬ 
cate ; apologetick ; tending to avert 
evil by fuppheation. 
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Bi/hop Fox underftanding that the ScOtti/h king 
was ftill di{content, being troubled that the occafion 
of breaking of the truce ftiould grow from his men, 
fent many humble and deprecatory letters to the 
Scottift king to appeafe him. Bacon. 

Dhfrica'tor. n. f [deprecatory Lat.J 
One that averts evil by petition. 

To DEPRE CIATE, v. a. [depreiiare , Lat.] 

1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all 
their conventions, they endeavour to depreciate 
and snifreprefent. Addijon. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than 
thofe who are coiners in poetry, it is very natural fox 
fuch as have not fucceedcd in it to depreciate the 
works of thofe who have. Spectator.- 

To DE'PREDATE. v. a. [1 deprcedari , Lat. J. 

1. To rob ; to pillage. 

a. To fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid 
and compaft, and fo left apt to be confumed and 
depredated by the fpirits. Bacon . 

De p R Eda'tion. *. f. [depreedatio , Lat. ] 

1. A robbing ; a (polling. 

Commilfioners were appointed to determine all 
matters of piracy and depredations between the fub- 
jefts of both kingdoms. Hayward. 

The land had never been before fo free from 
robberies and depredations as through his reign. Wot• 

Were there not one who had fa id. Hitherto flialt 
thou come, and no farther j we might welt expeft 
fuch vicifiitudes, fuch cl a flung in nature, and fuch 
depredations and changes of fea and land. WooJnj. 

2. Voracity; wafte. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moif- 
ture, and verfion of the fame into air, appeareth 
in nothing more vifible than in the fudden dif- 
charge or vanishing of a little cloud of breath, or 
vapour, from glafs, or the blade of a fword, or any 
fuch poliftied body. Bacon. 

DepredaTor. n.f. [depretdator, Lat.] 
A robber * a devourer. 

It is repotted, that the ftirub called our Lady's 
Seal, which it a kind of briony, and coleworts, fee 
near together, one or both will die: the caufe is, 
for that they be both great depredators of -the earth, 
and one of them ftarveth the other. Bacon. 

We have three that collect the experiments, 
which are in all books ; thefe we {all depredators. 

Bacon. 

T ?DEPREHE'ND. v. a. [deprehendo, Lat. ] 

1. To catch one; to take unawares j to 
take in the faft. 

That wretched creature, being deprelended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. Hooker • 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, 
that are once deprebtndsd in fo gro/s and impious an 
impefture t More. 

2. Todifcover; to find out a thing; to 
come to the knowledge or underftanding 

of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, 
which do fo great effefts, are invisible, and incur 
not to the eye ; but yet they are to be deprebenjed 
by experience. Bacon. 

Deprehe'Nsiblb. adj. [from deprebend.] 

1. That may be caught. 

2. That may be apprehended, or difeo- 

vered. Did. 

De PR E K EN SIBLENESS. n.f 

1. Capablcnefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenefs; eafinefs to be under- 

ftood. f 

Deprehe nsion, n.f [deprehenfio, Lat.] 

1. A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difeovery. 

To DEPRE'SS. Vm a. [from deprcjfus , of 

deprimo , Latin.] 

3 S 2 1. To 
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t. To prefi or ihrufi down. 

2 . To let fall; to let down,. 

The fame thing 1 have tried by letting I globe 
reft, and railing or deprffmg the eye, or otherwife 
moving it, to make the angle of a juft magnitude. 

Newton. 

3. To humble; todejeft; to fink. 

Others deprtfs their own minds, defpond at the 
firft difficulty, and conclude that the making any 
progrefs in knowledge it above their capacities. 

Locke. 

If we confider bow often it breaks the gloom, 
which is apt to deprtfs the mind, with cranficnt un¬ 
expected gleams of joy, one would take care not to 
grow too wife for fo great a pleafure of life. Add* 
PaHion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 

Defre'ssion. n.f. [detrejjio* Lat.] 

1. The aft of prefiing down. 

Bricks of a red angular form, if laid one by an¬ 
other in a level row between fupporters fuftaining 
the two ends, all the pieces between will neccffarily 
fink by their own gravity; and much more, if 
they fuller any deprejfwn by other weight above 
them. # ^ W*m. 

2. The finking or felling in of a furfacc. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that, 
in refpeft of them, even furfaces, that are fenfibly 
fmooth, are not exaftly fo: they have their own 
degree of roughaets, confifting of little protube¬ 
rances and deprefihns ; and consequently fuch ine¬ 
qualities may lumce to give bodies different colours, 
as we fee in marble that appears white or black, or 
red or blue,even when moft carefully poliffied. Boyle. 

If the bone be much deprefled, and the fiffure 
considerably large, it is then ar your choice, whe¬ 
ther you will enlarge that fiffure, or continue it lor 
die evacuation of the matter, and forbear the ufe 
•f the trepan ; not doubting but a fmall depreffion 
of the bone will either rife, or call off, by the be¬ 
nefit of nature. fVijemmu 

3. The aft of humbling; abafement. 

DefrrJJbn of the nobility may make a king more 
abfolute, but left fife. Bacon. 

Depression of an Equation [in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more 
fimple terras by divifion. DiB. 

Depression of a Star [with afironomers] 
is the difiance of a fiar from the horizon 
below, and is meafuxed by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, pa fling 
through the fiar, intercepted between the 
ftar and the horizon. DiB. 

Depressor, n.f [depreffor* Lat.] 

1. He that keeps or preffes down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Depre'ssor. [In anatomy.] A term given 
to feveral mufcles of the body, whofc 
aft ion is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

Dl'r R1M E nT. adj. [from deprimens , of de- 
prime* Latin.] An epithet applied to one 
of the firaight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to 
pull it downwards. 

The exquifite equilibration of Jll oppofite and 
antagonift mufcles is tffcfted partly by the natural 
pofture of the body and the eye, which is the cafe 
of the attollent and depfrment mufcles. Dtrbam. 

Deprivation, n. f. [from dt and pri- 
•vatto* Lat.] 

1. The aft of depriving, or taking away 
from. 

2 . The ftate of lofmg. 

Fools whole end is dellruftion, and eternal de¬ 
privation of being. Bentley. 

Deprivation [inlaw] is when a cler¬ 
gyman, as a bithopV parfon, vicar, or 

to 
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rebend, is deprived, or depofed from 
is preferment, for any matter in faft 
or law. Phillips. 

To DEPRTVE. *u* a . [from do and privo, 
Latin.] 

1. To bereave one of a thing: to take it 
away from him : with of. 

Goi hath deprived her of wifdom, neither hath 
he imparted taller underftanding. Job*xxx ix. 17. 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and 
the horrid manner in which he had been deprived 
of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Gedipus, depriv'd of fight. 

Led a long death in overlaying night. Pope. 

2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton vies 
it without of. 

From hia face I flulPbe hid, depriv'd 
His blcffcd countenance. Milton. 

The ghofta rejected, are th* unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of fepulcbres and fun’ral due. Drydcn . 

3. To releafe; to free from. 

Moft happy he. 

Whole leaft delight fuffketh to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him opprefh Spenf. 

4. To put out of an office. 

A rainiller, deprived for inconformity, faid, that 
if they deprived him, it Humid coft an hundred 
men's lives. Bacon. 

Depth, n.f. [from deep* of diep , Dutch.] 

1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing 
from the furface downwards. 

As for men, they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water. Bacon. 

We have large and deep caves of ieveral depths : 
the deepeft ate funk fix hundred fathoms. Bran. 

The left to that unhappy region tends. 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defceods. 

For tho r , in nature, depth and height 

Are equally held infinite; 

In poetry the height we know, 

'Tia only infinite below, 

2. Deep place ; not a fhoal. 

The falle tides fkim o’er the cover'd land. 

And teamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. 

3. The abyfs; a gulph of infinite profun¬ 
dity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, 
when he let a compafs upon the face cf the depth. 

Prov • viii. 27. 

4.. The middle or height of a feafon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night. 

You plough the raging feas to coafts unL< %vn. 

. Denham. 

The earl of Ncwcaftle, in the depth of winter, 
refeued the city of York from the rebels. Clarend. 

j. Abftrufenefs; obfeurity. 

There are greater depths and obfc unties in an 
elaborate and well-written piece of nonfenfe, than 
in the moft abftrufe tra& of fchool divinity. 

Addijon't Whig Examiner. 

Depth of a Squadron or Battalion* is the 
number of men in the file. Alt lit. DtB. 

To DE PTHEN. [deepen, Dutch ] 

To deepen, or make deeper. DiB. 

To Dbpi/celate. v. a. [depuceler * Fr.] 
To deflour ; to bereave of virginity. 

DiB. 

DbpuTsion. n.f. [depulfio, Lat.] A beat¬ 
ing or thrufting away. 

Defo'lsory. adj. [from depulfus , Lat.] 
Putting away ; averting. DtB. 

To DE'PURATE. v. a. [depurer* Fr. from 
depur go* Lat.] To purify ; to cleanfc ; 
to free any thing from its impurities. 

Chemiftry enabhng us to depurate bodies, and in 
fame meafme to analixe them, and take afunder 
their heterogeneous parts, in many chemical expe* 
riments we may, better than in others, know what 
manner of bodies wt employ. Beyle. 
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De'purate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cleanfed ; freed from dregs and impu¬ 
rities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any bo aft a knowledge depurate from 
the defilement of a contrary, within this atmo- 
IpJbere of ffclk. ClsmvilU. 

DeporaTiow. n.f. [ depuratio* Lat.] 

1. The aft of feparating the pure from the 
impure part of any thing. 

Brimftune is a mineral body, of fat and inflam¬ 
mable parts; and this is either ufed crucie, and 
called futpbur n/rve* or is of a ladder colour, and, 
after depuration* fuch as we have in roagdeleons, or 
rolia of a lighter yellow. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whit hath been hirherto difeourfed, inclines us 
to look upon the ventilation and depuration of the 
blood at one of the principal and conftant ufes of 
refpiration. Boyle . 

2. The cleanfing of a wound from its 
matter. 

To Depu're. *v. a. [ depurtr* Fr.] 

1. To cleanfe ; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge; to free from feme noxious 
‘l quality. 

It produced plants pf fuch imperfection and 
hajmfill quality, as the waters of the general flood 
could not fo wadi out or depute, but that the fame 
defection bath had continuance in the very gene¬ 
ration and nature of mankind. Ra.eigh. 

Dap UT action, n.f [1 deputation , Fr. i 
I. The aft of deputing, or fending away 
with a fpecial com million, 
z. Vicegcrency ; the poflclhon of any com- 
miflion given. 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav'rites that the abfc.it king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he was perfonal in the Irish war. Shake fp. 

He looks not -below the moon, but hith de- 
figned the regiment of lublunary affairs into fub- 
lunary deputations. ' Breton. 

The authority of conference ft and* Bunded upon 
i its vicegerency and deputation render God. Sourh. 

To DEPUTE, [ dtputer* Fr.] To 

fend with a fpecial comnuinon ; to ira- 
power one to tranlaft inltead of another. 

And Abfalom faid unto him. See thy matters 
are good and right, but there is no man deputed of 
the king to hear. 1 Sam, 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reft, 
r The heroes welcome and their thanks exprefs’d. 

R Of common. 

| A bifttop, by deputing a prieft or chaplain to ad- 
mmiffsr the fccraments, may remove him. 

Ayliffe 1 Par ergon. 

De'puty. n.f \depute , Fr. from dtp utat us, 

Lal 0 

1. A lieutenant; a viceroy ; one that is 
appointed by a (peciai com million to 
govern or aft infiead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vice¬ 
gerent and deputy of Almighty God. 

Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, 
and viceroy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of 
the world. South. 

2. Any one that tranfafts buunefs for an¬ 
other. 

Prelbytefs, abfent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be laid to preach by thuffe deputies* 
who, irvthcir ftcad, did but read homilies. Hooker. 
1 A mau hath a body, and that body is confined to 
a place j but where friend (hip is, alt offices of lift 
•re, as it were, granted to him and his deputy ; for 
he may exerts te them by his friend. Bacon. 

3. [In law.} One that exercifes any office 
or other thing in another man’s right, 
whofc forfeiture or miidcmcanour (hall 

Caufc 
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carufe the officer or perfon for whom lie 
afta to lofe his office. Phillips. 

ToDe^ua'ntitatf, v. a. [from de and 
quantitas , La ] 1 o diaunilh the quan¬ 

tity of. 

Til's* we affirm of pure gold j for that w h!ch is 
current, and pafleth in Ramp amongftus, by reafon 
of in irthy, which is a proportion of filver or 
copper mixed therewith, h> actually dcfuantitated 
by fire, and poifibly by frequent extinction. 

Bmen's Vvigor Errours 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of 
names of places. It is generally to be 
derived from beoji, a wild bead, unle 
the place (lands upon a river; for then 
it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 
tifli dur 9 i. e. water. Gibfon's Camden. 
Dera'cimat*.^. a. [deracitear, Fr. J 

1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rink fumitory 
Doth root upon j while that the culter rufts 
That fliould deracinate focli favagery. Shakefpeare. 

2. Toabolifh ; to deftroy; to extirpate. 
l*o DERATGN. J v. a. \difratianarc, or 
l*o DERA'IN. J dir at. on are, Lat.] 

1. To prove ; to juftify. 

When the paifon of any church ii difturbed to 
demand tythes in the next pvrrth by a writ of tndi- 
cov if, the patron thaU have a writ to demand the 
advowfon of the t\ the* being in demand: and 
when it is dtreigned, then (hail the plea pafs in the 
court chmt.an, as far forth as it ii deratgued in the 
king's court. Blount. 

2. To diforder ; to turn out of courfe. 

Dim. 

DeRa'i ONMBKT. 7 rre , - 

Des/inmbkt. !»./[fmmArwp..] 

1. The a& of deraigning cr proving. 

2. A difordcring or turuing out of courfe. 

3 * Adifchargeof profeflion; a departure 
out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive deraigrrment is 
nfed in the very literal fignificat'on with the French 
difray er , or defrangtr ; that i>, turning out ot 
courie, di/placing, or fitting Out of order j as, de- 
raigtrment or departure out of religion, and deraign- 
ment or difdharye of their profeflion, which is fpo- 
ken of thefe religious men who forfook their order* 
and [ rofcflioos. Blount. 

Der a'y. n. f [from defrayer, Fr. to turn 
out of the right way.] 

1. Tumult; diforder; noife. 

2. Merriment; jollity; iolemnity: not in 

u ^ e - Douglafs. 

To Dere. v. a. [beptan, Sax.] To hurt. 
Obfolete. Some think that in the ex¬ 
ample it means daring. 

So from immortal race be does proceed. 

That mortal bands may not with ft and his might j 
Dred for his derrtng doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpokl is his delight. F.Queen. 

Dereliction. n. f. [deraliflio, Lat.] 

I. The aft of forfaking or leaving j aban¬ 
donment. 

i. The date of being fbrfaken. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but 
the tfftO .s of God’s meft juft difpleafure, the w.rh- 
drawing of grace, derjitlicn in this world, and in 
the world to come confufion. Beaker. 

De'relicts. n. /. pi. [In law.] Goods 
wilfully thrownaway, or rdinquifhed, by 
the owner. Dift. 

DERIDE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To 

augh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule 
0 lcorn. 


Before fuch pretence to offend with any the leal 
unfeemlinets, we would be furely as loth as they 
who molt reprehend or deride what we do. Booker. 

What tea!! be the portion of rhofe who have 
derided God’s word, and made a mock of every¬ 
thing that is facred and religious-? Ti/lotfon. 

T hefe fons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
I~fult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope. 
_ Some, that sdoie Newton for his fluxions, deride 
him for his religion. Berk icy. 

Deri'der. if. /. [from the verb.J 
. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blafphemies, and like contempt* offered by tLriderrs 
of religion, tearful tokens of divine revenge have 
been known to follow. Hooker. 

. A droll; a buffoon. 

Deri'sion. n. f. [derifio, Lat.] 

, The a& of deriding or laughing at. 

Are we grieved with the (corn and deri/un of the 
profane ? Thus was the blefled Jefus defpifed and 
reje&cd of men. Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious 
man, which expofes him to the fecret fcom and 
derifhn of thofe he converfes with. Addsfon. 

2. Contempt; fcom ; a laughiug-(lock. 

I am in deripon daily ; every one mocksth me. 

yer. xx. 7. 

Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, 
a fcoru and a deripon to them that arc round about 
us* Pftlnt xliv. 13. 

Enfnar’d, affaulted, overcome; led bound. 

Thy foti deripon, captive, poor, and blind. 

Into a dungeon thru ft. Milton. 

DerTsivx. adj. [from deride .] Mocking; 
fcoffing. 

O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 
Deripve taunts were fpread* from gueft to gueft. 
And each in jovial mood his mate addrefs’d. Pope. 

Der x'sor y. adj. [ dtriforius , Lat.] Mock¬ 
ing; ridiculing. 

Derk vable. adj. [from derive .] Attain¬ 
able by right of defeent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ftand- 
a*-d of all honour derivable upon me, that thofe 
who honour him ftiali be honoured by him. South. 

DER1 v a't ion, n. f. [ dtrivatio , Lat ] 

. A draining of water; a turning of its 
courfe. 

When the water began to fwell, it would every 
way difeharge itfelf by any descents or declivities 
of the ground; and thefe iffues and derivations 
being once made, and fupplied with new waters 
puftiing them forwards, would continue their courfe 
till they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. 

Burner. 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 
from its original. 

Your lordibip here (cans to diflike my tsking 
notice that the derivation of the word Subftance 
favours the idea we have of it; and your lordfbip 
tells me, that very little weight is to be laid on it, 
on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tranfmiffion of any thing from its 
fource. 

As touching traditional Communication, and tra¬ 
dition of thofe truths that I call connatural and 
engraver, I do not doubt but many of thofe truths 
have had the help of that derivation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. [fu medicine.] The drawingof a hu¬ 
mour from one part of the body to an¬ 
other. 

Dtm-aticn differs from revutfion only in the raea- 
fure of the dtftance, and the force of the medicines 
ufed: if we draw it to feme very remote, or, it 
may be, contrary part, we call that revulfion; if 
only to feme neighbouring place, and by gentle 
m^ans, we call it derivation • Wtjman. 

5. The thing deduced or derived; not 

ufed. • 
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Moft of them are the genuine derivations of the 
hypothecs they claim to. Glanville. 

Derivative, adj . [ dcrivativus, Lat.] 
Derived or taken from another. 

_ As it is a derivative per fed! ion, fo it it a diftindt 
kind of perfedtion from that which is in God. 

rx , fA*. 

Deri vative. n.f. [from the adje&ivc.] 
the thing or word derived or taken 
from another. 

For honour, 

*Tis a derivative from me to mine. 

And only that I ftand for. Shakefpeare . 

The word Honeftus originally and ftridlly fjgni- 
fies no more than creditable, and is but a deriva¬ 
tive from Honor, which fignifies credit or honour. 

r> / South. 

Deri vATiVBLT.afo. [fromderivative.] 
In a derivative manner. 

To DERI'VE. v. a. [ deriver, Fr. from de- 
rivo , Lat.] 

1. To turn the courfe of water from its 
channel. 

,. Company leflens the flume of vie * by flianngJt, 
and abates the torrent of a common odium by de¬ 
riving it into many channels. South. 

2. To deduce; as from a root, from a 
Caufe, from a principle. 

They endeavour to dcrivt the varieties of colours 
from tne various proportion cf the direti prog refs 
or motion of thefe globules to their circumvolution, 
or motion about their own centre. Beyle. 

Men derive their ideas of duration from thoir 
refledlion on the train of ideas they obferve to fuc- 
ceed oneanother in their own underftandingf. Lcckc. 

From thefe two caufesof the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phy- 
ficians, derived all difcale. of human bvdies with a 
great deal of reafen ; for the fluids derive their qua¬ 
lities from the folids. Arbutlnot. 

3. To communicate to another, as from 
the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’a nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, dtrhvttb not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perfon, unto all 
that belong unto him. Hooker. 

4. To receive by tranfmiffion. 

This property fcems rather to have been derived 
from the pretorian foldicrs. Decay of Piety • 

The center* of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, 
could derive no fandlity to them from their own 
perfons j yet upon this account, that they bad been 
con fee rated by the offering incenfe in them, were, 
by God’s fpecial command, fequeftered from all 
common ufe. South. 

5. To communicate toby defeent of blood. 

Befides the readinefs of parts, an excellent dif- 
pofition of mind is derived to your lordlbip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known. Felton. 

6. To fpread; to diffufe gradually from 
one place to another. 

The ftreams of the publick juftlce were derived 
into every part of the kingdom. Davies » 

7. [In grammar.] To trace a word from 
its origin. 

To Derive •v.n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that xeCfts the power of Ptolemy, 

Refills the pow’r of heav’n; for pow’r from beav’n 
Derives, and monarch* rule by gods appointed. 

Prior • 

2. To drfeend from. 

1 sm, my lord, as wdl deriv'd as he. 

As well pofleft. Shakefpeare. 

Dir Tver. n. f. [frflm derive.] One that 
draws or fetches, as from the fource or 
principle. 

Such x one makes a man not only a partaker o 
ot? ft men’s fins, but alfo a deriver of tba who l 
inure guilt of them tt> hirofclf* South 

Dern 
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Dbrn -adj. [beapn, Saxon.] 

1. Sad ; Solitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolcte. 

Dernie'r. adj. Laft. It is a mere French 

word, and ufed only in the following 
phrafe. 

In the Imperial Chamber, the term for the pro- 
fecutlon of an appeal is iior citcumfcnbed by the 

* term of one or two years, as the law die where 

requires in the empire $ this being the dernier refort 
and fupreme court of judicature* Ayltffe. 

To Db'rocate. nt. a. [derego, Lat.] 

1. To do an aft lo far contrary to a law or 
cuftom, as to diminiih its former extent: 
diftinguifhed from abrogate. 

By fevers! contrary cuftom: and flilet ufed here, 
many of tbofe civil and canon laws are controuled 
and den/gated. Halt* 

2. To leffen the worth of any perfon or 
thing; to vilify. 

To D E ROC AT E. *V. n. 

1. To detraft ; to leffen reputation : with 
from. 

Wc Should be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did 
derogate from them whom their induftry hath made 
great. Hooker . 

2. To degenerate; to aft beneath one's 

rank, or place, or birth. 

Is there no derogation in‘t ? 

•—You cannot derogate , my lord- Shukefpearc. 

DbNocatb. adj. [from the verb.] De- 

• graded ; damaged; leffened in value. 

Into her womb convey fterility; 

Dry up in her the ?rgan*of increale. 

And from her derogate body never fpring 
A babe to honour her! Sbakfpeart's King hear • 

De roca'tion. n.f. [derogatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of weakening or retraining a 
former law or contraft. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffige, with good 
refpefts, to entertain the king in good- afteftion; 
but nothing was done or handled to the derogation 
•f the king's late treaty with the Italians. Baton, 

That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
law; and it is alio certain, that the feripture, 
which allows of the will, is neither the derogation 
nor relaxation of that law. South. 

2. A defamation; detraftion ; the aft of 
leffening or taking away the honour of 
any perlon or thing. Sometimes with 
to, properly with from. 

Which, though never fo neceflary, they could 
not eafily now admit, without feme fear of dero¬ 
gation from their credit; and therefore that which 
once they had done, they became for ever after re- 
folute to maintain. Hooker. 

So furely ii* is a very brave man, neither is that 
any thing which I fpeak to his derogation } for in 
that I faidhe is a mingled people, it is no difpraife. 

Spen/er on Ireland. 

The wife ft princes need not think it any dimi¬ 
nution to their greatnefs, or derogation to their fuf- 
ficiency, to rely upon counfel. Bacon . 

I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do 
I eontradift any thing which I have formerly faid 
in his juft praife. Dry den. 

None of thefe patriots will think it a derogation 
from their merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lights ami advantages from their intimacy 
with my lord Somers AJdfcn* 

Dero'gative. adj. [derogativus, Latin. J 
Derogating; leffening the honour of: 
not in ufe. 

That fpirits are corporeal, feems to me a conceit 
4 abrogative to himfelf, and fuch as he Ihould rather 
labour to overthrow; yet tliereby he eftjbliiheth 
the doftrine of iaftrations, amulets, and charms. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Dbro'gator.ilY. adv. [from derega- 
torj.J In a detracting manner. Di£t. 
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Dero'catorikess. n, f [from deroga¬ 
tory. ] The aft of derogating. Did. 

Dero'gator Y. adj. [ derogatorius , Lat.] 
Detraftious; that leffena the honour of; 
di (honourable. 

They live and die In their abfurdiues, palling 
their days in perverted appreheniions and concep¬ 
tions of the world, derogatory unto God, and the 
wifdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thcfe deputed beings are derogatory from the 
wifdom and power of the Author of Nature, who 
doubtlefs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more dire ft and eafy methods than employing 
thefe fubfervient divinities. Chtyne. 

De # r vis. n.f. [der<vis B French.] ATurk- 
i(h pried, or monk. 

Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf'd to teach. 

Their dervifu dare-an impoftor preach. Sandyi. 

The denri% at firft made fome fcmple of violat¬ 
ing his promife to the dying brachman ; but told 
him, at laft,that be could conceal nothing from fo 
excelle nt a prince. Spectator. 

DF/SCANT. n.f [dsfanto, Italian f 

1. A long or tune compofcd in parts. 

* Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harlh a defiant. 

Skakefpeart . 

The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous defiant lung. Milton. 

2. A difeourfe ; a deputation ; a difquili- 
tion branched out into feveral divifions 
or heads. It is commonly ufed as a 
word of cenfure or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ft and between two churchmen, g*>od my lord, 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defant . Sbak. 

Kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, 
and fetere defcants upon our brethren. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To De'scant. nt* n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fing in parts. 

2. To difeourfe at large; to make fpecches: 
in a fenfc of cenfure or contempt. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafa away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my Ihadow in the fun. 

And dtfeant on mine own deformity. 

Shakefprate's Richard III. 

Com'ft thou lor this, vain boaftcr, to Purvey me, 

To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdi ft ? 

Milton. 

A virtuous man Ihould be pleafed to find people 
defanting upon his aftions, bccaufe, when they are 
thoroughly canvalfed and examined, they turn to 
his honour. Addifon. 

To DESCE'ND. nt. n . [ defiendo , Latin./ 

1. To go downwards; to come from a 
higher place to a lower; to fall; to (ink. 

The rain defeended , and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that houfe; and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 

Matthew, vii. 25. 

The brook that defeended out of the mount. 

Deuteronomy , ix. 21. 

He cleft his head with one defending blow. 

Dry den • 

Foul with (lain* 

Of guftring torrents and defending rains. Addifon • 

O goddefs! who, defending from the ikies, 

Vouchfaf'd thy prefence to my wondTing eyes. 

Pope. 

2. To come down, in a popular fenfc, im¬ 
plying only an arrival atone place from 
another. 

He 0 uU defend into battle* and perilh. 

1 Samuel, xxvi- JO. 

3. To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall 

upon as from an eminence. 

For the pious fire preferve the fon; 

His wifh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 

And on the fuitorj let \hy wrath dejeend, JPo/e. 

i 6 
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To £0 down: in a figurative fenfc. 


Milton • 


4 . A O g< 

He, with honeft meditations fed. 

Into himfelf defended. 

To make an invafion. 

The goddefs gives th’ alarm; and foon Is known 
The Grecian fleet defending on the town. Dry den. 

A foreign (bn upon the more defends, 

Whofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 

Dry den. 

6 . To proceed as from an original; to be 
derived from. 

Defpair def cents from a mean original; the off- 
fpring of fear, laainefs, and impatience. 

Collier againft Defpair • 

Will, is younger brother to a baronet, and de¬ 
fended of the aitc ent family of the Wimble*. Add. 

7. To fall in order of inheritance to a fuc- 
ceffor. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the 
eftatq, of the father ought to defend to the eld eft 
fon ; yet the father's natural dominion, the pater¬ 
nal power, cannot defend unto him by inheritance. 

Locke. 

The inheritance of both rule over men, and pro¬ 
perty in things, fprung from the fame original, and 
were to defend by the fame rules. Locke*. 

Our author provides for the dfeending and con¬ 
veyance down of Adam's monarchical power to pos¬ 
terity, by the inheritance of his heir, Succeeding to 
hit father's authority. Locke* 

8. To extend a difeourfe from general to 

particular confederations. 

Congregations difeemed the fmall accord that 
was among themfelves, when they defeended to par¬ 
ticulars. Decay of Piety . 

ToDescb'nd. nt. a. To walk dowifward 
upon any place. 

He ended, and they both defend the hill; 
Defeended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve 
Lay fleeping. Milton. 

In all our journey through the Alps, as well when 
we climbed as when we defended them, we had 
ftill a river running along with the road. Addifin* 

In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, fo 
very fteep, that there would be no mounting or de¬ 
fending it, were not it made up of a loofe crumbled 
earth. Addifon. 

Descendant, n.f. [defendant , French; 
dejeendens , Latin.] The offspring of an 
anceftor ; he that is in the line of gene¬ 
ration, at whatever diftance. 

Th* defendants of Neptune were planted there. 

Bacon. 

O, true defendant of a patriot line, 

Vouchfate this pifture of thy foul to lee- Dry den - 

He revealed his own will, and their duty, in a 
more ample manner than it had been declared to 
any of my defendants before them. After bury. 

DesceNdent. adj. [defeendens, Latin.] 
It feems to be cftabliftied, that the fub- 
ftantive ihould derive the termination 
from the French, and the adjeftive from 
the Latin.] 

1. Falling; finking; coming down ; de- 
feending. 

There is a tvgrefs of the flip in plants from above 
downwards; and this defiendent juice is that which 
principally nourifhes both fruit and plant. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another, as an original 

or anceftor. 

More than mortal grace 

Speaks thee defiendent of ethereal race. Peps* 

Descendible, adj. [from defend .] 

1. Such as may be eiefeended; fuch as may 
admit of a paffage downwards. 

2. Tranfmiflible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries, 
thofe honorary fees and infeudations were defends- 
his to tilt eldcft, end not to all the males. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

Desc&Nsion* 
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Desce'nsion. n.f. \dtfctnfio> Latin.] 

1. The aft of going downwards, falling* or 
finking; defccnt. 

2. A declenfion ; a degradation. 

From a god |u a bull! a heavy dfcenfum s 
It was Jove’s cafe. From a prince to a ‘pren¬ 
tice ! a low transformation: that IhaJl be mine. 

Sbakfpeare. 

3. [In aflronomy.] Right defienfion is the 
arch of the equator, which defcends with 
the iigu or ftar below the horizon of a 
direft fphere. 

Oblique dejcenfkn is the arch of the equator, 
which defcends with the fign below the horizon of 
an oblique fphere. Oxana*. 

Desce'nsional. aJj. [from defienfion.] 
Relating to defcent. 

Desce'nt. n.f. [ defcntfns t Latin; de- 
fiente , French.] 

1; The aft of palling from a higher to a 
lower place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent. 
Tend to the earth with fuch a fwifc defcent t 

Blac knure. 

2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle defeentt down¬ 
wards, in thole parts of the creation that are be¬ 
neath men, the rule of analogy may make it pro¬ 
bable, that it is fo alfo in things above. Locke. 

3. Obliquity; inclination. 

The beads and fourccs of rivers flow upon a de- 
fcent i or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not flow at all. Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

4. Lowell place. 

From the extremeft upward of thy head 
To the dejcent and dull below thy feet. Sbaktfpeare. 

5. Fall from a higher Rate; degradation. 

O foul defcent. that I, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the higheft, am now con Drain'd 
Into a beafl, and mix with beftiai flime 
This eflencc to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

6 . Jnvalion; hoflile entrance into a king¬ 
dom : in allufion to the height of fhips. 

At the fir A: dejcent on Ihore, he was not immur¬ 
ed with a wooden veil'd, but he did countenance 
the landing in his long-boat. M's*ten. 

The duke was general hiir.felf, and made that 
unfortunate defcent upon the Ifie of Rhec, which was 
attended with a m ferable retreat, in which the 
flower of the army was loft. Clarendon . 

Arifr, true judges, in your own defence, 
Comroul thole foplings, and declare for fenle j 
For, Ihould the fools prevail, they ftop not there. 
Cut make their next dejcent upon the fair. Dry den. 

7. Tranfiniffion of any thing by fuccefiion 
and inheritance. 

If the agree meat and content of men firft gave a 
feeptre into any one’s hand, that alio muft dire& 
its defcent and conveyance. Locke. 

8. The (late of proceeding from an origi¬ 
nal or progenitor. 

AU of them, even without fuch a particular 
claim, had great reafon to glory in their common 
defcent from Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, to whom 
die promife of the blcfled feed was feverally made. 

Atterbnry. 

9. Birth 5 extraction ; procefs of lineage. 

I give my voice on Richard’s fide. 

To bar my matter’* heirs in true defcent / 

God knows, 1 will not do it. Sbakefptare. 

Turnus, for high defcent and graceful mien. 

Was firft, and favour’d by the Latian queen. 

- • Dryien. 

10. Offspring ; inheritors ; thole pro- 
ceeding in the line of generation. 

The care of our dejcent perplexes us moft. 

Which muft be born to certain woe. Milton. 

From him 

His whole dejcent^ who thus (hall Canaan win. 

Milton. 


11. A Angle flep in the fcale of genealo¬ 
gy ; a generation. 

No man living is a thoufand defeentt removed 
from Adam himlcif.- Hooker. 

Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign'd. 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late. 

Even thrice eleven defeentt the crown retain’d. 

Till aged Heli by doe heritage it gain'd. F. Queen. 

12. A rank in the fcale of fubordination. 

How have I then with whom to hold convert?. 
Save with the creatures which 1 made, and thofe 
To me inferior; infinite dejcentt 
Beneath what other creatures arc to thee ? Miltcn . 

To DESCRI'BE. *v. a . [deferiboy Latin.] 

1. To delineate ; to mark out; to trace: 
as a torch waved about the head deferibet 
a circle. 

2. To mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties. 

I pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam’ft 
them, 1 will deferibe them; and according to my 
defeription, level at my affc&ion. Sbakefptare . 

He that writes well in verle will often fend his 
thoughts in fearch, through all the treafure of 
words that express any one idea in the fame lan¬ 
guage, that fo he may comport with the roeafurea 
of the rhyme, or with his own moft beautiful and 
vivid fentiments of the thing he dejeribes. fFarts. 

3. To diftribute into proper heads or di- 
vifions. 

Men palled through the land, and deferibed it by 
cities into (even parts in a book. Joj. xviii. 9. 

4. To define in a lax manner by the pro- 
mifeuous mention of qualities general 
an^ peculiar. See Description. 

Describe*, n. f [from defiribe.] He 
that deferibes. 

From a plantation and colony, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek deferibers named Erythra. 

Brown. 

Descri'er. n.f [from the verb.] A 
difeoverer; a detefter. 

The glad dejcrier (hall not roifl 
To tafte the nedar of a kifs. Crajbax p. 

Dcsc ri'ftion. n.f. [ dtferiptio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of delineating or exprefling any 

perion or thing by perceptible proper¬ 
ties. 

2. The fentence or paflage in which any 
thing is deferibed. 

A poet muft retufe all tediou\ anil unneceflary 
deferij>tiont: a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an 
ornament than a burthen. Dryden. 

Sometimes, mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

1 look for ft reams immortaliz’d in long. 

That loft in filencc and oblivion lie. 

Dumb aie their fountains, and their channels dry. 
That run for ever by the mufe’s fkill, 

And in the froooth defeription murmur ftill. AdJif. 

3. A lax definition. 

The fort of definition, which is made up of a 
mere coUe&ion of the moft remarkable parts or 
properties, is called an impeded definition, or a 
defeription ; whereas the definition is called perfeQ, 
when it is com poled of the ellential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watte. 

4. The qualities exprefled in a defeription. 

I’ll pay fix thou fend, and deface the bond. 

Before a friend of this defeription 
Shall lofc a hair. Sbakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCRY', v. a. \defirier f French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly 
difeovered: as, the fcout defined the 
enemy, or gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave 
occafion to thofe which are now in nfe. 

2. To fpy ont; to examine at a difiance. 

And the houle of Jofeph fent to dtfery Bethel. 
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Edmund, I think, is gone to defery 
The ftrength o’ th’ enemy. oLak fpeare , 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet forth 
fleets to defery the Teas. Abbot. 

, To deteft ; to find out any thing con¬ 
cealed. 

Of die king they got a fight after dinner in a 
gallery, and of the queen mother at her own table $ 
in neither place dejeried > no, not by Cadi net, who 
had been lately am b a Had or in England. H'oticn. 

, To difeover; to perceive by the eye ; 

to fee any thing diflant or obfeure. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way; 
Both through the guArd, which never him defcried 9 
And through the watchmen, who him never fpied. 

Hubbard's Laic. 

The Ipirit of deep prophecy Ihe harh 5 
What’s paft and what’s to come Ihe can defery. 

Skakejpeare. 

That planet would, unto our eyes, dfcrying pnly 
that part whereon the light falls, appear to be 
horned, as the moon feems. Raleigh. 

And how their way to earth they had defcried , 
To Paradife firft tending. Milton • 

Although the motion of light be not defined. «i» 
argument can be made from thence to prove chat 
light is not a body. F>igly. 

A tow’r fo high, it feem’d to rCaob the Iky, 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could dej^ry 
A 11 lliuro. Denham. 

Once more at leaft look back; fard I; 
Thyfelf in that large glafs defery. Prior * 

Descry', n.f. [from the verb.] Difco- 

very; thing dilcovered. 

How near’s the other army ? 

. —Near, and on fpeedy foot, the main defery 
Stands in the hourly thought. Sbakefpearr. 

To DE'SECRATE. *v. a. [< defacro , Lat.] 
To divert from the purpofe-to which 
any thing is confeorated. 

The founders of monafterics imprecated evil on 
thofe who ihould dtfecrato their donations. 

Salmon s Survey. 

Desecra'tion. n.f [from deficrate .] 
The abolition of coniecration. 

De'sert. n.f. [defer turn , Latin.] A wil- 
dernefs; folitude; wafte country-; un¬ 
inhabited place. 

Be alive again, 

And dare me to the defert with thy fword. 

If "trembling I inhibit, then proteft me 

Tho- baby of a girl. Sbakefptare • 

He, looking round oirevery fide, beheld 
A pa chiefs defert , dufk with horrid thades. Miltcn• 

De'sert, adj. [defert us , Latin.] Wild ; 
wafle ; folk ary ; uninhabited ; uncul¬ 
tivated ; untilled. 

1 have words * 

That would be howl’d out in the defert air, , 

Where hearing Ihould not catch them. Stahfp. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the wafte 
howling wilderncfs. Deuteronomy, xxrii. 10* 

The prmnifes and bargains between two men in 
a defert ifland are binding to them, though they are 
perfectly in a ft ate of nature, in reference to one 
another. « Locke. 

To DESE'RT. <v. a. \defirter> French ; 
defero y Latin.] 

1. To fbrfake; to fall away from ; to 
leave meanly or treacheroufly; to aban¬ 
don. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wiDi¬ 
ed the parting of that bill, that ever dtferted them 
till the- kingdom was in a flame. Dryden. 

2. To-leave ; to quit. 

What is it that holds and keeps the orbs in fixed 
flations and intervals, againft an inceflant and in¬ 
herent tendency to defert them ? Bint/ey. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one is enlifled. 

Dese'rt. 
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Dese'h t. n.f [properly d,Jfert: the wort! 
is originally French.) 'A he laft courfe ; 
the Iruit or fweatmeau with which a 
feaft is concluded. See Dessert. 
Desert, n.f. [from deforce.] 

1. Qualities or condutt coniidered with 
r el peel to rewards or punilhments ; de¬ 
gree of merit or demerit. 

Being of ncceflity a thing common, it is, through 
the manifold perfuafions, difpolitions^ and occa- 
fions of men, with equal defert both of praife and 
difpraiie, fhunned by lomc, by other* defired. 

Heeler. 

The bafeo* th* mount 
X5-rank’d with all deferts t all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bofom of this Ip he re 
To propagate their flutes. Shakfpeare. 

Ufe every man alter his defert t and who (hall 
•fcape whipping ? __ Shaktfpeare. 

2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 

AU defert imports an equality between the good 

conferred, and the good deferved, or made due. 

^ South. 

3. Excellence; right to reward ; virtue. 

♦ More to move you. 

Take my defertt to his, and join them both. Shak. 

Dese'rter. n.f. [from defert .] 

1. He that has forfaken his caufe or his 

poft: commonly in an ill fenfe. 

The members of both houfe*, who at firft with¬ 
drew, were counted deferters , and on ted of their 
places in parliament. King Charles. 

Srreight to rheir ancient cells, recall’d from air. 
The reconcil’d deftrttrs will repair. D*jden. 

Hoftt of drfertrrtf who yow honour fold. 

And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

Dry den. 

2. He that leaves the army in which he is 
enlifttd. 

They are the fame deferters , whether they flay 

in ourown camp, or run over to the enemy’s. 

Decay of Piety. 

A defer ter , who came out of the citadel, lays the 

carrifon is brought to the utmoft ncccfiity. 

T<jf/rr, N° 59. 

3. He that forfakes another; an abandoner. 

The fair jcx, if they had the deferter in their 
power, would certainly have fhewn him more mercy 
than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dry den. 

Thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 

« Thou mean dejerter of thy brother’s blood. Pope. 

Desertion, n.f. [from defert .] 

1. The aft of forfaking or abandoning a 
caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we ^e perfuaded to by 
one, is a conuadiftion to the commands of tlic 
other; and our adherence to one, will ncceflarily 
involve us in a defertion of the other. Regers. 

2. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency ; 
a fenfe of the dereliction of God; an 
opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chr»ft hears and fympathiacs with the fpritual 
agonies of a foul under deJertion 9 or the preflu res q. 
forne flinging affliction. South. 

Dbse'rtless. eufj. [from defert.] With¬ 
out merit; without claim to favour or 
reward. 

She faid (he lov'd, 

Lov'd me deftrthfs j who with fliamc confrft. 
Another flame had feia'd upon my bre.ift. Dryd 

To DESE'RVE. v a. [ dtfervir , French.] 
To be worthy of either good or ill. 

T e»lr honoured, as hav.ng power to work 
or ceafc, as men deferved of them. If coker. 

Some of us live you well; and even thofc fomr 
Envy your great dejervings 9 and good name. Sink. 

All ffiends mull tafle 
The wages of their virtue, and all foe* 

The cup of their defervings. Sh itefpeare 

"Whn he defervi 1 of you and me 1 kno.v. Shak. 


Yet well, if here would end 
The mifery t I iefervd ir, and would hear 
My own defervings. Milt or. 

A mother cannot give him death: though he 
Deferx-ei it, lie defervet it not from me. Dryder. 

Since my Or**ia’s death 1 have not feen 
A beauty lb deferring to be queen. Dry den. 

To Dese'rve. v. n. To be worthy of 
reward. 

According to the rule of natural juftiCc, one man 
may merit and defence of another. South. 

Courts are the places where befl mannersflourilh, 
Where the deferring ought to rife. Otway. 

He haJ been a perfon of great defervings from 
the republick, was an admirable fpuaker, and very 
popular. Swift. 

Be se'rvedly./»//*>. [from deferve.] Wor¬ 
thily ; according to delert, whether of 
good or evil. 

For him I was not fent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and baft, 
Defervcdly made vaflal. Milton . 

A man defi ved/y cuts himfelf off from the af¬ 
fections of that community which he endeavours 
to fubvert. jiddfon. 

Dese'rver. n.f. [from defcr*ve.] A man 
who merits rewards. It is ufed, I think, 
only in a good fenfe. 

Their lo\c is never link’d to the deferver , 

Till his deferts are pafs’d. . ■ Sbakefpeare. 

Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overwright 
of obligation ; or othenvife gicat deferws do, per¬ 
chance, grow intolerable prefumers. PKctton. 

Emulation will nexer be wanting amongfl poets, 
when particular rewards and prises arc propofed to 
the befl defervers. Dryden. 

DesTccants. n.f [from defecate.] Ap¬ 
plications that dry up the flow of fores; 
driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by 
deficcantSy and wafted. JVifeman. 

To DE'SICCATE. o'. a. [dfcco, Latin.] 

1. To dry up; to exhauft of moifture. 

In bodies defecated by heat or age, when the na¬ 
tive fpirit goeth forth, and the moifture with it, 
the air with time getteth into the pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fen, or 
fome defecated places thereof, by the heat of the 
fun. Hale. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

"Where there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, 
there wine hclpcth to digeft and defecate the moif¬ 
ture. • Bacon s Natural Hjficry. 

Desicca'tion. n.f [from defecate.] 
The a& of making dry; the ftate of be¬ 
ing dried. 

If the fpirits iflue out of the body, there fol- 
loweth dcfccation y induration, and confumption. 

4 Bacon. 

Desi'ccat i ve. ad/, [from defecate.] 
That which has the power of drying. 

To Desi'derate. *v. a. [defdeKo, Latin.) 

1 To want; to mils ; to defire in abfencc. 

I A word fcarcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful aftiftance toward the 
(otution of this fo deli ruble and lo much defi‘derated 
problem. Cbeyne. 

DESIDERATUM. [Latin. ] Somewhat 
which enquiry has not yet,been able to 
fettle or difeoyer; as, the longitude is 
the def Tatum of navigation. The tri- 
1 eft ion of an angle, and the quadrature 
of a circle, are the dcfdrata of geo¬ 
metry. 

Desi'diose. adj. [defdicfust Lat.j Idle; 

la7.v ; heavy. Dill. 

To DESI'GN. *v. a. [dcfgno 3 Latin; def- 
fner 9 French.] 

1. To purpofe ; to intend any thing. 
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2. To form or order with a particular pur¬ 
pofe : with for. 

The aft* of religious worlhip were purpofely t 
fgned for the acknowledgment of a Being, whom 
the moft excellent creatures are bound to adore as 
well as we. Still mg feet. 

You are not for obfeurity defign*d , 

But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. 

Dryden. 

3. To devote intentionally : with to * 

One of thofc placca was dfgned by the old man 
to his fon. Carcndcn. 

He was born to the inheritance of a fpfendid fjr- 
tunc j he was defgr.ed to the ftudy of the law. Dryd. 

4. To plan ; to project; to form in idea. 

We arc to obferve whether the picture or out¬ 
lines be well drawn, or as more elegant artixans 
term it, well defigned ; then, whether it be we.I co¬ 
loured ; which he the two general heads. lVcttm. 

Thus while they fpeed their pave, the prince defigm 
The new elected feat, and draws the lines. Dryden. 

5. To mark out by particular tokens; lit¬ 
tle ufed. 

’Tis not enough to make a man a fubjeft, to 
convince him that there is regal power in the 
world ; but there muft be ways of dcfgmng and 
knowing the perfon to whom this regal power of 
right belongs. Locke. 

Desi'ga. n. f [from the verb.) 

1. An intention ; a purpofe. 

2. A feheme ; a plan of aflion. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, 
that lays defgnt only for a day, without any pro- 
fpeft to the remaining part of his life ? Tidctfn. 

A feheme formed to the detriment of 
another. 

A fvdate fettled defers upon another man’s life, 
put him in a ftate of war with him againft whom 
he has declared fuch an intention. Locke. 

4. The idea which an artift endeavours to 

execute or exprefs. 

I doubt not but in the dfgns of fcveral Greek 
medals one may often fee the hand of an Apelles or 
Protogenes. Slddsj n. 

Thy hand ftrikes out fome new dcfgn t 
Where life awakes and dawns at excry line. Pope. 

Desi'cnable. adj. [ defigno , Latin. ] 
Diftinguilhable ; capable to be particu¬ 
larly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited: the 
mover muft be confined to obferve thefe propor¬ 
tions, and cannot pafs over all thefe infinite dfgn- 
abL degrees in an inftant. Dighy. 

Designation, n.f. [defignatio, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of pointing or marking out by 
fome particular token. 

This ia a plain defgnaticn of the duke of Marl¬ 
borough : one kind of ftulf ufed to fatten land is 
called marie, and every body knows that borough 
is a name for a town. Swift. 

2. Appointment; direction. 

VY tiliam the Conqueror forbore to ufe that claim 

in the beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pre¬ 
tence, grounded upon the will and defgnation of 
Edward the Confefior. Bacon. 

3. Import; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by t* € 
mind as the inodes of quantity, and to be attri¬ 
buted primarily in their firft defgnation only to thofe 
tlrngs which have parts, and gre capable of in- 
crcafc or diminution. Leek • 

D es i 'gn e n 1 y. ad<v. [ from defign.] Pur¬ 
pofely ; intentionally ; by defign or pur- 
* pole ; not ignorantly ; not inadvertent¬ 
ly; not fortuitoufly. 

Ufcs made things; that is to fay, fome things 
were made dfgncdly t and on purpofe, for fuch an 
ufe as they ferve to. Ray on the Creation • 

The n *t thing is fometimrs defgnedly to put 
children in pain ; but care muft be taken that thia 
be done when the child is in good humour. Locke. 

Designer. 
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Desi'gHER. *./ [from iefignJ\ 

X. One that defigns, intends, or purpofes ; 
a purpofer. 

2. A plotter; a . jntriver ; one that lays 
fchemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and 
pra&ice for fuch dfignerx to fuborn the publick in- 
tcreft, to countenance and cover their private* 

~ Decay of Piety. 

*3. One that forms the idea of any thing in 
painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning and 
poetry ; for the Latin poets, and the defignert of the 
Korean medals, lived very near one another, and 
were bred up to the fame relifh for wit and fancy. 

Addifn. 

Designing. participial adj. [from de~ 
Jtgn .] Infidious ; treacherous ; deceit¬ 

ful ; fraudulently artful. 

*Twould (hew me poor, indebted, and compelled. 
Defining* mercenary j and I know 
You would not wiib to think I could be bought* 

Southern. 

Designless* adj. [from defigtr.] With¬ 
out intention ; without defign; unknow¬ 
ing ; inadvertent. 

Desi'cnlessly. aefa. [from defignUfs .] 
Without intention ; ignorantly ; inad¬ 
vertently. 

In this great concert of bis whole creation, the 
drfignlefsly con fpi ring voices are as differing as the 
conditions of the refpeftive lingers. Boyle. 

Desi'gicment. n.f. [from defignJ] 

1. A purpofe and intent. 

The fan&ity of the Chriftian religion excludes 
fraud and faifehood from the dtfignmenti and aims 
of its firft promulgators* Decay of Piety. 

*Tii a greater credit to know the ways of capti¬ 
vating nature, and making her fubferve our pur- 
pofes and defignmentx 9 than to have learned all the 
intrigues of policy. ^ Clanville . 

2 . A fcheme of hofiility. 

News, lords! our wart are done: 

The drfperate tempeft hath fe bang'd the Turks, 
That their defignment halts* Sbakefpemre. 

She received advice both of the king's defperatc 
elh.ee, and of the duke's dfignaunts again ft her* 

Hayward. 

3. The idea, or {ketch, of a work. 

The femes which reprafent cities and countries 
are not really fuch, bot only painted on boards and 
canvafs; but (hall that excufe the ill pajnture or 

. defonmem of them? Dry dew. 

When abfent, yet we conquer'd in his right ; 
For though that fomc mean artift't ik.il! were ihown 

In mingling colours, or in placing fight. 

Yet ftill the fair defignment was his own. Dryden . 

Desi'rable. adj. [from defire.] 

1. That which is to be wilhed with ear- 

. neftnefj. 

Aojudged cafes, colkftcd hy men of great faga- 
city, will improve hi* mind toward acquiring this 
definable amplitude and extent of thought. Watts. 

He cannot but confefs, that it is a thing the moft 
dfjtreble to man, and moft agreeable to the good- 
refs of Cod, that heihould fend forth his light and 
hr* truth by a fpccial revelation of this will. Begirt. 

2 . Pleafing ; delightful. 

She then let drop l'omrexpreffions about an agate 
fnuff-box: 1 immediately took the hint, and 
bought one ; being unwilling to omit any thing that 
might make me defirablt in her eyes* Addifo/t. 

Our own fex, our kindred, our boufes, and our 
very names, feem to have fomc thing good and de- 
frablt in them. Watts. 

DESI'RE. n. f. [defir 9 Fr. defco , Ital. 
defidertnm , Lat.] Wi(h; cagernefa to 
obtain or enjoy. 

Defirt is the uneafinefi a man finds in himfelf 
upon the abfence of any thing, whofe prefect en¬ 
joyment carries the idea of delight with it. L.cJu 
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Drink provokes, and unprovokei j it provokes 
the defire 9 but it takes away the performance. 

Sbaktfpeare. 

Defire *s the vaft extent of human mind; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 

Dryden. 

It Is in a man's power only to obferve what the 
ideas are that take the 7 r turns In his underftand- 
ifig, or elfe to direft the fort, and call in fuch as 
he hath a defire or ufe of* Locke. 

To Desi'rk. <v. a. [defircr, French ; defi - 
derare ] 

1. To wifii; to long for ; to covet. 

Thou (halt not defire the filver or gold* 

Dent. vii. 25. 

2. To exprefr wilhes; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with a defiring look. Dry dot. 

3. To afk; to intreat. 

Sir, 1 intreat you home with me to dinner* 

—I humbly dn defirt your grace of pardon; 

1 muft away this night. Shakfpeare. 

But fince you take fuch int’refl in our woe. 

And Troy's difaft’rons end defire to know, 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 

What in our laft and fatal night befell. Dryden. 

4. To require; to demand. Notin ufe. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong. 

Without vain art or curioux compliments* Spenfer. 

Desi'rer. n. f. [from defirt .1 One that 
is eager of any thing; a wimen 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome po¬ 
pular man, and give it bountifully to the defirers. 

Sbakefpecre. 

Desi'rous. adj . [from defirt .] Full of 
defire ; eager ; longing after; wifhing 
for. 

The fame piety which maketb them that are in 
authority deft out to pleafe and refemble Clod by 
juftice, inflameth every way men of action w\th 
seal to do good. Hooker. 

Be not defiroux of his dainties ; for they are de¬ 
ceitful meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowfy and dtfirout to deep before the 
fit of an ague, and yawn and ft retch* Bacon. 

Adam the while. 

Waiting defiroux her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flow'rs a garland. 

Conjugal aftellien. 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt. 

Hath led me on, defiroux to behold 
Once more thy face, 

Desi'rousness. n.f. [from defirous. ] 
Fulnefs of defire ; eagernefs. Didi. 

Deii'rously. mdv. [from defirous .] Ea¬ 
gerly ; with defire; with ardent wifhes. 

Diet. 

To DESIST, <u.[defifitp Latin.] Te 

ceafe from any thing 5 to ftop: with 
from • 

Defifit thou art difeern'd, 

And toil'ft in vain j nor me in vain moleft. MJt. 

Theie are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it pernicious or abfurd ( but will 
readily defif from it, when they arc convinced it is 
impracticable* Addifn. 

DesiVtance, n. f. [from defift.] The 
aft of defifring ; ceffation. 

Men ufually g*ve freclieft where they have not 
given before: and make it both the motive and 
excufe of their defifianct from giving any more, that 
they have given already. By/e. 

Desist 1 ve. adj. [defitus, Latin.] End¬ 
ing 5 cdncludcnt; final. 

Inceptive and dtfiiwc proportions are of thi *5 
(brt : the fogs vaniih as the fun rifes j but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vanifh, therefore the fun is 
not yet rifen. Watts. 

Desk. n.f. [difeh 9 a table, Dutch.] An 
inclining table for the ufe of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box *r 
repository under k. 
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Tell her in the dejk 9 

That's cover'd o'er with Turkilh tapeftry. 

There is a purfe of ducats. Sbakefpeare • 

He is drawn leaning on a drjk 9 with his bible be¬ 
fore him. Walton's Angler • 

I have been obliged to leave unfiniihed in my 
defk the heads of two effsys. Poyee 

Not the dejk with filver nails. 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandiffi well japann'd, avails 

To writing of good fenfe. Swft. 

Desolate, adj. [defidatus 9 Latin.] 

1. Without inhabitants j uninhabited* 

Let us feek fome deflate (hade, and there 
Weep our fad bo(bms>empty. Sbakejfxare. 

This hero appears at firft in a deflate ifland, 
fhting upon the fide of the fea. Broob.t. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waftc. 

This city will be deflate 9 without an inhabitant* 

Jcr. xxvi* 

3. Solitary ; without fociety. 

To DE'SOLATE. a. [ defilo , Latin.] 
To deprive of inhabitants; to lay waite ; 
to make defert. 

The ill and of Atlantis was not fwal lowed by an 
earthquake, but was deflated by a particular de¬ 
luge* * Baton * 

Thick around 

Thunders the (port of thole, who with the gun. 
And dog impatient bounding at the (hot, 

Worfe than the leafon deflate the fields* Tbomfn. 

Df/solately, ad-v. [from defelate .] In 
a defolate manner. 

Desol action, n.f. [from defolale J] 

1. Deilru&ion of inhabitants; reduction 
to folitude. 

What with your praifes of the country, what 
with your difeourfe of the hf.nentable deflation 
thereof made by thofe Scots, you have filled me 
with a great comnaffion. Sfenfer's State of Ireland. 

Without her follows to my tel f and the=, 

Herfelf, the land, and many a Chriftian foul. 
Death, defolatbn 9 ruin, and decay. Sbakejpeare. 

2. Gloominefs; ladnef* ; melancholy ; 
deft itution. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind; 
and then the tcrriblenefs of the continual motion, 
the deflation of the far being from comfort, the eye 
and me ear having ugly images before it, doth ftill 
vex the mind, even when it is beft armed againft 
it. Sidney. 

Then your heft (hall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you demonftrate acarelefa deflation. 

Sbakefpeare . 

My deflation does begin to make 
A better life. Sbakefpeare. 

T 0 complete 

The feene of deflation ftr etch'd around 

The grim guards (land. "Tbomfn* 

3. A place wafted and for fa ken. 

How is Babylon become a deflation among the 
nations 1 Jcr. 1. 23* 

DESPA'IR. n.f [dcfefpoir 9 French.] 

1. Hopdefthefe ; defpondencc; Ids of 
hope. 

Defpair Is the thought of the unattainableneis of 
any good, which work* differently in men's minds ; 
fomc times producing uneafinefs or pain, (bmetimes 
reft and indolent y. Locke. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet 
on with hope; or never dileyvered it, ftopc with 
defpair * . Sidney. 

We are troubled on every fide, yet not dtftrefled ; 
we are perplexed, but not in defpair. 2 Coy. iv. 3 . 

Wearied, forfaken, and pur feed at laft. 

All fafity in drjpair of fafety plac'd. 

Courage he thrncc refumes, ref >lv’d to bear 
All their aflauhs, fince *tis In vain to fear. Denh. 

Equal the : r flame, unequal wis their care; 

One lov'd with hope, onelanguifli'd with defpair. 

Dryden 
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2 . That which caufes defpair; that #f 
which there is no hope. 

Strangely vilited people. 

All fwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye $ 

The mere dejpuir of furgery, he cures; 

Harming a golden ft amp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayer?. Sbakefpearc. 

«. [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in the 
mercy of God. / 

Are uot all or mo ft evangelical virtues and 
graces in danger of extremes ? As there is, Cod 
knows, too often a defeat on the one fide, fo there 
may be an excefa on the other: may not hope in 
God, or godly forrow, be perverted into preemption 
or defpair T ^ Spratt. 

To Despa'ir. *i/. n. [i defpero, Latin.] To 
be without hope ; to defpond: with of 
before a noun. 

Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet 
drfpair not; for there may be a tui ning. 

Ecclut.xxxx. ai. 
We commend the wit of the Chinefe, who de- 
ffair </making of gold, but arc mad upon making 
•f filver. Baton* 

Never defpair ef God’s bieffings here, or of liis 
reward hereafter; but go on as you have begun. 

fVake . 

Despa'irer. n. f. [from defpair.) One 
without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold. 
And makes defpair ere hope for good l'ucccfs. Dryd. 

Despa'i rful. adj. [defpair and full. ] 

Hopelefs. Obfolete. 

That fweet but four defpairful care. Sidney. 

Other cries amongft the Irilh favour of the 
Scythian barbarifm ; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with defpairful outcries. Spetfer. 

Despa'i Ri « c ly . ad*v. [from defpmring .] 
In a manner betokening hopeleffnefs or 
defpondency. 

He fpeaks feverely and defpairingly of our fo- 
ciety. Beyle. 

To DESPA'TCH. v. a. [depefehtr , Fr.] 
j. To fend away haftily. : 

Doctor Theodore Colcby, a fober man, X dif- 
patched - immediately to Utrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn the exatt method of ufing it. 

Temple. 

The good /Eneas, whofe paternal care, 
lulus’ a b fence could no longer hear, 

Vefpatcb'd Achates to the fhips in hafte. 

To give a glad relation of the paft. Dry dm. 

2 . To fend out of the world; to put to 
death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone, 

* In pity of hia mifery, to defpatcb 

His knighted life. Sbakefpearc. 

And the company (hall ftone them with leones, 
and defpatcb them with their fwords. Exek.xx hi. 47. 

In combating, but two of you will fall ; 

And we refolve we will defpatcb you ail. Dry den. 

Defpatcb me quickiy, 1 may death forgive 5 
I /hall grow tender clfe, and wifti to live. Drydcx 

3. To perform a bufinefs quickly : as, I 
defpatched my affairs, and ran hither. 

t herefore commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without ceafing, and to defpatch the journey, 
the judgment of God now following him. 

2 Mac. ix. 4. 

N0 fooner Is one action despatched , which, by 
fuch a determination as the will, wc are fee upon, 
but another uneafinefc is ready to fct us on work. 

Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 

What, are the brothers parted ? 

—They have dcfpattb'd with Pompey j he is gone. 

Sbakefpearc • 

J)e*pa # tch. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. llafty execution; fpeedy performance. 

AffcQed defpatcb is one of the moft dangerous 
things to bufuaefs that tan be. Bacon. 
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YouM fee, could you her inward motions watch. 
Feigning delay, ftie withes for defpatcb ; 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look. 

Then read her backward. Granville. 

The defpatcb of a good office Ss very often as be¬ 
neficial to the foiicitor as the good office itfelf. 

• Addifon. 

2. Conduft ; management. Obfolete. 

You (hall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my defpatcb. 

Which thill, to all our nights and'days to come, 
Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Sbak. 

3. Exprefs ; hafty meflenger or meffage: 
as, defpatches were fent away. 

Despatchful. adj. [from defpatcb^ ] 
Bent on hafte ; intent on fpeedy execu¬ 
tion of bufinefs. 

So faying, with defpatcbful looks in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milton. 

Vh one defpatcbful bid feme fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the grafly mead. Pope. 

DE'SPERATE. adj. [, defperatus , Latin.] 

1. Without hope. 

Since his exile the hath defpis’d me moft; 
Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me. 

That I am defperate of obtaining her. Sbakefpearc. 

2. Without care of fafety; rafh ; precipi¬ 
tant ; fearlefs of danger. 

Can you think, my lords. 

That any Englifhman dare give me counfei. 

Or be a known friend ’gainft his highnefs* pleafure. 
Though he be grown fo defperate to be boneft. 

And live a fubjeft ? Sbakefpearc. 

He who goes on without any care or thought of 
reforming, fuch an one we vulgarly call a defperate 
perfon, and that fure is m moft damning fin. 

Hammond. 

3. Irretrievable; unfurmountable; irre¬ 
coverable. 

Thefe debts may be well called defperate ones ; 
for a mad man owes them. Sbakefpearc. 

In a part of Afia the fick, when their cafe comes 
to be thought defperate, are carried out and laid on 
the earth, before they are dead, and left there. 

Locke. 

I am a man of defperate fortunes, that is, a man 
whofe friends are dead; for I never aimed . at any 
other fortune than in friends. Pope to Swift. 

4. Mad ; hot-brained; furious. 

Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician to 
wifti his friend dead, rather than to apply the beft 
endeavours of his ikill for his recovery ? 

Spenftr't State of Ireland. 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly 
ludicrous, and only marks any bad qua¬ 
lity predominating in a high degree. 

Concluding ail mere defp'rate fots and fools. 
That durft depart from Ariftotle’s rules. Pope. 

Desperately. ad*v. [from defperate.) 

1. Furioufly; madly; without attention 

to fafety or danger. 

Your eldeft daughters have foredone thcmfelves. 
And defp'rately ate dead. Sbakefpearc. 

There might be fomewhat in it, that he would 
not have done, or deft red undone, when he broke 
forth as defpirately as before he had done uncivilly. 

Brownt Vulgar Errourt . 

2. In a great degree; violently: this fenfe 
is ludicrous. 

She fell defperately in love with him, and took a 
voyage into Sicily in purfuit of him. Addifon. 

Deeper ate ness. n.f. [fro m defperate.] 
Madnels ; fury ; precipitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amaze¬ 
ment of confcience, but alfo boldly, hopihgly, con¬ 
fidently, in wilful habits of fin, is cal'ed a defpe- 
ratentjs alfo ; and the more bold thus, the more 
defperate. Hammond. 

Desper a'tion. n. f. [from defperate.) 
HopeleiTnefs; defpair; defpondency. 
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Is all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againft them. Sbehfpcarr. 

As long as we are guilty of any paft fin, mn 4 
have no promife of remiffion, whatever our futurfe 
care be, this defperation of fuecefs chills all our in- 
duftry, and we fin on bccaufc we have finned. 

DESPICABLE, adj. [defpicahilis , Lat.j 
Contemptible ; vile ; mean ; fordid ; 
worthies. It applied equally to per** 
Tons or things. 

Our cafe were miferable,. if • that wherewith we 
moft endeavour to pleaie God were in his fight fo 
" vile and defpicabk as men’s difdainful fpccch would 
make it. Hooker. 

Their beads as. low 

B >w’d down in battle,, funk before the fpears 
Of dtfpKable foes. Milton* 

All th’ earth he gave thee to pofiefs and rule. 

No defpicabk gift. Milton w 

Not lets cv’n in this defpicabk hero. 

Than when my name ftiook Africk with affright. 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

Dryddu 

Ail the quiet that could be cxpe&ed from, fuch a 
reign, muft be the refult of abfolute power on the. 
one hand, and a defpicabk flavery on the other. 

Addifon* 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their 
lives in criminal purfuits and practices, they ten¬ 
der thcmfelves more vile and defpicabk than any 
innocent man can be, whatever low ftation his for¬ 
tune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

Despicable ness, n • f. [from defpica*. 

bit.) Meannefc ; vilenefs ; worthleff- 

nefs. 

We confider the great difproportion between the 
infinity of the reward and the dtfpicablencft of pur 
fervice. Decay of Piety. 

Despicably, adv. [from defpicabk 
Meanly ; ford idly ; vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fit ore. 
Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor ; - : 

The town in foft folemnities delights. 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addifon. 

Despicable, adj. [from defpife.) Con¬ 
temptible; defpicable; regarded with; 
contempt. A word fearcely ufed but ia 
low converfation. 

I am obliged to you for taking notice of a poor- 
old diftrefled courtier, commonly the moft defptf- 
able thing in the world. Arbulbnot to Pope* 

To DESPl'SE. v* a. [ dejpifer , old French,, 

Skinner ; defpicia y Latin.] 

1. To fcorn ; to contemn; to flight; to. 
difreipeft. 

For, lo, 1 will make thee final! among the he** 
then, and dtfpifed among men. Jcr. xlix, 15. 

My Tons their old unhappy fire de]pife y 
Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope* 

2. In Sbakefpeare it feems once to fignify 
abhor , as from the Italian defpettare . 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 8 
Which /hall pofiefs them with the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. SbakefpeJire* 

Despi'ser. n.f. [from defpife.) Con¬ 
temner; fcorner* 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs. 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners. 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Sbaktfp. 

Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juftified 
even of her defp fert. Government of the Tonne. 

Thus tbc atheilis, libertines, and dfpjfers 01 re¬ 
ligion, ufually pafs under the name of free¬ 
thinkers. Swift. 

DESPFTE. n.f. [fpijt* Dutch; depit, Fr.) 
1. Malice; anger; malignity; malici- 
oufnefs ; fpleen ; hatred. 

Thou wretch 1 dejpite o’erwlielm thee! 

Sbakefpeare. 

With 
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With men thciC considerations are ofually the 
•Caufes of defpite, difdain, or averiion from others 5 
but with God they pafs for reafons of our greater 
tenderneft towards thers. Spratt. 

&. Defiance ; ualubdued opposition. 

The lire, thou gav’ft me firft, was loft and done; 
Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate. 

To my determin'd time thou gav'ft new date. Sbak. 

My life thou /halt command, hut not my Shame: 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
Defpitt of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour's ufe thou (halt not have. Sbak. 
Know 1 will ferve the fair in thy defpitt* Dryd. 
X have not quitted yet a victor’s right; 

I'»! make you happy in your own defpitt* Dry den. 

Say, would the tender creature, in defpitt 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 

Its life maintain ? Blackmre. 

Thou, with rebel infolence, did ft dare 
To own and to proteft that hoary ruffian ; 

And, in defpitt ev’n of thy father’s juftice. 

To ftir the factious rabble up to arms, 

3, Aft of malice; aft of oppofition. 

His punifement, eternal milery. 

It would be all hit folacc and revenge. 

As a defpitt done againft the Moft High, 

Tbee once to gain companion of his woe. Mil'tr. 

To De*pi' te. e u* a. [from the noun.] To 
vex; ta offend ; to difappoint; to give 
uneafinefs to. 

Saturn, with hit wife Rhea, fled by night; fel¬ 
ting the town on fire, ro defpitt Bacchus. Raleigh. 

Despi'tiful. adj. (defpitt and full.] 
Malicious ; full of fpleen; full of hate ; 
malignant; mifehievous: ufed both of 
„ perfons and things. 

1 , hit defpiteful J uno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live. 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Shakefbeare. 

Preferve 01 from the bands of our defpiteful and 
deadly enemies* King Char In. 

Mean while the heinous and defpiteful aft 
Of Satan, done in Paradifc, was known 
In beav’n* Milton. 

Despi'tifvlly. ad<v* [from defpiteful.] 
Malicioufiy; malignantly. 

Pray for them that deffutfullj ufe you and per- 
fecute you. Matt be tv, v. 44. 

Despiteful ness. n* f* [from defpitt - 
fal.] Malice ; hate; malignity. 

Let us examine him with deffxtefulnejs and tor¬ 
ture, (hat we know liis meeknefs, and prove his 
patience. Wi/d. ii. 19. 

Despi'teous. adj. [from defpite .] Ma¬ 

licious ; furious. A word bow out of ulc. 

The knight of the red-croft, when him he fpied 
Spurring fo hot with rage dtfpittmi 9 
* ’Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Queen. 

Turning defpiteout torture out of door. Sbakefp. 

Despi'teously. adit, [from defpiteous.] 
In a furious manner: not in ufe. 

The mortal fteel defttnr fly entail'd 
Deep in their flefii, quite thro' the iron walls. 

That a large purple ft ream adown their giambeux 

Spenfer. 

To DE&PO'IL. *t/ # a. [ defpolio , Eat.] 

I. To rob ; to deprive : with of. 

DtfpeiPd of warlike arms, and knowen Afield. 

Spenfer. 

You are nobly bom. 

Debated of your honour in your life. Sbah/peari. 

_ He waits, with helliih rancour imminent, 
intercept 
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Pefpoil'd of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Mifcn. 

He, pale as death, def pul'd of his array. 

Into the queen’s apartment takes hit way. Drjd. 

Ev’n now thy aid, 

’Eugene, with regiments unequal preft. 

Awaits 1 this day of all his honours gain’d 
Drfpoih him, if thy fuecour opportune 
Ckiendi not the fad hour. Phillips. 


2. To divert by any accident. 

Theft: formed ftones, dejpeiltd of their /hells, and 
expofed upon the furfacc of the ground, in time 
moulder away. _ Wood-ward. 

$• Simply to flrip s not in ufe. 

A groom ’gJU defpoll 

Of puilfant arms, and laid in eaty bed. Spenfer. 

D* spoli a'tion. n.f [from defpolio , La*] 
The aft of defpoiling or ftripping. 

Vo DESPO ND. *v. a. [ dejpondeo , Lat-] 

z. To defpair; to Iofe hope; to become 
hopelefs or defperate. 

It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, 
and cot to defpond for any mtfearriages or difap- 
pointments that were not in his own power to 
prevent. _ L'Efirangt. 

There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and 
def ponding weaknats, than firft to govern ourlelves 
by the heft improvement of that reafon which pro¬ 
vidence has given us for a guide; and then, when 
we have done our own parts, to commit all chear- 
fully, for the reft, to the good pleasure of heaven, 
with truft and refignation. L'Efirange. 

Phylick is their bane: 

The learned leaches in defpair depart. 

And fhake their heads, dfponding of their art. Dryd. 

Others deprefs their own minds, defpond at the 
firft difficulty; and conclude, that making any 
prpgrefs >n knowledge, farther than ferns their or¬ 
dinary bufinefr, it above their capacities. Locke. 

2. [In theology.] To lofe hope of the 
divine mercy. 

He confidcrs what is the natural tendency of 
fuch a virtue, or fuch a vice: he is well apprized 
that the repiefentation of fomeof thefe things may 
convince the undemanding, fomc may terrify the 
confcience, fomo may allure the flothful, and fome 
encourage the defpondiug mind. Want. 

Despondency, n.f [from defpondent.] 
Defpair; hopeleffuefs ; defperation. 
Despo ndent. adj. [ defpondent , Latin.] 
Defpairing; hopelefs ; without hope. 

It is well known, both from ancient and mo¬ 
dern experience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out 
of their debauches and company, when they chance 
to be furprifed with folitude or ficknefs, are the 
moft fufpicious, timorous, and defpondent wretches 
in the world. ‘ Bentley. 

Congregated thrufees, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dun defpondent flock. Tbmfon. 

To DESPO NSATE. *v. a. [defponfo, Lat.] 

To betroth ; to affiance; to unite by 

reciprocal promifes of marriage. 

Desponsa'tion. n* f. [from defponfate.] 

The aft of betrothing perfons to each 
other. 

DE SPOT. n.f. [XteriroTiK.] An abfolute 
prince; one that governs with nnlimited 
authority. This word is not in ufe, ex¬ 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince; 
as, the defpot of Servia. 

Despo'tical. lad;, [from defpot.] Ab- 
Despotick. j iolute in power; unli¬ 
mited in authority; arbitrary; unac¬ 
countable. 

Cod’s unlverlal law 
Gave to the man dtfpotick power 
Over his female in due awe. 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile fhe or lowfe. Milton. 1 

In all its directions of the inferior faculties^ 
reafon conveyed its fuggeftions with dearnefs, and 
enjoined them with rower j it had the pillions in 
perfeft fubjeftion ; though its command over them 
was but perfuafive and political, yet ithad the force 
of coaftive and def police!. South. 

Wc ma I f<e * n a neighbouring government the 
ill confequences of having a defpotick prince 5 for 
notwuhftanding there is vaft ex.enr of lands, and 
many of tbca better than thort of the Swi& and 

fa mzed bv Micro soft 
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Grifons, the common people among the latter am 
in a much better fituation. Addfon. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the imdnefs 
of the people, who were now wholly bent upon 
Angle and defpotick flavery, . Snuift. 

Despo ticalness. n.f. [from dcfpoti~ 
eal.] Abfolute authority. 

De spotism. n.f* [ dtfpotifme , Fr. from 
defpot. ] Abfolute power. 

To DESPU MATE. *v. n* [ defpumo 9 Lat.] 

To throw off parts in foam ; to froth ; 
to work. 

Despuma'tion. n.f [from defpumate .] 
The aft of throwing off excrementitious 
parts in feum or foam. 
Desqj/ama'tion. n. f [from fquama , 
Latin.] The aft of foaling foul bones. 
A term of ohirurgery4 
Desse'rt. n.f* [deferte 9 French.] The 
laft courfe at an entertainment; the 

fruit or fweetmeats fet on the table after 
the meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fupper with a fine deffirt. Drydet. 

At your deffert bright pewter comes too late. 
When your firft courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. 

Kiftp 

To DE STINATE. e v. a. [deJlino 9 Lat.] To 
defign for any particular end or puppofe. 

Birds are dtftinated to fly among the branches of 
trees and bulhes. Ray on the Creation. 

Destina'tion.. n.f. [from definite.] 
The purpofe for which any thing is ap¬ 
pointed ; the ultimate defign* 

The paflages through whidi fpirits are conveyed 
to the members, being almoftinfinite, and each of 
them drawn through fo many meanders, ic is won¬ 
derful that they ihould perform their regular defli- 
nations thout loftng their way. G/atnri/le. 

There Is a great variety of apprehenfions and 
fancies of men, in the deftination and application of 
things to Icveral ends and ufes. Hale. 

To De'stinb. v.*. [dejiinOf Latin.] 

1. To doom; to devote; to appoint unal¬ 
terably to any ftate or condition. 

Wherefore ceafe we then ? 

Say they who counfel war; we are decreed, 
Referv’d, and dtf in'd to eternal woe j 
Whatever doing, what can we fuftcr more? Mik. 

All altars flame; before each altar lies. 
Drench’d in his gore, the def in'd fact ifice. Dryd. 

2. To appoint to any ule or purpofe. 

Too thin blood ftrays into the immediately fubor- 
dinate veflels, which are defined to carry humours 
fecreted from the blood. Arlutbnot cm Aliments. 

3. To devote ; to doom to puniihment or 
mifery: ufed abfolutcly. 

May heav’n around this def in'd head 
The choice/! of its curfes feed. Prior 

4. To fix unalterably. 

The infernal judge's dreadful pow’r * ^ 

From the dark urn feall throw thy def in'd hour. 

Priof* 

De stiny. a.f [defiinee, French.] 

1. The power that (pins the life, and de¬ 
termines the fate, of living beings. 

Thou art neither like thy fire or dam? 

But, like a foul mif-feapen ftigmatick. 

Mark’d by the dejftries to be avoided. Sbekefp are. 

2. Fate ; invincible neceflity. 

_. H « dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children bom of me * 

But who ean turn the ftream of dcfllr#. * 

Or break the chain of ftmng neecfiity, 

Which fall is tied to Jove’s .eternal feat? Kr/ry 

How can hearts, not free, be tried whether tW 
ferve * 

Willing or no, who will but what they tfiuft 

By dtf.nji and cssi no o her chufe l Miltcu. 

Ha 
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Had thy great dcfliay but gjve« the* (kill 
To know) u well as pow’r to ad, her will* Deah. 

Chance, or forceful dtp .my t 
Which forms in caufcs firii wkate'er (hall be* 

Dry den. 

3. Doom ; condition in future time. 

Ac the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i* th* morning: thither he 
Wi l come to know his defliny. Sbakefpeare. 

DESTITUTE, adj. [defti tut ns y Latin.3 

l. Forfaken; abandoned: with of. 

To forfakc the true Cod of heaven, it to fall 
into all fuch evils upon the face of the earth, as 
men, either dcflltutj of grace divine, may commit, 
or unp otefted fr m above, may endure. Jiockcr. 

Z. Abjeft; friendlefs. 

He will rrgard the prayer of the defitutey and 
not defpife their prayer* Pjalm ui. 17. 

3. In want of. 

Take thedeftin’d way 

To find the regions deflitvte of day. Dryden , 

Nothing can be a greater infiance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than fuch a favage 
mountain covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the fame country, deflitute 
of inhabitants* Addijon. 

Debtitu'tion. n. ft [from deftituti.] 
Want; the (late in which fomcthing is 
wanted: applied to perfons* 

. That defiiunsm in food and rloathing is fuch an 
impediment, as, till it be removed, fufferelh Hot 
the mind of man to admit any other care. Hooker. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, 
are not left in fo great defitutian, that jufily any 
man Should think the ordinary means of eternal 
life taken from them* Hooktr. 

The order of paying the debts of contract or re- 
ftitutioo is fee down by the civil laws of a king¬ 
dom s in definition or want of fuch rules, we are to 
obfenre the neccfiity of the creditor, the time of the 
delay, and the fpcciai obligations of fricnd&ip* 

Taylor. 

To DESTRO'Y. *v. a. [dejfruo, Latin ; 
deftruire, French.] 

1. To overturn a city; to raze a build¬ 
ing ; to ruin. 

The Lord will defray this city* Gen. nix. 14. 

2. To lay wafle ; to make defolate. 

Solymag fent his army, which burnt and de- 
firoytd the country villages* Knollts • 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Ana- 
kims 3 but the Lord defrayed them before them, 
and they fuccceded them, and dwelt in their (lead. 

Dent. ii. ai. 

Tis fafer to be that which we defray. 

Than by definition dwell in doubtful joy* Sbak. 

The wife Providence hath placed a certain anti¬ 
pathy between feme animah and many infe&s, 
whereby they delight in their deftrutition, though 
they ufe them not as food 3 as the peacock defrays 
fnakes and adders; the weafel, mice and rats 3 
fpiden, flics 3 and feme forts of flics defray fpiders. 

Hale* 

4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that flothful, intemperate, aod 
Incontinent perfons defray their bodies with dif- 
cafes, their reputations with difgrsce, and their 
faculties with want l Bentley . 

There will be as many fevereigns as farhert: 
the mother too hath her title, which defrays the 
fbvereignty of one fupreme monarch. Luke. 

Destro'yer* ft. ft [from dcftroy.~\ The 
perfon that deflroy s or lays wafle 3 a 
murderer* 

It is faid, that Aflur both founded it and ruined 
4k: it may be underfiood, that Aflur the founder 
was the fon jf Shcm, and Aflur the defrayer was 
an Alfynin* Raleigh. 

Triumph, to be ftyl’d greatfConquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and font of gods T 
i)efr yen rightiicr call'd, and flayers of men* 

Milton. 


Shot. 
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Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright defrayer lives | 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound (he gives. 

Pope. 

DESTRUCTIBLE, adj. [ from deft r ho, 
Latin.] Liable to deflru&ion. 

Destr vctibi'lity. n. ft. [from deftrnc~ 
ft bit. ] Liable nefs to deflru&ion. 

DcSTa u'ction. n. f. \dcJlruQio % Latin.] 

1. The a£l of deflroying 3 fubverfion; de¬ 
molition. 

2. Murder; maflacre. 

’Tis fafer to be that which wedeftroy. 

Than by def rit&ion dwell in doubtful joy. 

3. The flate of being deflroyed; 
murder fuffered. 

If that your moody difeontented fouls 
Do through the clouds behold this prefeot hour. 
Even for revenge mock my def ruffian. Sbakefp . 
When that which we immortal thought. 

We faw fo near defruffioa brought. 

We felt what you did then endure. 

And tremble yet, as not fecure* Waller. 

4. The caufe of deflruflion 3 a deflroyer ; 
a depopulates: as a confuming plague. 

The def ruffian that wafieth at noon-day. 

P/a/m xci. 6. 

[In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad ia the way that lcadcth to defruffhn • 

Matthew. 

Destructive* adj. [ dejhu 8 i*vusy low 
Latin.] 

1. That which deflroys; wafleful; caufing 
ruin and devaflation; that which brings 
to definition. 

In ports and roads remote, 

Defruffhjt fires among whole fleets we fend. 

Dry den . 

One may think that the continuation of evid¬ 
ence, with a kind of refifiance to any deflruffhvt 
force, is the continuation of folidity* Luke. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a practice, 
which makes our mod refined diverfions defruffive 
of all politencfs* Addijon. 

Both are dcfc&s equally deflrufftvt of true reli¬ 
gion* Roger 1. 

3. With to. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a perifhabic 
kind, deflruffive to the ftrength* Dry den. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us 3 be¬ 
es ufe it is equally defruffive to that temper which 
is neceftary to the prefervation of life* Locke. 

Destrv'ctively. adrv. [ from deftruc - 
ti*ue. ] Ruinoufly 3 mifchicvoufly 3 with 
power to deflroy. 

-What remains but to breathe out Mofes’swlfh ? 
O that men were not fo dtfruS'wely foolifh! 

Decay of Piety. 

Destru'ctiveness. ft./, [from deftruc - 
five. ] The quality of deflroying or ruin¬ 
ing. 

The vice of profeflors exceeds the dtflraffivenejs 
of the moft hoftite aflaults, as intefiinc treachery 
is more ruinous than foreign violence. 

Decay of Piety. 

Destru'ctor. tt./. [from deftroy.] De¬ 
flroyer ; confumer. 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the defiruffor and 
the artificial death of things* Beyle. 

Desuda'tion. n.f. \defudatioy Lat.] A 
profufe and inordinate fweating, from 
what caufe foever. 

Desuetude* n.f. [defuetudoy Lat.] Cef- 
fation to be accuflomed 3 difcoutinuance 

of pra&ice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barba¬ 
rous people, thofe countries were quickly fallen off, 

^igi tized by Mlcroso ft 
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With bsrbsri fm and dejmetudr, from thek former 
civility and knowledge* Bate. 

We fee in all things l^ov defuetudi does contract 
and narrow our faculties, fo that we can apprehend 
only thofe things wherein we are canverfant. 

Government of the Tongue. 

De'sultory. 1 adj. [deftuhorius, Lat.] 

Desulto'rious. J Roving from thing to 
thing ; unfettled ; immethodical; un- 
conflant* Dtfultoriovs ia not in ufe. 

'Tis not for a' desultory thought to atone for a 
lewd courfe of life 3 nor for any thing but the fu- 
perindutingof a virtuous habit upon a vicious one, 
to qualify an efiechial conversion. L Ef range. 

Let but the lead trifle crofs his way, and his 
dejaltorioms fapey preftnely takes the feent, leaves 
the unfinished and half-mangled notion, and (kips 
away in purfuit of the new game* Norris. 

Take my defultary thoughts in their native order, 
as they rife in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and mar (hailed according to art. 

Felton on the Clafsektm 

To Desu'me* r v. a. [dtfumoy. Latin.]- To 
take from any thing; to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exifient to it, 
the more Ample matter out of which it is defumady 
the heat and infloence of the fim, and the due pre¬ 
paration of the matter* lisle • 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe of 
/Eliin and Pliny, whence they defamed their nar¬ 
rations* Brown. 

Laws, if convenient and ufeful, are never the 
worfc though they be defamed and taken from th© 
laws of other countries* Hale. 

To DETA'CH. V. a. [detacher , Fr.] 

1. To feparatc ; to difengage; to part 
from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative 
and ter reft rial matter, which it detaches from the 
uppermoft ftratum. Woodward. 

The feveral parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet join again one cannot tell how. Pope . 

2. To fend out part of a 'greater body of 
men on an expedition. 

If ten men are m war with forty, and the latter 
detach only an equal number to the engagement, 
what benefit do they receive from their fuperio* 
rity ? Addijon • 

Detachment, n.f. [from detach.] A 
body of troops Tent out from the main 
army. 

The czar difpatehcd inftru&ions to fend out 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the king of 
Sweden’s joining his army. Tatler, No 55, 

Bcfides materials, which are brute and blind. 
Did not this work require a knowing mind. 

Who for the ta(k (hnuld fit detachments chufe 
From all the atoms ? Blackmon ♦ 

To DETA'IL. a. [detailler, Fr.] To 
relate particularly 3 to particularise 3 to 
difplay minutely and diitin&ly. 

They will perceive the miftake* of thefe philo- 
fophen, and be able to anfwer their arguments, 
without my being obliged to detail them* Cheyne. 

Deta'il. n . /. [detail, Fr.] A minute 
and particular account. 

I chufe, rather thsn trouble the reader with a 
detail here, to defer them to their proper place. 

Woodward. 

I was unable to treat this part nf my fubjeft 
more in dttaily without becoming dry and tedious* 

Pope • 

To DETATN. *v. a. [detineo, Lat.] 

1. To keep that which belongs to another* 

Detain not the w. gci of the hireling 3 for every 
degree of detention of it, beyond the time, is in- 
jufticc and uncharitablcnefs. Taykz. 

z. To withhold 3 to keep back* 

Thefe doings fting him 

So venomoufty, that burning (ham* detains him 
From his Cordelia* Shakrfpeare. 

He 
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He hts defcnbed the pafiion of Calypfo, stod the 
Indecent advances fee made to detain him from his 
country* Broome . 

3. To reftrain fror departure. 

Let us detain thee until we feali have made ready 
a kid. Judges x 111.15. 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere, 

Sa much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear. 
The wife had been detain'd to keep her hu&and 
there. Vryden. 

4. To hold in cuftody. 

Deta'inder,* ft. f [from detainS\ *The 

name of a writ for holding one in c'ui- 
tody. 

Detainer, n. f* [from detain.] He that 
holds back any one’s right; he that de¬ 
tains any thing. 

Judge of the obligation that lies upon all forts of 
injurious perfons; the fscrilegtous, the detainers of 
tithes, and cheaters of men's inheritances. *Tttylor. 

Tu DETE'CT. if. a . [deteSus, Lat.] 

I. To difeover ; to find oat any crime or 
artifice. 

There ’1 no true lover in the foreft j elfe fighing 
every minute, and groaning every hour, would de- 
utl the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. Sbak. 

Though feould 1 hold my peace, yet thou 
Wonldft eafily detect what I conceal. Milton. 

3. To difeover in general. 

The utmoft infinite ramifications and inofcala- 
tions of all the feyeral forts of vcflels may eafily be 
Jcte&ed by glafTes. Ray. 

Dete'cter. n. f. [from deteB.] A dif- 
coverer ; one that finds out what auother 
defires to hide. 

Oh, heaven* l that thi* treafon were not; or 
not I the dtteBtr * Sbakefycare. 

Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its deteblcr ; 
that which will bring it to a left which it cannot 
pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Detection. n . f. [from deteB.] 

1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other 
fault. 

Should I come to her with any u.ie£iion in my 
hand, 1 could drive her then from the ward of her 
purity. Sbakefpeare. 

That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and 
note for tbe dcte&ion of its contrary: it feould 
abound more in the mild and good-natured affec¬ 
tions, than in the vehement and wrathful pafiions. 

Syratt. 

Deletion of the incoherence of loofe difeourfes 
was wholly owing to the fyllogiflical form. Locke • 

2. Difcovery of any thing hidden* 

Not only the fea, but rivers and rains aKb, are 
inftrumegstal to the deuBton of amber, and other 
fofiils, by wafting away the earth and dirt that 
concealed them. Woodward* 

Detection, n. f [from detain.] 

1. The a& of keeping what belongs to 
anothty. 

How goes the world, that I am thus encount’red 
"With dam’rouB claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long fince due debts, 

Againft my honour l Sbakefpeare. 

2. Confinement; reftraint. 

This worketh by detention of the fpirits, and 
ceafiipathm of the tangible parts. Bacon . 

T§ DETER. a. [ deterreo , Lat.] To 
difeourage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing. 

I never yet the tragick ft rain aflay’d. 

Deter r d by thy inimitable maid. Waller. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us 
from our duty ; yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as 
we have a greater ftrtngth on our fide. Tilbrfm. 

Beauty or unbecomingnef* are of more force to 
draw or deter imitation, than any difoourfct which 
can be made to them* Loeke. 
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The ladies may not be deterred from correfpond- 
ing with me by this method. jfddifon . 

My own face deters me from my glafs j 
And Kneller only ftews what Celia was. Prior, 

To DETERGE. v*a. [deterge, Lat ] To 
cl can ft* a fore; to purge any part from 
feculence or obfirufiions. 

Conftder the part and habit of body, and add or 
diminift your fimples as you defign to deterge or 
incarn. Wijeman. 

Sea fait prefer? es bodies, through which it 
pafleth, from corruption ; and it detergetb the vef- 
ieis, and keeps the fluids from putrefaction. 

jfrbutbmt. 

Detb'rcbnt. adj. [from deterge.] That 
which cleanfes. 

The food ought to be nourishing and detergent. 

, jfrbntbnot. 

Deter 10 e action. n. f [from deter'.or , 
Lat.]- The a €t of making any thing 
worfe ; the Rate of growing Worfe. - 

Determent, n . f. [from deter.] Caufe 
of difeouragement; that by which one 
is deterred. A good word, but not now 
ufed. 

This will not be thought a difeouragement unto 
fpirits, which endeavour to advantage nature by 
art; nor will the ill fuccefs of fome be made a 
fufficient determent unto others. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

THefe are not all the determents that oppoled my 
obeying you. Boyle . 

Dkt*'r mikable. adj. [from determine.] 
That which may be certainly decided. 

Whether all plant* have feeds, were mace eafily 
determinable , if wecould conclude concerning harts- 
tongue, feme, and tome others. 

Brownes Vulgar Err ours. 

About this matter, which fccm9 fo eafily deter¬ 
minable by fcnfc, accurate and fober men widely 
difagree. , Boyle. 

To DETERMINATE. *v. a. [determiner, 
French.] To limit; to fix; to deter¬ 
mine ; to terminate : not in ufe. 

The fly - flow hour, ft all not determinate 
The datelefs limit of thy dear exile. Sbakefpeare. 

Dete'r mi Nate. adj. [determinates* La¬ 
tin.] 

1 . Settled ; definite ; determined. 

Dcmonftratjons in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exaft than In extenfion, yet 
they am more general in their ufe, and determi¬ 
nate in their application. Locke. 

To make all the planets move about the fun in 
circular orbs, there muft be given to each, by a de- 
tcrmrjte impulfe, thofe prefent particular degrees 
of velocity which they now have, in proportion to 
their diftancc* from the fun, and to the quantity 
of tbe Tolar matter. Bentley . 

2. Eftablilhed; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 

Scriptures are read before the time of divine 
fervicc, and without either choice or flint ap¬ 
pointed by any determinate order. Hooker. 

3. Decifive ; conclusive. 

I’ th’ progreft of this bufinefs. 

Ere a determinate refolution, he, 

1 mean the biftop, did require a refpite. Sbakefp. 

4. Fixed; refolute. 

Like men difufcd in a long peace, more deter¬ 
minate to do, than feilful how to do. Sidney. 

5. Refclved. 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Dete'r m 1 nately, adv» [from determi¬ 
nate. ] 

i. Refolutely j with fixed refolve. 

The queen dbeyed the king’s commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and deteminatefy bent that 
flic would leek all loving means to win Z elm a nr. 

-» . Stdn 
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In thofe errors they are fo determinatety fettled, 
that they pay unto falfity the whole fum of what- 
foever love is owing unto God’s truth. Hooker* 

2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourfelves, that you have not 
the making of things true or falfe ; but that the 
truth and exiftence of things is already fixed and 
fettled, and that the principles of religion are al¬ 
ready either dtttrminatcly true or falfe, before ymi 
think of them. Tillotfon. 

Determination, n* f* [from determi¬ 
nate.] 

1. Abfolute direflion to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily wafte much of our lives, 
that remiflnefs can by no means confift with a 
conflant determination of will oT defire to the great- 
eft apparent good. Locke* 

2. The refult of deliberation ; conclufion 

formed ; refolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their determine- 
tnn, which is to go home, and trouble you no- 
more. • Sbakefpeare's Merjkant of Vmice. 

The proper afts of the in tel left are intciieftio:i, 
deliberation, and dettrmtnaum or decifion. 

Hales Origin of Mankind* 

It is much, difputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man’s will to good and evil in the date 
of innocence j and upon very nice and dangerous 
precipices ft and their dctermitrativrd on either fide. 

South . 

Confult thy judgment, aff^ftions, and inclinav 
tions, and make thy determination upon every par¬ 
ticular ; and be always as fuipicious of thyfelf as 
poflible. Calamy *• 

3. j udicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to jus¬ 
tice and lenity, and to the fpcedy determination of 
civil and criminal caufes. Gulth/er s Travels* 

Detb'rmi native, adj . [from determi¬ 
nate.] 

1. That which uncontroulably directs to 
certain end. 

That individual aftion, which is juftly punilhed. 
as finful in us, cannot proceed from the ipeciai in¬ 
fluence and determinative power of a juft caufe. 

Bratnball againft Hobbes• 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fub- 
jeft does not neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, 
then it is determinative , and limits the fubjeft to a 
particular part of its extenfion; as, every pious 
man flial! be happy. Watts* 

DeterminaTor. n . f* [from determi¬ 
nate.] One who determines. 

They have recourfe unto the great determinator 
of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the inferu- 
table infirmities of the whole body. Brown • 

To DETERMINE. <u. a. [determian, Fr. 

determine, Lat.] 

1. To fix ; to fettle. 

Is it concluded he ftall be proteftor f 
—it is determin'd* not concluded yet; 

But f> it muft be, if the king mifearry* 

More particularly to determine the proper fe3fon 
for grammar, I do not fee how it can be made a 
ftudy, but as an introduftion to rhetorick. Locke • 

2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofrs that 
a thing may or may not be fo, for any thing that 
yet appears, or is certainly determined , on the other 
fide. Southm 

Milton’s fubjeft was flill greater than Homer’s 
or Virgil’* • it does not determine the fate ol tingle 
perfons or nations, but of a whole fpecies. 

jfddifonc 

Deflruftion hangs on every word we fpeak. 

On every thought, till the concluding (broke 
Determines all, and clofes out defign*. jfddifon * 

3. To bound ; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hathbeen deter¬ 
mined by the view or fight; fo that whatlbever is 

• invifible, cither in refpeft of the finenefs of the 

body 
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Of the fmallnefs of the parts, Of of the | 
fubtiity of the moUoo, is little enquired* Baton. 

- I ^ principium individuationis it exigence it- 
fel^ which determines a being of any foil to a par- 
tucolar time and place* incommunicable to two be¬ 
ings of the fame kind. * Locke. 

No footer have they climbed that hill* which 
mm determines their view at a difiance, but a new 
profpeft is opened. Atterbury . 

4. Toadjuft; to limit; to define. 

. has fettled in his mind ‘determined Ideas, 

with names affixed to them, will be able todifeern 
the.ir differences one from another, which is really I 
diftingni filing. L.cke. 1 

5. To influence the choice. 

You have the captives 
Who were the oppofites of this day's ft rife $ 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them 
-As we /hall find their merits and our fafety 
Way equally determine. Sbakefpeare. 

A man may fufpend the afl of his choke from 
•being determined for or againft the thing propofed, 
till he has examined it. Locke. 

At foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thJrft 
makes him uneafy, he, whole will was never de¬ 
termined to any purfuit of good 'rheer, is, by the 
uneafioefs of hunger and thirft, presently de- 
hnmirud to eating and drinking* Locke. 

6. To rcfolvc. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his fa¬ 
ther to flay David. 1 Sam. xx. 33. 

7. To decide. 

I do not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
another: to determine this either way, is to beg 
the queftion for or againfta vacuum. Locke. 

2 . To put an end to; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not ftay fo long 
Till (icknefs hath determin'd me ? Sbakefpeare. 

¥'0 Determine, <v. n. 

1. To conclude ; to form a final conclu- 
lien. 

Eve ! now expeft great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us w'ill fx>n determine , or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Miften. 

2. To fettle opinion. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand which 
v- iy the karned /hall determine of it. Locke. 

3. To end ; to come to an end. 

They were apprehended, and, after conviction, 
the danger determined by their deaths. Hayward. 

AJ 1 plea fore fpringing from a gratified pillion, 
as molt i f the pleafurc of fin does, mult needs de¬ 
termine with that naftion. South. 

4. To make a decifion. 

She foon /hall know of us 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Sbakefpeare. 

5. To end confequendally. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way 
for new inftitutiona and forms j and often determine 
in either letting up fome tyranny at home, or 
bringing in fome conqueft from abroad. Temple. 

6 . To relolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the caufe why we aie met 
Is to determine of the coronation* Sbakefpeare. 

Deter a action, n. f [de and terra , La¬ 
tin ; deterrer, French.] Difcovery of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides 
it; the a& of unburying. 

This concerns the railing of new mountains, 
deterrationt, or the devolution of earth down upon 
the valleys from the hills and higher grounds* 

IVtodward. 

Dbte'rsion. n.f. [from detergo , Latin.] 
The a& of cleanfmg a fore. 

I epdeavouied dtterjun, but the matter could 
not be difehargei. kVij*man. 

Bete'rsivi. adj . [from deterge.] Hav¬ 
ing the power to clean i'c. 
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Dete'rsivi. n.f. An application that 
has the power of cleanfmg wounds 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers afflicted with 
/harp humours, which corrode them, and render 
them painful fordid ulcers, if not timely reliever 1 
by deurjrues and lenients. Wijtman 

To DETE'ST. *v. a. [ deteftor, Latin.] To 
hate ; to abhor; to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly r 
And all that life preferred did detefi. Fairy Staten. 

Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes. 

When for fame’s lake, for praife, an outward part. 
We bend to that the working of the heart. Sbak. 

I've liv’d in fuch di/honour, that the gods 
Detefi my bafenefs. Sbakejleart. 

There is that naturally In the heart of man 
which abhors fin at fin, and consequently would 
make him detefi it both in himfelf and others too. 

South. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tdl. 
My heart detefti him as the gates of hell. Pope 

Detectable, adj . [from detefi.] Hate¬ 
ful ; abhorred; abominable; odious. 

Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, fpighted, /lain I 
Moft deteJlabU death* Sbakefpeare 

He defired him to confider that both armies con- 
fifted of Chriftians, to whom nothing is more dt- 
t fable than effufton of human blood. Hayward 

De t e'st ably. ad*v. [ from detefiable . ] 
Hatefully ; abominably ; odioufly. 

It /hands here ftigmatized by the apolhc as a 
temper of mind rendering men fo dttefiably bad, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor 
defires to make them worfe. South. 

Detesta'tion. n.f. [from detefi.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence ; abomination. 

T hen only did misfortune make her fee what 
/he had done, efpecially finding in us rather defla¬ 
tion than pity. Sidney 

2. It is lometimes ufed with ft 
feems more proper. 

* The deteftation you fxprefs 

For vice in all its glitt'nng drefs. Swift 

Our' love of God will infpire us with a dcrela¬ 
tion for fin, as what is of all things moft contrary 
to his divine nature. Swift. 

Dete'ster. n.f. [from dtttfi.] One that 
hates or abhors. 

To Dethrone. *v. a. [ detroner , French ; 
de and tbronus, Latin.] To diveft of re¬ 
gality ; to throw down from 
to deprive of regal dignity. 

Deti'nue. n.f. [detinue, French. ] A writ 
that lies again!! him, who, having goods 
or chattels delivered him to keep, refufes 
to deliver them again. Cowell. 

Deton a'tion. n.f. [deteno, Lat.] Some¬ 
what more forcible than the ordinary 
crackling of falts in calcination; as in 
the going off of the pul vis or aurura 
fulminans, or the like. It is alfo ufed 
for that noiie which happens upon the 
mixture of fluids that ferment with vio¬ 
lence, as oil of turpentine with oil of 
vitriol, referobling the explofion of gun¬ 
powder. Quincy. 

A new coal Is not to be csft on the nitre, till 
the detonation occasioned by the former be either 
quite or almoft altogether ended J unlefs it chance 
that the pu/fing matter do blow the coal too foon 
out of the crucible. Boyle. 

To DE'TONIZE. *v • a. [from da one , La¬ 
tin.] To calcine with detonation. A 
chemical term. 

Nineteen parta in twenty of detonized nitre is 

ighuen days. Arbutbnot on Air. 


ocitroyeo in cigiucm nays. jtrouttmot on Air. 
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To DeTo'rt. v. a. [dttortur, of deterfut $ 9 
Latin.] To wreft from the original im¬ 
port, meaning, or defign. 

They have a /Turned what amounts to an iafalli* 
bility in the private fpirit, and have deiorttd texts 
of feripture to the fedition, disturbance, and de¬ 
finition of the civil government. Dry den . 

To DETRA'CT. t v.a. [detraB um, Latin; 
detraBcr , French.] 

1. To derogate; to take away by envy, 
calumny, or cenfure, any thing from 
the reputation of another: with from. 

Thofc were affiftants in private, but not trufted 
to manage the affairs in pubiick > for that would 
detraB from the honour of the principal ambafta- 
dor. Bacon. 

No envy can detraB from this: it will fiiine in 
hiftory, and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it 
endures. Dry den * 

2. To take away ; to withdraw. 

By the iargenci* of the cornices they hinder both 
the light within, and likewife detraB much from 
the view of the front without. Wrncn. 

The multitude of partners does detraB nothing 
from each private /hare, nor does the publickne/a 
of it lefTeD propriety in it* Boyle w 

Detra'cter. n.f. [from detraB.] One 
that takes away another’s reputation ; 
one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

I am. right glad to be thus fatisfied, in that I 
yet was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
fuch detraBers with the certain knowledge of their 
ftanderous untruths* Spenfir on Ireland « 

Whether we are fo entirely fure of their loyalty 
upon the prefent foot of government, as you msy 
imagine, their detraBers make a quell ion. Swift* 
Away the fair detraBcr swenr. 

And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Swift « 

Detra'ction. n.f. [detraB 10, Latin; dc~ 
traBion, French.] 

Detra&ian, in the native importance of the word, 
fignifies the withdrawing or taking off from a 
thing i and, as it is applied to the reputation, it 
denotes the impairing or le/Tcning a man in point 
of fame, rendering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraction. 

Ayliffe • 

I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraBion j here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon my /elf. 

For ftrangers to my nature. Sbakefpeare • 

Fame, that her high birth to raife 
Seem'd erft fo lavi/h and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detraBion from her prarfe. Milton. 

If detraBion could invite us, difcrcrion furely 
would contain us from any derogatory intention. 

Brown. 

To put a ftop to the inful ts and detraBions of 
vain men, I refolved to enter into the examination* 

IViodward’* 

To confider an author as the fubjelt of obloquy 
and detraBion, we may obferve with what pleamre 
a work is received by the invidious part of man¬ 
kind, in which a writer falls fbort of himfelf. 

^ AJdifon • 

•etra'ctory. adj * [from detraB.] De¬ 
famatory by denial of defert; deroga¬ 
tory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of 
God, who hath propofod the world unto our know¬ 
ledge, and thereby the notion of himfelf 5 but alfo 
detraBory unto the intellect and fenfe of man, ex- 
prefledly difpofed for that inquiftbon. Brown. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the cx- 
prefiions i find lefs detraBory from a theme above 
our praifes* Boyle. 

The detraBory lye takes from a great man the 
reputation that juftly belongs toTiim. Arbutbnot. 

Detra'ctress. n. C [from detraB.] A 
cccforioua woman. 

If 
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If anthill aetraflf from a lady’* character, on- 
fefs flic be abfent, the faid detrc&refi fliaU be forth¬ 
with ordered to the loweft place of the room. 

Addijon • 

DETRIMENT, n. /. [Jetrimentum, La¬ 
tin.? Lofs; damage; mifchief; dimi- 

notion; harm. 

Difficult it muft be for one Chriftian church to 
abolifti that which all had received and held for 
the fpace of many ages, and that without any de¬ 
triment unto religion. . Hooker, 

I can repair 

That detriment, if fuch it be, to lofe 

Self-loft* .. cuu 

If your joint pow'r prevail, th affairs of heU 

Ho detriment need fear ; go, and be ftrong* Milton . 

There often fall out fo many things to be done 

on the fudden, that foroe of them muft at neceffity 

be neglefted for that whole year, whi ch wthe 

greateft detriment to thu whole myllery. 

* Evelyn s /Calendar, 

Let a family hum but a candle a night lefs than 
the ufual number, and they may take m the Spec¬ 
tator without detriment to their private afture. 

jfadijon. 

DEtrime'ntai. adj. [from detriment .1 
Mifchievous; harmful; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remem¬ 
ber none fo remarkable as the titles which are be- 
ftowed by the emperor of China * ***** DmT 
given to any fubjeft till the fubjeft w dcad^^ 

Obftinacy i? prejudices, which are detrimental 
to our country, ought not to be miftakea for vir¬ 
tuous refolution and firmnefs of mind. Add-on. 

Detrition, n.f. [detero, detritus, La¬ 
tin.] The aft of wearing away. Dta. 
To DETRU'DE. v. a. [detrude, Latin.] 
To thruft down ; to force into a lower 

place. 

Such as are detruded, down to hell, 

Either for fliame they ftill themfelves retire. 

Or, tied in chains, they in clofe prifan dwell. 

9 Davies. 

Philofophers arc of opinion, that the fouls of 
men may, for their raifcarriages, be detruded into 

the bodies of beafts. Lc ke * 

At thy<ommand the vemal fun awakes 
• The torpid fap, detruded to the root 

By wintry winds. Ibomjon • 

7 c DETRUNCATE, v. a. [detrunco , La¬ 
tin.] To lop; to cot; to fhorten by de- 
privation of parts. 

Detrunca'tion. n.f, [from detruncate .] 
The aft of lopping or cutting. 

Det mu's ion. n.f. [from detrufio, Latin.] 
The aft bf thrufting or forcing down. 

From thi» ittrupon of the water, toward the 
fide* the parts towards the pole muft be much in- 
created. dgainfi Burnet . 

Dbturbastion, n. f [deturbo, Latin.] 
The aft of throwing down; degrada- 
d at ion. Di 3 . 

Dev astaction, n.f [ demafio, Latin.] 
Wafte ; havock; defolation ; deduc¬ 
tion. 

By droajlathn the rough warrior gains. 

And fanners fatten moft when famine reigns. 

Garth. 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days 
of Ogygei, and that which drowned Theffaly in 
Dcuealioo’s time, made cruel havock and dev af¬ 
lat rs* among them. Woodward. 

DetJCE. n.f. [deux, French.] 

i. Two : a word ufedin games. 

You are a gentleman and a gamefler j then, I 
am fore, you know how much the gro k fum of 
deuce ace amounts to. Shakefpeare. 

X, The devil. See Deuse. 

It 
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To Deve'lop. *v. a . [developer, French.] 
To diiengage from fomething that en¬ 
folds and conceals.; to difentangle ; to 
clear from its covering. 

Take fiim to develop, if you can. 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. 

Dunciad. 

Deve'rgence. n.f [devergentia , Lat.] 
Declivity ; declination. Di£i. 

To Deve'st. <v. a. [devefter, French; de 
and veftis, Latin.] 

1. To drip; to deprive of clothes. 

Friends all but now. 

In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Drvfling them for bed. Shakefpeare. 

Then of his arms Arrdrogeus he dtvefis, 

His fword, his fltield, he tikes, and plumed crefts. 

Denham. 

2. To annul; to take away any thing 
good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfeit and devefi all right 
and title in a nation to government t Bacon. 

To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft. 

Which for thy fake from paffions I devefi. Prior. 

DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bend¬ 
ing down ; declivous ; incurvated down¬ 
wards. 

Devb'xity. n.f [from dc*v$x.] Incurva¬ 
tion downwards; declivity. 

To De'viate. *u. n. [de via decedere , 
Latin.] 

1. To wander from the right or common 
way. 

The reft to Come faint meaning make pretence. 
But Shad well never deviates i nto fenfe. Dry den. 

Thus pegafus, a nearer way to take. 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill l 
There nature deviates , and here wanders will. Pope. 

Befides places which may deviate from tbe fenfe 
of the author, it would be kind to obferve any de¬ 
ficiencies in the diftion. Pope. 

2. To go allray ; to err; to fin ; to offend. 

Devi action, n. f. [from deviate.] 

1. The aft of quitting the right way ; er- 
ronr; wandering. % 

Thefe bodies conftantty move round in the fame 
tracks, without making the leaft deviation* Cbeyne . 

2. Variation from eftabliflied rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natu¬ 
ral alphabet, we may raiily difeover the deviations 
from it, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defeft 
of fmglc characters, of letters, or by confufion of 
them. Holder. 

3. Offence; obliquity of conduft. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inftantiy to recover their 
loft ground, that they may not bring error into 
habit. Chriffa - 

Devi'cb. n.f [devife, French ; devifa, 

Italian.] 

1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. 

i This is oqr device. 

That Falftaff at that oak fliall meet with us. 

Shakefpeare. 

He intended it a politick device to leften theix 
intereft, and keep them low in the world. Atttrb. 

2. A defign ; a fcheme formed; projeft; 


fpeculation 

Touching the exchange of laws in pr aft ice with 
laws in device, which they fay are better for the 
ftate of the church, if they might take place; the 
farther we examine them, the greater caufe we find 
to conclude, although we continue the fame wc 
are, the harm is not great. Hooker. 

His device is again# Babylon, to deftroy it. 

Jir. li. ii. 
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There are many devices in a man’s heart; n*- 

verthclefs the counfel of the Lord ftiall ftand. 

prev. xix. at. 

3. The emblem on a fhield ; the enfign 
armorial of a nation or family. 

Then change we fliields, and their devices bear j 
Let fraud fupply the want of force in wav. Dryd. 

Hibernia’s harp , device of her command. 

And parent of her mirth, fliall there be feen. ' 

Prior. 

They intend to let the world fee what party they 
are of, by figures and defigns upon thefe fans; as 
the knights-errant ufed to diftinguifli themfelves 
by devices on their fliields. Addifon. 

4. Invention; genius. 

He’s gentle; never fchooled, and yet learned ; 
full of noble device, of all forts enchantingly be¬ 
loved. Shakejpearc • 

DE'VIL. n. f. [biopul, Saxon ; diabolus, 
Latin. It were more properly written 

divel. ] 

1. A fallen angel; the tempter and fpiri- 
tual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man ? 

—Ay, and a hold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. Shakefpeare » 

2. A wicked man or woman. 

See thylclf,<£eri/r. 

Proper d< f u rnity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. . ^ Shakefpeare . 

3. A ludicrous term for mifchief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil; 

Tut io be tax’d, and beaten, is the devil.'Granville} 

4. A kind of expletive, expreiSng wonder 
or vexation. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope. 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an ad¬ 
verbial fenfe. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

A Proverb 

DeVilish. adj • [from devil."] 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
diabolical; mifchicvous; malicious;, 
deftruftive. 

Cynecia miftrufted greatly Cecropla, becaufe *flie 
had heard much of the dcvilijb wickednefs of her 
heart. _ Sidney. - 

For-grief thereof, and devili/h defpight. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw , 

Huge flames, that dimmed all theheaven’s light, 
EnroH’d in dufkifli fmike and brimftone blue. 

Spenfer. 

He trains his devilfh engin’ry, impal’d 
On ev’ry fide with ih.idowy fquadrons deep. Milt. 

2. Having communication with the devil. 

The duchefs, by his hibernation. 

Upon my life began h te devilijb praftices. Shah. 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt.. 

A devilijb- knave! befides, the knave is hand- 
fome, young, and Myth: all thofe requ.fiare in 
him that delight. _ Shakefpeare^ - 

4. Exceflive: in a Iqdicrous fenfe. 

Thy hair and beard are of a different dye. 

Short of a foot, ffiftorted of an eye; 

With all thefe tokens of a knave complete. 

If thou art honeft, th >u *rt a devilijhchezt. Ad 

De'vi lishly. adv. [from dwilijh.] In a 
manner Anting the devil; diabolically. 

Thofe trumpeter* threatened them with conti¬ 
nual alarm9of damnation, if they did not venture 
life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly and 
dev'ihjbly thofe impoftors called the caufe of God. 

South. 

* 

De'vilkin. n. f. [from dc<vil.] A little 
devil. # Clariffa • 

De'vious. adj. [de<vius, Latin.] 
i. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind: by choice we ftray 
Through ev’ry dark *ad ev’ry devious way* Dryd. 
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In flits minute devims fufejel*, I have been ne- 
ce Hi rated to explain my felf in more words than may 
term needful* ^ Holder. 

2 . Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 

Every mule, 

.And every blooming pleafure, wait without 
To bids the wildly devims morning walk. Thcmf. 

3. Erring; going aftray from reft itude. 

One denims ftep, at firft letting out, frequently 
leads a perfon into a wildernefs of doubt and error* 

Clarjfa. 

Some lower mufc, perhaps* who lightly treads 
The denims paths where wanton fancy leads. Rente. 

4 - It is ufed likewife of perfons. Roving ; 

idly vagrant; erring from the way. 

To DEVI'SE. w. a. [drviftr, French, as 
of de<vfare, to look abont. Skinner. ] 

1. To contrive; to form by art; to in¬ 
vent ; to excogitate; to ftrike out by 
thought* 

Whether they, at their firft coming into the 
land, or afterwirds, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned them of them, or de- 
mjed them among thcmfelves, is very doubtful. 

Spenjers State of Ireland. 
He could by his (kill draw after him the weight 
•f five thoufand boflicls of grain, and dtnije thole 
rare engines which (hot fmall Hones at hand, but 
great ones afar off. Peactam. 

Ye fom of art, one curious piece deni/e. 

From whole conlhu&uie motion (hall avife. 

Blackmon. 

2 . To plan; to fcheme. 

Behold I frame evil again!* you, and dtnije a 
device again!* you. Jer. xiii. 11. 

To Devi'se. *v. n . To confider; to con¬ 
trive ; to lay plans; to form fchemes ; 
anciently with cf. 

Her merry fit flic irefhty 'gan to rear, 

And did qf joy and jolfily Jevije, 

Hti felf to cherifli and her gueft to chear. 

Fairy Queen. 

But fith now fafe ye felted have the !hore. 

And well arrived are, high God be bleit. 

Let us dtnije of cafe and everlafting reft. Fairy Q. 

Since we are fo far entered, let us, I pray you, 
a little dtnije of thofe evils by which that country 
is hdd in this wretched cafe, that it cannot, as 
you fay, be recured. Spenfer't Ireland. 

Den ft but how you'll u(c him when he comes, 
and let us two eLvifi to bring him thither. Shaft. 

Devi'se. n.f. [dmije,* will,old French.] 
X. The aft of giving jor bequeathing by 
will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our com¬ 
mon law, to him that bequeaths his goods by his 
fail will or teflament in writing; and the reafon is 
bccaufe thofe that now appertain only to the de- 
vifour, by this aft arc diftributed into many parts. 

Cowell. 

The alienation is made by devije in a lait will 
only,, and the third part of the lie profits is there 
demandablc. Lock*. 

a. Contrivance. Sec Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to h»s pur- 
pofe, nor left his intention Co be accomplished by 
our deniftu Hooker. 

To Devi'se. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
grant by will. A law term. 

Devisee', n.f. He to whom feme thing 
is bequeathed by will. 

Devi'ser. n. f. [from d*vifej\ A con¬ 
triver; an inventer. 

Being divided from truth in them/elvea, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception; 
for true it is, if 1 fay they are daily mocked into 
errour by devuftrt. Breton. 

The authors of ufcful inventions, the deviftrs of 
wholefome laws, as were the ohil lop hen of an¬ 
cient times, were honoured ai the fathers and pro¬ 
phets of their country. Grow. 
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Devi'sou*. n.f. He that gives by will. 
See Devise. 

DE'VITABLE. adj. [dmitabilis, Latin.] 
Pofiiblc to be avoided ; avoidable. 

Devita'tion. *. f. [drvitatio, Latin.] 
The aft of efcaping or avoiding. Di8. 

Devo'id. adj. [«z midi 9 French.] 

1. Empty ; vacant; void. 

When I awoke and found her place devoid. 

And nought but prefled grafs where flie had lyen, 

I frrrow’d aU fo much as earft I joy’d. Fairy Q. 

2. Without any thing, whether good or 
evil; free from; in want of. 

He flung it from him, and devoid of dread 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed, hairy Q. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimension, and that they have nothing to do 

with proper locality, is generally opinioned. 

Glanvillt . 

The motion of this chariot will dill be eafier as 
it afeends higher, till at length it fhall become ut¬ 
terly devoid of gravity, when the lea!* ftrength will 
be able to beftow upon it a fwifl motion. 

Wilkins s Math. Magiek. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of tear. 

His high defigning thoughts were figur'd there. 

As when, by magiek, ghofts are made appear. 

Dry den. 

We Tynans are not fo devqid of fenfe. 

Nor fo remote from Phcebus* influence. Drydtn . 

Devo'i r. n.f. \dt*voir, French.] 

1. Service. A lenfe now not ufed* 

To teflore again the kingdom cf the hfama- 
lukes, he offered him tlicir utmoft devoir and fer- 
vice. _ Knollts. 

2. Adi of civility or obfeqnioufnefs. 

Gentlemen, who do notdelign to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair* Spe&ator . 

Aukward and fupple,each devoir to pay, 

She flatters her good UJy twice a-day. Pope. 

ToDEVO'LVE. *u. a. [ drvolnto, Latin.] 
i. To roll down. 

Thro* lp!cndid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 
Now wanders wild through folttary trails 
Of life-deferted land. Thomjon. 

z. To move from one hand to another. 

Upon the duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
devolved the care apd difpofition of all affairs in 
Ireland* • "Temple. 

Bccaufe they found too much confufion in luch 
a multitude of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole 

authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 

Add Jon. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
devolved upon that family. Swift. 

The matter which devolves from the hills down 
upon the lower grounds, does not confiderably 
rai fe and augment them. Wwdtoard. 

To Devo'lVE. •v. n. 

1. To roll down. 

2. To fall in fucceflion into new hands. 

Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual blcflings, 
did lofc all their right to temporal, yet that for¬ 
feiture mu!* devolve only to the fupreme Lord. 

Decay of Piety . 

Devolution, n. f. [Jt*valutio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of rolling down. 

The raifing of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the devolution of earth down upon the valleys from 
the hills and high grounds, will fall under our con¬ 
sideration. Woodward. 

2. Removal fucceffive from hand to hand. 

The juriidiflion exercifed in thofe courts is de¬ 
rived from the crown of England, and the lalt 
devolution is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 

Devora'tion. n.f. [from drvoro, Lat.] 
The aft of devouring. Diti. 

To DKVO'TE. <v. a. [d^voveo, devotus, 
Latin.] 

gitiz d by Microsoft 
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1. To dedicate; to confecrate ; to appro-* 
priate by vow. 

No devoted thing that s man fliall devote unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man and 
beaft, and of the field of his polfeflion, Hull be fold 
or redeemed. Lev. xxvii.ai. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To flop devoted charitable deeds ? Shabjptare* 

They, impious, dar*d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pepu 

2. To addift; as to a feft, or fludy. 

While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral d. fop line. 

Let *s be no ftoicks, nor no flocks, 1 pray ; 

Or fo devote to Ariftotie’s checks, 

*As Ovid be an outcafl quite abjur'd. Shaktfpure. 

if per funs of this make fhould ever devote them* 
felves to fcicncc, they Ihould be well allured of a 
folid and ftrong conftitution of body. Watts*. 

3. To condemn; to refign to ill. 

Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defptght* 

Decoy of Piety . 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear. 

To render fleep's foft bleflings infinceref 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme 

The day reflexion and the midnight dream. Pope* 

4. To addift ; to give up to ill. 

The Romans having once debauched their fenfea 
with the pleafures of other nations, they devoted 
themfelves unto all wickednrfs. Grew • 

5. To curie ; to execrate; to doom to de¬ 
fir uft ion. 

I fly 

Thofe wicked tents devoted ; left the wrath 
Impendent, raging into hidden flame, 

Dillinguilh not. Mrhotu 

To de!*ru£tion facred, and devote. 

He with his whole pofterity mnft die. Milton* 

Goddcfs of maids, and conicious of our heart®. 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts. 
Which Niobe’s devoted iflue felt. 

When, hifling through the flues, the feather’d 
deaths were dealt. Dry Jen* 

Let her, like me, ofev’ry joy forlorn. 

Denote the hour when fuch a wretch was bom ; 
Like me to deficits and to darknefs run* Reeve. 

Devo'te. adj* For devoted. 

How on a fudden loft. 

Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death devote ! 

Milton • 

Devo'tedness. n.f [from devote. \ The 
Hate of being devoted or dedicated ; 
confecration; addiftednefs. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difad- 
vantage, relates to her but as the was, or may again 
be, an obftade to your devotednefs to lcraphick 
love. Style • 

The owning of our obliga:ion unto virtue, may 
be fly ltd natural religion ; that is roTiy.a devoted - 
nfs uuto God, fo as to adt according to his will. 

Grew, 

Devotee', n. f. [devot, French.] One 
erroneoufly or fupcrflitioufly religious ; 
a bigot. 

DEVOTION, n.f [devotion, French* 

dtvotio, Latin.] 

1. The (late of being confecrated or dedi¬ 
cated. 

2. Piety; afts of religion ; devoutnefs. 

Mean time her warlike brother on the Rat 
His waving ft re amen to the winds difplays, 

And vows tor his return with vain devotion pays. 

Dry den* 

3. An aft of external worfhip. 

Religious minds are inflamed with the love of 
publick devotion • Hooker. 

For as I pafled by and beheld your devoticn, I 
found an altar with this inscription. To the un¬ 
known God. Ath, xvsi. 33* 

In vain doth man the name of juft expe&. 

If his devotions he to God neglcit. Denham^ 

4. Prayer * 
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Prayer; expreffion of devotion. 

An agetkholy man. 

That day and night fa id his tlevot/on* 

No other worldly butinels did apply* Fairy %ueei i. 

Your devotion has its opportunity: we muft pray 
always, but chiefly at certain times. Sprats. 

, The {late of the mind under a ftrong 
fenfe of dependance upon God; de- 
voutnefs; piety. 

Crateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defcends, thither witli heart, and voice, and ryes 
Directed in devotion* to adore 
And wwfliip God fupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Mihon. 

From the full choir when loud hofannas rife. 
And fwrll the pomp of dreadful facrifice ; 

Amid that feene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the (lone where our cold reliquct lie, 
Devotion's felf (hall fteal a thought from heav’n. 
One human tear (hall drop, and be forgiv’n. Pope. 

Devotion may be conflicted either as an exercife 
of publick or private prayers at fet tiroes and ©c- 
cafionSf or as a temper oi the mind, a date and 
difpofition of the heart, which is rightly affe&ed 
with fuch exercifes. Daw on Cbrifi's Perfe&ion. 

6 . An aft of reverence, relpeft, or cere¬ 
mony. 

Whither away fo fall ? 

•—Upon the like devotion as yourfelves. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there* Sbakejp . 

Strong affeftion; ardent love; fuch as 
makes the lover the foie property of the 
peHon loved. 

Be oppofite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart’s love. 
Immaculate devotion* holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter* 

Sbakejjpeare. 

He had a particular reverence for the perfon of 
the king, and the more extraordinary devotion fo* 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to be 
' trufted with his education* Clarendon• 

8 . Eameftnefs; ardour; eagernefs. 

He freks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him} and leaves nothing un¬ 
done that may folly difeover him their oppofite. 

Sbakefptare . 

Difpofat; power; Hate of dependance 
on any one. 

Arundel cattle would keep that rich corner of 
the country at his majefty’s devotion* Clarendon. 

Devo't ion a l. adj . [from devotion .] Per¬ 
taining to devotion; annexed to wor- 
Ihip; religious. 

Nor are the ioberett of them fo apt for that d*- 
. xfotknal compliance and jun&ure of hearts, which 
1 defire to bear in holy offices, to be performed 
with me. Xing Charles. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
Comes often troe* at a very cafy rate, by a few de¬ 
mure looks, with (bme devotional poftures and gri¬ 
maces. South. 

Devo^tionalist. n.f. [from devotion.] 
A man zealous wi ihout knowledge; ta¬ 
per (titioufly devout. 
o DEVOUR. <v. a. [frvoro, Latin.] 

I. To eat up ravenoufly, as a wild beaft or 

animal of prey. 

We will fay fome evil beaft hath devoured him. 

Centfu. 

We ’re willing dames enough s there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnef; dedicate themfelvrs. 

Finding it fo inclin’d. * Sbakefpeart. 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That ticmblet under hit devouring paws. Sbakejp. 

a. To deftroy or contame with rapidity 
and violence. 

A fire devouretb before them, and behind them 
A flame burneth* y w / # i* - 
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HoW dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour'd, 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour'd ; 

It was the wafte of war. Drydcn. 

Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time 
of this devouring petti lence at Athens, be never 
caught the leaft mfcltion. Addifon. 

3. To fwallow up; to annihilate. 

He feem'd in fwiftneft to devour the way. 

SLakejpeare. 

Such a pleafure as grows freflier upon enjoy¬ 
ment; and though continually fed upon, yet is 
never devoured. South . 

Peath ftalka behind thee, and each flying hour 
Poes fome looie remnant of tby life devour. Dryd. 

4.. To enjoy with avidity. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the fight. 
Devour her o'er and o’er with va(t delight. Dryd. 

Devo'urer. n»Jl [from druovr.] A con¬ 
tainer ; he that devours; he that preys 
upon. 

Rome is but a wilderaefs of tygers ; 

Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
Buc me and mine: how happy art thou, then. 
From thefe devourert to be ban sited! Sbakefpeart. 

Since thofc leviathant are withdrawn, the letter 
devourers fupply their place: fraud fuccceds to vio¬ 
lence. Decay of Piety. 

Carp and tench do beft together, all other fiih 
being devourers of their fpawn. Mortmer. 

DEVOTJT. adj . \drvotus, Latin.] 

1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy du¬ 
ties. 

We muft be conftant and devout in the worftiip 
of our God, and ready in all a&s of benevolence 
to our neighbour. Rogers. 

2. Filled with pious thoughts. 

For this, with foul devout, he thank’d the god; 
And, of fucccls fccure, return’d to his abode. 

Dryden. 

3. Expreffive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient lire defcends with all bis train ; 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 
Grateful to heav*n. Mihon. 

De vo" utl y. ad*v. [from devout.] Pioufly ; 
with ardent devotion; reltgioufly. 

Her grace rofe, and with mod eft paces 
Came to the aicar, where (he kneei'd: and faint¬ 
like 

Call her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly . 

Sbakefpeare 

One of the wile men having a while attentively 
and devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar 
and crofs, fell down upon his face. Bffon. 

Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
She dreamt devoutlier than rooft ule to pray. Donne. 
Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou faw’ft the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rile 1 Addifcn. 

To fecond caulks wc fern to truft, without ex- 
p retting, fo devoutly as we ought to do, our de¬ 
pendance on the firft. Atterbury. 

Deuse. n.f. [more properly than deuce, 
funins, from Dufius, the name of a cer¬ 
tain fpecies of evil fpirits.] The devil: 
a ludicrous word* 

’Twas the prettied prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take me if 1 haVt forgot it. 

Congreve • 

Deutero'gamy. n. f [Jiot#^ and 
•yetfjoO*.] A fecond marriage. Dift. 
DEUTERONO'MY. n.f. [ 

The fecond book of the law ; the fifth 
book of Mofes. 

Deutero'scopy* n.f. and 

cutrise.] The fecond intention ; the 
meaning beyond the literal fenfe: not 
in ufe. 
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Not attaining the deuterofeopj, or fecond Inten¬ 
tion of the words, they are tVui to omit their confe¬ 
rences, coherences, figures, or tropologies. 

Brown's Vulgar Err curs* 

DEW. n.f. [heap, Saxon; daemo, Dutch.] 
The moifture upon the ground. 

Fogs which we frequently obferve after fun-let. 
ting, even in our hotted months, arc nothing'but 
a vapour confiding of water; which vapjur was 
fent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
than now in the evening: but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmo- 
fphere, it was not difcernible: the fun being now 
gone off, the vapour ftagnates at and near the 
earth, and laturates the air till it is fo thick at to 
be eafily vifiblc therein :~and when at length the 
heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is- 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again in a ditv, alighting upon herbs and other 
vegetables, which it cherilhes, cools, and refrelhet. 

Woodward* 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden detv of deep. 

But with his tim’rous dreams waa dill awak'd. 

Sbakefpeare* 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind, in¬ 
deed; 

A hand at fruitful as the land that feeds us j 
His dew falls ev’ry where. Sbahfpeetrt* 

She looks as clear 

As morning roles newly wafh’d with dew. Sbak* 
Dews and rain are hut the returns of moi ft va¬ 
pours condenfed. Bacon* 

Now Aiding flreams the thirfty plants renew. 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope* 

To Dew. *v. a . [from the noon.] To wet 
as with dew; to moiften ; to bedew. 

A trickling ftream of balm moft fovereign. 

And dainty dear, which on the ground fttll fell. 
And Overflowed all the fertile plain. 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fa * Sjetcen* 

With him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 

—Or lo much as it needs 
To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 

Sbakefpeare • 

— Give me thy hand. 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears. 

Sbakefpeare* 

He ceas'd ; dhcerning Adam with fuch joy 
- Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears. 
Without the vent of words, which thefe he 
breath’d. Milton. 

Palemon above the reft appears 
In (able garments, dew'd with guttling tears. 

Dryden • 

In Gallick blood again 

He detvs his reeking -word, and ftiows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Phillips. 

De'wberrv. n.f. [from dew and &erty.\ 

Dewberries , as they Hand here among the more 
delicate fruits, muft be underftood tu mean rafi. 
berries, which are alio of the bramble kind. 

Hunmet* 

Feed him with apricocks and detvberrin. 

With purple grapes, green figs, and roulb.rries. 

Sba* efj tore. 

Dewbespre'n T.part . [dew and befprtnt.] 
Sprinkled with dew. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their (upper on the fsvoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dtwbefpmt, and were m told, 

1 fat me down to watch -upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey - fuc Id e. Milton* 

Dew-burning.*^. [ from -dew and burn- 

*”&•] The meaning of this compound 

it doubtful. Perhaps it ailudes to the 

iparkling of dew. 

He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
Highbrandittiing his bright iow-burmng bude, 

; U Upon 
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Upon hU crtfted fcrtp fo Ibite did fmlre* 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made* 

Fa try Queen. 

De'wdrof. n.f [dew and drop.] A drop 
of dew which fparkies at fun-rifo. 

I mu ft go Teek fume dewdrops here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s ear. Sbakefp. 

. An fcoft 

Innumerable u the ftars of night. 

Or liar* of morning, dnvdrcpi, which the fun 
Impearls on ev'iy leaf, and ev’rv dower. Milton. 

Red, fweet as denudeaps on the flow*ry lawns, 
'When the iky opens, and the morning dawns! 

*LickeU. 

De'wlat. ir. f [from lapping or lie king 

the dew.} 

1. The Belli that hangs down from the 
throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his (boulders dung. 
And from his neck the double dewlap bung. Add. 

2, It is qfed in Sbakefpeare for a lip flaccid 

with age, in contempt. 

And fometiroes lurk 1 in agoflip's bowl. 

In very likenefr of a roafted crab ; 

And when (he drinks againft her lips I bob, 

And on the Withered dmlap pour the ale. Sbak. 

De'wlapt, adj. [from dewlap .] Fur* 
nilhed with dewlaps. 

"Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
DewUpt like bulls, whole throats had hanging at 
’em 

Wallets of flefii ? Sbakefpeare. 

The dcwiapt bull now chafes along the plain. 
While burning love ferments in cv’ry vein. Gay. 

DeVworm. n. f. [from dew and worm.] 
A worm found in dew. 

•For the trout, the dm worm, which lome call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 

Walton. 

Dewy. adj. [from dew.] 
jV Refembling dew; partaking of dew. 

- ' F rom the earth a dewy mill 

Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton. 

Where two adverfe winds, 

Sublim'd from dewy vapours in mid (ky, 

Engage with horrid (hock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. Phillips. 

2 . Mold with dew; rofeid. 

The joyous day *gan early to appear. 

And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 
Of aged Tithonc *gan hcrfelf to rear. 

With rofy dhecks, for (hame as blulhing red. Spemf. 
The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her fiow'ry work doth fing. 

And the waters murmuring, 

, With fuch confort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy feather'd deep. 

His dewy locks diftill’d 

Ambrofia. 

Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields. 
The rocks of Hemic us and dewy fields. Dryden. 

DEXTER, adj. [Latin.] the right; not 
the left. A term ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter check, and this finlfter 
Bounds in my (ire’s. Sbakefpeare. 

DEXTE'RITY. n.f. [dexteritas, Lat.] 

1. Readinefc of Ihnbs; a&ivity; readinefs 
to attain {kill; (kill; expertnefs. 

2 . Readinefs of contrivance; quick nefs of 
expedient; (kill of management. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himfell 
t from dangers, when they preued him, than Into a 
providence to prevent and remove them afar oflf. 

Baton. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted- art 
and dexterity. South. 

The fame Proteftantt may, by their dexterity. 
make themleivea rbe national religion, and dlfpui * 
church -revenue* among their patters’. Swift. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


V l A 

Dt # XTEROUt. adj. [dexter, Latin J 

1. Expert at any manual employment; 
adive; ready: as, a dexterous workman. 

For both their dexterous hands the lance could 
wield. Po^. 

2. Expert jn t management; fubtlc; full 

of expedients. 

They confine themfelves, and are dexterous ma¬ 
nagers enough of the wares and pmduds of that 
corner with which they content themfelves. J Locke. 

Dexterously, adv. [from dexterous.] 
Expertly; (kilfully; artfully. 

The magiftrate fometimes cannot do hit own 
office dexteroujly , b»t by afting the minifter. South. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext'roujfy to throw the lucky (ice. Dryden. 

De'xtrAl. adj. [ dexter , Latin.] The 
right; not the left. 

As for any tunides or (kins, which (hould hinder 
the liver from enabling the dextral parts, we mu ft 
not conceive it diffufeth its virtue by mere irradia¬ 
tion, but by its veins and proper vcflels. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Dextra'lity. n.f. [from dtxtraL] The 
Bate of being on the right, not the left, 
fide* 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in 
nature, we might expeft the fame in other ani¬ 
mals, whole parts are alio differenced by dextrelity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errtmrs. 

Diabe'tes. n.f.- [£taCa*W] A morbid 
copioufnefs of urine; a fatal col liqua¬ 
tion by the urinary paflages. 

An increase of that fecretion may accompany the 
general colliquations ; as in fluxes, hettic fwcats 
and coughs, diabetes , and other confumptions. 

Derbam's PbyficoATbeology. 

Diabo'lical. *) rw£\'[from diabolus, La- 

Diabo'lick. 1 tin.] Devililh; partak¬ 
ing of the qualities of the devil; im¬ 
pious; atrocious; nefarious; pertain¬ 
ing to the devil. 

This, in other beads obferv’d. 

Doubt might beget pf diabolick pow’r, 

Active within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milton. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revengeful man know very well, that the third of 
blood, and affc&aaon of dominion by violence and 
oppredion, is a mod diabolical outrage upon the 
laws of Cod and Nature ? L'Eftrangt. 

The practice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and 
tjey that ufc it are the devil’s children. Bay. 

Damned fpirits mud needs he all envy, defpair, 
and rage ; and have fo much of a diabolical nature 
in them, as to wi(h all men to (hare their tnifery. 

■ % Atterbury. 

DIACQ'DIVM. n.f. [fcwAw.] The fy- 
rup of poppies. 

DiAco'us'rtcs. n.f £}iaxtfruta.] The 
doctrine of founds. 

DI'ADEM. n. f [diadema, Latin.] 

1. A tiara; an enfign of royalty bound 
about the head of eaBern monarchs. 

The facred diadem in pieces rent. 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. 

Sptnjer. 

A lid the coblert* templet ties, * 

To keep the hair out of their eyes ; 

From whence’d* plain th« diadem, * 

That princes wear, derives from them. Swift. 

2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 
the crown. 

A crown. 

Golden in (hew, is bat a wreath of thorns ; 
Brings dangers, ttoublos^ares, and fleeplefs nights. 
To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton. 

Why (hould he raviffl then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Ma£ (b«t£ plant uu his i 
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Fadtion, that once made dindeme her prey. 

And ftopt our priucc in his »iumphanc way. 

Fled like a mid before this radiant day. Rofiem* 

Di'adimed. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned 
with a diadem ; crowned. v 

Not (b, when diadem d with rays divine. 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue*# 

(brine,' 

Her prieitlcfs mufe forbids the good to die. 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope* 

Dj'Adrou. n.f. ptt^opsw.] The time ia 
which any motion is performed; the 
time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of 
as inch, an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, 
a philofophical foot one third of a pendulum; 
whoft diedrum, in the latitude of forty-five de¬ 
grees, are each equal to one fccond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dije'resis. n.f. [hatiftffH.] The fepara- 
tion or disjunltion of fyliable*; as air. 

DlACNo'STICK. n.f [haywaxu.] A 
fymptom by which a difeafe is diltin- 
guilhed from others. 

1 (hall lay down (ame indifputable marks of thia 
vice, that whenever we fee the tokens, we may 
conclude- the plague is in the houfe:—let us hear 
your diagnofiicks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phyficiass proved disappointed of hi# 
prognofiiclcs, or rather diagnofticks • 

Harvey on ConfssmptionH 

DIA'GONAL. adj. [%ay<v»iQ *.1 Reaching 
from one angle to another, lb as to di¬ 
vide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monArofity of the badger is ill-contrived, 
and with fome di fad vantage; the (hortnefs being 
fixed unto the legs of one fide, that might have 
been more properly placed upon the diagonal 
movers. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

All forts of ft one compofed of granules, will cut 
and rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicu¬ 
lar, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to 
the fide of the ftrata. Woodward* 

Dia'gonal. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] A 
line drawn from angle to angle, and di¬ 
viding a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two 
lines, viz. the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof* 
the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea 
al fo of the divifion of that lint into a certain num¬ 
ber of equal parts. Locke• 

Di a'gonally. adv. [from diagonal.] In 
a diagonal dire&ion. 

The right and left are not defined by philofo* 
phew according to common acceptation, that-is, 
rcfpe&ively from one man unto another, or*nycon~ 
ftant fite in each, as though that (hould be the 
right in one, which, upon confront or facing, (lands 
athwart at diagonally unto the other; but were dif- 
tingui(hed according unto their activity, and prc-» 
dominant locomotion, on the either fide. 

* Brown's Vulgar Erreurt • 

Di'ac&am. n.f [hayfappa.] A delinea¬ 
tion of geometrical figures; a mathe¬ 
matical lcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry Is like a Teeming 
demonftration in the m at he>naticks; very fpecious 
in the diagram , but failing in the mcchanick ope¬ 
ration. Dryden *. 

Why do not thefe perfont make a diagram of 
thefe cogitative lines and angles, and demonftrate- 
their properties of perception and appetite, as 
plainly as we know the other properties of triangles 
and circlet l Bentley.. 

Diagry'diates. n.f. [from diagrydium, 
Lat.] Strong purgatives made with dia* 
grydium. 

All Cholerick humours'ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiates, mixed with tartar, or fome acid, 
or rhubarb powder. Fltyer. 

. DEAL. 
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Dl'AL. n. f. [diale, Skinner.] A plate 

marked with lines, where a hand or 

ftadow (hews the hour. 

O, gentlemen,, She time of life is fhorti 
To fpthd that ftortoeli bafely were too long. 
Though life did side upon a dint s point. 

Still ending at th* arrival of an hour. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 
If the motion be rtrj flow, we per&ivfc it not » 
we have no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants 
©r animals i and the fly fhadow fteals away upon 
th edial, and the quicker eye can di(cover no more 
than that it is gone. Glamville ■ 

Dial-plate, n.f [dial and plate.] That 

on which hours or lines are marked. 

Strada tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them poflefled of a magnetical needle, rqade a 
kind of dial-plate, infexibing it with the four and 
twenty letters,' in the feme manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate . 

Addifon's SpeRator. 

DfALECT. n.f. 

X. The fubdivifion of a language; as the 
Attic, Doric, Ionic, iEoiic dialects. 

3. Style ; manner of exprelBon. 

"When themfelves do praftife that whereof they 
write, they change their dia/eff 5 and thofe words 
they fhun, as if there were in them feme fecret 

Ilooker. 

3. Language; Ipeech. 

I* her youth 

There is a prone and fpeechlcfs dialtB, 

Such as moves men. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the 
perfon upon whom it was conferred tu the returns 
- of gratitude, why, in the univerfal dialed of the 
world, are kirvdneffes ftill called obligations f South. 

Diale'ctical. mdj. [from ds ale dick.] 

Logical; argumental. 

Thofe diaU&ical fubtleties, that the fchoolmen 
employ about phyfiologicqt my ft cries, more declare 
the wit of him that ules them, than iocreafc thr 
knowledge of fober lovers of troth* Boyle. 

DIALE CTICK. n. / [kaXix 1 »s>] Lo* 

• gick ; the art of reaioning. 

Dialling. n.f. [fro m ff/af.] The fcia 
terick fcience; the knowledge of ftia- 
dow; the art of conftru&ing dials on 
which the fhadow may (hew the hour. 

Di'alut. n.f. [from dial.] A conflrufler 
of dials. 

Scientirick diatfls, by the geometrick eonfiden- 
60ns of lines, have found out rules to mark out ihc 
irregular motion of the fhadow in all latitudes, a_nd 
on aU planes. Moxon 

Dia locist. ft . f [from dialogue.] A 
Ip e aker in a dialogue or conference ; a 
writer of dialogues. 

DI ALOGUE. n. /, [KkyQ'.j A confe¬ 
rence ; a converfation between two or 
more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue mat the two learned 
snen have comilpcd in praife of the owl and cuc- 
how f ' Sbakcfpeare. 

_ t)h, the impudence' of this wicked fex! Laf- 
‘ Civious dialogues are innocent: with you. 

Dry den $ Spanijb Friar . 

In eafy dialogues is Fletcher*! praile | 

Flc mov'd the mind, but had not pow’r to raife, 

€T T\ ' Drydeit. 

Vo Di aiooue. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To difeourfe with another; to confer. 

Do ft dialogue with thy fhadow ? Shah. Tim cm. 

Dialy sis. n.f. [liaAwf*] The figure 
in rhetorick by which fyliable* or worda 
are divided. 


DfA'METER. n.f. [Jii and f*£rp>.J The 
line which, pafling through the centre 




of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy, is feventcen times the diameter 
of the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, 
about one hundred and twenty thoufand miles. 

Raleigh. 

The bay of Naples is the moft delightful ©nr 
that I ever faw s it lies in almoft a round figure of 
about thirty miles in the diameter. Addifon on Italy. 

Dia'mbtral. adj. [from diameter.] De- 

feribing the diameter ; relating to the 
diameter. 

Di a'm etr ally. md*v. [from diametral.] 
According to the direction of a diame¬ 
ter ; in direft oppofition. 

Chriftian piety is, beyond all other things^ dia¬ 
metral ly oppofed to profaoeneia and impiety of 
aft i ons. Hammond. 

Diame trical* adj. [from diameter .] 

1. Defcribing a diameter. 
z. Obferving the direction of a diameter. 

The fin or calumny is fet in a moft diametrical 
oppofition to the evangelical precept of loving our 
neighbours as ourfelves. Government of the ^Tongue. 

Di ahe trically. ad-v. [from diametri¬ 
cal.] In a diametrical direction. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was 
diametrically againft his conference and his honour, 
arJ, in truth, his fecurity. Clarendon. 

rhus intercepted in iu pafl^ge, the vapour, 
wh.ch cannot penetrate the ft iatum diametrically, 
glides along the lower furfaceof it, permeating the 
horizontal interval, which is betwixt the faid denfe 
ftratum and that which lies underneath it .Wooden. 
D 1 amoks, n. f. [diamarit, Fr. adamas , 

Larin.] 

1 he diamond , the moft valuable and hardeft of 
all the gems, is, when pure, pcrfeftly ‘clear and 
pellucid as the pureft water ( and is eminently dif- 
tinguifhed (from all other fubftances by its vivid 
fplcndour, and the brightnefs of its reflexions. It 
is extremely various in fhape and fire, being found 
in the greateft quantity very fmall, and the larger 
ones extremely Icidom met with. Thelargeft ever 
known is that in the poflrfiBion of the Great Mogul, 
which weighs two hundred and fsvency-nine caratc, 
and is computed to be worth feven hundred and 
ferenty-niue thoufand two hundred and forty-four 
pounds. The diamond bears the force of thr 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated folar rays, 
without hurt; and even that infinitely ficrceft 0. 
aU fires docs it no injury unlefs direfted to 
weaker parts. It bears a glafs boufe fire for rnan> 
dayi, and if taken carefully out, and fuffered to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright and beautifu; 
as before ; but if taken haftily out, it wilMbmetimes 
cnif k, and even fplit into two or three pieces. The 
places where we have diamonds arc the Baft Indies 
and the Brafils g and though they are ufuaily founu 
dear and colouriefs, yet tly*y are fomttimes flghiiv 
tinged with the eolourt of the orher gems, bv the 
mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Ftgils. 

Givp me the ring of mine you had at dinner; 

Or, for the diamond , the chain you promis'd. 

Shckefpeare. 

1 fee bow thine eye would emulate the diamond: 
thou haft the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. 

The diamond is preferable and vaftly fu peri or to 
all ptheri in luftreand beauty ; as alfo in hardnefs, 
which rendars it more durable and lafting, and 
therefore much mors valuable, than any other 
ftone. Wood-ward. 

The diamond is by mighty raonarchs drorn. 

Fair as the liar that ulhers in the morn. Blackm. 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 
Collefted light, compaft. Thomfon. 

DI A ease. n.f. [«ia vuaZr.] A chord in¬ 
cluding all tones. The old word for 
diapafm . See Diapason. 

And 'twixt them both a quadrant was thf bale. 
Proportion'd equally by feven and nine ; 

aiiized bv MlcrosrYl 




Nine was the circle fet in heaven's place, 

A 11 which compafted made a good diapafe. Spenfer. 

The fweec numbers aod melodious meafures. 
With which I wont the winged words to tie. 

And make a tuneful diapafe of plealurts. 

Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer•. 

Dia pa son* ft. f [dux aocuru*. ] 1 

Diapafcn denotes a chord which include* all 
tones : it is the lame with that we call an eighth, 
pr an oftave 5 bccaufc there are but ieven tones op 
notes, and then the eighth is the fame again q'ith 
the fir ft. Harris* 

It difeovereththe true Coincidence of founds into 
diapafons , which is the return of the lame found. 

Bacon* 

Harfli din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whofe love their motion fway’d 
In perfeft diapafcn , whilft they ftood 
In firft obedience, and their ftate of good. Milton, 
Many a fweet rife, many as fweet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapafm fwailows all. Crcfbaiu* 

F rom harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

-This univerfal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through aU th$ compels of the notes It ran, 

The dietpafin clofing full in man. Dry dm. 

DTAPER. *. f. [diafre, Fr. of uncertain 
etymology. ] 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other 
figures ; the fineft Ipecie* of figured linen 
after damafle. 

Not any damfJ, which her vaunteth moft 
In (kilful knitting of foft filken twine; 

Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper , in damafk, or in lync. 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious net-work to compare. S/enf. 

2. A napkin ; a towel. 

I-ct one attend him with a filver hafrn 
Full of rofe-water,’ and beftrew'd with flowers» 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Sbakefp, 

To Di'a per. v. m. [from the noun.] 

1. To variegate; todiverfify; to flower. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot fh uld wrong. 
The ground he ftrew’d with flowers aj along. 

And diaper'd like the difeotour'd mead. Sp nfer. 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objefts. 

IlweV i t y ocaI Forcfi. 

2. To draw flowers npon clothes. v 

If you d-aptr upon folds, let your work he 
broker, and taken, as It were, by the half; for 
rcafon tells you, that your fold mu ft c »ver fome* 
what unfeen. Peach am on Drawing. 

Diaphanb'ity. n.f. [from L^iia.] 
Tranfparency ; pdlucidneli ; power of 
tranfmittiag light. 

Bccauie the outward coat of the eye ought to 
be pellucid, to tranlmit the lighr, winch. If the 
eyes fhould always ftand open, would be spt to 
giow dry and ftri/ik, and lofc their dia haneity ; 
therefore are the e.clids f> contrived as .uten to 
wink, that fo they may, as it wen*, glaze and vox- 
nlft them over with the moifturc the. cjnu>n R^y. 

Diapha'nick. mdj . and <p*io&] 

Tranfparent; pellucid; having the pow¬ 
er to tranfmit light. 

Air is m element luperi or, and lighter than wa¬ 
ter, through whofe vaft, open, fubtile, diapbanu k, 
or trantparont body, the light, Afterwards steated 
eafilv tranfpired. RaUigb\ 

DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [Jii and • 

Tranfparent; clear; tranflucent; pel¬ 
lucid ; capable to tranfmit light. 

Ariftotle calleth light a quality mhcicut or cleav¬ 
ing to a diaphanous body. Raleigh. 

When he had taken off the infeft, he found 
in the leaf very little and diaphanous eggs, cx~ 
aftly like to t!iolt which yet rema nel n rhe 

tubes pi the fly’« womb. 

3 U a Diapho- 
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dorifick ; * promoting a diaphorcul 
perfpi ration ; caufing fweat. 

A dtapixretick medicine, or i fudorifick, is fnmc- 
thing that will provoke fwcating. Warn. 

Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perfpiration, help 
the organs of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of 
the aliment makes it pcrfpirablr. Arbutbnt. 

Diaphragm, h. f otyaypa ] 
t. The midriff which divides the upper 
cavity of the body from the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides 
a hollow body. 

' It con lifts of a fafciculut of bodies, round, a- 
bout one hath of an inch in diameter, hollow, and 
parted into numerous cells by meant of diaphragm j, 
thick fet throughout the whole length of the body. 

Woodward on Foff Is. 

DIARRHOE'A. n.f. [haffoh.] A flux of 

die belly, whereby a perfon frequently 

goes to (tool, and is cured either by 

purging off the caufc, or reftringing 

the bowels. Quincy. 

During his diarrbata I healed up the fontanels. 

Wifanan. 

!>ia rrhoe'tick. adj. [from diarrhoea .] 
Promoting the flux of the belly; fc>lu- 
tive ; purgative. 

Millet ii diarrbeetick, dcanfing, and ufeful indif- 
esfes of the kidneys. Arbutbnot. 

Di'ary. it* f. [diarium. Lat«] An account 
of the tranfaftions, accidents, and ob- 
iervations of every day ; a journal. 

Jnfea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen 
but iky and lea, men make diaries $ but, in land- 
travel, wherein fo much is to be obferved, they 
omit it. Bacon. 

I go on in my intended diary . *Tatlcr. 

Dia^stole. is. f. [Jkarota.] 

i . A figure in rhctorick, by which a Ihort 

fyliable is made long. 

a. The dilation of the heart. 

The fyftole feems to rcfemble the forcible bend¬ 
ing of a Ipring, a.id die diaftoJe its flying out again 
to its natural liate* Ray on the Creation- 

D*a'style. [hi, and a pillar.] A 
fort of edifice, where the pillars ftand at 
fuck a difiance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thicknefs are 
allowed for intercolumnia tion. Harris . 

Diate'sseron. n.f. [of A»A, and rSoot^a, 
four.] An interval in, mufick, composed 
of one greater tone, one leiTer, and one 
greater femitone; its proportion being 
as four to three. It is called, in mu ft- 
cal compofition, a perfect fourth. Harr . 

Di ato'n icx. [of haTGi<^.] The ordi¬ 
nary fort of mufick which proceeds by 
different tones, either in afeending or 
defending. It contains only the two 
greater and lefier tones, and the greater 
Jemi-tone. Harris. 

Diaze'otick Tone, [of J A and fs uyrv/ai.] 
In the ancient Greek mufick, disjoined 
two*- fourths, one on each fide of it; and 
which, being joined to either, made a 
fifth. This is, in our mufick, from A 
to B. 

They allowed to this diam&rtick tone, which 
is our La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eight} as 
being the unalterable difference of the fifth and 
fourth. Harris . 

Di'bble .n.fm [from dipfel, Dutch, afharp 
point, Skinner i from dal lie , Junius.] 

A final! fpade; a pointed ihftrumcm 


take holes for 


with which the gardeners 
planting. 

Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 
and fpade, 

By line and by level trim garden is made. 

Tuflri Hvjbardry . 

Di*bstone. «. f. A little fione which 
children throw at another fione. 

I have fcen little girls exercife whole hours to¬ 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be expert 
at dibftonts. Locke. 

Die a city. n.f. [ dicacitas , Lat] Pert- 
nefs: faucinefs. Difl. 

DICE. n.f. The plural of die. Sec Die. 

It is above a hundred to oneagamfl any particular 
throw, that you do not caft any given let of faces 
with four cubical Set j becaufe there are fo many 
fcvcral combinations of the fix faces of four dice ; 
now, after you have caft all the trials but one, it is 
ftill as much odds at the laft remaining rime, as it 
was at the firft. Bentley. 

ST* Dice. <u. if. [from the noun.] To 
game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need 
to be; virtuous enough; fwore little; diced not 
above feven times a week. Sbaktjp. Henry IV. 

Di'ce-box. n.f. [dice and hex.] The box 
from which the dice arc thrown. 

What would you fay, ihould you fee the fparkler 
{baking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box ? Addif. Guard. 

Di'cer. n.f. [from dice.] A player at 
dice ; a gamefter. 

They make marriage vows 
As falfe as dicers' oaths. Sbakcfpeare's Hamlet. 

Dich. This word feems corrupted from 

dit for do it. 

Rich men fin, and I eat root: 

Much good dich thy good hfcart, Apcmantus. Shah. 

DiCho'tomy. n.f. [l^oTOfuai] Diftribu- 

tion of ideas by pairs. 

Some perfon* have difturbed the order of nature, 
and abufed their readers by an affe&ationof dicho¬ 
tomies, trichotomies, fevens, twelves, dec. Let the 
nature of the fubjeA, considered t gether with the 
defign which you have-in view, always determine 
the number of parts into which you divide it .Watts. 

Di'ckens. A kind of adverbial excla¬ 
mation, importing, as it feems, much 
the fame with the devil ; but I know 
not whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ?— 

1 cannot ceil what the dickens his name is my 
huiband had him of. Sb. Merry Wives of Wind]. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 
But ha’n’t you found it. Sir ? Congr. Old Batb. 

Di'cker of Leather . n.f [ dicra , low Lat.] 
Ten hides. Difl- 

To DI'CTATE. v. a. [ditto, Lat.] To 
deliver to another with authority ; to de¬ 
clare with confidence. 

The fpoils of elephants the rooft inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray ; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above. 

My wonder difl atet is the dome of Jove. Pope's Od. 
■— Whatfoever is Sflated to us by God himfclf, or 
by men who are divinely infpired,muft be believed 
wirh full aflurance. Watts. 

Dictate, n.f. [ diflatum , Lat.] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority; pre- 
feription ; prefeript. 

Tliofe right helps of art, which will fcarce be 
founJ by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to 
the diflates of others. Locke. 

I credit what the Grecian diflatu fay. 

And Samian founds o'er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 
Then let this diShte of my love prevail. Pope's Od. 

Dict a'tion. n.f. [from diflate.] The 
aft or praftice of diftating or preferib- 
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DICTATOR, n.f. [Lat.] 
i. A magiftratc of Rome made in times 
of exigence and diftrefs,-and invefted 
with abfolute authority. 

Kind diflators made, when they came home. 
Their vanquish'd foes freecitixens of Rome. Waller, 
Julius with honour tam'd Rome’s foreign fo«s | 
But patriots fell, ere the diflator rofe. Prior. 

z. One invefted with abfolute authority. 

Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprise 
To him, their great diflator. Mi-ten. 

3. One whofc credit or authority enables 
him to direft the conduft or opinion of 
others. 

Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over an¬ 
other, to have the authority to be the difl at cr of 
principles, and teacher of tmqucftionablc truths. 

Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, 
ihould fet up perfons foe diflators to all the raft of 
mankind, is a moft (hameful invafion of the right 
of our understanding. Watts, 

Dict ato'r 1 al. adj. [from dictator.] Au*» 
thoritative ; confident; dogmatical; o- 
verbcaring. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, 
or an obfervator that treats of trade and politicks 
in a diflat dial ftile, and is lavilh in the praife of 
the author. Wattsw 

Dictatorship* n.f [from dictator.] 

1. The office of diftator. 

This is the folcmneft title they can confer under 
the princedom, being indeed a kind of diflatorjhep. 

Wot ton, 

z . Authority confidence. 

This is that perpetual diflatorjbip which is CX. 
ereifed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 

Drydcn. 

Di ctature. n.f. [di&atura, Lat.] The 
office of a diftator ; diftatorlhip. D1B1 
Di'ction. n.f [di&ion, Fr. diftio, Lat.] - 
Style; language; expreffion. 

There appears in every part of his difl’ton , orex- 
prdfion, a kind of noble and bold purity. Drydcn, 

Di'ction ary. n.f [diSHonarium, Lat.] 
A book containing the words of any 
language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning; a lexi* 
con ; a vocabulary; a word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and 
left aa account that they ftand in awe of charms, 
fpells, and conjurations ; that they are afraid of 
letters and chara&cis, notes and dalhes, which, fet 
together, do fignily nothing; and not only in thcr 
diflionary of man, but in the fubrier vocabulary of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errourg. 

Is it filch a fault to translate fimulacra images I 
I fee what a good thing it is to have a good catho*. 
lick diflionary. Stiilingficetm 

An army, or a parliament, it a coilc&ion of 
men; a diflionary , or nomenclature, it a collection 
of words. Watts . 

Did. of do. [bib, Saxon.] 

1. The preterite of do. 

Thou canft not fay I did it. Sbakefpeagt, 

What did that greatnefs in a woman's mind J 
111 lodg'd, and weak to ad what it defi|u'd. Dryd, 

2. The fign of the pretcr-impcrfeft tenfc, 
or perfeft. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at arts he did not underftand ? Drydtrte 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically; as, 
I did really love him. 

Di d a # ctical. \adj. [£s 1 Ax 1 im&.] Prc- 
Dida'ctick. J ceptivc ; giving pre¬ 
cepts : as a di da flick poem js a poena 
that gives rules lor fome art; as the 
. Georgicks. 

The 
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The meant ofed to this purpofe a rt partly di- 
daBical, and partly protrepticai j dcmondrtting tlfe 
truth of the gofpel, and then urging the profeflbrs 
of thole truths to be dedfad in the faith, and to 
beware of infidelity. Ward on Infidelity, 

Di'DAPPEa. n.f. [from <///.] A bird that 
dives into the water. 

Didasca'lick. adj . [£t£urxaXjx&'.] Pre¬ 
ceptive ; dida&ick ; giving precepts in 
fome art. 

I found it neceflary to form fome dory, and give 
a kind of body to the poem : under what fpecies it 
may be comprehended, whether dtdafcalick Or he- 
roick, I leave to the judgment of the criticks. Prior . 

TVDi'dder. •v.a. \diddem, Teut. xitttrn. 
Germ.] To quake with cold ; to (hiver. 
A provincial word. Skinner. 

Di dst. The fecoud perfon of the preter 
tenfe of do. See Did. 

Oh laft and befi of Scots! who didft maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign. Dryd. 

Didu'ction. n.f. \diduQio 9 Latin.] Se¬ 
paration by withdrawing one part from 
the other. 

He ought to fhew what kind of firings they are, 
which, though ftroQgly fattened to the iniide of the 
receiver and fuperficies of the bladder, muft draw 
as forcibly one as another, in comparifon of thofe 
that within the bladder draw fo as to hinder the 
SduBscn of its fides. Boyle. 

To DIE. m. a. [beaj, Saxon, a colour.] 
To tinge; to colour; to (lain. 

So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, at died her cheeks with pale. 

Milton . 

All white, a virgin faint (he (ought the (kies ; 
For marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryd. 

Die. n.f [from the verb.] Colour; tinc¬ 
ture ; (lain ; hue acquired. 

It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence ; for that die it on me, 
"Which makes my whit'd part black. 

Sbahfpeare's Henry VIII. 

We have dainty works of leathers of wonderful 
lufire, excellent dsn , and many. 

Bacon's Nno At I Antis. 

Parknefs we lea eme r ges into light. 

And (hining funs defeend to fable night: 

Ev’n heav'o itfelf receives another dh f 
When wea.icd animals-in Cumbers lie 
Of midnight eafe; another, when the grey 
Of morn preludes the fplendor of the day.. Dryd. 

It ir furprifing to fee the images of. the mind 
damped upon the afpedl; to fee the cheeks take 
the die of the pafiions, and appear in all the co¬ 
lours of thought. Collier of the AfpeB. 

Die. ms. n. [beabian. Sax.] 

I. To lofe life; to expire; to pafs into 
another ftate of exiftence. 

Thou dofi kill me with thy falfehood; and it 
grieves me not to die, but it grieves me that thou 
art the murtherer. Sidney. 

Nor did the third hfs conquedi long furvive. 
Dying ere fcarce be had begun to live. Addif. Ov. 

On let me live roy own, and die fo too f 
To Uve and die is all I have to do. Denham. 

a. To perilh by violence or difeafe. 

The dira only ferved to confirm him in his firft 
opinion, that it was bis deftiny to die in the en- 
fuing combat. Dry den . 

Talk not of life or ranfem, be replies; 
Patroclut-dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a fingle Tnjan foes for grace; 

Bet lea ft the font of Friars’* hateful race: 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patrodus Is no more I 
He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die ; 

And thou, dofi thou, bewail mortality ? 

. Pope's Homer. 

f. It has by before an inftrument of death. 

Their young men (hall die by the fword $ their 
fotu and daughters (hall di* by famine. Jeon. 


DIE . 

4. Of before a difeafe. 

They often come into the world dear, and with 
the appearance of found bodies; which, notwith- 
ftanding, have been infc&ed with difeafe, and have 
died of it, or at leaft have been very infirm. 

Wifeman. 

5. For common!v before a privative, and 
^before a pofitive caufe: thefe prepo- 
fitions are not always truly diftinguiflied. 

At firft (he fiartles, then (he (lands amaz’d ; 

At laft with terror (he from thence doth fly. 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein (he gaz'd. 
And (huns it dill, altho’^or third (lie die. Davies 

He in the leaden vineyard dies for third. Addif. 

Hipparchus being paflionatcly fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and 
died o/*his fall. _ Addifon, 

6. To be punilhed with death. 

If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened roe, the 

-■ king my old mader muft be relieved. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear, 

What is the love of our neighbour ?— 

—The valuing him as the image of God, one for 
whom Cbrift died. Hammond. 

7. To be loft; to perilh ; to come to no¬ 
thing. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ultng thofe thoughrs which (hould indeed have died 
With them they think on* Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

If any fovereignty, on account of his property, 
bad been yeded in Adam, which in truth there 
was not, it would have died with him. Locke. 

Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpread- 
ing whifpers, he will find greater fatiafa&ion by 
leering the fccret dit within his own bread. SpcB, 

8. To fink ; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a 
d° ne * 1 Samuel. 

9. [In theology.] perilh everlaftinglj 

So long at God (hall live, fo long (hall the damned 
die. Haketuill on Providence, 

10. To languid! with pleafure or tender- 

nefs. 

To (bunds of heav’nly harps (he dies away. 

And melts in vifiont of eternal day. Pope, 

11. To vauilh. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war. 
When dying clouds contend with growing-light. 

Sbake]peare, 

The fmaller ftains and blcmiffies may dte away 
and di (appear, amid ft the brightnefs that furrounds 
them; but a* Wot of a deeper nature cads a (hade 
on ill the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
character. Addifon s SpeBatcr 

12. [In the ftyle of lovers.] To languiQi 
with afFeftion. 

The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Taller. 

13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and dity -it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit. John 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n.f pi. due. [de, Fr. dis, Welftt.] 

1. A (mall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to fix, which gam< 
fters throw in play. 

Keep agamefter from the dice, and a^good dudent 
front his book, and it is wonderful. Sbakejptare. 

I have fee my life upon a cad. 

And I will (land the hazard of the die. 

Sbakefpears’s Richard III 

He 4 mowt which way the lot and the die (ball 
fall* as perledlly as if tliey were already caft. South, 

2. Hazard; chance. 

Eftfuoni his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 
TempYmg the pafiion with advifement flow, 

And muft’ring might on enemy difmay’d « 

For th’ equal dig of war be well did know. J Fairy 5J. 
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So both to battle fierce arranged are ; 

In which his harder fortune was to fall 

Under my (pear: fiich h the die of war. Fairy 
Thine is th’ adventure, thine :he victory : 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. Dryd.- 

3. Any cubick body. 

Young creatures have learned fpelling of words' 
by having^hem palled upon little flat tablets or dies. 

Watts. 

Die. n.f plur. dies. The ftamp ufed in? 
coinage. 

Such a variety of dies made ufe of by Wood in 
damping his money, makes the difeovery of coun¬ 
terfeits more difficult. Sivift. 

Di'er. n.f [from die. ] One who follows* 
the trade of dying; one who dies clothes. - 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d. 
Never again, its native whitenefs gain’d. Waller* 
There were fome of very low rank and profefiions 
who acquired great eftates: cobiers, diets, and (hoe- 
makers gave pubiick (hows to the people. 

Arbuthno t on Coins. ■ 

DTET. n.f [diata , low Latin ; 3 Vaira.]j 

1. Food ; provifions for the mouth; vic¬ 
tuals. 

They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 
riofity of diet, than to maintain life. Raleigh*- 
Time may come, when men 
With angels may participate ; and find 
No inconvenient dnt, nor too light fare. Milton • • 
No part of diet, in any fcafen, is fo healthful, for 
natural, and fo agreCabie<to the domach, as good 
and well-ripened fruits. Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bo¬ 
dies, where acrimony is to be purged or avoided ;. 
but not where the canals are obdru&ed,- it being 
void of ail faline quality. Arbutbmt. 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medi¬ 
cine, for the prevention or cure of any 
dHeafe. 

1 commend rather fome-diet <for certain feaibns* 
than frequent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets alter 
the body more, and trouble it lefs. Bacon. 

I redrained myfelf to fo regular a diet, as to cat 
fledk but once a-day, andlitcle at a rime, without 
fait or vinegar. . Temple*- 

3. Allowance of provifion; 

For his diet, there was a continual diet given - 
him by the king. Jermtah*- 

To Di et. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feed by the rules of medicine*. 

She diets him with fading every day. 

The fwclling of his wounds to mitigate. 

And made him-pray both early snd eke late* . 

» Fairy Sinters. * 

Shew a while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of bappinefs,- 
And purge th* obftru&ions which begin to (lop - 
Our very \eins of Ufe. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV*. 

He was not taken well; he had not din’d 1 
The veins unfill'd, ous blood >• cold ; and then 
We powt upon the morning, ave^unapt 
To give or to forgi-ve; but when we’ve ftufFdr* 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Thanin our prieftlike falls; therefore I’ll watch hint > 
Tilt he be dieted to my requed. Sbakefp . Coriel<r~ 

I will attend my liu(band, be hit nurfe, - 
Diet bit ficknefs; for it is my office. Sbakejptare. 

Henceforth- my «arly care 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe ;, 

Till, dieted by thee, I grow maiurei 
In knowledge at the gods, who all'things know. 

Miltosn ■ 

We have lived upon expedienttf .of which no * 
country -had lefs occafion: we have dieted a healthy 
body into a con fum pt ion, by plying it with phyfick- 
indead of food. Snoifg. - 

2. To give* food to.- 

I’m pa 1 tly led to diet tny revenge; - 
For that I do fufpedt the ludy Moor" 

Hath leapt into my feat* Sbaktfpeardt Otbello.- 

3. To board; to fuppjy with diet* 

sr>. 
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x . To cat by rules of phyfick# 

2. To eat; to feed. 

1 join with thee calm peace and quiet $ 

Spare laft, that oft with gods doth sift. A fsites. 

Di'et-drink. n.f. [diet and drink.] Me¬ 
dicated liquors ; drink brewed with 
medicinal ingredients. 

Theobfcrvat.on will do that better than the lady’s 
diet-drinkiy or apothecary’s medicines. Locke. 

Di # et. m. f [from dies, an appointed day, 
Skinner ; from diet, an old German word 
fig ni tying a multitude, Junius*] An 
.affembly of princes or eflates. 

An emperor'in title without territory, who can 
ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, or af- 
ictnbly of the effaces of many free princes, eede- 
fiaftical and temporal. Raleigh. 

Di'etary. adj. (from diet.'] Pertaining 
to the rules of diet. Did. 

Di'eter. «. f* [from diet.] One who 
preicribes rules for eating; one who 
prepares food by medicinal roles. 

He fauc'd our broth as Juno had been fick. 
And he her dieter* Sbaktfpcans Cy mb dine. 

Diete'ticXl. 7 adj. [^ai-rim**.] Relat- 

JDiete'ticic. j ing to diet; belonging 
' to the medicinal cautions about the uie 
of food. 

He received no other counfel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a diet erics l caution, 
and fiich as culinary prescription might have af¬ 
forded. Breton's Vulgar Erroars 

This book of Cheyne’s became the fubje& ot 
conversation, god produced even fctls in the diets - 
tick philofophy. At but boot on Aliments^ Prcf. 

9 ~o DTFPER. •v. n. [differ*, Latin ] 

1. To be diftinguifhed from ; to have pro¬ 
perties and qualities not the fame with 
thofe of another perfbn or thing. 

If the pipe be a littie wet on the in fide, it will 
make a differing found from the fame pipe dry. 

' Bacon. 

Thy prejudices, Syphax, won’t difeem 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice. 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Add. Cate. 

The feverai parts of the fame animal differ in 
their qualities. Arbutbnot . 

2. To contend; to be at variance. 

A man of judgment (hall fomerimes hear igno¬ 
rant men differ, and know well within himfclf that 
thofe which fu differ mean one thing, and jet they 
themfehes never agree. Bacon. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit j 
We*!! never diffir with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely fpeculative, as thefe are, and no 
ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ from 
one another in our opinions and fentiments. 

Burner's ‘Theory. 

There are certain mcafures to be kept, which 
may leave a tendency Tather to gain than to irritate 
thofe who dffer with you in their fentiments. 

Addijims Freeholder. 

Others differ with me about the truth and rea¬ 
lity of thefe {peculation,. Cbiyne. 

Difference* n.f* [differentia, Latin.] 

I. State of being diftintt from fo me thing; 
contrariety to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a 
difference between cuftoms of the church doth no 
bant). Honker. 

%. The quality by which one differs from 
another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, wa, 
not in the beginning given to the fucccffion or 
blood, but to the fuccefiion of virtue. Raleigh. 




Thus, bom alike, from virtue fir ft began 
The difference that diftinguflh’d man from man t 
He claim'd no title from defceot of blood; 

But that, which made him noble, made him good. 

Dtydtn. 

Though it be ufeful to difcem every variety that 
is tp be found in natuie, yet it ia not convenient 
to cenlider every difference that it in things, and 
dividq them into oiffind daffies under every fuch 
difference* "Locke. 

3. The difproportion between one thing 
and another, caufed by the qualities of 
each. 

Vou (hall fee great difference betwixt our Bohe¬ 
mia and your Sicilia. Shake/p. IVinttr's Tale. 

Oh the (Irange difference of roan and man I 
To ihee a woman's fervices are due ; 

My fool ufurpa my body. Shekefp. King Lear. 

Here might be feen a great difference between 
men pra&iled to fight, and men accuffomed only 
to fpoil. Hayward. 

4. Difpute ; debate; quarrel; controverfy. 

What was the difference T 

-It was a contention in publick. Shah. Cymb. 

He is weary of his life, that hath a difference with 
any **f them, and will walk abroad after daylight. 

Sandy s» 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 
than that there fhould be fuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the only 
means of ending differences* ‘Tilloijon. 

Diftinftion. 

Our conftitution does not only make a difference 
between the guilty and the innocent, but, even 
among the guilty, between fuch as are more orlefs 
criminal. Addifon's Freeholder. 

6 . Point in queftion; ground of contro¬ 
verfy. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? 

Sbakefpeare . 

7. A logical diiiin&ion. 

Soxtf are never without a difference 5 and com¬ 
monly, by amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the 
matter. Bacon. 

8. Evidences of diftinllion ; differentia] 
marks. 

Henry had the tide of fovereign, yet did not put 
thofe things in execution which are the true marks 
and differences of (overeignty. Davies. 

9. Diftinft kind. 

This is notorioufty known in fome differences of 
brake or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Difference, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To caufe a difference; to make pne 
thing not the fame as another. 

Moil are apt to feck all the differences of letters 
in thofe articulating motions; whereas feverai com¬ 
binations of lettera are framed by the very fame 
motions of thofe or?ana which are commonly ob- 
ferved, and are differenced by other concurrent 
caufes. Holder. 

Grafs diffrrtncttb a civil and well cultivated re¬ 
gion from a barren and defolate wildernefs. Rcy. 

We fee nothing that differences the courage of 
Mneftheus from that of Sergefthus. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Different, adj. [from differ.] 

1. Diftinft ; not the fame. 

There are covered galleries that lead from thr 
palace to five different churches. Addifcs on Italy • 

2. Of contrary qualities. 

The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuffWd air. 

And other dimes, where dff 'rtvt food afW foil 
Portend diftempen. Philips. 

3. Unlike; diflirailar. 

Neither the /hape of faces, nor the age, nor the 
colour, ought to be alike in all figures, any more 
than the hair j bccaufc men are ns different from 
each other, as the regions ia which they are born 
arc different* gryden s Dufrejnty. 
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HappIneA confifts in things which produce plea- 
fure, and in the abfence of thofe which caufe any 
pain : now thefe, to different men, are very different 
things. _ L'tke* 

Differe'nti al Method, is applied to 
the dottrine -of infinitefimals, or infi¬ 
nitely fmall quantities, called the arith- 
xnetick of fluxions. It confilis in de- 
feending from whole quantities to their 
infinitely fmall differences, and com¬ 
paring together thefe infinitely fmall 
differences, of what kind foever they be: 
and from thence it takes the name of 
the differential calculus, or analyfis of 
infinitcfixnals. Harris . 

Differently. ad*v. [from different .] 
in a different manner. 

He may confider how differently he is affeQed by 
the fame thought, which prcfenca itfelf in a great 
writer, from what he ia when he finds it delivered 
by an ordinary genius. Addifin, 

Di'fferingly. ad<v. [from differing.] 
In a different manner. 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface 
may remit the light fo dfferingly , as to varv a co- 
lour. ' Boyle* 

DIFFI CIL. adj . [diffeilis, Latin.] 

1. Difficult; hard ; not cafy ; not obvi¬ 
ous. Little ufed. 

That that ihould give motion to an unwt'ldy 
bulk, which itfelf hath neither bulk nor morion, 
is of aa diffcil apprehenfion as any myftery in na¬ 
ture* ClsnviUe's ScepJism 

Latin was not more diffcil , 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whiffle. Hudibras. 

z. Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diffcil in granting 
the difpenfation, doth ufe it as a principal argu¬ 
ment, concerning the king’a merit, that he had 
touched none of thofe deniera which had been le¬ 
vied by pope* in England. Bacon. 

DiffTcilness. n.f. [from diffcil.] Dif¬ 
ficulty to be perfuaded ; incompliance ; 
impracticability. A word not in ufc # 
but proper. 

There be that in their nature do not a filed the 
good of others: the lighter fort of malignity tum- 
elh but to a croffhefs, or fmwardnefs, or aptnefs to 
oppofe, or diffUUncfs, or the like; but the deeper 
fort, ro envy and mere mi (chief. Bacon, 

DIFFICULT. adj. [dffeilis, Latin.] 

1. Hard; not eafy ; not facil. 

It is difficult in the eyes of thia people. Zacbar, 

2. Troublefbrne; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevifh ; morofe. 
Difficultly. ad<v. [from difficult.] 

Hardly ; with difficulty. 

A roan, w^o has always indulged hlmfelf in the 
full enjoyment of his ffation, wili difficultly be per¬ 
fuaded to think any method* unjuii that offer to 
continue it. Rogers's Sermons . 

Difficulty, n.f. [from difficult ; diffi e- 
culte, French.] 

Hardnefs ; contrariety to eafinefs or fa¬ 
cility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we en¬ 
gage ourfelves to obferve, is % work of labour and 
difficulty 5 a fei vice that requires our greateft care 
and attention. Rogers* 

2. That which is hard to accoroplifh; that 
which is not eafy. 

They roiffake difficulties for impoflibilitiefc: a 
pernicious miffake certainly ; and the more per¬ 
nicious, for that men arc feldom convinced of it, 
till their convictions do them no godd. South* 

Diflrefs; oppofition. 

Thus, by degrees, he rofc to Jove’s imperial feafs 
Thus diffcjt/ties prove aloul legitimately great. Dryd. 

4* Perplexity 
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4. Perplexity in affairs j unea.^lefs of cir- 
cumftances. 

They lie under fome difficulties by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafur^ «ho has forbidden their ma- 
uufaftures. AJJifim on Italy. 

4 j. Objection; cavil. 

Men ihould confider, that railing difficulties con¬ 
cerning the myftcries in religion, cannot make 
then) more wife, Jeamed, or virtuous. Swift. 

To DIFFI'DE, v. n. [dffdo, Latin.] To 
diftruff; to have no confidence in. 

With hope and fear 
The woman did the new folutiob hear ; 

The man diffides in his own augury. 

And doubts the gods. Dry Jr. 

- Di'ffidbnce. n.f. [from dffde.] 

1. Diilruft; want of confidence in others. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men 
durft Icarce commune or talk one with another} 
but there was a general diffidence every where. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
Vou have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfo enough before 
To waver. Mil ten's Agonies. 

2. Doubt; want of confidence in ourfelves. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this it its 
true fenfe, be only on probable proofs, our affent 
can reach no higher than an affu ranee or diffidence 
anting from the more or left apparent probability 
of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always when you doubt your fenfe ; 
And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. 

_ , Pope. 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or whatfoever 

they look on, all do adminifter fome reafons for 
fufpicion and dffidence^ left polfibly they may be 
In the wrong 5 and then it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. Bentley . 

Di'ffident. adj. [from dffde.] 

1. Diftruftful; doubting others. 

, Be not diffident 

Of wifdom 5 the deferts thee not, if thou 

Diknife not her, when moft thou need’ll her nigh. 

Milton. 

Fhny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with 
the Chinefe, as being very Ihy and diffident in their 
manner of dealing. Arbutbnct. 

2. Doubtful of an event, ufed of things; 
uncertain. 

I was really fo diffident of it, at to let it lie by 
roe thefe two years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

j. Doubtful of himfelf; not confident. 

* I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency, as 

not willingly to admit the counfel of others 2 but 
yer I am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutifhly to 
fuhmit to any man’s diftates. jCing Charles. 
Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffident. 

fo DIFFI'ND.I diffindo, Latinff^o 
cleave in two ; to fplit. Dia 

Dipfi'.mon. n.f. [diffffo. Latin.] The 
aft of cleaving or fplitting. Dia. 
D i FF L AT l ON.^.yi[/2 r /^ 7 rf,Latin.] The 
aa of featuring with a blaft of wind. 

T> , Did. 

Di ffluence. 

Di' ffluency, 

away on all tides; the effett of flLhiiiyt 
the contrary 10 confiftency. 

Ice i* water congealed by the frigidity of the 

%xt * "™rrby !t ac< i uirct h no new form, but rather 
a confidence qr determination of it$diffluencyi and 
amitteth not its eflence,- but condition of fluidity. 

T> - r ffirermm'e Vulgar Ernurs. 

Di ffluent. adj. [ diffluent f Lat.] Flow¬ 
ing every way; not confident; not fixed 
DIFFORM. adj. [from forma. Latin ] 
Contrary to uniform ; having parts of 
different firufturc • diflimilar s unlike: 
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irregular: as, a dfform flower, one of 
which the leaves are unlike each other. 

'I he unequal refraftions of dijform rays proceed 
not from any contingent irregularities; fuch as are 
veins, an uneven polifih, or fortuitous pofirion of 
the pores of glafs. N.wton. 

Diffo'rmity. n.f [from dfform.] Di¬ 
versity of form ; irregularity ; difllmi- 
litude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure 
of things, they defire in them a difformity from 
the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind that 
formed all things beft. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Diffra'nchxsement. n.f. [franchife, 
French.] The aft of taking away the 
privileges of a city. • 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a* [dffufus % Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the 
liquor may run every way; to pour 
without particular direftion. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft,. Jong 
before they could fwell to the height of the moun¬ 
tains, they would diffufe themfelves every way. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. To fpread ; to fcatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 
Good nut of evil to create; inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton. 
No left wants its apoftlea to propagate and diffufe 

Decay of Piety. 

A chief renown’d in war, 

Whofe race ftiali bear aloft the Latian name. 

And through the conquer’d world diffufe our fame. 

Dryden. 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace. 

And charity icfelf was in his face. 

Dryden s Good Parfon. 

Diffuse, adj. [, dijfufus , Latin.] 

1. Scattered; widely fpread. 

2. Copious; not concife. 

Dj ffu'jbd. participial adj. [from diffufe. ] 
This word fetmt to have signified," in 
Sbaiefpearc's time, the fame as wild, 
uncouth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit ruU* at once, 

With fome dffufid fong. Shak. M. W. of Wind/. 

He grows like far ages. 

To fwearing and ftern looks, diffus'd attire. 

And every thing that fee ms unnatural. 

Sbaktfpeare's Henry V. 

Di ffu'se dl Y. adv. [from dffujed.] Wide¬ 
ly ; difperfedly; in manner of that 
which is fpreaa every way. 

Diffu'sedness. n. f [from dffufed .] 
I’he ftate of being diftuled; dilperfion. 
Diffusely. adv. [irom diffufe.] 

1. Widely; extenfively. 

2. Copioufly; not concifely. 

Diffusion, n.f [from dffufe.] 

1. Dilperfion; tjj f hate of being fcattered 
every way. 

Whereas all bodies aft either by the communi¬ 
cation of their nature*, or by the imprefiioni and 
fignatuiet of their motions, the diffufon of fpecies 
vifibie fee.Tjeih to participate more of the former 
operation, and the fpecies audible of the latter. 

Baccn's Natural Ili/iory . 

A Iheet of very well fleeked marbled paper did 
not caft diftinft colours upon the wall, nor throw 
its light with an cquah dffujhn \ but threw its 
beams, unfUined and bright, to th-s and that part 
of the wall. Btyle on Colours. 

.2. Coploufncfs; exuberance of ftylc. 
Diffusive, adj. [from diffufe.] 

1. Having the quality of Mattering apy 
fhing every v. ^y, 
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Dffufve of themfelves, where’er they pals 
They make that warmth in others thdy expeft » 
Their valour works like bodies on a glafs. 

And does its image on their men projeft. DryJ m 

2. Scattered; difperfed; having the qua¬ 
lity of fuffering diffufion. 

All liquid bodies are diffufiye ; for their parts, 
being in motion, have no connexion, but glide and 
fall off any way. Burnet's Theory of the Earth* 

No man is of fo general and diffu/ive a lull, as 
to profecute his amours all the world over. Souths 
The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight. 

Exert tbsir heads from underneath the mafs. 

And upward fhoot, and kindle as they pats. 

And with dffufiva light-adorn their heav’nly phc&. 

Dryden* 

Cherifh’d with hope, and fed with joy. It grows j 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclole, ' 
And round the happy foil d'ffufve odour flows. 

, Prior* 

3. Extended. 

. They are not agreed among themfelves whercr 
1 nfall bility is icatcd ; whether in the pqpe alone, 
or a council alone, or in borfi together, or in the 
dffufve body of Chriftians. TiNotfott. 

Diffusively, adv. [from dffufrut .] 
Widely; extenfively; everyway. 

Di ff u's 1 veness. n.f. [from dffufve .] 

1 . Extenfion ; difperfion ; the power of 
diffufing ; the ftate of being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifenefs; large compals of 
expreflion. 

*1 he fault that I find wjtli a modern legend, is 
its diffufivenefs s you have fome times the whole* 
fide of a medal over-run with it. Addif. on Med* 

To DIG. “v, a. prefer, dug, or digged ? 
part. pair, dug, or digged, [bic, Saxon, a 
ditch ; dyger x Danilh, to dig.]. 

I - To pierce with a fpade-* 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in 
the wall; and when l had digged in the wall, I 
beheld a door. Exek. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouclr to build up the walls 
of.Jerafalem, which you have broken down; and 
to fill up the mines that you have diggal, by craft 
and fu briery, to overthrow the fame. Whit gift* 

He built towers in the defert, and digged manv 
wells; for he had much cattle. 2 Chron. xxvi. 

3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a fpade. 

The walls of your garden, without their furni¬ 
ture, look as ill as thofe of your hwfc ; fo that 
you cannot dig up your gaiden too often. Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden s Virgih 

. To pierce with a (harp point. 

A.rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide- 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaft. 

The growing liver ftill fupplied the feaft. 

..... Dryden's MnciJ* 

To gain by digging. 

It i* digged out of even the higfieft mountains, 
and all parts of the earth contingently; as the py-. 

ritc 5* Woodward* - 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 

Her annual income to the crooked fharej 

But greoly mortals, rummaging her ftore, 

Digg'd from her entrails firft the precious ore. 

Dryden's Ovid* 

To Dic.gv. n . To work with a fpade ; to 

work in. making holes, or turning the 
ground.. 

They long for death,, but It comethJiot; and dig 
. for it more than for hid treafures. Job, iii. 21. 
The Italians have often dug into lands, deferibed 
in old authors as the places where ftatucs or obe- 
lifits ftood, and fcldom failed of fuccefs. 

« Ad J if on's Travels* 
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To Big vf, n >. a. To throw op that which 
.is covered with eat th. 

If I digg'd up thy lure fathers graves. 

And hung tneir rutten coffin* up in chains. 

It would not flake rr.i -t ire. Shahfpeart. 

Bi'oamt. n. f. Second mar¬ 

riage ; marriage to a fecond wife after 
■the death of the firft: as bigamy, having 
two wives at once. 

Dr.Champny only proves, that archbifhop Cran- 
me, was twice married j which is not denied: but 
brings nothing to prove that fuch bigamy, or diga- 
jny rather, deprives a biffiop of the lawful ul'e of his 
power of ordainirg. Bifh«p Ferre . 

Di'cirint. adj. [ digerens, Latin.j That 
which has the power of digeiling, or 
caufing digefiion. Did. 

DTcEjs r. n.f. [digefa, Latin.] The pan- 
-dc£t of the civil law, containing the opi- 
aiiooc of the ancient lawyers. 

1 had a purpofe to make a particular dig?ft, or 
jrecompilement to the laws of mine own nation. 

Bacon. 

Laws in the digfi fhew that the Romans ap¬ 
plied themfcl ves to trade. Arbutbnst cm Ccins. 

To DIGE'ST. r v. a. \digero, digeftum , La¬ 
tin.] 

*. To diflribute into various dalles or re- 
politories; to range or diipofe meiho 
dically. 

To concott in the ftomach, fo as that 
the various particles of food may be ap- 
. plied to their proper ufe. 

If little faults, proceeding on diflemper, 

JShall not be wink’d at, how fliall we ft retch our rje, 
When capital crimes chew'd, fwallow’d, and A.~ 

gtfi'K 

Appear ? Sbakcftearc's Henry V. 

Each then has organs to digefi nit food j 
One to beget, and one receive, the brood. Prior. 

3. To (often by heat, as in a boiler, or in 
a dunghill: a chemical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to 
apply "knowledge by meditation to its 
proper ufe. 

Cholen friends, with fenfc refin'd, 

Learning digtfied well. Tbomfon. 

. f. To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or me¬ 
thod. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firfllings of thofe broils, 
. 'Ginning i* th* middle 5 ftarting thence away 
To what may be digrfied in a play. Sbakefpeare. 

45 . To receive witnout loathing or repug¬ 
nance ; not to rejedh 

Firft, let tie go to dinner. 
•—Nay, Jet ms praife you while i have a ftnmach. 
—No,-pray thee, kt it fcrve for tahle-talk ; 
Then, howfoe’-er thou fpeak’A, 'mong other things 
1 fh Till dige }f it. Shakefpeard s Merchant of Venice. 
• The plcafimce of numbers is, that rudenefs and 
barbarifm might the better taftc md digefi the lef- 
fons of civijity. Beach am. 

7. To receive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, 

With ay two daughter* dowers, dimed the third. 

Sbahffpeart. 

8. [Jit chtriKgery.] To difpofe a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 

fsDic e'st. *v.n. To generate matter, as 
a wound, and tend to a cure. 

Dici'm er. n.f. [from digeft.'] 

1. He that digefts or difpofes. 

a. He that digefts or conco&s bis food. 

People that are bilious snd fat, rather than Icaa, 
are great eaten and ill dig fin Ar but bn of. 

g A ftrong vefTel or engine, contrived by 
M. Papin, wherein to boil, wiu a very 


ftrong heat, any bony fobftanCes, fo as 
to reduce them into a fluid ftatc. Quincy. 

4. That which caufc* or ftrengtheni the 
conco&ive power. r 

R ce is of excellent ufe for all ilineflc* of the 
flomach, a great raftorer of health, and a great 
Aigefi er. ‘Temple. 

Digestible. adi. [from digrftJ] That 
which is capable of being digefted or 
con coded in the ftomach. 

Thofe medicines that purge by ftool are, at the 
firfl, not digtfiible by the flomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards w. the guta. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiorj. 

Digb'stion. n.f [from digeft.] 

1. The ad of digefting or concoding food 
in the ftomach. 

Now good digefiion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Sba kef pea re's Macbeth. 

JDigefiiou is a fermentation begun, becaufe there 
are all the requisites of fuch a fermentation; heat, 
air, and motion: but it is not a complete fermenta¬ 
tion, becaufe that requires a greater time than the 
continuance of the aliment in the ftomach t vege¬ 
table putrefaction referable* very much animal di¬ 
gefi ion. Arbutbuot on Aliments • 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by mea- 
fures and weights, or any general Lefltan sole*; 
but muft vary with the vigour or decays of age or 
of health, and the ufe or difufe of fir or of exer- 
cife, with the changes of appetite; and then, by 
what every man may find or fufpelt of the prefent 
ftrength or weaknefs of digefiion. Temple. 

Every morfel t»a fatisfied hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digefi.cn. South. 

2. The preparation of matter by a chemi¬ 
cal heat. 

We conceive, indeed, that a perfcffc good con¬ 
ception, or digefiion, or maturation of fome metals, 
will produce gold. Bacon's Natural Hfiery* 

Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raife all the labour-houfes of the air. 

And lay crude vapours mdigfiion there ? Blackmore . 

3. Redudion to a plan ; the ad of metho- 
diiing ; the maturatiou of a defign. 

The digefiion of the counfels in Sweden is made 
in fenate, confuting of forty counfellors, who are 
generally the greateft men. Temple. 

4. The ad of difpofmg a wound to gene¬ 
rate matter. 

5. The difpolition of a wound or fore to 
generate matter. 

The firft rtage of healing, or the difeharge of 
matter, is by furgeont called digefiion. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Dice'stivi. adj. [from digef.] 

1. Having the power to caufc digeftion, 
or to ftrengthen the ftomach. 

A chilifi&ory raenftruum, or a digeflivt pre¬ 
paration, drawn from fpecies or individuals, whofc 
flomachs peculiarly diflolve lapideoui bodies. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very ftate 5 the 
one aftive, piercing, and digefibve , by its heat , the 
other paflivc, receptive, and ftored with materials 
for fuch a prod u ft ion. Hale, 

3. Methodifing; adjufting. 

To bufinefs, ripen’d by digefi we thought. 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Dicb'stive. n f [from digtftJ] An ap¬ 
plication which dilpofos a wound to ge¬ 
nerate matter. 

I drefled it with digefimtes • JVtfcm. on Ahfceffis, 

D1 c e'stu a e. n.f. Concodion: not ufed. 

Neither tie yourielf always to eat meats of cafy 
digefiure j fuch as veal, fweetbreads. Harvey. 

DricoFft. n.f [from dig .] One that 
. opens the ground with a fpade. 
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Etilton. 
Hudtbras • 


When fk vlfired mines, we have bean told by 
diggers, thlt even when the Iky fcemed clear, theof 
would fuddenly arife a fleam fo thick, that it would 
put out their candles. B*yle* 

Tt Di'oht. v. n. [bihran, to prepare, to 
regulate, Saxon. 1 

1. To drefs; to deck; to bedeck; to cm- 
belli fo; to adorn- it fee ms always to 
fignify the paft; the participle paflivc 
is dtght , as dighted in Hudtbrtts is per¬ 
haps improper. 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the fludious cloiften pale ; 

And love the high cm bowed r 00 f r . 

With antick pillar, mafly proof; 

And ftoried windows richly dight. 

Calling a dim religious light. 

Jufl fo the proud infuleing lafs 

Array’d and dighted Hudibras. 

2. To put on. 

On liis head his dreadful hat he digit. 
Which maketh him invisible to fight. Hub. Tale* 

Di'cit. n.f. [i digitus , Latin.] 

x. The meaiure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. 

If die inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 
five digits high, or fomewhmt more, the qu ckfiiver 
will not fall, but remain fuipendcu in the rube, be. 
caufc it canoot prefs the fubjaceot mercury with 
fo great a force as doth the incumbent cylinder of 
the air, reaching thenqr to the top of the atroo- 
fphere. Boyles Spring cf the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 
fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers expreffed by Angle 
figures; any uumber to ten: fo called 
from counting Qpon the fingers. 

Not only the numboS leven art mne. from con* 
federations abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, 
but all or nmft of other digits have been as myfti- 
Cally applauded. Brvwns Vulgar Errours• 

Di'citated. adj. [from digit ™, Latin.] 
Branched out into divifions like fingers; 
as a digitated leaf is a leaf compoled of 
many fmall leaves. 

For animals muitifidous, or fuch as are digitated, 
or have leveral divifions in their feet, there are but 
two that are uniparous; thit is, men and elc- 
phants. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

D1 c 1 adi a't ion. n. J. [diglad 1 as to, La* 
tin ] A combat with (words; any quar¬ 
rel or comeil. 

Ariib lie teems purpofely to intend the cherifil¬ 
ing ofaontroverbal digladiathns, by his own affec¬ 
tion of an intricate obteurity. Gianviile's S. epfis. 

Di'c n 1F1 e d , adj. [from dignify.] Itivefted 
with fome dignity: it is uied chiefly of 
the clergy. 

Abbots are Ailed dignified clerks, as having fome 
dignity in the church. Ay life's Paragon. 

Dicnifica'tion. n.f [from dignify .] 
Exaltation. 

I grant that where a noble and ancient defeent 
and merit meet in any man, it is a double dignifi - 
cation of that perfon. Waltm's Angler. 

To DI'GNIFY. *v. a. [from dignus and 
facto , Latin.] 

1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. Ufed 
chiefly of the clergy. 

2. To honour; to adorn; to give Iuftrc to j 
to improve by fome adventitious excel¬ 
lence, or honourable diftinftion. 

Such a day. 

So fought, lo follow’d, and fo fairly won. 

Came not till now to di.nify the times 

Since Caefar’s fortunes 1 Shakefpearc'o Henry IV . 

Not that we think us worthy fuch a guefl. 

But that yoqy worth will dignify our feafl. 

Ben fenfen. 

. No 
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No turbot* dignify my board* j 

wfi: 


But gudgeon*, flounders^ what my Thames affords. 

Pope. 

Dignitary. n.f [from dignut, Latin-] 
A clergyman ad’ need to fome dignity, 
to fome rank above that of a parochial 
prieft- 

It*there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments are 
perhaps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, 
they may be perfons of fuperior merit# Swift, 

Dig nity. n.f [ dignitas , Latin.] 

1. Rank of elevation. 

Angel* are not any where fpoken fo highly of as 
cur Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in 
dignity equal to him. I locker. 

2. Grandeur of mien ; elevation of afpefl. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will pro¬ 
cure them more regard by a look, than others can 
obt .in by the mo ft imperious commands. Clariffa. 

3. Advancement; preferment; high place. 

Fafter than fpring-time fhow'rt comes thought 
on thought. 

And not a thought but think* on dignity, Sbak. 

For tbofe of old. 

And thefe late dignities heap'd up to them. Sbak, 

4. [Among ecclefiafticks ] Ey a dignity 

we underfUnd that promotion or prefer¬ 
ment to which any jurifdi&ion is an¬ 
nexed. 9 Ayliffe't Par ergon. 

5. Maxims ; general principles: xvfmi 

&!«*. ,r y 

The fciences concluding from dignities, and prin¬ 
ciple* known by tbemftlvcs, receive not f»refac¬ 
tion from probable reafons, much left from bare af- 
fe verati ons. Brown. 

6 . [In aftrology.^ The planet is in dig¬ 
nity when it is in any ngn. 

Digko'tiOn. n,f, [from dignofeo, Latin.] 
Diftin&ion; diftinguilhing mark. 

That temperamental digncti'ns , and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, may be colte&ed from fpots in 
our nails, wc are not averfe to concede. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, 

To DIGRE'SS. *u. n, [ digrefftu , Latin.] 

1. To turn afide out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a 
difeourte, or chief tenour of an argu¬ 
ment. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly 
room to digrefs into a particular define ion, as 
often as a man varies the fignlficatioa of any^tenn. 

Locke. 

3. To wander; to expatiate. 

It fcemeth (to digreft no farther) that the Tar- 

1 fo far. cannot be the I fraelites. 

Brernoeod. 

4. To go out of the right way, or common 

' track; to tranlgrefs ; to deviate; not 

in ufe* 

I am come to keep my word. 

Though in fome part am forced to digrtfs, 

Which at more leifure 1 will fo excuse 
Af you (hall well be fati fled. Sbakefpeare. 

T by noble lhape is but a Form of w^x, 

Digrejpng from the valour of a man. Sbalefptare. 

Digbe'ssiok. n,f, [digrefjio ,Xatin.] 

I. A paflace deviating from the main te¬ 
nour or defign of a difeourie. 

The good man thought fo much of hi* late con¬ 
ceived commonwealth, that all other matters were 
but digrejftons to him. Sidney. 

He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrtjfons, and folve high difpute 
VT.ch conjugal carefTe*. Milton . 

Here foroc digrfum I moil make, t’ aecufe 
Thee, my fnrgetfoTand ungrateful mufe. Denham. 

To content and fill the eye of the undtsrftanding, 
the beft authors fpriokle their works with pleating 
dig^tfitnt, with which they recreate the minds #• 
their readers. Dryden. 

# Voi..L 


tariani, fpreading 
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z. Deviation. 

The digre/Jiun of the fun it not equal; but, neai 
die equinoctial interfeftions, it is right and greater ; 
near the folftties, more oblique and lelftr. ' 

Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

Di j u D ic action, n.f XdijudicatiQ, Latin.] 
Judicial difiin&ion. 

Dike. n.f. [bic, Saxon; dyk. Erie,] 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill'd, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. 

Dry den's Virgil. 

The king of dykes! than whom no fluice of 
mud 

With deeper fable blots the filver flood. 

Popes Dunciad. 

2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great 
a deluge, all the art and induftry of man is not 
fu&cient to raife up dykes and ramparts again ft it. 

Cowley. 

To DILA'CERATE. *v. a. [dilacero, La¬ 
tin.] To tear; to rend; to force in 
two. 

The infant, at the accomplished period, flnig¬ 
gling to come forth, dilaceratis and breaks thofc 
parts which retrained him before. 

Brown's Vulgar Erfovrs. 

Dilacera'tion. n.f. [from di lace ratio, 
Latin.] The a£ of rending in two. 

Thfc great eft ftrfation of pain is by the obftruc- 
tion of die fmali vaflels, and dilaccration of the ner¬ 
vous fibres. Arbutbnot. 

To DiLA'tri atb. •v. a. [1 dilanio , Latin.] 
To tear; to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would dilamiate the entrails of 
their own mother, and expofe her thereby to be 
ravifhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 

Howe?s E"g, ‘Tears. 

To DJLA PIDATE. *v. n. [ dilapido , La¬ 
tin.] To go to ruin ; to fall by decay. 
Di l a pi d a^t 10 k. rr« f. [dilapidate fLoxxtx.') 
The incumbent’s fuffering the chancel, 
or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by ne¬ 
glecting to repair the fame: and it like- 
wife extends to his committing, or fuf¬ 
fering to be committed, any wilful wafte 
in or upon the glebe-woods, or any 
other inheritance of the church. 

Ayliffe*s Par ergon. 
’Ti* the duty of all church-wardens to prevent th<? 
* dilapidations of the chancel and manfmn-houfc be¬ 
longing to the reftor dr vicar. Ay life's Paragon. 

Dii.atabi'lity. n.f [from dilatable ] 
The quality of admitting exterifion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dii stability or 
extenfivenefc of the gullets of ftrpenU: I have 
taken two adult mice out of the ftomach of an ad¬ 
der, whofe neck wa* not bigger than my little fin- 

8 CTm Bay. 

By this continual contract ability and dilatabtlity, 

by different degrees ofiheat, the air is kept in a con- 
ftant morion. / butbnou 

Dila'table. adj. [from dilate. ] Capable 
of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides Itfelf into a great number 
of branches called bronchia: thefe end in fmali air 
bladders, dilatable and contractible, capable to be 
inflated by the admifiion of air, and to fubfide at 
the cxpulfion of it# Arbutbnot on Alimen s. 

Dilata' tion. n. f. [from dilatatio, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. The ad of extending into greater 

fpace : oppofed to contraction. 

The motion* of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, are fo eafy and io lubtle, thar you can 
hardly conceive or diftinguifh them aright. E lder. 

2. The Rate of being extended ; the date 
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in which the parts are at more difiance 
from each other. 

Joy cauletb a chcerfulnefs and vigour m the 
«yes; lingmg, leaping, dancing, and fometiznes 
tears : all thefe are the cffefks ot th z dilatation, and 
coming forth oi the Spirits into the outward pa*tu 

Bacon's Natural Hifoiy. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every ray, 
or by any other calual inequality of the refractions. 

. N Lauren. 

To DILA TE. *u. a. [dilato, Latin.] 

1. To extend ; to fpread out; to enlarge l 
oppofed to contract. 

But ye thereby much greater glory gate. 

Than had ye forced with a prince's peer ; j 

For now your light doch more itlel f dilate, 

And in my darknefs greater doth appear. Spenfer. 

Satan alarm’d. 

Collecting all his might, dilated flood, 

Like TenerifF, or Atlas, unremov'd. Milton * 

Opener of mine eyes, 

Dim erfl; dilated fpirits, dmplcr heart. 

And growing up to godhead : which for thee 
Chiefly 1 fought; without thee can defpife. Milt. 

Through all the air hw founding firings dilate 
Sorrow, like that which touch'd our hearts of late. 

Waikr. 

Diffus’d, it rifesifl a highfcr fphere; 

Dilates its drops, and foftens into air. Prior. 

I mark the various fury of the winds; 

Theft neither feafons guide, nor order binds t 
They now dilate and now contract their force ; 
Various their fpeed, butendlcfs is their courfr. 

Prior 9 

The ftcond refra€lion would fpread (he rays one 
way as much as the firft doth another, and fo dilate 
the image in breadth as mudj as the firft doth 
length. Newton. 

z. Tor cl ate at large; to tell diffufely and 
copioufly. 

But he would not endure that wofui the am 
For to dilate at large ; but urged fore. 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore. 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy i^acmr* 

I obferving. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good mean* 
To draw from her a prayer of earned heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels fhe bad fomething heard. 

But not diftin&ively. Sbakefpearis Othello. 

To Dila'te. *u. n. 

1. To widen; to grow wide. 

His heart dilutes and glories in his ftreogth. 

Addjfoit . 

z. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matter* of 
grace, totraofatt the fame publickJy, and by therq- 
fclves; or their minifters to dilate upon it, and im¬ 
prove their luftre, by any addition or eloquence of 
fpeech. Chi n ick. 

Dila'tor. n.f [ from dilate. J That 
which widens or extends. 

The bu.cinatorrs, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
and the dilators of the nofc, are too ftrong inebo- 
ftrkk people. Arbutbnot* 

Di'latoriness. n.f. [from dilatory .] 
The quality of being dilatory j How- 
nefs; fluggiflmefs. 

DILATORY. adj% [dildtcire, Fr. dilate • 
rim, Latin.] Tardy; flow ; given tu 
procrafiination; addidted to delay; fiug-* 
gifh; loitering. 

An inferior council, after former tedious,fuiti 
in a higher court, would be but dilatory, and io to 
little purpofe. Hayward* 

What wound did ever heal but by drgrees l 
Thou know'ft we work by wit, and not by witch- 
< Oaft; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Sbak. Ot cello. 

Thefe cardinal* Inflc wuh me; I abhor 
Thi* dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. 

Sbakefpterc't lltnry VJII, 

3 X Dilatory 
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Dilatory fortune plays th*Jilt 
WJth the brave, noble, hone ft, gallant man* 

To threw hericlt away on fools and knaves* Otway. 

' A dilatory temper commits Innumerable cruel tie? 
without design* Addifon's Spoliator* 

Dile'ctjon. n.f [dthaio, Latin.] The 

aft of loving ; land nett. 

^ So free is Cnrift’a dileSHon, that the grand con¬ 
dition of our fdicity is our belief. 

Boyfe's Seraphic Love. 

Bile' MM A* n.f 

J. An argument equally conclufive by con¬ 
trary fuppofitions. A young rhetorician 
applied to an old fophift to be taught 
the art of pleading, and bargained for 
a certain reward to be paid, when he 
ihould gain a caufe. The matter fued 
for his reward, and the fcholar endea¬ 
voured to elude bis claim by a dilemma : 
If I gain my caufe, I fhall withhold your 
pay, be caufe the judge’s award will be 
againtt you ; if I Iofe it, I may with¬ 
hold it, becaule I ihall not yet have 
gained a caufe. On the contrary, fays 
the matter, if you gain your caufe, you 
mutt pay me, becaufe you arc to pay me 
when yon gain a caufe; if you lofe it 
you mutt pay me, becaufe the jndge 
will award it. 

A dilemma , that Morton ufed to raife benevo¬ 
lence, fome called his fork, and feme his crotch. 

Bacon't Henry VII. 
Hope, whole weak being ruin'd is 
Alike if it faceted, and if it mifs ; 

Whom good or ill doe# equally confound. 

And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. 

Cowley. 

2 . A difficult or doubtful choice; a vexa¬ 
tious alternative. 

A ftrong dilemma in a defp'rate cafe! 

To ad with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 

A dire dilemma ; either way I’m fped; 

If foea they write, if friends they lead, me dead. 

- Pope. 

Di'licewce. n.f. [< diligentia, Latin.] In¬ 
dustry ; affiduity; conttancy in bufinefs; 
continuance of endeavour; unin term it- 
ted application; the contrary to idle- 
nett. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 

c Tun. iv. 9. 

Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and 
cle&ion fure. a Pet. i. 10. 

D 11 IGENT. adj. [diligent, Latin.] _ 

1. Conftant in application; perfevering 
in endeavonr; affiduous; not idle; not 
negligent; not lazy. 

Scdft thou a man diligent in his bufinefs, he 
ihall Hand before kings. Prov . xxii. 29. 

2 . Conttantly applied ; profecuted with 
aftivtty and pcrfcveraDce; affiduous. 

And the judges fhall make diligent inquifition. 

Devt. xix. 

Di'lioentlv. adv. [fromdiligent.) With 
affiduity ; with heed and perfcverance ; 
not carelefsly ; not idly ; not negli¬ 
gently. 

If (you inquire not attentively and diligently , you 
Ihall never be able to difeern a number of mecha¬ 
nical motions. Baa 


The ancients have diligently 
confiiU the beauty of good pofti 


Bill. n.f [bile, Saxon ] It hath a (len¬ 
der, fibrofe, annual root; the leaves are 
like thofe of fennel 5 the feeds arc oval, 
plain* freaked* and bordered. 
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Dill It nlfed of feed* which Is rlpt In Auguft. 

Mortimer. 

DILtTCID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin.] 

1. Clear; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain * not obfeure. 

To Dili/ci date. v. a . [from diluejdart, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain; to ex¬ 
plain ; to free from obfeurity. 

I fhall not extenuate, but explain and dUaeidate, 
according to the cuftom of the ancients. 

Brown s Vulgar Erroars. 

Di LUCID ACTION, u.f [from dibuidatia, 

Latin.] The aft of making dear ; ex¬ 
planation ; expofition. 

DiXUENT. adj. [diluent, Latin.] Hav¬ 
ing the power to thin and attenuate 
other matter. 

Di'lveht. n.f [from the adjeftive.] 
That which thins other matter. 

There is no real diluent but water t every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To DILUTE. *v. a. [diluo, Latin.] 

1. To make thin ; to attenuate by the ad¬ 
mixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe was 
ordered by a phyfician, fhe got to bed. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demul¬ 
cent to temper, or acid to fubdue. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. To make weak. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould 
be diluted and weakened by the mixture of any ad¬ 
ventitious light. Newton. 

Dilu'te. adj. Thin ; attenuated. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute f n^ 
weak, the diftance of the images would be lefs chan 
an inch j and if they were more intenfe an ifull, 
that diftance would be greater. Newton. 

Dilu'ter. n.f [from dilute .] That 

which makes any thing elfe thin. * 

Water is the only diluter, and the heft diflolvent 
of moft of the ingredients of our aliment. 

Arbutbnot on Aliment *. 

Dilu'tion. n. f [dibit io, Latin.] The 
aft of making any thing thin or ireak. 

Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, 
which is performed by diftipating the moft liquid 
parts by heat, or by infinuating fome fub fiances, 
which make the parts of the fluid cohere more 
ftrongly. Arbutbnot on A’menu. 

Djlu'vi an. adj. [from diluvium, Latin.] 
Relating to the deluge. 

Suppofc that this dHuvsan lake Ihould rife to the 
mountain tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf 
equally into all countries about. Burnet's Theory. 

DIM. adj. [bimme, Saxon; dy, Welfh; 
dc*w, Erfe.] 

1. Not haviDg a quick fight; not feeing 

clearly. # 

For her true form how can my fpark difeern, 
Which, dm by nature, art did never clear ? Davies. 

2. Dull of apprehenfion. 

‘ The underftanding is dim , and cannot by its na¬ 
tural light difeover fpiritual truths. Rogers. 

3. Not clearly feen $ obfeure ; imperfeftly 
difeovered. 

We might be able to aim at fome dim and Teem¬ 
ing conception, how matter mii>ht bagin toexift by 
the power of that eternal firft Being. Locke. 

Something, as dm to our internal view. 

It thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope. 

4. Obftrufting the aft of vifion; not lu¬ 
minous ; fomewhat dark. 

Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be, 

T Wr her broad beauty's beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the dim (hade, that all men might it fee. 

Spcnjer. 
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To Dim. •*>. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. To cloud; to darksn 1 to hinder from 
a full perception of light* and free ex- 
ercife of vifion. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does 
light. 

It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the fenfei quite* 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen* 
It bath been obferved by the ancients, that much 
ufe of Venus doth dim the light; and yet eunuchs, 
which are unable to generate, are neverthelefs alfo 
dim lighted. Bacon . 

Every one declares agatuft blindnefs, and yet who 
almoft is not fond of that which dims his fight ? 

Locke* 

For thee I dim tbefe eyes, and ftuff this head. 
With all fuch reading as was never read. 

Pope's Dunciad* 

2. To make lett bright; to obfeure. 

A fhip that through the ocean wide. 

By conduft of (bme ftar, doth make her way. 
When as a ftorm hath dhnm'd her trufty guide* 
Out of her courfe doth wander far aftray. Spcnjer* 

All of us have caufe 
To wail the discing of our Ihining ftar. 

Sbakefpeare's Richard III. 
Thus while he fpake, each palYion <forrwV hrs face* 
-Thrice chang'd. Milton* 

The principal figure in a picture is like a king 
among his courtier#, who dims all bis attendants. 

Dry den* 

DIMENSION, n.f [dimenfo, Latin.] 

Space contained in any thing; bulk ; 
extent; capacity. It is feldom ufed but 
in the plural. The three dixnenfions 
are length, breadth, and depth. 

He tried 

The tomb, and found the ftrait dmenfons wide. 

Dryden* 

My gentleman was meafitring my walls, and 
taking the dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

Dimension less. adj. [from dimenfitm .] 
Without any definite bulk. 

In they pafs’d 

Dimenfintejs through heav'nly doefs. Milton* 

Dime'nsive. adj. [dimenfut, L&t.] That 
which marks the boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their mcafure, and their fpace; 
But who can draw the foul's dimenfive lines ? 

Davies* 

Di m I c a'tion. n.f [dimicatio, Lat.] A 
battle ; the aft of fighting; contett. 

Dia* 

D1 mIDI a'tion. n. f [dimidiatio, Latin.] 
The aft of halving; divifion into two 
equal parts. - Dia* 

To DIMINISH. *v. a. [diminuo, Lat.] 

1. To make lefs by abfcifiicn or dettruo- 
tion of any part: the oppofite to increafe. 

That we call good which is apt to caufe or in¬ 
creafe pleafure, or drmin jh pain in ««• Locke* 

To impair; to IciTen; to degrade. 


2. 
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Impioufly they thought 
Thee to diminijh, a«id from thee withdraw 
Thr number of thy worfhippers. Milton* 

3. To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs: the contrary to add. 

Nothing was dmxnijbed from the fafery of the 
king by the impnfonment of the duke. Haywdrd* 
Ye fhall not add unto the word which I com¬ 
mand you, neither fhall you diminijh aught from 
it. Dent. iv. 2. 

To Diminish. *v. n. To grow lefs; to 

be impaired. 

What judgment I had, increafcs rather than <//- 
minifies j and thoughts, fuch as they are, came 
crowding in fo faft upon me, that my only diffi¬ 
culty is to chufe or torejrfl. Dry den. 

Crete’s ample fields dmnfi to our eye, 

Before the Boreal hlafts the vcficls fi} • 

- Pcpe's OdyJJej* 

Diminish- 
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DimiNishincly, adv. [from dimintjb.] 
In a manner tending to vilify, or leflen. 

I never heard him ccniure, or lb much as fpeak 
dimwijbingly of any one that was abfent. Locke. 

Diminu tion. n. u [diminution Lat.] 

* I. The aft of making lefe: oppofed to 

augmentation. 

'1 he one is not capable of any diminution or aug¬ 
mentation at all by men ; the other apt to admit 
both, Honker. 

a. The (late of growing lefs: oppofed to 

increase. 

The gravitating power of the (uf\ is tranfmitted 
through the vail bodies of the planet* without any 
diminution, fo as to ad upon ail their pans, to their 
very centres, with the fame force, zftd according 
to the fame laws, as if the pare upon which it a&s 
were not iurrounded with die body of the planet, 

NeXOUn. 

Finite and infinite feefh to be looked upon as the 
inodes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily 
to chofe things which are capable of incre4fc or 
diminution. Locke. 

3. Discredit; lofe of dignity; degrada¬ 
tion. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick hurtl'd Eugene yields the prime; 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Phi tipi. 

4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of re¬ 
putation. 

Make me wile by thy truth, for my own fouls 
falvation, and 1 fhali not regard the world** opi¬ 
nion or dtmhution. of me* King Charles* 

They might raile the reputation ol another, 
though they are a diminution to his. Add'/ SpeB* 

5. [In architefture.] The contraction of 
the diameter of a column, as it afcends. 

D1 m iN o t 1 ve. adj. [dtminutivus, Lat.] 
Small ; little; narrow ; contracted. 

The poor wren. 

The mo ft diminutive af birds, will fight. 

Her young one* in her neft, again ft the owl. 

Shake/peare' 1 Macbeth, 
It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the ad¬ 
vance of knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet 
attained it but in poor and diminutive mrafurc. 

Glanville's Scepfs. 
The light of man's underftanding is but a {hurt, 
diminutive , contracted light, and looks not beyond 
the prerent. 

If the ladies ftould once take a liking to fuch a 
diminutive race of loven, we foould, in a little 
time, fee mankind epitomized, and the whole fpe- 
«ie« in miniature. Addifon. 

They know how weak and aukward many of 
thofe little diminutive difeourfes are* fVatts . 

Diminutive, n.f* [from theadje&ive.] 

1 . A word formed to cxrrefs littlenefs ; 
us lapillus, in Latin, a little ftone ; mat - 
fonette , in French, a little boufe ; manni¬ 
kin* in Englifh, a little man . 

He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 
youth, was commonly called, by the diminutive of 
his name, Peterkin or Perkin. Back's Hem VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live ; 

Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotton, 

2. A fmall thing: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Follow bit chariot; monfter-like, be fhewn 
For poor’ll diminutives , for doits ! Shake/peare . 

DimiNutively. ady* [from diminu¬ 
tive, ] In a diminutive manuer. 
DimiNutivenbss. n.f* [from diminu¬ 
tive.] Smalfnefs; littlenefs; petty- 
nefe ; want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Di mish. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat 
dim; fo me what obfeure. 

’Tia true, but let it not be known. 

My eye* are fomewhat dbpijb grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

Ta your decay* adapts my fight. Swift, 
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Di'wTHoty. mdj. \Jimi£briut, Lat.] That 
by which a man is difmified to another 

jurifdidlion. 
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A bi&op of another diocefs ought neither toor- 
dam or admit a clerk, without the coirfcnt of his 
own proper bifoop, and without the letters dimif- 
■^ 7 * Aylifft's Parergon. 

Di witty. n*f A fine kind of fuftian» 
or cloth of cotton. 

^ 1 d *te^ed a trowzc of fine dimity. fVi/eman. 

Di mly. adv* [from dim*] 

1- Not with a quick fight; not with a 
clear perception. 

Unfpeakablc I who fitt’ft above thofe hcav'ns. 
To us invifibk, or dimly leen. 

In jhefe thy loweft wotfea. Milton* 

2. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lighted, though it had almoft 
filled the receiver with fumes ; but by degrees it 
burnt more and more tkmly. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

I faw th* angelick guards from earth afeend. 
Griev’d they rauft now no longer roan attend ; 

The beams about their temples dimly Ihone ; 

One would have thought the crime had been their 
own. Dryden. 

Di'mnbss. n.f [from dim.] 

1. Dulnefs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion 5 (lupidity. 

Anfwerabte to this dmne/s of their perception, 
was the whole fy ftem and body of their religion. 

Decay of Piety. 

DT M PLE. n. f [dint, a hole ; dintle, a 
little hole; by a carelefs pronunciation 
dimple . Skinner.] A fmall cavity or 
depreffiou in the check, chin, or other 
part. 

The dimple of the upper Up is the common mca- 
fure of them all. Grew. 

In her forehead's fair half-round. 

Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He in the dimple of her chin, 

| In private Hate, by friends is feen. 

To Di'mple. v. n . [from the noun.] To 

fink in fmall cavities, or little inequali¬ 
ties. 

The wild waves mafter'd him,and fuck’d him in. 
And fmiljng eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 

Eternal fmilcs his emptinefs betray. 

As {hallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. Pipe. 

Di'mpled. adj. [from dimple .] Set with 
dimples. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like fmiling Cupids. 

Shake/peare. 

Di'mply. adj* [from dimple.] Full of 
dimples; finking in little inequalities. 

As the fmooth fortace of the dimply flood 
The filver-fiipper'd virgin lightly trod. 

_ __ # # H r arton's Ifs* 

DIN. n.f [byn, u noife ; bynan, to make 
a noife. Sax. dyna, to thunder, Ifiand* 

ick.] A loud noife; a violent and con¬ 
tinued (bund. 

And all the way he roared as he went^ 

That all the foreftwith aftoni foment 
Thereof did tremble; and the bcafts therein 
Fled fall away from that fo dreadful din* 

^ # llubbcrd't Tale* 

O, twaa a din to fright a monfter’s ear ; 

To make sn earthquake: fore, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shake/peare's Tempejl. 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknrfs thin ; 

And to the ftack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly ftruts his dame before. Milton • 

Now n ght over heav'n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d. 

And filcjacc, on the odious dm of war. Milton* 


Prior* 


How, while the troubled elements around, * 
Earth, water, air, the ftunning din refound. 

Thro' ftreams of fmoke and adverfe fire he rides. 
While every foot is ievell’d at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are, by education, cuftom, and the con- 
ftan t din of their party, fo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together. Loche. 

To Din. v. a* [from the noun.] 

1. To flun with noife; to harafs with cla¬ 
mour. 

Rather live 

Td bait thee for his bread, and din your eaf9 
W i th b ungry c* ica. Otways Venice Preferred . 

2. To imprefs with violent and continued 
noife. 

What foal! we do, if his majefty puts out a 
proclamation commanding us to take Wood's half¬ 
pence ? This hath been often dinned in my cars. 

Swift. 

To DINE. v. n* [diner, Fr.] To eat the 
chief meal about the middle of the day. 

Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 

A nd from the mart he’s fjmewhere.gone to dinner s 
Good lifter, let us dine, and never fret. Shakeff. 

Myi'elf, he, and my filler. 

To-day did dine together. Shake/peare . 

He would dine kith him the next day. Clarend. 
Thus, 4 of your heroes and brave boys. 

With whom old Homer makes fuch noile. 

The greateft adions I can find. 

Are, that they did their work and din'd • Prior. 

To Dike. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed. . 

Bpil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine. 

And fet befide the door the fickly flock to dine. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Dine tical. adj. [^nrix^.] Whirling 
round ; vertiginous. 

Some of late have concluded, fr^>m Ipots in the 
fun, which appear and fiifappear again, that, be- 
fides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it 
hath alfo x dine tical motion, and rolls uppn its own 
pole*. ^ Breton's Vulgar Errours. 

A fpherical figure Is rooft commodious for dine-, 
tical motion, or revolution upon its own ax's. Bay. 

To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen* 
Dutch. 

1. To dafli with violence.' 

2. To imprefs vvith force. 

To D Inc. v. n. To blufter; to bounc 5 

to huff. A low word. 

He buffi and dings* becaufe we will not Ipend 
the little we haVe left, to get him the title of lord 
^ fU *» Arbuthnot. 

Di no-dong, n.f A word by which the* 
found of bells is imitated. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 

Ding, dong bell. Shake/peare. 

DiNgle. n.f [from ben, or bin, a hol¬ 
low, Sax.] A hollow between hills ; a 
dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle , or bulky dell of this wild wood ; 

And every bolky bourn from fide to fide. 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milt. 

DiNing-room. n.f. [dine aud room.] 
The principal apartment of the houfe ; 

the room where entertainments are 
made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his meat, 
or the deluge of drink* Taylor's Rule of Living Help. 

DiNner. n.f. [diner, Freuch.] The chief 

meal 5 the meal eaten about the middle 
of the day. 

_ Let me not ftay a jot for dinner 1 
it ready. Shake/peare's King Lear. 

Before dinner and fupper, -as often as it is conve¬ 


nient, or can be had, let the public prayers of the 
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church, or fome part* of them, be fald publicly In 
the family. Fayhr- 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the psft, 

The quarry (hare, their plenteous dinner hade. 

Dry Jen's ALneid . 

Di'if itER-TiME. n.f. [dinner and time .] 
The time of dining. 

At dinnersime, 

J pray you, hare in mind where we moft meet. 

Shakefpearc. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhyme, 

ffanpy to catch roe juft at dinner-time, Pope. 

DINT, n.f, [bynr, x Saxon.] 
i A blow; a ftroke. % ^ 

Much daunted with that dint, her fenfewas daz'd; 

"V n, kindling rage, hcrfelf flic gather'd round. 

Spenjer. 

Neither vainly hope 

To he invulnerable in thefe bright arms, 

*1 hough temper’d heav’nly; for that mortal dht. 
Sate he Who reigns above, none can refift. Milton. 

2. The mark made by a blow ; the cavity 
remaining after a violent preflure. 

He embrac’d her naked body o’er j 
And» draining hard the ftatue^was afraid 

Hit hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid. 

Dry den. 

3. Violence 5 force ; power. 

Now you weep; and, 1 perceive, you feel 
Tlie dint of pity. Shektfpeare's Julius Cdtfar. 

Vac are to wrtft tbe whole Spaptih monarchy out 
•f the i land rot the enemy; and, in order to it, to 
work our way into the heart of his aountry by dint 
of arms. Addifon . 

The dcw!aptbull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein 3 
His well-arm'd front againft his rival aims, 

And by the dint of war his mi ft refs claims. Gay. 

To Dint. •v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark with a cavity by a blow, or vio¬ 
lent irapreflion. 

With greedy force each other both atoll. 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefi 
Vecp-dinted furrows in the batter'd mail s 
The iron walls to ward their blows were weak an^ 
frail. Fairy ffyeen. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitsry bone. 

No more /hall you return to it alone; 

It nu feth fadnefs ^ and your body’s print. 

Like to a grave,tbe yielding do%vn doth dint, Donne. 

Dcep-dwted wrinkle* on her cheeks IhC draws ; 
Sunk art her eyes, and toothless are her jaws. 

Dry den's JEntid. 

Dinumeraction, n. f. [ dinumeratio , 
Lat.J The aft of nnmbering out fingly. 
JilOCESAN. n.f. [from diocefs.] A bi- 
(hop, as he dands related to his owa 
clergy or flock. 

As a diocejan you are like to outdo yourfclf in all 
other capacities, and exemplify every word of this 
difeourfe. South. 

t have heard it has been advifed by a diocejan to 
Jiis inferior clergy, that they Ihould read fome ©t 
the moft celebrated fermons printed by others. 

Fa tier. 

DrOCESS. n. f. [diacefis ; a Greek 

word, compounded of and 
The circuit of every bilhop’s jurtfdic- 
tion; for this realm has two divifions, 
one into (hires or counties, in refpefl of 
temporal policy; another into diocefes, 
in refpett of junfdifiion ctclefiailical. 

Cowell 

None ought to be admitted by any biftiop, but 
fuch at have dwelt and remained in his dieerft a 
convenient time. H^ntgifl. 

He ihouid regard the bilbop of Rome as the 
i Hinders of Jerfey and Guemtey do him of Con- 
&4 acc in Norroandy | that is, nothing at all, fince 
by that Fiench bukop’s rcfuUl to fwear unto our 
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king, tfiofe ifles were annexed te the dteeefs of 
Winchcfter. Raleigh's EJJsys. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in¬ 
truded with a Urge diocefs, containing many parti¬ 
cular cities, under the immediate government of 
(their rclpe&iVc elder*, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 

DICXPTRJC AL. 7 n. f. [MWW ..1 Af- 

DIOTTRICK. J fording a medium for 
the fight; affifting the fight in the view 
of diftant cbjtdts. 

Being excellently well fum’fbrd with dioptrical 

glalfes, he had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. 

Beyle. 

View the afperities of the moon through a diop~ 
trick glafs, and venture at the proportion of her 
hills by their fludows. 

Morel Antidote againft Athcifm. 

Dio'ptricrs. ft. f. A part of opticks,. 
treating of the different refractions of 
the light paffing through different me¬ 
diums ; as the air, water, glades, &c. 

Harris . 

Diortho's is. n.f. [ 3 w?!Wi$, of 
to make ftraight.] A chirurgical opera¬ 
tion, by which crooked or diftorted 
members are reflored to their primitive 
and regular fhape. Harris. 

To DIP. n>. a. pret. dipped ; particip. dip¬ 
ped, or dipt, [bippan, Saxon ; doc/en , 
Dutch.] 

1. To immerge ; to put into any liqnor. 

The perfon to be baptized may be dipped in wa¬ 
ter; and fuch animmerfion or dipping ought to be 
made thrice, according to the canon. 

Ayhffes Far ergon. 

Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew. 

And dipp'd an olive-braneb in holy dew. 

Which thrice he fprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then difmifs’d the crowd. 

Dryden's ALndd. 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days. 

And from the bright meridian where be flood, 
Dciccnding, dipp'd his hands in lovers’ blood. 

Dryden's Fables. 

The kindled arts fhall in their praife confpire. 
One dip the pencil, and one ftring the lyre. Pope. 
— Now, on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d. 

The king defeended to th' fly fun /bade; 

There in a dufley vale, where Lethe rolls. 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetic fouls. Pope's Dune. 

So fifties, riling from the main. 

Can foar with moiften’d wings on high | 

The moiftore dried, they link again, ' 

And dip their wings again to fly. Swift. 

2. To moiften ; to wet. 

And though nut mortal, yet a cold ftiudd’ring 
dew 

Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton . 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men arc once dipt, what with the encou¬ 
ragements of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and flume of 
departing from what they have given themfclves up 
to, they go on till they aie ft i fled. L'Eft range. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt 
in rhe rebellion of the commons. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To engage as a pledge : generally ufed 
for the firil mortgage. 

Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon; 
Put out the principal in trufty hands. 

Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. 

' Dryden's Ferftus. 

To Dip. v. n • 

1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have Onaket in our cups, and in our diflies; 
and whoever dipt too deep will find death in thr 
pot. VEft range. 

2 . To enter$ to pierce* 
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The vultutt dipping in Prometheus* fide, 

His bloody beak with hit torn liver dyed. * 

Granville* 

3, To enter (lightly into any thing. 

When 1 think all the repetitions are ftmek out 
In a copy, I fome times find more upon dipping in 
the fir ft volume. Pope. 

4. To take that which comes firil; to chufe 
by chance. 

With what ill thoughts, of Jove art thou pot. 
fefs'd ? 

Wouldfl thou preferAiim to fome man t Soppofe 
1 dipp'd among the worft, and Status chofe f 

Dry den s Perftnt. 

Di'pchick. n.f [from dip and chick. ] 
The name of a bird. 

Dipcb’uk is £0 named of his diving and littlcnefc. 

Cerew. 

D1 p e't alo-us. adj. [&< and m rrator. ] 
Having two flower leaves. 
Diphthong.*./ A coali¬ 

tion of two vowels to form one found ; 
as, •vain, leaf, C erf or. 

We fee how many difputes the fimple and am¬ 
biguous nature of vowels created among gramma¬ 
rians, and how it has begot the miftake concern¬ 
ing diphthongs : all that are properly fo art fylla- 
hles, and nat diphthongs, as is intended to be fig- 
nified by that word. Holder's Elements of Speech • 

Make a diphthong of the fecond eta and iota, in- 
ftead of their being two fyllables, and theobjcAion 
is gone. Pope. 

Di'plob. n.f. The inner plate or lamina 
of the fkull. 

Diplo'ma. n.f. [h wAtffia.] A letter or 
writing conferring fome privilege; fo 
called, becaufe they ufea formerly to 
be written on waxed tables, and folded 
together. 

Di'p*er. n.f. [from dip.] One that dipa 
in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n.f. A devife which 
(hews a particular property of the mag- 
netick needle, fo that, befides its pola¬ 
rity or verticity, which is its dire&ion 
of altitude, or height above the hori¬ 
zon, when duly poifed about an hori¬ 
zontal axis, it will always point to a 
determined degree of altitude, or ele¬ 
vation above the horizon, in this or that 
place refpeflively. 

Di'psas. n.f [Latin, from ^£te, to 
third.] A ferpent, whofe bite produces 
the fenfation of unquenchable third. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphiihana dire, 

Ceraftc* horn'd, hydros, and dlops drear. 

And dip/at. Milton. 

Di'ptote. n.f. [JtarUla.] A noun con¬ 
fiding of two cafes only. Clark. 

Diptych, n.f. [diftyeba, Lat. two leaves 
folded together.] A regider of bifixops 
and martyrs. 

The commemoration of faints was made out of 
the diptytht of the church, as appeals by multi, 
tudes of places in St. Auftin. Stilling fleet, 

DIRE. adj. [dirus, Lat.] Dreadful; dif- 
mal; mournful; horrible ; terrible $ 
evil in a great degree. 

Women fight. 

To doff tbeir dire diftrtfies. Shakefp • Macbeth . 

More by intemperance die 
In meats, snd drinks, which on the earth (hall 
bring 

Difeafei dire 3 of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee (ball appear. Milton. 

Hydras, and gorgons, and chimxrai dire. 

Milter, 

Or 
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Or what the croft looking planet fmites. 
Or hurtful worm with ca kcr’d vanom bites* 

Milton. 

Dirt was the tofling, deep the groans, dcfpair 
Tended the Tick. Milton. 

Difcord ! dirt 04 c. of the /laugh ter*d pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but vifing ev'ry hour ; 

Whhe ftarce the Ikies he* horrid head can bound, 
She /talks on earth, and ffaakes the world around. 

DIRE'CT. adj. [dtre&us, Latin.] ^ 

1. Straight; not Crooked. 

2. Not oblique. 

Tbe Ih-pi would move in one and the fame fur- 
face; and confequemly mu ft needs encounter when 
they cither advance towards one another in direB 
lines, or meet in the tncerfe&ion of croft lines. 

Bentley. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye 
on earth to move progrefliveJy through 
the zodiac ; not retrograde. 

Two geomautick figures were di (play'd 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid. 

One when direi 7 , and cue when retrograde. 

Drydtns Fables. 

4* Not collateral, as the grand/bn fucceeds 
his grandfire in a direft line. 

5. Apparently tending to feme end, ad in 
a ftraight line. 

Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it 
was no time by dire a means to fcek her. And fuch 
was the ftate of his captivated will, as he would 
delay no time of feeking her. Sidney. 

He that does this, will be able to caft off all tha. 
U fuperfluous: he will fee what is pertinent, what 
coherent; what is dirca to, what Aides bv, the 
queftion. Lcrle. 

o. Open ; not ambiguons. 

There be, that are in nature faithful and ft nee re, 
and plain and direB, not crafty and involved. 

„ Bacon. 

7. Plain; expre/s. 

He no where, that I know, fays it in dtrcQ 
*'° rdi - Locke. 

To Dire'ct. nr. a. \dirigo, dircSum, La- 
tin.] 

1. To aim or drive in a ftraight line. 

Two eagles from a mountin’* height. 

By Jove’s comrpand, dtr t a theirrarid flight. Pott. 

2. To point againft as a mark. 

*1 he /pear flew hifling thro’ the middle fpace. 
And pierc’d ha throat, direBed at his face. 

m rr . _ Drjdens JEntid. 

3. To regulate; to adjuft. 

It is not in man that walkcth to dirtf 1 hit fteps. 

Wifdom is profitable to direR. Enluu x. xc 
All that i»i* a man’s power, is to mind wb« 
the ideas are that take their turns n his Under¬ 
standing ; or elfe to din a and frr, and cal! in fu.b 

as he dr/ires. ^ 

4. To prelcribc certain meafure; to mark 
out a certain courfe. 

He dir Mb ft under the whole heavens, and hu 
lightning unto the ends of the earth. 

rr. y 7 C ^ XJUfrr, 3. 

V Aoorder; to command: to dirtfi is a 
fofter term than to command. 

Dire'ctlr. n.f {dirt&cr, Latin.] 

1. One that dire#*; one that pre/cribes. 

a. An inftrument that lerve* to guide any 
manual operation. - 7 

Dire'ct ION. n.f {diha.o, Latin.] 

X. Aim at a certain poi it. 

. . T,iete * nen » Op*n®n* are not the produa of 
judgment, or the confeque *ce of reafo,i; but t 

of c ^* ncc «" d h**4rc, of a m.nd 
•t a 1 adventures, without clwice, and withour di 
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The direfHoM of good works to a good end, Is 
the only principle that diftingui/hes charity. 

. . Smafridge. 

2. Motion imprefied by a certain im- 

pulfe. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination o( 
particles, that is, no body, can either move of it- 
fclf, or of iticif alter the dirt&iun of its motion. 

. . Cbeyne. 

3. Order; command; prefeription. 

From the counftl that Sr. Jerome giveth Lata, 
of taking heed how £hp read the apocrypha; as 
al/o by the help of other learned men’s judgments, 
delivered in like cafe, we may take dircRion. 

Hooker . 

Ev’n now 

I put myfelf to thy direBkn. Sbahfp. Macbeth. 

The nobles of the people digged it, by the di- 
reffion of the Law-giver. Numb. xxi. j S. 

Men s paflions and God’s dtrtRhm frldom agree. 

King Charles. 

General direffrons for fcholaftic difputers, is, ne¬ 
ver to difpute upon mere trifles. Watts. 

4. Regularity; adjuftment. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direffion which thou canft not fee. 

t>. , Pope- 

Dire ctive. n.f. [from direfi .] 

1. Having the power of dire&ion. 

A law therefore, geuerally taken, is a direfKve 
role unto goodnefs of operation, Hooker. 

. ^ power of Command there is without- all quef¬ 
tion, though there be fome doubt \ji what faculty 
th;s command doth principally refide, whether in 
the will or th« undcrftindings The true relblutlon 
IS, that th t db-f&ive command for counfel Is in the 
onderftanding ; and the applicative command, or 
empire, for putting in execution of what is direct¬ 
ed, is in the will. Bratnball againft Hobbes. 

On the dtreffbve powers of the forMcr, and the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it is capable of 
direction, depends the generation of all bodies. 

2. Informing ; /hewing the way. 

Nor viGreu by one direffive ray. 

From cottage /beaming, or from airy hall. 

, Thcmfon. 

Directly, ad-v. [from digcB.] 

1. In a ftraight line; reftilineally. 

The more a body is nearer to die eyes, and the 
move dircHU it ;g oppoied to them, the mure it 1. 
enlightened; becaule the light langui/hes and lef- 
fen , the farther it removes from its proper fcurct. 

. t Dryden s Duftfnoy. 

There was no other place afligned to any of this 
matter, than that where unto its own gravity boic 
it, which was only dirrBh downwards, whereby it 
obtained that place in the globe which was juft 
underneath. Woodard. 

if the refracted ray be returned direHly back v> 
the point of incidence, it /hall be reflate-I by the 
incident ray. Newton's Opricks. 

1. Immediately; apparently 5 without cir¬ 
cumlocution ; without any long train of 
confrquence. 

In ^ aeli » bfin R dean without the church, denv 
ArrfiVy, and utterly rejecl, the very principles 01 

Chrifttanity, which herexicks embrace etroneou/lv 
by milconftrufkion. pj ^ 

No hath hithertoJieen /b impious, as plain, 
ly and dimity to condemn prayer. Hooker. 

.By a '^rting the /criptute t j be the canon of our 
faiti,, I have unavoidably created to myfelf ene- 
miei in the papift - direff/y , becaufe they have kept 
the feripture from us what they could. 

Hryd. Pref. to Re Ugh Laid. 
His work direff/y tends to raile Sentiments of 
honour and virtue in hit readers. 

jiddifon't Freeholder. 

No reafon can be afligned, why it is beft for th-.- 
world that God Almighry hath abfolute power, 
which doth not direff/y prove that no mortal man 

would have the UJu. Swift. 
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Dxrb cTNE«f.. n. yi [ from din&. ] 
Straigntncfi ; tendency to any point ; 
the nearefl way. ' 

They argued from celcftlal caufes only, thecon- 

ftant vicinity of the fun, and the dbreRn.ft of his 
rays; never fufpeaing that the body of the earth 
had fo great an efficiency in the changes of the air. 

Direc'tor. n.f [ dire!}or, Latin.] > 

1. One that has authority over others • a 
fuperintendent; one that has the gene- 
ral mu lagemtut of a defign or work. 

Himlelf ftoed dirtHnr over thtm, with ooddirtr 
or fl jmpin.% Viewing he did like or miflike thofe 
things he did not underftand. Sidney. 

In all affairs thou foie dinHor. Swjd, 

2. A rule; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not de/ign’d 
Direfhrs to a noble mind. Swift. 

. An inftrn&or; one who /hews the pro¬ 
per methods of proceeding. 

They are glad to ul'e counfcllors and Jiredors in 
all their dealings of weight, as contxaas, tefta- 

mCnt$ ’ . Hooker. 

. One who is confulted in cafes of con- 
icience. 

I am her dirtBor and her guide in fpiritual af- 
fA,ri - ^ Dry den. 

One appointed to tranfaft *he a/Eirs of 
a trading company. 

What made dire&ors cheat in foutb-fea year r 

6 . An inftrument in furgery, bywhich^he 
hand is guided in itt operation. 

The manner of opening wiih a knife, is by /lid¬ 
ding it on a dirtBor , the groove of which prevents 
its being mifguided. Sharp's Surgery . 

Directory, n.f. [from direflor.] Th<* 
book which the faftious preachers pub- 
lifhed in the rebellion for the direction 
of their fed in ads of wor/hip. 

As to the ordinance concerning th tdircBory, we 
cannot cunfcnt to the taking away of the book of 
common prayer. Oxford Reafons againft the Cw. 

Di r b*f tr t. adj. [This word is frequent 
among the poets, but 4 ias been cen- 
fured as not analogical; all other words 
compounded with full confiding of a 
fubftantive and full ; as, dreadful, or 
full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy. 1 
Dire; dreadful; difmal. 

Point of fpear it never picrcen would, 

Ne dint of direful fword divide the fublt mce could. 

Pasty 

But yet at laft, whereas the direful fieixi ' 
She favv not ftir, oft* /baking vain affright. 

She Higher drew, and fa;v that joyous end ; 

Then God /lie pray’d, and thank’d her faithful 

kiught. Fai,y 

reful hap betide that hated wretch 
akei ua'wretched by the death of thee. 

# ^ . 1 Shake fpearc* 

The voice of God himfclf fpcajcs in the'heart 
of men, whether thev underftand it or no; and by 
fecrc* inrimations gives the /inner a foretafte of 

that direful cup, which be is like to drink more 
deeply of hereafter. Sfuf ^ 

I curs’d the direful author of my woes: 

’Twas told again, and thence my roin rofe. 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greeks the direful faint"' 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeft 1 fing. Pope. 

Di'RENESf. n.f. [from din.] Difmal^ 
nefs; horror; hideouinefs. 

DirtMffoy familiar to njy fljoghProus thoughts. 
Cannot once ftart me. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Dire'ption* n.f [direptio, Latin.] The 
of plundering. 

Dirge, 



That m 
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Dificf. [This u not a contraftion of the 
Latin dirige, in the popifti hymn, Db 
rigs greffus mens, as tome pretend; but 
from the Teutonic dyrke, laudare, to 
praife and extol. Whence it is poflible 
their dyrke f and onr dirgt, was a lauda¬ 
tory fong to commemorate and applaud 
the dead. Verftegan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirigi. ] A mournful dit¬ 
ty; a fong of lamentation. 

Th* imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate 
Have we, as ’iwctc, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirgt in mar¬ 
riage, 

In equal feale weighing delight and dole. 

Taken to wife. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Meanwhile the body of Richard, after many 
indignities and reproaches, the diriges and obfequies 
of the common people to war da tyrants, was ob- 
fa y rely buried. /Bacon. 

Yon from above (hall hear each day 

One dirgt difpatch’d unto your day ; 

Thefe your own anthems fliaii become, 

Your lading epicedium. Sandy s. 

All due meafures of her mourning kept. 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. 

Dryden. 

Di'ai cent. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] 

The dirigtnt line in geometry is that along which 
the liAe defer!bent is carried in the generation of 
any figure. Harr **. 

DIRK. n.f [an Erfc word.] A kind of 
dagger ufea i 
land. 


;er ufea in the Highlands of Scot- 


In vain thy hungry mountaineer* 

Come forth in all their warlike geers. 

The ft eld, the piftol, dirk , and dagger. 

In which they daily wont to fwagger. ‘Ticket/. 

Di rke. v. a. To (poil; to ruin. Ob- 
folete. 

Thy wafte bignefs but cumbers the ground. 
And dtrka the besuties of my bloflbms round. 

Sfxvfer. 

DIRT. n.f. [ dryt , Dutch; dirt , Iflandick.] 

1. Mud ; filth; mire; any thing that 
flicks to the qlothes or body. 

They, gilding dirt in noble verfe, 

Ruftick philofophy rehearfe. Denham. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours to heap 
together a little dirt that ftall bury them in the 
*ad. Wake. 

The fearifes as high as ever, though tjie great 
heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the ftallows. Addtfon. 

Mark by what wretched fteps their glory grows 5 
From dirt and Tea-weed as proud Venice rofc: 

In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran. 

And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. 

Is yellow dirt the paflion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife* 

2. Meanncfs; fordidnefs. 

ft Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] 
foul 5 tot bemirc ; to make filthy ; to 
bedaub; to foil; to pollute ; to nafty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thole moft 
whom he loves beft. Swift. 

Dirt-pie- n.f. [dirt and //*.] Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita¬ 
tion of paltry. 

Thou fetteft thy heart upon that which has new¬ 
ly left off* making of dirt-pies, and is but preparing 
itfclf for a green-ficknefs. Suckling. 

Di**ti?y. adv. [from dirty.] 

I, Nattily; fonlly; filthily. 

Meanly; fordidly; fhamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 
Chimiqucs from each mineral 
Axe dirtily and defperately gull’d. 


Pope. 

Pope. 

To 


Doom. 
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Di'aTiNtss. n.f. [ from dirty.] # 

1. Naftinefs ; filthinefs ; foulncfr. 

2. Meannefs ; bafenefa; fordidntft. 
Di'rty. adj. [from dirt*] 

\. Foul; natty; filthy. 

ThyDol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon. 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. 

Sbakefpeare. 

2. Sullied; cloudy; not elegant. 

Found an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the Tweet tailc 
into an qily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; bafe; dcfpicable. 

Such employments ate the difeafes of labour, 
and the roft of time, whidh it contra&s not by 
lying ftill, but by dirty employment. 

Toy tor's Holy Living. 
Marriages would be made tip upon more natu <*l 
motives than mecr dirty in ter efts, and incrcalc i.f 
riches without meafure or end. Temp V. 

They come at length to grow fot* and epicures, 
mean in their difeourfes, and dirty in their prac¬ 
tices. South. 

To Di'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To foul; to foil. 

The lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never 
ufed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and coun¬ 
ters. Arbuthnot . 

2. Todifgrace; to fcandalize. 

DIRUT 1 ION. n.f [diruptio, Latin.] 
k . The ad of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burlling, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparablc particle tied in com- 

pofition, implying commonly a priva¬ 
tive or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined: as, to arm , to dif¬ 
arm ; to join, to disjoin. It is borrowed 
from des, ufed by the French and Spa¬ 
niards in this fenfe: as, defnouer, to 
untie ; deft err or, to banifti: from the 
Latin de ; as, ftruo, to build ; deftruo , 
to deftroy. 

Disability, n.f. [from difable .] 

1. Want of power to do any thing 5 weak- 
nefs ; impotence. 

Our confi deration of creatures, and attention 

unto feriptures, are not in therafelves things or 

like dfability to breed or beget faith. Hooker. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faint- 

nefs. and difability to attend the conclufion. 

Raleigh. 

He that knows moft ofhimfelf, knows leilt of 
his knowledge, and the excrcifcd undemanding is 
confdous of its difability. _ GUnville. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 
potency or dfabilities of brutes. Locke . 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpofe; legal impediment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an 
inheritance; and the defendant pleads, in difability, 
that the plaintiff is a baft ard. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

This difadvantage which the dilfenter* at prt.cnt 
lie under, of a difability to receive church prefer¬ 
ments, will be cafily remedied by the repeal of thr 
teft. Swift. 

To Disa'ble. v. a . [dis and able.] 

1. To deprive of force; to weaken ; to 

difqualify for any aft. 

The invafion and rebellion did not only difabh 
this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him both 
of his kingdom and life. Davies't Ireta m . 

Nor To is overcome 

Satan, whole fall from heaven, a deadlier bruile 
DifabUd not to give thee thy death’s wound. 

Milton. 

A Chriftian’s life is a perpetual cxercife, a wreft- 
ling and warfare, ftp which fcofual pLcafurc dijab/es 


4 


[dis and abufe.] To 
rake : to difentangle 


thofe 


i 9 9 * 9 4 
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_ him, by yielding to (hatenemy with whom be rflull 

ftrive. .. Taylor's Holy Livin t * 

2. To hinder from aftion: ufed of things* 

1 have known a great fleet difablcd for twp 
months, and thereby lofe great occafions by an in* 
difpofition of the admiral. Temple* 

3. To impair; todyinifh. 

I have dip** ‘ mine eft ate. 

By ftewing fomething a more fwelling port 
Than my Taint means would grant continuance* 

Sbakefpeare• 

To deprive of ufefolneft or efficacy, 

Farewel, Monficur Traveller; look you lifp, and 
■wear ft range fuits j difable all die benefit* of your 
own country. Sha< , « a* 

Your days I will alarm. I’ll haunt your nights, 

A nd worfe than age difalle your delights. Dry en* 

5. To exclude, as wapripg proper qualifi¬ 
cations. 

I wiil not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor 
yet dilTemble that 1 have Teen many happily forced 
up *n the courfe to which by nature they Teemed 
much indifpofed. W tton* 

To Disabu'se. v. a 

fet free from a mistake ; to dilentang 
from a fallacy ; to fet right; to unde¬ 
ceive. 1 

The impofture and fallacy of our fenfe* impofe 
not only on common heads, but even more refined 
mercuries, who have the advantages of an improved 
rcafon to difabuje you. G/anvi/le's ScepjUm 

Thofe teeth fair Lyce mull not ftow. 

If ftc would bite: her lovers, though 

Like birds they ftoop at Teeming grapes. 

Are difabus d when firft fte gapes. Waller* 

If by fimplicity you meant a general defeat in 
that prulefs angling, I hope to difebuft you. 

Walton's Angler • 

Chaos of thought and paffions, aH confus'd; 

Still by himfdt" abus'd or difabas'd. Pope • 

Dis accom mod action, n.f. [rf/Vandnr- 
commodation.] The ttate of being unfit of 
unprepared. 

Devaluations have happened In (bme places more 
than in others, according to the accommodation or 
difacccmwtodation of them to fuch calamities. 

Hale's 0 -igin of Mankind • 

To Disaccustom. *v. a. [dis and accuf* 
tom. ] To deftroy the force of habit by 
difufe or contrary praflice. 

To Disackno'wleoge. *v. a. [dis and 
acknowledge.] Not to acknowledge. 

The manner of denying Chrift’s deity here pro¬ 
hibited, was, by words and oral expreffions verbally 
to deny and difackncnvfedge it. South* 

Disacqua'intance. n.f. [dis and ac~ 
quaint an ce.] Difufe of familiarity. 

Confcience, by a long neglc& of, and dfae- 
quaintance with itfclf, eontra&s an inveterate ruft 
or foil. South. 

Di s aDva'n tag b .n.f [dis and advantage.] 

1. Lofs; injury to intereft: as, he fold to 
difadvantage . 

2. Diminution of any thing dcfirable, as 
credit, fame, honour. 

Chaucer in many things refembled Ovid, and 
that with no difadvantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryd. it. 

The moft ftining merit goes down to pofterity 
with difadvantage , when it Is not placed by writers 
in its proper light. Addtfin's Freeholder . 

Thofe parts already publtfted give reafon t» 
think, that the Iliad will appear with no difadvan¬ 
tage to that immortal poem. Addifons Freeholder* 

Their teftiroony will not be of much weight to 
Sts difadvantage , fince they are liable to the com¬ 
mon obje&ion of condemning what tiiey did not 
underftand. Swift* 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 

No fort can be fo ft rung, 

N* ficftly breaft can armed be So found, 

3 But 
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Ent will at laft be won with batt’ry Iong| 

Or unawares at difadvantage found. Tarry Qtieen. 

To Disadvantage. *v. a . [from the 
noun.] To injure in intereft of any kind. 

* All other violences are fo far from advancing 

Chriftianhy, that they extremely weaken and dif 
advantage it. Decay if Piety. 

Disad vantage able, adj. [from difad 
waning*.] Contrary to profit; producing 
lofs. A word not uled. 

In clearing of a man's, eflate, he may as well 
hurt him fell in being too fudden t as in letting it 
ran on toa long; for hafty felling is commonly a, 
difadvantageable as intereft. Bacon. 

Disadvantageous. adj . [from difad- 
wantage.] Contrary to intereft; con¬ 
trary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly irdpelt cverv 
part of an eminent man, coftfider him nicely in 

• all views, and not be a little pleafed when they 

have taken him in the worft and moft difadvanta- 
geoas lights. AJdifons Speflator. 

DisadvantaGeousl y. ad'V. [fromdtf 

advantageous .] In a manner contrary to 

intereft or profit; in a manner not fa¬ 
vourable. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive yo 
on, and make you difplay yourfelves more difad - 
« vantagecujly . ^ Government cf the Tongue. 

Disadvantageousness. n. f [f rom 
difadvantageous.] Contrariety to profit; 
inconvenience; raifehief; lofs. 
DisadveNturous. adj. [dis and adven¬ 
turous.] Unhappy ; unprofperous. 

Now be hath left you here. 

To be the record of his rueful lofs. 

And of my doleful difadventurout death. 

rr r\ m - Fairy Queen. 

VoDrs AFFE CT. *v. a. [dis and affeS.] To 

fill with difeontent; to difeontent; to 
make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to dsjaffett and difeontent 
his majefty’s lace army. Clarendon. 

Disaffe cted. part.adj. [from diffaffeB.] 

Not difpofed to zeal or affection. Uiu- 

ally applied to thofe who are enemies to 
the government. 

By denying civil worship to the emperor’s fta- 
tuei, which the cuftom then was to give, they were 
proceeded againft as difaffefled to the emperor. 

-r\ , Srii/ingfifrt. 

Disaffe ctedly* ad-v.[fvotndifaffeBed.] 
After a difaffefled manner ^ 
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After a difaffefled manner. 

DlSAFtE'cTEUNESS. n.f [from difaffea- 
*d.] The quality of being difaffefled. 

7'nTif CT i , 1 on :,i*- / [fwm 

I- Diflike ; ill will. 

In making laws, princes mufthave regard to the 
public difpofitions, to the affcaions and difaffec- 
Siont, of the people ; and muft not introduce a law 
with public fcaudal and difpleafure. 


of ardour 


2 


want 


““ a S e « cver > thing diUiked by thofe who 
think with the majority, i* cai'ed djafai, „. 
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m 


Swift 

aphy- 


Diforder ; bad conftitution : 

fical fenfe. 

r took in original merely from th' 

ofXhu* • h * P "'’ ind "° l from th£ l-rewnc; 

DMAFFt RMANCE. n.f [dis and affirm.] 

Confutation ; negation. 

That kind of realbnmg which reduceth the oo 
fdfite cOBclafion to fomethmg that , s apparently 
ahford, i. a demonftration in ^ affirmance of any 
thing uut if affirmed. Male. 


To Disaffo # rist. w. a . [dis tnd forejl.] 
To throw open to common purpofes; to 
reduce from the privileges of a forefl to 
the llate of common ground. 

_ The commtflioners of the treafury moved the 
king to difaffcrejl feme forefts of his, explaining 
themfelves of fuch forefts as lay out of the way, not 
near any of the king’s houfes. Bacon. 

How happy ’* he, which hath due place aflign’d 
To his beads; and dijaffmfted his mind ! Donne. 

To Disagree*, w. n. [dis and agree .J 

1. To differ ; not to be the fame. 

The mifid clearly and infallibly perceives all dif- 
tinfl ideas to dijagree ; that is, the one not to be 
thc other. Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the fame opi¬ 
nion. 

I 

Why both the bands In worfhip difagree , 

And feme adore the flow’r, and feme the tree. 

Dryden. 

3. To be in a Hate of oppofition: followed 
b y from or with, before the eppofite. 

It contained! mary improprieties, dij agreeing al- 
*noft in all things from the true and proper deferip- 

, Brown. 

Strange it is, that they reject the plained fenf • 

of feripture, becaufe it feems to difagree with what 
they call reafon. At ter bury, 

Disagree able. adj. [from difagree.] 

i. Contrary ; unsuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Creeks, had 
forced ker to a conduit dif agreeable to her fincc- 
T, ty m Broome. 

2* Unpleafing; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of edeem or difgrace fink the 
deeper, and be of the more weight, either agreeable 
or difagrrtable things fhould condantly accompany 
thefe different dates. Locke. 

Disacree'ablbnbs*. n.f. [from d/fa- 

gfeeable. 

1. Uni u itableneft ; contrariety. 

2. Unpleafantnefs; offenfivenels. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fen, 
for all the dirt and foulnefs of his doaths { the 
dea neft of the perfen eafily apologizing for the 
difagreeaUenefe of the habit. South. 

Disagree mint. ». f [from difagree .] 

1. Difference ; diflimilitude ; diveriity; 
not identity ; not likenels. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and 
characters, either of dif agreement or affinity with 
one another, that the fcveral kinds of them are 
eafily diftinguifhed. ^ Woodward. 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of 
fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching 
their feveral opinions about the necelfity of facra- 
ments, whereas in truth their difagretment is not 
S™*- Holer. 

To Disallo'w. <V. a. [dis and allow.] 

1. To deny authority to any. 

When, find die. 

Were thofe firft councils dlfallow'd by me ? 

Or where did I at fere trad.cion drike. 

Provided Itill it were apodolic ? 

Dryden't Hind and Panther. 

2. To con fide r as unlawful; not to permit. 

1 heir ufual kind of difputing iheweth, chat they 
do not difallow only thefe Rom fii ceremonies 
which are unprofitable, but connt all unprofinb c 
which are Romi/h. Hooker. 

3. To cenfure by fome poHerior a£l. 

It was knowo that the m'>ft eminent of thofe 
who protefled his own principles, publickly difal- 
lowed his proceedings. Swift. 

4. To cenfure; nottojnHify. 

There is a fecret, inwjrd l‘ireboding fear, that 
feme evil or other will follow the doing of that 
which a man's own conference dtfallovn him in. 

South, 


To refufe permlf- 
not to make or 


To J)ldALLO # W. w. rtm 

Hon; not to grant; 
fuppofe lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow con¬ 
tinuance with infidels, and yet dijallsw that the 
faithful, when they are free, fhould enter into 
bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker . 


Dijallo'wable. adj. [from dij allow.] 
Not allowable ; not to be fuffered. 

Disallo'wance. n.f. [from difallow .1 
Prohibition. 

Cod accept* of a thing fuitable for him to re- 
ceive, and for us to give, where he does not declare 
his refufal and difallowance of it. v ' South. 

To Di s a'n chor. *v. a. [from dis and an - 
cbor.] To drive a (hip from its anchor. 
To Disa'nimatb. w. a . [dis and ani~ 

mate. ] 

1. To deprive pf life. 

2. To difeourage ; to deje£t; to deprefs. 

, The prefence of a king engenders love amongft 
h»s fubjedls and his loyal friends, as it difanimaten 
his enemies. Slakefpeare's Henry VI. 

He was confounded and difaniniaud at his pre¬ 
fence, and. added. How can the fervant of my lordi 
talk with my lord ? Boyle's Seraphic Love . 

Disanima'tion. n.f [from dif animate.] 
Privation of life. 

They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfioti 
after death, as being afte&ions which depend on 
life, and depart upon difanimation. 

Brown's Vjulgar Erroun. 

T0D1 sannu l . r v. a. [ a is and annul. This 
word 19 formed, contrarily to analogy, 
by thole who, not knowing the meaning 
of the word phnul, intended to form a 
negative lente by the neetllefs ufe of the 
negati ve particle. 1 1 ought therefore to 
be rejected, as ungrammatical and bar¬ 
barous.] To annul; to deprive of au¬ 
thority ; to vacate; to make null; ta 
make void ; to nullify. 

The Jews ordinances for us to refumc, were 
check our Lord hirofclf, which hath difannulUJ 

th SS- , Hooker,. 

That gave him power of difannul/ing of laws, and 

difpofing of men's fortunes and eilates, and the like 

points of absolute power, being in tiiemfelves harfh 

and odious. jBuca. 

To be in both worlds full. 

Is more than God was, who was hungry here s 

Wouidft thou bis laws of falling dij,annul t 

w. . . HerberU 

Wilt thou my judgments dif annul f Defame 

My equal rule, to dear rhyfelf of blame ? Sandys. 

Disannu'lment. n.f [from dijannul.] 
The ail of making void. 

To Dis a pp e*a r . *u. n. [ difparoitre , Fr.J 
To be loft to view; to vanifti out of 
fight; to fly ; to go away. 

She difappear d 9 and left me dark! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Mthcn* 

When the night and wi ntcr difappear , 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
flutes the fpring. Dryden. 

The pi&urcs drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not fometiroes refrefoed, 
vanifh and difappear. Locke. 

Cnticks I law that others nsmea deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place ; * 

Their own, like others, foon their place refign'd. 

Or difappear'd 9 and left the firft behind. Pope. 

| C ^° Disappo int. if. a. [dis and appoint.] 

1. To defeat of expectation ; to balk ; to 
hinder from fomething expelled. 

The feperior Being can defeat all his defignt 
and dif appoint all his hopes. Tilhrfon 0 
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Whilft Ae champion, *y»A redoubled Aright, 
Strikes hoipe tb$ javTin, his miring foe 
Shrinks from (he wound, and dijappoints the blow. 

Addifin. 

There’s nothing like furprifing Ae rogues \ now 
will they he dijappmnted 9 when tliey hear that Aou 
haft prevented their revenge 1 

Arbvtbnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
We are notonly tortured by the reproaches which 
are offered us, but are dijappointed by Ac filencc of 
inch when it it unexpected, and humbled even by 
their praties^ AdJifen. 

a. It ha* c/'before the thing loft by difap- 
pointment. 

The Janizaries, dif appointed by the baflas of the 
fpoil, received of the bounty of Solyman a great 
targets. Kncllcs. 

Dmppoi'NTMBKT. n.f. [from difap. 
point.] Defeat of hope*; mifearriage of 
expe&auons. ^ 

lc is jrapoffible for us to know what ate catami- 
lS«, and what are blefiingt. How many accidents 
have pa fled for misfortunes, which have turned to 
the welfare and profperity of the perfeni in whole 
lot they have fallen 1 How many dif appointment* 
have, in their confluences, laved a man from 

ruin * # Spectator. 

If we hope for things, of which we nave not 
thoroughly considered the value, our difappointment 
will be greater than o»r pleafure in the fruition of 
them. Addifon's SpeHator. 

Disapprobation. n.f [die an & appro¬ 
bation.] Cenfure ; condemnation ; ex- 
preflion of diflike. 

He was obliged to piibbfh his letters, to, (hew 
his dijapprvbnfion of Ac publishing of oAers. Pope. 

^oDisaPPRo've. a. [ dejapprouver , Fr.] 
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DuasIidu'ity. n.f. Abfence of cere or 
attention. 

The Cecil isos kept him back; a* very well 
knowing that, upon every little abfence or dtfaf/i- 

duitr* he Ihould be fubjefl to take cold at his back. 
J > Walton. 

DrSA'STER. «./ [difaftre, French.] 

I. The blaft or ftroke of an unfavourable 
planet. v 

Stars (hone wiA trains of fire, dew* of blood 
fall; 

Differs veil’d Ac fun; and tbemo-ft ftar. 

Upon whole influence Neptune’s empire Hands, 
Was fick almoft ti 


He oaly doe* Ms eonqueft difant H 9 , 

And AinJu too little what Aey found too much. 

Dip Jon, 

We are reminded by Ae ceremony of taking an 
oath, Aat it is a part of that obedience which we 
learn from the gofpel, exprefsly to difavo w all 
evfion* and mental reservations whatfaever. 

Addifon's Freeholder • 

)isa yo'wal. ir./ [from difavow.] De¬ 
nial. 

An earned dif avowal of fear often proceeds 
from fear. Clan 


Ta . 


[fro 


( a<vo r w 


French.] 
to deprive 


To diflike ; to cenfure. 

I reaton'd much, alas! but more I lov’d ; 

5 *rnt and recall’d, ordain’d and dfapprov'd. Prior . 

Wi Aout good breeding truth is Jyapprov'd ; 

That onh makes fuprrior fenfe briov’d. Pope* 

z* To rejeft as difliked; not to confirm 
by concurrence. 

• A projefl for a treaty of barrier with Ae States 
was tranfmitted hither from FT Xind, snd was dif- 
approvei of by our courts. Swift. 

Di'sard. n.f. [bip, bij-13, Saxon, a fool. 
Skintter ; difeur, French, Junius.] A 
prattler; a boafting talker. This word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; 
but 1 do not remember it. 

To Disa'rm. v. a. [difarmer, 

\. To fpoil or diveft of arms ; 
of arhis. 

An order Was made by boA houfes, for dif arm¬ 
ing all Ae papifts in England. Clarendon. 

I am ftill Ae fame. 

By different ways ftill moving tu one fame j 

And by disarming you I now do more 

To fave Ae town, than arming you before. Dryd. 

z. It has of before the arms taken away. 

They would be immediately dijanryd of ihrir 
great magazine of artillery. I.ockc. 

To D is A R R a'y. v. a. [dig and array.] To 
undrefs any one ; to diveft of clothes. 

So, as fhe bad, the witch Aey dijar ray'd. 

Fairy Slate*. 

Now night is come, now foon her difarruy , 

And in her bed her lay. Spenftr's Epirbalambiw. 

Disarra'y., n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Dilordcr; Confufioi 
lar order of battle. 

He returned towards the river, tp prevent fiich 
danger as the difarray » occafioned by the narrow- 
nef» of Ac bridge, mi jftt caft upon them. 

Hayward. 

Difarray and (hameful rout enfue. 

And fores is added to the fainting crew. 

Dry den's Tahl -. 

, Undrefs, 


doomfday 

2. Misfortune; grief; miftiap; mifery;ca¬ 
lamity. 

This day black omens threat the brighteft fair. 
That e’er dcfcrv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. 

Some dire dtjafter 9 or by force or flight; 

But what, or where, Ae fates have wrspt in night- 

Popi. 

To DiSa'stbr. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blaft by the ftroke of au unfavour¬ 
able ftar. 

Ah, chafte hed of mine, fiid Ae, which never 
heretofore could ft atcufe me of one defiled thought, 
how canft Aou now receive that differed change¬ 
ling > # Sidney. 

2. To afilid; to tnifehief. 

Thefe are the holes where eyes (hould be, which 
pitifully difajhri the cheeks. Sbakefpcare . 

In his own fields, the Twain 
Differ'd Hands. Tbomfon. 

Disastrous, adj. [from difafter .] 

I. Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That feemeth a mod difaftrous day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, but for that 
. upon Ae fame day the^ were defeated by the Eng 
lifH arFlOodehfield. _ Ihsytisar* 

Gloomy; threatening misfortune. 

The moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight (beds 
On half the nations. M 'ton 

j. Unhappy; calamitous; miferable; ftruck 
with aftliftion. 

Then Junoy pitying her dif ftr out fate, 

Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 

Immediately after his return from this ve y ex¬ 
pedition, fuch difaftrous calamities befcl his family, 
that he burnt two of his children himfJf. South. 

Fly the purfuit of ray di ftrous love ; 

From my unhappy neighbourhood remove. 

Dry den. 

Disastrously. adv . [from difaftrous .] 
In a difmal manner. 

Disa'stfOusness. n. f. [from difaftrous .] 
Unluckinefs ; unfortunatenefe. Did. 


Disavo'wment. «. /. 

Denial. 

As touching Ae Tridentine hiftory, his holincfc 
will not prefs you to any dijavowateat thereof. 

Wottcrtm 

To Disau'thorise. *v. a. [dis and ca- 
tborife. ] To deprive of credit or autho¬ 
rity. 

The ohtrufion of fuch particular inftaoccs at 
thele, are infufficient tp difautborift a note grounded 
upon the final intention of nature. Wotton* 

To Di8BA # nd. a. [dis and band.] 
i. To difmifs from military fervice; to 
break up an army; to diimifs foldiers 
from their colours. 

They dijbandtd Aemfelves, and returned every 
man to his own dwelling. Knolles's Hiftorym 
Pythagoras bids us in our ftation Hand, 

Till Goi, our general, (hall us difband. Denham . 

I am content to lead a private life j 
Dijh n d my army to fccure the ft ate. _ 

Dry den's Aurengssehr* 
Bid him difband his legions. Add if on's Cato, 

z. To difmifs from fervice. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, fuftkient 
to make fuch a deluge, was created upon Aat -oc- 
cafion ; and, when the bufinefs was none, all dif 
banded again, and anoihiuted. Woodward* 

To Disba'kd. t v* n* 

I . To retire from 


regu- 


i 
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To Disavou'ch. *v. a* [ dis and avouch.] 
To retradl profefiion ; to difown. 

* Thereupon Aey flatly dtfavoucb 
To yield him more obedience or lupport. Daniel. 

To Disavo'w. v. a. [dis and «w»] To 
difown ; to deny knowledge of; to deny 
concurrence in £ny thing, or with any 

perfon. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded 
the fame, are either ignorant Acreof, or do wil-j 
fully deny, orjlcdfaftly diftwto it. 

Spenfr's State of Ireland. 
The Englifti did beliese his name was thefrin 
abuftd; which ht manifefted to be true, by dijavno- 
ing k openly afterward*. Haytvard. 

To deal in perfon la good, when a man’s face 
biredeA rega'd, and generally when a man will rr- 
ferve to himfell liberty cither to difavow or to ex¬ 
pound. Bacon. 

A man that aSa below his rank, doth but dif. *- 
•veto fortune, and feemeth to be confeious of his 
own %vant in worth, and doth but teach others to 

lifted by Microsoft 


l military fervice ; to fe- 
pa rate ; to break up. 

Our navy was up >n the point of dfbandmg 9 and 
many of our men come afhort. Bac* Warxwtb Sp* 

The rang'd pow’rs 

DJband, and wand ring each his federal way 
Pu. ;u s». Milun* 

The cojimon foldiers, and inferior officers, 

A uul be fully paid upon their difbandmg. Clarend • 
Were »C not f->r f me fmall remainders of piety 
and virtue, wh ; ch are yet ieft Scattered among 
mankind, human fociety would in a lhort fpaqe 
d/band and run nto confufion, and Ae earth would 
grow wild ard became a foreft. Tdlotfon* 

z. To be diflolved. 

Whi.e rocks Hand, 

And rivers ft >r, thou canft not ihrink or quail; 

Y -a, when both rocks and all Aings (hall difband 9 
i hen Aalt thou be my rock and tovyer. Herb. 

To Disba'r k. v. a . [debarqner 9 Freuch.] 
To land from a ihip; to put on fliore. 

Together fa.l’ ■ they, iraught with all the Ainga 
To fervice done by land that might belong. 

And, when occafi >n ferv’d ,difiarktd them. Fairf. 

The fhip we moor on chcfe obfeure abodes; 
Difbark the (heep, an offering to Ae gods. 

Pope's Cdy[fry. 

DxtBEti'sF. n.f. [from difielieve.] Ke- 
fufal of credit; denial of belief. 

Our belief or difbe ief of a thing dges not alter 
thr nature of the flung. Tiflotjon* 

To Disbelieve, v. a. [dis and believe.] 
Not to credit; not to hold true. 

The Aink.ng at impoflible his fins (hould he 
forgiven, though he (hould be truly penitent, is a 
fin, but r.ther of infidelity than defpair; it being 
Ae dtfbelicvmg of an eternal truth or God’s. 

* Hammond's PraCi. CaUcb . 

Such who profefs to difbelteve a furure ftate, are 
not always equally fatisfiod with their own reafon- 

ings. Atterbury • 
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-Fcom t fondneft to foeie vices, which the dee* 
trine of futurity rendered uneafy, they brought 
themftlves to doubt of religion; or, out of a vain 
affedation of feeing farther than other men, pre¬ 
tended to difbelievt it. Rogers. 

Pisbeli'ever. f. [from difbelie^tf] 
One who refufes belief; one who denies 

any portion to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into fen&nents, be- 
caufe a man of great name pronounces herefy upon 

* the contrary fentiments, and calls the dijbelirucr 
out of die church. fVatrs. 

To Disbe'nch. *v. a. [die an d bench.] To 
drive from a feat. 

Sir, I hope 

My words dijbeneb'd you not ? 

- No, Sir; yet oft. 

When blows have made me flay, I fled from words. 

Sbakefpeare. 

57 # Disbra'nch. v. a. [dit and branch.] 
To feparate, or break off, as a branch 
from a tree. 

She that berfeif will fliver and dijbrancb 
From her maternal lap. perforce muft wither. 
And come to deadly ufe. Sbi 

Such as are newly planted, r 
'branched till the fap begins to ftir, 1 

wound may be healed without the fear. 

E vcfjn's Kaltndar m 

To D issu'd. -u. st. [With gardeners.] 
To take away the branches or fprigs 
newly put forth, that are ill placed. Did. 

To Dusu'rden. *u. a. [die and burden .] 

1. To eafe of a burden ; to unload. 

The river, with ten branches or ft reams, dif- 
bttrdim bimfirif within die Perfian fea. 

Pemcbam on Drawing. 

Difburdm'd heav'd rvjok'd. Mdtsn. 

2 . To difencumber, difeharge, or clear. 

They removed ether by cafualty and tempeft, or 
by intention and defign, either out of lucre of gold, 
or for the difburdening of the countries fur charged 
with multitudes of inhabitants. 

Haiti Origin ef Mankind. 

We ft all difburden the place of tbofe hard fte- 
dowings, winds are always ungraceful. 

Dtyii »’« Dufrtfnvp. 

J. To throw off a burden. 

Better yevdo I live, chat though by my thoughts 
I be plunged into my life's bondage, I yet may dif~ 
burden apaflion. Sidney. 

Lucia, dijkurdm all thy cares on me. 

And let me fhare tby osoft retir'd difhefe. 

Addjfon's Cato. 

To Disbu'r de n. <v. n. To «afe the mind. 
To DISBURSE. *u. a. [deb* C, p French.] 
To fpend or lay out money. 

Money is no tdifiurfid at.oocc, bat drawn into a 
long length, by fending over now twenty thou fond, 
and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Spenfer. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
T»U he dkflmrs'd ten thoufand dollars. Sbakefp. 

As Alexander received great fums, he was no 
left generous and liberal in dijbvrfng of thrm. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Disbu'r sem ent. n.f [debourfement , Fr.] 

1. A& of difburfing or laying out. 

The queen's traolure, in fo great occalions of 
difburftmcnts, is not always fo ready, nor fo p>nti> 
ful, as it can fpare fo great a fora together. 

Sfen/er's Inland. 

2. Sum fpent. 

Disbuds sea. n.f. [from difbnrfe.] One 
that difburfes. 

DISCA'LCEATED. adj. \difcalctatut , 
Latin.] Stripped of Ihoes. 

Discalcea'tion. n. f. [from difeed* 
ceased.] The aft of pulling off the 

(hoes. 

Vol. L 
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The cuftom of difeafeeatisn, or potting oflF their 
ftoes at meals, is conceived to have been done, as 
by that means keeping -their beds clean. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours . 

To Disca'ndy. <v. n. [from d/s and 
candy . ] To diflolve; to melt. Hanmer . 

The hearts 

That fpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiftes, do d/Jcandy , melt their fweets 
On blofloming Catfar. SbaLfpearc. 

To D tsc a^r D. *v. a. [dis and card. ] 

1. To throw out of the hand fuch cards as 
are ufelefs. 

2. To difmifs or ejefl from fervice or em¬ 
ployment. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, 
considering what wonders they weie able to per¬ 
form, yet were difearded by that unworthy prince, 
as not worthy the holding. Sidney. 

Their captains, if they lift, difeard whom they 
pleafe, and fend away fuch as wilt perhaps willingly 
be rid of that dangerous and hard fervice. 

Spenfer't Slate cf Ireland. 
Should we own that we have a very imperfect 
idea of fubftance, would it not be hard to charge us 
with discarding fubftance out of the world * Luke. 

Juftic edifcards party, friendftip, kindred, and is 
always therefore reprefented at blind. 

Atddifon's Guardian. 

They blame the favourites, and dunk it nothing 
extraordinary that the queen ftould be at an end of 
her patience, and refolve to difeard them. Swift. 

I do not conceive why a funk difearded party, 
who neither expeft nor delire more than a quiet 
life, ftould be charged with endeavouring to intro¬ 
duce popery. Swift. 

Disca'rnate. adj. [d/s, and caro % flefh; 
fcarnato , ItaL] Stripped of HeOf. 

'Tis better to own a judgment, though but with 
a curia JuppeUex of coherent notions | than a me¬ 
mory, like a fepulcbre, furnifted with a load of 
broken and difearnate bones. Glanville. 

To Descape. <v. a. [dis and cafe.] To 
ftrip; to undrefs. 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my ceil s 
2 wifi difeafe me, and mylclf prefent, Sbak. Temp. 

To DISCE'RN. v. a. [ difeerm , Latin.] 
i* To defery; to fee; to difeover. 

And behold among the Ample ones, I difetrned 
among the youths a young man void of under- 
ftanding. Paw. vii. 7. 

2. To judge; to have knowledge of by 
companion. 

What doth better become wifdom than to dif- 
eem what is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 

Does any here know me f This is not Lear : 
Does • ear walk thus, fpeak thus f Where are his 
eyes? * 

Either his motion weakens, or his difeermngs 
Are lethargied. Sbakejpeare. 

You ftould be rul'd and led 
By forhe difcretlon, that difeerm your ftate 
Better than you yourfclf. Sbakejpeare' 1 King Lear. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

To difeera fuch buds as are At to produce Mof- 
foms, from fach as will difplay themfelvcs but in 
leaves, is no difficult matter, Beyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward to-day ; 
To-moaow vice, if foe give better pay 3 
We are fo good, or bad, juft at a price; 

For nothing elfe difeerm the virtue or vice. 

Ben f enfon. 

7s Ducs'rn. 'v. n. 

i. To make diftinltion. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the 
lpoilt of the foldiers, who not troubling themfelves 
to difeero between a fubjedt and a rebel, whilft 
tbeir liberty lafted, made indifferently profit of 
both. Hayward. 

The cuftom of argttmg on any fide, evert again ft 
our jperfuahoiM, dims the usderftanding, and makes 
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it by degrees lofe the faculty of dlfcen 'mg between 
truth and falfehood. " Locke. 

2. To have judicial cognizance: not in ufe. 

It difeemetb of forces, frauds, crimes various of 
ftallionate, and the indications towards crimes ca¬ 
pital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon. 

Disce'rner. n.f [from difeern. ] 

1. Difcoverer; he that deferies. 

’Twas faid they law but one; and no difctrrter 
Durft wag his tongue in cenfure. Sbak. Hen. VIlf. 

2. Judge ; one that has the power of dif- 
tinguifhing. 

He wo# a great obferver and difeemtr of men’s 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous 19 
compliance, uhere he found it ufeful. Clarendon. 

How unequal difenters of truth they are, and 
eafily expuiicd unto enour, will appear by their un¬ 
qualified rntellcduah. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Discernible, adj. [from difeerrt.] Dif- 
coverable ; perceptible j diilinguilha- 
ble j apparent. 

2t is indeed a fin of fo graft, fo formidable a 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to render 
it difcemiblc , and therefore 1 need not farther expa¬ 
tiate on i t. Gcnjcrnuicut of the Tongue. 

All this is eafily difcemible by the ordinary dif- 
courfes of the undexftanding. South. 

Disce'rnibleness. n.f. [from difetrni- 
bU. ] Vifiblenefs. 

Dibce'rnibly. ad*v. [from difcemible .] 
Perceptibly; apparently. 

Con fid er what doctrines are infufed difcernibly 
amongft Chriftians, moft apt to obftrufl or inter¬ 
rupt thechriftian life. Hammond. 

Disce rn;nc. part. adj. [from difeern.] 
Judicious; knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthufiafts, but by cooler and more difeerning 
heads. * At ter bury. 

Di bce'rninclv. ad*v. [from difeerning .J 
J udicioufly ; rationally; acutely. 

Theft two errours Ovid has moft difeeming/y 
avoided. Garth. 

Disce'rkmekt. n. f. [from difeern.] 
Judgment; power of dillinguifiring. 

A reader that wants difiern/nenf, lovc9 and ad¬ 
mires the characters and actions of men in a wrong 
place. Freeholder. 

To DISCE'RP. ns. a. [difeerpo, Lat.] To 
tear in pieces; to break; to deftroy by 
reparation of its parts. Difi. 

Disce'rptible. adj. [from dtfeerp.] 
Frangible ; feparable ; liable to be de- 
llroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is moft denfc, and leaft porous, will he 
moft coherent and leaft difeerptiblc. Glat.v Sccpjis. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable ; ma ter 
difcerptible, this indifcerptible. Mere. 

Discerptibi'lity. n.f [from dijeerp* 
tible.] Liablenefs to be deftroyed by 
difunion of parts. 

Discb'rption. n.f. [from difeerp The 
afl of pulling to pieces, or deffroving by 
difuniting the parts. 

To DISCHA'RGE. r v. a. [di charger, , Fr.] 

1. To difburden ; to exonerate; to free 
from any load or inconvenience. 

How rich in humble poverty is he. 

Who leads a quiet country life; , £ , 

Dijcharg'd of bufmefs, void of ftrifa I # ‘T)rjd n. 

2. To unload; to difembask* 

I will convey them by fea, in Boats, unto the 
place that thou foalt appoint me, and will c411(9 
them to be dijcharged. Kings. 

3. To throw off any thing colle&ed or ac¬ 
cumulated ; to give vent to any thing ; 
to let fly. It -is ufed of any thing vio- 
lentorfuddeu. 

3 Y * Mounting 
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Mounting hi* cyts, 

He did difebarge a horrible oath- Sbak. fir*. VIII- 

Infe&ed mind* 

To their deaf pillows will difebarge their fecret*. 

Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Nor were thofe bluft’ring brethren left at large. 
On lea* and ihorta their fury to difebarge* 

Drydtv' x Ovid* 

Soon may kind heav'n a fut relief provide; 
Soon may your fire difebarge the vengeance due f 
And all your wrong* the proud opprefinr* rue. 

Pope's Odyjfey. 

D if charge thy lhaft* ; thi* ready bofom rend. 

. Pope's Statius, 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there ftiould be 
a w'aite powder, which will difebarge a piece with¬ 
out noife. Bae it. 

The galleys alio did oftentimes, out of their 
prow , djfcbarrt their great pieces againft the city. 

Kmlla'i Hifiory. 

We difibarged a piftol, and had the found re¬ 
turned upon us fifty-fix times, though the air was 
foggy. Addifen on Italy- 

5. To clear a debt by payment. 

Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 

_And that (he has difebarg'd • 

5 bakfpeare' s Artemy and Cleopatra. 
Now to the horror* of that uncouth place 
Hr pafiage bfgs with unregarded pray’r. 

And wants two farthings to difebarge his fare. 

Dry den's Juvenal. 

When foreign trade import* more than our com¬ 
modities will pay for, we contract debts beyond 
fea; and thofe are paid with money, when they 
will not take our goods to difebarge them- Locke. 

6 * To fend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 
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The prefent money to difebarge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Sbakefp.Mereb . of Vmice* 

7. To clear a debtor. 

A grateful mind 

6 y owing owes not, but ftill pays ; at once 
Indebted and difebarg'd* Milton. 

8. To fet free from obligation. 

If one man's fault could difebarge another man 
of his duty, there would be no place left for the 
common offices of fodety* L'Eft range. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confe- 
quently grown a burden *to their friends, who now 
think themfelves fully difebarged, they get into 
orders as foon as they can. * Swift. 

9- To dear from an accufation or crime ; 
to abfolve: with of. 

Tl»ey wanted not reafon9 to be difebarged of all 
blame, who are confefied to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and testimony, in whofe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been 
efteemed to be fmall. Hooker* 

They are imprudent enough to difebarge them- 
filves ef’this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at VirgiP* door. Dryden. 

to. To perform ; to execute. 

Had. I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large 
As could their hundred office* difebarge* 

Dryden s Fables* 

11. To put away; to obliterate ; to dc- 
*>oy- 

It is done by little and little, and with many 
cfTayi | but all this djfebargrtb not the wonder. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 
Trial would alfo be made in herbs poifonous and 
purgative, whofe iU quality perhaps may be df~ 
ebargady or attempered, by fetting ftronger poifons 
Or purgative* by them. Bacon* 

\2. To diveft of any office or employment; 
to difmife from fervice: as, he difeharged 
bis fteward; the foldicr wa» difeharged* 

13. To difnufs; to releafe; to fend away 
from any buiinefs or appointment. 

Difebarge your pow'n unto their feveral emm- 
jfe*. ^bakejptare- 


When Caefar would have difeharged the fenate, 
in regard of a dream of Calphu;nia, this man told 
him, he hoped he would not difmife the fenate till 
hts wife had dreamed a better dream. Bacon ■ 

14. To emit. 

The matter Ceing fuppurated, I opened an in¬ 
flamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
and difebarged a well-couco&ed matter. 

mft 

To Discharge. *>. ». Todifi 
to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
difebarge . Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Discharge, n.f* [from the verb.] 
lVent; explofion ; emiffion. 

As the heat of all fp rings is owing to fubterrane- 
ous fire, fo wherever there are any extraordinary 
difebarges of thi* fire, there alfo are the neighbour¬ 
ing fpringi hotter than ordinary. IVwdward. 

2. Matter vented. 

The hemorrhage being flopped, the next oc¬ 
currence is a thin feroua difebarge* Sharp's Surg. 

3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the difebarge of the little cloud upon 
glafs or gems, or blades of fwords, and you fhall fee 
it ever break up firil in the Hurts, and lift in the 
middle. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

4. Difmiffion from an office: as, the go- 
vernour folicited his difebarge* 

5. Releafe from an obligation or penalty. 

He warns 

Us, haply too fecure of our difebarge 
From penalty, becaufc from death releas'd 
Some days. Milton* 

6 . Abfolution from a crime. 

The text expreiles the found eftate of the con¬ 
ference, not barely by its not accuiing, but by its 
not condemning us ; which word imports properly 
an acquittance or difebarge of a man upon fome 
precedent accufation, and a full trial and cogni¬ 
sance of hi9 caufe. . South* 

7. Ranfom; price of ranfom. 

O, all my hopes defeated 

To free him hence! But death, who fets all free. 
Hath paid his ranfom now and full difebarge. 

Milton. 

8 . Performance; execution. 

The obligations of hofpitality and protection arc 
facred; nothing can abfolve us from the difebarge 
of thofe duties. L'Eftrange. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption; privilege. 

There is no difebarge in that war, neither fhall 
wickednefs deliver thofe that are given to it. 

Eccl. viii. S. 

Di sc h A'a G E r. n.f [from difebarge. ] 

1. He that difeharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a gun. 

To abate the bombilation of gunpowder, a wav 
is promifed by Porta, by borax and butter, which 
he fays will make it fo go oft', as fcarcely to be 
heard by the difebarger. Brown. 

Disci'nct. adj. [difeinffus, Latin.] Un¬ 
girded ; loolcly drefied. DiB. 

To Disci'nd. *v. a. \difeinda , Latin.] To 
divide; to cut in pieces. 

We found feveral concretions fo foft, that we 
could eafily difeind them betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 

DISCiTLE. n.f. [ difcipulus , Latin.] A 
fcholar; one that profefies to receive in- 
ilru&ions from another. 

He rebuked difciples who would call for fire 
from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglett of 
a few. Fling Charles. 

The commemorating the death of Chrift, is the 
profeffing ourfelves the difciples of the crucified Sa¬ 
viour ; and that eagageth us to take up his crofs 
and follow him. Hammond . 

A young diftiple fhould behave himfelf fo well, as 

to gain the attettion and the ear of hi* inftru&or. 

JFatts. 
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To Disci'pli. <u. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To train; to bring up. 

He did look far 

Into the fervice of the time, and was 
Difcipled of the braveft. Sbakefpeare* 

2. To punifh ; to difeipline. This word 
is not in ufe. 

She, bitter penance ! with an iron whip 
Was wont him to difciplt every day. Spenferm 

Disci'pleship. n.f [from difeiple. \ The 
ftatc or function of a difeiple, or follower 
of a mater. 

That to which j unification is promifed, is the 
giving up of the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, un¬ 
dertaking difeiplefbip upon Chrift‘s terma. 

Hammond's Prod* Catrcb* 

Disciplinable, adj. [ difeiplinabilis , 

Latin.] Capable of inftruCtion ; capable 

of improvement by difeipline and learn* 

ing. 

Discjpli'nableness, n.f [from difet- 
plinable .] Capacity of inttru&ion ; qua¬ 
lification for improvement by education 
and difeipline. 

Wc find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as 
foxes, dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only 
perception, phantafy, and memory, common to 
moft if not all animals, but fomething of lagacity, 
providence, and difetplinablenefs. Hate* 

Disciplika'rian. adj. [from difeipline. ] 
Pertaining to difeipline. 

What eagernefs in difctplinarisn uncertainties, 
when the love of God and our neighbour, evange¬ 
lical unqueftionables, arc negle&cd! Glanv.Seegfi 1. 

Disci pl in Adrian, n.f. [di/ciplina,L at J 

1. One who rules or teaches with great 
ftridnefs; one who allows no deviation 
from ttated rules. 

2. A follower of the prefbyterian fett, fo- 
called from their perpetual clamour 
about difeipline. 

They draw thofe that difient into difiike with 
the ftate, as puritans, or difeiplinarians. 

Sander],l Pax* Beet - 

Disciplinary, adj. [ difeiplina , Latin.]_ 

1. Pertaining to difeipline. 

2. Relating to government. 

Thofe canons in behalf of marriage were only 
difeipfinary, grounded on prudential motives. 

BUbop Feme* 

Relati ng to a regular courfe of educa¬ 
tion.. 

Thefe are the ftudies, wherein our noble and. 
gentle youth ought to beftow. their time in a difei - 
plinary w ay . Milton* 

DPSCIPLINE. n.f [ difeiplina , Latin.^ 
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1. Education; inftruflion ; the a& of cu 
tivating the mindthe att of forming; 
the manners. 

He had charge my difeipline to frame. 

And tutors nouriture to overfee* Spenf/r* 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, 
without aid of difeipline, doth make the bodiesr 
hardeft, and the course warmeft. Bacon • 

They who want that fenfe of difeipline, hearing, 
are alfo by confequence deprived of fpeecb. Holder • 
It is by the affiftancc of the eye and the car es¬ 
pecially, which axe. called the fenfes of difriplint, 
that our minds are fumiihcd with various parts of 
knowledge. Hearts.- 

2. Rule of government; order; method- 
of government. 

They hold, that from the very apoftlcs timet 
till this prefent age, wherein yourfdves imagine 
ye have found out a right pattern of found difapfine 
there never was any time fafe to be followed, linker. 

As we are tu believe for ever the articles of evan¬ 
gelical do&rine. To the precepts of difeiphne we 
are, in like fort, bound for ever to olftivc. Hooker* 

While 
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While we do admire 
Tbit Virtue and this moral dtfciphnty 
Let ’• be no ftoicks. SM*ffeare. 

3. Military regulation. 

This open* all yo'ir viftories in Scotland, 

Your difciplim in w. , wifdom in peace. Sbakefp. 

Let crooked Heel invade 
The lawlcls troops which difciplim difdaim. 

And their fuperfluous growth with rigour tame. 

Dryden. 

4. A (late of fubjeftion. 

The moft perfeft, who have their paJHons in the 
beft difcipitncy are yet obliged to be conftantly on 
tbei r guard. Rogers* 

5. Any thing taught 1 art j fete nee. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance na¬ 
ture in thefe mechanical dif dp lines 9 which, in this 
refpeft, are much to be preferred. Wilkins. 

6. Punifhntent ; thaftiiement; carreftion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurrtd while his 
wife was carrying him, and had fcarcepalfed a day 
without giving her the difeiplirs* of the ftrap. 

Addifons SpcBator. 

7. External mortification. 

The love of God makes a man chafte without 
the laborious arts of falling and exterior difcipl'ute ; 
he reaches at glory without any other arms but 
thofe of love. Taylor. 

To Discipline. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To educate; to inftruft ; to bring up. 

We are wife enough to begin when they are 
very young, and difeipfinr by times thofe other crea¬ 
tures we would make ufeful and good for fome- 
what. Locke. 

They were with ’care prepared and dijeiphned 
for confirmation, which they could not arrive at 
till they were found, upon examination, to have 
made a fu flic i eat progrefs in the knowledge of 
C hriftianity. Ada fon on the Cbrifiian Religion. 

2. To regulate; to keep in order. 

They look to u», as we ihould judge of an army 
of mdX-difcipTmed foldiers at a distance. 

Durham's Afro-Theology. 

3. To punilh 5 tocorreft; tochaftife. 

4. To advance by inftruftion. 

The law appear’d imperfect, and but giv’n 
With purpofa to refign them in full time . 

Up to a better covenant, diftipHn'd 
From fludowy types to truth, from flelh to fpfrit. 

Milton. 

9 # Dijcla'im. v. a. [dis and claim.} To 
diiown; to deny any knowledge of; to 
retra& any union with; to abrogate; 
to renounce. 

You cowardly rafcal! nature dfcUm all ftare 
in thee: a taylor made thee. Sbakefp. King Lear . 

JHe Calls the god* to witnefs their offence ; 
DiJcUims jht war, aflerU hi* innocence. 

Dryden's JEneid. 
We find our Lord, on all occafiona, dif burning 
all pretenfion* to a temporal kingdom. * Rogers. 

Very few, among thofe who profelt them lei vet 
C hrifti an*, di/ciaim xH concern for their fouls, dif- 
own the authority, or renounce the expectations, 
of the gofpel. Rogers. 

Disclaimer. n.f. [from difdaim.] 

x. One that difclaims, difowns, or re¬ 
nounces. 

2. [Inlaw.] A plea containing an exprefs 
denial or refufal. Cowell. 

To Disclose. *v. a. [difdude 9 Latin ; dis 
and elo/e . ] 

1. To uncover ; to produce from a date of 
laritancy to open view. 

In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown. 
Thole feeds of fire their fatal birth dif, loft ; 

And firll few featuring fparks about were blown. 
Big with the flame* that to our ruin rofe. Dr yd. 
Then earth and ocean various forms difehfe. 

Dryden. 

The shells being broken, ft ruck off, and gonfe, 
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the ftone Included In them it thereby dife/M and 

fet at liberty. Woodward. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

It Is reported by the ancient#, that the oftrich 
fayeth her eggs under fand, where the heat of the 
fun difclofetb them. Bacon. 

To reveal j to tell; to impart what is 
fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for up¬ 
braiding, or pride, or dijclojing of fecret s»> or a trea- 
cheroui wound ; for from there things everv friend 
will depart. 
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If I difehfe tny paftion. 

Our friendfhip’s at an end 5 if I conceal it. 
The world will call me jfAAifr.m 


Ecclus. 


The world will call me falfc. Addijons Cato, 

Disclo'ser. n.f .[from di/th/e .] One 

that reveals or difeovers. 

Disclo sure, n.f [from difchfe.] 

1. Difcovery ; produftion into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worth) 
the inquifition, both for the ufe and dilcUfute of 
caufes. ^ Baton. 

2. Adi of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and 
her daughter, Ihe was, upon a fudden mutability 
and dife/fun of the king’s mind, feverely 
handled. Bacon. 

Disc lu sion. n.f. [difclufus $ Lat.] Emif- 
fion. 

Judge what a rrdiculous thing it were, that the 
continued fliadow of the earth Ihould be broken by 
fudden miraculous eruption* and difclufons of light, 
to prevent the art of the lanthom-makcr. More. 

Discoloration, n.f [from dif colour.} 

1. The aft of changing the colour; the aft 
of ftaining. 

2. Change of colour; (lain ; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found 
ftxte to what the phyficians call by a general name 
of a cacochymy, fpots and decolorations of the /kin 
are figns of weak fibres. ArbutbnoU 

*To DISCO LOUR. <v. a . [ decoloro, Lat.] 
To change from the natural hue; to (lain. 

Many a widow's hulband groveling lies. 

Coldly embracing the difcolsur'd earth. 

Drink water, either pure, or but JifcolovreJ^vr 1 th 

® a J t * . . Temple • 

Suspicions, and fantaftical furmife. 

And jealoufy, with jaundice in her eyes. 

Life clouting all Ihe view’d. Dryden. 

He who looks upon the fool through its outward 
aftions, fees it through a deceitful medium, which 
is apt to d’fcdomrtnd pervert the objeft. Add. SpeR. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or feme 
darling fcience, fo prevail over your mind as to dif- 
tdour all your ideas. Watts. 

To DISCO'MFJT. a. [defconfire , Fr. 
fconfiggere, Iul. as if from dij'configere , 
Lat.] To defeat; to conquer ; to van- 
quifh ; to overpower; to fubdue ; to 
beat; to overthrow. 

Fight again ft that monftrous rebel. Cade, 

Whom, fincr y J-keard to be difeomfted. Sbakefp. 

Jofiiua dftomfited A male k and his people with 
the edge *f the fword. Exodvt. 

He, fugitive, declin’d fuperior ftrength 5 
Difcmfitedy purfued, in the fad chacc 
Ten thousand ignominious fall. Philips. 

While ray gallant countrymen are employed in 
pnrfuing rebels hz\{difemfted through the confci- 
oufncftof their guilt, I Ihall improt e chofi; victories 
to the^good of my fellow fubje&s. Addifon. 

Disco mfit. n.f [from the verb.] De¬ 
feat ; rout; overthrow. 

Fly you muft : incurable difcomjit 
Reignt in Che hearts of all our prefent party. 

Sbakejptare. 

Dagon muft ftoop, and Jhall ere long receive 
Such a difcomjit , as ft)all quite defpoiiJhim 
Of all theft bunted trophies, Miltons Agcmjlts. 
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Disce'MMruas. n.f. [from difeemft.] 

Defeat j lofs of battle ; rout; ruin » 
overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of lofs, of flaughcer, and dfcomftiire. Bbalefp. 

Behold, every man’s fword was again* his fellow, 
and there was a very great dif omfittire. i Sam. 

What a defeat and dijcomjitura is it to a man, 
when he comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all fall* 
tnctal ! ^ Government of the Tongue. 

He feftt hlf angels to fight for his people ; and 
the difcomjiture and Daughter of great holts is at¬ 
tributed to their afliftanct. Atterhurf% 

Discomfort, n.f [dis and comfort .] 
Uneafinefs ; £>rrow ; melancholy * 
gloom. 

This himfelf did forefee, and therefore armed hi* 
church, to the end they might fuftain it without 
difemfert. Hooker. 

Dif comfort guides my tongue, 

And bids me fpeak of nothing but defy air. Sbak. 

In foiitude there is not only dif com fort, but weak- 
nefs alio. South. 

To DiscoMfort. *v. a. [from the noun.] 
To grieve; to fadden ; to dejeft. 

Her champion went away diftmforted ns much 
as difeomftted. Stdn.y* 

His funeral ftiall not be in our camp, 

Lett it difeomfort us. Sbakefpgarc't Julius Ceefar . 

Discomfortable, adj. [from diieom - 

fort.} 

1. That is melnncholy and refuies com¬ 
fort. 

D fcomfortable eoufin, know’ft thou not 
That when the fearching eye of Heav’h is fid 
Behind the globe, it light* the lower world f Shat. 

2. That caufes fadnefs* 

What! did that help poor Doras, whofe eve* 
could carry unto him no other news but difeomfort , 
able f * Sidney „ 

To DiscOMme^nd. a. ( dis and com - 
mend.} To blame ; to cenfure ; to me«*» 
tion with dilapprobation. 

Abfolutely we cannot dfcommend, we cannot ab¬ 
solutely approve, cither willingnefs to live, or lor- 
! ward nefs to die. Hooker» 

Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 

And you, that difcommnd it, mend the play. 

Verba vu 

Neither do I difemmtnd the lofty ftyle in tragedy, 
which is naturally pompous and magnificent. 

Dryden . 

Discomme NDABLE. [fr Om dif com¬ 

mend.} Blameable ; cenfurable ; defend¬ 
ing blame. 

l’ufillanimity is, according to Arlftotle's mora¬ 
lity, a vice very difcommendable. Ay life's Par ergon. 

Discomme'nd ableness. n.f. [fromdtf 
commendable .] Blameablenefs ; liable* 
nefs to cenfure. Did. 

DiscommendaTion. n.f [from difcom • 
mend] Blame; reproach; cenfure. 

Tully afligns three motions, whereby, without 
any difcenmenJatien, a man might be drawn to be¬ 
come an accufer of others. A) Iff*s Parergon. 

Dis commE r w Der. n.f [ from difeortmetid .] 
One that difeommend*; a difpraifor. 

To Discommo'de. *v. a. [dit and commode^ 

Fr.] To put to inconvenience y to mo¬ 
led ; to incommode. 

D1 scommo'd 10 V s. adj. [from difiommoie . ] 
Inconvenient; troublefome; unpleafing. 

So many thou fand foldiers, unfit for any labour, 
or other trade, muft cither feck fervice and em¬ 
ployment abroad, which may be. dangeroui; Qr 
die employ themfeive* here at bom*-, which m ly 
be difeommodieus • Spnftr't State of Ireland. 
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Disctftfuo' dity. j uf. [from difcemmede .] 

Inconvenience ; difadvantage ; hurt ; 
jnifehief. 

We fpeak nowof ufury, how the difemmoditin of 
it tney be beft avoided) and the commodities re. 
tamed : or how, in Cbe balance of commodities and 
df 9*moditKt y the qualities of ufury are to be recon¬ 
ciled. BK 9 *. 

It is better that a Aip foould be prefcrved with 
fome dfcotmodity to the Tailors, than that, the 

fai.ort being ia health, the (hi© foould ptrifb. 

Hmyvfard. 

To DiSCOMPO'SE. v. a. [ dccomfofer, 
Fr *] . 

1. To diforder ; to unfettle. 

Tbe debate upon the felf-denying ordinance 
had railed many jealoufiet, and dtjeompfod the 
confidence that had formerly been between many 

of them. ^ Clarendon. 

2. To ruffle ; to diforder. 

Now Betty from her mailer's bed had flown. 
And fofely ftole to difeompefe her own. Swift* 

3. To diftorb tbe temper; to agitate by 
perturbation.. 

No more, dear mothers ill in death it foows, 

V our peace of mind by rage to dfempofu Dry den. 

4* To offend ; to fret; to vex. 

Men, who poflefs all the ad ran rages of life, are 
In a ftate where there are many accidents to difor¬ 
der and difcmpcfcy but few to pleafe them. Swift. 

5. To difplace ; to difeard: not in ufe. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely 
fofpicious, he never put down or diftomfoftd a 
counfellor or near fervant. Bacon. 

Discomposure, n.f [from difeompefe.] 
Diforder; perturbation. 

He threw himfelf upon his bed, lamenting with 
much palfion, and with abundance of tears , and 
continued in this melancholick difeompofitre of 
mind many days. . Clarendon. 

To Disconcert. *v. a. [dis and concert.'] 

1, To unfettle the mind ; to difeompofe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages s 
^ cardefs gefture, a word, or a look, is enough to 
dfconeert them. Collier • 

2. To break a fcheme ; to defeat a ma¬ 
chination. 

Discon fo'r mitt. n.f. [dis and confor¬ 
mity.] Want of agreement ; inconfif- 
tency.- 

Lyet arife from erronrand rei flake, or malice, 
and forgery ; they confift in the difagreement and 
difeenformity betwixt the fpeech and tbe conception 
of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 
the things themldm, or the fpeech and the 
thing*. Hakmv.’ui on Providence. 

Disconc ru^ity.i*. f. [dis and cengruity.] 
Difagreement; inconMency. 

■ v There it want of capacity in the thing, to fuf- 
taln fuch a duration, from the iiitrinfical difeon - 
Fruity of the one to tbe ocher. 

Rales Origin of Mankind* 

Disconsolate* adj. [dis and confole. ] 
Void of comfort; hopelefs j forrowful, 
ttdinchd/. 

** See Caflitis all difcanJofaU, * 

With Piicdarus his bondman, on this hill* Sbak. 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, 

Difrmfs them nut dfeoifalate. ' fififten. 

The ladies and the knightc, no (belter nigh. 
Were dropping wet, ■difeanjelate and wan. 

And through their thin array receiv'd tbe rtin. 

Dry den. 

The moon reflefti the funbeamv to us, and fo, 
by illuminating the air, takes away in fome mea- 
ftise the djfcomfdate darknefs of our winter nights. 

Ray. 

DiecoN so lately. adv. [from difeonjo- 
fase . J In a difconfolate manner; com* 
forriefsly. 
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DiAco'BtOLAtiNisf. #r,/ [from difeon- 
folate. ] The ftate of being difconfolate. 

Disconte'nt. n.f. [ dis and content. ] 
Want of content; uneafinefs at the pre* 
fent ftate. 

i fee your brow* full of difcontent f 
Your hearts 0/ forrows, and your eyes of tears. 

Sbahtfpcare. 

Not that their pleafure* caus'd heT difeonstnry 
She figh'd, not that they flay'd, but that foe went. 

Pipe. 

DjsCOKTe'nt. adj. [dis and content.] 

Uneafy at the prefent ftate; diflatii- 
fied. 

They were of their own nature circumfpedt 
and flow, difeountenanced and dfcontent \ and 
thofe the earl Angled as fittefl for bia purpefe. 

Hayward. 

To DisconteNt. *v. a. [from the noon.] 
To diflatisfy; to make uneafy at the 
prefent ftate. 

I know a difeontented gentleman. 

Whole humble mcaht match not hit haughty 
fpirit. Sbakefptare . 

The dif contented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft caufe betray. ' 

Dtp den. 

DisconteNted. participial adj. [from 
difeemtent.] Uneafy; cheerlefs ; male¬ 
volent. 

Let us know 

What will tie up your difeouttnted fword. Shahefp. 

Thefe axe, beyond comparifon, the two greateft 
evils in this world; a difeafed body^ and a difeon - 
tented mind. Tilkfon. 

The goddefs, with a difeontented air. 

Seems to rejeft him, thbugh (he grants hit pray'r. 

Pope . 

DiscontiRtedneis. n.f. [fromdifeon¬ 
tented.] Uneafinds ; want of eafe ; dif- 
fatisfadion. 

A beautiful baft of Alexander the Great cads 
up hit face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or 
difeontentednefy in his looks. Addfon t Travels. 

Discontentment, n.f. [from difeon - 
tent.] The ftate of being difeontented; 
uneafinefs. 

Thefe arc the vices that fill them with general 
difconteminent y as though the bofom of that fa¬ 
mous church, wherein they live, were more noi- 
fome thah any dungeon. Hooker. 

The politick and artificial nourithing and en¬ 
tertaining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes 
to hopes, is one of the beft antidotes again ft the 
poifoo of difiontentmentsm Boom. 

Discontinuance, n. f [from dsfeon- 

time. ] 

1. Want of cohefion of parts 5 want of 
union of one part with another; dif* 
rapt ion. 

The ftillicidei of water, if there be enough to 
follow, will draw tbemfdves into a fmall thread, 
bccaufe they will not difeontinue j but if there be 
no remedy, then they caft thcmfelvea into round 
drops, which it the figure that faveth the body 
mo ft from dijiommaance. Bacon's Natural Hyiory. 

2. Ceflfation j intermifiion. 

Let us con fide r whether our approaches to him 
are fwcet and refreshing, and it we are uneafy 
under any long difcontinuance of our convcrfation 
With him. AtUrbury. 

3. [In the common law.] An interrup¬ 
tion or breaking off; as difcontinuance 
of pofleflion, or difcontinuance of pro- 
Cefs* The effect of difcontinuance of pof- 
feflion is, that a man may not enter up¬ 
on his own land or tenement alienated, 
whatioever hie right Be unto it, or by 
his own authority ; but muft feck to re- 
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cover pofleflion by law. The effeft of 

diftontinuance of plea is, that the in- 
(lance may not be taken up again, bat 
by a new writ to begin the fuit afreflv 

Cornell* 

Discontinuation, w.yi [from difeon - 

tinue .] Difruption of continuity j breach 
of union of parts ; difruption; repara¬ 
tion. 

Upon any difeontbaatka of parts, made either 
by bubbles, or by (baking die glsfs, the whole 
mercury falls. Nexaton. 

To DiscontiNuIii *v. n. [difeonuttuer , 
French.] 

1. To iofe the cohefion of parts; to fuffer 
reparation or difruption of fubftance. 

All bodies, duftile and ten file, a* mctala, that 
will be drawn Into wires ; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yam, or thread; have in them 
the appetite of not dfcontbubg . ftrong, which 
maketh them follow the force that puikth them 
out, and yet fo a» not to difeoutinite or for fake their 
own body. Bacon . 

2. To lofe an eftabliflxed or prescriptive 
cuftom or right. 

Tbyfelf (halt difeontinue from thine heritage that 
I gave thee, and I will caufe thee to ferve thine 
enemies. Jer* 

To Discontinue. *v. a. 

1. To leave off; to ceafe any praftice or 

habit* 

Twenty puny lyes I’ll tell, - 
That men (ball (wear I’ve dfcontinued fchool 
Above a twelvemonth. Sbakefpatre. 

Examine thy cuftom* of diet, fleep, exercife, 

apparel, and the like; and try, in any thou (hale 
judge hurtful, to difeontinue it by little and little { 
hut fo, at if thou find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again. Bacon• 

2. To break off; to interrupt. - 

There is that property, in all letters, of aptnefo 
to be conjoined in fyliable! and words, through 
the voluble motions of die organs from one (top 
or figure to another, that they modify and diferi- 
mtnate the voice, without appearing to difoontinta 
it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Discontinuity • n.f. [dis and conti¬ 
nuity. ] Difunity of parts 5 want of co- 
hefion. 

That df continuity of parts is the principal caufe 
of the opacity of bodies, will appear by confidering 
that opaque fsbfiaocn become transparent by fil¬ 
ling thdir pore* with any fubftance of equal, or al- 
rooft equal, denfity with tbeir parts. Newton. 

DisconveNiencb. n.f. [dis and conve¬ 
nience .J Incongruity; difagreement; op- 
pofition of nature. 

Fear arifeth many times out of natural antipa¬ 
thies of nature j but, in thefe dijconvenienccs of na¬ 
ture, deliberation hath no place at all. 

B ram bail's Anfvter to Hobbes. 

DrSCORD. n.f [dijcordia t Latin.] 

1. Difagreement; oppoiition ; mutual an¬ 
ger ; reciprocal oppugnancy. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with 
love 1 

And I, for winking at your difeords too. 

Have lull a brace of kinfmen. 

Sbakefpeare's Rowmo and Jufor. 

He is a falfe witnefs that fpeakech lies, and that 
foueth difeord among brethren. Proverbs . 

2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, 
particularly of (bunds. 

Take but degree away, untune that ft ring. 

And hark what dye ord follows 5 each thing meets 
in mere oppugnancy. Sbakefp. Trail, ard Crejf. 

D fcordy tike that, of mufic's various parts, 

Dfeord that makes the harmony of hearts; 

Difcord 9 
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PitorJf tkt only this difpuee fliafl bring* 

V/ho bell Lave the dufce and fcrvc the king. 

Dryden, 

All lutd« laf but aft unknown to thee j 
All ebanee, dtreAion which thou sartft not ftc j 
All difetrd, harmony t underftood $ 

All partial ev ; l v univerfal g*od. "Pope, 

3* [in mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves 
pUafing, but neceifory to be mixed with 
others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and in- 
corporeally affc& tnoft i this is moft manifeft in 
mufic, and concords and dtfc~rd» in mufic: for 
all founds, whether they be lharp or flat* if they 
he fweet, have a roundnefs and equality j and it 
they be harih, are unequal s for a difeord itfelf is 
but a harthnefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon. 

It is the lark that fingS fo out of tune. 

Straining harihdi cords and unpleafing (harps. 

Shakefpeare. 

How doth mufic amaze oi> when of difeords Ihe 
maketh the fweeteft harmony I _ Putbam, 

Te DiNoord. v .n. [dif cor do, Latin.] To 
difagree ; -not to fuit with. 

Sounds do dlftorb end afcor the “Roe the ethtr *, 
fometimes tbeune drowning the utber, end^making 
it not heard; ibmeuenes the one jarring and 

dtfeording with die other, and making a con futon. 

Bacon. 

0 isco'r DANCE. 1 nrf. [ fr om dfcord.] 

Discordancy. J Difagrecment; oppo¬ 
sition ; inconfiftemy. 

Dico^rdant. adj, [difeofdans, Latin.] 

I, Inconfiftcnt; at variance wkh itfclf. 
Myrrh a was joy'd the welcome news to hear. 
But, clogg'd With guilt, the jiy was uufincere j 
So various* {6 difeoriant is the mind* 

That id our will a different will we-find. Dry den, 

2 * Oppofite ; contrarious. 

The difeordant attra&ion of fome wandering 
comets would certainly dilordcr the revolutions 
of the planets, if they approach?! too near thorn. 

Cbrpnt. 

3, Incongruous; not conformable. 

Hither conference is to be referred 5 if by a com- 
partfon of things done with the rule there be a 
confonancy* then follows the Sentence of appro¬ 
bation ; if difeordant from it, the (entente of con¬ 
demnation. Hale 'i Origin of Mankind• 

Disco'rd antly ead*v. [from difeordant .] 

1. Inconfiftently ; in disagreement with 
itfelf. 

2. In difagreement with another. 

Two firings of a cnufieal reftruraent being 
ftruck together, making two noifes that arrive at 
the ear at the fame time as to fenfe* yield a found 
differing, from -either of them, and as it vrtft 
compounded of both; intbaaoch* that if they be 
dtfctrdantly tuned* though each of them ftruck 
apart would yield -a pleating found, yet being 
ftruck together they make a ha rib and troubkfome 
m/.fc. Beyle on Colours, 

3. Pecvifhly; in a contradictious manner. 

To Disco via. v* &, [docouvrir, French | 
dis and co ..] 

f. To Ihewj to diiclofe; to bring to 
light; to make vilible* 
a. To expofe to view. 

The cover of the coach was made with fuch 
joints, that as they might, to av&id the weather, 
pull it tip dole, fo they might pat each end down, 
and remain os discovered aad open-.fi-htejl as on 
hor/eback. Sidney* 

Co draw afide the curtains, and difeover * 

Tne (cvetal ca fleets to this noble prince. Sbakefp, 
He difeoveretb deep things out of daritneis, and 
bring th out to light the (hadow of death. 

Job, xi>. za. 

To (hew ; not to Jfheher ; to expofb. • 

And now will i dijcsn.fr lie# lawdnefi. H a. 
Law can diftovtr tin* but not remove* Milton, 
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1 * 

4. To make known ; not to difguife; do 
reveal. 

We will pafs over unto thofe men, and we will 
dfcover Ourfeives unto them. Ija • siv* 8. 

Eve, who unleen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
D if cover'd from the place of her retire. Milton . 

5. To ken ; to efpy. 

When we had dijeovered Cyprus, we left It on 
the left hand. _ # Afh. 

6. To find out; to obtain information. 

He ftiail never, by any alteration In me, difeover 
my knowledge of his miftake. Pope 1 Letters . 

7. To deted; to find though concealed 

Up he ftarts, 

V fewer d and forpris’d. Milton . 

Man with ftrength and free will arm'd 
Complete, to hvoCdifeaver'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. Milton • 

8. To find things or places not known 
before. 

Some to difeover iHands far away. Sbakefp. 

Another part in iquadrons bend their march 
On bold adventure, to difeover wide 
That diftaal world. Milton, 

So of things. The Germans difeo- 
•vtrod printing and gunpowder. 

9* To exhibit to the view. 

Some high climbing hill. 

Which to his eye difcovtrt unaware 
The goodly pMfpeft of fome foreign land, - 
Firft feen, or fome renown'd metropolis 
With glift’ring fpires and battlements adorn'd. 

Milton • 

Not light, but rather darknefs vifible. 

Serv’d only to difeover fights of woe. 

Milton. 

Discoverable, adj. [from difewer .] 

l. That which may be found out. 

That mineral matter, which is fo intermixed 
With the common and terreftrialsnatttr, as not to 
be diferverable by human induftt^r; or, tt difeover- 
mile, diftbfed and fcattertd among ft the era (Ter 
matter, can-ncvev bd feparated. 

Woodward'1 Natural Hijhry. 

Revelation may aflert two things to be joined, 
whole connection or agreement is not difeoverable 
by reafon. ^ . If tuts. 

. Apparent; expofed to view. - 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in 
an invisible tituatlon, but in an open and difeover - 
able apparition, that is, in the form of a ferpent. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is concluded by aftronomers, that the atmu- 
fphere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but 

1 g perpetuak and uniform ferenity; becanfe no¬ 
thing difeovtrab/e in tht Ibnar forface is ever co- 
* verrd and abfeonded by the interpofition of any 
ctoods or mifts. Bentley . 

IDiscoVerer. tt.f [from difeovtrf] 

T. One that finds any thing not known 
J before; a finder out. 

‘ If more be found out, they will not recorapenfe 

the difeoverrr's pains, but will be fitter to be caft 
-out. Holder. 

Placet receive appellations* according to die Lan¬ 
guage of the difeovertr, from obfervatjons made 
upon the people* Broome, 

* The Cape of Good Hope was doubled m thofe 
early times; and the Portuguefe were not the firft 
difeoverert of that navigation# Arbntbnot on Coins. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateft dif~ 
covert r of judgments j (he can tell you what fin it 
was that fee fuch a man’s houfc on fire. 

Addfon's Speffator. 

z. A fcout ; One who is put to defery the 
pofture or number of an enemy; fpe- 
cuiator. 

Here ftand, my fords, and fend difcovertrs forth. 
To kn >-a the numbers of our enemirs. bbakcfp. 

Disco'very. ti.f. [from difeoverf] 

1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 
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Of all who lince have us'd the, open fta. 

Than the bold Englifh none more fame have 
Beyond the year, and out of heaven's highway 

They make difeovtries where they fee no fun. 

Dry den, 

i. The a& of revealing or difclofing any 
fecret. 

What* muft I hold a candle to my fliame ? 

They in themfelves* good footh, are too, too lighf. 
Why 'tis an office of difeovety, love. 

And I (Hould be obfeur’d. SM. Mcrcb, of Vcnite* 

~ Things that appeared amiable by the light of 
thisfyorld, appear of a different odious hue in the. 
clear difeeveries of the next. South, 

It would be ncceflary to fay (omething of the 
ft ate to which the war hath reduced us ; fuch a 
difcovcry ought to be made as late as poftible. 

Swift, 

To Discoyj'nsel. •u . a, [dis and counfel .] 
To difiuade ; to give contrary advice.. 
Obfolete. 

But him that palmer from that vanity 
With temperate advice difcounfdied, . Spen fer, 

Discount, n.f. [dtt and count.~\ The 

fum refunded in a bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quan¬ 
tity of copper money from Wood, at a large djf- 
count , and fell them as well as he could. Swift • 

To Discou'nt. •u* a. [from the noun.] 
To count back $ to pay back again. 

My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon t 
My prayer! and penance (halt difeount for thefe. 

And beg of heaV'n to charge the bill on me. 

Dry den. 

The farmers, fpitefully combin’d, 

£orce him to take his tithes in kind; 

And Parvifol dfcounts arrears 

By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift, 

To Discountenance* nj, a, [dis and 

countenance f\ 

1. To difeourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to diftountenance any man 
who was willing to fcrve them. Clarendon • 

The truly upright judge will always countenance 
rigV, and difeountenanee wrong. At ter bury, 

2. To abaft * to put to ihame. 

Wifdom, in difeourfe with her y 
Lofes dif countenanc'd, and like folly (hews. Milton+ 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho’ firft 
To offend 1 d fcountenanc'd both and difaompos'd. 

»- Milton4 

How would one look from his majeftic brow. 
Seated at on the.top of virtue's bill, 

Difeount'nance her defpis'd! 

Discountenance, n. f, [dis and court - 
tenance. ] Cold treatment ; unfavourable 
afpeft; unfriendly regard. - 

He thought a little dijcouvtenancc upon thofe per- 
Tons would fupprefs that fpirit. Clarendon, 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable fo- 
ever* were ftill attended with very apparent dif- 
countenance* ' Clarendon, 

In expedtatioft of the hour of judgment* he pm- 
den tly bears all the difficulties of duty, and the 
difeountenanee he meets with from a wicked* and 
prophane world. 'Rogers. 

Discou ntenancbr.h./ [fromdifeossn- 
t m a net. ] One that di (courages by cold 
treatment; one that depreffes by un¬ 
friendly regard. 

Rumours of fcandal and murmurs againft the 
king* and his government, taxed him f- r a great 
taxer of his people, and difeountenancer of his no¬ 
bility. Bacon • 

To DISCOU'RAGE. *u. a, [deccuragtr, 
Fr. dis and couraga. ] 

1. To depref* ; to deprive of confidence ; 
to dejcil ; to dadardize. ^ 

I might neither encourage the rebels iniolence, 
pos dtjiourage the pro.tftanu loyalty and patience. 
■, K ng Charles, 

The 
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The tyoftle with great seal difcwragu too un¬ 
reasonable a prefimtftioiu Rogers. 

1. To deter; to fright from any attempt: 
with from before the tiling. 

Wherefore difcourage ye the heart of the children 
of Ifrael ftxm going over into the laud ? 

Humbert. 

3. It is irregularly ufed by Temple with 
to before the following word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, 
uulefs yeu deftroy them yourfelf, or difeourage 
them fa flay with you, by uftng them ill. Ttmffe. 
piscou'RACiR. n.f. [from difeourage. ] 

One that imprefics diffidence and ter- 
rour. 

Moft men in years, as they are generally dif 
ccurjgfTt of youth, are like old trees, which, being 
part hearing tbemfelves, will fuller no young plants 
to flourish beneath them. Pcpe. 

Discoveracement. k. f. [from dijeou - 
rage.] 

1.1 he aft of deterring, or deprefling hope. 

2. Determent; that which deters from 
any thing : with from . 

Amongft other impediments of any inventions, 
it is none of the meaneft difccuragcmcrts , that they 
are (6 generally derided by common opinion. 

Wilkins. 

The books read at fchools end colleges are full 
of incitements to virtue, and difeouraganents from 
; vice. Swift. 

3. Thccaufcof depreflion, or fear: with 
to, lefs properly. 

*To thints we would have them learn, the great 
and only difeeuragemettt is, that they are called to 
them. Loch. 

DISCOU RSE, n. f. [ difeours , French ; 
difeurfus , Latin.] 

v. The aft of the underftanding, by which 
it pafles from premises to confequences. 

By reafon of that original weaknefs in the in- 
ftri. merits, without which the underftanding part 
is not able in this world by difeourfe to work, the 
very conceit of painfulnefs it a bridle to ftay us. 

>sohr. 

Sure be that made us witb fuch large difeourfe , 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike realoa 
To ruft in us unus'd. Shakefptare. 

The a£t of the mind which connects propor¬ 
tions, and deduccth conclusions from them, the 
fchools call difeourfe j and we lb all not snifcatl it, 
if we name it reafon. Glanvillt. 

t . Conversion; mutual intcrcourfe of 
language ; talk. 

He waxeth wifer than himfelf, more by an hour’s 
dtjCQMrjr, than by a day’s meditation. Bacon. 

In thy dtfamrfe, if thou defire to plcafe. 

All fuch is courteous, ufeful, new, or witty ; 

Ufefulncfs comes by labour, wit by cafe, 
Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquish'd party with the victors join'd,. 
Nor wanted fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the 
mind. Dry dm • 

3. Effufion of language ; fpeech. 

Topical and Superficial arguments, of which 
there is ftore to be found on both Tides, filling the 
Bead with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious dijuurft , ferve only to amufe the under- 
flanding and entertain company. Locke. 

4. A trcatil'c ; a diflertation either written 

or nttcred. , 

The difecurfe here is about ideas, which, be fays, 
are real things, and feen in Cod. L*>c\e. 

Plutarch, in his difeourfe upon garrulity, com¬ 
mends the fidelity of the companions of UlyfTes. 

Pope's Odyjfey. 

To Dmcoij # rie. *v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To converfc; to talk; to relate. 

H >w were thou handled, being prifoner ? 
DijtLttrff, 1 pr'yehet, on this turret's top. Shakefp. 
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Of various things dfenrjfng at he pafi’d, 
Anchifes hither herds. Dtyden. 

l . To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. 

The general maxims we are difcmrfng of are not 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of 
mankind. Locke. 

3. To reafon ; to pafs from premifes to 
confequences. 

And yet the now’rs of her difcourfr.g thoughts. 
From the Colle&ion is t diverfc thing* Davies* 

Brutes do want that quick difeourjirg power. 

Davies. 

To Discou'rse. *v. a. [from the noun.] 
To treat of; to talk over ; to difeufs. 

Go with us into the abbey here. 

And let us there at large difeourfe our fortunes. 

Sbakrfpcdre. 

Discou'rser. tt f. [from difeourfe.] 

1. A fpeaker , an haranguer. 

The traft of every thing 
Would by a good difewrfer lofe fome life. 

Which attion’s felt* was tongue to. Slokefptare. 

2 . A write* on any fubjeft j a diflertator. 

Philologers and critical difeourfert , who look be¬ 
yond the obvious exteriors of things, will not be 
angry at our narrower explorations. Brecon. 

But it feems to me, that fuch difeourfert do rea¬ 
fon upon fhort views, and a very moderate compaf* 
of thought. Swift. 

Discou'rsivb. adj. [from difeourfe.] 

1 . Palling by intermediate Heps from pre¬ 
mifes to confequences. 

The foul 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being, 

D’fcwrJivCi or intuitive ; difeourfe 

Is ofteft yours, the latter is moft curt. Milton. 

2. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. 

Theepic is every where interlaced with dialogue, 
or difcourfve feenes. Dry den on Dramatic Poefy. 

Discou RTEOiis. adj. [dis and courteous.] 
Uncivil; uncomplaifant; defective in 
good manners. 

He refolvedto unhorfc the firft difcourteous knight 
he fhmild meet. Morteux's Don Quixote. 

Discourtesy, n.f [dts and courtefy.] 
Incivility ; rndenefs ; aft of difrefpeft. 

As if chearfulnefs bad been tedioufnefs, and 
good entertainment had been turned to difeourtefy , 
he would ever get himfelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm in arguing; for fiercenefs makes 
Error a fault, and truth difeourtefy* Herbert. 

He made me vifits, maundering as if I had done 
him a difeourtefy. Wifeman. 

Discourteously, adv. [from difeour - 
tcous .] Uncivilly ; rudely. 

Di'scous. adj. [from difeus Broad; 
flat; wide. Ufed by botanifts to denote 
the middle, plain, and flat part of fbrae 
flowers, fuch as the flos folis, &c. 

Quincy. 

DISCREDIT, n.f. [ dectediter , French.] 
Ignominy ; reproach; lower degree of 
infamy ; difgracc ; imputation of a fault. 

Hid 1 been the finder-out of this fecret, it would 
not have relifttcd among my other diferedhtt. Sb*k. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fail to 
work, but be laxy, and then certify over their 
country to the dijertdit of a plantation. Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any 
dijcredit to their intellectuals, they fty to fevcral 
ftale, trite, pitiful objections and cavils. South. 

*Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned 
for the reputation or difcreJit bis life may biing on 
h*3 profeflion. Rogers* 

Alas, the fmall discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the feribe. 

Pott. 

To Discredit. *v. a. [decrediter , Fr.J 

1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not 
trufted. 

I ill Cfl 
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He had framed to himfelf many deceiving pro# 
mifes of life, whiclvl have djredited to him, End 
now is be refolved todie. Sbakefpear* . 

2. To difgrace ; to bring reproach upon ; 
to ihame ; to make left reputable or ho¬ 
nourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, 
which not to have been bleft withal, would have 
diferedited you. Sbakefpeare * 

He is commended that makes a faviflg voyage, 
a d Jeaft difcredits his travels, who returns the fame 
man he went. JVotton • 

He, like a privileg’d fyy, whom nothing can 
Ditcredr, libels now ’gainft each great man. Dcnnt* 
RefieCt how glorious it would be to appear in 
countenance of diferedited duty, and by example of 
piety revive the declining fpirit of religion. Regers • 
Without care our belt actions will lofe much of 
their influence, and our virtues will be often difere¬ 
dited with the appearance of evil. Rogers. 

3. To diftruft ; not to credit; not to hold 
certain. 

DISCRE'ET. adj. [ difiret, French.] 

1. Prudent; circumipeft ; cautious ; fo- 
ber $ not rafh ; not precipitant; not 
carelefs ; not hardily adventurous. 

Honeft, difereet , quiet, and godly learned men, 
will not be withdrawn by you. Wbizgifu. 

Lefs fearful than difereet , 

You love the fundamental partofftate. 

More than you doubt the charge of't. Sbake/p • 
To elder years to be difereet and grave. 

Then to-old age maturity fhe gave. Denham.- 

It is the difereet man, not the witty, cor the 
learned, nor the brave, who guides the conversation, 
and gives meafures to focicty. Addifon's Sped. 

2. Modcft ; not forward. Not well au¬ 
thor! fed. 

Dear youth, by fortune favour'd, but by love, 
Alas! not favour'd lefs, be ftill as now 
Difereet. ‘Tbcmf n. 

Di^cr f.e'tl v. ad*v. [from difereet.] Pru¬ 
dently ; cautioufly; circumfpcftly. 

Poets lofe half the praife they ihould have got. 
Could it be known what they difcreet/y blot. Waller m 
The labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubjeftion, 
is no more but for a man honefily and diferectly to 
fit ftill. South • 

Profit fprings from hulks difcreetly us’d. Philips, 
The dulleft brain, if gently ftirr’d. 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

The moft redufe, difcreetly open'd, find 
Congenial objeft in the cockle kind. Pope's Dun. 

Discreetness, n . f. [from difereet .J 
The quality of being difereet; difcrc-- 
tion. 

DTSCREPANCE. n.f. [ diferefantia , La¬ 
tin.] Difference ; contrariety ; dis¬ 
agreement. 

Diverfity of education, and dijerepaney of thofe 
principles wherewith men are at firft imbued, and 
wherein all our after reafoningi arc founded. 

Lord Digby to K. D:gbj. 

DncRBPAKT. adj. [diferepans, Latin.} 
Different; difagreeing ; contrary. 

To Discre'te. <v. a. \difcretus s Latin.} 
To feparate ; to difcontiuue. 

As for its diaphaneity, it enjoyetb that moft 
eminently ) as-having its earthly and fatinous parts 
fo exadUy refolved, that its body is left imporous, 
and not difereted by atomical terminations. Brown* 

DiscrbTe. adj. [diferetus , Latin*] 

1. Diftinft ; disjoined ; not continuous. 

Difcrete quantity, or different individuals, are 
sneafurtd by number, without any breaking conti¬ 
nuity ; that is, in things that have continuity, as 
continued quantity and motion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1. Disjunctive ; as, I refign my life, hut 
not my honour, is a difcrete proposition. 

6 3. Dfacte 
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j. Di/creU Proportion is when the ratio be¬ 
tween two pairs of numbers or quanti¬ 
ties is the fame; but there is not the 
fame proportion between all the four: 
thus, 6:8:13; Harris. 

Discretion. n.f. [from diferetio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence ; knowledge to govern or di¬ 
rect one’s felf; (kill; wife management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the 
manner of governing ; but all permitted unto their 
wifdom and diferethn which were to rule, ilooker. 

A knife may be taken away from a child, with¬ 
out depriving them of the benefits thereof which 
have years and diferetion to ufc it. Hooker. 

It is not good that children fhould know any 
wickednefs: old folks have diferetion , and know 
the world. Shakefpeore. 

All this was order’d by the good difsretkn 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

The pleafure of commanding our paffiont is to 
be preferred before any fenfual pleafure ; bee a ufc it 
is the pleafure of wifdom and diferetion. Titloefcn. 

But care in poetry muft ftill be had. 

It aiks diferetion ev’n in running mad. Pope. 

There is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of 
fortune, than diferetion, a fpccics of lower pru¬ 
dence. Swift. 

2 . Liberty of ailing at pleafure ; uncon¬ 
trolled and unconditional power: as, 
be furrenders at diferetion ; that is, with¬ 
out (lipulation. 

DiscR b'tiokARY. adj. [from diferetion .] 
Left at large; nnlimitcd ; unrefrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering 
into orders before he is twenty-three years of age } 
and it is dfcretknary in the bifhop to admit him to 
that order at what lime he thinks fit. 

Ayltffe's Parer gon. 

The major being s perfon of consummate expe¬ 
rience, was inverted with a diferetknary power. 

Discrb'tive. adj . [ diferetus, Latin.] 

1. [In logick.] Difmtive proportions are 

fuch wherein various, and feemingly op- 
polite, judgments are made, whofe va¬ 
riety or diflin&ion Is noted by the par¬ 
ticles but, though,yet, &C. as, traveller* 
may change their climate , but not their 
temper ; Job <was patient , though his grief 
•was great. Watts. 

2. [In grammar.] Difcretin* diftinations 
are fuch as imply oppofition ; as, not a 
man, but a beaft. 

Disc ri'm i nab lb. adj . [from diferimi - 
state.] Diftinguifhable by outward marks 
Or tokens. DiG. 

To DI SCR I'MIN ATE. v. a • [diferimi no, 
Latin.] 

I- To mark with notes of‘difference ; to 
diftinguifti by certain tokens from an¬ 
other. 

Oyfters, and cockles, and mufcles, which move 
not, have no difcriminate t ex. Ba cm's Nat. Hift. 

There are three ferts of it differing in finenefs 
from each other, and difcr'm'tnated by the natives 
by three peculiar names. Boyle. 

The right hand is difermbtated from the left by 
a natural, necefiasy, mod never to be confounded 
diftin&ion. South. 

Although the features of hi* countenance be no 
reifon of obedience, yet they may ferve to difert- 
wtrate him from any other perfon, whom file Is not 

obey. StiUmgfleet. 

There may be ways of diferiminatmg the voice; 
as by acutencfs and gravity, the feveral degrees of 
tjjGng and falling from one tone or note to another. 

Holder. 
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t. To felell or feparate from others. 

You owe little iefs for what you are not, than 
for what you are, to that diferiminating mercy, to 
which alone you owe your exemption irom mife- 

ries. Beyle. 

Disc ruminate ness, n.f [from dijeri- 
min ate .] Diftinltnefs ; marked differ¬ 
ence. DiG. 

Discrimination. n.f [from diferi- 
minatio, Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being difti nguifhed from 
other perfons or things. 

There is a reverence to he fhewed them on the 
account of their diferimination from other places, 
and Reparation for facredtofes. Sti.Tingjieet. 

z. The all of diftinguiftiing one from an¬ 
other ; difti nit ion ; difference put. 

A fatire fhould expofe nothing but what is cor¬ 
rigible ; and make a due diferimination between 
thofe that are, and thofe who are not, the proper 
obje&s of it. Ad&fvnt Spectator. 

By that prudent diferimination made between the 
offenders of different degrees, he obliges thofe 
whom he has diftinguiflied as objefts of mercy. 

AddiJonS Freeholder. 

3. The marks of diftinltion. 

Take heed of abetting any fa&iont, or applying 
any publick diferiminations in matters of religion. 

King Charles. 

Letters a rife from the firfl Original dfcrimina¬ 
tions of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the 
ear is able to judge and obferve the differences of 
vocal founds. Holder • 

Discriminative, adj. [from diferimi- 

nate.] 

1. That which makes the mark of diftinc- 
tion; chara&eriftical. 

The only Handing left, and diferimi native cha- 
n&eriftick of any metal or mineral, muft be 
fought for in the conftituent matter of it. Woodw. 

2. That which obferves diftinllion. 

Difcrminativ* Providence knew before the na¬ 
ture and courfe of all things. 

Afore's Antidote againfl Atbafm . 

Discri'minOus. adj. [from diferimen, 
Latin.] Dangerous ; hazardous. Not 
ufual. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very 
difer'minous ftate, unlefs it happens upon the gap¬ 
ing of a vein opened by a plethory* 

Harvey on Confumptkns. 

Discu'bitor v. adj. [difeubitortus, Lat.] 
Fitted to the pofture of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and ref refind 
thepifelvcs with a repaft; and fo that cuftom, by 
degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into dtfeu- 
bitory. - Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Discu'mbency. n.f. [difeumbent, Lat.] 
The all of leaning at meat, after the 
ancient manner. 

The Oreeks and Romans ufed the cuftom of 
dfeumbency at meals, which was upon their left 
fide ; for fo their right hand was free and ready for 
all fervice. Brown's Vulgar Err cun . 

To Discu'mber. v. a. [dis and cumber.] 
To difengage from any troubleforoe 
weight; to difengage from impediment. 

Hi9 limbs difeumbtr d of the clinging vrft. 

He binds the facred rinlture round his bread. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

To Discu'r e. v. a. [decowrir, French.] 
To difeover; to reveal. A word per¬ 
haps peculiar to Spertfer. 

I will, if pleafe you it difeurt , affty 
To eafe you of that ill. Fairy Sheers. 

DISCURSIVE, adj. [ difcurftf , French, 
from difeurro, Latin.] 
i # Moving here and there a roving; de- 
fultory. 
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Some noifes help fleepj as the blowing of the 
wind, and the trickling of water: they move a 
gentle attention; and whatfoever moveth attention, 
without too much labour, fiftieth the natural and 
dfatrjive motion of the fpirits. Bacon* 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premiles to confequences; argumenta¬ 
tive. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written difeourfive.* 

There Is a facility of foul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than the 
greateft pretences to difeurjive demon ft rati on. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much difpute touching the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kind of 
dfcurjve faculty, which feme call reafon. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Discursively, adv. [from dtj'curjive .] 
By due gradation of argument. 

Wc have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we know we think; whereby we do difeur- 
Jively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one 
thing from another. Hale. 

Discu'rsory. adj. [difemfor, Latin.] 
Argumental; rational. >. 

DTSCUS. n.f. [Latin.] A quoit; a 

iece of iron thrown in the an- 


heavy pi 
cient (d< 
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cient iports. 

From Elatreus* ftrong arm the difivs flies. 

And lings with unmatch'd force al mg the Ikies. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

To DISCUSS, v. a. [ difeutio , dijcujjjtm, 
Latin.] 

1. To examine ; to ventilate; to clear by 
difquifiUon. 

We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions 
which have been taken. ^ Hookerf-*) 

His ufage was to commit the difctffng of caufe $ 
privately to certain perfona learned in the laws. 

Ay lift’s Per ergon. 

This knotty point fhould you and 1 difeufs. 

Or tell a tale ? Pcpe . 

2. To difperfe: commonly applied to a 
humour or fwelling. 

Many arts were ufed to difeufs the beginnings of 
new affeltion. • Wet ton. * 

To break to pieces.- 

Cunfider the threefold cffell of Jupiter’s trifultq, 
to burn, dfeufs, and tercbrate. Brown's Vulg. Err • 

Discusser, n.f. [from difeufs .] He that- 
dtfeufles; an examiner. 

Discussion, n.f. [from difeufs.] 

1. Difquifttion ; examination ; ventila-- 
tion of a queftion. 

Truth cannot he found without feme labour and ■ 
intention of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling, 
a conGderable time upon thefurvey and difeuffton of 
each particular* South. ■ 

Various dfcuf/lont tear our heated brain : 

Opinions often turn j ftill doubts remain; 

And who indulges thought, inercafe? p3in. Pritm 

2. [In forgery.] Difeuffton or^refolution is^*• 
nothing elfe but breathing out the hu¬ 
mours by infonftble tranfpiration. If tfem . * 

Discu'ssive. adj. [jfrom difeufs.] Having 1- 
the power to difeufs or difperfe any- 
noxious mat ter b 

Discu'r 1 ent. n* f. [difeutsens, Latin:] 

A medicine that has power to repel or 
drive back the matter of tumours in the’ 
blood* It fometimes means the fame ar 
Carminative. $>urmy. 

The fwellings arifing from thefe require to be 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel¬ 
lents and difevtients. Wtjbnan . 

To DISDATN. *v. a. [ dedaigner , French.] 
To fcom; to cpufider as unworthy of 
one’s charaller. 

Then 
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haughtv, through difdain and 
> ftain the nobility of (heir Ion- 


DIS 

There Is nothing fo great, which I wilt-feat to 
do for you; nor nothing fo fmall, which I will 
dfda in to do for you. Sidney, 

They do difdain ui much beyond our thought?. 
Which makes me fwest with wrath# SbaktfpcaTe. 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I difdain and fpurn* Sbak, 

Tell him, Cato 

D if da ins a life which he has power tQ offer. AtIdf. 

Disda in. n.f. [fdegtto, Ital.] Contempt; 
fcorn; contemptuous anger ; indigua- 
tion. 

Children being 
want of nurture, do 

dred. Euhn. 

But agatnft you, ye Creeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul it mov'd with juft difdain t 

Pope's Odyffey . 

Disda'inful# adj. [difdain and full ,] 

Contemptuous; haughtily fcornfnl; in¬ 
dignant. 

There will come a time when three words, ut¬ 
tered with charity and meeknefs, fhqj! receive a far 
snore bleficd reward, than three thoufand volumes, 
written with difdainful (b&rpnefs of wit* Hooker. 

The queen is-ebftinate, 

.Stobbom to juft ice, apt t’ accqfe it, 

Difdainful to be tried by *t. Sbakefpeare, 

Seek through thif grove; 

A fweet Athenian )ady as in lo\ e 
With a difdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 

But do it when the next thing he cfpies 
Shall be the lady. Sbakefpeart, 

But thofe I can accufe, I can forgive? 

By sny difdainful file nee let them live. Dry'den. 

The difdainful foul came rufhing through the 
wound. Dryden. 

Disdainfully, ad<u. [from difdainful,] 
Contemptnoufly; with haughty fcorn; 
with indignation. 

Either &reet hin) not. 

Or elfe difdain fully, which ft all ft\ake him more. 

\ Sbakefpeare. 

ft is not to infult and domineer, fo look dfdain- 
fully 9 and revile imperioufly, that procures efteem 
from any one# Semtb. 

Disc a'ikpulness. n. /.'[from difdain - 
fuL] Contempt; contemptuoui'nefs ; 
haughty fcorn. 

Can 1 forger, when they in prifon placing her, 
With fwelling heart, in fpite and due difdairfulntfi 9 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her. 

Sidney, 

A proud difiainfulntfs of other men. Afcbam. 

DISEA'SE. n.f. [dis and safe.] Diftem- 
per; malady; ficknefs; morbid fiate. 

What's the dkjeafi he meaos t 
—*Tis call'd the evil. Sbakefpeart's Macbeth, 
And Ala, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was difeafed in hia feet, and hi* dijeafe was 
exceeding great; and in h\s di/eafi he fought not to 
the Eord, but to the phyficiam. Cbren. 

It is idle to propofe remedies before we are af¬ 
fined of lhediJeafe f .ot to be in pain till we arc con- 
vmced of the danger. 

Staffs ProjeB for tbt Advancement, of Religion, 

Intemperance 

In meats and drinks, which in the earth fhall bring 
Difeafts dire. Milton • 

Then wafteful forth 

Walks the dire pow'r of peftilcQt difafe. 

Tbomfon's Summer, 

fo Disease. *v. a . [from the noun.] 

i. To afflict with difeafe ; to torment with 
pain or ficknefs; to make morbid; to 

infect. 

We are all dfrajed. 

And with our forfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. Sbak. 

Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 
Hng their difras'd’ perfumes, and have forgot * 
That ever Tisnoa was. -* Shakefpeart. 
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Let h» dwie, Udj» .»ft* is w*, tit .511 tut 

dfjta fe our better mirth. Shake]poore. 

fit ws • duenftd in his feet. • Kings, 

A laser.hout'e it feem'd, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all dfeas'd t all maladies 
Of ghatyl* fpafm. or racking torture# Milton, 

t . To put to pain; 10 paiu ; to make un- 
eafy. 

Though great light be infufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheft degree of darknefs does not at all 
difeafe them. Locke. 

Diseased nisi. v, f, [from iifeafed.] 
Sicknefs y morbidnefs; the ftate of being 
difeafed. 

This is a rrftoration to fome former ftate ; not 

that ftate of indigency and difeafednefu 

Emmet't Theory, 

D i $b # d c t d . adj. [dis and tdge.] Blunted ; 

obtunded; dulled. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou (halt be dif edg'd by her 
W hom now thou tir'ft on, how tby memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Sbakefp, Cymbetire. 

To Disbmba'rk. <V. 9 - [dis and embark,'] 
To carry to land. 

I muft unto the road, to djfmbark 
■ ! Some occcfiaries. Slekefp, Two Gent, tf Verona, 

[To DisembA jlic. *v. n. To land ; to go 
on laud. - 

There dfembarking on the green fea-fide. 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope's Od. 

To DiSB mbetter. *v» a* [dis and embit¬ 
ter .] To fweeten ; to free from bitter- 
nefs; to clear from acrimony: an un- 
ufual word. 

Encourage fuch Innocent amufements a* may 
difembitter the minds of men, and -make them mu¬ 
tually reioioe in the fame agreeable fati*fo&ions. 

Addifons Freeholder, 

Disembodied, adj, [dis and embodied,] 
Diverted of the body. 
?*Disembo'gV1. *u. a, [difemboueber , old 
I French. Skinner, ] To pour out at the 
mouth of a river ; to vent. 

Rivets 

In ample oceans difembcru'd t or loft. Dryd, Ox/id. 

Rolling down, the fteep Timavus raves. 
And through nine channels difemboguesWi* waves. 

Addifen . 

To DisemboDue. <u, it, To gain a vent ; 
to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the 
rivers make innumerable turnings and winding*, 
and at laft diftmbogue in fevcral mouths into the 
fea, CM* 

Di SEMBo'wELLED. participial adj, [dis 

and etnbowel, Taken from out the bow¬ 
els. 

So her dlfembcnoell'd web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads. 

Obvious to vagrant flics. Pbdips . 

To Disembro'il. *u,a. [dtbouilkr, Fr.] 
To difentangle ; to free from perplex¬ 
ity ; to reduce from confufxm. 

Then earth from air, and feat from earth were 
driv'n. 

And grolTcr air funk from ctherial hcav'n ; 

Thus difembroil'd) they take their proper place# 

Dryden. 

The fyftem of hia politicks is dfembr.ulcAt and 
cleared of all rhofe incoherences and independent 
matters that are woven into this motley piece# 

Adilfan's U big ^jeajfnntr. 

To Disenable, v, a . [dis and enable .] 
To deprive of power ; to difable ; to 
fink into weaknefe ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and w mt, a more 
infoA'erabte evit f through the change of the times, 
has wholly dfenabled me. . Dry dm- 
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fiDiiSKCR^MT. v. a. [dis and ettebanl,] 
To free from the force oF'an enchant¬ 
ment ; to deliver from the ^ower of 

charms or fpelli. \ 

Alas.! let your own bnmdif&icbans you. SHr y . 
«Mule, ftopp tfiy dfmkaiucd wing Co ti 



Haftc to thy work ; m noble Broke or two 
Ends all the cnarnw, and df mb anti the grove. 

Dryden • 

To Disencu'mier. *v, a. and en¬ 
cumber. ] 

1. To difeharge from encumbrances; to 
. free from clogs and, impediments ; to 

di (burthen; to exqnerate. 

It-will needtha aftual Intention, the particular 
ft refs and application of the whole foul, to difen - 
cumber and fet it free, tofeour off its rnft, and re¬ 
move thofe hindrances which would otherwife clog 
and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The difencumber'd foul 

Flew off, and left behind the cloud*and Harry pole# 

Dry den, 

Preams look tike the amufements of the foul, 
when the is dfencumber d of her machine; her 
fports and recreations,when (be has laid her charge 
a fleep. * StcRator. 

2, To free from obftru&ion of any kind. 

Dim night had dfencumber'd beav’n. Mitten* 
t The church of St. Juftina, defigned by Palladio, 
Is the njoft handfome, luminous, difencu/nbered 
building in the iniide, that I have ever feta. 

Addfm tm Italy • 

Disbncu'mbranoe# st, f, (from the 
verb.] Freedom tom encumbrance and 
obllruflion. 

There are many who make a figure below what 
their fortune nr merit entitles them to, out of 
mere choice, and ah elegant defirc of cafe and df~ 
encumbrance, Sp (Bator, 

T 9 Disenga'ge. *v, a, [dit and engage.] 

1. To feparate from any thing with which 
it is in union. 

Some others, being eery light, would float up 
and down a good while, before they could wholly 
df engage themfelyes jind defceod. Burnet's Theory. 

2. To difentangle; to clear from impe¬ 
diments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us df engage ; 

Found nobler objcdls for our martial rage. Waller, 
In the next paragraph, 1 found my author pretty 
well df engaged from quotations. Atterbury* 

3. To withdraw, applied to the affe&ion ; 
to wean ; to abftraft the mind. 

It is requifite that we Ihould acquaint ourfflve* 
with God, that we ihould frequently df engage our 
hearts from earthly purfoits. Atterbury, 

The con federation that ftiould dfettgageoxit fond- 
nefe bom worldly things, is, that they are uncer¬ 
tain in their foundation j fading, tranfient, and 
corruptible in their nature. Rogers • 

4. To free from any powerful detention# 

When our mind’s eyes are difcngag d and free, . 

They clearer, farther, and diftinQly fee. Denham. 

5. To releafe from an obligation. 

To Disenga'ge. v. n, To fet one’s felf 

free from; to withdraw one’s affe&ions 
from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fallible deelea- 
fions, that we may dif engage from the world by de¬ 
grees# Collier a$ Thought. 

Disbnca'gbd. participial adj, [from dif- 
*»S a F : ] 

1. Disjoined; difcntangled. 

2. Vacant; at leifure; not fixed down to 
any particular object of atteution. 

3. 'Releafed from obligation. 

D1 se ng a'ced n ess. n.f. [from difengage .] 

Tfo| quality of being difengaged ; va¬ 
cuity 
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a. 

Cuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preffing bufinefs; disjunction. 
DistKGA'GEMENT. n.f. [from difengage.] 
i* Releafe from any engagement, or obli¬ 


gation 

a. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 

To DisentaNgle. vt a. [du and en¬ 
tangle, ] 

I. To unfeld or loofc the parts of any 
. tiling interwoven with one another. 

. Though in concretions particles fo entangle one 
another, that they caanot in a ftort t : mc clear 
themfcives»yet they do inceflantly drive to dijeu- 
taogfe themfejvcs, and get away. Boyle. 

2 + To fet free from impediments ; to dif- 
embroil | to cleifr from perplexity or 
difficulty. 

-TjW they could And feme expedient to explicate 
and difentangle themfelwes out** thia labyrinth, 

. they made no advance towards- fupp lying their ar- 

_ Clarendon, 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judg¬ 
ment than their own, either to guide them in thair 
duty, or to difcntatgle them from a temptation. 

South* 

3 *. To difengage ; to feparate. 

Neither can Cod hirnfetf be. otherwife under, 
ftdod by us than as a mind free and dif entangled 
from all corporeal mixtures. Stilfingfieet. 

To Disente'rre. v, a . [dis and enterrer , 

French.] To unbury; to take out of the 
grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fnme fanaticks have 
favaged on the bodies of the dead, and have been 
fo injurious unto worms as to difenterre the bodies 
of the deceafed, yet had they therein no defign 
upon the foul. ^ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To D i si nt h r hi, . v, a, [ dis and enthral.] 
To fet free ; to re (lore to liberty ; to 
refeue from (la very. 

But God *ny foul (hall difentbral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandy u 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the 
utmoft force of their reafon on work to difebver 
that falfity, and thereby difentbral thcmfelvcs. 

^ South 

To Disenthro ke. V. a. [d/j and en¬ 
throne. ] To depofe from fovereignty ; 
to dethrone. , 

Either to difentbrone the king of heav'a 
We wir, if war be beft j or to regain 
Our own right loft. Milton. 

To Disentra'nce. V. a. [du and en¬ 
trance.] To awaken from a trance, or 
deep fleep. 

Ralpho, by this time dilentranc'd. 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d. Hudibras. 
To Disespo use. v.a. [dis and efpoufe.] 
To feparate after faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 

Of Turmis, for Lavinia difftout'd. Milton. 

Djseste'em. n.f. [du an a efieern.] Slight 

regard; a difregard more moderate than 
contempt. 

When any one, by mifearriage, falls into dif. 
*flem f he will fall under negie& and contempt* 

To Diseste im. *v. a. [from the* noun.] 

To regard (lightly ; to confider with a 
flight degree of contempt. 

# Should Mari fee’t. 

That horrid hurncr of men, or (he that betters him. 
*lmera, never fo incens'd, they could not dif- 

P l w *. f - Chapman. 

But if this faertd gift you difefieem. 

Then cruel plagues (haU fall on Priam’s ftate. 

1 r" 0 * U ,t0U * tt 0 t D m U 7 &' 

Ih* ftudy of nature. Licit. 
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DisestimAction* n.f. [dis and seftitm- 
tio , Lat.] Difrefped; difefieem. Dia. 
D isfa vour, ^dis and favour^ 

1. Difcountenance; unpropitious regard; 
unfavourable afped ; unfavourable cir- 
cumftance. 

2. A Hate of ungracioufnefs or unaccepta- 

blenefs; a date in which one is not fa¬ 
voured. 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it 
J»cre, with Cod and man; but after his facrilege 
28 m *V a ' VQUr with both. Spelmar. 

3. W ant of beauty. ft;# 

S .^ A vour. v. a. [from the noun. 1 

Tcf difcountenance ; to withhold or with¬ 
draw kindnefs. ... 

Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 

ceft to her tea jetty, receive her own commands, 

and be countenanced or disfavoured according as 
the,, obey f Jrf,. 

Disfa vourer. n. f. [from di,favour .] 

Difcountenancer; not a favourer. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfiavourert of that voyage, the enter¬ 
prise had fucceedcd. ' Bacoji. 

Disfigura tion. n.f [from difigure.] 

1. The ail of disfiguring. 

2. The date of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To Disftcure. v. a. [dis aijid figure.] 

To change any thing to a worfe form ; 
to deform ; to mangle. 

Vou are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the ligure, or difgurt it. Skahfpurt. 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form Is much disfigured. Sbakefp. 

Abjeft is their puhiftiment. 
Disfiguring not Cod’s likenefs, but tiieir own. 

Or, it his likcnefs, by themfelves defac’d. Milton. 

. on die Aftyrian mount. 

Saw him disfigur'd , more than could befal 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton. 

A note flatter, or a month wider, could have 
confifted, as well as the reft of hit figure, with 
fuch a foul and fuch parts as made him, disfigured 
as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 

Nor would his daughter** army now have^lain' 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur'd with their wounds. 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

... , , _ Addifon's Cato . 

«is long absence, and travels which had disfi¬ 
gured him, made him altogether unknown. 

, Broome on Epic Poetry. 

Dirfi guremint. n.f [from disfigure.] 
Defacement of beautv; change of a 
better form to a worfe.^ 

The disfigurement that travel or ficknefihaa be- 
ftowed upon him, ia not thought great by the ladv 
of the 1 He. Suckling. 

And they, fo perfeft is their mifery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 

Milton's Comm. 

To Disfo rest. *u. a. [du zndforefi.] To 
reduce land from the privilegeR of a fo- 
refl to the ftate of common land. 


To Disfranchise. <v. a. [dis and f ran - 

chife.] To deprive of privileges or im¬ 
munities. 

DisfraNchisement. n.f. [from dif- 

franchife.] The a& of depriving of pri- 

vIle ^ es -, Dia. 

VoDisfu'rkish* <v.a [du and fumijh.] 
To deprive; to unfumifh ; to (trip. 

My riches are thefe poor habiiirftents, 

O (which, if you flsouid here disfumifh me, 

. Vou ^ fum mad fubttance that I have# Shah 
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He durft not disfumifh that country either of fr 
great a commander, o* of the wonted garrijfons* 

, , Kmlles't Hifiory . 

T ° a'rnish.v. a. [dis and garnifb.} 

1. 10 drip of ornaments. Dia. 

z. To take guns from a fbrtrefs. \ 

/i Disclo'rif y «. [dis and glcrfi.] 

To deprive of glory $ to treat with in¬ 
dignity. 

So Dagon (hall be magnified, and God, 

n l r ?° god » com P ar ' d with idols, 

Dtfg/rkfied, blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milton? 

To Disco'rge. v. a. [degorger, Fr. from 
gorge, the throat.] 

1. To difeharge by the mouth; to fpew 
out; to vomit. 

So, fo, thou common dog, didft thou difcorg* 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ?. 

And now thou wouldfteat thy dead vomit up. 

rn _ Fr L °. m ffic diftant (hore they loudly^a^h^* 
To fee his heaving breaft difgorge the briny draught* 

2. To pour out with violence. U 

All th’ embofied fores and headed evile. 

That th°u with licence of free foot haft caught, 
Wouidit thou difgorge into the general world ? 

The deep drawing barks do there dfforg!^*™' 
Their warlike fraughtage. SbXfpcare. 

They move along the banks 

yf four infernal rivers, that difgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams. Milton. 

Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, have 
volcanoes j and thefe are conftantly all in flames, 
whenever any earthquake happens; they dfgorgmg 
that fire which was the caufe of the difafterf 6 ■ 

n ^ ... Derbam. 

Disgra ce. n.f. [difgrace, Fr.]. 

1. State of being out of favour. 

2. State of ignominy; difhonour; ftate of 
(name. 

Like a dull a&or, now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full difgrace. SbaMpearu 

Poetry, however cenfured, is not fallen from 
the highcit ftage of honour to the loweft flair of 

f iT'r , ecebam. 

3. Ac* of unkindnefs. Obfolcte. 

To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied 

by her, whofe difgraces to him were graced by her 
• excellence. 

4- Caufe of (hame. 

And is it not a foul difgrace , 

To lofe the boltfprit of thy face ? Baynard. 

And he whofe affluence difdain’d a place. 

Brib’d by a title, makes it a difgrace. Brown. 

To Disgra ce. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring a reproach upon 5 to diftio- 
nour, as an agent. 

k W< L may not 10 in one fpecial kind admire 
her, that we difgrace her in any other; but let all 

her ways be according unto their place and decree 

* dored \ Booker. 

Men’s paflions will carry them far in mifrepre- 

fentmg an opinion which they have a mind to difi. 
Z raC€ ' m Burnet. 

2. To bring to (hame, as a caufe: as, his 
ignorance difg raced him. 

3. To put out of favour: as, the minifies 

•was difgraced. * , 

Discra'ceful. adj. [difgrace and full. J 
Shameful; ignominious ; reproachful ; 

procuring (bame. 

Matters muftcorrea their fervants with gentle* 






nefs, prudence, and mercy) not with upbraiding 

and difgraceful language, but with fuch only a a 
may exprefi and reprove the fault, and amend the 
perfon* % Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

Z T# 
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To retire behind their chariots, was as little dif- 
graceful then, as it it now to alight from one's hori'e 
in a battle* ' Pope. 

Discra cefully. ad*v. [from difgrace- 
fuL\ In difgracc ; with indignity ; ig- 
nomiiuoufly. 

The fenate have cart you forth 
aufuHy, to be the common talc 
Of the whole city. Ben Jonfods Catalh*. 

Discra'cefulness. n.f, [from dijgraee- 
ful.\ Ignominy. 

Discra'cer. n.f [from difgract .] One 
that expofes to ihamc; one that caufes 
ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe in fa moos drf- 
of the f« and calling. Swift. 

Discra'c ious. adj. [dts and gracious.] 

Unpleafmg. 

1 Jo fufpett I have done feme ofiunce, 

That fee ms difgrackus in the city’s eye. Sbakefp. 

To Disguise. *v.a. [deguijer, Fr .dis and 

1. To conceal by an nnufual drefs. 

How might we difguife him ? 

■ ■—Alai ! 1 know not: there u no woman'* 
gown big enough for him* 

Sbmktjptsrds Marry Wives if Windfer. 

Djfguis'd he came; but thole his children dear 
Their parent loon dilccrn’d through his difguife. 

Milton. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; 
to cloak by a falic fhew: a5, he dfguifed 
his anger. 

3. To disfigure; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, Which too well they knew, 
Though then dijgvud in death, apd fmear'd all 
o'er 

With filth obfeene, and dropping putrid gore. 

Dry dim's JEneid. 

More duteous at her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd difguis'd. Milton. 

Ulyfles wakes, not knowing the place where he 
was j becaufe Minerva made all things appear in a 
dfguifed view. Pep*. 

4* To deform by liquor: a low term. 

I beve juft left the right worfhjpful, and his 
myrmidons, about a fneaker of five gallons : the 
whole magi ft racy was pretty well dtfguifed before I 
gave them the hip. Spe&atcn 

Disgui'sb. n.f. [from the verb.] 

x. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon 
that wears it. 

They generally afit in a difguife thcmfelves, and 
therefore miftake all outward mow and appearances 
for hypocrify in others. Addifon . 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find. 

The world may fearch In vain with all their eyes. 
But never penetrate through thia difguife. 

Dry dot’s Fables. 

2. A falfe appearance; connterfeit {how. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difruilh. Pope. 

3. Diforder by drink. 

Vou fee we've burnt our cheeks) and mine own 
tongue 

Splits what ij fpeaks s the wild difgnife hath ilmoft 
Antickt us. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, 

f>i*ou i sement. n.f. [ from difguife. ] 
Drefs of concealment. 

Under that dffgutftmeut 1 fhould find opportunity 
lo reveal myfelf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The nunj iis thought beft to difmalk his beard, 
and told him, that be was going covertly to uke 
a feertk view oT the forward neft of hit majefty*s 
Beet s this did fomewhat haodfamely heal the dij- 
gufement. Wotton. 

Disguiser. n.f. [from difguife."] 

1. One that puis on a difguife. 

1 hope he is grown more difengagod from hit in- 
tentnefc on his own affairs, which is Quite the rc- 


verfe to you, unlefs you are a very dextrro us Sif 

gvifer. Swi/i. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguUe j 

one that disfigures* 

Death 's a great difguifer. Sbakejpoort. 

DISGUST, n.f. [degout , French.] 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill humour; malevolence; offence con* 
ceived. 

The manner of doing it of more conference 
than the thing done, and upon that depends the 
fadiudtion or difgvfi wherewith it It received. 

Luke. 

Thence dark difgufl and hatred, winding wiles, 
Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. Tbomfon. 

To Disgust. *v. a. [degouter , Fr. degufio, 
Latin.] 

i. To raife averfion in the flomach ; to 
diftafte. 

z. To ftrike withdiflike; to offend. It is 
variously conftruftcd with at or with. 

If a man were dfgufled at marriage, he would 
never recommend it to his friend. Atterbvrs. 

Thofe unenlarged fouls are difgu fed With tnc 
wonders which the microfcope has difeovered. 

Watts. 

3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What difgufii roe from having to do with anfwer- 
jobbers, is, that they have no conference. Swift. 

Disgustful, adj. [ difgufi and full. ] 
Naufeous; that which cauies averfion. 

I have finiftted the moft difgufful talk that ever 
I undcitook. Swift. 

DISH. n.f. [bij*c. Sax. dyfc , Erie ; di/cus, 
Latin.] 

1. A broad wide veffel, in which food is 
ferved 4p at the table. 

Of theft he murders one $ he boils tlie fldh. 

And lays the mangled morfels in a dijb • Dry den. 

I faw among die ruins an old heathen altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is hollowed 
like a dijb at one end j but it was not this end, on 
which the facrifice was laid. Addifon. 

2. A deep hollow veffel for liquid food. 

Who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or mapl t~dfb\ 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton . 

A ladle for our filver dijb 

It what 1 want, is what I wiflw Prior. 

3. The meat ferved in a difti; any parti¬ 
cular kind of food. 

I have here a di/b of doves, that I would beftow 
upon your worlhip. Sbakefp. Mertb. cf Fnice. 

Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully^ 

Let'a carve him as a dijb fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. 

Sbakefpeure's Julius Ceefar. 

Tlie con trad you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms and fofter’d with cold dijbes , 
With feraps o' th 1 court j it Is no contrail, none. 

Sbakefpeare. 

'Til not the meat, but 'tit the appetite. 

Makes earing a delightj 
And if I like one dijb 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Smelling. 

The earth would have been deprived of a moft 
excellent *nd wholefomc fare, and very many de¬ 
licious dijbes that we have the ufe and benefit of. 

Woodward. 

Many people would, with realon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly, to thofe dijbes which 
are a feaft to others. Locke. 

4. A kind of meafiire amongjthc tinners. 

They meafure block-un by the iijb% which con- 
tainethjl gallon. Ceram. 

To Dish. a. [from the noun.] To ferve 
in a difh ; to fend up to table. 

For conspiracy, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be dijb'd 
For me to try. Sbakefpeare 'j Winter's Tale. 
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DliH-CtOUT. n. f [difh and clout.] The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 

difhes. 

A dijb-chut of Jaquenetta's he wears next hit 
heart for a favour. Sbakefp. Love's Labour L f. 

Send them up to their mafters with a djb-elout 
pinned at their tails. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

Dish-washer, n.f. [difh zud <wajber. ] 
The name of a bird: mergus. 

DISHAB 1 TLE. adj. [ defbabilli , Fr.] Un* 
dreffed ; loofely or negligently drefled. 

Queens are not to be too negligently dreffed or 
difbalille.* Dry den s Dufrefmy. 

Dishabille, n.f. Undrels; loofe drew. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover's refyeft 
to her perfon, will be careful of bet appearance be¬ 
fore him when in dybabille. Clariga • 

To Dish a'bit, *u. a. [This word I hav^s 
found only in Sbakefpeare.] To throw 
oat of place ; to drive from their ha* 
bi tat ion. 

But for our approach thofe Beeping ft oner. 

By the compulfiun of their ordinance. 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dijbabitedj, and wide havock made. 

Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Disha'rmony. n.f. [die and harmony.] 
Contrariety to harmony. 

To Dishea'rten. v a. [dis and hearten.] 
To difeourage; to dejedt; to terrify* 
to deprefs. 

To dijbearttn with fearful fen tenets, as though 
fal ration could hardly be hoped lor, is not fb con- 
fonant with Chriftian charity. Hooker. 

Be not dijbeartend then, nor cloud thofe look* 
That wont to be more chearful and ft rare. Milton . 

Vet neither thus difbeartem'd not difmay'd. 

The time prepar’d 1 waited. Milton • 

It i« a confederation that might dijbearttn thofe 
who are engaged again ft the common *d verfaries, 
that they promife rbemfetves as much from the 
folly of enemies, as from the power of their friends. 

Stillingfeetw 

Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and 
dangers? an encouragement to men to run upon 
it j and that the greatnefs of any good and happi. 
nefs ought in reafcn to djbearttn men from the 
purfuit of it. _ Tifletfon* 

A true chriftian fervour it more than the alli¬ 
ances of our potent friends, or even the fears of our 
difbeartened enemies. Aterbufj » 

Dishk'rison. n.f. [dis and her if on J\ The 
a& of debarring from inheritance. 

To Dishe'rit. <u. a. [dis and inherit.] 
To cat off from hereditary faccefiion $ to 
debar from an inheritance. ' 

He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fticfi 
good old Englifli words as have been long time out 
of ufe, almoft difherited. Spenjerm 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 
Difhetited , ran howling o’er the plain. Dryd. Fab • 

To Di$he'vel. v. a. [decheveler , French.] 
To fpread the hair diforderly; to throw 
the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in 
the pafiive participle. 

A gentle lad , all alone 
With garments rent and hair d'Jbevelled t 
Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. 

Spenftrm 

After followed great numbers of women weep¬ 
ing with dijbtvelled hair, fcratching their faces, 
and tearing themfehrea, after the manner of the 
country. Knottes. 

A troop of Trojags mix'd with theft appear. 
And mourning matrons with difbivtlVd hair. 

Dryden's Adnti& % 
The flames, involv'd in fmoke 

( Of incenfe, from the fee red altar broke, 

Caught her dijhtvtll'd hair and rich attire, 
j Drydtn't dSneidm 

You 
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You this mom beheld his ardent eye». 

Saw his arm lock'd in her dijbevdl'd hair. Smiti 

Di'shing. adj. [from dijb.] Concave : a 
cant term among artificers. 

For the form of t l wheels, fome make them 
more dijbing, as they call it, than others j that is, 

. more concave, by letting off the fpokes and fellies 
more outwards* Mortimer < 

Disho'kest. adj. [sf//and honeftS\ 

i f Void of probity; void of faith ; feith- 
lefs; wicked ; fraudulent. _ . 

Jultice then was neither blind to difeem, nor 
lame to execute* It was not fubjeft to be im- 
pofcd upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed 
by a glcVmg appetite, for an utile or jucundum to 

turn the balance to a falfe or SJhonefi fcntence. 

South. 

H«s lays it down as a principle, that right an 
wrong, hontft and diJboncjl 9 are defined only fc 
laws, and not by nature* Locke* 

2. Unchafte; lewd. 

Tomorrow will we be married.—I do defire it 
yvittk a'l my heart; and I hope it u no dijbomp d< 
fire, to defire to be a woman of the world. 

Sbaiuffeare s A ym like it. 

, Difgraced; dHhonoured. 

Dj/honcft with lopp'd arms the youth appears, 

Spoll'd of hit no&, and fhorten’d of his ear*. 

Deydesu 

4. Difgraceful; ignominious. Thefe two 
fenfes are fcarcely Englifh, being bor¬ 
rowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire, * 
Her facred domes involv'd in rolling fire; 

A dreadful (erics of inteftine wars, * 

Inglorious triumphs, and dijbuuj} fears* Pope 

DishoNestly. adv. [from dijhoneft.] 

§. Without faith; without probity; faith- 
iefsiy; wickedly. 

I p r ot eft he had the chain of me, 

Tho* moft dijhontfily he doth deny it. Shakefpcat 

2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter (hall bring an inheritance 1 
her bufband $ but (he that liveth dfomfily it h 
father *» heavinefs. Ecc. xxii* 4. 

Dishonest v. n.f [from dijhonejt.'] 

1 . Want of probity ; faith left neis ; vio¬ 
lation of truft. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and 
ftain of open puhlic dijbemtfy mui be to their di; 
advantage* Swift. 

Unchaftity; incontinence ; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the boneft woman, the modefi will. 
the virtoons creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her huibaad! 1 fufpefl without caufe, aiftrefs, do 
1 ?—Heaven be my witnefs you do, if you fufpeft 
me in tny dijbenefiy. Sbakejpear, 

Dishonour. n.f [dis and honourf\ 

X. Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 

Let not myjealoufies be your dijbomur 1, 

But mine own fafeties* Shakefpeares Maebetb. 

He was plea fed to own Lazarus even in the dif- 
btneurt of the grave, and vouch f* fed him, in tha 
defpicable condition, the glorious title of his friend 

Beyle % Seraphic k Love 

Take him for your huff and and your lord 5 
*Tis no dijbonoar to cofifer your grace 
On onerdefeended from a royal race* Dyd. Fab let • 

2. Reproach uttered; cenfure ; report of 
infamy. 

So good, that no tongae could ever 
Pr o noun c e dfbmomr of her; by my file 
She-never knew harm doing* Sbakefp. Henry VHI 

ysDxsHo'soux. ns. a. [dts and honour .] 

i. To difgrace 5 to briog Ibame upon 5 to 
blaft with infamy. 

It it nn vicious blot, murther, or foulnefs, 

No unchafte aftion, or difbonmr'd ftep. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 

Sbakefpeare. 
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Thi6 no morn dijbomur* you at all. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. 

Shakfpeares Crridanus. 
A woman that honouteth her no (band, (hall be 
judged wife of all: but (he that dijknmurttb him 
in her pride, (baH be counted ungodly of all* 

EccL xxvi. 26. 

We are not fo much to (faun ourfelves to make 
thole virtues appear in ns which really we have 
not, as to avoid thole imperfections which may 
dijboncur us# Dry den's Dufrtfmy. 

To violate chaftity. 

3. To treat with indignity* 

One glimpfe of glory to my iflue give. 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live 1 
pifhoncurd by the king of men he (lands; 

His rightful prif e is yavifh’d from his hands* 

Dry den's Iliad. 

Disho*nour able. adj. [ fvom-dijhononr. ] 

1. Shameful; reproachful; ignominious. 

He did dijbonouralle find 

Thofe articles which did our date decreafe. Dan. 

2. Being in a ftate of negleft or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in riches ? and he that is dijbomurablt in riches, 
how much more in poverty t Eccluu x. 31. 

Disho'nou a er. n.f. [from dijbomur. ] 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnare an irreligious 
Dt/bonourer of Dagon. Milton* 

2. A violator of chaftity* 

To DishoRn. ns. a. [d/s and horn.] To 
ftrip of horns. 

We’ll dijkarn the fplrit. 

And mock him home to Wind for. Sbakefpeare. 

Di*h uRioua . n.f [ dis and humour .| 
Pceviftxnefs ; ill humour; uneafy ftate 
of mind. “* 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or dfumour, are aifo cri¬ 
minal. ^ Spectator. 

Disi m pR oR bment. n.f. [dis and im¬ 
provement .] Reduction from a better to 
a worfe ftate ; the contrary to meliora¬ 
tion ; the contrary to improvement. 

The final iflue of the matter would be, an utter 
negleft and difimprovement of the earth* Norris. 

I cannot lie how this kingdom it at any height 
of improvement, while four parts its five of the 
plantations, foe thirty years pafl, have been real 
di improvements. Swift. 

To Disincarcerate, ns. a. [dis and in¬ 
carcerate.] To fet at liberty ; to free 
from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and 
kindled into flaming atoms, require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to difimarcerote the fame 
venene bodies* Harvey. 

Disinclik aRton. n.f. [from difinclirte. ] 
V/ant of affeftion; (light; difiike ; ill 
will not heightened to averfion. 

Disappointment gave him a difinelination to the 
fair fex, for whom be does not expreft all the refpefl 
poflible* Abutbnet and Pope. 

To Dtsi ncli'ne. ns. a. [dis and incline .] 
To produce diflike to; to make difaf- 
fefted ; to alienate affeftion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers and defigns, 
and to d[pr.clint them from any reverence or affec¬ 
tion to the queen, whom they begun every day 
more implacably to hate, and confcquently to dif- 
oblige* Clarendon. 

Disingenu'ity. n f [from difengenu- 
ousJ\ Meannefs of artifice ; unfairuefs. 

They contract a habit of ill-nature and di/inge¬ 
nuity neceflary to their affaire, and the temper ot 
theft upon whom they arc to work. Clarendon . 
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D«IN0e'nuous. adj. [///and ingintroirJ] 
Unfair; meanly artful $ vitioufly fub- 
tle ; fly ; cunning ; illiberal; unbecom¬ 
ing a gentleman ; crafty. 

*Tis drpngenuoMt to accufe our age 
Of idlcnefs, who ali our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ftudics, the fame courle to hold. 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denb. 

It was a dijingenuovs way of proceeding, to oppofc 
a judgment of charity concerning their churcn, to 
a judgment of reafon concerning the nature of ac¬ 
tions* StUiwgjini. 

k There cannot be any thing lb dijingennont and 
mifbecoming any rational creature, as not to yield 
to plain reafon, and the conviction of clear argu¬ 
ments. ' Locke . 

Disingenuously, adv. [from dijingc~ 
nuous.] In a difingenuous manner. 

Disinge^nuousness. n.f [from difin¬ 
genuous.} Mean ubtilty ; nn fair n els ; 
Tow craft. 

I might prefs them with the unreafon&Mencft, 
the difingenuosifnefs bf embracing a profc£ion to 
which their own hcartXhavc an inward relu^ancc. 

•Government of tbt ‘Longue. 

Disinhe^rison. n.f. [dis ana/«£?r#/,] 

1. The adlof cutting off from any here¬ 
ditary fucceftion ; the aft of di.finherit- 
ing. 

If he flood upon his own title of the houft of 
Lancafler, inherent in his perion, he knew it was 
a tide condemned by parliament, and generally 
prejudged in the common opinion of the realm* 
that it {ended direCtly to the dipnbertjon of the line 
of York. Baton s Henry VII. 

The chief minifterof the revenue was obliged to 
prevent, and even oppofc, fuch dl/inberifon. Cl&ren • 

2. The ftate of being cul off from an he¬ 
reditary right. 

In refpe£t of the effe&s and evil confcquenccs, 
the adultery of the woman U Worfe, as bringing 
. beftardy into a family, and difiwbcrjfcni or great in¬ 
juries to the lawful children* Taylor . 

To Disinherit, v. a. [dis and inherit .J 
To cut off from an hereditary right j to 
deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then juft with us to difinberit 
The unborn nephews for the father’s fault ? Davies % 

Unmuffle, ye faint ftars j and thou, fair moon. 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud. 
And difinberit chaos that reigns here 
In double night of darknefs, and of Hander* 

Poftenty (lands curs’d! fair patrimony. 

That I muft leave ye, fons! © were I able 

To wafte it all myfdf, and leave ye none j 

So dijinberited , how would ye bids 

Me, now your turfe 1 Milton • 

Of how fair a portion Adam difinbtrited hia 
whole poftericy by one finglc prevarication I South. 

To Disinte'r. <v. a. [from dis and in/sr.] 
To unbury ; to take as out of the grave. 

The philosopher, the faint, or the hero, the wife, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie bid aad 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have difinterred. Ad dif on. 

Disinterested, n.f [dis, and in'erejfe, 
French. It is written di/interefted by 
thofe who derive it immediately from 
interefi , and I think more properly.] 
Without regard to private advantage ; 
not bi&fied by particular view 9; impar¬ 
tial. 

Not that tradition’s parts arc ufelefs here, 

When general, old, difnttrtfCd , and clear* Dry den. 

DTsinterbssment. n.f. [ dis , and in- 
tereffement , French.] Difregard to pri¬ 
vate advantage ; difintereft; difintereft- 
ednefs. This word, like charges in thtf 
fame fentencc, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed fome ot the charges of th’ 
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kingdom with known ability, and laid them down 
with entire dijintertjjmtnt. Prior's Pojffcript. 

Disi'nterbst. n./. [dis and interefi.] 

l. What is contrary to one's wifti or pro¬ 
sperity; that which any one is con¬ 
cerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great dlfintertji to Rome. 

Glanvlle. 

2* Indifference to profit; Superiority to 
regards of private advantage. 

DisiNterested, adj. [from diftutereft .] 

1. Superior to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit. 

A 8^ difintcrefted as you appear to the world, no 
man is more in the power of that prevailing fa¬ 
vourite paifion than yourfelf. Swift. 

2. Without any concern in an affair ; 
without fear or hope. 

Disinterestedly. adv . [from dijtn - 
tere fled . ] In a difintcrefted manner. 

Disi nte rested ness. n./. [from diftn- 
terefled.] Contempt of private intereft; 
negledl of perfonal profit. 

Thefe exprefiions of -feltiftinefs aad d ifin termed- 
* 4 * have been ufed ia a very loofe and indetermi¬ 
nate manner. Brown. 

9o DisiNtricatb. v. a. [dis and intri¬ 
cate.] To disentangle. Dt8. 

*Tq Disinvi'te. v.eu [dis and invite.] 
To retrad an invitation. Di&. 

ITo DisjoiN. *v. a. [dejoindre , Fr. dis and 
join. ] To feparate; to part from each 

, other; to dilunite ; to funder. 

Never fliail my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy father’s praife disjoin. Milton. 

Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. 

Happier for me, that all our hours aftign'd 
Together we had liv'd; cv’nnot in dejith disjoin'd. 

Dry den . 

t Never let us lay down our arms againft France, 
till we have utterly disjoined her from the Spanifh 
monarchy. Add-on. 

9o Disjoi'nt. v. a. [dis and joint.] 

s . To pnt out of joint. 

' Be all their ligaroents at once unbound. 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 

Sandys. 

Yet what could (words or poifon, racks or flame, 
But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame f 
More fatal Henry's words ; they murder'd Emma's 
fame. Frier. 

2. To break at junctures; to feparate at 
the part where there is a cement. 

Mould'ring arches, aad disjointed columns. 

Irene. 

%. To break in pieces ; to dilaniate. 

Rotation mu ft dilperfe Id air ' 

All things which on the rapid orb appear; 

And if no power that motion fltould controul, 

It mu ft disjoint and difiipate the whole. Blackmon. 

Should a barbarous Indian, who had never fecn 
a palace or a (hip, view the feparate aad disjointed 
parts, he would be able to form bgt a very lame and 
dark idea < f ei her of thofe excellent mod ufeful 
inventions. Watts. 

4. To carve a fowl. 

5. To make incoherent; to break the re¬ 
lation between the parts. 

Tbeconftancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth fucb disjointed fpeeches. Sidney • 

But now her grief has wrought fipr into frenzy 5 
. The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed. Smith. 

fi Disjoi'nt. v. n . To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds disjoin^ and all things fuffer. 
Ere vre will cat our meal in fear. Sbak* Macbeth. 
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Disjoint, participle, [from the verb.] 
Separated; divided. We now write 

disjointed. 

Young Fortiobrat, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth. 

Thinks by our late dear brother's death 
Our ftatc to be disjoint and out of frame. 

Shakejpearis Hamlet. 

Disjudica'tion. n./. [dijudication Lat.] 
Judgment; determination: perhaps only 

miftaken for dijudication . 

The difpofition of the organ is of great Import¬ 
ance in the dedications we make of colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

D i s j uN c t . adj . [ disjunct us * Lat. ] Dif- 
joined ; feparate. 

Disj u'n ct 1 o n. ft. / [from disjunBio, 
Lat.] Difunion ; Reparation ; parting 

You may 

Enjoy your mi ft refs now, from whom you fee 
There's >10 disjunction to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Sbakejpeare's Winter's Talc. 

There is a great analogy between the body natu¬ 
ral and politic, in which the ecclcfiaftical or fpiri- 
tual part juftly fupplies the part of the foul; am* 
the violent reparation of this from the other, does 
as certainly infer death and di (Volution, as the dif 
junction of the body and the foul in the natural. 

South. 

Disjunctive, adj. [disjunBivus , Lat.] 

1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles,'whofe atoms are of (that disjvnt 
five nature, as not to be united in a fufticient num¬ 
ber to make a viiible mafs. Grew. 

2. That which marks reparation or oppo 
fition : as, 1 love him » or fear him. 

T here are fuch words as digroifirt/?conjunctions 

Watts. 

3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propofition 

is when the parts are oppofed to one an 
other by disjunctive particles: as. It is 
either day or night ; The weather is either 
fhitty or rainy ; Quantity is either length , 
breadth , or depth • The truth of disjunc¬ 
tives depends on the neceflary and im¬ 
mediate oppofition of the parts, there¬ 
fore only the laft of thefe examples is 
true: but the two firft are not ftridly 
true; becaufe twilight is a medium be¬ 
tween day and night; and dry cloudy 
weather is a medium between (tuning 
and raining. Watts's Logick. 

A ditjun&ive fy Uogifm Is when the major propo¬ 
rtion is disjunctive: as, the earth moves in a cir¬ 
cle y or an eUip/it ; but it does not move in a circle, 
therefore it moves in an ellipfis. Watts's Logkk. 

Disjunctively* adv. [from disjunc¬ 
tive.] Diftindly ; feparately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunctively 
and apart, rcafon fuggeft* to he applicable to the 
whole body united. Caufet of the Decay 0/Piety. 

DISK. n.f. [ di/cus , LaLj x 

1 • The face of the fun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. 

The dijk of Phcebus, when he climbs on high. 
Appears at firft but as a blood (hot eye. Dry den. 

It is to he confiddVed, that the rays, which are 
equally refrangible, do tall upon a circle anfwer- 
ing to the fun’s dijk. Newton. 

Mercury’s dijk 

Can fcarce be caught by philofopluc eye. 

Loft in the near elfulgence. Tbomfcn • 

2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an¬ 
cient fports; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fifh is a ball, 
in any land animal is a dipt or bowl; being hereby 
fitted for the clearer fight of the objed. Grew. 

In areas varied with mofaic arr. 

Some whirl the dijky and fomc the j av’Jin dirt* pope. 
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DiskiNdness. n.f. [dis and kinduefs .] 

1. Want oflcindnefe; want ofaffedion ; 
want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn ; injury ; ad of malignity ; de¬ 
triment. 

This difeourfe is fo far from doing any dijkind- 
nefs to the c*ufe, that it does it a real fervice. 

Woodward* 

Disli ke. rt./. [from the verb ] 

t. Diiinclination ; abfence of affc&ion - 
the contrary to fond nefs. 

He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dijlikes with loved means. 

Did place tl»em all in order, and ccmpel 
To keep thcmfelves within their fundry reigns. 
Together link’d with adamantine chains. Spenfer0 

Your dijhkesf to whom I would be pleafing. 

Do cloud my joys with danger and with forrow. 

. Sbakejpeare^ 

God*# grace, that principle of lii* new birth* 
gives him continual dijiike to fin. 

Hammond's Pratf. Catechifin . 

Our likings or dijlikes are founded rather upon 
humoar and fancy, than upon reafon. L'Efirange* 

Sorrow would have been as fiient as thought, as 
fevere as ofiilofophy. It would have refted in in¬ 
ward fenfes, tacit dijlikes. South. 

The jealous man is not angry if you dijiike an¬ 
other; but if you find thofe faults which are in hia 
own chara&er, you difeorer not only your dijiike of 
another, but of himfelf. Addijon* 

2. Difcord ; ^ diffenfion ; difagrecmcQt. 
This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

This faid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That fhew'd dijiike among the ebriftian peers. 

_ fairfax* 

To Dish kb. v. a. [dis and like .] To 
difapprove; to regard without affection ; 
to regard with ill will or difguft. 

What moft he fhould dijiike 9 feems pleafant ts 
him; 

What like, often five. Sbakefpeare's Kinc Lear* 

Ye dijiike f and (6 undo 

The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denham. 

Whofoerer dijlikes the digreflions, or grows weary 
of them, may throw them away. Temple • 

DisliNeful. adj. [dijiike and full.] 
DiCaffe&ed; malign : not in ufe. 

I think it beft, by an union of manners, and 
conformity of minds, to bring them to be one peo¬ 
ple, and to put away tbs&diJUkeful conceit of the one 
and the other. Spenjer's Ireland. 

7e DIs li'keIT. V. a. [dh and Men.] To 

make unlike. Unufual. 

Muffle your face, 

Difmantle you ; and, as you can, dijliken 
The truth of your own kerning. 

Shakejpearis Winter's Tale* 

Dish'kfness. n.f. [Jii and hktnef t .\ 

Diffirailitude ; not relcm’olancc; *un- 
likenefs. 

That which is not defigned to reprefent any 
thing but itfclf, can never be capable of a wrong 
reprefenration, nor mi Head us from the true appre- 
henfaon of any thing by its diflikenefs to it; and 
fuch, excepting thofe of fubflances, art all our own 
complex ideas. Locke. 

DislkNer. n.f. [from di/liPt .] A difap- 
prover ; one that is not pleafed. 

There is a point, which whoever .can touch* 
will never fail of pleating a majority, fo great that 
the diJJthere will be forced to fail in with the herd* 

Swift. 

To Disli'me. V. a. [dis and limh.] To 
dilaniate ; to tear limb from limb. Di&. 

To Disli'wn. v. a. [dis 2 nd limn.] To 
unpaint; to ftrike out of a pidure. 

*1 bat which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack dijlunm , and makes it mdittinft 

Al water i* U water. Sbakejp. Ant. and Clecp* 

To J)l $ IQ* 
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i'slocate. */. a. [dis, and locus, Lat.] 

1. To put out of the proper place. 

After feme time the itrata on ail fides of the 
globe were difiOeattd, and their fituation varied, be¬ 
ing elevated in feme pUv. , and dep:effed in others. 

Min/. 

To put out of joint; to disjoint. - 

Were’t my fitnefs 
To let thefc hands obey my boiling blood. 
They're apt edough to diflocate and tear 
Thy flefe and bones. Sbakefpeare s King Lear* 

Dislocation, n.f. [from dijlocate.] 

1. The aft of Ihifting the places of things. 

2. The rtate of being difplaced. 

The pofture of rocks, often leaning nr pr oft rate, 
fhews that they had ferae dijlocaticn from their na¬ 
tural fite. Burnet. 

3. A luxation ; a violent preffure of a 
bone out of the iocket, or corrclpondent 
part; a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the 
upper, as often as It is'forcibly pulled to it, and fc 
caufc a dijlocaticn , or a ftrain. Grew's Mufeeum. 

T0 Dulo'dge. v. a . [dis and bodge.] 

1. To remove from a place. 

The feelt-fife which are refident in the depths 
lire and die there, and are never dijlodged or re¬ 
moved by florins, nor caft upon the mores $ which 
the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 

2. To remove from an habitation. 

Theie frnfes loft, behold a new defeat. 

The foul dijlodging from another feat. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. To drive an enemy from a ltation. 

My fword can perfect what it has begun. 

And from your walls dijkdge that haughty fen. 

' Drjdcu. 

4. To remove an army to other quartet*. 

The ladies have prevail'd ; 

The Volfciam are dijhdgd, and Marcus gone. 

Sbakefpeare* 

To Dislo'dge. *v . n. To go away to an- 
. other place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 
Friendlieft to Deep, and filence, he. refoiv’d 
With all his legions to dijkdge* Milt on, 

Disloy'al. adj. [Jejloyal, French; dis 
and loyal.'] < 

1. Not true to allegiance ; faithlcfs ; falfe 

to a fovereign; difobedient. 

Foul ukftruft, and breach 
Dijloyal \ on the part of man, revolt 
And difebedience. % Milton. 

2. Dilhoneft; perfidious. Obfolete. 

Such things, in a falfe dijloyal knave. 

Are tricks of cuftom ; but, in a roan that *• juft. 
They’re cold delations working from the heart, 
That pa ft ton cannot rule. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

3. Not true to the marriage bed. 

Tbe lady is dtjlcyal. 

- - D ijl yal / Thf word u too good to paint out 
her wickcdneft. Sbakefpeare* 

Dijloyal town! 

Speak, didft not thou 

Forlake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? 

Dry den. 

4. Falfe in love; not conftant. The three 
latter fenfes are now obfolete. 

Diblo'y ally. ad*v m [from dijloyal.] Not 
faithfully; treacheroufly; diiobqdiently. 
Dislo'yalty. n.f. [from dijloyal.] 

1. Want of fidelity to the fovereign. 

Let the truth of that religion I profefs be repre¬ 
sented to judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, 
fchifm, herefy, novelty, and dijlcyalty. K. Charles. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now 
obfolete. 

There flull appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s 
djhyaJrj, that jcalou^ Dull be Called aflurance. 

Sbakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Milton . 


DFSMAL. adj. [dies malus, Latin, an evil 
day.] Sorrowful 5 dire ; horrid; me¬ 
lancholy ; uncomfortable ; unhappy ; 
dark. 

T he thane of Cawdor *gan a difmal conf|i&. Shat. 

He hears 

On all fides from innumerable tongues 
A difmal uniterfal hifs. 

Nor yet in horrid feadte or difmal den. 

Nor nocent yet; but on the graffy. bierb 
Fearlefe, unfear’d, he llepc. 

The difmal fttuatio^ pjftf and wild, 

A dungeon fiorrible 1 1 * / 

Such a variety of difmal accidents mull have 
broken the feints of any man. Clarendon. 

On the bne hand fet tbe rooft glittering ttnota¬ 
tions to difeord, and od the'Other view thtf djntnl 
1 effedts of it. v • • Dc ay of Bitty* 

1 Dreadful glean^,’ r , 

1 . Difmal fereams. , Pope. 

Dismally. ad*v. [from difmalf\ Hor- 
- ri bly 5 (brrowfully t * uncomfortably^ 
Di'smaj-ness. n.f* [from difmal.] * Hor- 
rour; forrow. 

To DismaTtIb. fyljt: JdSs and mantle] 
1. To deprive of ad^etfs f ,to ftrip ; to de¬ 
lude. . y, : ,! r 

He that makes his prince defence? and underva¬ 
lued, and beats him. out of his fubjedU hearts, 
may eafily ftrip him of his other gatrifons, having 
already difeoffefled him of his ftrongeft, by djf- 
maniUng him of his honour,, and feizing his repots-. 
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2. To loofe; to throw off a dreft ; to throw 
open. . .•/ . . jffrh 8 , 

This is xnoft ft range l •., ,; 
That fee, who ev’n but now was your beft objeft, 
Deareft and beft, Ihould in this tricp of time ‘ 
Commit a thing fo mdnftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

To llrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fufficicrre to poftefs cur own fert, with¬ 
out the dtfmsating and demoli lut |of our enemies. 

Haktwill. 

4. To brei»k down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, ruoud out, are thrown to ground j 
Hie nofe dfmantled in his mouth is found ; 

(fis jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftisguiih’d 
wound. Drydn. 

To Disma'sk. <v. a* [dis and tnafkf] To 
dived of a mafk.; to uncov^p irom con- 
. cealment. / . * 

Fair ladies milk’d are roles In tlje bud. 

Or angels viilV in douds; are tofts'KloWn, 

D fmafk'd , their damalk fweet-commkture ftie^rn. 

Sbakefpeare* 

The marquis thought beft to difmajk his beard; 
and told him that he was going covertly. tVotton. 

To DISMA'Y. tv. a . \defmayar 9 Spanifh.] 
To terrify ; to difeourage ; to affright; 
to depfefs ; to dejeft. 

Their mighty flrokes their haberjeons difnafd. 

Sp infer . 

Enemies would not be fo troublefome to the 
weftern coafts, nor that country itfalf would be fo 
often difmajed with alarms as they have of late 
years been. Raleigh's EJfays . 

He will not fail thee ; fear not, neither be dtfb 
nayed* Deut. 

Nothing can make him remifs in the pra&icc of 
his duty ; no profeedl of intereft can allure him, no 
fear of danger dtfmay him. At ter bury m 

Disma'y. n.f* [defntayo, Spaiulh.] Fall 
of courage ; terrour felt; defer tion of 
mind ; fear imprefled. 

All fate route. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
In other's countenance read his own d if may. Milt* 

This then, not minded in difmay t yet now 
Allures me that the bitternefs of death 
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Di3Ma # yednE3S. n.f [ from dtfmay,. J 
Dejeftion of courage ; difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft fecLs inward difmayednefs , and yet 
i the fearfoUeft is aftramed fully to {hew it. Sidney • 

DTSME. n.f [French.] A tenth; th# 
tenth part; tythe. * 

Since the firft fword wasdrawn about this queftion, 
Ev'ry tithe foul 'roongft many thoufand difmes , 
Hath been as dear as Helen. 

Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida* 

The pope began to exerciie his new rapines by a 
compliance with king Edward, in granting him 
two years difme from thedergy. Ayliffis Parergcn. 

To Disme'mber. *v . a. [dis and member .} 
To divide member from member ; to 
. dilacerate; to cut in pieces. ; * 

I am with both, each army hath a hand; 

And in their fage, I having hold of both. 

They whirl afunder, *fid dfmember roe. Sbakefp • 
O, that we then could come by Caefar's fpirit* 
And not dfmember Csefar \ but, alas I 
Caefar mu ft bleed for it. Sbakefpeare. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable crifis, than when ferae prince lies ho¬ 
vering, like a vulture, to devour or difmtnber its 
dying carcafs. ^ Swift* 

Fowh obfeene dfmember'd his remains. 

And dogs hafl torn him on tile naked plains* 

• Pope's OdyJJeyd 

Thofe who contemplate 6nly the fragments or 
pieces of fcience difeerfed in {hort unconnected 
, difeourfes, can never furvey an entire body of truth* 
but mu ft always view it as deformed and difmen r- 
bered. '■ * noc . Watts. 

To DISMTSS. a* \dimijfus % Latin.J 

1. To fend away. 

W«lcommii thee thither, 

Vntal hie army be dfmifs'd from him* 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV* 

* He dfmfftd the aflembly* A£U % xix*4i* 

2. To give leave of departure. 

If our young lulus be no more, 
f Vifniijs our navy from your friendly fhore. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

To difeard ; to divert of an office, 
pis mission, n.f [from dimiffto % Lat.J 
1. Difpatch; aft of fending away. 

So pois'd, fo gently fee defeends from high. 

It feems a fofc difmijfion from the fky. Dry den. 

z. An honourable difeharge from any of¬ 
fice or place. 

Not only thou degrad’ft them, or remit’ft 
To life obfeure, which were a fair difmffcn j 
But throw’ft them lower than thou didft exalt them 
Jhigli-^ Milton's Agonifies. 

3. Deprivation ; obligation to leave any 
port, or place. 

You muft not ftay here longer; your difmiflion 
Is come from Caefar. Sbakefp. Ant. andC/eop. 

To Bismo'ktcagb. *v. a* [dis and tnort-* 

gage. ] To redeem from mortgage. 

He dfmortgaged the crown demefnes, and left 
behind a mafr of gold. HoweTs Vocal Forefl. 

To Dismo"unt. *v. a. [demonter $ French.J 

1. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying fteed unrein’d, as once 
Beflerophonj though from a lower dime, 
Difmountedf on th* A lei an held I fall. Milton* 

2. To throw from any elevation or place 
of honour. 

To throw a cannon from its carriage. 

The Turks artillery, planted againft that tow¬ 
er, was by the Chriftian cannoneers dfmounted 
with (hot from the tower, and many of the gun¬ 
ner* ftain. Knolleo. 

To DismoVnt. v. n . 

1. To alight from an horfe. 

When he came within fight of that prodigious 
array at Agincourt, he ordered all his cavaLry. 
dfmount , and implore upon their knees a bleffingr.. 

Add if on's Freeholder 
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2. To dcfcend from any elevation. > 

9 § Duna'turalirb. *v. a. dis na¬ 

turalize.] To alienate; to make alien; 
to depnve of the privileges of birth. 

Disna'tvrbd. adj. [ Ms and nature. ] 
Unnatural; wanting natural tenderneft; 
devoid of natural affettion. Unufual. 

1C the mu ft trem, 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may lire. 

And be a thwart dijnatwr'd torment to her. 

Sbahfpoare't King Lear . 

DiSObb'diencb. u.f. [dis and obedience.] 

t. Violation of lawful command or prohi¬ 
bition ; breach of duty due to fuperi- 
ours. 

Th* offence it holy that (he hath committed j 
And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedienu, or unduteous title. Sbakefpeart. 

Of man's firft difibtduKse, and the fruit 
Cf that forbidden tree, Gng heav’nly mufe. 

Miltof. 

Murder, adultery, or difihedienct to. parentr, 
bare a general option antecedently to laws. 

StuhngjUct. 

This is not dfibtditnce, but rebellion; 'tis dif- 
cLiming the fovereignty of Chrift, and renounc¬ 
ing all allegiance to his author it}' 

2 . Incompliance. 

if planetary orbs the lira obey. 

Why (hould the moon difown his foverdgn fway; 
Why in a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreftial (hould (hemo ? 

This difdfidicKce of the moon will prove 
The fun's bright orb docj the planets move. 

J ^ Btadmyore. 

Disobb'dient. adj. [dis and obedient.] 
Not obfervant of lawful authority; guilty 
of the breach of lawful commands, or 
prohibition. “ ’ ' */ * ** . 

The man of God was 'difibedient unto the word 
of the Lord. i Kings, aiii. a6. 

Disobe'y. ns. a. [dis and obey.] To 
break command*, or tranfgreb prohibi¬ 
tions. 




DlSOBLl'ciKO. farticipiql fdj. [frQfltt difi 


, tarticifi 

oblige .] Difguuingi unpleafing; offen- 
five. ‘ J 1 

r • • * 

Pcremptori Clefs can befit no form bf under ft lad¬ 
ing : if renders wife men difibliging and troubie- 
fofne, and fools ridiculous and contemptible. 

1 * Government of the Tongne. 

pISQ^Li'GfKCLY. adns. [frOl 

ing.] In a di (gutting or offenfive man¬ 
ner ; without artention-to ,pleafe. 

DlSOBLl GiNGNESS. ft./* [from difit 

ing.] Offenfivenefs J readinefs to aifgutt- 
Diso RBip. adj. [dis and grb.] Thrown 
out of the proper orbit. 

‘ Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a (lar difieb'd. Shah, fni/si end Crtjpda. 

Diso'bdbr. p.f. [dis and order ; defirdre> 
French.] 

i. Want of regular difpofltion; irregula¬ 
rity ; confufton; unmethodical dilUibu- 
tion. 

When I read an author of genius without me¬ 
thod, 1 fancy rayfetf in a ^ood that abounds with 
many noble object, rifiiig among one anotlicr in 
the greateff confufion and difirder. SpcHator. 

Z . Tumult; ditturbance ; buttle. * 

A greater favour this difirder brought 
Unto her fervants, than their awful thought 
Dorft entertain, when thus compell’d they preft 
The yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. Waller. 

Negleft of rule ; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds with brave difirder part. 
And fnatch a grate beyond the reach of art. Pope. 

Breach of laws ; violation of (landing 
inftitytipn. 

There reigned in all men blood, manfijughter, 
di(quietmg of good men, forgetfulnefs of good 
turns, and difirder in marriages. Wijd. xix* zb. 

Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which caufes health; fick- 
nefi; di(temper. It is ufed commonly 
for a flight difeafe. 

Plcafure and pain are only different conftitu- 
l 1 6ons of the mind, fometimes- occaftoned by dif- 
order in the body, or fomoriroec by thoughts in the 
mind. Loci; . 

I ^ 

6 . Difcompofiire of mind ; turbulence of 
paflions. 

Vo Diso'kder. ns. a . [dis and order.’] 

To throw into confulion; to confound ; 


* 


ogerf 
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She abfolutely bpdq him, pnd he noLknow 

how to dijobey. Sidney. 
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He’s loth to difib ey the god’s command, 

Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land. Denham* 

DxSoblioa'tion. n. f. [dis and cili± 
Sion.] Offence ; caufe of difgutt. 

If Be receded from what he had promifed,'i it 
would be fuch a difib ligft,--. to the prince that he 
would never forget it. Clarendon. 

There can be no malice, and consequently no 
erime or difibligation. L'Eftrange. 

I To DISOBLI'GE. ns. a. [dis and oblige.] 
To offend ; to difgutt; to give offence 
* to* A term by which offence is tenderly 
ixprtffed. 

Afiilcy had been removed from that charge, and 
thereby fo much difibhged, that he quitted the 
king's party* Clarendon. 

Thofe, though in higheft place, who flight and 
difibiige their friends, (hall infallibly come to 
know the value of them, by having none when 
they (hall mo ft need them* South. 

It is in the power of more particular perfons in 
this kingdom, than in any other, to diftrtfs the 
government, when they are difibliged. 

Addtfiat'i Freeholder. 
My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, 

whom it would not be very (afe to difibiige. 

Addfins Guardian. 
We love and efteem our dergy, and are apt to 
lay fome weight upon their opinion, and would 
s>ot willingly difibiige them. 

Sxoift concerning the Sacramental ' r Ttfl. 
If a woman fuffers her lover to fee (he is loth 
t? dijobhge him, let her beware of an cncroacher. 

dariffa. 
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to 


P ut 

ruffle; 


to difturb ; to 


d i s 

Diso'rUEREDNESS* n./. [from difirder 

td.] Irregolarityj want of order j con, 
fufion. 

By that Jifordircdnejt of the foldiers, a groat 
advantage was offered unto the enemy. KmlUs. 

Biso'rdir LY .adj. [from difirder J] 
i . Confuted; immethodical; without pro¬ 
per dittribution. 

Thrfe obfolete laws of Henry 1 . were but dif- 
ordci/y, confuted, and general things j rather calcs 
‘ iit ils of adminiftratioi 


and 


than 


( 


out of method ; 
to coofufe. 

. . ,.' . * Eve, 

Hot (o repuls’d, with tears'that ceas’d not flowing. 

And treflet all difirder d, at iiis feet 

Fell humble. Milton. 

Von difirder d heap of ruin lies. 

Stones rent from (tones, where clouds of duff arlfe. 

Dryien. 

The incurfiona of the Goths, and ether barba¬ 
rous nations, difirdered the affairs of the Roman 
empi re* Arbntbnc . 

z. To make lick; to ditturb the body ; 
as, my dinner diforders roe. 

3. To difeompofe ; to ditturb the mind. 

4. To turn out of holy orders ; to depofe; 
to ttrip of eccletiattical veil menu. 

Let him he ftript, and difirdered ; I would fsin 
fee him walk in querpo, that the world may bo- 
hold the infide of a friar* Drydcn'e Spanijb Friar. 

Diso'rdbaed. adj. [from difirder, ] Dis¬ 
orderly ; irregular \ vitious ; loofe ; un- 
re drained in behaviour; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires. 
Men fo difirdered, fo debauch'd and bold. 

That this our court, infefted with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn* Sbakefieore ‘1 King Lear. 


Slate. 

$. Irregular; tumultuous. 

They thought it the extremeft of evils to put 
themfelves at rhe mercy of thofe hungry and dif - 
; orderly people. Bac&m 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and re- 
fulta of paftans, are generally fuch as naturally 
arife ttpm thofe difirdcrlj morions of our fpirits. 

' _ Dry denm 

A difirderly multitude contending with the body 
of the leyflature, is like a man in a fit under 
j the condudt of one in the fuloefs of HL health 
and, ftrength. Addifim. 

3. Lawkfs ; contrary to law ; inordinate i 
1 contrary to the rule# of life ; vicious. 

He reproved them for their difirderly afiembliea 
again ft die peaceable people of the realms* 

Hayward. 

Diso'r derly. ad'V. [from difirder .] 

1. Without rule; without method; irre¬ 
gularly 5 cpnfufedly. 

Naked ravage* fighting difirderly with ftonei, 

( by appointment of their commanders, may truly 
and abfolutely be fajd to war. Raieigb. 

; 2. Without law ; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourfelves difirderly among you* 

1 „ a Tbcjfi. 

Diso rdinate. adj . [dis and ordinate .] 

1 Not living by the rujes of virtue g in- 
1 ordinate. , 

1 Theft not djfitdmate, yet csofJcfs foffer 
t The punifhmcnt of diflolutc days. Milt. AgotAfies. 

Diso'r di n ately. adv. [from difordi¬ 
nate.] Inordinately ; vitioufly. 
Disorientated, adj. [dis and orient.] 
Turned from the call; turned from the 
right direction ; thrown out of the pro¬ 
per place. Harris . 

To Diso'wn. *v. a. [dis and own.] 

1. To deny; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother's better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and uforp the throne. 

DrydesCt JEntrd. 

2. To abnegate 5 to renounce. 

When an author has pubiickly difiwned a fpu- 
rious piece, they have difputed h« name with him. 
_ Swift. 

7 c DISPA'ND. *v. a. [difpando, Latin.] 
To display ; to fpread abroad* DiS. 
DispaVsion. n.f. [from difpanfus, Lat.] 
The afl of difplaying; the aft of fpread- 
ing ; diffufion ; diiaution. 

7 *o DISPARAGE, v. a. [from difpetr, 
Latin.] 

1. To marry any one to another of inte- 
riour condition. 

2. To match unequally; to injure by 
union with fomething inferiour in excel* 
lence. 

| 3. To injure by a companion with fome¬ 
thing of lefs value. 

4. To treat with cootempt; to mock; to 

flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror, he drew 
Cod's altar to difparage and di (place. 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton't Paradifi Left. 

Thou 
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Thou durft not thus difparagr glorious arms. 
Which greateft heroes have in battle worn, 

Thdr ornament and fefetjr. Milton's Agomfiet. 

They will defy 

That which they lore moft tenderly ; 

Quarrel with mine’e 4 «, and dtjparage 

Their beft and deareft friend, plum-porridge, 

«. Jf iudibras. 

5. To bring reproach upon; to be the 
caufe of difgrace. 

How (hall frail pen, with fear difparaged. 

Conceive fuch fovereign glory and great bountihed ? 

Spenfer. 

Hi* religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully 
upon him, without any of thole forbidding ap¬ 
pearances which fometimes difparage the anions 
of men fincertly pious. Aacrbury. 

DISPARAGEMENT. n.f [from di/pAUlgt.] 

1. Injurious onion or companion with 

• fomething of inferionr excellence. 

They take it for a dijparagement to fort them- 
ftlve* with any other than the enemies of the pub- 
lick peace. _ LEfrange. 

[In law.] Matching an heir in mar¬ 
riage under his or her degree, or againft 
decency. CvwtlL 

You wrongfully do require Mop fa to a fo great a 
Hjpjrtgemcnt, as to wed her father’s fcrranr. > 

’ She was much aff-tfionate to her own kindred, 
which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a dijparagenunt to be 
mingled with the king’*. Bacon, 

3. Reproach ; difgrace; indignity. 

J Gentle knight. 

That doth agrnft the dead his hand uprear. 

His honour ftains with rancour and defpight. 

And great difparaguncut makes to his. former 
' might. Spenfer. 

’ ■ -In a commonwealth, much difparagement is oc~ 
c a honed, when able fpirlts, attracted by a famili¬ 
arity, arc inflamed with faction. Wot ron 

* *Tf* no difparagment to philofophy, that it roo- 

yiot deify uf. # GlathnUe. 

Itealon is a weak, diminutive light, compafed to 
revelation \ but it ought to be no difparageme. t 
a ttar that it is not a fun* Scuib 

ipon your beauty: ’twerc a dfparagemtut 
of that to talk of conditions, when you are cer¬ 
tain of making your own tehns. 

Southern's lament Adultery. 

4. It has io befo e the perfon or thing 

difparaged. ^ 

Then to our age, whan not to pkafure bent. 
This Teems an honour, not dijparegtmcMt. Denham, 
The play was never intended for the ftage; nor, 
without drjparngtmtnt to the author, could have 
facccedfd. Dryd&i, 

Dispa'rager. n.f. [ from difparage. ] 
One that difgrace s ; one that treats with 
indignity; one that contrives an un¬ 
equal match. 

Disparates, n. f* [- di/par at a , Latin.] 
Things fo unlike that they caunot be 
compared with each other. 

D ispa'rity. n, f [from difpar* Latin.] 
I. Inequality; difference in degree either 
of rank or excellence. 

Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, 
the greateft difparity was but in years. Hooker* 
Among unequal*, what fociety 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which mu ft be mutual, in proportion doe 
Oiv’n and receiv’d; but in disparity* 

The one intenfe, the other ftiU remifi. 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Left. 

There was as great a dfparity between the prac¬ 
tice] dsdates of the underftanding, then and now, 
as there is between empire and advice, cotrafel and 
coownaad. South, 
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Men ought not to aflociate irnd join themfelves 
together in the fame office, under a dijparity of 
condition. Aylige's Par&gon. 

Some members nuft prcinle, ajyi others obey j 
and a dfparity in the outward condition is necef- 
faiy to keep fever a 1 erd-rs jn mutual dependence 
on each other. Regers. 

2. Dtflimiiitude ; unlikenefi. 

To Dispa'rk. «i*. a. [dis and park.] J 1 
I. To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon .my fignrtiries, 

Di/park'd riy parks, and fell’d my foreft 

Sbakefpeare. 

2 • let at large j to releafe from en- 

dofure. 

They were (tippos'd 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d; 

Till his free mule threw down the pale. 

And did at once difpark them all. flatter, 
TnDisPA'RT. v. a. [/fit and par/; de- 
partir, French ; iifpertior % Latin.] To 
divide in two; to feparate ; to break; 
to burft ; to rive. * ‘ 

Tlie gate nor wood, nor of endarirrg bra ft. 

But of more worthy fubftance framed vhA t 
Doubly departed, it did lock and dole, 1 
That when it lucked none might through it pafs. 

Spenfer . 

Qn either fide 

Di/parted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d; 

And with rebounding forge the bars afiail’d. 

That fcom’d his indignation, MiUon. 

The reft to feveral placet, 

Dtfpartedf and between fpun out the air. Mitten. 

Dijparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful (way, 
nd dreaded bach, when neither would obe^. Prior * 

The pilgrim oft 

At dead of idgfvt, ’mid his onion, hears, 

Aghaft, the voice of time diverting tow’rs. Dirr. 

Dispa ssion. n.f [dis and paJJtonJ] Free¬ 
dom from mental perturbation ; exemp¬ 
tion from paffion. 

What is called by the Stoieks apathy, or dif 
tajpon, is called by the Seep ticks indrfturbancc, 
by the Molenifts. quiet* fro, by common men peace 
of confddnce. Temple. 

Dispassionate, adj, [from dis an&paf 
ficnate .] Cool * calm ; impartial j mo¬ 
derate ; temperate 2 it was fometimes 
written difpajjionattd. 

You have, as all dtpajfiorustei men may judge, 

definition of madnefs. 

Dr. Mnine, 

Wife an<J difpajjionate men thought he had been 
proceeded with very ju ftly. * : * Clarendon. 

To Dispell, v. <s. \difpello % Latin.] r l’o 
drive by fcattering; to diffipate. 

If the night « . 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d,. 

Difpcrfe it, ms now light difpeh the dark. Milton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our fftin<£j> 
it difpds darknefs: we fee it, at we do that " 
the fun at noon, and need not the twilight of 
reafon to foew it. Locke. 

Disfe^nce. n.f. [di/pence t French.] Ex¬ 
pence ; coll; charge ; profufion. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence % 

With many ranges rear’d along the w«IJ, 

And one great chimney, whofe long funnel l> 
thence 

The fmoke forth threw. Fairy Qneen. 

To DISPE*ND. <v. a.difpendo , Latin.] 
To fpend; to confume ; to expend. 

Of their commodities they Wcfe'now feared able 
to difptnd the third part. 

Sptnfer't State of Ireland. 

Dispe'nsary. n.f. [from difpsnft .] The 
place where medicines are difpenfed. 

To thee the lov’d difpens'ry I refign. Garth. 

Dispensation, n.f. [from difpenfatio, 
Latin.] 


fulfilled the poet 


D i s 

1. Diilribution; the a €t of dealing out any 
thing. 

Th;« perpetual circulation is jCOaftandy pro¬ 
moted, by, a dijpenfation of - wqter promifcuoufly 
and indifteremly to all parts of the earth. 

Woodward's Kj/ttial Hijbry • 

2. The dealing of God with his creatures; 
method 6F providence; diftribution of 
good and evil. 

God delights in the mimftnes of hL o\Vn choice* 
and the methods of grace, in the ceconomy of 
heaven, and the difpenfations of eternal happinefe. 
v ^Taylor's Worthy Communicant • 

Neither are God’s methods or intentions differ¬ 
ent in his difpenfations to each private man. Rogers* 
.y t Do thpu, rny foul, the deftin’d period wait. 
When God foall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 
His now unequal difpenfations clear. 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Ticket/* 

3. An exemption from fome law; a per- 
miffion to do lomething forbidden ; an 
aHowance to omit fomething command* 

A dijjevfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
to many. Ward* 

DispensaTor. n*f [Latin.] One em¬ 
ployed in dealing ont any thing; a dif- 
tribnter. . • .1 

Aa her majefty hath made them difpenfatbn of 
her favour towards her people, fo it behoveth them 
to foqw themfelves equal diftributers of the fame. 

o'l ' i■: - ^ Bacon 

Dispe'nsatory. n.f [from difpenfi.] A 
book in which the compolition of medi¬ 
cines is delcribed and directed ; in the 
Greek, a Pharmacopeia . * 

The defeription of the ointment Is found In the 
chymica! difpenfatory* Bacon's Natural Htflpry* 

• A whole difpenfatory was littlfe enough tb meet 
with, and fuffice to all their wants. Hammond* 
Our materia medica is large enough 5 and, to 
look iritb our difpenJ'atorks 9 one would think no 
dJftife incurable. 1* . Baker* 

To DISPENSE, v. a. [deftenfer, Fr.] 
r. To deal ont; to diftribute. 

Thofe now, that v/ere difpens'd 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton* 

Thofe to whom Chriff has committed the d\f~ 
penjing of his gofpe!. Decay of Piety* 

At length the inufes ftand reftor’d again. 

While you difpenje the lawa, and guide the ftate. 

Dry den* 

To them but earth-J>om life they did difpenfe § 
To us, for mutual aid, celeftial fenfe. Tate's yens* 

2. To make up a medicine. 

To Dispense *witb* To excnle ; to grant 

difpenfatioR for ; to allow; before 

things, 

JTo fave a brother’s life. 

Nature difpenfes with the deed, Shaktfpeare* 

How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by dif- 
fcnfng with oaths, abfolving fubjefih from alle¬ 
giance, and curling, or threatening to curfe, at 
long as their curfes were regarded, the popes havo 
not wrought innumerable mifehiefs. Raleigh* 
Rule* of words may be difpenfed with • Watts* k 

, To Dispense with : before perfons. 
To fet free from an obligation. Thig 
conftruftion feems ungrammatical. 

I coufo not difpenfe with my felt from making a 
voyage to Caprea. Addifon on Italy* 

To Dispense •with. To obtain a dis¬ 
pensation from; to come to agreement 
with. This ftrudture is irregular, un- 
lefs it be here fuppofed to mean, as it 
ma^, to difeount; to pay an equiva¬ 
lent, 

Ha* 
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Haft them nek (Worn allegiance onto mo 9 
Ctn^ thou difpenfe with heav'n for fuch an otth ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Dispe'nse. n.f. [from the verb.] Dif- 
penfation ; exemption : not in u(e. 

Then reliques, beads. 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

Tbe-fport of winds.. .. ; Milton. 

Dispb'nsbr. ft./, [from jifprtlfk*] One 
that difpenfes ; one that deals out any 
thing; a diftributer. 

The rainiftersof thathoufehold are thcdff+frrs 
of that faith. Spratt ; 

Thole who ffaad before earthly princes, who are! 
the difpenfert of their favours, and cohvrybrs of 
their will toothers, challenge high hunouit . tArrtrb* 

To Dispeople. v. a. [dh and people .] 
To depopulate ; to empty of 

The lrilh| baniflied into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their 
lands fo difphpled and weakened^ came down into 
the plains. . J - ’'ll 1 > u Spskftr. 

Conflagrations* and |jqs*£ 4 ro*ght», dp ..not 
merely Sfpeople, but deftroy. fepon. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, id hate ‘difpeopled hcav*n. Milton. 

a t, furious and fevere, 

es , di/peophttnir and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and w$ods* Pope. 

Dispb'opler.’ n*f. [from difptopU *J A 

depopulator j a waller. 

Nor drain I ppndp the golden carp to take % ’ 
Nor trowle for pikes, difpeapUrt of the lake, i Gay* 

ToDi spe'rge. <v* a* [differgo, Lat.] To 
. fprinkle ; to fcatterv* . *. Sbaiefptarb, 
Tio DISPENSE. *i/. a. [, difperfus , Lat. J 
I.. To fcatter ; to drive to different parts. 

And 1 Scattered them among the heathen, and 
they were difperfed through the countries. 

Ezek* xxxvi. 19. 

2. To diffipate. 

Soldiers, dijperfe j yourfelves. Sbakefpeare . 

■i- If the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd. 

Differ/* it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton* 

3. To deal about; to di(tribute. 

Being a king that loyed wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obAruftion to 
continue in the gate vein which difperfetb that 
blood. Eaton* 

Dispe'rsEDLY. adv. [from difperfed.] In 

a difperfed manner ; fepara tely. 

The exquifitewjti of fome few, peradventure, 
are-able, difpezfedly here and there, to find now a 
word, and then a fentence, which may be more 
probably fufpcQjed, than eafily cleared, of errour. 

Hester • 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, dif- 
perfedly intermixed with the corpnfcles of earth, or 
find, or elfe a ms fled into balls or nodules. IVoodw. 

Dispb'rsidwess. ft. f [from iifpirfid .] 
The ftate of being difperfed; difperfion. 
Dispe Rsenbss. ft* f* [from dijperfe*] 
Thinnefs ; fcatterednefs. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo refembkd 
€0 a libbard's (kin, tbe diftance of whofe fpots re- 
prefect the difperfenejs of habitations or towns in 
Africk. Brerewood on Languages* 

Dispb'rser. ix. f. [from difperfe*] A feat* 
terer; a fpreader. 

4 Thofe who are pleafed with defamatory libels, 
fo far as to approve the authors and difperfen of 
them, are as guilty as if they had compofed them. 

Spcffator. 

Du pension. n.f [from difperfio , Lat.] 

I. The aft of (battering or fpreading. 

2. The ftate of being Mattered. 

Noth began from thence his difperfion. Raleigh* 
After fo many dtjperjfau 9 and 10 many divifipns, 
twp ox three of us stay yet be gathered together. 

Pope* 
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To Dtapi'niT. ns. a. [dis tnd Jfirh.] 

1. To difeourage t to deje&; to deprefs } 

to damp; to terrify ; to intimidate ; to 

fright; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared Co/fif- 
piriltd, that he fpoke but FeW words after he came« 
upon the fcaffold. ’ Clarendon* 

The providenceof God* ftrikes not In with 
them, but dafhss, and evtn dijpbitt, allth&r en¬ 
deavours, and njakes their defigns heatiefe and 
ineffe&uaL 5 tb. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirked With 
my aflii&ions, I nave overcome all difficulties. 

... »• .« u ’ D^ydn. 

AmMA^al! lhk*honouVs'tbaf ire paid biim he 
feels nothing in himfelf but a poor, Weilc, atfpi- 
rued mortal, yielding M the la#stof corruption. 

; ‘ 1 1 '■ ^ ' v Rogers, 

2* Td exhauft the fpirits; to oppreff the 
con (li tut ion of the .body. ' n 1 

He hds djfpirited "himfelf by a debauch, jnd 
drank away nis good bntnour. j Collier. 

pTRiTibNErt. n % f* ,[from/.] 
fant^fj vjgour^jyant of vivacity. Did* 
To Disjila cb.. Mu#* [dir and -piece.] 

1. To purout of plate; to place-yn another 
. (ituation t as*i the cheffmen -art difplated. 

2. To put 6ut of any ftate, condition, of¬ 
fice, truft, or dignity. 

To di/place any who are in, upon difpleafure> is 
by all means to be avoided, unlefs there be a mani~ 
feft caufe for it. Bacon* 

m ■ 

Abdal, w r ho commands 
The city, is the prince's friend, and therefore 
Mud b cehfpLscd, and thou (halt ftraic fucceed him • 

Denham* 

A religion, eftabliflted by God himfelf, fltonld 
not be displaced by any thing, under a demon (ha- 
tion of that divine power that lirfl; introduced it. 

South* 

■ One then mav be dijphcd, and one may reign j 
And want of merit render birthright vain. 

! ' Dryden. 

3. To diforder. 

You have d\fplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 

With moft admiv'd diforder. Sbakefpeake, 

Displa'cency. ix. f [difplacentia , Lat.] 

1. Incivility; difobligation. ; 

2. Difguft; any thing unplcafing. - 

The dijplaeencies that he receives, by the con- 
fequences of his excefs, far outweigh all that is 
grateful in it. Decay cf Piety. 

To Displ a'kt. *v* a. [dis and plant *] 

1. To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any 
mountains, or Irifli defarts, had been planted with 
Engttlb, were fliortly difplanted and loA. Spinftr* 

I may juflly account new plantations to be the 
children of former kingdoms : 1 like a plantation 
in a pure foil; that is, where people are not dif¬ 
planted. • ' Bacon. 

Displanta'tion. ix .f [from dis and 
plamat to. ] 

1. The removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. 

The Edenitm were garrifoned to refill the A (Ty¬ 
rians, whofe difplantatm. Senachsrib vaunted of. 

Raleigh. 

Tc DISPLA'Y. *. \dtfplayer, Fr.] 

1. To fpread wide. 

The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 
At bis command, and reared him up light* 

Fairy Qntcn* 

There he him found all carelefsly difplay'd. 

In fecret (hadow from the funny ray. 

On a fwtet bed bf lilies ftftly laid. Fairy Sues*. 
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2. To exhibit to the light or mind. 

You fpeak not like yourlelf, who ever yet 
Have flood to charity, and dijpUyd th* effects 
Of difpofition gentle. * Sbai fpeare. 

Thou heavVs alternate beauty can’ll dtfpkty. 
The bJufli of morning, and tbe milky way. Dryd. 
m The works of nature, and t)ic words of revels, 
tion, djfplay ttuth to mankind indaradlen fo vi. 
fiblr, that thofe, who are not quite blind j may read. 

)Locku 

The ftorm the dark Lyc ean groves efifphy'd. 
And flrflto light Expos'd the fa ere d (bade. 

‘ Pope's StdSutm 

Say how this inflrument of love began ; 

And in immortal Rxsa m dijp/aj ckm tin. Coy. 

3. I’ocarvci to cut up. ^ * l r , 

He t*rvei, difplays t and cdts upto a wWnderv 

... \ ■ 'Spe&ator* 

4. To talk withput reftraint. 

1 ‘ Ths-wiy fellow nrrhich, of late 

Dif play'd fo faucily again A your higlinefs. Shah 

5. To let oftentatiouny to yieiV. 

r They arc all couched in a^pit.^ith obfciired 
. jigbts^ which, at the very inflant of.our meeting, 
they wHI at oqcc difplajp to thooigbr. Sbakefpeare . 

Display, n.f. [from the verb.J An 
hibition of any thing to view. 

’ Our ennobled underflandings take the wings of 
the morning to vifit thc'w« 4 ld above us, and have 
a glorious difplay of the higheft" form of created 
excellencies. . CWi//.« 

We can with greatefl CoMnefs behold the 
Aupcndous difplay s of omuipotcnce, and be in tranf- 
' ports at the puny cflays of human (kill. Spectator* 

Dis plea's ajjcje. n.f [from dijpleafe* ] 
Anger; difcontent. Obfolete. 

Cordell faid, (he lov'd him as behov’d ; 

WHofe Ample anfwer, wanting colours fair 
Td paint it forth, him t o difpleafante mov’d. 

Fairy Sheen* 

Displea SANT.xx^r. [from difphafe.] Un- 
pleafing; often five; unpleafant. 

What to one is a mod grateful odour, to another 
is noxious and difpleafant ; and it were a raifery |o 
f *me to lie (Iretched on a bed of rofej. Gian. Seep. 

To Displb'ase. *v. a* [dis and pUafe.] To 
offend ; to make angry. 

God was dfpleafed with this thing. 1 Cbron* xxi. 7. 

To Disple'ase. <v. n • Todi(guft; toraife 
averfion. 

Foul fights do rather difphafe , in that they ex¬ 
cite the memory of foul things, than in the im¬ 
mediate objcQs; and therefore, in pictures, thofe 
foul fights do not much offend. Bac* Nat* 

•Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difpleaf- 
ing to God before, as now your extreme affli&ion. 

Temple. 

Sweet and (linking commonly ferve our turn 
for thefe ideas, which, in effcfl, is little more than 
to «H them pleafing or d\fpleafing ; though the 
fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, arc certainly 
very diftinfl ideas. Locke. 

Disple'asincness. ix. f* [from difpleaf- 
ing*] Offcnfivcnefs; quality of offend- 

ing¬ 
le la a mi flake to think that men cannot change 
the dif pleafingrufs or indifferency, that is in aflions, 
into plealure and defire, if they will do but what is 
in theirjxjwer. - Locks* 

Displeasure, n.f [from difpleafe*] 

1. Uneafinefs ; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfcnce carries £J* 
pleafare or pain with it. Loch* 

2* Offence ; pain given. 

Now (hall I be move blamelefs than the Philif- 
tines, though I do them a dijphafyre* Judges* 

3. Anger ; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrought In the bearts 
of fuch as fear God, and yet incur hit difpleafurt 9 
the deferved effe& whereofis eternal death. Hooker* 
He (hould beware that he did not provoke Soly- 
man'i heavy dfpUafure again# him • Knot Its. 

Undoubtedly 
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Undoubtedly he will relent, pnd turn 
From his diffleafure. Milton. 

Though the reciprocalnefi of the injury ought 
to allay the diffleafure at it, yet men fo much more 
•onfider what they fuffer than what they do. 

Decty of Piety. 

On me alone thy juft difpleafun Jay; 

But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 

Dry den. 

Y ouVe &ewn how much you my content delign ; 
Yet, ah! would kcav'n's dijplcajurc pafslikemine? 

* ' . . . . Dryderu 

Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious to com muni ties 
of learned mer, as the difpleafun of their prince. 

Addifcns Freeholder. 

4. State of difgrace i (late of being dif- 
countenanced; disfavour. 

He went into Poland, being in dfpkafmre with 
the pope for overmuch familiarity. Peach, on Mufic. 

ToD isple'asure. t v. a m [from the noun.] 
To difpleafe; not to gain favour; not 
to win affe&ion. A word not elegant, 
nor now in ufe. 

When the way of pleafuring or difpleajnrimg licth 

by the favourite, it is impoffible any other frould 
be over great. 

To DISPLCTDE. <7. [ difplodo , Lat.j To 

difperfe with a loud nohe; to vent with 
violence. . 

Stood rank'd of fetaphira another row, 

♦ In pofture to dijplodt their fecoad tire 

Of thunder. Milton. 

Disp lotion, n. f. [from difplofus, Lat.l 
The adl of difploding; a ludden bur ft 
or difperfion with noife and violence. 
Dispo'rt. n. /. [dis and /port.] Play; 
fport ; paftime; diverfion; amufement; 
merriment. 

She lift not hear, but her difpdrts pur filed; 

And ever bade him ftay, till time the tide renew'd. 

• f Spcnfer. 

HU dijports were ingenuous and manlike, where¬ 
by he always learned foine what. Hajnv. on Ed. VI. 

She bufied, heard ih- found I 

Of ruffling leaves ; but minded not, as us'd 
To fuch dijport before her through the-field. Mile, 

To Dispo'et. *zr. a. [from the noun.] To 
‘divert. 

He often, but attended with weak^aard. 

Comes bunting this way to difport himfclf. Sbak. 

To Pispo'rt. <i/. u. fo play; 10 toyj tq 
jvanton. 

Frtfli gales and gantlc err* 

- Whifper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, Hung odours, from the fpicy frrub 
DfPorting t t ■'Milton, 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew ; 

The glittVing tmetases of the filmy dew 
Dipt in the richeft tin tin re of the fkirs. 

Where light difpertt in ever mingling dyes. Pope, 

‘Disposal, n.f .'[from djfpcfc.\ 

1. The ail of diipofing or regulating any 
thing; regulation ; difpcnlation ; dis¬ 
tribution. 

Tax not divine dtfpo f al j wife ft men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deluded. 

2. The power of diftribution; the right 
of bellowing. 

Are not the hleflings both of this world and the 
nett in hjs difpefai f Artec bury. 

3. Government; management; conduct. 

We frail get more riu* and clear knowledge by 
one rule, than by taking op principles, and thereby 
putting our minds into ch edifpofnls of others. Locke. 

4. Eftabhfhmcnt in a new Hate; difmif- 
fion into new hands. 

I am called off from public difiertalions by a do- 
meftick affair of great importance, which is no 
left than-the difpojal of my After Jenny for life. 

ST atiir, N° jc. 
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To DISPO'SE, */. a. \difpoftr % Fr. Mfpotto , 
Lat.] 

I* To employ to various purpofes; to 
dilFufe. 

Thus, whilft fhe did her various pow'r difpofe , 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. 

Prior, 

2. To give ; to place; to bellow. 

Vet fee, when noble benefitslhall prove 
N ot well difpos'd , the mind grown once corrupt. 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Sbakefpeare. 

Of what you gathered, as mod your own, you 
' have difpofed much in works of public piety. Spratt . 

. To turn to any particular end or con- 
fequence. * 

Endure, and conquer; Jove will foon difpofe 
Ta future good our paft and prefent woes. Dryd . 

To adapt; to form for any purpofe. 

Thefe when the knights beheld, they *gan difpofe 
Themfclves to court, and each a damfel chofe- 

«S prefer. 

But if thee lift unto the court to throng. 

And them to haunt after the;hoped prey. 

Then muft thou thee dijpofe another way. 

Hal herd i Tele, 

• To frame the mind ; to give apropen- 
fion; to incline: with to. 

. Safpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, hufrands to 
jealowfy, and wife men to irrefolution and melan¬ 
choly. Bacon. 

The memory of what they had fuffered, by being 
without it, eafily difpofed them to do this. Clor end. 
He knew the leat of Paradife; 

And, as he was dfpos’d t could prove it 
Below the moon, or elft above it. Hudibras. 
This difpofet men to believe whst it teaches, to 
follow what it advifes. Temple. 

A man might do this now if he were malicioufly 
difpofed t and had a mind to bring matters to extre- 

m,t y* Dryd*n. 

Although the frequency of prayer and fading 
may be of no efficacy to diffoft God to be more 
graciAUSj yet it is of great ufe to difpofe us to be 
more objefts of his jjrace. SiKvlridgr. 

If mere moralifts find themfelves difpofed to pridr, 
luft, injeemporanee, or avarice, they do. not think 
their morality concerned to check them. Swift. 

6. To make fit: with for. 

r J his may difpofe me, perhaps, for the reception 
of truth ; but helps me not to it. Locke. 

7. To regulate; to adjuft. 

W*k’rf by the cries, th* Atheslab chief ferftfe 
The knightly forms of coihbat to difpofe. 

' . D ryden’s Fall s. 

8. To Dispose^. To apply to arty, pur¬ 
pofe ; to transfer to any ocher perfon or 
ufe. 

All men arc naturally in a ftat^of perfect free¬ 
dom to order their a&Lons, and dijffef tLeirpof- 
feffions and perfons, as they diink fit, witliin the 
bounds of the law of nature. Locke. 

Difpofe of the meat with the butler, or any pther 
cron y- * s<wift. 

To Vis POSb of To put into the hands 
of another. 

As iAt is mine, I may difpofe of her ; 

Which frail brother to this gentleman. 

Or to Be r death. Sbahfftart. 

1 have ddpefed of bet to a man of fcufine^s, who 
will let her fee, that to be well drefled, in good 
humour, and chearful in her family, are the art? 
and fciences of female life. Tat lei. 

10. To Dispose of To give away by 

authority. 77 

A rural judge diffus'd d/ beauty’s prize, Waller. 

11. 7 t> Dispose «/*. To direft. 

The lot is caft into the lap; but the whole dif 
pofng thereof it of the Lord. Proves. 

it. To Dispose of To condutt; to be¬ 
have. 
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They muft receive inftruftions how to difpofe of 
themfelves when they come, which muft be in the 
nature of laws unto them. Bacon to Villiers . 

1 3 * To D1 s pose of To place in any con¬ 
dition. 

For the remaining doubt^ 

What to refolve, and how difpofe of me. 

Be warn'd to caft that ufelefs care afide. 

- _,*-*'* Fall# - 

14. To Dispose^. To put 

- means. 

They require more water than can be found, 
and more than can be difpfrd of if it was found. 

cr * . Burner* 

To Dispo se. *u. n . To bargain; to make 
terms. Obfolete. 

When fre faw you did fufpeft 
She had difpos'd with Csefar, and that your rage 
Would nhc be purg'd, fre fent Word fre was dead*. 

# Sbakefpeerc* 

Dispo se. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Power; management; difpofal; with 
at or to. 

All that is mine I leave at thy difpofe ; 

My goods, my lands, my reputation/ Sbakefp » 

It frail be my talk 

To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Milton . 

Of all your goodnefs leaves to our dijjpoft , 

Our liberty's the only gift we chufe. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor* 

2. Difiribution; a£l of government; dif- 
penfation. 

All is beft, though oft we doubt 
What th* unfearchabie difpofi 
Of higheft wifdom brings abour. 

And ever beft found in the clofe. Milt. Agon. 

3. Difpofuion ; caft of behaviour. Obfo- 
lete. 

He hath a perfonj and *a fmfroth difpofe , 

To be fufpe&cd ; fram'd to make women falfe. 

Sbaktfpeare't Othello* 

4. Difpofuion; caft of mind; inclinations 
Obfolete. 

He carrier on the ft ream 6 f his difpofe 
Without obfcrvaoce or refpe& of any. 

In will peculiar. Sbakefp. Trail, and CreJJtdn* 

Dispo'a ie ti. n.f. [from dtffoft .] 

1. Diflributor; diipenfer; be flower. 

The magiftrate is both the beggar and the dif 
pofer of what is got by begging. 

’ • Graunt s Bills of Mortality^ 

2. Governor; regulator; diredlor. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private ap- 
pnrhenfions may be of the fuccefs, to do my duty, 
and leave events to their difpfer . Beyle. 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fugged ary 
f »lid ground of latisfa^ion', but in making that 
God our friend, who is the abfolutc difpefir of all 

thin S*’ South* 

Would I bad been dfpofer of thy ftars; 

Thou foouldft have had thy wift, and died in wars. 

Drydon. 

3. One who takes from, and gives to* 
whom he pleafes. 

But brandifr'd high, in an ill omen'd hour. 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy jufteft fear, 

'The mafter fword, dtfpcfer of thy pow’r. Prion 

Distosi'tion. n. f. [from difpofitio 9 Lat.] 

I. Order; method; difiribution. 

Touching mufical harmony, whether by inftru- 
ment or voice, it being of high and low, in dud 
proportionable diffoft:ou> fuch notwithftanding is 
the force thereof and fo very pleating efttdls it 
hath, in tha; veiy part of man which is mod di¬ 
vine, that fome have been thereby induced to 
think, that the foul itfrlf by nature is, or hath in 
It, harmony. Hooker. 

Under this head of invention is placed the difpo~ 
fiiott of the work, tomit all things ip a beautiful 
order and harifiony, that the whole may be of a 

Dry den's Dufrtjnoy , Preface. 
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I alk wPeAer the connection of the extreme* be 
t»ot mere clearly feen, in this Ample and natural 
difptft'tonj than in the perplexed repetitions and 
jumble of fixe or fie fyliogifms ? Locke. 

2. Natural fitnefs; quality. 

Refmngibility of the rays of light Is their dfpo 
Jit ton to be refracted, or turned out of their way, ir. 
parting out of one tranfparent body or medium 
inro another. Nwtciu 

3- Tendency to any a£t or Hate. 

This argue th a great dfpeftion to putrefaftion in 
the foil and air# Ba cent Natural If fhry. 

Dfpeftion is when the power and ability of do- 
ing any thing is forward, and ready upon eveiy 
•ccafion to break into aQiou. Loth* 

Bleeding ia to be ufed or omitted according to' 
the fymptoms which affc& the brain: it relieve* 
in any inflammatory dfpofuon of the coat of the 
ner ve. Ar bu it not an Diet. 

4. Temper of mind. 

I h^ve differed more for their fakes, more than 
the v'rilanous inconftancy of man's Jijpoftion is able 
to bear. Stakefpeare. 

Letter had been 

The thwartings of your difpoftion 9 if 
You had not fhew’d them how you were difpos’d, 

tic they lack'd power to crofe you. 

Sbakefpeart' s Coriolanus. 

, Affeftion ofkindnefs or ill-will. 

I take myfelf to be as well informed as moft 
men in the dtfpjitbai of each people towards thr 
other. p _ # Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpeftion, he 
Cries out, bo more. Sbakcfp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally 
caufed by our finding the fame difpofaion in them 
which.we feel in ourfelves. - Pope. 

Aflbrtment; adjuftment of external cir- 

cumftances: not ufed. 

I crave fit dijpofiiion for my wife. 

Due reference of place and exhibition. 

As levels with her breeding. Sbakfpeare't Othello . 

Dispositive, adj. [from difpofe .] That 

which implies difpofal of any property; 

decretive. 

The words of all judicial ads are written narra¬ 
tively, unlefs it be in fentenccs wherein difpofithie 
and enafting terms are made ufe of. Aylijfes Par. 
Dispo'sitivbly. ad*v. [from difpoftin)cf\ 

1. In a difpofitive manner. 

2. Refpetting individuals; diftributivcly. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation 
of one thing is the corruption of another, although 
it be fubdantially true, concerning the form and 
matter, is alio dfpofsively verified in the efficient 
or producer. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Dispo'sitor. *. f . [from dijpq / e .] The 
lord of that fign in which the planet is, 
and by which therefore it is over-ruled. 
To D is possess, v . a . [dis and pojfefs .] 

1. To put out of poffeffion ; to deprive; 

to diffeize. 

The blow from faddle forced him to fly ; 

Life might it needs down to his manly bread 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dif- 

P'jpji. Fair y 

Thou fhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere 

1 will allow of thy wits; and fear to loll a wood¬ 
cock, left thou difptfftfs the foul of thy grandame. 
• Sbakefpeart s Twelfth Night. 

Ler us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How feme have been depos’d, feme flain in war, 
Some haouied by the ghofti they difpoffefs'J. 

Sbakefpeart s Richard II. 
I will chute 

Mint heir from forth the beggars of the world. 
And difpojfcfi her all. Sbaktfpean'$ Tmon. 

In thee 1 hope ; thy fuccours 1 invoke, 

To win the crown whence I am difptfftfs'd 5 
For like renowp awaiteth on the ftroke, 

T# taft che haughty down, or raifc th* ©pprefs’d. 

Fairfax 
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Tlie children went to Gilead, and took it, and 

difp'ffefod the Amorite which was in it. 

Numb, xxxii . 39 . 

This inscceffible high flrength, the feat 
Of Deity fupreme, us difpcjftjs d> 

He trailed to have feix’d. Milton. 

ReAlefs Amata lay 

Fir’d with difdain for Turnus difptffeft 

Aud the new nuptials of the Trojan gueft. 

Dry dan yJEnnd. 

z. It is generally ufed with of before the 
thing taken away. 

Charles refolved, with a puittant army, to pafc 

over, and to difptfffs the pirate of Tunis. 

Knolles s Btjtory. 

No pow’r ftall difptfftfs 

My thoughts of that expedit’d happinefs. Denham. 

mO fairefl of all creatures, lad and bell 

Of what heav’n made, how art thou difptfftfs d 

Of* II thy native glories! Dryd• State f Innocence, 

Nothing can create more trouble to a man than 

to endeavour to djiptfffs him of this conceit. 

Tillotfsn. 

3. Formerly with from . 

They arrogate dominion undefervM 
Over their brethren, and quite difptffefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. 

It wilt be found a work of no fmail difficulty to 
dijpojfejt and throw out a vice from that heart, 

where long potteffion begins to plead prescription. 

South . 


Dispo'sure. n.f. [from dijfofef] 

1. Difpofal; government; power; ma¬ 
nagement. 

In his difpofure is the orb of earth, ^ ' 

The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sand. 

They quietly furrendered both it and thetnfelves 
to his difpofure. Sandys'l Jeurr.p. 

Whilft they murmur againft the prefent difpofure 
of things, they do tacitly defire in them a dilFor- 
mity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 

mind that formed all things bed. 

Brown's VulgarErrours. 

2. State; pofture. 

They remained in a kind of warlike difpcfure 9 or 
perhaps little better. Walton. 

Dispra'isb. n.f. [dis and praife .] Blame ; 

cenfure; difhonour. 

If I can do it 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpfaife, 

She (hall not long continue love to him. Sbakcfp. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, didrull, and all difpraift. Milton . 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breads ; no weaknefs; no contempt, 
Dfpraife , or blame. Milton's Agon fits. 

1 need not raife 

Trophies to thee from other men’s difpraift. Denh . 

Looks fright not men: the general has feen Moor< 
With a* bad faces 5 no dfpraife to Bertran’s. Dryd. 

If any writer fhall do this paper fo much honour 
as to inferibe the title of it to others, the whole 
praife or difpraife of fuch a performance will belong 
to fome other author. Ada fon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no difptaijt 
to me that they will not: the clearnefs of one’s 
mind is never better proved than in difeovering it$ 
own faults. Pope. 

To Dispr aTse. nj. a. [A-*m the noun.] 
To blame; to ccnfurc ; to condemn. 

In praifing Anthony, I *ve difprais'd Crfar. 

Sbakefpeart. 

No abufe, Ned, in the world; honed Ned, 
none: 1 difpraifed him before the wicked, that the 
wicked might not fall in love with him; in which 
doing, I have done the part of a careful friend. 

Sbaktfpcarts Henry IV, 
The criticks, while they like my wares, may 
difpraife my writing. Spc ft a tor. 

Dispra'iser. n.f. [from difpraife .] A 

cenfurcr; one who blames. Di£l . 

Dispra'isirle. adj. [from difpraife ■] 
Unworthy of commendation. Dift. 
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Di$*hai'siholy. adv. [from di/prayi,] 
With blame ; with cenlure. 

Mrchacl Caflio! 

That came a wooing with you ; many a time. 
When I have fpoke of you difpraifingly , 

Hath ta’en your part. Sbakefpeart s Or hells. 

To Dispre'ad. w. a. [dis and fpread.] 
To fpread different ways. In this word, 
and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, 
different ways; in different directions. 
This word is poeticaL 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, 

And in hex face fair truth and mercy doth appeax. 

Sperfer* 

Over him, art, driving to compare 
Wi th nature, did an arbour green difpread 9 

Fiamed of wanton i\y, flowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 
His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes i«d. Spenfcr* 

Above, below, around, with art difpread , 

The Cure inclofure folds the genial bed. 

Pope's Odyffey * 

Dispro'fit. n.f [dis and profit.\ Lofs ; 
damage; detriment. Dig. 

Dispro'of. n.f. [dis and proof. ] Con¬ 
futation ; conviction of errour or falfe- 
hood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his do&rine* 
and otters at fomewhat towards the difproof of 
mine. jitter bufy. 

I need not offer any thing farther in fupport of 
1 one, or in difproof of the other. Rogers * 

To DisproveRtv. at. a. [dis and /»- 
pertyf] To difpoflefs of any property. 
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Dis-propo'rtion. n . f . [dis and profor ~ 
tion .] Unfuitablencfs in form or quan¬ 
tity of one thing, or one part of the fame 
thing, to another; want of fymmetry * 
di fparity. 

Not to affcfl many propofed matches 
Of her own dime, complexion, and degree. 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends: 

Fob ! one may fmell, in fuch, % will mod rank. 
Foul dfproportion 9 thoughts unnatural. 

Sbakefpeart's Oibilfo * 
Reafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wile and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions \ with Superfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create. 

Greater, fo many fold, to this one ufe. Milton » 

Perhaps, from greatuefs, date and pride. 

Thus furprifed, die may fall: 

Sleep does difproportion hide. 

And, death refembling, equals alL Waller* 

For their drength. 

The difproportion is fo great, we cannot but 
£xpe& a iatal confluence. Denham's Sophy . 

What did the liquid to th* attembly call. 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous ball ? 

Fird tell us, why did any come t next, why 
In fuch a disproportion to the dry ? 

Blackmore's Creation 
That we are defigned for a more exalted happi¬ 
nefs than can be derived from the things of tail 
life, we may infer from their vad dfproportion to 
the deli res and opacities of our foul. Rdgers • 

To Disproportion, nt. a. [from the 
noun.] To mifmatch; to join things 
unfuitable in quantity or form; to join 
unfitly. 

There fits deformity to mock my body. 

To fliape my legs of an unequal fixe. 

To difproportion me in every part. Sbakefpeart• 

Di (lance and men’s fears have fo enlarged the 
truth, and fo difpropertioned every thing, that we 
have made the little troop of difeontents a gallant 
army* and already meafured~by the evening Iha- 
dow. Sue Mir 

• Muick 
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Mufick craveth yctar acquaintance I many are 
of fuch difproportioned fpirits, that they avoid her 
Company* ^ P*acbam. 

Wc on earth, r ith undifeording voice. 

May rightly anfrv * that melodious noife; 

As once we did, ti i difproportion'd fin 

Jarr’d igainft natuic’s chime. Milton. 

‘ X>ISPropo'rtionable. adj. [from dij- 
proportion .] Unfuitable in form or quan¬ 
tity ; not duly regulated iu regard to 
fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the fliarpeft paflions: 
through thefc falfe opticks all that you Ice is like 
the evening ffudovrs, difprcfartionable to the truth, 
and ftrangely longer than rhe true fobflance. 

tr j t. . Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not 
been able to endure the dif proportionable differences 

efftafon. ' Brorvn. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal 
bleffings, and have too low and dif proportionable 
efteem of fpiritual. Smalridge. 

There is no wine of fo ftreng a body as to bear 
fnch a difproportion able quantity of water as fixty 

# . Brcme. 

Dispropo rtionablbnms.*./ [from 
„ proportionable. ] Unfuitablenefs to 
fomething elfe. 

Dispropo rtionably. adv. [from dif- 

proportion .] Unfuitably ; not fymme- 
trically. 

We have no reafon to think much to faerifite to 
Cod our deareft intereft s in this world, if wc con- 
fider how difprxfortionably great the reward of our 
tuffermgi fliall be in another. Tillotim. 

Dispaopo'RTiOHAL, tu!j. [from diffrt- 

perticn.} Difproportionable; unfymmc- 

trical; unluitable in quantity or form to 
fomething elfe. 

Disproportion ally. ad<v. [from dif 

proporttonal.] Unfuitably with refpett to 
quantity or value. 

Dasruopo'RTioNATE. adj: [from dif. 
proportion.} Unfymmetfical; unfuitable 

to fomething elfe either in bulk, form, 
or value. 

None of otli'members are crooked or diverted 

©r dijproportionau to the reft, either in excels or de¬ 
fect. « 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dfipmpottdM^ 
ate and unequal poffciTion of the earth. Lee he. 

Dupropo'rtiokatel t.ad<v. [fromdf. 
proportionate .] Unfuitably; unfymma- 
trically. 

DlSPROPo'nTIONATENESf. n. /. [from 

^/proportionate.} Unfuitabienefr in bulk, 
form, or value. 

9c Dispro ve. <v. a. [dis and prove,] 

i. To confute an affertion; to convitf of 
errour or falfehood. 

. «rofition they plainly difjprove, and /hew 

David could not poflibly be meant. Hooker. 

This WeftmoreJand maintains. 

And Warw: (V diffrout it. ^tai/ptare. 

• he traitor’s odious name 
I fun return, and tl*n oijpmt thy cUi m . 

ThVV’f/ to *® rm **»n to dtjprlut. HMer. 
fhat falfe fuppofition I advanced in order to 

i'L7‘daZ. y ** m “ B * tD provc j ht 

We fee the fame affertions produced ’ 

“ oti « of M» been Lil To 

a. To ^onvift a praftice of errour. * 

r«La*d 0l V h t < * ' hl "E’ difpmtd, dtftnmilloJ, 
rtonjeOcd, winch ufc l, a d node u> a manner na- 

limber. 
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If God did not forbid all indifferent t ere monies, 
then our conformity with the church of Rome ii: 
feme fuch is not hiri^rto a? yet disproved , al¬ 
though papifts were un%u us as heathens were unto 
lfrael. ^ Hooker . 

To difapprove; to difallow. 

Some things are good, yet in fo mean a degree 
of goodnefs, that men are only not difproved, nor 
difallowed cf Cod for them. Hooker. 

D i sp r o'v e r . n.f. [from dif pro**.] 

1. One that difprovffs or confutes. 

2. One that blames; a cenfurer: if the 

following paffage be not ill printed for 

di/apprerver. 

I lie Angle example that our annals have yielded 
of tw i extremes, within fo fliort time, by moft of 
the fame commenders and difprovert, would re¬ 
quire no flight memorial. Wctron. 

Dispunishable, adj. [dis and punijh- 
able.] Without penal reftraint. 

No 1 cafes of any part of the faid lands ihall ever 
•be made, other than leafes for years not exceeding 
thirty-one, in poffeflion, gnd not in rever/ion or 
remainder, and not difpunijhabh of wafte. 

, Swift's Laft Will. 

ToJj ispu rse. <v . a. [dis and purjt.] To 

pay ; to diiburfe. It is not certain that 
the following paffage (hould not be writ¬ 
ten dijburfes 

Many a pound of my own proper ftore, 

Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons. 

Have I dijpurfed to the garrifons. 

And never aflt’d for reftitution. Sbak. lien . VI. 

Disputable, adj. [from difpute.] 

1. Liable to conteft; controvertible; that 

for which fomething may be alleged on 
oppofite Tides. 

If they are not in themfelves difpu table, why are 
they fo much difputed ? ^ South. 

2. Lawful to be contefted. 

Until any point is determined to be a law. It re- 
mains iijputabie by every fubjetf. Swift. 

Di sputant. n.f. [from difpute ; difpu - 

tans, I.atiu.J A controvertifl; an ar- 
guer; a rcaioner. 

Notwithftmding thefc learned difputauts, it was 
to the unlcholaftick ftatcfman thafclie world owed 
their peace, defence, and liberties. Locke. 

Our djfputants frat me in mind of the fkuttlc 
fith, Uiaci when he is uhable to extricate himfclf, 
blsckens all the water about him till he becomes 
invifibic. Speaker. 

Di spvtmtHT. adj* Difpmitig; engaged 
in controverly. Not in ufc. 

Thou there waft found 
Among the graveft rabbles, difputant 
On points and queftions fitting Mofe$ % chair. Milt. 

DiSfiiTA'rioN. n. f. [from di/putatw, 
JLatiQ. ] 

. The ficill of controvcrfy; argumenta¬ 
tion. 

Confider what tb« learning of M'p.iatin i„, and 
how they are emplojf j f or the advantage of them- 
telvej or other., whofe bufinef* h only the vain 
oftcntation of founds. Lceka 

z. Controvcrfy; argumental conteft. 

Wei! do I find, by the wife knitting together of 
your anfwer, that any deputation I can ufc is as 
rnu _ c " i t0 ° « I unwotthj. Sidney. 

Till fome admirable or unufual accident hap¬ 
pens, as it bath in fome, to work the beginning of 
a better alteration in the mind, difputution about 
the knowledge of Ood commonly prevailed) little. 

_ * • Hooker. 

jJisputa'tious. adj. [from difpute.} In- 
dined to difpute; cavilling. 

A man muft be of a Very deputations temper, 
that enters into ftatc controversies with any of the 

Un ftx * Mdtfon. 

•Ii iij u I f . £ 
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Dispu'tative. adj . [from difputed] Dif* 
pofed to debate ; argumentative- 

Perhaps t this pradtice might not fo eafily he per¬ 
verted, as to raJfc a cavilling, dijf u:ctVuc t and feep- 
tical temper in the minds of youth. 

Watt's Improvement of the Mini. 

To DISPU'TE. *v. n . [ difputti , Latin.j To 
contend by argument; to altercate; to 
debate; to argue; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfir, 
thole of the fwetd are more To, trJ fighting is a 
woi re expedient than deputing . Decay of Bitty. 

The. arheift can pictend no obligation of xou- 
fcience, why he ihould difpute againlt religion* 

tv . TCdUfjprl 

Did not Paul and Barnabas ddpnte with vehe¬ 
mence about a very little point of convenicncy f 

_* _ , Atterbury • 

To DlSPU TE. <v. a. - 

1. To contend for, whether by words Or 
ad ion. 

T hings were difputed before they came to he de¬ 
termined t men afterwards were not to difpute any 
longer, but lo obey* Hotter. 

So djjpute the prize, 
ighf before Cydaria's eyes. 

^ Dryden s Indian Eiftpcror* 

One ftys the kingdom is his own: a Saxoi* 
drinks the quart, and fwears he’ll difpute that with 

h] ™' ratio;. 

2. To queuion ; to reafon about. 

Now I am fent, and am not to difpute 
My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dryd+Ind. Emp. 

3 * ^ o diftufs; to think on: a lenfo not ia 
ufe. 

Difpute It like a man. 

“ I Ihall oo fo; * 

But I muft alfo fed it as a man. Shakefp. Mach. 

Dispu'te. «./ [from the verb.] 

Conteft; coutroverfy; argumental con¬ 
tention. 

The queftion being about a fad, it is begging it, 
to bring as a. proof an hypothefis which is the very 
thing in difpute. Leeke. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently,that 
pbnts thrive and flourish in it, and animals lives 
this is matter of and beyond all difpute. 

Bentley. 

Dispu'tet.ess. adj. [from difpute .] Un- 
difputed; uncontrovertible. DiH. 
Dispu'tbr. n. f. [from difpute.] A con- 

trovertift; one given to argument and 
opposition. 

Both were vehement difpu ter t againft the hea- 
then idolatry. Sti/iingfieet. 

Tnefe conclufions have generally obtained, and 
have been acknowledged even by difputers them- 
fclves, till with labour they had ftifled their con- 

viai,,M - Rogers. 

Disqu al if ic action. n.f [from difoua- 

That which disqualifies; that 
which makes unfit. 

It is recorded ss a fuff cient dif qualification of a 
wife, that, fpeaking of her hulband, ffe faid, 
God forgive him. SpeBator. 

7 i>Di 3 quA'LiFY. <v . a. [dis Bnd qualify.] 

1. To make unfit; to difable by fome na¬ 
tural or legal impediment. 

Such perfons as /hall confer benefices on un- 
woithy and dif qualified pci funs, after a notice or 
correction given, lhall for that turn be deprived of 
the power of prefenting unto fuch benefices. 

AyUjfcs Par ergon. 

2. It has commonly for before the objec¬ 
tive noun. 

! know no employment for which piety difqua- ' * 

l fojl Swift. 

My common ijlnefs utterly disqualifies me for all 
conversation; I mean my dcaineft. Swift. 

4 A a 3. T( 
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1. To deprive of a right or claim by feme 
politive rcflriflion; to difable; to ex¬ 
cept from any grant. Swift has from. 

The church of England is the only body of 
Chriftiant which dtfqaalifet thofe, who are em- 
ployed to preach it* do&.ine, from fluffing in the 
civil power, farther than a* fanltort. 

Swift ms tbi Sacramental ’ftp. 

To Disqu a'ntity. *v. a. [dis and quan¬ 
tity.] To leffen; to diminifh. Not ufed. 

fc Be entreated 

Of fifty to difquantity your train | 

And the remainders, that (hall ftill depend, 

Tcrbe fush men at may befort your age. Sbaktfp. 

DisquTet. n,f [dis and quiet.] Unea* 
finefs; reftleffnefs;'wantoftranquillity; 
vexation; difturbance; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without 

any difquitt of thought, may be (aid to be happy. 

VEfrsrge. 

Xf we give way to our pafliont, we do bat gratify 

ourfelves for the prefent, in order to our future 

difj.iti. ' nihtp>. 

I bad rather live in Ireland than under the fire- 

quern difquiet* of hearing you am oat of order. 

Swift. 

Bisqui'et. adj. Unquiet; uneafy ; reil- 
lefs. 

1 pray you, bufbtnd, be not difquiet ; 

The meat was well if you were fo content. 

Sbahfpeare. 

To Bisqui'et. *n. a. [from the noun.] 
To diiturb; to make uneafy; to ha- 
iafs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 

The proud Roman him difquHted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? and why 
art thou fi> dif quitted within roe ? ^ 

By anger and impatience the mind is difquitt id, 

and is not able eafily to compofc itfelt to prayer. 

Dmppa. 

Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 

Dcfpair, ambition, jealoufy. 

Loft friends, nor love, difqmittt thee. R'fcom. 

Dis<*ui'isTBa. n. f. [from difquiet.\ A 

difturber ; a harafler. 

J)is<yji'BTLY. ad'v. [ from difquiet. ] 

Without reft ; anxioufly ; uneafily ; 

without calmnefs. 

Treachery, and all ruinous djforders, follow us 
•difquktlj to our grave*. Sbakefpear's fCng Lear. 

He retted dijquietly that night; but in the morn¬ 
ing I found him calm. Wif man. 

Disqui'ETNEss. n.f [from difquitt.] Un- 
eafinefs; rcftlcflnefs; anxiety ; difturb- 
ance. 

All otherwift, fald be, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all dsfquietneju Fairy 
Ariu* won to himfelf both followers and great 
defenders ; whereupon much difquietpefs enfued. 

linker. 

Dssqy i'etude. n.f [from difquitt.] Un- 
calinefs; anxiety ; difturbance ; want of 
tranquillity. 

Little bappinefs attends a. great changer, and 
to a multitude of dhquietudtf the defire of it fub- 
}efls an ambitious mind. Add font SpeSat-r. 

’Tis the beft prefervative from all thofe tempo¬ 
ral fears and difquieruda , which corrupt the enjoy¬ 
ment, and embitter the lives, of men. Regert. 

BiAquisTtion. n.f [difquifitio, Latin.] 
Examination; difputative enquiry. 

God hath rele.ved many things to his own refo- 
lotion, whofe d tei rrin«k.o* We cannot hope from 
fiefii: but with reverence muft fufpend onto that 
me day, whofe juflice (tall either condemn our 
curiofity, or refolve our difquifinonu Brwwn. 
•Tis indeed the proper place for this dtfquifiiie# 

•noyoeaning the antediluvian earth. 

Wmdtostd i Natural Hijhty. 
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_oyal fedety had a good effeft, as St turned 

many of the greateft geniufe* of that age to the 
mi of natural knowledge. Addif. Speflater. 
nature of animal diet may be difeovered 
by tafte, and other fenfible qualities, and fome ge¬ 
neral rules, without particular difquifitkn upon 
every kind. Arbutbnot. 

To DisaA*NK. *v. a. [dis and rank.] To 
degrade.from his rank. pi ft. 

Disregard, n.f [ dis and regard.] Slight 
notice; ncglcft; contempt. 

To Disreca rd. <v. a. [from the noun.] 
To (light; to negleft ; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to Gran¬ 
gers, to enemies, thofe whom nature is too apt to 
make us defpife, difregard, or hate, then undoubt¬ 
edly we are to do good to all. Strait. 

Thofe faftsyvhich Cod hath difregarded hi therto, 
he may rtgard for the time to come. Smalridge. 

Studious of good, man. d frtgarded fame, 

And ufeful knowledge was his eldeft aim. B/ackm . 

D I s R e g a'r d f Xj l . adj. [difregard znAfull.] 
Negligent; contemptuous. 

Disreoa'rdfully. adv. [from difre - 
gardful. ] Negligently; contemptuoufly. 

Dicre lioh. n.f. [dis and reVtfh .] 

1. Bad tafte; naufeoufneffi. 

Oft they aflay’d. 

Hunger and thirft conflraining; drugged as oft 
With hatefuileft difre!ijb> writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders fill’d. Afiltou- 

2 . Diftike of the palate; fqueamilhnefs. 

Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they 
are (hewn npt to be ufeful to health, beeaufe of an 
indifferency off difre/ifb to them. Locke. 

roBisRETisH. *u* a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make naufeous ; to infeft with an 
unplcafant tafte. 

Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, arid not difrdifb thirft: . 

Of nedarous draughts between, from milky (Hearn. 

1 “ Milton. 

The fame anxiety and-foficTtude that embittered 
the pttrfuit, ddfrehfbet the fruition itfelf. Rogeru 

2. To want a tafte of; to diflike. 

The world is become too bufy for me: fcvery 
body is fo concerned for the pubfick, that all pri¬ 
vate cnjbyments are loft, or difreTiJbed. Pope. 

Disrbputa'tion. n. f. [dis and reputa- 
tion.] 

I . Difgrace ; diftionour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the happy 
days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no dfnputJ 
tiojt to follow. _ _ Bacon. 

Z. Lofs of reputation; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuccefs might 
di (courage his people, and bring difnpurathn to 
himfelf, forbad any report to be made. Heyward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difreputetian amongft 
men as drunkeonefs. *lcylar'i Holy Living. 

Disrepi/te. n. f. [dis and repute.] Ill 
character; diftionour ; want of reputa¬ 
tion^ 

H ive ftudioufly did they caft a flur upon the 
king's perfon, and bring his governing principles 
under a difrephte . South. 

DisaE*Pc'cT. n.f. [dis andr^ed?.] In¬ 
civility ; wantof reverence; irreverence; 
an aft approaching to rudenefs. 

Any dijrejpfft to alts of date, or to the perform 
of ftatefmen, was in no time more penal. Clarend. 

Ariftotle writ a methodical difeourfe concernirtg 
thefe arts, chufing a certain benefit before the ha¬ 
zard that might adfcue from the vairv difrefpefU of 
ignorant perfont. # fFitkhtf. 

What is more ufuil to warriours than impatience 
of bearkig the lcaft affront or difrefptil t Pop*. 

Disrbejpe'ctful. adj . [difrefpeti and full. ] 

...Irreverent; uociv& - 
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Di*he*pe'ctfui.ly. adv. [from dlfrt. 
fp$8ful .] Irreverently; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our pofterity will think fo 
difrefpeffalii of their great grandmothers, as that 
they made tnemfelves monftrous to appear amiable. 

Add fan's Spe&atcr 9 

To Disao # BE. n>. a. [dis and robe.] To 
undrefs ; to uncover; to ftrip. 

Thus when they had the witch difrobed quite. 
And all her filthy feature open (hown. 

They let her go at will, and wander waya un* 
known. Spenfetm 

Kill the villain ftraight, 

Difrabe him of the matchlefs monument. 

Thy father’s triumph o’er the favages. 

Sbakefpearc'$ King John • 
Thefe two great peers were durobtd of their 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by violence* 

kVa:ton. 

Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf at 
once of all his old opinions, and pretences to know¬ 
ledge and learning, and turn himfelf out ftark na¬ 
ked in queft afrefli of new notions? _ Locke* 

Disruption, n.f. [difruptio , Latin.] 

i. The aft of hr caking afunder. 

T his (ecures them from dtjmptian , which they 
would be in danger >of, upon a fudden ftretch or 
contortion* 4 Ray. 


z. Breach ; rent; dilaceratiou. 

The. agent which etifcQcd this disruption, and 
diflocation of die ftrata, was feated wich.n the 
earth. Woodward. 

If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 

Vheir force its curious texture cannot tear. 

Nor make difnption in the dreads of air. B/ackm • 

Dissatispa'c-pion. n.f. [dis and fatif- # 
faft ion.] The ftate of being diflatisfted; * 
dikontent; want of fomething to com¬ 
plete the wifh. 

He that changes hia condition, out of impa¬ 
tience and diffatisfa&ion, when he has tried a new 
one, wifhe tor his old again* h'Eftrange. 

The ambitious man has little happineft, bpt it 
fubje&to much uneafinefs and diffatiifacium. 

Addilcn's Speffator. 
In vain we try to remddy the dc efts or our ac- 
quifition, by varying the object: the fame diffdtif * 
fa&ion puifoes us through the circle of created 
goods. Fcgers. 

Dissatisfa^ctorine as. n.f. [fromi^ 
fatisfaftory .] Inability to give content. 
Dissatisfa^ctory, adj. [ from dijfa - 
tisfy.] That which is unable to give, 
content. * - * ' • / 

To Dissa'tisfy. *u. a. [dis an Afatisft.] 

1. Todifcoiitent; todifplcafe. 

The idvantag. s of fife will not hold ont to the 
length of defife; and, fince they are nor big ffiou^h. 
to fatisfy, they (hould not be big enwigh to dijja- 
tisfy . Cottier+ 

2. To fail to pleafe.;* to offend by the 
want of fomething requifite. 

1 Aril retain fome of my notions, after yonr 
lordihtp's haying appeared diffatbfki with them. 

v i Locke* 

To DISSE'CT. *v. a. [< diffeco , Latin.] 

1. To cut in pieces. It is ufed chiefly of 
anatomical enquiries, made by repara¬ 
tion of the parts of animal bodies. 

Ntr mafic, no trick, i\o favour, no referve ; 
Lijf.fi your mind, examine every nerve. Mcfcsnf. 

Following life in creatures we diffeEl , * 

Wc loft it ih. the moment we detect. Pape. 

2 . To divide and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingeouous word 
throughout, I have diffeStd for a (ample. Atterb. 

Dissa'cviON. n.f. [diffe&ia, Latin.] 
i. The aft of feparating the parts of ani¬ 
mal bodies; anatomy. 
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She cot her tap j but, upon th tAjfilHsn, found 
her juft like other hens* L'Efirange. 

1 £ball enter upon the diffiflion of a coquet’* 
heart, and communicate that carious piece of ana¬ 
tomy* Addifon. 

a. Nice examination. 

Such ftrifl enquiries into nature, fo true and fo 
perfeft a dffcEhon of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence* Granville* 

To DISSE'IZE. *>. a. [dijfeifer, French.] 
To difpoflefs ; to deprive. It is com¬ 
monly ufed of a legal aft. 

He lo diffnmed of his griping grofs. 

The knight his tbtiliant fpear again aifay’d 
In his brafs-plated body to embofs* Faby l$uetn. 

If a prince (bould give a roan, befidea his an¬ 
cient patrimony which his family had been dif- 
Jeixed of, an additional eft ate, never before in the 
pofleflion of his ancefton, he could not be faid to 
re-eftablift lineal fucceffion. Locke. 

Disse^iun* n.f. [from dijffeiftr , French.] 
An unlawful dilpoftcfOng a man of his 
land, tenement, or other immoveable or 

incorporeal right* CwweM* 

Dissb'izor. n.j . [from diffeize.] He that 
difpoflefies another. 

To DISSE'MBLE. a . [dijfimvlo, Latin; 

femblanct ,diffemblance , and probably dtj- 
fembier , in old French.] 

1, To hide under falfe appearance; to 
conceal; to pretend that not to be which 
really is. 

She anfwered, that her foul was God’s; and 
touching ber faith, as (he could not change, fo (he 
would not difJemhUit. Hayward. 

2 . To pretend that to be which is not. 

This is not the true fignification. 

Your fon Lucenrio 

Doth love my daughter, and (he loveth him. 

Or both diffemble deeply their ajJe&ona, Sbakejff. 

In vain on the dijjembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and ftp perluaC n hung ; 

And real care in vain, and native love. 

In the true parent's panting bread had (trove. Prior . 

YiDlSSE'MBLE. w. ». 

1. To play the hypocrite; to ufe falfe pro- 
fbffions; to wheedle. 

Y tdffmhUd in your hearts when ye fent me unto 
the Lord your God, faying. Fray for us. 

Jeremiah, alii. 20. 

1 would dffimhle^n ith my nature, where 
My fortur.es, and roy friends, at (lake, requir’d 
I (hnuld do fo in honour. Sbakcfffeare's Conolauus. 

Thy lun&ion too wrli varnifh o’er our aril. 
And fanftity diffmbling. Rowe's Ami. Stefm. 

2 . Sbakefpeare uies it for fraudulent J un- 
performing. 

1 that am curtail’d of this fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by diffemjrling nature. 

Deform’d, unfin idl'd, Sbak ejpeare's Richard 111 . 

Dissembler, n.f. [from diffemble.] An 
hypocrite; a man who conceals his true 
difpofitttm. 

Thou deft wrong me, tboo diffmbler , thou. 

Sbaktjpcare. 

The French king, in the bufinefe of peace, wu 
the greater dlfftmbier of the two. JBac. Henry Vll. 

Such an one, whofc virtue foibiddeth him to be 
bale and a dfftmbUr, (hall evermore hang under-the 
wheel. Rolqgb. 

The queen, with rage inflam’d, * 
Thus .greet* him.: Thou dffcmbltr, would ft rhou fly 
Gut of my arms by ftealth ? Denham. 

Men will tiuft po farther than they judge a per- 
fon for fincerity fit to be trufted: a difeovered dif- 
Jmbhr can achieve nothing great and confiderable. 

South. 

DissK'MBLiivtLY. adv'. [from diffemble.] 

With difiimulation; bypocrkically. 
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They might all have been either diffembringly 
fpoken, or falfely reported of the equity of the bar¬ 
barous king. Krolies. 

7 cDISSE'MINATE.«v.«. [diffemino ,Lat.] 
To fcatter as feed; to fow; to ipread 
every way. 

Ill ufes are made of it many times in ftirring up 
feditions, rebellions, in diffeminating of here fits, and 
infufing of prejudices. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

There is a nearly uniform and conftant fire or 
•heat effeminated throughout the body of the earth. 

fFcodtocrd. 

The Jews are indeed dffemtnated through ail the 
trading parts of the world. Addi/on's Sffe&ctor. 

By firmnefs of mind, and freedom of fpeech, 
the goipel was diffimnated at firft, and rauft (till be 
maintained. Atterbuiy. 

Bissemina'tion. n.f. [ diffeminatio , La¬ 
tin.] The aft of fcattering like feed; 
the fcft of lowing or fpreading. 

Though now at the greateft diftance from the 
begirning of errour, yet we are almoft loft in its 
dijftimnaiion, whole ways are bound lefs, and confefs 
no circumfcription. Brown. 

Dissemina'tor. [diffeminatcr , Lat.] 
He that fcatters; a fcatterer ; a fewer ; 
a fpreader. 

Men, vehemently thirfting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the dffeminators 
of novel doftrines. Decay of Piety. 

DISSENSION. i*. / [diffenfio, Latin.] 

Difagreement; (Irife; di cord ; con¬ 
tention ; difference; quarrel; breach 
of union. 

Friend now, faft fworn. 

Whole hours, whofc bed, whofe meal,'whole ex- 
ercifc, 

Are ftili together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love 
Unfeparable, (hall within this hour. 

On a difftnfton of a doit, break out 

To blttereft enmigy. Sbakefpearfs Coriolattus. 

Now join'your hands, and with your hands your 
hearts, 

That no difftnfton hinder government. Shpkefpcarc. 

He appealed the difftnfton then anting about re¬ 
ligion. Kmiles. 

Grown \ 

In wealth and multitude, faftious they grow; 

But firft among the priefts dffenfton fprings* Milt. 

Debates, diffenftonsj uproars are thy joy j 
Provok’d without offence, and praQis'd to deftroy. 

Diyden. 

Df ssE^iftiout. adj. [from dij/enficn.] Dif- 
pofed to difeord; quarrclfome; factious; 
contentious. 

Either in religion they have a diftinftons head, 
or in the commonwealth a factious head. 

Afcbam's Scbooln-after. 

Who are they that complain unto the king 
That 1 am ftern? They love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his eara with fuch dijftnftout rumours. 

Sbakejptore. 

You diftenftons rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itdji of your opinion. 

Make yourfdve* (cabs. Shake pear e's Corblanus. 

To DISSENT. *v. n. [ dijfentlo , Latin.] 

1. To dlfagree in opinion; to think in a 
contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafion to defraud the pub- 
lick of what is belt, by any rotorofe or p<frverfe 
differ*tings. flffcjr Charles. 

What cruelty of heatherts ha* not been march¬ 
ed by the inhufnanity of difteming (Thriftsans F 

Decay cf Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitude* 
of men diffint from us, who arc as good and wife 
as ourfelve*. Addifon. 

2. To differ ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a general agreement in the iccrft opi¬ 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true, and to (bun, as hurt- 
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ful, whatever difftnteth from it, but that mo A 
which doth fartheft diffint. Hooker , 

3* To differ from the efiablifhed church. 

How will differing brethren rclifb ? 

What will malignants fay t Hudthrau 

Disse'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Difagreement; difference of opinion ; 
declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs ia 
view are of moft moment, yet there are grounds 
to fufpeft that there is proof as confiderable to 
be produced on the contrary fide; there fufpenfe 
or diffint are voluntary aftions. Locke . 

What could be the reafon of this general diffint 
from the notion of the refurreftjon, feeing that 
almoft all of them did believe the immortality of 
the foul ? ‘ Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety of nature; oppofite qua¬ 
lity. Not in ufe. 

The diffints of the menftrual or ftrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the diffint 
of the metals. Therefore where the raenitma 
are the fame, and yet the incorporation folioweth 
not, the diffint is in the metals. Bacon • 

Di ss e n t a'n eo v s. adj. [ from dlffent* ] 
Difagreeable; inconfiftent; contrary. 

Djsse'ntbr. n.f. [from dlffent.] 

i. One that difagrees, or declares his dis¬ 
agreement, from an opinion. 

lhey will aduyt of matter of faft, and-agree 
with dijjinters in that; but differ only in aligning 
of realons. * Locke. 

z. One who, for whatever reafons, refufes 
the communion of the F.ngH(h church. 

Disserta'tion. n.f. [ dijf'ertatio, Latin.] 
A difeourfe; a dilquifition ; a trearife. 

Plutarch, in h'S dtjft- tation upon the Poets, 
quotes an in fiance of Homer’s judgment in clofing 
a ludicrous feenc with decency ana mitrudtion. 

Broome on the Odyffej. 

To Disse^rve. ‘v. a. \dis and fer-ve. ] To 
do injury to; to mifehief; to damage ; 
to hui t; to harm. 

Having never done the king the lead fcrvice£ 
he took, the firft opportunity to diffirve him, and 
engaged again ft him from the beginning of the 
rebellion* Clarendon. 

Defires of things of this world, by their ten¬ 
dency, promote or dtfferve our interefts in another* 

Rogers. 

Dissh'rvicb. n.f [dis and fervice.] In¬ 
jury ; mifehief; ill turn. 

We (ball rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any dfffcrvke unto reUters who have well de- 
lervcd. Brown. 

Great flekneftes make a fenfible alteration, but 
fin alter inuiipolitior.s do a proportionable differ - 
vice . Collier. 

Disse'rvi ce ABLE. adj. [f.om differs ice.] 
Injurious; tnifehievous; hurtful. 

Disse'rvicEabi eness. n.J. [from dif¬ 
fer njiceable.] Injury-; harm; hurt; mif* 
chief; damage* 

All aftion being for (ome end, and a H the en^ 
, its aptnef. to be commanded o: foibiuden 
muft be founded upon it$ fcrviccabJcnefj cr differ* 
vlceai/cncfi to fome end. Morris. 

To Disse'ttle. v. a , [dis an & fettle.] To 
onfettlc; to unfix. 

To Disse'ver- *v. a. [dis and fever. In 
this word the particle dis makes no 
change in the fignification, and there¬ 
fore the word, though fupported bv great 
authorities, ought to be ejeftetl from our 
language.] To part in two; to break ; 
to divide; to funder; to feparate; to 
dilunite. 

Shortly had the ftorm fo dffcvtrtd the com¬ 
pany, which the day before had tarried together^ 

that 
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that tnaft of them never met a^sin, but were 
(wallowed up* SiA*<y» \ 

The difft verhtg of fleet* hath been the over¬ 
throw of many actions* Relent. 

All downright raina djffever the violence of out¬ 
rageous wind*, and level the mountainous billow*, 

Rd'tigb. 

Vifftmr your united ftrengths. 

And part your mingled colour* once again* Stai. 

The meeting point* the facred hair d\fffver 
From iht fair head, for ever and for ever* Pope. 

Di ssiDEKCE. n.f. [diffideo, Latin.] Dif- 
cord; difagreement. ^ DiQ. 

Dissi'l’iencb* **/. [difllUo, Latin.] The 
aft of flirting afunder. 

DissiRient. adj. [difffliens, Lat.] Start¬ 
ing afunder j burfling in two. 
IXjssili'tion* *. f* [diffilio, Latin .1 The 
ad of burfling in two; the ad of dart¬ 
ing different way*. 

The air having much room to receive motion, 

the dijjilitiom of that air was great. 

Bey It's Sf’ htg of the Air. 

Dissimilar, adj* [dis and Jimilar .] Un¬ 
like; heterogeneous. 

Simple oil is reduced into diffmilar parts, and 
yields a fweet oil, very differing from fallet oil. 

Boyle. 

The light, whofe ray* are all alike refrangible, 

] call Ample, honv geneal, and firailar; and that, 
whofe rays are fome more refrangible than others, 

•I call compound, heterogeneal, and djjmilcr . 

Newton 

If the fluid he fuppofed to confift of betero- 
genecus particles, we cannot conceive how thofc 
dijjimilar part* can have a like filiation. Ben:ley. 

Dissimilarity, n.f. [from dijjimilar .] 

UnlikeneG; diflunilitude. 

If the principle of reunion ha* not its energy 
in this life, whenever the attractions of fenfe 
ceafe, Che acquired principles of difftnUarity mud 
repel thefe beings from their centre i fo that the 
principle of reunion, being fet free by death,, muft 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre; and 
the principle of diffimUarity, forcing him to repel 
them with infinite violence from him, muft make 
them infinitely miserable. Cheync. 

B i$sfMi litvde. n.f. [ dijjjmilstudo, La¬ 
tin.] Unlikenefs; want ot refemblance. 

Thereupon grew marvellous diffimilituda, and 
.by leafon thereof jcaloufics, heartburnings, jars, 
and di(cords. Hooker. 

W’t doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
cumftancet, did frame his people unto any utter 
rdiffimtiiimde, either with Egyptians, or any other 
nation. H her. 

The diJf.THiltiudc between the Divinity and ima¬ 
ges, fliers that images are not a fuitable means 
whereby to woiibip God* Sti/lirgjleet . 

A- humane focicty is founded in the fimiiitudc 
•f fome things, fo it is promoted by fome certain ' 

dijjimiltttides. Grew* 

Women are curious obferven of the likenefs of 
children to parents, that they may, upon finding 
diffhnditttde, have live pica lure of hinting unchaf- 
tity- Pcfe'i Odyfjcy , Nous. 

Diishiula'tiok. n.f [diffimuiatio , La¬ 
tin.] The aft of diffcmbling; hypo- 
crify ; fallacious appearance ; falfe pre¬ 
tentions. 

Vifftmnlation is bnt a faint kind of policy ; for 
It afiweth a ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. 

He added not; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diffnmdation, difappear'd 
Into thin air diffus’d* Milton. 

Viffmulation may be taken for a bare conceal¬ 
ment of one** mind ; in which fenfe we commonly 
fay, that it is prudence to diffemble i njuries. South. 

X>i y 6iiPABLE .adj. [from dtfjipate. ] Eafily 
jfcattered; liable to difpertion. 
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tinder the earth is contained and held in} bu: 
when it cometh to the air it exhalcth. 

Bacon 9 Natural Hiffory. 

The part* of plant* aie very tender, at confift- 
big of corpufcles which are extremely fmati and 
light, and therefore the more cafily dijftpable* 

’ Woodward's Natural H if tty. 

To DTSSIPATE. <u. a. [diffipatus , Lat.] 

i. To fcatter every way; to diiperle. 

1 he heat at length grows fo great, that it again 
etiffipates and bear* off thofc -cor pu teles which it 
brought. Woodward. 

It is covered with (kin and hair, to quench and 
dijjipate the force ot any ftroke, and retard th«- 
eege of any weapon. Ray. 

T he circling mountains eddy in, 

Fmrn the bare wild, the aijjifated ftorm* Thonfon. 

z. To fcattcr the attention. 

This flavery to his paflion* produced a life ir> 
regular and difiipated. Savage'* Life. 

To fpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 
Of djffipated wealth the poor remains. London. 

Dissipation, n.f. [ dijjipatio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of difpertion. 

The cfic&s of heat are moll advanced when it 
woikech upon a body without lofs or diffiparion or 
the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Pa leg, in 
whefe time the famous dtffpation of mankind, 
aud diilin&ion of languages, happened* 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The ftate of being difperfcd. 

Now 

Foul djffpation follow’d, and forc’d rout. Milton . 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if 
that heat which is continually (teaming out of the 
earth be preferved, its diffipation prevented, and 
the cold kept off by fome building, this alone is 
ordinarily fufheient to raife up the nitre. 

Woodward. 

Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by 
(hatches, and been prevented tram fimlbing them 
by a thoufand avocations and diffipatior.s. Swift. 

To Disso'ciate* *v. a. \diffocio, Latin.] 
To feparate; to difunite; to part. 

In the diffociatirg aft ion, even of the gen deft 
fire, upon a concrete, there perhaps vanifti feme 
active and fugitive particles, whofe prefence wav 
requifite to cuntaio the concrete under fuch a de¬ 
terminate form. Boyle. 

Disso'lva ble. adj. [from diJJbl*veS\ Ca¬ 
pable of diffolution; liable to be melt¬ 
ed. 

Such things as are not diffilvalte by the moif- 
ture of the tongue, act not upon the tafte* 

Newton. 

Dissoluble. adj . [ dijjolubilis, Latin.] 
Capable of reparation; having one part 
feparable from another by heat or moil- 
ture* 

Nodules, irpofcd in cliffs amongft the earth, 
being hard and not fo diffoluble, are left behind* 

Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

Dissolubility, n. f. [from dijfoluble 
Liablenefs to fuffer a dilunion of parts 
by heat or moiiture; capacity of being 

diffolved. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of 
alteration, or corruption, from the diffolubdity of 
their parts, and the coalition -of feveral particles, 
endued with contrary and deltru$ive qualities each 
to other. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSO'LVE. *v. a. [dijjblvo, Latin.] 

I. To deftroy the form of any thing by 
ditimiting the parts with heat or moif- 
ture; to mek ; to liquefy* 

I have heard of anchovies dtf olved in feure* 

JDijden. 
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Tht whole terreftria! globe was taken all to 
pieces, and diffolved, at the deluge* Woodward* 

2* To break ; to difunite in any manner. 

Seeing then that all thefe thing* (ball be dif¬ 

folved. wbatmanner of peifons ought \c r> be? 

* * k ••• 

a Pet. in. xi. 

To loofe; to break the ties of any 
thing. 

Down fell the duke, his joints diffdv'd afunder. 
Blind with the light, and lhickcn dead with won- 
• der. Fairfax • 

Wftnefe thefe ancient empires of the ea*th t 
In height of all their flowing wealth diffblv'd. 

Miltcn. 

The commons live, by no dlvifion* rent; 

But the great monarch'* death diffolves the go¬ 
vernment- jDrydcn • 

, To feparate perfons united; as, to dif- 
Jolve a league. 

She and I, long licce con trailed. 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diffolve us* Stak. 

To break up aflcmblies. 

By the king's authority alone, and by hts 
writs, parliament* are aftemblcd; and by him 
alone they are prorogued and diffolved , but each 
houfe may adjourn itlelf* Bacon to Vdliers. 

6. To folve ; to clear. 

And 1 have heard of thee, that thou can ft 
make interpretations and diffolve doubts. 

Van. v. 16. 

y. To break an enchantment. 

Highly it concerns bis glory now 
To fruftrate and djffolve the magic k fpells. Milton * 

8. To be relaxed by pleafure. c 

Angels diffolvd in hallelujahs lie. Dry dot* 

To DissoRve <v. n. 

1. To be melted; to be liquefied. 

All putrefa&ion, if it diffolve not in rarefac¬ 
tion, will in die end iffue into plants or living 
creatures bred of putrcfa&ion. Bacon* 

As wax diffolves, as icr begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the fun. 

So melts the youth, and Janguiihes away. 

Addijons Ovid. 

2. To fink away; to fall to nothing. 

It there be morn, more woeful, hold it in; 

For 1 am almoft ready to diffolve. 

Hearing of this. Sbakcfpeare s King Lear * 

3. To melt away in pleafures. 

Disso'lven r. adj. [from dtJ/ol<ve.~\ Hav- 

_ ing the power of diffolving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, 
moifecned with the ipittle, is firft chewed, then 
fwallowed into the ftomach, where, being mingled 
with diffolvent juices, it is concodted, macerated, 
and reduced into a chyle. Ray. 

Disso'lven r .n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 
That which has the power of difuniting 
the parts of any thing. 

Spittle is a great diffbivmt, and there is a great 
quantity of it in the ftomach, being fwallowed 
- con Handy. Arbutbmt. 

Disso'lyer. n. f. [from dljfolve .] That 
which has the power of diffolving. 

Fire, and the more fubde dffdver, putrtfadlion, 
by dividing the particles of fubllances, turn (hem 
black. Arbuthnet* 

Hot mineral waters ate the beft diffo/vers of 
phlegm* ArbntbncU 

Disso'lvible. adj. [from dijfclwt* It is 
commonly written dijjhbvable , but le(s 
properly.] Liable cu.perilh by ditib- 
lution. 

Man, that is even upon the intrinfick confti- 
tution of his nature difflvtile, muft, by being in 
an eternal duration, continue immortal. 

Hale's Or.gin of Mankind . 

DI'SSOLUTE. adj. [ dijfoluius , Latin.] 

Loofe; wanton ; unreiirained; diffolv* 

ed in pleafures; luxurious; debauched. 

A giant 
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A giant huge and tal) f 
mo him diformed, diffolute, difmay’d. 

Unawares furpris'd. ^ Fairy Queen. 

Such (land in narrow lanes. 

And heat our watch, ’nd rob our pajlengers j 
■While he, young, w?i and efieminate boy. 
Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 
So dsffolute a crew. Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

A man of little gravity, dr ahftinence in glea- 
hires j yea, fometimes aim oft dtffluxc. Hayward. 

They cool’d in acal. 

Thenceforth ftiall pra£li c how to live fecure. 
Worldly, or dijfdute , on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 

The’true fpirit of religion bani flies indeed all 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and dijpdutem irthj 
but, in exchange, fills the mind with a perpetual 
ktenity- Addifon's Spe&otor. 

The beauty of religion the aioft dilute are 
forced to acknowledge. Rogers. 

Dissolutely, adv. [from diffolute. ] 
Loofely ; in debauchery; without re- 

flxaint. 

Whereas men have lived diffilutely and unright- 
eoufly, thou baft tormented them with their own 
abominations. Wifdom. 

Di s soluteness*. n.f. [from diffolute.] 
Loofenefs; laxity of manners; de¬ 
bauchery. 

If we Took into the common management, we 
flsall have reafon to wonder, in the great difjblutt- 
ftefi of manners which the world Complains of, 
that there are any footfteps at all left of virtue. 

Locke. 

Dlssolu tion. n.f [diffolutio, Latin.] 
r. The ad of liquefying by heat or moif- 
ture. 

2. The (late of being liquefied. 

3. The date of melting away; liquefac¬ 
tion. 

I am as fubjeft to heat as butter $ a man of 
continual diffotmtio* and thaw. 

Sbabtfpeare '1 Merry Wives of Windfor. 

4. Definition of any thing by the repara¬ 
tion of its parts. 

The elements were at perfect union in his 
body J and their contrary qualities ferved not for 
the dijfclutkn of the compound, but the variety 
of the compofure. South. 

5. The fubflance formed by diffolving any 
body. 

# Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feverally; then 
difibive the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the 
dilution. ^ Bacon. 

t. Death the refolution of the body into 
its condiment elements. 

The life of nun is aiwayi either increafing to¬ 
wards ripenefo and perfeaion, or declining and 
dccreafing toward* rottennefs and dijftlutkn. 

Raleigh's Hiflary. 
We expend J J 

Immediate dijjbluticui , which we thought 

Was meant by death that day. Milton's Per. LA. 

7. DedTuflion. 

He determined to ilfake a prefent dffoluti n of 

******* _ , Hooker. 

He thence fh*Jl come. 

When this world’s diffilution ft all be ripe. Milton. 

Would they have mankind lay afide all care of 
proVfiona by agriculture or commerce, becaufe 
polhbly the dijfoiution of the world may happen th* 
next moment? # . Benthy . 

8. Breach or rum of any thing compared 
or united. 

Is a my» confident of wealth and power ? 
Why let him read of tliofe ft range ur.rxp:fied 
dilutions of the great' monarchies and g ,ven,- 
nwnts of the world. S cutb 


9 - The aft of breaking up an aflerobly. 
10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity 
xniffnefo; diffipation. 
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A longing after fenfual pleafures Is a difiluthn 
of the fpirit of a man, and makes it loote, fofr, 
and wandering, unapt for noble or Spiritual em¬ 
ployments. Bo. Tajlcr. 

Fame makes the mind loofe and gay jin, fcatters 
the fptrits, and leaves a kind of dfflutios r upon all 
the faculties. South. 

An univerfal dt/folution of manners began to pre¬ 
vail, and a proielfcd disregard to all fixed princi- 
p^es. /ft ter bury. 

DISSONANCE. n. f. [diffonam, Lat. 
dtjfonastce , Fr. ] A mixture of harfti, un- 
plealing, unharmonious founds; unfuit- 
ablenels of one found to another. 

Still govern thou my fong. 

But drive far off the barbarous dijfttnanct 
Of Bacchus and h s revellers. Milton. 

*1 he Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 
can decide with confidence on the harmony or 
diffmattce of the numbers of thefe times. 

r t Garth's Preface te Ovid. 

Di ssonant. adj. [ diffonam , Lat.] 
r. Harfh; unharmonious. 

Dire were the ftrain, and diJfonant % to fing 
The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Tbotnfon. 

2. Incongruous; difagreeing : with from. 

What can be more dijfonent from reafon and 
nature, than that a man, naturally inclined to cle¬ 
mency, fliould fliew hiiufelf unkind and inhuman ? 

Hakewill on Providence. 

3. With to i lef9 properly. 

When confcience reports any thing diffonant to 
truth, it obliges no more than the falfchood re¬ 
ported by it. South. 

^ 0 D 1 SSUA DE. *v. a. [1 diffuadeo , Lat.] 

1. To dehorr; to divert by reafon or im • 
port unity from any thing. 

We fubmic to Car far, promifing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dijfueded by our wicked queen. 

Sbakefpeare's Cysnbeline. 

2. To reprefent any thing as unfit or dan¬ 
gerous. 

This would be worfc j 
War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 

' M y ***** diffuadet. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Not diffident of thee, do I dijfuade 
Thy abfence from my fight. M.hen's Par. Loft. 

I’d fain deny this wife, which thou haft made: 
Or, what I can’t deny, would fain dijfuade. 

_ Addf n's Ovid. 

Dissua dbr. n.f. [from diffuade.} He 
that diffuades. 

Dissua sign. n.f. [diffuafio, Lat.] Ur¬ 
gency of reafon or importunity again(l 
any thing; dehortation. 

Endeavour to preferve yourfelf from relapfe by 
fuch diffuaftont from love, as it* votaries call in- 
vedhres tgainft it. Boyle. 

Dissua sive. adj. [from diffuade.] De- 

hortatory; tending to divert or deter 
from any purpofe. 

Dissuasive, n. /. Dehortation; argu¬ 
ment or importunity employed to turn 

'the mind off from any purpofe or pur- 
fuit. 

‘ Th « njeannefs, or the fin, will frarce be dtffua- 
fves to thvfo who have reconciled thcmfdvea to 
both. ^ Government of the TInrue. 

To Dissunder. *v. a. [dis and funder. 
This is a barbarous word. See Disse¬ 
ver.] To lunder; to feparate. 

But when her draught the fea and earth HJfun- 

derd t r 

The troubled bottoms turn’d up, and flic thunder’d. 

Cl+pmen. 

D*ssy llable. n. f. [W^«C®*.] A 
word of two fyllables. 

No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obferve 
any farther rule in the feet of Jbis veife, but that 
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they be diffyllables ; whether fpondee, trochee, or 
iambique, it matters not. Vryden . 

Distaff, n.f. [biptasp, Saxon.] 

i* The ftaff from which the flax is drawn 
in fpinning. 

In fum, proud Boreas never ruled flret. 

Who Neptune’s web oh danger’s diftaff fpins. 

With greater pow’r than lhc did make them wend 
Each way, as (he that age’s praife d d bend. Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this v. eb which I b~gin; 

I will rite dipaff hold, come thou-and fpin. Faitf, 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot, with the band ; 
And Malkin, with her diftaffxn her hand. Dryd. 

2. It is ufed as an emblem of the female 
(ex. So the French fay. The crown of 
France never falls to the dtftaff. 

In roy civil government fome fay the crofier. 
Come fay the diftaff was too bufy. 

Hovel's England's Tears. 
See my royal mafter murder'd. 

His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne. Dryd. 

Distaff-thistle, n.f A fpecies of 

thiftle. ^ 

To Dista'in. a. [dis and fain.] 

1. To (lain; to tinge with an adventi- 
- tiou s colour. 

Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the ftady plain 
Sev’n mighty bodies with their blood diftain. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Place on their head* that crown diftaind with 
gore. 

Which thofe dire hands from my (lain father tore. 

Bofc. 

2. To blot; to fully with infamy. 

He tinderftood. 

That lady, whom X had to me ailign’d. 

Had both diftain'd her honourable blood. 

And eke the faith which ffie to me did bind. 

. Fairy Shtecne- 

The worthinefs of pfaifg d/ftaint his worth. 

If he chat 'a prais’d himfelf bring the praife forth. 

Sbaktfpeartm 

Some theo logicians defile places erefled for re¬ 
ligion, by defending oppreftions, diftaining their 
profeffions by publishing odious untruths upon re¬ 
port of others. Sir J. Hayward . 

DTSTANCE. n. f. [diftanecj Ft. diftantia* 

Latin.] 

1 . Difame is fpace confidered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
confidering any thing elfe between them. 

. Locke . 

It is very cheap, notwithftanding the great dif- 
tanee between the vineyards and the towns that fell 
the wine. Addifon on Italy » 

As he lived but a ft w miles difiance from her f«- 
ther’s houfe, he had frequent opportunities of fee- 
ijl E m Addiftn. 

2. Remotenefs in place. 

Caelar is Itill difpos’d to give us terms. 

And waits at diftantt till he hears from Cato. Add. 

Thefe dwell at fuch Convenient diftance. 

That each may give his friend affiftance. Prior . 

3. The fpace kept between two antagonifta 
in fencing. 

We come to fe* fight} to fee thy pafs, thy 
flock, thy reverfe, thy dfiance. 

Sbakeffxares Merry Wives of Windfor; 

4. Contrariety; oppofition. 

Banquo was y«ur enemy. 

So is he mine j and in fuch bfood y dtfance. 

That every minute of his being thrufts 

Againft roy near’ft of life. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth, 

S* A fpace marked on the courfe where;, 
horfes run. 

This was die borfe that ran the whole field out 
of dfiance, and won the race. L'Eftrange. 

6. Space of time. 

Y ou muftdo i t by diftance of time. ^ Ejdr. v.47. 
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1 help tny preface by a prefcript, to tell that 
there i» ten years dfarce between one and the 
other* Prior. 

7. Rcraotenefs in time either pad or future. 

We’have n much alfuiance ot thefe things, a. 
thine i future and at a diftauce are capable of* 

TiHotfon. 

To judge right of blcflings prayed for, and yet 
at a Jiflancft we mu ft be able to know things fu- 
tuie." Smalridgt. 

8. Ideal disjunction ; mental reparation. 

*1 he qualities chat afl'eft our fenfes are,Jn the 
things themfelves, lo united and blended, that there 
is no feparstion, no diftauce between them* Locke . 

9. Rcfpcft; diftant behaviour. 

I hope your mode fly 

Will know what dftance to the crown is due* 

Dry Jen. 

’Tis by refpeCI and diftauce that authority is up¬ 
held* Alter bury l 

If a man makes me keep my dftance, the com¬ 
fort is, he keeps his at the fame time* Swift. 

l o. Retra&ion of kindnefs; refer ve; ali¬ 
enation. 

On the part of heav'n. 

Now alienated, diftancc and diftafie, 

An^cr, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv'n. 

. Milton. 

To Distance, •v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To place remotely ; to throw off from 
the view. 

That which give* a relievo to a bowl. Is the 
quick light, or white, which appears to be on the 
lide neared to us, and the biai.k by confequencc 
dfiances the objc&. . Dry den's Dufrefroy. 

2. To leave behind at a race the length of 
a diftance; to conquer in a race with 
great fuperiority* 

Each daring lover, with adventurous pace, 
Purfued his wi flies in the dangerous race; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfel flies, 

* Strains to the goal; the diftanc'd lover dies* Gay. 

Distant, adj. [diftans , Latin.] 

1. Remote in place; not near. 

This heav'n which we behold 
Diftant fo high* Milton. 

I felt. 

Though diftant from the worlds between* Milton. 

The wond'rous rock the Parian marble Ihone, 
And feem’d to diftant fight of folid done* Fope. 

Narrownefs of mind fliould be cured by reading 
hi dories of pad ages, and of nations and countries 
diftant from our own* 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

The fenfes will difeover things near us with fuf- 
ficient cxa&nefs, and things diftant alfo, fo far as 
they relate to our neceflary ufc. Watts's Lrgick. 

2. Remote in time cither part or future. 

3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten 
ycart, ten miles, diftant. 

4. Referved; ftiy. 

5. Remote in nature; not allied. 

Wbat befidea this unhappy, fervility to cudom 
can reconcile men, that own chridianity, to a prac¬ 
tice fo widely diftant from it ? Gov• of the 2 wg«r* 

6. Not obvious; not plain. 

It was one of the fird difti nations of a well-bred 
man to exprefs every thing obfcenc in moded terms 
and diftant phrafes; while the clown clothed thofc 
ideas in plain homely terms that are the mod ob¬ 
vious and natural* Addifon's Spectator. 

Diita'«t e. n. f. [dis and taftc .] ^ 

1. Averfton of the palate; dlfrelifh; dif- 
guft. 

He gives the reafon of the a ft afte of fatietv, and 
of the pitafure in novelty in meats and drinks. 

Bacon's Natural Hftory . 

2. Diflike; nneaftnefs. 

Profperity is not without miny fears and dsflafiei 9 
and adverfity is not without c?mlorU and hopes. 

Bason's Effays. 
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3. Anger; alienation of affe£iion. 

- Julius Car far wzs by acclamation termed king, 
to try how the people would take it: the people 

(hewed great murmur and diftafie at it. 

Bacon's Apophthegms. 

The king having tafted of the envy of the peo¬ 
ple, for his imprifonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more diftaflet of that 
kind by the imprifemment of De la Pole alfo. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

On the part of heaven. 

Now alienated, di dance and diftafie. 

Anger, and jud rebuke* Miltons Faradift Left. 

With ftem dftafte avow'd, 

Tcf their own diftri&s drive the fuitor crowd. 1 

Pope's Odyjfey. 

To Distaste, •v. a. [from the noun.] 

i. To fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs, or 
difrelilh. 

Dang'rous conceits art in their nature polfens. 
Which at the fird are fcarce found to diftafie. 

But, with a little a£i upon the blood. 

Burn like the mines of fulphur. Shakefp. Otbclfo. 

z. To diflike ; to loath. 

Pd have it come to quedion; 

If he diftafie it, let him to my fider. 

Sbakejptarc's King Lear. 

I am unwilling to believe that he doth it with a 
defign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words to 
make others diftafie them. # Stillingftect • 

3. To offend; to difguft*. 

He thought it no policy to diftafie the English or 
Irifli by a courfe of reformats jo, but fought to 
pleafe them. Davies . 

4. To vex; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whittling of the winds is better mufick to 
contented rftinds, than the opera to the fpleenful, 
ambitious, difeafed fdiftafted, and diftradled fouls. 

Pope. 

Distasteful, adj . [diftafie and full.] 

1. Naufeous to tl\e palate ; d^gufting. 

What to one palate i* fweet and delicious, to 
another is odious and dftafteful. Glanville's Scepfts. 

2. Offenfive; unpleanng. 

The vifiution, though fomewhat dft.fi fml •» 
the Irifli lords, was fweet and welcome to tne com¬ 
mon people* Davies. 

None but a fool dftafteful truth will tell; 

So it be new and plcafe, Vn full as well. Dry dot. 

Dftafteful humours, and whatever etfe may ren - 
der the converfation of men grievous and uneafy 
to one another, are forbidden in the New l eft a 
ment. Tillotjcn . 

3. Malignant; malevolent. 

After dftafteful looks. 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nndt,, 
They froze me into fdence* Sbakfpcar '» Timor. 

The ground might be the dftafteful averfiraefe *if 
the Chriftian from the Jew. Brown. 

Diste'mper. n.f. [dis -and temper.] 

i. A difproportionate mixture of parts ; 
want of a due temper of ingredients. 

z. A difeafe; a malady ; the peccant pre¬ 
dominance of lome humour; properly a 
flight illnefs; indifpofition. 

They heighten difttmpers to difeafei. Suchth. . 

It argues ficknefr and dftemper in the mind, as 
well as in the body, when a roan is continual: y 
turning and tofiing. South. 

3. Want pf due temperature. 

It was a reafonabie conjecture, that tbofe coun¬ 
tries which were fi mated directly under the tro- 
« pick, were of a dftemper uninhabitable* 

R ^ igb’t fifty 1. 

4. Bad couflitution of the mind; predo¬ 
minance of any paffiou or appetite. 

If little faults, proceeding on dftemper , 

Shall not be wink'd at, how fliall we ftrctcb our ey* 
At Capital crimes I Sbukejpeari's Henry V. 

5. Want of due balance between contra¬ 
ries. 
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The true temper of empire Is a thing rare, and 
bard to keep; for both temper and dftemper con* 
fill of contraries. Bacon• 

6 . Ill humour of mind; depravity of in- 

cli nation. 

I was not forgetful* of thofc (parks, which feme 
men's difttmpers formerly (ludled to kindle in par- 
li ament. King Char leu 

7. Tumultuous diforder* 

Still as yon rife, the Hate, exalted too. 

Finds no dftemper while *tis chang'd by you. 

Waller. 

8. Diforder; unealinefa. 

There is a ficknefs, 

Which puts feme of us in dftemper $ but 
1 cmnot name the difeafe, and it it caught 
Of you rhit yet are well. Shakefp • Winter % Tale. 

To Diste'mper. v. a. [dis and temper .] 

1. To difeafe. 

Young fon, it argues a dftemper'd head. 

So foon to bid good-morrow to thy. bed. 

Sbakrfpcarc's Romeo and Juliet • 

2. To diforder. 

In madnefs. 

Being full of /upper and dftcmp'rwg draughts. 

Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 

To fla t my guilt ? Sbakefpeare's Othello • 

He dift emptied himfelf one night with long and 
hard ftudy. Boyle's Hiftory of Fluids. 

3. To difturb; to fill with perturbation; 
to ruffle. 

Thou fee'ft | me much dftemper'd in my mind ; 
Pull'd hack, and then puih'd forward to be kind. 

Dry den. 

4. To deprive of temper or moderation. 

D ft err per'd veil, fedition, canker'd hate. 

No more (hall vex the church and tear the (late. 

Dry den. 

They sgrill have admirers among poftarity, and 
be equally celebrated by thofe whole minds will 

* not be dftempered by intereft, paffio/i, or partiality* 

Addij as Freeholder. 

3. To makediifaffe£led, or malignant. 

Once more to-day well met, dftemper'd lords ; 
The king by me requefts your prefeoce ftraight. 

Sbaktjptare. 

Diste'mper ate. adj. [dis and temperate.] 
Immoderate. 

Aquinas objefleth the difttmperdte heat, which 
he fuppofeth to be in ail places diredly under the 
fun. Raieigb't Hftorj • 

Diste'mpe a ature. n.f. [from diflem- 
pirate .] 

1. Intemperatenefs; excels of heat or cold* 
or other qualities. 

Through this dftemper ature we fee 
The feafens alter; hojry-headed frofts 
Fall in the frcfli lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakefp. 

They were con fumed by th? difcom modi ties of 
the country, and the dftemperature of the air. 

Abbot. 

2. Violent tumultuoufnefs; outrageouf* 
nefs. 

3. Perturbation pf the mind. 

Thy earlinefs doth mp affiire 
Thon art uprous'd by feme dftemperature. Sbak. 

4. Confufion ; commixture of contrarie¬ 
ties ; lofs of regularity. 

' At your birth 

Our grandame earth, with this dft<mperature t 
In paflion (hook. ShakejPear % llsrry IV. 

Tell how the w.wld fell into this difeafe. 

And how fo great dftemperature did grow. Daniel. 

To DISTE'ND. *u. a. [ diftendo , Latin.] 
To flretch out in hfeadtn. 

Avoid enormous heights of feven (lories, as well 
as irregular forms; and tht contrary fault, of low 
diftended fronts, it as unfcemly. Wottti*. 

Thus all day long the full diftinded clouds 
Indulge their genial (lores. Thmhfon* 

Diste'wt* 
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Distb'nt. part . paff [diftentus, Latin.] 
Spread. Not ttfed. 

Some others were new driven and Spent 
Into great ingots and to wedges fquare. 

Some in round plateswi thou ten muniment. Sptnfer. 

Diste'kt. it. / [from difttndf] The 
fpace through which any thing is fpread; 
- breadth. Not"much in tife. 

Thofc arches are the gracefulleft, which, keep¬ 
ing precifely the fame height, ft all yet be diftended 
one fourteenth part longer ; which addition of 
dpent will confer much to their beauty, and de- 
traft but little from their ftrength. fVctton. 

Diste'ntion. n.f. [diftentio 9 Latin.] 

X. The aft of ftretching j ftate of things 
ftretched. 

Wind and djflention of the bowels are figtis of a 
bad digeftion in the inteftines $ for in dead ani¬ 
mals, when there is no digetion at all, the dj/lnt- 
tion is in the greateft extremity. Arbutbnot. 

l. Breadth; fpace occupied by the thing 
diftended. 

3. The aft offeparating one part from an¬ 
other ; divarication. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 
difenti*. Wottons Arcbixt&urc. 

To V 1ST h ro'nizb. *u. a . [d/s and throne .] 
To dethrone; to depofe from fove- 
reignty. Not ufed. 

By his death he it recovered ; 

But Peri dure and Vigeat him difbroiuxcd. 

^ # Fairy $$uttn. 

Vi stick. n.f. [diflicbon 9 Lat.] A cou¬ 
plet; a couple of lines ; an epigram 
confining only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themfolves, 
to gems ; but when they are call into a dpicb f or 
epigram, to gems encbafcd in enamelled gold. 

Camden 1 Remains. 

The hard, whofe dtflicb ?!1 commend. 

In power, a fervant; out of power, a friend. Pete. 

To DISTTL. *v. n. [, difiillo , Lat.] 

I. To drop; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind fcafont fweU’d the teeming grain j 
Soft Jhow’rs difiilTd, and funs grew warm, in vain. 

Pope, 

Cryftal drops from min’ral rhfi diftsl. P p*. 

s. To flow gently and filently. 

The Euphrates dptUetb out of the mountains of 
Armenia, and falkth into the gulph of Perfia. 

Raleigh's Hpory. 

3. To ufe a ftill; to praftife the aft of 
diftillation. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil tong ? Haft thou not (earn'd me how 
To make perfumes, thjiil, preferve t 

_ . Sbakefpeare't Cy mb dine. 

To VIST! L. *V. a, 

I. To let fall in drops; to drop any thing 
down. 
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3. To draw by diftillation 5 to extraft by 
the force of fire. 

The liquid dipilled from benzoin is fubjedl to 
frequentviciflitudes of fluidity and firranefs. Boyle. 

4. To diflolve or melt. 

Swords by the lightning’s fobtle force dfWVdy 
And the cold (heath with running metal fi.l’d. 

Addifon. 

Distilla tion. n.f. fr difiillatio , Lat.] 

1. The aft of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The aft of pouring out in drops. 

3- That which falls in drops. 

4. The aft of diftilfing by fire. 

Water by frequent dif iliations changes into fixed 

Newton. 

The forum of the blood, by a ftrong difillation, 
affords a Ipirit, or volatile alkaline fait, and two 
kinds of oil, and an earth. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

5 * fubfiance drawn by the ftill. 

I luffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
ftopt in, like a ftrong dfiliation, withcloaths. Sbak. 

Disti llatory. adL [from diftil.\ Be¬ 
longing to diftillation ; ufed in diftilla- 
tion. 

Befldes thofe grofier elements of bodies, fait, 
fulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile 
nature, extremely little, and not vifible, may efcape 
at the junctures of the dpiliatory veftels. Byte. 

DistTllbr. n.f. [from diJHI.} 

1* ^ nc who praftifes the art or trade of 
diftilling. 

I fent for fpirit of fait to a very eminent dift'dls 
of «■ Boyle. 

2. One who makes and fells pernicious and 
inflammatory fpirits. 

Disti'lmbnt. n. f. [from diftil] That 
which is drawn by diftillation; that 
which drops. A word formerly ufed, 
but now obfolete. 

Upon my fecure hour thy unde ftole. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous difiihtent. Sbakefteare's Hamlet. 

DISTTNCT. adj. [ diflinSus % Lat.] 

i. Different; not the fame in number or 
m kind. 

BJlanoin faith, it is idolatry to give the lame 
worftip to an image which is due to God» Vafquez 
faith, it is idolatry to give dipin& worftip : there¬ 
fore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he muft give 
none at all. Stillingt. 

Fatherhood and property are difw& titles, and 

began prefently, upon Adam’s death, to be in dif- 

tmn perfons. LacUm 

z. Different; feparate; being apart, not 
conjunft. 
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In the wind and tempeft of fortune's frown, 
Difin&ion, with a broad and powerful fan. 

Pulling at alt, winnows the light away. Sbaidp, 

2. Note of difference. 

3* Honourable note of fuperiority, 

4. That by which one differ* from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the dpirt&ion Be¬ 
twixt the animal kingdom, and the inferior parts 
of matter. Loch 

5. Difference regarded ; preference or ne- 
gleft in comparifon with fomething eife. 

Maids, women, wives, irfrhout dif.n&bn fall j 
The fweepmg deluge, love, comes on, and covers 

s # Dry den. 

6. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it cireumftantial branches, which 
Dfin&ion ftould be rich in. Sbnkefp. Cymbeline. 

7. Divifion into different parts. 

The dpi-B,on of tragedy into afts was not 
k«own ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered 
to us, that we cannot make it out. 

. Dry den on Dram a tick Poefy . 

8. Notation of difference between things 
feemingly the fame. 

The mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all error t 
to take away therefore that error, which confofion 
breedeth, dfm&ion is requifue. Hooker . 

. Uawfulnefs cannot be handled without limit*, 
tions and dpinCions. Bacon's Holy War* 

1 his will puzzle all your logick and diflin&itm* 
to anfwer it. Denham's Sophy. 

r rom this dfin&itm of real and apparent good, 
feme diftinguift happinefs into two forts, real and 

. Norris. 

9. Difcernment; judgment. 
Distinctive, adj. [from diftintl.} 

1. That which marks diftinftion or differ- 


They pour down rain, according to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds do drop and dpi/ upon 
man abundantly. fob. 

Fhe dew, which on the tender graft 
The evening-had dpill'd. 

To pure rofe-water turned was. 

The ftades with fwrets that fill’d. 

Drayton's Cynthia. 

From his fair head 

Perfumes dpiI their fweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and difils freft water from 
every part of it, which fell upon us as fall as the 
firft droppings of a ftower. Addifon on Italy. 

*, To force by fire through the veflels of 
diftillation; to exalt, feparati, or pu¬ 
rify by fire : as, dijhlled fpirita. 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound 1 
I’ll catch it ere it comes to ground; 

And chat, dpill'dby magick (lights. 

Shall raifo up artificial fprights. Sbak. Mach. 

Vov. I. 


The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, ftould afterwards be dpinH. 

... . Clarendon • 

Men hare immortal fpirits, capable of apleaforc 

and happinefs di/lmfi from that of our bodies. 

Tillotftm. 

3 * Clear; unconfufed. 

Hear n is high. 

High and remote, to fee from thence diftinB 
Each thing on earth. 

4. opotted; variegated. 

# Tempeftuous foil 

H !* * Tnwt the fourfold-viftg’d four, 

with eyes ; and from the living wheels 
DpiuB 'alike with multitude of eyes. Milton. 

5. Marked out; fpecified. 

t ^ Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th* earth. 
Wherever thus created j for no place 
Is yet difha by name. Milton. 

Distinction, n.f [diJHnah, Latin.] 

1. The aft of difgcrnyig one sls preferable 
to the other. 

igitized by Microsoft 


ence. 

For from the natal hour, dpinBbve names. 

One Cjmmon right the great and lowly claims. ' 

tt • 1 Pope’s Odyffey. 

z. Having the power to diftinguifti and 

difeem; judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, 
and the more judicious and dpin&bvc heads do not 

“***}*' * Brown. 

Disti nctivelv. od < u . [ from diftintt - 
ive.] Particularly; not confufedly. 

I did all iny pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels fte had fomething heard. 

But not dpinBrvely. Sbakefpeare's Otbefle . 

Histi kctly. adv . [from diftina .] 

1. Not confufedly; without the confufioiv 
of one part with another. 

To make an echo that will report three, or four, 
or five words dpin&ly, it is requifite that fhe body 
percuffing be a good diftanceo/f. Bacon's Nat . Wp. 

On its Tides it was bounded pretty dpinaiy. but 
on its ends very confufedly and indiftinttly. 

to. . , , . Newton's Opticks. 

2. Plainly; clearly. 

The objell I could firft dpin&ly view. 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on toe waters flew. 

After the light of the fun was a little worn off 
my eyes, I could fee all the parts of i t dpiniily by 
at glimmering reflexion that played upon them 
from the furfacc of the water. Addifon . 

Distinctness, n.f [from difiittaPi 

1. Nice obfervation of the difference be¬ 
tween different things. 

The membranes and humours of the eye arc 
perfectly pellucid, and void of colour, for the dear- 
nds, and for the dipin&neft , of vifion. Ray on Creat. 

2. buch feparation of things as makes 
them eafy to be feparately obferved. 

Ta D ISTTNGUISH. «. [ J.jhng,,,. 

JLat.j 

1% To note the diverfity of things. 

4 B Rightly 
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dfixpnfb, 
it dintrtfil 


&aturt| 


Rightly! 

to fever thing* 

- therein they differ. Hooker. 

j. To feparate from others by fome mark 
of honour or preference. 

They dfiingufb my poems from tbofe of other 
men, andnave made me their peculiar caie. Dryd. 

Let us revolve that roll with ftrifteft eye. 

Where, fefe from time, diflitsgnijb'd aftions lie. Pr. 

3. To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 

Mt fin dfiinguijbes the caufes of the flood into 
thofe tha: belong to the heavens, and thofe that 
belong to the earth, the rains, and the abyfs. 

2 ?*r»rf’i Theory. 

4. To know one from another by any mark 
or note of difference. 

So long 

As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diftinguijb him from others, he did keep 
The deck* Sbakefpeore*t CsmbeTme. 

We have not yet been feen in any boufc. 

Nor can we be dtfiingnijb' d y by our races, 

For man or matter. Sbakefp. Tam. of tbe Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to difiinguifb good 
from evil, as well aa truth from falfenood. 

Mitts't Legiek. 

5. To difeem critically ; to judge. 

Sue* t prince, tb’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d info the world’s deceit ; 

Nor more can you difiingnijb of a man. 

Than of his outward (hew! Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

6 . Toconftitutc difference; to lpecificatc; 
to make different from another. 

St. Paul’s Epifiles contain nothing but points of 
Chriftian inftru£lion, among ft which he fcldom 
fails to enlarge on the great and dfiwguijhing doc¬ 
trines of our holy religion. Lock** 

7* To make known or eminent. 

To Distinguish, v. n. To make dif- 
tin&ion ; to find or (hew the difference. 

He would warily dfimgutjb between the profit of 
the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 

Cbi/tTs Difcourfe on Trade. 
The readers muft learn by all means to dfiin- 
gnifb between proverbs, and thofe polite fpeeches 
which beautify conversation. Swift. 

Distinguishable* adj. [from diftin - 
gaifbf] 

1. Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capa¬ 
ble of being known, or made known, by 
notes of diverfity. 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themfclves, difiinguijhable fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain* Milton. 

The a fling of the foul, as it relates to percep¬ 
tion and decHson, to choice and purfuit, oraverfion, 
Si dtflinguijbable to us. Halit Origin of Mankind. 

I (hall diftribute duty into its principal and emi¬ 
nent parts, difiinguijhable as they relate to God, our 
neighbour, and ourfelves. Government of the Tongnt • 
Being diffolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye dfiingn finable from the folvent body* Boyle. 

A limplc idea, being in itfelf uncompounded, 
contains nothing but one uniform appearance, or 
conception in the mind, and is not difiinguifb able 
into different ideas* Lotke. 

2. Worthy of note ; worthy of regard. 

1 would endeavour that my betters (hould feck 
me by the merit of fomething dip'mgufbable, in- 
ftead "f my feeking them* Swift. 

Distinguished, participial adj. [from 

difttnguifb .] Eminent $ trauicendent ; 

extraordinary. 

Fur fins committed, with many aggravations of 
guilt, the furnace of wraxh will be feven times 
hotter, and burn with a dfiingufbed fury* Rogers. 

Never on man did beav’nly favour (bine 
With rays fo ftrong, difiinguifSd, and divine* 

Pops't Odyffey. 

Dxsti'n gu 1 s h t r. n.f [from diftinguijh .] 

1. A judicious obferver; one that accu¬ 
rately difeern* one thing from another* 
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If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II. 
they cannot deny him to have been an exalt knower 
of mankind, and a perfdl difiittguijber of their 
talents. _ Dry den. 

2. He that feparates one thing from an¬ 
other by proper marks of diverfity. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dij- 
timguifixr of times, and vilible deity, the fun. 

Brawn's Vulgar Err ours. 

Dieti'ncuishinciy. adv. [from dif- i 
tinguijbhrg .] With diftin&ion; with fome 
mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of that 
party have been difiusguifhingly favourable to me. 

Pope. 

Disti'nguishment. n.f. [from diftin- 
guijb. ] Diftinftion; obfervation of dif¬ 
ference* 

To make correllions upon the fearchers reports, I 
confidered whether any credit at all were to be given 
to their dtfiinrufbments. Graunt's Bills of Mortality* 

To DISTO RT, v. a. [dijlorfus, Lat.] 

1. To writhe ; to twill; to deform by ir¬ 
regular motions. 

I fee her tafte each naufeous draught. 

And fo obligingly am caugh? 5 

I blefs the hand from whence they came. 

Nor dare dijhrt my face for ftiame. Swift. 

Now mortal pangs difort his lovely form. Sm?tb . 

2* To put out of the true direttion or pof- 
ture. 

With fear and pain 

Diftorted , all my nether fhape thus grew 
Transform’d. Milton . 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken 
and diftort the underftandings of men* Tillotjon. 

3. To wrefl from the true meaning. 

Something muft be di/lor ted b elide the intent 
of the divine inditcr. Peacbam on Poetry. 

Distortion. n.f. [<diftortio , Lat.] Ir¬ 
regular motion by which the face is 
writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his difiortions he reveals his pains; 

He by hit tears and by his lighs complains* Prior . 

In England we fee people lulled alleep with folid 
and elaborate difeourfes of piety, who would be 
warmed and tranfported out of themfeIves by the 
bellowings and diftorthnt of enthufiafm. 

Addifon's Speffator. 

To DISTRA'CT. v. a. part. pair, diftraB - 
ed ; anciently diftraugbt ; and fometimes 
diftraB. \diftraBus. Latin.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the me¬ 
ridian) but, being difiraBtd , driveth that way where 
the greater and powerfuller part of the earth is 
placed. Brown's Vulgar Emurs. 

2. To feparate ; to divide. 

By fea, by fea. 

—Moll worthy Sir, you therein throw away 
The abfotute foldierfiiip you have by land ; 

Difir ail your army, which doth moll conlift 
Of war-mark’d footmen* Sbakefp* Ant. and Cleop. 

3. To turn from a Engle direction towards 
various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ob- 
fenrer, he hopes to difiraB it by a multiplicity of 
the objedl. South. 

4. To fill the mind with contrary confide- 
rations; to perplex ; to confound; to 
harafs. 

While I (Suffer thy terrors I am difirafted. Pfilms. 
Come, coufin, canft thou quake, and change thy 
colour. 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word. 

And then again begin, and Hop again. 

As if thou wert diftraugbt and mad with terror ? 

Sbakeftears't Richard HI. 
It would bur ft forth j but I recover breath. 
And fenfe diftraB to know well what I utter. 
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He pnffeffes * quiet and cheerful mind, not af- 

fi idled with violent paifions, or difiraBed with im. 
moderate cares. Rmy. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thou fend times 
quicker than it is, how would a perpetual nolle 
iftraff us! We ftkould, in the quieteft retire¬ 
ment, be lefs able to Deep or meditate than in the 
middle of a fea-fight. Locke. 

5. To make mad: properly, by an unfet¬ 
tled and vagrant fancy ; but, popularly, 
to make mad in whatever moae. 

Wherefore throng you hither ?— 

—To fetch my^>oor difiraBtd bulb and hence: 

Let ua come in, that we may bind him faff. 

And bear him home for his recovery. 

Sbakefpeare't Comedy of Errourt, 
Better I were difiraB , 

So ftmuld my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs. 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 

The knowledge of themfelves. Sbakefp • King Lear . 

She was unable in ftrength of mind to bear the 
grief of his difeafe, and fell difiraBtd of her wits* 

Bacon. 

You (hall find a difir a Bid man fancy himfelf a 
king, and with a right inference require fuitable 
attendance, refpetl, and obedience. Locke. 

Distra'ctedly. adv. [from diftraB .] 
Madly; frantickly. 

Methought her eyes had Croft’d her tongue ; 

For ihe did fpeak in Harts difiraBedly . 

Sbakefpeare't Twelfth Night. 

Distra'ctedness. n.f. [from diftraB. \ 
The (late of being diftra&ed ; madnefe. 

Distra'ction. n.f. [diftraB 10 , Latin.]. 

1. Tendency to different parts; repara¬ 
tion. 

While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in fuch difiraBiont , at 
Beguil’d all fpies* Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. Confufion; ftate in which the attention 
is called different ways. 

N ever was known a night of fuch difiraffion , - 
Noife fo confus'd and dreadful; joftling crowds. 
That run and knew not whither. Dryi. Span. Pr. 

What may we not hope from him in a time of 
quiet and tranquillity, fence, during the late dif 
traBient , he has done fo much for the advantage of 
our trade ? Add fan's Freeholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind; violence of fome 
painful paffion. 

The irafcible pillions follow the temper of the 
heart; the concupiftible difiraBicns , the crafis of 
the liver. Br wo. 

The difiraffion of the children, who few both 
their parents expiring together, would have melted 
the hardeft heart. y Tatler. 

I 4. Madnefs; franticknefs; lofs of the wits; 
vagrancy of the mind. 

Madam, this is a mere difiraffion: 

Y ou turn the good we offer into envy. Sbakefp tore. 

So to mad Pcntbeus double Thebes appears. 

And furies hcwl in his diftemper’d ears ; 

Oreftes fo, with like difir a Bi on toft. 

Is made to fey his mother’s angry ghoft. Waller. 

Commiferate all thofe who labour under a. fet¬ 
tled dfiraBiottf and who are ftw out from all the 
pleafuree and advantages of human commerce. 

4 At ter bury. 

5. Difturbance; difeord; difference of fen- 

timents. 

The two armies lay quiet near each other, with¬ 
out improving the confufion and dfiraBkn which 
tho ki ng’s forces wci e too much inclined to. Clar. 

D1 st a a'c t 1 v e . adj . [ from diftraB . ] Caof- 
ing perplexity. 

Oft grown unmindful through difirafllve cares, 
I've ftxetch'd my arms, and touch'd him unawares* 

Dry den. 

To DISTRATN. V. a. [from diftringo , 
Latin.] 

1. To feize; to lay hold on as an indem¬ 
nification for a debt. 

Here’s 
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Here** Beauford, that regards net God not Icing, 
Hath here diftrain'd the Tower to his ufe. Shak. 

t, To rend ; to tear : not in ufc. Spenftr . 

To Distra'in. n. To make feizure. 

The earl anfwerco, I will not lend money to my 
fuperior, upon whom I cannot diftredn for the debt. 

Camden t Remains. 

Bloody his rent to hare regain’d, I 

Upon the BritHh diadem diftrain'd . Marvel. 

Distra'iner. n.f, [from diftrainf] He 
that feizes. 

Distraint, n.f. [from diftrain.] Seiz¬ 
ure. DiH. 

Dis tra'u c ht. part . adj. [from dftrafi. ] 
Diftrafted. 

He had been a good military man in his days, 
but was then diflraugbt of his wits. Camd. Rem. 

DISTRE'SS. n.f, [*leftrefft, French.] 

1. The aft of making a legal feizure. 

He would firft demand his debt5 and, if be were 
not paid, he would ftraight go and take a diftrefi of 
goods and cattle, where he could find them, to the 
value. Spenfer. 

Quoth (he, feme fay the foul *s fecure 

Againft diftrefi and forfeiture. Hudibras. 

2. A compalfion in real aftions, by which 
an is afTured to appear in court, or 
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to pay * debt or duty which he refufed. 

Cowell 

3. The thing feized by law. 

4. Calamity; mifery; misfortnne. 

There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 


Mf 

the 


moon, and in the Bars \ and upon earth diftrefi of 
nations, with perplexity, the fea and the waves 
roaring. Luke, xxi. 25. 

People in affliftion or diftrefi cannot be hated by 
generous minds. C/ariffd. 

To Distress, nr, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To profecute by law to a feizure. 

2. To harafs ; to make milerable; to 
crufti with calamity. 

Diftrefi not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. Dent. ti. 9. 

I am diftrejfed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 

2 Sam. i. 26. 

Distressful, adj. [dift refs and foil.] 
x. Milerable; full of trouble; full of 

mifery. 

I often did begnile her of her tears. 

When K did fpeak of fome diftrefi fuL Broke 
That my youth fuffer’d. Sbakefpeart’s Othello. 

The ewes Bill folded, with di (tended thighs. 
Unmilk’d, lay blecting in diftrejsful cries. 

Rope's Odyjfey. 

Diftrefiful and deforcing events, which have at¬ 
tended the miftakes of politicians, fbould be prefent 
in their minds. Hiatts. 

2. Attended with poverty. 

He, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind. 

Gets him to reft, cramm’d with diftrefiful bread. 

o bake/peare. 

To DISTRIBUTE. nr. a. [, diftribuo , Lat.] 
To divide amongft more than two ; to 
deal out; to dilpenfate. 

The king fent over a great ftore of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongft whom he dtftnbuted 
the land. Spmjer. 

The (poll got on the Anti ates 
Was not diftributed • Sbakefp.are's Coriclanvi • 

She did diftribute her goods to all them that 
were neareft of kindred. Judith, xti. 24. 

Distributer, n. f. [from 

One who deals out any thing; a dif- 
penfer. 

Them were, judges and diftributers of juft ice ap¬ 
pointed for the feveral parts of his dominions. 

Add fin on Italy. 


Of that peculiar matter out of which tit bodies 
of vegetables and of animals are formed, watsr is 
the common vehicle and diftnbuter to the parts of 
thofc bodies. Woodward. 

Distribution. n.f [dftributio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of diftributing or dealing out 
to others ; difpenfation. 

Of great riches there is no real nfc, except it be 
in the diftribution, Bacon's EJfoys. 

Providence has made an equal diflributicn of na¬ 
tural gilts, whereof each creature Icac rally has a 
(hare. L'Eft range. 

Every man in a great ftation would imitate the 
queen in the diftriturkn ofofiicesin his dilpofaL Sno. 

2. Aft of giving in charity. 

Let us govern our charitable diftributions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula¬ 
tion of benefits and returns. Atttrbury. 

3. [In logick.] As an integral whole is 

diftinguiftied into its feveral parts by 
division ; fo the word diftribution is moll 
properly ufed, when we diftinguifh a 
univerfal whole into its feveral kinds of 
fpecies. Watts. 

Dist ai BurivE. adj. [from dftribute.] 

1. That which is employed in affigning to 
others their portions ; as, diftributive 
juftice, that which allots to each his fen- 
tence or claim. 

If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 

Juftice methinks is not diftribut’rve . Dry den. 

Obferve the diftributive juftice of the authors, 
which is conftantly applied to the poniftunent of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, dift&ly oppofirc to 
the rules of their beft criticks. Sxv'ft. 

2. That which aftigns the various fpecies 
of a general term. 

DistrAbutively. adit, [from diftri¬ 
butive. ] 

1. By diilribution. 

2. Singly; particularly. 

s Although we cannot be free from all fin collec¬ 
tively, in fuch fort that no part thereof (hall be 
found inherent in os j yet, diftributively at the 
lea ft, all great and grievous altual offences, as they 
offer themfelves one by one, both m.«y and ought 
to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 

3. In a manner that expreftes fingly all 
the particulars included in a general 
term; not colleftively. 

An univerfal term is feme times taken collec¬ 
tively for all its particular ideas united together; 
and fometimet diftributively, meaning each of* 
them fingle and alone. Watts's Logick. 

District, n.f [diflriHus, Latin.] 

1. The circuit or territory within which a 
man may be compelled to appearance. 

Cowell. 

2. Circuit of authority; province. 

His governors, who formed themfelves upon the 
example of their grand monarque, praftifed all the 
am of defpotick government in their relpeftive 
diftriBs . ^ Addifon. 

With ftern diftaftc avow'd, 

To their own djflriBs drive the fuitor crowd. 

Pope's Odyjfey . 

3. Region; country; territory. 

Thofe diftrifis which between the tropicks lie, 

The feorching beams, direftly darted, fry. Blackm . 

Distraction, n.f. [diftriHus, Latin.] 
Sudden difplRy. A word little uied. 

A fmilc plays with a fur prising agreeablenefs in 
the eye, breaks out with the bright eft dJlriBion , 
and fits like a glory upon the countenance. 

Collier on the AfpcB. 

To Distru'st. v. a. [dis and truft .] To 
regard with diffidence ; to diffide in; 
not to truft. 
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Ha (heweth himfelf unto fuch as do not diflruft 
him. Wijdtm, 

Distru'st. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Difcredit; lofs of credit; lofs of con¬ 
fidence. 

To me reproach 

R ather belongs, diflruft, and all diipraife. Milton, 

2. Sufpicion; want of faith; want of con¬ 
fidence in another. 

You doubt not me , nor have I (pent my bloody 
To have my faith no better underfired t 
Your foul’s above the bafenefs of diflruft ; 

Nothing but love cvuld make you fo unjuft. Dryd . 

Distrustful, adj. [diftnft and full.\ 

1. Apt to diflruft ; fufpicious. 

Generals often harbour diftruftful thoughts in 
their breafts. Boyle's Serapbick Love, 

2. Not confident : diffident. 


with 
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The great corruptors of difcourfis have not been 
fo diftruftful of themfelves. Govern • of the ‘Tongue, 

3. Diffident of hiralelf; modeft; timo* 
rons. 

Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. Pope. 

Distrustfully, adv. [from diflruft - 
ful .] In a diftruftful manner. 
Distru'st fulness, n.f. [from diftruft¬ 
ful .] The ftate of being diftruftful ; 
want of confidence. 

To DISTU'RB. v. a. [difturbo, low Lat.] 

1. To perplex ; to difquiet; to deprive of 
l tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs 
of his neighbours, to diflurb him, has work enough. 

Collier on Envy. 

His youth with wants andhardftiips muft engage} 
Plots and rebellions muft diflurb his age. Prior, 

2. To confound; to put into irregular 
motions. 

3. To interrupt; to hinder: as, care diJL 

turbs ftudy. 

4. To turn off from any direction: 
from. This is not ufual. 

It oft-times may fuccecd, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not j and diflurb 
His inmoft counfels from their deftin’d aim. 

Distu'rb. n.f. [from the verb.] Con- 
fufion; tumultuary emotion. 

! I n ft ant without diflurb they took alarm. 

And onward move cmbattel’d Milton, 

Disturbance, n.f. [from difturb.~\ 

1. Perplexity; interruption of a fettled 
ftate. 

The denomination of money concerns trade, and 
the alteration of that neceftarily brings dfturbence 
to it. _ Locke, 

2. Con fufion ; di (order of thoughts. 

They can furvey a variety of complicated ideaa 
without fatigue or difturbanco. Watts on the Mind, 

3. Tumult; violation of peace. 

This mifehief had not then befall’n. 

And more that (hall befal: innumerable 
Difiurbanttt on earth through female fnares. Milt, 

Distu'rber. n. f. [from diflurb .] 

1. A violater of peace; he that caufes tu¬ 
mults and publick diforders. 

He Bands in the fight both of God and men 
moft juftly blame able, as a needlefi diftur her of the 
peace of God’s church, and an author of diftenfioo* 

Hooker, 

Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought to 
be humbled, as difturhert of the publick tranquillity. 

Addifon• 

Ye great difturbtrs , who in endlefs noife, 

In blood and horror, feek unnatural joys ; 

For what is all this buftle, but to Ihun 
Thofe thoughts with which you dare not be alone ? 

Granville . 

4 B 3 2. He 
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He that injure# tranquillity $ Be that 
caufe# perturbation of mind* 

( Twp deep enemies. 

Foe* to my reft, and my fweet deep ■ dflurbers. 

Shgkefpeart. 

Yo Distu'rn. v. a. [dis and turn.'] To 
turn off ; to turn afidc. Not in ufe. 

He glad was to diflurn that furious ftream 
Of war on us, that elfe had (wallow'd them. Dan. 

Uisvalu action, rt.fi. [dis and •valua¬ 
tion r.] Difgracc 5 diminution of reputa¬ 
tion. 

What can be more to the difvaf**ticu of the 
ver of the Spaniard, than that eleven thoofaod 
glUh Jhould have marched into the heart of his 
countries ? Bacon. 

FoDisva'lub. v. a. [^ix and War.] To 
undervalue j to fet a low price upon. 

Her reputation was difvalued 
In levity. Sbakefpeare's Meafwrefir Meafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to 
Taunt and overvalue what he is, does as forcibly 
incline him to contemn and difavow what he has. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To Disve'lOp. v. a. [developer, French.] 

To uncover. Diff. 

Disu'niOn. ft.fi [dis and uttiott.] 

1. Separation; disjunction. 

Reft is moft op polite to motion, the immediate 
eaufc of dijunie*. Glanvifle's Scepfis . 

Dijunhu of the corporeal principles, and the 
vital, caufcth death. Crew's Ccfmoiopa Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of 
France and Spain. jiddfon't State rf the War. 

The ftrengthofit will join itfelf to France, and 
grow the dofer to it by its difunion from the reft. 

jiddifon on the War. 

z. Breach of concord. 

To Disunite. v. a. [dis and unite.'] 

1. To 'eparate ; to divide. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs. Popes 

z. To part friends or allies. 
ToDisvnir*. v.tt . [dis and unite.] To 
fall afundcr; to become feparatc. 

W hue every particular member of the publick 
provides foiely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the 
body politick do feparate and difunite, and fo be¬ 
come unable to fupport the whole. South. 

Diao^NiT y. rt.fi. [dis and unity.] A (tine 

of actual reparation. 

D if unity is the natural property of matter, which 
is nothing elfe hut an infinite congeries of phyfical 
monads. More. 

Disu'sacb. ft.fi. [dis and ufage.] The 
gradnal ceflation of nfc or cultoni. 

They cut off prcfently fuch things as might be 
cztinguifhed without danger, leaving the reft to be 
abolished by dif ufage through trad of time. Hooker. 

Disuse, rt.fi. [dis ufe.] 

1. Ccfiation of ufe; defuctude; want of 
practice. 

The difufe of the tongue is the only effefiua! re¬ 
medy again ft thefc. jiddifon's Guardian . 

2 . Ceflation of csflom. 

That obligation upon the lands did not prefer!be, 
or come into difufe, but by fifty confccutive years. 

Arbuthmt. 

To Disu'sb* •vs a. [d/s and ufe.] 

%. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

’Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the courfc t 
As nature’s inftitute is yet in force, 

VncanceU'd, though defus'd. Dry den's Fables . 

Priam in arms difus'd invefts his limbs decay’d* 

Dryden. 

2. To difaccufloov: with from or to ; more 
properly from. 

Difufe me from the queify pain 
Of being belov’d and loving* Donne. 
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He (hail his troops for fighting fields prepares 

Difus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. 

Dry den's JEneid. 

To D1 svo'u c h. v. a. [dis and vouch.] To 
deftroy the credit of; to contradict. 

Every letter he hath writ hath dtf vouch'd ano¬ 
ther. Sbokejpeare. 

Diswi'tted. adj. [dis and wit.] De¬ 
prived of the wits ; mad; diflraCled. 
A word not in ufe. 

She ran away alone; 

Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hafted after to be gone, 

As (he had been difwitted. Drayton's Nympbid. 

DxT. ff.fi. [ dicht, Dutch.] A ditty 5 a 
poem ; a tune. Obfoletc. 

No bird but did her (hriU notes fweetly fing 5 
No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Queen. 

Dita'tion. rt.f. [ditatus, Latin.] The 
aft of enriching. 

Thofe eaftern worfhippers intended rather ho¬ 
mage than dilation ; the blelfed virgin comes in the 
form of poverty. Hall's Contemplations. 

DITCH, fs. fi. [bic, Saxon ; diik, Erie.] 

1. A trench cut in the ground, ufually be¬ 
tween fields. 

Some aflted for manors, others for acres that 

lay convenient for them; that he would pull down 

his fences, and level his ditches. 

jirbutbnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows fwim. 

Tbomfon. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: 
nfed fometimea of a fmali river in con¬ 


tempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in di¬ 
vers ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a fortrefs is fur- 
rounded. 

The ditches t fuch as they were, were altogether 
dry, and eafy to be palled over. _ Knollts. 

4.. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any 
thing worthless, or thrown away into 

ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow- 
dung for fallcts, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch- 
dog. SM'faar'. 

To Ditch, v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a ditch. 

I have employed my time,befides ditching , in fi¬ 
nishing my travels. 

Ditch-delivered, adj. [ditch ma de¬ 
liver.] Brought forth in a ditch. 

Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 

D it eh-deliver'd by a drab. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Di'tcher. rt.f. [from ditch.] One who 
digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily. 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift. 

Dith yra'mbick. rt.f. [ dithyrambs, 
Latin.] 

1. A fong in honour of Bacchus 5 in which 
anciently, and now among the Italians, 
the diflraftion of ebriety is imitated. 

! 2. Any poem written with wildncfs and 

enthufiafol. 

Dithyra'mbick. adj. Wild; enthufi- 
aftick. 

Pindar does new words and figores roll 
Down his impetuous ditbyrambick tide. Cavity • 

Ditta'ndbr. rt.fi. The fame with pep- 
perwort. 

Dittany, rt.fi. [diGamrtus, Latin.] 

Dittany hath been renowned, for many age*, upon 
tbs account of its fovereign qualities in medicines. 

It is generally brought over dry from the Levant. 

Miller. 
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Virgil reports of dittany , that the wild goats tat 
it when they are (hot with darts. 

Morps Antidote age inf Atldfm. 

Di'ttied. adj. [from ditty.] Sung; ad¬ 
apted to mufick. 

He, with his foft pipe, and fmooth dittied fong. 
Well knows to (till the wild winds when they 
roar. Milton • 

DI'TTY. n.fi. [dicht, Dutch.} A poem 
to be fung ; a fong. 

Although we lay altogether ftftde the confidera- 
tion of ditty or matter, the very harmony of founds 
being framed in due fort, and carried from the ear 
to the fpiritual faculties of our fouls, is, by a native 
pui flame t and efficacy, greatly available to bring to 
a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled. 

Hooker a 

Being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliih ditty lovely well. 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shak. 

Strike the melodious harp, thrill timbrels ring. 
And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. Sandys m 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate. 

In am'rous ditties , *11 a fummer's day. ATilton. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not snute. 
Temper'd to th* oaten flute ; 

Rough fatyrs danc'd. Milton. 

They will be figbing and finging under thy in- - 
exorable windows lamentable ditties, and call thee 
cruel. Dryden. 

Diva'n. n. f. [an Arabick or Turkilh 
word. ] 

1. The council of the Oriental princes. 

2. Any council aflcmblcd: ufea commonly 
in a fenfe of diflike. 

Forth rulh'd in hafte the great confuting peers. 
Rais'd from the dark divan , and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Milton » 

Swift to the queen the herald Mcdon ran. 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan. 

Pope *s Odyffey. 

To DIVA'RICATE. v. rt. [ divaricatus* 
Latin.] To be parted into two; to be¬ 
come bifid. 

The partitions are drained ftcrofi: one of them 
divaricates into two, and another into feveral fmali 
ones. Woodward. 

To Diva'ricate. v. a. To divide in 


two. 

A (lender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, wherein to it is at laft inierted, and is there 
divaricated, after the fame manner at the fperma* 
tick veflels. Grew. 

Di var i ca'tion. tt.fi. [divaricatio, Lat.] 

1. Partition into two. 

Dogs, running before their mafters, will ftnp at 
a divarication of the way, till they fee which hand: 
their mafters will take- Bay • 

2. Divifion of opinions. 

To take away all dop^t, or any probable divari¬ 
cation, the curfe i* plainly fpecified. 

Brown's Vvigor Err ours. 

To DIVE. v. rt. [bippan, Saxon.] 

1. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet informed, whether when a diver 
diverts, having his eyes open, and fwimmeth upon, 
his back, be fee* things in the air greater or leU* 

Batons Natural Hiflory.- 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides. 

And, like a winding ftieara, the bears divides. 

The lefs and greater; who, by fate's decree. 

Abhor to dive beneath the fouthern fca. 

* Dryden s Virgil. 

That the air in the blood-veflels of live bodica 
has a communication with the outward air, I 
think, feemt plain, from the experiments of hu¬ 
man creatures being able to bear air of much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upon 
the topi of mountains, provided the changes be 
mate S r.d u *B,. Arb.tb-c,, 
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To go under water in fearch of any 
thing. . , 

Crocodiles defend thofe pearls vffiich lie in the 
lakes t the poor Indians sre eaten up by them# 
when they dive for the pearl. Raleigh'* Hiftcry. 
The knave deierves it, when he tempts the 


main. 

Where folly fights for kings, ot dives for gain 


Pope. 
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To go deep into any queftion, doc¬ 
trine, or fcience. 

The wits that div'd moft deep, and foar’d'moft 
high. 

Seeking man’s pdw’rs, have fotmd his weaknefs 
fuch. . or: Davies. 

' He performs all this out of his own fund* with¬ 
out diving into the axis and fclences for a fupply. 

• Dry dm. 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thofe 
fimple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall prefently into darknefs and ob¬ 
scurity. _ Locke. 

You fwim a-top, and on the furface drive i 
But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmon. 

You fhouH have div'd into my ionofi thoughts. 

Phillips. 

, To immerge into any bufinefe or con¬ 
dition. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world’s deceit, 

Vor can diltinguifh. Sbakcfptare*s Richard III.. 

5. To depart from obfervation ; to fink. 

Dtvcy thoughts, down to my foul. Sbaktfpcare. 

To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 

Then Brutuf, Rome’s firft martyr, I mu ft name 5 
Tfc Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of lame, 

Denham. 

To Dive'll. *v. a. [di*veUo 9 Latin.] To 
pull j to feparate ; to fever. 

They begin to feparate ; and may be eafily di- 
vtlled or parted sfunder. Brown's Vulg. Err . 

Di'vhr. n.f. [from dive.] 

1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 

Perfeverance gains the diver'% prize* 

Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. One that goes under water in fearch of 

treafure. 

It is evident, from the relation of divert and 
fibers for pearls, that there are many kinds of 
fhell-fifh which lie perpetually concealed in the 
deep, fkveened from our figh** Woodward. 

. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
Hudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 
fuperficial and floating artificer* but a diver into 
caufes, and into the myfteries of proportion. 

Wen on's Arcbite&vre. 

To DIVE'RGE. v. n . [ diverge, Latin. ] 
To tend various ways from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from ftveral points 
of any objefl, and fall perpendicularly on any re- 
fle&ing furface, Hull afterwards diverge from f 
many points. Newton. 

Dive'rghnt. adj. [from divergent, Lat.] 
Tending to various parts horn one 
point. 

Di'vers. adj. [ dirverfm , Latin.] Several; 
fun dry; more than one. It is now grown 
out of ufc. 

We have divers examples in the church of fuel 
os, by fear, being compelled to facrifice to ftrang' 
gods, repented, and kept frill the office of preach 
»0g the gofpel. Whitgift. 

The teeth breed when the child Is a year and a 
half old: then they call them, and new once comr 
about feven years * but divert have backward teeth 
come at twenty, fome at thirty and forty* 
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Bacon's Natural Htfiory. 
fhot into the city with ar- 


Diven letters were mot into tbe city 

wherein Solyman’i councils were revealed. 

KnolUi. 
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Divers friends thought it firing®, that s white 
drv body Aiould acquire a rich colour upon tbeef* 
fufion of fpring*water. Boyle on Colours. 

Diverse, adj . [di*verfus, Latin.] 

1. Different from another. 

Four great beads came up from the fea, diverfe 
one from another. Dan • vil. q. 

2. Different from itfelf; various; multi¬ 
form; diffufed. 

Eloquence is a great and diverfe thing, nor did 
flie yet ever favour any man fo ranch as to be 

wholly his* Ben Jirtfcn. 

3. In different directions. It is little ufed 
but in the laft fcnfe. 

The gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with rrfentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe , detefiing contafl. Phillips. 

To feize his papers. Curl, was next thy care; 
His papers light fly divnfe toll in air. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

Diversification, ar. f . [from diver - 

fify\ 

1. The aft of changing forms or quali¬ 
ties. 

If you confiderhow vanoufly feveral things may 
be compounded, you will not wonder that fhch 
fruitful principles, or manners of diverfijicathn , 
ihould generate differing colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

2. Variation; variegation. 

3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This, which is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his will, but a change in the ob- 
jeft, which feems to make a diverfification of the 
will, but indeed is the fame will divrrfified* 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Diversify, v. a . [diverjijier, Pi*.] 

1. To make different from another; to 
diftingutih; to diferiminate. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much 
feparated and diverfiped one from another as the 
fpecies of fen fib le things are diflinguiflied one from 
another. Locke. 

Male fouls are diverjified with fo many charac¬ 
ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
Sufficient to furniih out their different inclinations. 

Addifsn's Speflator. 
It was eafier for Homer to find proper feuti- 
ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton Xodi- 
verfify his infernal council with proper characters. 

Addifon s Spectator. 

2. To make different from itfelf; to vary; 
to variegate. 

The country being drverfified between hills and 
dales, woods and plains, one place more clear, 
another more darkfomc, it is a pleafant pi flu re. 

Sidney. 

There is, in the producing ©f lome fpecies, a 
comoofition of matter, which may be much diver- 
fified. Bacon. 

Diversion, n . f . [from divert .] 

1. The aft of turning arijr thing off from 
its courfe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, 
work retention of the fap for a time, and dixtrfion 
of it to the fprouti that were not forward. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiorf. 
I have ranked this dhverfion of Chriftian practice 
among the effefii of our contentions. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. The caufe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courfe or tendency. 

Fortunes, honour, friends, 

Are mere divtrfions from love’s proper objeft. 
Which only is itfelf. Denham's Sophy. 

3. Sport; fome thing that unbends the 
mind by turning it off from care. Di- 
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vet ft on feems to be fome thing lighter 
than amuftment, and lefs forcible than 
plcafure . 

You for thofe ends whole days In counci Hit, 

And the diverfions of your youth forget* Waller »■ 
In the book of games and diverfions , the reader’s 
mind may be fuppofed to be relaxed. 

Add feds. Spe&ator. 
Such produ&ions of wit and humour as expoib 
vice and folly, furnifh ukfcY Mvtrfims to readers* 

Add fin's Freeholder. 

4. [In war.] The aft or purpofe of draw¬ 
ing the enemy off from fome defign, 
by threatening or attacking a diliant 
part. jo *• 

Dive'r s 1 t r. n.f. [diverjite, French*; from 
diver fit as , Latin,] 

1. Difference; diffimilitude ; untikeneft*. 

Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. 

Hooker. • 

They cannot he divided, but thiy will prove 
oppofite; and, not refling In a bare dh-trfity , rife 
into a contrariety. South. 

The moft common diverfity of human conftitu- 
tionj arifes from the folid- parts, as to their diffe¬ 
rent degrees of iirength and tenfion. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Variety. 

The diverfity of ceremonies in this kind ought 
not to caufe difienfion in churches. Hooker. 

Society cannot fuWift without a diverfity of na¬ 
tions ; and if God fhould grant every one a middle 
flation, he Would defeat the very fchcnac of happi- 
nefs propofed in it. Rogers m 

3. Diftinft being; not identity. 

Gor.fidering any thing as exifting at any deter¬ 
mined time and place, we compare it with itfelf 
exifting at another tim®, and thereon form the 
ideas of identity and diverfity • Los&c. 

4. Variegation* 

A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 

Blufliing in bright dive fitter of day. Pope. - 

Di'vERfri. if- ad*v. [from diverfe.'] 

\. In different ways * differently; van- 
onfly. 

The lack we all have, as well-of ghoftly as oT 
earthly favours, ia in each kind eafily known; 
but the gifts of God arc fo divefiy boflowed, that 
ir feldom appearetb what all receive; what all 
(land in nfeed of feldom lieth hid. Hooker. 

Both ‘of them do diverfly work, as they have - 
their medium divefiy difjpofed. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Whether the king did permit it to fave his 
purfe, or to communicate the envy of a bufin fs 
difpleafing to his people, was divefiy interpreted. 

Bacon*. 

Leicefler bewrayed a defire to plant him -in the 
queen’s favour, which was divefiy interpreted by 
fuch as thought that great artizan of courts to do 
nothing by chance, nor much by aifc&ion. 

Wcttcm. 

( The univerfal matter, which Mofes com pre¬ 
hen deth under the names of heaven and earth, is ~ 
by dims divefiy underflood. Raleigh's Hifiory. 

* WHHam’o arm 

Could nought avail, however fam'd in war; 

Nor armies leagu’d, that divefiy affay’d 
To curb his power. Phillipsc 

2. In different di reft ions; to diffcrcn.tr 
points. « 

On life’s Taft ocean divtfiy we fail; 

Rea fen the card, but paflion Is the gale. Pope. 

To DIVE'RT. *i/. a . [ diverto, Latin.] 

1. To turn off from any direftion or 
courfe. - 

1 rather will fubjeft me to the malice * 

Of a drvtrttd blood and bloody brother* 

Shokefbtart, 
Knot^ 
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Knoti 9 by the Conflux of the meeting ftp, 
Infe& the found pine* and divert his grainy 
Tortivc and errant, from his courfe of growth. 

Sbakefpeare. 

He 4 mhMoo realon to have his rent abated, be- 
caufc a greater part of it it diverted from his land¬ 
lord. Locke, 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, 
ax* gave a new turn to ridicule. 

Addiftn's Freeholder, 
Nothing more is requifite for producing all the 
variety of colours, ana degrees of refrangibility, 
than that the raya of light be bodies of different 
fixes; the leaft of which may snake violet, the 
weakeff and darkeft of the colours, and be more 
eafily diverted by redrafting fur faces froth the right 
couvfe; and the reft, as they are bigger and big¬ 
ger, make the ftronger and more lucid colours* 
blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difficultly diverted'. Newton, 

a. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abfo- 
lute conqueft of Ireland, if their whole power had 
been employed ; but ftili there arofe fundry occa- 
fions, which divided and diverted their power fbme 
other way. Davits on Ireland « 

3. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar'd. 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve f 

Milton's Paradife Regained* 
They avoid pleafure, left they fhould hare their 
affeftions tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted 
from the love of him who is to be the only com¬ 
fort. Addifon on Italy, 

Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fometimes /he diverts 
From folid coun/el. Phillips, 

4. To pleafe; to exhilarate. See Dive a* 

SION. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftruft 
the kingdom by his papers. Swift, 

5. To fubvert; to deftroy ; in Sbakefpeare % 
unlefs it belong to the firft fenfe. 

Frights, changes# horrours. 

Divert and.cr^ck, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ftar*s. Sbakefp. 

Dive'*ter. n.f. [from the verb.] Any 
thing that diverts or alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a chcerer of his fpirits, and a diverter of 
fadnefs. Walton. 

To DIVERTI'SE. v. a, [diverti/er, Fr. 
diverto, Latin.] To pleafe* to exhila¬ 
rate ; to divert. A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftruft, let them diver life, and let 
them move us; this is what is properly meant by 
the word fait. Dry den, 

Dive'rTISEMENT. n. /. [ divertijfrment , 

French.] Diverfion; delight.; pleafure. 
A word now not much in ufe. 

How fond foever men are of bad divertjfement t 
it will prove mirth which ends in heavtnefs. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Div^ etive. adj, [from divert,] Recrea¬ 
tive ; amufive; exhilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. 

I would not exclude the common accidents of 
life, npr even things of a plea/ant and divert rve 
nature, fo they arc innocent* from conversion. 

Rogers. 

To DIVE'ST. v. a. [ ievejlir 9 French. 
The Engliih word is therefore more 
properly written devtft. bee Dbveat.] 
To /trip; to make naked; to denude. 

Then of his arms Androgcus he divefis • 

His fword, his ftudd, he takes, and plumed crefts. 

Denham. 

Let us diveft the gay phantom of -temporal hap- 
pi nets of all that falfc luftre and ornament in 
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which th6 pride, the piftioat, and the folly of 
men have drefled it up. Rogers, 

Divi'sture. n.f. [from diweft,] The aft 
of putting up. 

The divcjhire of mortality difpenfes them from 
thofc laborious and avocating duties which Ire here 
requifite to be performed. Boyle's SerapJAck Love . 

Divi'dable. adj. [from divide,] Sepa¬ 
rate ; different; parted. A word not 
in ufe. 

Hi>w could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable /bores ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

Divi'dant. adj, [from divide t ] Differ¬ 
ent ; feparate. A word not in ufe. 

Twinn’d brothers of one womb. 
Whole procreation, refidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant 9 touch with ieveral^fortunes. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To DIVIDE, v. a. [divide , Latin.] 

1. To part one whole into different 
pieces. 

Divide the living child into two, and give half 
to the one, and half to the other. 1 Kings. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prixe. 

Or both divide the crown 5 
He rais'd a mortal to the /kies. 

She drew* an angel down. Dryi, St, Cecil. 
They were divided into little independent focic- 
tics, /peaking different languages. Locke. 

2. To feparate; to keep apart, by Hand¬ 
ing as a partition between. 

Let there be a firmament in the midft of the 
watdrs, and let it divide the waters from the wa. 

w _ 

ten. Cenejls • 

You muff go 

Where fees, and winds, and defarts will divide you. 

Drydcn, 

1 - 3 . To difenite by difeord. 

There /hall five in one houfe be divided. L uke. 

4. To deal out; to give in ffiares. 

Then is the midft 2 tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Sbakefpeare. 

Divide the prey into two parts; between them 
that took the war upon them, who went out to 
battle; and between all the congregstion. Numb. 

Cham and Japhct were heads and princes over 
their families, and had a right to divide the earth 
by families. Locke. 

To DivrinE. v. n. 

1. To part; to funder. 

2. To break friend/hip. 

Love cools, friend/hip falls off, 

Brothers divide, Sbakefpeare s King Lear . 

Dividend, n.f. [from divide.] 

1. A /hare; the part allotted irt divi- 

Hon. , 

Each perfon /ball adapt to bimfclf his peculiar 
/harc,iike other dividends. Decay of Piety. 

If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vaft a prize, let each his portion /hare s 
Make a juft dividend ; and, if not all. 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. 

Drydeds Fables. 

2, [In arithmetick. ] Dividend is the num¬ 
ber given to be parted or divided. 

Cocker's Arithmetick • 
Divider, n.f [from divide.] 

1. That which parts any thing into 
pieces. 

According as the body moved, the divider did 
more and more enter into the divided body ; fo it 
joined itfelf to foxpe new parts of the medium, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forfake 
others. Digby on the Soul. 

2. Adiftributor; he who deals out to each 
his (hare. 

Who nude me a judge or divider over you t 

Lvke, 
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3. A difuniter; the perfon or caufc that 
breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, 
by a ft range revolution, been the great uniter of a 
divided people. Swift, 

4. A particular kind of compaffes. 

Divi'dual. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Di¬ 
vided; /hared pr participated in com¬ 
mon with others. 

She /hi net. 

Revolv'd on heav'n's great nlr, and her reign 
With thou/and teller lights dividual holds. 

With thouftnd thou fan J ftari! Mdtsn, 

M 

Divinaction, n.f. [ divinatio , Latin.] 

1. Divination is a prediftion or foretelling 
of future things, which are of a fecret 
and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the 
entrails of beafts, or by other the like frivolous 
divinations . Hooker, 

Surely them Is no enchantment againft Jacob, 
neither is there any divination againft lfrad. 

Nnmbefu 

His countenance did imprint an awe. 

And naturally all /oub to his did bow; 

As wands of divination downward draw. 

And point to beds where fov'reign gold doth gmw. 

Dry den. 

The excellency of the foul is feen by its power 
of divining in dreams: that fcveral fuch divina¬ 
tions have been made, none can queftioo who be¬ 
lieves the holy writings. Addijon. 

2. Conjeftural prefage or prediftion. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies. 

And I will take it as a fweec difgrace. 

Shake/p. ffenry IV. 

DIVTNE. adj. [divinus, Latin.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of God. 

Her line 

Was hero-make, half human, half divine. 

Drydcn • 

2. Proceeding from God; not natural; 
not human. 

The benefit of nature's light is not thought ex - 
eluded as unneceftary, becaufe the nece/fity of a 
divine light is magnified. Hooker . 

Inftrufted, you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmorc • 

3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. In 
this fenfe it may admit of compan¬ 
ion. 

The divinep and the richeft mind. 

Both by art's purchaf: and by nature's dower. 

That ever wasfrom hcav’n to cauth'confin'd. 

DAVI'S. 

4. Pre/ageful; divining; prefeient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 
Mifgavc him ; he the fault’ring meafurc felt. 

Milton, 

Divi'ne. «. f. 

1. A minifter of the gofpel; a priefe; a 
clergyman. 

Claudio muft die to-morrow; let him be fur- 
ni/hed with divines 9 and have all charitable prepa¬ 
ration. Sbakefpeare. 

Give Martiui leave to proceed in his difeourfe j 
for he fpoke Uke a divine in armour. 

Baton's Holy War. 

A divine has nothing to fifty to the wifeft con¬ 
gregation, which he may not exprefs in a manner 
to be underftood by the meaneft among them. 

Swiff. 

2. A man /killed in divinity; a theolo¬ 
gian. 

Th' eternal caufc in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines. 

. Denham. 

To 
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To Divi'ke. *v. a. [di*vino $ Latin.] To 
forctcl; to foreknow; to prefage. 

Why doft thou fay king Richard is depos'd * 

. Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth. 
Divine his down fa I ? Sbakefpeare. 

To Divi'nb. *v. n. 

1. To otter prognoftication. 

Then it Csefar and he knit together* —- If I 
were to divine of thia unity, I would not prophefy 
f 0m Sbakefpeare. 

The prophets thereof divine for money* 

Afro Hi* xi. 

z. To feel prefages. 

If fccret* powers 

'Suggeft hut truth to my divining thoughts. 

This pretty lad will prote our country** bills. 

Sbakefpeare. 

3* To conjecture; to guefs. 

*1 he beft of commentators can hut guefs at his 
meaning | none can he certain he ha* divined 
rightly. Dryd. Juvenal, Dedication. 

He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
The feeming toy was not for nought defign’d* 

Dry dew. 

In change of torment would he eafe: 

Could you diving what lovers bear, • «■. 

E\en you, Prometheus, would confef* 

There b no vulture like defpair. Grenville 

Divinely. adv. [from divine.} 

1. By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly di¬ 
vine faith, ha* to do with no propofitions but 
thole which arc fuppofed to be divinely infpired. 

Lake. 

This topick wai very fitly and divinely mad? 
u(e of by our apoftle, in hi* conference with phi¬ 
losophers, and the inquin tire people of Athens. 

Bentley. 

2. Excellently; in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians mod divinely have given to the 
adive perfection of men, a name exprefling both 
beauty and goodnef*. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair! fir love for gods. Milton. 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave ! 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. Creech's Juvenal. 

3. In a manner noting a deity. 

Hi* golden hors* appear'd. 

That on the forehead ihone divinely bright. 

And o’er the bank* diffus'd a yellow light. Addif. 

D i v i'n e n es*. n. J. [from divine.} 

1. Divinity ; participation of the divine 
nature. 

I* it then impoffible to diftinguifh the divinenefi 
of this book from that which is humane ? Grew. 

2. Excellence in the (upreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel 1 or, if not, 

Tin earthly paragon: behold divinenefi 

No elder than a boy. Sbakefpeare's Cymbehne. 

Di vi # n e-r. n. f. [from To divine.} 

1. One that profeftes divination, or the 
art of revealing occult thingi by fuper- 
natural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner , laid claim 
to me, called me Dronio, Wid fworr I was allured 
to her; told roe what privy marks I had about 
me. Shaky peart i Comedy ef Erreurs- 

Expelled his oracles, and common templet of 
dciuJkm, the devil runs into corners, excrcifing 
meaner trumperies, and afting his deceits in 
witches, magicians, diviners , and fuch inferior 
fe ducers. Brovin's Vvigor Err ours. 

2. Conjefturer; guefler. 

If he himlelf be conleious of nothing he then 
thought on, he mvft be a notable dtvintr of 
thoughts, that can afiitpe him that he was think¬ 
ing* Lake. 

Divi'nerkss. if. /. [from divine*.} A 

prophetefs ; a woman profefling divina¬ 
tion. 

The road divinerefs had plainly writ, 

A Ome Ciould come, but many ages yet. 


In which ISnifter deftinies ordain, 

A dame ftould drown with all her feather'd train. 

Dryden. 

Divj'nity. n. f. [divinite, French; 
from divimitas , Latin.] 

1. Participation of the nature and excel¬ 
lence of God; deity ; godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton. 

When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity by way of partici¬ 
pation. . StillingJleet. 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being; 
the Caufe of caufes. 

*Ti$ the Divinity that ftirs within us, 

*Tis Heav’n itfclf that points out an hereafter. 
Arid intimates eternity to man* Addijon. 

3* Falfe god. 

Vain, idols, deities that ne'er before 
Tn Ifrael's lands had fix’d their dire abodes, 
Beaftly divinities, and droves of gods* Prior. 

4* Celeftial being. 

Gcd doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more dire& and eafy methods than em¬ 
ploying thefe fubfervient etivinkla. Cbeyne. 

5. The fcience of divine things; theology. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity , 

And, all admiring, with an inward wife 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Truft not my age, 

Wf reverence, calling, nor divinity , 

If this facet lady lie not guiltlefs here 

Under fome biting errour. Sbakefpeare. 

Among hard words I number thofe which are 
peculiar to divinity , as it is a fciencc. Swift. 

6. Something fupernatural. 

t They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death* Sbakefpeare. 

DJVTSIBLE. adj. [ diviftbilu , Latin. ] 
Capable of being divided into parts; 
difeerptibk ; feparable. 

When we frame in our mind? any notion of 
matter, we conceive nothing elfe but extenfion 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or dh'tfibh and 

pafiive. Bentley's Sermons. 

Divisibility, n. f. [divifibiiiti , Fr.] 
The quality of admitting divifion or 
feparation of p2rts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will preft the 
afferters of infinite drvtfibility . Glanville's Sctpfn. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will let 
bis thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, 
or drrifibsfity of matter. lake. 

Divisible w ess. n. J. [from diwfible. 1 
Divilibility. 

Nator (lifts difagree about the origin of motion, 
and the indefinite divifibLnefs of matter. -Beyle. 

Division, n.f [divijio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of dividiug any thing into 
parts. 

2. The Hate of being divided. 

Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to pan a funder, and to make a 
divificn betwixt the waters. % Efdr. vi. 41. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart; 
partition. 

4. The part which is feparated from the 
reft by dividing. 

If we look into communities and dbvifions of 
men, we obferve that the difereec man, not the 
witty, guides the converfation. Addifon't Spell. 

5. Difunion ; difeord; di/Ference. 

There was a divifion among the people, becaufe 
of him. John, vii. 43. 

As to oor dWificnt with the Romanifts, were 
out • ifferenees the produtt of heat, they would, 
like final! clefts in the ground, want but a cool 
fitalbn to cement them* Decay of Piety. 
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6. Parts into which a difeourfe is distri¬ 
buted. 

m ■ 

In the dtvifions I have made, I have endeavour¬ 
ed, the beft I could, to govern myfelf by the di¬ 
ver fity of matter. Locke. 

Exprefs the heads of your divforts In as few 
and clear words as you can, otherwife I never can 
be able to retain them. Swift. 

7. Space between the notes of mu lick, or 
parts of a muiical compofure; juft time. 

Thy tongue 

Makes Welfh as fweet as ditties highly penn’d. 
Sung by a fair queen in a fummer’s bower. 

With ravi/hing divifion , to her lute. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Our tongue will run dtvifions in a tune, not 
miffing a note, even when our thoughts are to¬ 
tally engaged clfcwhere. Glanville. 

8. Diftinftion. 

I will put a divifion between my people and thy 
people* Exodus. 

9. [In arithmetkk.] The feparation or 
partiug of any number or quantity 
given, into any parts afligned. Cocker. 

10. Subdivifion; diftinftion of the gene¬ 
ral into Jpecies. 

Abound 

In the divifion of each feveral crime, 

Afting it many ways, Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Divi'sor, n. f. [ divi/or , Latin.] The 
number given, by which the dividend 
is divided; the number which fheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be 
divided into. 

DIVOUCE. n.f. [divorce, French ; from 
di*vortiunt , Latin.] 

1. The legal feparation of hulband and 
wife. 

_ Divorce is a lawful feparation of hulband and 
wife, made before a competent judge, on due cog¬ 
nisance had of the caufe, and fufficirnt proof 
made thereof. Ayhffe'% Par ergon. 

To reftore the king. 

He counfels a divorce , a lofs of her. 

That like a jewel ha* hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loft her luftre. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
He had in his eye the divorce which had palled 
betwixt the emperor* and Scribonia. * 

Dryden't Dedication to the ASneid. 

2. Separation; difunion. 

Such motion* may occafion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce of affe&ions, in her, from my 
religion. ^ K. Charles. 

Thefe things, to be a baftard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the other; and *t»s hard to make divorce be¬ 
tween thofe things that are fo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertible terms. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon *, 

3. The fentence by which a marriage is 
diffolved. 

4. The caufe of any penal feparation. 

Go with, me, like good angels, to my end ; 

A nd, as the long divorce of fteel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice. 

And life my foul to heav'n. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

To Divo'rce. *v. a. [from the noun-] 
i. To feparate a hulband or wife from the 
other. 

z. To force afunder; to feparate by vio¬ 
lence. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe 
two fentences, the former of which doth fliew how 
the latter is reft rained, and', not marking the for¬ 
mer, to conclude by the latter of them? Hooker. 

The continent and the ifland were continued 
together, within men's remembrance, by a draw¬ 
bridge; but are now divorced by the downfallen 
Clift’s. Cantu's Survey of Cornwall. 

So 
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So fcemMher youthful foul not eas’ly forc’d. 

Or fromfo Jfirtf, fofweet a feat divorc'd* Waller. 

5. To fefaratc from another* 

*' ff thou were not glad, 

I would d **r te me from thy mother’! tomb, 
Sepulcb 1 log on adultreft. Sbakrfp * King Lear. 

If fo be it were pofiible, tb*t ill other omi- 
inentt of mind might be had in their full perfec¬ 
tion, neverthelefs the mind that Should poflefi 
them, divorced from piety, could be but a fpedacle 
of commiferatioru Mocker. 

4. To take away ; to put away. 

I dare not make my lei f (o guilty. 

To give up willingly that noble title 
Your mailer wed me toi nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce ray dignitiei. Sbak. Henry VIII. 

Aerial pa/hire the lungs with gentle force 

Con Hint embrace by turns, by turns divorce* 

, BUckmort. 

D 1 vo'rcew EvN t. n. f [ from divorce. ] 
Divorce ; fcparation of marriage. 

Write her a bill of divorcement and give it in 
her hand, and fend her out of hi* houfe. 

Deut. xxiv. j. 

Divo'rcer. n. f. [from divorce. ] The 
perfon or caufe which produces divorce 
or feparation. 

Death is the violent eftranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divorcer of marriage. 

Drummond's Cypr. Grove. 

Diure'tick. adj. [J»»^*i*^.] Having 
the power to provoke urine. 

D\ur sticks are dccoflions, emul/ions, *nd oils 
of emoU.ent vegetables, that relax the urinary 
pafiages: fuch as relax ought to be tried before 
fuch as force and ftimulare. Thole emollients 
ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from 
perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbutbuot. 

Graceful as John, ibc moderates the reins. 

And whiffles Tweet her diuretic k ft rain 3. Young. 

DIURNAL, adj. {dturnus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is s Ihort year, the 
greateft hest about two in the afternoon, when 
the fun is paft the meridian, which is the diurnal 
fold ice, and the fame is evident from the thermo- 
meter. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Think, ere this diurnal ftar 
l,cave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter fere foment. Milton. 

Conftituting the day. 

Why docs he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s ocher part, and rife in ours ? 

Prior. 

-3. Performed in a day ; daily; quotidian. 

The prime orb. 

Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal* Milton* 

The diurnal and annual revolufon of the fun 
ha\e been, from the beginning of natu.c, conftant, 
regular, and univerfallyobfcrvableby all mankind. 

Locke. 

Di u'r k a l * n.f* [diurnal, Fi\] A Jour¬ 
nal ; a day-book. _ 

Diu'rnally. adv. [from diurnal .] Dai¬ 
ly ; every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we /ball diumally 
communicate them to the publick. To tier. 

Di vti/rkity. n. /. [dial until as, Lat.] 
Length of duration. 

Such a coming, as it might be laid that that 
generation Ibould not pafs till it was fulfilled, they 
needed npt fuppole of fuch diur amity. 

. Brown*s Vulgar Errovrt . 

Vo DIVU'LGE. v . a* [divulgo, Lat.] 
x. To publifh 5 to make publick; to re¬ 
veal to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their com¬ 
mendations fupprefied, than the contrary much 
divulged. Hooka. 

I will pluck the veil of xnoddty from ths fo 
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Teeming miftrefs Page, and divulge Pagt hSmfelf 
for a fecure and wilful Afteon. 

Sbakefpcare's Merry Wives ofWindfir. 

Thefe anfwers, in the filent night receiv’d. 

The king him/elf divulg'd , the land believ’d. 

Dry den's JEneid. 

You are deprived of the right over your own 
fenrimenta, of the privilege of every human crea¬ 
ture, to divulge or conceal them. Pope. 

The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of 
the dead, have been ranfacked to publi/h private 
letters, and divulge to all mankind the moft fe¬ 
rret fentiments of friend (hip. Pope. 

2. To proclaim ; to declare by a publick 

aft. 

Tbis i* true glory and renown, when God, 
Looking on th” earth, with approbation marks 
The juft man, and divulges him through heav’n 
To all his angels, who with true applaufe 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Di vu'lcbr. n.f. [from divulge .] A pub- 
lifher; one that expofes to publick 
view. 

I think not any thing in my letters could tend 
fo much to my reproach, as the odious divulging 
of them did to the infamy of the divuigers. 

King Charles. 

Divu'lsion. n.f. [ divuljio , Lat.] The 

aft of plucking away. 

Ariftotle, in his Ethieks, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the divulfon of his te Aides. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Di'zen. v. a. [This word feems cor¬ 
rupted from dight.] To drefs; to deck; 
to rig out. A low word. 

Your lady/hip lifts up the falh to be icon ; 

For furc I had dizend you out like a queen. 

Swift. 

DTzzard. n.f. [from dizzy .1 A block¬ 
head ; a fool. Di£i. 

Di'zziness. n.f. [from dixscy.} Giddi- 
nefs; whirl in the head. 

Fixed ferioufiiefs beats the brain in feme to dif¬ 
fraction, and caufeth an aching and diunmefs in 
founder heads. Glam/Ule. 

DI ZZY, adj . [bip, bip3, Saxon.] 

1. GidJ* ; vertiginous ; having in the 
head the fenfation of turning round. 

AH on a fudden mifcrable pain 
Surpris’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milton * Paradife Loft• 

2. Caufrng giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eye* fo low! 

Sbakefpcare s King Lear. 

3. Giddy ; thought left. 

What followers, what retinue canft thou gain l 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude. 

Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy coft ? 

Milton. 

fo Di'zzy. v. a. [from the adjective,] 
To whirl round ; to make giddy. 

Not the dreadful fpout, 

. ,Which fiiipmen do the hurrieano call. 

Shill dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than /hall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Sbak. Yriclus and Crejida. 

To divide him inventorialiy, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Sbakejpeare. 

To DO. v. a. Thou doft , he doth or does ; 

preter. did ; part. paiE done, [bon. Sax. 
don, Dutch.] 

f. To pra&ife or a& any thing good or 
bad. 

Thou haft done evil above alJ that were before 
thee. X Kings. 

Flee evil, and (fa good. Pjalms. 

2. To perform; to achieve. 

They help, who hurt fo fmall$ 

And he hath nothing done , that doth not all. 

Daniel. 
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Learn to live well, that thou mayft die fo toe; 
To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reafon a man’a arm won’t fmile 
and frown, and do all the intellectual poftures of 
the countenance ? Collier » 

3. To execute; to difeharge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair meflage to his kingly car* t 

Sbakefpcare s Triohu and CreffJa* 
l'lndarw is come 

To do you falutation from his mafter. 

Sbakfpcare't JuTmt Cafar. 

The jury prayed of the Senate a guard, that 
they might do their conference*. Baton. 

4. To caufe. This ftrufture is obfolete. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Speufcr. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fleet 
Nor lea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire. 

Nothing but death can do roe to refpire. Fairy 9 . 

5. To tranfatt. 

The thing was not done in a comer. 

Ails. xxvi. zfi. 

6. To produce any effect to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he waved indifferently ’twist doing them nei¬ 
ther good nor harm. Sbake/jpeare's Coriolaaus• 

Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature flume. 

SbakefpearCm 

If there be any good thing to be dent , 

That may to thee do cafe, and grace to me. 

Speak to me. ^ Sbakejpeare s Hamlet • 

*Tis true, I did fo j nor was it in vain: 

She did me right, and /atisfied my vengeance. 

Rowe. 

You do her too much horour t /he hath neither 
fenfe nor taftc, if /he dares to reiufc you. Swift. 

7. To have recourfc to ; to prafiife as the 
laft effort: commonly in the form of a 
paflionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? Jer. v. S t • 

8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of 
another. 

i know what God will do for me. Sam. xxii. 3* 

Afts of mercy douo to the poor, /hall be ac¬ 
cepted and rewarded as done to our Saviour hirfe- 
Wf. Atterburjm 

9. To exert; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence to come /hordy unto me. 

a Yim. ir. 9. 

10. To manage by way of intercourfc or 
dealing ; to have bufmefe; to deal. 

1 have been deterred by an indilpofition from, 
having much to do with fleams of fo dangerous a 
nature, Boyle. 

What had It odo with kings and courts ? 

My humble lot had caft me far beneath them. 

Rowe. 

11. To gain ; to tffeft by influence. 

It is much that a jert with a fad brow will da 
with a fellow that never had the ache in hi* 
/boulders. Sbakejpeare'i Henry J V. 

His queen, notwithftanding /he had prefenred 
him with diver* children, and with a crown alio, 
though he would not acknowledge it, could do no. 
thing with him. Bacon • 

iz. To make any thing what it is not. 

Oft' with the crown, and with the crown hia 
bead; 

And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. 

Sbak . fpcare* 

13. To finifh ; to end. 

As for this mercy. 

Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The battle done , and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon. Sbakrfpeare. 

Go to the reading of fome part of the New 
T eft anient, not careicfsly, or in haftc, as if you 
had a mind to have done ; but attentively, as to 
be able to give fome account of what you have 
read. Duppa. 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done , 

To their huge pots of boiling puife would run. 

Dry den* 

14. T« 
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14. To conclude; to fettle. 

They did their work and din’d. Prior. 

When all Is dene, there is no man can fcrve his 
own in ter eft better than by ferving Cod. 

Tdlotjon. 

15, To pot. 

wl )> Warwick, who fliould io the duke to 

- . Sbthftu,,. 

The lord Aubrey Vere 

to death. Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

to. The phrafe, what to do with, fignifies 
how to bellow; what ufc to make of; 
what courfe to take ; how to employ; 
which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for Cod, they would not know 
nut at to do with chemfoives, or how to enjoy them- 
Uve, for. one hour. Tdlotjon. 

To Do. v.m. J 

S. To a& or behave in any manner well or 
ill. 

-, Un J° thIs da r they do after the former manners: 
they fear not the Lord, neither do they after the 
Jaw and commandment which the Lord command¬ 
ed the children of Jacob. % Kings. 

As every prince would govern at he would ddfre 
to be governed, fo every fubjeft ought to obey as 
he would defire to be obeyed, according to the 
masnm of doing as we would be done by. Temple. 

2. To make an end; to conclude. This 
is only in the compound preterite. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every mo¬ 
ment dilcover fomething new; but when you have 
dene, you will have but a confufed notion of the 

r . • Sfc&atcr. 

3.10 ceale to be concerned with; to ceafe 

to care about; to deli ft from notice or 

practice: only in the compouud prete¬ 
rite. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parries to 
ikltroy one body, unlefs they were fore to matter 
them when they bed don* %oitb them. Stillingfleet. 

I have done toirb Chaucer, when I have anlwered 
feme objeOions. Dry den. 

. * Ve " av 5 not y et done nvitb attenting to propofi- 
tiona at firft hearing, and underloading their 
term*. Locke 

Hiving done no : tb fuch amufements, we give up 
what we cannot difown. ' p ( f 

To fare ; to be with regard to ficknefs 
or health. 

G od woman, how doji th-vu ? 

^ tctter ^ at it pleafes your good worship 

To fucceed; to fulfil a purpuc 

Come, *tis no matter 5 we Dud do Without bim. 

Voo would do well to prefer , bill ^tl\\ 
kings and pariiamrn^ fince the conouett * and if 
th won t do, chaUeoge the crown, w * 

6 . To deal with. Dm ^' 

. N ;‘ f hath t0 Je w:,h the tine. Will 

think himfrlf fafe, unlefs you U his good angel, 
and guide him. * » ® 

To Do is ufed for any verb, to favc the 
repetition of the word : as, / jball come, 

but / J do not, go away ; that is, if / 
come not. J 

Thus painter. Cupids paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows too. 

If any thing in the world deferve our fatuv 
ftudy and confide ration, thofe principles of religion 

Take all things which the veins ; for vrim 

does fo, prevents too vigorous a motion through the 

arrenes. - , »‘ , - ,lc 

Do is a word of vehement command"; 
or earned requeft: as, help nt , d 0 ; mukc 

bajte, do. 
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If thou haft loft thy land, do^b ot alfo lofe thy 
Conttancy; and if thou mult die a little fooner, 
yet do not die impatiently. 

r r . Taylor's It ufe of Holy Living. 

—Loofe me—I will free ther. 

—Do, And 111 be thy flave. Dry dens King Anb. 

' 15 P u * before verbs fometimes 

explctivdy ; as, 1 do love, or 1 love; 
I did love, or I loved. 

The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, being the fir ft Pcrfon 
in the Trinity, though they deny the reft. 

A , Bacon's Holy War . 

I ms juft reproach their virtue does excite. 

- , . , . Dry den's AEneid. 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

Sometimes emphatically; as, I do 

hate him, but will not wrong him . 

_ Perdition catch my foul 

But I do love thee 5 and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again. Sbakefpeare's Otbellc. 

1 *V ?.Tf tlD1CS ky way of oppo/ition : as, 

/did love him, but /corn him now. 

** Do at. *u m m. Sec STo Dote. 

\ 4 °eiUs. Lat.] Tra&a - 
^ oc ^ e • ca, y to taught.' 

. The af, " ine of fow-thiftles and brambles 
»s commonly fet before them, as all the food and 

entertainment of their tendcreft and moft doable 

Aft fan. 

Do C , BLEK E S S . f. [ from docible. 1 

Tcachablencls ; docility ; readinefs to 
learn. 

1 might enlarge in commendation of the noble 
bound, as alfo of the docibltnefs of dogs in general. 

do - cile . aij. [**. Jat) 

1. Teachable; eafily inftru&cd ; trada¬ 
ble. 

Dogs foots grow accuftomed to wha ever they 

are taught, and, being docile and tractable, are very 

ulrful. ir 3 

- T _. . _ . nun s Voyage. 

2. With to before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fccret ads of ill. 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

Doci'lity. *./ \d*Uiti, Ft. from dock- 
ittev» Lat.J Aptucls to be taught s rea¬ 
dinefs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underftand- 
mg was aptnefs and docility, and all that they at¬ 
tributed to his will was a poffibility to be virtuous. 

a 

♦ *», m t (/tltfom 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every 
creatum for ufe > the docility of an elephant, and 
the intmency of a camel for travelling in defarts ? 

Dock. n.f. [bocca, Saxon. 1 A plant; a 
weed. 

The fpecies are fe ten teen, ten of which grow 
wild, feveral of them being ufed in medicin-; and 
the fort called the oriental burdock, is f,id to be 
the true rhubarb. ^ Afi//, r . 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfie% burs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Sbak. Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe: 

Cut down the ‘twill fprout again ; but know 

outa f 5 am W| ll never grow. JSivifi. 

DOCK, n. f. J 

1. The ftamp of the tail, which remains 
after docking. ' 

2. The folid part of the tail. 

of a great rhinoceros is not well de- 
fcriUd by Bontius. Th tdock is about half an inch 
thick, and two inches broad, l^ke an apoth *cary*< 
fpatula- Crew's Mu fee urn 

dock. n.f. [as fomeimagine, of hx*»oe.] 

A place where water is let in or out at 
pleaftirc, where Ihips are built or laid up. 
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T k C b ? at / M ; a * n and mariner may bring religion 

to what ^ they ^eafe ^ 

l h re " c dKks f° r their gallics and men of 
war, aa well as work-houfes for all land »nd ,«val 
preparanons. ^ 

To Dock. a . [from deck, a tail.l 
1 • 1 o cut ofF a tail. J 

2, To cut any thing Ihort. 

One or two Hood conflant centiy, vrh 0 dochiM 
farouts handed down ; and fpread a huge i nv i(it!e 

nothtog of valuu could pals. Swifi ., i xam £* 

entail* 11 ^ * reckouin £ ; to cu t off an 

+. To lay the Ihip in a dock. 

"• S' A dircdion tied upon 
goods ; a fummary qf a larger writing. 

DCXCTOR. n.f. \doBcr, Latin. J ^ 

1. One that has taken the highell decree 
in tht faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
C c. In feme univerfities they have 

dcilors of muiick. I„ i ts original i m . 

P? rt / lt ] means a m an fo well verfed in 
hfc facul ty, as to be qualified to teach ir. 

No woman had it, but a civil defter. 

Who d,d refo ft three thouf .nd ducat, of me. 

Then'ftiL ',£”** Shaktfp - M "*** **** 
The * flood thers. up one in the council, a PI - 

r.fee, ramedCarnaliel, a doftor of laws. a*?,,v. 34 I 

2. A man Iktlled in any profeffion. 34 

Then fubde doQon feriptures made rhe'.w j. 
Cafuifts, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. * 

Each profdyte would vote hi. dctShr belh ‘" W 
With abfolute exclufion to the reft. Dryden. 

A phyfiaan ; one who undertakes the 
cure of difeafos. 

By med’eine life may- be prolong’d ver 
WjU fciae the d^r toL & 

How doe. your patient, dethr f ^ ^ 

—Not fo lick, my lord. 

As ihe is troubled with thick coming fancies. 
Children will not take thofc mfc£ ft*- 

Si?- tM - ■*“ 15 ,“ 

To V-th-o-i-, I,, ( U 
That men may die without a double bribe • 

Lcr them, but under their fuperiors, kill, ’ 

When doHcn firft have fign’d the bloody bill. 

He that can cure by recteation, and mak 
fumjhe vehicle of health, i. a deftor at ,t in fc 

“te’&f tUtl ° n ’ Wh “ e fU ‘ h J happened 

4. Any abie or learned man. Ift. 

1 he fimpleft perfon, that can but u j 

and fpcak fenfe, it as much judge of it^-thl 
greateft d*t„ in the fd , ... h , sb ^ 

To Doctor. *v. a. [from the noun.l To 

P y flck » t0 curc > to treat with medi 
cines. A low word. 

Do CTO IAL. aJj. [di ftcralis, Lat.l Relat. 
mg to the degree of a doftor. 

Do ctosauy «*, [from dcaoralA Jn 
■manner of a doftor. J 

The phyficiant retorted to him to touch hi, 
departure^ ^rolfy at they 

Do s-tomhi [from detlor.] The 

rank of a doftor. J c 

Fr«m a fcholar he became a fdbiv and 
the prefident of the college, after he had rece.t" 

^-.^^.hepmaorthfoand^ 

. r* Cbrrndcn. 

4 v- Doctrinal. 
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Docto ral, adj. \dfiSriua, Laud.J 

1. Containing doctrine, or fomcihing for¬ 
mally taught. 

The ear ft naturally aftMs to* the doDr i/ml pro- 
ptfitkan, which (hall be oar fubjefl* South. 

2. Pertaining w the aft or means of wach- 
ing. 

To (hit end the word of God no otharwifc fer- 
Xrth, than only in the future of a doflrinal ioftru- 
jernf. Hooker. 

What (pedal property or quality is that, which, 
tolng no where found but in lerroons, tnaketh them 
efftftual to fave fouls, and leaveth all other dofiri- 
H*d moans bafidos df Aitute of vital efficacy ? Hosier. 

Doctm'kaI. «./ Something that is 
part of doftrine. 

hot feck as afloat to every word In fcriptvre, 
can be laid ilV do&rimal* to deay Cbrift. South. 

Doct a i'tt ally. ado/, [from doRrint.] In 

the form of doftrine; pofctivdy; as 

neceflary to he held. 

Scripture accommodates itfelf to common opi¬ 
nions, and employs the ufual forms of fpaech, 
without delivering any thing do&rinafly concerning 
. tbefe points _ * btty. 

Do'ctm sib. i*./ [do&ritt*, Latin.] 
j . The principles or pofitioas of any left 
or mailer; that which is taught. 

To make new ankles of faith and dotfr'me, no 
man thinkosb it lawful: new laws of government, 
what church or enrnmorwealth is there which 
. snaketh not, either *r one time or other f Hukrr. 
Ye art the funs of clergy, who bring all their 
dt&riaeo fairiy to the light, and invite men with 
feeders to. ejuminc them . AttaSaro. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the 
JcfJrim. of gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
bodies toward each other. Walt* s Imp. of the Mind. 

2 m The aft of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his doHritte. Mark, iv. a. 

Do'cumbkt. it. / [Jocumeutum, Latin.] 

1. Precept; inflruftion; direftion. 

it it a mo(V ivoccftary inftruilion and document 
for them, that as her majeAy made them difpen- 
faturs of hvf favour, fo it beboveth them to (hew 
themfclvea. equal diilribu tori. Bacon. 

Learners fbould. not be too roucb crowded with 
a heap or multitude of document* or ideas at one 
time. Watts. 

2 . Precept, in an ill fenfe; a precept info- 
lcntly authoritative, magifterialiy dog¬ 
matical, folcmnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moA 
penetrating of all liquors ; but in nugUlerial do- 
tumult men think themfelves attacked, and fond 
upon their guard. Government of the ‘Tongue. 

It is not onnccelliry to digeft the document* of 
cinking author* into f vend claAes. 

Hartley on Confiemftkns. 

DODDER, n. / l (outer ex, to (hoot up, 
Dutch. &frrr«r/v] 

Dodder, h m Angular plant: when it firft ftiootr 
fam the foul it baa little roots, which pierce the 
earth near the roots of other plants ; but the ca- 
piUascau of which it is forrntd foon aftsr ding¬ 
ing about thefe plants, the roods wither away. 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the folks 
at the plant, entangling itfelf about them. It has 
*• leaves, bur con lifts of capillamectu os (talks, 
brownifh with a caft of red, which run to great 
lengths- They have tubercle*, which he them 
faA down to the plant, and by means of which they 
tbfbrb the juices deftined for its nourishment. 

Hill. 

S)cf ddfffd. ad), [from doddtrJ] Over¬ 
grown with dodder; covered with fuper- 

crcfccnt plants. 

Near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dtdd&'d with age, wbofrbougju encompafs round 
'Its* hoofchold gods, and (hade the holy ground. 

D*\den i JLmli. 
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a Th* poafaats were eajoinM 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oak* to find* 

Drydtn't Fables. 

Dodecagon. n* / and y*->»*.] 

A figure of twelve fide*. 

Dod VC AT E MO'r ion. ft./. [MsxalvpofM*] 

The twelfth part. 

Tk dodecateamiem thus defcrib’d » 

Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains. 

Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains j 

It follows ftreight, that every twelfth confines 

Two whole and one half portion of tha Ague* 

Crtecb. 

To Dodge. *j. n. [probably corrupted 
from deg ; to fhift, and play fly tricks, 
like a dog.] 

1. To ufe craft; to deal with tergiverfa- 
tion; to play mean tricks ; to ufe low 
flufts. 

If in good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly 
and ignoble mind, where we have apparently wrong¬ 
ed, to higgle and dodge in the amends. 

Halt** Contemplation. 

The cenfideraOoo fbould make g>en grow weary 
of dodging and (hewing tricks with God. South. 

2 . To fhift place as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten years full. 

Dodg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 

* - Milton. 

3. To play fafl and loofe ; to raife expec¬ 
tations and difappoint them. 

You know my pallion for Martha, and. what a 
dance Ate hat led me ; fhc dodged with me above 
thirty years. Addifon. 

The chaffering with diffentert, and dodging about 
this or t’other ceremony, is but like opening a 
few wickets, and leaving them a-jar; by which no 
more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

4. The word in all its fenfes is low and 
vulgar. 

Do*d kin. n.f. [ duytken , Dutch.] A doit- 
kin or little doit; a contemptuous name 
for a low coin. 

I would not buy them for a dodkin. 

Lily** Grammar corjlrued. 

Do^d man* n.f. The oame of a fifh. 

Fiffi that caft their fliell are the lobfter, the crab, 
the craw-filh, the hodmandod or dodman , and the 
tortoife. Bacon. 

Doe. «./ [ba, Saxon; daa, Danifh; 
damn , Larin.] A flie deer; the female 
of a buck. 

Then but forbear your food a little while. 
While, like a dot, I go to find my fawn. 

And give it food. Sbakefpeare't At you like it. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bac. Hat. $lift. 

The fearful dot 

And flying flag amidft the greyhounds go. 

Drydtn't Virgil. 

Doe. If./ [from To do.] A feat; what one 
has to do ; what one can perform. 

No (boner he does peep into 
The world, hut he has done bis doe* Hudibras. 

Do'be. «./ [from To do.] 

1. One that does any thing good or bad. 

So foul a thing, O ! thou injuftice art, 

That tort’rcft both the doer and d iftreft’. Daniel. 

It may be indeed a public crime, or a national 
mifehief, yet it is but a private aft, and the doer 
of it may chance to pay his head for hi* prefump- 
tion. South. 

2. Aftor; agent. 

Sith thus tar we open the things that have been 
done, let not the principal doer* thcmfelves be for¬ 
gotten. Hooker. 

3. Performer* 

One judgeth the prise to the heft doer , of which 
they are no left gUd than great princes are cf tri¬ 
umphs* Sidney. 


DOG 

4. An arrive, or bufy, or raluM perfon. 

-Fear not, my lord, we wiU not ftaad to prate; 
Talkers are no good doer* t be allur’d. 

We go to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. 

Shakrfftare * 

They are great fpeakers but fmall doert ; greater 
in (hew than in deed. Kntlh** liftay. 

c. One that habitually performs or prac- 

tifes. 

Be deer 1 of the word, and not hearers only. 

Common Prayer* 
In this we (hew ourflves weak, and unapt to be 
doers of his will, in that we take upon us o be 

controllers of his vifdom. Hooker* 

Does. The third perfon from**, for doth* 

Though lending to foreigners, upon ufe, doth 
not at all alter tha balance oFtrade between tBofo 
countries, yet it tket alter the exchange between 
thofe-countries. Locke* 

To Doff. *v. a. [from do off.] 

1. To pot off dreft. 

You have deceiv’d our tmft. 

And made us doff our eafy robes of peace. 

To cruih our old limbs ia ungentle Heel. 

Sbakffpeare's Honry IV. 
Doff thofe links. Milan's Agonifie** 

Nature, is awe to him. 

Had doff 'd her gaudy trim, 

With her great nufter fo to fympsthixe. Milton* 
That-judge is hot, and tkff § his gown. 

Dryden's JnvenaL 
Alcides diffs the linn’s tawny hide. Rowe* 

2. To flrip ; to deveft of any thing. 

Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain fear 

Thy blood-revolving bread doth move ? 

Hcav’n’s king, who doffs himfelf our flefti to 
wear. 

Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. 

Crajbaxo* 

3. To pot away ; to get rid of. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 

To doff their dire diitrelfea. Sbakejp. Machttb* 

4. To Ihift off; to delay; to refer to an¬ 
other rime ; to put off. 

Every day thou dtff'Jl me with fome device, 
lago; and rather keep 'ft from me all conveniency, 
than fupplieft me with the lead advantage of hope. 

Sbaktjpcare * Of belle* 
Away, I will not have to do with you.— 

—Canft thou fo doff me? Sbakejp. Much Ado* 

5. This word is in all its fenies obfoletc, 
and fcarccly ufed except by rufticks; 
yet it is a pure and commodious word. 

DOG. if./ [doggbe, Dutch; canis, Lat.] 

1. A domeflic animal remarkably various 
in his fpecies; comprifing the maliiff, 
the fpaniel, the bulldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with 
many others* The larger fort are ufed 
as- a guard; the lefs for (ports. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflj&n s 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary, of their maften. 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 

Sbakcfpearc s King Lear* 
Why fttould we not think a watch and piftol as 
dsftind fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a 
d*g f Locke* 

The clamour roars of men, and boys, and dogs* 

Tbmjon* 

2. A conftell?tion called Sirius, or Cani¬ 
cula, rifmg and fetring with the fun 
during the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conAcllations, two there 
are who bear the name of the dog ; the one in (ix- 
teen degrees latitude, containing on the left thigh 
a Aar ot the firft magnitude, ufually called Procyon, 
or Anticanus. Browns Vulgar Erreurt* 

It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides. 
And Axgo’s keel that broke the frothy tides. Crtecb* 
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3. A reproachful name for a man. 

I never beard a pafljon fo confus'd. 

So ftraage, outrageous, and fo variable. 

As the dog Jew did utter in the ftrsets* Sbabfp. 
Beware of dogs, bcw t of evil workers. 

Pbi A iii. 2. 

4. To give or fend to the Dogs ; to throw 
away. To go to tbt Dogs ; to be ruined, 
deftroyed, or devoured. 

Had whole Colepepcr’swealth been bops and hogs. 
Could he himftlf have lent it to the dogs f F fe. 

5. It is ofed as the term for the male of Se¬ 
veral fpecics; as, the dog fox, the dog 
Otter. 

If ever I thank any man. I'll thank you; but 
that they call compliments is like the enceuAta- of 
two deg apes- Sbahfptare. 

The fame ill tafte of fenfc will ferve to join 
D*g foxes in the yoke, and fheer the fwinc. Dryd. 

6. Dog is a particle added to any thing, 
to mark meannefs, or degeneracy, or 
worthIeflhefs : as, dog rofe. 

To Dog. v. a. [from the noun.] To hunt. 
^9 a dog, inlidioufly and indefati 

I hswe Jipz'd him like his rmirtherer 
I, his delpiceful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live. 
Where death and danger the beets of worth. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Sorrow dogging fin. 

Afflictions forced. Herbert. 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Left feme ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our renowned fitter. Miltom. 

Thefc fp-ritual joys zrc dogged by no fad fequels. 

Glwtljditm 

1 havc keen purfued, dogged, and way-laid 
through feveril nations, and even now ttarce think 
myftlf fecure. p c/ *. 

Hate dogs their rife, and infult mocks their fall. 

Vmnity of Homan tVijbtu 

Doc-fisher. * f [deg and fjher.\ A 
kind of fifti. 

The dog-fjber is good againft the falling fick- 
nefu Walton. 

Dog-teeth, n.f. [dog and teeth.] The 
teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders; the eye-teeth. 

The bell iaftrumcats for dividing of herbs are 
incifor-teetb ; for cracking ot hard fubftanc< j 
bones and nutr, grinders, or sniJl-teethi for di¬ 
viding of fleflj, fharp-pninted or dog-teeth • 

Arhutbmct on Aliments. 

Doc-trick, n.f [dog and/r/^.J An ill 
tom ; forly or brutal treatment. 

irn better manners, or I dull ferve you a dog 
I’ll make you know your rider. 

/ Drfdtn't Don Sebaflusn. 

Do gbanb. n.f [dog and bane .] A plant. 

Miller. 

DocBEtRY-TREE. • A hind of cherry. 

Do c bolt. n.f. [dog and bolt.] Of this 
word I kDow not die meaning, unlcfs it 
be, that when meal or flower is lifted or 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarfer 
F«i t ic called dogbolt , or flower for dogs. 

Hw only folace was, that now 
tfi , djgholt fortune was fo low. 

That either it midi quickly end. 

Or turn about again, and mend. Hudibras. 

Do c B r 1 a r . n.f [dog and briar .] The 

briar that bears the hip; the cynofba- 
ton. 

Doochiup. „ dj [<%and tbtap.S Cheap 

»3 dogs meat ; cheap as the offal bought 
for dogs. 0 

lt.rc Oir harlots, Uy jo., u,d i gc bf.f f 

Dr V ln. 


trick 


DOG 

Do'gdays. n.f [dog and days.] The days 
in which the dollar rifes and fets with 
the fun, vulgarly reputed unwholesome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without prS- 
motion and tides, than for a healthy man to fit in 
the fun, in the brightett dogdays, and remain with¬ 
out warmth. Clarendon. 

Do'c dr aw. n. f. [dog and drenv.] A ma- 
nifefl deprehenfion of an offender againfl 
venifon in the foreft, when Me is found 
drawing after a deer by the feent of a 
hound which he leads in his hand. Cowell. 

Doge, n.f [doge, Italian.] The title of 
the chief magiilrate of Veuice and Ge¬ 
noa. 

a 

Doris has a ft a Cue at the entrance of the doge* $ 
palace, with the title of deliverer of the common¬ 
wealth. Addifon. 

Do'c fish. n.f. [from dog and ffh.\ Au- 
other name for a fhark. 

It is part of the jaw of a flurk, or dogfijb. 

Woodnoard. 

Do'cfly. n. f [dog and fy.] A voracious 

biting fly, 1 

Thump-buckler Mars began. 

And at Minerva with a lance of brafs he headlong 


DOG 


A vile 


ran 


Thefc vile words uttering his blows. Thou do?fly. 
wb it’s the caufe 

Thou make ft gods fight thus I Chapmans Iliad. 

Do'c c E d . adj. [from dog.] Sullen ; four; 
moroie ; ill-humoured ; gloomy. 

Your unde mutt not. know but you are dead ? 

I *11 fill thefc dogged fpies with falfe reports. 

Sbakcfpearts King John. 
Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whofe over-weening arm I have pluck’d back. 

By falfe accufc doth level at my life. 

_ Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 
Few miles on horfcback had'they jogged, 

But fortune unto them tom’d dogged . Hudibras. 

Do" ggedly. ed*v. [from dogged .] Sul¬ 

lenly ; gloomily; fourly ; morofely. 
Do'cc ed ne ss. n.f [from dogged .] Gloom 
of mind ; fullennefs ; moroienefs. 
Do'ccer. n.f. [from dog, for its mean¬ 
nefs. Skinner.] A fmall Ihip with one 
mail. 

Do'ogerel. adj. [from dog.] Loofed 
from the measures or rules of regular 
poetr^ ; vile ; defpicable ; mean : ufed 
of vcrles. 

Then batten Og and Doeg to rehearfc, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfc on verfe j 
Who by my mule to all fucceeding times 
S1j.aU live, in fpite of their own dogg're! rhymes. 

Dryden. 

Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb, 
And in his fpherc may judge all dogfrel rhyme. 

Dryden. 

It is a dlfptice among th# criticks, whether bur- 
lefque poetry nms beft in heroick verfe, like that 
of the Difpenlary } or in dtggrel, like that of Hu¬ 
dibras. Addifon s SpeSlator. 

Do'ggerel. n. f Mean, defjpicable, 
worthlefs verfes. 

The hand and head were never loft of thole 
Who dealt in doggrelf or who pin'd in profe. 

# Dryden'* fa venal. 

The vileft degg'rel Crubttreet fends 
Will pafs for yours with foe# and friends. Swift. 

Do ggish. adj. [from dog.] Churlilh; 
brutal. 

Do'gheartfd. adj. [dog and heart.] 
Cruel; pitilcfs ; malicious. 

His onkindnrfs. 

That ftript her from his benediOion, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his d*gie*rt§d daughters. Sha kelp. K. Leer. 


Do' crole. w. f. [dog and hole.] 
kole ; a mean habitation. 

France is a eiegboie , and it 00 more merits the 
tread of a man’s foot: to the wars. Sbakejpeare , 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear plavhoufc, and the players top. 

Sweet country leats are purchas’d ev'ry where. 
With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here 
You hire a darkfome dtgbole by the year. 

Dryden s Juvthaf. 

Reverie your ornaments, and hang them all 
On fome patch'd dogbolt ek’d with ends of wait. 

Pope. 

Do ckeknel. n.f [dog and kennel.] A 
little hut or houfc for dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning with a dtgkenntl, 
never lived to finitt the palace he had contrived. 

Dryden • 

I am defired to recommend a dbgketutel to any 
that ttall want a pack. fatten 

Do' glovse. n. f. [deg and lovfe .] An in- 
fe£l that harbours on doge. 

DO'GMA. n.f. [Latin.} 

1. Eftablifhed principle; doftrinal notion. 

Our poet was a ftoick philofoplier, and all hi* 
moral fcotences are drawn from thi dogmas of that 
feD. / Dryden. 

2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that deter¬ 

mination which coniifls in, and has a 
relation to, fome cafuiftical point of doc¬ 
trine, or fome do dir i rial part of the 
chriflian faith. Aylijft's Par ergon. 

Dogmatical. 7 adj. [from dogma.] Au r 
Dog m at 1 c k . J thoritative ; magifle- 
rial; politive ; in the manner of a phi* 
lolophcr laying down the firft principles 
of a 

The dim and bounded intellect of man feldom 
profperoutty adventures to be dogmatical about 
things that approach to infinite, whether in vatt- 
neCs or lictlenefs. Foyle. 

I lard by my natural diffidence and ftep tic ifift 
for a while, to take up that dogmatical way, which 
is fo much his charaAcr. « Dryden • 

Learning gives u« a ditto very of our ignorance, 
and keeps us from being peremptory and deg mat i- 
ced in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 

Criticks write in a pofitive degmatick way, with¬ 
out cither language, genius, or imagination. 

Sptfla'or. 

One of theft authors is ihdeed fo grave, lenten- 
tious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring 
him. 

Dogma'ticauy. adv. [from dogmati¬ 
cal.] Magiflcrially; pofitivcly. 

1 IhaJI not prefume to interpofc dogmatically in a 
controverfy, which I look never to lee decided. 

South. 

Docma'ticALNESS, n.f. |Yrom dogma¬ 
tical. ] The quality of being dogmati¬ 
cal ; magifterialnefs ; mock authority. 
Do'gmatist. n.f. [dogmatifte, Fr.] A 
magifterial teacher; a pofitive aflerter ; 
a bold advancer of principles. 

1 could d*&ribe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the dogmatifls themftlvcs demonftratc in all 
the controvcrfies they arc engaged in. 

Clam: site's Sctpft. 

A dogmatijl in religion is not a great way off 
from a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up 
to be a bloody perfecutor. 

IPstts "1 Improvement of the Mind. 

To Do'c m a t ize. <v. n. [from dogma.] To 
afTert pofitively; to advance without 
diftruft; to teach magiflerially. 

Theft, with the pride of dogmasixing fchools. 
Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules } 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey. 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way'. 

/ Blackmore. 

4 C 2 Dogma* 
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Dogmat/eir. *. f. [from dogma */*/.] 
An aflerter ; a magi Aerial teacher; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinion*, being not entered into the con- 
feflions of our church, ere not properly chargeable 
either on Papifts or Protellants, but on particular 
dormetixan of both parties. Hammond. 

Do grose. n. f. [dog and rtfg.] The 
flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefeence, thofe on the 
briar, or degree, are a good inftance. 

Deybarn's P by fee -Theology. 

Do'c sleep. n. f [dog and Jltep.] Pre¬ 
tended fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufband, 
who railed an efttfe by fnoriug; but then he i 
reprefented to have flept what the common people 
call dogjleep. Addijon . 

Do'csmeat. n.f. [dog and meat .] Re- 
fufe ; vile fluff; offal like the flefh fold 
to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the 
market; thefe are but dogfmeat to ’em. Dryden. 
Do'gstar. ft. f [dog and far ; canicula, 

Lat.] The flar which gives the name 
to the dogdays. 

AH fhun the raging dogftar' s fultry heat. 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Add. 

Do'gstooth. n./. [from dog and tooth.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Do'gtrot. n.f. [dbg and trot.] A gen 
tie trot like that of a dog. 

This fold, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudibras. 

Docwe'ary. adj. [deg and weary.] Tired 
as a dog ; exceflively weary. 

Oh, matter, matter, 1 have watch’d fo long. 
That I'm dogweary. Sbak. *Tamhtf of the Shrew . 

Do'gwood. n.f. A fpecies of < 
cherrv. 

tO * 

Doi'ly. n.f. A (pedes of woollen fluff; 
fo called, X fuppofe, from the name of 
the firft maker. 

We fbould be as weary of one fet of acquaint¬ 
ance, though never fo good, as we are of one fuit, 
though never fo fine: a fool, and a doily fluff, 
would now gnd then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety* Congreve s Way of the Wirld. 

Do'incs. n. f. [from To do. This word 
has hardly any Angular.] 
j. Things done ; events; tranfaftions. 

I have but kill’d a fly.— 

—But how if that fly had a father and mother ? 
How would he hang his fender gilded wings. 

And bus lamented doings in the air! Sbakefjtare. 

z. Feats; aftions: good or bad. 

Tbc next degree was to mark all Zelmane’s 
doings , fpeechcs, and fattiions, and to take them 
unto herfeif, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 

Sidney. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongue* which neither know 
Mv faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, kt me f*r 
• ris but the face of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mutt go through. Sbak. Hen. VIII. 

At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their doings great diflike declar’d. 

And teflifled again!! their ways. Milton. 

. Behaviour ; conduft. 

Never the earth on his round (boulders bare 
A maid train’d up from high or low degree. 

That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with rtfpeft, few words with curtefy. 

Sidney. 

, Conduit; difpenfation. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Moft High. Hooker. 

, Stir; buflle; tumult. 

Shall there be then, in the mean while, no do¬ 
ings t Hooker. 
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6. Feftivity; merriment: as, jolly doings. 

7. This word is now only ufed in a ludi¬ 
crous fenfe, or in low mean language. 

’ After fueh miraculous doings, we are not yet in 
a condition of bringing Francoto our terms. Swift. 

Doit. n.f. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.J 
A fmall piece of money. 

When they wi’l not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian. 

Sbakefpearc's Tempeft. 
In Anna’s wars a foldter, poor and old. 

Had dearly earn’d a little purfe of gold ; 

Tir’d with a tedious march, one lucklcfs night 
He flept, poor dog! and loft it to a doit. Pope. 

DOLE. n.f. [from deal ; bcelan, Saxon.] 

1. The aft of diftribution or dealing. 

It was your prefurmife. 

That in tie dolt of blows your fon might drop. 

Sbakefpearc. 

The perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to feel great riches t there is a cuftody of diem, or 
a power of dole and donative of them, or a fame of 
them, but no folid ufe to the owner. Bacon. 

At her general dole, 

Bach receives his ancient foul. Cleaveland. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diftributed. 

Now, my matters, happy man be his dole, fay I j 
every man to his bufinefs. Sbakefpearc. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole. 

Fall on, and happy man bc’s dole. Hudibras. 

3. Provifions or money diftributed in cha¬ 
rity. 

They had fuch firm dependence on the day. 
That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray ; 

So fort the dole, fo ready at their call. 

They flood prepar’d to fee the manna fall. Dryd. 

Clients of old were feafted { now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th* outward door. 

Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch’d. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

4. Blows dealt out. 

What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s Cod 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d, , 

He now be dealing dole among his foes. 

And over heaps of (laughter’d walk his way ? 

Milton. 

5. [from dolor.] Grief; forrow; mifery. 
Obfolete. 

Yonder they lie; the poor old man, thrir fa¬ 
ther, making foch pitiful dole over them, that all 
beholders take his part with weeping. 

Sbakefpearc's As yon like it. 
Our fovnetime fitter, now our queen. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 
In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, ' 

Taken to wife. Shakefpeart's Hamlet. 

They might hope to change 
Torment with eafe, and feoneft recompenfe 
Dole with delight. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

To Dole. <v. a. [from the noun.] To 
deal; to diftribute. * D/A 

Dole. n.f. Void fpace left in tillage. D/A 
Do'l e f v L. adj. [dole and full. ] 

K. Sorrowful; difmal ; exprefling grief; 
querulous. 

She earnettly In treated to know the caufe there¬ 
of, that either Che might comfort or accompany 
her doltfnl humour. Sidney. 

For none but you, or who of you it learns. 

Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenfer» 

With fifrewed foce, and doleful whine, they only 
ply with fenfelcfs harangues of confidence againtt 
carnal ordinances. South. 

Juft then the hero caft a doleful cry. 

And in thofe ardent flames began to fry: 

The blind contagion rag’d within his veins. Dryd. 

2. Melancholy; afflifted ; feeling grief; 
forrowful. 

How oft my doleful fire cry'd to me, tarry, fon, 
When firft he fpy’d my fays, Sidney. 
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j. Difmal; impre fling forrow ; doloriflck. 

It wacereth the heart to the end it may fructify ; 
maketh the virtuous, art trouble, full of magnani¬ 
mity and courage ; ferveth as a moft approved re¬ 
medy again!! all doleful and heavy accidents, which 
befal men in this prefent life. Keeker. 

No light, but rather darknefs vifible. 

Serv'd only to difeover fights of woe. 

Regions of forrow, doleful (hades, where peace 
And reft can never dwell! MiltaCs Par . Loft. 

Happy the mortal man, who now at laft 
Has through this doleful vale of mis'ry pa!!; 

Who to hit deflin’d nag* has carried on 

The trdious load,.and laid hie burden dpwn. Prior • 

Do'le fully, adv. [from doleful.] Ins 
doleful manner; forrowfuily; difmally; 
queruloufly. 

Do'lefulness. n.f. [from doleful.] 

1. Sorrow ; melancholy. 

2. Qucroloufnefs. 

3. Difmalnefs. 

Do'lesome. adj . [from dole.] Melan¬ 
choly ; gloomy; difmal ; forrownjl ; 
doleful. 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach defciy 
The dolefime pattage to th’ infernal /ky. 

_ Pope's Odyffey • 

Do'lesomely. ad<v. [from dolefome .] In 
a dolefome manner. 

Do'lesomeness. n.f. [from dolefome.] 
Gloom ; melancholy ; difmalnefs. 
Doll, n.f 

1. A contraction of Dorothy. 

Doll i earfijert. Sbakrfpcare * 

2. A little girl's puppet or baby. 

Do'll a r. n.f. [daler, Dutch.] A Dutch 

and German coin of different value, 
from about two (hillings and fixpence to 
four and fixpence. 

He disburs'd 

Tcn thoufand dollars for our gen’ral ufe. 

Sbakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Dolori # fick. adj. [ dolorifeus, Latin.] 
That which caufes grief or pain. 

Thcpain returned, dituparingthat vapour which 
obttrufled the nerves, and giving the dalonjick mo¬ 
tion free paltage again. Bay. 

This, by the fofenefs and rarity of the fluid, is 
infenfible, mod not ddorjfick • Arbutbnat on Air. 

Do'lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin.] 

1. Sorrowful; doleful; difmal; gloomy ; 
imprefling forrow. 

Wc are taught, by hi* example, that the prefence 
of dolorous and dreadful obje&s, even in minds moft 
perfed, may, as clouds, overcaft all fcafonable 

joy* t Hooker • 

You take me in too dolorous a fenfe: 

I fpake t* you for your comfort. Sbakefpearc . 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafr'd, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and (hade* 
of death. M. 'ton's Paradife Loft, 

Talk not of ruling in this dot rout gloom. 

Nor think vain words, he cried, can eafe my 
doom. Bopu 

2. Painful. 

Their difpatch is quick, and lefs dolorous than 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion. 

More's Antidote againft Atbeifm* 

Do'lour. n.f [dolor, Latin.] 

K. Grief; forrow. 

I’ve worda too few to take my leavt'of you. 
When the tongue’s office fhould be prodigal. 

To breathe th* abundant dolour of the heart. Sbak. 

2. Lamentation; complaint. 

Never troubling him either with afking quef- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy; but 
rather fitting to his dolour dolorous difeourfes of 
their own and t>tber folks misfortune. Sidney. 

3. Pain; 
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3. Pains 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is 
good, doth avert the -dears of death. Bacon. 

Do'lphin, n. f. [d? 'hint Latin ; though 
the dolphin is fuppofed to be not the 
fame £(h.] The name of a fifti. 

His delights 

Were dolphin like; they fhcvv’d his back above 
'I he dement they liv’d in. Sbakefpeare. 

Draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dol¬ 
phins. P&ebam. 

DOLT. n.f. [dol, Teutonick.] A heavy 
ftupid fellow; a blockhead ; a thick- 
fcull, a loggerhead. 

Let dolts in hafte fome altar fair ere 61 
T0 thefe high pow’rs, Whkh idly fit above* Sidn. 

Thou haft not half that power to do me harm. 
As I have to be hurt: oh gull, oh dob* 

As ignorant as dirt! Sbakefpeare' 1 Othello. 

Like men condemn'd to thunder-bolts. 
Who, ere the blow, become mei ed Its i 
They neither have the hearts to ftay. 

Nor wit enough to run away. Hudihras, 

Wood's aJuit'rate copper, 

Which, at he fcatter’d, we, like dolts, 

Miftook at firft for thunder-bolts. Swift. 

Do'ltish. adj. [ from dolt, ] Stupid; 
mean; dull; blockilh- 

Dametas, the moft arrant dohijb clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 

Do'm able. adj. [, dotmabilu 9 Latin.] Tame¬ 
able. Difi. 

Doma'in. n. f [domain*, French, from 
dominium, Latin.] 

1. Dominion; empire. 

Rome's great emperor, whofe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth, and pow’r. Mihon . 
Ocean tremble* for his green domain, ‘Tbonfon. 

2. PofTeflion; eliatc. 

A Latian field, with fruitful plains. 

And a large portion of the king's domains. 

Dry den's JEnaJ. 

The land about a manfion houfe occu¬ 
pied by the lord. 

Dome. n.f. [dome, French, from domus, 
Latin.] 

1 • A building; a houfe; a fabrick. 

Beft be he call'd among good men. 

Who to hi* God this column rais'd : 

Though lightning ftrike the dome again. 

The man who built it Aall be prais'd. Prior» 

Stranger 1 whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft 
Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft; 

Approach the dome, the fociai banquet ihare. 

Pefts Odyffey. 

2. A hemifpherical arch ; a cupola. 

DOMESTICAL. \ r , T . 

DOME'STICK, j adj ' \ dome J i ‘ a ‘ s > Lat -3 

1. Belonging to the houfe; not relating to 
things publick. 

The neceffities of man had at the firft no other 
help* and fuppliet than domeftical 5 fuch as that 
which the prophet implietb, faying. Can a mother 

; forget her child > Hooker. 

The practical knowledge of the domefliek duties 
is the principal glory of a woman. Clmtijfa . 

2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domeftkal celebration of the Paff- 
over, they divided fupper into two courfes. 

, Hooker, 

Beholding thus, O happy as a queen 1 * 

We cry 5 but ftiifc the gaudy, flattering feene. 

View her at home in her dem flick light. 

For thither fhc muft come, at lead at night* 

T , . , 1. r - Gr ***dte. 

3. Inhabiting the houie; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an hotieft, 
trafl able, and domefliek animal. Add fen's Sftfl. 

Not foreign; inteiUne. 
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Don flic a! evils, for that we think we can maftcr 
them at all times, are often permitted to run on 
forward, till it be too late to recaH them. 

Hooker, Dedication, 
Equality Of two domeflich pow’rs 
Breeds fcrupukws fadbon. Shak. Ant, andClecp. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy ; 

For thele domefliek and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shakyfp. King Lear. 

Such they were, who might p.elume t* have 

done 

Much for-the king and honour of the ftste; 

Haying the chiefeit actions undergone,. 

Both foreign and domeftital , of late. Daniel. 

Next to the fin of thofc who began that rebellion, 
theirs muft needs be, who hindered the fpcedy fup- 
preffing of if, by domefliek difientions. K. Charles. 

To Do m e's t i c at e - *u. a. [from domefliek. ] 
To. make domcftick; to withdraw from 
the publick. Clarffa. 

Dome stick, n. f One kept in the fame 
houfe. 

A fetvant dwells- remote from all knowled|e of 
his lord's purpofes: he lives as a kind of foreigner 
under the fame roof; a dovt flick, and yet a ftrangcr 
too. South. 

To Do'm i p y. *v, a . [domifico, Latin.] To 
tame. Ditt. 

Do # minakt. adj. [dominant, French; do¬ 
minant, Latin.] Predominant; prefid- 
ing; afeendant. 

'To DO'M I NATE, •v. a. [deminatus, Lat.] 
To predominate; to prevail over the 
reft. 

I thus conclude my rheme. 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryd. 

Dom i n a'tion. n. f. [, dominatio , Latin.] 

1. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this opprefled boy. Sbakefpeare’t King John. 

2. Tyranny; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the produdl 
of his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his na¬ 
tivity; whither he retired, to withdraw from the 
unjuft domination of Opilius Macrimje. 

Arbutbnct on Corns. 

3. One highly exalted in power: tiled of 
angelick beings. 

He heav n of heav’n*, and all the powers therein. 
By thee created; and by thee threw down 
Th’ afpiring dominations • Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow’r*! 

Milton. 

Do'miwative. adj. [from dominated] Im- 

infolent. DiB. 

DOMINA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] The pre¬ 
siding or predominant power or influ¬ 
ence. 

M * 

Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this north- 
weft pait Of the world, which maketh (he people 
Impatient of fervitude, lovers of liberty, martial, 
and courageous. Camden's Remains. 

To Domi ne'er. *v. n . [dominor, Latin.] 
To rule with iufblencc ; to fweli; to 
blufter; to aft without controul. 

Go to the feaft, revel, and domineer, 

Caroufe full mcafure. Shakefp. *2 am, of the Shrew. 

The voice of confidence now Is low and weak, 
chaftifing the paffions, as old Ell did bit luftful 

domineering Ions. South* 

Both would their little ends fecure $ 

Ho fighs for freedom, ft»e for pow’r ; 

His wifhes tend abroad to roam. 

And her* to domineer at home. Prior, 

Domi'nical. adj, [domimcalis, Latin.] 
That which notes the Lord’s day, or 
Sunday. 


perious, 


$ • 


The cycle of the moon ferves to fhew the epa&s> 
and that of the fun the dominical letter, throughout 
all their variations. Holder on Time. 

Domi'nion. n.f [dominium, Latin.] 

1. Sovereign authority 5 unlimited power. 

They On the earth 
D minion exercife, and in the air, 

Chiefly on man. Milton* 

He gave us only over beaft, fifh, fowl. 

Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 

By hia donation: but man over man 

He made not lord. ^ Milton, 

Bleft ufe of pow’r, O virtuous pride in kings! 
And like his baunty whence dominion (brings. 

> \.> Tukdt. 

2. Power; right of poffcfiion or ufe, with¬ 
out bcirrg accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, 
which was under the private dominion of another. 

Lc he, 

3. Territory; region ; diftrift: confidered 
as fubjeft. 

TV* donations of bifiiopricks the kingsrof Eng¬ 
land did eves retain in all their dominions ^when the 
pope's ufurped authority was at the higheft. 

Davies on Inland • 

4. Predominance; afeendant. 

Obje&s placed foremoft ought to be more finished 
than thole call behind, and to have dominion over 
things confufcd andtranfient. Dry den's Dttfrejmy* 

5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, vifible and in- 
vifible, whether they be throne* or dominions, or 

1 principalities or powers. Col, \, 16. 

Don. n.f. [ deminus , Latin.] The Spanifh 
title for a gentlemar ; as. Den Quixote. 
It is with us ufed ludicroufly. 

To the great dons of wit, 

Phcebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. 

Do'nship. n, f, [from don,] Quality or 
rank of a gentleman or knight. 

» I’m none of rhofe, 

Your bofom-frienda, as you fuppofe; 

But Ralph himfdf, your trnfty fquire, 

Wh’ has d.agg’d your donjbip Out o’ th’ mire. 

H tdibras. 

To Don. *v, a, [To do ou.] To put on ; to 
inveft with; the contrary to doff. Ob- 
folete. 

The purple morning left her crimfon bed. 

And donn'd her robes of pure vermilion hue. 

Fairfax • 

Her helm the virgin dotin'd, Fairfax, 

What l fhould I don this robe, and trouble you ! 

Sbakefpeare, 

Do'nary. ft. f, [donarium, Latin.] A 
thin^ given to facred ufes. 

Dona tion. n.f. [donatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of giving any thing ; the aft 
of beftowing. 

He gave us only over beaft, fifh, fowl. 

Dominion abfolute; that right we hold 

By his donation. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

After donation there is an abfolute change and 
al ienation made of the property of the thing given: 
which being fo alienated, a man hat no more to 
do with it than with a thing bought with ano¬ 
ther’s money. South. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given % 
or conferred. 

Howfocver the letter of that donation may be un¬ 
regarded by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo im¬ 
printed in their hearts, as if every one laid claim 
fur himfelf unto that which was conferred upon all. 

Raleigh's EJfays • 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv‘n. 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d; 

Other donation none thou canft produce. Milton. 

Do'native. n.f. [donatif, Fr. from do~ 

natus, Latin.] 

J * . 
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4. A gift; ft lftrgefi j a prefent; a dole of 

.money diftribated. 

The Roman emperor's cuftom was. at certain 
'fcAvam tunes* to brifaw on bis Ibldifrsn dnariv «; 
which donative they roaoiued wearing garlands up* 
On iheir heads* Hotter, 

They were entertained with puhlick (hew* and 
donatives, to make them more ealiiy digaft their 
loft liberty* Dry dm. 

3. [In law,] A benefice merely given and 

collated by the patron to a man, without 

^either prefentation to the ordinary, or 

inftkation by the ordinary, or induction 

by his orders. Cowell. 

Never did Aeepk cany double truer j 
His it the douativt, and mine the cure. Cleovelopd. 

Don e. part, petff. of the verb 2# do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Vfhereof wbofo did eat, eftfoons did know 
Both good and toil s O moumfal memory I 
That tree, through one man’s fault, hath dome us 
all to dye. Spacer t Fairy Queen. 

Do Ni.xi kind of interjeQion. The word by 
which a wager is concluded: when a 
wager is offered, be that accepts it lays 

Jons. 

Dent: the wager ? Shukeftxarc t ‘Tempft. 

One thing, fweet-heart, I will alk ; 

Take me for a new-faftion’d mafk, 

-—Done: hut cny'bargain fliaU be this. 

I'll throw my mafk off when 1 kifs. Chav eland. 

Twas done and done, and the fox, by confent, 
was to be the judge* L'FJirange, 

Do^n jon. n.f [now corrupted to dungeon , 
from dcmnionum y low Latin, acccrdin 
to Menage .] The higheft and ftronge 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners 
were kept; as in Chaucer. It is now 
ufed of fubterraneous prifons. 

T he grete tourc, that was Co thickc tod ftroog, 
Which of the caftic was the chief dongeon, 

Wherein die knightes were in prifon. 

Was evm joy Base to the garden-wall, 

Tbtr as this Emciy had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Do' Noa. x.f.[(rom done, Latin.] A giver; 
a beftower; one who gives any thing. 

Litters thick bafiege the donor'1 gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis’d dole. Dry den's Juvenal. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 
ConGder how often good defigns are fruftrated and 
perverted to purposes, which, could the donors 
themklvea have forofben, they would have been 
very loth to promote. Sitter bury. 

Doo'plb. n.f. [ft cant word, perhaps 
corrupted from do little: faineant .] A 

trifler j au idler. 

Vo DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malioe faH’n, 

Father of mercy snd grace ! thou did ft not dvm 
So ftri&ly, butmuch more to pity incline. Milton. 

2. To condemn to any punilhmeut; to 
fentence. 

He pay be doom'd to chains, to ftame, to death. 
While proud Hippolitus (hall mount his throne. 

Smith. 

JufWy th’ impartial fates confpire. 

Dooming that fun to be the fire 

Of fuch another fon. Cronvifle. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

Minos, the ftrifl mquiiicor, appears. 

And lives and crimes, with his aflefibts, hears; 
Round in his urn ths hUndsd balls he rowlt, 
Abfolvea the juft, and dt *01 the guilty fouls. 

Dry den s jKmeid. 

4. To command judicially or authorita¬ 
tively. 
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DOO[ 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’* death, 
Ar.d (hall chat tongue give pardon to a flare? 

SLaktfpeare. 

5. To deftine; to command by uncon¬ 
trollable authority. 

Fats and the gods, by their fspreme command. 
Hive doom'd our Alps to feck the Licit n land. 

Dryden't JBtmd. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain j 
Deftin’d to love, as they ate doom'd to reign. 

Granville. 

Doom. ». f. [bom, Saxon; deem, Latin.] 

l. Judicial fentence; judgment. 

He *1 fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expe# your highneft' doom of life or death. 

Sbakcfpeare. 

To Satan, flrft in fin, his dom applied. 

Though in myfterieut terms, judg’d as then beft. 

Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muft have been loft, adjudg'd to death and hell 
By dom fcverc. Mi/ton. 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts 
(hall be laid open, no one Ihall be made to snfwer 
for what be knows nothing of; but (hall receive 
his dom, his conference jiccufing or excufing him. 

Locke. 

z. The great and final judgment. 

Search Windsor Caftle, elves, within and out: 
Strew good luck, ouphet, on every facred room. 
That it may ftand till the perpetual them. Shaft. 

3* Condemnation; judicial fentence. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can ve®t clamour from my throat, 

I’U tell thee thou doft evil. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently us’d. 

—Revoke that doom of mercy, for ’tis Clifford. 

Sbakijgtare. 

5* The ffate to which one is deflined. 

By day the web and loom. 

And homely houfehold talk, fliaU be her doom. 

Drydtn's Iliad. 

6. Ruin; deftru£lion* 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom 5 
And the fame age (aw learning fall, gnd Rome. 

Pope. 

Doo' usda v. ft. f. [doom and day .] 

I . The day of final and univerfal judg¬ 
ment ; the laft, the great day. 

Men, wives, and children ftart, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomfday. Sbakcjpcart'x Julius Cetfar. 

They may lerve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until doomfday. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Our fouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light,. 

Till doomfday wander in the (hades of nights 
This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg'd in funlhlne may appear. Drydtn. 

z. The day of fentence or condemnation. 

All-fouls day is my body’s doomfday. 

Skakejpeare's Rickard III. 

Dcomsday-bcok. x. f. [ doomfday and 
hook.] A book made by order of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, in which the ef- 
tates of the kingdom were regiflercd. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of mo¬ 
ney by ores, per eras, which is mentioned in Jcomf 
day-book. Camden. 

DOORv n.f [bop, buyup, Saxon; dorr is , 
Erfe.] 

1. The gate cf a houfe 5 that which open? 
to y ield entrance. Door is ufed of houfes, 
and gates cf cities cr publick buildings; 
except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground. 

And every d . • - of free-will open flew. “ 

In the ndc, a doc. 

Contriv'd ; and of provil km* laid in large. 

For man and heart. Mi I ton's Paradife Loft 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread. 
As many doors into one temple lead. Dtnbem. 
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Fcr without rules there can he no art, any mere 
than there can be a houfe wiehuut a door to conduct 
you in. ^ ^ Dry den. 

2. In familiar language, a houfe; often in 
the plural, doors. 

Lay one piece of fleftt or fi A in the open air, an! 
another of the fame kk*d and bignefa withm doors. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Let him doubt whether his cloatki be warm, 
and fo go naked ; whether his houfe be firm, and 
live without doers. Decay cf Pi.ry. 

Mail in’s office is now the fccoud doer in the 
filter, where be will fee Parnel. jirbutbmt • 

Lambs, though they arc bred within doers, and 
never faw the actions of their own foecies, puft at 
thofe who approach them with their foreheads. * 

Addsfott $ Spectator. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe,and 
turned the owner out of doers. Add if on's Guardian . 

3. Entrance; portal. . 

The tender blades of graft appear; 

And buds, that yet the btaft of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the d of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year. Drydtn . 

4. Paffage; avenue; means of approach. 

The mdifpenfabtc ncceflity of fincereobedience, 
(huts the doer againft all temptations to carnal le- 
curity. llamrrondw 

5. Out of Door , or Boons. No more to 
be found ; quite gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee 
now. 

With a barm voice and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties, thou would'ft fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. 

Drydtn s Prrfut. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood h out tf doors, 
and Cain is no prince over his brother. Locke. 

6 . At the Doo a of any one. Imputable; 
chargeable upon him. 

hi any of which parts if I have failed, the 
fault lies wholly as my door. 

Drydm's Dnfrtfney, Preface. 

7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near 
to; bordering upon. 

A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot un- 
puni/hed is but next door to a tumult. L'Efirange. 

Do'orcasp. n. f. [door and cafe.] The 
frame in which the door is in doled. 

The making of (Tames for dear cafes, is the fram¬ 
ing of two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. 

, Meoton. 

Do ORKEEPEt. n. f. [door and keeper .J 
Porter; one that keeps the entrance of 
a houfe. 

He that hath given the following afiiftances to 
thee, defires to be even a dcorkeeper in Cod's houfe, 
and 10 be a fervant to the meant ft of Cod’* fer- 
vantti Toy let's preface. 

Do'qtjET. x. f. A paper containing a 

wa rrant. » • ‘ 

Before the InftitutioA of tbw office, iw dcanet 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of 
alienation mode, coaid be porchafed without an 

Bacon s Office cf ollienatun. 

Do'rmant. adj. [dormant, French.] 
i* Sleeping. 

He a dragon ! if he bf, *tis a very peaceful one s 
I can infurc his anger is dormant 5 or, (hould he 
feem. to mufc, *tis well lifting- him, and he wiH 
Atop like a top. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

With this radhn he is frid to ftrika and kill hia 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till it 
fwims Within hi* reach. Crew's Mufaum. 

2. In ft deeping potture. 

If \ lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and <fer- 

. Brown. 

3. Private ; not publick. 

There were other dormant mufters of foldiert 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were put 
in readinefs, but net drawn together. 

Bacon's War with Spain, 

4. Concealed; 













DOR 

4* Concealed; not divulged. 

it would be prudent to ixlervc tfiefc privilege 
dormant, never to be produced but upm great: oc- 
ca tionc* ^ Swift. 

5. Leaning ; not pt . cndicular. 

Old dormant windows nrnft confers 
Her beams: their glimmering fpcQadcs; 

Struck with the fp lender of her face, I 

’)o th* office of a buming-glafs. Cteovdard, 


DOT 


J 

Do RMlTORY.«. f [dormi fort urn r Latin.] 
i • A place to fleep in: ufed commonly 
for a room with many beds. 

Room* that have thorough lights are left for en¬ 
tertainment, and thofe that have windows on one 
fide for dormitories. bUrVmer'. 

Naked mourns the dormitory wall. 

And Joft« and Boyle''* united labours fa IT. v • 

Pipe's thntaad 

a. A burial place. 

The places whew dead bodies ire buried, are in 
Latin called ceemittria, and in English dormitories. 

Ayliffds Parergcn^ 

Do'hmotjsb. tt. f [AwV, vb fleep, and 
***/$.] A fmaji animal which paffes a 
large part of the winter in fleep. 

Come, vm all Beep, and are mere dormkt flies, ! 
A little left than dead 1 more dolnefs hangs* 

On us than on the moon. Ben Jon/on's Cotalinei 

After they have km a little whiles they brow- as 
drowfy as dormice, unkis they are roufed. 

Collier cr Thought. 

Do r n. n.f [from dorn, German, a thorn.] 
The name of a fifh; perhaps the fame 
ae the thornback.. 

The coa&is ftored both wkb Iholl-fi/h* as fcal 
lops andfheathfilh ; and flat, as turbecs, dor*u and 
boljbvr. Carew. 

Do'rnick. tt./. [of Decrnick in Flanders , 
where firft made.] A fpecies of linen 
cloth ofed in Scotland for the table- 

To DORR. *u. a, [ Ur, ftupid, Teutonicfe.] 
Ta deafen or ftupify with noife. This 
word I find only in W/Wr. 

Dor r. n.f [fb named probablg from the 
noife which, he makes.] A kind of fly¬ 
ing infeft, remarkable for flying with a 
• loud uoife; 

Some infers fly with four wings, as all the va¬ 
gi mpennous, or Iheach-winged, as beetles and dorrs. 

J Brown's Vulgar Ernurs. 
The dorr or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are 
thefe: his head is fmall, like that of the com¬ 
mon beetle: this, and hit eyes, black: his fcoul- 
der-ptecc, and the middle of hit belly, alfn Mack: 
but juft under the wing.ffiefb fpotted with white. 
His wiog-ihelU, legs, and the end of hit tail, 
which is long and flat-pointed, of a light cheftaut: 
his breaft, efpecially, covered with a downy hair. 

^ , Grew's Mujbam. 

Dorset.. 7 n.f. [from darfum, the back.] 
Do MER. ] A pannier; abalketor bag, 
one of which hangs on either fide a beafl 
of burthen, for the reception of things 
of fmall bulk. It is corruptly fpoken, 
and perhaps written, dojfel. 

Dorsiferous.! adj. [dorfum and firo , 
Dorsi parous. J or/*™,Latin.] Hav¬ 
ing the property of bearing or bringing 
forth on the back. It is ufed of plants 
that have the feeds on the back of their 
leaves, as fern ; and may be properly 
• nfed of the American frog, which brings 
forth young from her back. 

Do'* Tune. n. /. [contraatd from Jormi- 
ture ; dermitura, Latin; dortoir, French 1 
A dormitory* a place to ikeo in. 1 


He led us to a gallery like a dorture , where he 
fhewed us along the one fide fcvtmteeo cell v very 
neat. Bacon. 

Dose. n.f. [Jfeif.] 

1. So much of any medicine as is takes 

at one time. Quincy. 

The too v*g*rous defe too fiercely wrought. 
And added fury to the ftrengtb it brought. 

Dry den's Virgik 
In a vehement pain of the head he prefer ibed 
the juice of the thapfia in warm water, without 
mentiohib| Che deft. /%, bulhyot. 

2. Any thing naufeous. 

If you ean teH an- ignoramus in power and 
place that he has a wit and underftanding above 
all the world, I dare undertaker tint, u LI fa me a 
do/e as you jive him, he fail readily take down; 

a . _ ,. South. 

3- As much of any thing as fells to a man’i 
lot. Ludicroufly. 

Wo fixmer does he peep into 
The world 1 , but he has done fti&doe; 

Married his punctual def of wives. 

Is cuckolded, and bseaks, or thrives. Hudtiras. 

4. Quantity. 

Wc pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagant^ 
while yet oorfclves have a confiderabie do/e ot what 
ttakev tfwfn fin Granvilln 

5. It is often ufed of the ntmoft quantity 

of flrong liquor that a man can fwaflow. 

He has his dofe ; that is, he can carry 
off no more. 

To Dose. •o. a. 

h* To proportion a medicine properly to 
the patient or efifeafe. 

Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed 
poifonous, if oorrefled, and exa&ly thjed, may 
prove powerful medicines. 

. Dirham's Pbyfito-Tbmlogy. 

2. To give phyfick. Or any thing naufeous, 

to any man : in a ludicrous tenfe. 

Do'»si t. n.f. [corrupted from dorftl, fome- 

thmg laid upon the part.] A pledge t; 

a nodule or lump of lint to be iaid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put m* upon dreffing with fuch 
mtdk aments as balilicon, with precipitate, upon 
» doff:.'. mjtsrM, 

Dost, [the fecond perfon of do.] 

Why then d /9 treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow? 

_ „ __ Addijon's Cato. 

DOT. n.f [This is derived by SA:nner , 
from dotur, GermaD, the •white of an 
e £K* a,J d interpreted by him a grume 
of pus* It has now no fuch fignifica- 

tion, and *feems rather corrupted from 
jet, a point. ] A fmall point or (pot made 
to mark any place in a writing. 

To Dor. v. a. To mark with fpecks. 

To Dot. <v. n . [from the noun.] To make 
dots or /pots. 

Do'tage. n.f [from dote/\ 

1. Lofs of underftanding; imbecility of 
mind; delirioufnefs. 

T|*e foul in all hath one intelligence; 

Though too much moifture in an infant’s brain. 

And too much drioeft in an old man’s fenfe. 
Cannot the prints of outward things retains 
Then doth the foul want work, and idle lit; 

And this we childiftnefs and dotage call. Davies. 

I hold,, that perfca joy makes ail our parts 
As joyful as our hearts t 

Our fenfes tell ui, if we plcafe not them, 

°“ r or a dream. SuckVmo. 

2. Exceffive fondnefs. 

If on your head my fury does not turn. 

Thank that fond dotage which is much you fcorn. 

Dry den. 


DOT 

fo T a l. adj. [dot*/ts r Latin. Relating to 

the portion of a woman; conftituting 

her portion comprifed in her por¬ 
tion. 

Shall I, of one poor dotal town poflefl. 

My people thin, my wretched country wafts. 

An exil’d prince, and on * faking tlirone. 

Or rifle my patron’s fiibje&s, or my own ; 

^ Garth's Ovid. 

Do tard. tt*f [from dote.] A man whole 
age has impaired his intelle&s ; a man 
in his fecond childhood, called in feme 
provinces a tnmchild. 

Detatd, laid he r let Be tfty deep adrifo. 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 
Ar.d that weak old hath left thee nothing wife, 
EJfe never Ihould thy judgment be fo frail. 

Th« fickly dqtard wants a wife. 

To draw ofl WUafl dregs df lift. . 

Dota^tio^. K. f [dotath, Latin.] The 
aft of giving a dowry or portion. Di&- 

To DOTE. <u. n. \doun , Dutch ; ra do ter r 
Erench] 

t. To have the intelleft impaired by age 
or paifion ; to be delirious* 

Unlefe cbe fear of death, make me dote, 

I fee my fon. Shake fp. Comedy of Errours . 

A iword is upon the hars, and they shall dote : 
a iword is upon her m'.ghty men, aftd they {hall be 
difmayedi I* rti 

Tiifte has madb you dote , and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d in your lonely cell*: 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care ^ 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. 

w , .. _ . Dry den's JEneiJ. 

When an old woman bqgins to dett, and grow 

■ chargeable to * parifh, (he is turned into a witch, 

and fills the country with extravagant fancies. 

# Addifons Spectator. 

2. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftricken with great aft'eftion towards 
me, which fince is grown to fuch a doting love, 
that I was fain to get this place fometimes to re¬ 
tire m freely. Sid 

I have long loved her, and bellowed much on 
her, followed her with a doting obfervance. , 

r-» Shakefpeare • 

To Dot i upon. To regard with exceffive 
fondnefs; to love to excels.. 

AH their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on. 

And biefs’d, and grac’d. Shakrfp. Henry IV. 

Forgive roe, that I do not dream on thee, 

Becaufe thou feeft me dote upon my love. 

All the beauties of the court befidea^^^* 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. 

Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power. 

And you fall And ’em cither hot-brain’d youth; 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryd/n. 

Would you fo dote upon your firft deflrc. 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? 

VL . Jj .. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

We dote ^pen this prefent world, and the enjoy- 
moots of if} and ’tis not without pain and fear, 
and rehiftancy, that we are torrf from them, as if 
our hopes lay ail within the compafs of this life. 

O death all eloquent! you only prove BurKetm 
What dull we dote on, when ’tis man we love. 

Prior, 


Stupid. 


Do'tbd. adj. [from the verb.] 

JNot ufed. 

fpeech and doted ignorance 
The prince had marked well. Stcnfer 

Dorter, n.f [from dote.] J 

1. Gne whofe underflandiug u impaired 
by years ; a dotard. 
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Whit Ihoold a bald fellow do with a comb, a 
dumb faer with a pipe, or a blind mail with a 
lookmg-glafs ? Pur ton. 

a. A man fondly, weakly, and excefl}vely 
in love. 

If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 

Ir mourns that painting and u furping hair 
Should raviih doters with a falfe afpett $ _ 

And therefore is flic born to nuke black fair* 

Shakrfpeare. 

Our deters upon red and white are in cellar fly 
pe^pkxed by the incertainty both of the conti¬ 
nuance of their miftrel*’* kindnefs, and of thfc lad¬ 
ing of her beauty* Beyle. 

Do 't i n o l y. adv. [from doting.] Fondly; 
by exceffive fondnefs. 

That he, to wedlock dctmgly betray'd. 

Should hope in tbi* lewd town to find a maid 1 

Drydms Juvenal. 

Do'ttaro. n.f. This word feems to fig- 
nify a tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
and the like, are poll Ads and dottards, and not 
trees at their full height. Bacon . 

Do'tterbl. n.f [from dote.] The name 
of a bird that miroicks geftures. 

We fee hpw ready ape* and monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dotterels , we fee how the foolifh bird playeth the 
ape in geftures. Bacon, 

DO'UBLE. adj. [ double , French; duplex , 
Latin; duple, Erfc.] 

X. Two of a fort; one correfponding to 
the other; in pairs. 

AH things are fable one againft another, and 
he hath made nothing imperfect. Ecclus. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the fame 
quantity repeated. It is fometimes ufed 
with to, ana fometimes without. 

Great honours are great burthens; but on wh >m 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads: 
Hit cares mu ft ftill be double'to his joys. 

In any dignity. Ben Joyous Cat aline. 

This fum of forty thou fa ad pounds is almoft 
double to what is fufficient 

Swift's Drafter's Letters - 

3. Having one added to another; having 
more than one in the fame order or pa¬ 
rallel. 

It ia a euriofity alfo to make flowers Azuble, 
which is efte&ed by often removing them into 
new earth ; as, on die contrary part, double flov¬ 
ert, by neglecting, and cot removing, prove Angle. 

Baton's Natural Hijlory. 
1 met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar. 

With a paunch fwolnfo high, his double chin 
Might reft upon u Dry dens Spanijb Friar . 

4. Twofold4 of two kinds. 

Thus curfed fteel, and more accurled gold. 
Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold. 
And double death did wretched man invade^ 

By fteel afiaulted, and by gold betray'd. 

Dry Jen's Ovid. 

No ftar appears to lend his friendly light; 
Darknef* and tempeft make a double night. 

Dry den . 

5. Two in number. 

And if one power did not both fee and hear, 
Our fights and founds would always double be. 

Davies. 

6. Having twice the -cffefl or influence ; 
having the power of two. Not ufed. . 

The magnifico is much belov’d. 

And hath in his efteft a voice potential. 

As double as the duke's. Sbakefpeate's Othello. 

7. Deceitful; sifting two parts, one open¬ 
ly, the other in fecret. 


1 * th’ prefence 

He would fay unmltbs, and be ever fable 
Both in hi* words and meaning. 

Shakdpefire's Henry VIII. 

Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not 
of double heart. * s Chron . xii. 3 3. 

Dou b le-plje a. n.f. [ duplexplacitum, La¬ 
tin.] Is that in which the defendant al r 
leges for himfclf two feverai matters^ 
in bar of the aftion, whereof either i$ 
fufficient to effeft his defire in debarring 
the plaintiff. Cornell. 

Double quarrel, is a complaint made 
by any clerk or other to the arclibifhop 
of the province, againft an inferiour or¬ 
dinary, for delaying juftice in fome 
caufe cedefiaftical. The effeft is, that 
the archbifhop direfts his letters, under 
the authentical feal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admo- 
niih the (aid ordinary within nine days 
to do the juftice required, or otherwife 
to cite him to appear before him or his 
official; and laftly to intimate to the 
faid ordinary, that if he neither per¬ 
forms the thing enjoined, nor appears 
at the day alfigncd, he himfelf wilhpro- 
cced to perform the juftice required. 
And this feems to be termed a double- 
quarrel, becaufe it is moft commonly 
made againft both the Judge, and him 
at whofe petition juftice is delayed. 

Cowell. 

Double, adj. Twice over. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I for¬ 
merly was, which I can prove by arithmetick; 
for then 1 was double their age, which now 12m 
not. ^ Swift. 

Double is much ufed in compofition, ge¬ 
nerally for doubly , two ways ; as, double - 
edged, having an edge on each fide: or 
for twice the number or quantity; as, 
double-died , twice died. 

Double-biting* adj. [double and bi/e.] 
Biting or cutting on cither fide. 

But moft their looks on the black monarch 

bend. 

His riling mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double-biting ax, and beamy Ipear, 

Each alking a gigantick force to rear. 

Dry den's Fables. 

Double-buttoned, adj . [dotfble and 
buttoned .] Having two rows of but¬ 
tons. 

Others you fee, when all the town'* afloat, 
Wrapt in th’ embrace* of a kerfey coat. 

Or double-button'd frieze. Cay's Trivia. 

Double-dealer, n.f. [double and deal¬ 
er. ] A deceitful, fubtle, infidious fel¬ 
low ; one who afts two parts at the fame 
time; one who fays one thing and thinks 
another. 

Double-dealers may pafs mtifterfor a while; but 
all parties wafh their hands of them in the conclu- 
fion. L'Efi ange. 

Double-dealing, n.f. [double and deal - 
ing ] Artifice; difiimufation ; low or 
wicked cunning; the aftion of one thing 
with the profeflion of another. 

Tbou {halt not be the worfe for me; there’;, 
gold— 

—But that it would be double-dealing. Sir, I would 
you could make it another. 

S ha kef peart's Twelfth Nigl t . 
Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as 
are by nature moft compatible j valour with anger. 
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me knefs with pitfy, and prudmter with diflinfa*< 
lation: this loft union was needfary for the good- 
nets of Ul)flirt; for, without that, his difliraula- 
tion might have degenerated into wickeditefs and 
doubte-dea/iug. Broome't Vtew of Epic Foetty. 

To Double-die. v. a. [double and die.] 
To die twice over. 

Yei, I'll to the royal bed. 

Where firft the myftcries of our love were idled, 
Atx^-dauli -die it with imperial crimfon. 

Dry den and Lee. 

Double-founted. adj. [ double and 
fount.] Having two fources. 

Here the double-founted ft ream 
JordAn, true limit eaftward. Milton . 

Do uble-h anded. adj. [double and band. ] 
Having two hands. 

All things being double-handed, and having die 
appearance* both of truth and falfehood, where our 
attention* have engaged us, we attend only to the 
former. Clanville's Scepjis. 

Dou hlb-headed. adj. [double and head. ] 
Having the flowers growing one to ano¬ 
ther* 

The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large dou¬ 
ble-leaded flower, of the richell; fcarlet colour. 

Mortimer. 

To Double-lock. *v.a. [double and lock.] 
To (hoot the lock twice; to fallen with 
double fecurity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat 
down carefully Jto reading and comparing both hi* 
orders. Ttrier. 

Double-minded, adj . [from double and 
mind.] Unfettled; undetermined. 

A double-minded man is unftablc in all his way*. 

James. 

Do uble-shining. adj. [double and Jhine. ] 
Shining with double luttre. 

He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight 
To fee the fports of doubU-Jhining day. Sidney. 

a 

Double-tongued, adj. [ double and 
tongue.] Deceitful; giving contrary ac¬ 
counts of the fame thing. 

The deacons mutt be grave, not double-tongued , 
not given to much wine, not greedy of fiUhy lucre* 

1 Tim. 

For much fhe fear’d the Tyrian* double-tongu'd, 
And knew the town to Juno’s care belong'd. 

Dry dsn's Virgil, 

To Do'uble. m, a. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. To enlarge any quantity by addition 
Of the fame quantity. 

Rumour doth double v.jjre and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond; 
Double fix thoufand, and then treble that. Shah, 
Our foe ’• too proud the weaker to tflail. 

Or doubles his di(honour if be fail. Drydett. 

This power of repeating or doubling any idea we 
have of any diftance, and adding it to the former, 
as often as wc will, without being ever able to 
come to any ftop or ftinc, is that which gives us 
the idea of immenfity. Locke * 

This was on’y the value of the filvcr: there 
was befides a tenth p.irt of that number of ta¬ 
lents of gold, which, if gold was reckoned in a 
decuple proportion, will juft dou lie rhe fum* 

Arbuthmt on Coins. 

2. To contain twice the quantity. 

Thus reinforc’d againft the adverfe fleet. 

Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. 

Dry den. 

3. To repeat; to add. 

He faw proud Arcite and fierce Pal-mon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow; 

Like lightning flam'd their ia lull ions to and fro* 

Dry den, 

A. T 
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4. To add one to another in the fame order 
or parallel. 

*1 hou (halt double the curtain in the tabernacle. 

Excdui . 

5. To fold. ^ 

He bought her fermons, plaints, and graces 
And deviled d wn the u/eful places* Prior . 

6. To pafs round a headland. 

Sailing along the coaft, he doubled the promon¬ 
tory of Carthage, yet famous for the ruins of that 
proud city. Kudin. 

Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in fight, 
the trade-wind is our own, if we can but double 
* t * Dry den. 

ToDo'uBLe. *v. n. 

1. To increafe to tivice the quantity. 

*Tis cbfcrved in particular nations, that within 
the fpace of three hundred years, notwithstanding 
all cafualties, the number of men double. 

Burnet's ‘Theory. 

2. To enlarge the flake to twice the fum 
in play. 

*1 hrow Egypt's by, and offer in the ftead. 
Offer—the ciown on Berenice’s head: 

I are refoiv’d to double till I win. 

Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 

3. To tarn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the fun croffeth the line, and 
maketh two Summers and two winters ; but in the 
Skirts of the torrid zone it doublet bund goeth back 
again, and fo makethone long fumraer. 

Bacon's Natural Hi fiery. 

• Who knows which way She points ? 

Doubling and turning like an hunted hare ! 

Find out the meaning of her mind who can. Dryd. 

So keen thy hunters, and thy f«nt fo ft- cog. 
Thy turns and doublings cannot lave thee long. 

rr» 1 - , Swift. 

4. To play tricks ; to life Heights. 

Do'uble. n.f. 

1. Twice the quantity or number. 

If the thief be found, let him pay double. ExoJL 
In all the four great years of mortality above 
mentioned, 1 do not find that any week the plague 
increafed to the double of the precedent wftk above 
five times* Graun/'s Mortality . 

*. Strong beer; beer of twice the common 
flrength. 

Here ’« a pot of good double, neighbour: drink, 
and fear not your man. Sbakefgeart's Henry VI. 

3. A torn ufed to efcape purfuit. 

Man is frail. 

Convulsions rack his nerves, and cam his breaft : 
His flying life is chas’d by ravVmg pains, 

Through all his doubles, in the winding veins. 

. - . Blackmon. 

4. A trick; a Hurt; an artifice. 

Thrf- men are too well acquainted with the 
chafe, to be flung off by any Salle ftepa or doubles . 

, Addifon. 

Do dblekms. »./ [from double.] The 

Hate of bting doable. 

If ,oa think. well to carry this u you max, the 
■ of ihe benefit dtfcnlt the deceit from 

re P™*' Sbahrfptart. 

Do'u BLE[from double.] He that 

doubles any thing. 

Do'ublet. n.f [from dtable.] 

1 The inner garment of a man ; the waift- 

coat: fo called from being double lor 

warmth, or becaufe it makes the drefs 
double. 

What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in 
hn double, unA hole, and leaves off his wit 1 Sbak 
His doublet was of ftutdy buff. 

And though not fword yet cudgel proof. Hudibras . 

. U , l \ C ,TT? en °°* h ;? * countryman ir 

•he doublet and breeches of his great grandfather, j 

t l . . .... . dldJifon en Italy . 

1 hey do but mimsck ancient wiu at heft, 

A? apesour graadfircs, in their d «£/*/* dreft. p^, 1 

VOB. L 
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Two; a pair. 

Thofe doublets on the fide* of his tail feem to 
add strength to the mulcles which move the tail 

r>r?r "r n r /v »r Grew's Afufeum. 

DOUBLOON. n. f. [French.] A Spanilh 
coin containing the value of two pillules. 
Do ubly. ad*v. [from double .j In twice 
the quantity ; to twice the degree. 

Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot. 

Born, Car far like, to write and aft great deeds. 
Impatient to revenge his fatal /hot, 

Hw right band doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryd. 

Haply at night he does with horror flmn 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying fon : 

His neighbour’s offspring he to-morrow fees. 

And fceJ, his want in their increafe. Prior. 

€ ° m n * French; 

dubtto , Latin.] 

1. 'loqueftion; to be in uncertainty. 

v n in matters divin , concerning fo*j~ things, 
we may lawfully dcubt and fufpend our judgment, 
mclimng neither to one fide or other ; as, namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and an- 

Let no man, whilciie lives here in the world, 
doubt whether there is an> hftl or no, and there- 
upon hie fo,at ifabiolutely there were none. South. 

1 acute not to make it appear to be a monftrous 
foUy to deride holy things. Tilhtfon. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftabiliiy, be- 
caule in a fingc notion, no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had Tome doubting, t Attteb. 

z. To queition any event, fearing the worft. 

Voubnrg things go ill, often hurts more 

Ad JL « lhCy *?: ***** CymbeTtne. 

Admitting motion, this I urge to /hew 

Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov’d. Milt. 

. Sometimes with of in both the forego¬ 
ing fenfes. e 

Solyman faid he had hitherto made war againft 

?‘ v y* " al ] OD# » * lw *y* tad the viftory, whereof 
he douoted not now alfo. J 

u Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance we;L 

To try your love, and make you doubt cfm Ine > 

^ r , Dryden. 

lo fear; to be apprehenfive of ill. 

I doubt there ’« deep refentment in his mind. 

For the late flight his honourfuffer’d there. Otway. 

*1™* WCrC n ? f f uU *" rhc dt,c » 1 them 
are too many in the body of the work. 

hh. . . . Baker on Learning. 

I I II " for .. a pt0 * C& ’ without an y namli 

I doubt more than wiU be reduced into practice. 

To fufpcfl ; to have fufpicion. ' 

. . A Taking did all his courage bend 

Againft thofe four which now before him were. 
Doubting not who behind h'm doth attend. Daniel. 

6 . To hefitare ; to be in fufbenfe ; to wa¬ 
ver undetermined. 

What fear we then, why doubts to incenfe 
His utmoft ,re f Mjt(m 

a CCn ^ CT ^*des of grafs appear. 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 

To Doubt. <v. a . Hryder,. 

1 * qucftionable; to think uncertain. 
2. To think endangered. 

He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Voubfed his empire. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

. To fear; to fufpeft. 

He did ordain the interdict and prohibitions 

u-k Wt L. to makc fncrance ftrangers, 
which at that time was frequent, doubting novelties 

and commixture of manners. Bacon. 

If they turn not back perverfe: 

But that I dnlt. Mil,™. 

You that will be lefs fearful than difereet. 

That love the fundamental part of ftste. 

More than you doubt the change of it, prefer 
A aobU life before a long. Shakefb. Cerielanus . 
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4. To difirufi; to hold fuipe£led. 

To teach vain wits a feience little known, 

T’ admire fuperior fenfe, and dcubt their own^ 

Doubt, n.f. [from the verb.] 
t. Uncertainty of mind ; fufpenie ; unde¬ 
termined Hate of opinion. 

Could any difficulty have been propofcd, the re¬ 
solution would have been as early as the propufal * 
it could not have had time to fettle into doubt. * 

Sctlfha 

Thofe who hive examined it, are thereby got 
paft doubt in all the doftrines they profefc. Locke. 

Q^eilion; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the fle/h of the wild fow 
above the tame j and no doubt but the animal is 
more or lefs healthy, according to the air it lives 

,n ’ Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

’Tis paft a doubt, 

AH Bedlam or Parnaflus is let out. Pope. 

. Scruple ; perplexity ; irrefolution. 

Our Jwbts are traitors. 

And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt. 

The xood we oft might win. re. 

. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life /hall hang in doubt before thee: 
and thou /halt fear day and night, and /halt have 
no affurance of thy life. Dent. 

I *m bound in 

To faucy doubts and fea s. Stakefocarc. 

Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill. 

I dc/ire to be piefent with you now, and to. 
change my voice j for I Hand in doubt of you. 

6 . Difficulty objected. * *°’ 

To every doubt your anfwer is the fame, 
h fo fell out, and foby chance it came. Blackmon. 

Doubter, n.f [fro m doubt.] One who 
entertains fcruples; one who hangs in 
uncertainty. 

Do'ubtful. adj. [denbt and ^full ] 

1. Dubious ; not (ettled in opinion. 

Methinks I fliould knowyou, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful. Sbakejtcurc's King Lear. 

Thus they their doubtful conlultations ended. 

. Milton. 

2. Ambiguous; not clear in its meaning: 
a*, a doubtful expreflion. 

That about which there is doubt, that 
which is not yet determined or decided ; 
obfcure ; queftionable; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a u ir , I am not willing 
to intermix mutnr doubtful wiih that which is out 
of doubt; for as in capita! caufcs, wherein but one 
man’s life is in queftion, the evidence ought to be 
clear; fo much more in a judgment upon a war, 
which is capital to thoufands. Baton. 

In doubtful cafes, remfon ftill determines for the 
fafer fide ; elpecially if the cafe be not only donbr* 
ful. but a*lo highly concerning, and the venture he 
a foul, and an eternity. Swtb. 

The me res firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or fo the Trojnn deftiny requir’d. 

Mov’d that the ramparts mig.it be broken down. 

& ydin. 

. Hazardous ; of uncertain event. 

We have fu it air’d one day in doubtful 
Whatiieav’n’fc high Lorn had p^w’rfuilci'l. Milton. 

Newcoanfels to debate 

W h at doubifu l m ay en/ ae. Milton. 

, Not fecure ; not without fufpicion. 

Our manner is always to caft a ao-ltful and a 
more fufpicious eye toward* that, over which we 
know wc have leaft power. HoAer, Dedication. 

6. Not confident; not without fear. £ 

With doubtful feet, and wavering relolution, 

I come, ftill dreading thy di/bleafurc, Samfon. Milt. 

Thi* was at firft refillved 
If we were wife, againft fo great a foe 
Contending, and f > doubtful what might fall. Milt. 

Partaking different qualities. 
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Looks 

DowncaA and damp, yet fuch wherein appeir v d 
So Ac |l mpfe of jcy, which on his count‘nance caft 
Like A Ir/ul hue. Milton . 

Do'uBtf vlj.y, adv. [from doubtful.] 

j. Dubicufly ; irrefolutely. 

2. Ambiguously; with uncertainty of 
meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegoric! may he 
coaftrucd, and this hook ©4 mine being a continual 
allegory, 1 have thought good to di Lover thegene- 
u! intention, Spenjtr. 

Nor did the goddrft d •htfufty declare 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated carr. Dry Jen. 

po'UBTFULKESi. ». f. [frOHJ doubtful.] 

I. Dubioufnefs ; lufpenlc; inability of 
opinion. 

Though donbrfuJnefi or uncertainty feems to he a 
mediu'n between terrain truth and crrtiin faife- 
hood in our minds, yet then is no fuib medium in 
tbingt thcmfclves. Watts. 

a. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In aiguing, the opponent ules as compreln*i»fivc 
. and equivocal terms as he can, to involve his id- 
verfary in the doubtfulnej* of bis crpreDiopf; and 
therefor* the anfwercr, on his fide, makes it hi* 
play to dillinguilh as much as he can. Locke. 

Mod of his philofophy is in broken fentcnces, 
delivered with much dsubtfulnefs. Baker on Learn. 

3. Hazard ; uncertainty of event or con¬ 
dition. 

Do'V btinoly. aJ'v. [fro m doubt.] In a 

aloubting manner; d\ 
confidence. 

W hatfoc ver a man imagineth dtubtingly, or with 
fear, mu ft needs do hurt, if imagination have any 
power at all ; for a man reprefenteth that oftener 
that he fearetb, than the contrary. Boren's N. Hifi. 

Do'ubtliss. adj. [from doubt.] Free 

from fear; void of apprehenfion of dan- 

ger. 

Pretty child, deep dsubtlefs ard fecure. 

That Hubert, for tb« wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. Sbakefpcarc's King John. 

I am doubtlefs, I can purge 
Myfeif of many I am charg’d withal. Sbak. H. IV. 

Do' u btlesi. adv. Withont doubt; with¬ 
out queftion ; unqueftionably. 

Doubtlefs he would have made a noble knight. Sb. 
All their defires, deferts, or expectations the 
Conqueror had no other means to fstisty, but by 
the eftates of fuch as had appeared open enemies to 
him, and doubtlefs many innocent perfons fullered 
ia this kind. Hale's Common Law. 

Dcubilefs many men are Anally loft, who yee have 
m> men’s fins to anfwer tor but their own. South. 

Mountains have been doubtless much higher than 
they arc at prefent: the rains have walked away 
the foil, that has left the veins of ftonct (booting 
•ut of them, Woodward. 

Doubtlefs, oh gueft 1 great laud and praife were 
mine. 

If, after focial rites and gifts bellow’d, 

'1 ftaln'd my hofpitable hearth with blood, Pope'/DA. 

JBouci't. n.f [doucet, French ] A cuf- 
tard. This word I find only in Skinner, 
and in A>nfworth. 

Do'uckE*. n.f. [coly mbits ; from Todouck , 
corrupted from To duck .] A bird that 
dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or donekers , or loons, are admira¬ 
bly conformed foe diving, covered with thick 
plumage, and their fcatheia fo flippery that water 
cannot moiften them, Ray. 

DOVE, n.f [palambus ; duvs, old Tcu- 
ttrnick ; tank, daub, German.] 

1. A wild pigeon. 

So thews a fnowy dome trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows (hows, 

SMfpemii Return $nd Juliet* 
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Say, will the falcon, (looping from above, 

Smit with her vary ing plumage, (pare the dove t 

Pope. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid Iky; 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce eagle moves. 

When through the (kies he drives the trembling 
doves. Pope. 

2, A pigeon. 

I have hoe a difli of doves, that I will beftow 
upon your worfliip. Sbukefp. Merck, cf Vmice. 

Do'vecot. k./. [dove and cot.] A fmall 
building in which pigeons are bred and 
kept. 

Like an eagle in a dovecot, I 
Flutter'd your Volfciant iu Corioli , 

Alone 1 did it. Sbakefpeare's Ccriolanut, 

Do'vehguse. n.f. [do-vs and boujef] A 
houfe for pigeous. 

The hawk Jets up for protestor, and makes ha- 
vxk in the dovebouje. L'Efirange. 

But ftill the dovebouje obftinately flood. Dryd. 

Do'v e t e i l . n.f. [dove and tail. ] A form 
of joining two bodies together, where 
that which is infer ted has the form of a 
wedge reverfrd, and therefore cannot 
fall out. 

Douch. n.f. [bah. Sax. deegh, Dutch.] 

1. The pa He of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the paftc of man, 
Some of their dengb was left upon their hands. 

For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. Dry. 

You that from pliant pafle would fabriclu raife. 
Expetting thence to gain immortal praife. 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 
Their power to kneed, and give the form %a dough. 

King • 

2. My cake is Dough. My affair has 
miicarrved; my undertaking has never 
come to maturity. 

My cake is dough, hut I'll in among the reft; 

Out of hope of all, but my (bare of the fcaft. Sbak. 

Do u c H B a'k e d. adj. [dough and baked .] 
Unfinilhed ; not hardened to perfe&ion ; 
foft. 

For when, through taftelefs fiat humility. 

In dovgbbak'd men fume harmlcflixfs we fee, 

’Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. 

Donne. 

Do'uchty. adj. [bohnj, Saxonj dcught , 
virtue, Dutch.] 

1. Brave; noble; illuftrious ; eminent. 
Ufed of men and things. 

Such rcftlefs patfion did all night torment 
The flatt’ning courage of that fairy knight, 
Devifing how that doughty tournament 
With greateft honour he achieve* might. F. f^y. 

2. It is now feldom ufed but ironically, or 
in burlefque. 

If this doughty hi ft ori an hath any honour or con¬ 
ference left, be ought to beg pardon* StiffingjUtt. 

She finil’d to fca the doughty hero (lain j 
But, at her finite, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 

Do'ughy. adj. [from dough.] Unfound ; 
foft; unhardened. 

Your fon was milled with a fnipt taflats fellow 
there, whofe villanous faffron would have made all 
the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in his 
colour. Sbakefptore. 

To DOUSE, w. a. [ lloiei but probably 
it is a cant word formed from the found.] 
To put over head fuddenly in the water. 
To Dousi. v. n. To fall fuddenly into, 
the water. 

It is no jelling, trivial matter. 

To faring i* th* air, or donft in water. Hudibras. 

Do wage*, n.f. [ douairiere , French.] 

1. A widow with a jointure. 
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DOW 

5 be linger* my defires. 

Like to a fteydame or a d'.wager. 

Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. Sbak. 

Widow* have a greater intereft in property than 
either maids or wives ; fo that it is as unnatural 
for a dowager as a freeholder to be an enemy to our 
conftitution. jtddifon. 

2. The title given to ladies who furvivt 
their hulbands. 

Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager. 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakcfp. Hem. VIII. 

Dowdy, n. f. An awkward, ill-drt fled, 
inelegant woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench $ 
Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipfy; Helen and 
Hero, Hidings and harlots. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 

The bedlam train of lovers ufe 
T’ inhancc the value, and the faults excufe $ 

And therefore *tis no wonder if we lee 

They doat on dowdies and deformity. Dryden • 

Do'wdy. adj. Awkward. 

No houfewifery the dowdy creature knew; 

To fum up all, her tongue confds’d the (brew. 

Cay. 

DO'WER. 7 fT . . c . 

DO'WERY. j n 'f % \ dbuatrt * French.] 

1. That which the wife bringeth to her 
hulband in marriage. 

His wife brought in dow'r Cilicia’s crown. 

And .in herfelf a greater dow'r alone. Dryden. 

Hit only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r ; 

For very waot, he could not pay a dow'r. Pope. 

Kicb, though depriv'd of all her little ftore, 

For who can fciac lair virtue's better dow'r f 

Mehmoutb. 

2. That which the widow pcfleiles. 

His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in 
dewtr to his mother-in-law. Bacon's Henry VII* 

3. The gifts cf a hufband for a wife. 

Aik me never fo much doaxry and gift, and I 
will give according as you (hall fay unto me; but 
give me the damfcl to wife. Can. xxxiv. 12* 

4. Endowment; gift. 

What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire. 
How great, how plentiful, how rich * dow'r, 

Doft thou within this dying flelb inlpire 1 Davies* 

DoVer ed. adj. [from dower. ] Por¬ 
tioned ; fupplied with a portion • 

Will you with thofe infirmities ihe owes. 
Unfriended, new adapted to our hate. 

Dower'd with our curfe, and flranger'd with our 
oath. 

Take her, or leave her ? Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

DoVer less. adj. [from </r<tvrr.] Want¬ 
ing a fortune; unportioned. 

Thy dvw'rlcft daughter, kiog, thrown to my 
chance. 

Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. 

Shakefpeare. 

DoVl v *• f A coarfe kind of linen. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made boulters of 
them. - Sbakefptore. 

Dswk. u.f. [duun, Daniflu] 

1. Soft feathers. 

Virtue is the rougbeft way; 

But proves at night a bed of dmvn. Wolf. 

Leave, leave, fair bride! your folitary bed. 

No more (hall you return to it alone ; 

It nurfeth fadnefs: and your body's print, 

Li kc to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. 

Dcnne. 

We tumble on our drwn, and court the bleffwg 
Of a Ihort minute's (lumber. Denham's Sophy. 

A tender weakly conftitution it vary much 
owing to the ufe of down beds. Locks. 

2. Any thing that foot he s or mollifies. 

Then bj h>m foftnefs! down of all my cares ! 

I could recline my thoughts upon this bread 
To a forgetfulnefs of all my griefs, 

And yet be happy. Southern's Oroonolo. 

3. Soft 





DOW 

j. Soft wool, or tender four. 

I love my hufeaAd ftill; 

Bui love him at he was when youthful grlce, 
And the firft down, be a to feade hit face, Dryd. 

On thy chin the fpringing heard began 
To fpread a dpubtful dawn, and promite man. 

Prior. 

4. The loft fibres of plants which wing the 
feeds. 

Any Hght thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, feeweth a wind at hand § a* when feather*, 
or down of rhifttes, fly to and fro in the air. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 
Like Scatter'd down, by howling Euros Mown 
By rapid whirlwinds from hia manfion thrown. 

Smtfjji. 

DOWN, n • f. [bun, Saxon; dime, Erfe, a 
hill. ] A large open plain; properly a 
fiat on the top of an hill. 

On the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 

A haftcn'd hart from greedy greyhound go. Sidney. 

Lord of much riches which the ufe renowns ; 
Seven thmifend broad-tailM feeep graz'd on his 
dow/ns. Sandys. 

Nor all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thofe downs is worth a thought. 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. Milt. 

Hill* afford pimfant profre&s y as they mufl 
needs acknowledge who have been on the downs of 
Swifez. Jty. 

How Will-a-wifp xniflrads night-faring downs 
O'er bills, and finking bogs, and paihlefs j - w . 

(jrtJ; 

To compzft chit, hit building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a d-wn. Pops. 

Down. prep, [abtjna, Saxon.] 

1. Along a deice nt; from a higher place 
to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down 
hill, left it break thy neck with following it ; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
J ^ Ier# _ Sb ikefyearc t King L<fr. 

A man falling down a precipice, though in mo¬ 
tion, is not at liberty, bccaufe he cannot flop that 
motion if he would. Locke. 

2. Toward* the mouth of a river. 

Mahomet put his chief Jubilance into certain 
boats, to be conveyed down the river, as puroofing 

Dow n . ad<v. Not up. 

1. On the ground ; from the height at 
which any thing wat to a lower Gestation. 

Whom they hit, none on the'r feet might fta id. 
Though ftandingdfe as rode, | but down they fell 
By thoufands. AfeWj Paradfa Loft. 

Drum finks the giant with a tbund'ring found. 
His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground. 

a. Tending toward* the ground. 

From former to latter time*: a*, this 

hag been the practice down from the 
conqueft. 

Out of fight; below the horizon. 

How goes the night, boy ? 

—The moon is down ; 1 have not heard the clock, 
And flic goes down at twelve. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

5. To a total fubjeftion: ufed of nun and 
things. 

# Whjt r *ni 3 tjM of the fuhjeil, after the decoe- 
twn, is continued to be boiled down, wirti the ad- 
4 iiionoftreAwft?r,toafip d at. Arbuth. cm Aihm. 

%. Into difgrace; into declining reputa¬ 
tion. r 

He fear’d our dividend o’ th* crown. 

We had fo pain folly preach'd down j 
And forc’d ui, though again* the grain, 

T' have call, to preach it up again. iUdtbras. 

It has been ftilj preached up, bat *&cd down 1 
and d«lt With as the eagle in the fable did with 
the oyftcr, carrying it up on high, that, by letting 
41 fa ll, b e rasght dih « ui pieces. /truth. 

There Is not « more aaciancboly ©bjefc io the 
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A 

learned world, than a man who had written him fell 

. Add-on. 

7. [anfwcnng to ar/.j Here and there. 

Let /them wander up and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not Satisfied. Pfatm lix. 1 e. 

Down, interj . 

i« An exhortation to definition or demo¬ 
lition. 

, ^°> feme pull down the Savoy j others to the 
inns of court: down with them all. Sbakefpeare. 
If there be ten, ferink not, but down with 

the " l ‘ Sbakefpeare. 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. 
Pull out th* ufurping queen. Dry den. 

2. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to hell, and fay I font thee thither. 

Shekefpejre. 

Down, [f“o go. ] To bedigefted; to be 
received. 

If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
vfrtld®%ost i and if he be not hungry. *tis not fit he 
feouid eat. £«** 

I know not how abferd this may feexn to the 
mailers of demonftration 5 and probably it will 
hardly down with any body, at firft hearing. Locke. 

Down. v. a. [from the particle.] To 

knock ; to fubdue ; to fupprefs ; to con¬ 
quer. 

The hidden beauties Teem'd in wait to fie. 

To down proud hearts that would not willing die. 

^ Sidney. 

Do wncast. adj. [ foxvn and retft.] Bent 
down ; directed to the ground. 

Wanton languifeing borrowed of her eyes the 

dvwncaft look of modelly. Sidney. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound j 
Tis love, faid fee ; and then my downcaft eyes. 
And guilty dumbnefs, wi tuck'd my furprize. 

Dry den. 

Thy downcaft looks, and thy diforder'd tlioughts, 
T«U me thy fate 1 I a Ik not the fucccft 
My caufe has feuud. Addifin's Cato . 

Do wnfal. n. f. [from drum and fall.] 

i. Ruiu ; calamity ; fall from rank or 
fiate. 

Why do ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d ? 
Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Dmne his downfal f Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

We have feen feme, by the ways by which they 
had deligned to rife uncontrollably, to have direfllv 
procured their utter denonfal. Sonrb. 

2 • A fudden fall, or body of things falling. 
Each downfal of a flood the mountains p >ur & 
From thrir rich bowels, rolls a filter ft ream. Dryd. 

3. Defiruftion of fabrick*. 

Not more a^ull the matrons of renown. 

When tyrant Nero burn'd th* imperial town. 
Shriek'd far the dvtvnfal in a doleful cry. 

For which their guiltlef* lords were doom’d to die 

r. , Dryden. 

DO wnfal L s N .participialadj. [down and 
fall-] Ruined; fallen. 

_ Th « bnd is rnw divorced by the dosunfallen 
Jteep cliffs on the farther fide. Car. Surv. of Com w. 

Down gyred, adj. [down and gyred.] 
Let down in circular wrinkles. 

Lord Hamlrr. wirh >>;« a i^.*. 


DOW 

Jealoufy, fuflTus’d with jaundice ait her eye*, 
Dilcolouring all ihe view'd, in tawney dfefe'd; 
Downfook'd , and with a cuckoo on her fill. Dryd, 

Down ly'i ng. adj. and lie .] AbotH 
to be in travail of childbirth. 
Downri'ght. adv. [d<n»A and H tyt.j 

1 • Straight or right down; down perpen¬ 
dicularly. r 

A giant *s Gain in fight. 

Or mow’d o’errhwart, or cleft downright. Nudibrat . 

z. in plain term* ; without ceremony. 

Elves, away f 

w« ft ill chide irtam Igbt if I longer ftay. ShK 

3. Completely ; without Hopping fliort. 

This pp.f r „c Me, But) in luch a p JT.cn, that 
fl>£ fell dnonrgbt into a fit. AH ui.ct- 

Dowkm'cht. adj. 

1. Plain; open; apparent; undifguifed 

An admonition from a dead author, or a ca»ca< 
from an impartial pen, will prsui, mon . t ),, p , 

tUvmngbt advice, which m-y be miftajttn M 
fpoken magi Serially. Bacon 

It is downright madnefc to ftrike where we have 
no power to hurt. VEftranoe. 

I he merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, is 
not to have downright money j but the mercenary 
part of her mind is engaged with a prefent of plpte. 

r\* cvi SftRator r 

2. Directly tending to the point; plain 2 

artlels. r * 

I would rather have a plain downright wifdora. 
than a foolife and aftetteil eloquence.* 

# Bcn 7 "fan's Difeovcrico* 

3. Unceremonious ; honefily furly. 

When it came to the count to fpcak, old Fadl in 
flared him in the face, after hU plain downright 
way, tliat the count was ftruck dumb. * 

. . t Addifon's Count Tariff. 

Plain : without palliation. * 
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I he idolatry was direfl and downright In the 
people, whole credulity is illimitable. 

D .. . _ 4 Brown's Vulgar Emm . 

Rehgson feems not in danger from downright 

atbeifm, fince rational men tnuft reiea that for 

Wiiit ot proof. xi 

n / 1 ti overs. 

Do WN3ITT.NO. n.f. [d*w n and *.l 

Reft ; repofe; the a« of fitting down, 
or going to reft. 

Thou knoweft my dcwnfttting and mine uprif. 
mg; thou underftandeft my thoughts afar ofll 

P/a/m cxxxix. 2, 


1 . 


} 
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vity; defeent. 

Heavy the third, and ftiff, he finks apace j 
And though ’t»« downhill all, but creeps along the 

_ , race * Dry Jen. 

Do wn kill. adj. Declivc us ; defeending. 

And the firft fleps a downhill grvtnfward yields. 
, Congreve. 

Do wn look ed. < 24 ^'. [dewft and look, j Hav¬ 
ing a dejc&ed countenance ; gloo my ; 
fullen ; melancholy, • 
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Towards the centre. ' 

As you lift up the gUfcj, the drop will a fee n 4 
flower and flower, and at length left, being carried 
downward by its weight as much as upwards bp 
the atrraflinn. . Newton 

. F rom a higher fituation to a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whole hither 

li dr. 

With light from hence, femes. Milton. 

Hills are ornamental to the earth, ' affording 
plcjfmt profpea* to them that look downwards 
from them upon the fubjacent countries. 

. .... °* ft* Crrathm. 

What would this Jnan? Now upward will ha 
fear. 

And, little lefs than angel, would be more t 
Now, 1 oking downwards, juft as griev'd appears 
1 o want the ftrength of bulb, the fur of bears. Pope* 

In a courfe of fucceffive or lineal de¬ 
ferent. 

A r * n ® ^ codnt doe* wear. 

That downward hath fuccceded in hb houfe, 

F-om fon to fon, feme four or five defeent*. &tak. 

Downward, adj. 

1. Moving on a declivity; tending to. 
wards the centre,- tending to the 

ground. 

4 » a With 
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With J.w award force. 

That drove the find along, lie took hit wav. 

And roll'd hit yellow billows to the fea. Dry Sen. 

4* Declivous; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern fpherc. 
She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. 

Dryden. 

3. Deprefled; dejefted. 

. At the lowed of my downward thoughts, 1 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
achieved before it be thoroughly attempted, and 
that lying dill doth never go forward. Sidney. 

Do'wn y. adj. [from r/#w/r.] 

z. Covered with down or nap. 

By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which Airs not: 

. Did be fut'pire, that light and weigh clefs down 
Perforce mud move. Sbakcjp&ate. 

There be plants.that have prickles, yet have 
downy or velvet rind upon their leaves, as dock- 
gill) flowers and coltsfoot $ which down or nap 
confifteth of a fubtile fpiiir, ; n a foft fubdance. 

Bj con's Nattered Hifltry. 

In her hand fbe held 

A bough of faired fruit, that downy Unit'd, 

New gather'd, and ambrofial fniell diffus'd. Milt. 

2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fide breeze from wedward waits their falls to 
fill. 

And reds in thofe high beds his dywny wings. 

Dryden. 

Belinda dill her downy pillow pred. 

Her guardian fylph prolong'd the balmy red. Pope. 

3. Soft % tender; Toothing. 

Banquo! Don a lb tin ! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy deep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on death irfelf. Sbakefpeare' 1 Macbeth. 

The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and downy hand. 

Sealing all breads in a kthean band. Crafbaw. 

Do'wre. In.f [douaire , Fr. It ought to 

Do'wry. 5 be written driver .] 

1. A portion given with a wife. See 
Dower. 

a 

I could marry this wench for this dewre. Sidn. 

And aik no other dowry but fuch another jeft. 
m Sbakefpeare. 

The king mud die, that I may snake you great. 
And give a crown in dowry with my love. 

Dryden s Spanijh Friar. 

Tetbys all her waves in dowry gives. Dryd. F'erjr. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 

Thine own hand 

An hundred nf the faichlefs foe dull flay. 

And for a dewre a hundred forefkins pay. Cowley. 

3. A gift; i fortnhe given. 

XU) xo*Lo enr. n.f. [&£* and AoyO*.] A 
form of giving glory to God. 

David breaks form into thefe triumphant praifes 
and dox<dogies 9 Bleffed be the Lord Cod of Ifrael, 
who has kept me thia day from diedding blood, 
and from avenging myfelf with my own hand. 

Soath. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would 
have been received in the Chridian church, to 
conclude their books with a doxology to God and 
the hkfied virgin. StillingJUet. 

Do'xy. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 

When daffodils begin to pure. 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale. Sbeiefp. 

To DOZE. «*/. j». [bpsep, Saxon; date, 
Dutch ] 

1*. To (lumber ; to Aeep lightly. 

There was no fleeping under his roof t if he hap¬ 
pened to doKi a little, the jolly cobler waked him. 

L’ EJkrange. 

2. To live in a (late of droafinefs ; to be 
half afleep. 

It hat happened to yoong men of the greateft 
wit to wade their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo 
far, as to doze upon their work with too much 
cagemefs of doing well* Dryden. 


How to the banks, where bards departed doze. 
They led him foft. Pipe e Dnnciad. 

Chieflcfs armies dom'd out the campaign. 

And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 

To DOZE. *v. a . To fiupify ; to dull. 

He was now much decayed in hit parts, and 
with immoderate drinking domed in his under- 
Banding. Clarendon. 

Two fatyra on the ground. 

Stretch'd at hi*eafe, their fire Silenus found 
Dom'd with has fumes, and heavy with his load. 

Dryden. 

Do'zEtf. If./ [dcunmine, French.] The 
number of twelve. It is feldom ufed 
but on light occafions. 

We cannot lodge and board a demen or fourteen 
gentlewomen, but wc keep a bawdyhoufe ftraighr. 

Sbakefpcare. 

That the Indian figs bear fuch huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, 1 could never find 5 yet I have tra¬ 
velled a dozen miles together under them. Raleigh. 

By putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke. 

The number of difienters was fomething under 
a demon with them. « Swift. 

Do'zines*. n.f. [from dotty.] Sleepinels ; 
dronfmofs. Little ufed. 

A man, by * violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 
finds a dozbtefs in his head, or a want of appetite. 

Locke. 

Do'zy. adj. [ from doze. ] Sleepy ; droufy ; 
fluggifh. 

The yawning youth, fcaree half awake, effays 
His laxy limbs and dozy head to rsife. Dryden. 

Drab. n.f. [bpabbe, Saxou, lees.] A 
whore ; a fbumpet. 

That 1 , the fon of a dear father murder'd. 
Mull, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curling like a very drab / Sbak. Ham!. 

If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. Sbehejp. 

Babe, 

Dttch-deiiver'd by a drab. Sbaktfp. Macbeth. 

Curs'd be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain. 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. Pope. 

Drachm, n.f. [ drachma , Latin.] 

1. An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prise their ho¬ 
nours 

At a crack'd drachm. Sbehfptere's Macbeth. 

z. The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACU'NCZJLUS. n.f [Latin.] A worm 
bred in the hot countries, which grows 
to many yards length between the ikin 
and flelh. 

Dr ad. adj . [fordread, or the part, pafiive 
of To dread.] Terrible; formidable; 
dreaded. 

Th* utmoft fimd-breach they Shortly fetch, 
Whilft the dead danger does behind remain. 

Fairy 

DRAFF, n.f [bpop, dirty, Saxon; draft 
Dutch, the (ediment of ale.] 

1. Refufe ; lees; dregs: properly fome¬ 
thing fluid. 

You would think 1 had a hundred and fifty 
tatter'd prodigals lately come from fwinekeeping, 
from eating draff and hulks. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

*Twere fimple fury, Bill thyfelt to wafte 
On fuch as have no tafte ; 

To offer them a forfeit of pure bread 
Whole appetite is dead 1 

No, give them grains their fill; 

Hulks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben J afon. 

1 call'd and drew them thit'ier. 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth. 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had Died 
On what was pure. Miltons Parody* Lot. 

Here rather let ir.c drudge, and earn my bread, 
Till vermin, or Cat draff of Ccrvile f nd, 

Coofume me. Milton's Ag^mfes. 
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oart with alt my blifs to fav« my lover, 

! can I drag a wretched life without him > 
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2. Refufe ;. fweepings. Perhaps improper* 

Younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryd • 

Dra'ffy. adj. [from draff.] Worthlcfs; 
dreggy. 

Dr apt. adj. [corrupt for draught. ] Em¬ 
ployed to draw. 

Ulyfles and old Neff or yoke you like draft oxe , 
and make you plough up the wair. , 

Sbakejpeare'$ Troilnt and Crtffsda. 

To DRAG. v. a. [bpagan, Saxon.] 

1. To pull along the ground by main force; 
to draw heavily along. 

Such his afpetf, when, foil'd with .bloody duff, 
Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet were 
thruff. Dfrsbam. 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce 
with you, I will never be filent; and this chancing 
to be a day that I can hold a pen, 1 will drag it aa 
long as 1 am able. Swift. 

2. To draw any thing burthenfome, any 
thing from which one cannot difengage 
one’s felf. 

*Tis long fince I, for my celeftial wife, 

Losth’d by the gods, have dragg’d a ling'ring life. 

Dryden. 

Can I, who lov'd fo well. 

To 

Oh o ___ 

Smith. 

3. To draw contentptuoufly along, as a 
thing unworthy to be carried. 

He triumphs in St. Auftin's opinion; and it 
not only content to drag me at his chariot, wheels, 
but he makes a (hew of me. Stil/ingfeet 

4. To pull about with violence and igno¬ 
miny. 

They Bull furprife 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. 

’ _ Milton. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he 
was reproached with difdainful words, beaten and 
dragged in fo barbarous a maimer, that he hardly 
efcaped with his life. Clarendon. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 

To fall, that's juftiee; 

But then, to drag him after! For to die. 

And ye: in death to conquer, is my with. Dryd. 

In my fatal caufe year fword was drawn 5 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. 

Dryden. 

To Dr ao. a. To hang fo low at to 
trail or grate upon the ground. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghoffs, the 
pains 

Of founding laflies, and of dragging chains. Dryd 

A door is faid to drag, when, by its ill hanging 
on its Hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in 
its fweep upon the floor. Maxon's Meet. Exercjfes. 

Drag. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of th& 
water. 

Ceding nett were fpread in (hallow brooks. 
Drags in the deep, end baits were hung on hooks. 

. Dryden. 

The creatures are but inftrumentt In God'a 

hands the returning our acknowledgments to 
them ia juff the fame abfurdity with theirs who 
burnt incenfe to the drag, and facrificed to the net. 

Rogers* 

2. An inftrument with hooks to catch hold 
of things under water. 

Y’ »u may in the morning find it near to fome 
fixed place, and then take it up with a drag hook, 
or other w: f e. Walton. 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 

The drag is made fymewhat like a low car; It is 
ufed for the carriage of timber, and then is 
drawn by the band.e by two or more men. * 

1 Mourn't Mechanic at Exercifes. 

To Dra'ggle. 
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Tc Dra' COLE. <u. a. [from drag,] Tp 
make dirty by dragging on the ground. 

You’ll fee a draggled darofel, here and there, 

From Billingfgate her fifty traffick bear. 

Cay's ‘Trivia . 

He wore the fam* gown five years* without 

Swi/h 
D1 


draggling or tearing. 

. To Dra ccle. *v. «. To grow dirty oy 
being drawn along the ground. 

, His draggling tail hung in the dirt. 

Which on his rider he would flirt* HudtBras. 

Dr a'cnet. n. f. [drag and net.] A net 
^ which is drawn along the bottom of the 
water. 

Dragnets were made to fift within the deep. 
And caftingr.e.i did riven bottoms fweep. 

May's Virgil* 

Some fiftermen, that had been out with a drag- 
metf and caught nothing, had a draught towards 
the evening, which put them in hope of a ft urge on 
atlaft. L'Eftrange . 

One of our late great poets is fenk in his repu¬ 
tation, because he could never forgive any conceit 
Which came in his way, but fwept, like a dragnet, 
great and fmall. Dtp Jen. 

-» Whatfoever old Time, with his huge dragnet , 
has conveyed down to us along the ftream of ages, 
whether it be ftell* or ftellfift, Jewels or pebbles, 
fticks or ftraws, feaweeds or mud, thefe are the an- 
cien ts, rhefe are the fathers. Watts . 

DRAGON, n. f. [draco, Latin; dragon 
F rendu] 

1. A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps 
imaginary, much celebrated in the ro¬ 
mances of the middle ages. 

I go alone, 

Li Ice to a lonely dragon , that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk’d of more than feeiu 

c r. t , Sbakefpeare. 

Swift, fwifr, you dragons of the night! ihar 
dawning ^ \ 

May bear the raven’s eye. Sbakefpeare's CymMime. 

And you, ye dragons / of the fcaly race. 

Whom glittering gold and ihining armours grace ■ 

In other nations harmlcfs are you found, * 

Their guardian genii and pro tenors own’d. Retoc. 
On fpiery volumes there a dragon rides; 

. Here, from our ftria embrace, a ftream he glides. 

a. A fierce violent man or woman* 

3 * A conftellation near the north pole. 

Dra con. n.f. [ dracnncplus, Latin.] A 

plant. 

Dr a const, n.f. [from dragon.] A little 
dragon. 

Or m hit womb might fork feme hidden neft 
Of many dragomen, his fruitfulfeed. Fairy Queen. 

D / / //° i rL I f ' f ^agen and . 
Itbella. ] A fierce Hinging fly. 

The body of the canrharidc is bright coloured i 

• andmay be, that the delicate coloured Jrangcnji, s 
may have likcwtf* fome eorroflve qualr/, 

.. „ „ loan's Natural Wisry. 

Dra cOnish. adj. [f rom dragon.] Hap. 

ing the form of a dragon ; dragonlike. 
An arbitrary word. 

Sometimes we fee a ck wj that ’a Jrar-M t 
A vapour fometiinea tikes bear or lion. ii t U. 

D»a cokuki. adj. [dragon aidlUeA fu- 

nous; fiery. 

Ht figjiu dragmlik,, and do*. ach«*» 

A. loon as draw h,a fword. Stoh/p Mlt , 

D " c * co "*f LOOD ■'’■/• [dragon and l/W. 1 
So called from a fall,; opinion of the 

dragon . combat with the elephant. 

h.« 22^.“ \ » •« fem , 

nave been imagined an animal produwVion. ll.lt 

*t in a mortar, and ,■ 

rona clbth With afu . vita, and (train |h- ,, t £: 

P*ock*m\ 


DRA 

Dra'conshrad. n.f. A plant. 

2 J^S, 0ntrbe- n "f m A fpecies of palm. 

DRAGO'ON. n. f. [from dragen, Ger¬ 
man, to carry.] A kind of (bldier that 
ferves indifferently either on foot or 
horfeback. 

Two regiments of dragoons fuffered much in the 
Jate aa.on. y«*r. 
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Prior. 


To Dr ago on. <v. a. [from the noun.] To 

periecute by abandoning a place to the 
rage of ioidiers. 

In politicks I hear you Ver ftarsch, 

Dire&ly bent againft the French; 

Deny to have your free-born foe *. * 

Dragoon'd into a wooden ftoe. 

To DRAIN. *v. a. [trainer , French.] 

*• To draw off gradually. 

Salt water, drained, through twenty veftels of 

earrii, hath become frclh. Bacon's Natural Hifhry. 

*" e fountains drain the water from the ground 

adjacent, and leave hut fufiicienc moifture to breed 
mofs. c „ 

In tunes of dearth it drained much coin of the 
kingdom, to furnUh us with corn from foreign 

_ . Bacon to Villiers. 

Wb.Ift a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and 

drained our treafures, luxury and expcnces increafed 
at home. Atterbu 

The laft emperor drained the wealth of chofr 
countries mtOkkis own coffers, without inertafin* 
his troops againft France. 

2. To empty, by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. 

r".,. J Si ? kin * watcr8 » thc hn* to drain, 

Fill d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. 

m. , Erf common. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf lhall drain. Dryd. 

While cruel Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins. 

By ftudy worn, and flack with age. 

How dull, how though defs is his rage! Prior. 
Had the world lafted from all eternity, thefe co¬ 
mets rauft hare been drained of all their fluids. 

To make quite dry. Cbtync. 

When wine is to be bottled, waft your bottles, 
but do not dram them. Swift's Dirtc. to the Butler. 

Drain, n. f. [from the verb.] Thechan- 

_ mA A.L _L . t 4 t «• • . J 
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If your drains be deep, that you fear cnttle fall¬ 
ing mto them, cover them. Mortimer's Hufiatsdru. 
Why ftould I tell of ponds and drains, J 

What carps we met with for our pains? Swift. 

Drake, n.f. [ofuncertain etymology.! 

I. The male of the duck. 

T*he duck ftould hide her eggs from the drake, 
who win fuck them if he finds them. 

Mortimer's Hvjbavdry. 

z. I from draco, dragon, Latin.] Alinali 
piece of artillery. 

Two or three ftots, made at them by a couple of 
arak-My mide them ft gger. Clarendon 

DRAM. s. / [from drachma drachma, 
Latin.] , 

u , ” k wei ? hl ci B hth pa« of an ounce. 

I he trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing fc ver .illy feven drams in the air, the ha 
•fKC *■ the water weigheth o Jy feur drams Sml 
torty.onr grams, and abateih of the weight in the 

c * * nd n . ine ! cCn the balance 

* a r* *ime depth in the water. : * Bacon 

2 . A ftnall quantity, in a kind of prorcr 

Dial leifle. 

One loving hour 

For many year* of forrow can difpenfe; 

A dram of tweet m worth a pound of focr*. 

d ^ m °0“ d K nicnl wich 'hy force % jO?™- 
Thy body uof proiit, and my mind. Dryd, Fables. 


3« Such a quantity of diflilled (pirit as is 
ufually drank at once. 

I could do this, and that with no raft .potion, 

Sr Ut , • / V n * Y,n 8 that ftould not work 

Mai icon fly like poifon. Sbakejg. Winter's Tale. 

a • of brand X> cver y pot of ale that you 

°o n • , rai ^ cC ^ y° ur chara&er. Swift. 

4 - Spirits; diflilled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known. 

And modeft as the maid that ftps alone ; 

From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free. 
Another Durfy, Ward l ftall fing in rhee. Pope. 

'ioU ram. <v. n. [from the noun.] In low 

Janguage, to drink drams; to drink dif- 
tilled (pints. 

DR ^4 MA i* nm f' A poem accom¬ 

modated to a&ion; a poem in which the 

action is not related, but reprefented ; 

and in which therefore fuch rules are to 

be obferved as make the reprefentadon 
probable. r 

frnm H y nature Arfftotle drew 

from H mer. which he fitted tothe^^; f urnifll . 

mg himfelfalto with obfervarions from the theatre 

un<kr * fch > ,u ‘- 

Datl lA'TiCAL, 1 adj. [from dravaA R e - 

Drama tick. J prefented by aflion- 
not narrative. * 

I hope to make it appear, that, in the great dra- 
7 Cod POem ^ n * tUTe ’ 15 a neccffit y of introducing 

Dr a m a'ti ca i^Y.adv.[fam dramatic*?] 
Reprefentatively ; by reprefencaticn. 

nJST!,™ Ce an l CITOrS arc fcvc »% reprehended, 
partly dramatically, partly Amply. DrytLnl 

Dra matist. n.f. [from drama.] The 
author of dramatick compoficions. 

The whole theatre refunds with the p^jf c8 of 
the great dramatifi, and the Wonderful art and ofa er 
of the competition. Burnet's TL tfry . 

Dr a n’k, [ the preterite of drink.] J 

<? DR APE. <v. n. [drap, French ; drains, 
low Latin.] 

i. To make cloth. 

dM C n-L lct - price * hy flBtul »5 this*a 

did not prefcriI k prices, but ftinted them not to 
exceed a rate, that the clothier might drdte he- 
cording ly as be might afford. Bake 

lT° je r r j° r f \ l ! ri f e ' V ra PP' r > French.] 

It is uled in this fenfe by t h e innovator 

l emple, whom nobody has imitated 

The draper and mercer may meafure her. ^ 

Dra PIRV. n.f [drapperie, French.] W * 

*• CIo i t | hw «>^; the trade of making doth x 
woollen manuf^dure. 5 

^ th * maT,ltfn *nce of drapery, 
and the keeping of wools within the realm. ^ 

rr._ . , • A - Bacon's Wnry Vll. 

C i d der * y AouW fct « « example, by 

other habiliments, of Irift drepejy. * * ££ 

2. Ck)th; fluffs Of WOd. - .^'i, 

with 1 !/ Wd l J 0ti h ' Sj t,:rve,i *•“ Strutt 

with drapery ware for many years. 

2 ’Tk r '**!*?*Hiftafy of John Bull. 

The drefr of a picture or flatue. 

■>« tbe r.-me Jibertj m their dr. 

fcnptions and companion,, a. pai nKr Sn th ; 

draperies and ornaments. p . r 

Dra'fkt. *• /• [from drape.] Cloth; co¬ 
verlet. Nqt in ufe. 

I hence Ae them brought Into a fttte’y 
Wherein were many table* tor difpvedy 
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AM «v#jr 4i|1it with dntpets feiWu', 

Againfi the viands (hvuid be auoiltrd. 

FTtrJ Sfattu* 

D t A r *Ti c k. aufj. [)fc«f •*(*•.] Powerful | 

vigorous; efficacious. 

It it uftd of t medicine that works with fpced ; 
at jalap, fcammory, and the ftrongtr purges. 


Drave. 



Drovt 


[the preterite of drive. ] 
is more ufca. 

He drove them bey \ men's flood. 

And their fad bounds i. <t'd deep in their own 
blood. Cowtcj, 

The foe ruffl'd furious as lie pants for breath, 
And through hia navel drove the pointed death. 

Pope's Iikd\ 

D a a vo h . *. f. [corruptly written for 
draff. ] Refufe; fwill. See Dr a it f. 

Wc do not ad, that often jefl and laugh t 
*Tu old, but true, (till fwinc cat all the draugh. 

SbakjcJpcare. 

Dsavcht. n.f. [from Wtatv.] 

l. The ad of drinking. 

They flung up one ox their fnglbeads, and 1 
drank it off at a draught j . ieh 1 might well do, 
for it did not hold halt a pint. Quih^frs Travels. 

*. A quantity of liquor drank at ot*ce. 

He hid ooce continued about nine days' shout 
drink) and he might have continued longer, if, 
by diftenspering himfelf one night with haea ffudy, 
he had not had fome inclination to take a fowl! 

draught. B eyle. 

Fill high the goblets with the fparkting AooJ, 
i And with deep draughts invoke our common god. 

Dtyden. 

Long draughts of fleep bis monffrous limbs co¬ 
llate; 

He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. 

Drydens Ai. mid. 

I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a 
draught every morning of fpring water, with a 
handful of fage boiled in it. Tempi*. 

Every draught, to him that hat. quenched bis 
thirtt, is but a farther quenching of nature j a 
provifion for rheum and difeafes. Stuth. 

3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 

Were it a draught for Juno when flic banquets, 

1 would not taffe thy treafonous offer. Miiust. 

Number'd ills, that lie unfeen 
In the pernicious draught the word obfeene, 

Cr harlh, which, once danc'd, mull ever fly 
Irrevocable, the too prompt reply. Price. 

% Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought; 
The gold gave lull re to the purple draught. 

Pete's Odyffhf. 

4. The aft of drawing or pulling car¬ 
riages.. 

A general cuftom of uftng oxen f >r all forts of 
draught, would be perhaps the greateff improve¬ 
ment. Temple. 

The mod occaflon that farmers have, i* ibr 
draught horfes. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hcrtfordihire wheel-plough U the b~ff and 
ftrotkgetfc for moll ufes, and of the ealieft draught. 

Mortimer. 

6. Rcprcfentation by pifture. 

Her pencil drew whate'er her foul defign’d, 

And oft the happy draught furpafs'd the image in 
her mind. Dry den. 

7. Delineation; (ketch; outline. 

A good inclination is but 'the firlt rude draught 
of virtue; but the fini/hing llrok • are from the 
will. South. 

1 have, ms a (host draught , given a view of oar 
Original udeas* from whence all the reft are de¬ 
rived. Locke. 

ft. A pifture drawn. 

Whereas in other ertatarrt wc have but the trace 
of his footfteps, in man we have the draught of his 
hand s in him were united all the featured perfec¬ 
tions of the creature* South,. 
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9. Th# aft of fwocpStig with a net. 

Upon tbodramght of a pond, not one filh was Wft, 
but two pikes grows to an eucclfive bigaefab Hale, 

10. The quantity of fiffie* taken by once 
drawing the net. 

He laid 4 wn his pipe, and call his net, which 
brought him a very great draught-, L'Efirange, 

11. The aft of (hooting with the bow. 

Geffrey of Boul'ion, at one draught of his bow, 
(hooting again It David's tower in Jerufalem, 
broached three foetid* birds called allenons. 

Camden's Rt Hnmns. 

12. Diverlkm in war ; the aft of diCurb¬ 
ing the main defign; perhaps Hidden 

attack. I 

t conceive the manner of your handling of the 
id*, by drawing fudden draughts upon the ene¬ 
my, w hen be looketb not for you* Sponfi belaud. 

13. Forces drawn off from the main 
army; a detachment. 

Such a draught of forces wtAild leffen the num¬ 
ber of thofe that might other wife be employed, jl 

Add '} . n J 

14. A fink; a drain. 

Whatfocvcr entcreth in at the mouth gocth into 
the belly, and is call out into the draught. 

Matt. xv. 17. 

13. The depth which a vc/Tel draws, or 

finks into the water. 

With roomy decks, kor gumsMghtv ffrength. 
Deep in her draught 9 and watbkTio her length* 

; > J Dry dm 

With a fmall vrflel one may keep within a mile 
of the fliore, go amongft rocks, and pals over 
Ihoals, where a veflcl of any draught would llrike. 

Ellis's !’ey age. 

16. [In the plural, draughts .] A ki*»d of 
play refemblieg chefs. 
Dra'cghthouse. n. f. [draught and 
haufe.] A houfe in which filth is depo¬ 
sited. 

And they brake down the image of Bast, and 
brake d wn the boulc of Baal, and made it a 
dr.sugbthoufe. a Kings. 

To DRAW. v. a . pret. drew ; part* paff. 

drawn, [bpajan, Saxon.] 

1. To puli along; not to carry* , i 

Then (hail all iiracl bring ropes to that city, and 
we will draw if into the river. a Sam. 

2. To pull forcibly; to pluck. 

He could not draw the dagger 6ut of his belly. 

Judges, if. ax. 

The arrow is now drawn to the head. At ter b. 

3. To bring by violence; to drag.,, f| 

Do nut rich men opprefs you, and draw you be¬ 
fore the judgment-feats ? James, iu 6- 

4. To raife out of a deep place. 

Tncy drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took 
him up out of the dungeon* Jer. xxxviii. 13. 
Draw she water for die fiege. ffarb. iff. 14. 

5. To fuck. * 

He bath drawn thee dry. Ecclut. xiii. 7. 
There was no war, no dearth, no flop of trade or*1 
commerce 5 it was. only the crown vkhicb- hadjj 
fucked too hard, and now being full, upon* the 
head of a juupg king, was like ip drqw lcXiy 

Bacon 1 Henry Vll. 
Socking and drawing the bread difebargeth the 
milk as fail as it can be gcuerared. 

IViftman cn Tumours,\ 

6. To att raft; to call towards itfclf. 1 

We fee that fait, laid to a cut finger, healeth it; 4 
lb as it leeoacch fait draweth blood, as well as blood 
draweth fait. Bacon. 

Majeffy in an cclipfc, like the fbn, draws eyes 
that w jold not have looked towards it if it bad 
Ihined our. Suckling. 

Hs affected a habit different from that of the 
times, fuch as men had only beheld in pictures, 
which drew the eyes of mod, and the reverence of 
many, towards him* Clarendon. 
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7. To draw at a magnet docs* 

She had all magnetic force alone,. 

To dtraw and fallen fundred pasts In one. Donne, 
Draw out with credulous deftre, and lead 
At will the manlied, vefoluteff bread. 

As the msgMtic hardcfl Iron draws. Milton. 

All eyes you draw , •nd'With the eyes the heart; 
Of year own pomp yourrfelf thegreatefi part. Drjd. 

8. To inhale. 

Thus I call'd, and dray*d I know not whither. 
From where I fi.fi drew air, and firlt beheld 
This happy light. Milton's Paradije Lf. 

While near the Lucrine lake, confuraM to ^eath, 

I draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 

Vou talle the cooling breeze. Add fa r m truly. 

Why drew Marfeilka* good bilhop purer breath. 
When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death * 

Pope. 

9. To take from ftny thing containing or 
holding. 

They drew out the Haves of the ark* * Cbrew. 

10. To take off the fpit or broacher. 

The red 

They cut in legs and fillets for the lead. 

Which drawn and ferv'd, their hunger they appeafr. 

Drjdctu 

11. To take from a caflc. 

The wine ®1 life is drawn, and the mere Ices 
Are left this vault to brag of. Shaktfp. Macbeth. 

t x. To pull a fword from the (heath. 

Wc will cmr 1 youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no fwords but what are iaadtifird. Shak. 

2 willmy fword; my band fhall deflrey 
them. ^ Exodus, xv. 

He proceeded fo far in his infolencc, as to draw 
out his fwcrdwirh an intent to kill him. Dry den. 

In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my f*:al caufc your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down* 

Drydtn, 

13. To let out any liquid. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, 
without dr awing one drop of blood. Wfem. Sstrg. 

14. To take bread out of the oven. 

The joiner put# boards into ovens after the batch 
is drawn. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

15.. To undofe or flidc back curtains* 

G draw slide the curtains, and di (cover 
The iev'ral ealkets to this noble prince* Sbakefjp. 

Alarm'd, and with prefacing heart he came. 

And drew the curtains, and rzpds’d the dame. D»?. 
Shouts, cries, and groans firlt pierce my ears, 
•nd then 

A fialh of lightning drones the guilty fccne, 

And Shows new arms mad wounds, and d> ing men. 

Drydau 

16. To £lofc or fpread curtains. 

Philodca intreated Pamela to open her grief; 
who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complai n of her btulhing, was ready to fpeak. Sid. 

17. To extraft. 

Herbs draw a weak juice, and have a foft (talk. 

1 Baco%. 

Spirits, by diffTflations, may be drawn out of 
vegetable juices, which lhatl flame and fume of 
themfclves. Cteyne. 

\ 8* To procure as an agent caufe. 

When he finds the hardlhip of fiavecy outweigh 
the value of life, *m in hit power, by refuting his 
matter, to draw on him felt death. Locke. 

19. To produce, or bring, as nn efficient 

caufe. 

When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God’s curie, by fin. 
This was a charge that all bis heirs did bind. 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. SirJ.Va. 

Religion will requite all the honour w*c can do it, 
by the bteflings it will draw down upon us. Tittorf. 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent cauCes of 
od mid evil, which they draw after them, and 
ring upon us. 

What 
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WVtt would a man value land ready cultivated, 
and well flocked, where he had no hopes of com¬ 
merce with other parts of the world, to draw mo¬ 
ney to him by the fale of the product ? Locke. 

Thofe elucidations have iven rife or increase to 
hit doubts, and drawn ufracurity upon places of 
fi ripturc* Loch. 

His fword ne'er fell but on the guilty head ; 
Oppreflion, tyranny, and pow'r ufurp’d. 

Draw all die vengeance of his arm upon 'em* Adds]. 

to. To convey fecrcdy or gradually. 

The Iters in wait draw thcmfdves along. 

Jadg* xx. 37. 

In procefs of time, and as their people inctealcd, 
they drew chcmfdves more wcffcrly towards the 
Red Sea- JLdwgb. 

zi. Toprotraft; to lengthen; tofpin. 

How much her grace to alter'd on the fuddea! 
How long her lace Is drawn f how pale me looks. 
And of an earthly c <444 Sbakejfeart* Hfay VIII. 

Hear himfdt repine 

At Fate's unequal laws ; and at the clue 
Which mtr -^fs in length the midmoll filler drew. 

Dryden s fttvenal. 

If we ft all meet #grin with more delight. 

Then draw my fife in length ; let me fuflain. 

In hopes of his embrace, the worll of pain. Dr.JEr. 

In fume fi milks, men draw their companions 
into minute particulars of no importance. 

Folton on tie C/affcks. 

*2. To utter lingeringly. 

The brand, amid the flaming fuel thrown. 

Or drew, or feem’d to draw, a dying groan. 

Dryden't Fables. 

13. To derive; to have from fome origi¬ 
nal caafe or donor. 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe. 

Submit to fervile frame j 
Who from content and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law. 

Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden, 
Several wits entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians, and from them drew the rudiments of 
fciences. Temple. 

34. To deduce as from populates. 

From the events and revolutions of thtfc govern- 
meats, are drawn the ufual inliru&lons of princes 
and Aatcfinen. Temple* 

25. To imply; to produce as a confequen- 

tial inference. 

What frews the force ol the inference but a 

intermediate 
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29. To induce; to perfuade. 

The Englifr lords did ally thcmfclves with the 
Irifr, and drew them in to dwell among them, and 
gave their children to be follered by them. Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecomingneis am of more 
force to draw or deter their imitation than dif- 
cou ^«* . # Locke. 

|o. To win ; to gain: a metaphor from 
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* concluficn, or propofiti n inferred ? Lock 

26. To allure4 to entice. 

l*ll raife fuch artificial fprigbes. 

As by the ftrength of their i I tub cm 
Shall draw him on to his conlufion. 

We have drawn them from the city. Jf. 

Draw roc not away with the wickeJ. 

Pjalm xxviii. 3. 
Ha\ ing the art, by empty promiir: and threat 1. 
to draw others to his pur pole- Hayward. 

Th» Spaniards, that were in the town, h. fi 
good memories of ttwir Ioffes in their former fab 
lies, as the confidence of an armv, which came 
foe their deliverance, could not draw them forth 

Maced» War wub Spa n. 

27. To lead as a motive. 

Your way is frorter; 

My purpofcs do draw me much about. Sbakefp. 

/Eneas wood'ring Hood, then a/k'd the caufc 
Wh*ch to the fire am die crowding people draws. 

_ Dryden . 

28. To perfuade to follow. 

1 drew this gal ar.c head of war. 

And call’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world 
To outlook conqueft. Sbektfpeare. 

The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees* (tones, and 
floods; 

Since nought (o flock, fh, hard, and full of rage. 
But mufitk, for the-tune, doth change hri nature. 

Skaktjpenre. 


This Ktrn s a fair dffervingy and muft dm%v me 
Th at which my father lofes. Sbahfp. Kmg Lear. 

Ji. To receive; to take up : as, to drarw 
money from the funds. 

For thy three thou fa nd ducats here is fix. 

•—If every ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would notdrawxhtm, t yvould have my bond. Ska. 

32. To extort; to force. 

So fad an objeft, and fo well exprefs'd. 

Drew fight and groans from the griev’d hero's 

Dryden. 

Can you e'er forget 

The fond embraces, and repeated bleflings. 

Which you drew from him in your lafl farewei ? 

__ Addijln. 

33. lowrcft; todiftort. 

1 wifr that both you and others would ceafe 
from drawing the feriptures to your fantafid* and 
aff^ions. Wbitgifte. 

34. To compote; to form in writing: ofed 
of formulary or juridical writings. 

In the mean time 1 will draw a bill of proper¬ 
ties, fuch at our play wants. Shjkefpeare. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Sbakejpeare. 

The report is not wrtfully drawn, in the fpirit 
°f ■ Pleader, who can find the moft phufible to- 
picks. Swift. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a flatrfroan’s 

rr . . . *#<• 

35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 

Go, waih thy tace, and drasv thy ifiion s come, 
thou mufl not he in this humour with me. Sbak. 

36. To evifeerate ; to embowel. 

In private draw your poultry, dean your tripe. 
And from your eels their fiimv fuhftance wipe- King. 

37. To convey a criminal to execution on 
a (ledge. 

38. To Draw w. To apply to any pur- 
pofe by diftortion or violence. 

A difpute, where every IItrie flraw is laid hold 
on, and every thing that can but be drawn j* any 
way, to give coljur to the argument, is advanced 
with ollentation. Locke. 

39. To reprefent by piaure, or in fancy. 

I do arm my&Jf 

To welcome the condition of the time ; 

Which cannot look more bideoufly on me. 

Than I have drawn it in my fantfy. Sbak. H. IV. 

With his other hand, thus o'er his brow. 

He falls to filch penifcl of roy face, : 

As ht would Jr±M it. Slak’ffHtirt's Hamht. 
Draw the whole world expecting whu frouki 
reign. 

After this combat, o’er the conquer'd main. Waller. 

From the fofi afiaulu yf Jove « 

Poets and painters never arc lccurc ; 

Can X, untouch'd, the fair one's paflions move. 
Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow'r ? Prior. 

40. To form a reprefentauve image. 

Tte emperar one day took up a pencil which fell 
from the hand of Tina*, wh*w* then drawing 
his picture; and, upon the compliment which Ti- 
tim made himon that occafioa, he laid, Titian de- 
fcrves to be ferved by Cjefar. Dryden 

41. To Draw in m To contra^; to pull 
back. 

Now, fportingnrrafr ,draw imthe flowing reins; 
Leave 'be dear flreams awhile for fimny plains. Cay. 

42. To Draw in. To inveigle; to entice. 

Have they invented tones to win 
Th* women, and nbkt chfm draw in 

I 


The men, as Indians with a female 
Tamc elephant inveigle the male ? Bsdibren. 
It was the profticure faith of faithlefs mifereanta 
thar drrrv them hr, and deceived them. South 

43 . T 0 D R Aw off. To extract by difolla- 
tion. 

Authors, who have thus drenvn off the fpirits of 
their thoughts, frould lie ftill for feme time, till 
their minds have gathered freft ftrength, and by 
reading, reflexion, and convcrfation, laid in a new 
flock of elegancies, fentiments, and images of na- 

, . t ridd,Jen's Freeholder. 

44* ( 0 ar^in out by a vent. 

Stop your veflel, and have a little vent-hole 
flopped with a fpill, which never allow to be pulled 
out till you draw off a great quantity. More. Hubb* 

45. To Draw off To withdraw ; to ab- 
ftraft. 

It draws men's minds off from the bitternefs of 
TX Addjfon. 

4 ®* To Draw on, Tooccafion; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence 
draws on, or his practices procured, he levied a 

m H.yiird. 

47 * To Draw on. To caufe ; to bring by 
degrees. 

T he examination of the fubfile matter w'ould 
draxo on die confideratiou of the nice controver- 
fiesthat pcrpkx philofophers. B„yle on Fluids . 

48. To Dr a wover. To raife in a foil. 

I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with it effenrial oil of wormwood, drawn 
•vrr with water in a limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

49. To Draw oi)er. To perfuade to re¬ 
volt ; to induce to change a party. 

Some might be brought into his intcrrfts by 
money, ethers dr axon ever by fear. Add. on the Wat. 

One of differing fentiments would have drawn 
Lurher to his party. Atterbury. 

50. 7 oDr aw out . To protraft; to lengthen. 

He mufl not only die the death, 

B:>t thy unkindnefs /hall his death drato out 
To lingering fufferance. Sbak. Meaf.for Mtafure . 

51 . D r aw out . To beat out, as is done 
to hot iron. 

Bauer a piece of iron our, or, as workmen call it, 
draw 11 out , till it comes to its bi c idth. Moxcn. 

Virgil has drawn out the inks of tillage and 
planting into two books, which Hefiod has dif- 
patched in half a one. Addiiln. 

52. To Dr aw out . To extraft; to pump 

out by infmuation. * 

Phi lode a found her, and, to draw out more, 

d Ac, I have often wondered how fuch excel¬ 
lencies could be. ^ Sidnfym 

53 " ^ r aw out . To induce by motive. 

Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining di- 
verfe thing* in the church of England, w hich other 
reformed churches have caft our, mufl nrtd* argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can /hew that they 
have done ill: What needed this wrell to draw oat 
from w an accufation of foreign churches > Hooktr m 

54. To Dr AW out . To call to a&ion; ta 
detach for fervice ; to range. 

Draw our a Alt*, pick man by man, 

Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death. 

x . D/ydett •. 

Next ox hit men and fhip* he makes review,. 

Draws out the hell and ablert of the crew* Dr. JEn. 

5 y. To range in battle.. 

Let him driirehis fu peri or officer, that, the next 

time he it drawn out, the challenger may be polled 
near him. 

56. To Draw up. To form in order of 
battle. 

So Mulcy-Zeydan found u* 

Drawn up in battle, to receive the charge. Dryden. 

57. To Draw up. To form in writing; to 
compote in a formulary manner. 

lo make a (ketch, or a more perfodt model of 

a pie- 
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• pi&ure, ts, ?n the language of poets, to drain up 
the fernery of a play* Drydett. 

A paper may be dr a tv a up, and figned by two or 
three hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

Vo Draw. *v. n. 

1. To perform the office of a beafy of 
draught. 

An heifer which hath not been wrought with, 
an«l #*bich hath not/fra«tmin the yoke. Dtut. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearded fellow, that *s but yok’d. 
May draw with you. Sbaktfpearis Ocbello. 

2 . To aft as a weight. 

They feould keep a watch upon the particular 
biaa in their minds, that it may not draw too much. 

Addifon s SpeBator. 

3. To contraft; to (brink. 

1 have not yet found certainly, that the water 
irfcif, by mixture of afee^ or duft, will (brink or 
dratv into left room. Lack's Natural Hjflory. 

4. To advance; to move; to make pro- 
greffion any way. 

° You were, Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Le- 

da; Oh, omnipotent love! how near the god drew 

to the complexion of a goofe. Shukejpeore. 

Draw ye near liithcr all the chief of the people. 

I Sam. 

He ended; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh, 

N »t in hi* (hape celeftia), but as man 

Clad ro meet man. Milton'* Parcdife Lf. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, 
and the Scots drew a little back to a more conve¬ 
nient poft for their residence. Clarendon. 

Ambitious meteors! how willing they are to fct 
-themfclves upon the wing, taking every oceafion 
ejf drawing upward to the fun. Dryd. Don Sebaji. 

How nearer to the Stygian lake they draw. 
Whom from the feorc the furly boatman faw, 
ObfeiVd their paflage through the feady wood. 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood. Dry. 

An4 now I faint with grief} my fate draws ni^h. 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Add. Ovid. 

5. To draw together; to be collected; to 
come together. 

They mufter there, and round the centre fwarm, 
And draw together in a globefc form. Blackmon. 

6 . To draw a fword. 

For his fake 

Did I expofe myfelf, pure j for his love 
Drew to defend him, when he was befet. Sbakefp. 

7. To praftife the art of delineation. 

S3, much infight into perfpe&ive, and {kill in 
drawing, as will enable him to reprefent tolerably 
on paper any thing he fees, feould be got. Locke. 

t. To take a card out of the pack; to 
take a lot. 

He has drawn a black, and fmiles. Dryden . 

9. To make a fore run by attraction. 

10. foDRAWtf/. To retire; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unluckly, the way 
Is to draw off by degrees, and not ro come to an 
open rupture. Collier. 

11. To Dr aw orr. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draw* on, when I mu ft tall. Dryd. 

12. Ye Draw up. To form troops into 
regular order. 

The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, feeing 
there was no enemy left on that fide, drew up in a 
large field oppofite to the bridge. Clarendon . 

13. To Draw retains, through all its va¬ 
rieties of ufe, fome (hade of its original 
jneaaing, to pull. It exprefles an aftion, 
gradual or continuons, and leifnrely. 
Thus we forge a fword by blows, but we 
draw it by a continued tine. We pour 
liquor quick, but we draw it in a con¬ 
tinued itream. We foru compliance by 
threats, but we draw it by gradual pre¬ 
valence. We wrttt a letter with what¬ 
ever hade, but we draw a bill with flow 
fcrupulouty. 
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Dr aw. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. The aft of drawing, 
a. The lot or chance drawn. 

Dra'wback. n.f [draw arid hark.] Mo¬ 
ney paid back for ready payment, or 
any other reafon. 

In poundage and drawbackt 1 lofc half my rent 
Whatever they give me, I muft be content. Swift . 

D r a'w bridge, n.f. [draw and bridge .] 
A bridge made to be lifted up, to hin¬ 
der or admit communication at pleafurc. 

Half the buildings were railed on the continent, 
tnd the other half on an ilhnd, continued toge¬ 
ther by a drawbridge. Carew's Su rwy of Cornwall. 

Dr a we r. n.f. [from draw.] 

1. One employed in procuring water from 
the well. 

From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 
of thy water. Dent. xxix. is. 

2. One whofc bufinefs is to draw liquors 
from the cafk. 

Stand in feme bye room, while I <gueftion my 
puny drawer to wbat end he gave me die fuga*-. 

Sbakejpcare's Henry IV. 
Let the drawers be Rady with wine and frefe 
glaftes; 

Let the waiters hate eyes, though their tongues 
muft be tied. Ben Jonfont ‘Tavern Acad. 
A man of fire ia a general enemy to ail w ai.ers, 
and makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen 
at home, know he is not to be provoked. Tatler - 

That which has the power of attraftion. 

Love is a flarnc, and therefore we fay beauty is 
attra&ive, becaufc phyficians obferve that fire is a 
great drawer. Swift. 

A box in a cafe, out of wliich it is 
drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whofe faculties he has as little know¬ 
ledge, or apprelienfion, as a worm, lhut up in one 
drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes or under- 
flanding of a man. , Locke. 

We will fuppofe the China difecs takea ofi’, 
and a drawer of medals fupplying their room. 

Addifon on Medah. 

, [In the plural.] The lower part of a 
man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their chil¬ 
dren, by making them go ftark naked, without 
feirt or drawers , till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra'wing. n.f [from draw.] Delinea¬ 
tion ; reprefentation. 

They ra ndom drawings from your (beets (hall take. 
And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope. 

Dra'wincroom. n.f [from dryw and 

room.] 

1. The room in which company aflcmbles 
at court. 

What you heard of the wordt fpoken of you 
in tha drawingroom wis not true: the fayings of 
princes are generally as ill related as the fayings of 
wits. Pope. 

2. The company affembled there. 
Drawn, [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix thou- 
fand horfe. Clarendon. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian hbw. 

With vigour drawn, muft put the (haft below. 

Dry den's Fables . 

Equal; where each party takes his own 
(laKc. 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, every Britife heart muft 
tremble. Addifon. 

2. With a (Word drawn. 

What, art thou drawn among thofe heartlefs 
hinds f Sbakefpcare. 

3. Open ; put afide, or nnclofed. 

A curtain drawn prefented to our view 
A town befieg’d* Dryden *1 Tyrannic Love, 
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4. Evifcerattd. 

There is no more faith in thee than In a (toned 
prune; no more truth in thee than in a drawn 
fo*» Sbakefptare* 

5. Induced as from fome motive. 

The Irifh will better be drawn to'the Eng life, 
than-the Englife to the Life government. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

As this friendfeip was drawn together by fear 
on both fidesr, fo it was not like to be more durable 
than was the fear. Hayward. 

Drawwell. n.f. [draw and well.] A 
deep well; a well out of which water is 
drawn by a long cord. 

The firft conceit, rending to a watch, was a 
drawwell: the people of old were wont only to 
let down a pitcher with a hand cord, for as much _ 
water aa they could eafily pull up. Grew. 

To Drawl. <v. n. [from draw.] To utter 
any thing in a (low, driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one Lay tone 
Through the long heavy page drawl on. Pope. 

DRAY. 7 n.f. [fejiaj. Sax.] The 

DR A'YC ART. 3 car on which beer is 
carried. 

Let him be brought into the field of election 
upon his draycart, and 1 will meet him there in a 
triumphant chariot. Addifon. 

When drays bound high, then never crof, behind. 
Where bubbling yeft ia blown by guftmf wind. 

Gay. 

Dra'yhorse. n.f [dray and horfe.] A 
horfe which draws a dray. 

Tlv$ truth is illuftrated by a difeourfe oti the 
nature of the eUphant and the drayborfe. Tatler. 

Dra'yman. n. f. [dray and man.] One 
that attends a dray or cart. 

A brace of draymen bid God fpeed him well. 

And had the tribute of his fupp!e knee. Sbakefp. 

Have not coblers, draymen , and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached l Nay, have not they 
by preaching come to govern ? South. 

D r k y plough, n.f. [dray and plough , ] 
A plough of a particular kind. 

The dr ay plough i*j;he beft plough in winter for 
miry clays. Mortimer's Hujbaniry. 

Dra'zel. n.f. [perhaps corrupted from 
droffel, the fcum or drofs of human na¬ 
ture ; or from drojleffc , French, a whore.] 
A low, mean, worthlefs wretch. 

As the devil ufes witches, 

To be their cully for a fpace. 

That, when the time *s expir'd, the dr axels 

For ever may become his valfals. Hudibrgs. 

DREAD, n.f [bjiab, Saxon.] 

1. Fear; terrour ; affright; horrour ei¬ 
ther felt or imprefled. 

Think’ft thou that duty (ball have dread to 
fpeak. 

When pow’r to flattVy bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. - 
Let not thy dread make roe afraid. fob. 

Was ever any wicked man free from the (tings 
of a guil/y conference, from the fccret dread of 
divine difpleafure, and of the vengeance of another 
world ? Tillotfin. 

If our fears can be awakened with the dread of 
evil, he has armed his laws with the terrour of 

eternal mifery. Regers. 

2. Habitual fear; awe. 

The fear of you, and the dread of you, (hall 
be upon every breaft of the earth. Gen. ix. x. 

3. The perfon or thing feared; the caufe 
of fear. 

Let him be your dread. Ifaiab* 

To thee, of all our good the fa ere d fpring; 

To thee, our deareft dread ; to thee, our fofser 
king. 

Dr rad. adj. [bpaeb, Saxon.] 
i. Terrible; frightful. 

That 
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That e'er this tongue of miAc, 

That laid the fentence of dread banifoment 
Oft yoruT proud man, Should take 4 1 off again 
With words of footh ! Sbaktfpwre's Richard II. 

It cannot be, but tho haft rourther’d him: 

So foould a tnurtherer look, fo dread, fo grim. 

Sbakcjfeare. 

To be lb pos'd again ft the warring winds ; 

To ft and againft the deep dread bolted thunder. 

Sbikefpeart. 

Terrour feiz’d the rebel hoft. 

When, coming towards them, fo dread they faw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. Milt. 

*. Awful; venerable in the higheft degree. 

Thou, attended glorioufiy from heav’n, 

Shalt in the Bey appear, and from thee fond 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton* Paradife Left. 

From this defeent 
Celeftial virtues rifling, will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 

Mdten. 

This feems to be the meaning of that 

controverted phrafe, dread majefiy. Some 

of the old ads of parliament are faid 

in the preface to be metuendijjimi regis, 

our dread fovereign’s. 

To D a e a d. -v. a. [from the noun.] To 

fear in an exceflive degree. 

a You may defpife that which terrifies others, 
and which yet all, even thofe who tnoft dread it, 
tnuft in a little time encounter. Wake. 

To Dread. n>. n. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Dent. i. 8. 

Dre'ader. n.f. [from dread1 ] One that 
lives in fear. 

I have fofpended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of popery. Swift. 

Dre'adful. adj. [dread and full.] 

1. Terrible; frightful; formidable. 

The rigid interdiction which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. KT.lton. 

The ftiil n?ghr. 

Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom. 

Milton. 

Thy love, ftiil arm’d with fate. 

Is dreadful as thy hate. 

2. Awful; venerable. 

How dreadful is this place f 

Dre'adfulness. n. f. [from dreadful. 1 
Terriblenefs; frightful nefs. 

It may juftly fer\e for matter of extreme ter¬ 
rour to the wicked, whether they regard the dread- 
fuhufs of the day in which they foail be tried, or 
the quality of the judge by whom they are to be 
Eried. Hakexudl on Providence. 

Dre'adfulIY. adv. [ from dreadful. 1 
Terribly; frightfully. 

Not flwrp revenge, nor bell itfclf, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

"Which day and night doth dreadfully accnfo. 
Condemns the wretch, and ftiil the charge renews, 

, Dryden. 

Dre adless, adj. [from dread.] Fear- 
Ie£i; unaffrighted; intrepid; unfhaken ; 
undaunted ; free from terrour. 

Dreadleft , faid he, that /hail 1 foon declare ; 

It was complain'd, that thou hadft done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. Fatty Queen, 

All n ; ght the dread/eft angel, unpurfued. 

Through heavVs wide champaign held his way. 

’ r Mihcn. 

Dre adlessitess. n.f [from dreadleft.] 
Fearleflhcfc; intrepidity; undaunted- 
nefs. 

Zrimare, to whom danger then was a caufe of 
dremdlffnejs, all the competition of her elements 
being nothing but fiery, with fwiftnefs of defire 
crofted him. Sidney. 

DREAM, n. f [dream, Dutch. This 
word is derived by Merle Cafaubon, with 
Vox*. I. 
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more ingenuity than truth, from ifipa 
t« Cm, the comedy of life ; dreams being, 
as plays are, a reprefentation of feme- 
thing which does not really happen. 
This conceit Junius has enlarged by 
quoting an epigram: 

Dusts? o teulysios ? p.aSt erect- 

y 

Ttjs cvrtjdr,* 5 <pl g>< rac 

Ant hoi.] 

. A phantafm of fleep; the thoughts of 
a fleeping man. 

We eat our meat in fear, and fieep 
In the affliction of tliofo terrible dreams 
That fo% us nightly. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In dreams they fea:ful precipices tread j 
Or, /hipwreck'd, labour to foine distant ihore. 

. Dryden, 

Glorious dreams ftand ready to reft ore 

The pltafing foapes of all you faw before. Dryden. 

A m . Jl . /"»__ *11 
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2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit; a 
ground!els fufpicion. 

Let him keep 

A hundred knights; yes, that on cv'ry dream. 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, <hftike. 
He may eoguard his dotage. Sbakrfp. K. Lear. 

To Dream. <v. n. preter. dreamed, or 
dreamt, [from the noun.] 

1. To have the reprefentation of feme- 
thing in ftcep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the 
outward fenfes are ftopped, not fuggeffed by any 
eztemal objelts, or known occafiou, nor under 
the rule or condutt of the underftanding. Locke. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundlefs plain. Sutler. 

2. It has of before the noun. 

I have long dream'd of fuch a kind of man. 

But, being awake, I do defpife my dream. Sbak. 

I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyfelf and me: 

We have been down together in my fleep. 
Unbuckling helms, lifting each other's throat. 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Sbak. Coriot. 

To think ; to imagine. 

Thefo boys know little they are fons to th’ king, 
Nor Cy m bet me dreams that they bre alive. Sbak. 

He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 
that fir ft orb more than a t ran Cent cruft. 

Burnet's Theory, 

tie little dream'd how nigh he was to care. 

Till treach'rou* fortune caught him in the fnare. 

_ .... Dfsden. 

. To think idly. 

They dream on in a conffant vaurfs of reading, 
but not digeft ng. Lcehm 

1 began to dream of nothing left than the im¬ 
mortality of my work. Smith. 

To be fluggifti ; to idle. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours. 

And- tempts not fortune for a noble day ? Dryden. 

To Dream. *v. a. To fee in a dream, 

The Macedon, by Jove's decree, * 

Waj taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Dryd. 

At length in deep their bodies they compile. 

And dreamt the future fighr, and early rofe. Dryd. 

Dre amer. n. f [from dream .] 

«. One who has dreams; one who has fan¬ 
cies in his fleep. 

The vi(ion faid, and vani/b’d from his fight; 

Th c dreamer waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glow- 
»ng beat of a glair furnace be barely a wandering 
imagination in a drowfy man's fancy, by putting 
his head into it, he may perhaps be wakened into 

ar _ crl *; n *y- . # Locke. 

2. An idle fanciful man; a ^ifionary. 

Somee-mc he angers me 
With telbng of the mold warp and the ant, 

Ol dreamer Merlin, and Lis prophecies. Sbak.jp 
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3 . A mope; a man loft in wild imagina< 

tion; a reveur. 

The man of fenfc his meat devours. 

But only fmells the peel and fiow'rs ; 

And he muft be an i die dreamer, 

Who leave* the pie and gnaws the ft reamer. Prior. 

4. A fluggard: an idler. 

D R e'a m le5$. adj. [from dream. ] Without 
- dreams. 

The favages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were 
reported to be both namelefs and dream/efs . 

_ Camden's Remains. 

Drear.it. f. Dread; terrour. 

The ill-fac'd owl, death’s dreadful meflenger; 
The hoarfe night raven, trump of doleful dr$ar. 

Spetfer. 

Drear, adj. [bpeoruj, Saxon, dreary.] 
Mournful; difmal; forrowful# 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and* dying found 
Affrights the flamens at their fervice quaint. 

~ ^ Mthon. 

Dre arihead. n. f [from dreary .] Hor- 

rour; difmalnefs; a word now no long¬ 
er in ufe. 6 

Thar thortly from the foape of womanhed. 

Such as fhe Was when i*albu foe attempted. 

She grew to hideous thape of drtaribtad. 

Pined with grief of foliy -ate repented. Sfcnftr. 

Dre'arimknt. n. f. [from dreary.] 

1. Sorrow; difmalnefs; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. Spenfcrs Epitbalamium. 

2. Horrour ; dread ; terrour. This word 
is now obfolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood. 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly 
feud, 

InroIPd in flames and fmooldring drearime H t. 

DRE'ARY. adj. [bpeo/uj, Saxon.] ^ **' 

1. Sorrowful; diftrefsful. 

The melfenger of death, the ghaftly owl. 

With dreary &rie|ts did alfo yell; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. 

_ f Fairy Queeeu 

2. Gloomy ; difmal; horrid. 

Obfoure they went through dreary foades, that 
led 

Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden . 

Towns, forefts, herdl, and men promiicuouc 
drown'd. 

With one great death deform tbe dreary ground. * 

This word is fearcely ufed but in poe¬ 
tical diction. r 

DREDGE, st. f [To dnttb , in Chancer, 

is to delay ; perhaps a net fo often 

ftopped may be called from this.] A 
kind of net. 

Fpr oyfters they have a peculiar dredge j a 
thick, ftrong net, faftened to three fpills of iron, 
and drawn at the boat's item, gathering winrlo- 
ever it meetelh lying in the bottom. Carexu . 

To Dredge. *u. a. [from the noun.] To 
gather with a dredge. 

The Oyffen dredged in the Lyne find a welcome 
acceptance. Carte*. 

Dre dger. n.f. [from dredge.] One who 
fifties with a dredge. 

Dre'cciness. n.f. [from dreggy .] Ful. 

nefs of drJgs or lees ; foulnefs; muddi- 
ne&; feculence. 

Dr e'ooish. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with 
lees ; feculent. 

JS tv ^ * ftrong tafte to this drfggj/b liquor, 
they fling iff an incredible deal of broom or bops, 

4 E whereby 
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To form the blood 
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whereby frnill beer 
to ftrong. 

Drb'ccy.^ _ . 

dregs; coofilung of dregs; muddy 

feculent. 

Thefe num'rous veina, fuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure infinuating ftream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

i or feed the limbs unfit, 

Blacknsort. 

Ripe grape* being moderately prefled, their juice 
may, without much dreggy matter, be fqueexed 
out. ^ , *< 9 *? 

DREGS, rt.f. [barren, Saxon; dreggt- 
an, Iflandick.] 

I . The fediment ofliqoors; the Ices; the 

grounds; the feculence. 

fc Fain would we make him author of the wine, 

It for the dregs we could fomeothcr blame. Davies. 

They often tread deftru&ion’i horrid path. 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandy s. 

We from the dregs of life think to receive 

What tbe firft fprightly running could not give. 

Drydett. 

Such run on poets hi 4 raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and Iqueeaings of the brain. 

Pope. 

1. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The king by this journey purged a little the 

dregs and leaven of the northern people, that 

- were before in no good affc&ions towards him. 

Bacon. 

, Droft; fweepings; refufe. 

Heav’n’s favourite thou, for better fates defign a 
Than we, thc^rr^i and ruhbifh of mankind. & r yd’ 
What diffidence we muft be under whether 
Cod will regard our facrifice, when we have no¬ 
thing to offer him but the dregs and refufe of life, 
the days of loathing and fatiety, and the years m 
which we have no pleafure. Regers. 

T'oDrsin. v. n. [See Drain.] To emp¬ 
ty. The fame with drain ; fpelt differ¬ 
ently perhaps by chance. 

She is the fluice of her lady's fecrets s ’ns but 
jetting her mill a going, and I can drein her of 

themall- . , .. Co ^ mt 

*Ti» dr rind and emptied of its poifon now, 

A cordial draught. Southern. 

fo DRENCH. <v . a. [bpencan, Saxon. J 
1. To wafli ; to foak ; to fteep. 

Our garment, being as they were drenched in 
the fea, hold notwithrtanding their freflmefs and 
' glofies. Sbakefpcare, 

• To-day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Milton. 
Wow dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain; 

Their moifture has already drench'd the plain. 

Dryden. 

Z. To faturate with drink or moifture: in 
an ill feofe. 

In fwinifh deep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. 

* Shaktfpeare s Macbeth. 

Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred drench'd 
Our {words in native blood. Philips. 

To phyfick by violence. 

If any of your cattle are infe&cd, f^tedily let 

both fick and well blood, an i drench theftn. 

Mortzmer s Hujbandry . 

Drinch. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. A draught ; a fwill: by way ot abhor¬ 
rence or contempt. 

• Let fuck bethink them, if the fieepy dnneb 
Of thus forgetful lake benumb not ftiU, 

That*in our proper motion wc aJccnd. Jntuon. 

a.* 1 Phyfick for a brute. 

A drentb »i a potion or drink prepared for a fick 

boric, and A ompofed of feveral drugs la a liquid 
J 7 ' Famer s Ditf. 

Harry, fay3 (he, bow many haft thou kill’d to. 
gay t Give my roan horfe * dr**cb, Uys heJ and 
aB ftren, fourteen, an hour after, teal. lien. IV. 
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A drench of wine has with fuccefs been us’d. 

And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus'd. 

Dryden. 

Phyfick that mull he given by violence. 

Their counfels are more like a drench that muft 
be poured down, than a draught which muft be 
leifurely drank if I liked iu King Charles. 

A channel of water. 

Drb'ncher. ft. f. [from drench.] 

1. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyfick by force. DiB. 
Drsnt. participle. Probably corrupted 

from drenched , to make a proverbial 
rhyme to brent , or burnt . 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy 

To DRESS. <v. a. [drejfer, French.] 

1. To clothe; to invert with clothes. 

The firft reqUeft 

He made, was, like his brothers to be drefs dj 
And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryd. 

2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. It 
is ufed with up and out to enforce it. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is 
next the fun, or where they look beauteoufly j 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed 5 
for then they paint and fmile, and drefs themfelves 
up in tinfel, and glafs gems, and counterfeit ima~ 

g'ry. . ,. ‘ T *y hr - 

Few admir’d the native red and white. 

Till poets drefs'd them up to charm the fight. 
r J Dryden. 

Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when dreffedout, 
the value of three hundred twenty-two thou land 
nine hundred and fixeecn pounds thirteen fnulingj 
and four-pence. * 

3. To adorn; to deck ; to embellim; to 
furnifti. 

Where wai a fine room in the middle or ti c 
houfe, handfomcly dreffed up, for the commiflion- 
ers to fit in. 

Skill is ufcd in dreffmg up power with all the 
fplendour ahfolutenefs can add to it. Loch. 

The mind lofes its natural relifli of real truth, 
and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing that can 
be dreffed up into any faint appearance of i% Locke. 

i To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my fickncfs another chirurgeon dreffed 
her. r , rrytmor. 

r. To curry; to rub; a term of the (table. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we aforced 
to drefs and tend horfes and afles, that they may 
help our needs. Taylor. 

Three hundred horfes, in high (tables fed. 

Stood ready, filming all, and fmoochly drefs d. 

^ Dryden s /Evcid. 

6 . To break ~or teach a horfe: a term ot 
horfemanfhip. 

A ftecd 

Well mouth’d well manag’d, which himfelf did 
drefs ; 

His aid in war; his ornament in peace. Dryden. 

7. To redlify; to adjulh 

Adam ! well may wc labour ftill to drefs 

This garden; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow'r. 

Milton. 

Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better 

drefs'dy 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. Dryd. 

8. To prepare for any purpofe. 

In Orkney they drefs their leather with roots of 
torment'd, inftead of bark. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

9. To trim; to fit any thing for ready ufe. 

When he drtffth the lamps he ftiall burn in- 
cenfe. Exod. xxx. 

When you drefs your young hops, cut away roots 
or fprigs. M rimer's Hujbandry. 

10. To prepare vidluals for the tablf. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For hi« fat grandfire fome delicious mefs. 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs. 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden. 


DRI 

Dress, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Clothes; garment; habit, 

Drtffet laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes 
or pittures, when, by the circulation of time and 
vanity they are brought about, we think becom¬ 
ing, Government of the ‘Tongue 

A robe obfeene was o’er his (houlders thrown, 

A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. 

1 Pope's Statius, 

2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments coofciouf- 
ne fs, and keep* at diftance an encroacher. Clariffa • 

3. The (kill of adjufting drefs. 

The men of pleafure, drefs, and gallantry. Pope* 

Dre'sser. n.f. [from drefs.] 

1. One employed in putting on the clothes 


and adorning the perfon of another. 

She hurries a!l her hand-maids to the talk; 

Her head alone will twenty drejfers afk. 

Dryden's yseveral. 

7. One employed in regulating, trim¬ 
ming, or adjufting any thing. 

Said he unto the drejfer of his vineyard. Behold, 
thefe three year* I come feeking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none. Luke. 

The bench in a kitchen on which meat 
is dreft or prepared for the table. 

’Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat: 

What dogs are thefe l Where is the rafeal cook ? 

How durft you, villains! bring it from the dreffer. 
And ferve it thus to me that love it not ? Shah 
A maple drtffcr in her hall (he had. 

On which full many a (lender meal (he made. 

Dryden . 

When ypu take down difhes, tip a dotes upon 
the drejfer . Swift's Dirt&ions to tbe Cook, 

Dressing. *. f. [from drefs .J The ap¬ 
plication made to a fore. 

T he fecond day after we took oflT the dreffngs t 
and found an efehar made by tbe catheretick. 

JVtfeman tn ‘Tumours ■ 

Dr e'ssing-room. n. f [drefs and room.] 
The room in which clothes are put on. 

Latin books might be found every day in his 
drffng-room, if it were carefully fearchcd. Swift, 

Drest*. part, [from drefs.] . < 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. 

Addifin. 

To Drib. *z>. a. [contraded from dribble.] 
To crop ; to cut off ; to defalcate. A 
cant word. 

Merchants gains come fhort of half the mart; 

For he who drives their bargains dribs a parr. 

Dryden. 

To DRI'BBLE. <u. n. [This word feems 
to have come from drop by fucceflive al¬ 
terations, fuch as are ufual in living 
languages: drop , drip, dr ip pie , dribble , 
from thence drivel and driveller. Drip 
may indeed be the original word, from 
the Danifh drypp . ] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar procefles on the furface owe their 
form to the dribbling of water that pafied over ir. 

Woodward on Ftff 's, 
A dribbling j difficulty, and a momentary lup- 
p eflion of urine, may be cajfcd by the ftone's 
(hutting up the orifice of the bladder. 

Arbuibn't cn ATments. 

2. To fall weakly and (lowly. 

Briieve not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a Complete b-*fom. Sbakejpeare, 

3. To flaver as a child or idiot.- 
To Dri'bble. v. a. To throw down in 

drops. 

Let ihe cook follow with a ladlo full of foup, 

mnJ dribb't it all the way up ft air 5. 

Swift's Ru r t * to Servants. 

Dri'blet. 
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D R I 

n.f. [from Jribblt. ] A fmall 
Turn; odd money in a fum. 

^ Twelve long years of exile borne. 

Twice rwckc we number'd line e his bleft return j 
So ftri&Iy were thou ju to pay, 

Even to the dribblet of a day. Dryden . 

Dri e a. n.f [from dry.J That which has 

the quality of abforbing moiliure; a de¬ 
li ccative. 

There » a tale, that boiling of daify roots in 

milk, which it is certain are great driers,’ will 
make dogs little. g acon 

DRIFT, n.f [from drive .] 

I. Force impellent; irapulle; overbear¬ 
ing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paflion, 

will ftill follow thejmpulfe of it till f.meching 

interpofc, and, by a fbooger impuife, turn him 
another way. 

t. Violerice; courie. 

The mighty trunk, half rent with nigged rift. 
Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 

drift. , ^ fairy Obitcn. 

3- Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam. 

An ufciefs drift, which rudely cut within. 

And h Cow'd, fi.ft a floating trough became. 
And cr ifs fome riv’let paflage did begin. D den. 

4. Any thing driven or born along in a 
body. 

The reaoy racers ftand 5 
Swift as on wing, 0 f wind upborne they fly. 

And driftt of rifing dull involve the fley. 

a / 1 . „■ Rope's Odyjpy. 

5. A ftorm; a ihower. 

Our thunder from the flmth 
Sha»J rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

A . , Sbakefpeare. 

o. A neap or ltratum of any matter thrown 
together by the wind : as, a Jno-uiJnft, 
a deep body of fnow. 

7. Tendency or aim of aftion. 

The particular drift of every a£, proceeding 

eternally from God, we are not able to difeern; 

and therefore cannot always give the proper and 
certain reafon of bis works* ff t 

1 heir drift cornea known, and they difeorer’d 
are; 

For fome, of many, will be falle of courier Darn I 

8. Scope of a diicourfe. 

The main drift of his book being to prove, 
that what is true it impoflible to be falfc, he op- 

pcfc, "Obody. Til/ttfow. 

The drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our com¬ 
panion towards the rebels. Addifo* 

% b y *he ftile, the manner, and the drift , 
Twaa thought could be the work of none but 

cr r* 

To Drift, v. a. [from the noun.l 
1. To drive; to urge along. 

^ F** , fu mJn y Of fand, 

drifted with the wind in clouda from every plain. 

*|-* , , Ellis's Voyage. 

t. To throw together on heaps. Not au- 
thorifed. 

He wanders on 

Frona hiH to dale, ftill more and more aftray. 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 

m- T'yri r w r TJfomfin, 

7 0 DRILL.. <D.a. [driIlea, Dutch; ttihlun. 
Sax. from $Supgb, through,] 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed 
■pon a flat board, which iron hath an hole punched 

* J,t . r,e T 5 L 'Tu ^ * fet thc end of the 

flunk of tire drill in, when you drill a hole. 

' »TV r Moxon't Mechanical Exertifes, 

2 . TO perforate ; to bore ; to pierce. 

My body through and through he drill’d. 

And Whacum by my fide lay kill'd. Iludibras. 


DRI 

Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles. 
And to th’ attra&ivn rays adapt their holes. 

3. To make a hole. Baekmtre. 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold thc drill-bow in their right hand ; bur, when 
they turn fmall work, they hold the driil-bow in 
their left hand. Mattm. 

4- To delay; to put off: in low phrafe; 
corrupted, I believe, from drawled. 

She haa bubbled him out of his youth: (he 
drilled him on to ftve-and-fifty, and fbe will drop 
him in his old age. Addijon. 

5. To draw from flep to Hep. A low 
phrafe. 

When-by fucb jnfinnatk>ns they have once got 
within him, and arc able to drill him ou from one 
lewinefrM another, by the fame arts they corrupt 
and fqucc*e him. South. 

6 . To drain ; to draw flowfy. This fenfe 
wants better authority. 

Drill d through the Tandy ftratum every way, 
The waters with the feody ftratum rife. Tlcmfoi 1. 

7* To form to arms ; to teach the military 
exercife. An old cant word. 

The foe appeal'd drawn n p and drill’d. 

Ready to charge them in the field. liudibra. 1. 

DaiL-L. ».yi [from the verb.] 

1. An inffrumeht with which holes are 
bored.^ It is a point preffed hard againfl 

the thing bored, and turned round with 
a bow and firing. 

. .^ hc W3 > °f tempering fled to make gravers, 
drills, and mechanical inftruments, we have taught 
artificers. , g 

Drilh am ufed for thc making fuch holes as 
punchea will not ferve for; as a piece of work 
th.t hath already its ihape, and muft have ao hole 

, f Moxon. 

s. An ape; a baboon. 

Shall thc difference of hair be a mark of a dif¬ 
ferent internal fpccifick conftitution between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree in ftiape 
and want of reafon ? Loch. 
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J. To Dpikk to. To wifh well to in the 
a& of taking the cup. 

Give me fome wine; fill full t 
I drink to th* general joy of thc whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we milt. 

, . , - Sbakefpeare. 

I U drnk to mafter Bardolph, and to all thc ca» 

valeroes about London. Sbakefpeare . 

To Drink, v. a. 

1. To fwallow: applied to liquids. 

He had eatfn no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Saw. xxx. t z m 
Vie have drunken our water for money. 

Lam • v. 4, 

z. To fuck up; to abforb. 

Sec rows of rofemary with flow’ring ftem. 

And let the purple violets drink the ft ream. 

Erufti not thy {weeping fk'rt too near the wall; 
Thy heediefs fleevc will dnnk the colour'd oil. 

G$Jr\ 

3. To take in by any inlet; to hear ; to 

fee. 

My ears Imve yet not drvnk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. 

TKh-K • Sbakefpeare. 

. * f™er write, my queen; 

And with mine eyes I'll drmk thc words you fend. 
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A fmall dribbling brook. This I have 

found no where die, and fufpeft ii ihould 
be rilh 

Springs through thc pleafant meadows pour their 

drills, 

Which fnake-like glide between the bordering 
hill*. Sandy s. 

To DRINK, v. jt. preter. Jrank, or drunk; 

part. paff. drunk , or drunken, [bp me an, 

Saxon.] 

1. To fwallow liquors ; to quondi thirft. 

Here, between the armies. 

Let's drink together friendly, and embrace. 

f VJ ... Sbakefpeare . 

S\xtfi\A,drmk, and I will give thy camels drink 

alfo; fo I drank , and Ihe made thc camels drink 

a . . Ge». xxiv.46. 

He drank of the wine. O’en. ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and refts mitfelf! 

and dwells there long, then eating and drinking h 

not a fetving of God, but an inordinate a#ion. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. To feaft; to be entertained with li¬ 
quors. 

We came to fight you-For my part, I am 

ferry it is turned to a drinking . 

Sbahfpcart's Antony and Cleopatra . 

. To drink to excefs; to be an habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phrafe. 

* To Drink to • To lalute in drinking; 
to invite to drink by drinking firfl. 

1 take j'our princely word for thole redrefTes. 

»-l gave it you, and will maintain my word; 

And thereupon 1 drink unto your grace. Sbahfp. 
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What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told. 
Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ 2 
Such thc pleas'd car will drink with fiient joy. 

I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Rope. 

4. To ad upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon pafty to dinner: 
come, gentlemen, I hope we fliall drink down all 
unkmdnefs. Sbahfpcare. 

He w.ll drown his health and his ftrengthin h:a 
belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at length 
drmk down himfelf too. Scmib, 

5. To make drunk. 

Bcnhadad w.i irirkmg bimfdfrfr.„A in the p*. 

Villons. ^ . *r- 

1 Emgt, 

6. It is ufed with the intenfive particles 

off, up, and in. Off, to note a Angle a& 
of drinking. 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thin* 
as terrible as death; but at the fame time he trj s 
him that it is a cordial, and fo he drinks it cif, and 

rV u , South. 

7. Up, to note that the whole is drunk . 

Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of fa,,-, 
teen pints, was going to take another 

q r c . ^ _ drbutbnot on Com* 

e. In, to enforce the fenfe : ufually of in¬ 
animate things. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, 
and emptied, becomcth more porous, and greedily 
drinUtb m water. £r-W, y,l g „ Errnrl. 

Drink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Liquor to be /wallowed: oppofed to 

meat. 

# When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion* ftrong above compare. 

Whole drink WI5 only from the liquid brook \ 

2. Liquor of any particular kind. 

Wc will give you rare and fleepy Arinku 

-l .. .. . Sbakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The juicca of fruits are cither watery or oilys 

I reckon among the watery all the fruits out of 

which drink is expreffed, as the grape, the apple, 
and the pear. “ 

O madnefs, to think ufe of ftrongeft winas, 

And ftrongeft drinks , our chief fupport of health ! 

There, when th’ allotted orb of time ’1 completll 
Are more commended than thc labour’d drink. 

4*. 
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Amongft dri*iks B aufterc wine* it* apt to ec«»- 

fi .o foul eruptions. At butbmt cn Aliments. 

Drink-money, n.f [drink and meaty.] 
Money given to buy liquor. 

Fcg*i tenants were alwaya aflring for drink- 
m Arbutbnot. 

Prinkablb. 4 Jj. [from drink.] Pota- 
* ble; fuch as may be drank. 

Dri'nker. n. f [from -drink.y One that 
drinks to excefs j a drunkard. 

It were good for thofe thit have mot ft 1 brains, 
and are great drinkers, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, rofemary, and frank sneenfe, about she full 
ot the moon. Bacon. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the object 
of fcorn and contempt. _ South. 

The urine of hard drinkers affords a liquor ex¬ 
tremely fetid, but no inflammable fpirit: what is 
inflammable flays in the blood, and affcdls the 
brain. Great drinkers commonly die apople&ick. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

*fo DRIP. *v. n. [drippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops falling from it. 

The foil, with fatt’ning moiffurc fill’d. 

Is dost Yd with graft, and fruitful to be till’d ; 

Such at in fruitful valet we view from high. 

Which dripping rock;, not rowling ftreams, fupply. 

Dry den. 

The fineft fparks, and cleaned beaux. 

Drip from the (boulders to the toct. Prior. 

To Drip. *o. a. 

I. To let fall in drops. * 

Her flood of teart 

Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich Twain, 

Which from the thatch drips fad a (bow’r of rain. 

t Swift 

a. To drop fat in roafting. 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his fa rice. Wakens Anf'er . 

His offer'd entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. 

Dry den s Virgil. 

D R i P. n.f [ from the verb.] That which 
falls in drops. 

Water may be procured for neceflary occafions 
from the heavens, by preferving the drips ot the 
houfes. Mortimer. 

Dripping, n.f. [from drip.] The fat 
which houfewives gather from roaft meat. 

Shews ail her fee ret! of houfekeeping ; 

For candlea how (he trucks her dripping. Swift. 

Dropping pat*, ft. f. [drip and parr.] 
The pan in which the fat of roaft meat 
is caught. 

When the cook turns her back, throw fmoaking 
coala into the dripping part. * Swift 

Dki'pple, adj . [from drip .] This word 
is ufed fome where by Fairfax for weak, 
or rare ;■ dripplt Jbct. 

To DRIVE, v. a. preterite drove, anci¬ 
ently drove ; part- pa(T. driven, or drove, 
[dreiban, Gothick; bpipan, Saxon; 
dryven , Dutch.] 

1. To produce motion in any thing by vio¬ 
lence: as, the hammer drives tne nail. 

2. To force along by impetuous preflare. 

He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile. Pope. 

On helmets helmets throng. 

Shield prefa d on (bicld, and man drove man along. 

Pope. 

3. To expel by force from any place: 

with from. 

Driven from hii native land to foreign grounds. 
He with a gen'roua rage refenU his wound*. 

Dryden* s Virgil. 

His Ignominious fl'ght the viftors ooafl, 

Beaux Tjaaifti beaux, and fwordkaots fwordknots 
drive, kdope. 
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4. To fend by force to aqy place: with to. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 

When river* rage and rocks grow cold. Sbakefp. 

Fate has drive9 *em 

J*t$ the not. Drjdtn's Don Sebaftian. 

5. To chafe ; to hunt. 

To drive the deer with bound and horn 

Earl Percy took hia way. Chevy Chafe. 

6. To force or urge in any dire£tion. 

He flood and meafared the earths he beheld, 
and drove afunder the nation*. Dab. iii. 6. 

7. To impel to greater fpeed. 

8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 

He took off their chariot wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Ex. xiv. 35. 

9. To convey animals; to make animals 
march along under guidance. 

There find a herd of heifm, wand*ring o’er 

The neighboring hill, and drive ’em to the (bore. 

Add if on. 

10. To clear any place by forcing away 
what is in it. 

We come not with defign of wafteful prey. 

To drive the country, force the (wains away. Dryd. 

11. To force ; to compel. 

For the metre fake, fome words in him fomerime 

be driven awry, which require ftraighter placing in 
plain profe. Afcbatn . 

j 2. To hurry on inconfideratcly. 

Mod miferable if fuch unlkilfulnefs.make them 

dri :« on their time by the periods of fin and death. 

‘Taylor. 

H-, driven to difmount, threatened, if I did not 
the like, to do as much for my horfe as fortune had 
done for his. Sidney. 

. The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguilhed, till they had driven one of 
their confuls to depart the city, againff whom they 
found not in the world what to objefl, faving only 
that his name was Tarquin. . _ Hooker. 

He was driven by the neceflities of times, more 
than led by his own difpofition, to rigour. K. Cba. 

13. To diftrefs ; to ftraighten. 

This kind of fpecch is in the manner of defpe- 
rate men far driven. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

14. To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 

He taught the gofpcl rather than the l?w. 

And forc’d himfelf to drive, but lov’d to dnw. 

Dryden. 

15. To impel by influence of pafiion. 

I drove my fuitor ftom his mad humour of love 
to a living humour of midnefs. Sbak.As you likeir. 

Difeontent* drave men into Hidings* K.Charles , 
Lord Cortington, being mailer of temper, and of 
the moft profound diflimulation, knew too well 
how to lead him into a mrtlake, and then drive him 
into cholrr. Clarendon. 

I I is better to marry than to burn, fay& St. Paul; 

where we may fee what drives men into a conjugal 
life: a little burning pufhes us more powerfully 
than greater pleafurcs in profpcdl. Locke. 

16. To urge ; to prefs to a conclufion. 

The experiment of wood that (bineth in the 
dark, we have diligently driven and purfued; the 
rather for that, of all things that give light here 
below, it t* the moil durable, and hath Jeaff appa¬ 
rent motion. Bacons Natural Dificry. 

We have thus the proper notion*of the four, ele¬ 
ments, and both them and their qualities driven up 

and refolved into their mod Ample principles. 

Digby cn Bodies. 

To drWe the argument farther, let u* inquire 

into the obvious defign* of thin divine architect. 

Cbvpne's Pbilof* Principles. 

, The defign of thefe orators was to drive fome 
particular point, either the condemnation or ac¬ 
quittal. Stri/h 

17. To carry on ; fo keep in motion. 

As a farmer cannot huflnnd his ground lo well, 
if he fit at a great rent; fo the merchant cannot 
dri ve hia trade fo well, if he fit at great ufury. Bacon. 
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The bees haw common ciriea of their rwr» f 
And common fort; beneath one law they live. 

And with one common flock their trafRck drive* 

Dryden, 

Your Pafimond a lawlcfs bargain drove , 

The parent could not fell the daughter’s love. Dry • 
The trade of life cannot b cdriven without part¬ 
ners. Colliea. 

18. To purify by motion: fo'wc fay to 

drive feathers. 

His thrice driven bed of down. Sbakefp. 

The one *a in the plot, let him be never fo inno¬ 
cent ; and the other is as white as the driven fnow, 
let him be never fo criminal. LEf range, 

19. To Drive out. To expel. 

Tumults and their exciters drove myfelf and 
many of both houfei out of their places. K. Charles. 

As foon as they heard the name of Rofcetes, 
they forthwith drove out their governour, and re¬ 
ceived the T uric* into the town. KnolleTs Hifory « 

To Drive, *u. n. 

1. To go as impelled by any external 
agent. 

The needle endeavour* to conform unto the 
meridian; but, being diffrafled, drivetb that way 
where the greater and powerfuller part ofthc earth 
is placed. Brown's Vulgar Ettours. 

Love, fixt to one, ftill fafe at anchor rides. 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 

But lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean bom. 

It drives away at will, to every wave a fcorn. Dryd. 

Nor with the riling ftorm would vainly ftrive ; 
But left the helm, and let the veflcl drive. 

Dryden s JEnrid, 

2. To rulh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove again A hia flying fails. 

And rent the (beets. Dryden s JEntid, 

Near as he drawa, thick harbingers of fmoke 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 

Whofe little intervals of night are broke 
By fparks that drive againff his facred face. Dryd, 
Then with fo fwift an ebb the flood drove back* 
ward. 

It dipt from underneath the fca’y herd. 

Dryden* s AUfor Love. 
The bee* drive out upon each other’s backs, 

T* imbofs,ihrir hive* in clufters. Dryd. DonSebajt, 

While thus he flood, 

Perithous’ dart drove on, and nail’d him to the 
wood. Dryden, 

As a (hip, which winds and wave* aflail. 

Now with the current drives , now with the gale } 

She feels a doub e force, by turns obeys 

Th* imperious temped, and th' impetuous feas. 

Dryden, 

The wolves fcampered away, however, as bard 
as they could drive. L*Eflrange. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand. 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. 

* Pope's Iliad, 

3. To pafs in a carriage^ 

There is a litter ready; lay him in *t/ 

And drive tow'rd Dover. Sbakefp. King Lear, 
Thy flaming chariot-wheel*, that lhook 
Heav’n’s everlaffing frame, while o’er the neck* 
Thou drov'Jl of warring angels difarray'd. Milton, 

4. To tend to; to confidcr as the (cope 
and ultimate defign. 

Authors drive at thefe, as the higheft elegancies, 
which a;e but the frigidities of wit. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
We cannot widely mifiake hi* dileourfe, when 
we have found out the point he dsives at. Locke* 
They look no further before them than the next 
line; whence it will inevitably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble from one 
fubjeft to another. Dryden. 

We have d»ne our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been driving' at*. 

Addfon on the War m 

5. To aim ; to ftrike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 

Sbakfpcare's Ilenry IV. 

At 
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At Auxur’t eld ht drove* and at the Wow 
Both (hield and arm to ground together go. 

Dry den's JEnetd. 

6 . To drive, in all its fenfes, whether ac¬ 
tive or neuter, may ’ r obferved to retain 
a fenfe compounded of violence and pro- 
greflion. 

To DRTVEL. v. n. [from drift, dr ip fie, 

dribble , drivel.] 

1. To flaver; to let the (pittle fall in 
drops, like a child, an idiot, or a do¬ 
tard. 

I met with this Chremes, a driveling dd fellow, 
lean, (halting both of head and hands, already half 
earth, and yet thep mod greedy of earth. Sidney* 
No man could fpit from him, but would be 
forced to drivel like tome paralyric^or a fool. 

Grew. 

2. To be weak or foolifh ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that 
runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble. 

Sbakejptare's Rente* and Juliet. 

I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted. 

Made four and lenfckfs, turn'd to whey, by love j 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Drjden. 

Dri'vel. n.f. [from the verb.] 
x. Slaver ; mo/fture fried from the mouth. 

Bcfides th* eternal drivel, that fupplies 
The dropping beard,from noftrils, mouth, and eyes. 

Drjden. 

2. A fool; an idiot; a driveller. This 
fenfe is how out of ufe. 

What fool am 1 , to mingle that drivert fpeechcs 
among my noble thoughts 1 Sidmy. 

Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives. 
While dill more wretch, more wicked, he doth 
prove. Sidney . 

Dri'veller. n.f. [ from drivel. ] A fool; 

an idiot; a fraverer. 

I have heard the arranteft drivellers commended 
for their (hrewdnefs, even by men of tolerable judg¬ 
ment. Swift* 

Drs'ven. Participle of drive* 

They were driven forth from among men. 

Job, xxx. 5. 

Dr Tver. n.f. [from drive.'] 

1. The perfon or infrrument who gives any 
motion by violence. 

2. One who drives hearts. 

He from the many-peopled city flies ] 

Contemns ifeeir labours, and the driver's cries. 

Sandys. 

The driver runs up to him immediately, and 
heats him at moil to death. L'Efirnnge. 

The multitude or common rout, tike a drove of 
ftecy, or an herd of oxen, 'may be managed by any 
noife or cry which their driver (hall accuftom them 
to. Scutb. 

3. One who drives a carriage. 

Net the fierce dr iver with more fury lends 
The founding lafti, and, ere the ftroke dcfcends, 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. Dryd*Virg m 

To DRl'ZZLE. v. a. [ drifehn , German, 
to fried dew.] To fried in frnall flow 
drops, as winter rains. 

When the fun lets, the air doth drhxrde dew. Sb* 
Though now this face of mine be hid 
In fap-cor fuming winter's drittsaded fnow. 

And all the conduits qf my blood froae up. 

Yet hath my night of life feme memory. Shakefp. 

Yo Drizzle, v. n . To fall in ihort flow 

drops. 

And drhtxling drops, that often do redound. 
The firmert flint doth in continuance wear. Spenfer. 

Her heart did melt in gfeat companion. 

And dr**^l~g tears did fhed for pu^e afte&ion. 

Fairy fQjetn. 

This day will pour down. 

If I conjfflure aught, no drimmhrg (how'r. 

But rattling form of arrows bath d with fire. Milt. 
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The neighbouring mountains, by re^fon of their 
height, are more expofed to the dews and drixxling 
rains than any of the adjacent parts. Addif* on holy. 

Dri'zzly. adj* [from driscxJe .] Shedding 
fmall rain. 

This during winter’s drhsxJy reign be done. 

Till the new ram receives th' exalted fun. 

Dry den s Virgil. 

DROIL. n . f* [by Junius underftood a 
contraction of drivel.] A drone ; a Aug- 
gard. 

To D r o 1 l. v.n. To work fiuggifhly and 
frowly; to plod* 

Let iuch vile vaiTals, bom to bafe vocation. 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droll. 
Which have no wit to live wirhouten toylc. Spenfeh. 

Defuetude docs contract and narrow our facul¬ 
ties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things in 
which we are conversant : the droiling pcafant 
fcarcc thinks there is any world beyond the neigh¬ 
bouring markets. Government of the ‘longue. 

DROLL, n.f. [ droler , French.] 

1. One whofe bufiuefs is to raife mirth by 
petty tricks; a jerter; a buffoon ; a 
jackpudding. 

As he was running home in all hafte, a droll 
takes him up by the way. L' Ef range. 

Why, how now, Andrew ? Cries hisbrotherrfre//} 
To-day’s conceit, me thinks, is fomething dull. 

Prior. 

Democritus, dear droll / revifit earth, 

Andwith our follies glut thyheighten'd mirth .Prior. 

z. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife 
mirth. 

Some as juflly fame extols. 

For lofty lines in Southfield drolls. Swift. 

ToD*OLL.v.n. [droit, Fr.] To jeft ; 
to play the buffoon. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries, 
ufed to be decided by drolling fantafticks, that have 
only wit enough to make others and themfelve* 
ridiculous* Glanvil/e. 

Men that will not be reafoccd into their fcnfe>, 
may yet he liugbed or drolled into thenl. 

L'Ff range. 

Let virtuofos infulr and defpife on, yet they 
never (hall be able to droll away nature. South. 

Dro'llery. n.f* [from droll .] Idle 

jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and bell, borrow the 
chriftians faith, and the a thrifts drollery upon ic. 

Government of the Tcnrue. 

Dro'mbdary. n.f. [,drome dare , Ital.] 

A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, be 
caufe it is faid to travel a hundred miles a-day. 
Dromedaries are finaller than common camels, 
flenderer, and more nimble; and are of two kinds : 
one larger, with two fmall bunches, covered with 
hair, on its back; the other teller, with one 
hairy eminence, and more frequently called camel: 
both are capable of great fatigue. Their hair is 
toft and (horn ? they have no fargs and fore¬ 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only co¬ 
vered with a flcfliy (kin ; and they are about (even 
feet and a half high, from the ground to the t 'p of 
their heads. See Camil. Calmet . 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought they 
unto the pLce. 1 Kings. 

Mules, after the to camels and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton 

DRONE, n.f. [bpoen, Saxon.] 
i. The bee which makes no honey, and is 
therefore driven out by the reft. 

Tht fad-eyed juftice, with His furly hum. 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lasy yawning drone. Sbak.fp. Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people loft j 
They live, like drones, upon the publick cuft. 

Drjden's Aurengyube. 
All, with united force, combine tn drive* 

The Lay drones from the laborious hive. 

Drjden's Virgil. 


2. A fluggard ; 2n idler. 

He deeps by day 

Mo{e than the wild eat *. drones hive not with raf. 
Therefore I part with him. Sbakefpearo. 

Sit idle on the hou&old hearth, 

A burd'nous drone, to vifitants * game. Milton . 

It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, 
who lives, upon what J get, without bringing any 
thing into the common flock. Addijcn. 

3. The hum, or inftrument of humming. 

Here while his canting drone-pipe fcann’d 
The myftic figures of her handf, 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines. 

On all her fortune-tel ling lines. Chav eland. 

To DrOne. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in idlenefs ; to dream. 

What have 1 loft by my forefathers fault! 

Why was not I the twentieth by deternt 
From a long reftive race of droning kings ? Dryd. 

2. To give a heavy dull tone. 

Melfoil and honcyfuckles pound. 

With thefc alluring favours drew the ground. 

And mix with tinkling brafs the'cymbal’s droning 
found. Drjden. 

Dro'nish. adj. [ from drone. ] Idle; ftug- 
gifh; dreaming; lazy; indolent; un- 
a&i ve. 

The dronxfb monks, the fcorn and (hame of man-* 
hood, 

Roufe and prepare once more to take poffeffion. 
To ncftle in their ancient hives again. Reive. 

To Droop, v. n. [droef, forrow, Dutch.] 

1. To languifh with forrow. 

Conceiving the di (honour of his mother,- 
Hcjlra’ght declin’d, droop'd, took it deeply 5 
Fatten’d and fix'd the ftiai on't in himfelf. Sbak . 
1 droop, with ftruggiing (pent; ; 

My thoughts are on my forrovvs bent. Sandy*. 

2. To faint; to grow weak ; to be difpi- 
rited. 

1 find my zenith doth depend upon 
A mod aufpicious ft nr ; whole influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Sbakefpcafcs Tetnpefl. 

Good things of day begin to drorp and drowfc. 
While night's black agents to their prey do roufe, 

Sbakejplare. 

When by impulfc from hcav’n Tyrtseus lung, 
Indrccping folJiers a new courage fprting. Rofcom. 

Qm flow’rs but droop in abfcnce of the fun. 
Which wjk'd their fwcets l and mine, alas I is 
gone. Drjden. 

Time fee ms not now beneath his years to (loop. 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dryd. 

When fafliou? rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love. 

The mutes droop'd wi.h their forfaken arts. Dryd• 
I’ll animate the toldicrs drooping corn age 
With love of freedom and contempt of life. 

Addifon'% Cato « 

I faw him ten days before he died, and obferved 
he began very much to droop and languish. Swift. 

3. To fink ; ta lean downwards: com¬ 
monly by weaknefs or grief. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray. 
Where’er our day’s work lies; though n«*w enjoin’d 
Laborious, till day droop. Milton's Paradife Lop. 

His head, though gay. 

Carnation, purple, azure,or (peck’d with gold. 
Hung drooping, unfuftain d. Milton's Paradife Ltjf. 

On-her heav’d bofom hung her drooping head. 
Which with a figh (he rais’d, and this ike faid. 

Pop* 

DROP, n.f [bpofpa, Saxon.] 

1. A globule of moifture ; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a con* 
tinual ft ream. 

Meet we the mod'cine of our country’s weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country’s purge. 
Each drop of us. Sbakefpfare's Macbeth• 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that if a drop of wine 

be put into ten thou Una mcalurcs of water, tha 

wins, 
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*»ne, being overpowered by fo Taft a quantity of 
water, will be turned into it ; be (peaks very im¬ 
probably, - Beyle, 

Admiring in the gloomy fliade, 

Thofe little drops of light, Waller, 

Had 1 but known that Sanchowasbit father, 

I would haw pour'd a deluge of my blood 
To five one drop of hit. Dry den's Sponijb Friar. 

. Diamond hanging in the ear. 

. The drops to thee, Briliante, we confign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope . 

Drop Serene, n.f [gutta ferena, Lat.] 
A difeafe of the eye, proceeding from an 
inspiration of the humour# 

So thick a drop ferene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or 4 >m fuffjfioh wil'd I Mi/ton's Par ad ft Left. 

To Drop. *v. a. [bpoppan, Saxon.] 

1. To pour in drops or fingle globules. 

Hi* heavens (hall dropdown dew. Deut. xxxiii.28. 

2. To let fall from a higher place. 

' Other* o’er chimney top* and turrets row. 

And drop their anebora on the mead* below. Dryd. 

One only hag remain’d : • 

Propp’d ori her trufty ftaft*, not half upright. 

And dropp'd an aukward court’ly to the knight. 

Dry den. 

St. John him (elf will (carce (orbear 

To bite his pen and drop a tear. Swift* 

3. To let go; to difmiis from the hand, or 
the pofieffion. 

Though I could 

With bare fac’d power fwcep him from my fight. 
And bid my will avouch ir 5 yet I muft not, 

For certain friends that ate both his and mine. 
Whole loves I may nor drep. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thofe who have iffiuroed vifible fhapes for a 
feafon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
ot compounded beings; bccaufe they drop their bo¬ 
dies, and dived themfel ves of thofe vifible fhapes. 

Watts's Lcgick. 

4. To utter (lightly or cafually. 

Drop not thy word again ft the houfe of Ifaac. 

Amos. 

5. To infcrt indireflly, or by way of di* 
greflion. 

St. Paul's epiftict contain nothing but points of 
Chriflian inftpj&ion, amongft which he feldom 
fails to drop in the great and didinguifhing doc¬ 
trines of our holy religion. Locke. 

6 . To intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the a& is unmanly or immoral, we ought 
to drop our hopes, or rather never entertain them. 

Collier on De/pair. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 
they fuddenly tfropt the puifuit. Sharp's Surgery. 

7. To quit a mafter. 

I have beat the hoof till I have worn out thefe 
fhoes in your fcrvice, and not one penny left me t * 
buy more ; fo that you mud even excufe me if 1 
dr p you hci e. L'EJlrange. 

8 . To let go a dependant, or companion, 

. without farther alTociation. 

She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will 
drop him in bii old age, if fhe can find her account 
in another. Add-on. 

They have no fooner fetched themfelves up to 
the fafhion of the polite world, but the town has 
dropped them. Addifon. 

Mention either of tbe kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably ; but if you go out of the Ga- 
xette, you drop him. Addijon. 

9. To fuffer to vanifh, or come to nothing. 

Thus was the lame of our Saviour perpetuated 
by foch records as would preferve the traditionary 
account of him to after-ages ; and re&ify ir, if, by 
paiftng through feveral generations, it might drop 
any part that was material. Addijon,. 

Opinioat, like fafhions, always defeend from 
thofe of quality to the middle fort, and thence to 
the vulgar, where they are dropped and vanifti. 

’ L Swift. 

!•# bedrop $ to fpeckle 1 to variegate 

« with (pots, V arils Jl Mat us corpora guttis. 


Or (porting, with quick glance, 

Shqw to die fun their wav’d coats, dropp'd with 
. gold. Milton . 

Drop. ns. n. 

1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 

The quality of mercy is not (brain'd { 

It dreppetb as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Sbak. Mercb. of Vmice* 

2 . To let drops fall; to difeharge itfelf in 

drops. — 

The heavens di opted at the prefence of God. 

Pfahn lxvii. 8. 

While cumber'd with my dropping death* I lay, 
The cruel, nation, covetous of prey. 

Stain’d with my blood th* unhofpitable coaft. 

Dryden's TEr.ud. 
Beneath aYock he figh’d alone. 

And cold Lycaeus wept from every dropping (font. 

Vryden. 

3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 

Philofophers conjeflure that yi u dropped Iron, 
the moon, or one of the (tars. CulTtvtr s ‘Travels. 

In every revolution, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the fun, this comet mu ft at laft drop into 
the fun’s body. Cbryne. 

4. To fall fpontaneonfiy. 

So mayft thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 
diop 

Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, nor hardily pluck’d. Milton. 

5. To fall in death 5 to die fuddenly. 

It was your prefurmife. 

That in the dole of blows your Ion might drop • 

Sbakljpearc. 

6. To die. 

Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the profpecl ot 
one friend after another dropping round us. 

Digby to Pope. 

7. To fink into filence; to vanifh ; to 
come to nothing: a familiar phrafe. 

Virgil’s friends thought lit to let drop this inci¬ 
dent of Helen. Addijon s ‘Travels. 

I heard of threats occasioned by my verfe*: 1 
fent to acquaint them where 1 was to be found, and 
fo it dropped. Pope. 

8. To come unexpectedly. 

Either you come not here, or, as you gr^ce 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Careleft and qualmilh, with a yawning face. 

Dryden. 

He could never make any figure in company, 
but by giving difturbance at his entry : and there¬ 
fore takes care to drop in when he thinks you arc 
juft feated. Spc&ator, N© 448. 

9. To fall fhort of a mark. 

Often it drops or overfhoou by the difproportions 
of diftance or application. Collier. 

Dro'pping. n.f. [from drop.] 

1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench (crapes kitchen-fluff, 

And barrelling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of wafting candles. Donne. 

2. That which drops when the continuous 
dream ceafes. 

Strain out the laft dull droppings of your fenfe. 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope. 

Dro'plbt. n, f, A little drop. 

Thou abhorr’dft in us our human griefs. 
Scorn’d our brine’s flow, and thofe our dtcp!ets t 
which 

From niggard nature fall. Sbakefpeare's Timon. 

Dro'pstone. n.f, [drop andjfoff/.] Spar 
formed into the (hape of drops. Woodcut. 

Dro'pwort. n.f [drop ana a uortJ] A 

plant of various fpccies. 

Dro'psical. adj. [from dropfy.} Difeafed 
with a dropfy; hydropical; tending to 
a dropfy. 

The diet of nephritick and dropfica! perfons 
ought to be fuch as is oppofitc to, and fubdueth, the 
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•lkalefcent nature of the falts in the femm of the 
blood. Arbutbnol on Alrmerts, 

Dro'psied, adj. [from dropfy.] Difeafed 
with a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwells, a nd virtue none. 
It ia a dropped honour: good alone 
I s good. Sbakeipeare's Alt's well that ends well, 

DRO'PSY. n.f, [hydrops, Latin; whence 
anciently hydropijy , thence dropify f drop. 
JyS] A collection of water in die body, 
from too lax a tone of the (olids, 
whereby digeftion is weakened, and all 
the parts (luffed. 

An anafarca, a fpccies of dropfy , is an extrava- 
fstion of water lodged in the cells of tbe mem bran a 
adipofa. Sharp, 

DROSS, n.f. [bpop, Saxon.] 

1. The recrement or defpumation of metalc. 

Some feumm’d the drofs that from the metal 
came. 

Some ftlxr’d the molten ore with ladle* great. 

And every one did fwink, and every one did fweat. 

Spenfer, 

Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrain the 
choiCh to deprive hcrfelf of fo much gold, rather 
than learn how, by art and judgment, to make re¬ 
paration of the one from the other ? hooker • 

z. Ruft; incruftation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruft of drofs, after 
dcanfing, has appeared with all his titles frefti and 
bra u ti fu 1 . Addijon• 

3, Refufe ; leavings 5 fweepings 5 any 
thing remaining after the removal of the 
better part; dregs; feculence'; corrup¬ 
tion. % 

Fair proud, now tell me why ftiould fair be proud, 
Sith all world’s glory is hist drofs unclean; 

And in the (hade of death itlelf (hall (hroud. 
However now thereof ye little ween ? Spenfer . 

That mod divine light only (hineth on thofe 
minds which are purged from all worldly drofs and 
human uncleannels. Raleigh, 

All treafures and all gain efteem at drofs t 
And dignities and pow’rs, all but the bigheft. Milt • 

Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs 
and filth of fenfual delights. ‘J'illotfon • 

Dro'ssiness. n,f [from drojfy.] Foul- 
nefs ; feculence ; ruft. 

The furnace of affii&ion refines us from earthly 
dro/ftnefs, and fofeent us for the impreilion of God’s 
(lamp* Boyle, 

Dro'ssy. adj, [from drofs.] 

1. Full of (corious or recrementitious 

parts ; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the drojfy gold refine. Davies • 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many drjfy 
and fcorious parts, but whatfoever they had re¬ 
ceived either from earth or ioadftone. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, 

z. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 

*As fire thefe drojfy rhymes to purify, 

Or as elixir to change them into gold. Donne, 

Dro't chel. n.f [ corrupted perhaps from 
dretchel. To dr etch, in Chaucer , is to idle, 
to delay, Droch, in Frifick, is delay. ] 
An idle wench ; a (iuggard. In Scot* 
tifh it is ftill ufed. 

Drove, n.f [from drive. ] 

1. A body or number of cattle: generally 
ufed of oxen or black cattle. 

They brought to their ftations many droves of 
cattle; and within a few days were brought out 
of the country two thoufand muttons, hay ward . 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern 

droves, B rown, 

2. A number of (heep driven. To an herd 
of oxen we regularly oppofe, not a 
drove , but a flock, of (beep. 

A drove of (keep, or an herd of oxen, may be 

panaged 
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nansged by tny noife or cry which the driver* 
(hall accuftom them to* South. 

3* Any colle&ion of animals/ 

. The found* and Teas, with all their finny drove. 
Now to the moon in wavering hiorrice move. 

Milton* 

4. A crowd; a tumult. 0 

But if to fame alone thou doft pretend. 

The mi Ter will hia empty palace lend. 

Set wide with doors, adorn'd with plated brafs. 
Where droves, a* at a city-gate may paf*. 

Dry dens JmvenaL 

Dro*ve n.part. from drive. Not now ufed. 

This is fought indeed ; 

Had we fo done at firft, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads. Sbakefpeart. 

Dro'ver. n.f. ffrom drove,'] One that 
fats oxen for fale, and drives them to 
market. 

The prince hath got your hero. 

I wiflj him joy of her. 

—Why, that** fpoken like an honeft drover ; to 
they fell bullocks* Sbak, Much ado about Nothing. 

The drover, who his fellow drover meets 
In narrow pafiages of winding ftrects. Dryd. fuv. 

DROUGHT, n.f. [bpujobe, Saxon.] 

1. Dry weather; want of rain. 

O earth ! -I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April (hall with all hi* (howers • 
In fummer *s drought 1*11 drop upon thee ftill. Sbak. 

Great droughts in fummer, lading till the end 
of Auguft, fume gentle (howers upon them, amt 
then fome dry weather, portend a peftilent fummer 
the year following. Eaton. 

To (outh the Perfian bay. 

And iiucceflible th* Arabian drought . Milton . 

As torrents in the drvwtb of fummer fail. 

So peri til'd man from death tiiall never rife. Sandys. 

They were fo learned in natural philofophy, 
that they foretold earthquake* and (forms, great 
droughts, and great plague*. t Templg. 

In a drought, the thirfty Creature* cry. 

And gape upon the gather'd cloud* for rain. Dryd. 

U pun a (Rower, after a drought, earthworms and 
land-(hails innumerable come out of their lurking- 
* places. Ray. 

2. Thirft ; want of drink. 

His carcafe, pin'd with hunger and with drought. 

Motion. 

One, whofe drought 

Yet fcarce allay'd, ftill eye* the current dream. 
Whole liquid murmur beard new third excites. 

Milton. 

Drou'chtiness. n.f. [from droughty .] 
The ftate of wanting rain. 

Dro'uchty. adj. [from drought.] 

1. Wanting rain ; fultry. 

That a csmel, fo patient of long third, ftould 
be bred in fuah droughty and parched countries, 
where it iyof fuch eminent ufe for travelling over 
tTftjfe-dry and fandy defarts where no water is to 
be had, muft be acknowledged an aft of providence 
and defig n. Ray on Creation. 

2. Thirliy 5 dry with thirft. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no Jupplies, ala* 1 thou muft 
With taJlelefa water waft thy drought y throat. 

Philips. 

To Drown, v. a. [from drunden, below, 
German, Skinner \ frombjumcman. Sax. 
Mr. Lye.] 

1. To fuffocate in water. 

They would foon drown rhofe that refilled to 
(Wim down the popular dream. King Charles. 

When of God's image only eight he found 
Snatch’d fram the wat'ry grave, and far'd from 
nan ns drown'd* Prur. 

2. To overwhelm in water. 

Or fo mu%h as it need* 

To dew the fovereign flow’r, and dr von the weeds. 

Sbakefpeart. 
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Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigged. 

Knollts's Hiftory. 

3. To overflow; to bury in an inundation; 
to deluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we ftand. 
The barriers <rf the tiate on either hand: 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the 
land. Drydett . 

4. To immerge ; to lofe in any thing. 

Moft men being in fenfual pleafure* drown'd. 

It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies • 

5. To lofe in (omething that overpowers 
or covers. 

Who cometh next will not follow that courfe, 
however good, which his predeceflbrs held, for 
doubt to have his doings drowned in another man’s 
praife. Spenfer on Ireland. 

That the brightnefs of the fun doth drown our 
difeerning of the leil'er lights, is a popular errour. 

bFotton. 

My private voice is drown'd amid the (enate. 

Addjftn, 

Some aged man who lives this alt to (be, 

And who in former dmes remember*d me. 

May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame. 

Outgoes the mark, and drowns bis father’* name. 

Dry den. 

To Drown. <v. n. To be fu(located in the 
waters. 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned ; that beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drownkg, At barn's Scboolntafter. 

Methoughr what pain it was to drown / 
Whatd readful noife of waters in my ears I Shak. 

To DROWSE, v. a. [ droo/en, Dutch.] To 
make heavy with deep. 

There gentle deep 

Firft found me, and with foft oppreflion feix'd 
My drewfed fenfes uncon troll’d. Milt. Farad. Left 

To Drowse, v. n. 

r. To (lumber ; to grow heavy with fleep. 

All their ftape 

Spangled with eyea, more numerous than thole 
Of Argus j and more wakeful than to dnwft. 
Charm'd with Arcadian pi pe. Milt. Farad. Loft. 

2. To look heavy ; not cheerful. 

They rather drows'd, and hung their eyelids 
down. 

Slept in his face, and render’d fuch afpelt 
Al cloudy men ufe-to their adverfariea. 

Sbakejp. Henry VI, 

Dro^wii ty, ad*v. [from dro*wfy.] 

1. Sleepily ; heavily ; with an inclination 
to fleep. 

The air fwarras thick with wandering deities, 
Which drorwfingly like humming beetle* rife. 

Dryden. 

2. Sluggifhly ; idly ; flothfully ; lazily. 

We fatisfy our underftanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drow- 
ftly fit down. Raleigh. 

Dro'wsines*. n.f [from drtnvfy.] 

1. Sleepinefs ; heavinefs with deep ; dif- 
podlion to deep. 

What a Aranfic drowfinefs pofteffes them! Shak. 
In deep of night, when drowfinefs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfc, then lifteu I 
To the celeftial fyren’* harmony. Milton. 

What fuccour can I hope the mefe will fend, 
Whofe drowfinefs hath wrong’d the mule’s friend ? 
. Craft} aw. 

He paftes his whole life in a doaed condition, 
between fleeping and waking, with a kind of 
drowfinefs and confufion upon hi* fenfc*. South. 

He rhac from hi* childhood has made rifing be¬ 
times familiar to him, will not wafle the beft parr 
of hi* life in drowfinefs, and lying a-bed. Locke. 

A fenfation of drowfinefs, oppreflion, and laffi 
tude, ate fignt of a plentiful meal in young people. 

Arlutknot. 
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2. Idlenefs; indolence; inactivity. 

It faileth out well, to (hake off your drowfinefs 
for it leemed to be the trumpet of a war. 

Bacon's Holy War, 

Dro'wsihid. n.f. Sleepinefs; inclina¬ 
tion to deep. ObJolere. 

Tke royal virgin (hook off d'cnaftbei j 
And rifing forth out of her bafer boure. 

Look’d for her knight. Fairy £$veen» 

Dro'wsv. adj. [from dro<wfef] 

1. Sleepy; heavy with deep; lethargick. 

Drowfy am I, and yet can rarely fleep. Sidney. 
Men arc drowfy, and defirous to fleep, before the 
fit of an ague, and do ufe to" yawn and ftretch. 

1 Bacon's Natural Hiftory • 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. Cleaveland • 
Drunken at laft, and drowfy, they depart 
Each to his houfe. Dryden. 

z. Heavy; lulling ; caufing deep. . 

Sir Guyon, mindful of hia vow* yplighr, 

Uprofe from drowfy couch. Fany $$uten. 

While thus (he refted, on her arm reclin’d. 

The hoary willows waving with the wind, " 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the (hade. 
And purling ftreups that through the meadow 
ftray’d. 

In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Add. 

3. Stupid ; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drtrwfy realhning, could 
never have been capable of. Aiterbury. 

To DRUB. v.a. [< druher , to kill, Danifh.] 
To threfli; to beat; to bang; to thump; 
to thwack •, to cudgel. A word of con¬ 
tempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight. 

Though drubb'd , can lofe no honour by’t. Hu Jib. 

The little thief had been foundly drubbed with a 
good honed cudgel. L'EJlrange . 

Though the bread be not mine,yet, if it had been 
lefs than weight, 1 ftou d have bee grubbed. Locke. 

Drub. n.f. [from the verb.] A thump; 
a knock; a blow. 

The blows and drubs I have receiv’d • 

HalVe bruis’d my body, and bereav’d 
My limbs of drength. Hudibras. 

By felting an unfortunate mark on their follow¬ 
ers, they have expofsd them to innumerable drubs 
and contufions. Addifon• 

To DRUDGE, v. n. [ bpeccan, to vex, 
Saxon; draghen, to carry, Dutch.] To 
labour id mean offices ; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard; to 
ilave. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tab our. 

In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibras 
The poor fleep little : we qiud learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning. 

Midd winter frofts $ then, clad and fed with fparing, 

' Rife fo our toils, and drudge away the day. Otway. 
Advantages obtained by induftry, directed by 
philofophy, can never be expelled from drudging 
ignorance. ClanvMe. 

Soon he came to court. 

Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate, 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. Dry dm 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live afwaya 
drudging. DryJen's Dedication , JEneid. 

What is an age, in dud renown drudg'd o'er! 
One little tingle hour of love is more. Grenville. 

Drudge, n.f. [from the verb.] One em* 
ployed in mean labour ; a flave; one 
doomed to fervile occupation. 

To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this di¬ 
viner, l i d claim to roe. Sbukifp. Comedy of Err* 
He fits above and laughs the while- 
At thee, crda*n’d h:a drudge , to execute 
Whate'cr his wrath (hall bid. Mi-ton's Par. L ft. 

Art th<>u our Gave, 

Our captive, at the pubiick mill our drudge , 

And dar'ft thou, at our fending and command/, 
Dipfutc thy cvmiog ? Miltons Ago Tift a. 

H« 
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He Is content to be their drudge. 

And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudilres. 

The hard rnafter makes men fcm him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and Daves with 
nothing but flume, and forrow, and mtfery. 

YilUefon. 

Dri/dccr. n.f [from drudge .] 

1. A mean labourer. 

2. The drudging-box; the box out of 
which flower is thrown ou roaft meat. 

DiB. 

Dru'dgery. n.f [from drudge .] Mean 
labour; ignoble toil ; dilhonctirable 
work; (ervile occupation. 

„ My old dame will be undone for one t'* do her 
luifbandry and her drudgery. Sbakefpeare. 

Were there not inftruments tor drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery f Were there not people to 
receive orders, as weH as others to give and autho¬ 
rise them ? L 'Eftrange. 

You do not know the heavy grievances. 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries. 

Which they impofe. Southern t Oroonoko. 

To thee that drudgery of pow'r 1 give ; 

Cares be thy let: re-'gn thou, and let me live. 

Dry den. 

Partdife was a place of blifs, as well as immor¬ 
tality, without drudgery , and without forrow. 

Locke. 

Even Drudgery himfelf. 

As at the car he fweats, or dufty heart 

The palace Done, looks gay. 0 TLoenJon's Summer. 

It ia now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudgery. 

Swift's Meditations on a Broomfitck. 

Dru'dci nc box. n.f. [drudging and box.] 
The box out of which flower is fprinkled 
upon roaft meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling's pall'd. 
Not by the drudgingbex to be recall’d. 

King's Cookery. 

D ru'dcincit. ad<v. [from drudging.] 

Laborioufly; toilfomely. 

He does now all the meaneft and triftingeft 
things himfelf drudgingly, without making ufe of 
any inferiour or fubordinate miniftrr. 

Ray on the Creation. 

DRUG, n.f [ drogue , French.] 

1. An ingredient ufed in phyfick; a me¬ 
dicinal Ample. 

A fleet deferied 

Hangs in the clouds, by equino&ial winds 
Cl jfc failing from Bengali, or the ides 
Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their fpicy drugs• Milton's Paradije Lojl. 

Judicious phyiick*s noble art to gain, *. 

He drugs and plants explor’d, alas 1 in vain. 

Smith. 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-infpiring bowl. 
Temper’d with drugs of fov'reign ufe, faffuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous sage. 

Pope's Od\£iy . 

In the names of drugs and plants, the miftake 
in a word may endanger life. 

Baker's RtfeBiont on Learning. 

It is ufed (oraerimes for poifon. 

Mortal drugs 1 have \ but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Sbakefpeare. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught con- 

trolf ; 

He dreads no poifon in his homely bow) t 
Then fear the cUadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. t>ryd. 

3. Any thing without worth or value 5 
any thing of which no purchafer can be 
found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall hear a price. 

And viftue Hi all a drug become s 
An empty name, 

Wa» all her fame, 

But now ike (hall be dumb. Dry den's yflbkn. 


DRU 

4. A drudge. This feems the meaning 

here. 

He from hia firft fwath proceeded 
Thro* fwcat degrees that this brief world affords. 
To fuch aa may the paffive drugs of it 
Freely command. Sbakefpeare • 

To Drug. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feafon with ingredients, commonly 
medicinal. 

The furfeited grooms 

Do mock their chargt with fnores.—I’ve dregg'd 
tlieir poflctl. 

That death and nature do contend about them. 

Sbakefpeare. 

2. To tinfture with fometMng often five. 

Of: they a flay’d. 

Hunger and third cnnftraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatcfuleft difrelifh, writh’d their jaws 
With fool and cinders fill’d. Mi’ton's Far • Lo/I. 

Dru'ccet. n.f. A flight kind of woollen 

fluff. 

In druggets dreft, of thirteen pence a-yard, 

S e Philip a fon amidft his Perlian guard. Swift. 

Dru^ggist. rt.f [from drug.] One who 
fells phyfical drugs. 

Common nitre we bought at the drugglft's. Boyle. 
Dru'cster. n.f. [from drug.] One who 
' fells phyfical Ample*. 

Common oil of turpentine I bought at the drug- 
fief*. Boyle. 

They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, 
the phyfician of the foul below the drugfers of the 
h’idy. At ter bury. 

DRUM, n . f [tromme. Danifll; drumme, 
Erfe.] 

1. An inflrument of military muflek, con¬ 
fining of vellum drained over a broad 
hoop on each fide, and beateu with 
flicks. 

Let’s march without the nolle of threatening 
drumy Sbakefpeare. 

In drums?the clofenefs round about, that pre¬ 
ferred! the found from difperfirtg, maketh the 
noife come forth at the drum-hole far more loud 
and ftrong than if you (hould ftrike upon the like 
flein extended in the open air. Baton. 

Tears trickling down their breads bedew the 
ground. 

And drum and trumpets mix their mournful found. 

Dry den. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor flirill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin’s blood. 

Philips. 

2. The tympanum of the ear, or the mem¬ 
brane which perceives the vibration of 
the air. 

To Drum. *v. n. 

1. To oeat a drum; to beat a tune on a 
drum. 

2. To heat with a pulfatory motion. 

Now, heart. 

Set ope thy fluices, fend rhe vigorous blood 
Through every adlive limb for my relief; 

Then take thy red within the quiet cell. 

For thou (halt drum no more. Drjden. 

To Dru'mble. *u. n. To drone; to be 
fluggifh. tianmer . 

l ake up thefe deaths here quickly : where’s 
the cowlftaff? Look, how you drumblel carry 
them to the land refs in Datchel Mead. 

Sbakefpearc's Merry Wives of W.ndfor. 

Dru'mfi*h. n.f. The name of a fifh. 

The under-jaw uf the drutnfjb from Virginia. 

Woodward. 

Drumma'jor. n.f [drum and major.] 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 

Such con^hmy may chance to fpoil the fwcaring. 
And the drummajer's oaths, of bulk unruly. 

May dwindle to a feeble— Cleavcland. 
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Dr u'm maker. n.f. [drum and maker.] 

He who deals in drums. 

The druwmaker ufes it, and thecabioetmaker. 

Mortimer. 

Dru'mmER. n.f. [from drum.] He whole 
office it is to beat the drum. 

Drummer, ftrike up, and let us march away. 

Sbakfptart. 

Here rows of drummers (land in martial file. 
And with their vellum-thunder (hake the pile. 

Cay 

Dru'mstick. n.f. [drum and flick.] 
flick with which a drum is beaten. 

Drunk, adj. [ from drink.] 

x. Intoxicated with flrong liquor ; ine¬ 
briated. 

This was the mom when ifluing on the guard. 
Drawn up in rank and file, they ft^d prepar’d 
Of Teeming arms to make a ftxort aflay; 

Thun haflen to be drunk, the bufmrfs of the day. 

Dryden . 

We generally conclude that man drunk, who 
takes pains to be thought fober. Spcffator. 

2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 

Dent. 

Dru'nkard. n.f [from drunk.] Onf 
given to exceflive ufe of flrong liquors j 
one addi&ed to habitual ebiiety. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve fern drunkards 
Do more than this in fport. Sbokefp. King Lear. 

My bowels cannot hide her woes, 

But. like a drunkard, I muft vomit them. Shak. 

God will not take the drunkard' s excufe, that 
he has fo long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. South. 

Dru'nken. adj. [from drink,] 

, Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 

O monftrous beaft! how like a fwine he lies t 
Sirs, 1 will pra&ifc on thia drunken man. 

Sbaktfpeare. 

Drunken men imagine every thing lurucch 
round : they imagine that things come upon 
them j they fee not well things afar off; thole 
things that they fee near hand, they fee out of 
their place, and feme times they fee things double. 

Baccn m 

Givcu to habitual cbricty. 

Saturated with moifture. 

Then let the earth be drunksn with 00r blood. 

Sbakefpeat 

Done in a ftate of inebriation. 

When your carters, or your waiting vaflals. 

Have done a drunken Daughter, and defac’d 
The precious imagt of our dear Redeemer, 

You ftraigbt are on your knees for pardon, pardon. 

Sbakefpeare. 

We (hould for honour take 

The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift• 

Diu'kkenly. adv. [from drunken.] Xu 
a drunken manner. 

My blood already, like the pelican. 

Haft chou tapt out, and drunkcnly carous’d. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Dru'nkEnness. n.f [from drunken.] 

1. Intoxication with flrong liquor. 

Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a 
degree of drunkennefs. TayLr s Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Habitual ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkennefs , by bringing a drunken man 
intoxheir company. Watts on the Mind. 

3. .Intoxication or inebriation of any kind ; 
diforder of the faculties. 

Paffhn is the drunkennefs of the mind, and there* 
fore in its prefent workings not controllable by 
reafon. Sptnjti* 

DRY. adj. [bpi^, Saxon ] 

i. Arid; not wet; not moift. 

If 


2. 

3 - 
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DRY 

If t%c pipe be » little wet en the in fide, it will 
make a differing found from tbs fame pipe dry. 

UfiC 9 M. 

When God fait?, 

Be gather'd now, ye waters under heav'n. 

Into one pliie, and it iry land appear! Milton . 

Of turbid elements Hie fp.»rt; 

From-ckar to cloudy toft, from hot to cold. 

And dry t.» mjift. 7 tom Jon. 

2. Not rainy. 

A dry March and * dry May portend a whule- 
fome fu miser, if there be a lowering April be¬ 
tween* Bacon* 

The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the 
feafon. Addijbn . 

3. Not fucculent; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay $ 

'S eep frail neither night nor day 

Hang upon his penthoufe lid x 
He frail live a man forbid* Sbakefp Macbeth* 
Being without tears. 

Dry mourning w !4 decays more deadly bring. 
At a north wind burnt a too forward fpnng s 
Give farrow vent, and let the ftuiecs go. Drydtn. 

, Thirfty j a-thirft. 

So dry he was for fway. SMtfo, TempJb. 
Voia of a bulky charter near their tips, 

Wkb which, in often interrupted ftcep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Philip. 

6 * Jejune; barren ; plain ; unerabellifti- 
ed ; without pathos j without flowers. 

At we frrmld take cart that our ftile in wriring 
be neither dry nor empty, we frould look again 
It he not winding or wanton with far-fetched de¬ 
scription* » either i* t vice. pm Jenfon. 

It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments 
within or without the fabrick ; a piece not fo dry 

4 tt the ireer contemplation or proportions! and 
therefore 1 hope therein fomewhat to referfr both 
the reader ani mj feif, Muttons Arcb*1*fiu> e. 

That the fire burnt by h«at, it an emp r y dry 
return to die qurftion, and leaves ut ftiU ignorant* 

G fa twill*. 

It Is a dry fable, with Hit I* or nothing in it. 

b P/tange. 

Authority and frtendft'p work upon feme, / 
and fober rcafon works upon others, Lffiring* * 

To dear up this theory, I was willing to lay 
aftde dry fubtilititi with 'which the fchools arc 
lined, * Bum tit Tbeery* 

Theft eplftlts will become left dry, afid more 
fcfceptiblt of ornament* Pop*. 

Hard \ fevere. [Dritn anciently to tit* 

duT* | dree, 6cottifh.] 

Or two noblemen, the one was given to feoff, 
but kept tver royal cheer in his hoyfe ; the other 
would aflt of thole that had bean at hi* tabla, was 
•her* iuvir g flout or dry blow given f Penn* 
I rather hop'd I froyld no mar* 
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Hudlbrat. 


Neat a dry diet. 

To Dry. v» *» 

i To free from moifture i 10 wefy j to 
cxficcatc. 

The meat wsi wall, if you w«r* (a fontenttd* 
—l tell tbee, Kaic, ’twa* burnt and dried away* 

Sbok'b tort- 

Heat d r *tb bodies that do fafijy tapirs, a* 
farchmcnt, tarct, root*, and «lay j and fo doth 
time aisfy. Paeon* 

Herb* and flower*. If they be dried In the frada, 
•r dried In th* hot fun a fen all dm*, keep baft* 

Botea* 

Tra running ftraami art deep i 

Sc# they have caught the father of thee oik, 
Who dries h>* fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 

Undent 

2* To exhale moifture. 

’Twaa triff no more, or griff and reg* tfert oar 
Within her foul i »t laft *twae rage alone ; 

Vot* Ji 


DRY 

Which, burning upwards In fuccefllon, dries 
The lean that flood- conjidering in her eye*. 

Drydex* 

3* To wipe away moifture. 

Then wiili her veft the wound fre wipe* and 

d~iet. Deuba#* 

See, at your hlrft returning, 

Kage difeppears; 

The widcwM ifle in mourning 

Dries up her tears. Drydtn t Albion. 

4* To fcorch with thirft. 

Their honourable men are famsfred, and their 
multitude dried up with thirft* Jjaiab, v. s y 

5. To drain j to exhauft* 

Kafr Blpenor, in an evil hour. 

Dried an imroeafurable bowl, and thought 
T* exha’e his furfeit by irriguous flrep. 

Imprudent: him death'* iron fteep eppreft. 

Philip, 

6. To Dry rep To deprive totally of 
moifture f to take all moifture away. 

The water of the fea, which formerly covered 
it, was in time exhaled and dried vy by the fun. 

Woodward* 

To D r y. *u. n. To grow dry; to lofe 
moifture j to be drained of its moifture. 

Dry's [from dry.] That which 

has the quality of abforbing moifture* 

The ill effeifts of drinking are relieved by this 
plant, which ia a grfst dryer and opener, efpeci- 
ally by perfpiratkn. temple. 

Dry'eybd. adj. [dry and pe.] Without 
tears j without weeping. 

bight fb deform what heait of rock could long 
Dryeyed behold l Adam could not, but wept, 

Milton • 

D R Y - l y. adv. [from dry* 1 

1. Without moifture. 

2. Coldly ■, frigidly $ without affeftiou, 

*i he archduke, conknm to liimi*«f how dryly 
thg king h*d been ufed by hi* council* did ft live 
to recover the ki ngT afl'c^ion. Bacon's Henry Vfl. 

Wppldfl thou to hoArtur and preferments climb* 
Be b-JJ in mikhiff, dare f<jm* mighty crime. 
Which dungeons* death, or banifrmrnt deferves j 
For virtue i* but dryly prais'd, and ftarves. 

Drydtn t Juvenal* 

3. Jejunely; barrenly j without ornament 
or embelHihmtnt. 

Sotno dryly plain, without Invention** aid. 

Writs dull rtcaipts h°w poems may be mad*. Pop* 

Dr y'niss. h*/ [from dry.) 

I. Want of moifture i ficcsty. 

Tb* Africans art sonceivad to bs paeuliarly 
feorched and torriflvd by th* fun, by drynfh of che 
foil, from want and defeat of waver* 

Brown t Vvigor Mrrourt* 

Such was th* dlfeerd which did flrfl dllperf* 
Form, ordar* beauty* through the unlvorf*) 

While drynefi isioiftura, coldnefa heat rsfifts. 

All that w* have, and that w* are, fubflfls. 

Denham* 

Th* marrow frppile* an o|l for fhe Inunction 
•f ih* bones and ligaments In th* articulations* 
and particularly of |h« ligaments, preferving them 
from drynefi and rigidity, and keeping them lupple 
end flex»bl** pay on tbt Crtatkn 

il the fes ft*r lik«ly to be *vaporat«d by th* fun, 
or to U emptied with buckets f Why then muft 
w* fpnay th ; l ImpoflibU dryntfii , and then, upon 
that flltitious account, culwmmatt nature I 

Ptnlley* 

I. Want of fuceulence. 

if h* fill'd 

HU vacancy with his volyptuoufocft, 

J ull furfelts, and th« dryntji of his bones, 

Call on h'm for *t* Sbaktfp* An*o*y avdClto}* 
The diftbrence of mufeular flefr depends upon 

efi 


the fibres* 


Z 


a itlmct* 


DUB 

3. Want of embellifhment; want of pa¬ 
thos j jejunenefs; barrennefs. 

Their new flowers a-'d fweetnefs do as mac h 
corrupt as others dryntji and fqualor, if they chute 
not careful’y. ' Ben JonJor. 

Be faith!ul where the author excels, and para- 
phrCt wheic penury of fancy or dry refs of rx- 
preflion a/k it. Gtt'tb* 

4. Want of fenfibiUty in devotion; tvaril 
of ardour; aridity. 

Jc may be* that by this drynefi of fp’rit, God 
intends to make us the more fervent and refiyicd 
in our direct and-fnlemn devotions, by the per* 
cciving of our weaknefs. Taylor. 

Dry'kurse. n f. [dry and nurfe.) 

1. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the breaft. 

2. One who takes care of another! with 
(bine contempt of the perion taken care 
of. 

t Mrs. Quickly Is his nurfc, or his dry nut ft, or 
hit cook, or his laundry, bis wafrer, and hi* 
wringer. ^kakefpeare. 

To Day^KORgE. <v. a. [from the noun.] 
To feed without the breaft. * 

As Romulus a wolf did roar. 

So he was drymerr'd by a bear. Hudibrnt. 

Drv # shod. adj. [dry and /bed*] Without 
wet feet; without treading above the 
fhoes in the water. 

He had embarked us in fuck difad vantage, a* 
we could n*t return dryfhtd* Sidney. 

Dry food to pafs, fre parts the flood* !fi tway j 
And eke huge mountains from their native lrat 
She would command themfdves to bear away. 

Fairy fluent. 

Has honour's fountain then fuck'd back the 
flream ? 

He has; and hooting boys mey dry/bod pafs. 

And gather pebble* from the naked ford. Drydtn. 

Du'ab. odj. [daalis, Latin.] Exprelfing 

the number two. 

Modern languages have only on* variation* and 
fo the Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew hav? 
one to fignify two, and another to figmfy more 
than two* under one variation th* noun is laid to 
be of the dual number, and under the other of the 
plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

To DUB, v. a. [bubban zo pibepe, Saxon; 
etddubba till riddaro 9 Iflandick, to dub a 
knight. Addubba, in its primary fenfc, 
fignifies to ftrifo , knight* being made 
by a blow with the fword.J 
1, To brake a man a knight. 

Knight, knight, eo^J motner \ Bafilifco like. 
Whatl 1 *m Mb di I have it o* my froul l(* r . 

Sbakefp.irt. 

ah*robrewhichrhr king* then allowed to each 
knight, when he w*s dubbed, of green, or bum«, 
as they fpak* in that age, appeared upon record. 

, Camden's Rsmaiuu 

Thekln| flood up underlet cloth of flaw, took 
the fword from die bird protedlor, and dvbbtj the 
lord mayor f^ondon knight. Hayward on Ed* VI, 

a. To confer any kind of dignity, or new 

character, * 

The jealous oVrworn widow and herftlf. 

Sine* that our brother dubb'd them gemlewonwn, 
Ar* mighty goftips in thli monirchy. $b, Pit. Ul. 

Hu 

Ojre the* nr) lnflanoewhy th*u frouldfl do tr*af m 
VnUfs to dvb thee with the name of traitor, Bbak, 
Women commence by Ci»t»ld*5 dart, 

A* a king hunting <i*ks a hart. C'raa’o'ntfr 
A plain gentleman, *f »n ancient family, i« of 
better quality than anew knight, though th* rsafru 
Of hi* flubbing was meritorious. Collier t* Pride, 
O poet I thou htdft b#«n difg tetcr, 

Hanging the monarch's hat Co high, 

II thou hadfl dubb'd tby ftar a meteor. 

That did but blave, and rove, and die* Prkf. 

♦ F—*M Th.it 
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D U C 

Tlirfc Je maniac It? let me dub 
With the name of legion club* Swift. 

A man of wealth ia duib'd a man of worth ; 
Venus (hall give him form* and Anftii birth* Pope. 

Dub. n. f [from the verb.] A blow; a 
knock. 

As tic Hful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lycian and with Phrygian dubu Hv dibrat. 

Di/bio's ity, »./, [from dubious.] A thing 

doubtful. A word not ufed. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truth*, dubhfities 
for certainties, fc a fib times for pnffibilities, and 
things impo(Title for pnftible. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

DU'BIOUS. adj. [dubius, Latin.] 

1 . Doubting; not fettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is 
not fully known. 

No quick reply to dubious queftions make. 

Denham. 

"Wc alfo call it a dubious or doubtful proportion, 
when there are no arguments on either fide. 

Watts's Logick. 

3. Not plain; not clear. 

Satan with left toil, and now with cafe, 

"Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubious light. Afdton. 

4. Having the event uncertain. 

His utmoft pow’r with adverfc pow'r oppos’d, 

In dubious battle, on the plains of hesv'n. Milton. 

Du'biously. ad*v. [from dubious.'] Un¬ 
certainly ; without any determination. 

Authors write often dubtouj.. , even in matters 
wherein it expected a ftrift definitive truth. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
Almanack-makers wander in general, and talk 
dubioujly , and leave to the reader the bufinefs of in¬ 
terpreting. Swift. 

Du'biousness. n.f [from dubious .] Un¬ 
certainty ; doubtful nefs. 

She fpeaki with dubbufuefs* not with the certainty 
of a godilefs. Broome. 

DU'BITABLE. adj . [ dubito , Lat.] Doubt¬ 
ful ; uncertain ; what may be doubted. 
Do bit action, n.f [dubiiatio, Latin.] 
The aft of douhting; doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; but 
the experience of our enlarged navigation can now 
affert them beyond all dubitatbn. 

, Brown's Vvigor Errours . 

Dubitation may be called a negative perception; 
that is, when I perceive that what I ke is not 
what I would fee. Crew. 

Du'cal. adj. [from duke .] Pertaining to 
a duke: as, a ducal coronet. 

Du'cat. n.f. [from dude.] A coin (truck 
by dukes: in filver, valued at about 
four killings and fix pence; in gold, at 
nine (hillings and fix pence. 

1 cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakrfpeare. 

There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
poted, wh*m hi* creditor* were, that he was/lead: 
one faid, he hath carried five hundred ducats of 
mine into the other world. Bacon. 

DUCK. n.f. [anas; due ken , to dip, Dut.] 

1. A water fowl, both wild qnd tame. 

The ducks* that heard the proclamation cried. 
And fear'd a profccution wvghc betide. 

Full twenty mile from town thrir voyage take, 

Ob feu re in HiQics of the liquid lake. Dryden. 

Grubs, if you find your land fubjeft to, turn 
ducks into it. Msrt'ntfhr's Hu foundry. 

2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap. 

My daintyjdsftA, ray dear-a } Sbak. Winter's Tale. 

3. A declination of the head; fo called 
from the freqQent aftion of a duck in 
the waier. 

Back, (hepherds, back; enough your play 
Till next funfiiinc holy da) j 
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Here be without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod^ 

Of lighter toes, and fuch court gu’fe 
As Mercury did firft devifr. Milton • 

4. A Hone thrown obliquely^on the we ter, 
fo as to ftrike it and rebound. 

Neither crofa and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite fo ancient as handy-dandy. 

Arbutbnot and Pope. 

To Duck. ns.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dive under water as a duck. 

The varlct faw, when to the flood he came. 
How without (lop or (lay he fie.cely leapt; 

And deep himfetf he ducked in the fame. 

That in the lake hit lofty creft was (foepr. 

f airy f$uecn. 

Let the labouring bark climb hills of (has 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell a fiotn heaven. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

* Thou art wickedly devout; 

I n Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Dryden • 

2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 

As foroe raw youth in country bred. 

When at a (kirmifli firft he hears 
The bullets whlftling round his eirs. 

Will duck bis head afide, will ftart. 

And feel a trembling at hia heart. Swift. 

3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scottifli 
duyl* or juyk , to make obcifance, is dill 
ufed. 

I cannot flatter and look fair. 

Smile in men's faces, fmooth, deceive, and cog. 
Duck with French nods, am} api(h courtefy. Sbak. 

The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. Sbaheff care's Tsmon. 

To Duck. *v. a. To put under water. 
Du'cker. n.f. [from duck.] 

1. A diver. 

2. A cringcr. DiB. 

Du'ckingstool. n.f. [duck and fiool.] 

A chair in which fcolds are tied, and 
put under water. 

She in the duckingfool (hould take her feat, 

Dreft like berlelf in a great chair of ft ate. Derfet. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent 
women, and make the duckingfiool more ufeful. 

Addifcn’% Freeholder. 

Duckl r'c c e d . adj. [duck and leg.] Short 
legged. , 

Ducklegg'd, (hotrt waifted, fuch a dwarf (he is. 
That (he muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

D u'ciclinc. n.f. [from duck.] A young 
duck ; the brood of the duck. 

Ducklings* though hatched and led by a hen, if 
(he brings them to the brink of a river or^pond, 
prefently leave her, and in they go. 

Ray ou the Creation. 

Ev’ry morn 

Amid the ducklings let her fcatter corn. 

Gay's Pafoorfils. 

Du'ckmeat. n.f. [duck and meat ; lens 
paluftris. ] A common plant growi ng in 
(landing waters. 

To Ducko'y. nj. a. [miftaken for decoy : 
the decoy being commonly pr^ftifed upon 
ducki , produced the errour.J To entice 
to a fnare. 

Thi* fifti hath a (lender membranous firing, 
which he proje&s and draws in at pleafurc, as a 
ferpent doth his tongue: with this he duckoyt little 
fifties, and preys upon them. Grew. 

Duckco'y. n. f. Any means of enticing 
and enfnaring. 

Seducers have found it the mod compendious 
way to their defigns, to lead captive filly women, 
and make them the duckcejs to their whole family. 

Decay of Piety. 

Du'ckspoot. n.f Black fnakexoor, or 
May apple. 


DUE 

Du'ckwibd. n. f. [duck and 'weed.] The 
fame with duck meat. 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a freftier green; and putteth 
forth a little firing into the water, far from the 
bottom. £*ro*. 

Duct. n.f. [du&us* Lat.] 

1. Guidance; direction. 

This dottrinc, by faftening all our aftions by a 
fatal decree at the foo; of Cod's chair, Iravea no¬ 
thing to us but only to obey our fate, to follow the 
duEl of the ftars, or ncceflity of thofe irony chains 
which we are b. rn under. Hammond . 

2. A pafiage through which any thing is 
conducted: a term chiefly ufe^ by ana¬ 
tom ids. 

A du& from each of thole cells ran into the root 
of the toqguc, where both joined together, znd 
pafied forward in one common duH to the tip of it. 

Addfon's SpeBator. 
It was observed that the chyle, in the thoracick 
duH, retained the original tafte of the aliment. 

_ Arbuthnce on Aliments. 

DU CTILE. adj. [ du&ilis , Lat.] 

1. Flexible; pliable. 

Thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human fights 
One bough it bears ; but, wond'rous to behold ! 
The dutfilt rind and leaves of radiant gold. 

Dryden's ASneid. 

2. Eafy to be drawn out into length, or 
expanded. 

All bodies duBile and tenfile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that will 
be drawn into yarn or thread 5 have the appetite of 
not difeontinuing ftrong. Bacon. 

Cold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the fofteft and 
ooft du&ile of all metals. Dryden 

3. Traftable ; obfequious ; complying ; 
yielding. 

He generous thoughts inftills 
Of true nobility ; forms their du&ile mind* 

To human virtues. Philips. 

Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more 
du&ile and eafy people to work upon. 

Addifm's Freeholder. 

Du'ctilen ess. n.f. [from duftilc .] Flexi¬ 
bility ; duftility. 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The du&ifenefs , the application; 

The wholcfomcnefs, the ingenuity. 

From raft, from foil, from fiie ever free. Dome. 

Ductility, n. f. [from du&ile.] 

1. Quality of fuffering extension ; flexibi¬ 
lity. 

Yellow colour and du&ility are properties of 
gold: they belong to all gold, but not only to 
gold; for faftron it alfo yellow, and lead is due* 
tile. " ^ Watt's Logick. 

2. Obfequioufnefs; compliance. 

Du'dgbon. n.f. [dolcb, German.] 

1. A fmall dagger. 

It was a fcrviccable dudgeon* 

Either for fi rhting or for drudging. Hudtbras. 

2. Malice; fuJlennefr; malignity; ill will. 

Civil dudgeon firft grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why. Hudibras. 

The cuckoo took this a little in dudgeon. 

L'EJlrangr, 

DUE. adj. The participle paflive of owe. 
[du, French.] 

1. Owed; that which any one has a right 
to demand in confequence of a compaft, 
or for any other reaion. 

Thert is dive from the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation and gracing, where caules are well 
handled and fair pleaded. There is likewile due to 
the public a civil reprehenfion of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning, grofs neglcfi, or (light * 
information. ' Bacon. 

Mirth 
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Mirth and chperfulnef. are but the due reward 
#f mnocency of life, Mvt't Divine Dialogues. 

A prcfrnt btefiing upon our falls is neither ori¬ 
ginally dug from God's juftjce, nor becomes due 
to us from his veracity* Smalfidge « Sgrtnon. 

Tiipre is • Ttfpt& 4m, lo mankind, which fljould 
Jncltne ever the wilcft of man to foliow Innocent 

£u ' w « . r* ! <- 

Z . r roper; fit { appropriate, 

Oppo. tuniry may be taken to excite, m p* r f on s 
atftrndwg on tliofe fhlpmaitles, a dye fenfe of the 
v. icy of cart’ 1> iari ,fa£ lions, dUtgrbury. 

. Exact; without deviation. 

You might fee him come towards me beating 
the ground in fo due time, at no dancer can ob- 
lerve better tncafure. Sjdiuj. 

And Eve urilhin, due at her hour, prepar'd J 
For dinner favoury Iris'-ts. Milton. 

Confequcnt to; occafioncd or effefted 

by. Proper, but not tifual. 

fhe motion of th* oily drops may be in part 
due tQ forne parri t folution made by the vinous 
fpirit, which may tumble them to and fro. Soy/e. 

Pu f. id-v. [from the adjc&ive.J Exactly ; 

direftly j duly. The courfc is due call, 
or due weft, 

. bike the Pen tick fta, 

Whofi icy current^ and compullive tour 
K e'er feels ;e:iring ebb, but keefls dug on 
To the Pr open tick, and |I»e Hcllefpont. 

^ Sbakfgeorg g Qtfalh, 

Dfb. n.f. [from the adjetfive.J 
I. 'I hat which belongs to qji e j ghat which 
may be Jultly chunked.. 

My due from thee i| phis imperial crown, 

Wh*ch, as immediate from fby place and blood, 
Penyti itfeif tome. A 

The foij of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the dpt of birth, 
bives in the Englifli court. Sbakcft^are's Maiftetb. 

Thou better lenou/ft 


BUK 

71? Du*Et t if. v . [from fhe noon ] To 
fight a fingle combftt. 

He muft at length, poor mm! die dully at 

home, when here he might fo faftiionably and 

genteelly have been duelled or fluged into another 

world. South. 

The challenging and fighting with a man is 
called d.eittrg. 9 9 Uche 

To Du it. *p. a. To attack or fight with 
fingly. 

r> ,r* j . , 

DuilTd their armies rank'd in proud array, 
Himfcif ao army, now unequal match 
To fave hiinfelr again,! a coward arm’d. 

At one fpear’s length. Milton's strong. 

Du ELtiR, n. /. [from duf/A A jingle 

combatant. 0 

They perhaps begin as fingle duellers, but then 
they foon, get their troops about them, 

th * Decay of Fifty. 

Du EELIIT. *./. [from duel] • 

I. -A fingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe .will 
hill out no worfe than when tw j duel,‘iff ,i enteT the 
field, where the worfted party hath his IWord 
again, without farther hurt. Suckling. 

Henceforth let posts, ere allow’d to write. 

Be fearc h‘d li kudut/lifis before they fight. Dry dm. 

a. On$ who profefle* to ftudy the rules of 
honour. 

His bought arms Mung not Hk’d t for his firil 

day 

In Add, he threw ’em away; 


P U £ 


n?!c of dn^Hjng, 


honour loft, our duel/iA. 

*•/* [Italian,] Tl 


forgot, 


l 
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* - t —--— v-.w*, .mu Ill/L 

Wbermn 1 th« endow’d. Slahjftar,', King Liar. 
The due ot honour in no point omit, 

Tf . f . Sbaifpetrt't Csmbthnt. 

* l »*» thl# garland, not as given by you, 

Eut as my merit and my beauty’s due. Dndtn 
No popular aflembly ever knew, © r propofcd, or 
declared, wfi it fare ot power wa» their due, S%vifi. 

. Right ( juft title, J 

1 hu key of this infernal pit by due. 

And by command of heaven’s alf-powerful king, 
l M/raf, ParaLtfi. 

V, hatever cuftpm or Jaw requires to bt 

cone. 

Befriend 

V*» th y TOW ' d pneftfs till oatmo$ end 

Of all thy dues *c done, and none left out. 

They pay tbs dead hit annual <£*«. Dr-den. 

Cuftom ; tribute i exa^ljoni | legal or 
cuftomaiy perquifitec. p 

In refpeft of the exorbitant duet that are paid 
at moft other ports, this defcrvfdjy retain, the 
name of free* Add’l 

Tt Dor. <o.(from th« noun.J To pay 
as <Ju, i perhaps for rW*t,.. J t j. per¬ 
haps only in this Jingle paJTage. f 

TW) is ibt hteft glory o i th«r praifi, 

That I thjr .nnnjr iyt thee withal. SLsIukvtrt 

DU'F. b.n.f. [thulium, Latin.] A eombsi 
betwewi two f a Jingle ftght. 

In m.n, enniei, if the mattefftouW U tried fey 

(f*t/bttw*tn two champion,, tjie viftory flUuM go 

on «f.e one <We i and j-et, if it b. tried by the grot, 
go on th, oth r fid.. 1 g ’ 

A ot j D, * , “ "•! °f yoor fight 
A of a dud, or to* Ideal wound. 

Qf he^ or heel. Mdm' t r ar ,d\tg Ufl. 

Tw rougher W?W * d r ° v 1 y ° w roy h * c 

Ko dud tv« was more juftly fought, Waller. 


The gentleman will, for his hono n’a fake, have 
* one bout with you i he cannot by the duello avoid 

DUE'hNJ. n % /. [Spanifh.j Anol^ivo- 
man kept to guard a younger. 

f J fcit ,*“• “fw of my pafiion increafc as the 
It.ifon advanced, till In,the mouth of July J co U j d 

no longer contain « 1 bribed her dueinal was *a- 

mftted to the hath, faw her yndrefled, and the wna- 

der d ifplaysd. jSrbutbugt and Fop e . 

Dug. n.f. [deggia, to give Cick, Iflandick.l 

j. A pap; a nipple j a teat; fpoken of 

beaitf, or in malice or contempt of hu¬ 
man beings. 

Of her there hred 

A thoufand young one?, which ihe dally fed. 
Ducking upon her poifonoui dugt \ each one 
Of f«n<J 0 Ihifo yet ail .lU .youred. fain 
1 hty 4rt fitft f.(J end n<n»riftesl with the niUc 

iu i; MMT, 

Then unnes ihejoat.whpfebrotilh {.J P n’d 
Th» mfwit Jots, and uurft bis growing pride! 

a. It fe«n to Nve been ufe4 former^ of 
the^breaft, without reproach. 

It wa» » faithtafs fo^lre thatwaa the fourcc 
n>y forrow, and of thtfe t i , 

W rth who*, from trnd.r ,f cammoa ncrnrfe, 

A. mild and gently £ th, cradje.ba^ ^ 

Dytng with Ojoiher’t fog between its lips. SM. 


Du’kedom. n.f. [from Mi.] 

i The feigniory or pofleflions of a du';e, 

Her brother found a wile, 

Where he himfelf w^s loft $ Profpe'ro his diked:*t 
In a poor ifle. Shakeffiearii rare,ft. 

The cardinal never refigned his purple f ,r ibe 
profpeft of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tul- 

z. The title or quality of a duke. 
Du'lbrajned. ajj. f dull and train. ] 

Stupjd, doltiJh; foolifh. 

This arm of mine hath chaftfc’d 
The petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Sbah r p. 

Du i.C£t. edj. [ dulcis , Tat.] 

1. Sweet to the tafle ; lufcic-ai. 

From fwcct kernels prcis’d. 

She tempers dulcet creams j nor thefe to hold 
Wants {he fit vefTels pure. 

2 . bweet to the car; harmonious; melo¬ 
dious. 

. . 1 fat up0n * promontory. 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering 1'uch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
i hat the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Sbttkgfa. 

A fabric.Jt huge 

Rofc like an exhalation, with the found 
\JtduUa fymphonies, and voices fweer, Milton. 

D ™ c,F A CA fT ,ON ' *• f' f fr0m JutyyA 

} hc /« of (weetenmg r the afl of free¬ 
ing from acidity, faltnefs, or acrimony. 

Jn colcothar,.theexafteft calcination, followed 
by *n et<iuifite dulcif cation, does not reduce the re¬ 
maining body m:o elementary earth; for after tht 
fait of vitriol, if the calcination have been to* 
faint, it drawn Out of the colcothar, the refidue ia 

.not «anh, but a roixt body, rich in medical vir¬ 
tues. 

r. DU LCIFY. w . *. [dulcifier, Fr.lTo 
Avceten; to fet free from acidity, fait- 
nefi, or acrimony of any kind. 

,h± W 0f * i0 1 ° f W ' , t 8 ° ur<! » or coIo cynthis, 

,ual, ," ed * wm 001 twr 7 

hMid be folttfitd into aliment, by an addition of 

flour or meal. Frr w 

I dreffed him with a plfdgit, dipt in a fo,Z” t J 
tmaore of vitriol. m/tmad, S.rfrj. 

Spirit of Wine fob,fa fpirit of (alt; nitre or ri- 


f 

md p 

Add. 


of 


T\I TL-r? f r IW/. 

D n . ?’/ Pr(,ncf i i ear. Luin.] 
One pf the higheft order of nobility Ip, 

England, in rant a nobleman nest to 
the royal fanijiy. 

Cornwgii, tnd Reran hi. dot- 
fhtfs, will bs hsr§ with him this night. 

. _ , SMe/Pfurg't King frar. 

Aurmarie, fiurrey, and Exeter, mull lofe 
The names of dukes, their titlea, dignitici. 

And whitfiwver profit. Uwcby rife. 

Civil W«r. 


tool have oilier bad e&dh; Arbmtni,, » Mmrm. 

Dt> i.ciMKR. f [dolcimello, St inner. 1 
A mufical Jnftrumc-nt played by Hri-cing 
the brafc wires with little flicks. » * 

Ye hear the found of the cornet, flute, hare, 
fackbut, pfaltory, dulcimer, and all kinds of mu- 

r; DU'LCORATE. *. .. [from^ 

L^iin.J 

1. To fwerten, 

1 he «r.cirr.|i, fof the ,{./avail., of fruh, s’* 

Commend fw.ne, iiong above all t-ftrdonr. Ba * 

2 , To trifike lefi aenmoniom, 

TurbithminaraU* it \ t fold In the {hop., {. , 
rough medielnoj but, being fomewbat dale orated. 
firft procureth vomiting, and then faJjvation, 

t \ t m byiftmfin'i Surgery. 

Malt gathereth a fweetnefi to the taftc, which 
fppearotn m the wort i the dul'wthn of thine. 1. 
worthy to be tried to the fp|I, for that dulcet*,£ 
upporteth a degree to noufifhmcnt» and tliu 
mak*»g of thing, marimontdf to become alimenral 
may be an experiment of great profit. $ af0a ' 

D Y>"* AP ; »•/• y>‘H and head.] A 

Wockhcod j ^ wretch foolifh and ftupid i 

«doU, ^ ' r # 

Thii people b. fool, and dulheudt th all good- 
neftj but fubtle, cunning, and botd in any mif, 

r\ e n AJcbanu 

D l L \ Am r n \ S ', [***«*• J A” inftriour 

kind of adoration, * • 

4 F a ^ Paleutus 
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Fi!cotut faith, that the fame worfblp which ii 
given to the prototype may be given to the image, 
but with the different degree* of latrie and delta* 

Stilling feet. 

DULL. adj. \dnvU Welfc; bole, Saxon ; 
dJ f mad, Dutch.] 

1. Stupid; doltiHi ; blockifh ; unappre¬ 
hensive ; indocile ; flow of undcriland- 
ing. 

Such i« their evil hap to play upon dull fpmted 
men. Hotter. 

He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complain of grof* breeding, or comes of a 
very dull kindred. Sbakcfpcarc. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome.kind of 

bodies, is far more fubtile than the fenfe ; fa that 
the fenfe is but a dull thing in companion of it* 

Bacon t Natural HJiory. 

"Every man, even the dullef, ia thinking more 
than the moil eloquent can teach him bow to ut¬ 
ter. Dryden. 

2 . Blunt; obtufe. 

Meeting with Time, Slack thing, faid l. 

Thy fey the is dull ; whet it, for fhame. Herbert* 

3. Unready; awkward. 

Gynecia a great while flood Hill, with a kind of 
dull amazement, looking fled fa illy upon her. 

Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wit, and fharpen my dull 
tongue. Fairy £>««#». 

Memory ia fo neeeflary Jo all conditions of life, 
that we are not to fear it fhould grow dull for want 
of exercife, if exercifc would make it ilronger. 

Loch* 

4. Hebetated; not quick. 

This people’s heart ia waxed grofs, and their 
cars are dull of hearing. Matt. xiii. 15. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the grtatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehen¬ 
sion } now that fear is fharpened and pointed. 

Bacon. 

5. Sad; melancholy. 




Hudibrat . 


6. Sluggi/h ; heavy ; flow of motion. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow. 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble 

grow. Spenfer• 

7. Grofs; cloggy; vile. 

She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. 

Sbakefp . Two Gentlemen o f Verona* 

8. Not exhilarating; not delightful: as, 
to make diQionaries is dull work* 

9. Not bright: as, the mirrour , is dull, the 
jirc is dull. 

I’ll not be made a foft and </ar//-eycd fool. 

To fluke the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
T o chriftian interceflors. Shah, filercb* of Venice* 

10. Drowfy; fleepy. 

To Dull. <v* a. [from the adjc&ive.] 

1. To flupify ; to infatuate. 

So was (he dulled with all, that we could come 
fo near a* to hear her fpecches, and yet fhe not 
perceive the hcarm of her lamentation. Sidney. 

Thofe drugs fhe has 
Will flupify and dull the fenfe awhile. 

Sbakefp tare 'j Cymbeline. 

2. To blunt; to obtund. 

Borrowing dulls the edge of induflry. Sbakefp. 

Tins entrance of the battle did whet the couragr 
of the Spaniards, though it dulled their fwords. 

Bacon. 

3. To fadden; to make melancholy. 

4. To hebetate; to weaken. 

Now forc'd U» overflow with brackifh tears. 
The troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. 

Spenfer . 

Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than care 
in making of Latin. Aflam. 

5. To damp; to clog. 

Prayer* were fhort, at if darfs thrown out with a 
fuddon quiefcneft, left that vigilant and erect atten¬ 


tion of mind, which in prayer If very noceffary, 
fhould be walled or dulUd through continuance. 

H ker. 

In bodies, union flrengtheneth and cherifhcth 
any mtural action $ and, on the other fide, w sk- 
encth and du/Utb any violent impreflion ; and 
even I j is it of minds. v Bacon. 

6. To make heavy, or flow of morion. 

Ufury dulls and damps ail induflries, wherein mo¬ 
ney would be flirting, if ic were not for the Hug. Bat. 

7. To fully brightnefs. 

The breath dulls the mirrour. Baron. 

Dij'llakd. n. f* [from dull.] A block¬ 
head ; a doit; a llupid fellow ; a dunce. 

What ' mak’fl thou me a dullard in this a£l ? 
Wilt thou not fpeak to me ? Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thou mull nuke a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my deach 
Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 
To make thee feek it. Sbakefpeare's King Lear 

Du'lly. adv. [from dull.] 

1. Stupidly ; doltiftily • 

It is not fuflicientto imitate nature in every dr- 
cumftance dully , literally, and meanly j but it be¬ 
comes a painter to take what is moil beautiful. 

Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

z* Slowly; fluggifhly. 

The air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench 
the flame, and howfoever maketh it burn m >re 
dully* Bacon. 

3. Not vigoroufly; not gaily ; noc bright¬ 
ly ; not keenly. 

Not that 1 think thofe pantomii 
Who vary aflion with the times. 

Are lefs ingenious in their art 
Than thofe who dully aft one part. 

Du'lness. n.f. [from dull .] 

1. Stupidity; weakness of intellect; in¬ 
docility ; flownefs of apprehenfion. 

Nor is the Juh.efs of the lcholar to extinguifh, 
but rather to inflame; the charity of the teacher. 

South. 

Shadwel alone ray perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulnefi from his tender years. Dry den 

z* Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by <1 continual ufe of any thing, groweth 
to a fatiety a.id dulnefs either of appetite or work¬ 
ing. Bacon. 

Drowfinefs ; inclination to fleep. 

Here ceafe more queftions ; 

Thou art inclin'd to fleep. ’Tis a good dufnftj 
And give it way. Sbakefpeare's Tempefi. 

4. Sluggifhnefs of motion. 

5. Bimnefs ; want of lullre. 

6. Bluntneft; want of edge. 

Du x ly. ad*v. [from due*] 

1. Properly ; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained. 

And duly well obferved hit bchcaft. Spenfer. 

My prayer* 

Are not word* duly hallow’d, nor my wifbei 
More worth than vanities; yet prayers and wifhes 
Arc all I can return. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the infe- 
riour fmaller vefielt aft orderly and duly, there 
arifes a fweet enjoyment upon the whole, which wc 
call health. South. 

If attention be duly engaged to thofe refleftions, 
they cannot fail of influence. Rogers. 

2. Regularly; exactly. 

Seldom at church, *twas fuch a bufy life 5 
But duly fent his family and wife. Pope. 

DUMB, adj* [or], he was filent; dumbs , 
Gothick: bumbe, Saxon; dum % Da- 

Dtlh ; dom* Dutch, dull.] 

1. Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

It hath pleated himfclf tometime to unloofe the 
very tongues ev n of dumb creatures, and to teach 
them to plead in their own defence, left the cruelty 

W< 


3 


Dry 

Mi 


uteiy ; 


of man mould perfift to atSifl them. 


Hooker. 


They fpake not a word; 

But like dumb ilatuc*, or unbrea thing (li ru, 

Star'd each on other. Sbakefpeare's Richard III. 

Some pofitive term* fignity a negative jdoat 
blind implies a privation of fight, d^enb a denial of 
fpeerb. Watts 1 Logit k* 

z. Deprived of fpeech. 

They fling no more, or only fung his fame ; 
Struck dumb, they all admir d the godlike man. 

Dry den* 

3. Mute ; not ufing words. 

He is a proper man's p.&ure; byt, alas! who 
can converie with a dumb fbcw > 

Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice* 
His gentle dumb expreftion turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton . 

Her humbtc gefture* made the refidue plain. 
Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. 

Rcjc^mtr.sn*. 

For he who covets gain in fuch excels 
Does by dumb fign* himfclf as much exprefs. 

As if in words at length he fhow’d his mind. 

Dryden s 'Juvenal* 
Nothing is more common than for lovers t» 
complain, relent, languifh, dcfpai., and die ia 
dumb (how. Addifon. 

4. Silent; refufing to fpeak. 

The good old leer with flood 
Th’ intended trealon, and was dumb to bfeod; 

Till tir'd with endlefs clamours, and purfuit 
Of lthacus, he flood no longer mute. Dr yd. /En* 

Dumbly. ad*v. [from dumb.] 
filently ; without words. 

Du'mbness, n.f. [from dumb .] 

1. Incapacity to/peak, 
z. Omiflion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 

There was fpeech in their dumbnefs t language ii» 
their very gefture s they looked as they had heard 
of a world ranlbmcd, or one deftroyed. 

Sbakefpeare's Winter's Tale* 
To th’ dumbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Sbakefp* Timon of Athens* 

3. Refufal to fpeak ; filence. 

'Tit love, faid fhe; and then mydowncaft eyes. 
And guilty dumbttefs , witnefs’d my furprizc. Dryd* 

To Du'mfounds. 4. [from dumb.] To 
confufe ; to firike dumb. A low phraie. 

They had like to have dumfcurdedpbt juftice; 
but his clerk came in to his adiflancc. SprSlater. 

DUMP. n.f. [from dom , flupid, Dutch.} 

1. Sorrow; melancholy; fadnels. 

Sing no more ditties, ling bo mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever lo, 

Since fummer firft was leafy. So. Much Ado • 

- Vifit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet confort; to their inftrumentf 
Tune a deploring dump: the night’s dead fitcnce 
Will well become fuch fweet complaining grievance. 

Sbaktfpeare* 

Funerals with ftately pomp 
March flowly on in fotemn dump. Huiibras* 
The fquire who fought on bloody flump*. 

By future bards bewail’d in doleful dumps. 

Gay's Paflcrah* 

2. Abfence of mind; reverie. Locke ufe* 
dumps Angularly. 

This fhame dumps caufe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company. 

Locke* 

Dumpish, adj. [from dump.] Sad ; me¬ 
lancholy ; /orrowful. 

New year, forth looking out of Janus' gate. 
Doth feem to promife hope of new delight; 

And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafled date 
Bids alt old thoughts to die in dumpijb fpighc. 

Spenfer • 

The life which I live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpijb , and four life; but chcarful, lively, and 
plealant. Herbert* 

Du MPiiNo. ft. f. [from dump , hcavi- 
nefs.] A /brt of pudding. 

Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. 


Dryden* 

Dun, 
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DUN 

Dun. *dj. [bun, Saxon.] 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

Wc art not to expe& a ftrong and full white, 
fuch as is that of papci ; but I»mc dqf«y obfcuid 
enc, fuch as might a;*»- ' m a mixture of light 
and darknej-, or from 4 h»te ano’ black, that is, a 
grdy, or dim, or ruffct brown* Newtons Optickt . 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 

Como, thick night! 

And pali thee in the dur.reft fmofce of hell. Shah. 

He then furvey'J 

Hell and the gw'ph bet\»e°n, and Satan there 
C aa.ting the watt of heaven on this fide. 

In the dom a‘;r fubHine. Mi'ten 's Paradife Left. 

To DUN. v. a . [bunan, Saxon, to cla¬ 
mour.] To claim a debt with vehe¬ 
mence ant! importunity* 

Borrow of thy oack, and borrow of thy brily : 
they ’ll never oik thee again. 1 (ball be darning 
thee every day. Baron. 

V/hen thou dvjirdft thrir parents, feldom they. 
Without a fuit before tb,* tribune, pay. Diyd. J#t>. 
I remember what flic won : 

A*.J hath flie fe/t fo foon to dun t Swift. 

Dun. n.f [from the verb.] A clamorous, 

• If ^ m 
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importunate, troublefome creditor. 

1 nus, while my jr»ytefs minutes tedious flour. 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a dun. 
Horrible monfter! hated by gods and men. 

To my a-rial cirakl afeend*. Philips. 

It grieves my . ei t u> be pulled by the fleeve by 
forae raicady dan— bir, remember my bill. 

Arbutbnot'% John Bull. 

Dunce, n. f. [A word of uncertain 
etymology ; perhaps from dum, Dutch, 
Cupid. J A dullard ; a dolt; a thick- 

fcull; a ftupid, indocile animal. 

Dome at die beft, in ftrcets but fcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ft. aw, the ftupid crowd. Drjden. 

Waa Epiphanius f> great a dunce to imagine a 
thin’, indifferent :a itfelf, fbould be dire&ly oppo- 
fire to the law of God > Stiffing feet. 

1 never knew this town with our dunces of ngurc, 
who had cr d t enough to give rife to fomc new 
word. Swift. 

DUNG. n.f [binej, Saxon.] The excre¬ 
ment of animals ufed to fatten ground. 

For dung, all excrements are the refufe and pu- 
trefa&ions of noui ifbment. Bacas'$ AW. Hftory. 

I judge the likelieft way to be the perforation of 
the body of the tree in fevera! places, one above the 
other; and the filling of the hole* with dung, 
mingled with the medicine; and the watering of 
thofe lumps of dung with fqnirts of an infufion of 
the medicine in dunged water, once in three or 
four days. Bacon'* Natural Hiftory. 

For when from herbs the pure part muflt be won 
From grofs by "flitting, this is berter done 
By defpis'd dung than by the fi. e or fuo. Donne. 
He foon would learn to think like me, 

And blefs his ravifb'd eyes to fee 
Such order from confufion fprung, 

Such gaudy tulips rais'd from dmsg. Swift. 

To Dunc. y. a. [from the noun.] To 
manure with dung. 

It was received of old, that dunging of grounds 
when the weft wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of 
the moon, doth greatly help. Bacon'* Nat. Hift. 

There, as bis dream foretold, a cart he found. 
That carried compoft forth to dung the ground. 

, Drjden. 

Du no bon. n. f. [from donjon, the tower 

in which prisoners were kept, whence 

all prifons eminently ftrong were in 

time called dungeons .] A dole prifon : 

generally .poke of a prifon dark or lub- 
terraneous. 

Then up he took the (lumbered fenfetefs corfc. 
And, ere be cou’d out of his fwoon awake. 

Him to his caftle brought wirh hafty force, 

And ia a dungeon de«f him threw without remorfe. 

Sfenfcr. 


V/e know no* that the king of heaven hath'doom'd 
This place our dungooe j not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Miltons Baradfe L ft. 

Now from the north 
Of Nororabcque, and the S unoed Chore, 

BuriHug their brazen dungn** arm'd with Ice, 
And mow, and hail, come tfonny guft and flaw. 

Milton. 

By imagination, a man in a dungeon is capable c i 
entertaining^ himlelf with feenes and landicapes, 
more beautiful than any that can be found in rhe 
whole compute of nature. Adciijtjn. 

Du'ngfork. n.f [dung and fork.] A 
fork to tofs out dung from ftables. 

Dungforh and paddles are common every where. 
9 Me rtmer. 

Du kchil. n.f [dung and bill.] 

i. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
Liit are a* much bound to him as 1. 

Shukcfpeare's A* you like it. 
Two cocks fought a dud for the in a fiery of a 
dungtil. L' Eft range. 

Never enter into a league of friendship with an 
ingrateful perfon ; that is, plant ndf thy friend Chip 
upon a dungbii : it is too noble a plant for fo bafe 

South. 

The dnngbd having raifed a huge mufliroom of 
fliort duration, is now fpread to enrich other men’s 

. Swift, 

z. Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a rhoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the Iky, 

Are lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurft. 

Of which our earthiy dungbii is the worth Dryd. 

3. Any fituation of meannefs. 

1 The poor he raifeth from the 

Ev’n from the dungbii lifts the juft. Sandys. 

4 * A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. 

Out, dnngbdl dar’ft thou brave a nobleman ? 

Skakefpeart. 

Du u c k i l. adj. Sprung from the dung- 
hil; mean ; low ; bale ; vile ; worth- 
lefs. 

His dungbii thoughts, which do themfelves enure 
To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. 

0 m Spenfer on Love. 

Du kcy. adj. [from dung. ] Full of dung ; 

mean; vile ; bafe; low j odious: worth- 

lefs. 

We need no grave to bury honefly: 

There's not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. Sbak. Winter'1 7 ale. 

Du ngyard. n.f. [dung and yard. ] The 
place of the dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables caft into the dung- 

Mortimer. 

Du nner. n.f. [from dun.] One em¬ 
ployed in foliciting petty debts. 

They arc ever talking of new filks, and fer\c 
the owners in getting them cuftomers, as their 
common dunners do in making them pay. 

t . Spefiatcr. 

Duode cifPLE. adj • [duo and dccuplus , 

Latin.] Confiding of twelves. 

Grifeptius, a learner Folander, endeavours to 
eftablifti the dnodecuple proportion among the Jews, 
by comparing fome paflages of feripture together. 
n Arbutbmt on Com 1. 

DUPE, n.f [dupe, French ; from duppe, a 
foolifh bird, eafily caught.) A credulous 
man ; a man eafily tricked. A modern 
word hardly ellablifhed. 

An u for ping populace is its own dupe, a mere 
underworker, and a purchafer in tiuft for fomc 
fingle tyrant. Swift. 

t irft flave to words, then saflal to a %amt*. 

Then dupe to party j child and man the fame, 

D unclad. 
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To Dupe, a. [from the noun.] To 
trick ; to cheat. 

I he th: .ie a bigot keep, a genius cu:t ; 
Faithlefr through piety, and dup'd through wit. 

_ # Pope. 

Du ple. adj . [duplus, Latin.] Double; 
one repeated. 

i LI CAT E. *v. a. [duplico, Latin.] 

1. T o 'double ; to enlarge by the repeti¬ 
tion of the firft number or quantity. 

And feme alterations in the brain duplicate that 
which is but a iingle object to our undiftempered 
fentirrents. ~ ^ Clar.ville,. 

2. To fold together. 

Duplicate, adj. [from the-verb.] 

_ Duplicate proportion is the proportion of fquares. 
7 hus, in a rank of geometrical proportions, the 
firft term to the third is (aid to be in a dup.icate 

- _ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 or as its fquare is 

to the fquarc of the fecond: 10 in 1, 4, 8, 16, the 

ratio of * to 8 is a duplicate of that of a tft 4, or 
as the iquarc of % to the fquare of 4. 

Pbii/ipB. Harris. Bailey » 
It has bqen found, that the attraftion is almoii 
recipiocajly-ui a duplicate proportion of thediftance 
of the middle of the drop from the concourfe of the 
glalTes, v;r. reciprocally in a fimple proportion, by 
reafon of the fpreading of the dr- p, and its touch¬ 
ing each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci¬ 
procally in a fimple proportion, by reafon of the 
attractions growing ftronger within the fame quan¬ 
tity of attracting furfacc. Nwten's 0 r ticks. 

Du plicate, n. f Another correfpon- 
dent to the firft; a fecond thing of the 
fame kind, as a tranfeript of a paper. 

Norh ng is more needful f «r perfecting the na¬ 
tural hiftory ol bodies, than the fubjeCtirg them to 
rhe fire: to which end 1 h-.ve referved duplicates of 
the mofl confidcrable. Wcodw^rd r 

Duplica^tion. n. f [from dnpheate. 1 

1. The a£l of doubling. 

What great pains hath been tafon concerning 
the quadrature of a circle, and the duplication of a 
cube, and fomc other mathematical problems. 

* Hales Origin of Mankind. 

2. 1 he act of folding together. 

3. A fold; a doubling. 

The peritonsrum is a ftrong membrane, every 
where double j in the duplications of which ail the 
vifeera of the abdomen are hid. Wifanan's Surg . 

Du'plicature. n. f. [from duplicate J 
A fold ; any thing doubled. 

T he lymphedu&s, either di lacerated orobftruft- 
cd, exonerate themfelves into the foldings, or be¬ 
tween the duplicatures of the membranes. 

^ , Bay cn the Creation. 

Duplicity, n.f. [duplicis, Latin.] 

1. Doublene/s ; the number of two. j 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head 
at both extremes, and bad been more tolerable to 
have fet three or four at one. Brown's Vub. Err . 

Do not afFe& duplicities nor triplicities, nor any 
certain number of parts, in yourdivifion of things*. 

. Watts's Logic k. 

Z. Deceit; doublenefs of heart or of 


tongue. 

Durability, n.f [duralilis, Latin.] 
The power of lafting; continuance; 
endurance. 

Stones, though in d : gnixy of nature inferior un¬ 
to plants, yet exceed them in firmnefs of ftrength, 
or durability of being. Hooker. 

Our times upon the earth have neither certainty 

nor durability, RaUiyh't ILliory. 

DUTIABLE, adj. [dura bills, Latin.] 

1 Lafting ; having the quality of long 

continuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the 
hard rocks and (tones, and tEicfore ftrong ani 
durable. bL* high's Hfry. 

^ * W,tk 
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With pins of adamir.t, 

And chains, they made all fa ft; too faft they mi !e. 
And durable / Milton' s Paradtfe Left. 

The glori< s of her majefty's reign ought to be 
recorded in words more durable than brafs, and 
fuch as our pofterity may read a tboufund yean 
hence. Swift* 

2. Having facceffive exjftcncc. 

Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, meafutes all things durable 
By preient, part, and future. Milton. 

D v'r abienpis. ft* f. [ from durable .] 
Power of Ialting; continuance. 

The different confifttnce and derableujs of the 
ff rata whereof they coofift, are more or left. 

Woodward. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by 
the goodnefs of his verfc, may by the durabUnefs of 
the metal that fupports it. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals- 

Durably, adv. [from durable.] In a 
lading manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourifting, his 
monuments engraved in marble, ar^ yet more du¬ 
rably in men's memories. Sidney. 

Durance, u. /. [from durejfe 9 law 
French.] 

1. Imprifonment; the cudody or power 
of a jailor ; a prifon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 

Is in b ifedurar.ee and contagious prifon t 
Haul'd thither by mechajuck dirty hands. 

Shakejpeare. 

A poor. Innocent, forlorn ft ranger, languishing 
In durance ■, upon the falfe accusations of a lying, 
Infolen t, whoriih woman. South. 

There *s neither iron bar nor gate, 

Portcuilir, chain, nor bolt, oor grate} 

And yet m endurance there abide. 

In dungeons fcarce three inches wide- fJud'tb. 
Notwithstanding the warning and example before 
me, I commit myfelf to lafting durance. 

Congreve'* OU Bachelor. 

2. Endurance ; continuance ; duration. 

A doubtful word. 

■ * 

Sick nature at that inftant trembled round, 

Ar<J mother ea r th fish'd as (ht felt the wound t 
Of how durance was this new made ft ate ; 
How far more mighty than heav'n's love, hell's 
hate! Drydm . 

T)u a action, n.f. [ dural io , Latin.] 

I. A fort of didance or length, the idea 
whereof wc get, not from the permanent 

x parte of fpace, but from the fleeting end 
perpetually pcrifhing parts of lucccfiton. 

Locke. 

c. Power of continuance. 

Duration is 4 ctrcumfta.icc fo eflential to happi- 
nefi, that ifwt conceived it pofilble for the joys of 
heaven irfelf to pafs from us in au Inftant, wc 
fhou’d find ourfelve; not much concerned for the 
attainment of them. Bcgers. 

J. Length of continuance. 

A nft otic, -by great nets of aft ion, does not only 
mean it fhoutd be great in its nature, but alfo In 
Sts duration ) that it (hould have a due length in it, 

Addijn's Sprflatcr. 

7 ? DURE. nr. n. [. duro , Latin.] To left; 
to continne \ to endure. 

. The delights and pleafures of the world are mo ft 
pleafing while they date. BaJdgb't Hifiory. 

Dutiful, adj. [from endure and full.] 
Lading; of long continuance; durable. 
Not in nfe. 

The dureful oak, whofe ftp la not yet dried. 

Is long ora it conaeiva the kindling fire t 
But when it one« doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes hi» flames to heav'n ofpir*. 

Spenjcr, 
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Dv*Rgt.eas« adj , [from dure.] Without 

ling j trjnfitory j fliort 


*; l! 

continuance; fadi 
Not in ufc. 

Vet were thataptituda natural, more Inclinable 
to follow and embrace the falfe and dnrtlejt p’ea- 
furr* of this ftage-play world, than to become the 
fhadow of CoJ. B.jelgb's Wft y. 

DU'RESSE. n.f. [French j hardfhip, fe- 
verity.] 
iu 


I 


condraint : confine' 


imprifonment ; 
ment. 

z. [In law.J A pica ufed, by way of ex¬ 
ception, by him who, being caft into 
prifon at a man’s fun, or otnerwife by 
threats, beating. See. hardly ufed, feais 
any bond to him during his reflraint. 
This the law holds as invalid, and fup- 
pofes to be condrained. Cowell. 

Du'rikg, prep. [This word is rather & 
participle from dure ; as, during lift ; du¬ 
rante arila, life continuing j during my 
pleafitre , my pleafure continuing the 
fame. ] For the time of the continuance 
of; while any thing lads. 

If during hiv childhood he be conftantly and ri- 
goroufty kept from drinking cold liquor whiift he 
is hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Locke. 

Du'rity. n.f. [ durete , French; durus , 
Latin.] Hardnefa; firmnefc. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which 
in time became marble again, at leaft of inditfo- 
lubie dur\ty % as appear* th m the {landing theatres 

Hatton's Archiuflure. 
Irradiancy or fparkllng, found In many gems, 
Is not dlfcoverabie in this ; for it Cometh fhort of 
their compa&ncfs and dunty. 

Brown's Vulgar Er roars. 

Durst. The preterite of dare. 

The Chriftiajissfr^ have no images of the De¬ 
ity, becaufe they would rather die than defile them- 
felves with fuch an impiety. . Stillingfteft. 

DUSK, adj . [,duyjler , Dutch.] 
i. Tending to darknefs, Sec Dusky. 
z. Tending to blacknefs j dark-coloured. 

The hills, to their fupply. 

Vapour and exhalation, dvjk and moift, 

Sent up amain. Mdtcu's ParatBfi Loft. 

Dusk. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 
i. Tendency to darknefs; incipient ob- 

feurity, 

1 wi{| wait on you in the dufi of the ‘Evening, 
with my ftiow upon my back, Spectator. 

z. Darknefs of colour 5 tendency to black- 

nefs. 

Some fprinlcled freelsta on his face wero fesn, 
Wh ile dujk ftt olf the whitoneft of the Ik'm. 

Dtydfm. 

To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make dufkifh, Di&. 

TiDuu.v. ». To grow dark ; to begin 
to lofe light or brightneft; to have luff re 
diminifhed. Di&, 

Du'skily. adv. [from dujfy-] With a 
tendency to darknefs or blacknefs. 
Di/skism. adj , [from dufi.] 
k. Inclining to darknefs j tending took- 

feurity. 

From his Infbmsl furnace forth ha threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in dujkijh fmoke, and brimftopt blue. 

Spenfir, 

z. Tending to blacknefs; dark-coloured. 

Sight la not Contented with fudden departments 
from one extreme to another) therefore rather a 
dujkfb mature than an abfolute black. 

Wetted* ArchitcBure. 
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Du*skish cv. adv. [fromdufiiA.] Ctoudl* 
ly; darkly. 

The fawduft burned fair, till part of the candlo 
con fumed i the duff gathering about the fnaft, 
made the fnoft to burn dofiijhly. 

Bacon's Natural H>Jkry\ 

Dv'sry. sr dj. [from dufi } duyfier , Dutch.] 
r. Tending to darknefs ; obfeure ; not 
luminous. 

Hero lies the dnfi.y tor^h of Mortimer, 

Chok'd with ambition of the mtaner fort. Stab. 

Tliere fierce winds o'er dojky valleys blow, 
Whofc every purf bean empty ft)odes away. Dryd% 
Through the plains of one continual day, 

Six. fhining morths purfue their even way j 
And fix fucceeding urge their dujhy flight, 
Obfcur'd with vapours and o’erwnelm’d in night, 

%. Tending to blacknefs; dark-coloured; 
not clear j not bright. 

They did plot 

The means that dujky Dis my daughter got. 

/ Sb'.kefpeare* 

It is not green, but of a dujky brown colour. - 

Bocoii, 

When Jove in dujky clouds involves the flues. 
And the fointcirfcentlhooti by fits before their eyes. 

Dry den. 

The for face la of a rfyfiy yellow colour. 

Woodward. 

By mixing fuch powders, we are not toexpeft * 
ftropg and tull whitci fuch as^s that of paper; 
but fc«nt dujky obfeure one, fuoh as might ari(« 
from a mixture of light and darknefa, or from 
white and biaek j that is, a grey, or dun, or mftet 
brown. ^ Nrwtons Qytkki. 

y l fad; intcllcftually clouded. 

While he continues in life, this dujky icenr of 
horrour, this melancholy prolpedl of lin4 perdi* 
tion, will frequently occur to his fancy, 

Bentley's Scmse k 

Umbrid, a dvjkf, melancholy fprite, 

As ever fullicd the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper fcenl, 

Repairs to |e*rch the gloomy cava of fpleen. Pope. 

DUST, n.f. [bupc, Saxon ; duu /} 9 Erfc.i 
. Earth or other matter reduced to final! 
particles. 

The dufi 

Should have afeanded to the roof of heav'n, 

Rais'd by your populous troops. 

Shakcff.eard9 A*tony and Cleopatra* 
Dufi helpeth tho fruitfulneCi of trees, infomuch 
as they caft dufi upon them a that powdering, when 
a ft)owef cometh, makeib a foiling to the tivc, 
being earth and water finely laid on. 

Bacons Natural lit/lory , 

The grave j the ftate of difiolution. 

The fteptrt, learning, phyfiek, muff 
All follow this, and come to daft. 

Skxjkcjpsore's Cymbeffc* 
Thou 

Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth ; 

For dufi thoq art, and finlt to dufi return. Miff. 

A mean and dejefted (late. 

Ged raifeth up the poor oyt of the dufl % to fe| 
them among prinets. i Sam. ii. 4 , 

9^6 u st, *u. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To free from duft, 
a. To fprinklc with duft. 

Du'ituan. n*fi [dufi and man.] On^ 
whofo employment u to carry away tho 
duft» 

The dufixnadt ear* offends thy elothes and eyes. 
When through the Iheet a cloud Of after flits. 

... • GVs 
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All our yefterdavs have lighted fools 
Tha way to dujly death. Bhektfi^an. 

Arms and rh« Ay? fieldv 1 idmlm. 

And ibfrn ftrangely’m^dmc new deflre. Dry den. 

i* Covered 


■ 





DUT 

X. Covered or (battered with dull. 

Even Drudgery himfelf. 

As at the car he fweats, or dufiy hews 
The palace Hone, looks gay. TbmforTs Summer. 

T)v't chess, n.f. [d* 4 French.] 

1. The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his duUbeJt, 
will be here. Sbakejpeare's Kng Lear. 

The duke was to command the array, and the 
dut chefs, by the favour <he poflefled, to he near 
her majefty. Swift. 

The genTcus god who wit and gold refines. 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens rainei. 

Kept drofs for dutcbejfes, the world fliall know it, 

To you gave fenfe, good humour, and a poet. 

Pott. 

2. A lady who has the fovereignty of a 
dukedom. 

Du'tchy. n.f. [duebe, French.] A terri¬ 
tory which gives title to a duke, or has 
a duke for its fovereign. 

Different ftates border on it; the kingdom of 
France, the duteby of Savoy, and the canroo of 

Bern. Addijcx *t Italy . 

France might have fwallowed up his whole 

duteby. Sv,! / U 

Putchv-court. n.f. A court wherein 
all matters appertaining to the dutchy of 
Lancafter are decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowell. 

Du'teous. adj. [from duty.] 

I. Obedient; obfequious; refpeftful to 
thofe who have natural or Itgal autho¬ 
rity. 

Great Aurengxebc did duteous care exprefs. 

And durft not pufh too far his great fuccefs. 

Dry den. 

A female feftnefs, with a manly mind j 
A dvtaus daughter, and a filler kind ; 

In ficknefs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryd. 

Who taught the bee with wind* and rain* toftrivc. 
To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pals 
Dutcons$ agd hark’rang to the founding bra 



2. Obfequious; obedient to good or bad 

porpofes: with to. 

1 know thee well; a fer vice able villain 1 
Ai duteous to the vices of thy raiftrefs. 

As badnefs would defire. Sbakefp • King Lear. 

Every beaft, more duteous at her call. 

Than at Circean call the herd difguis'd. Milton. 

3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the re¬ 
lation of one to another. This fenfe is 
not now' ufed. 

With mine own tongue deny my facred right. 
With mine own breath releafe all duteous ties. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Du'tiful. adj. [duly and full.] 

j. Obedient; Uibmifllve to natural or le¬ 
gal fuperionrs; reverent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, 
under the care of the moft dutiful fon that I have 
ever known or heard of. Swift to Pope. 

2. Expreffive of refpeft ; giving token of 
reverence ; refpediful; reverential. 

There would Ihe kifs the ground, and thank the 
trees, blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to 
ev ery thing Ihe thought did accompany her at their 
firft meeting. Sidney. 

Du'tifully. ad'u. [from dutiful. ] 

1. Obediently; fubmi(lively. 

2 . Reverently ; refpeft fully. 

Hi* daughter Philoclea he found at that time 
dutifully watching by her mother, and Mifo cuii 
cully watching her. Sidney - 

He with joyful, nimble wing. 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an bumble chaplet for the king. Swift. 
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I>U # TIFtfLNESS. n.f. [(tom dutiful.] 

1. Obedience; fubmiffion to juii autho¬ 
rity. 

Piety, or duttfulnefs to parents, was a moft po¬ 
pular virtue among the Romans. Drydeus JEn. 

2. Reverence 9 refpett. 

It is a ftrange kind of civility, and an evil d*ij~ 
fulnefs in friends and relatives, to fuffer him to pe- 
rilh without reproof or medicine, rather than to 
feem unmannerly to a great finner. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Du'ty. »./ [from due.] 

1. That to which a man is by any natural 
or legal obligation bound. 

When ye lhall have done all thofe-things which 
are commanded you, fay. We are unprofitable ler- 
vanti: we have done that which was our duty to 
do. Luke , xvii. 10. 

The pain children feel from any neeeflity of 
nature, it is the duty of parents to relieve. Locke. 

2. Afts or forbearances required by reli¬ 
gion or morality. In this fenfe it has a 
plural. 

Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thofe duties back, as arc right fit 9 
Obey you, love you, and moft honour you, 

SbfHufpoare. 

All our duty is fet down In our prayers,, fie wfe 
in all our duty we bcg t^u Divine aififtan^ef and 
t remember that y oq are bpund to do all thofe duties , 
for the doing of which you have prayed for the 
Divine afiiftance. Taylor's Devotion. 

3. Obedience or fubmifiiot^ due to pa¬ 
rents, govemours, or fuperiours; loy¬ 
alty ; piety to parents. 

Think 'ft thou that duty ft)alt have dread to 

fp«fc, , 

When pow'r to flatt’ry hows ? To plainnefe honour 
Ic hound, when majefty to felly felts. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
God's party will appear feiall, and the king's 
not greater; it being not probable, that thofe 
Ihould have fenfe of duty to him that had none to 
God. Decay of Piety % 

4. Aft of reverence or refpeft. 

They both afon% 

Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy £$geen. 

5. The buiinefs of a foklier on guard. 

The regiment did duty them pun&aaJiy. 

Clarendon. 

Otho, as often at Galba tapped with him, 
ufed to give every foldier upon duty an auimii. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

6 . The butinefs of war; fervice. 

The night came and fevered them, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. Clarendon. 

See how the madmen bleed 1 Behold the gains 
With which theirmafter, love, rewards their pains I 
For feven long years, on duty ev'ry day, 

Lo! their obedience, and their monarch's pay! 

Dry den. 

7. Tax; impofe; cuftom ; toll. 

AH the wines make their way through feveral 
duties and taxes, before they reach the port. 

Addifon. 

Such Ihekels as they now fticw, were the old 
ones in which duty was to be paid by their law. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

DWARF, n.f. [bpeopg, Saxon; dwerg 9 
Dutch.] * 

1. A man below the common tize of men. 

Get you gone, you dwarf / 

You minimus, of hind'ring knoc-grafs made. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Such dwarfs were feme kind of apes. Brown. 

They, but now who feem’d 
In bignefs to furpafs earth's giant fens. 

Now lefs than fmalleft dwarfs* in narrow room 
Throng numberlefs. ■ M /ton's ParadifeLof. 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural 
bulk. 
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In a delicate plantation of trees, all well grown, 
fair, and fmooth, one dwarf was knotty and 
Crooked, and the reft had it in derifion. L'Eft r 
Saw off the ftock in a fmooth place 9 and lot 
warf trees, graft them within four fingers of the 
ground. % Mortimer . 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in 
romances. 

The champion ftout, 

Eftfeones difmounted from his coorfer brave. 

And to the dwarf awhile his necdlefs fpear he 
gave. Spenfrr. 

4. It is ufed often by botanifts in compe¬ 
tition ; as, dwarf-elder , dwarf-honey - 
fuckle. 

Jo Dwarf, nt. a. [from the noun.] To 
hinder from growing to the natural 
bulk ; to leflen ; to make little. 

It ia reported that a good ftrong canvas, fpread 
over x tree grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, 
will dwarf it, and make it fpread. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory* 
The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed^ and 
ftmink into a race of beauties, th^t feeros ahnoft 
another fpecics. Addifon • 

Dwa'rfish. adj . [from dwarf f\ Below 
the natural bulk; low; fmaJl ; little 1 
petty ; defpicable. 

Their dwcrfjb pages were 
As cherub ins, all gilt. Sbakefpeare'1 Henry VIII. 

And are you grown fo high in hisefteem, 

Bccau it I am fo dwarf Jb and fo low ? Sbakefpeare. 

This unfieard faucincfs, and boyifti troops. 

The king dqth fmile at; and is vyell prepar’d 
T 3 whip this dwarfJb war, thefe pigmy arms. 
From out the circle of his territories. 

Sbakefpeare's Kirig Tub*. 

thicket clbfe befide the grove there ftooS, 
With briars and brambles choak’d, and dwarf jh 
Wood. Dry den. 

We Ihould have loft oaks sqd cedars, and th$ 
other tall and lofty fons of the foreft, and have 
found nothing bnt dwarf Jb Ihrubs, and creeping 
mofu, and deipicable mulhrooms. Bentley. 

Dwa'rfishly. ad'V. [ from dwarf jb. ] 
Like a dwarf. 

Dwa'rfishnbss. it. f. [from dwarfijb .] 
Minutenefs of feature ; littlenefe. 

’Tis no wonder that fcience hath not outgrown 
the dwai fjhnefs of its priftine ftature, and that the 
> intellectual world is tach a microcofm. 

G/anvilIt's Scepfu 

To Dwaulb. <v. a. [bpelian, Saxon, to 
wander ; dwatlen , Dutch.] To be deli¬ 
rious : a provincial word mentioned by 
Junius. 

To DWELL, v. n. preterite dwelt , or 
dwelled. [dualla>o\ci Teutonick, is fay* 
delay ; duelia , Jflandick, to ftay, tofeand 

Hill, j 

1. To inhabit; to live in a place ; to 
refide ; to have an habitation. 

If thy brother that dwellerb by thee be waxen 
poor, and be fold unto thee, thou fealt not compel 
him to fenre asabond-fervant. Lev . xxv. 39. 

He lhall dwell alone, without the camp lhall his 
habitation be. Lev. xiii. 46. 

John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in ihe 
partfh wherein I was born, dwelt and had polTef- 
fions. Peacbam • 

Why are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you frown ? 
West dwell no frowns, nor anger; from thefe gates 
Sorrow flies far. Milton. 

z. To live in any form of habitation. 

Abraham fnjourned in the land of promife as in 
a ftrange country, dwelling in tabernacles. 

Heb.xu 9. 

3. To be in asy ftate or condition. 

'Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy. 

Than by dcftru&ion dwell in doubtful joy. Sbak. 
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4. To he fufpended with attention; to 

han<r upon with care or fondnefs. 

He*!*! great palfion all thi* while did dwell } 

In nr bufying his quick'eye* her face ro view, 

Than hit dull ears to hear what flic did tell, 

Sfenjer. 

Th % attentive queen 

Dwelt bn hi* accent*, Smith's Pb*d. ondHippA. 

Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy, 
£u Gr-ece allembled ftemm’d the tide* to 1 rojr. 

Pope. 

5. To continue long Tpcaking. 

He preach’d the joya el heav'n, and pain* of hell. 

And warn'd the finner with becoming zeal \ 

Bat on eternal mercy lov'd to dwelt. 

Dryden's Good Parjon. 

We have dwelt pretty long on the confideration* 

of.-fpace and duration* Locke. 

Thole who defend our negotiator*, dwell upon 

their zeal and patience. Swift* 

9*0 Dwell. *v.a. To inhabit. Not ufed. 

I faw and heard ; for we fometime* 

Who dwefUhU wild, conft rain’d bywant, »m« forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. Regained. 

Dwe'ller. n ./. [from dwell.] An inha¬ 
bitant 5 one-that lives in any place. 

The houfes being kept up, did of necelftty enforce 
• dwtller j and the proportion of land for occupa¬ 
tion being kept up, did of ncceflity enforce that 
dweller not to be beggar or cottager, but a man of 
tome fubftanee. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Their cries foon waken all the dwellers near 5 
How murmuring notfea rife in every ftreet. Dryd. 

Dwe'liinc. n.f. [from dwell.] 

I. Habitation; place of rcfidence; abode. 

Hia dwelling is low in a valley green. 

Under the foot of Rauran mofly hore. Fairy Sfjietn. 

Hazor fhaU be * dwelling for dragon*, and a de¬ 
flation for ever.- J CTm *l ,x --33- 

If he have fcveral dwellings , let him fort them 

fo, that what he wanteth in the one he may find in 

the other. #*con. 

God will deign 

To vifit oft the dwellings of juft men. 

Delighted. Mihon'x Paradjfe Lojl. 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d j fea cover'd fca, 

• Sea without ftiore ! Milton s Paradjfe Loft. 

The living few, and frequent funerals, then 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forfsken place ; 

And now thofe few, who are return'd again, 
Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. 

Dry den* 
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The force of fire afeended firft on high. 

And took ic^ dwelling in the vaulted Iky. 

Dry den's Ovid* 

1. State of life ; mode of living. 

My dwelling fhall be with the beafts of tfw field. 

Dwe'llimchousb. n.f. [from Jivtll and 
Boufi. 1 The houfe at which one lives. 

A perfon ought always to be cited at the place of 
hi* dwellingboufe, which he has in refpeft of hit 
habitation and ufu.il rcfidence; and not at the 
houfe which he has in refpe& of hia eftate, or the 
place of hi* birth. Ay life's Parer gen. 

Dwe'llincpl ace. n.f. [dwell and 
place. ] The place of refidencc. 

People do often change their dwellingplaees, and 
feme muft die, whilft other fomc do grow up into 

ftrengtk. S H"' 

To Dwi'nole. n. [bpinan, Saxon.] 

1. To Ihrink ; to lofe bulk ; to grow 

little. 

Thy dwindled leg* feem crawling to the grave. 

' Dry den. 

Proper names, when familiarized In EnglUh, 
dwindle to monofylbblM 5 whereas in other Un- 
Kuages they receive a fofter turn, by the addition of 
a new fyllable. . Addifen. 

Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
Their period fini IhM ere ’tis well begun. Tbomfcn. 

2 . To degenerate ; to fink. , 

'Ti* now dwindled down to light frothy fluff. 

Norris. 

If there have been fuch a gradual diminution 

of the generative faculty of the earth, that It hath 

dwindled from nobler animal* to puny mice add 

infefts, why was there not the like decay m the 

production of vegetable* ? Bentley. 

He found the expefted council was dwindling 

Into a conventicle, a packed afTembly of Italian 

bifhops, not a free convention of father*. 

Atterbnry. 

Religious focietie*, though begun with excel¬ 
lent intention*, are laid to hav# dwindled into 
faftious clubs. Swift. 

. To wear away ; to lofc health ; to 
grow feeble. 

Weary fev’nftights nine time* nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

Sbaktfpearis Macbeth* 

We fee, that fome fmall part of the foot being 

injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 

thigh thereby lofe* iti ftrengtb and nourifhment, 

and dwindles away. Locke. 
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Ph fidam, with their milky cheer. 

The love-lick maid and dwindling beau repa f r. 

Gey* 

, To fall away ; to be diminUhed ; to 
moulder off. 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundied horfe Uftj the reft wefa 
dwindled «wav. Clarttlhn* 

Dye. See Die. 

Dv'i k c. The participle of die, 

I. Expiring ; giving up the ghoft, * 
x. Tinging ; giving a new colour. 
Dynasty, n. f* Government; 

fovereignty. 

Some avcount him fabulous, becaufe he carriea 
up the Egyptian dynamics, bef »re the flood, yea, and 
long before the creation. If ale't Origin of Mankind • 
Greece was divided into fcycral dynnfi.es, which 
our author ha* enumerated under their refpeftive 
prince*. Pope. 

Dy'scrasy. n.f [Xvrvgoifiat.] An un¬ 
equal mixture of elements in the blood 
or nervous juice; a diftemperaturc, 
when fomc humour or quality abounds 
in the body. Did* 

In this pituitou* dyferafy of blood, y/e mu'! 
vomit oft the pituit*, and purge upon intermif- 
fbne. Fleyer on the Hnmossrs* 

Dyse'ntery, n. f [dyfngerie, French, 
from ik.vi»T»g*c*.] A loofenefs, wherein 
very ill humours flow off by (tool, and 
arc alio fome times attended with blood. 

Dii ff. 

From an unufuat Inconftancy of the woathrr, 

, and perpetual chango* of the wind from ©aft to 
weft, proceed cpidemicai^/r«/rrl#i. Arhnft. caA r * 

Dyspe'psy, n.f* [Wirid^a-] A difficulty 
of digeftion, or bad fermentation in the 
ftomach or guts. Did, 

Dy*«phony. n.f. [ Svcrfut* iw. 1 ] A difficulty 
in fpeaking, occafioned by an ill dbpo* 
fition of the organs. # Did. 

Dyspnoea, n.f. [W<rsr»**#.] A difficulty 

of breathing ; ftraitnef* of breath* 
Dy^sury. n.f. [)v0«gh.] A difficulty in 

making urine. 

It doth end in a dyftntery, pains of the haemor¬ 
rhoids, inflammation* of any of the lower parts, 
diabetes, a continual pi fling, ora hot dyfury, dif¬ 
ficulty of making water, " Harvey* 
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E Has two founds; long, fls fcene , and 
g| fhort, as men. E is the moll fre- 
' quent vowel in the Englilh lan¬ 
guage ; for it not only is nfed like the 
reft in the beginning or end of words, 
but has the pecuGar quality of lengthen- 
ing the foregoing vowel, as, cln, cane ; 
min, mane\ gif. gape ; g! Id, gl'ie ; fared, 
brfde; chin, chine; *w'p 9 nu'pe ; thin, 
thine; nod, node; tin, tine; plum* pH me. 
Yet it fometimes occurs final, .where yet 
the foregoing vowel is not lengthened; 
as gene, kmnvledgf * edge, give. Anciently 
almoft ev«y word ended with e 9 as for 
can 9 canne; for year, yearr\ for gfeut, 
greate ; for meed* neede; for flock, flocke. 
it is probable that this e final had at firft 
a foft found, like the female e of the 
French; and that afterwards it was in 
poetry cither mute or vocal, as the verfe 
jired, ’fill at laft it became univer- 
fally Aleut. 

Ea has the found of e long : the e. is com- 
moi\ly lengthened rather by the imuie 
diate addition of a than by the apportion 
of e to the end of the word; as men, 

mi an ; Jel,fial; met, meat; net, neat. 

Each. pfon. [elc, Saxon ;elch 9 Dutch; ilk, 
Scottifh. 

I. Either of two. 

Though your orb* ofdiflFerentgreatneC. be, •*• 

Yet both arc for each other's ufc difpos’d; 

His to indole, and your*s to be inclos’d- Drydcn. 

2. Evety one of any number. This fenle 
is rare, except in poetry,. 

TV invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be the inventer miss’d. Milton. 

Let each 

Fife adamantine coat gird well, and each 
. Fit well his helm. Milton. 

By hanger, that each other creature tames, 

Thou art not to be harm’d, then-jure not mov’d j 
• Thy temperance invincible betides. 

MiltonU Par . Reg. 

Wife Plato faid, the world with men was ftor’d. 
That fuccour each to other might afibrd. Denham. 

To Each the correfpondent word is other, 
whether it be ufed of two, or of a great¬ 
er number. 

’Tis (aid they eat each ether. Sbake/p. Macbeth. 

Let each efteem other better th^n themkives. , 

Phil . ii, j. 

Lovdieft of women! heaven is m thy foul j 
Beauty and virtue Oiine for ever round thee, 
Bright’ning each other / Thou art all divine. 

w Addfon's Cate. 

Ead. [ad. ed.\ in the compound, and eadig 
in the fixnple names, denotes happinefs. 
or bieflednefi, r fhus Eadavard is a hap¬ 
py preferver; Eadulph, happy affiftance; 
Eadgar, happy power; Eathwin, happy 
couqueror; which Macarius Enpolemus, 
Fanfla, Fortunatm, Feliciamts , Sec. do in 
fome meafure refemble. Ead may alfo 
in fome cafes be derived from the Saxon 
eath, which figoifk* cafy, gentle, mild, 

T Cib, Camden. 
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EA'GER. adj. [eajop, Saxon; aigre, 
French.] 

1. Struck with defire; ardently wifhing; 
keenly defirous; vehement in defires 
hotly longing. 

Of altion eager, and intent of thought; ‘ 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. 

Dry den*s Ovid. 

Eager to read the rriV, Achates came. Dry den’s Ain. 

With joy the ambitious youth his mother heard. 
And, eager* lor the journey, foon prepar’d | 

He longs the world beneath him to (urvey. 

To guide the chariot, nod to give the day. Drjden . 

Love infla Md, and eager on his blift. 

Smother'd) her words. AdJifln's Ovid. 

2. It is ufed fometimes with of, fometimes 
with for , fometimes with on or after be¬ 
fore the thing fought. 

3. Hot ofdifpofition; vehement; ardent; 
impetuous. 


lay 

Ht 


that 

ooker. 


Apt as well to q 
which is too eager 

Nor do the eager clamours of difputants yield 
more relief to edified truth, than did the found; pg 
brafs of old to the labouring moon. 

Glanville's Scefjlt. 
I mpeifeO real is hot and eager , without know¬ 
ledge. Spratt. 

Eager hh tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dry den. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks 
himfelf innocent, is apt to be too eager in hie own 
defence. Drjden. 

. Quick; bufy; eafilyput ina&ion. 

His Nuraldian genius 


nifehief, were he prompt 
it he snuftbe fpurr’d. Adi 


- ii: 


r d r opping s into mi 11c,, 
fome mood. Shakefp. Hamlet , 


I 


5. Sharp; fower 

With a fudden vigour it doth pallet 
And curd, like eager d 
The thin and whole 

6. Keen; fcvere; biting 

The air bites (hrcwdly 1 it is very cold. 

—It is a nipping and an eager air. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The flefb forinketh, but the bone rrtittech. Where¬ 
by the cold becomelh more eager. 

( | flacan*s Natural tliflorj. 

7. Brittle; inflexible; not duclile. A cant 

word of artificers. > 

Cold will be fometimes fo eager, as artifb call 
it, that it will as little endure the hammer as gl*& 
itfclf. , m gg iZcpe. 

Ea gerly, adv. [from eager .] r . 

1 • With great ardour of defire; with im- 
petuofity of inclination. * - r 

To the holy war how fall and eagerly did men 
go, when, the pried: perftiaded them that whofoever 
died in that expedition w at a martyr f South. 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe’s fate 
Did for the feed of future a&ions wait. Stepney. 

f. Ardently;hotly. 

Brutus gave the word.too early, , 

Wboharing fome advantage oft Udlavfti?, J • 
Took it too eagerly ; his foldien foil' t& fptril, 

Whilft we by Anthony fven all inclos’d. Shakefp 

3. Keenly; (harply. 1 r>J - 

Abundance of tain frote fo 'eagerly at It fdl, 
that it feemed the depth of winRr had of a fudden 
been Come in. Knollet's Hiflory of the ‘Turks. 

Eagerness, n. f. [from eager.] V» 

1 • Kecnncfs of defire ,* ardour of IncUna- 
ticn. .. . Ht* •- jw* 

She knew her 4 iftance,*and did Isglt for me, • 
Madding my eogernr/s with octtaunt. Shakefp. 
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Have you not feen, when whirled from the fifi* 

Some fauicon (loop'd at what her eyedefign’d. 

And, with htreagernefs, the quarry milk’d. Dry den. 

The eagemfs atid llrong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often ah hin¬ 
drance to It. Locke. 

Detraction and obloquy are received with as 
much tagernefs as wit anu humour. 

AddiJon's Freeholder * 

jiaha livet fo catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too, 

With mutual warmth aud eagemefs of love. 

Addifon's Cato. 

His- continued application to publick attain di¬ 
verts him from thofe pleafures which are purfued 
with eagemefs by princes who have not the publick 
fo much at heart. Add if an. 

The things of this world, with whatever eager* 
neft they engage our purfuit, leave us dill empty 
and unfati*bed with their fruition. Rogers. 

2. Impctuofity; vchcmcuce; violence. 

It rinds them in the eagermfs and height of their' 
devotion; they are fpeecnlefs for the time that it 
continues, and proftratt and dead when it departs. 

Dryddn. 

I ’ll- kill thee with fuch eagemefs of hafte. 

As bends, let loofe, would lay all nature wafte. 

| - Dry den, 

EA'GLE. tu f. ffligk 9 French; aquila, La- 
. tin; eatitr, Erie.] l < . .: 

. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, 
renew# its age when it grows old. It is 
\ * alfo faid not to drink at all, like other 
birds with (harp claws. It is given out, 
that wheu an eagle fees its young fo well 
grown as to venture upon flying, it ho¬ 
vers over their neft, and' excites-them ter 
imitate it, and take their flight; and 
when it fees them weary, or fearful, it 
takes them upon its back. Eagles are 
faid to be extremely (harp-fightea, and, 
when they take flight, fpring perpendi¬ 
cularly npward, with their eyes ft ead iijr 
fixed upon the fun. Calmtt . 

Draw forth this monflers of the aVyfs profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle 10 the ground. , Pope, 

z. The ftandard of the ancient Romans. * h 

Arts (lill followed where Rome’s eaghrs flew. Pope, 
Ea'g li-ey&d. adj. [from eagle and eyed .J 
Sharp-lighted as an eagle. 

As ne was quick and perfpicacious, fo was he 
inwardly eagle-eyed, and verfed in the humours of 
his fubjeHs. Hovueh 

Ev’fy one is eagle-eyed to fee -* 

Another’s faults and his deformity. Dry den. 

Ea'olespbed. n. f. [eagle and /peed.] 

; Swift neft like that of an eagle. 

Abrupt, with eag/efperd (be cut the iky, 

Infbnt mviiible to morul eye. Pope 

• ■ w • # • * 

Ea # cle#toki. n.f. A ftone faid to be 1 
found at the entrance of the holes in 
which the fcagles make their nefts, and 
affirmed to h^ve a particular virtue in dc« 
feeding tlie eagle’s neft from thunder. 

, - . «• : m ’ •• 1 Calmefm 

The eaglefhme contains, in a cavity Within it* 
t fxtiall loofe ftooe, which rattles when it rt fliakert 5 
and every foflil, with a nucleus in it, hat obtained 
the name. The aftalogjr between a done, thes 
conUiciflg another within it, or, It the fanciful, 
writers espfofs it, pregnant with another,! and a 
woman hig with child, led people to that 

4 N* ,, ^ i. . I. t-j .it 
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EAR 

It mufl have great virtue* and effect* in accelerating 
or retarding delivery; fo that, if tied to the arm 
of a woman with child, it prevent* abortion; and 
if to the leg, it promotes delivery. On inch idle 
and imaginary virtue* wai railed all the credit 
which this famous follil poffefled for many ages. 

Hill's Materia Medico. 
If you Hop the holes of a hawk's bell it will 
make no ring, but a flat noife or rattle; and fo 
doth the semes, or eagfejhne, which hath a little 
Hone within it. Bacon. 

Ea'glet. n. /. [from eagle. J A young 
eagle. 

This tneafon of his ion* did the king exprtls in 
an emblem, wherein was ait eagle with three eaglets 
tyring on her bread, and the fourth pecking at one 
of her eyes. Davies 

Ea'gre. k. f. [*rgre, in Runick, is the 
ocean i eggia, in Iflandick, is to agitate , 
to incite?] A tide fwdling above another 
tide, oblervablc in the river Severn. 

. Fora* an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide. 

The tyrant paluons, hope and fear, 
l>id in extremes appear. 

And flafk’d upon the (oal with equal force. Dry den. 

Ea'lderman. a u f. [ealttejunan, Saxon.] 
The name of a Saxon magi ft rate; alder¬ 
man. 

Same. n. f. [earn, Saxon; eon , Dutch.] 
Uncle: a word Hill ufed in the wilder 
. parts of StafFordlhire. 

Daughter, fays (he, fly, fly; behold thy dame 
Forelhows the treafon of thy wretched tame! 

Fairfax. 

EAR. *./. [cape, Saxon; oor, Dutch.] 

I • The whole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire is in my earsf Can this be true ? 

Stand X condemn'd! Sbakefp. Much Ado . 

His ears are open unto their cry. Pf. xxxiv. 15. 
Valfalva difeovered foroe paflages into the region 
of the ear drum; of mighty ufe, among others, to 

make dikhaigcs of bruifes. 

Derham's Fbyfco-Theology. 

2m That part of the ear that Hands promi¬ 
nent. 

Yoa have heard of the news abroad: I mean, 
the whifper'd ones; for they are yet but ear killing 
arguments. Sbakcfpeare. 

His matter Hull bore his ear through with an awl. 

JExod. 

3. Power of judging of harmony; the fenfe 
of hearing. 

She has a delicate ear, and her voice is mufick. 

Packard [on. 

4. The head; or the perfon: in familiar 
language. 

Their warlike force was (ore weakened, the city 
beaten down about their ears, and mod of them 
wounded. Knotles. 

Better pafs over an affront from one fcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man's ears. 

Jj EJbange. 

Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling 
• about our can. 

■Burnet's Theory. 

5. The higheft part of a man; the top. 

A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very 
fine lady. UEftrange. 

6 * The privilege of being readily and kind¬ 
ly heard; favour. 

Arittippus was caroeft fuller to Dioayfius for 
fome grant, who would give no ear to nis fuit; 
Arittippus fell at his feet, and then Dionylius grant¬ 
ed it- Baeon's Apopbthegdu. 

They being told there was fmall hope of cafe. 
Were willing at the firtt to give an ear 
To any thing that founded liberty. Ben Jon/cm. 

If on a pillory, or near a throne. 

He |aio his prince's ear. or lofc his own. Pope. 

7» Difpofition to like or diflike what is 

heard; judgment; opinion; tafle# 

He laid his fenfe clofer, and in fewer words, ac¬ 
cording to the ftyk and ear of theft times. Denham. 


EAR 

8 . Any prominences from a larger body, 

railed for the fake of holding it. 

There arc fome veflcls, which, if you offer to 
lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot ftir them: 
but are foon removed, if you take them by tbe ears. 

’Taylor's Rule of living bolj . 

A quilted night cap with one ear. 

Cong. PPay of tbe fVorld, 

A pot without an ear. Swift. 

9. The fpike of corn; that part which 
contains the feeds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel* made in 
tbe figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after 
wear. Bacon. 

The leaves oif trees not more. 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor finds upon the fhore. 

Dryden. 

From feveral grains he had eighty (talks, with 
very large ears, full of large corn. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 


To fight j 

to feuffte; 
to quar- 
A familiar 


10 . To he by tbe Ears. 

To fall together by tbe Ears. 

To go together by tbe Ears. 

rel. [In Dutch oarlogen.] 
phrafe. 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with 
(bagged tticks, or dully fell together by tbe ears at 
fifty-cuffs. More. 

rools go together by the ears, to have knaves run 
away with the ftakes. UEjfrange. 

All Atia now wa % by the ears. 

Andgods beat up for volunteers. Prior . 

11. Hafetby the Ears. To make ftrife; 
to quarrel: in low language, 

A mean rafeal Jets others together by tbe ears 
without fighting himfelf. h'Eftrange. 

She ufed to carry tales from one to another, 'till 
the had fet die neighbourhood together by the ears. 

Arbutbnot. 

It is ufual to fet thefe poor animals by the ears. 

Addifon. 

Ea'rlrss. adj. [from ear.] Without any 
ears. 

Earlefs on high fbood unabalh’d Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope. 

Ea rring. *.[ear and ring .] Jewels fet 
in a ring and worn- at the ears; orna¬ 
ments of a woman’s ear. 

With gold and filver they increafe hjs ftore„ 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. 

Sandyt. 

A lady bellowed earrings upon a favourite lam¬ 
prey. Arbutbnot. 

Ea'rshot. ft. f Reach of the ear; fpace 
within which words may be heard. 

Gomes, Hand you out of earjbot .—I have fbme- 
thing to fay to your wife in private. 

Dry den's Spanfb Pry or. 

Ea'rwax. n.f. [ear 2nd wax.] The ce¬ 
rumen or exudation which fmears the in- 
fide of the ear. 

The ear being to ftand open, becaule there was 
fome danger that infelts might creep m thereat; 
therefore hath nature loricated or plaiitercd over the 
fide*of tbe hole with earwax, to entangle infelts 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ea'rwic. n. f. [eape and pijja, a grub , 
Saxon. 

1, A (heath-winged infeft, imagined to 
creep into the ear. 

Himfelf he on an earwig fet; 

Yet fcarce he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Earwigs and fnails fcldom in felt timber. 

Mortimer's Hnjb. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace. 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becaufe (he heard a fudden drum. 

Or found an earwig in a plum. 

2. By way of reproach, a 
prying informer. 

Ea'rwitnsss, M.f* [ear and , ivitnfs.] r Qnc 
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Swift. 

whilperer; a 


EAR 

who attefis, or can sitteft any thing 
heard by himfelf. 

All prefent were made earwitncjfn , even of each 
particular branch of a common indi&ment. Hooker. 

The hiftories of mankind, written by eye or ear* 
witneffes, are built upon this principle, fratt's Logick. 

To Ear. *v. a. [aro Lat.J To plow j to till. 
Obfolete 

He that ears my land (pares my team, and gives 
me leave to enjoy the crop. 

Sbakefpeare'o All's well that ends well 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates. 

Make the fea ferve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. Sbakefp. Ant . and Clcep. 
A rough valley, which b neither cared nor fown. 

Dexter. 

Five years, in the which there (hall neither ho 
earring nor harreft. Gen. xiv. 

The field of love, with plough of virtue ear'd. 

Fairfax. 

To Ear. *v. n. [from earJ] To*(boot into 
cars. 

Ea'red. [from 

1. Having cars, or organs of hearing* 

2. Having cars, or ripe conu . 

The covert of the thnee ear'd field' 

Saw (lately Cere* to her paftkm yield. Pope's OdyJT. 

EARL. u. f. [coni, Saxon; earyl, 

A title of nobility, anciently the 
of this nation, now the third* 

Thanes and kinfmen. 

Henceforth be earls, the firil chat ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’dj Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Earl-majRSHal. ns f*\a*rl and marfhal. J 

He that has.chief care of military folem* 
nitics. 

The marching troops through Athens take their 

way; 

The great earl-mafbal orders their array. Dry Jem 

Ea rldom, n.f., [from earl.] Thcfcigniory 

of an earl; toe tide and dignity of an. 
earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the earl of (Jitter, and by her having all the 
earldom of (Jitter* carefully went about redrefling, 
evils. _ Spenfer's Ireland, 

When Fam king, dhtiB'thou of me 
The oarldutud Hereford. Shakfp. Richard Ilf. 

Ea'rliness. ft . f * [from early.] Quicknefs 

ith 


W- 
Eric.] 

higheft 


of any allion with refpell to fomething 
clfc: as, earlinefs in the morning, the all 
of riling foon with refpell to the fun; 
earlinefs at growth, the aH of growing 
up foon in comparilbiLwith other things 
of the fame kind. 

The neat morning we, having thriven with the 
fun's earl infs, were beyond tbe profpeH of the 
higheft turrets. Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodncfsanfwer the earlinefs of coining up. Bacon. 

Ea'RLY. adj. [asp, Saxon, before.] Soon 
with rclpell to fomething elfe: as, in 
the morning, with refpell to the fun ; in 
time, with refpell to creation; in the 
feafon, in companion with other pro- 
dulls. 

1 am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Mcetett for death: the weakeft kind of fruit 
Drops ear lief to the ground, and fb let me. Sbakefp. 

It is a curiofity to have feveral fruits upon s*e 
tree ; and the more when fome of them come early, 
and fome come late. Bacon's Natttral Hijfory. 

God made all the world, that he might be wor- 
(hipped in fome parrs of the world; and therefore, 
in the firtt and moft early times of the church, what 
care did he manifett to have fuch places erdfed to 
his honour I South. 

Tbe nymphs, forfaking ev'ry cave and fpring. 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. 

Sicknels is early old age: it teaches us diffidence 
in our earthly ftate, and inlpijrct us with thoughts 

re 


of a future. 
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Oh foul of honour 1 
Oh early heroc f Smith's Pheedra _ 

Ea'rlt. ad<v. [fro n |hc adjective.J 

betimes. 

Early before the mom, with crimfco ray. 

The windows of bright hc4v*n opened had. Spenfer. 

None in more languages can (How 
Thole arts, which you lo early know. Waller. 

The prineds makes her iffue like herfelf, by in- 
ftilling early into their minds religion, virtue, and 
honour. Addifon. 

To Earn. *v. a. [eapaian, Saxon.] 

I* To gain as the reward or wages of la¬ 
bour, or anv performance. 

Thofe that nave joined with their honour great 
perils, kre 1 eft fubjed to eavy ; for men think that 
they earn their honours hardly. Bacon's EJfays. 

Winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he through hazard huge muft tarn, Milton. 
1 to the evil turn 

My obviousbreaft; arming to overcome 
By fullering, and earn reft from labour won. Milton. 
Men may difeerm 

From what coniummate virtue 1 have chofe 
This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 

Tsemi fa I ration for the font of nett. Milton. 

Since they all beg, it were better for die ftate to 
keep them, even although they caned nothing. 

Gfount's Bills of Mortality. 
Thhris the great expence of the poor, that takes 
lip aimed all their earnings. Locke. 

The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the 
author hardly earned his bread by repeating them. 

Pope on Homer. 

After toiling twenty days. 

To tarn a dock of pence and praife, 

- Thy labaor's grown the cririck's prey* Swift. 

Toobtam, u« confcqucnoc of R&ioti. 

I can't foy whore 4 

It does abhor mo, now I fpcaktke word: 

To do the ad, that might th* addition Cant, 

• Not the world's mail of vanity could make me. 

Sbakf/yeare. 

EA'RNEST. ad), [eojinfcpt, Saxon.] 

f. Ardent in any afltdion; warm; zealous; 
importunate. 

He whkfh prayeth in due fort, It thereby made 
the more attentive to hear-; and he which heareth, 
the most earnefi to pray for the time which we be¬ 
llow, as well in the one as the other. Hooker. 

3 . Intent; fixed; eager. 

* On that profpecTftrange 
Thar earnefi eyes they fix'd ; imagining, 

For ooe forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now ris'o, to work them further woe or (hante. 

MHton. 

They art never more eamfi to difturb its, than 
when they fee us meft earnefi in this duty. Duff*. 

g. Serious; important. Some fay in earn - 
eft, not in jeft. 

They whom eamfi lets do often hinder from 
being partaken of die whole, have yet (his the 
length of divine fervice, opportunity for accefs onto 
foam rcafooabk part fhereoh Hooker. 

Ea'rnevt. M./m [from the adje6live.J 
I. Serioufnefs; a ferioos event, not a jeft; 
reality, not a feigned appearance. 

Take heed that this jeft do not one day Wm to 
earneji. Sid. 

1 told you tlaius was (he haplefs wyftt*. 

Wh a earnefi found what they accounted play. Sidney* 
Therewith Ihc laugh'd, aod did her enrnfi end 
in jeft. Fairy Quern , 

That high All-feet, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head. 

And giv’n in earnefi, what I feegg'd in jeft. Shake/. 

Nor can I chink that Cod, Creator wife I 
Though thfCftt'tting, will IQ earmejl fo deftroy 
Us, hr* prime creatures. Milton. 

But the main bufinefs and earnefi of die world is 
money, dominion and p owe r. L'Efirange. 

We (kali die in eamfi, and it will not become 
tit to live in jeft. Government of the Tongue. 

$cmpv*oii»s, yon have adUd hheyouxfelfj 


EAR 

Out would have thought you had been half in earmefl. 

Addifon. 

2 . [Emitz, fettge, Damfti;<rrsw, French.] 
Fledge; handle!; firft fruits; token of 
fomething of (he fame kind in futurity. 

The apottles term it the handfcl or camejl of 
that which is to come. Hooker. 

Which leader (hall the doubtful vift’ry blcfs, 

And give an earneji of the war's fucccfs. Waller. 

It may be looked upon as a pledge and earnefi of 
quiet and tranquillity. Smmlridge. 

The mercies received, great as they are, were 
camfis and pledges of greater. Auer bury. 

3- The money which Is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified. 

You have confpir'd again ft our perfon. 

Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his 
I coders 

Receiv'd the golden earnefi of our death. Sbakefp. 

Fay back the earnefi penny received from Satan, 
and fling away bia (in. Decay of Piety. 

Ea'rnrstlt . adv. [from eamfi.] 
x . Warmly ; affectionately; zealoufly ; im¬ 
portunately; intenfely. 

When tarnefily they feek 

Such proof, conclude they then begwt to fail. Mil. 

Shame h a baaifoment of him from the good 
opinion of the world, which every man moft ear- 
nefify defire*. South. 

Earnefily invoke the goodnefs and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. Smmlridge. 

2 . Eagerly; defiroufly. 

Why fo eamfily feek you to put up that letter l 

Sbaktfpeare. 

My foul, more emmefily releas’d. 

Will outftrip her'*; as bullets Sown before, 

A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 

Donne. 

EA f RKXSTKtat. n.f. [from earnefi.] 

1. Eaeerners ; warmth; vehemence ; impe¬ 
tuosity. 

Olten with a fofemn tanofintfs, • I 

More than, indeed belong'd toluch a trifle, 

He begg'd of me to fteal it. Shnkr j fe o r e 's Othello. 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufinefs fo great 
efieds, as a man may doubt, that, befids the very 
daring and tmmejhtejs , and ptrfifting and importu¬ 
nity, there (houid be fome ferret binding, and 
ftoopiag of other men’s (pints to fuch perfons. 

Bmcan's Natural Hfiery. 
Marcus is omwarm; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earnefinefs and paflion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence af temper. 

AJdiJbn't Onto. 

2. Solemnity; zeaf; ferioofnefs. 

There never was a charge maintained with foch 
a (hew of gravity and earnefintjs, which had a 
(lighter foundation to fupport it. After bury. 

3. Solitude; care; intenfenefs. 

With orerftraining, and earnfintfs of (inching 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good- Dryden, 

Earsh. w. /. [front car, to plow*] A 
plowed field. Not now in ole. 1 

Fires oft ate good on barren earjhee made, A 
With crackling flames to bum the ftubble blade. 

May's Flog. 

EARTH, w./. [cop*, Saxon.] 

1. The element diftinft from air, fire, or 
water; foil; terrene matter. 

The fmiling god it feen ; while water, earth. 

And airaneft his bounty. ‘lUmfcn. 

z. The terraqueous globe; the world. 

lough t fo vile that on the earth doth live, 
to the earth fome (perial good doth give. Shekel. 
This folid globe we live upon is called the tartb\ 
which word, taken In a more limited fenfe, fignifles 
fuch parts of this globe as are capable, being ex- 
poled to the air, to give rooting and noun foment 
to pUuts, fo that they may Hand and grow in it. 

Locke. 


But 
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3. Different modification of terrene matter* 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. a. Clays. 
3. Marls. 4. Ochres, j. Tripelas. 

Hill's Mat. Medico . 
Earths are opake, infipid, and, when dried, fri¬ 
able, or confifting: of parts eafy to feparate, and fo- 
luble in water; not difpofed to burn, flame, or take 
fi ,c * # . Woodward. 

4. This world oppofed to other fcencs of 

• exigence. 

What are thefe, 1 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 0 
That look not liketh* inhabitants o’ th* earth. 

And yet are on’t } Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

They can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I can of thofe myfteries which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. Sbakejy. Cori,l anus. 

3. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of oncJlacguage. Gen.xi. 1. 

5 . Country; diftinft region. 

In ten fet battles have we driven back 
Thofe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 

* At earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 

Jr.“The" adl of turning up the ground in 
tillage, [from car, to plow.] 

Such land asye break up for barley to fow. 

Two earths, at the Icaft, ere ye fow it beftow. * - 

Tyffcr, 

To Earth. *v. a. [from the noun. J 
!• To hide in earth. 

The fox is earthed ; but I (hall fend my two far¬ 
riers in after him. Dryden* t Spanijh Fry at. 

2, To cover with earth* t ■ - , 

Earth up with frefh mould the roots of thofe au¬ 
riculas w^ich the froft may have uncovered - 

Evelyn ’x Calendar. 

To Earth, v. a. To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth'd , and wolves abhorr’d the <Jay, 
And hungry churlsenfnar'd the nightly prey. Ticket, 

Earthboard, n.f. fe^rf^and board. ] The 

board of the plow that (hakes off the 

earth. 

The plow reckoned the moft proper for IflifF 
black clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a (quare earthboard , fo as t* 
turn up a great furrow. MortimeOm 

Ea'rt flBORK. adj\ [eeertb and 60m.] Yl 

t. Bom of the earth; terrigenous. c i 

” The wounds I make but fow new enemies; 

Which from their bloed, like earrhScm brethren 
fife. ® • Dryden • 

The Cod forever great, for ever kin£. 

Who flew the earfbbom race and mcaturca right 
To heav'n's great habitants 1 Price. 

Eartbbom Lycon (hall afcend the throne. Smith. 

Ea'rthbound. adj. [ earth and Iwtnd.] 
Faflened by the preffure of the earth. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
U nfix his eartbbound root 1 Skakefpeare'o Mach. 

Ea'rthen. adp [from earth.] Made of 
earth; made of clav. 

About hU [helves 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly feattcr’d. Shakefpcare. 

At a ruftick w as digging the ground by Fadua, he 
found an urn, or earthen pot, in whicn there was 
another urn, and in this teller a lamp clearly burn- 
fog* Wilkins. 

The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail 
fomeumeatn the boats made of earthen ware. 

Arbntbnot on Coin a. 

EA'RTHFtAX. n.f. [earth aud AaxA A 
kind of fibrous fofiil. 

Of Englifo talc, the coarfer fort is called plnifter, 
or parget; the finer, tatthfiax , or falamander't 
hair. Woodward. 

EaVthiness. ar. f. The quality of con¬ 
taining earth; groflhef*. • - 

Ea'rthlinc. ttm /. [from aartb.] An in- * 
I 4 N a habitant 
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.g Jhtbiumt ef the c*rtir>; a mortal; a poor 
frail creature* 

tTo earthlings, *b* fomAnol of Cod, that ftage 
vrhich he railed for a (mall time, feemeth magni¬ 
ficent. Drummond, 

Ea'rthly. ndj. [from earth J ' 

1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; fordid. 

But I remember now 

I’m in this earthly amid, where to do harm 
Is ofteniaudablc; to do good, fomethne 
Accounted d angerou s fo II). Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

When faith and Live, which parted from thee 
never* 

I lad ripen'd thy juft foul to dwell with God* 

Meekly thou didtt retign this earthly load 
Of death, call’d life. Milton . 

2. Belonging only to our prefent ftatfc; not 
■ k fpiritual. 

Our common rieceffities, and the lack which we 

* wto have at w*H of ghoftly as of 'earthly favours, is 

in each kind eafily known. < Hooker. 

You nave fence time 2 f 

To flea! from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan, 

• To keep your earthly audit. Sbakefp. Henry V III. 

It muty be cyirfotemn bufinefs and endeavour, at 
fit fcafons, to turn the dream of our thoughts from. 
earthly towards divide objefts. Atterbury . 

3. Corporeal ; not mental. 

4 - Great grace that old man to him given had, 

For God he often faw* from heaven highu . . 1 

All were his earthly eyen both blunt and had. 

^ Spenjer. 

Sudden he view’d, in fpke of all her art. 

Aft earthly lover lurking at her heart* Pope. 

Anv thine in the world; a female hy- 


4. Any thing 
perbole. 


*. f. [earth and quale.} 
ulfionof.the earth.. 


per 

Oh! if to dance all night, and drefs all day. 
Charm’d ihc.fmalUpax, or'chas’dold-^.away., 

" Who would not fborn what houfewife’s care3 product ?t 
Or who would learn, ope earthly thing of ufe?, Pope.* 

Ea'rthnot. n.f. [earth and «*/.], A pig¬ 
nut ; a root ii\ fhape and foe like a nut. 

When there are earthnsUs in feveral patches, 
4hpvgh the rgot* lie deep, in the ground, and the 

* forties be dead, the fwipe will by jtheir /cent root 

* only whete they grow. Ray 

jEa-RTF} quake, m 

Tremof dr con viuuon 01 ine camu, 

This fubieiqanc*m heat or fire being in any part 
of the xar^h ftqpf* by fome accidental glut or ob- 

s , ftru&ioa in the paffage* through which it ufod to 
afeend, and Being pretcmaturally aflembled in 
greater quautity into one place, cauies a; great* rare- 
tqdion and intumescence of tlie water of the abyfs, 

. patting it into very great commotions; and making 
afro like effort upon the earth, expanded upon the 
factrpf the abyfs, occafions rhat agitation and cp». 
iuflion which we call an earthquake 

J * Woodward* sUatutal Htflory. 

Thefe fumulh were like an earthquake* (hiking 
the very foundations of all, than which-nothing in 
Che world hath mole of horrour. King Charles. 

Was it hil youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 

Thefe might perhaps be found in other men s 
•Twas that re(jpe&, that awful homage paid me; ( 
That fearful love which trembled in n is eyes. 

And with earthquake fkook bis foul. Drjyden. 

The country, by rcafon of its vaft caverns and 
fuhterraneous ores, has been miferabiy tom by 
earthquakes% fo that the wholfe face of it is quite 
changed. Addifon on Italy . 

Ea'rthshACI no. ttdj. [earth and /hake.} 
Having power to make 
xaife eartnauakes. 

» By the earth/hahing Neptune's mfece, 1 

And Tcthys grave nujefliok pace* Afilton. 

Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce earth/hahing 

pew’r,«'• ;m r .< 

Jove’s daughter Falla* watch’d the fav'ring hour; 

Back to their caves foebade the. winds to fly. 

And hufh'd the bluffring brethrto of the iky. Pope . 

Earthworm* n.f. [earth and 

]. A worm bred under ground. 

• Worm are found in faow commouly r iUie tgrth* j 


the earth, or to 
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worms* and therefore it if not unlike that It may 
liken ilc put forth plants. Bacon's Natural Hfiery. 

Upo^ a (bower, after a drought, earthworm* and 
Iandfnails innumerable come out of their linking 
places. Ray. 

2. A mean fordid wretch. * l 

Thy vain contempt, ddl larthworm* ccafe i I 
I wan ’t.fbr refuge fly. Iftt/ris. 

Ea'rttty. ddj. [From earth^ , 

1. Confiding of earth. 1 

Long may’ft thou live in Richard’s (eat to (it. 

And foon lie Richard in an earth* pit! Shaheff. 

Lamps ate inflamed by the admiftionof new air, 
when the fepukhres are opened, as we fee in fat 
earthy Vapdurs ofdivers forts. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

All water, efpeoivlty 'that of 'min, -is (Voted with 
matter, light in companion of the common 1 earthy 
matter. »«* • i*j • Woodward. 

2. Compofe^ or partaking of earth; ter¬ 
rene* 

To furvey his dead and earthy image. 

What were it but to make my forrow greater. 

■ Shakefpeare. 

Him lord.pronounc’d, he, O indignity l 
Subjected to his fcrvice angel-wings, 

And flaming m’millers to watch and tend; 

Their* earthy $uxgt. Milton's Paradi/e 

3* Inhabiting the earth; terreftrial. 

Thof tjeautby (pints black and envious are ; 

1 ’ll call up oilier Gods of form more fair. Dry den. 

4. Relating to earth, « • 

Mine is the (hipwreck, in a watry fign ; 

And in an earthy , die .dark dungeon thine. Dry dpt. 

5. Not mental; grofs; not refined, t -t ' 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and (peak; 
Lay open to nay earthy grofs conceit, \? | 

Smother’d in errors, itebk, (hallow, weak. 

The folded sues rang of your words deceit. Sbaktfp. 

Nor is my flame 

So earthy* m to nved'thc dull an ate rial force 
Of eyes, or lips, or cheats* Denham*t Sophy. 

EASE. m,J. [aije, French.] 

1. Quiet; reft; undiftuibed tranquiUity; 

not foficitude. 1 *A 

Wcftiould not find her half fo brave and hold > 1 
To lead it to the wan and to the (has ; r 
To make it fufier,watchings, hunger, oold;' • v 
When it might feed with plenty, red with ea/e. 

. . . . > - - • . i * i» r. e Datnes. 

The prieft on (kjot of plf’dngnkes his enfi-, 

Apd nighdy vifiona invhis (lumber fees. Dryd. JEn. 

_ D 

2. Freedom from pain; si neutral ftate be¬ 
tween pain and pleafure* c i 

That which we call eaje is only an indolence or 
a freedom from pain. h* Ejlrange. 

Is it ft fmall crilRc toiwoqnd himfelf by anguilh 
0/ heart, to deprive hiinfdf of all the pleasures, or 
tajes* or enjoyments of life ? "temple. 

3. K.eft aftef labour; intermlflion of labour. 

* Give yourfelvcs ea/e from the fatigue of waiting. 

* % ‘ Swift. 


Help aud ea/e children the heft you can; hut by 


lert. 


f-uv. 
to 


E A S 

1* To free from pain. 

fe chi 

no means bemoan^hem. ■ ’" Lathe. 

2* To afliiage; to mitigate; to alleviate.; 

Thy father made our yoke grievous, wow there¬ 
fore eat* iboUjoeftewhat thegrievous fervirude* 

tChrest. 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 

It Dull be eas'd* if Fiance can yield relict* Shafafp. 

As if with (po<ts my fufterings I could Dryd . 

Though he fpeqks of fuch medicines as procure 
deep, and ea/e pain, he doth not determine their 
doles. jArh»uJ>ndtk 

• Will he for (acripce our forrow* eafe F 
‘And can otli'teafs rCverfe his firm decrees } Prior. 

3. To relieve frotn Ihbmir; or'Arrv thing mat 
offends r : ^ ith gfbeforb the thing. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A long will help the beating ftormto bear; 

And that thou tiuv’ft not be too late abroad 

Dryd. 
*4. 

No body feds pain that he wifbes not to be ea/ed 
oft with a delire equal to (hat pain, and infeparablc 
from it . ; . 1 Lsfkt. 

Ea'slful* adj. [eafe and full *] Quiet; 
peaceable; fit for reft. 

I fpy n black, fofpicimit, threat’ning cloud. 

That will enemmter with our glorious /on. 

Ere hr attain Mb ejftful welt era bed. 

" • Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Ea'sement. n.f. [from eafe.] 

lui 
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Sing, and 1 * 1 ! eafe thy fhoplden of\ hy load* D 
I will eafe me 0/ mine adverfarics* • Ifaiah* b 


I. 


A Alliance; 


upport; rclief fro^s. ^x- 

pences. . 

He has die advantage of a free»lodging» and fome 

other ea/ementt\ ' - - Swift. 

2. [tn law.] A fervice that one neigh¬ 
bour has of another by charter or pre¬ 
fer! pti on, without profit; as a way 
through his ground, a fink, or fuch lijce. 

Cowl. 

EA'siLY. tfrfe* [from 

1. Without‘difficulty. 

bounds move fwxfdy, and at great diftance; but 
they require a medium well difpofed, and their 
tranfnuihoQ U eajity flopped. Bacon's Nat. Ilifi. 
She a(k*d the rcafon of his woe ; 

. She alk’d, but with ad air and r] mien 
That made it eafily forefeea 
She fear’d too much to know. Prior. 

2. Without pain; without difturbance; in 
tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to con¬ 
demn their ttniverfal opinions and defig us, if, in- 
ftead of palling your life as well and eafily , you re- 
folveto^afs h as ill and as s&ifembkas you can ? 

t' - _ ■ V • 1 ■ ■ . Temple. 

3« Readily; withou t reiu^ance. 

1 can eaftly refign to othen the praife of your 
illuftrious family. Dry den's Ded. to Stale of Inno. 

Not foon provok’d, foe eafily forgives ; * t 

And much jhe fuflers, as flic much believes. Prior. 

Ea'sii^ess. n. f. [from eajy.\ 

1. Freedom from difficulty. 

* "Relieve mp, friopd^ lopd tumults are not laid 
With half the cqfinc/s that they are rais’d. 

Eafintft and* diffitulty are relative terms, ana re- 
e to fome power; and a thing may be difficult 


4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal vflill obiy thy hahd. 

Following with eafe* if favour'd by thy fate, 

Thpu ftrt foredoom'd to view the Stygian ftate; 

If not, nci labour*can< the tree conftrain. 

And ftrcflgth of flubboro atm^aad (tael are vain. 

5. Unconftraint; freedom from harfhnefs, 
formality; forced behaviour, or conceits. 

True eafe in-writing comes from art, not chance,; 
Ah thofe move caficfl who have lcaro’d to dance. 

/ . ] ' '' \ tope. 

6. At Ease. In i (late of undifturbed 
leifure; without pain i without anxiety. 

Lucan content wi|h praife, may lie at eafe. 

In ooflly grotts and marble pajacqs. .Dryden's Js 

Med of parts and penetration were not idly 
difpute at their f afe* but were to aft according to 
the refult pf their debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every 
thioe; knowledge and (rjencc in general is the bu- 

. (intis only of thofe wno are at eafe and leifure. Lccke. 

To Ease, m - a . [from the noun.] 

■■■■ b v Microsoft & 


Digitized 


late 

to a weik man, which yet may be ealy to the fapie 
perfbn, when affifled with a greater ftrengtb. Tilhtf. 

The (ceming eajinefs of Pindarick verfe has made 
it (bread; but it has not been confidered. Dry den. 

Vod left a conqueft more than ha! f atebiev’d, . 
And for whofe eqfinefs I a! mo It griev’d. Drydett. 

This'plea, under a colour of friendfoip to religion. 
Invites men to it by the eafirrefs of the terms it 
offers. ' * Regers. 

2. Flexibility; compliance; rea^inefs; riot 
oppofition; not reluctance* 

His yielding unto them in we thing might hap¬ 
pily put them in hope, *hat time would breed the 
like fg^r^of-eooicfoa^ 

Hooker . 
Sine* 

















n p" JwftVmg urtM eajhn* £*te 

Lcdibkm ditta. . r ftf Won 

| fcA stward. €td<v. fEafi und ttrward .] To 
’I wards tht Eaft. 

; ,-.??** moon^ which performs Its motion fwifce 

U *‘W»*rt tie Tun, gets ea/htarj'out bf his itys,5ri< 

9 •■PJ**®*tlie fun isfet. frr 

3 &r as l *>u?d caft rey^ fight, mcj - > 


Th»o %efW)fgt>M J ait worftof gold ; 

Or her* lefi fine in carrat is more precious* 

PreTeivjyg iifc jo med 'cine potable; 

But thou} moft fine, moft honour’d, mod renown VI, 
^ly pc^ccr wp. JSbakefp. Uenry W 

Jhcvr enf*rl a lecret curie upon their ellates, 
iJhich does^(tKkt mfenfitly \vafte and 
or eat put the heart arid comfort of it. Titfotfa*. 

Bating carts, * ' 

Lydian airs. Milton 

Tlftre aiifes a neceflity of keeping the furfike 
even, either by prrituic or eating medicines, that 
the eminence <Jf the fle(h may not reiift the.fibivs 
of the fkin in their tendency to cover the wram<). 


laws is fo evil, no doubt but >to bear a tolerable 
fore it bettjer than to vr a* re.-on jl dangerous remedy. 

*m Mocker. 

Give *r> him. sod-he’fiiallrbat laugh at you t mji- 
; fave fc j but, when you Laie done, look 

, »tryourowiu ‘ ^ 'rtr*. . iBoiitb. 

"The Wort .gfsjr to.fecure.bontdy# if to tty thr 
foundation of it e^rly. ip. literacy, a^d An (q/inejft 

• 10 bl | C - ^ 

3. Freedom from conftraint; netfcffort jtiot 

fprmality. t ' 

AJ>ftnrfd arid m'yfticlc thoughts yod muft exprels 
With .painful care,Jmt feemieg^o^rj/x; 

Fot trith fhincs bri^Jueit throqgli plainer! dr.fs. 

‘ * &afcsmmp*. 

4. Kelt; tranquillity; cafe ; fn^qlpm from 

pain. 

1 think 
iottseft in tb 


Ea'sy. 

■I 1 . Not 

The fervice of God, in the folemn aflVmls!* of 
-sUn*. ma voric. *0* Mthaf -,+ry 

&r*h U Hooker. 
ne’s .power to make 

‘f, *«?. % 


onr wrfir. 


v Ho^^muph .is it in eye*} 
tefllittions to hlfnfclf, furh * 
for esfcry tfae tb try. 

Not caqfingedifficplty, 

The whole ifond #at -of 


l haw afligqed 


cut into feveral 

th variety of palaces. 

Mdifvt pa hak . 


• * ne quarter where the dun rides: ©rpo- 
iiteto.tjie fgt/U “ ' ™ 

They counting forwards I yds the Moft, Aid 
allow ijo de g ree s to the Pontig^fc eaflVard. ASbot. 

- The regions in the eaftera paris of the 
world. ** • ' ~ * 

1 I riot lie the tiffitn* that thou thmkrft 

T^rtfii whole frace that’s in the twaot’agrafp, 

And Ibe rich Ehf! to boot. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The gorgepus $afi 9 wiUwicheft ba^d, 

Primes on her kina* Baibarick, pea^I and gold- Mih t 


; not anwiooB. 

•fe'ta/y in tf* 

often to enter u 


nt coodHSonj w -their 
fon pubick charges or 

Temple. 

«iowg * 19 * 0 fiee,W©rfly tefn- 
me air 4 it capable-of receiving new 

. - r • ^ '; lock*. 

«• pleafam, a marriage of in- 
rriage where both meet happy. 
, . f . , ■dddiJoK*f Sfeflftcr. 

arnfe 


ibhcass and- finners^ they fa id unto Ins difei- 
ow U it that he tuUtb with publicans and 
* Matt. ii. io. 




W 5^. »p meiriC,reumffano«. Ae 
bre fmrdiyenemies to rtmovatfeig. ^ 

hi i. A m^ 9 miA Arf» Ml Ms HWIao«bdWdHedur 
# mkft b «d Mpfr hiriafter.‘ 

^orubtgfj-.hafpyermiferMe. SaaliiJee 

4. tree from pain. 4 

Bold adventure to discover wide 

That difmal world, if any dime perhap* 

M^ht yield them ea/Ur habitation. Milton 

. Plcafurt has been the bus 'ncfs of my life. 

And every change of fortune cafy to me, 

Bccaufe ! (fill was eafy to myfell. Diyiejt 

S' Complying \ unrefiftipg; credulous. 

Baued w*ih r«^bos notunpUufibk. . d\ T i, 

” in me into the esJyhtirt+A rnan^ ~ 

r And hug him into fuarts, . Milieu 

With fuch deceits he gain’d their eafy beans, 
looprone to credit his perfidious err*. Vryden's Mtt. 
,1 The kiod-A father t have ever fojind him, 

Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wifHes. 

* D^i ? 1 dUMlMU Cato. 

o* Ready 7 «rot unwillihg* ii/«.n y» a 

merciful a king did never live^ 

M tortvert , and cafv to foiaiye. Dryjtn. 

7. r ree from want of more. * 

- They fhould be allowed each of tbemfucb a rent 

as would make tja^a eafy. Suiti 

8. Not coatiraintrd; iiot ftiff; i 9 . . • 

. x Thofe move ra^r/f that hare team’d to tiaoce^ . 

' • .1 i.d'-'p Pofe 

Pra *fe Ae eafy vigour of dime* ,. *& -r' * 

Where, Daqhim'a Rrengthj and WaH«rti><W«tners 

d 5 ?'£ . J. om * ‘ • 1 1 .' • *( 1 *,»*jfta 'tftyir 

To BAT.. a. preterite-//*/ *>r e?tt^ parii 

'***' m raf f*- l**™, Saxon; ufiftt. Go- 


^ch, aud fwartning Eafirrlings. 

x, A fpedcs of wqterfqwl. 

EA # sxb^hY. aJf. [from Eafi .} 

1. Coming from the parts toward the 

When the eaftrly winds or breezes are kepL ofl 
by fmne.high. mpunuins frpm the vallies, whereby 
the *«r, wahtirig moribnj doth become meedin* 
unhealthfal. 1 Raleigh. 

2. Lying towards the. Eafl. 

theS give US a W rip tnoft eaflerly, fcittir. 
ly, and weftetfy parts of EnglanA 

T , X ' rd ***'* EHh *f'Mortality. 

3. Booking towards the Ealt. .. . 

* h< £ hnfc , c, « r » *%ht. wifhpuf Me\r 

,mcI ‘» drawn from fpwgvfclth an, eljUrty *±J{i 

_ rr « - ’“Wkl 


onvntal 


aven 


Ueatb to move with plaints and thews ot y* 

Theway^raighg^,^ , \ 

e * th * "M» [from die wljedtive. I 
An old word, • -•( it." 

d .’Wh^barilitHe world ndr r^y’d* 
fxwn. therighf avay full oOfb may wander w\i 

? f ' l,* . ; Hubs 

s'Tikcifousi, n. u [eate and hda/e. 
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EDO 


•' e F e re , 

which overhang 


Saxon. 1 The edges 
tnc houfc. 




Pry/Un. 
JDrjJ. 


I 


! 


houfc where provifions are fold ready 
4 refled. 

An hungry traveller ftept into an eating houfc for 
his dinner. „ VEftrange. 

fc AXES, n.f 

of the roof 

Every night he comet 

With mirfick of all fori*, and fongs compos'd 
To her unworehineft: it nothing (leads us 
To chide him from our eaves \ for he periifts. 

As if hit life lay on't. 

Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Hit tears run down-hit beard* like Winter drop* 
From eaves of reedt. Sbakrfp. ‘Temptft. 

If in the beginning of Winter the drop*, of the eaves 
of houfc* come "more flowly down than they ufe, U 
portendeth a hard and frofty Winter* -Bexten. 

Uther'd withe (bower ftiil* 

When the guft hath blownHiis fill* ' ■ • 

Finding on theruftling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves, Wilton. 

The icicles hang down from the#ov#» of'houfc*. 

Woodward. 

To EaVe*drof. v. < 7 , f earvas and draft.] 
To catch what cornea from the eavet; ift 
common phrafe, toliften under windows. 
Ea vesd rower, n.f. [eaves zxddrvp.^ A 
Jiftcncr under windows.; an inhdious 
diftencr* 

Under our tentl t*H play tht eaves dropper. 

To hear if any mean do (brink fromrne. Sba^eff. 

EBB, n. /. febkwu epplob, Saxon.; tbbe, 

Dutch.] 

M. The reflux of the.tide.towards the fca: 

oppofedito^w* 

The dear fun-on hi* wide wst*ryi;l<(a 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frefh wave largely drew, 

.At afterthiift; which made their.flowing (brink 
•From ftasdiog lake to tripping ebbs that Itole 
With (oft foot tow’rds the deep. 

Hither the feas at dated tiroes.refort. 

And (hove the loaden veflela into pon,; *) 

Then with a gentle *bb retire again, 
AMreoderbsck thcir^caigalto the mam. 

Addi/en m Jtdty. 

a. Decline; decay.; waftc. 

You have finifhed all the war* And brought all 

things to that low ebb which you fpcak of. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

This tide of man’s life, after it once turnech *od 
Jcclineth, ever runnneth with a perpetuals^ and 
fallii* dream, but never flowed* again. 

* JUleigh'sHifioy. 

Thus all the treafure ofour flowing years. 

,©ur ebb of life for ever takes away. Rafcomyton. 

The greateft qge for poetry was that of AugutUs 
Cacfar, yet painting was then at its lowed ebb, and 
perhaps Sculpture was alfo declining. 

Near my apartmentlethim pris’nerbq. 

That I his hourly ebb* of life may fee. 

What it it he afpiret to? 
lx it not this ? To (bed the flow remains, 

•His lad poor ebb of blood in your defence. 

Add if on* s Cato. 

JoEbb. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To flow back towards tbe fca.: qppttfed 
to finti. 

Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now, t / 

Now it doth turn and ebb back to the fea. Sbakqfp. 

From thence the tide of fortune left their fhower. 
And ebb'd much fader than it flow’d before. 

DrydefdsJBn. 

To dedine; -to decay; to wafle. 

Wcl}i 1 ®jn (landing water: 

>f'11 teach you how to now- 
Dofo: to ebb 

Hereditary doth inftwtfc me- EhaXofjp. *Tevtpeft. 

But oh, fie ebbs / the fouling waves decay 1 ! ! : ■ 
For ever lovely dream, forever day! Halifax 

J2 *rih # 1 n. f. [ebenut, Latin.'] A hard, 
£ # bom. f heavy, black, valuable wood. 
JE'jbokt. J which adouts a fine glofa. 
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If the wood be very hard* ts ebony, or Hgnum 
▼itx, they are to turn ; they ufe not the fame tools 
they do for foft woods* Momn’s ftieob. Ester cfa . 

Oft by the winds ectindt the (ignal lies. 

Ere nigh that half roll'd .round her ebon throne. Cay. 

Ebri'ett* ft. f. [ebrteiat, Latin, ] Drun¬ 
ken nefs; intoxication by Brongdsquors* 

Bitter almonds, wno aiHidotc againft ebriety f hath 
commonly failed. BrawriKx Putgar trroars. 

EBEPLLADE.m. f. [French.]A chedk of 
the bridle Which a.korfeman gives a horfe. 
by a jerk of one rein# when ne xefufes to 
turn* 

Ebrio'si m. •%. f. [ebeUjtias, "Latin.] Ha¬ 
bitual drunkenness. 

That religion which excufeth Noah in finprifal, 
will neither acquit ebriyfity nor ebnet in, their in¬ 
tended perveffioc. * Brown. 

Ebxjlli'tiok, n.f. \ebutto.\at^\ 
t • The act of boiling tip with heat« 
z. Any intefUne motion. 

The difladtttion of gold and Elver dttagree; fo that 
| in their mixture there is great ebullition, darkftefs, 
I ..Audio the.cod, a precipitation, of a black powder. 

Bacon. 

.Iron, in aqua fortrt, will fall into ebullition with 
nuife and emicatioa; as alfo a crafle and fumid ex¬ 
halation, caufod from ihe. combat of the folphuriof 
Jeon with> the acid and nitrous fpirits of aqua fortit* 

Br turn’sFulgar Err ours. 

That ftroggling or -cflervefcoiice which 
arifes from the mingling ’together. any 
alkalizate and. acid liquor; any intefline 
violent motion. of the parts of * .fluid 
occafioned by -the ftruggling of particles 
of different -properties. Qnmgr. 

When aqua fortis, or fpkit of vitriol, poured 
upon filings of iron, difiolves the filings with a great 
-heat and ebullition , is not the heat and ebullition 
efte&edby a violent motion of the parts; and does 
not. their motion AJgue, that the acid parts of the 
liquor ru(h towards the parts of the metal with vio¬ 
lence, stad run forcibly into its pores, ’till they get 
between its outmoft particles -and the main mafs of 
the -metal f Kewton. 

A * violent-cold, as well as ‘heat, may be produced 
by this ebullition \ for if fal ammoniack, or any pure 
-volatile alkali, dilWvtdin water, be mixed wirh an 
acid* -an ebullition , with -a greater degree of cold, 
will enfue. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

ECCENTRICAL* \ r _ . T . ^ 
ECC E'NTRiC K. I™***”™’ Lat *i 

1. Deviating from the centre. 

2. Not having the fame xjentre wifli ano¬ 
ther circle: fuch circles were fuppofed by 

the Btolemaidt philofophy. 

Aflronomers* to "Solve the phenomena* frame^ to 
their conceit eeceutricks and qpicyclct, tad a wondtr- 
fol engine of orbs. Bacon. 

Xkither his courfc he bends 
Through the calm firmament; but up or down, 

JBy oentrick or rerrarfr/Vd, hard to ««IL MUion. 

They build, unbuild*contrive. 

To five appearances they gird ihe fphere 
'W( i th ccnrnck* and erects riclt, fciibbl’d O’ee, •* 
Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 

- .Whence is it that planets move all one and the 
‘‘fame way in orbs concentrick, while comets mote all 
manner of ways is orbs very eccemricb? 

, Nc*vtM*s 

3. Not -terminating in the fame point; r not 
direeled by the Same principle* 

Whatfoever a flairs pafs luch a nun’s -hands, he 
[ crooketh them to bn own ends; which mull seeds 
.be often e% eontrid to the ends of his ipafU r* { T 

Bacon's E/J*p. 

Jrregular.; anomalous-; deviatUg from 
ftated and conftant methods* 

This motion, like others of the fines, form 
ccecnvkh and irregular. King Charles. 

A character of ^us etcenttich virtue# ia the aaoxe 


elating 


ECH 

tttflliRifs Vhsmin life, beexuft kk net wholly 
Ctonptsdfratiitofniltics. DrjUi, 

Then fram*whate > cr wc can to fonfe produca. 
Common and plain, or wood'rous and abflruf% 

From nature's conftant or reccxtrick laws, 

I he thoughtful foul tbisgentsal inference draws. 

That an effect mud prefuppofe a caufe. Fries*. 

Ecca iutri'city* n.f. [from eecexlriek.] 
i. pevration from a centre. 
z. The Bate of having a different centre 
froitr another ciccle. 

In regard of eccentricity and the epicycle wherf* 
in it moveth, the motion of the moon it unequal. 

Brown. 

Bjr reafon of the Tun’s eccentricity to the earth* 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to us to move 
unequally. Holder. 

3. Excursion from the proper orb. 

The duke at his returp from his eccentricity* for 
fo I account favourites abroad, met no good news. 

Wotton. 

4* TZecenirkitj tff the earth is the diffance 
4 x:tween the focus and the centre of the 
earth's Clliptick orbit* Harris* 

'Eccht'mosis. n.f. [tuxy/JomrH.] Livid fpots 
I or hlotrfies in thc^fkii^ made by extra* 
vafated Blood. Sgserwcy* 

Ecebymqfts may be defined an extravafatien of 
theJblood in or under Che (kin, the fluo remainirw 
whole. _ Wife men. 

Taxations are accompanied with-tumour and 
cbymofis IViftnum. 

ECCLESIASTICAL* 7 adj. f ecclefiafticut . 
ECCLESI A'STICK. f Lau] Relatii 
to the church; not civil* 

. Isdifcipline an tccltftaftical matter or civiM If 
an tcclejUflical , it mull belong to the duty of the 
-miniflen. Hooker. 

'Clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfeure terms, 
yet in their formons are liberal of fhofo which they 
find in ecclefaftical writers. Bwjft m 

A church of Englandma* has a true veneration 
for the ft heme cftablifhcd among us of ecclefajliek 

.government* Swift. 

Ecclesiastic 1C. n. f 9 [from the adjec¬ 
tive.] A perfon dedicated to the mini- 
ffries of religion. 

The ambition of the eecleftaftich deftroyed ihe 
puri ty of the church. Burnet’s Tbeorv. 

Ec cor ro'ticxs. *. f [« and 

Such medicines as .gently purge the bel¬ 
ly, fo as to bring away .no more than the 
»na*und excrements lodged in the in- 
teftines* 

The body ought to be maintained in its daily ex¬ 
cretions by fuch means as are eccoprotick. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

Ech i \adj. [from echinus, Latin,] 

Rchjna'teo.S Bridled like 
hog; fet with prickles. 

An ecblnated pyritesjn dhape approaches the eeblm 
noted cryftaUine balls* Woodward on FtJTils. 

E'CHImJtL n.f. [Latin.] 

i» A hedgehog. 

z* A (hell fifh fet with prickles. 

3. [With botatrifls.] The priATy bead, 
cover of the feed, or top of any plant. 

[ 4* [In .architcfturc.} A member or ortta- 
meiU, taking its name from the rough- 
nefs of the carving, refembling the .prick- 
Jv rind of a chefnut, and not unlike the 
inomy ooat of a hetlge-bog. ^ 

O’his ornament is ufed by modern a.rchitefl« in 
corniThe* of she donick, ^Corinthian, and Com polite 
orders t- and generally fet nefxt to the abacus, being 
•curved wish anchor*, darts, and ovals or eggfi. 

Harris. 

E'CHO. m.f. [ixu; Lat.] 

lu 


hedge- 


i* Echo was 


tppofed to lure been once a 

uynsph. 
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fowl M/nmenf# /S) 
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*ymph, who pined into a (band for love 
of Narciffiis* 

The ^leafont myi tl fc may teach tV unfortunate 

la thefe woods to refound the vcoowned name of a 
gpddcfs. Sidney. 

%. The return or repercuffion of any found* 

The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, 
cannot be guided; therefore there hath nof been any 
means to-make artificial echoes ,• Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

3. The fboad returned. 

Babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying (hrilly to the well-tun’d horns. 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shaiefp. 

Wilt thou hunt ? 

Thy hounds (hall make the welkin -anfwer them, 
And fetch (brill echoes from their hollow earth. 

Shakefpeare. 

O woods* (^fountains,hillocks,-dales and bow’xj! 
With other echo late I taught your (hades 
To anfwer, and refound far ocher fong! Milt a*. 

To you I mourn, nor to-the deaf I (inf ; 

The woods (halLanfwer^and the echo ring. Pope. 

’Tit not enough no harftmefs gives offence; 

The found muff feem an echo to the feok. Pope. 

To.E'cho. 

To refound; to give the repercuffion oi 
a voice. 

At the p ar t i n g 

AH the church echo*dm Shake/.Taming ef the Shrew. 
Through ruck* mod. earn the name of Delta 
founds;, 

Della each cave and ’echoing rock rebounds. Pope. 

Zm- To be founded back.. 

Hark, how the found difturife imperious Rome! 
Shskes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome! 

Her mitr’d princes hear the echoing noife, 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath-and awful voice. 

B/m Unsure. 

To E'cho. •v. a. To fend back a voice ; 
- to return what has been uttered. 

Our fepariffs do but echo the fame note. 

Decay of Piety. 

With peals of (bouts the Tyrians prailc the fong \ 
Thofe peals are echo'd by the Trey an throng. 

Dryden' sJEm. 

©tie great death deforms the dreary ground ; 

>cb refound. 


The echo'd woes from di&aot rocks refound. Prior. 

ECLAIKCPSSEMENT, L /. [French.] 

Explanation ; the a 6 k of clearing up an 
affair by verbal expostulation. > 1 ■ 

The eclairci£meat ended in thedifooveryof the 
informer. Clarendon, 

ECLAT, n.f. [French.]; Splendour; fhow; 

• Juftre. Not Englifh. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, fur prize, 

’ and eclat of Homer’s battles, than .that artificial 
manner of gaging his heroes by each btlier. 

Pope's EJay on Homer. 

Ecle ctic*, adj. [J*Ai*r«*$-] Selecting; 

chufing at will. 

Cicero was of the eclc&rck fed, and chofe but of 
each fuch poiuotu as came neareff truth. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Ecle'gma. n.f. [T*and iw.] A form 
of medicine made by the incorporation! 
of oils with fyrupt, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice flick* Quhtey. 

ECLl'PSE. n.f [SvAiM-rtf.] 
l. An obfeuration of the luminaries of 
heaven ; the fun is eclipfed by the in- 
terveiition of the moon; the moon hy 
the mterpofition of the earth.. The word 
originally figuifies departure from the 

place, to which Milton alludes. 

Sips of yew. 

Silver'd in the moon’s eclipfr. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Planets* planet~(truck, real eclipft 
Then fuller’d. Milton's Paradife Left. 

So though the fun vi&orious be. 

And from a dark eclipft Get free, 


ECL 

The influence, which we fondly fear, 

Afflifo our thoughts the following year* Waller. 

An eclipfe of the moon is when the atyiofphere 
of the earth, between the fun and the moon, hinders 
the light of the fun from falling upon and being 
reflected by the moon: if the light of the fim is 
kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a 
total eclipfe ; if from a part only, it ii a partial one. 

Locke. 

2* Darkncfs; obfeuration. 

All the pofferity of our firff parents fufiered a per¬ 
petual eclipfe of fpiritual life. Raleigh's Hift. 

Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, 
In our fcatteriogs and eclipfet. King Charles . 

To Eclipse, nt. a. jTrom the nouu.J 
•i. To darken a luminary. 

Let the eclipfed moon.her throne refign. Sandys. 
Now if the earth were fiat the darken'd moon 
Would feem to all eclips'd as well as one. Creech. 

2. To cxtinguifli; to put out. 

Then here I take my leave of thee*, fair fon*. 

B»m to eclipfe thy life this afternoon. 

Shakcfp. HenryV I. 

j. To cloud ; to obfeure*. 

They had fcea tokens of more than common 
greatneu, hosyfoever now eclipfed with-forton*. 

Sidney. 

Praife him to»his lather t- 
—Let the prince’s ftory 
Seem , to eclipfe , and caff a cloud on his. 

Denham's Sophy. 

Let other moles write his prolp’routfaH, 

Of conquer'd nations tell, and kings rcitor’d ; 

• But mine Hull ling of his #c///>j'</eftate. 

Which, like the fun’s more wonders does afford. 

Dryden. 

He descended from his Father* and eclipfed the 
glory ef his divine Majeffy with a veil of fielh. 

_ * ' Calamys Sermons. 

4. To dilgracc. 

She told the king, that her hufbtnd was eollpfed 
in Ireland hy the no-countenance his majeffy had 
(hewed toWahfoVm.- • •'< > Clarendon. 

Another now hath to himfolf cngro&’d ■ 

AH pow’r, and ui eclips'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Ecli # ptick. n. •/. [ * *a* A great 

circle of the fphere, fuppoied to lie 

drawn through the middle of the Zo- 

diaek, and making arv angle with the 

Fquino&ial, in the points of Aries and 

Libra, of 2^. jc f * which is the fun's 

greateft dedinatiom This is bv fome 

called *via folic, or the way of the fun, 

becaufe the fun, in his annual motion, 

never deviates’from this line.. Thisdine 

is drawn on the globe: but ul the new 

aflronomy the Ecliptick is that path 

among the fixed- ftars, which the earth 

appears to deferibe to an eye placed in 

tne fun, as in Its annual motion 1 it runs 

round the fun from Weft to Eaft. If 

you foppofe this circle to be divided into 

twelve equal parts* they wilb be the 

twelve figiw. Harris. 

m AU ftsrs that have their dftbncefrem the Eel/p- 
tick northwards not more than twenty-thrse degrees 
and a half, may* in pmgreffson of time, have de¬ 
clination fouthward, and move beyond the eouacec. 

Brown's Valgor Br roars. 
The terraqueous globe hod the fame fite and pofi- 
tion, ui refpeft of the fun, that it now hath t its 
axis was not parallel to that of the Ecliptick, but 
inclinedia like manner os it is at prefent. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
You muff conceive an imaginary plane, which 
pafiing through the centre of the fun and the earth, 
extends itfclt on all fide* as far as the firmament: 
this plane is called the Ecliptick , and in this the 
centre of the earth h perpetually carried, without 
any deviation. 


paflo- 
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The earth’s rotation makes the night and day; 
The fun revolving through th’ Ecliptick way, 

Efiedls the various feafons of the year. Blackmon. 

E'clogue. n.f. r**A0vi.] Apaftoral poem* 
fo called becaufe Virgil called his 
rals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praifes Balilius gave this eclogue 
any man may guefs, that knows love is better than 
fpefhdes to make every thing feem great. Sidney . 

It is not fufficienc that the lenience* be brief, the 
whole eclogue (hould be fo too. Pope. 

ECO'NGMY. n, ft [oix**aptfet.] This word 
Is efterr written, from its derivation* 
etconomy ; but ce being no diphthong. in 
Englilh, it k placed here with the au¬ 
thorities for different orthography.] 

The management of. a family ; the go¬ 
vernment of a honfehold. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs nothing 
j fina l fervanr, while he is in his minority; fo a 
I fcryaat (hould differ nothing from a child in the fob- 
l fantizl part. ^ Taylor. 

p. Diftnbtition of expence, 

Particular foms arc not laid, out to the greateft 
advantage ia his economy \ but ore fometimet fuf- 
fered to run waffe,.while he is only careful of the 
main. ^ Dryden • 

Frugality; diferetion of expence; lauda- 


1. 


than that it Is 


p • 

dable pariimony. 

I have no other notion of economy, \ 

. the parent of liberty and cafe. Swift to Bolingk . 

4. DifpoEtion 01 things ; regulation. 

AU the divine and infinitely wife-ways of economy 
that God could ufe towards a rational creature, 
oblige, mankind. to that oourfe of living which it 
moft agreeable toou* nature.. Hamm . 

j. The difpofition or arrangement of any 
work. 

In the Greek poets, os -in Plautus, -we fee the 
I economy and di(petition of poems better obferved- 
than in Tcscnce. Ben Johnfon. 

If -this Economy mufthe obferred in the minuteft* 
parti of an epick poem, what foul, though fern into 
the world with great advantages of nature, culti¬ 
vated with the liberal arts ond fetenets, can be fufa 
ficient to inform the body of fo great a work ? 

Dryden's Dedication to the sEneid* 

6: Syftem of matter; diitribution of every 
thing aftivo or paffive to its proper place. - 

Thefe the ftrainen aid,. 

That by a conftaut feparation mode,. 

They may a due economy maintain. 

Exclude th& noxious par-u, the good retain. 

J, Block more , 

EcOiNO'mICX. 1 .. rr 

Economical; J If** 0 ™ exonomjm\ 

1. Pertaining to die regulation of an houfc— 
hold. 

Her qukk'ning power in every living part; 

Both os a nurfe, or as a mother ferve 5. 

And doth employ her xcvncmhk -art* 

And-bufy care, her houfc hold to preferve. Davies. 

In economical affairs, having proposed the go¬ 
vernment of a family, we confidcr the proper meant 

toeffettir.. Wattsi 

2. Frugal. 

borne are fo plainly ectnomlcal^ at even to defire - 
that the feat be well watered, .and well fwelled. 

Wottoifi Architefl. 

EcvhRa'cticics. *; [** and ^wrV] 

Such medicines as render tough humours 
more- thin, fo as to promote their dif- 
charge. Quincy. 

Procure the blood'a free* dourfe, ventilation, and. 
Iran Ipi ration, by fuitable purges and ttfhraCiich 
medicines. Harvey 

E'CTASY. n.f. [tm,.] 

the thoughts are 


w " 1 \ u At) J paflion by which 

Ec li'ptick. adj. .Dtfcribed by the eclip. I ^r^ltft^ in whfchlhc mind isfor 
tick line. | Follow them fwiftly* 

* Anfr 
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h fetor there fibre whatthi*-# 

May rujHr provoke theaeov t kbafifp. T&*p-fi 

. . ... . *T maybe *’•» « J • * 

No longer joy- there, bot>a ocffiy. . . Sacklwgp. 

Whether what we call ecjiajy t>e not dream nig 
- with our eye* open, 1 leave to be ekimined, Locke. 

2 . Exceflivc joy; rapture. 

O love, he moderate! allay thy .eefiafyf Sbakefp. 
The religious pleasure of a wdl-difpofed mind 
tno»e* gently, and therefore conftxntly : it does not 
affoft by -rapture and ecftafy\ but is like the plea- 
furo-of health, ftill and fober. South. 

£ Bach delighted. attHeBghtm* givta 

The plf afro* eeflofy whicfi each receives, , 

A pleafuie, which no language cui f xprgfs; 

An eefiafy, tjiat mother* omy fefcl,. ' .. 

flays round tfiy heart* __ PbilfpPk tHflrifl Mbtlxr. 

lim and ab- 
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Enthufiafra ? cxccflivc eleratii 
forption of the mind. 

He lov'd me well* and oft would beg toe fin g | » ' 
Which when 1 did, he on the tender grafs 
Would fit, apdiwkea even to tcjlefys * Miltom. 

. Exceflivc grief or anxiety* This is not 
now ufed. 

Sigh$ and groansrftntfhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent ioteow ferns 
A modem ecfkafy. Sbakefp e Macbeth* 

Better he with the dead, *■ Li 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In niUtfi-e^/Ufyp Shake/p . Macbeth. 

, Madnefs; diftraftion.. This fen fe is 
not now in ufe* 

Now doe that noble and snoft fovewignreafon* " l 
Like fweet bell* jangled out of tuoe, and. harfh* 

. Tliat unmatch'd form, and feature of blown youth, 
Blaflcd with ecfiajfi .. Shakqfp. Hamlet. 

E # cstasi eD m fidjm. .[from *cfiajyj\ Ravifh- 

cd ; filled with enthufiafm. 

Thtfe are a* common -to the ‘inanimate thing* as 
to the molt ecfiajied foul upon earth. Norris. 

iSEteSL 1 -} -* 

1. Ravi feed; rapturous; elevated ’beyond 

the ufual bounds of nature. ,i ,, 

Thera doth my foul in holy vifion fit. 

In peqfirc trance, and anguife, and ecfiatick fit. 

Miltom. 

When one of them, after an etfiatUal manner, 
fell down before an angel, he was fcverely rebuked, 
and bidden to worfhip God. StillingBas^. 

I n trance ecfkatick may thy pangs be drown’<r, 
Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee round. 

Pope. 

2. R si fed to the higheft degree of joy. 

To gain Pcfcennios one employs his fchemes; 
Onegvafps a Cccrops in ecfiatickA rea nu. Pope. 

3. Tending to external objefis. This fenfe 
is, I think, only to be found once, 
though agreeable enough to the derive 
tion. 

1 find in me a great deal of ecfiaticed love, 
which continually carries me out to good without 
myfelf., Norris. 

E'ctyfe. tt ,/* A copy. 

The complex ideas of fubttanecs are ctypes, co¬ 
pies, but not perfedt one*; not adequate. Locke 

E'curib. n. /. [French; equns > Lat.] A 
place covered for the lodging or houfing 
of horfes. 

Eda'cious* aijm [edax 4 Lat.] Eating; 
voracious; devouring; predatory; rave¬ 
nous; rapacious ; greedy. 

Eda'city. ft. Jm [edacitas, Lat.] Voraci¬ 
ty ; ravenoufnefs 5 greedinefs; rapacity. 

The wolf is a beaft of great edacity and dtgeftion; 
it may be the parts of him comfort the boweh. 

f Bacon. 

To E'DDER. *vm a. [probably from rdge.] 
To bind or interweave a fence. Not in 

ufe. a 

To add ftrength to the hedge, odder it; which 
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: is, bind the tup of • . flake* wttk(«AM> r {ft!»U lohg 
pokrion cask tidoi MortlbsMs Hsfinrdn,. 

E'ddsiu n 2 f ffwm the verb-, }■ Such *fence- 

wood a$ is toiftmpftly pdt up$p thp top 

of fences. Not in ufc. , t.t ,*,* 

in tapping and felling,fare tdd** and (take, J 

Tbinphodge*, as netdtlh, to mead or,to mike. 

Tmjfer. 

E'DDY. n. f baohvardi tgairr, and 

ea* 4 voter, Saxon.] 

b. The water that 3 by forte repercuffion, 
or oppo^te wind, run* contrary to the 
main ft ream. *,’■*- 

M/-oraifes are u's bulruf!\, upon ^ hrea'ra; If 
they time not, *tis becaufc thay are borne up by.the* 
ftrength of the eutreht, which fupports their light- 
nefi; but they are carried ttrtihd again, and return 
on the ft&fywbete they firftbegan. Drydett. 

|2« Whirlpool i'circular motion. 

[ The wild wsvek buffer'd him, uhd fuck’d him ip, 

* And fmiling satffardltnpled MvthCmaan. 1 • Dry den. 
j • Soy where ow Wide Nu midi an waftes extend, 

* Sudden, th’ impctuouihurricanCs-defcend, > * 

{. Wheel throigtaibe air, in circling eddies play, 

( Tear.up ihefiuuii, god fwcep whole plain* away. 

I Add if on's Cato. 

jE'b dy .adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

6 And chaff with eddy winds Is whirl'd * round. 

And dancing leave* are lifted from the ground; 

1 t 3 Dryd. Pirg. 

DEMA*To r 5Ei adjk Swelling; 

full’ of humours; commonly written oede- 

vnUmtm . u 1 * 9..i i ** 

, -A-ferofity obftrudfing the glands may be watery, 
tdimafofty and fchitrous, according to thetatfcblity 
1 of the humour, 1 Arbmtbnat. 

Ede'ntatto. '^. \edeiitalus, LauJ De¬ 
prived of teethe Did'. 

EDGE, n./, [ccbe, Saxon.] 

I. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 

Seize upon Fife 5 give to the edge t* th' fword 
His wifo, fill babas. • • Sbakefp , Macbeth. 

He that Will K%W$ edge win, > 

Muft forge tTiic^, and grind thin. Proverb. 

The edge ot war, like an iU-fheathed knife. 

No more Ih alt cdt h is matter. Sbakefp. 

. - • *Tis Hander, f > ’ <' 1 1 

YVhofe edge is lharper than the fword. 

• • Sbakcff . Cymbclme. 

A narrow part riling from a broaden 
Some'j harrow their ground over, and then plow 
it uponedge. Mortimer's Hofbandry. 

3. Brink pWrgin; extrcrfii ty. 

The r«y* which pkfs very near to the edges of 

• any-body, are bent a little by the a&itm 6F the body'. 

Newton's Opticks. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge 
of a precipice, while nothing but the fiendtr thread 
of human life his held tis from finking into endlcft 
jnifery* ' ' ' ' Rogers. 

Yc^, the laft pen for feeedom let me drew, 

; When truth Hands trembling on the idgs oI law. 

! y Pope. 

4. Sharpncfs of mind; proper difpofuion 
for action or operation; intenfenefa of 

. defire* 

Give him a further edge, 

, And drive his purpofc into thefedelight*. 

, Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

1 But when long ti me- the wretche* thoughts refin *d, 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind. 

Then various caret their working thoughts employ’d. 
And that whidi each invented, alt enjoy’d. 

Creech's Manil. 

Silence and folitude fet an edge upon the genius, 
and caufe a greater application. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

5. Keenncfe; acrimony of temper. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 

Sbakefp. Rich III. 

6. Tofik teeth Oft Edge. To caufe a ting¬ 
ling uneafinefs in the teeth, 

0 v s 
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A hirjb-greftng tone fmutb the teeth onedgn. 

Bacom 0 . 

To Edc b \ t <u. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fearpen ; to enable to cut. 

There fat the roiling her alluring eyet. 

To idge her champion *t fword, aud urge roy ruin. 

. -»1 *• w Dryda& 

2. To fumife with an edge. . 

I fell'd along<a mab ofbaMtd fade, 

. Hk -limbs all cover'd with a fttintnv cafe, 

So wond’rous hard, antkfofocurejol'wauiiii. 

It made my fvtald, thoughc^gV with flint, rebbuntT. 

, ... . b Dtydtru 

3. Tn border with .any thing*; to fringe. * 

Their long defending train; ■ • 

With rubies edg'd, md fephsres, fwepWh^^iin. 

Drydert. 

I rid over hanging hills, wliofe tops were edged 
wkk groves, and whofo foat were watered with 
windi ng ri ven. Pope. 

4. To exafperate; to embitter. 

By fuch reafonincs the fimple were *bTinded, and 
the malicious edged. Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which per¬ 
haps might have a little edged'hii definition. 

Wotton't Ufe of D. of Bmcb. 

j, To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chain fonvudi, they 
were in a little rime got up c Iota to one another. 

Lotke. 

To Edge. «. [perhapt from eb, back- 
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ward, Saxon.] To move forward aQaiyft 
any power; going clofe upon a wind, as 
if upon its Qurts or border, and fo falling 

; flow.. . 

1 mutt edge upon a point of wind. 

And make How way. Drydm's Cleomtnes. 

JS'd oed* participial adj. [from edge.] bharp ; 

not blunt. *. T • 

We find that fubtkle or edged quantities do pre¬ 
vail over blunt one.. Digby on Bodies. 

Edging, m.f. [from edge.] 

1. What is added to any thing by way of 
ornament. 

The garland which I wove for you to wear, 

And border'd with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 

’ A woman branches out into a long diflertatioo 
upon the edging of a p&Uicoat. Addifon's Spei 2 . 

z. A narrow lace. 

E'dgbless, ir^i [from tdge .] Blunt; ob- 
tufe; unable to cut. - * 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

Aqd fall thy 1 edgilefs fword-; <fefi>ai{ apd die. \ 

Sbakefp. Rich. Ill* 

They arc tJgriefs weapons it hath to encounter. 

Dec. of P. 

E'dge'tool. n.f. [errand Zoo/.] A tool 
made (harp to cut. 

There mutt be j>o playing yrith things (acred, not 
jetting with edgetools. L'Ef range. 

N uf fes from their children keep edgetools. Dorfit . 

1 (ball etercile upon ttecl, and its feveral forts; 
and what fort isfictett for edgetools, which for fprings. 

Monofip 

E # dgewise. adv. {edge and nvifi.] With 
the edge put into any particular mre&ion* 

Should the flat fide be objected to the ttream, it 
would be foon turned edgervife by the force of it. 

Pqpi 

Edible,, adj. [from edo, Latin.] Fit to 
be eaten; fit for food. 

Some flefh is n6t edible , as horfes and dogs. Bacon. 

Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either 
edible or potable by man’s art and induttry. 

More agairtft Atbeifm. 

Some of the fungous kind, gathered lor edible muih- 
roomfc, have produced a difficulty of breathing. 

Arbor boot. 

The edible creation decks the board. Prior. 

E'dicT. n. f. \ediftum, Lat.] A procla¬ 
mation or command or prohibitiona 
law promulgated. 

1 When 
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'W'hetl an abfolute monarch commanded hit fub- 
Jefts that which leemcih good in his own diferetion, 
hath not his ediEl the force of a law ? Honker. 

The great King c ings. 

Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou ft* alt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at his edift, and fulfil a man’s ? 

Sbakefp. Rick* III. 

Severe decrees may keep our toogues in awe. 

But to our thoughts what ediEl can give law ? Dryd. 

The minifters are always preaching, and the go- 
vemours putting out ediEis, againft gaming and fuie 
c loath*. Add if oh. 

Edification, n.f. [edificatio, Lat.] 

r. The aft of building up man In the faith; 

improvement in holinefs. 

Our blefled Saviour totd us, that we muft account 
for every idle word, not meaning that every word 
not drfigned for edification, or lets prudent, (hall be 
reckoned for* a (in. Taylor. 

2. Improvement; inftruftion. 

Out of tbefc magaaines I (hall fupply the town 
with what may tend to their edification. 

Addif on* s Guardian, 

JS'difice. it. f. [adificium, Lat.] A fabrick; 
a building; a ftructure. 

My love was like a fair horde built oa another 
man’s ground ; fo that I have loft my edifice by mi re¬ 
taking the place where 1 eredltd ir. 

Shake/*. Merty Hives of Wind for. 

God built 

So fpacious, and his line ftretch'd out fo far. 

That man mav know he dwells not in hisown; 

An edifice too Lrse (or him to fill. Milton. 

The edifice , where all were met to fee him. 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. Milton. 

As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this coon- 
toy, the archite&s always gist them a place in edi¬ 
fices railed in Tufcany. 

Addlfon on Italy. 

He.muft be an Idiot that cannot difeern more 
Broket of workmanftup in the ftro&urt of an animal 
than in the mo ft elegant edifice. Bentley. 

Edxfi'er, ft./. [from edify.] One that im¬ 
proves or inftrufts another. 

fo EDIFY', v. *. [edifice, Lat.] 

i-. To build. 

There wis a holy chapel edify* d, 

Wherein the hermit wont to lay 

Hi s holy things each mom and eventide. Spenfer. 

Men have edify*d 

A lofty temple, and perfum’d aa altar to thy name. 

Gbapm. 

C. To inftruft; to improve. 

He who fpcakcih no more than edfietb » is unde- 
fervedly reprehended for much fpeaking. Hooker. 

Men ate edified , when either their underftanding 
is taught (omewhat whereof, in fuch actions, it 
behoveth all men to confider, or when their hearts 
are moved with any affc&ion fuitable thereunto. 

Hooker . 

Life is no life, without the Ucfting of a friendly 

And an edifying converfation. L *Efirattge. 

He gave, he taught; and edify*d the more, 
BecauJc be ihew’d, by proof, ’ewas eafy to be poor. 

. Dryden .. 

5. To teach; to perfuade* This is now 
cither obfolete or ludicrous. 

You ihall hardly edfy me, that thole nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been fubdued 
by any nation that had only policy and moral vir¬ 
tue. Bacon*x Holy iVer. 

Eoif.e, n.f. [mdilit, Latin ] The title of a 
magi ft rate in old Rome, whofe office 
feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fern bled that of our juft ices of peace* 

The edile, bo I let him be apprehended. Sbakefp. 

EDITION. n. f. [editio, Latin. 1 
1. Publication of any thing, particularly of 
a book. 

This EqglHh edition n not fo property a tranfla- 
tion, as a ritw compofitioa upon the fame ground. 


VoL. I, 


Burnet. 
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2. RepoMfcation; generally with fome te- 

vifal or cortefting. 

Thcfe are of the (ccond edition. Sbakefp. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image 
upon the foul, and to let forth nature in a (ccond and 
a fairer edition. South. 

I cannot go fo far as he who publifhed the lall edi¬ 
tion of him. Dryden*s Rabies, Preface • 

The Code, composed haftily, was forced to un¬ 
dergo an emendation, and to come forth in a fecond 
edition . - Baker . 

E'ditor. rt. f. [editor, Latin.] Publifher 5 
he that revifes or prepares any work for 
publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different fenlc, 
or a new el^ance in an author, the editor does very 
well in taking notice of it. Addif Sped. 

This nonfenfegot into all the editions by a mil take 
of the ftage editor*. Pope** Notes on Sbakefp. 

To E'DUCATE. v. a. [edueo, Latin.] To 
breed; to bring up; to inftruft youth. 

Their young fucceflion all their cares employ. 

They breed, they brood, inftruft and educate. 

And make provilion for the future ftate. Dryd. I*erg. 

Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur 
of the parents: if the whole world were under one 
monarch, the heir of that monarch would he the 
worft educated mortal finer the creation. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

Education .it.fi [from educate.] Forma¬ 
tion of manners in you th ; the manner of 
breeding youth; nurture* 

Education and inftruftion are the means, the one 
by ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural 
faculty of realbn both the better and the iooner to 
judge rightly between truth and error, good and evil. 

Hooker. 

All nations have agreed in the neceflity of a drift 
education, which confided in the dbfervancc of moral 
duties. Swift. 

To EDU'CE. v. a. [educe. Latin.] To bring 
out; to extraft; to produce from a ftate 
of occultation. 

That ’the world was educed out of the power of 
fpace, give that as a realbn of its original | in this 
language, to grow rich, were to educe money out ot 
thepowtr of the pocket. Glanville. 

This matter muft have lain eternally confined to 
its beds of earth, were there not this agent to educe it 
thence. Woodw. 

Th’ eternal art educes good from ill. 

Grafts on this paflkm our bell principle. Pope. 

Edv'ctibn. n. f. [from educe.] The aft 
of bringing any thing into view. 

To EDU'LCORATE. *0. a. [from dulcis , 
Latin.] To fweeten. A chymical term. 

Edulcoka'tion. it. f. [ftom edulcorate .] 
The aft of fweetening. 

To Eek. v. a. [eacan, ecan, lean. Sax. eat, 
Scott, eck, Erie.] 

1. To make bigger by the addition of an- 
otherpiece. 

2. To fupply any deficiency. See Eke. 

Hence endtefs penance for our fault I pay; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new. 

Thou biddeft me to eke. Fairy Queen. 

Eel. tt» f. [ccl, Saxon; W, German.] A 
ferpentine (limy fifti, that lurks in mud. 

Is the adder better than the eel. 

Becaufe his painted (kin content* the eye ? Sbakefp. 

The Cockney put the eels r th’ pafty alive. 

Sbakefpeart. 

E'en m Huh, Contraftcd from even* See 
Even. 

Says the fatyr, if you have a trick of blowing hot 
and cold out of the (aide mouth, 1 have e'en done 
with you. L* Efirange. 

Eff. n.f. Commonly written Eft. A fmall 
lizard. 
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E'ffAbl*. aij. [effabilis, Latin.] Ex- 
preftive; mterable, Di&* 

To EfFa'ce. *v. a. jfacer, French.] 

1. To deftroy any thing painted, or tatfed. 
t. To make no more legible or vifiblfc; 10 

blot out •, to ftiike out. 

Chata&ers on duft, the firft breath of wind effaces* 

— Locke. 

It was ordered, that his name (hould be effaced out 
of all pubiick regifters. Addif on on Italy. 

Time, I faid, may happily efface. 

That cruel image of the king’s dtlgrace. Prior, 

Otway fail’d to polifh or refine. 

And fluent Shakefpeare fcarce effac'd a line. Popm 

3. To deftroy; to wear away. 

Nor ouradmiftion Ihall your realm dilgrace. 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. Dry*d. Adrt. 

Effe'ct, n. f. [cffeSlus, Latin.] 

1» That which is produced by an operating 
caufe. 

You may fee by her example, in herielf wife, 
and of others beloved, that neither folly it the caufe 
of vehement love, nor reproach the effeEt. Sidney. 

Effect is the fubftance produced, or fimpie idea 
introduced into any fubjeft, by the cxeitingpf power* 

Locke. 

We (be the pernicious effe&x of luxury in the an* 
cient Romans, who immediately tound them lei ves 
poor •• fooo os this vice got tooting among them. 

Addif on cH Italy. 

z. Confluence; event. 

No man, in doth accompany with others, 

but he iejmeihr, ere he is aware, fome gefture, or 
• voice, or fafhion. Bacon's Natural Hifiory » 

To fay of a celebrated piece that there ate faults 
in it, is, xsyeffeB, to fay that tlie author of it is a 
man. Addifcn. 

Furpofe; meaning; general intent. 

They fpake to her to that effect. 7. Cbron* 

4. ConfequenCe intended; fuccefs; adv an* 
tage. 

Chrift is become of no effect unto you. Gal. r. 4. 

He thould depart only with a title, the effti 
whereof he Oiould not be pofl’rilcd of, before he de* 
ferved it. Clarendon • 

The inftitution has hitherto proved without 
and has neither extinguiihed crimes, nor leficned the 
numben of criminals. ‘Temple, 

Completion; perfeftion. 

Not to worthily to be brought to heroical tffeCl by 
fortune or neceflity, like Ulylfcs and /Eucfe, as by 
one’s own choice and working. Sidney, 

Scmblant art Ihall carve the fair effed. 

And full achievement of thy great defigtis. Prior. 

6. Reality; not mere appearance. 

In (hew, a marvellous indifferently competed fe» 
nate ecdeliaftical was to govern, but in tffeCl one 
only man (hould, as the fpirit and foul of the refidue, 
do all in all, Hookeri 

State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd. 
Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things efteems, 

No other in tffeCl than what it feemsv Denham* 

[In the plural.] Goods; moveables* 

What form of prayer 
Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foulmunhet| 
That cannot be, iince I amftill pofleft 
Of thofe effects for which I did the murther. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

Shake/}, 

The emperor kntw th*t they could not convey 
awa~ many of their effeCtt. Addifoti'i Spctl. 

To Effect, [v. a. [efficio, LatimJ 
v. To bring to paft j to attempt with fuC- 
cefs; to atchieve; to accomplifh as aft 
agent. 

Being conful , I doubt not V effcCl 
AH that you wiih. 

2. To produce aba caufe. 

The change made of that fyrup into a purple colour, 
was (ffcfttd by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 

Effe'ctible, itdj, [from effeff.] Pcrfotm- 

able; prafticabk: fcnkble^. 

a U That 
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That a pot Ml of «(hes will ftill contain n much 

Patera* it would without them, is not effrftiile up¬ 
on the ftri&eft experiment. Brawn*s Vulg. Err, 

ffe'ctive. adj , [from tjfcflA 
Having the power to produce effefts; 
efficacious; effectual: with ^ 

They «tre no* effective of any thing* nor leave Ho 
work behind them. Baron. 

1 f any myftery, rite, or facrament* be effective of 
aay (pirituarbleffings, then this much more, as hav- 
tnc preroxative and prtncii 


mg 

die. 


ilitY above 


;ry thing 
Taylor. 


There it nothing in words and ffiles but fuitable- 

neffi, that makes them acceptable and effective. 

Glanville . 

2m Operative; active; having the quality of 
producing effefts. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that time con- 
fumeth all things; for time Is not eff Stive t nor are 
bodies destroyed by it# Brown's Vulgar Err. 

3. Producing effects; efficient. 

Whofoevcr is an effective real caufe of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what inftrument 
foever he does it. # Taylor, 

4. Having the power of operation ; ufeful: 
as, effe&vve men in an army. 

Effectively. adv. [from effective.] 
Powerfully; wirh real operation. 

This effectively refills the devil, and fufiers us to 

receive no hurt from him. 

Taylor* % Rule of living holy. 

Effectless. adj. [trom eff*&*\ Without 

efieft; impotent; ufclefs; unmeaning. 

1*11 chop oft'my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up. 

And they have fcrv’d me to effedle/r ufe. Sbakefp. 

Effe'ctor, n.f. [effeHor* Latin.] 

1. He that produces any effect; performer. 

2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay worth ip 
to that infinite Being who was the effetior of it. 

Dcrbam. 

Effectual, adj, [effectual, French.] 

1. Productive or effefts; powerful to a de¬ 
gree adequate to the occafion ; operative; 
efficacious. 

The reading of fcripture is effectual % as well to 
lay even the firft foundation, as to add degrees ot far¬ 
ther perfeflion, in the fttr of God. Hooker. 

The communication of thy faith may become 
effectual* by the acknowledging of every good thing. 

* Pbilrnt. 6. 

2. Veracious; expreffive of fafts, A feafe 

not in ufe. v 

Reprove my allegation, if you can; 

Or cite conclude my words effectual, Sbakefp. 

Eff e'ctuali.y. advm [from effectual. ] In 

a manner produftive ot the conference 

intended; efficacioufiy. 

Sometime rhe fight of the altar, and decent pre¬ 
parations for devotion, may compofe and recover 
the wandering mind more effectually than a lermoo. 

South, 

A fubjeft of that vnft latitude, that the ftrength 
of one man will fcarccly be fuflfciei.t effectually to 
carry it on. * kkocdw 

To KfFk'ctuate. <v, a. [effe&ucr, French. ] 
To bring to pafs; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a no¬ 
bleman, to whom diftovering what he was, he 
found him a fit mltrumcnt XntffeCluatc his defire. 

Sidney. 

Effp/minacy. it,/ [from effeminate,] 

1. Admillion of the qualities of a woman, 
foftnefs; unmanly delicacy; mean fub- 
miffion. 

But foul effeminacy held me yok'd 
Her bond flave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion I Milton's Agonlfies. 

2, T afeivioufnefs; loofe pleafure. 

So long as idlcncfe is quite Ihut out from ©hr [ives. 
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all the (his 5f wantmmefs, foftnefr, an£ effeminacy 
are prevented. Taylor, 

EFFEMINATE, adj. [, ffeminatus* Latin.] 

i. Having the qualities of a woman; wo- 
mahifli; foft to an unmanly degree; vo¬ 
luptuous ; tender; luxurious: of perfons. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar¬ 
riage, became effeminate* and lefs fcnfible of honour. 

Bacon, 

t. Refembling the practice of a woman; 

womanilh: of things. 

After the (laughter of lo many peers. 

Shall we at lift conclude effeminate peace ? Sbakefp. 

From man*s effeminate ilackncfs it begins. 

Who (hould better hold his place. ^ Milton • 

The more effeminate and foft his life. 

The more his fame to ft niggle to the field. Dryd. 

j. Womanlike; foft without reproach. A 
fenfe not in ufe. 

As well we know your tendemels of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe. Sbakefp. 

To Eff e'm inatb. *v, a, [effsmtto* Latin. ] 
To make womanifh ; to weaken; to emaf- 
culate; to unman. 

When one is fure it will not corrupt or effeminate 
children's minds, and make them fond of trifles, I 
think all things (hould be contrived to their fatis- 
fadion. Locke. 

To Effe'minate. <v. n. To grow wo- 
manifh ; to foften; to melt into weak- 

nefs. 

In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate and 
manners corrupt. Pope. 

Eft emina'tion. n. f [from effeminate .] 

T he date of one grown womanifh ; the. 
(late of one cmafculated or unmanned. 

Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, or 
ufury, from its fecundity and fuperferation, but de¬ 
generate -ffemmation . Bacon's Vulgar Errours. 

To EFFERVE'SCE. v. n, [efcrvefco* La¬ 
tin.] To generate heat by inteftine mo¬ 
tion. 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, 
will effervefee even to a flame. Mead on Poiforts. 

Effervescence. n,f, [from effcr*vco* La¬ 
tin. The aft of growing hot; produc¬ 
tion of heat by inteftine motion. 

In the chymical feafe, effervefcence fignifies an 
inteftine motion, produced by mixing two bodies to¬ 
gether that lay at reft before; attended lomeumes 
with abilfing noife, frothing, and ebullition. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then pow¬ 
der it: put it into ftrong fpirit of nitre, tiil it becomes 
fweetiili, and makes no effervefcence upon the in¬ 
jection of the chalk. Grew. 

Hot fprings dp not owe their heat to any colloca¬ 
tion ot effervefcence of the mine* alt in them, but to 
fubterrauean heat or fire. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Effe'te. adj. \eflatus, Latin.] 

1. Barren; difabled from generation. 

11 is probable that females have iu them the feeds 
of all the young they will afterwards bring forth, 
which, all (pent and exhaufted, the animal becomes 
barren and effete. H«£F* 

In moil countries the earth would be fo parched 
and effete by the drought, (Jut it would afford but 
one harveft. Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 

AH that can be allowed him now, is to refrefh his 

decrepit, effete fcnfuality, with the hiftoiy of bi3 
former life* South. 

EFFICACIOUS, adj. [efficax* Latin.] Pro¬ 
ductive of effefts; powerful to produce 

the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow'd (led 
He takes, and, by oi#e efficacious breath. 

Dilates to cube or /quart. Philips. 

Effica'ciously. ad'v. [from efficacious.] 
Effeftually ; in fuch a manner as to pro¬ 
duce the confequence dc fired. 
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• If wt find that any other bodv (hikes rfflcasdouffy 
enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that 

way ui which the (Inking body impels it. 

Digby on Bodies. 

E'fficacy. n. f. [from efficax* Latin.] 

Power to produce effefts; produftion of 

the confequence intended. 

Wharf, ever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or ne- 
ceftity of God's word, they tie and reftftin only into 
fermons. Hooker. 

Whether if they had tailed the tree of life before 
that of good and evil, they hnd fuflered the curie of 
mortality; or whether the eff a y of the one had 
not overpowered rhe penalty ol the other, we leave It 
unto God. Brown . 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefenu a 

thing, by prefenting to our minds the lively ideal or 
forma. Peacbam• 

The apoflle tells tis of the fuccefs and efficacy of 

the Gofpel upon the minds of men; and, for this 
reafbn, he calls it the power of God unto falvation. 

Tillotfon . 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefsof God, 
have a prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. 

Rogers. 

Effi'ciencb. [from cfficio* Latin.] 

Efficiency. J The aft of producing 
effefts; agency. 

The manner of this divine efftienry far 

above us, we are no more able to conceive by our 
feafon, than creatures umeafonable by their feme are 
able to apprehend after what manner we difpofe and 
order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker. 

That they are carried by the manuduftion of a 


_ _ _ y , lanvtlle • 

Sinning againft conference has no fpccial produc¬ 
tive eff deny of this particular fort of finniug, more 
than of any other. South . 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the under* 
(landing in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account 
of a natural efficiency s a will fo difpofed, wffl engage 
the mind in a fevere fearch. Scum. 

Gravity docs not proceed from the efficiency of any 
contingent and unftable agents ; being entirely owing 
to the direct concourfe of the power of the Author of 
nature. Woodward. 

Efficient, n.f. [efficio* Latin.] 

1. The caufe which makes effefts to be what 
they are. 

God, which rooveth meet natural agents at an 
efficient only, doth otherwise move intellectual crea¬ 
tures, and efpecially his angels. Hooker. 

2. He that makes; the effeftor. 

Observations of the order of nature carry the mind 
tip to the admiration of the great efficient of the world. 

Hale . 

Efficient, adj. Caufing effefts; that 
makes the effeft to be what it is. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me be¬ 
lieve you arc at alofs tor the efficient. 

Collier on Thought. 

To EFI'GIATE. a. [ejfigio, Latin.] JL]o 
form in femblance ; to image. 

E f f l g i a # r ion. n. f. [ from ejfigiatc.] The 
aft of imaging; or forming the refem- 
blancc of things or perfons. DiS. 

Effi'gies. 1 n.f. [fjfigirs* Latin; effigy is 

E'ffigy. j from being in effigy.] Re- 
femblance; image in painting or fculp- 

ture; reprefentation; idea. 

We behold the fpecics of eloquence in our minds, 
the effigies or aftual image of which w« feek in the 
organs of our hearing. Dry den's Dufrefnoy* Pref. 

Obferve thofe numerous wrongs vn effigy. 

The gods have fav'd from the devouring lea. Garth . 

Efflorescence.? era r t .* t 

t* * — c a. f. I emorcfco* l^atin. | 

Efflori'scbncy.S j J * x 

l. Produftion of flowers. 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the 
plant is digefted, and fevered from the gruffer juke in 
effortf. e#f. r. - Bacon. 

i. nxcrefecncie® in the form of flowers. 

Two 
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Two white fparry incinflations, with efflsrefcen- 
ties in form of flirubs, formed by the trickling of 
water. ^ ^ Woodward. 

, [In phyflek.] 1 !ic breaking out of 
fome humours in the flrin, in diftempers 
called exanthematous; as in the meafles, 
and the like. Quincy. 

A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemcih to be 
an efflorejcexce of the fcTum of the blood. 

x Wifeman's Surgery. 

Efflorescent, adj . Ufflorefco, Lat.] 
Shooting out in form of flowers. 

Ydlow efflorefeent fparry incruftatioas on done. 

Woodw. 

Effluence, nr./ [effluo, Latin.] That 
which iffues from fome other principle. 

Bright effluence of bright eHence increase. Milton . 
Thcfe fantiMarions are not the afeenfion of the 
air upon the collilion of two hard bodies, but rather 
the inflammable effluences difchaiged from the 
baches collided. Brown. 

From the bright effluence of his deed 
They borrow that remedied light. 

With which the Jading lamp they feed, 

Wbofe beams difpel the damps of envious night. 

Prior. 

Efflu'via. \**f [from tffluo, Latin.] 
EffluVium. J Thofe fmall panicles 
which are continually flying off from 
bodies; thefubtiltyof which appears from 
their being able, a long time together, to 
produce very fenflble effects, without any 
ieniible diminution of the body from 

whence they arife. Quinty. 

If the earth were an eleftrick body, and the air 
but the effluvium thereof, we might believe that 
from attraction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to 
the earth. Brown. 

Neither the earth's diurnal revolution upon its 
axis, nor any maenetick effluvia of the earth, nor 
the air, or atmoiphere which environs the earth, 
can produce gravity. Woodward. 

if thcfe effluvia , which do upward tend, 

Becaufe lrfs heavy than the air, afeend ; 

Why do they ever from their height retreat. 

And why return to feck their central feat ? Blac km. 
E'fflux. n.f [effluxus. Latin.] 

*. The aft of flowing out. 

Through the copious efflux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ukcr, he was reduced to a 
fkelcton. Harvey. 

2. Effrfion; flow. 

The firft *fflux of men's piety, after receiving of 
the faith, was the felling and coofccrating their 
poflefEons. Hammond . 

j. Thai which flows from fomething elfe; 
emanation. 

Prime chearer, light ? 

Of all material beings, tuft and bed f 
Efflux divine! ^ Tbomfcn's Summer. 

4. The aft of flowing is more properly ef¬ 
fluence , and that which flows more pro¬ 
perly efflux. 

To Efflu'x. <v. n. [iffluo, Latin.] To 
run out; to flow away. This is not of¬ 
ten in ufe. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centuries of ye 
are effluxed Cnee the creation. Beyle'i Seraph . Lo 

Efflu'x ion. n.f. [ffiuxum, Latin.] 

1* The aft of flowing out. 

by effluxion and attraction bodies tend towards 
the earth- Brown. 

2. That which flows out; effluvium ; ema¬ 
nation. 

There are foQe light 'effluxiont from 
fpirit, when men are one with another,; 
body to body. 

To Effo'rc*. *v.a. [fflrcer, French.] 

1. To force; to break through by violence. 

In all that room was nothing to be fecn. 

But huge great iron ebefts and cofiWs Arwt, 
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All barrM with double bonds, that ne’er could 

ween 

Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Qu. 

2m To force; to ravifh; to violate by force. 

Then 'gan her beauty fhine as brightest Iky, 

And burnt his beaftly heart t* efface her chaflity. 

„ n ^ bpenfer. 

To ltrain; to exert with effort or vehe¬ 
mence. This word is not now ufed. 

The palmer lent his ear unto the noife. 

To wneet who called fo importunely ; 

Again he heard a more efforced voice. 

That bad him come in hafte. Spenjer. 

ToEffo'rm. t. a. [efformo , Latin.] To 
make in any certain manner; to fhape ; 
to fafhion. 

. Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raif- 
,n g u * from nothing, and effirmiug us after thy 
I own image. lay lor. 

Efforma'tion. n.f. [from ^m.] The 

aft of fafhioning or giving form to. 

Nature begin* to let upon her work of effirmation. 

*rk * More. 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to give 

an account of the produftiou and efflormation of the 
umverfe. Ray. 

E'ffort. n.f. [effort , French.] Struggle; 

ftrain; vehement aftion; laborious en¬ 
deavour. 

If, after having gained viftories, we had made 
the fame efforts as if we had loft them, France 
could not have withftood us. 

Addifon on the State of the War . 
Though the fame fun, with all ditfufive fays, 

Bitifti in the rofc, and in the diamond blase. 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r, 

And always let the gem above the flow’r. Pope. 

Effo’ssion. n. f. [effodio , Latin.] The 

aft of digging up from the ground; de- 
terration. 

He fet apart annual firms for the recovery of ma- 
nulcripts the efflfjion of coins, and the procuring 
of mummies. Arbuthnot. 

Effra'iable. adj. [effrtyable % French.] 

Dreadful; frightful; terrible. A word 
not ufed. 

Peftileiitial fymptoms 

donate efficient of their rffraible nature but a 
cal fumes. Harvey. 

Effro'ntery. n. f. [effconferh, Fr.] Im¬ 

pudence; lhameieflhefs; contempt of re¬ 
proach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within one 
unworthy aft, who had effrontery enough to com¬ 
mit or countenance it. King Charles. 

Others with ignorance and infuftkieucy have 
felf-admiration and effrontery to fet up themieIves. 

Watts. 

A bold man's effrontery , in company with wo¬ 
men, muft be owing to his low opinion of them, 
and his high one of hi mfelf. Clariffa. 

Tq Effu'lge. <v. n. [effnlgeo t Latin.] fo 
fend forth luftre or effing 
not that this word is ufed. 

The topaz charms the light, 

Like thcfe fffulging yellow ftreams of light. Savage. 

Effulgence- n. f. [effulgeo, Latin.] 
Luftre; bn^htnefi; clarity; Splendour. 

Imprefs’d, th' effulgence of his glory abides. Milton. 

Thy luftre, bleft effulgence, can difpel 
The clouds of error, and die gloom of hell. Blackm. 

Effulgent, adj. [effuigrm, Latin.] Shi- 
ning; bright; luminous. 

How foon tn* effulgent emanations fly. 

Through the bluegulphof interpoftugiky I Blackm . 

The downward fun 

Looks out effulgent , from amid* the flafti 
Ol broken < k>ud . Tbomfcn's Spring. 

Effumabi'lity«.». f [fumus, l«atin.J 
The quality of flvine away, or vaoaur- 
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ing in fumes An ufeful word, but not 
adopted. 

They feem to define mercury by volatility, or, if 
I may coin fuch a word, effumability . Bbfle. 

To EFFU'SE. <v,a. [effufus, Lat.] To pour 
out 5 to fpill; to ihed. 

He fell, and, deadly pale. 

Groan’d out his foul, with guibing blood effus'd - 

Milton. 

At laft emerging from his noftrils wide. 

And guftiing mouth, effus'd the briny tide. 

_ . ^ Pipe's Ody ffey, 

Effuse, n.f [from the’verb.] Waite; 
effuflon. Mot ufed. 

1 he air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much effuft of blood doth make me faint. 

Shakefp. 

Effu sion. n.f. [fflujto, Latin.] 

1. The aft of pouring out. 

M y heart hath melted at a lady's tears. 

Being an ordinary inundation; 

But this effuffon of fuch manly drops, 
k lhow’r, blown up by tempt ft of the foul. 


declare nothing a propor- 
effraible nature but arleni 


;ence. I know 


Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd. 

Shakefp. 

Our blefled Lord commanded the rtprefentario* 
of his death, and facrihcc on the croft, ihould be 
j made by breaking bread, aod effujion of wine. 

€ taytor's Worthy Communicant. 
_ If the -gates oi heaven wcic anything di- 
ftinft from the forty days rain, their efflufion. *tis 
likely, was at this fame time when the abyfs waj 
broken open. Burnet's Theory. 

. Wafte; the aft of fpilling or (bedding. 

When there was but a* yet one only family ia 
the world, no means of inftruftion, human or di¬ 
vine, could prevent effujion of blood. Hooker. 

Stop effujion of our Chriftian blood, 

And ttablilh quietnefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Yet ftiajl Ihe be reftor'd, fince publjck good 
For private int’rcft ought not be withftood, 

To fave th' effujion ot my people's blood. 

Dryd. Homer . 

j. The aft of pouring out words. 

Endlefv andjfenielels effujions of indigefled pray¬ 
ers, oftentimes difgrace, m mod unluflerable man¬ 
ner, the wurthicli part of-Chriftian duty toward^ 
God. ^ Hooker . 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Chrift had then 
upon men's fouls, melting them into that liberal 
cffujhn of all that they had. Hamm, an Funda*t. 

5. i he thing pointed out. 

Purge me with the Wood of my Redeemer, and l 
(hall be clean; wath me with that precious effujion 9 
^ and 1 Ihall he whiter than fnow. King Charles . 

Effu'sive. adj. [from <ffufe.\ Pouring 
out; difperfing. 

The North-call (pen ds-its ragt; th' effujive South 
Warms the wide air* Tbomjon's Spring. 

Eft. n.f £*p*ra, Saxon. A newt: an 
evet; a Imali kind of lizard that live* 
generally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they 
are kept, by clearing of them from fnak.es, adders, 
apd efts, upon which they will live. M^riim. Hujk. 

The crocodile of Egypt i« the lizard of Italy, and 
the eft in oqr country. Nicholas. 

EFT.ad<iK [epr, Saxon.] Soon; quickly; 
fpeedily; fhorrly. Obfolete. 

EJ) through the thick they heard one rudely niflr. 
With noifc wlicreof ho from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a bull). 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. 

Fairy Queen. 

Quite con famed with flame, 

The idol is of that eternal maid; 

For fo at leaft i have prclerv'd the fame. 

With hands profane, from being eft betray'd. 

F irfo*. 

E'ftsoo^s. adv, [epc and yoofi.] Soon 
afterwards j in a fliort time; again. An 
obfolete word; formed, a* it feexn?, by 
4 O 2 die 
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the conjunction of two words of the 
fame meaning. 

He in their find efljoeus placed Engliftimen, who 
poflefted i41 their lands. Sptnfer's State of Ireland. 

Efijoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their 
hll v 

Run all in hafte to fee that filver brood. Sptnftr. 

The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it 
was to be thought that new wan fhould eftjoons enfuc. 

Knollts's kiijlory. 

Eflfacrrs , O fweetbeart kind, my love repay. 

And all the year (hall then be holiday. Gaft Paft. 

f. G. [exempli gratia. j For the fake of an 
inftance or example. 

£'cer. n,f. [See Eager.*! An impetuous 
or irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the 
bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, may 
arife thofe egsrs and flows in feme eftuaric* and 
rivers; as is obfervable about Trent and Humber in 
Tngland. Braum** Vttlgar Err cart. 

yiEGE'sT, <u. a. [egero, Latin.] To throw 
out food at the natural vents. 

JDiven creatures fleep all the Winter; as the bear, 
the hedge-hog* the bat, and the bee: thefe all wax 
tit when they fleep, and egeft not. Bacon's Nat Hi ft. 

Egb'stion. n.f. [egeftut, Lat.] The aft 
of throwing out the digefted food at the 
natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their 
fpontancoua actions » the natural or involuntary 
exertions of digeflion, egeftion, and circulation. 

r Hales's Origin r f Mankind . 

Ecc. n.f. [cejj, Saxon ; ough, Erfe.] 

1. That which is laid by feathered and fotne 
other animals, from which their young is 
produced. 

An egg was found having lain many years at the 
bottom ot a moat, where the earth had fomewhat 
overgrown it; and this egg was come to the hardnefs 
of a done, and the colours of the white and yolk 
perfeft. Bacon. 

Eggs arc perhaps the Higheft, moft nourifhing, 

and exalted of animal food, and muft indigeftible. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. The fpawn or fperra of other creatures. 

Therefore think him as the ferpent's egg t 
Which hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mtf- 

. chievows. Shakefpeare. 

Ev ry infeft of each diffenent kind. 

In its own chcar'd by the folar rays. 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. Blackmon. 

j. Any thing fafhioned in the (hape of an 
egg. 

1 here was taken a great glafs-babble with a long 
week, fuch as cbemifts are wont to call a phriofophi- 
cal egg. m Boyle. 

To Egg. v. a . [eggia, to incite, Iflandick ; 
ejjian. Sax.] To incite; to inftigate ; 
to provoke to aftion: for this, edge is, 

I think, foroetimes ignorantly ufed. 

Study becomes pleafant to him who is purfuing 
his genius, and whofe ardour of inclination eggs him 
for wand, and carrieth him through every obstacle- 

Derbam's Pbyfico-Theology. 

E'glantinc. n. f [efglaniier, French.] 
A fpecics of rofe ; fweet- briar. 

O’cr-canopied with lufeious woodbine, 

W i th fweet mufk rofes, and with eglantine. Shake/p. 

The leaf of eglantine , not to (Under, 
Cut-iwectcn’d not thy breath. Sbakefpeak's Cymb. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fprcjd, 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. Dryd. 

Egotism, n.f. [from ego, Lat.J The 
fault committed in writing by the fre¬ 
quent repetition of the word ego or / ; 
too frequent mention of a man’s (elf in 
writing or converfation. 

The moft violent egotifm which 1 have met with, 
in the cuurlc of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
WoUey's; ego® rex meus t 1 and my king. Spectator. 

F/coti*t. n. f [from ego.] One that is 
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always repeating the word ego, /; a talker 
of hi mfelf. 

A tribe of egotlfts, for whom 1 have always had a 

. mortal averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who ace 
never mentioned in any works but their own. SpeH. 

To E'gotizb. *v. n. [from ego.] To talk 
much of one's felf. 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [ egregious , Lat.J 

1. Eminent; remarkable extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this prelent age, and 
furnilh hi dory with the records of egregious exploits 
both of art and valour. Moon againjl Atbeifru, 

* One to empire born ; 

Egregious prince; whofe manly childhood fhew’d 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unfpeaksble. Philips. 

An egregious and pregoant inftance how far virtue 
furpafles ingenuity. Woodward. 

2. Eminently bad ; remarkably vicious. 

ThiB is the ufual fen(e. 

We may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft times, 
for infolence, pride, and egregious contempt of all 
good order, are the word. Hooke t *9 Preface. 

Ah me, moft credulous fool! 

Egregious murtherer 1 Shakefpeards Cymbcline. 

And hence th* egregious wizz?rd (hall foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall -of Rome. Pope. 

Egre'giou 6 ly. ad<v. [frorn egregious .] Emi¬ 
nently ; (hamcfully. 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me. 
For making him egregioufty an afs. 

And pra&ifmg upon his peace and quiet. 

Even to madnefs. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

He difeovered that, befides the extravagance of 
every article, he had been egregioufly cheated. 

Arbuthnot*s John Bull. 

E'cress. n.f. [egreffus. Eat.] The power or 
aft of going out of any place; departure. 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. Milton. 

This water would have been locked up within the 
earth, and its egrefs utterly debarred, had the llrau 
of llone and marble remained continuous. 

Woodward's Nat. Hi ft. 

Egre'ssion. n.f. [egrtjjio, Lat.] The aft 
©f going out. 

The vaft number of troops is expreffed in the 
fwarms; their tumultuous manner of ifluing out of 
their (hips, and the perpetual egrejfion , which feemed 
without end, are imaged in the bees pouring out./^pe. 

E'cret. n.f* A fowl of the heron kind, 
w i th red kgs. Bailie . 

E'griot- n.f. [aigret, French; perhaps 
from aigre, four.] A fpecics of cneriy. 

The cceur-cherry, which indineth more to white, 
is Tweeter than tfje red: but the egriot is more four. 

Bacon. 

To EJ A'CUL ATE. <v. a . [ejocular, Lat.J 

To throw ; to (hoot; to dart out. 

Being rooted folittle way in the (kin, nothing near 
fo deeply ms the quills of fowls, they are the more 
cafily ejaculated _ Grrw*s Mu fa urn. 

The mighty magnet from the centre dam 
This ftrong,though fubtileforce>ihrough all the parts: 
Its atlive rays ejaculated thence. 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. Blackmon. 

Ejaculation, n.f. [from ejaculate.] 

1. The aft of darting or throwing out. 

There feemeth 10 be acknowledged, in the aft 
of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. 

Bacon's Ejfays. 

There it to beobferved^in thofe difiblutions which 
will not ealily incoiporate, what the efleets are $ as 
the ebullition, the precipitation to the bottom, the 
ejaculation towards the top, the fufpenfion in the 
midft, and the like. Bacon. 

2. A (hort prayer darted out occalionally, 
without folemn retirement. 

In your drafting let there be ejaculations fitted to 
the feveral aftions of drafting; as at wafhing your 
hands, pray God to deanfe your foul from fin. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Ejaculatory, adj, [from ejaculate.] 
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1. Suddenly darted out; uttered In (hort 

fentences. 

The continuance of this pofture might indine to 
cafe and drowfineft; they ufed it rather upon feme 
(hort ejaculatory prayers, than in their larger devo¬ 
tions. Dieppe's Devotin r# 

2. Sudden; hafty. 

We are not to value ourfolves upon the merit of 
ejaculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 
ftarts. L* Eft range* 

To EJE'CT. *v. a . [ejicio, ejt&nm, Lat.] 

1 • To throw out; to caft forth; to void# 

Infernal lightning fallies from his throat 1 
EjeBed fparks upon the billows float! Sandy s. 

The heart, as faid, from its contrafted cave, 

On the left fide ejeBs the bounding wave. B/ackmore. 

Tears may fpoil the eyes, but not wafli away the 
affliftion, fighs may exhauft the nun, but not cjtB 
the burthen. South, 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
expreflion. 

It was the force of conqucft ; force with force 
Is well ejected, when the conquer’d can. Milieu • 

The French king was again cjsBed when our king 

fubmitted to the church. Dry den, 

3. To expel; to drive away; to diunifg 
with hatred. 

We are peremptory fodi (patch- 
This viperous traitor; to ejcB him hence. 

Were but our danger ; and to keep him here,. 

Our certain death; therefore it is decreed 

He dies to-night. Sbakefpcare't Corialanttt 

-4. To call away ; to rejeft. 

To have ejefted whatfoever the church doth make 
account of, be it never fo harmlefs in it (elf, and of 
never fo ancient continuance, without any other 
crime to charge it with, than only that it hath been 
the hap thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, - 
and not to be commanded in the word of God, could ■ 
not have been defended. Hooker, 

Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and 1 
drinking were by parliament ejected out of the Engliffi 
tongue, we fhould all awake next momingxhafte and 
temperate. Swifts 

Ej e ; c tton^ n.f. [ejtSio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of cafhng out;, expullion. 

Thefe (lories are founded on the ejt&ivu of the 
fallen angels from heaven. " Broome. 

2. [In phyfick.] The difeharge of any 
thing by vomit, (tool, or any other 

emunftory.. Quincy.. 

EjVctment. n.f. [Trom ejeH^\ A legal- 
writ by which any inhabitant of a houfe, 
or tenant of an eftate, is commanded to* 
depart.- 

E1 g h . inter j* An expreflion of fudden de¬ 
light. 

EIGHT, adj. [eap’ea, Saxon ; chta^ 
Gothick; acht , Scottifh.] Twice four# 
A word of number. 

This ifland contains ciglt fcore and eight miles id 
circuit. Sandy's Journey^ 

Eighth, adj. [from eight.] Next in or¬ 
der to the (evenrlr; the ordinal of eight# 

Another yet ?—A feventh I 1 ’ll fee no more; 

And yet the eighth appears \ Sbakefpear's Macbeth. 

In the eighth month Ihould be the jeign of Saturn. 

Bacon. 

I ftay reluftant feven continued yean. 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears f 
The eighth Ihe voluntarily moves to part. 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope. 

Eighteen, adj. [eight and ten.] Twice 
nine. 

He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart. 
And leave eighteen. Shakefpcare*$ Cymbelint . 

If men naturally live but twenty years, we fhould 
be fatisfied if they died about eighteen ; and yet eighteen 

years oow are as long as eighteen years would be then. 

Taylor. 

Eighteenth, adj. [from eighteen,] The 

1 next 
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next In order to the feventeenth j twice 

ninth. 

In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam died Abijam. 

I Kim. 

Ei'chtFOLD. adj. [eight and fold,'] Eight 
times the number or quantity. 
Ei'ghthly* ad*v. [from eighth,] In die 
eighth place. 

Eighthly, living creature* have voluntary motion, 
which plants have not. Bacon*$ Natural Hifiory. 

Eightieth, adj. [from eighty,] The next 
in order to the feventy-ninth; eighth 
tenth. 

Some balances arefozxaft as to be fcnfibly turned 

with the eightieth part of a grain. 

Wilkins*s Math. Magic. 

Ei'ghtscorr. ad<v. [eight*ndf core,] Eight 

times twenty; an hundred and fixty. 

What! keen a week away ?fewo days and nights ? 
Eight/core eight hours ? and lovers abfent hours. 

More tedious than the dial eight/core times ? 

(Wi weary reckoning! hahefpeart'$ Othello,. 

Eighty, adj. [eight and ten*] Eight times 
ten; fourfeore. 

Eighty odd yean of (orrowhare I fetn. 

And each hour'* joy wreck’d with a week of teen. 

Shakefpeare. 

Among a!! other climaftericks three are rooft re¬ 
markable ; that is. feven times feven, or forty-nine; 
nine times nine, or eighty one; and feven times nine, 
or the year fixty-three, which is conceived to cany 

wi th it the uwft eonfider»bk fatality. 

Brown's Vulgar Emm's. 

Eigne, adj, Fr.] [In law.j Denotes 
the eldeft or firft bom. Here it fignifies 
unalienable, as being eu tailed. 

It happeneth not (eldom, -that, to avoid rhe yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of feme clhte 
far life* which is eigne, and not fubjefl to forfeiture 
fbr the alienation that cometh after it. the party will 
offer to fue for a pardon uncompelkd before the time; 
in all which, fome mitigation of the uUennoTt value 
may well and worthily be offered. Bacon. 

Si'sel. n. f, [eoj-il, Saxon.] Vinegar, ver¬ 
juice ; any acid. An old word. 

Caff in thy mind 

How thou refembleft Chrift, as with fowreooHbn,. 

If thou paine thy tafte; remember therewithal!. 

How Chrift for thee tailed eijef and gall. Sir T. More . 

Either, pron. [jegfcep, Saxon; anther, 
Scottifh.l 

1. W hich ftxrvcr of the two ; whether one 

or the other. 

Lepidtu flatten both. 

Of both is flatter’d; but he neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. Shakejp. Ant. andCleepat 
So like in arms theie champions were. 

As they had been a very pair;. 

So that, a man would a Ira oil (wear. 

That either had been either • Drayton's Nymp. 

Coring made a fait friend/hip with Digby, either of 
them believing he could deceive the other. Clarendon. 

I do not aw whether bodies do fo ex ill, that the 
motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another: to determine this e ther way, is 
to beg the queiUon for or againft a vacuum. Locke. 

2 . Each; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there (item feme 
to be creatures placed, as it were, on the confines of 
feveral provinces, and participating fomethtng of 
either. Hale. 

Sev'n times the fun her either tropick viewed. 

The Winter bamfh’d, and (he Spring renew’d 

Dryden's Virgil* 

3. It is ufed fome times of more than two; 
any one of a certain number. 

4. Any of an indeterminate number, as in 
the following paffage : 

Henry VII!. Francis 1 . and Charles V. were fo 

E rovuknt, as fcaree a palm of ground eould be gotten 
y cither of the three, but that the other two would 
fet the b a lan ce of Europe upright again. Bacon. 
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Ei'trer. advm [from the norm.] A dlftri- 

butive adverb, anfwered by or; either the 
one or, 

Wc never heard of any (hip that had been feen to 
arrive upon any (hore of Europe; no nor of cither the 
Eaft or Weft Indies. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

What perils Qiall we find. 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th* order now aflign’d ? Daniel. 

Either your brethren have miferably deceived us, 
or power confers virtue. Swift to Pope. 

Ejula'tion. n. f [ejulatio, Latin.] Out¬ 
cry ; lamentation ; moaning; wailing. 

Inftead of hymns and pratfes, he breaks out 
into ejnlailam and effeminate wailings. 

Government ef the Tongue. 
With difmal groans 
And ejulatian , in the pangs of death*. 

Some call for aid. Philips. 

Ex e. adv, [eac, Saxon; oeb, Dutch.] Alio ; 
likcwiie; beiide; moreover. 

If any ftrength wo have, it is to ill; 

But all the good is Cod’s, both power and eke will. 

Baity Slgeen. 

Now if *tis chiefly in the Heart 
That courage .does itfelf exert, 

“Twill be prodigious hard to prove, - 
That (his is eke the throne ot love. 

To Eke. *v. a. [eacan, Saxon 

1. Toincreafe. 

I dempt there much to have eked my (lore; 

But fuch oliffghath made my heart fore. Spenfer. 

The little ftrength that 1 have, I would it were 
with you. 

—And mine to eke out her’s. Sbakefp. As yon like It. 

2. To fupply; to fill up deficiencies 

Still be kind. 

And r/r out our performance with yoormiod. Sbakefp. 

Your ornaments hung all. 

On fome patch’d doghole ek'd with ends of wall. Pope. 

To protraft; to lengthen. 

I (peak too long; but Vis to piece the time, 
eke it. 


Prior. 
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and to draw it out In length 


Tonng. 

by fucccffivc 


Tbftay vou from eleftion. Shakejp. MrrcJb. ef Venice. 

4. To ipm out by uielefs addition*. [In 
this fenfe it feems borrowed from the ufe 
of our old poets, who put fie into their 
lines, when they wanted a fy liable. 

Eufdcn rtoout Black more’s endlefs line. Pop*. 

To ELABORATE, v. a. [elaboro, Lat.] 

1. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy elaborates, figh. 

2. To heighten and improve 
endeavours or operations. 

The fap is divembed, and dill mpre elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veffcls of the 
plant, Arlnthnot. 

El a'borate, adj, [elaloratm, Lat.] Fi- 
nifhed with great diligence; performed 
with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ftudied and elaborate than when po¬ 
liticians rood agitato dcfpe rate defigns. Xing Charles. 

At leall,on her bellow’d 
To# much of ornament, of outward Ihew 
Elaborate, of inward, left ex aft. Milton. 

Man it ihy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elab'rate page. Waller. 

Coafider the difference between elaborate 
upon important occasions, delivered to parliament?, 
and a plain ferxnon intended for the common people. 

Swift. 

Elaborately, esdv. [from elaborate.] 

Laborioufly; diligently; with great ftudy 
or labour. 

Pulirick conception?, fo elaborately forhied and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe lor delivery, do 
yet prove abortive. South. 

Seme coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very 
elaborately and finely ground. Newton's Op ticks. 

1 will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome 
perfonsi'for being elaborately trifling. Bentley. 
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Tt is then elaborately (hewn, that patente are 
good. Swift. 

Elaboration, n.f, [from elaborated] Im¬ 
provement by fuccemve operations. 

To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of 
vefleis for the elaboration of the fpeim and eggs; fuch 
a tedious procels of generation and nutrition. Ray. 

To Elance. r u. a, [. dancer, French.] To 
throw out; to dart; to caft as a dart. 

While thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated lo! Prior. 

HarOi words, that once elanc'd, muft ever fly 
Irrevocable. Prior. 

To Ela'fse. *v. ti, [elapfw, Lat.] To pals 
away; to glide away; to run out without 
notice. 

There is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, 
which, differed to elapfe, and no foundation laid* 
feldom returns. Clafijfa, 

ELA'STICAL. 1 adj, [from hum .] Hav- 

ELA'STICK. J log the power of re¬ 
turning to the form from which it is 
diftorted or withheld; fpringy; having 
the power of a fpring. 

By what clajlick enginea did flhe rear 
The ftany roof, and roll the orbs-in air. Black™ore. 

If the body is compaft, and bends or yidtds inward 
to oreffion, without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard 
and clajlick, returning to US figure with a foreo 
rifing from the mutual attraction of its parts. 

Newton's Opticks^. 

The mod common dtverfities of human conftitu- 
lions, arife from the (olids, as to their different 
degrees of ftrength and uwfion ; in (bme being too 
lax and weak, in others too clajlick aod ft rang. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments , 

A fermentation muff be excited m fome aflignable 
place, which may expand itfelf by \i&elafiical power, 
and break through, where it meets with the ueakcll 
refinance. Bern ley. - 

Ei.aiti'city. n. J ! [from elefick . ] Force 
in bodies, by which they endeavour to 
reft ore them (elves to the pofturc from- 
v, hence they were difplaced by any ex¬ 
ternal force. b£nittey. 

A lure-ftring will bear an hundred weight without 
rupture; but at the fame time cannot exerts its - 
elajiicity% take away fifty, and immediately it 
raileth the weight, Arbuthnot. 

Me emptinefsand dulneft could iufpirc, 

And were my elaf icily and-fire. Pope. 

Ela'te * adj. [elahn, Lat.] Flrtfiled with- 
fucccfs; elevated with profperhy; lpfty ; 
haughty. 

Oh, though tie fs mortals. 1 ever blind to fate I 
Too (bon dejeftctl, and too foon elate f 

I, of mind elate, and fcoming fear. 

Thus with new taunts infult the monllcr’s ear. 

Pope's Odyffey.' 

To EBate. nt.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To elevate with foccefi; to puff up- 
with profperity. 

2. To exult; to heighten. An unufual- 
fenfe. 

Or truth, divinely breaking ornhis mind. 

Elates his being, and unfold* his power. Thomfon. 

ELATERIVM. rt. f. [Latin.] An in- 
fpiffated juice, light, of a friable texture 
and an acid and pungent tafte. It is" 
procured from the fruit of a wild cu¬ 
cumber. It ie a very viotent and rouglv 
purge. Hill. 

Ela'tion. n.f. [from eldtie.] Haughtinefg 
proceeding from fucccfs; -pride of prof¬ 
perity. 

God began to puniffi this vain elation of mind, by • 
withdrawing his favours. Atterbury. ■ 

ELBOW, n.f [elbo^a, Saxon.] 

i.Tb* 
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1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below the /boulder. 

In fome fair evening, oh your r/Jdtt'laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the rural (hade. Pope. 

2. Any flexure or angle. 

Fruit tTtes, dx vines, fet upon a wall between 
elbows or buttrefles of (tone, ripen more than upon 

a plain wall. Bacon, 

3. V 9 be at the Elbow. To be near; to be 
at hand. 

Strait will he come ; 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 

Quick, quick: fear nothing, 1*11 bt at tby elbow, 

Sbakffptare's Othello. 

ElbowchaT*. n, f {elbow and chair .] 
A chair with arras to fupport the elbows. 

Swam and elbciv chain , in the opera of Dtodefian, 
have danced upon the Engli(h ftage with good 
fucccfs. Gay. 

E'lbowroom.w./ [e/iflwand mom.] Room 
* to ftretch out the elbows on each fide; 
perfeft freedom from confinement. 

Now my foul hath elbewroom ; 

It would not out at window* nor at doors. Sbakefp. 

The natives are not fo many, but that there may 
be c/bowroom enough for them, and forj the adven- 
tivesalfo. Bacon. 

A politician muft put himfeU into a Rate of liberty 
to provide elbowroom for conference to have it* full 
play in. South. 

To El # bow. w. a . ffrom the noun.] 

1. To pufii with the elbow. 

One elbows him* one joftles in the (bole. 

Dr?den's Juvenal. 

2. To pufh; to drive to a diftancc; to en¬ 
croach upon. 

It ihrufts and ftretches out. 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dry den, 
ft fortune takes not off this boy betintes. 

He'll make mad work and elbow out bis neighbour*. 

Dry den. 

To E'lbow. w.n. To jut out in angles. 
ELD. n.f [ealb, Saxon; eld, bcottifh.J 

1. Old age; decrepitude. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d. 

As Ming wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. 

Spenfer . 

Thy blazed youth 

Become* afiuagcd, and doth begthe alms 

Of palfied eld. Sbakefpeares Meafure for Mcafure. 

He thought it touch’d hi* deity full near, 

I Hike wife he fome fair one wedded not. 

Thereby to wipe away th* infamous blot 

Of tong uncoupled bed and childlefs eld. Milton. 

OTd people; perfons worn out with 
years. 

They count him of the green-ha'* *d eld. Chapman. 

E'lder. adj, The comparative of eld , now 
corrupted to old. [ealb, ealboji, Saxon. ] 
Surpafling another in years; furvivor; 
having the privileges of primogeniture: 

oppofed to younger • 

They bring the companion of younger daughters 
conforming themfelves in attire to their elder fitters. 

Hooker . 

Let ftill the woman take 
An elder than herfelf: lo wears (he to him, 

So fways (he level in her hufhand’s heart. Sbakefp . 

How I firmly am refolv'd, you know; 

That ii, not to bellow my youngefl daughter. 

Before I have a hit (band for the elder. Sbakcfpeare. 

Among the Lacedemonians, the chief magittraies, 
as they were, fo were they called, elder men. 

Raleigh's Hiftory. 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree 
•f authority among the younger, by the fame means 
the father did among them. 

Fame's high temple (lands; 

Stupendous pile ; not rear’d by mortal hands f 
Whate’er proud Home, or artful Greece beheld. 

Or elder Babylon, its name excel I’d. Pope. 

E'l i> s Rs. n.f [from elder .] 
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ELD 

1. Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to 
credit and reverence. 

Rebuke not an elder , but intreat him as a father, 
and the younger men a* brethren. 1 Tim. v. 1 . 

Our elders fay, - 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fteril curfe. Sb'jkrfp. Julius Ceefar. 

The blufhing youth their virtuous awe difclofc. 
And from their feat* the reverend elders rofe. Sandys. 

2. Anceftors. 

Says the goofe, If it will be no better, e'en carry 
your head as your elders have done before you. 

L*Efrange. 

I lofe my patience, and I own it too. 

Where works art ceufur'd, not as bad, but new; 
While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pope. 

Thofe who are older than others. 

Many nations are very fuperftitious and diligent 
obfervers of old cuftoms, which they received by 
continual tradition from their parents, by recording 
of their bards and chronicles, in (heir fongs, and by 
daily ufe and enfample of their elders. Spenfer*s Irel. 

At the board, and in private, it very well bccom- 
eth children’s innoeextey to pray, and their elders to 
fay Amen. Hooker . 

, [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the 
people. 

q. [In the New Tcftamcnt.] Ecclefiafticks. 
6 . [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen intro- 
uced into the kirk-polity in feflions, 
prelhy terics, fynods, and aflemblies. 

Flea-bitten fyrtod, an afiembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana; like the rude « 

Chaos of preftjy try, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 

Cleavtland. 

E'lder. n.f [ellaya, Saxon; fambutus. ] 
The name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little 
wood: the flower* arc monopetalous, divided into 
feveral fegments, and expand in form of a rofe: 
thefe are, for the mod part, colle£cd into an um¬ 
bel, and are fucceeded by Toft fucculent hemes, 
having three feeds in each. Miller, 

Look for thy reward 
Amongll the nettles at the elder tree. 

Which overihades the mouth of that fame pit. 

Sbakefp. 

E'ldERLY. adj. [from elder.] 

1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

The world, while it had fcarcity of people, un¬ 
derwent iio other dominion than paternity and <r/- 
derfbip, Raleigh. 

That all fhould Alibech adore, *tis true; 

But fome refpedl is to my birthright due: 

My claim to her by eidcrfbip I prove. 

Dryden*s Jnd . Bmp. 

Nor were the elderfbip 
Of Artaxcrxes worth our lean of fears. 

If Memnon's interefl did not prop hiscaufe. Rowe. 

2. Frefbytcry; ecclefiaftical fenate; kirk- 
feflion. 

That controverfy fprang up between Beta and 
Eraftus, about (he matter of excommunications; 
whether there ought to be in all churches an elder- 
fhip , having power to excommunicate, and a part 
of that e.derjbip to be of nccetlity certain chofcn out 
from amongll the laity. Hooks r. Preface. 

E'l debt. adj. The fupcrlativc of eld t 
now changed to old. [ealb, ealboji, 
ealopre, Saxon.) 

1. The oldeft; that has the right of primo¬ 
geniture. 

We will eftablifli our eftate upon 
Our eldtjl Malcolm, whom we name licreafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The mother's and her eldejl daughter's grace. 

It feems had brib'd him to prolong their (pace. 

Drydtu. 

2. The perfon that has lived mod years. 

Eldtjl parents fignifies either the oldeft men and 
wbmen that have had children, or thofe who have 
longed had iffuc. Locke. 
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Elecampane. n.f \helenmm , Lat.] A 
plant, named alfo fiarwort. Boranift* 
enumerate thirty fpecies of thi6 plant. 

Miller, 

The Germans have a method of candying ele- 
cam pane root like ginger, to which they prefer it, 
and call it German fpice. Hill's Materia Medica m 

To ELE'CT. *v. a. \elc 8 m y Lat.] 

1. To choofe for any office or ufe; 
in preference to others. 

Henry his fon is chofen king; though young; 

And Lewis of France, defied firft, beguil'd. Daniel. 

This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whole 
content he was chofen, eUBed a hundred fenators 
out of the commoners. Swift. 

2. [In theology.] To feleft as an objeft 
of eternal mercy. 

Ele'ct. adj • [from the verb.] 

1. Chofen; taken by preference from among 

others. 

You have here, lady. 

And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers. 

Yea, the deB of the land, who are affembl’d 
To plead your caufc. __ Sbakefp. Henry \ III. 

2. Cnofen to 
fion. 

The biftiop eleB takes the oaths of fupremacy, 
canonical obedience, and agaiuft fimony; and then 
the dean of the arches reads aud fubferibes the Sen¬ 
tences. Ayllfie's Parer gen. 

3. [In theology.] Chofen at an objeft of 
eternal mercy. 

A vicious liver, believing that Chrift died for none 
but the eleB, (hall have attempts made upon him 
to reform and amend his life. Hammond. 

Some 1 have chofen of peculiar grace, 

EleB above the reft: fo is my will. Milton. 

Ele'ction. n.f\ele&io, Lat.] 

The aft of chunng; the aft of fclefting 
one or more from a greater number for 
any ufe or office; choice. 

If the eleBion of the minifter fhould be commit¬ 
ted to every feveral parifh, do you think that they 
would chufe the meet eft ? Wbitgift . 

Him, not thy ckBion, 

But natural neceffity, begot. Milton. 

At charity is, nothing can more increafe the luf- 
tre and beauty than a prudent eleBion of objects, 
and a fit application of it to them. Spratt. 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind. 

Which hath a judging wit, and chuiing will * 

Now if God's pow’r fhould her eleBion bind. 

Her motions then wouldccalc, and (land all ftilL 

Davies. 

3. Voluntary preference. 

He calls upon tht? (inner) to turn themfelves and 
live; he tells us, that he has fet before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own eleBion which we 
will chute. * Rogers . 

4. Difcernment; diftinftion; diferimina- 
tion. 

The difeovering of thefe colours cannot be dona 
but out of a very univerfal knowledge of things: 
which fo cleareth men's judgment aud eleBion, at 
it is the lefs apt to Aide into error. Baton. 

In favour, to ufe men with much difference aud 
eleBion is good: for it maketh thofe preferred more 
thankful, and (he reft more officious. Macon. 

5. [In theology.] The predetermination 
of God by which any were felcfted for 
eternal life. 

The conceit about abfolute eleBion to eternal life, 
fome enihuiiafts entertaining, have been made re¬ 
mits in the pradlice of virtue. Atterbury . 

6. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

1 was forry to hear with what partiality, aud 
popular heat, elcBions were carried in many places. 

King Charles • 

Since the late difiolution of the club, many per¬ 
fons put up for the next eleBion. Addif. SpcB. 

Elective, adj . [from deft .] 

l. Regulated 
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i. Regulated or bellowed by eleftion or 
choice. 

I will fay positively s- 1 rcfolutely, that it is im- 
poflible an cle&ivt monai chy foould be fo free and 
abfolute as an Hereditary. Bacon. 

The Uft change of their government, from cleBrve 
to hereditary, has made it teem hitherto of lefs 
force, and odfitter for action abroad. Temple. 

2m Exerting the power of choice. 

To talk of ccftnoelling a man to be good, is a con- 
tradition j for where there is force, there can be 
no choice: whereas all moral good i.el* confifteth 
io the eleQire a£t of the underftaoding will. 

Grrtv's Cofmohgia Sacra. 

Ele'ctively.*^. [from*/*#.] by choice; 
with preference or one to another. 

How or why that foould have fuch an influence 
upon the (pints, as to drive them into thofe mufclcs 
tleBively, 1 am not hibtle enough to difeern. 

Ray on the Create n. 
They work not elefftvely , or upon propofing to 
themfelvcs an end of their operations. Grew. 

Ele'ctor. »./, [from *lc£. 

I* He that has a rote in the choice of any 
officer. 

From the new world her filver and her gold 
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Came, like a temped, to confound the old; 
Feeding with thefe the brib'd eltBors* hopes. 

Alone foe gave us emperors and popes. Waller. 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the German emperour. 


idj, 
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cleflor.] The 


Electorate. n.J. [front 

territory of an elector. 

He has a great and powerful king for his fon-in- 
law ; and can hi rate If command, when he plcafes, 
the whole ftrength of an eleBorare in the empire. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, 
Ele ctre. tim f, [cleBrum, Lat.] 

i. Araber; which, having the quality when 

warmed by fritf ion of attracting bodies, 
gave to one fpecies of attraction the 
name of elefiricity , and to the bodies that 
fo attraft the epithet eleftrick. 

2m A mixed metal. 

Change filver plate or veffcl into the compound 
ftufF, being a kind of filver eleBre % and turn the 
reft into coin. Bacon 

ELE'CTRICAL. \ rr 
ELE'CTRJCK j "/• l from ™ aru 
See Electee. 

*• Attractive withent magnetifm ;* attrac¬ 
tive by a peculiar property, fuppofed 
once to belong chiefly to amber. 

By eleOrick bodies do I conceive not only fuch 
as take up light bodies, i.i,which number the an¬ 
cients only placed jett and amber; but fuch as. 
conveniently placed, attratf all bodies palpable. 

Brij-wn's Vulgar Ercourt. 
At\ eleRnck body can by fndion emit an exhala¬ 
tion fo fubtile, and yet fo potent, as by its emif- 
non to cairfe no fenhble diminution of the weight 
oj the eltBriek body, and tn be expanded through 
a fphere, wnofe diameter is above two feet, and yet 
to he able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-cold at 
the alliance of above a foot from the etc Brie - body. 

„ . , « Netmon. 

2 * Produced by an eletfrick body. 

If that attra&ion were not rather c/eRricaf than 
magnetkal, it was wonder out what He I moot deli- 
«Tcm concerning a glafs, wherein the magiAery of 
loadftone was prepared, which retained an attrac- 

UK quality. Bic<Uim 

*. 7 ^ h,fe P?** 7 ’ OT * wh ite cloth, or 

the bod of one's finger, be held at about a quarter 

an inch from the glafs, the eh Brick vapour, ex- 

oskd by friltion, will, by d.foing againft the white 

pjper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an sgita- 

non w to emit light. Newton's Opticki. 

Eleciri city. n /, [ from cle&tick, bee 
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ig upon alms; depending 
Not ufed. 


• Electre*] A property in fonae bo¬ 
dies, wherAy, when rubbed fo as to 
grow warm, they draw little bits of pa 
per, or fuch like fubftances to them. 

Sjuittcy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of 
electricity; but the induftry of the preteot age, firft 
excited by the experiments of Gray , has di(covered 
in electricity a multitude of philofophicat wonders. 
Bodies eledrifted by a fphere of glafs, turned nim¬ 
bly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
wuh fuch a quantity of .the eledneal vapour, as, if 
difcharged at once upon a human body, would en¬ 
danger life. The force of this vapour has hitherto 
appeared ioftantaneous, perfons at both ends of a 
long chain Teeming to be ft ruck at once. The 
phitofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the 
ftrokes of lightning. 

Ele'ctuary. n.f. [eltHariam, Callus Au¬ 
nt* which is now written ele&uary.] A 
form of medicine made of conferves and 
powders, in the confidence of honey 
Eh Ovaries made up with honey or fyrup, 
when the confidence is tro thin, ferment; 
and when too thick, candy. By both 
which the ingredients will be altered or 
impaired. ^uiucy 

Wc meet with divers eleBumrU r, which have no 
ingredient, except fugar, common to any two of 

^ thcm * , Boyle, 

Eleemosynary, adj. 

1. Livin 

rity. 

It is little better than an abfurdity, that the 
caufe mould be an eleemofynary for its fubfiftence 
to its enedb, as a nature pofteriour to and dependent 

. . Glemnlle's Seepfs. 

2, Given in chanty. This is the prefent 

ufc. 

Execance. I 

E'lbcancy.C "•/• [tUganua, Lat.] 

i. Beauty rather Toothing than ftriking; 
beauty without grandeur; the beauty of 
propriety not of greatnefs. 

St. Auguftine, out of a kind of elegancy in wri- 

tw b."* }u * fo™* diflerence. Raleigh's Wfi. 

Thefe quell ions have more propriety, and ele¬ 
gancy, underftood of the old world. Burnet. 

z. Any thing that pleafes by its nicety. In 
this ienle it has a plural. 

My compofuions in gardening are altogether Pin- 
danek, and run into the beautiful wildncfs of na- 

eSoant"^ 

Plcafing by minuter beauties. 

Trifles themfelves are ehgant in him. Pops, 

There may ’ll tliou find fome elegant i rtreat. 

kt* _ London. 

Nice; not coarfe; not grofs. 

Polite with Candour, ehgant with cafe. Pope. 

Elegantly, adv, [irom elegant,] 

1. Id fuch a manner as to pleafe. 

Now read with them thofe organic arts which 
enable men to difeourfe and write perfpicuuufly, 
elegantly , and according to the fitted llyle of loftv, 
mean, or fowly. Milton. 

■n a poem ebganrh writ, 

I will not quarrel with a (fight miftake. R from. 

2 . Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty; 
with plcafing propriety. 

They drieribe her in part finely and elegantly 

V ^* rt 8 ravf an d fenteoiioufly. Bacon. 

V\ hoewr would write elegantly, mu ft have regaid 
to the cine rent turn and juncture of every period : 
there mull be proper dilbnces and paufes. 

i? / . ^ . Lope's Odyffey , Notes. 

Elegi ack. adj, \clcgiacus , Lat, 1 
t. Ufed in ElcgiesT J 
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Let elegiac lay the woe relate. 
Soft as the breath of diftant flutes. 

E'legy. n. r, f degas i Lat.] 


Gay's Trivia, 
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i. A mournful long, 

He hangr odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upen 
brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of Rofa* 
lind* Sbake/p m * 

2* A funeral fong. 

So on Meander's banks, when death is nigh. 

The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. Dry Jen- 

j. A Ihort poem without points or affefled 
elegancies. 

ELEMENT, n. J, [elcmexturd* Lat.] 
i. *1 he firft or conftitucnt principle of any - 
thing. 

_ If nature foould intermit her courfe, thofe prin- * 
cipai and mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are made, foould lofe the 
qualities which now they have. Hooker . 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning 
the number of thole ingredients of bodies, which 
fome call elements , and others principles. Boyle. 

Simple fubftances are either fpirits, which have 
no manner of compofition, or the firft principles of 
bodies ufually called elements , of which other bodies 
are compounded. Hat is, 

I z. The four elements, ufually fo called, * 
are earth, fire, air, water, of which our 
world is compoled. When it is ufed 

alone, element commonly means the air. 

Thd king is but a man : the violet fmells to him 
as it doth to me; and the element (hews to him as 
it doth to me. Sbaktfp . 

My deareft lifter, fare thee well; 

The elements be kind to thee, aud make 
Thy fpii its all of comfort. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop, 

The king, f x 

Contending with the fretful elements , 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. 

Or fwel l the curled waters. Shake fp. King Lear. 

The heavens and the earth (hall pjfs away, and 
% the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 

Here be four of you able to make a good 
world ; for you arc as diftciing as the four elements. 

Bacon . 

He from his flaming foip his children fent. 

To periih in a milder element. Waller, 

3. The proper habitation or fphere of any - 
thing : as water of fifh. r 

Wc are Ample men; we do not know (he works 
by charms, by fpclls, and fuch daubry as is beyond 
our element. Shakefp. 

Our torments may, in length o f time, 

Become our elements. Milton. 

They foew that they are out of their element , and 
that Iqgick is none of their talent. 

Baker on Learning. 

4. An ingredient; a conftituentpart. 

VVho fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great fport together, as you guefs ? 

-One fine that promtfes no element 

In fuch a bufinefs. Shakefp. Henry V HI. 

5. '1 he letters of any language. 

6. 1 he loweft or firft rudiments of literal' 
ture or feienee. 

With religion it fareth as with other feienees; 
ihc firlb delivery of the elements thereof muft, for 
like conlidcratiou, be framed according to the weak 
and He nder capacity of young beginners. Hooker. 

Hvcrv parifo foould keep a petty fchoolmafter, 
which foould bring up children in the firft elements 
of testers. Spenfer. 

We, when we were children, were in bondage 
under the elements of the world. Gal. iv 3 . 

Theie is nothing more pernicious to a youth. In 
the elements of painting, than an ignorant marter. 

_ Dry den. 

To Elfment. a. [from the noun.J * 

1. To compound of dements. 

Whether any one fuch body b« met with, in 
thofe ijiid to be elemented bodies, l 110 tv queftion. 

. Boyle. 

2. To conftitute; to make as a firft princi- 
flc. 
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“Dslf fobl unary tow *• lo»c# 

Whole foul if lenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence* cauft it doth remove 
The thing which demented it* 

Ilemu'ntal. adj . [from element :] 

I. Produced by fome of the four elements. 

‘ If dulky fpots art vary'd on his brow. 

And Wreak'd with red. a troubl'd colour mow g 

That fallen mixture (ball at once declare 

Winds, rain, and (farms, and elementary war 

Dry dm * VirgtJ m 

Soft yielding mind* to water glide away, 

Ajid fip with nymphs, thcii elemental tea. ^Tope. 

*. Ariftng from firft principles- 

Leeches art by fame accounted polfon, not pro¬ 
perly, that it by temperamental contrariety, occult 
form, or fo much as elemental repugnancy; but in¬ 
wardly taken, they faften upon the «tns, and oo 
eaiioti an eflfuUon of blood. rorun. 

Elfmenta'zity. n . f [from Hemetitap.\ 
Containing rudiments or firft principles ; 
the fimplicity of nature, -ot abfencc of 

compofition; being •uncowpounded. _ 

A very large clafs of creatures in the earth, far. above 

• the conditioaof eiemmtartty. _ 

Brt*vn'» Vulgar Eruatrs 

Elsme'ntmu , •Jj. [from tlemtut. ] 

X. Dncompounded'; having only one prin¬ 
ciple or oonftitucnt part. _ _ 

All rain water contains in it a. copious tediment ot 

tcrreftrial matter, and is not adirapk elementary water. 

ttiiy • 

. The foment ary falls of animals art not the fame as 
they appear by di ft illation* Arbntb . on Aliments. 

2 . Initial; rude. 

This drug is improperly called gum eArmi. being a 
rtfin. The genuine elemi is brought from ^'Ethiopia 
in (Uttilh mallcs, or in cylinders, of a yellowtth co¬ 
lour. 1* is very rare in Europe, and fuppofed to be 
produced by a tree of the alive kind. 1 he fpurious 
ir American elemi % almoft the only kind known, u 
ot a whilifti colour, with a greater or leb greeniih 
yellowifti tinge. It proceeds from a tall tree, which 

the Brafaians wound, and colleft the refin. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

3£l£*nch. n. f. [elevchus* 1-at.] An argu¬ 
ment; a fcphifm. 

The firft dclufion Satao put into Eve, and his 

whole tentacion mifht be the fame clench continued, 

as when he faid. Ye (hall not die , that was, in his 

T equivocation, you (ball not incur prefent death. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Difcovcr the fallacies of our common adverfary, 
that old fophiftcr, who put* the moft abufivc *lencbs 

on us. Det - 

e'ots . n . /. Some name the apple* in re- 
queft in the cyder countries fo; not 
known by that name in fevera! parts of 
England. Mortimers Hit/ban dry . 

E'lefhant. n . J. [elephos* Lat.] 

.1. The largeft of all quadrupeds, of whole 
fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
nnderftanding, many furprifing relations 
are given. This animal feeds on hay, 
herbs, and all forts of pulfe; and is faid 
to be extremely long lived. He is fup- 
plied with a trunk, or long hollow carti¬ 
lage, which hangs between his teeth, and 
ferves him for hands. His teeth are the 
ivory. Calmet . 

lie loves to hear, 

That unicorns may be betray'd with trees. 

Arid bean with gUlfes, clef bants with holes. 

Sbakefoeare. 

The elephant hath joints, but not forxourtcty; 

His kgs aue for neceflity, not flexure. Shakejp^ 

JU Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 

High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold, 

£bc crowd (hall Czfrr’f iadias war behold. 

X)ryden's Virg. 
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M'dt. 


£t.t*ffMtTt , A8f«. n.f. \elrphntiiitifisx Lat.] 

A fpecies of leprofy, fo called from co¬ 
vering the Qcin with inenfftations like 
thofe on the hide of an elephant. 

Eleth a'nti « e. adj . [ clephantinus* Lat.] 

Pertaining to the elephant. 

To E'LpVATE. v. a. tLarin.] 
i. To raife up aloft. 

This fabterranean heat or4tft, which elevates the 
water out of the abyfe. ^ Woodward. 

z. To exalt; to dignify. 

To raife with great conceptions. 

Others apartlat on ahill retir’d, 

1 st thoughts more elevate* and reafonM high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 

In all that great extent, wherein the mind wan¬ 
ders, in thofe remote fpeculattons it mayfeemto be 
elevated with, at ftirs % not beyond fenfe or reflec¬ 
tion. _ Locke. 

Now riling fortune elevates his mind. 

He (bines unclouded, and adornsjm astkind. Savage . 

4, To elate with vicious pride. 

To miichief fwift, hope elevates* and joy 
Brightens his ere ll. _ Milton. 

5. To leflen by detraftioti. This fenfe, 

though legitimately deduced from the 

1 Latin, is not now in ufe. 

When the judgments of learned men are alledged 
again ft you, what do they but either elevate their 
credit, or oppofc unto them the judgments of others 
as learned ? Hooker . 

E'levatp. part, adj. [from elevaltd.] Ex¬ 
alted ; raifed aloft. 

On each fide an imperial city (food. 

With tow‘rs and temples proudly elevate 
On feven fmall hills. ^ Milton. 

Eleva'tion. n.f. [elevatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of raifing aloft. 

Tlte difruption of the ftrata, the elevation of 
fome, and deprellion of others, did not fall out by 
chance, but were diieftcd by a difeeraiug principle. 

Woodward. 

2. Exaltation; dignity. 

Angels, in their fcvcral degrees of elevation above 
us, may be endowed with moft comprehcnfive facul¬ 
ties. # Locke. 

3. Exaltations of the mind by noble con¬ 
ceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poffible ap- 

{ ilication and elevation of fpirlt, with all the heart, 
bul and mind. Norris. 

4. Exaltation of ftyle. 

His tliic was an elegant pcrfpicuity, rich of 
phrafe, but feldom any bold metaphors} and fo 
far from tumid, that it rather w anted a little eleva¬ 
tion, Wot ton, 

5. Attention to objetts above us. 

All winch different elevations of fpirit unto God, 
arc contained in the name of prayer. Hooker . 

6. The height of any heavenly body with 
refpeft to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe 
which have more than feventy-three degree* of 

northern elevation , as Nova Zcmbla. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Eleva'tor. ». / [from elevate,] A raifer. 
or lifter up, applied to fomc chirurgical 
inftruments put to fuch ufes. Quincy. 

ELE'VEN. [adj. scnblepen, Saxon.] Ten 
and one; one more than ten, 

Had 1 a do«n fans, and none lefs dear than Mar- 
cius, I had rather eleven die nobly for their country, 
than one voluptuoufiy furfdt out of adtion. 

Sbakfpeare. 

EleVknth, adj. [from eleven.] The next 

in order to the tenth. 

In the eleventh chapter he returns to (peak of the 
building of Babel. Raleigh's Hifioty. 

ELF. rt.f. plural elves, [elf* Wellh. Baxters 
GlofT.j 
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t. A wandering fpirit, foppofed to be fee« 
in wild unfrequented place* ; a fairy. 

Through-this houfe give glimmering light. 

By the dead and drowfy fire ; 

Ettry r/^and fairy fpnte, 

Hop as light as bird from 1 briar* a^rjf. 

fairy di et, 

Whdfc midnight revek by feme fbteft fide, 

Or fountain, fame belated peafatit fees. 

Or dreams he fees. Milton » 

The king of elfs and little fairy queen 

Gambol'd <m“heaths, and danc’dottcv’ry green. 

Dry den. 

If e’er one vifiaft touch’d thy infant thought. 

Of all the nurfe and all the prices have taught j 
Of airy elves by moon-light fiwtdow’ feen. 

The (liver token, and the cifclcd green. Pope. 

2. A devil. 

That we may angels feem, we paint them fives ; 

And are but fatirci to fet up ourfel ves. Dry dr n. 

However it was civil, an angel or elfz # 

For he ne’er could have fill'd it fo well of himfelf. 

Swift. 

To Elf. v. a. [from the noun.] To en¬ 
tangle hair in fo intricate a manner, that 
it is not to be unravelled. This the vul¬ 
gar have fuppofed to he the work of fai¬ 
ries in the night; and all hair fo matted 

together, hath had the name of elf-locks. 

Hattmer. 

My face I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf xW my hair in knots. Shakef. 
E'lfin. adj. [from elf.] Relating to fai¬ 
ries ; elfith ; belonging to elves. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought. 

Unto that elfin knight he bade him fly, 

Where he flept foundly. 

E'lflock. n. f. f elf and /off.] 
hair twitted by elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the martes of horfes in the night. 

And cakes the elf-locks in foul fiuttifti hairs. 

Which, once entangl'd, much misfortune bodes. 

Sbakfpo 

To ELFCITE. *v. a. [elicio* Latin.] To 
ftrike out; to fetch out by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be elicited , and ex¬ 
plicated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of 
man- Hale's Origin of Mank . 

He elicits thofe a£b out of the meer JUpfed (late of 
human nature. Chtyne. 

Elicit, adj. [elicitut* Latin.] Brought 
into aft; brought from pofiibility to real 
exiftence. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience ; and not 
the formal elicit aft of meeknefs; mccknefs being 
ordinarily annexed to theft virtues. Hamm, 

The fchools difpute whether, in morals, the ex¬ 
ternal aftion faperadds any thing of good or evil to the 
internal elicit aft of the w ill. ^ South. 

Elicita # tion n. f. [from elicio* Latin.] 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a de¬ 
ducing of the power of the will into aft: that draw¬ 
ing which they mention, is merely from lire appetibi- 
lity of the objeft. _ Brantball. 

To Eu'de. «u» 0. [elide* Latin.] To break 
in pieces ^ to crufh. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from 
whom thefe objeft ion* proceed, fly for defence, whex 

the force and strength of the argument is elided. 

Hock+r. 

Eligibility, ft. /. [from eligible .] Wor- 
thinefs to be chofcn. 

The bufineG of the will is not to judge concerning 
the nature of things, but to choofc them in confa- 
quence of the report made by the undorftanding, as to 
their eligibility or goodnefc. Fiddrs's Serm, 

ELIGIBLE, adj . [ehgibilis, Latin.] Fit 
to be chofcn; worthy of ‘choice; pre¬ 
ferable. 

A BritiCh miniftry ought to be fatisfied, if, al¬ 
lowing to every particular sua that his private 

fohsma 
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they can perluade him, that next 
, that of the government is the 
\giDU. Addifon's Freeholder. 

they really thii , that going on with the 
is more e/igi^ for their country than the 
lcaft abatement of thofe conditions i Swift. 

That the moft plain, (bort, and lawful way to 
any good end, is more eligible than one direQly con¬ 
trary infomeor all of thete qualities. _ . Swift. 

Certainty, in I deepdiftrefs, is more eligible than 
fnfpenfe. 

Eligiblene«s. n* f. [from eligible*) 
Worthinefs to be chofen; prcferablenefs. 
Elimination, n.f. [elimirto* Latin.] The 
aft of banifhing; the aft of turning out 
of doors; rejection. ^ Di3 . 

Eli'sion n.f. [elijto* Latin.] 

1. The aft of cutting off; as, cant th' at¬ 
tempt* there is an elifion of a fy liable. 

"You will obferve the abbreviations and elifions t 
by which confonauts of moll obdurate founds are 
joined together, without any foftemng vowel to in¬ 
tervene. ^ Swift. 

2. Divifion; reparation of parts. 

The caufe given of found, that it would be an 
elifiem of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, 
they mean a cutting or dividing, or elfe an attenu¬ 
ating of the air, ia but a term of ignorance. 

Bacon's Natural III fiery. 

Elixa'tion. n.f. [elixnt, Latin.] The 
aft of boiling or dewing any thing. 

Even to oudelves, and more perfect animals, wa¬ 
ter performs no fubftantial nutrition; ferring for re¬ 
frigeration, dilution of folid aliments, and its e/ix- 
attest in the ftornach. Brown. 

Eli'xir. n.f. [Arabick.] 
j. A medicine made by ftrong infufion, 
where the ingredients are aim oft diffolved 
in the menftruum, and give it a thicker 
confidence than a tinfture. Quincy. 

For when no healing art prevail'd. 

When cordials and elixirs fail'd. 

On your pale cheek he dropp'd the fbow'r. 

Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r. _ Waller . 

2. The liquour, or whatever it be, with 
which chymifts hope to tranfmute metals 
to gold. 

No chymift yet the elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 

Some oderiferous th ing, or medicinal. Donne. 

The extraft or quinteffence of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move re¬ 
gularly, the infer tour pafikws and affedions follow¬ 
ing, there arifes a ferenity infinitely beyoad the 
Ing heft quinieflence and elixir of worldly delight. 

South. 

, Any cordial; or invigorating fubftance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure! Milton's Par. Loft. 

Elk. *./. [selc, Saxon.] 

The elk is a Urge and (lately animal of the flag 
kind. The neck is fbort snd (lender; the ears 
nine inches in length, and four in breadth. The 
colour of its- coat in Winter is greyiih, in Summer 
it is paler. The horns of the male elk' are (hort 
and thick near the head* where t by degrees expands 
into a great breadth, with foveral prominences in its 
edges. Hill. 

And, fcarce his head 

Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, thebnnehingr/4 
Lies flumb'ringfilent in the white abyfs. Tbomfon. 

Ell. n.f. [eln, Saxon.] 
i. A meafure containing forty-five inches, 

or a yard and a quarter. 

TJi*y are (aid to make yearly forty thopfand 
pieces of linen doib, reckoning two hundred elh 
piece. Add if on. 

It is taken proverbially for a long mea¬ 
fure. 

Acquit thre brave'y, play the man; 

Look nor on plaafores as they come, but go : 

Vol. L 
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Defer not the laft virtue; life’s poor (pan 
Makes not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert « 

ELLIPSIS, n.f. [tAAsnre-i*.] 

1. A figure of rhetorick, by which fome- 
thing is left out neceffary to be fu 
bv the hearer: as, the thing 11 we* for the 
thing which / love. 

The words are delivered by way of etlitfis* Bom. 
iv. 18 . Hammond. 

2. [In geometry.] An oval figure, being 

generated from the teftion of a cone, by 
a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the bafe, which pro¬ 
duces a circle, and meeting with the 
bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, deferibe an ellipfis pa¬ 
rallel to the horison. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

The planets could not potiibly acquire fuch re¬ 
volutions in circular orbs, or in ellipfis very little 
cccentrick. Bentley. 

Elliptical. 1 adj^ [from ellipfis.) Hav- 

Elli'pti.ck. J ing the form of an el¬ 
lipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in elliptick orbits, in one 
of whole foci the fun is, and by a radius .from the 
fun deferibe equal areas in eaual times, which no 
other law of a circulating fluid, but the harmonical 
circulation, can account for; we muft find out a 
law for the paracentrical motion, that may make 
the orbits elliptick. Cbeync's Phil, Prin. 

In animals, that gather food trom the ground, 
the pupil is oval or elliptical ; the greateft diameter 

spine tranfverlely from fide to fide. 

* Cbeync's Phil. Prin. 

Elm. n.fi [ulmus , Latin; dm, Saxon.] 
The name of a tree. The fpecies are, 
the common rough-leaved elm; the 
witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by fome 
called the Britifh elm; the fmooth-Ieaved 
or witch elm. Neither of them were 
originally natives of this country; but 
they have propagated themfelves by feeds 
and fuckers in fuch plenty-*s hardly to 
be rooted out; efpccially in hedgerows, 
where there is harbour for their roots. 
They are very proper to place in hedge¬ 
rows upon the borders of the fields, 
where they will thri\ e better than when 
planted in a wood or clofe plantation, 
and their (hade w ill not be very injurious 
to whatever grows under them; for they 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, 
keeping them cut every year, to tne 
height of forty or fifty feet; but they 
fhould not be planted too near fruit trees; 
becaufe the roots of the dm will inter¬ 
mix with the roots of other trees, and 
deprive them of nourifhment. Miller. 

The rural feat, 

Whofe Jo fly fit ns and venerable oaks. 

Invite the rook, wlto high amid' the boughs, 
i In early Spring his aity city builds. fbomfen. 

2. It was ufed to fupport vines, to which 

the poets allude.. 

Thou art an </«*, my hufoand; I s vine, 

Whofe weaknefs married to thy ftronger (late. 
Makes me with thy (trength to communicate. 

Shakfpcare , 

'Ei.oco'tion. 'n.f. [i elocutio , Latin.] 

1. The power of fluent fpeech. 

A travelled dovlor offhyfick, of bold, and of able 
elocution. Wotton. 

z. Power of fpcaking; fpeech. 

Whofe fade, too long forborne, at firft cflty 
Cave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not nude for fpeech to (peak thy praife. 

Milton. 
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3. The power of expreflion or diftion i 
eloquence; beauty of words. 

The third happinefs of his poet's imagination it 
elocution , or the art of cioathing or adorning that 
thought fo found, and varied, in apt, fignificant, 
and founding words. Dry den. 

As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
thoughts, fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts 
with elocution. ' Drydtrt. 

E'logy. n.f. [ eloge , French.] Praife; 
panegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledi&ions, 
which at the prince's arrival did vanifo into praifes 
and elogics. Wotton. 

If I duril fay alt I know of the elogics received 
concerning him, I fhould offend the modefty of our 
author. Boyle., 

Some excellent perfont, above my approbation or 
elegy t have conlidered this fubjeft. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To E'loigne. *v. a. [eloigner* French.] To 
put at a difiance; to remove one far from 
another. Now diluted. 

From worldly care himfelf he did eloiu f 
And greatly Onioned manly exercife. Fairy Queen .. 

PI l tell thee now, dear love 1 what thou (halt d# 
To anger defiiny, as (he doth us; 

How X (hall flay though (he eloigns me thus. 

And how poflerity (hall know it too. Donne. 

To ETON GATE. *v. a. [from longus , La¬ 
tin.] 

1. To lengthen; to draw out; toprotrafti 
to ftreten. 

2. To put further off 

The firft ftar of Aries, in the time of Me ton the 
i Athenian, was placed in the very interfe&ion, 
which is now ehngated and moved eaityvard twenty- 
1 eight degrees. Brown. 

To Elc/ngate. *v. n. To go off to a 
diftance from any thing. 

About Gape Frio in Brafilia, the South point of 
i 1 the compels varieth twelve degrees unto the Weft ; 

but elongating from the coaft of Brafilia, towards 
l the fliorc of Africa) it varieth eaflward. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

El onc action, n.f* [from elongate.) 

1. The aft of ftrecching or lengthening it- 

felf. 

To this motion of elongation of the fibres it 
owing the union or conglutination of the parts of the 
body, when they are Separated by a wound. 

ArbvthHot on Aliments • 

2. The ftate of being ftretched. 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfeft luxation, 

when the ligament of any joint is fo ex¬ 
tended or.relaxed as to Ienghten the limb, 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of 
its place. Quincy* 

Elongations are the effefi of an humour (baking 
upon a ligament, thereby making it liable to bo 
ftretched, and to be thruft quite out upon every 
little force. Wifeman's Surgery. 

4. Diftance; fpace at which one thing it 
diftant from another. 

The diftant points in the eeUftial expanfe appear 
to the eye in fo fmall a degree of e on gat ion from 
another, as bears Po proportion to what is real. 

Clanville's Scegfis. 

Departure; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, 

but that of defcent, or eUrtgatlort. 

Brown's Vsdgar Err ours. 

To ELOTE. *v. a. [loof*n t to run, Dutch.] 
To run away; to break loofe; to efcape 
from law or reftraint. 

It ia neceflary to treAt women as members of the 
body politick* fince great numbers of them have 
eloped from their allegiance. Addifen's Freeholder. 

vVhat from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope. Prior m 

The fool whofe wife elopes fome thrice a quarter. 
For matrimonial folate dies a martyr. Pope. 

i 4P Elo'pement. 
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Elopement. *. / [from elope . ] De- 

{ >arture from juft reftraint; rejection of 
awful power: commonly ufed of a wife. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife 
from her hulband to live with an adulterer, and 
with whom Che lives in breach of the matrimonial 
vow. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

The negligent hufband, fruiting to the efficacy 
of his principle, was undone by his wife’s elope¬ 
ment from him. Arbut knot. 

Elofs. v. /. TiAas}'-] A fifh; reckoned 
however by Milton among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and afp, and amphifbena dire 
Ceraftes hom'd, hydros, and clo&i drear. 

And dipfas* Milton*s Par. Loft. 

E'loqubnce. n.f. [eloquentia, Latin.] 

I. The power of fpeaking with fluency and 
elegance; oratory. 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned man the ears. Sbakefp • Coriolaaus. 

Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
■Flourifli'd, fince mute. Milton . 

His infant foftnefs pleads a milder doom, 

And fpeaks with all the eloquence of tears. Heigb • 

Zm Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say (he be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 
Then I'll commend her volubility. 

And lay Ihe uttered piercing eloquence, Sbahfp. 

Fit words attended on his weighty fcnfc. 

And mild perfuafion flow'd in eloquence. Pope's Od . 

Eloquent, adj. [eloquent, Latin.] Hav¬ 
ing the power of oratory; having the 

power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of 
fifty, and the honourable man, and the counfellor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent oiator. 

Ifaiabxxx. 3 . 

O death! all eloquent, you only prove 
What duff we dote on, when r tis man we love. Pope. 

Else, pronoun . [eliey, Saxon.] Other; 
one hiefides: it is applied both to perfons 
and things. 

Toftand Itained with travel, and fweatingwith 
define to fee him; thinking of nothing elfe, putting 
all affairs elfe in oblivion, as if there were nothing 
elfe to be done but to fee him. Sbakefp . Henry IV. 

ShopJd he or any rift fcarch, he will find evidence 
of the Divine Wifdom. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, *twas then with him, as now with you; 
lie did it when he had nothing elfe to do. Denham* 

Else. ad*v. 

1. Otberwife. 

Dare not, on thy life. 

Touch oughtof mine befide, by lot my due, 

■ ® ul Hand aloof, and think profane to view: ' 

'1 his faulchion, elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

Tbcfe hoftile fields (hall fatten with thy blood. 

Dry den. 

What ways are there whereby we fhould be af- 
fured, but either by an internal impreffion of the 
notion of a God upon our minds, or elfe by fuch 
external and vifible effefti as our reafon tells us mull 
be attributed to lome ciufe ? 

a* Befide; except that mentioned. 

Pleafures which no where elfe were to be fount*. 
And all Elyfium in a fpot of ground. Dryden. 

3. It has foraetimea or before it fBperflu- 
00 fly. 

Be more abfteimous. 

Or elfe , good night your vow. Sbakefp. 

E lsewhere, adv. [elfe and nxthcre.] 

1. In any other place. 

There are here divers trees, which are not to he 
/bind elfcwbete. Abbot's Defer ip. of the World. 

As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, or Ge- 
Fon. Nilus | fo where to find them elfcwbere he 
knew not. Raleigh's H\ft. 

For, if we chance to fix our thoughts elfewbete. 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davits. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, » 

And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shah be enquir'd at Efclphos, or elfcwbere. Milton . 

Although feafoned bodies may and do live near as 
Irog in London as eljewkere, yet new-comers and 
ii jldr do not. Crmttu V Bills of Mor.mlity, 
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2. In other places; in fome other place. 

They which elfcwbere complain, that injury is. 
offered to the meanelt minifter, when the magi ft rate 
appointeth him what to wear, think the graved 
prelates no competent judges where it is fit for the 
minifter to Hand. Hooker. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough elfewber*. Milton. 

Bellow, bale man, thy idle thfeats elfcwbere ; 

My mother's daughter know's not how to fear. Dryd. 

If it contradicts what he fays elfcwbere , it is no 
new or ftrange . hing. 7illotfon. 

To Elu'cidate. *v. a, [elucido, Latin.] 
To explain; to clear; to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let ysconfider it. 

Elucidation, n.f. [{tom elucidate*] Ex¬ 
planation; expontion. 

We (hall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, 
fubjoin the following experiment. Boyle. 

Elucida'tor. n.f. [from elucidate.] Ex¬ 
plainer; expofitor; commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the cowrie of 
ignorance and age, and yet more by their pcdantical 
elucidators. Abbot. 

To ELL'DE. r v. a. [eludo, Latin.] 

1. To efcape by ftratagera; to avoid any 
mifehief or danger by artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, 
cfcape or elude the punilhment of any law yet in¬ 
vented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct than the resentments of human juftice, 
whenever he can prefume himfelf Cunning enough to 
elude, rich enough to bribe, or ftrong enough to re¬ 
fill it, will be under no reftraint. Rogers. 

z. To mock by an unexpected efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in (hades, eludes her eager Twain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 

Elu'oiblk. ad<v. [{tornelude.] Pofljble 
to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infilled on 
than the happinels of trials by juries; yet if tills 
blcfled part of our law be eludible by power and ar¬ 
tifice, we dial! have little reafon to boaft. Swift. 

Elves. The plural of elf. See Elf. 

Fairy elves 

Whole midnight revels by fome forefl fide. 

Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he lees. ' Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear; 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 

E'lv block. ir. f. [from elves and lock.] 
Knots in the hair fuperftitioufly fuppofed 

to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling 
etvelocks, or complicated hairs of the head. 

Brown *s Vvigor Errourt. 

E'lvish. adj. [from ebves, the plural of elf: 
it had been written more properly elfijh.] 
Relating to elves, or wandering fpi- 
rits. 

Thou ch’ifh markt, abortive, rioting hog! 

The Have of nature, and the ton of hell 1 Sbakefp. 

No mufe hath been fo bold. 

Or of the latter or the old, 

Thofc elvtjb fecretf to unfold. 

Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

Elu'mbated. adj. [elutribis, Lat,] Weak¬ 
ened in the loins. ^ Di 8 . 

Elu'sion. n. f. [elujto, Latin.] An efcape 
from enquiry or examination; a fraud; 
an artifice. 

An appendix relating to the tranfmutation of me¬ 
tals, deleft* the impoftures and eluftons of thole who 
have pretended to it. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

Elusive* adj. [from elude.] Praftifing 

ehifion; ufing arts to efcape. 

Elsfive of the bridal day. (he gives 
Fond hope# lo alL and all wiU hopes deceives, Pope. 
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Elu'sory. adj. [from elude.] Tending to 
elude,* tending to deceive 5 fraudulent, 
deceitful; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
imbufcd.de retreats, and tlufory tergiverfatiocu 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ToElu'te.-u. a. [ eluo . Latin.] Towafhoff. 

The more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; 
becaufc it is hauler to be eluted by the blood. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To Elu'tri a te . at. a. [elutrio, Lat.] To 
decant; or ftrain out. v. 

The prdTure of the air upon the lungs is much, 
lefs than it has been computed by fome ; but {fill 
it is fomething, and the alteration of one tenth of 
its force upon the lungs mutt produce fome differ¬ 
ence in elutriating the blood as it paffes through the 
lungs. Arbutbnot on Air » 

Ely's i an. adj. [etyfius, Latin.] Pertaining 
to Elyfium; pleafant; delicioufly folt 
and foothing; exceedingly delightful. 

The river of life, through midft of heaven. 

Rolls o'er elyfian flowers her amber ftream. Milton. 

ELY'SIUM. n.f. '[Latin.] The place af- 
figned by the heathens to happy fouls; 
any place exquifitcly pleafant. 

To nave thee with thy lips to flop my mouth. 

So fliould’ft thou either turn my flying foul. 

Or I (hould breathe it fo into thy body. 

And then it liv'd in fweet Elyfium. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

'Em. A contraction of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit; 

And when with hafty noifc he fpoke 'em. 

The ignorant for current took 'em. Hudibras~ 

To EMA'OATE. *v. n* [emacio, Latin.] 

To Vafte,* to deprive of flefii. 

Men after long emaciating diets wax plump, fat, 
and aimed new. Bacon. 

_ All dying of the confomption, die emaciated and 
lean. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

ToEma'ciate. nt. n . To lofe flefh; to 
pine; to grow lean. 

He emaciated and pined away in the loo anxious 
enquiry of the Tea's reciprocation,, although nor 
drowned therein. Brown. 

Emacia'txoN. n.f. [emaciatus, Latin.] 

1. The aft of making lean. 

2. The ftate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or 
leannefc were from a phthifis, or from a heftick fe¬ 
ver. Gvaunt. 

Emacula'tion. n.f. [emaculo, Latin ] 
The aft of freeing any thing from fpots 
or foulnefs. Di8» 

E'maNant. adj. [etnanans, Lat.] Ifluing 
from fomething elfe. 

The firft aft of the divine nature, relating to the 
world, and his adminiflration thereof, is an emanant- 
aft: the moft wife counfcl and purpofc of Al¬ 
mighty Cod terminate in thofc two great tranfient 
or emanant afts or works, the work of creation and 
providence- Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

To E'manate. at. n. [emano, Latin.] To 
iflue or flow from fomething elfe. 

Emana'tion/ n. f. [cmanatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of ifluing or proceeding from 
any other fubftance. 

Anftotle faid, that it (beamed by connatural re- 
fult and emanation from God, the infinite and. 
eternal Mind, as the light ifTues from the fun. South. 

2. That which iflues from another fub¬ 
ftance ; an efflux; effluvium. 

The experience of thofc profitable and Excellent 
emanations from God, may be, and commonly are, 
the firft motive of our love. Taylor, 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a te-. 
nuous emanation, or continued effluvium, which, 
aftet fome distance, retrafteth unto itfclf; as in fy- 
rups, oils, and vi colifies, which (pun, at length re¬ 
tire into their, former dimtnfionj. B* own. 

Such 
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Such wfere the features of her heav'nly face; 

. Her limbs were form'd with fuch harmonious grace; 
So UultleU was the frar as if the whole 

. Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryd. 

The letters* every judge will fee* were by no 
mean*'*fio«* of the genius* but emanation* of the 
heart. Pope. 

5ach emanation of hi< fires 
That beams on earth* each virtue he inlpires; 

Eich art he prompts* each charm he can create; 
Whate'cr he gives* are giv’n for you to hate. Pope. 

EwVnative. adj. [from emano , Latin.] 
Muing from another. Did, 

To EMANCIPATE. <v.a. [ emancipo , La¬ 
tin.] To fet free from fervitude; to 
reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of 
truth* we become emancipated from teilimonial en¬ 
gagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables* only thofe were called unto 
the imeftate fucccfiioo of their parents that were in 

* the parents power* excluded aU emancipated chil¬ 
dren. Aylifit's Par ergon , 

They emancipated themielves from dependence. 

Arbutbnot . 

Emancipation, ft, f. [from emancipate,} 
The aft of fetting free ; deliverance from 
flaveiy. 

ObCHnacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation, 

Glanvilie's Scegfis. 

To Ema'rginate. *>. a. [margo 9 Latin.] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. Did, 

To Emasculate. ns, a. [emafatlo * Latin.] 

1 . To caftrate; to deprive of virility. 

When it i« found bow many ews* fuppofe twenty* 
one ram will ferve* we may geld nineteen* or there¬ 
abouts ; for if you emafeuiate but ten* you (hall, by 
promifcuous copulation, hinder die increafe. 

Grattni . 

2 . To effeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by 
tin manly foftnefs. 

From wars and from affairs of (late abftain ; 
Women emafeuiate a monarch's reign. Dryd. 

Dangerous principles impofe upon our under#and- 
ings* emafeuiate our (pints* and fpoti our temper. 

Collier. 

EmasculaTion* n,f, [from emafeuiate .] 

1. Caftration. 

2. Effeminacy; womanifh qualities; un¬ 
manly foftnefs. 

To Emba'le. *v.a. [emballer * French.] 

1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind np; to indofe. 

Below her ham her weed did fomewhat train* 

And her lhaight legs moll bravely were embal'd 
In golden bufleins o? cofUy cord wain. Fairy Queen. 

To Emba'lm, *v. a • \embaumer * French; 
embalfamer , Spanifli.| To impregnate a 
body with aromaticks, that it may refill 
putrefaftion. 

Embalm me* 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen’d* yet like 
A queen* and daughter to a king, inter me. 

Shakefpeare, 

I would (hew future times 

What you were* and teach them t'urje towards fuch : 

Verfe embalmt virtue, and tombs or thrones of 
rhymes* 

Prefem (rail tranfitory fame as much 

As fpice doth bodies from corrupt air's touch. 

Donne, 

Mute; at that name thy facred farrow* (hed i 
Thofe tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 

Emba'lmcr. ft. f, [from embalm .] One 
that praftifes the art of embalming and 
preferving bodies. 

The Romans were not fo good embaimer* as the 
Egyptians, fo the body was utterly contained. 

Bacon’s Ptatural Hifiory. 
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To Em*a*r. *u. a, [from bar.] 
i. Tpftuit; toendofe. 

Themfeives for fear into his jaws to fall* 

He forc'd to caftle ftrong to take their flight' * 
Where fall embar'd in mighty brazen wall, 

He has them now four years betieg'd to make them 
thrall. Spenfer. 

In form of airy members h\r embar'd 
His (pints pure were fubje& to our light. Fairfax. 

2, To (lop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block up. 

Tranfiating the mart unto Calais* he emlared aU 
further trade for the future. Bacon's Hemy VII. 

If this commerce 'ewixt heaven and earth were not 
Embar'd* and all this traffick quite forgot* 

She* for whofe lofs we have lamented thus* 

Would work more fully and pow'rfuliy on us. Donne. 

EmbarkaTion. n*f. [from embark,] 
i • The aft of putting on fhipboard. 

The French gentlemen were very felicitous for 
the emb arc at ion of the army* and for the departure 
i of the eet. ^ Clarendon * 

a. The aft of going on fhipboard. 

Emba rgo, n, f [ embargar , Spanifh.]* A 
prohibition to pafs ; in commerce, a flop 
put to trade. 

He knew that the fbbje&s of Flanders drew fo 
great commodity from the trade of England, as by 
embargo they would foon wax weary of Perkin. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
After an embargo of our trading (hips in the river 
of Bourdeaux* and other points of fovereign affront* 
there did fucceed the aftion of Rheex. Motion. 

1 was not much concerned* in my own particular, 
for the embargo which was laid upon it. DryJ 

To Emba'rx. *v, a, [embaryuer, French.] 

1. To put on fhipboard. 

Of mankind* fo numerous late. 

All left* in one fmall bottom fwam embark *d, 

. Milton. 

The king had provided a good fleet, and had 

caufed a body of three tboufand foot to be embarked 
on thofe (hips. Clarendon. 

Straight to the (hips Mneu took his way. 
Embark'd hi* men, and (kim'd along the lea. 

_ Dry den’s ASn. 

2. To engage another in any affair* 

To Emba'rk *u. n. 

I. To go on fhipboard. 

I (hould with faded embark. 

•afly return to Greece. 

_ 1 di. Phillips. 

z. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBA'RRASS. *v, a. [emlarajjer* Fr.] 
To perplex; to diftrefis; to entangle. 

I faw my friend a little tmbarrajfcd * and turned 
aw »y* # Sped. 

Em BA RR Assment. ft. f. [from embarrafs.] 

Perplexity; entanglement. 

Let your method be plain* that your hearers may 
run through it without emb*rrajfment % and take a 
dear viiw of the wfiolc. Watts'* Logick. 

To Em BA se. *v. a, [from bafe,] 

1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; 
to deprave; to impair. 

Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of the feed 
is not worn out; whereas in a tree it is embafed by 
theground. Bacon. 

1 have no fervice or ignoble end in my prefent 
labour, which may, on either fide, reftrain or «w- 
bafe the freedom of my poor judgment. Wot ton. 

I will rather chute to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, whole 
tmbafed flexi blends (hall be forced to bend. 

King Charles . 

A pleafure high, rational, and angelical; a plea- 
fure embafed with no appendant fting j but fuch a 
one a* being honey in the mouth* never turn* to 
gall or gravel in die belly. bomb. 

2. To degrade; to vilify, 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
1 bl my lot* that was fo lucky plac'd: 
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But then the more your own mifhap I rue* 

That are (b much by fo mean love embus'd. Spenftr. 

Embassador. n,f, [See Ambassadour.] 
One fent on a pub’lick meffage. 

M ighty Jove's embaffador appear'd » 

With the feme meffage. 

Myfelf* the king's embaffador * will go. 

Emba'ssadress. ft./, A woman 
a publick meffage. 

With fear the mode# matron lifts her eyes* 

And to the bright embaffadrefs replies. 

. Garth's Ovid. 

E'mba9sace. “1 ft. f. [It may be obferved, 

E'mbassy. J that though onr authours 
write almofl indifcriminately embaffador * 
or embaffador , embaffage or ambaffagei 
yet there is fcarcely an example of am* 
baffy 9 all concurring to write embaffy.] 

1. A publick meffage; a meffage concerning 
buunefs between princes or dates. 

Frefli embaffy and foils. 

Nor from the date nor private friends, hereafter* 
Will 1 lend ear to. Sbakefp. Curiolanus. 

When he was atNewcaftle he fent a folemn em- 
baffage unto James king of Scotland, to treat bnd 
conclude a peace with him. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band* 

He firtl coimniilions to the La tun land. 

In threat'ning embaffy. Dryden's /Em. 

2. Any folemn meflage. 

He fends the angela on embajjifs with his decrees. 

Taylor. 

3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a writ¬ 
ten embaffage among the ladies, that one might 
fay. If a live bird* how taught? If dead, how 
made ? Sidny. 

Nimble mifehsnee* that art fo light of foot* 

Doth not thy embaffage belong to me ; 

And am 1 laft that know it t Shake/. Rick. II. 

To EmbaTtle. *v. a. [from battle .] To 
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T ne Engliflt are embattled \. 

To horfe! you gallant princes* (Iraight to horfe! Shak. 

I could drive herfroi%the ward of her reputation* 
her marriage-vow, and a thou fend other her de¬ 
fences* which now are too ftrongly embattled again# 
®e. Shake/, 

On their embattl'd ranks the waves return* 

And overwhelm the war I Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Embattl'd nations drive in vain 
The hero's glory to reftrain: 

Streams arm’d with rocks* and mountains red with 
fire* 

In vain againft his force confpire. Prior. 

To EmbaTtle. *v. n. To be ranged in 
battle array. 

The night 

Islhiny, and they fay we (hall embattle 

By the fecond hour of the morn. Shakefpeare, 

To EmbaT. *v* a, [from baigner , to bathe, 
French.] 

1. To bathe; to wet; to wafh. Not ufed. 

In her lap a little babe did play 
His cruel fpert; 

For in her ftreaming blood he did em’ay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. Fairy 
Eicry fenfe the humour fwcet embay'd\ 

And, fiymb’ring foft* my heart did (leal away. 

Fairy Queen, 

2. [From bay.] To indofe in a bay; to 

land lock. 

I f that the TurkiCh fleet 
Be not infliclter'd and embay ’ J t they're drown'd. 

To EMBELLISH. *v. a. \embcllir, French] 
To dorn; to beautify; to grace with 
ornaments; to decorate. 

Ifow much more beauteous had the fountain been* 
Embellfib'd with her firft created green ; 

Where cryftal dreams through living turf had run* 
Contented with an urn of-native (tone. Dryd. Jhv. 
The names of the figures-that embeflifbed the 
4 E 2 difeoutfes 
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difcourfes of tbofc that undcrftood the art of foeal> 
tog, arc not the art and fkill ot fpeakiag well. L*cke. 

That which was ooce the molt beautiful fpot of 1 
Italy, covered with palaces, embtllijhed by empe¬ 
rors, and celebrated by poeu, has ndw nothing to 
foew but ruins. Add if on on Italy* 

Embf/llishment. it. f [frotn embellj/b.) 
Omarrienr; adventitious beauty ; decora 
tion; adfeititious grace; any thing that 
confers the power of pleating* 

Cultivate the wild licentious f »vage 
With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal art*. 

The embeU\jbments of life. AJdifin's Cato. 

Apparitions, vifions, and’intercourfesoi all kinds 
between the dead and the living, are the frequent 
ami tmmihar embellfimunts of the Ugtnds ot the 
Romilh church- Atterbnry. 

Fm Bering, n. f. The ember days. A 
word ufed by old au (hours, now obfolete. 

. For caufes good fo many ways. 

Keep ethb'rings well, ana falling days ; 

What law commAnds, we ou£ht to obey. 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wednesday. Tuffer . 

E'm a ers. n.f. without a lingular [aemftua, 
Saxon, allies; ehtmyria, Iflandick, hot 
alheb or cinders.] Hot cinders ; aftves 
net yet extinguilhed. 

Take hot ntdm, and put them about a bottle 
filled with new beer, alfndft to the very deck: let 
the bottle be well flopped, deft it fly out; and con¬ 
tinue it, renewing the Balers every day fer the fpace 
of ten days. Batin'* Nat.Hlft. 

If the air will not permit. 

Some (till removed place will lit, 

W h:le glowing ember* through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

While thua heaven’s higheft counfels, by the low 
Footftept of their effedls, he trac’d too well. 

He tofs’d his troubl’d eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 

Crajhaw. 

He faid, and rote, as holy zeal infpim; 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the tires. 

Drjdin's Virgil. 

E'mberweek. n.f. [The original of this 
word has been much controverted : feme 
derive it from embers or alhes ftrewed by 
•penitents on their hdads; but Nelfon de¬ 
cides it in favour of Mare/chal , who de¬ 
rives it frora ymbren or embrtu , a courfe or 
eircumlocuttonf] A week in which an 

ember day falls. 

The ember days at the foorfeafons are the Wed- 
nefdav, Friday, and Saturday after the firit Sunday 
in Lent, the lead of Pentecoft, September 14, De¬ 
cember 13. Common Prayer. 

Stated times appointed for falling are Lent, and 
the four feafons of the year called emoerweeks. 

Ay Ufit's Partrgtn. 

To EMBEZZLE. w. a . [This word feems 
corrupted by an ignorant pronunciation 
from imbecil.] 

1. To appropriate by breach of truft; to* 
turn what is intruded in his hands to hi3 
own ufc. 

He had tmbexxXed the king’s treafure, and ex¬ 
torted money by way ofloan from all men. Hayw. 

a. To wafte ; to fwallow up in riot. 

When thou haft embexsd’d all thy (lore. 

Where’s all thy father left l Dryderfs Perf 4 

Embezzlement, it./, ffrom embexsde .] 

1, The aft of appropriating to himfelf that 
which is received in trait for another. 

2. Th«*fhing ajyropriated. 

ITpEmbla'z B. <u. a. [ blaftatner 9 French.] 
i. To adorn with glittering embeliilhments. 

Th’unlought diamonds 
Would fo emblasx the forehead of the deep, 

A»d fo beftud with ftan, that they below 
Would grow inur’d lo light. Milton. 
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No weeping orphan law his father’s ftortt 
Our (brines irradiate, or emblaxe the floors. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to paint with entigns armo¬ 
rial. 

Nor (hall this blood be wiped from this point. 

But thou (bait wear it as a herald’s coar, 

T ’emblaze* the honour which Ihy matter got. Shak. 

He from the glittering ftaff entail'd 
Th* imperial enligu, dreaming 10 the wind. 

With gems and golden lull re rich emblaz'd* 

Se rap hick arm, and trophies. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

To Embla'zon. <v. a. [ blafonncr, French.] 

1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to 
grace with entigns armorial. 

2. To deck in glaring colours; to let out 
pompoufly to Ihew. 

We find Augirffcus, for fome petty conqueft, tm~ 
blazoned by the poets to the high eft pitch. 

HakewlU on Pmridencc. 

Emblazonry, n.f. [from emblazon.] Pic¬ 
tures upon fhields. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery feraphim inclos'd 
With bright emblazonry's nd horrent arms. Milton. 

EMBLEM, n.f. 

1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inferted into 
the body of another. 

2. An occult reprefentation; an illulive 
picture ; a typical defignarion. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen. 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems , 
Laid noble on her. Sbaktfp. Henry VllI. 

If you draw your beaft in an emblem* (hew a 
landfcapeof the country natural to the beaft. 

Peachmn on Drawing. 

Gentle Thames, 

Thy mighty matter’s emblem » in whofe face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten'd with majcftick-grace. 

Denham . 

He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and 
adlion, being all head and paws. Addi fan's Guard. 

To E ; mblem. *v.a. [from the noun.] To 
reprefent in an occult or illufive manner. 
Not* ufed. 

The primitive fight of elements doth firty emblem 
that of opinions. Glanvillps Scepjh 

Emblematical. } ri . ^ ,» q 

Emblematick. } j l j 

i. Compriting an emblem; allufive; occult¬ 
ly reprefentative. 

In the well fram'd models. 

With emblematick fkill and myltick order. 

Thou fhew’dft where tow’n on battlements (hould 
rife, 

Where gates (hould open, or where wallsfhcAild com- 
pafs. Prior . 

The poets contribute to the explication of reveries 
purely emblematical , or when the perfons are alle¬ 
gorical. Adiijon. 

z. Dealing in emblems; ufing emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 
What docs your etnb/tmatkk worlbtp mean. Prior. 

EmbleM*a-tiC a i.ly. adn>. [from emblema¬ 
tical.] In the manner of emblems; allu - 
lively; svith occult reprefentation. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hiero- 
gliphira'ly, as to the Egyptians { and the phoenix was 
the kuerogliphick ol the fun. Bremen's Vulg. Er. 

He took a great (lone, and put it up under tbe 
oak, emblematically joining the two great elements 
of malonry. Swift. 

Emble # matist. n.f. [from emblem.] Wri¬ 
ters or inventers of emblems. 

Thefe fables are (till maintained by fymbolical 
writers, emblema/ifis , and heralds. Brown's Vml. Er. 

Embolism, n.f. [*/«*«• Aw/*#*.] 

1. Intercalation; infertion of day* or years 
to produce regularity and equation of 
time. 

The civil conftitutors of the year were after 
different manner iu fcvtra) nations; fomc uQng the 
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fiiQ f s year, hot in divers fafhiont; and fome follow* 
ing the moon, finding out emboiifms or equations, 
even to the addition of whole months, or to make all 
as even as they could. Holder oa Time* 

*. The time inferted; intercalatory time. 
E'm bolus, n.f. [sjoGsAss.] Any thing in¬ 
ferted and ading in another, as the fucker 
in a pump. 

Our members make a fort of aQ hydraulick en¬ 
gine, in which a chemical liquor rcfembling blood, 
is driven through claftic channels by an embolus* 
like the heart. Arbat knot. 

To EMBOSS. a. [from boffe, a protube¬ 
rance, French.] 

To form with protuberances; to cover 
with fomething riling into lumps or 
bunches. 

Timon hath made hiseveriafting maafion 
Upon tho beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a-day, with his emh-ajjed froth. 

The turbulent (urge (hall cover. Sbakefp. Timm* 

Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, or embojfed carbuncle. 

In my corrupted blood. Shake/. King Lear. 

Botches and blains mutt all his fielh embofs* 

And alt his people. Milton's Par. Lsfl. 

All crowd in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

T* embofs their hives in clutters. Dryd. Don. S$baJ§ m 

2. To engrave with relief, or riling work* 

Then o’er the lofty gate hi* art embofs'd. 

■ Androgeo’s death, and oft rings to his ghott. 

Dryd. Flrg. 

[from emboifier , French, to inciofe in a 
box.] To inciofe; to include; to cover* 

The knight his thrilliant fpear again allay’d 
In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Sftnfer m 

And in the way, as (he did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms embofs'd. 

Fairy 

4. [embofearr, Italian.] To inciofe 11 
thicket. 

Like that fclf-begotten bird 
In th’ Arabian woods entbojl. Milton's Agouijlet, 

To hunt hard. 

When a deer is hard run, and foams at the 
mouth, he is faid to be embojl: a dog aifo, when he 
is drained with hard running, cfpccully upon hard 
ground, will have his knees fwellcd, and then he is 
laid to be embofi , from boffe* French, a tumour. 

Hanmer, 

Oh, be is more mad 

Than Telamon for his (hield; the boar of Thcflaly 
W as uever fo embofi. Sbaktfpeart. 

We have a) mo ft embofi him: you (hall fee his 
fall to-night. Shakefpeart. 

Embo'ssment. n.f. [from embofs.] 

1. Any thing flandingout from the red; 
jut; eminence. 

1 wi(h alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, 
with three afeents and allays, enough for four to 
walk a-breatt; which 1 would have to be perfedl 
circles, without any bulwarks or embojfments # 

Bacon's EJfays. 

2. Relief; rifing work. 

They are at a lots about the word pendents; 
fome fancy it expreftes only the great emboffment of 
the figure, others believe it bung off the helmet in 
alto relievo. Addi fen on Italy. 

To Emb'ottle. n}. a. [loutcille, French.] 
To include in bottles; to bottle. 

Stirom, firmed fruit 
Embattled , long as Priamean Troy 
W uhitood the Greeks' eudurcs Philips, 

To Embowel, •v.a. [from botvel.] To 
evifeerate; to deprive of the entrails; to 
exentrate. 

The fchoolt, 

Embowelled of their do&rine, have left off 
The danger to itfclf. Shake/peare. 

Embowelled will I fee tbee bv and by ; 

'Till theu, jo blood, by noble Percy lye. 

Shakefp. Usury TV. 

The 
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The tear 

BmbowelPd with outrageous noife the air, 

And all her entrails tore. Milton's Par. LoJI, 

Foffili and minerals that th* embowll'd ear h 
Difplays. Philips . 

To EMBRACE, *v. am [embrajfcr, French,] 
I. To hold fondly in the arms; to fqueeze 
in kindnefs* 

Embiace again, my font! he feet no more; 

Nor (tain your country with her children’s gore. 

Dry den. 

2 m To feize ardently or eagerly; to lay hold 
on; to welcome; to accept willingly any 
thing offered. 

I take it, your own bufinefs calls on you. 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shake/p. 

At firft, her mother earth (he holdrth dear. 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 

Davits. 

They who are represented by the wife vitgins, 
embraced the ptofcflkm of the Cbriffian religion, as 
the feolilh virgins alfo had done. si Hot fan. 

3* To comprehend; to take in; at, natural 
fbihfophy embraces many/deuces, 

4 * To comprile; to inclofe; to contain; 
to cncorapafs; to encircle. 

Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac’d. 

Between the mountain and the dream embrac'd. 

. Denham, 

$. To admit; to receive. - 

Fenton, Heav’n give thee joy! 

What cannot be efebew’d, mull be embraced. Sink. 
If a man can be allured of any thin?, wiihmir 

tha: 
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having examined, what is there that he may not 
embrace for truth ? Locke, 

6. To find; to take. 

Fleance, his fon. 

Whole abfence is nolefs material tome 

Than it bis father’s, mull embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Sbekefp. Macbeth, 

7. To fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 

T# Embrace. •&, n» To join in an em¬ 
brace. 

Let me embrace vitih old Vinrendo j 
And wander we to fee thy honeft fon. 

Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. Shake/p. 

Embra ce. n , f , [from the verb.] 

1. Clafp; food preffure in the arms; hng. 

Thames, the moft lov’d ©fall the ocean’s fens 
By his old (ire, to his embraces runs. Denham 

t. An hoftile fqueeze; crufti. 

Em3R a'c1 m e n t. n , f , [from embrace, J 
x« Clafp in the arms; hug; embrace. 

Thus death becomes a rival to us all. 

And hopes with foul embracemcnts her to get, 
inwhofcdecayvirtue’sfairflirinemuftfall, Sidney 
There cherjftung one another with dear, though 
Chafte embracement s t with fweet, though cold kites, 
it might feem that Lore was come to play him 
there without darts. Sidsm* 

2. Hoftile hug; grapple. 

« ****!» fighting with any man, ftand upon 

their hinder feet, and fo this did, being ready to 
give me a (hrewd embracement. Sid*,* 

3. Comprehcnfion. J ' 

Nor can her wide embracemcnts filled be. Davies, 

4. State of being contained; inclofure. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as foi- 
tus 9 blood, and flelh, die in the embracement /Lf 
the pits hardly reparable, as bones nerves and 
membranes. Bacon's Natural lliftory. 

5. Conjugal endearment. 

1 would freelier rejoice in that abfcoce, wherein 
he won honour, than in the embracementc of his 
bed, where he; would Ihcw ipoft lore. Sbak. Cor Ufa. 

Embrace*, n, /. [from embrace.} The 
perfon embracing. 

V«t are they the greateft embracers of pkmfure 

ofany other upon ear;h t and they elUem ofpUri. 

as pebbles, fo they may fatisfy their gull, infant 
of pleafurc or revenge. * /W. 

Embra ftVRk, n.f. embra/stre, French.J 


An apertnre in the wall, through which 
the cannon is pointed; battlement. 

To Embea'vb. <v. a. [from brave.] To 
decorate; toembellifh; to deck; to grace; 
to adorn. Not now in ufe. 

So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 

The great earth’s womb they open to the fky. 

And, with fad cyprefs, feemly it embrave. Fairy Q 

To E'MBROCA TE. a. [»%ix*.] 

rub any part difeafed with medicinal li- 
quours. 

1 returned her a glafs with oil of voles and vine- 
gar, to embrocate her arm. Wijeman on InJUmm. 

Embrocation, n,J. [from embrocate.] 

1. The aft of rubbing any part difeafed 
with medicinal liquours or fpirits. 

2 * The lotion with which any difeafed part 
is waflied or embrocated. 

We endeavoured to cafe by difeurient and emol¬ 
lient cataplafras, and embrocations of various forts. 

_ rVif naan's Surgery. 

To EMBROFDER, v. a. [brodcr, French.J 
To border with ornaments; to decorate 
with figured work; to diverfify with 
needlework; to adorn a ground with 
raifed figures of needlework. 

Such un accumulation of favours is like a kinJ 
of embroidering or lilting of one favour upon ano- 

V l iJ tje fVott0ft - 

Embroider d fo with flowers it had flood. 

That it became a garden of a wood. Waller. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover] 
but in a fuit of her own embroidering. Spell. N > 606. 

Embroider'd purple clothes the gedden beds ; 

This (lave the floor, and that the table fpreads. Pope. 

Embroi'derer. n . /. [embroider,] One 
that adorns clothes with needlework. 

Blus (ilk and purple, the work of the embroiderer. 

T? 1 Ecclef. 

Embroi dery. tt, f. [from embroider.] 

1. Figures raifed upon a ground; varie¬ 
gated needlework. 

Write, 

In em’rald tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like fapphire, pearl, in rich embrmdtry 9 
Buckled below lair knighthood’s bending knee. 

Laces and embroideries are more coftly than either 
warm or comely. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows exprefs’d. 

With feathers crown’d, with gay embroidery drefs’d. 

2, Variegation; diverfity of colours. 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were 
helpt and improved by art, a man might make a 
pretty iandfltip ol his own poteflions. 

SpeQater , ^4x4. 

Vo Embroil. *v. a. [brouiller, French.] 

1.1 o diflurb; to confute; to diftraft; to 
throw into commotion; to involve in 
troubles by diffenfion and diteord. 

I had no pa (lion, defign, or preparation to em¬ 
broil my kingdom in a civil war. King Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance. 

And tumuli and confufion, all embroil'd , 

And difeord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. 

When (lie found her venom fpread fo far. 

The royal houCeembroil'd in civil war. 

Rais’d on her dulky wings (he cleaves the (kies. 

t * Dryden. 

p. i o perplex; to entangle. 

Chriflian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
friuis^ date f artfo embroiled with fable and legend f 
that one receives but little falisfadion. 

Addifon on Italy, 

' } n *he follow ing paffage the word feem8 
improperly ufed for broil or burn,, 

•a knowIed 8** (°r which we boldly attempt to 
nfle Cod’s cabinet, (hould, like the coal from the 
altar, fe. ve only to embroil and confume the facri- 
legious invaders. D aay of Piety. 
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’ EmBRo'thel. v, a. [brothel^ brodtl.] 
To inclofe in a brothel. 

Men, which chufe 
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1. 1 he offspring yet unfmilhed in the 
womb. 

1 he bringing forth of living creatures may be 
accelerated, if the embryo ripeneth and perfecleth 
fooner. Bacon 

An exclufion before conformation, before the 
birth.can bear the name of the parent, or be io 
much as properly called an embryon. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

} he earth was form’d, but in the womb>as yet 
Of waters, embryon imnuture involv'd 
Appear'd not. MiltotPs Par. LM. 

• In that dark, womb are the figns and nidimuiis 
of an embryo world. Burntt *s Theoty, 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds. 

See how fhe works, aud how her work proceeds. 

.....« . B/ackmare, 

While the promis’d -fruit 

Lies vet a little embtyo % unperceiv’d 
Within its crimlon folds. Tbomf.n't Spring, 

2, The Gate of any thing yet not fit for 
produdion; yet unfinifhed. 

The company little fufpc&cd what a noble work 

I had then in embryo, SnviKs. 

Em e. n.f. [eanv, Saxon.] Uncle. Now 
obfolete. 

Whilft they were young, CafRbelao their one,. 

Was by the people chofen in their Head ; 

Who on him took the royal diadem. 

And goodly w<U i t long rime governed. Spettfen. 

Eme'ndable. adj, [emendo, Lat.J Capa¬ 
ble of emendation; corrigible. 

Emenda tion, n.f. [ emendo , Lat.] 

1. Corrcftion ; alteranoii of any thing from 
worfe to better. 

The eflence and relation of any thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any cm*ndation y for its atlion and 
ufe; and (hews it to proceed from a mind of the 
highefl under!landing. Grew. 

2, An alteration made in the text by verbal 
criticiiin. 

Emenda'tor. n.f, [emendo, Lat.] A cor¬ 
rectoran improver; an altcrer for the 
better. 

E'meralp. n. f. [emeraude , French; fma- 
ragdus, Lat.] A green precious done. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the an¬ 
cient fma ragdus * and, in its mod pcrfcdl (late, is 
perhaps the mod beautiful of all the gems. The 
rough emerald is ufually of a very bright and na¬ 
turally polilhed furtace,. and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green,, without the admixture of any other 
colour.. The oriental emerald is of the hirdnefs of 
the fapphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the dia¬ 
mond in luAreand brightness. Hill on FoJJils » 

Do you not fee the grafs how in colour they excel 
the emerald? Sidney. 

The aneroid is a bright grafs green: it is found 
in fiffures of rocks, along with copper ores. 

kVcodxvard on Fo£ils+■ 
Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firft fhe gives it to the fouthem gale. 

Than the green emerald Ihows. Tbomfon 's • Summer. 

To EMERGE, v. n. [emergo, Lar.] 

1. To rife out of any thing in which 1 it is* 
covered. 

They- emerged), to the upper part of the fpirit of 
wine,, as much of them as lay immerfed in the 
fpirit. Boyle. 

The mountains emerged £ and beoime dry land 
again, when ihe waters retired. Burnet's Theory, 
Thetis, not unmindful of her fon,. 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 

Purfu’d iheir track. Dryd. Homer* 

z. To iffuc; to proceed. 

II the pnfm was Uir&c&abfeut its axis that way,- 
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which m ade the rayt emerge more obliquely out of 
the fecood re fra fling furfacc of the prifm, the image 
fcoo became an inch or two longer, or more. 

Newton's Optleks. 

3. To rife; to mount from a (late* of de- 
preffion orobfeurity; to rife into view. 

Darknefs, we fee, emerge$ into light; 

And (hilling funs drfeend to fable night Dryd. Fab. 

When, from dewy (hade emerging bright, 

Aurora (freaks the Iky with orient light. 

Let each deplore his dead. Pope** Oiyffry . 

Then from ancient gloom emerg'd 
A riling world. $bsm u 

Emergence. J f rr •, 

Eme'rgocy. } C from emer ^ 

l. The aft of riling out of any fluid by 
which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to pretent 
ihe emergence of murdered bodies. 

Brown** Vulgar Erronrs. 

a. The aft of riling or darting into view. 

The e me rge nc y of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of fuen bodies, as were neither of them 
of the colour of that mixture whereof they are in¬ 
gredients, is very well worth our attentive observa¬ 
tion. Boyle on Colours. 

The white Colour of all refrafled light, at its 
Vtry firft emergence, where it appeart as white as 
before its incidence, is compounded of various co¬ 
lours. Newton's 0 pitch. 

3. Any fudden occafion; unexpected ca~ 

• fualty. 

Mod of our rarities have been (bund out by ca- 
fual emergency , and have been the works of time 
and chance rather than efphilofophy. 

CianvilU's Seepjls. 

4, Preffing ncceflity; exigence. A fenfe 
not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency , he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 
amafied together, in his fubterraneous exchequer. 

Add i/on*s Freeholder. 

Emergent, adj . [from emerge ,] 

1. Riling out of that which overwhelms or 
obfcurcs it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the i&ain, which now (hall hit the dars. 

Ben /onfon. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds. Milten. 

2. Riling into view, or notice, #r honour. 

The man that is once hated, both his good and 
his evil deeds opprefs him; he is not eafily emer¬ 
gent, Ben yonfon. 

3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 

The ftoics held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courfe of events; but then they held alfo, that they 
fell out by a neceflity emergent from and inherent 
in the things themfelves, which Cod himfclf could 
not alter. South. 

4. Sudden; unexpeftedly cafual. 

"All the lords declared, that upon any emergent 
occafion, they would mount their fervants upon their 
horfes. Clarendon. 

E'merods, 1 tt.f. [corrupted by ignorant 
E'meroids. J pronunciation from hemor - 
rboids , ] Painful fweliings of 

the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. 

He deftroyed them and fmote them with enterojs. 

I Sam. 

Eme'rsion. n, f. [from emerge .] The 
time when a ftar, naving been obfeured 
by its too near approach to the fun, ap¬ 
pears again. 

Toe tnpe was in the heliacal enter Ron, when it 
becomes at greateft dirtance from the lun. 

Brown's Vulgar Erecur*. 

E'MERY. n.f. fjfmyrit , Lat. efmeril, Fr.] 
Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich. It is 
found in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and 
guuy parts of Germany. It has a near relation to 
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the magnet The lapidaries cut the ordinary gems 
on their wheels by fpnnkling the wetted powder 
over them; but it will not cut diamonds. It is 
ufeful in cleaning and polifhing (led. 

Hill** Mat. Med. 

EMETICAL. \ adj. f«>•'« 1 Having the 

EMETICK. / quality of provoking vo¬ 
mits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of 
herbs; fome purgative. Tome emetlck and fome fu- 
dorifick. Hale. 

Eme'tically, advm [from emetical .] In 
fuch a manner as to provoke to vomit. 

It has been complained of, that preparations of 
filver have produced violent vomits; whereas we 
have not observed duly refined filver to work emeti - 
tally, even in women and girls. Boyle . 

Emica'tIon. n,f, [emicatio, Lat.] Spark¬ 
ling; Hying off in fmall particles, as 
(pnghtly liquors. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall Into ebullition with 
noife and emicaticn, as alfo a crafs and tumid exha¬ 
lation. Brown. 

Emi'ction. n, f [from e mi Hum, Lat.] 
Urine; what is voided by the urinary 
paffages. 

Gravel and (lone grind away the fiefh, and eflfufe 
the blood apparent in a fanguine emi&ion. 

Harvey on Con/umptioni. 

To E'MIGRATE. r v. a. [emigro, Lat.] To 
remove from one place to another. 

Em 1 gra'tion. n.f, [from emigrate,] Change 
of habitation; removal from one place to 
another. 

We find the originals of many kingdoms citherby 
victories, or by emigrations , or intdime commotions. 

Hal*. 

Eminence. 1 v emill(Blia> 

Eminency. J j l 9 J 

1. Loftinefs; height. 

2. Summit; higheft part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminency affording new kinds. 

Bay on the Creation. 

3. A part rifing above the reft. 

They muft be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to 
the touch, and without either eminence or cavities. 

Dry den'4 Dufrefnoy. 

4. A place where one is expofed to general 
notice. 

A fatyr or libel on one of the common ftamp, 
never meets with that reception as what is aimed at 
a perfon whofe merit places him upon an eminence, 
and gives him a more confpicuous figure. 

Adatfort's Spectator 

3. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs; ft ate of 
being expofed to view; reputation; ce¬ 
lebrity; fame; preferment; greatnefs. 

You*ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Afttched eminence, wealth, fovereignty. 

Shakcfp. Henry VIII. 

Alterations are attributed to the powerfuHcft un¬ 
der princes, where the eminency of one obfeureth 
the reft. fVotton. 

He deferv’d no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 

1 n thar bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Faradife Lft. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of 
eflare, yet religion makes a compenfation, by teach¬ 
ing content. Tillotfon. 

Thefe two were men of eminency, of learning as 
well as piety. Siiliingfteet. 

6. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’d. 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 

In eminence. Milton's Paradife Left. 

7. Notice; diftinftion. 

l et your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo; 
Prefcnt him eminence both with eye and tongne. 

Sbakefp. 

8. A title given to cardinals. 
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EMINENT. adj » [eminems, Lat*] 

1. High; lofty. 

Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. Ezii. 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tow’r. Milton, 

2. Dignified; exalted. 

Rome for your fake (hall pufti her conquefts on. 
And bring new titles home from uations won. 

To dignify Co eminent a fon. Dry den's fuv, 

3. Confpicuous j remarkable. 

She is eminent for a (metre piety in the praflice 
of religion. Addifon's Freeholder w 

Eminent he mov'd 

In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foet. Clover. 

E'minently. adv. [from eminent J] 

1. Confpicuoufty; m a manaer that at* 
trafts obfervation. 

Thy love, which elfe 

So eminently never had been known. Milton. 

Lady, that in the prime ofcarlieft youth. 

Wifely has fhun'd the broad way and the green. 

And with thofe few art eminently feen. 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. Milt . 

Such as thou haft folemnly elefled. 

With gifts andgraces eminently adorned. 

To fome great work. Milton's Agoniftft. 

2. In a high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is 
eminently bed. Dtyden, 

That fimplicity, without which no human per¬ 
formance can arrive to perfection, is no where more 
eminently ufeful than in this. Swift. 

E'm 1 ssary. n.f [ emiffarius , Lat.] 

1. One fent out on private meffages; a fpy ; 
a fecret agent. 

Clifford, an emiffary and fpy of the king’s, fled 
over into Flanders with hisprivity. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

You (hall neither cat nor deep, 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

With your emiffary t ye. 

To fetch m the forms go by. Ben yonfon** Underw. 

The Jcfuits fend over cmijfaries, with inftruflionl 
to perfonate themfelves members of the fcveral (efts 
amongft us. Swift- 

2. One that emits or fends out. A tech¬ 
nical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emijfaria, there are abforbent 
veffels in the (kin; and, by the abforbent vcffels, 
mercury will pafs into the blood. Arbmthnoton Alim. 

Emission, n. f [emiffio, Lat.] The aft 
of fending out; vent. 

^Tickling caufcth laughter: the caule may be the 
emiffioH of the fpirits, and fo of the breath by a flight 
from tirillation. Bacon. 

Populofity naturally itquireth transmigration and 
emiffton of colonies. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Cover them with glides; but upon all warm and 
benign emiffom of the fun, and fweet (bowers, give 
them air. Evelyn. 

Afleflion, in the (hue of innocence, was happily 
pitched upon its right objeft; it flamed up in di- 
refl fervours of devotion to God, and in collateral 
emiffom of charity to its neighbour. South. 

To EMIT. r v. a. emit to, Lat.] 

t. To fend forth; to let go; to give vent to. 

Thefe bathi continually emit a man ifeft and very 
fenfible heat; nay, fome of them, at fome times, 
lend forth an aflual and vifible flame. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory , 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits fleams, 
confiding ofvolatile and aflive parts. Arbutb. on Atr. 

2. To let fly; to dart. 

Pay (acred rev*rence to Apollo’s fong, 

I'Cft, wrathful, the far-(hooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. Prior. 

3. To iflfue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 
and emitted by the judge’s authority, and at the in- 
ftance of the party. Ayliffe. 

Emme nagogues. n.f [*f*f* wtandacyw] 
Medicines that promote the courfes, ei¬ 
ther by giving a greater force to the 
blood in its circulation, or by making it 
thinner. Quincy. 

Mmmctiagogues 
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Emmenaggues art fuch as produce a plethora, or 
fulnefs of the ▼ dicta, confequently fuch as ftrengthcn 
the organs of digestion, fo as to make good blood. 

Arbulbnot on Diet. 

E'mmet. n . f. [zemetrt Saxon.] An ant; 

a pifmirc. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the 
weight of ao emmet. 

Or when a rich ruby** juft price be the worth of a 
walnut. Sidney. 

To Emme'w. v, a . [from To mew 

or coop op. 

This outward fainted deputy, 

Whofe fettl’d vifage and delib’rate word, 

Nips youth i’ th* head, and follies doth emmew* 

As faulcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. Shakefp. 

To Emmo've* *v. a. [ emmouvoir , Fr.] To 
excite; toroufe; to put into emotion. 
Not ufed. 

One day, when him high courage did emrnove* 

He pricked forth. Fairy Queen. 

Emoxlient. adj. [emollient, Lat.] Soften- 
ing; fuppling. 

Barky U emollient , moiftemng, and expe£f orating. 

Arlutbnot. 

Diureticks are decodtions, emulfions, and oils of 
emiUient vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary 
callages fuch as relax ought to be tried before fuch as 

flimuJatt!. Arbulbnot. 

Emo'lli ents. n ./. Such things as (heath 
and foften the afperities of the humours, 
and relax and fupple the folids at the 
fame time. Quincy. 

Emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from pcrfjpiring, and on empty ftomachs. 

Arbulbnot . 

Emolli'tion. *. f. [ emollitio, Lat.] The 
a& of foftening. 

Laffitude it remedied by bathing, or anointing 
with oil and warm water; the caufe is, for chat all 
laffitude is a kind of contrition and compreflion of 
the parts, and bathing and anointing give a relaxa¬ 
tion or emollifmn. Bacon. 

Powerful menftruuim are made for its emollition, 
whereby it may receive the tin&ure of minerals. 

Brown. 

Emolument. *. f. [emolumentum, Lat.] 
Profit; advantage. 

Let them coofult now politick they were, for a 
temporal emolument to throw away eternity. South; 

Nothing gives greater fatisfa&ion than the fenle of 
having dilpauhed a great deal of bufiuefeto publick 
emolument. ‘Toiler. 

EmoMgst. prep . [fi> written by Spenfer.} 
Among. 

The merry birds of every fort, . 

C haunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 

And made emongft chemfelves a fweet confort, 

That quick’ned the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort 

Fairy Queen. 

Emo'tion. n.f. [emotion. French.] Diflurb- 
ance of mind; vehemence of pafiion, or 
pleafing or painful. 

I will appeal t* any man, who has read this poet, 
whether he finds not the natural emotion of the lame 
paftion in himfelf, which the poet describes in his 
feigned perfons. Dryden. 

Thofc rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt. 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 

Granville. 

To Empa'le. *v. a. [empale r* French.] 

1. To fence with a pale. 

"How happy'a he, which hath due place affign’d 
T’ his beafts, and difaforefted his mind ? 

Empal'd himfelf to keep them out, nor in ; 

Can few, and dares truft corn, where they have been. 

Donne. 

2. To fortify. 

All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to 
&ve themfelves from furprixe. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The Englifh empaled themfelves with their pikes, 
and therewith here off their enemies. J lav ward. 

x. To inclofe: to (bat in. * 
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Round about her work (he did empale* 

With a fair border wrought of fundiy flow’n. Spenfer. 

Keep vourfelves in breath. 

And when 1 have the bloody Hector found. 

Empale him with your weapons round about. Sbak. 

They have empal'd within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve figns awake 
To warch his fteps; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Donne. 

Thank my charms, 

I now empale her in my arms. C/eaveland. 

Impenetrable, empal'd with circling fire. 

Yet unconfum’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 

To put to death by (pitting on a (lake 
fixed upright. 

Who can bear this, refolve to be empal'd f 
His (kin (lead off, and roafted yet alive ? South erne. 

Letihem each be broken on the rack; 

Then, with what life remains, empal'd and left 
To writhe at leifurc round the bloody (take. Add if on. 

Nay, 1 don’t believe they will be contented wfth 
hanging; they talk of empaling, or breaking on the 
w hcel. Arbutbnot. 

EMPA'NNEL. n. f [from panne. French.] 
The writing or entering the name* of a 
juiy into a parchment fchedule, or roll 
of paper, by the fheriff, which he has 
fummoned to appear for the performance 
of fuch publick lervice as juries are em¬ 
ployed in. Cowl. 

Who can expeft upright verdidb from fuch packed, 
corrupt juries ? Why may we not be allowed to make 
exceptions againft this fo incompetcn t empannel f 

Decay of Piety. 

To Empa'nnel. w. a . [from the noun.] 
To fummon to ferve on a juiy. A law 
term. 

_ 1 (hall not need to empannel a jury of moralifts or 
divines, every man’s own breaft fumciently inftrudt* 
ing him. Government of the Tonne. 

Emparlance. n. f. [from parler , French.] 
It fignifieth, in common law, a defire or 
petition in court of a day to paufe what 
is beft to do; and k is fometimes ufed 
for the conference of a jury in the caufe 
committed to them. 

Empa/sm. n. f. [tfjbwJrruJ A powder to 
correft the bad (cent of the body. 

To Empa^ssion. a. [from poffion.} To 
move with pafiion | to aifc& (trongfy; to 
throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange (hows prefen ted were, 
Picturing that which 1 in mind embrac’d. 

That yet thofc f^txtsempaftion me full near. Spenfer. 

So, Handing, moving, or to height upgrown. 

The tempter all empaj/ion'd thus began. Milton. 

To Empe ; ople.' *v. a. [fro m people.} To 
form intoa people or community. 

He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What (lately byildingdurftfo high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the ftarry fphere, 

And what unknown nation there empeopled were? 

Spenfer. 

E f MPERtss. n.f. [from emperour* now writ¬ 
ten emprefs .] 

1. A woman mveiled with imperial power. 

Long, long, anay you on earth our emperefs reign. 

Ere you in heaven a glorious angel (land. Davies. 

2. The queen of aft emperour. 

Lavinia will 1 make my emperefs. 

Rome’s royal miftrefs, miftrefs of my heart. Sbak. 

E'MPEROUR. n. f. [ empereur , French; 
imperator , Lat. A monarch of title and 
dignity fuperiour to a king: as, the em¬ 
perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour , 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt. 

Makes vifitation. Shakefp. tfenryWW. 

E'mpery. n.f. [empire* Frencn; impterium* 
Latin.] Empire; fovereignty; domi¬ 
nion, A word out of ufe. 
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A lady 

So fair, and faften’d to an empery* 

W ould make the great’ft king dquble. Sbakefp. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your Und; 

Not as protector, ftewaixJ, fubftiture. 

But as iucceffively from blcxxHo blood. 

Your right of birth, \ts\xx empery * your own. Shakefb. 

EMPHASIS, n. f. *fu(pwr^ 9 j A remark¬ 
able ftrefs laid upon a word or fentence ; 
particular force imprefled by ftile or pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Oh, that brave Csefar! 

—Be choak’d with fuch another embhafis. Sbakefp . 

Empbafts not fo much regards the time as a cer¬ 
tain grandeur, whereby fome letter, fyllable, word, 
or fentence is rendered more remakable than the reft, 
by a more vigorous pronunciation, and a longer ftay 

fo 


upon it. 
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Thele queftions have force and empbafts , if they be 
underftooa of the antediluvian earth. Burnet's Th, 

Empha'tical. 1 .. r * ff . i ! 
Empha'tick. j ad J' O W-] 

1. Forcible; ftrong; finking.. 

Where he endeavours to diffuade from carnivonouB- 
appetites, how empbatical is his rcafoning ! Garth ♦ 
In proper and empbatick terms thou didft paint the 
, blaxiiig comet’s fiery tail. Arbutbnot's fobn Bull * 

2. Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that empbatical colours 


are light itfelf modified by refractions. Boyle on Cel . 

Emphatically, adv. [from empbatical .] 
i. Strongly; forcibly; in a (hiking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely does every word 
proclaim the truth that I have been (peaking of. SoutbL 

z. According to appearance^ 

What it delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, 
muft be taken emphatically* not Killy, but in ap- 

when they leap above water, and fud— 
denly (hoot down again. Brown- 

Emphyse'ma. n.J. [iputpvnpuct.^ 

Empbyfema is a light puffy humour, eafily yield¬ 
ing to the prefture of the finger, arifing again in the 
inftant you take it off. IVifeman. 

Emphysematous, adj. [fro mipf^vripuec.^ 
Bloated; puffed up; fwollen. 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe : the inflam¬ 
mation lofts its rednefs, and becomes dufkifh and 
livid; the tenfenefs of the (kin goes oft', and feels to 
the touch dabby or empbyfematous ; and vciicatious, 
filled with ichor of different cqjoun, fpread all over it.. 

Sharp's Surgery 

To Emfie'rce. v. a. [from pierce .] Tp 
pierce into; to enter into- by violent ap- 
pulfe. 

The weapon bright. 

Taking advantage of his open jaw*. 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might; 
That deep empierc'dhxt dark feme hollow maw .Sp\ nf m 

Empi'ght. preterite and part, from To pight^ 
or pitch. [See Pltc h. J Setfixed; falter¬ 
ed. 

But he was wary, aad ere it empigbt 
In the mcaatmark,advanc'd hisihtcld atween -Spenft 

E'MPIRE. n.J. [empire* French; imperium 
Latin.] 

1. Imperial power; fupreme dominion; fo- 
vereign command. 

Afterr, ye fair ones, who ia judgment fit. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe m 

2. 1 he region-over which dominion is ex¬ 
tended. 

A nation extended over vaft trails of land, and 
numbers of people, arrives iu time at the ancient 
name of kingdom; or modern ftf empire. Temple , 

Sextus Pompeius. 

Hath given the dare to Cicfar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakcf. Ant. and Chop. - 

3. Command over any thfng. 

EMPRIC* n. f. [*fUTitpK<&'. This word 

feems to have been pronounced empirick 

by 
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by Milton, and emp trick by Dryden. Mil - 
i$**i pronunciation ii to be preferred,] 
A trier 5 an experimenter; fuch perfons 
ts have no true education in, or know* 

but venture 
only. gurney. 

Hippocrates was more eflfedual 10 

perfoade foch men as Galen, (hat to no** a fifty 
ewhtn Hotter. 

_very plast might receive a nam-r, accord¬ 
ing uiuo the dil'eafei it coreth, was the with of Para- 
celfos; a way more likely to multiply emphicki 
than herbalifts. Brew*. 

Such an averfton and conte m p t -for all maimer of 
innovators, « phyficiam are apt to haft for rrttfi- 
firkt, orlawyers for pettifogger*. Strtft 

Th* illit'rate writer, emp'Hek-likt applies 
To each difcafeunfafcthance remedies; 

The leamM in fchool, whence fcience firft began. 
Studies with care th* anatomy of man* Dry dm. 

£SESL L '- { [f^ the noun.] 

1. Vcrfcdin experiments. 

By fire 

Of footy coal, the empMek alchymift 
Can turn, or holds it poflible to tom, 

Metals of drofiieft ore to perfe& gold. 

a. Known only by experience; pra&ifed 
onlvby rote, without rational grounds. 

Tie moftfovereign prefeription in Galen is but 
empiriek to this prefervative. 5 bakrffeart. 

In extremes, bold counfels are the beft; 

Like empiriek remedies, they laft are try'd. 

And by th 1 event condemn'd or j uttify *<L Dry den. 

Empirically. adv. [from empirical. \ 

I*Experimentally; according to experience. 

we (hall empirically and Ienfibly dedudt the 
caufes of blacknefs from originah, by which we ge¬ 
nerally oMerre things denigrated. Brown's Vsd. Err. 

2. Without rational ground; charlatanical- 
ly; in the manner of quacks. 

Empiricism. n . f . [from empiriek^] De¬ 
pendence on experience without know¬ 
ledge or art; quackery, 

EMPL ASTER. n . f . [tpoTkm^m. This word 
is now always pronounced, and generally 
written plafter .j An application to a 

fore of an oleaginous or vifcous fubftance, 
fpread upon cloth. Sec Plast k r. 

All emplafiers, applied to the breads, ought to 
have a hole lor the nipples. kVifeman*s Surgery. 

Jo Empla'ster. D. a. [from the noun.] 
To cover with a plafter. 

They mud be cut out to the quick, and the fores 
employered with tar. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Emi* la'stjck. adj. [lf*nAu &*&*.] Vif¬ 

cous; glutinous; fit to be applied as a 
plafter. 

Refin, by its emplnfi.Uk quality, mixed with oil 
«f rofes, perfe£ks the concoftion. Wiftman's Sttrg. 

Emplafiick applications are not fofficient to defend 
a wound from the air. Arbutbnot on Air. 

To Emple*ai>. v. a . [from plead. To in- 
dift; to prefer a charge againft ; toaccufc. 

To terrify and torture them, their tyrannous, 
mailers did often cm plead, an.“ft, coft them into 
prifon, and thereby confume them to worfe ihan 
nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of 
Jupiter, and empleaded them of impiety that referred 
it to natural casualties. dawdle'* Sceyfi*. 

Since none the living villains dare tot plead. 

Arraign them in the perfon's of the dead. Dryden, 

To EMPLO'Y. *v. a. [emploier, French.] 

1* To bufy-; to keep at work; to excrcife. 
It is ufed both as agent; as', the king em¬ 
ployed the minifier ; or caufe, as, thepuhlick 

credit employed jhe minifier • 

For thrice, at lea ft, in compafs of the year. 

Thy vineyard muft employ the fturdy ltecr 

To turn die gl5.be. Dryden's Virgil. 
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2. In the following quotations it is fifed 
with in, ahont, to , and upon, before the 
objeft. To feems lefs proper. 

Their principal learning was applied to the courfe 
of the (tars, and the reft was empuyed in displaying 
the brave exploits of their princes. Temple . 

Oar neafon is often puzzled, be caufe of the imper¬ 
fection of the ideas it is employed about. Locke. 

The proper bufinefs of the oodtiftanding is not 
that which men always employ itn. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, 
whenever any 00c was pleafed to empty it upon 
what was common. Lee he. 

On the happy change, the boy 
Employ'd his wonder and his jor. Prior* 

This is a. day in which the thoughts of our coun¬ 
trymen ought to be employed on ferious fubje&t. 

Add if on* s Freeholder. 

3. To ufe as an inftrument. 

The cleanly cheefe-prefs fhe could never turn; 

Her aukward lift did ne’er employ the churn. . Gay. 

4. To ufe as means. 

The money was employed to the making of gallics. 

2 Mac. 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife ; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. 

Dryden. 

To ufe as materials* 

The labour of thofe who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, muft be charged 
on labour. Locke. 

6. To commiflion; to intruft with the ma¬ 
nagement of any affairs. 

Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this 
matter. Exra,x* 15. 

Jefus Chrift is fumifbed with fuperior powers to 
the angels, becaufe he is employed in fuperiour 
works, and appointed to be the fovereign Lord of 
alt the vifible and invisible worlds. IVtits. 

7. To fill up with bufinefs. 

If you're idle you're deftroy’d; 

All hi* force on you he tries. 

Be but watchful and employ'd. 

Soon the baffled tempter ftics. Motteux*s Don. ttfeix. 
To ftudy nature will thy time employe 
Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. Dryden . 

8. To pafs or fpend in bufinefs. 

Why, whilit we ftruggle in this vale beneath. 
With want aodforrow, with difeafc and death. 

Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 
In fangs of pleafure, and in feenes of joy ? 

EmploY. it./, [from the verb.] 

1. Bufinefs; objett of induftry. 

Prefcnt to grafp, and future Skill to find. 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 

2. Publick office. 

Left animofittes Ihould obftrudt the courfe of 
juftice, if ooe of their own number had Ac distribu¬ 
tion of it, they have always a foreigner for this 
employ. Addifonon Italy. 

The honours and the burdens of great pofh and 

employs were joined together. At ter bury. 

Employable, adj, [from employ.] Ca¬ 
pable to be ufed; proper for ufe. 

The objections made againft the doctrine of the 
chymifts, feem employable againft this hypo thefts. 

Boyle. 

EmploYer. n.f. [from employ ] Onetnat 
ufes or caufes to be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employer of much (hipping, and continues and in- 
creafes in trade and (hipping. Child on 9 rede. 

Employment, n.f. {from employ .] 

1. Bufinefs; objett of 

labour. 

z. Bufinefs; the ftate of being employed. 

3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 

I f any Nation, any employment upon earth be ho¬ 
nourable, theirs was. At ter bury. 

Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending the 
publick weal have their hearts wholly fet to get or 
to keep i.iplcymtntx. Swift. 

4. Bufinefs intruflcd. 


Prior. 


Pope 


induftry; objeft of 
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Call not your docks for me; I ferve the King* 

On whofe employment I was fent to you. Sh. K. Lear . 

To Empo'ison. v. a. [empoijoxner, French.] 

1. To deftroy by poifon; .to deftroy by 
venomous food or drugs; to poifon.' 

Leaving no means unattempted of deftroying his 
tm, that wicked fervaut of his undertook to /*- 
poifon him. Sidney, 

Moflirooms caafe the incubus, or mare In the 
ftonnch, therefore the forfeit of them may fuflbeate 
and etnpoijon. * Bacon. 

2. To taint with poifon; to envenom. 
This is the more nfual fenfe. 

Emfo'isoner. n.f. [ empeifomnemr , French.J 
One who deftroys another by poifon. 

He is vehemently fofpefted to have been the em* 
if otter of his wife, thereby to make vacant his 
►<J. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Empoi'sonmenT. *. fm \empoifomtement , 
French.] T he prafticc of deftroying by 
poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifmments. Bacon. 

EmporeYick. adj. [*n«s^ir«#§.] That 
which is ufed at markets, or in mer¬ 
chandize. 

Emporium, n /. [«/**•£*"• ] A place of 
merchandife; a mart; a town of trade; a 
commercial city. 

And while this fam’d emporium ore prepare. 

The Britifh ocean (hall fuch triumphs boaft. 

That thofe who now difilain our trade to (hare. 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coalt. Dryden. 

I take the profperous eftate of this great emporium 
to be owing to thofe inftances of charity. Atterbury • 

T9 EMPOYERISH. m.a. [paorvre, French.] 

1. To make poor; to depauperate^ to re¬ 
duce to inaigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, 
they impovcrifbtd their deaths to enrich their bed, 
which, for that night, might well fcom the (hrino 
of Venus. Sidney • 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs in courage than in finging well; 

While, unconcem'd, you let your country know. 
They have empoverifi'd themfelves, not you. Bailer. 

For fenfe of honour, if it enpoveri/betb a man, it 
is, ia his eftcem, neither honour nor fenfe. South. 

Frefh rofes bring, 

To drew ray bed, ’till the empoverl/h'd Spring 
Confefs her want. Prior. 

2. To leffcn fertility; as tillage impwerijha 
land. 

EmpoVeribher. *. f. [from empaverijhf] 

1. One that makes others poor. 

2. i hat which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after- 
crops, being an improver, and not an empwerijber of 
land. Mortimer. 

EmPu YeRI BH ME NT. If./. [from empoverifi. ] 

Depauperation; caufe of poverty; drain 

of wealth. ^ 

Being paid as it is, now feme, and then feme, it 
is no gteat burden unto her, nor any great empovc- 
tijhment to her coffers. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juftice, or appellations for favour or 
preferment to another country, are fo many grievous 
impoverijhments. Swift's View of Ireland. 

To Empo'wer. v. a. [from fewer.] 

1. To authorife; to commiffion; to give 
power or authority to any purpofe. 

You are empowered^ when you pleafe, to give the 
final dccifion of wit. Dryden'4 jnv. Dedication. 

The government (hall be empowered to grant 
com millions to all I’roteftants whatfoever. Swift. 

2. To give natural force; to enable. 

Does not the fame power that enables them to 
heal, empower them to deftroy ? Baker tm Learning* 

E'mfrkss. tt. f. [contracted from empeiefs, 
which is retained by Jobnfon in the fol¬ 
lowing lines | 

Let 


1 . 'fhe queen of an emperour, 
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Let your nimble feet 

Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him; and figures to exprefs 
* The grace of him, and his great emperefi. Benjvnfon. 

2 * A female invefteu ith Imperial dignity; 
a female fovereign. 

Emprtfs of this fair world, refplcndent Eve! Milton, 
Vet, London, emprefs of the northern clime. 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryden. 
WilUom* thou fay’a, horn beav’n receiv’d her 
birth | 

Her beams tranfmitted to the fubjedl earth: 

Yet this great emprefs of the human foul, 

Hoes only with imagin'd power controul, 
is gaflion, by rebellious fway. 


If reftlc 
Compels t 

Empri'sc 


p 


rtor. 


weak ufurper to obey. 

f \emprife , French.] Attempt 
of danger; undertaking of hazard; eater- 
prife. 

Noble minds of yore, allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy ^ueen. 

A double ceoqucft mull you make. 

If yoa atchievc renown by this emprife. Fan fax. 

Fierce faces threat v ning wars ; 

Ciaats of mighty bone, and bold emprife. Milton. 

Thus, 'till the fun had uravcU’d halt the (kies, 
Ambu&’d wc lie, and wait the bold emprife. Pope. 

Cmptiek. n ./. [from empty ,] One that 
empties; one that makes any place void 
by taking away what it contained. 

The emptiert have emptied them out, and mar¬ 
ried their vine-branches. Nahum, ii. a. 

E'mptineis. n.f. [fro m empty.] 

A • Abfence of plenitude; inanity* 

Where cities flood. 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, deflation reigns 
•j And emptinefs ; ^ilmay’d, unfed, unhors’d, 

The widow and the orphan lirull. Philips. 

e. The flate of being empty* 

His eoficn found a 

With hollow poverty and emptinefs . Sbakefeeere. 

A void fpace; vacuity \ vacuum. 

* Nor could another in your room have been. 

Except an emptinefs had come between. Dry den. 

The ordinary air in which we five and lefjnre, 

' if of fb thin a competition, that fixteen thousand 
•ne hundred and forty-nine parti of its dimentions 
are mere emptinefs and nothing; and the remaining 
one only, material and real ftMance. Bentley. 

4* Want of fuhftance or folidity. 

*Tis this which caufos the graces and the loves 
to take up their habitations in the hardeft marble 
and to fubtift in the emptineft o flight and ihadow. 

_ _ g. , g. _ . „ VrydeitM Thtfrefmy, Pref. 

5. Uniatisfaetormeis; inability to fill up 

the detires. * 

O frail eftate of human things. 

Now to your coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgement about the worth or emptinefs 
of thing* here, according as they are or are not of 
ufc, in relation to what is to come after. At ter bury. 

6 . Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 

Eternal (mile* hit- emptinefs betray. 

As fhaliow dreams run dimpling all the way. Pope. 

E'mption. n.f. [emptio, Latin.] The 
aft of purchating; a purchase. 

• There is a difpute among the lawyers, -whether 1 
Clavcus his exchanging his golden armour with the 
brazen one of Tydidcs, was emption or commutation. 

. , Arbutbnot on Coins. 

EMPTY, adjm [aemtij, Saxon.] 

1. Void; having nothing in it; cot full. 

1 did never know fo full a voice ifTue from fo 
empty a heart; but the faying is true, the empty 
velfcl makes the greateft found. S,bakejptare. 

The pit.was empty, there was no water m it. Gen. 

»i you have two veflcls to fill, and >ou empty one 
to fill tbe other, you gaiu nothing by that# there 
iliil remains one vcflel empty, Burnet. 

2. Evacuated; no longer full. 

Himfeif he free* by fccrct me-ms unfeen, 
Fhtlhacklcsmp/> left : himfclf efcaped clean. Spenf 

3. JDcvoid; unfurnilhcd. 

VqL. I. 
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Art thou thus holdened, man, by thy diftrtfs. 
That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty P Shakefp. 

Mr. Boyle has (hewed, that air may be raribed 
above teu thoufand times in veflek of glafs; and the 
heavens are mucli emptier of ai r than any vacuum wc 
can make below* Newton. 

4. Unfatisfaftory; unable to fill the mind 
or defires. 

Pleas’d in the filent (hade with empty pnife. Pope. 

5. Without any thing to carry; .unbur¬ 
dened; un freighted. 

They beat him, and feat him «wiy empty. Matt, 
VV hen ye go, ye QiaJl not go empty. Exodus. 
He allcdge* that fatjrs carried platters fullof fruit 
in their hands; but if they had been empty handed, 
had they been ever the larger fatyrs ? Dryden. 

Yet all the little that I got, I (pent | 

And (fill return’d as empty as I went, Dyd 

6 . Hungry. J 

My falcon now i* (harp and pa fling empty, 

And till (lie ftoop, (he muft uot be foll-gotg'd. 

For then flic never looks upon her lure. Shakefp. 

7. Vacant of head; ignorant; unlkilful; 
unfurnilhed with materials for thought. 

How comes it that Co many worthy and wife men 
depend upon fo .many unworthy and empty headed 

. Raleigh. 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofmg an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant; the wit lively, 
the fatyr courtly and fevere. Felton. 

8 . Unfruitful; barren. 

Seven empty cars blafted with the eaft wind. Gen . 
Ifrael is an empty vine. Hofea. 

9* vv anting fubltance; wanting fluidity; 
vain. 

'i he god of ffeep there hides his heavy head, 
EnAetnpty dreams on every leaf are fpread. Dryden. 


EMU 

pertaining to the higheft and pureft region 
of heaven. [Tickdl accents it on the 
penult.") 

Now went forth the morn. 

Such as in higheft heav’n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. Milton's Paradife fo/f, 

Co, (oaf wkh Flato to th* empyreal fphere, 

-To the firft good, firft perfect, and firft fair. Pope. 
But empyreal forms, howe’er ir. light 
‘ land* ‘ 


kn. 


I 


un every icai are ipreaa. UryKcn, 

To E'mpty. v, a, [from the adjefttve.] 
To evacuate; to exliauft 5 to deprive of 
that which Was contained in it. 

Bo tndlefe intemperance* 

In nature is a tyranny { it hath been 
Th 1 untimely» npjyiug of the happy throne. 

And fall of many kings. Sbakfpeare's Macbeth. 

The emptien have emptied them out, and nurried 
their vioe-branciic*. Nahum, ii. 2. 

Sheep are often blind by fulnefc of blood; cut 
their tails* and empty them ot their blood. Mortimer. 

1 he Euxitve fca is conveniently tiiuated for trade* 
by the communkario^ it fias both with Alia and 
Europe* and the great navigable rivers that empty 
themfelves into it. ^ Arbutbnot. 

To Emp v'rple. v, a . [fropi purple,] To 

make of a purple colour; to difcolour 
with purple. 

Now iu lodfe garlands* thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a Tea of jatper (hone. 

Empurpled with cekrtial rofes fmil’d. Milton. 

The deep, I 1 

EmpmrpVd ran, with gu(h»ng gore ditbin’d. Philips. | 
ToE mpw'ixle. *v. a. [frora puszzle,] 
perplex; to put to a it and. 

ii hath embvxxledxbt enquiries of others to ap- J 4 
prehend, ana enforced them unto ftrange conceptions 
to make out, Brown. 

Empye ma. nr. ft [iysxutipMi A colleftion 
of purulent matter in-'any-part wbatfo- 
cver; generally ufed to Signify that in 
the cavity of the breaft only, and which 
fame times happens upon the opening of 
abfeefles, or ulcerations of the lungs, or 
membranes inclofing the hredft* Quincy. 

An empyema , or a cwk^ion of ptmileirt matter 
In the breaft, if not fuddenlv cured, doth undoubted!) 
impel the patinnf »njo a phtbilkai coufumptiou. lieu. ■ 

I hcre ’is likewise a confumption from a a empyema, 
after an inflimnfazion of the lungs; which may be 
known Irom a weight upon the diaphragm, oppreflion 
tl>e lungs, a diffltul tv of breafliing, and inability 

:h is dial which is (bund. 

1 * 4 A but /mot. 

\dj. [ if*ftvp@r 0 ] Formed of 
A fire; refined beyond aerial; 


Gafti’d and dlfmember’d eaiily unite. Tickc/l, 

'Empyre'an* n.f. Thehigheti: 

heaven where the pure element of fire is 
fuppofed to fubfift. 

' Almighty Father from above. 

From the pure empyrean, where he tits 
High thron’d above all height, bent down his eye* 

Milton. 

Under his burning wheel 
The fledfuft empyrean (book throughout, 

AH but the throne itfelf of God, Milton's Par. EoJl m 
The empyrean rung 

With hallehijahs. Milton's Paradife. Lo/l. 

E'mpyreum. 7 n.f. [ifunvowfuet.] The 

I Em p y rr'u u a. j burning to of any matter 
in boiling or ditiillation, which give6 a 

particular offenfive fmell. Quincy. 

It is fo far from admitting an tmpyreum , that it 
burns clear away without leaving any cinders, or a 
dull about it. Hat try. 

The hopes of an elixir infcnfibly evaporate, and 
vanith to air, or leave in the recipient a fool ew* 
pyreuma . Dicay of Piety . 

Empyreuma'tical. adj. [from empy 
reuma. ] Having the fmell or tafte of 
burnt fubtiances. 

Rmpyrtumatical oils, diftilled by ftrong fires ih 
retorts, may be brought to emulate efiential oils 
drawn in limbicks. ' • r Beyle. 

Empyro'sis. n.f [ ipxvfoa /.] Conflagra¬ 
tion ; general fire. 4 

The former opinion that held thefe cataclifms 
and empyrofes universal, was fuch as held that it 
put a total confummation unto things in this lower 
world, Specially that of conflagration. “ 1 Halt, 

To SIMULATE* *v. a. [temblor, Latin.} 

• To rival; to propofe as one to be 
equalled or excelled* 

. To imitate with hope of equality, ot 
fujieriour excellence. 

I would have 

Him emulate you 1 *ris no (hame to folio# 

The better precedent. Ben Jobn/on's Cati/lnr. 

Tjhofe feir ideps to my aid I’ll cali. 

And emulate my great original, Dryden. 

What though no’weeping loves thy alhcs grace. 

Nor poll fil’d marble emulate thy (ace. Pope. • 


:qu 

rth' 


We fee no new-built palaces alpire. 
No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. 


Pope. 


to lie on one tide, whicl 
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To imitate; to copy ; torefemble* 

It is likcwlfe attended with a delirium, fury, and 
in involuntary laughter^ the convulfion emulating 
. this motion. • • Arbutbnot, 

Emulaction, n.f. [amulet tio, Latin*J 
1. Rivalry; defire of fuperiority* 

Mine emulation 

Hath not rhar honour in’t it had ; for where 
1 thought to Crufii him in an equj force* 

True (word to (word, 1 ’ll pilch at him feme way. 

Or wracb or craft may get him. Sfsakefplare m 

There was neither envy nor cmulatibn amemgft 
them. J r. Mac. 

ArillotTc allows that fome emulation may be good* 
and maybe found in tome good men; yet envy he 
utterly condemns, as wicked in itfelf, and only to 
be found in wicked minds. Spratt. 

The apoftlc exhorts the Corinthians to an holy 
■nd general emulation of the charity of the Mace¬ 
donians, in contributing freely to tin; relief of the 
poor faints at Jerusalem. South. 

A noble emulation heats your fircaft* 

And your own <mj© now rofp you of your K A: 
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Cood a&iont (till muft be maintain'd with good* 

As bodies nourUh'd with refembling food. Drydnk 

2 . Envy; define of depreffing another \ 
conteft; contention; difeord. • 

What madnefs rules in brainfick men. 

When for fo flight and frivolous a caufc, 

Such faflious emulations (hall arife! Sbake/peare. 

Emulative, adj. [from emulate A Inclined 
to emulation; rivalling; difpofed to 
competition* 

Emulator, n.f. [from emulate*] A rival; 
a competitor. 

In fuperioure it queocheth jealoufy, and layeth 
their competitors mod emulators afleep* . Bacon. 

fa Emu'le. n>. a* [emulor, Latin.] To 
emulate. Not in ufe. 

He fitting me betide, in that fame (hade. 

Provok'd me to play fome pleafant fit ; 

Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that emuled of many. 

And plaid thereon; for well that (kill be could. 

Spenfer* 

fo Emu'lce, •u* a. [emulgea, Latiu.j To 

milk out* 

Emi/lcekt. adj* [emsdgens, Latin.] 

i. Milking or draining out. 

2* Emulgent vefTels [in anatomy] are the 

two large arteries and veins which arife, 

the former from the defeendiug trunk of 

the aorta, or great artery; the latter from 

the vena cava. They are both inferted 

into the kidneys; ^ the emulgent arteries 

carrying blood with the ferum to them. 

and the emulgent veins bringing it back 

again, after tnc ferum has been feparated 

therefrom by the kidneys. Harris* 

It doth fumifh the left emulgent with one vieo. 

Brawn. 

Through the imulgtruhnnchtsthc Mood is brought 
to the kidneys, and is there freed of its fenim. Cbeyne* 

E'mulcus. adj. [amulgus , Latin. 

I. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effect. 

Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of fate. 

Shall be the work of one. Be* Jonfin's Catiline. 

She Is in perpetual diffidence, or aftual enmity 

with her, but always emulous and fufpe&ful of her. 

Ho wet's Vocal Forefi. 

3. Defirous oT fuperiority; defirous to rife 

above another; defirous of any excel¬ 
lence poflefled by another ; with of before 

the ofijeft of emulation* 

By ftrcngth 

They mcafure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous , nor care who them excells. Ml It on. 

By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To emulous merit, and to thirft of praife. Prior. 
Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior. 

3. Fa&ious; contentious. 

Whole glorious deeds, but in the fields of late. 
Made emulous mifliooa ’moogft the gods themfelves, 
And drive great Mare to faction. Shakrfpeare. 

E'mulously. adv» [fro m emulous.] With 

another* 

, vie 

^ _ _ not buy. Grattv . 

Emu'lsion. n*f [emulfio, Latin*] A form 
of medicine, by bruifing oily feeds and 
kernels, and drawing out their fiibftanceg 
with fome liquor, that thereby becomes 
milky* Qumy* 

The aliment is diflblved by an operation refem. 
Ming that of making an enwtfion 5 in which opera¬ 
tion the oily parts of mut, and feeds, being gently 
mound in a marble mortar, and gradually mixed 
-with fome watery liquor* or diflblved into a fweet, 
thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbut boot. 

Xm victories. [emunbiorium, Latin.] 

Thofc parts of the body where any thing 
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excrementitious is feparated and collefted, 

to be in readinefs for ejeftment. Quiuty* 
Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunBorles. Brown's Fulgar Errors. 

There are receptacles in the body ol man f and 
emunBories to drain them of fuperfluous choler. More* 
Difcourfing of the lungs, l (hew that they are the 
grand emunBory of the body; that the msm end of 
refpiratioo is continually to difeharge and expel an 
excremcntitious fluid out of the nufs of blood. ^ 

Woodward's Natural Hijhry. 

The regimen in quinfies, which proceed from an 
obftru&ion of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm 
liquors as relax thofc glands, fuch as, by ftimolating, 
open the emunBories to fccem the humour. Arbutb. 

En. An infeparablc particle boirowcd by us 

French, and bi ' ~ 



from the French, and by the French 
ed from the Latin in . Many words are 
uncertainly written with en or in . In many 
words en is changed into em for more 
eafy pronunciation. 

To Ena'ble. v. a* [from ahle.^ To make 
able; to empower; to fupply with ftrcngth 
or ability. 

If thou would'ft vouchfafe to overfpread 
Me with the (hadow of thy gentle wing, 

I fhould enabled be thy a&s to ling. Sbenfer. 

His great friendfhip with God might enable him, 
and his compaflion might incline him. Attabury. 

He points out to him the way of life, ftrengthens 
his weaknefs, reftores his Upfcs, and enables him to 
walk and perievere in it- Rogers. 

To Ena'ct. *v. a . [from «ff-] 

1. 1 o acl; to perform; to Not 

now in ufe. 

In true balancing of jufticc, it Is flat wrong to 
punifh the thought or purpofc of ghy before it be 
enaBed. Spmfer. 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

EnaBed wonders with his fword and lance. S bake/p . 

2. To eftablifh by law; to decree* 

It rs enabled in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved againft an alien. 

He fecks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft which he doth contrive. 

Shall fcixe on half his goods. Sbake/peare. 

'Fhe fenate were authors of all counfels in the 
ftatc 5 and what was by them confulted and agreed, 
was propofed to the people, by whom it was enabled 
or commanded. Temple. 

3. To reprefent by a&ton* 

I did enaB HrOor. Sbake/peare. 

Ena'ct. n*f [from the verb.] Purpofc; 
determination* 

Ena'ctor. n.f [from enaB.'] 
u One that forms decrees, or eftablifhes 
laws. 

The great author of our nature, and enabler of 

this law of good and evil, is highly dUhonoured. 

Atterbury. 

2. One who pra&ifes or performs any thing. 
Not uied* 

The violence of either grief or joy* 

Their own enablers with themfelves deftroy- obake/p. 

Ena'llagb* n.f [sV«AA«y>t*] A figure in 
grammar, whereby fome change is made 
of the common modes of fpeeeh, as when 
one mood or tenfe of a verb is put for 
auother. 

To En'ambush* *>. a . [from ambtijh .] To 
hide in ambufh; to hide with hoftile in¬ 
tention. 

They went within a vale, dofe to a flood, whole 
ftream 

Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there enam- 
bujb'd them. Chapman's Iliad. 

To Ena'mel. v*«. [fromawe/. See Amel.J 
1. To inlay; to variegate with colours, 

fixed by fire. 

Muft 1 , alas! 

TV try and enamel plate, aad drink in gla« ? Donne. 
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5 ee Pan wiA flocks, with fruits Pomona crown Mf 
Here Muftiing Flora paints th* enamell'd ground. 

Pop* 

I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the enamell'd 
filver plates, to diftingtiilh bottles of wine by. Swift* 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it# 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees, loaden with the faireft fruit; 
Blofloms, and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appear'd with gay enamell'd colours mix'd. Milton* 

To Ena'mel. v. "• To ptaftife the ufe of 
enamel. 

Though it were foolilh fo colour or enamel upon 
the glades of telefcopes, yet to gild the tubea of 
them may render them more acceptable to the ufers, 
without ieflening the cleamefr of the object Bsyle* 

Ena'meu n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 

colours fixed by fire. 

Down from her eyes welled the pcarles round. 

Upon the bright enamel of her face 5 
Such honey drops on (bringing flowers are found, 

he crimfon mom in chace. 

Fai fax*. 

There are various forts of coloured g 1 afles r paftes* 
enamels , and factious gems. Woodward ok Fojfils • 

2. The fubftance inlaid in other rhings. 

Ena'mELLER, n. f [from enamel .] On* 

that praftifes the art of enamelling. 
ToEna'mour. v w a* [anrnr, French.] To 
inflame with love; to make fond: with 
of before the the thing or perfon loved* 

Aftli&ion is enamour'd ot thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Sbakejpare m 
My Obcron l what vifions have I feen I 
I thought I was enamour'd of an afs. Shake/pearr. 
You are very near my brother iu his love, he ia 

enamoured on Hero. 

Or fhould (he, confident. 

As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T* enamour., as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, fo fables tell. Milton* 

He, 00 his fide, 

Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd. Milton's Par* Lo/t m 

Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyfter* 

But he will thauk you for the crown. Dtyden- 
»Tis hard to difeern whether is in the greateft 
i errour, he who is enamour'd of all he does, or be 
whom nothing of his own can pleafe. ^ Dry den. 

Enarra'tion. u*.f [enarre, Latin.] Ex¬ 
planation ; expofition. T)i 8 * 

Enarthro'sis. n*f. [*a and *£&£*•] The 
infertion of one bone into another ta 
form a joint. 

Enartbrojit is where a good round head enters into 
a cavity, whether it be a cotyla* or profound cavity, 
as that of os coxae, receiving the head of the os 
femoris; or glene, which is more fhakow, as in the 
fcapula, where it receives the humerus. ^ Wt/emax. 


Sbakfepea, 


Enata'tion. a. f* [enato, Latin.] The a£l 
of fwimming out; efcape by fwimming. 

DU Z* 

Ena'unter, adv. An oblblctc word ex¬ 
plained by Spcnfer himfelf to mean lejl that* 

Anger would not let him fpeak to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be. 

But to the root bent his rtutdy ftroke. Spenfer. 

To Enca'ge. *u. a. [from eageJ] To fliut 
up in a cage; to coop up; to confine* 

HeTuflet’d his kinfman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac'd. 

Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, 

There without ranfom to lie torfeited. Sbake/p. 

Like Bajazet encaged, the (hepherd's feoff. 

Or like flack-finew'd Sampfon, his hair off. Donne* 

To Enca'mf, v* n* [from camp *] To pitch 
tents; to fit down for a time in a march; 

to (cttle a temporary habitation. 

He encamp'd at the mount of God, Exod. xiii. 5. 

The French knew how to make war with the 

Bngliihy. 
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Fnglifh, by not putting thing* to the hazard of a 
battle, but wearing them by long liege* of towns, 
and ftrong fortified encamping!* Bacon. 

To Enca'mp. V. a To .form an army into 
a regular camp $ t6 order to encamp* 

The people were encamped againft Gibbeihon. 

Kings. 

Enca'mpment. n*f* [from encamp.] 

I , The aft of encamping, or pitching tents. 

*. A camp; tents pitched in order* 

Thdr enemies ferved to improve diem in their 
encampments , weapons, or lomething elfe. Grew. 

When a gen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread the encampment o’er the fpacious plain. _ 
Thick fifing tents a canvas cky build. Gay's 'Trivia. 

To Enca've. <v. a* [from cave.] To hide 
as in a cave* 

Do but rncavc vourfel f. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable (corns, 

That dwell in every region of his face f 

For I will make him tell the tale anew. Shaktfp. 

ENCEINTE, re./. [French.] Inclofure; 
ground inclofed with a fortification* A 
military term not yet naturalifed. 

To EnCha'fi. v* a. [efchauffer 9 French.] 

To enrage; to irritate; to provoke* 

The wiad-fhak’d fuigc, with high and moolhou* 
main. 

Seem* to cad water on the burning bear, 

1 never did like moleftation view 

On the enchafed flood. Sbakefpeart* t Otbdlo. 

To Ehcha'in. v. a. [enebainer, French.] 

1. To fallen with a chain; to hold in 
diaim; to bind; to hold in bondage* 

What fhould I do! while here I was enchain'd. 

No ghiftpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden. 

ft* To link together; to concatenate* 

The one contracts and enchains his words, fpoak- 
ing preflingly and (hort, the other delights in long* 
breached accents. Howl. 

To ENCHANT* v. a, [< enchanter , French.] 

i* To give efficacy to any thing by longs 
of forcery. 

And now about the cauldron fing, 

Tike tier and fairies in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shakefpeart. 

Theft powerful drops thrice on the threfhold pour. 
And bathe with this enchanted\\Act her door; 

That door where no admittance now n found. 

But where my foul is ever holering sound* Granville. 

2. To fubdue by charms or (pel's* 

Arcadia was tne charm’d circle, where all hi* 
fpirits for ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney. 

John thinks them all enchanted: he enquires if 
Nick had not given them fome intoxicating potion. 

Arbathnot. 

3. To delight in a high degree. 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh like enchanri og harmony. Shakefpeart. 

Too dear 1 priz’d a fair enchanting face { 

Beauty unchafte u beauty in dtfgrace. Pope . 

Encha nter, n.f. [enchantenr, French.] 
A magician; a forccrer; one who has 
fpirits or demons at his command ; one 
who has the power of charms and fpells. 

Such phafms, fuch apparitions, are excellencies 
which men applaud in thcrafdvci, conjured up by 
fee augick ol a ftrong imagination, and only feen 
within that circle in which the enchanter ftand*. 

Decay of Piety. 

Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death 
■tyrants, enchanters. mooften , and knights. Spell. 

AtAncVf that black enchanter , whofe-dire arts 
EnfUv'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 

Gtjinv. 

*HCHANTINCLT .' adv. [from enchant .] 

With the force of enchantment. It is 
improperly ufed in a paffivc fenfc in the 
following paflage. 

He’s gentle ; never fchool’d* and yet learned; full 
•mf noble device; of ah louc enahamtingly be lov’d. 

Shake/peart . 


E L E 

Encha'ntement* f. [enebantemerit , 
French.] 

i • Magical charms; fpells; incantation ; 
forcery* 

'The Turks thought that tempeft was brought 
upon them by the charms and enchantments of the 
Pcriian magicians. Knollts. 

z. Irrefiftible influence; overpowering de- 
lieht. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft 
univerfal applaufe, which holds (he heart of a reader 
under the Itrongeft enchantment• Pope. 

Enc h a'ntress. n.f. (* enchantereffe, French.] 

1. A forccrefs; a woman verfed in magical 
arts* 

Fell banning hag! enchantrefs, hold thy tongue. 

Sbakefprare. 

I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to 
the firll who wore it by an enchantrefs . Tatler. 

2* A woman wbofc beauty or excellencies 
give irrefiJUblc influence. 

From this enchantrefs all theft ills are come; 

You are not fate ’till you pronounce her doom. Dtyd. 

Gft with th* enchantrefs of his foul h« talks. 
Sometimes in crowds diftrefs’d. Thomfon. 

To Encha'se^ v, a. [« tncbafjtr , French.] 

1. To infix; to inclofe in any other body 
lo as to be held fait, but not concealed. 

Like polifb’d iv'iy, beauteous to behold, 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. Dryden. 

Words, which, in their natural fituation, Ihine 
like jewels enebafed in gold, look, when tranfpofed 
into notes, as if let in lead. Felton. 

2. To adorn by being fixed npon it. 

What fee'ft thou there ? King licnry’s diadem. 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world! Shakf. 

They houles burn, and houfthoid gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which ghtt’ring gems enchmfe. 

Dryden. 

3. To adorn by raifed or embofled work. 

When was old Sherewood’s head more quaintly 
curl'd. 

Or look’d the earth more green upon the world. 

Or nature’s cradle more enchas'd and purl’d? 

Ben Jobnfon. 

Ench ea son. ft. f. [< enchettfon, old law 
French.] Caufc; occalton. 

Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 

Certcs, faid he, well mote I fhould to tell 
The fond enc beef en that me hither led. Fairy Severn. 

To Knci'rcle. *v. a% [from circle .] To 
furround; to environ; to enclofc in a 
ring or circle; to enring. 

That Granger gueft the Paphian realms obey!, 

A realm defended with encircling teas. Pope. 

Beneath a fculptur'd arch he fits enthron’d ; 

The peers encircling , form an awful round. Pope. 

Enci'rclbt. n.f. [from circle .] A circle; 
a ring. 

In whole enelrc/ets if ye gaze. 

Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. 

Ekc LA TICKS, n.f. [syxAm**.] 

which throw back the accent 


Sidney. 

Particles 
the 


accent upon 

foregoing fyliable. 

To Enclose. *u. a . [enclos, French.] 
i • To part from things or grounds common 
by a fence. 

The protedor cauftd a proclamation to be fet 
forth againft enefofures, commanding that they who 
had enc loft J Lands, acculbomcd to lie open, fhould 
lay them ooen again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the 
produft of, fo much he by his labour enclofes from 
the common. Locke. 

fat enduing of land, the ufual way is with a bank 
fet with quick. Mortimer's Hsjhandry. 

2. To environ; to encircle; to furround; 
to encompafs; to (hue in between other 
things; to include* 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 
jalpcr: they fhall be ftt in gold in their enclofings. 

Ex. xsvm. 20. 
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The peer now /breads the glitt’ring forfex wide. 
T* endoft the lock; now joins it, to divide, Popt. 

3* To hold by an exclufive claim. 
Enclo'ser. n.f* [from ertclofe.] ► 
i* One that enclofes or feparates common 
fields in feveral difUnft properties. 

If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would hav* been th* tndefer ; but fince now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contrary, 

Man breaks the fence. Herbert. 

2. Any thing in which another is enclofed* 
Enclosure, n.f. [from enclofe.] 

icloung or envin 


igor environing any 


1. The aft of end 
thing. 

The membranes are for the comprehenfion or 
ench fare of all thefe together. Wilkins . 

2. The feparation of common grounds into 
diflinft poffeflions. 

EncloJ,ures began to be frequent, whereby arable 
land was turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry V 1 U 

Touching enclofurts , a company of lands inclofed 
are thereby improved in worth two or three parts at 
fee lead. Hajrtvard* 

3. The appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God hath made 
common; that is againft juilice and charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God hath declared nis dii- 
pfeafure againft fuch enelofure. Taylor . 

4. State of being (hut up in any place; cn~ 
compared or environed. 

This exprefles particularly the enelofure of the 
waters within the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

For the young, during its enelofure in the womb, 
there ore formed membranes inveloping it, called 
fecundine*. - Ray . 

5. The fpace enclofed ; the fpace compre¬ 
hended within certain limits. 

And all, that elft this world’s tndofure baft 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye. 

Adorns the pc non of her Majeily. Fairy fjy een m 

They are to live all in a body, and generally 
within the fams enclffwre ; to marry among them- 
felvei, and to cat no meats that are not prepared 
their own way. Add if on's Spectator. 

6. Several; ground enclofed; ground fe- 
parated from thc-common. • 

'Tii not the common, but the enelofure mud shake 
him rich. South. 

Ekco'miast. n.f. [*y%ft’/*i«r!j{.] A pane- 
gyrift.; 2 proclaimer of praiie ; a praifer* 

The Jefuits are the great tmomtajh of the Chincfe* 

Locke • 

Encomia^tical. 1 adj. [«y*w/*»wfi*< 5 K] 

Encomia'stick. / PanegyTical; laudato¬ 
ry , containing praiie ; bellowing praife* 

ENCO'MIUM. n.f. [syxJ^iw.] Pancgy- 
rick; praife; elogy. 

How eagerly do fbme men propagate every little 
encomium their parafites make of them I Govjfon. 

A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pope. 

To Enco'mfass. v. a. [from cotapajs] 

1. Toenclofe; to encircle. 

Look how my ring encompaffctb thy finger; 

Ev’11 10 thy brejft eodofcih my poor heart. Sbakejp. 

Two ftrong ligaments compafs the whole head of 
the lemur. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Poctick fields encoftpafs me around. 

And ftiil I teem to tre «l on daflic ground. Addifott* 

2. To (hut in ; to furround; to environ* 

He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop. 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 
Wa* round encompaJfed\ and fet upon* Shake/}. 

3. Togo round any place; as, Drake cn- 
compaflcd the world. 

En-co'mj*A8Smemt. n*f* [from encompafs.] 
Circumlocution; obikiue tendency of 

talk. 

Finding 

By this tneompaffment and drift ofqueftion, 

'That they do know mjr Ion, come you more near. 

Sbakefprare. 
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ENCORE* md*v. [French.] Again; once 
more. A word ufed it publicfc (hows 
when * finger, or tidier, or buffoon, fa 
delircd bv the audience to do .the farafc 
thing again. 

To ihe fame note* thy fons fliafl hum or fnore. 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciai. 

flNCO'UNTER. rt.f. [encontre, French.] 
x. Duel; tingle fight; conflict. 

Thou had heal me out 

Twelve fcveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyftlf and me. Shake/. 

Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall fo me thing into a flower method. Shakefp. 

. Pallas th' encounter fecks \ but ere he ilixows, 

. To Tufcao Tiber thus addreft'd his vows: 

O facred (beam, direft my flying dart. 

And give to pafs the proud Halefius* heart. Dr yd. 

2. Battle; fight in which enemies rufh again It 

each other. « 

Two black clouds 

With beav’ns artillery fraught, come rattling oa 
Over the Cafpian ; then ftand front to hunt, 

• |Iov*ring a fpace, 'till winds the fignal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air. AUfton. 

3. Eager and warm converfation, cither of 
love or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant 
•f our encounter , after we had fpokc the prologue of 
our comedy. Shakfpcare. 

4. Accidental congrefi; Hidden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fccure her care. 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air. 

To fliun th* encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 

5. Accoiling; tranfient or un&pelted ad- 
drefs. 

But in what habit will you go along ? 

•—Not like a woman; for I would preveot the loofe 
encounters of lafcivious men. S ha kef pc art. 

Three parts of Brutus 
Is our*s already ; and the mao entire. 

Upon the mu encounter, yields him ours. Shake/. 

6. Cafual incident; occafion. This fenfe 
is fcarcely Engliftu 

An equality ir not fufficient for the utility of chsw 
tafter: *ris further necellary, that the fame fpirit 
appear in all fort of encounters . Pope. 

Tn Encc/unter. *v. a • [from the noun.] 
x. To meet face to face; to front. 

If I mud die, 

1 will encounter darknefs as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. Sbakefpeare. 

The farfliion of the world is to avoid coft, and you 
encounter it. Sbakejpeare. 

Thou ftrongtr may f ft endure the flood of light; 
And w hile in (hades 1 chear my fainting tight. 
Encounter the descending excellence. Dryden. 

2. To meet in a hoftilc manner; to rufh 
againft in conflilt. 

Putting themfelvc8 In order of battle, they en* 
countered their enemies. A no/tes's Hiji . of the Turks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See they encounter thee with their hearts thanks; 
Both tides are even. Shakefp. Mmcbeu . 

4. To attack; to meet in the front. J 

Which way fbever we turn, we are encountered 
with clear evidences aud fenfibk demonft rat ions of a 
Deity. TiUotfon. 

5. To oppofe; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnefler, if 
the probability of the fad does reafonably encounter 
them. Hale. 

6. To meet by accident. 

I am ssoft fortunate thus to encounter you: 

You have ended my bufinefs, and l %vill merrily 
Accompany you home. Sbakefpeare*1 Coriolanns. 

Tc Encounter. <v* n. 

1. To rufli together in a hoflile manner; to 
conflilt. 

Encounter fo. 

As doth the tury sf two defporate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shake/. 

* * I 
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Five times, Marciuf, 

Hive 1 fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me: 
And woeldft do fo, I think, ftiould we encounter . 

As often as we eat. Sbakefpeare*s Coriolanus. 

2* To engage; to fight t it hath •with before 
the thing. 

Our wars 

Will turn Into a peaceful cornicle fport. 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Shake/. 

Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter 
with the ChrilEans. Knolles's tilft. of the Turks. 

Thofe who have the'inoft dread ol death, mull be 
content to encounter with it, whether they will 
or no. kfake. 

3. To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Enco'unterer. »./. [from encounter.] 

1. Opponent; antagonift; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will 
ftrike fuch a ftroke with his tail, that he will break 
tfie back of his encountered with it. Afore. 

The doftrincs of the reformation have kept the 
field ^gainlt all encounterers. Atterbur 

2. One that loves to accoft others. An o 
term. 

Oh, theft encounterers t fo gilt of tongue. 

They give a coaiiing welcome «rc it comes; 

And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickiifli leader. Shake/. Trot Ins andCrefftda. 

To Enco'urace. *v. a. [eucokr/tger, French.] 

1. To animate; to incite to any thing. 

They enconrage themfelves in an evil matter. 

. Pf Ixiv. 

2. To give courage to; to fupport the fpi- 
rits; to infpirit; to embolden. 

Kinds of snufick encourage men, and mike them 
warlike, or make them foft and effeminate. Bacon . 

1 would neither encourage the rebels, nor difeou- 
rage the proteftants loyalty. A ting Charles . 

3. To raife confidence; to make confident. 

1 doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
aflill our reafon in this xnoft ufcful part; and this the 
judicious Hooker encourages me to fay. Locke. 

Encouragement. »-/. [from encourage.] 

1. Incitement to any allion or prallice ; in¬ 
centive. 

2. Encreafe of confidence. 

Such ftrength of heart 
Thy conduct and examples gives; nor (mail 
Encouragement , Godolphin, wife and juft. Philips. 

3. Favour; countenance; fupport. 

For when he dies, larewel all honour, bounty. 

All generous encouragement of arts. Otway's Orphan, j 

The reproach of immortality will lie hcavieft 
againft an eftablifhed religion, becauft thofc who 
have no religion will profefs themfelves of thaf which 
has the encouragement of the law. Rogers. 

EnCo'urager . #./ [from encourage .] One 
that fupplies incitements to any thing; a 
favourer. 

Live then, thou great enconrager of arts. 

Live ever in our thaukful hearts. Dry den. 

As the pope is a mailer of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts; ib at Rome theft arts im¬ 
mediately thnve, under Che encouragement of the 
prince. Addifon* 

so ENCROACH. *v. a . \accrocher, from 
croc, a hook, French.] 

1. To make inrations upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another man's 
pofleflions to draw them awav. 

Thofe Irifh captains of counties Kaye encroached 
upon the queen's freeholders ami tenants. Spcnfer. 

2. To advance gradually and by Health upon 
that to 'which one has 
before the fubjelt. 

This hour is mine; if for the nest I cart, 1 grow 
too wide. 

And do encroach upon death's tide. Herbert. 

Titiphonc, let loole from underground. 

Before her driven dilcafca and alirighl; 


no right: with on 
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And erety moment rifts to rite tight, 

Aiwring to the fleies, encroaching on the light. Drjd, 

To Encro'ach. *v. ar. 

2. To creep on gradually without right. 

The fujperftition that rifeth voluntarily, and by 
degrees mingleth itfelf with the rites, even of every 
divine (endec, done to the only true God, muft be 
confidered of as a creeping unh-encroaebhrg evil. 

Hooker % 

Th* encroaching ill you early Ihould oppoft ; 
Flatter'd, 'tis woift, and by indulgence grows. DtyJL 

2* To pafs bounds. 

They fabled how the fervent, whom they call'd 
Opbion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve .perhaps, had lint the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Paradife Lojk, 

Next fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round. 
Exclude th* encroaching cattle from thy ground. Dryd. 

Encroach er. #./. [from encroach.] 

1. One who feizes the pofTeflion of another 
by gradual and filent means. 

The bold cncroacbers on the deep. 

Gain by degrees huge Grafts of land, 

'Till Neptune, with one general iweep, 

Tunis all again to barren ftrand. S%uif}* 

2. One who makes flow and gradual ad¬ 
vances beyond his rights. 

Full dreft creates dignity, augments confcioufnefi, 
and keeps at diftaucc an encroacber. Clariffa m 

Encroachment. »./. [from encroach* 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man. For example: iftwo men's grounds 
lie together, the one prefles too far upon 
the other; or if a tenant owe two mil¬ 
lings rent-fervice to the lord, and the lord 
takes three: fo the Spencers encroached 
to themfelves royal power and authority. 

Coavei m 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud. 

Stays not on man: to God his tow'r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradife Left. 

If it be a man's known principle to depart from 
his right, ill men wilt make unjuft encroachments 
upon him. Atterbury • 

2. To advance into the territories or rights 
of another. 

As a yian had a right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for 
snore than he could make ufc of: this left no room 
for controverfy about the title, nor for encroachment 
on the right of others. Locke. 

The ancient Romans nude many encroachments 
on the fta, and laid the foundations of their palaces 
within the very borders of it. Addifon on Italy. 

The people, iince the death of Solon, had already 
made great encroachments . Swift. 

To Encu^mser. <v. a. [encomhrer, French.} 

1. To clog; to load; to impede. 

We have, by this many yean experience, found 
that exceeding great good, not encumbered with any 
notable inconvenience. Hooker. 

Encumber'd with his veil, without defence. Dryd • 

2. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftrulU 

The verbal copier is incumbered with fo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never difentangle 
himfelf. Dry den m 

The god awak'd. 

And thrice in vain he (book hb wing. 

Encumber'd in the filken ftritig. Prior. 

3. To load with debts; as, bh efiaie is en¬ 
cumbered r with mortgages* 

Encu'mbrance. »./• [from encumber .] 

1. Clog; load; impediment. 

Philolbphers agreed in defpiting riches, at beft, 
confide ring them as unnccdfiuy encumbrances of life. 
i Temple . 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, in- 
ftcad of being of ufc to it. AJdifon's Pptcholdcr. 

2. Excrelcence ; ufcleti» addition. 

Strip from the branching Alps tbeir piny load. 

The huge encumbrance of horriflck woods. Thunfutt* 

Burtucn upon au citato. 
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END 

Titvefped of the encumbrances of a living, fon&Jer 
whether it be fufficiut for hit family, and to main- 
^ tain holpiulity. AjL 

Ency clical. adj. [lyxuxAix#$*] Circular; 
fent round through * forge region. 

'litis council was not received in patriarchal fees, 
which is evident from Photius's encyclical epiftle to 
the patriarch of Alexandria. Stillingfieet. 

Encyclopb'diaTI *. /• [hxwPmrathi*.] 
Ewcyclopi'dy. / The circle of fei- 
cnce*; the round of learning* 

# In this encyclopedia and round of knowledge, 
like die great wheels of heaven, we mu ft obferve 
two circles, that while we are daily earned about, 
and whirled on by the fwing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper coutfe in 
the fober wheel of the other. Brown*x Vulgar Err, 
Every fcience bo rro w s from all the rtft, and we 
Cannot attain any tingle one without the encyclopady. 

GlanviCle. 

This art, may juftly claim a place in the encyclo¬ 
pedia, efpcctally fueh as ferns tor a model of educa¬ 
tion for an able politician. Arbutbnot. 

Ency'sted* adj. [«*«.]• Endofed in a 

vcficle or bag. 

Entyjled tumours borrow their names from a cyft 
©r bag in which they are contained. Sharp'* Surgery. 

END. n.f. [enb, Saxon.J 
I* The extremity of the length 
materially extended* Of bodies that have 
equal dimenfiona we do not ufe end : the 
extremity of breadth is fide. 

t Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in 
his hand, and dipt it in a honeycomb. I Sam, 

a* Extremity or lafl part in general* 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies wc have 
no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the mind is 
there, it finds nothin* to hinder its progrefs into this 
cndlcfs expanfion i of that it can neither find, nor 
conceive any end. Locke. 

3. The laft particle of any aflignablc dura¬ 
tion* 

Behold the day groweth to an end. Judge*. 
At the end of two months fhe returned. judges. 

If the world's age and death be argu’d welt 
By the fun ’» fall, which now tow'rds earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear, that virtue, fiace (be fell 
So low a* woman, (hould be near her end. Donne. 

d* The conclufion or reflation of any aft ion. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his fon*. 

Gen. 

Yet vainly ®oft their age in ftudy fpend § 
bfo end of writing books, and to no and. Denham. 

Tlie eaufes and defigns of an aftion are the begin¬ 
ning : The eft#* of thefe caufcs, and the difficulties 
met with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the 
middle; and the unravelling and refolution of thefc 
diffadoes, are the end. Broom of Epic Poetry. 

j* When end it not ufed materially, it is 
oppofed to beginning • 

Better is the end than the beginning thereof. Ecelej 

6 . The conclufion or lafl part of any thing 
as, the end of a chapter; the end of i 
difeourfe. 

7. Ultimate ftate; final doom* 

Mark the perfeft man, and behold the upright 
for the end of that man is peace. - Pfalms, 

I. The point beyond which no profeflioii 
can be made. 

They reel to and fro, and ftqger like a drunker 
man, and are at their win end. C vii. 27. 

V- final determination ; conclufion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end! 

10. Death; fate; dcceafe* ^ r 

1 determine to writs the life and end, the na¬ 
ture and the fortunes of George Villicr*. H'oit,*. 

The foul receives intelligence. 

By her near genius, of the body’s end, 

And fo imparls a bdntfe to the fenle. Daniel's Cit. 

'Tis the great bubnsls ©I iUc to tu aurlelvc lor 


END 

mar «•/, end no man can live well ffiat hath not 
death in his eye. VEfirtnge. 

Remember Milo's end. 

Wedg'd in that timber which he ftrove to rend. 

Ref common. 

My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not forfake me in my end. Rofcommon. 

Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 
1 im Ceffation; period* 

What is the fign of the end of the world ? Mattb. 
Great houfes (hall have an end. Amor. 

12* Limit; termination. 

There is no end of the ftore. Nabum. 

13. Abolition: totallois* 

There would be an end of all civil government, if 
the al i g nm ent of civil power were by fuch iuftitu- 
hon. Locke. 

14* Caufc of death; deflroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Left he that is the fuprerae King of kings. 

Confound your hidden falfehood, and award 
Either of you to the other’s end. Sbak. Rich. 111 . 

15. Conference; conclufive event; con¬ 
clusion* 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's biifinefs ere itcome f 
But it fufficeth that the day will end. Sbakefp , 

The end of thefe things is dearh. Rom. vi. as. 

16. Fragment; broken piece* 

Thus 1 clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ftol'n forth of Holy Writ, 

And feem a faint. _ Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

7. Purpofe; intention. 

There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a 
republick, which was for from the end and purpofe 
of thattutioQ. Clarendon. 

1 have lov’d f 

What can thy endx f malicious beauty, be? 

Can he who kill'd thy brother, lire for thee ? Dryd. 
Hcav'n, as its mftru merit, my courage fends; 

:h( for urivate ends. 


END * 

1. To terminate; to conclude; to finlfti. 

They have ended all my harveft. Ruth. 

He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
other win or fofe the empire. Knolles. 

That expenfive war under which we have fo long 
groaned, us not yet ended. Stnalridgt. 

2 . 1 o deftroy; to put to death. 

* ord r Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy hkenefs; forinfteail of thee. King Harry, 

This fword hath ended him. Shake/. Henry IV. 
so JC.ND. U, tim 

x. To come to an end; to be finilhetl. 

The« eafe your weary Trojans will attend. 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dry den. 

2* To die* [nAivr«« ] 

* r , ha PPy wcrc m ? dcalh » mine ending bleft, 

H this 1 could obtain, that, bread to brealt, 

Tjy bofora might receive my yielded fpright. Fair/, n 

3 • To terminate; to conclude* 


hgh; and all the inftam 
the tail. 


Fay! 


fent thofe who fig! 

Drydt 

feme falfe c 


Others are apt to attribute them t 
or intention. _ Add if on's SpeSator. 

18. 1 hing intended; final dehgn; the ter¬ 
mination of intellcftual proipeft* 

Wifdom may have framed 00c and the fame 
thing to ferve commodioufly for divers ends, of 
thofe ends any one may be fufficicut caufc for coo- 
tinuancc, though the reft have ccafcd. Hooker. 

All thofe thirds whiefi are done by him, have 
fome end for which they arc done; and the end for 
which they art done, is a rcafon of his will to do 
them. Hooker. 

Her only end is never-ending blHs ; 

Which it, the eternal face of God to fee. 

Who left of ends, and tuft of caufesb $ 

And to do this, fhe muff eternal be. Davies. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim. 
Two things I (hall propound to you, as endt\ 
fince the wile men of this world have made diem 

Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thole 

**dt, for which the parliament had firft taken up 

««• Clarendon. 

Hear and mark 

To what end 1 have brought thee hither. Milton. 

Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe; 

But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden. 

For when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends. 

Few afk’d if fraud or force atts in*d his ends. Pope. 

llie end of our fait Is to plcatc God, and make 
him propitious. Smalridgt. 

19. Ah End* [Probably corrupted from 
on end.] Upright; ereft; a 9 , his hair 
ftands an end. 

20. An End has a fignification in low lan¬ 
guage not cafily explained; as, moji an 
end, commonly: perhaps it is properly on 
end, at rhe conclufion ; or corrupted from 
fome old word not cafily recot era bit. 

Siay'ft thou rove* me here } 

SUve, that dill an end, rum. me to thamc! Stake/. 

lo End, v. a, [from the noun.J 


ends in a dee] 
have a fting ii 

4. To ceafe; to fail. 

His fovereignty, built upon either of thefc titles. 
Could not have delceodcd Co his heir, but muft have 
ended with him. Locke . 

5 • To conclude aftion or difeourfe. 

The angel ended, and in Adam’s car 
So charming left his voice. Milton. 

so EndVmaci.u a. [from damage ,j Tt 

mifehief; to prejudice; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whombereav’d of right. Spenfrr. 

It comtih fometime topafs, that a thing uimcxcf- 
wry id itfcif doth noiwithixandij^ appear convenient 
to be ftill held, even without ufe, left, by rcafon of 
that coherence which it hath w iih fomewhat moft 

neceffary, the removal of the one (hould endamage 
the other. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him. 

Your dander never can endamage him. S&akf, 

Gather our foldiers, Icatttr’d and difperft, 

And lay new platforms to endamage them* Shale/. 

The trial hath endamag’d thee no way | 

Rather more honour left, and more efteera. Milton. 

Who* a n erroneous opinion is publilhed, die pub- 
lick is endamaged, and therefore it becomes pu- 
niftiable by the magiftrate. South. 

A great alteration doth fcldom any wife endamage 
at difordcr the globe. fPiodrvard's Natural Hi/lory.. 

Enda magemekt. it. f. [from endamage, | 
Damage; lofo. 

Tliele flags ot France that are advanced here. 

Have hither march'd to the endamagement. Shake/. 

To Enda nger. *v. a. [from danger.] 

I* To put into hazard; to bring into peril* 

Every one defires his own prefervauon and happi- 
nefe, and thcretore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can deftroy his being, or endanger his 
happinefe. TilLtfa*. 

He rais’d the reft. 

To force the foes from the Lavinian (bore. 

And Italy *s endanger'd peace reftore. Dryden*s Mn. 

My kif^dom Claims your birth; my late defence. 
Of our endanger'd fleet, may claim your conlidcnce. 

Dryden. 

Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the 
heat required to make them volatile, endangers the 

ArOutbnot. 

'1 he intereft endangered is our title to heaven. ■ 

Regers* 

2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 

He that rurneth the humours baek, and nsaketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangers.h malign ulcers* 

Bacon m 

To End e'ar. *v. a. [from dear.] To make 
dear; to m;ike beloved* 

All thofe inftancet of charity which ufnally en¬ 
dear each other, fweetnefs ofconverfation* frequent 
admonition, all fignilicatious of hove muft be ex- 
prrfled towards ch i ldren- Taylor, . 

, And in the mixture of all thefe appeals 
Variety, which all the reft endears. Deri m. 

T he only thing that can endear religion *Ti8 your 

pu&icc. 
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END 


f ra&tce, will be to raile yo\lr affe&ons abate this 
- world. Wake. 

Ende'aiment. *./. [from endear.] 

1. The caufe of love; means by which any 
thing is endeared* 

Her tirft endearments. twining found the foul* 

Tboafen. 

2. The ftate of being endeared; the Hate of 
being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great 
caufe of its endearment among ft all mankind 1 Smub. 

When a man 0 ul! have done all that he can to 
make one his friend, and emptied hit purfe to cre¬ 
ate endearment between them, he may, in the and, 
he forced to write vanity and fruftration. South* 

ENDEAVOUR. n.f. [devoir , French; en- 
dei w«\] Labour direaed to fomc certain 
end; effort to obtain or avoid. 

My ftudied purpofei went 

Beyond all man's endeavour i. Shake/. Henry VI 11 . 

Heav'n doth divide 
The (late of man in divers function*, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion. _ Shake/. 

Here their appointment we may beft difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shake/. Ant. andCleo. 

• 1 take imitation of an author to be an endeavour 

ef a later poet to write like one who has written be- 
fbre him on the fame fubjeft. Dryden. 

The bold and fufficient purfue their game with 
more paffioo, endeavour , and application, and there¬ 
fore often fucceed. Temple. 

She could not make the leatt endeavour towards 
the producing of any thing that hath vital and or- 
ganical parts. Roy. 

Such an affurance as will quicken men's endea¬ 
vours {at the obtaining of a letter good, ought to 
animate men more powerfully In the purfuit of that 
which is infinitely greater. Tillotfon. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
•- fntelie&ual beings, in their conftant endeavours af¬ 
ter, and fteady profecution of, true felicity. Locke. 

fo Endea'voub. v. n. [from the noon.] 
To labour to a certain parpofc; to work 
for a certain end. It has commonly after 
before the thing. 

I could wifh that more of our country clergy would 

endeavour after a handfome elocution. Addifon. 

Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel; 

And thofe were prais'd, who but endeavour'd well. 

Pope. 

To EndbaVoub* nth o* To attempt; to 
eflay. 

To t>ray*r» repentance, and Obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured with fincert intent. 

Mine ear (hall not be flow, mine ear not (hut. Milt. 
Endea'vouier. n.f [from endeavour*] 
One who labours to a certain end. 

He appears an humble endeavourtr, and fpeaks 
honeftly to no purpofe* Rymer's Tragedies. 

Ekdeca'gon. n.f. [JrAiweyw ] A plain 
figure of eleven tides and angles. 

End b'mi al. 1 adj. [fcJaj^^- 7 ] Peculiar to 
Ends'mical. i a country; ufed of any 
Ende'mick. j difeafe proceeding from 
fome caufe peculiar to the country where 
it reigns; fuch as the feurvy to the north¬ 
ern climes. Quincy. 

We may bring a confumption under the notion of 
a pandemick, or endemick, or rather a vernacular 
difeafe, to England. Harvey. 

Solenander, from the frequency of the plants 
fpringing up in any region, could gather what em- 
demlal difeafe the inhabitants were lubje& to. Ray. 

An endemial difeafe is what is common to the 
people ot the country. Arhutbnot on Air . 

What demonft rates the plague to be endemial to 
Egypt, Is iu invasion and going off at certain fea- 
fons. Arhutbnot. 

To Ewdi nvze. v. a. [from denizen.] To 

make free; to enfranchife. 

The Englifh tongue hath been beautified and en¬ 
riched out of other tongues by cnfranchifuig and 
t. denizing ftrange words. Camden. 


END 

To ENDFCT. 1 v. a. [endtter, French; dfc- 


E N D 


T* ENDI'TE! } turn, Latin.] 

I. To charge any man by a written accu- 
fation before a court of juft ice: is, he 
•was endited for felony • It is often writ¬ 
ten indtg . 

z. To draw up; to compofe; to Write* 

How fhali Filbert unto me indite^ 

When neither I can read nor he can write. Cay. 

Hear how ieafn’d Greece her ufeful rules Indites, 
When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights 1 Pope. 

To E N d i't i. v. *« To compofe. 

Your battles they hereafter (hall indite. 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight* Waller . 

Endi'ctmbnt.T n. f [from endile.] A 
Endi'tbment.J bill or declaration made 
in form of law, for the benefit of the com - 
monwealth; or an accufetion for fome 
offence exhibited unto jurours, and by 
their verdict found to be true, before an 
officer can have power to punilh the feme 
offence. Cvtoel. 

*Tia r.tcefiary that the fpcciet of the crime be 
deferibed in the libel or articles, which our Englifh 
lawyers call an inaiChnent or information. Ayliffe. 

We never draw any indictment at all againtt them, 
but think commendably even of them. Hooker . 

The hand-writing againft him may be cancelled 
in the court of heaven, and yet the indictment run 
on in the court of confcieace. South. 

Attend the court, and thou (halt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind ; 

Hear the hrdiOmcnis, then return again, 1 

Call thyfelf wretch, and, if thou dar’ft, complain* 

Dry den. 

E'ndIve. n.f [endive, French; intybnm , 
Latin.] A plant. 

Endive , or luccoty, is of feveral forts; as the 
white, the green, and the curled. Mortimer . 

E’ndlebs. adf [from end .] 

11 Having no end; being without conclu- 
fion or termination. 

Nothing was more endltfs than the common me¬ 
thod oi comparing eminent writers by an oppofition 
of particular paliaget in them. Pope. 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 

As it is pleafant to the eye to have an endltfs 
profpedt, fo it is fome pleafure to a finite underftaud- 
mg to view'unlimited excellencies. Tillotfon. 

3* Infinite in duration; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curiout foever in 
fcarching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, could 
ever once endeavour to referable herein the church's 
Care for the endlefs good of her children. Hooker. 

But after labours loog, and fad delay. 

Brings them to joyous red, and endltfs blifs. Spenfer. 
All our glory extindt, and happy iUtc, 

sic 


lery 


Milton. 


SEikefp. 


[purring at full (peed, ran endlong on, 
hefeua fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 


Here fwallow'd up in endlefs 

4. InceiTant; continual. 

All the priefh and friars in my realm. 

Shall in proccffion fing her endlefs praife. 

Each pleaiing Blount (hall endlefs fmiles beflow, 
And (bit Belinda's blufh for ever glow* Pope. 

E'ndlfssly. adv. [from endltfs.] 

1. InccfTantly; perpetually. 

Though God’s proraife has made a fure entail 
of grace to all thole who humbly feek, yet it 110 
whefe engages that it (hall importunely and end- 
lefsly renew its affaults on thofe who have often ^ re- 
pulled it* Decay <f Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

Endlessness, n.f [from endltfs.] 

1. Ex ten ion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity; endlefs duration. 

3. The quality of being round withoot an 

end. 

The Tropick circles have. 

Yea, and ihofe fmaU ones, which the poles engrave. 

All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 

The tndlejfnefs of the Equinoctial* Donne. 

. . 3 


E f ft d LONG. adv. [rWand long.] In t ftriight 
line. 

Thenfi 
Where Tf 

ENd most. adj. [end and mtf?.] Remoteft ; 

fnrtheft ; at the farther end. Diftm 

To ENDORSE, v. a. [endotfer, French} 
dOff am , Latin.] 

1. To regifter on the back of a writing; to 
fuperferibe. 

A French gentleman fpeaking with an Englifh of 
the law falique, the Englifh faid that was meant of 
the women themfelves, not of males claiming by 
women. The French gentleman faid. Where do you 
find that glofs ? The Englilh anfwered. Look oa 
the backfide of the record of the law faJioue, and 
there you will find^t endorjed. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Upon credential letters was endorfed this fuper* 
(cription. To the king who hath the fun for his. 
helmet. Howl. 

All the letters Y can find of touts T have fattened 
in a folio cover, and the reff in bundles endorfed. 

Swift to Pope w 

2. To cover on the back. This is not nfed. 

Chat iots, or elephants, endors'd with tow'rs 
Of arthetdi Miliott's Paradife Regained • 

Endorse mint. n.f. [from endtnfe .] 

1 • Superfcription; writing on the back* 

2, Ratification. 

Th* endorfement of fopreme delight. 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. [indotarr, Latin ; ettdo 
airer, French. ] 

1. To enrich with a portion* 

He fhali furely endow her to be bis wife* Esecdnt. 

2. To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe I intend to endow very handfome- 
ly for a dozen (iipcrannuated huttnndmen, Addifon. 

3. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firft with two fair gifts 
Created hitn endow'd ; with haprraefs 
And immortality; that fondly loll 
This other ferv'd but to eternise woe. Milton. 

Among thole who are the mod richly endowed by 
nature, and accompli (lied by their own induitry, how 
few are there whole virtues are not obfeured 1 * Addif. 

God did never command ui to believe, nor hia 
minifters to preach, any do&nne contrary to the rca- 
fon he hath plcaicd to endow us with. Swift. 

To be the fortune of any one. 

1 do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluff within. 

Endows a man hut him. Shakefpeare's Cymbdint. 

En do'wm e nt. n.f. [from endow.] 

1. Wealth bellowed to any perfon or ufe. 

2. The bellowing or alluring a dower ; the 

fetting forth or fevering a fufficient por¬ 
tion for a vicar towards hia perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appro¬ 
priated. Ctnvtlm 

3. Appropriation of revenue. 

A chapel will I build, with Urge endowment. 

Dryden. 

Gifts of nature. In this fcnfc it is com¬ 
monly plural. 

By a defire of fame, great endowments art not 
fuffered to lie idle and ufelefs to the publick. Addifon. 

If providence (hews itfelf even in the blemi(hes of 
thefe creatures, how much more does it difeover 
itfelf in their feveral endowments , according to th« 
condition in which they are potted/ Addifon . 

To Endu # e* v. a. [induo, Lat.] 

i. To fupply with mental excellencies; to 
inveft with intelle&ual powers. 

Endue them with thy holy Spirit. Common Prayer. 
Wifdom was Adam's inttru&or in Paradife: wif- 
dora endued the fathers, who lived before the law* 
with the knowledge of holy things. Hooker. 

Thefe Writh'd men that I have kept withal. 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. Shake/peare. 
With what cafe, 

Eadd'd 
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END 

• & 

Endu'd with royal virtues at thou art, 

Might 1 It thou expel this monfter from his throne ? 

' Mi.'to ft. 

Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be «- 
shtotd withal, he is but aaorant pexfon who doth 
sot know Cod, the author ot his being, Tillotfon. 

Every Chruhan is endued with a power, whereby 
he is enabled to relift and conquer temptations, 

Tillotfon • 

2* In the following paflage it feems incor¬ 
rectly printed for endow. 

Lean laid, God hath endued me with a good 
dowry. Gen. 

Endurance, n.f [from endureJ\ 

1. Continuance; iaftingnefs. 

Some of them are of very great antiquity and con¬ 
tinuance, others more late and of left endurance. 

Spmfer's Ireland. 

2. Patience; fuflerance. 

Great things of (mall 
One can create; and in what place foe’er 
Thrive under evil, and work cafe out of pain. 
Through labour and endurance. Milton. 

Their fortitude was molt admirable in their pie- 
fence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 
death. Temple. 

3. State of fuflering. 

_ I would him know whether that man takes a ra¬ 
tional couife to prefcrve hirafclf, who refufes the 
endurance of thtSe higher troubles, to fecurc himfelf 
from a condition infinitely more miferable ? South. 

4. Delay; procrattination. Cbfolete. 

I fhould have ta’cn feme pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufen, and have heard you. 
Without endurance further. Sbakefp. Henry \ III. 

¥0 ENDU'RE. 1ua. [endxrcr, French; du- 
rare, Latin.] 

1. To bear; to fuftain; to fupport un¬ 
broken, 

. .The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the 
jejunenefs of the fpirita, and their imparity with the 
tangible parti, which make them not only hard, but 
fragile, and left enduring of preflure. Bacon. 

Both were of (hining Iteel, and wrought fo pure. 

As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. Drjd. 

2. To bear with patience. 

So dear 1 love him, that with him all deaths 
1 could endure; without him, live no life. Mfton. 

The gout haunts ufually die eafy and the rich, 
the nice and the foxy, who grow to endure much, be- 
caufe they Can endure little. Temple. 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and muff 
Endure oot law. Sbake/peas 's Cydkbeiine. 

Taking into the city all fuch thing* as they thought 
needful for the enduring of the fiege, they deftroyed 
all the neft. KmMes'sHiR 

3. To undergo; to fuftainl 

I w(h to die, yet dare not death endure . Drjd. 

4. To continue in. Not ufed. 

The deer endurttb the womb but eight months, 
and ts complete at fix years. Broxun's Vulg. Err 

9oEndu're. •O.ft. 

I • To laft; to remain ; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which perifheth, but for 
that meat which endureth untoererlafting life. %£». 
Doth the crown end me to every generation ? 

_ , . Proverbs. 

By being able to repeat meafures of time, or ideas 
of ftated length of duration in our minds, we can 
imagioe duration, where nothing does really endure 

Locke. 

A charm that (hall to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure. Anon. 

2, To brook; to bear; to admit. 

For how can I endure 10 fee the evil that (hall 
come unto my people ? Or how can 1 endure 10 fee 
the deftractioo of my kindred } Efib. vlii. 6. 

Our great Englifh lords could not endure that any 
kings fhould reign in IreUtid but themfclve* 5 nay, 
they could hardly endure that the crown of England 
fhould have any power over them. Daviee 

Endu'rer. n.f [from endure.} 

!• One that can bear or endure; fuflaincr * 
fuficrcr. J 
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E N E 

they are very valiant and hardy; for the moft 
t great endurerx of cold, labour, hunger, and all 
kardinefe. Speu/er. 

z. Continuer; latter. 

E'ndwise. adv. [end and nvifeJ\ Ereftly; 
uprightly; on end. 

A rude and unpolifhed America, peopled with 
fl°thful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and 
cabbins, made of poles fet end wife- Rap on the Creat. 

To E'necate. V. a. [eneco, Lat.J To kill; 
to deftroy. 

Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that. In the manner of a moft prefen - 
taneous potfon, they enccate in two or three hours, 
fuddenly corrupting or cxunguifhing the vital foirits. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

Enemy, n.f [e tine mi 9 French; immictu , 
Latin.] 

1. A publick foe. 

All thefc ftatutes fpeak of Englifh rtsbels and Irifh 
enemies t as if the I rim had never been in condition 
of fubje&s, but always out of the protedion of the 
kw“ Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of railing three (core thousand 
men for the next furnmer. Addifon on tie War. 
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z. a private opponent; an antagomft. 

I (ay unto you, love your enemies. Matt. 

3. Any one who regards another with ma¬ 
levolence ; not a friend. 

Kent in difguife. 

Follow'd his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a (lave. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

One that diflikes. 

He that designedly ofe* ambiguities, ought to be 
looked on as sn enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke. 

Bold is the critick, who dam prove 
Theft heroes were no friends to love, 

And bolder he who dares aver. 

That they were enemies to war. Prior. 

5. [In theology.] The fiend; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enemy . 

Common Prayer . 

EneRGETIcK. adj. 

1. Forcible; aftive; vigorous; powerful 
in effeft; efficacious. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fo entr~ 
gerick as to venerate the entire mils of blood in an 
inftanf. ^ ^ Harvey. 

2. Operative; aftive; working; not at relt. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, we muft look upon him 
not only as an eternal Being, but alfo as a Being 
eternally energetick. Grew. 

E'NERGY. n. f. [bijyri*.] 

1. Power not exerted in aftion. 

They are not eftedire of any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them, but are energies merely j for 
their working upon mirrours, and places of echo, 
doth not alter any thing in thofe bodies. Bacon. 

2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The God of suture did his foul infpire ; 

Or earth, but new divided from the Iky, 

And pliant ftil 1, retain *d th' ethereal energy. Dryd. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perleQ, 
with an omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. 

_ Crew. 

Beg the blefled Jefut to give an energy to your 

imperfect prayers, by his molt powerful imetccftion. 

Whit b U « God! ‘ SmaMdge - 

Infpinng God! who, bouadlefs fpirit all. 

And unremitting energy , pervades, 

Adjufts, fultaim, and agitates the whole. Tbomfon. 

3. Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileft parts, 
moved fwiftly, is feufelers and ftupid, and makes 
no approach to vital energy. Ray . 

How can concuffion ot atoms beget felf-tonfciouf- 
neft, and powers and energies that we feel in our 
minds ? Bentley. 

4. Strength of expreflion ; force of figni- 
fication; fpirit; life. 
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did ever, in French authours, fee 
The comprehenfive Englilh energy 9 Rofccnrmcn ,. 

Swift and ready and familiar communication is 
nude by fpeech 5 and, when animated by elocution, 
it acquires a greater life and energy , ravifhing and 
capdvating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our lan¬ 
guage, and not a few antiquated to be reftored, on 
account of their energy and (bund. Swift. 

To Ene'rvate. *v. n. [e»ervo 9 TLat.J To 

weaken ; to deprive of force; to emaf- 
culatc. 

j empires, while they ftand, do enervate and 
dtftroy the forces of the natives which they have 
subdued, reftuig upon their own protecting forces* 

c . Bacon. 

Sheepifh foftnefsoften enervates thofe who are bred 
like fondlings at home. Locke. 

On each enervate ftring they taught the note. 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. Pope. 

Footmen exercife thcmfclves, whilft their ener¬ 
vated lords arc foftly lolling in their chariots. 

Arbutbnot and Pope * 

Enerva'tion. n.f. [Jonmww,] 

1. The aft of weakeuing; eraafculation. 

2. Theftate of being weakened; efleminaev. 
To En e'rv e. *v. a. [enervo, Lat»] To weak¬ 
en ; to break the force of; to crufh. 

We (hall be able to folve and enerve their force. 

Such objeft hath the pow*r to (bft*n and tame 
Severeft temper, fmooth the rugged’ft brow, 

Enerve , and with voluptuous hope diflolve. MiIt an. 

To Enfa'mish. y.a. [from famijh.\ To 
ilarve; to familh; to kill with hunger. 

DU 7 . 

To Enfee'ble. <v. a. [from feeble. \ To 

weaken; to enervate; to deprive of 
ftrength. 

I’ve belied a lady. 

The princefs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shakefpeare's Cymbellne. 
My people are with fuknefs much enfeebled &h*h. 
Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebl'd me, to what I was in heav’n 1 Milton • 

. Sonw employ their time in affairs belnw the dig¬ 
nity of their perfons; and being called by God, or 
l he republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble 
their undcrltju.dings by fordid and bruti(h bufincls. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Sure, nature form’d me of her fbfteit mold. 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender pa (Sons, 

And funk me even below my own weak fet. Addif. 

To ENFE'OF F. nj. a • [ fioffdmerttum , low 
Latin.] To inveft with any dignities or 
pofleffions. A law term. 

If the eldeft fon enfeoff the fecond, referving ho¬ 
mage, and that homage paid, and then the fecond 
fon dies without iffuc, it will defeend to the eldeft at 
heir, and the feignory is extinft. Hale. 

Enfe'offment. n.f [from enfeoff.] 
u The aft of enfeoffing. 

2. The inttruroent or deed by which one i* 
inverted with pofifeflions. 

To Enfe'tter. <v. a. [from fetter.] To 
bind in fetters; to enchain. Not in ufe. 

His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love. 

That (he may make, unmake, do what (he lift. 

Sbakefpeart. 

ENFILADE, n.f [Fr.] A ftrait pafiage; 
any thing through which a right line may 
be drawn. Militaiy term. 

To Enf 1 h a ; d e. <v. a. [from the noun.} To 
pierce in a right line. 

The avenues being cut through the wood in right 
lines, were enfiladed by the Spanilh cannon. 

Expedition to Cartbagepa. 

To Enfi're. nj.a. [from fire. ] To lire; 
to fet on fire; to kindle. Obfolete. .• 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties he enfr'd, . 

As things divine, lcaft paifions do imprels. Spenfrr. 

T* 
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7 i En roRc £• a* [estforcir 9 Frendt.] 

i. To give ftrength to; to ftrengthen j to 
invigorate. 

^ To make or gain by force. 

The idle ftrokc, enforcing furious way, 

MiHing the mark of his milaimed fight. 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Quttn. 

Sometimes with lurutk bans, fometimes with 

^pray’rs 

Enforce their charity. Shakcfttart's King Lear. 

3w To put in*ad dv, violence. 

Skcr away as fwift as (tones 
Enforced from the old Aflyrian (lings. Sbakefp. 

4. To inftigatc; to provoke; to urge on; 
*to animate. 

Fear gave her .wings, and rage enforc'd my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen. 

U you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

1 know you would be prouder of the work. 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Sbakefp. 

5. To urge with energy. 

All revoke 

Your ignorant election j enforce his pride. 

And his old hate to you. Sbakefp. Coriclanus. 

He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill con- 

' fb^uence of his refufal to take the office, which 
would be interpreted to his diflike of the court. 

Clarendon. 

To avoid all appearance of difaffe&ion, I have 
taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible argu¬ 
ment, Swift. 

(6. To compel; to conftrain. 

For competence of life 1 will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Sbakefp. 

A juft difdain conceived by that oueen. that fo 
wicked a rebel fliould prevail again ft ner, did move 
and almoft enforce her to fend over that mighty 
army. Da u.es on Ireland. 

7. To prefs with a charge. Little uled. 

In this point charge him home, that he afteffs 
Tyrannick pow’r: If he evade us there. 

Enforce him with his envy to the people. 

And that the fpoils got on the Antiates 

Was ne’er distributed. Sbakefp. Corlelanus. 

To Enforce. *v, n. To prove ; to evince; 

to fhew beyond contradiction. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs 
there be rcafon (hewed, which may neceifarily en¬ 
force that the law of reafon, or of God, doth enjoin 
the contrary. Hooker. 

Enforce, n.f [from force. ] Power; 
ftrength. Not tiled. 

He now defies thee thrice to tingle fight. 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce* Milton. 

Enforcedly. ad*v. [from enforce .] By 
violence; not voluntarily; not fponta- 
ncoufly; not by choice. 

If thou did*(l put this fow*r cold habit on. 

To Catiigate thy pride, *t\vere well, but thou 
Doft it enforcedly: thou’dft courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Sbakefpearc's Timon. 

En foR cement, n.f [from enforce . ] 

1. An aft of violence; compulfion ; force 
offered. 

Confcft ’twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her. Sbakefpeare. 

He that coatendeth again ft thefe enforcements* 
may eafily matter or refift them. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

Sanftion; that which gives force to a 
law. 

The rewards and punifoments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eftablifhed as the enforce¬ 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to determine 
the choice. Locke. 

3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 

The pertinul defcent of God himfolf, and his af- 
fumption of our ftcfo to his divinity, was an en¬ 
forcement beyond all the methods of wifdom that 
were ever made ufe of in the world. Hammond. 

4. Fretting exigence. 

More than 1 have faid. 

The leifure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Sbakef Rich. 111 . 
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EkfoRcca. w« f [from **tfow.] Com* 

peller; one who efleft* by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an 
hill, ’tit certain that the man is the violent *«• 
forcer of the fiiit motion of it. Hamnfond. 

Enfo'uldrfd. adj. [from fiujre, French.] 
Mixed with lightning. Obfolete. 

Heart Cannot think what courage and what cries, 
W ith foul enjln/dced foioak and nalhing fire. 

The beh-bred bcaft threw forth unto the (kies. ~ 

Fairy Smitten. 

To Enfranchise. o\ a. [from frattebife.] 

1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englifo colonies, and fome lepts of the Irifory, 
enfranebijed by fpecial charters were admitted to 
the benefit of tne laws. Davies. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofc people 
that were the firft inhabitants of Rome, or of thole 
that were after incorporated and enfranebifed into 
that name,“city, or government. Hale. 

z. To fet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths 
to a draught at a meal; and, laftly, to difeontinue 
altogether: but if a man have the fortitude and rc- 
folution to enfrancbifc himfelf at once, that is the 
beft. Bacon's Fjfays. 

If they won a battle, pri loners became (laves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enftanebifed 
by their matters. ^Temple. 

3. To free or releafe from cuflody. 

His miftrefs 

Did bold his eyes loekt in her cryftal looks. 

—-Belike, that now foeTiath enfranchis'd them. 
Upon fome other paw a for fealty Sbakef peart. 

4* To denizen; fo endenizen. 

Thefe words have been enfranchised amongft us. 

Watts. 

Enfranchisement, n.f [from enfran- 
chife .] ** 

1. Inveftiture of the privilege of a denizen. 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body 
politick. For example, he that is by charter made 
denizen of England, is faid to be enfranchifed; and 
fo is he that is made a citizen of London, or other 
city, or burgefs of any town corporate, becaufe he is 
made partaker of thole liberties that appertain to the 
corporation. Cowel. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope. 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfrancbifcment immediate on his knees, Sbakef. 

2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 

Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caft off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
Hi s golde n uncontroul *d enfranebifement . Sbakef. 

EnfroRen. partidp . [from frozen.] Con¬ 
gealed with cold. Not ufed. 

Yet to augfnent the anguifo of my fmart. 

Thou haft enfrotten her difdalnful breaft. 

That no one drop of pity there doth reft. Spenfer. 

To ENGAGE. <v. a. [engager* French.] 

1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 

I hint-engag'd myfelf to a dear friend. 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed my means. Sbakef peart Mercb. of Venice. 

z. To impawn; to flake. . 

They molt perfidioufly condemn 
Thofe that engag'd their lives for them. Hudibras. 

3. To enlift; to bring into a party. 

All wicked men are of a party ag-iinft religion: 
fome luft or intereftr*gffgr/<6 themagainft it. Tillutf. 

4. To embark in an affair. 

So far had we cwjptfg'dburfelves, unfortunate fouls, 
that wc lifted not to complain, fince our complaints 
could not but cany the grcuteft accusation to our- 
fdves. Sidney. 

Before 1 engage myfelf in giving any anfwer to 
this objection of inconfuipptiblc lights, 1 would fee 
the certainly averred. Digby. 

3. To unite; to attach ; to make adherent. 

Good-nature engages every body to him. Addifon. 

6. To induce; to win by plcafing means; to 
gain. 
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To ev’rv duty he could minds engage, 

Provoke their courage, aud command their raft, 

Walter* 

His beauty thtfe, and thofe his blooming age, 
The reft his houfe and his own fame engage, Dryd* 

So (ball K court thy deareft truth. 

When beauty ccafes to engage ; 

So dunking on thy charming youth. 

I’ll love it o’er again in age. Prior. 

7. To bind by any appointment or contract. 

We have teen firm to our allies, without de¬ 
clining any expence to which we had engaged our* 
felvei, and we have even exceeded our engagement. 

Att*rbmry % 

8. To feize by the attention: as, he wa» 
deeply engaged in converfation. 

9. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 

For I foall ting of battles, blood, and rage. 
Which princes and their people did engage. Dry den 0 

10. To encounter; to fight. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage* 
Proves rhe juft vifllm of his royal rage. Pofe m 

ToE NGa'ge. *v. ar. 

1. To conflict; to fight. 

Upon advciufement of the Scots army, the earl 
of Holland was fent with a body to meet and engage 
with it. Clarendon . 

2. To embark in any bufinefs; to enlifl in 
any party. 

*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to (well my page 
W ith wind and noife. Dry den's Perfins ; 

Engagement, n.f [from engage* engage¬ 
ment, French.] 

1. The aft of engaging, impawning, or 
making liable to a debt. 

z. Obligation by contract. 

Wc have, in expence, exceeded our engagements . 

* At ter bury* 

3. Adherence to aparty or caufe; partiality. 

This practice may be obvious to any who impar¬ 
tially, and without engagement , is at the pains to 
examine. Swift m 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, cither by our too conftant or too long engage¬ 
ment in it, becomes like an employment or profeilkm. 

Rogers. 

j. Fight; conflict; battle. A word very 
poetical. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 

Encourag'd by delpair, orobltinaic 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew. 

Feeble engagement , meeting glorious fate 

Ou the firm land. Philips • 

6. Obligation; motive. 

This is the greateft engagement not to forfeit an 
opportune ty. Hamm. 

ToEnga'ol .nj. a. [from gaol.] To impn- 
fon; to confine. 

Within my mouth you have ettgaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips/ Sbakef 

To EngaRr isoN. *v.a. [from garrifon.] 
To proteft by a garrifon. 

Neptune with a guard doth engarrifon her ftrongly. 

Howel. 

To Ence # nder. *v. a* [engendrer, French.] 

j. To beget between different fexes. 

This baltard love if engendered betwixt luft and 
idlenefs. 

2. To produce; to form. 

Oh nature! thou, who of tlte fclf-fame mettle. 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man ivpufft. 
Engender*f the black toad and adder blue. Sbakef 

Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 

’Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r: 

If by themfelves, what doth their working let. 

But they might fouls engender ev * ry hour ? Davies. 

3. To excite; to cau(e; to produce. 

Say, can you fall ? Yoqr ftomachs are too young. 
And abftinence engenders maladies. Sbakefpeare. 

The prefence of a king engenders love 
Amongft his iubjc&s and his loyal friends. Sbakefp. 

That 
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That e n g end ers thunder in hi» breaft. 

And makes him roar thefc accufations forth. Slaief. 

It unload* the mind, engender! thoughts, and 
animates virtue. Add if on. 

4. To bring forth. 

Vice engenders Hume, and folly brood's o'er grief. 

Prior . 

To Engender. v*n* To be caufed; to 

be produced. 

Thick elands are (pread, and dorms engender there. 

Dryden. 

E'NGINE. n. f. [engirt, French; ingegno, 
Italian.] 

1. Any mechanical complication, m which 
various movements and parts concur to 
one effeft* 

2* A military machine. 

This is our engine , towers that overthrows; 

Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. 

Fairf. 

3. Anymftrument. 

The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many ter* 
rihle engines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh. 

He takes the fcHfars, and extends 
The Htde engine on his finger ends. Pope. 

4. Any inftrument to throw water uppn 
burning houfes. 

Some cut the pipes, aaifome the engines jAtf ; . 
And fome, snore bold, mount laddcc&to the hit. 

Dryden. 

5. Any means ufed to bring to pals, or to 

effeft. Ufually in an ill fenfe. 

Prayer muft be divine and heavenly* which the 
devil with all his engines fo violently oppofeth. 

Dnppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

6. An agent for another. In contempt. 

They had thg, efpeciai engines been, to rear. 

His fortunes up into the date they were. Daniel. 

Encine'er. ix. f. [engingnier, French. 

One who manages engines: one who di- 
xt&s the artillery of an army. 

For *tis the (port to have the engineer 
Hoift with his own petard. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Him thus enrag'd. 

Delaying from afar, (bme engineer, 

Dcxt’rous to guide th* unerriog charge, deflgnM, 

By one nice fhot, to terminate the war. Philips. 

An author, who points his fatire at a great man. 
Is like the engineer who fignalized himfdf by this 
ungenerous practice. Add 

E^ngi n ery. n.f. [from engine.] 

1. The aft of managing artillery. 

They may defeead in mathcauticks to fortifica¬ 
tion, arcbite&ure, enginery, or navigation. Milton. 

2. Engines of war ; artillery. 

Wc faw the toe 

Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev’lilb enginery. Milton. 

To Emci'ro. V' a, [from gird 1 ] To en¬ 
circle; to furround; to environ; to en- 
compafs. 

My heart is drown'd with grief, 

M y body round engirrirt ch orifety ; 

For what's more miserable than dilcontent > Sbakefp. 
That gold mull sound engirt thefc brews of mme. 

Sbakefpeate. 

ENGLISH, adj. [enjlcp, Saxon.] Be- 
longing t# England; thence English is 
the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and 
you may come into the court, and fwear that I have 
a poor pennyworth in ih tEngltJb. Shakefpeare. 

Of Engl/Jb tale, the cosrfcr fort is called pLiftcr, 
or parget; the finer, fpoad. Woodward, 
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?o L'nclish. v . a . [from the noun.] 
tranflate into Englifh. • 

The hollow inftrument terebra, we may ettglijb 
piercer. Baton. 

We find not a word in the text can properly be 
rendeied anifc, which if what the Latins call one- 
thum, and properly engli/hed dill. Brawn. 

To Englitt. v. a. [eug/outir, French.] 
VOL. I. 
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1. To fwallow up. It is now little ufed in 
any fenfe. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufineft* 
Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me: fox my particular grief 
EnglutsnnA fwallows other forrows.; bakfpeare. 

Certainly, thou art fo neir the gulf. 

Thou needs rauft be englutted. • Sbaktf Henry V. 

How many prodigal bits have flares and peafanu 
This night englutted * Sbakcjpemre's Tmon. 

2. To fill. 

Whofe grieved minds, which dholcrdid engine, 
Againft tficmfelves turning #wir- wrathful fpight. - 

Spenferm 

3. To glut; to pamper. 

Being once englutted with vanity, he will ftnight- 
way loath all learning. Afcham's Scboolmajler . 

To Eng o'ri. v. a. [from gore .] To pierce; 
to pick. Not ufed. ’ # , 

Ai favage bull, whom two fierce maftifis bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once ertgore. 
Forgets with waxy ward them to await. 

But with hVdreaJful horns them drives afore. Spenf. 

To Engo'rgr. nr, a, [from gorge, French, 
a throat.] To fwallow; to devour; to 

Then fraught wWi rancour and engorged ire. 

He call at once him to avenge for all, Spenfer. 

That is the gulf of greedinefi, they fay. 

That deep rngorgeth all this world is prey. Spenfer. 

To Exco'rge. v. n. To devour; to feed 
with eagemefs and voracity ; to riot. 

Greedily (he engorg’d without rsftfriot. 

And knew not eating death ? Milton's Par. Jjrf. 

To Encra'il. v, a. [from £*?/*, French, 
hail.] To variegate; to fpot as with 
hai 1 . A word now ufed only in heraldry, 
for to indent in curve lines. 

i'Eacides then (hews 

A long lance, and a caldron 1 , new, engrail'd with 
twenty hues. Chapman's Iliads. 

Pot wheel bearetk a filul tier engrail'd. Carenv. 

To Engra'in. v. a. [from grata ] To die 
deep; to die in gram. 

See thou how frelh my flowers being fpread. 

Dyed in litie white and crimfon red. 

With leaves engraip'd in lufty green, Spenf. 

To Encrapple. v. a. [from grapple,’] To 
clofe with; to contend with hold on each 
other. 

There (hall young Hotfpur, withe toy led, 

Engrapple with thy fon, as fierce as he. Daniel. 

To Engrasp. nr. «• [from grafp .] To 

feize; to hold faft in the hand; to gripe. 

Now 'gan Pyrockr* wat as wood as he. 

And him affronted with impatient might; 

And both together fieite ertgrafped be , 

Whiles Guyon (boding by, their uncouth ftrife does 
foe. Spenf. 

To EngraVe. *v. a. preter. engraved; part, 
paff, engraved or engraven • [engraver, 
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1. '1 o pi^lurc by incifions in any 

Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave. 

Like a broad table, did itfolf difpread. 

For love his lofty triumphs to engrave. 

And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy 

O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent image (bines; 

Oo ei diet gate were fix engraven figns. Add if on. 

Names trelh engrav'd appear’d of wits renown’d; 
1 look'd ag?in, nor could their trace be found. Pope. 

2. To mark, wood or (lone. 

Engrave the two tones with the names. 

Ex. xxviii. 11. 

3. To imprefs deeply; to imprint. 

It will fcarce feem poflible, that God (bbuld en¬ 
grave principles, in men's minds, in words of un¬ 
certain fignification. Lscke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en¬ 
graven in the hearts of all promoters of charily. 

Attcrhury. 

founds which addrefs the ear, ate loft arid die 
lcone fhort hour ; but that which itrikes the eye. 


Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. fVattis 

4. [fr#m grave.] To bury; to inhume,; 
fo inter. 

The fun had charge of them, now being dead. 

In feemly fort their CorfcS to engrave , 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Sptnf. 

Engra'ver. n. fm [from engrave .] A cut¬ 
ter in (lone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as (he 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images in 
the ubic, but art imprinted in a wonderful method 
in the foul. Hale, 

To Efgris'vb, v* a. [from grieve .] To 
pain; to vex; to afflict ; to dilconfolate. 

The gnawing anguilh, and fharp jealoufy. 

Which his fad foeech infixed in my breaft. 

Rankled fo fort, and fefter'd inwardly. 

That my engrieved mind could find no rell. Fairy 

Aches, and hurts, and cords, do engrievt eithrer 
towards rain, or towards froft. Baeon's Nat. Hifi. 

To Engro'ss. v. a. [grofftr, French.} 

1. To thicken; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wife. 

Of that fea'i nature did him not avife; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

Engr of 'd with mud, which did them foul astride. 
That every weighty thine they did upbear. Fairy 

2. To encreafc in bulk. 
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Though pillars, by channeling, be feemtngly 
groffed to our fight, yet they are truly weakened in 
diemfelvts. Holton. 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not fleepfog, to engyofs KIs Idle body; 

But praying, to enrich hit watchful foul. Sbahf 

. To feize in the grofs; to feize the whole 
of any thing. 

If thou engrsjfcfi all the griefs as thine. 

Thou robb’it m« of a moiety. Sbdkefpeare * 

Thofa two great things that fo engrefs the defires 
and defigns of both the nobler and ignobler fort of 
mankind are to be found in religion; namely, 
Wifdomand pleafuie. South, 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape. 

Or feme worfe brute Jn human ftiape, 

Engrefs the fancies of the fair. Svoifi. 

\ o purchafe the whole of any commo¬ 
dity for the fake of fellingatahigh price. 

6. To copy iu a large hand. 

Here is the indi&meot of the good lord Halting*. 
Which in a fee hand fairly is engrofs'd.- Shakef 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father's foul to crofs. 

Who pens a ftanxa when he (hould engrefs. Pop', 

Engrosser, n. /. [from engrifs.] He 
that purchafes large quantities of any 
commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort of engr offers % or foreftallers, having 
the feeding and fupplying this numerous body of 
workmen in the woollen manufailures, out of their 
warehoufes, fet the price upon the poor landholder. 

Locke • 

Engrossment. n.f. [from engrofs,] Ap- 

of things in the grofs; exor- 

itant acquifition. 

Our thighs are pack't with war, our mputh* with 
honey: 

Webring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 

Are murder'd for our pains! This bitter fade 
Yield his engr offments to the dying father. Sbakefp, 

Thofe held their immoderate engroffments of power 
and favour by no other tenure than preemption. 

Sxuift. 

To Engua'rd. v. <7, [from guard.] To 
proteft; to defend; to furround as guards. 
Not ufed. 

A hundred knights ? yes, that on ev'ry dream 
He may ettguard his dotage with their pow'rs. 

And hold our lives at mercy. Sbakef. King Lear . 

To Enka'nCB* v. a. [ haujfer, enixtuffer, 

French. ] 

i. To lift up; to raifeon high. A fenfe 
now obfoktc* 

R Both 
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Both of them high at once their hands enhanc'd. 
And both at once their huge blows down did fway. 

Sptnfer. 

. To Taife; to advance* to heighten in 
price. 

The defire of money it every where the fame s its 
vent varies very little* but as its greater fear city w- 
l a nets its price, and increases the fcramble. Locke. 

, To raiic ift efteem. 

What is it but the experience of want that en¬ 
hances the value of plenty ? L'Eflrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now un¬ 
dergo, will contribute to enhance oar pleafure. 

Arterbmy. 

4. To aggravate; to increafe from bad to 
worfe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts 
Incite is the will of God within ns, is the principle 
of villainy that hath ailed in the children of 4 *f- 
obedience, enhanced and improved with circum- 
fbnees of greater impudence than the mod abo¬ 
minable heathens were guilty of. Hammond. 

The relation which thofe children bore to the 
priefthood, contributed to enhance their guilt, apd 
increafe their punishment* Auer bury. 

Enhancement, n.f. [from enhance.'] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation of value* 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the land¬ 
lords making no lefs gain by fines than by enhance - 
men! of rents- Bacon . 

2. Aggravation; increafe of ill. 

Jocular Handers have* from the flightnefi of the 
temptation, an enhancement pf guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 

ENI'GMA. it. /. [ertrigma, Lau rnnyi**.] 
A riddle; an obfcure queft ion; a pofition 
exprefled in remote and ambiguous terms. 

The dark enigma yrill allow 
A meaning ; which, if well 1 underftand. 

From facrilcge will free the god’s command. Dryd. 

A cuftom was aroongft the ancients of propoiing 
an enigma at feflivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that folved it. Pope. 

Enigmatical, adj. [from amigma .] 

1. Obfcure; ambiguoufly or darkly ex- 
preffed. 

Your anfwer, fir, is enigmatical. Shakefp. 

Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufeful ve¬ 
rities; but beiDg mlftaken by liberal expofiton at 
Arft, they have been mifundemood by mod fmce. 

Brecon's Vulgar Err our*. 

Whilft they afitft enigmatical obfeurity, they 
puzzle the readers of their divulged precedes. Boyle . 

Atheaseus gives inftancesof the enigmatical pro¬ 
portions in ufe at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the folution or nonfolution. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey . 

2. Cloudy; obfeurely conceived or appre¬ 
hended. 

Faith here is the afient to thofe thingt which come 
So us by hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, 
or dark enigmatical knowledge, but hereafter are 
feea or known demonftrati vely. Hammond. 

EhigmaTically. adv. [from enigma.] In 
a fenfe different from that which the 
words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer fpeaks enigmatically % and intends that 

thefe monders are merely the creation of poetry- 

Hro&iUo 

Emi'cmjTtist. it./, [from txigma.] One 
who deals in obfcure and ambiguous mat¬ 
ters; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my reader 
than the above mentioned enigmatift has done, I (hall 
prefent him with a key to my riddle. Add if on. 

To ENJOIN. *v. a. [enjpindre, French.] To 
direft; to order; topreferibe. It is more 
authoritative than dtred, and lefs impe¬ 
rious than command. 

To iatisfy the good old man, 

) would bend under any heavy weight 

Thai he’ll enjoin me to. Shakfp. Much Ado. 


to 

delighted 
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Monks and philofophers, and fuch as do conti¬ 
nually enjoin themfclvet. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

It endeavours to fccure every man’s interert, by 
eti/oining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre¬ 
ferred. Tiltotfon. 

Enjo'iner. n. f. [from enjoin.] One who 
gives injunctions. Dill. 

Enjo'inment. tt. f. [from enjoin.] Di¬ 
rection ; command. 

Critical trial (hould be made by publick enjoin- 
menr, whereby determination might be fettled be¬ 
yond debate. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

T^ENJO'Y. d. a. [/Wr, eniouir, French.] 

1. To feel or perceive with pleafure; to 
have a pleafing fenfe of; to dc 
with. 

I could enjoy the pangs of death. 

And fmile in agony* AddiJon's Cato . 

2. To obtain pofleflion or fruition of. 

Edward the taint, in whom it pleafed God, righte¬ 
ous and juft, to let England fee what a bleffing fin 
and iniquity would not fuffer it to enjoy. Hooker. 

He, who, to enjoy 

Plato's elyfium, leap’d into the fea, 

Cleombrotus. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. To pleafe; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
glad; to-delight. This fenfe is ufual 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and is de¬ 
rived from enjouir . 

Creatures are made to enjoy themfelves, as well as 
to ferve us* _ More. 

When a man (hall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical 
rancour, look upon and enjoy himfclf in the fight 
of his neighbour’s fin and (hame, can he plead the 
inftigation of any appetite in nature? South. 

T o EnjoT. *v. n. To live in happinefs. 

Then I (hall be no more! 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with htr enjoying, 1 exunit. Milton. 

Enjo'yer. n. /. [from enjoy.] One that 
has fruition or pofleflion. Deft. 

Enjo'yment. n.f. [from enjoy.] Pleafure; 

happinefs; fruition. 

His hopes and expectations are bigger than his en¬ 
joyments. 'Tillotjon. 

ToEnki'ndlr. *v. a. [from kindle .] . * 

1. To fet on fire; to inflame; to put in a 
flame. 

Edmund, enkindle all the fparks of nature 
To quit this horrid a Gt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To roufe pafiions; to fet the foul into a 
flame. 

i Your hand 

Gave figo for me to leave you: fo I did, „- 
Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, ^ 

Which feem’d too much enkindled. Sbakefpeare . 

3. To incite to any all or hope. 

Do you not hope your children (hall be kings. 
When thofe who gave the thane of Cawdcr to me. 
Promis’d no lefs to them ? 

■ ■ T hat, trufted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shakefp. 

To Enlarge. *v. a. \cnlargir, French.] 

1. To make greater in quantity or appear¬ 
ance. 

The wall, in luftre and efleA like glafs. 

Which o’er each object calling various dyes. 
Enlarges feme, and others multiplies. Pope. 

2. To cncreafc any thing in magnitude; to 
extend. 

Where there is fomething both lading and fcarce, 
and fo valuable to be hoarded up, there men will 
not be apt to enlarge their pofleifions of land. Locke. 

3. To encrcafc by representation; to mag¬ 
nify; to exaggerate. 

4. To dilate; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged. a Cor. vi* 11. 

5. To fet free from limitation. 

Though (he appear hooeft to me, yet at other places 
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(he tnlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is fhrewd 
conftru&icn made of her. Shakefpeare. 

6. To extend to mote purpofes or ufes. 

It hath grown from no other root than only a defire 
to enlarge the neceffary ufe of the word of God, 
whiqh defire hath begotten an errour, enlarging it 
farther than fou ndnefs of truth will bear. Hooker. 

7. To amplify; to aggrandife. 

This is that feience which would truly enlarge 
men’s minds, were i t fludied. Locke. 

Could the mind as in number, come to fo frrull 
a part of extenfion or duration as excluded divifibili- 
ty* that would be the indivifible unit, or idea; by 
repetition of which it would make its more enlarged 
ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke, 

8. To relcafe from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefierday, 

That rail’d againit our peribn. Shakefp. Henry V* 

9. To Aiffufc in eloquence. 

They enlarged themfelves upon this fubje£t wjth 
all the invidious infinuationt they could devife. 

Clarendon. 

To Enla'rge. <v. n . 

1. To expatiate; to fpeak in many words. 

They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to enlarge upon any of thefe particulars. Clarendon. 

This is a fcheme fo unpleafanr, 1 delight not to 
enlarge on it; rather wi(h the memory of it were 
extintt. Decay of Piety. 

2. To be further extended. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have been enlarged , until they 
fell out among themfelves. Raleigh, 

Enlargement, n.f. [from enlarge.] 

1„ Encrcafc; augmentation; farther exten¬ 
fion. 

The king afterwards enlarged the conftant obe¬ 
dience of the city with enlargement both ofliberties 
and of revenues. Hayward* 

The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d. 
Could give no limits to his vaftcr mind: 4 

Our bounds enlargement was his latetl toil. 

Nor hath be left us pris’ners to our file. Waller. 

There never were any ifiands, or other confidcr- 
ablc parcels of land, a mailed or heaped up ; nor any 
enlargement , or addition of earth* made to the con¬ 
tinent by the mud that is carried down into the fea 
by the rivers. Woodward. 

The commons in Rome generally purified the en¬ 
largement of their power by more fet quarrels of ona 
entire affcmbly againft another. Swift* 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch. 

Swift. 

2. ReJeafe from confinement or fcnritudc. 

Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees? Shakefp • 

If thou holdeft thy peace at the time, then (hall* 
their enlargement and deliverance arife to the Jews 
from another place. Eftber , iv. 14, 

3. Magnifying reprefentation. 

And alt who told it, added fomething new; 

And all who beard it, made enlargyjyunis too. Pope. 

4. Expatiating fpeech; copious difeourft. 

He concluded with an enlargement upon the vicca 
and corruptions which were got into the army. 

Clarendon. 

Enlarger, n.f. [from enlarge.] Ampli¬ 
fier; one that cncreafes or dilates any 
thing. 

We lhall not contentioufty rejoin, but confer what 
is in us unto his name and honour, ready to be 
fwallowed in any worthy enlarger . Brown. 

To EnliV.ht. *v. a. [from light .] To il¬ 
luminate; to fupply with light; to en¬ 
lighten. 

Wit from the fiift has (hone on ages pad, 

Enlights the prefent * and (hall warm the lad. Pope. 

To Enli'chten-^. a. [from light.] 

1. To illuminate; to fupply with tight. 

God will enlighten my darknefs. Pfilms. 

As the fun fhineth to the whole world* fo there 
is no taith but this one published, the brightnefa 

whereof* 
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muff enlighten all that come to the know¬ 
ledge of the truth. Hooker. 

2* *1 o quicken in the faculty of vifion. 

His eye* were enligbi ed. Sam. 

Love never fail* to mailer what he finds f 
The fool enlightens , and the wife he blinds. Dry den. 

3. To inltra&; to fumifti with encreafe of 
knowledge. 

This dottrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we 
meet with it in the writing* of the enlightened hea¬ 
thens. Spe&atvr. 

’Tis he who enlightens our understanding, c or reel 1 
our wills, and enable* us to fubdue our affections to 
the law of God. Rag. 

4. To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 

5. To illuminate with divine knowledge. 

Thofe who were once enlightened. Hebrews. 

Enli'ghten er. h. f [from enlighten*] 

I. Illuminator; one that gives light. 

O t fent from heaven, 

Enligbt'ner of my darknefs 1 gracious tiling* 

Thou haft reveal’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2* Inftruftor. 

To Enli'nk. nt. a* [from /mi*] To chain 
to; to conneft. 

Enlinkt to wafte and defolation. Shake fo. Hen. V. 
To Enli'ven. *v. a. [from life, live*] 

«. To make quick; to make alive; to ani¬ 
mate. 

2* To make vigorous or aftive. 

l*hefc great 01 bs thus radically bright. 

Primitive founts and origins of light. 

Enliven world* denied to human light. 

In a gUfe-houfe the workmen often fling in a 
(bull quantity of frefb coals, which feems to oifturb 
the fire, but very much enlivens it. Swiff. 

%* To make fprigluly or vivacious. 

4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

EnliVener. n.f. [from enliven.] That 
which animates; that which pats in mo¬ 
tion ; that which invigorates. 

Bat fire th* enlhtener of the general frame. 

Is one, its operation ftill the fame: 

Its principle is in idelf; while ours 
Works, a* confederates war, with mingled pow’r*. 

Dryden. 

To Eklu'mine. v. n* [etsluminer, French.] 

To illumine; to illuminate; to enlighten. 
Not in ufe. 

For having yet, in his deduced fpright. 

Some fparkt remaining of that hfcav’nly fire. 

He is enlumin'd with that goodly light. 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenfer. 

EBmtty. n.f [from enemy ; as if emmifj , 

inanity. ] 

1. Unfriendly difpofition; malevolence; 
avedion. 

Their being forced to their book*, in an age at 
enmity with all reftramt, has been the reafon why 
many have hated books. Locke. 

2. Contrariety of intereds or inclinations; 
mutual malignity. 

They (hall witkin th»* hour. 

On a d mention ot a doit break out 
in bittereft enmity* Shakrfpeare't Cortot ansa. 

Between thee and the woman 1 will put 
Enmity ; and between thine and her feed: 

Her feed (ball bruife thy bead, thou bruife has heel. 

Milton. 

How far thofe controversies, and appearing enmi - 
- tie* ef thofe glorious creatures, may be carried, is 
nor my bufihd* to ihew or determine. Dryden . 

3. State of oppofition. 

Know ye not that the friendfoip of the world is 
. enmity with Cod ? Jam* *v, 4. 

You muft firmly be convinced, that every fin you 
commit fet* you at enmity with heaven, ana will, if 
not (brisker, render you incapable of it. Wak*. 

4. Malice; mtfcfnevoui attempts. 

I abjure alt roofs, and chufe 

To wage agAintt the envaftf th’ air. Sbat f; rare. 
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He who performs his duty in a ftation of great 
power, muft needs incur the utter enmity of many, 
. and the high difpleafure of more. At ter bury. 

To E« m a'r bi. e• *v. a. [from marble. ] To 
turn to marble; to harden. Obfolete. 

Their dying to delay. 

Thou do’ft enmarble the proud heart of her, 

Wbofc love before their life they do prefer. Spmfer. 

To Enme'sh. <v* a* [from mejh .] Td net; 
to entangle ; to in trap- 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 
That (hall tnmcjh them all. Sbakefpcare* s Gihello. 

To Enpi'erce. •v* a* [from pierce.] To 
transfix. 

I am too fore empiereed with hit ihaft 
To foar with hi* light feathers. Sbakefpeart. 

Exne'acon. n* f* [****** and yarn*. J A 
figure of nine angles. 

Enne'atical. adj. [****«.] Enneatical days , 
are eveiy ninth day of a fuJknds; and 
enneat leal years, every ninth year of one's 
life. 

To Ennoble. <v, a. [ennoblir, French.] 

x. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble thofe. 

That fcarce fome two days (met were worth a noble. 

Sbakefp. 

2* To dignify; to aggrandife; to exalt; to 
rai fe. 

God rsifed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and 
ennobled hi* courage and conduit with the entire 
overthrow of thi* might) holt. Scut-. 

What can ennoble fota, or Oaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of ail (he Howard*. Pope. 

3. To elevate; to magnify. 

None fo lovely, fweet and fair. 

Or do more ennoble love. H 'alter. 

4. To make famous or illurtrious. 

The Spaniard* could not as invaders land in Ire¬ 
land, but orby ennobled fome of the coafts thereof 
with (hipwre.ks. Eaton. 

Ennoblement, n.f [from ennobhf] 

1. The aft of railing to the rank of nobi¬ 
lity. 

He added, during parliament, to his former crea* 
tions, the ennoblement or advancement in nobility ot 
a few others. Bacon. 


z* Exaltation; elevation ^ dignity 


cor- 


Thc eternal wifdom enriched u* with all ennoble - 
mentSy fuiublc to the meafure* of an unrtnutned 
goodnefs. Glanvitlf. 

Knob action, n.f [ enodatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of untying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. 

Eno'rmitt. n.f* [from enormous*] 

1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right; depravity; 

ruption. ^ 

W* (hall fpcak of the particular abufes and enor- 
tnitirs of the govern ment. 5 } penfer *s State of Ireland. 

That (his law will be always fufficient to bridle or 
reftrain enormity , no man can warrant. Hooker. 

There are many little enormities in the world, 
which our preacher* would be very glad to fee re¬ 
moved ; but at the fame time dare not meddle with 
them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

5. Atrocious crime; flagitious villany; 
crimes exceeding the common meafure. 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

It is not a bare fpecularion that king* may run 
‘ enormities ; the practice may he proved by ex- 
amole. Swift. 

'RMOUS. adj* [enormity Latin.] 

1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by 
ltated meafure. 


ampl 

ENC 


any 


Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

Milton. 
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Nature here 

Wanton’d, as in her prime ; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more fweets. 

Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs. Milton. 

2* Excurfive; beyond the limits of a regu¬ 
lar figure. 

The enormous part of the light in the circumfe¬ 
rence of every lucid point, ought to be lefs difeemi- 
ble in (horter telefcopes than in longer, becaufe the 
fhorter tranfmit left light to the eye. Hew ton's Op. 

3* Difordered; confufed. 

I (hall find time 

From this enormous date, and feck to give 
Lodes their remedies. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4 - Wicked beyond the common meafure. 

S* Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 
fures: always ufed with (bme degree of 
dillike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant (hepherd here his flock maintains. 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

A form ettormoup! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in feature, or in face. Pope's Ody. 

EnoBmouslY .adv* [from enormous.] Be¬ 
yond meafure. 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion lb cnor~ 
morfty abfurd and fenfeiefs, ms that the world wat 
framed by chance. Woodward. 

EnoBmovsness. n. f [from enormous,] 
Immeafurable excefs. 

Then thofe who have no opportunity to examino 
our faith, fee the encrmoufnrfs of our works, t but 
what (hould hinder them from meafuring the*matter 
by the difciple* ? Decay of Piet". 

Enough, adj. [pcenoh, Saxon; ganah, Go- 
thick ; gertoegy But.] It is not cafy to de¬ 
termine whether this word be an adjective 
or adverb; perhaps, when i t is joined 
with a fubftantrve, it is an adjeftive, of 
which envw is the plural. In other fixa¬ 
tions it feems an adverb; except that after 
the verb To herve, or To be, cither ex- 
preffed or under flood, it may be account¬ 
ed a fubflantive. It is pronounced as if 
it were written emf] In a fufficicnt mea¬ 
fure; fo as may fatisfy; fo as may faffice. 

Why would’ft thou go, with one confent they cry, 
W hen thou haft gold enough , and Emily i Diyden* 

When there was not room chough for their herds, 
they by confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. 

Locke* 

Enough, n.f - 

1. Something fufficient in greatnefi or ex¬ 
cellence. 

*Ti* enough for me to have endeavoured the union 
of my country, whillt X continued in publick em¬ 
ployments. Tctxp/e. 

The indolency and enjoyment we have, fufticing 
for our prefent happineft, \te defire not to venture 1J19 
change, being content, and that is enough, lascke* 

Enough for me that to the iift’ning fwdinar 
Firitin thofe fields 1 fungihe filvan (trains. Pope. 

I will not quarrel with the prefent age: it has 
done enough for xnp, in making and keeping you 
two my friends. Pope. 

2* Something equal to a man’s powers or 

faculties. 

Some great defdft* and main errours in hie nature, 
ctiftoms, and proceedings, he had enough to do to 
favc and help, with a thoufand little induftries and 
watches. Bacon. 

Eno'uch. ad*v* 

1. In a fufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives fatisfaftion. 

2. It notes a (light augmentation of the po- 
fttive degree : as, / am ready enough /• 
quarrel \ that is, I am rather quarrel (bme 
than peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this feme bina- 
rium of a ftronger and a weaker, like unto mafee*- 
li ne and feminine*doth hold la all living bodies. Bacon. 

j 4 R ft. H 
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It Is feme timet pleafant enough to confidef the 
different notions which different petfoaS have of the 
fame thing. Addifin. 

They are now in prifon at Florence; and* at it i 
Laid, treat'd hardly enough. Addtfon m Italy. 

. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, th< 

U enough; that is, not quite 
not much ami is. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware, the thane of Fife! Difmifs m t.—Enough. 

Sbakef. 

Henceforth, 1*11 bear 
Affliction *<1)1 it do cry out of itfelf. 

Enough , enough , and die. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Eno'w. 1 he plural of enough. In a fufE- 
cient number. 

The earth hath Cnee boro bleeding wit-* 
senes, that it was no want of true courage. Sidney. 

The walls of the church there are enow content¬ 
ed to build; the marbles are poiiflicd, the roofs 
fbine with gold, the altar hath precious (tones to 

adorn it, and of Chnfl’s mmillcr* no choice at all. 

Hooker. 

Man had felfifh foes enow befides, 

* That, day and night, for his deftruftion wait. 'Milt • 
My conquering brother will have flaecs«*ew. 

To pay hit cruel vows for vidtory. Dry den. 

There are at Rome enow modem works of arohi- 

any reafonabU man. Addifox 

id<u . [French]. By the way. 

ToEnra'ce. nr.o. \ewrager 9 French.] To 
irritate; to provoke; to make furious; 
to exafperate. 1 

The jufiice of their quarrel (hould not fo much 
encourage as enrage them, being to revenge the 
di (honour done to their king, and Co chaftife deceit¬ 
ful enemies. Hayward. 

Enraged at this, upon the bawd I flew; 

And that which moll enrag'd me was, *twas true. 

tValJh. 

To Enra'nge. nr. a. [from range.] To 
place regularly; to put into order. 

In their jaw 

Three ranks of iron teeth enrartgtd were. Fairy Q, 
At fair Diana, in frefh fummer’sday. 

Beholds her nymphs twang'd in fhady wood. 

Fairy Queen. 

To Exra'nk. nr. a. [from rank. ] To place 
in orderly ranks. 

No leifurc had he to enrank his men. Shakefpeare. 

To Enrapt. nr. a. [from rapt: the parti¬ 
ciple preterite feems to be enrapt. ] 

1, To throw into an extafy; to tranfport 

with enthufiafm. 

1 myfelf 

Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enrapt 

To tell thee, that this day is ominous. Shakefpeare. 

2* In the following quotation it feems 
erroneoully written for enwrapt, in¬ 
volv'd, wrapt tip. 

Nor hath he been lb enrapt in thofc (Indies as to 
ncglcft the polite arts pf painting and poetry. 

Arluthnot and Pop*. 

To EnRa'pturb. nr. a. [from rapture .] 
To tranfport with pleafure; to delight 


[from ravijhf] To 
to tranfport with de- 


highly 

TiENRA'visH. ns. a 
throw into extafy; 
light. 

What wonder. 

Frail men, whofe eyes feek heavenly things fo fee. 
At fight thereof fo much enravifb'd be I- Spenfer. 

Enra'vishment. rt. f. [from tnravijh.] 
Extafy of delight* 

They contrail a kind of fplcndour from the fccm- 
ingly obfeuring vail, which adds to the enravifbments 
of her tranfported admirers. Clanville'i Seep. 

To Eu rhe um. nr. a. [ enrhumtr , French.] 
To have rheum tlirough cold* 
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The phyfician is to enquire where the party hath 
taken cold or emhevxted. Ifarvey. 

ToEnri'ch. nr. a. [enricher* French.] 

1. To make wealthy ; to make opulent. 

The king will enrich him with great riches and 
•will give him his daughter. I Sam. xvii. 25. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen, 

And not to feek a queen to makq him rich. Shaiefp. 

Great and glorious Rome queen of the earth. 

So far renown’d, and with the fpoils enrich'd 
Of nations. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Thofc are fo unhappy as to rob others, without 
enriching themfelves. Denham. 

2. To fertilife; to make fruitful. 

See the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 

Enrich the meadows, and fupply the deep .Blackmore. 

3. To (lore; to fupply with augmentation 

of any thing defirafele. 

There is not any one among them that could ever 
enrich his own unaerftanding with any certain truth, 
cr ever edify others therein. Raleigh's tiifiory. 

Enrichment. n.f. (from enrich .] 

I. Augmentation of wealth. 

z. Amplification; improvement by addition. 

I have procured a traofiation of that book into 
the general, language, not wiihput great and ample 
additions, and enrichment thereof. Bacon'sHoly War. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enri hment of our 
underftandings, if we fpend too much of our time 
and pains among infinites and unfearchables. Watts. 

To Enri'pge. nr. a. [from ridge.] To form 
with longitudinal protuberances or ridges. 

He had a thou fand notes, 

Homs walk'd and wav’d like the enridged fea: 

It was fame fiend. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

TaEnri'ng nr. a. [from ring.] To bind 

round; to encircle. 

Ivy fo 

Ewings the barky fingers of the dm. Shakefpeare. 

To Enri'pen. nr. a. [from ripe.] To ripen; 
to mature; to bring to perfection. 

The Summer, how it enripen'd the year ; 

And Autumn, what our golden harvefts were. Donne. 

To Enri/be. nr. a. [from robe .] To drefs; 

to clothe; to habit; to inveft. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint in green, flie (hall be loofc enrob'd* 

W ith ribbands pendant,flaring ’bout her head. Sbak. 

To Enroxl. nr* a. [< enroller , French.] 

1. To infert in a roll, lift, or regifter. 

There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about 
thirty thousand men of the Jews. 1 M.tc. x. 36. 

We find ourfirives enrolled in this heavenly family 
as fervants, and as fons. Spratt. 

The champions, all of high degpse. 

Who knighthood; lov’d, and deeds of diiVklry, 
Throng’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
The names of others,'not their own enroll'd . Dryd. 

Mentos; an evcr-honour*d name of old. 

High in Ulyfles* focial lift estroll'd. Pope's Odyffry. 

Heroes and heroines of old. 

By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their brethren of rhefkies; 

To which, though late, (hall Stella rife. Swift. 

2. To record; to leave in writing. 

He fwore confent to your fucceffion; 

His oath enrolled in the parliament. Sbakrfp. 

Lawr, which none lhaU find 
Left them enroll'd $ or what the fpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Milton's Paradifp L*fi. 

3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From hit infernal furnace forth he threw 1 
Huge flame, that dimmed.all the heaven’s light. 
Enroll'd in dulkiih fmoakand brimftone blue. 

Fairy Quern. 

EnWller. n. f. [from enrol.] He that 
enrols ; he that regifters. 

Enrolment, n.f. [frpm enrol.] Regifter; 
writing in which any thing is recorded; 
record. 

The king himfclf caufcd to be enrolled, and testi¬ 
fied by a notary publick; and delivered the ’em ol- 
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mertts* with his own hands, to the Bifhop of Salif- 
bury. Davies ox Ireland. 

To Enro'ot. nr. a . [from root.] To fix by 
the root; to implant deep. 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land. 

As his mifdoubtt prefent occafion r 
His foes are fo enrooted with hit friends. 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfaficn fo and (hake a friend. Shakefpeare. 

To Enro'und, nr. a. [from round.] 'I*o 

environ; to furrouna; to encircle; to 

inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enxovnied him. Sbakcfp. 

ENS. n.f. [Lauh.] 

1. Any being or exiftence. 

2. [In chymiftry.] Some things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities or 
virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n.f. [efimpio, Italian.] Ex¬ 
ample; pattern; fubjeft of imitation* 
This orthography is now juftly difufed. 

Such life (hould be the honour of your light; 

Such death, the fa\enfample of your night. Spenfer. 
You have us for an exjample. Phil. lii. 17. 
Such as would be willing to make tife of our cw- 
fam pie to do the fame thing, where there is not the 
fame necelfity, may not be able to vouch our pra&ice 
for their cxcufe. Sanderfon• 

7 oEn 8 A'mjple. nr. a. [from the noun.] To 
exemplify; to (hew by example; to give 
us a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets hiftorical: 
firft, Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, 
enfamp led & good governor and virtuous man. 

Spenfer* 

To Ensa'nguine. nr. a. [fonguit , Latin; 
enfanglouter , French.] To fraear wiriv 
gore; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadroiu join, 

V- here cattle paftur’d late; now fcatter’d lies. 

With carcalfcs and arms, th* enfanguin'd field 
Deferred* Milton's Paradife Ijfl. 

To Ensche'pule. nr. a. [from fchedtde.] 
To infert in a fchedule or writing. 

You rauft buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juft demands, 
Enfhtdul'd here. Shakefpeare *s Henry V. 

To Knbco'n ce. nr. a. [from fconce.] To 
cover as with a fort; to fccure. Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometiines, hiding mine honour in my 
neceflity, and. fain to (huffie, to hedge, and to lurch ; 
and yet your rogue will enfconce your rags, your 
cat-a-mountain looks under the (belter of your ho¬ 
nour. Shakefpeare. 

She (hall not fee me, I will enfconce me behind 
the arras. Shakefpeare's Merry ffives of Wiudfor. 

Wc make trifles of terrours, enfeoncing ourfelvcs 
in fcemiog knowledge. Shakefpeare. 

A fort of errour to enfconce 
Abfurdity and ignorance, Hudibias . 

This he courageoufly invaded. 

And having enter’d, barricado’d, 

Ertfcoxc'd himfclf as formidable 
As could be, underneath a table. HttSibrm. 

To Ense'am. nr. a. [from /earn.] To fow 
up; to enclofe by a foam or juncture of 
needlework, 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temple, 
one Hole away, and tajtamcd it on his thigh. Camden^ 

To Ensea'r. nr. a. [from fear.] To caute- 

rife; to ftanch or ftop with fire. 

Enfear thy fertile and conceptions womb; 

Let it no more bring out t’iograteful man. Sbakefp . 

To Enshi'eld. nr. a. [from Jhidd.] To 

fhield; to cover; to proteft. 

Thcfe black mafks 

Proclaim ar> en fhield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could difplay. Shakefpeare. 

Tq Ek SHRi'n R* a. [from Jhrine .] To 

enclofo 
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as the xipho- 
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encfofe in a cheft or cabinet • to preferve 
and fecure as a thing facred. 

He feems 

A phoenix, gaz'd by all, uz fiat foie bird, 

“When to enjhrlne hi* reliques in the fun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. Milton. 

The fots combine 

With pious care a monkey to enjbrine. Tote's Tstv. 

Fair fortune next, with looks ferine and kina. 
Receives'em, in her ancient fane mjhrin'd. Addif. 

E'nsiform. adj. [enjiformis, Latin.] Hav 

ing the fhape of a /Word, 

ciacs or enjiform cartilage. 

ENSIGN, n.f. [enfeigne, French.] 

1. The flag or ftandara of a regiment. 

Hang up your c*fig*s, let your drums be 

Shakefteare. 

The Turks dill prefling on, got up to the top of 
the walls with eight txjigxt, from whence they had 
iepulfed the defendants, Knolles*s Hi fiery. 

Men taking occafion from the qualities, wherein 
they obferve often federal individuals to agree, range 
them into forts, in order to their naming under 
which individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abftraft idea, come to be ranked as 
under enfigns. Locke. 

2. Any iignal to aflemble. 

He will lift up an enfgn to the nations from far. 

I/aiab. v. 

3. Badge; or mark of diftinftion, rank, or 
office. 

Princes that fly, their foeptrts left behind. 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 

The enfgns of our pow’r abort we bear. 

And cv’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 

The marks or enjigns of virtues contribute, by 
their noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures ; as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to war, 
or faenfioas. Dry den % 

4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
[Formerly written ancient. ] 

E'nsicnbearer. n. f [enfign and Bear.] 

He that carries the flag; the enfign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war again ft 
heaven, be had been a fit enfign barer for that com¬ 
pany. Sidney. 

To Enslave. nt, a. [from Jlave.] 

1. To reduce to femtude; to deprive of 

liberty. 

The conquer'd alfo, and enjlav*d by war. 

Shall, with their freedom loft, their virtue lofe. 

Milton 

1 to do this ? I, whom you once thought brave. 
To fell my country, and my king enfiave ! Dr mien. 

monftrous limbs erf/lave ; 
ious cave. Dry den. 
led, the moft tn- 
. • ed, who it fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally held, the 
ambition of private men gives neither danger nor 
fear, nor can foR\h\y enfl&ve their country. Swift. 

2. To make over to another as his Have or 
bondman. 

No man can make another man to be his Have, 
unlefs he hath firft tnjlaved h mfclf to life and death, 
to pleafure or pain, to hope or fear: command thofe 
patfions, and you are freer than the Parthian king. 

Taylor* s Rule of living bely. 
The more virttiotifty any man lives, and the lefs 
he if emflarued to any luft, the more ready he is to 
entertain the principles of religion. TiHot fan. 

A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot by ccmpaft, or his own confent, enjlavi hion- 
fclf to any oae, nor put himfclf under the abiolute 
arbitrary power of another, to lake away life when 
be pleafes. Loch. 

Enslavement, n.f [from enfiave.] The 

date of fcrvitude; flaveiy; abjeft fubjec- 

tion. 

The children of Iftaef, according to their me¬ 
thod of finning, after merries, and thereupon re¬ 
turning to a frefh cnfhvtmtnl to their enemies, bad 

(even years in cruel fubietfion. South. 


tug fills the fpac 
the moft Cubic 


raver. 
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EnslaVer. n.f. [from flf/am] He that 
reduces others to a ftate of fervitude. 

What indignation in her mind. 

Again ft enJIavert of mankind 1 . Svjft. 

To Ensg'e. Vm a. [ enfurvre , Erench.] To 
follow; to pnrfue. 

Flee evil, and do good ; feck peace, and enf$ 

Com rr 

But now thefe Epicures begin to fmile. 

And fay, my do&rine is more Cafe than true f 
And that 1 fondly do myfelf beguile. 

While thefe receiv'd opinions I enfue. Davies • 

To Ensu'e. */. n. 

1. To follow as a confequence to premi/es. 

• Let this be granted, and it ihaii hereupon plainly 

enfue, that the light of (cripture oacelhhring in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in fuch 
fort drowned, that now we need it not. Hooker. 

2. To fucceed in a train of events, or courfe 
of time. 

The mao was noble. 

But with his laft attempt he wip'd it out, 

Deftroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the enfuing age abhorr'd. Sbakefpeare. 

Bdhops are placed by collation of the king, with¬ 
out any precedent election or confirmation enfuing. 

Heyward. 

Of worfe deeds worfe fufieringi muft enfue. Milt. 
With mortal heat each other (hall purlue; 

W hat wars, what wounds, what daughter (hall enfue! 

Dry den. 

Impute not then thofe ills which may enfue 
To me, but thole who with mediant hate 
Piirfue my li fe Rowe* j Ambitious Stepmother. 

Then grave Clarifla graceful wav'd her fan ; 
Silence enfold, and thus the nymph began. Pope. 

Eksurakc£*»./. [from enfure.] 

1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain fum. 

2. The fum paid for iecurity. 

Ensu rancer. n.f [from enfnrance.] He 

who undertakes to exempt from hazard. 

The vain enfurancers of life. 

And they who moft perform'd, and promis’d lefs, 
Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forfook th' unequal ftrife. 

Dry den. 

To Ensure. r u. a. [from Jure , affurer , 
French, 1 

1. To aicertain; to make certain; to fecure. 

It is cafy to entail debts on fuceeeding ages, but 
how to enfure peace for any term of yearsia difficult 
enough. ^ Swift. 

2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a certain fum, on condition of 
being reimburied for mi (carriage. 

3. To promife rcimburfement of any mif- 
carriagc for a certain reward ftipulated. 

A mendicant con traced with a country fellow 
for a quantity of com, to enfure his (beep for that 
>***• L'EJl range w 

Ensu'rer. jr .f [from enfure.] One who 
makes contracts of enfuranee; one who 
for a certain fum exempts any thing from 
hazard. 

Entablature. J n.f [from table.] The 

. f aren 


Erta'blambkt, 


arenitrave, frife, and 
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Supported by pillars. 


or 


by 
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1. 


3 


wall, if 

there be nocofumns. * Harris. 

Enta'il. n.f [feudum talliatum, from the 
trench entadle , cut, from tailler , to cut.] 
f. The eft ate entailed or fettled, witfi re¬ 
gard to the rule of its defeent. 

2. The rule of defeent fettled for anyeftate. 
Engravers work ; inlay. Obfolcte. 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold. 

Woven with anticki and wild imagery, f airy Queen, 
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To Entai L. *v. a. [taillcr, to cut ; ettlail/er , 
French.] 

, To fettle the defeent of any eftate, fo 
that it cannot be by any fubfequent pof- 
feflbr bequeathed at pleafure. 

1 here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Sbsk. 

Had Richard unconftrain’d refign'd the throne, 

A king can give no more than is his own ; , 

The title flood entail'd, had Richard had a fon. 

Dry den. 

To fix unalienably upon any per (bn ot 
thing. 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed to 
all he faid. Digby on Bodies.. 

The intemperate and unjuft tranfmit their bodily 
infirmities and difeafesto their children, and entail a 
fec et curfe opon their cftaies. Tillotfon. 

. To cut. Gbfolete. In the following 
palfage it is neuter. 

The mortal ftecl, difpiteoufly entail*d, 

Deep in their ftefia, quite through the iron walls. 
That a laige purple dream adown their giambeaux 
falls. Fairy Queen. 

To Enta'm£. t. a. [from tame .] To tame; 
to fnbjugate; to iubdue. 

•Tis not your inky bnows, your black filk hair. 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream. 

That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Shakeff. 

To Enta'ncle. nj.a. [A word of uncertain 
etymology. ] 

To inwrap or infnare with fomethingnot 
eafily extricable, as a net; or fomething 

ad he five, as briars. 

To lofe in multiplied involutions; as in 
a labyrinth. 

To twift, or confufc in fuch a manner as 
that a feparatl on cannot eafily be made ; 
to make an entangled knot. 

To involve in difficulties; to embarrafs; 
to perplex. 

Now all labour, 

Marn what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfelf with ftrength. Sbakefpeare*s Ant. and Cleop « 
He knew not how to wreltle with defperate con¬ 
tingencies, and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. 

CLr. ndon. 

. To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queftioned, neither held filcnce 
as he might, nor conftantly denied it, but entangled 
himfclf in his doubtful tale. Hayward . 

I fupnofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
men's thoughts, and entangle their underitandines, 
would be eafily refolved. Locke. 

6. To enfnare by captious queftions or arrful 
talk. 

The Pharifees took counsel how they might en¬ 
tangle him in his talk. Matt. xxii. 15. 

, To diftratt with a variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entang/etb himfclf with the 
affairs of this life % Tim. if. 4. 

To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. 

Entanglement, n.f [from entangle.] 
Involution of any thi 
hefive. 

2. Perplexity; puzzle. 

The moft improved fpirits are frequently caught 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. 

Glanville's Scefi/ir. 
There will he no greater entanglements, touching 
tile notion of God and his providence. More. 

It is in fence again ft the entanglements of equivccjl 
words, and the arts of fophiltry, that diftinftiouf 
have been multiplied. Lo ke. 

EntaNcler. n. f [from entangle.] One 
that entangles. 

To E'NTElR. v. a. [entrer, French.] 

1. To go or come into any place. 

I with the multitude qf my redeem’d* 
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Shall enter heav’n, long abfent. bftlto*. 

A king of repute and learning entered die lift* 
•grind him. Atterbmry. 

t. To initiate in a bufmefs, method, or «>- 
ciety. 

The elded being thus enter'd % and then made the 
fafhion, it would be impodible to hinder them. 

3. To introduce or admit into any counfel. 

They of Rome are enter y d in our counfel*. 

And know how we proceed. _ Sbakefp . Coriolanus. 

4. To fet down in writing. 

Mr. I'hing, have you enter'd the a£Uon P 
—It is enter’d. Sbeke/p. Henry W. 

* Ague* and fevers are enter'd promifcuoufly, yet in 
the few bills they have been dUliflguilhed* Graunt. 

To E'nter. nt. ft* 

1. To come in; to go in. 

Be not flothful to go and to enter to poflefe the 
laud. J*dg. 

Other creature here. 

Bead, bird, infc&, or worm, durft: enter nope. Milt. 

2. To penetrate mentally; to make intellec¬ 
tual entrance. 

He is particularly pteafed with Livy for his man¬ 
ner of telling a Itory, and with Sriluft for his en¬ 
tering into eternal principles of a£Vion, Addifon. 

They were not capable of entering into the nu¬ 
merous concurring fprings of a&ioa* Watts. 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on feveral 
expenfive projects, on purpol'e to diflipatc wealth. 

Addifon on the War. 

Gentlemen did not care to enter into buiinefs *till 
after their morning draught. Tatler. 

4. To be initiated in. 

O pity and (hamc, that thofe who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide! Milton. 

As foon as they once entered into a tafte of plea- 
fure, politencfs, and magnificence, they fell into a 
thou find violences, conlpiracies, and divi lions. Addif. 

Ekterpe'al. n.f. [entre and deal.} Re¬ 
ciprocal t ranfaft ions. Obfolete. . 

For he is praftis’d well in policy. 

And thereto doth hi* courting molt apply; 

To le*rn the enterdeal of prince* ftrangc. 

To mark th' intent of counsels, and the change 
Of dates. Hub herd's Tale. 

Entering, n.f. [from enter.] Entrance ; 
•paflfage into a place. 

11 is laid waltc, fo that there is no houfe, no en¬ 
tering in. Ifaiab. 

To Enterla'ce. ~v. a. [entrelnffer, French.] 

To intermix; to interweave. 

This lady walked outright, 'till Ihc might fee her 
enter into a fine clofe arbor: it was of trees, whole 
branches fo lovingly enterlaced one another, chat it 
could refift the itrongeft violence of the fight. Sidney. 

Entero'cele. *./. [etiterocele, Latin.] A 
ruptu re from the bowels preffmg through 
or dilating the peritonaeum, fo as to hill 
down into the groin. The remedy in 
fuch cafes, is chiefly by trufles and bol¬ 
der »• Qnimy, 

If the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes in en¬ 
ter ocele s if the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele; 
and if both, enteroepiplocele. Sharp's Surgery. 

EnTBRo'lOGY. n. f. [Wife* and Aeyo$.] 
The anatomical accouut of the bowels 
and internal parts. 

Entero'mphalos. n.f. [oti^** and •/*- 

An umbilical or navel rupture. 

EnteRpa'rlance. n.f, [entre and parler , 
French.] Parley; mutual talk ; confer¬ 
ence. 

During the enterparlance the Scots di/charged 
againft the Englilh, not without breach of the laws 
ol the held. Hayward . 

Enterple'ader. n.f. [entre and plead .] 
The difeufling of a point • incidentally 
falling out, before the principal caufc can 
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take end. For example: two feveral per¬ 
form, being found heirs to land by two 
feveral officers in one county, the king 
is brought in doubt whether livery ought 
to be made; smd therefore, before livery* 
be made to cither, they muff criterplead; 
that is, try between thcmfelves who is the 
right heir. Conxel. 

©N 1 ERPRISE. n.f [enterprife 9 French.] 
An undertaking of hazard; an arduous 
attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprifes to 
the dedni&ion of the enemies. Judith , ii. 5. 

Whet on Warwick to this enterprife. Sbakefp . 

The day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 
Th* important enterprije % and give the bride. Dryd. 

To Enterprise. *v. n. [from the noul?.] 

1. To undertake; to attempt; to eflay. 

Nor (hall I to the work thou enterprlfrfl 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Miltcn. 

Princes were only chiefs of thofe afiemblics, by 
whofe confutations and authority the great a&ions 
were refolved and enterpris’d. Temple. 

An epick poem, or the heroick a£Hon of fome 
great commander, enterprifed for the common good 
and honour of the Chridian caufc, and executed 
happily, may be as well, written now, as it was of 
old by the heathens. Drydcn. 

Hade then, and lofe no time: 

The bufinefs snuft be enterpris’d this night; 

We mud furprife the court in its delight. Drydtn. 

2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 

In goodly garments, that her well became, 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the thrdhold met, and well did enterprife 

, Spenfer. 

Enterpriser, n.f. [from enterprife. j A 
man of enterprife; one who undertakes 
great things; one who engages himfelf in 
important and dangerous deligns. 

They commonly prove great enterprifers with 
happy luccefs. Hayward on lid ward VI. 

To ENTERTAIN. *v. a. [ entretenir , Fren.] 

1. To converfe with; to talk with. 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propofed which he was not readily 
furoiihcd to entertain any one in. Locke. 

z. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and 
Iha 11 be every day entertained with beef or mutton of 
my own feeding. Addifon. 

3. To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain dangers; for thereby 
fome have entertainei angels unawares. Heft. xiii. 2. 

Heav’nfct open thy everlafting gates. 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Sbakef 

4. To keep in one's fervice. 

How many men would you require to the fur- 
nifhing of this which you take in hand ? And how 
long fpace would you have them entertained. 

Spenfer’e Ireland. 

You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only I do not like the falhion of your garments. 

Shakif. King Lear. 

I’ll weep and figh. 

And, leaving (o his fcrvice, follow you, * 

So pleafe you entertain me. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

5. To referve in the mind. 

This purpofe God can entertain towards us. 

Dcc^y of Pietf. 

6. To pleafe; toamufe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditation* of 
Cod’s law, not his hidden decrees or counfel*. 

Decay of Piety. 

They were capable of entertaining the mid ve* on 
a thou/and fubjccts, without running into the com¬ 
mon topicks. Addifo . 

The hiftory of the Royal Society (hews haw well 
philofophy bccometh a narration: the progret of 
knowledge is as entertaining as that of arms. 

Frit on on the Clajftcks. 

la gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of 
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nature to a figure which the common eye may better 
take in, and is therefore more entertained with. 

Pope's Pref. to the l/iadi. 

7. To admit with fatisf action. 

Rcafon can never permit the mind to entntain 
probability in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. 

Locke. 

Entertainer, n.f. [from entertain.^ 

1. He that keeps others in his fervice. 

He waj, in his nature and conftitution of minds 
not very ap;*e hen five or forccafting of future event, 
afar oft f but an entertainer of fortune by the day. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 

z. He that treats others at his table. 

He (hews both to die guelh and to the enter tainet 

* their great mirtake. Smalridge4 

It is little the fign of a wife or good man to fuller 
temperance to be tranfgrefied, in order to purchafe 
the repute of a generous entertainer .. Atterbury. 

3. He that pleafes, < 11 verts, or amufes. 

Entertainment, n.f. [from entertain.] 

1. Conversion. 

2. Treatment at the table; convivial provi- 
fion. 

Arrived there, the little houfe they fill 
Nor look for entertainment where none was ; 

Relt is their feait, and all things at their will; 

The nobleft mind the belt contentment has. 

- Fairy Queen. 

With Britiih bounty in his (hip lit leads 
Th* Hefperian prince*, his amazed guelts 
To find that wat’ry wildcrnefs exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller . 

Hofpitable reception. 

4. Reception; admiflion. 

It is noteaty to imagine how it fhould at firft gain 
entertainment , but much more difficult to conceive 
how it fhould be univerfally propagated. Tillotfon. 

5. The (late of being in pay as foldiers or 
fervants. 

Have you an army ready, fay you ? 

-A mod royal one. The centurioafand their 

charges diftin&ly billeted, already in die entertain¬ 
ment , and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

6. Payment of foldiers or fervants. Wow 
obfolete. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his firft 
ari ival, was but fix thillings and eight-pence. Davies • 

The captains did covenant with the king to ferve 
him with certain numbers of men, for certain wages 
and entertainment. Davies. 

7. Amufement; diverfion. 

Becaufc he that knoweth lead is fitted to alk 
quedions, it is more realon for tht entertainment 
of the time, dial he alk iuc quedions than that 1 
afk you. Bacon's Nrw Atlantis. 

Palfions ought to be our fcrvuftts, and not our 
tnafters ; to give us fome agitation for entertainment^ 
but never to throw reafon out of its feat. Temple . 

8. Dramatick performance; the lower co¬ 
medy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are 
not comedies, but fivc-att farces. Gay. 

Enthrti'ssuid. adj. [entre and tiffue.\ 
Enterwoven or intermixed wiih various 

colours or fubftances. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertiffued robe of gold and pearl. Sbakap, 

To Enthro'ne. *v. a. [from throne.] 

To place on a regal feat. 

Mercy is above this icepter’d fway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Sbakefp . 

On a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chain of gold. 

Were publickly enthron'd . Sbakef rare. 

Beneath a fculptur’d areh he fits enthron'd , 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pope. 

2. To inveft with fovereign authority. 

This pope was no fooncr elected and enthroned\ 
but dial he began to excrcifc his new rapines. 

Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Enthusiasm. 
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Enthusiasm. n.f. [* flht(rutru>c<.] 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a 
vain confidence of d* ine favour or com- 
inunication. 

Entbxfiafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine 
revelation, but rife* from the conceits of a wanned 
or overweening brain. Locke 

2. Heat of imagination; violence of pallion; 
confidence of opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy; exultation of ideas. 

Imagine is, in itfelf, the very height and life of 
poetry* which, by a kind of entbxjiam, or extraor¬ 
dinary emotion ot foul, makes it feem to us that we 
behold thofe things which the poet paints. Dry den. 

Enthusiast, n.f. [s» 9 wmm.J 

1. One who vainly imagines a private re¬ 
velation ; one who has a tfuin confidence of 
his intercourle with God. 

Let an entbxfiajl be principled that he or his 
teacher is infpired, and adted by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reafons againft hi* 
do&rine. Locke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 
paffions. 

Chapman feeras to have been of an arrogant turn, 
mod an enibxjuzji in poetry. Pope's Prtf to the II. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At laft divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreft of the vocal frame; 

The fweet entbxfiaji , from her (acred ftore. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

( And added length to foienro founds. 

With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 

Dry den. 

Enthusiast.cal. 1 .• ^ urittruui j 

EnthusiaStick. J j l j 

1. Perfuaded of fome communication with 
the deity. 

He pretended not to any (eraphick cnibufiafiical 
raptures, or inimitable unaccountable Irani ports of 
devotion. Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any caufe. 

3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas. 

An entbxJiaJHck or prophetick ftyle, by reafon of 
the cagemcfi of the fancy, doth not always follow 
the even thread of difcourte Burnet. 

At iaft, fublim'd / 

To rapture and embnfiapick beat. 

We feci the preient Deity. Tlomfon. 

E nthtmeme. n. /. X irS^pMiHxa] An ar¬ 
gument confiding only of an antecedent 
and confcquentiai propofition; a fyllo- 
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gifm where the major propofition is fup- 
prefled, and only the minor and conse¬ 
quence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimple or luftrative argu¬ 
mentation, to induce their entbymemet unto the 
people, they take up popular conceits. Biorvn. 

What is an entkymeme , quoth Cornelius? Why, 
an enibymeuu r replied Cram be, is when the major 
is indeed married to the minor, but the marriage 
kept fecret. Arbutbnot and Pope. 

To ENTTCE. <u. a. fof uncertain etymo- 
logy.] To allure; to attract; to draw 
by blandifhments or hopes of fomething 
finful or deftruftive. 

The readied way to entangle the mind with falfe 
dodrine, is firft to entice the will to wanton living. 

Afcbam't Scboolmafier. 

If a man entire a maid that is not betrothed, he 
(hall fusely endow her to be his wife. Ex. xxiu 16. 

So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found. 
Enticing all to liften, and be drown’d. Granville. 

Enti # c em e NT. n. f. [from entice .] 

1. The aft or prafticeof alluring to ill. 

Suppofe we that the facred word of Cod can at 
their hands receive due honour, by whole enticement 
the holy ordinances of the church endure every 
where open contempt. Sdcoker. 

And Ltsc to every thirty wanderer 
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By fly enticement gives Ms baneful cup. 

With many murmurs mixt. Milton. 

z. The means by which one is allured to 
ill; blandifhment; allurement. 

In ail thefe inffonces we muft feparate intreaty 
and enticements from deceit or violence. Taylor. 

Entice*, n. f. [from entice.] One that 
allures to ill. 

Enticingly. ad<v. [from entice.] Charm- 
ingly; in a winning manner. 

She (trikes a lute well, and lings tnoft enticingly. 

Addifon. 

E'ntierty. n.f. [entierte, French.] The 
whole; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thrufteth into the writ 
the uttermoft quantity; or, elfe fetteth down an en~ 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be pafTed. Bacon. 

ENTl'RE. adj. [entier , French; integer, La¬ 
tin.] 

1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire , 
ft ill in general. Bacon's Colleblion of Good and Evil. 

2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is 
in thofe parts where the ftatue is maimed. 

Addifon on Italy. 
Water and earth, compofed of old worn particles 
mod fragments of particles, would not be of the fame 
nature and texture now with water and earth com¬ 
pofed of entire panicles in the beginning. Newton . 

3. Full: complete; comprifing all requiiitcs 
in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly confide red that 
publick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf a duty 
requifite to be performed much oftener than fermons 
can be made. Booker. 

An iftion is entire when it is complete in all 
its parts; or, as Anftotle describes ir, when it con- 
lifts in a beginning, a middle, and an end. Spe&ator. 

4. Sincere; hearty. 

Love's not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th' entire point. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

He run a courfe more entire with the king of 
Arragon, but more laboured and officious with the 
king of Caftile. Bacon. 

5. Firm; fure; folid; fixed. 

Entire and fure the monarch's rule muft prove. 
Who founds her gTeatnefs on herfubjefts love. Prior. 

6. Unmingled; unallayed. 

Wrath (hall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy pre fence joy entire. Milton. 

7. Honcft; firmly adherent; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more enthe to the king, 
the church, or hit country; but he never ftudied the 
eafieft ways to thofe ends. Clarendon. 

They had many periods, of whole entire attentions 
they were well allured. Clarendon. 

8. In full ftrength, with vigour unabated; 
with power unbroken. 

Then back tofight again, new breathed and entire. 

Spenfer. 

Entirely, adnj, [from entire.] 
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1. In the whole; without divifion. 

Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes 
of Chaldea, and falls not entirely into the Perfian fca. 

Raleigh. 

2. Completely; fully. 

Here finifb *3 he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld 1 all was entirely go<A. Milton. 

Chyle may be Caid to be a vegetable juice in the 
ftomach and inteftioes; as it paficth into the la&e- 
als it grows ftill more animal, and when it has cir¬ 
culated often with the blood, it is entirely fo. 

- Arlutbnct. 

General confenr entirely altered the whole frame 
of their government. Swift. 

3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 

Which when his penfive lady faw from far. 

Great woe and forrow did her foul a flay, 

As weening at the fad end of the war. 

And ’gan to higheft God entirely pray. Fairy Quten. 

ExTX'KEN ecs. rt.f % [from entire . I 
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1. Totality; completenefs; fulneft. 

In an arch, each (ingle ftone, which, if (evefed 
from the reft, would be perhaps defencclefs, is fuffi- 
ciently fecured by the folid! ty and entirenefs of the 
whole fabrick, ef which it is a part. Boyle. 

2. Honefty; integrity. 

To Entitle. •v. a. \entitulcr, F rench.} 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or ho~ 
nourable appellation. 

2. To give a title or diferiminative appel^ 
lation; as, to entitle a book. 

Belides the Scripture, the books which they cal! 
ecclefiaftical were thought not unworthy to be brought 
into publick audience, and with that name they en - 
tilled the books which we term Apocryphal. Hooker. 

Next favourable thou. 

Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaf 'ft 
Far other name deferving! Milton's Por ad ife Lcjf. 

3. To fuperferibe, or prefix as a tide. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle chriftianity 
to their defigns, and to chaige atheifmon thofe who 
will not fubmit. Locke. 

We have been entitled\ and have had our names 
prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean produc¬ 
tions. Swifts 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, defeended from your facred line 
Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine. 

Are baniffi’d earth. Dry den's P'irgJL 

God difeovess the martyr and confeftor without 
the trial of flames and tortures, and will hereafter 
entitle many to the rewards of ad ions which they 
had never the opportunity of performing, Addifon* 
He entitled nimfclf to the continuance of the. 
divine protection and goodnefs, by humiliation and 
prayer. At ter bury . 

Hardly even is the penitent (inner faved ; thus diffi¬ 
cult is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled 
to his Creator, and entitled to the mercies of the 
gofpel. ^ . Rogers.. 

• To grant a thing as claimed by a title. 

This is to entitle God's care how and to what we - 
pleafe. Locke. 

E'ntity. n.f. [entitas, low Latin.] 
s. Something which really is; a real being. 

Dear hope, earth's dowry and heaven's debt. 

The entity of things that are not yet: 

Subt'lcft, but fureft being. Crajbaxv. 

Fortune is no real entity , nor phyfical thence, 
but a mere relative fignilication. Bentley. 

Here entity and quiddity. 

The fouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras.. 

2. A particular fpecies of being. 

All- eruptions of air, though fmall and (light, give 
an entity of (bund,- which we call crackling, puffing, 
and fpitting, as in bay fait and bay leaves, call into' 
the fire. Bacon . . 

God's decrees of falvation and damnation, both 
Romiffi and Reformed, affix to men's particular ew-- 
tity , abfolutely confidcred, without any refpeQ to 
demeanours. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To F nto # il. r v. a. [from toil.] Toeninare 
to entangle; to bring into toils or nets. 

He cut oft* their land-forces from their (hips, and 
entoiled both their navy and their camp with a greater 
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power than theirs, botfi by fca and land. Hacon m 

To Ento'mb. at. a [from tomb.] To put 
into a tomb; to bury. 

Proceffiona were firft begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the vifitingof thofe places where 
they were entombed. Hocktr • 

The cry went once for thee, and yet it may again. 

If thou wouldft not entomb thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Sbakefpeare% 

They within the bead's vaft womb, 

^ The choice and flower of all their troops entomb’. 

Denham.. 

E'ntrails. ».f m without a fingular. [ en ~♦ 
trnilles , Fr. «►«£*.} 

i. 7 he inteiltncs; the inward parts;, the* 
guts. 

What, hath thy fiery heart (o parch’d thinr entrails ,. 
That not a tear can fall? Sbakefp. Ihmy VI.. 

Th n~ 
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The entrails ire all without bones; Cwc that a 

bone is fometimes found in the heart of a flag. 

Bacon** Sat. Hift. 

I tear that harden'd heart from out her breaft. 
Which with her cntrall% make* my hungry hounds a 
fcaft. Dryden. 

s* The internal parts, 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole* 

And thews the ragged entrails of this jpit- Sbakefp. 
He had brought to light but little ox that trcafuie, 

that lay fo long hid in die dark cmtraiU of America. 

Locke . 

The earth hath loft 

Moft of her ribs, as entraUt ; being now. 

Wounded no lefs for marble than for pA&.Ben.JonJbn. 

To Entra'il. *v. a . [ mtralciart , Italian.! 
To mingle; to interweave; todiverfify. 

Over him* art driving to compare 
Wi.h nature* did an arbor giten difpred. 

Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair* 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread. 

His pricking arms entrail'd with rofes red. Fairy Q. 

A little wicker baiket. 

Made of fine twigs, ext railed curioufly. 

In which they gather'd flowers. Spenfer'* Protbal, 

E'ntrance. *./. [entrant, French.] 

1. The power of entering into a place. 

Whence are you, fir ? Has the porter his eyes in 
his head, that he give* entrance to luch companion* 1 
Pray, get you out. Sbakefpeare . 

Where diligence opens the door of the underltand- 
ing, and impartially keeps it, truth is lure to find 
both an entrance and a welcome too. South, 

2. The aft of entering. 

The reafon, that 1 gather, he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner* 

Of hi* own door being (hut agaioft his entrance . 

Sbakefpeare. 

Better far* I guefi, 

That we do make our entrance feveral ways. Sbak. 

All the world’s a flage. 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances. Sbakefp. 

3. The paffige by which a place is entered; 
avenue. 

He charged them to keep the paflages of the hilly 
country; for by them there was an entrance into 
Judea. # Judith. 

Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance 
was never to be regulated by any certain dimenfions, 
but by the dignity of the mailer. Hot ion. 

Many are the way* that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmat! yet to fenfc 
More terrible at th* entrance than within. Milton , 
Let this, and every other anxious thought. 

At th' entrance of my thrcfhold be forgot. Dry Jen. 

4. Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at firft entrance baulks and 
cool* them: they want their liberty. Locke. 

5. Intellectual ingrefs; knowledge. 

He that cravelleth a country before he hath fome 
entrance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not 
to travel. Bacon** Effay*. 

6. The aft of taking pofieffion of an office 
or dignity. 

From the firft entrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king either more loving, or better beloved. 

Hayvt. Edw. VI. 

7. The beginning of any thing. 

St. Auguftine in the entranced one of his fermons, 
makes a kind of apology. Ha kernell on Providence. 
The earl of Holland we have had occafion to men- 

«ion before in the firtt entrance upon this difeourfe. 

Clarendon. 

To Entrance, <v* n. [from trance; traufc , 
French, from tranfeo, Latin, to pafs over; 
to paf& for a time from one region to 
another.] 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the 
foul wholly to other regions, while the 
body appears to lie in a dead deep, 
a. To put into an extafy; to make in fend- 
ble of prefent objefts. 

With delight I wii entranced , and carried Co far 
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from rayfelf, at that 1 am forty that you ended fo 

feoD. Spenfer, 

Adam, now enforc'd to clofe hi* eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his (pints became entranc'd. 

Milton. 

And I fo ravifh’d with her hetv’nly note, 

1 flood entranc'd, and had no room for thought; 

But all o'erpower'd with ccftafy of btifi. 

Was In a pleating dream of paradife. Dryden. 

To Entra'p. *v. a. [from trap.] 

1 1 To enfnare; to catch in a trap or fnare. 

Take h**d mine eye*, how ye do-flare 
Henceforth too ralhly on that guileful net; 

In which, if ever eye* entrapped arc. 

Out of her bands ye by no mean* fhall get. Spenfer. 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot. Sbak. 

2. To involve unexpeftedly in difficulties or 
diftrefies; to entangle. 

Misfortune wait* advantage to entrap 
The man moft wary, in her whelming lap. 

He fought to entrap me by intelligence, 

3. To take advantage of. 

An injurious perfon lies in wait to entrap thee in 

thy words. Ecclef viii. n. 

To Entre'at. *v. a. [traetcr, French.] 

1. To petition; tofolicit; to importune. 

Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 

Gen. xxxv. 21. 

2. To prevail upon by felicitation. 

1 have a wife, whom l prateft, I love; 

I would (be were in heaven, fo (he could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this euirifh Jew. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca his 
wife conceived. Gen. xxv. 21. 

It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeifc a power, 
whom no prayers could entreat , no repentance re¬ 
concile. ’ Rogers. 

3. To treat or ufe well or ill. 

Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreof him 
not evil. Ecclef. vii. 20. 

Muft you, fir John, proteft my lady here l 
Entreat her not the woefe in that 1 pray 
You ufe her well. Sbakefpeare*^ Henry \ I. 

Well L entreated her, who well deierv’d: 

I call'd hrr often; for (he always ftrv'd: 

Ufe made her rerfon eafy to my fight, 

And ealc infenhbly produc’d delight. Prior. 

4. To entertain; to amufe. Not ufed. 

My lord, I muft entreat the time alone. 

—Cod fhield 1 fhould diilurb devotion. Sbakefp. 

To entertain; to receive. Not in ufe. 

The garden of Prolerpino this bight. 

And in thomidft thereof a filver feat. 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight. 

In which (he often us'd, from open heat, 

Herielf to fhroud, and pleafures to entreaty Fairy 1 ^. 

To Entr e'at. v. ft, 

1. To offer a treaty orcompaft. Not ufed. 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with 
them. Mac. 

2. To treat; to difeourfe. Not ufed; 

The moft admirable myftery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched with the loadftojne, toward 
the North-pole, of which 1 fhall have farther occafion 
to entreat. Haknuill. 

3. To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafurr, 
neither to fpeak of him, entreat for him, or any way 
fuftain him. Sbakejpeare. 

The Janizariet entreated for them, a* valiant men. 

Knolle*. 

Entre'atance. tt. f* [from entreat*] Pe¬ 
tition; entreaty; follicitation. Not ufed. 

Thefe two emreatance made they might be heard. 
Nor wa* their jutl petition long deny*d. Fabfax. 

Entreaty, n, /. [from entreat.] Peti¬ 
tion ; prayer; follicitation; fuppiication; 
requetf. 

I f my weak orator 

Can from his mother wto the duke of York, 

Anon expert him here; but if fhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties , Cod forbid 
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We (hould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fimftuary. Sbakefpeare*s Richard Hf. 

ENTREMETS* n.J\ [French.] Small plates 
fet between the mam dilhes. 

Chard* of beet are plant* of white beet trenf- 
planted, producing great tops, which, in the mi dll, 
have a Urge white main moot, which is the true 
chard ufed in pottages and entremets. Mortimer. 

E'ntry. n. f. [from enter; entree, French.] 

1. The paffage by which any one enters a 
houfe. 

Some there are that know the refort* and foil* of 
bufinefs, chat cannot fink into the main of it; like 
a houfe that hath convenient flairs and entries , but 
never a fai r room. Bacon. 

A ftrait long entry to the temple led. 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head. D>yd* 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry fhould offend 
The curious eyes of thy invited friend } DryJ m 
We proceeded through the entry, and were ne - 
cefiarily kept in order by the fituadon. Tatter , 

2. The aft of entrance; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or tmol- 
lition; and the mixture of oil and water is better 
than either of them alone, becaufe water entercth 
better into the pores, and oil after entry fofteneth 
better. Bacon'* Natural Hipury. 

The lake of Conftance it formed by the entry of 
the khine. AdJ/fan . 

By the entry of the- chyle and air into the blood, 
by tneia&cala, the animal may again revive. 

Arbutbnal on Aliments, 

3. The aft of taking poffcfiion of any eftatc. 

4. The aft of regiftenug or fetting down 

in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this aft. Bacon . 

5. The aft of entering publickly into any 
city. 

The day being come, he made his entry t he was 
a man of middle lUturc and age, and comely. Bacon • 

To Enu'bilate. v* a. . [r and nubile, La¬ 
tin.] To-clear from clouds. __ Dia, 
To Enu'cleate. *v. a . [ emulco, I atin.] 
To folve; to clear; to di fen tangle. Diet* 
To Envelop. t v. a. [envclofer, French ] 

1. To inwrap; to coyer; to in veil with fome 
integument. 

2. To cover; to hide; to ferround. 

The beft and wholefom’ft fpiritsof the night en* 
velcf you, good provolt. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Mcaf m 
A cloud of fmoke envelops either holt. 

And all at once the combatant* are loft; 

Darkling they join adverfe, and (hock unfeen. 
Couriers with couriers jufting, men with men. D/yd. 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that 
enveloped them will remove. 

Nottumal (hades 

Tfiis world tm/tlop, and rh' inclement air 
Pcrfuades men to repel benumbing frofts. 

3. To line; to cover on the infide. 

His iron coat, all overgrown with wft. 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Djrk’ned with filthy duft. Fairy Queen. 

EXFELO'PE. n. f. [French.] A wrapper; 
an outward cafe; an integument; a cover. 

Send thefe to paper-fparirg Pope ; 

And, when he fits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight. Svft. 

To Enve'nom. *v, a . [from •venom.] 

1. To tinge with poifou; to potion; to im¬ 
pregnate with venom. It is never ufed 
of the perfon to whom poifon is given, 
but of tne draught, meat, or inflrumeot 
by which it is convened. 

The treacherous inftruraent is in thy hand, 
Uubated and envenom'd. Sbakefpeare . 

Ale ides, from Oechalia crown’d 
With con*|ucft, feltth' envenom'd robe, and tore, 
Thro" pain, up by the reoi* ThelTaliao pines* Milt. 

Not 


Philips. 
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*Kor with e kvrnc m'd tongue to bbft the.fim'C 
Ofharmlefs men, ;i • “ Philips. 

Z. To make odious. ... . 

Ob* what a world i* r 4 ’, when what ircpmely _ 
Envenoms him that bean it! Shake/. As you likf it. 

3. To enrage; to exafperate* 

With her lull force (he threw the pois'nout dart. 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart; 

That thus envenom'd (he might kindle rage 
And fccrihc* to ftri k her bouie and hufbaod's ag« 

, Diyden. 

E f N viable. adj 9 [from e*vj.] Deferving 
envy; fuch, as may excite envy* 

They* in an enviable mediocrity of fortune* do 
happily poflefs themfelves. Caretv’s Smrv. ofCornVK. 

E'nviex. n.f. [from'wty.] One that en¬ 
vies, another \ a inaligner; One that defires 
the downfall of another. „ 

Men had need bewarebow they he too perfedV 
in compliments; for Htutenvien will givk -mihat 
S attribute to the difadvantage of their virtues. Bacon. 

They ween'd 

To win the mount of God* and on his throne , 

To fet the eat ner of his (late, the proud * 

«. Alpiicr; but their thoughts prov'd food and vain. 

,/ . Milton . 

All preferments in church and date were-given 
by him* all his kindred and friends promoted* and 
mil his enemies and enviers riilroun tenanted. 

Clarendon 

E'nviovc. aij. [fromrjrry.J 

1. Infcfted with envy; pained by the ex¬ 
cellence or happinefo 01 another* 

A man of the mod envious dtfpofition that ever 
infected the air with his breath* whole eyes could 
not look right upon any happy nan* nor can bear 
the burden of any man's praife. Sidney. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace* 

To filence envious tongues, libakefp. Henry VIII. 

Sometimes with again/. 

* Be not thou envious^ again/ evil men. Prov. xxiv, 19. 

3. Sometimes with at. 

Neither be thou envious at the wicked. 

Prov. txir. 19. 

4. Commonly with of. 

Sure you nriftakeVhe precept* or the tree ; 

Heaven cannot envious of his Wefting* be. Dryien. 

E'ntiouslv. adv. [from atvionsJ] With 
envy; with malignity; with ill-will, ex¬ 
cited by another's good. 

Damned fpiritt* being (alien from heaven* en¬ 
deavour envlowflu to obftru& the wavs that mav lead 


us thither. 

How mdoufly the ladies look* 
When they furprife me at my book! 
And fure as they're alive at night* 

As foon as gone, will (hew their fpdi 


Duft*. 


Swift. 


To Environ, a*, a. [arvironner, French. 1 
I# To furround.;’ toencompafs; to encircle. 

I Hand ju one upon a rock* 

Environ'd with a wilderncfe of its. Shake [peart. 

The country near auto the city of Sultans* is on 
every fide environed with huge mountains. 

Knollts. 

The manifold dreams of goodly navigable riven* 
as (o many chains, environed the fame fite and 

Bacon. 

Within the environing rocks dood the city. Sandys. 

Thought following thought* and ftep by dec led 00, 
He enter'd now the bordering defart wild* 
a And with dark (hades and rocks environ’d round* 
Wk holy meditation thus purfu'd. Milton. 

God hath frittered fereral degrees ofpWafuie and 
sain in all things that environ and aBe& us* and 
blooded them to g e t her in almoft all our thoughts. 

# Locke. 

► To involve; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun refleft his beams 
Dpoo the country where you make abode! 

But darkne(s and the gloomy (turtle of death . 
Environ you* 'till mifehief and defpair 
Drive you to break your nocks. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Since (he mud go, and I muft ipopru, come* night. 
Environ me with darkoefr wkitft 1 write. ’Donne. 
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3. To furroimd in a hoftile manner; to be- 
liege; taherain* : * * i 

Metbought* legion of foul fiends 
Environed me* and howled in mine ears. Shakefp. 

In thy danger* 1 

If ever danger do environ thee. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. Shake/. 

I did but prompt the age Xo quit their clogs* 

Bv the known rules of ancient liberty, 

hen ftraight a barbarous noife environs me. Milt . 

4, To inclofe; to inveft. 

Th& ftridier, that man of iron* 

Whom ribs of honour all environ . Cleaveland. 

Environs. //. /. \esrvnvns, French.] The 
neighbourhood* or neighbouring places 
round about the country. 

Jo EN U'MERATE. *u. a. e ml mere, Latin.] 
T0 reckon up fingly; to count over di- 
fcinclly; to number. 

You mull not only acknowledge to God that you 
are a (inner, but mud particularly enumerate the 
kinds os fin Whereof you kno# yourfrif 'guilty. 

1 .111. . Wakds Paporation for Death. 

Befidep anumerasing the grols defeat of duty to 
the quet% i ihew how all things were managed 
wrong. Swift. 

Enumeration, n.f. \e?mmeratio, Latin.] 
The aft of numbering or counting over; 
number told out. > 

Whofoever reads St. Piul'inrmrafioiof duties* 
muft cobcludc* that well nigh the bulinel's of Chii- 
Ilianity is laid on charity. Spratt. 

The uhcmifls make fpirit* fait, fulphur, water* 
and earth theft five elements* though they are not 
all agreed m this enumeration of elements. Watt*. 

To ENU f NCIAT£. •v. a. enunao, Latin.J 
To declare; to proclaim; to relate; to 
exprefs. 

Enuncia tion, ar. f. [enmneiatie, Latin.] 

I, Declaration; publick atteftation; open 
proclamation. 

Preaching is to ftrangetl and infants in Chrtft* to 
produce faith 9 but this frcramenUl enunciation is 
the declaration aodconfeftson o* it by men in Chrift* 
declaring it to be done, and owned, and accepted* 
and prevailing. Taylor. 

2* Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things as were 
never at all in thefenfe; as the conceptions, enun¬ 
ciations, and attioos of the intellect and will. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind . 

3. Exprefiton. 

Enu'nciativb. cdf [from enunciate.} 
Declarative; expreilive* 

This prefumpiioa only proceeds In retpett of the 
difpofitive words* and not in regard of the enuneiathn 
terms thereof. Ayl'Jf** 

ENu'NCiATiTELTT.aafoi [from cmmciativc.] 
Declarativrly. 

E'nvoy.. n.f. [ettvoye, French.] 

1. A publick minitier fent from one power 
to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phabus;_!iow Jove's envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tidings. ' Denham. 

Perfetis fent envoy* to Carthage to kindle their 
hatred againft the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A publick meflenger* in dignity below 
an ambaflador. . 

3. A meflenger. 

The watchful fentinelc XI every gafe. 

At cv'ry paftbge to the fen fee, wait; 

Still travel to and fro the nervous way* 

And their imprdfions to the brain convey; 

Where their report the vital envoys make. 

And with new ordcu art commanded back. 

Blaekmore. 

To E'NVY, qt, ft. [ettvkrg French; mvidert , 
Latin.] , ' 

1. To hate another Cur excellence, bappi- 
nefs* or fucccli. 

itized by Microsoft (® 
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Eniy thou not the oppreflor* and cfujfe none of 
his ways. Prov. hi. 31. 

A woman does not envy a man for fighting cou¬ 
rage, nor a man a woman for her beauty. 

Collier of Envy. 

Zm To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in another. 

I have feen the fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
; You cannot envy your neighbour's wifodm, if he 
gives you good counfel 9 nor his riches* if he (applies 
you in your wants ; nor his greatnefs* if he employs 
tt to your prote&ion. Swift. 

3 * r ^° grudge ; to impart unwillingly; to 
withold malicioufly. 

Jonfon* who* by ftudying Horace, had been ac¬ 
quainted with the rules, feemed to emy others that 
knowledge. Dry den. 

To E'nvv. *v. n. To feel envy; to feel pain 
at the fight of excellence or felicity; with 

at. ... 

In iceking tale] and informations 
Againft this man* whole honeity the devil 
And his difciplcs *>nly envy at. 

Ye blew the tin: that bums ye. Shake/ Hcnty VI!I. 

He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents 
which God chafes, nor envies at thofe gifts he be- 
nows. ' • Taylor. 

Who would envy at the prolperify of the wicked* 
and the fuccefrot perfccutorsf Taylor. 

E'nvy. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 • Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 
fight of excellence or happinefs. 

Emy is a repining at the profperity or good of 
another* or anger and diijplcafure at any good of 
another which wt want* or any advantage another 
hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 

Envy, to which th* ignoble mind's a ilave* 

Is emulation in the learn *d or brave.- Pope. 

2. It is ufed fomctimes with of. 

All the confpiratorc* favc only he* 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar.' Shakefp . 

3. Sometimes with to. 

Many fuffered death merely in envy to their vir¬ 
tuous and fuperiour genius. Swift « 

4. Rivalry; Competition. 

You may fee the parliament o£women, the littie 
envies of them to one another. Dryd n , 

3. Malice; malignity. ■ 

Madam, Ais h a meer diftra£lion 9 
You turn the good we offer into envy. • Shakefpeare u 

6 . Publick odium; ill repute; irividioui- 
nefs. 

Edward Plantagenet (hould be (hewed unto the 
people 9 to difeharge the king of the envy of that 
"pinion and bruit, how he nad been put to death 

. Bacon. 

o Lkwhs-el. <v. a. [from 'wheel.'} To 
encompafs; to encircle. A Word proba¬ 
bly peculiar to Shakefpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav'n. 
Before* behind thee* and on ev'ry hand 
Enwbcel thee round. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

To Enwo'mb. *V. a. [from 'womb.] 
i* To make pregnant. 

Me then he left tmvombed of this child, 

Thik luckteft child, whom thus yc fee with blood. 

• ; Speafct. 

I*m your mother; 

And put you in the catalogue of thofe 

That were enwombed mine. Shakefpeare 9 

tm To bury; to hide as in a womb. 

Or as the Africk niger dream enxvomb* 

Itfelf into the earth, and after comes. 

Having fir ft made a natural bridge to pufr* 

For many leagues* far greater than it was 9 • 

May't not be faid, that her grave (hall reftore 
Her greater, pure r, finer than before i Donne. 

Eo'lipile. n.f. [from u£clussndpi/a.] A 
hollow ball of metal with'a long pipe; 
which ball, filled with water; ana ex- 
pofed to the fire, fends out, a& the water 

4 5 heals. 
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heats, at in cereals, blafh of cold wind 
through the pipe. 

Coafueriag the ftniAuie of that globe, the ex¬ 
terior cruft, mod the waters lying mod under it, 
both expofcd to the fun, we may fitly comfAre it to 
a a eolipUe, or an hollow sphere with water i* it, 
which the heat of the fire rarefies, mod turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet*t Theory of the Earth. 

Epa'ct, n.f. [I***#*.] A number, where¬ 
by we note the excels of the common fo- 
lar year above the lunar, and thereby may 
find oat the age of the moon every year. 
For the folar year confiding of 365 days, 
the lunar but of 354., the lunations every 
year get eleven days before the folar year: 
and thereby, in 19 years, the moan com¬ 
pletes 20 minutes 12 lunations, or gets 
up one whole folar year; and having fi- 
nifhed that circuit, begim again with the 
fun, and fo from 19 to 19 yean. * For 
the firft year afterwards the moon will go 
before trie fun but 11 days; the fecond 
year 22 days; the third 33 days: but 30 
being an entire lunation, cad that away, 
and the remainder 3 (hall be that year's 
epatt; and fo on, adding yearly 11 days. 
To find the epaft, having the prime or 
golden number given, you have th 

Divide by three ; for each one left add tarn; ■ 
Thirty reject; the prime makes epa& then* Harris. 

At the cycle of the moon ferves to Chew the efa&t, 
and that 01 the fun the dominical letter, throughput 
all their variations; fo this Djonyfian period lerves 
to (hew thtfe two cycles both together, and how 
they proceed or vary all along, ’till at laft they ae- 
compluh their period, and both together take their 
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EpHtMtaow-woiM. w. J. [from 
and «i verm.] A fort of worm that lives 
but a day. 

Swammerdam obfervet of the epbemerott-xvorm -» 
that their food is clay, and that they make their 
cells of the fame. Derbam. 

Ephoo. n.f. A fort of ornament 

worn by the Hebrew oriefts. That 
by the hij 
gold, blue 

cotton; and upon the part 
over his two (houlders were two large 
- precious Hones, upon which were en- 
raren the tiames of the twelve tribes of 


rule: 


beginning 


gain, after eveiy 53 2d year. Holder. 

Epa'vlmrnt. n. f. [French, from epaule, 
fhoulder.] In fortification, a fidework 
made cither of earth thrown up, of hags 
of earth, gabions, or of fafeines and earth. 
It fomettmes denotes a femib&ftion and a 
fquare onHion, or mafs of earth faced and 
lined with a wall, defigned to Cover the 
cannon of a cazemate. Harris. 

Epe'nthesis. n.f [mtmS’M'**.} [In gram¬ 
mar.} The addition of a vowel or con- 
fonant in tlie middle of a word. Harris. 
HERA. n.f. [Hebrew.] A meafure among 
the jews, containing fiften folid inches.. 

The epha and the bath shall be of one meafute; 
that tha bath may contain the tenth part of an 
burner, and the epba the tenth part of an homer. 

Knekid. 

Ephemera, ». /. 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infeft that lives only one day. 

EpHe < meral. 1 adj. [«$ef*ifi«$.] Diurnal; 
Ethr'm frick. j beginning and ending 

in a day. 

This was no more than a mere bubble or hfaft, 
and like an ephemeral fit ot ipplaufe. 

EFHE'MERIS. n.f. [«<****.] 

I. A journal; an account of daily tranfac- 
tions. 

.2. An account of the daily motions and.Si¬ 
tuations of the planets. 

When calling up his eyes agaiaft the light. 

Both month and day, and hour he racafux’d right; 
And cold more truly than (he epbtmerh ; 

Bor art may err, but nature cannot mil*. Dry den. 

Ephe'msrSst. f»./. [from cphcsneris.'X One 

who confultt the planets; one who Audits 

or pra&ifcs a ft ro logy. 

The night before, he war dHcaurfiag of and 
Bigbeing the art of Csolilk aftrologtrs, and gene- 
tltfacal ephtmerifs, that pry into %Uc tarofeope of 
•Aiifiocs, NoweJ. 

U 


iVr JL SVi/t VTV fc/a w —- 

ft prieft was richly compofed of 
purple, crimfoo, and twitted 
A unon the part which came 



ael, upon each done fix names. Where 
the ephod crofled tte high prieft's breaft, 
was a fquare ornament, called the breaft 
plate; in which twelve precious ftones 
were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael engraved on them, one on 
each done. The ephods worn by the 
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fcarlet, and fine twined linen. 

Array’d in epbodt\ oor fo few 
As art thofe pearls of morning dew. 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys. 

Eric. adj. [epkus, Latin; Wo*.] Narra¬ 
tive; comprifing narrations, not atted, 
but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be heroick, or to contain one great aftion 
atchieyed by a hero. 

Holmes, whofc name (hall live is epk (bog. 

While mufic numbers, or while verfehas test. Dryd. 

The epic poem is more for the manners, and the 
tragedy tor uie paflioas. Dryden . 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and 
fable which w e epk. t Broome^ 

Epic e'di v m. n.f. [ffl’iJcvAtfc] An^ qlcg y ; 
a poora upon a funeral. 

You from above (hall hear each day 
One dirge difpatch’d unto your day j 
Theft, your own anthems, (hall became 
Your lading opiccdium. Sandy s's Pataphrgfe. 

ETlCURE. n. f. [epicureus, Latin.] A 

follower of Epicurus ; a man given wholly 

' to luxury. 

Then fly falle thanes. 

And fdingle with the Erfglilh epicures. Sbakefp. 

The epicure buckles to ftudy, When (tame, ox 
the defire to recommend hirottlf to liis mittrtft, 
(hall make him uneafy «A the want of anj fort ot 
knowledge. Be eke. 

Enc u'&fi an, odj. Luxurious; contributing 
to luxury. 

Tic up the libertine in a field of fea(U, 

Keep his brain fuming; epicurean cooks. 

Sharpen with, cfoylcfc fauce his appetite,. Shakefp. 
What a damn’d epicurean .rafeal is thic! Soak. 

Epicurism, n. f. [from epicure.] Lux¬ 
ury 5 fenfuai enjoyment; grofs pleafure. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and (quiffs; 
Men io di(order’d, lo debauch’d, and bold. 

That this our court, infe&cd with their manners. 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicurifm and luft 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Sixikefp. King Lear. 

There«« not half (b much epicurifm in ahy of 
their moll ftudied luxuries, -as a bleeding fame at 
their mercy. Government of the Tongue. 

Some good men have ventured to call munificence, 

the greateft fcnfuality, a piece of epicurifm . 

Cedasay's Sermons. 

To Eficuri'ze. <v. a. [from£/«r*naf.] To 
devour like an epicure. A word not ufed. 

While * could fee thee full of eager pain 
My greedy eyes epicurix'd on thine. Hattpatt. 

Ericv'CLE. n.f. [fad and A little 

. circle whofc centre is in the circumference 
of a greater; or a fmall erb, which, being 
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in the deferem of a planet, is carried along 
with its motion; and yet, with its own 
peculiar motion, carries the body of the 
planet fattened to it round about irs pro* 
per centre. Harris. 

In regard of the epicycle, or lefler orb, wherein 
it movetb, the motion of the moon b various and 
unequal. Brawn. 

Cird the fphere 

With centric and eccentric, fcribHM o’br ; 

Cycle and epycicle, orb in orb. Milton*s Par. Lop % 

Epicycloid, n.f. [syixvfcAaHJbsJ A curve 
generated by the revolution of the peri¬ 
phery of a eircl^ along the convex or 
concave p?rt of another circle. Harris ». 

1- That which falls at once upon great 
numbers of people, as a plague. t 

lc was conceived not to be an epidemic difeafc, but 
to proceed from.a malignity In tbc conltitution of the 
air^ gathered by tbe predifpofitvoorof feafons. Baton.. 

As the proportion of epidemical difcafes (hews the 
sptnefs ot the air to fuddaa and vehement imp ref— 
(ions, the chronical difcafes (hew- the ordinary temper 
■ of the p(Ace. ^ # Gramat*. 

2. Generally prevailing;. affefHng great 
numbers. 

The more epidemical and Jpvtvailing thb evil »V 
the more hopourabla are thole who thine as excep¬ 
tions. Souths 

He ought to have been bulled in lofing his moneys 
or in oilier atnufements equally Uudabk and epi»- 
dmia I among pterions of honoui. Swift. 

3. General;. univerfaJ. Not ufed, nor> 
proper^ 

They’re citiaenso* th’ wortd, they’te all in all: 

* Scotland’s a nation epid mi cal. Clcavdand. 

Epidermis, n.f. [ 5 ] The fcarf- 
(k in of a man*s body. 

ETIGRAM. n.f. [epigrammos Latin.J A. 
ilhort poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackcn cannot fl^ut me out of my 
humour: do’ll thou think I care hi a fatire or an 
epigram t Sbakefpeart. 

. What can be more witty than the epigram of 
Mbore upon the name'of Nicolaus, an ignorant phy* 
lician lhat budi been tht death Of thousands > 

Pt+cbam of Poetry. 

I writ 

An epigam that bo ails more troth than wit. Gay . 
Epigramm a # ti c al. ) adj.\epigrtwtmatkns ,, 
Epigramma'tick. J Latin.] 

1 . Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 

Our. good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of’ 
Winchcfter, thinketh no ominous foJtfpesking to lie 
iti names. • ^ Camden. 

2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epi¬ 
grams. * ’ *‘ 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammatic^ 
wit and: grow hyperboles.: he. maintains majefty in 
the midit of plamnefs; he Ihines but glares not; 
and h ftately^ without ambition. AJJifon. 

He has i\one of thofe little points and puerilities 
that "are fo often to be met with ih Orid; none of 
the cpigramtnatick turns of I-ucan; none of thofe 
fwelli:»gftntimcntsi*hich are fo frequent in Siatius- 
and Claudian i none Of thofc vnixtembcUifhmcnts of 
Taflo. ‘ Add if on. 

ijigra’mmatist. *. /• [from epigram .J 
One vfho write* or deals in epigrams; 

A jeft upon a poor wit, at firil might have had 
an epigrammatijk for if# father, and been afterwards 
gravely underitood by fome painful colle£lor* Pope. 

Such a cuftomer the efigrammdtip Martial meets 
withal, one who, after he had walked through the 
faireft ftrect twice or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, 

rich tanging*, came away with -a wooden diih. 

j % Peacham. 

pi’onAPHia. n.f. [****{*$*•} An in- 

feription on a ftatue. Diflo 
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#rtLWSY. n.f. [htk&H.] AeMWnlflon, 

or convulfivc motion of the whole body, 
or foine of its parts, with a lo(s of feme, 
A convulfivc motion happens when the 
Triood, or nervous fluid, runs into any 
part with (b great violence, that the mind 
cannot reftrain them. \ Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an • 

Thit is the fecund lit. Skakefpeare's Othello,. 

Melancholy diftempets arc deduced froth fpirits 
drawn from that cachochyroia; the phremtis from 

cholerick fpirits, and the epilepfy from fumes. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

J%riLE f mo *. adj . [from epilepfy. \ Con- 
vulfed; difeafed with an epilepfy. 

A plague upon your eplfeptfck vifage f 
Smile you irfy fpceches, as I were a fool ? Sbekefp. 

Ep 'Jepticks ough t to breathe a pare air, anafle&ed 
with any ftc ms, even fuch as are very fragrant. 

Arbutbnot on Dki. 

Epilogue, n. f. [epihgus, Latin.] The 
poem or fpcech at the end of a play* 

If it he true that good wine needs no bulb, 9 tit 
true that a good play needs no epilogue j yet to good 
wThe they do ole good bufhes, and good plays prove 
the better by the help of good epllogstes, Sbakefp. 

Are you lhad, you dog i 

1 am to sift and (peak the i rpi/ogsto. Dryden. 

SfivT'cTis. n.f. {w****An.y A (ore at the 

corner of the eye. 

The efiny&it is of the bignefs of a ha pin, of a 
dufky red, and fomerimes of a livid and pale colour, 
with great iufiamriurion and pain. Wifern on’s Svrg. 

Spi'phakv. n. f A church 

feftival, celebrated off the twelfth day 
after Chrillmad, in lorrirtfetaoration of our 
Saviou d% being roariifefted to' the world, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing 
far, which conduced the irtagi to the 
place where he was. Did. 

Et iphone'ra. n. f. [ixtfmnfjMt.'] An ex¬ 
clamation ; aconcfufive fentence not ck>fe- 
ly corme&ed With the words foregoing. 

I know s gentleman, who mode i|a tide in read¬ 
ing to flap o«sr * 51 - fentkncfs where Tic fjficd a note 
of admiration at the end. If thofe preachers who 
abound, in epi/hpnrmas would but look about them, 
they would tmd One part of their congregation out 
of countenance and the other aliens except perhaps 
an old female beggar or two m me ifks; who, if 
they be finoere, may probably groan at the found. 

Swift. 

fsn'rfioRA, ft./, [Wi'Jpafo.] An inflamma¬ 
tion of any parr, but more efpccially a 
defluxion of humours on the eye*. Harris. 

EeipHylIospe'emous. adj „ [from «ri, 

and <rxf jpsau ] Is applied to plant* 
that bear their feed on the back part ©f 
their leaves. Harris. 

‘En’pHfsis* n. f. fimQvnt*] Accretion; 
•the part added by accretion; one bone 
growing to another by Ample contiguity, 
without any proper articulation. Quincy. 

The opipbjfis of the os femoris is a diftinft bon* 
from it m a child, whereas in a man they do en¬ 
tirely unite. ^ wVfemeut. 

Ep i ploce. n.f. UrtwAosns] A figure of 
rhetorick, by which one aggravation, or 

is added in due 


(hiking circumftance 
gradation to another; as, he not only /pared 
bis enemies , but continued them in employ- 
meat; not only continued , but advanced them. 

Epi'scopacy. n. f \epifc9patus , Latin.] 
The government of bifhopi, the govern¬ 
ment of the church eftabiifhcd by the 
apofiles. 

The bifhopR dnrft not conr«n with the alfcmbly in 
juvi&iftion; fo that there war little nun than the 
•f opi/copacy preferred. Clarendon. 
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Prelacy Itfclf cannot he proved by prescription, 
finee epifiofacy is not preferibod by any time what- 
foever. Aylijfe. 

Episcopal, adj. [from epifeoput, Latin.] 

i • Belonging to a biftiop. 

The plot of difdpline fought to ereft a popular 
authority of elders, and to take away epifcopal ju- 
rifdi&ioa. . Hooker, 

2. Vefted in a bilhop. 

The ajx)ftie commands Titus hot only to be a 
pattern ot good works himfrlf, but to ufe his tpify 
copal authority in exhorting every rank and order of 
men. _ Rogers. 

Episcopate. n.f. \eixfcopatus % Latin.] A 
bifhoprick; the office 
bifhop. 

E'PISODE. n. f. [iTirwJa.] An incidental 
narrative, or digrefiion in a poem, fepa- 
rable from the main fubjeft, yet rifing 
naturally from it. 

The poem hath no other eplfodes than fuch as 
naturally arile from the fubjeft. Addi/on's SpcBator. 

Episo'dical, I adj. [from epifode. ] Con- 

Episo'dick. J tained in anepifoae; j 

tain ihg to an epifode. 

Epifodkal ornaments, fuch as deferiptions and 
narrations, were delivered to us from the observations 
of Anffctle. Dryden. 

I discover the difference between the ep/odkk and 
principal aftion, as well as the nature ot cpifodei. 

Notes oft the Odyjpy. 

EritPA'rriCK. n.f. [in and nr««.] 

1. Drawing. 

a. Blifiering. This is now the more fre¬ 
quent, though left proper fenfe. 

This matter ought to be fol itited to the lower 
yarH, by fsmentauons, bathing, eptffatlrks^ and 
blittering. Arbalhnot. 

EPISTLE* n, /. [iVir«Aa] A letter. This 
word is feldom ufed but in poetry, or on 
occasions of dignity and folemnity. 

When loofe epijUex violate chafte eyes. 

She half confents, who fiiendy denies. Dry Jen. 

Epistolary, adj. [from epiftU .] 

f • Relating to letter*; fuitaMe to letters. 

2. Tranfafted by letters. 

I fbaH carry on an epijblmty cortefpondence be¬ 
tween the two heads. Adiifon, 

Epi'stler. n . j. [from rpi/lle, ] A ferib-, 
bier of letters. 1 

E'pitaph. n /. ] An infenption 

upon a tomb. 

Live ftill> and write mine epitaph. Sbakejp. 

Some thy lov’d duft in Parian ftones enfhrine. 
Others immortal epitaphs defign j 
With wit and lbength that only yields to thine* 

Smith. 

EpRTHALa'mIUM. ft. f. [airs 

A nnptial fong; a compliment upon 
marriage. 

I prefunte to invite you to thefe facred nuptials: 
ftje epitbaUmton fung by a crowned snufe. Sandys. 

The forty-fifth pfalm is an epitbalamium to Chrift 
sum! the church, or »o the lamb and hit fpoufe. Burnet. 

E ( fithe!iK. #r. fm [ir&nf**.'] A liquid me¬ 
dicament externally Applied. 

Eft them, or cordial applications^ are juftty ap¬ 
plied unto the left breaft. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Cordials and epitbetos are alfo neceifary, to rdift 
the putrefaction and ftrengthen the vitals. IVi/cnran. 
E'piTHKT. n.f. [siriS-fr«.] 

1. An adjediive denoting any quality good 
or bad: as, the verdant grove, the craggy 
mountain's lofty head. 

I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, 
(Scandalous, and villainous, to the author. Swift. 

2. It is ufed by fome writer* improperly 
for title t name . 

The epithet of (hades belonged more properly to 
the darkness than pi* icfrcfbmcjit. Decay of Piety. 
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It Is Ufed improperly forphrefr, expre/fion. 
For which of my good parts did you tult fetter 
love for me ?- 

Suffer love! a good epithet : I do fufferlove indeed ( 
for I love thee againit my will, Sbok/fpeare. 

EPITOME, n.f [larirapuu] Abridgement; 
abbreviature; compfcndiousabftratl;com¬ 
pendium. 

This is a poor epitome of your’s. 

Which, by th* interpretation of full time. 

May (hew like all yourfetf. Shake/. Carlo!anus. 

Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and of good 
private ufe; but fet forth fbr publick monuments, 
accufe the ihduftrious writers of delivering much im. 
pertinency. IVotton. 

It would be well; if there were a fhort and plai* 
epitome made containing the mod material heads* 

Locke . 

Such abfiralb and epitomes may be reviewed in 
their proper places. Ham's Improvem. of the Mind . 

7 i E'piTOMlSE. v. a. [from epitome •] 

1. To abftraft; to contract into a narrow 
fpace. 

Who did the whole world’s foul contrail, and drove 
Into the glalfet of your eyes ) 

So made fuch mirroun and fuch fpies* 

That they did all to you cpitomife. Ddnnr. 

If the ladies take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
raefc. We fliould fee mankind epitomised , and the 
whole fpecies in miniature. Adiifon. 

2. Lefs properly, to diminilh by amputa¬ 
tion ; to curtail. 

We have epitomized many particular words to the 
detriment of our tongue. AdJifan's Sped ate r % 

Epi'tomiseR. \n. f [from epitotnije .] An 
Efi'tomut, } abriuger; 
a writer of epitomes. 

E'poch. 1 n. f. [•*•#<.} The time at 

ticn 
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Epo # cHa. J which a new computation 
Is begun; the time from which dates are 
numbered. 

Mofes diftin&ly computes by ceftain intervals,' 
memorable seras and epoihas, or terms of time. 

Breton. 

Thefe are the pradlfes of the world finct the 
year fifty; the grand epoch of tallhood, as well as 
debauchery. South, 

Some lazy ages, loft In deep and esle. 

No a&ion leave to bufy chronicles: 

Such whofefuptne felicity but makes 

In ftory charms, in epochal tniftakeS. J)tydei% 

Their feveral epoebas or beginnings, as from the 
creation of the world from the flood, from the firft 
olympiad, from the building of Rome, or from any 
remarkable paflbge or accident, give u* a pleafrni 
profped into the hiftoricsof antiquity and of former 
ages. Holder ori Tifnh 

Time is atwXys reckoned from fomc known par to 
of this fenfible world, and from fome certain epoch* 
marked cut to us by the motions obfervable in it. 

Loci*. 

Time, by neeeflity compell'd, (ball go 
Through feenes of war, and epoebas of woe. Prior * 

Epo'de. n.f* [s*wJ&*.] The fauza follow¬ 
ing the ftrophe and antiftrophe. • 

Epopb'e. n.f. ['xeW»] An cpick or he-, 
roick poem. 

Tragedy borrows frStn the epopee, and that vhiefi 
borrows ts of lefs dignity, becauie it has not of it* 
own. Dry den's Virgil* 

EptrLA'+ioK. to.f [ eptdatio , Latin.] Ban¬ 
quet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he wou 1 $ 
dine with Jove, and pretended to epulation , ht^de- 
firedoo other addilioa than a piece ot dieefe. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours* 

Epulo'tICK. fi* f [tmAwrus^. J A cU 

catrifing medicament. 

The ulcer, incarned with cofnmon farcotidks, and 
the ulcerations about it, were cured by ointment of 
tuty, and fuch like efuloticks. tVifemati of Injiam„ 

Eqjr abi'lity. #r. f [from equable.] Equa¬ 
lity to itfelf; evefluc&i uniformity. 

£ a For 


A. 
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For the ctlcftial bodies the equ<ability and con* 
ftanev. of their motions argue them ordained by 
Wifdom. JR ay. 

The equability of the- temperature of the air ren¬ 
dered the A fiat idea iaty. Arbuthm tf on Air. 

EQUABLE, adj. {sequabilis, Latin. 1 Equal 
to itfelf; even; uniform in reipeft to 
form, motion,.or temperature. 

He would have the vaft body of a planet to he as 
elegant and round as a factitious globe reprefentv it j 
to be every where fmooih and equable, and as plain 
as the elyhan fields. * Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood mote than 
an equable motion of it, neither too fwift nor too 
flow; for too quick a motion produced* an alkaline, 
and too flow an acid acrimony. Arbmbnot. 

Lqu ably. ad*, [from equable.] Uniform¬ 
ly; in the fame tenour; evenly; equally 
to itfclf. 

1 1 bodies move equably In concentrick circles, and 
the fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes 
of their, distances from the common centre, their 
centripetal forces will be reciprocally as the fquares 
of the diftances. Cbeyne. 

E'qual. adj. etquahs , Latin*] 

I* Like another in bulk, excellence, or any 
other quality that admits comparifon; 
neither greater nor le(s; neither worfe 
nor better. 

1 If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf 
equal with them. Ecclef. 

Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton. 

Although there were no man to take notice of it, 
every triangle would contain three angles equal to 
. two right angles^ Hale. * 

2. Adequate to any purpofe. 

The Scott trufted not their own numbers as equal 
to fight with the EngUflu Clarendon. 

Even; uniform* 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears. 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 

An equal temper in his mind he found, 

When fortune flatter'd him, and when (he frown'd. 

Dry dm. 

Think not of me, perhaps my equal mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 

4* In juft proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make mv commendation 
jOqual to your merit. Dry dot's Fab. Dedication. 

5 * Impartial; nentral. 

* Each to his proper fortune (land or fall; 

Equal and unconcern'd I look on all: 

Rutiliaus, Trojans, are the fame to me. 

And both (haft draw the lots their fates decree. 

Dryden's JEn. 

6 . Indifferent. 

They who are not difpqfcd to receive them, may- 
let them alone, ©t rcjclt them ; it is equal to me. 

Cbeyne** Phil. Brin. 

7* Equitable; advantageous alike to both 

parties. 

Hefubmittcd bimfelf, andXware to all equal con¬ 
ditions. . . Mac. 

8 * Being upon the fame terms. 

They made the married, orphans, widows, yea 
and the aged alfo, equal in fpoils with tlicmTclvei. 
t, Mac* 

E'qual. n. /. [from the adjeftive.] 

I. One not inferior or fuperior to another. 

„ He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diiTuadc 
him from her; (he is no equal for hi* birth. 

Sbakrfpeare's Much Ado. 
He would make them all equate to the citizens of 
Home. 2 Mae. ix. 15. 

Thole who were once hisryvo/j, envy and defame 
hinr, becaufe they now fee him their fuperior; and 
- . thofe who were once his fuperiois, bccaufc they look 
upon him as their equal. Addifon. 

To my dear equal in my Dative land, 

• My plighted vow I gave: 1 his received: 

Eacfvfworc with truth, with pleafure each believ'd : 
The mutual contrail was to hcay’n convey'd. Prior. 

z. One of the fame age. 
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I profited In the Jews religion above many my 
equals in mine own nation. Cal. i. i 4. 

7 0 E qual. <v. a. [from the noun.J 

u To make one thing or perfon equal to 
. another. 

2. To rife to to the fame ftate with another 
perfon. 

I know no body fo like to equal him, even at the 
age he wrote moit of them, as yourfelf. 

*Trumbull to Pope. 

To be equal to. 

One whore all not equals Edward's moiety. 

Sbalcfpeart. 

To recompenfe fully; to anfwer in full 
proportion. 

She fought Sichcus through the Qiady grove. 

Who anfwer'd all her cares, and equat'd all her love. 

Dryden. 

Nor you great queen, thefe office^repent, 

Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. Dryd. 

To E'qu alise. *Vm a. [from equal ] 

1, To make even. 

To equalife accounts we will, allow three hundred 
years, and fo long a time as we can man if eft from 
the Scripture. Bro. 

2. To be equal to: a fenfe not ufed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bignefs, to equalife and 
fit a thing bigger than it is. & 

Ye lofty beeches tell this matchlcfs dame. 

That if together ye fed all one flame. 

It could not equalife the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my hearts Waller . 

EquaRity. n.f. [from equal.] 

1. Likenefs with regard to any quantities 
compared. 

Equality of two doxneftick powers. 

Breeds fcrupulous fa&ion. Sbakefp, Anth, and Cleof. 

2. The fame degree of dignity. 

One (haltrife. 

Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
Wuh fair equality , fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion uudeferv’d. 

Over his brethren. Milton's Para life Loft. 

According to this equality wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all 
the relations between man and man them is a mu¬ 
tual dependence. Swift, 

Evennefs; uniformity; conftant tenour; 

cafure out the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an equality in confti- 
tutions, and forget that variety which phyficiacs 
there in difeover. Brown's Vvigor- Erreurs. 

E'qually. adfo. [from equal. ] 

1. In the fame degree with another perfon 
or thing; alike. 

To reconcile men's vices to their fears is the 
aim of all the various fehemes and proje&s of fin, 
and is equally intended by atheifm and immorality. 

Rogers. 

The covetous are equally impatient of their con¬ 
dition, equally tempted with the wages of unrighte- 
oufuels, as it they were indeed poor. Rogers. 

2. Evenly; equably-; uniformly. 

If the motion of the fun were as unequal as of a 
ftiip, fo me timet flow, and at oilers lwift; pr, »1 
being Conftanjly equally fwift, it )U wqs not cir—j 
cular, and produced not the fame appearances, it 
would not help us to meafure time more than the 
motion of a comet does. Locke • 

Impartially. 

We (hall ufe them. 

As we (hall find their mcrils ahd oiirfafety 

May equally determine. Sha kef peart's Elkg LedrJ 

E'qualness. n.f [from equal.] Equality^ 

Let me lament 

That our (lars unreconpleahk fhould have divided 
Our equalnejs to this. Sbdkefpeare^ 

Equ an'cular. adj. [from etpms and an- 
gulus, Latin.] Confining of equal angles* 

Equanj'mjtx, n* /. \yequanmitas , Lat.J 
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Evennefrof mind, neither elated nor de» 
prefled. 

EquaRimous. adj. {<sqnanimi\, . Lat,] 
Even i not dejected; not dated. 

Equ action. n.f. {aequare, Lat.] The 4 n- 
veftigation of a mean proportion collected 
from the extremities of exc^fs and defeat, 
to be applied to the whole. 

We are to find out the extremities on both (ides, 
and from and between them the middle daily mo¬ 
tions of the fun along the Hcliptick; and to frame 
tables of equation of natural days, to be applied to 
the mean motion by addition or fubftra&ion, as the 
cafe fhall require* Holder on Time? 

By an argument taken from the equatitns of the 
times of the cclipfes of Jupiter's fatcllites, it. fee ms 
that light is propagated in time, fpending In .its 

the fun to us about (even minutes of 

Newton's Op ricks. 

Eqp action. [In algebra,] Is an expreffion 
of the fame quantify in two diflnmlac 
terms, but of equal value; as $s.zz 36/. 

DUU 

Equa'tion. [In aftronomy.] The differ¬ 
ence between the time marked out by 
the fun's apparent motion, and the time 
that is. meafured by its real or middler 
motion; according to which clocks and 
watches ought to be adjufted. Difi*. 

EQUAXTOR. ». /. [aquator, Lat.] The 
equator on the earth, or equino&ial in 
the heavens, h a great circle, whofc poles 
are the poles of the world. It divides 
the glooe into two equal parts, the 
northern and fouthern hemifpheres. It 
pafles through the eaft and weft points of 
the horizon ; ?nd at the meridian is raifed 
as much above the horizon as is the com¬ 
plement ©f the latitude of the place-. 
Whenever the fun comes to this circle, it 
makes equal days and nights all round the* 
globe, becaufe he then rifes due eaft and 
lets due weft, which he doth at no other 
time of the year. Harris ^ 

By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the eve 
of moo, under the equator , cannot difeover both the 
poles: neither would the eye, under the poles,, 
difeover the fun in the equator. Brawn's Vulg. £rr.. 

On the other fide the equator there is much laud 
ftill remaining undifeovered. Ray an the Creation*. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines,. 
That on the high equator ridgy rife, % 

Whence many a burftmg dream auriferous plays. 

'Ibomfim* 

Equatorial, adj. [from equator .] Per¬ 
taining to the equator ; taken at the equa¬ 
tor. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obli¬ 
quities of their equatorial to their c clip tick planes. 

Cbeyne • 

Equestrian, adj. [* tqueftris , Latin.] 

1. Jking on horfeback.. 

An equeftrian lady appeared upon the plains. 

» Spe&ator. 

2. Skilled in horfemanlhip. 

3. Belonging to the fccond rank in Rome. 

E'querky. jv. /. {ccitrie, Dutch.] Matter 

of the horfe. 

EquicruRal. ? adj. {aqum and erus, La- 

EquicrvRe. } tin. • ■ 

i .Having legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs c-f an equal length, and 
longer than the bnfc; ifoiceles. 

An ejuterrare triangle goes upon a certain propor¬ 
tion of length and breadth, Digby on the So*m» 

We fuccdfivtly drawdines from angle to angle un¬ 
til fcven equicrurul triangles be defci ft* 4 . Brown. 

- . EquidPstant. 
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Equ i distant* adj. [epius and diflant, 
Latin.] At the lame di fiance. 

Equ 2 d i'stA ntLY* ad<v. [from equidiftarti.'] 
At the feme diftam&. 

f Tht fixt iHrs an not all placed In the fame coi 
cave fuperticies v and equidiftarti from us* as they 
Item to he* Ray. 

The liver, feated on the right fide, by the fob- 
davian divilion cquidiftanily communicates unto 
either arm. Brown. 

Equiformity. n. f. \ aquas arid firma, 
Latin.] Uniform equality.' 

No diverfity or difference, but a fimplicity of parts 
and equiformilyoi motion. Bt own *s Vulgar Er touts. 

Equilateral, adj. [equsu and latut, La¬ 
tin.] Having all fides equal. 

*. Circles or Gjuares, or triangles equilateral, whic 
are all figures of equal lines, can diifer but in treat 
jorlefler. Bacon. 

Trifling futility appears in their twelve figns of 
tbe aodiack and (neir afpedis: why no more afpe&s 
than diametrically oppohte, and fuch as make equ 
lateral figures? Ben thy. 

To Equilibrate, v. a . [from equilibri¬ 
um ,.] To balance equally; t© keep eve 
with equal weight on each fide. 

If the- point of the knife, drawn over the lose 
fione, have in thi» affri^tion been drawn from tl 
^ equator of tbe leadflooe towards tbe pole, it wi 
ittnfi one of the extremes of an equilibrated maj 
Betide needle. Boyle's Experiment 

Tbe bodics-of fifties are equilibrated with the w. 
ter in which they fwim. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Equilibration. n.f. [from equilibrate .] 

Equipoife; the aft of keeping the balance 

even. 

- The acceflkm of bodies upon, or fcceffion there 
from the earth’s fwrface, perturb not the equi/ibn. 

, tiem of either hero ifphere. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leap¬ 
ing, and dancing, nature's laws of equilibration a 
obferved. Dei bat 

Equilibrium, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. Equipoise; equality of weight, 
a. Equality of evidence* motives* or powe 

of any kind. 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to bov 
■ndcr an indifference whether they fhall come 
pals, or not come to oaf* South. 

It is in equilibria 
If deities defccod or no ; 

Then let th* affirmative prevail* 

As requifite to form my tale. Prior 

Health coofifts in the equilibrium between thofi 
two powers, when the fluids move So equally tha 
they don't prefs upon the lolads with a greater force 
than they can bear. Arbutbnot. 

Equ i n*/c ess a ry. adj. [aquus and necejfa- 
rius, Latj Needful in the feme degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry. 

In fights, are cquinecejfary. Hndibras. 

Equinoctial, n.f. [aquus and mx, Lat.] 
The line that encompafles the world at 
an equal didance from either pole* to 
which circle when the fun comes, he 
. makes equal days and nights all over the 
globe; the feme with equator . 
Equinoctial. aJj. [from equinox.\ 
i* Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th' equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times crofs'd the car of night 
From pole to polr, travelling each colure. Milton . 

Some fay the fun 

Was bid turn reir.s from th* equlmHial road. 

Like dniant breadth. Milton's Par ad ft toft. 

2. Happening about the time of the cqui- 

. m>xes.. 

3. Being near the equinoftia! line; having 
the properties of things near the equator. 

In vain they cover fhades and Thracu’s gales; 
Pining With equineflial hear. Philips. 

2 : 
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Equ iro'cti ally. ado, [from* 

In the direction of the equino&ial. 

They may be refrigerated indanately, or (bmc 
what equinoBially 5 that is* towards the caftem and 
weftern points. Brown. 

E'QpINOX. n.f. [aqsatr and mx 
. Equinoxes are the precife times 
the fun enters into the firft point of Aries 
fend Libra; for then, moving exaftly un¬ 
der the equino&ial* he makes our days 
and nights equal. This he doth twice a 
year, about the 21 ft of March 2 
September, which therefore are 

vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Harris . 

It arifcth not heliacaily about tbe am 

ncx. j Brown. 

The time when this kid was taken out 
womb was about the vernal equinox. Ray . 

'Twaa now the month in which tht 
If March beheld the firft created man 
And fince the vernal equinox, the fun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Dtyden. 

2. Equality; even meafiirc. Improper, 

Do but fee his vice ; 

'Tis to his virtues a juft equinox , 

The one as long as th * other. Sbakejpeere's OtbtUo . 

3. Equinoftial wind: a poetical ufe. 

The paffage yet was good; die wind, 'tis true. 
Was fomewhat high, btjt that was nothing new. 

No more than ufua! equinoxes blew. Dryden. 

Equinu'merant. adj. [aquus and nume¬ 
ral, Lai.] Having the feme number; 
confiding of the feme number. 

This talent of gold, though not equimemerant, nor 
yet equiponderant, as to any other ; yet wj 
valent to fome correfpondebt talent in brafs. 

Arbutbnot m Coins. 

To EQUIP. *v. a. [rquipper, French.] 

1. To fumifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 

dref* out. 

The country are led aftray in following the town 5 
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bodies at foch an equipoife of humours; but that 
the prevalency of fome one ittdifpofeth the fpivits. 

Glanvilie's Seepftu 

Equipo'llence. n.f [aquus and pollen- 
Ha, Latin.] Equality of force or power. 
Equipo'llent. adj. [c equipollent , Lat.] 
Havingequal power or force; equivalent# 

Votary refohition is made equipollent to cuftora, 
even in matter of blood. Bacon's EJfays. 

KquipoBderance. 1 n. f [aquus and 
EqujpoBderancy. J ponists * Latin.] 
Equality of weight; equipoife* Dift. 
Equ itoBde rant. adj . [,aquus and port- 
derans, Latin,] Being of the fame weight. • 

Their lungs may feive to render their bodies equi¬ 
ponderant to the water. Ray on tbe Creation m 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equi¬ 
ponderant to a column of quickfilver of between 
twenty-nine and thirty inches height. Locke, 

To EquipoBderate. 1tin. [aquus and 
pondero * Latin.] To weigh equal to any 
thing. 

The beavinefs of any weight doth increafe pro- • 
portionably to its diftanceTrom the centre; thus one 
pound A at D, will equiponderate unto two pounds 
at B, if the dUUncc A D is double unto A B. 

Wilkins's Math. Magick • 

EquipoBdious. adj. [aqtats and pcttdsts , 
Lat.] Equilibrated; equal on either part. 
Not in ufe. 

The Sccpticks affixed an indifferent equipondious 
neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia. 

Glaatille's Scepfiu 

E'qui table, [equitable, French.]. 

1. Juft ; due to juftice. * • 

It feems but equitable to give the artifti leave to • 
name them as they pleafe. Boyle's Sc/pt. Cbymiftv 

. Loving juftice 5 candid; impartial: as,*? 


S 


an equitable judge • 

E'qu jta ily. adv, [from equitable *] Juftly ^ 

and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy I * m P art ^ty • # T - • 

themfelves in the height of the mode. . Add i/on. I ^ ts.f. [equite, French; dtquitus, La- 

_ French.] I 

1. Furniture for a horfeman. I *• luft* 

2. Carriage of date; vehicle. 

Winged fpirits, and chariots wing'd, 

of God ; where ftand of < 
two braaen mountains 1 
Agaknft a folemn day, haraafs'd at band, 

Ccleftial equipage / ^ Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Attendance; retinue. 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins 10 found* 

The god of war, with his fierce equipage, 

Thou doft awake, fleep never he So found. Fa 
I will not lend thee a penny. 

1 will retort tbe fum in equipage. Shake/pearr • 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 

And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 

Accoutrements; furniture. 

E'oyirACBD. adj . [from equipage. ] Ac¬ 
coutred ; attended ; having fine hi 
having fplendid retinue. 

She forth iflued with a goodly train 
Ot fquires and ladies, equipaged well, 

A nd entertained them right fairly, as befell. Spenfer . 

EquipeBdency. tt.f. [eequus* nd pendeo, 

Latin, j Tbe aft of hanging in equipoife; 
not determined either way. 

Tbe wilt of man, in tbe ftatc of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfect equiptndeney and in¬ 
difference to either put of the contradi&ion, to 
ftand or not to ftand. South. 

Equ i'pment. tt.f. from equips 

1. The aft of equipping or accoutring 

2. Accoutrement;'equipage. 

E / quipoisc. n. /, [aquus, Latin, and poids, 

trench.] Equality of weight; Equilibra¬ 
tion ; equality of force. 

In the temperate tone of our life there arc few 
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1. Juftice; right; honefty. 

Foul fubordination is predominant, . 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakcfp. 

Chriftianity fecures both the private in tc re ft of‘ 
men and the pubUck peace, enforcing all juftice and 
equity. *Iillotft>H. ■ - 

2. impartiality. 

Liking their own foroewhat better than other 
mens, even becaufe they are* their own, they mu it 
m equity allow us to be like unto them in this-af¬ 
fection. Hooker . 

3. [In law.] The rules of decision obferved 
by the court of Chancery, as diftinft from 
the literal maxims of law. 

Equ i'val ence. 1 tt.f [aquus and -•valeo. 
Equivalency. J Latin.] Equality cf' 
power or worth. 

Muft the fervant of Ghd be aflured that which 
he nightly prays for (hall be granted ? Ye*, cither 
formally or by way of equivalence, cither -that or 
fomething better. • » Hammond. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth 
betwixt the good we do tomir brother, and the g9od 
we hope for irom God, all good Frotcftants do deny. 

Sntalridge. 

Civil caufes are equivalent uilto Criminal cables, 
but this equivalency only 'refpe&s the Careful and 
diligent admiflion ot proofs. Ayliffc's Parergon. 

To Equivalence, ns. a. [from the noun#] 
To equiponderate; to be equal-to# 

Whether tjic tranfgrefiion of five foducirf did 
not exceed Adam ftduced, of whether the rofittibility 
ot his realon did not equi’vahrce • he {acuity of her 
VcduCtioiK we fitari rrlcr toTchoolmen. ‘ Brrxvn. 

EquiV-Aen r. adj. [aquus t aints* L«- - 

titl-J ‘ ' ' i \' ‘ 

1Equal in valu^. ’ • 
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Things 

Wet! nigh f/ir hutient, **d BSighb’riAg value, 

• My lot «re pared t but the value, high heaven* thy 
(hare. 

In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 
flings up the adveiic leak, and (buns proportion^ 

I, Fqcal in any excellence* 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent, or fecood! which eompelTd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaxa, and wor&ip thee. Milton*, Parmdif^ Lafl. 

Equal in force or power. 

The dread of ifracl's foes, who, widi a ftiength 
Equivalent to angel*, walk’d their ftreets, 

None offering fight. Milton', Agomfe,. 

4. Of the fame cogency or weight. 

The confederation of publick utility is, by very H 
*dvic«, judged at the lealt the equivalent to the eafter 
kind of neccrtity. . Hooker. 

e # Of the fame import or meaning. 

3 The ufc of the word miniifer is brought down to 
the literal fignification of it. afervant ; for now to 
fervt and to tniniiier, fenrile and minkfieria], are 
• terms equivalent. . , A f * lhm 

Ecyn'vALEWT. u.f. A thingof the fame 
weight, dignity, or value. 

The dare without a ranfom (hall be (cnt.; 
it rclis for you to make th’ equivalent. Dry den. 

K Fancy a regular obedsence to one law will be a 
full equivalent for their breath of another. Reger,. 

Equivocal. <tdj. ^equivocal, Latin.] 

1, Of doubtful fignincatien ; meaning dif¬ 
ferent things, landing for different.no¬ 
tions. 

Thefe fentenc* to fugar, or to gall, i 

%c it = flroux on boih Gdes, arc equivocal. Soqlejf>. 

Wartis ordidereiH fign ideations taken in general, 
ATt d ^ equivocal fcnlc i but being conlidcrtd with 
all their particular circumftanccf, they hare their 
fjpnfc retrained. StiJhngfict. 

The greater number of thoft who held this were 
mifguided by.equivocal terms. „ Swift ■■ 

ft. Uncertain; doubtful; happening 
ferent Ways. . , .. 

Equivocal generation is the production of 
without feed, or of infers or^nimals with© 
routs, in the natural way of .coition between male^ 
and female; which is now believed never to happen 
but that alt bodies ate univocally produced. Hat nx. 

There is no fuch thing as equsvteal or fponta- 
jmous generation.; but all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the famc,fpccits with Uiemfclvcf. 

Thofehalf-kam’d witfjngf, mim'rous in our ifle 
As half- form'd infers on the Banks of M.e ; 
Unfinifli’d things, one knows not what to calk 
’Their generation** ^equivocal. F ^ L - 

fiqy l'vochi*. ^ Ambiguity ; wordol 

doubtful meaning. 

Shall two or three wretched equivocal* have the 
- force ro corrupt us l Dtmu. 

{EmMVOCALfcY* .tufa, [from jyuivocaf.} 

4. \Ambiguoufly | in. a doubtful or double 

fenfe. . . - . , . r 

Word* from their pmperfcnfc and fig- 

naficatkm, lofe the nature of words, and «* only 
equivocally fo called. ^ , S **£ 

ft. By uncertain or irregular birth ; by 
equivocal generation.; t>y generation out 

of the dated order- . , 

No infeO or animal did ever proceed emhioeally 

cafei; asm 

Bentley. 

_ w _ w eqtuvflcaC] 

Ambiguity ; double meaning. 

Dillmguidi the eqaivocalntft or laffitude of the 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
which it the ground of my deroonftration. Nofrit. 
To Equivocate. *u. [aqurvocalio 
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miraculous 
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Egypt by the divine judgments. 
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uj To ufe words of double meaning; 
fe ambiguous exprcffions; to mean 

mi ok and 


expx^fs aootbeg. 




Not only lefuits can equivocal*. 

My foul difdain*d a promise - 
—But yet your falie equivocating tongue. 

Your looks, your eyes, your every motion promis'd: 

But you are ripe in frauds, and learned to fellhoods. 

SmitS. 

Equivocation-. *./. [eawivocatio, Latin.] 
Ambiguity of fpeech; double meaning. 

Reproof i* Cafily mifapplied, and, through equi¬ 
vocation wrefted. Hooker. 

I pull in refaction and begin 
To doubt the ejai%iecation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. Sbakqffaare't Macbeth. 

Eqjjivoca'tor. *. f. {from equivocate. ] 

One who ufes ambiguous language; 4 >ue 

who ufes mental reservation. 

Here's an equrvocator, that could fwtar in both 
thcdcaks againit either foale ; yet codld not equivo¬ 
cate to Heaven. Shakef. 

Em, a fyliable in the middle of names or 
places, comes by contraftion from the 
oaxon papa, dwellers. Gib font Camden. 

E'm A. tuj. [ctfa, Latin.] Tne account of 
time from any particular <ldte or epoch. 

From the bleflings they beftow 
Our timea are dated, and our era, move * 

They govern, and enlighten nil below. 

As thou 4 all above. 

Euadia'tiok. n.f. £< and radius, 

Jbmiflion of radiance. 

God gives me a heart "hunibly to tonvede with 
kiro, /ram whom alone are All the eta di at ion, of 
true majefty. Chiles. 

To ERA'DICATE. a. [eradico, Latin.] 

u To pull up by the r jot. 

He iufimth the poifon ot Nubia to be gathered, 
and Aconite to be eradicated , yet this not to be 
moved. .Brettm. 

z. To completely deftroy; to end.; to cut 

off. 

If a gouty perfon can bring himfclf entirely to a 
milk diet, nc may fo change the Whole juices of 
hh body as to eradicate the diftcmpcr- Arhntbnot. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated* it ought at 
leaft to be confined to particular objects. Swfi. 

Eradication, tuf. [from eradicate .] 
u 1 he aft of tearing up by the root; de¬ 
finition,; excilion. 

2. The Rate of being tom op by the toots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a Ihrick 
upon eradication,, which is falie bck>w confutation’ 

-Brown. 

Era'd i c ati*v E. adj. [from eradicate.] T hat 
which cures radically; that which drives 
quite away. 

To ERA'SE. <u. m. [refer, Franch.] 
i. To deftroy 4 to exfeind. 

| The heads of birds, for the moft part, are given 
eraftd \ that fo, plucked off. Peaeham on Blanening. 

To To expunge; »to rub out. 

Ea aVsm-pNT. n./. [itova eraje 
1. l>cftruftion; devaltotion* 
z. Expunfticm; abolition. 

Er aekt. [sen, Saxon; air, GothiCiC; ter, 
Dutch. This word is fometimes vitioufly 
written err, as if from even. It isJikc- 
wife written or before-rwr, qn and *n in 
Saxon bei ng indiferi miately written. Mr. 
JLje.] Before; fooncr than. 

Ere Jte would have hing’d a man for the get¬ 
ting a hundred baftardfe he would have paid for the 
cuffing a dxnifand. Shad. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 
thcycasie to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 

Jult trial, ere 1 merit 

My exaltation without change or cud. Milt am. 

■ he mountain trees in ditlaot profpeft plcafc, 

JErt yet the pine defconded to the teas; _ 

Ere fails were fpread new oceans to eiplore. Dyden. 
The biids fhaU eerie to tuac th-ir cr’mng fopg, 

itized bv Microsoft ® 
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Tbs winds fo breathe, the waving wools fo »«#, 
And ftrearaf to murmur, ere I ceafo to love. Pef 4 § 

Em *. prep . Before. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted fcafon. Dryde*. 

Er belong ad*v. t from ere and /«r^.] Before 

aa eUpfed. Nec OmruM 


tern - 


Some Aime ago ; before 


«long dime 1i 

put. 

The anger already began to paint revenge in many 
-colours erelong he had not only gotten pity but 

pardon. Sidney. 

The wild hotfc having enmity with the j*ag» 
came to a man to defire aid, who mounted upon 
his back, and fallowing the Aag, erelong flew hitb. 

Strtf r on Ireland. 

Nothing is lading that h feigned-; it will have 
another face than itriad erelong. Ben 

They fwim in ioy, 

Erelong to fwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muft weep. 

^ Milton. 

1 fow two floe Wove* hilling, and erring 
Will take the neft. , Dyden', TirgiD 

It.plcafet me to tKidk, that-I who know fo final! 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and with 
flow and painful ftepa creep up and down on the 
furface of this globe, dhall erelong (hoot away with 
the fwiftnefs of imagination, and trace the springs 
©f nature’s operations. Sqx&dtor^ 

Er enow. ad<v. [from ere and 4 dw.] 'Before 
this time. 

Ah, gentle foldien, feme fhort time allow; 

My father has repented \um cre*otu. Dryd 

Had the word eternally been, fcicncc had bcem 
brought to perfeftion long ernrnv. Cheyne. 

Erewhi'lb. \ ad<v. [from ere and ajohiU 
Erewhi'les. j 
a little while. 

•I am as fair now as T was ereniMe f 
Since night yon lov’d toc»yet fincc nig^tyooleft met 

Sbakefp* 

We fit down -to out meals, fufpedt not the in- 
tr ufi on of armed uninvited guclb, who eretvblleo, 
we know were wont to forpriie'd*. Decay of Piety, 

To ERE'CT. a. [rreflus. Latin.] 

1. To raife in a foraigntline-; to place per* 
pendicularly to the horizon. 

2 . To Erect a Perpendkutar. To croft 
• one line by another at right angles* 

5. To raife; to build. 

Happier waM* expedt. 

Which, waiuTring long, at Ufi thou ftul! crrfl. 
i Dry den's Pirgll. 

There are many monuments etethd to benefactors 
to the repablick. ASdifmon Italy* 

4. To elfcablUh anew ; to fettle. 

Great ditfcrence there is between their proceed- 

iitgt, who *fe& a -new commonwealth which Is to 
have neither regiment nor religion die fame that 
was, and theirs who only reform a-decayed Jfate. 

■Hooker. 

He fuffiert feventy-two diftinQ nations to be ere&ed 

Out of the full monarchy under dittin& governouo. 

Raleigh, 

5. To elevate; to exalt. 

I, who am a party, am not to ereff myfelf into a 
judge. Dryden't Vablet. Preface. 

i am far from.pretending infallibility: that would 
be to ereR myfelf into an apoftle. Locke. 

All the little fcnmblen alter fame fall upon him, 
and have secourfe to their own invention, rather 
than fitter him to *re& himfelf into an author with 
impunity. AJdifon. 

6. To wife confequences from premifes. 

I From fallacious foundations and mifapprehended 
mediums, men ert8 conditions no way inferrible 
from the premifct. Brown', Vulgar Er tours. 

Men being too hsfty to ertSi to themldvcs general 
notions and iIIgrounded theories, find themfeivea 
deceived in their ftock of knowledge. Locke. 

Malebranchc ere&* this propofition, of feeing all 
things in God, upon their ruin. Locke. 

7. To animate ; mot to dcpfelis; to cncou- 

WK, 
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Why fhould not hope . 

JU much er«B our thoughts, U kzt dejeft them f 

Denham* 

To Ere'ct. v* ft* To rife upright. 

The trefoil agajnfl rain fwclkth in the ftalk, 
and fo ftmdelh more upright;, for by wet» ftalks do 
etreB, and leaves bow down. Bacon's Hat* §l/J?. 

Erec't. adj. \erc 8 us, Latin.] 
t. Upright; not leaning j not prone* 

BinUy. far from pronenefs,. are almoft ereB ; ad¬ 
vancing the head and bread in pragrcflk», only 
prone in voti ration- Brown. 

Bafil tells iy r that tht ferpent Went ereB like 
ttun. Brown. 

Directed upwards. 

Vain were vows.. 

And plaints and fuppliant hands, to Hcav*c areB. 

Philip. 

j. Boldconfident; unfhaken. 

Let no vain fear thv gen’rcus asdour tame. 

But Hand ereB, and found as loud as fame. 

GUttvllle. 

4. Vigorous v not depreffed. 

Tlut vigilant and ertB attention of mind; which 
In prayer is very necefiary r is wafted or dulled. 

Hooker. 

Ena'ciiott. *./. [front 

1- ILe ad of railing, or Bate of being 
raifed upward - 

We are to eonfider only the ere&ion of the hills 
above *he ordinary land. Brerewood w Languages. 

2- The aft of building or railing edifices. 

The firft thing which moveth them thus fo caft 
up their poifon,- are certain folemniliei ufual at the 
firft treBim of churches. Hooter. 

Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fix years before the flood, counting 
Seth fo be an hundred years old at the rrtBion o! 
them. Raleigh** Hifthry. 

3. Eftablilhment; fettfement. 

It muft needs have a peculiar influence upon the 
meSioftt continuance, and d:Ablution ol every foclhry. 

South. 

4. Elevation ^ exaltation of (entiments. 

Her petrlefs height *my mind to high ertB ion 
draws up. Sidney. 

5.. Aft of roufing;. excitement to attention. 

Starting is as appro henfion of ihc thing feared, 
and in that is a Shrinking, and likewife an inqui- 
fiuon what the matter fhould be 1 and in that it is a 
motion of ere Bum \ fo that when ivimn would liften 
fcddcnly he ftarteth t foe the Basting is an ett&ion 
Of the fpirite to attend. Bacon. 

Ere'ctner*. n.f. ffrpm Upright* 

nels of pofture or form.. 

We take ereBne/e ftriltiy as Galen defined it: 
they, only fayetb he, have an ereft figure,, wh&fo 
fpine and thighbone are carried on right lines. 

Brawn'* Vulgar Smears. 

EREMITE. to.f. [errmifa, Latin; »f q/wOK] 
One who lives in a wildemefs ; one who 
lives in folirude an hermita {blitary : 
wc now fay hermit. 

Antonins,, the eremite, finderh a fifth commodity 
not inferior to any of tbefe four. Raleigh's Htjtoiy. 

Embryocs and idiots, eremite* and friars. 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

Milton. 

Ksemi'tical. adj. [from eremite. 1 Kcli- 
gioufly folitary; leading the life of an 
nermit. 

They have mutrihedcs of religious orders, eremi¬ 
tical and ctaobitieaL Stillingfitei. 

Ere eta'tion, it* f* [ereftit, Latin.j A 
creeping forth- Rail.- 

Eju'ption. n./. {ereptie, Latin.] A fetch¬ 
ing or taking away by force. 

Ergot.. n.f. A fort of ftub, like a piece 
of loft horn, about the bignef* of a chef- 
nut, which is placed behind aud below 
the pattern joint, and is commonly hid 
nader tbf tuft of theft dock, Farr*. Du*. 
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Erx'nco. n.f. Sea-holly* A plant* 
Erx'stical, adj. [ip«.] Controverfial; re¬ 
lating to difpute; containing controver- 

fies. 

Ebce. sr./- [eapx, Saxon.] Idle; 

An- old word wnc 


d word 


lazy; 
nee we sow 


flothfuL 
fay iri/ome . 

For men therein would hem dditep 
And of that dede be not erie,. 

But oft fithes haunt that werke. Chanter, 

E* it MELIK- ft. f [diminutive of ermin ; at* 

rtulitt. French. An ermine- See Ermine. 

Silver fkins, 

Pafling the hate fjpot ermlino. Sidney. 

ERMINE-//./ [hermits*, French, from ar- 
men ins, Latin.] An animal in cold coun¬ 
tries, which very nearly refembles a wea- 
fele in (hape; having a white pile, and 
the tip of the tail black, and fumifhing 
a valuable fur. The fellmonger, and fur¬ 
riers put upon it little bits of Lombardy 
lamburin, which is noted for its finning 
black colour, the better to fet off the 
whirenefs of the eitnine.- Tnvotnc. 

Ermine is the for of a little bead,. about the big- 
nefs of a weafel r -called Mus Armen iui; for they are 
found in Armenia. Ptaebnm on Blaxening . 

A lady's honour muft be touch'd; 

Which, nice as ermmet, will not bear a foil. Dryd. 

E'r mined. adj. [from ermine.] Clothed 
with ermine. 

Arcadia’s countels,. here in erm ru'd-pride. 

Is there Paftora by a fountain fide. Pty\ 

E'kne. I Do immediately flow from the 

E'ron. j Saxon epp, eapn, a cottage, or 
place of retirement*. Qihfon* Camden. 

To ERO'DE-w. a. [medn, Latin.] To can- 
kef, to eat away; to corrode- 

ll hath been anciently received, that the lea-air 
hath aatipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the 
body, and erode!h them. Bacon's Bat. Hijl. 

The blood, being too Ibaip or thin* erodes the 

vcfleL # Wi/em. 

E roc action, n. f. Yerog/itro, Latin.] The 
aft of giving or bellowing; diflribution. 

Erosion. «. f [erofto, Latiu.i ; * r ‘ 

1. The aft of eating away. ~ . 

2. The Bate of being eaten,away; canker: 

corrofion. ‘ * 

As fea-falt is a fharp fofid body, in a oonftant diet 
of fait meat, it breaks the vcllels, produce!b ere- 
Jrons of rhofobd p JUr-ar l ah the fym f L 

fea-feutvy.. ^ 

To ERR* •tf.-fti [rnrot latiif.} 

i, To wander; to ramble. 

•' A fterm of ftrokei, well meant, with fijfj flies, 
and err# about their templef, ears, and eyes* : 

Dryden's Virg % 

The rams arWe, and fim ihetf'wafm^i difpcnfo« 
And fix'd and errins r.ftars dilpofo their influcro:o. 

Dryd, Virg . 

2* To mife- the right way; to ttray., 

We have tend and ftrayed like loti theep. 

Common Prayer. 

I will not lag behind nor err 
The way, thou leading. Mi lion. 

3* lb deviate from any purpofe. 

But errs not nature from this gracious end; 

From burning furs when livid deaths dtfeend. Py>c. 

4, To commit erruuw; to miitake. 

It is a judgment maim'd and moft impcrle^f,. 
That will confers perfection fo could err ,. 

Aganift all rules of oature. Shake/pare'* Gtbtllu. 

to* do they not err that devife evil ? Prav. xiv. 12. 

Poflibly tha man may err ia bis judgment of cir- 
cumllance*, and tlieufo.c let him tear;, but becaufe 
it i. Owt certain he b xuiftaken,.let him net defpair. 

%iylor*i Rule of Suing holy. 

Nor hst it only been the heat ©1 erring perfom 
ifefcfeOcf 1 }Jk * AibhKSfv ^ t ;k 
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of right judgments have too noch contributed h 
the breach. Decay of Piety* 

The mufes* friend, unto himfelf fevexe, 

With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller* 

He who from the reflected image of the fun ia 
water would conclude of light and heat, could not 
err morrgrofly. ^ Cbeyne. 

E'r rabl 1. adj* [fromerr.] Liable to err ; 
liable to miftake. 

E'rrableness. n.f. [from enableJ\ Lia- 
blenefs to error; liablenefs to miftake. 

We may infer from the etrahlenef* of our nature, 
the reafonablcnefs of compaftion to the feduced. 

_ Hecay of Piety. 

Errand, n.f. [aepenh, Saxon; areud t Da- 
nifh.] A melTage; Something to be told 
or done by a meflenger; a mandate; . a 
commiflionv It is generally uied now 
only in familiar language. 

Servants being commanded to go, (hall ftand flill, 

1 •till they have their errand warranted unto them. 

* Hooker* 

But haft thou done thy ‘errand to Baptifta ? 

—I told him that your father was in Venice. Shake/. 
A quean! have I not forbid her - any houfe ? - She 
comes of errands does (he ?' Shake/pear e . 

When he came,- behold the capthlns of the hoft 
were fitting, and he faid, I have an *t*rsnd to thee, 
O captain. 1 Kings. 

From them I m 1 "fc* « 

This uncouth errand- foie. Milfon*r Paradi/c Lcjf. 

His eyes, 1 'v<i m* . ■ 

That run thro* all heavfos,. «r.dowt» fo th* earth, 
Bear his fwift errand* over moift and dry. 

O’er foa and land. Milton's Pmradi/eLcjf* 

Weil thou do’ll to hide from coixunoa fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bcaSilbc light; a 
Nor doubt I,.but the filver-footed dame. 

Tripping from fea,.«c fuch on earmnd came. . Dry if. 
Erba'nt. adj - [errant, Latin ; errant , 

; Frencfal n * i • 

x. Wandcrine ; rovIng ;■ rambling. Parti¬ 
cularly applied to an order .of knights* 
much Celebrated in romances* whd roved 
about fhe world in fearch of adventures. 

It was thought that there are juft (even planets,, 
or errant ftar>, in the lower-orbs of heaven; but it 
is now dcroooftoblc u»fo fenfr* that there are many 
more. protm's Pnlgar Erroaru 

- Chief of domeftick Unighti am lerrant, 

Either for .cbftrtelor for wifinant^ Hudihras.- 

2. V ilc abandoned ;• completely bad. See 

1 Arrant. t . 

% Good impertinence: . * ’ J * TT } f 

Thy company, if I ilepl Aot very frtll' 

A-xughts,. would snake me an errant' foot with* 
qucftlon&d » Ben fabn/ont s Cat aline. 

Deviating from a certain courfc. * 3 

K now, b/ the conflux of fheelrnr fop, 
lefed *the found pine, auddivert hn grain, 

Fortivd and err at it, from his ooutfoof grmvVh. 

t mr • - 1 .W 3 /.I '*<Sbikefparr* 

B'RRAKTirY- n. f* [frp’m wrmuA Jf 
f. An er«mt ftate; the co»dinwrof a wan¬ 
derer* , ,a <;* 

1 Alter a ftrort fpace of ihantry upon jhc fov. he 
got fofe back to Dunkirk. Addifotr* PHtk*tder»~ 

z* I he employment of a knight erranfe 

ERRdfTA* n.f* [ Latin. J The faults of 

the printer inferted in the beginning or 

end of the book. - 

It he meet with faults Wfidcs tho£e that the <r- 
rsta take notice of, he w/U eonfider the vreakneft 
©f the author’s eyes. Boyle. 

Erra'txck. adj. [erraticus % Latin.] 

1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no cer* 

tain ordef; hoIding n0 eftabl iflied courfe. 

The earth, and each errntiek world. 

Around the fun their proper centre whirl’d, 

Compofe but one extended vail machine. Blarkrrtote* 
Through the vail waves tf* dreadful wonders move, 
IfclMf nam'd erratickt Pope's Odydey. 

' Bf {rfegukry 
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ft. Irregular; changeable. 

* They are incommoded with a flimy mattery coufch, 

ftink of • breathy and an erratic k fever. Harvey. 

Erratically. ad'v. [from erratical or er- 

t , retick* ] Without role; without any efta- 
blifhed method or order. 

They come not forth in generations erratically, 

•r different from each other ; but in fpecifkal and 
tegular Ihspes. Brow*. 

Heroine. n.f [ipp«.] Snuffed up the 
nole; occafioning fneezing. 

Wc fee fage or be tony bruited, foeesinc power, 
and other powders or liquors, which the pnjficians 

* call erhfnes, put into the nofc to draw phlegm from 

■the head. # Bacon. 

Erroneous. cdf [from mu, Latin.] 

I. Wandering; un fettled. 

They mam 

Erroneous and difcoofolate, themfelves 
A coifing, and their chief improvident 
Of military chance. Philips. 

This circle, by being placed here, flopped much 
of the erroneous light, which otherwise would have 
difturbed the vifion. Nnuton. 

Unbtam’d abundance crown'd the royal hoard. 
What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 

Who now, fo beav*n decrees, is doom'd to mourn. 
Bitter confer aint! erroneous and forlorn. Pope. 

a. Irregular; wandering from the right road. 

If the veflela, mflead •? breaking, yield, it fub- 
jefts the perfon to all the. inconveniences of erroneous 
% circulation; that is when the blood drays into the 
vcficls defined to carry ferum or lymph. 

Arbuthnot an Aliments. 

£. Miftaking; miffed by errour. 

Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with 
the guilty, and the erroneous with fehe malicious. 

King Charles. 

.* There is the euuon e om at well as the rightly in¬ 
formed conference. South. 

4. Miftakcn; not conformable to truth; 

7 phyfically falfe. 

Their whole counfel is condemned, as haviqg ei¬ 
ther proceeded from the blindnefs of chofe times, or 
from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, 
or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things might 
, the for a while. Hooter. 

j_ A wonderful erroneous obfervation that waiketh 
about, is commonly received, contrary to all the true 
.account of time and experience. Baton. 

The phenomena of light have been hitherto ca¬ 
ned by fuppofiag that they arife from new modi- 
lions of the cays# which u an erroneous fuppofi- 
riort. Newton's Op ticks. 

Erroneously. edv. [from erroneous*] By 
miftake; not rightly. 

The minds of men are erroneonfly peifuaded, that 
it is the will of God to have tbofe dungs done which 
they fancy. Hook. 

I could not ditcover the lenity of this fentenee; 
hut conceived it, perhaps er»oneeufy 9 rather to be 
rigorous than gentle. Gulliver . 

Erro'nrousncss. ft./, [from erroneous.] 

Fhyffcal falfehood j inconformity to truth. 

. Tlie pbaenomena may be explained by this hypo¬ 
thecs, whereof be demon fixates the truth, together 
with the erroneoufsufx of ours.. Boyle. 

fe’RROUR. n.f [ error , Latin.] 

1. MilUke; involuntary deviation from 
truth. 

Errour is a miftake of our judgment giving aflent 
t6 that which is not true. Locke. 

Oh, hateful err our % melancholy's child ¥ 

Why doft thou (hew to the apt thoughts of men. 
The things that are not } Shotefpeart. 

2, A blunder; an a ft or affertion in u’hich 
a miftake is committed. 
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Spenfer. 


Milton. 
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In religion. 

What damned errour , hut fbftic (©her brow 
Will blefs it ? Sbakrfpe are's Merchant of Venice. 

He look'd like nature** errour , as the mind 
And body were not of a piece dcfigo'd. 

But mtdc for two, and by miftake in one were join'd. 

Dry lets. 


E R U * 

3. Roving excurfion; irregular courfe. 

Whst brought you living to the Stygian ftatei 
Driv'n by the winds and errours of the fsa. 

Or did you Heav’n's fuperiour doom obey ? Dryden. 

4. [In theology.] Sin. - y 
Blood he offered for himfelf, and for the errours 

of the people. # _ Heb.it. j. 

[In law. more clpecially incur common 
law.] An errour in pleading, or in the 
procefs; and the writ, w hich is brought 
For remedy of this overfight, is called a 
writ of errour, which lies to redrefs falfe 
judgment given in any court of record. 

Cvwel. 

Efts, or Bitter Vetch • n.f [fvicia *valde ama- 
ra.] A plant. 

Erst. ad<u. \esft 9 German; aepyra, Saxon.] 

1. Firft. 

Sir knight, if knight thou he. 

Abandon this foreftaltcd place at erfi. 

For fear of further harm, I counfcl thee. 

2. At firft; in the beginning. 

Fame that her high worth to taife, 

Seem'd erfi fo lavilb and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufe 
Of detraction from her praife. 

, Once; when time was. 

As fignal now in low deje&cd ftate 
A» erf in higheft, behold him. Milton's Agoniftet. 
He taught us erfi the heifer's tail to view. Gay. 

4. Formerly; long ago. i 

The future few or more, howe'er they be. 

Were deftin'd r»/, nor can by fate's dccitc 
Be now cut off. Prior. 

Before; till then; till now. 

Opener mine eyes. 

Dim erf 1 dilated fpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 

The Rhodians, who erft thought themfclves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a hidden mif- 
chief. Knolies. 

Erube'scence. 1 n. f [erttlefcentia, La- 
Erubb'scency. J tin*] The adt of grow¬ 
ing red; rednefs* 

Erubescent, adj. [embefeem , Latin.] 
Reddifh; fomewhat red; inclining to red¬ 
nefs. 

To ERU r CT. *v. a. [erufio, Latin.] To 
belch; to break wind from the ftomach. 

Eructa'tion. n.f [fromenrtf.] 

1, The aft of belching. 

2. Belch; the matter vented from the fto- 

mach. . 

The fign* of the funftions of the ftoiaach being 
depraved, are eru&atious, cither with the tafte of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid. Arbuthnot. 

, Any fudden burft of wind or matter. 

Therm*, arc . hoi fprings or fiery eruSatiousi 

fuch as burft forth of the earth during earthquakes. 

WoodweCrd. 

rudi'tion. n.f [< trudith , Latin.] Learn¬ 
ing; knowledge obtained by ftudy aad 
inuruftion. 

Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 5 

Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition. Shakefp. 

The earl was of a good erudition, having been 

placed st ftudy in Cambridge very young. WMon. 

To your experience in ftate affairs you have Blfo 

joined no vulgar erudition , which all your modefty 

is not able to conceal; for to underftand critically 

the delicacies of Horace, it a height to which few of 

our noblemen have arrived. _ w Dryden. 

Some gentlemen abounding in thrir univerfity cru» 

diiion. fill their fennons with philosophical terms. 

Swift. 

Eru'ginous. adj. \*rvginofus, Latin.] Par- 
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Agues depend upon a corrupt Indnettfed meUx- 
choly, or upon an aduft ftibiad or erugineus fulphuiw 

T . 

Erup^tion. n.f [eruftiop Latin.] 

1. The aft of breaking or burftmg forth 
from any confinement. 

Finding themfclves pent in by the exterior earth, 
they preffed with violence againft that arch, to make 
it vicld and give way to their dilatation and eruption. 

1 Bumei'sT^my. 

2. Burft ; cmiflion; fomething forcing tt- 
felf out foddcnly. 

In prt of Media there are eruptions of flames out 
of plains. Bacon's Natural flifiory K 

Upon m fignal given the eruption began; fire and 
fmoak, mixed with fcvtr.il unufual prodigies and fi¬ 
gures,''made their appearance. Addifon's Guardian m 

Sudden eYr.nrfion of an hoftile kind* 


taking of the robuancc and nature of cop¬ 


per. 

Copperas if a rough and acrimonious kind of 
fait drawn out of ferreous and ervginous earths, 
oartakinv chiefiv of iron and copper j the blue ot 

iron. Browne. 

7. m l 
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Thither, if but to pry, fball be perhaps 

here; 








Our firft eruption , thither or clfew 
For this infernal pit fball never holo 
Cclcftial fpirits in bondage. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence iffu'd forth a fpy. 

Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

Left he, incens'd at fuch eruption bold. 

Deftruftion with creation might have mix'd. Milton. 

4. Violent exclamation. 

To his fecretary, whom he laid in a pallet near 
him for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he 
would in the abfence of all other ears and eyes, 
break out into bitter and pafiionate eruptUns. 

IVoltons Lf of ' Buckingham. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions 
but filled the foul, as God the univerfe, fiicntW and 
w ithout noife. Souths 

5. Effiorefcence; puftqlcs. 

Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
1 n ttrange eruptions. $LahfpearPs Henry IV. 

An eruption of humours iiv any part, is not cured 
merely by outward applications, but by alterative 
medicines. G ™- tongue. 

Unripe fruits are apt to pccafion foul eruptions on 
the fcin. . Arbuthnot . 

ERUp'TiVE.r«jr. \fruptns, Latin.] Burning 
forth. 

'Tis liftening fear, and dumb amairment all. 
When to the (Urtlcd eye the fudden glance 
Appears far fouth erupti ve through the cloud. 

* *Thompfon . 

Ery'ngo. n.f [etyngion.] A plant. 

Erysipelas, n.f [*gor*«An<.]- 

An cryfepelas is generated by a hot ferum in the 
blood, and atfe&s the fupcrficics of the Ik in with 
a fhining pale ltd, and citron colour, without puU 
fat ion or circumfcribed tumour, fjnreading from one 
place to another. mfernan's Surgery . 

ESCALADE, n.f [French.] The aft of 
fealing the walls of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenfili, which were made ufc of in their 
famous efealade. Addijon. 

Esca'lof. n.f . 

1. A ihellfiffi, whole ftcll is regularly in- 

dented. 

The fhcUs of thofe cockles, efeahps and peri¬ 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were enclofcd 
in ftone _ U inward. 

2. An inequality of margin; indenture# 

The figure of die leaves is divided into jags a d 
efiahps , curioufly indented round the edges, Ray. 

ESCAPADE . n f. [French.] Irregular 
motion of a horfe. 

He with a graceful pride. 

While his rider every hand funrey'd. 

Sprung loofc, and flew into an ejeapade ; 

Not moving forward, yet with every bound 
Prefling, and fctirting ftill to quit his ground. DyL 

To ESCAPE, v. *. [tebaper, French.] 

1. To obtain exemption from; to obtain 
fecurity from; to fly; to avoid. 

Since we cannot efcape the puifuit of paffidn^ 
and perplexity of thought*, there is no way ictt but 
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to endeavour all we can either to fubdue or divert 
them. 'Temple. 

Had David died (boner, how much trouble had 
he ofcaped 9 which by II* ’g he endured in the re- 
’ hellion of his fon? Wake. 

i. To pafs unobfcrved by one. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errout: 
many thing* may efcape them, in many they may 
be deceived. Hooker. 

*Tis ftill the fame, although their airy flnpe 
AU but a quick poctick fight efcape. Denham. 

The reader finds out thofe beauties of propriety 
in thought and writing, which efcaped him io the 
tumult and hurry of reprefeniing. Dryden. 

To Esca'pe. <u. n. To fly; to get out of 
danger; to avoid punifhment or harm. 

lfcnhadad, the king of Syria, efcaped on horfe. 

Chronicles. 

They efcaped all fafe to land. APIs, nrit, 44. 

Efcape tor thy life ; look not behind rhoe, neither 
flay thou in all the plain: efcape to the mountain, 
left thou be confumcd. Genejis. 

Whofo pleafeth Cod (ball efcape from her, but 
the finner (hall be taken by her. - Ecci. vii. 06. 

He might put on 9 hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, 
and fo efcape. Shmkefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 

. To convince ut that there was no way t oefcape by 
. climbing up m the mountains, he affures tut that the 
higbeft were all covered. Wovd-ward. 

Laws are not executed, men of virtue are di (graced, 
and murderers efcape. Watts's Lori 

Esc'ape. n.f. [from the verb.] 
i. Flight; the ad of getting out of danger. 

I would haften my efcape from the windy farm 
and tempeft. Pfaims* lv. 7. 

He enjoyed neither his efcape nor his honour long; 
for he was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 

Men of virtue have had extraordinary efcapes out 
* of fuch dangers as have endofed them, and which 
have feemed inevitable. Add if on. 

Excurfion; fally. 

We made an efcape , not (b much to feck our own. 
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as to be inftmments of your fafety. Denham. 

• [?n law.] Violent or privy evafion out 
of fomc lawful reilraint. For example, 
. if the (her iff, npon a capias directed unto 
him, take) a perfon and endeavours to 
carry him to gaol, and he in the way, 
cither by violence or by flight, hrcaks 
from him, this is called an efcape. Cc weL 
4- Excufe; fubterfuge; evafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remember 
whatfoever he found agreeable to the word ot Cod 
among the heathens, that he might lake from them 
r all efcape byway of ignorance. Raleigh 

Sally; fli 
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lght; irregularity, 

Thoufand J capes of v 


Make tbee the father of their idle dreams. 

And rack thee in their fancies. Shaktf. 

Loofe fcapes of love. Milton. 

6 . Overfight; miflake. 

In tranferibing there would be left care taken, as 
4 he language was US* underftood, and fo the efcapes 
lefs fubjeft to obfervation. Brerevxod an Lane. 

ESC A* RC ATOf A£. n.f. [French.] A nur- 
fery of fnails. 

At the Capuchins I fsw efcargatoires v which I 
look the more notice of, becaufe I do not remember 
to have met with any thing of the fame kind in 
other countries, it is a (quart place boarded in, 
mnd filled with a vaft quantity of large fuails that 
are efteemed excellent, food, when they are well 
drefled. Addifon 

ESC A LOT. n. f. [French.] Pronounced 

/ballot. 

Efchalets are now from France become an Englilb 
'plant, managed after the fame manner as garirck; 
only they are to be fet earlier, and taken up as foon 
as the leaves begin to wither, left the Winter kills 

_ Mortimer's Uu/bandry. 

ESCHAR, n.f. r i<r%at{u.) A hard crult 
or fear made by not applications. 

When iffucs are msde, or bones expofed, the 
efebar (hould be cut out immediately. Sbat s Sur. 
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Eschalotick. adj. [from efehar .] Cauf- 
tick; having the power to- fear or bum 
the flefti. 

Escha'rotick. n.f. A cauftick applica¬ 
tion. , 

An efehar Was made by the cat hare lick, which we 
thrull off, and continued in the u(e of efeharotick r.' 

Wifeman's Surgery. 
Efebar oticks applied of alh-alhcs, or bliftering 
jdafter. Flayer. 

.ESCHEAT, n.f. [from the French cfchepir.~\ 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or 
the death of his-tenant, dying without 
\ heir genenl or efpecial. Efcheat is alfo 
ufed fometimes for the pfact in which the 
king, or other lord, has efeheats of his 
tenants. Thirdly, efcheat Is uled for a 
writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or tene¬ 
ments holden of a fuperiout lord, dies 
feifed, without heir general or efpecial. 

, \ : " t : i> C&wel. 

If the king's ordinary* courts of jufticedo notjpro- 
todk the people, if he have -do certain revenue or ef- 
cheats , 1 cannot fay that fuch a country is conquered. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To Esche'at. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall to the lord of thd manor by forfeiture, 
or for want of heirs. 

In the taft general wars there, I knew many good 
freeholders executed by raattial law, whofe lands 
were thereby laved to their heirs which fhould have 
otherwife fcheated to her majefty. 

Spenfer on Trelknd. 
He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited 
efebeated lands in Ireland, which (hould accrue to 
the crown by rcafoa of this rebellion. Clarendon. 

Eschea'tor. n. f. [from efcheat. ] An 
officer that obferves the efeheats of the 
king in the county whereof he is efehea- 
tor, and certifies them into the exchequer. 

Cowel. 

At a Bartholomew fair at London, an efeheator ol 
the city arrefted a clothier, and feifed his goods. 

Camden's Remains m 

To Escff'vw, «l*. a. [efrheorr 9 old French.] 
To fly; to avoid; to (hun; to decline. A 
word aim oft obfolete. 

She was like a young (awn, who coming ?n the 
wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it bo a 
thing or no to be efehewd. Sidney. 

So let us, which this change of weather view. 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend. 

The old year’s (ins forepart let us efehexu. 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenf. 

He who obeys, deftruttion (hall efibevs 5 
A wife man knows both when and what to do. San. 

Of virtue and vice, men are univerfally to praftife 
the one,' and efcbexv the other. Atterbury. 

Eschu'tcheon. n. f. The fhield of the 
family; the picture of the enjigns armorial. 

Efchutcheon is a French word, from the 
I at in /cut urn, leather; and hence cometh 
our Englifh word buckler, Iepe in the old 
SaKon figmfying leather, and buck or 
bock a buck or flag; of whofe (kins, 
quilted clofe together with horn or hrird 
wood, the antient Britons made their 
fhield*. Penchant , 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome 
degrees and orders of chivalry and fome remembrance 
pc 1 haps upon the efchutcheon. Bacon. 

We will psfs over the efchutcheon* of the tribes of 
Ifrae), as they are ufualiy deferibed ia the maps of 
Canaan. Bfotvn. 

Esco'rt. n. f. [efcort , French.] Convoy; 
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To Esco'rt. *v. a. [efcortcr, French.] To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 
ESCQT. n. f. [French.] A tax paid in 
boroughs and corporations towards the 
j fupport of the community, which is called 
! fcot and lot. 

To Esco't. *v, a. [from the noun.] To 

pay a man's reckoning; to fupport. 

What, arc they children t Who maintains them ? 
How are they efcottdf Sbakcfpease's Hamlet. 

Esco'u r. n. f. \efcwtcr % French.] Liftencrs 
or fpies; perfons fent for intelligence. 

NOW fCCUt. y , 

They were well entrenched, having good efcout 
abroad, and fare watch within-. Hayward. 

ESCRTTOIR. n.f. [French.] A box with 
all the implements neceflary for writing. 
Pronounced Jcritore. 

Escu'age. n. f. [from efiu, French, a 
fhield.] 

Efcitage , that is, fcrvice of the fhield, is either 
uncertain or certain. Efcuage uncertain is likewife 
twofold: fiift* where the tenant by his tenure is 
hound to follow his lord> going in perfon to die 
king’s wan fo many days. The days of fuch fer- 
vice feem to have been rated by the quantity of the 
land fo holden: as, if it extend to a whole knight*a 
fee, then the tenant was bound thus to follow hit * 
lord forty days. A knight's fee was (o much la«d 
as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living 
lor a knight; and that was fix hundred and eighty 
acres as fome think, or eight hundred as others, or 
t$L P* r nnrtutn. Sir Thomas Smith faith, that 
J cenfus cqueftris is 40 1 . revenue in free lands. If 
the land extend but to half a knight’s fee, then ^ 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord but twenty 
days. The other kind of this efeuage uncertain is 
called Caitleward, where the tenant is bound to 
defend a caftle. Efcuagt certain is where the tenant 
is fet at a certain (urn ot money to be paid in lieu of 
fuch uncertain fcrvices. Cowl. 

E'sculentI adj. [efculentus 9 Latin.] Good 

! for food; eatable. 

I knew a roan that would (aft five days ; but tire 
fame man uled to have continually a great wifp of 
herbs that he fmelled on, and fome efculent herbs 
of ftrong (cent, a9 garlick. Bacon. 

Es'c u L e NT. n.f. Something fit for food. 
This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the * 
root ia the efculent , as radifh and parfnips, it will 
make'the toot the greater, and fo it will do to the 
heads of onions; and where the fruit is the efculent , 
by (lengthening the root, it will make the fruit alfo 
the greater. Bacon V Natural Hiftory. 

Espa'lier., n t f. Trees planted and cut fo 
as to join. 

Flam your faireft tulips in placet of (belter, and 
under efpaliers. Evelyn's Calender. 

Behold Viliam's ten yean toil complete. 

His arbours darken, his efpaliers meet. Pope. 

Espa'rcet. n. f. Xmedica* or trifolium , 

Latin.] A kind 01 faint-foin. A plant. 

Mortimer. 

ESPE'CIAL. adj. [fpecfalir, Latin.] Prin¬ 
cipal; chief. 

They had th* efpecial engines been, to rear. 

His fortunes up. Daniel's Civil War* 

Espe'cially. ad<v. [from rfpfcial.] Princi¬ 
pally ; chiefly; particularly; in an un¬ 
common degree above any other. 

I fomewbat marvel, that they efpecially (boutf 
think it abfurd to oppofe church government, a plain 
matter of aft ion, unto matter of faith, who know 
that themfelvcs divide the gofpel into dodrine and 
difciplwe. Hooker 

Would you proceed efpecially againft Caius Maf- 

Clu *' ..... Shakefpeare. 

Tins delight children take in doing of milchicl, 

but more efpteially the pleafure they take to put any 

thing to pain that is capable of ir, I cannot perfuade 

myfeif to be any other than a foreign and introduced 

diipot.uw, -t Lcti, 

4 A Providence 
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Providence bull planted in aH me* a natural dcfire 
and curiofity of knowing things to come; and fuch 
things e/pe dally as concern our particular hapoinefs, 
or the general fate of mankind. Burnt?. 

E&PERAWCE. ftm J. [French.] Hope. Nbt 

ufed. 

To be word* 

The loweft, nod deje&ed things of fortune* 

Stands (till in e/peranee, lives cot io fear. 

Sbake/peare's King Lear. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart* 

An efper ante fo obttinately ttrong. 

That Joth invert th' atteft of eyes and ear*. Shake/. 

ESP PAL. »./. [French, from efpicr. ] A 
fpy; a fcout; one fent to bring intelli¬ 
gence. Not ufed. «* 

Thufe four garrifous, »fluing forth at fuch con¬ 
venient times as they fhall have intelligence, or 
mjptal upon the enemy, will drive him from one fide 
to another. Spen/gr am Ireland. 

As he march’d along* 

By your e/pials were difeovered 
Two mightier troops. Shake/jpeare. 

'Spfa/s have inform'd me. 

The Englifli in the fuburbt clofe entrench’d, 

"Went through a fecret grate. Shake/. Henry VI. 

She had feme fecret tfpiah to look abroad for 
rracsful youths* to make Plantagenets. 

Bacon's Henry VII- 

ISPIANA'DE. n. /. [French, r In for¬ 
tification* the fame with the glacis of the 
counterfcaip originally; but now it is 
taken for the empty fpace between the 
glacis of a citadel and the firfthoulcs of 
the town. Harris. 

Espousals. n. f. without a fingular. 
[J'pon/alia , Latin; effurns , French.] The 
aft of contracting or affiancing a man 
and woman to each other; the aft or 
ceremony of betrothi ng. 

Espo'usal, adjm Ufed in the of 
efpoufing or betrothing. 

The ambaflador pul his teg, ftript naked to the 
Itnee, between the e/pou/al (heels; that the cere¬ 
mony might amount to a conCummation. * 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To ESPOUSE. *v. a . f efpou/er , French.] 

i. To contrail or betroth to another: 
with to. 

.Deliver me my wife Michsl*. which I e/pou/ed to 
me. % Sam. 

Or •with* 

He had received him as a fuppliajnt, protected him 
as a perfon fled for refuge, and e/peu/ed him with 
hit kinlwoman. Bacon. 

3. To marry; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs. 

And in the facred Pantheon her epou/e. 

Sbak,J pc are's Tit. Andr. 
With flowers, garlands, and fweet fmelling herbs* 
JE/pou/ed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

They foon ejpom'd ; for they with eafc were jomM, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryden. 

If her fire approves, 

let him c/pau/e her to the peer fhc loves. Pope. 

4. To adopt ; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne for his 
former favours, he e/pou/ed that quarrel, and declared 
himfelf in aid of the duke. Bacon's HetnyX II. 

5. To maintain; to defend. 

Their gods did not only intereil themfelves in the 
•vent of wan, but atfo e/pou/ed the fcveral parties in 
a vifible corporealdeCcent. Dryden 1 s /uv. Dedie. 

The city, array, court, e/poufi my caufe. Dryden. 
Men e/pou/e the well-endowed opinions in falbion 
1 and then feck arguments cither to make good thei 
beauty, or varnim over their deformity. Locke 
The righteoufnefs of the bell caufe may be over¬ 
balanced- by the iniquities 01 thofe that c/pouf* it. 

Snuslridgi 

Thccanfcof religion and good neli, which is in 
caufe of Cod* is our's by deft cut, and we are doubly 
bound \ao.pou/t iu Alter bury 
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To Espy. «u. a. [e/pbr, French.] 

1. To fee things at a diftance. 1 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick 
evils they eafily t/pyi fewer fo patient as not to 
complain, When the grievous lnconvenienciet thereof 
j work fonfible fmart. ^ Hooker. 

2. To difeover a thing intended to be hid. 

lie who before he was e/pied was afraid* after 
being perceived was afhamed* now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both fear and fhaae, and was 
moved to anger. Sidney. 

3. To fee unexpectedly. 

As one of them opened his fack, he e/plcd his 
money. _ Gen. 

4. To difeover as a fpy. 

Mofes font me to e/py out the land, and I brought 
him word again. . 7 ^xiv.. 7 . 

To Espy'. *v. tt. To watch; to look about. 
Stand by the way and c/py ; alk him that fieeth 
what is done ? Jcr. ilvii. 19. 

Esqui're. n. /• [efexer, French.] See 
Squire. •> 

1* The armour-bearer or attendant on a 
knight. • • ti . 

z. A title of dignify, and next in degree 
below a knight. Thofe to whom this 
title is now of right due, are all the 
younger fons of noblemen, and their 
heirs male for ever; the four efquires of 
the king’s body; the eldeft fons of all 
baronets; fo alfo of all knights of the 
Bath, and knights batchelors, and their 
heirs male in the right line; thofe that 
ferve the king in any worfhipful call- 
1 ing, as the ferjeant chirurgeon, feijeant 
of the ewry, matter cook, &c. fuch as 
are created efquires by the king with a 
collar of S. S. of filver, as the heralds and 
ferjeants at arm. The chief of fome an¬ 
cient families arc likewife efquires by 
prescription; thofe that bear any fupe- 
, ’ rior office in the commonwealth, as high 
fherifF of any county, who retains the 
title of efquire during his life, in refpeft 
of the great truft he has had of the po/fc 
comitatus . He who is a juft ice of the peace 
has it during the time he is in commiffion, 
and no longer. Utter barritters, in the 
a&s of parliament for poll-money, were 
ranked among efquires. Blount. 

What, arc our £ngli(h dead? 

—Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, t/yuire. Shake/. 

To ESSA'Y. *v. a. \/Jfayer, French.] 

1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. 

While I this unexampled talk e/fay % 

Pat awful gulfs, and beat my painiul way, 

Celeftial dove, divine aflithnee bring. Black more. 

No conrpieli (he, but o’er herfclf defir’d; 

No arts ejjay'dy but not to be admir’d. Pope. 

z. To make experiment of. 

3. To try the value and purity of metals. 

The ftandard in our mint being now (titled, the 
rules and methods,of c/faying fuited to it (hould re¬ 
main unvariable. Locke. 

E'ssay. n.f. [from the verb. The accent 

is ufed on either fyliable.] 

1. Attempt; endeavour. 

,clj our hopes, though pious our e/ays; 

raile. 


Smith. 
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Fruit* .... 

Yours to prcfcrve a friend, and mine to prai 

z. A looie fally of the mind; an irregular 
indigefted piece; not a regular and orderly 
composition. 

My ejfayxf of all my other works have been moft 
current. Bacon. 

Yet modcftly he does his work fumy. 

And calls his finilh’d poem an eJ/jy. Poems to Ro/e. 

3. Atrial; an experiment. 

This ueaiife ptkha itfctf u> higher a dlk 

l Dolo 
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that of a neffay or knperfe& attempt at t fuWett. 

Glarrvlffe. 

Ha wrote this but as an tjfay % ortafte of my virtue. 

Shake/peart. 

Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poflibly, 
in the firit e/Jay\ difpleafed ut. Locke* 

4. Firft tafte of any thing; firft experiment. 

Tranfloting the firft of Homer’s Iliads, I intended 
as ah e/fay to the whole work. Dryden's Fab . Prt/+ 

E'SSENCE. rt. /. [ c/jentia , Latin.] 

1 • Eflence is but the very nature of any be¬ 
ing, whether it be a&ually exifting or 
no: a role in Winter has an in 

Snmmer it has exiftence alfo. Watts*s Log. 

One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus'd about the heart; 

Another faith, the elements confpire. 

And to her ejfence each doth give a part. Davieu 

I could with the nature of a foirit were more un¬ 
known to me than it is, that 1 might believe iu 
extfteoce, without meddling at all with its ejfence. 

Mere's Divine DiaLguetl 
He wrote the nature of things upon their names : 
he could view effexeesin themfelves, and read forms 
without the comment of their refoe&ive properties. 
4 . 1 • South. 

2. Formal exiftence; that which makes ahy 
thing to be what it is. 

The vifible church of Jefus is one in outward 
pmfeflion of thofe things, which fupematuxally 
appertain to the very ejfence of Chriftianitv, and, 
are neceflariiy required in every particular Cnriftiatr 
man. Hdoker. 

3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In inch cogitations-have I flood, with fuch a dark- 
• nefs and'heavinefs of mind, that 1 might have been 
perfoaded to have refigned my very ejfence. Sidney. 

4. Being; exiftent perfon. 

As far as gods, and heav’nly tffences 
Can perifli. Milton's 

fy. Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of your as differing as the four ele¬ 
ments ; and yet you are friends: as for Eupolis, be 
caufe he is temperate, and without paffion ne ma 
be the fifth ejfence. 

6 . Conftituent fubttance. 

For fpirits when th^y pleafe. 

Can either fex afiumc, or both ; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their ejfence pure; 

Not ty’d or manacled with joiot or limb. 

The caufe of exiftence. This 


Paradi/e Lc/l .. 


may 
Bacon* 
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Mi I ten. 
fenfe is 


Shake/, 


not proper. 

She is my ejfence \ and I leave to be. 

If I be not by her fair influence 
FofterM, illumin’d, cherilh’d, kept alive. 

8. [In medicine.] The chief properties' 
or virtues of any fimple, or compoliuoxi 
collected in a narrow compafs. 

9. Perfume; odour; feent. 

Our humble province is to ’tend the fair; 

To lave the powder from too rude a gale. 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d ejfencet exhale. Fope m 

To Essence. *v. a. [from e£encef\ To per~ 
fume; to feent. 

The hufoand rails, from morning to night, at 
ejfenced fops and tawdry courtiers, AJJi/on't Sped. 

EbSE'NTIAL. adj. [effintiaiis, Latin.] 

i. Ncceflary to the oonftitution or ex¬ 
istence of any thing. 

The difeipline of our church, although it be not 
an e/fential put of our religion, (hould not be raflily 
altered, as the very fubttance of our religion will be 
iutcrefled in it. Bacon. 

From that original of doing good, that is e/fential 
to the infinite being of our Creator, vet have an ex¬ 
cellent copy transcribed. Spratt. 

This power cannot be innate and ejfentiml to mat¬ 
ter ; and if it be not e/fential it is consequently mod 
man 1 fell it could never fupcrveoc to it, unlcfs im- 
prelfcd and infuied into it by aa immaterial and di¬ 
vine power. Bentley .. 

A great minitter puts you a cafe, and alks your 
opinion; but conceals an ejfential circunlbncc, up- 
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m which die whole weight of the Matter turns. 

Stufft, 

And if each fyftem iq gradation roll. 

Alike effentiml to ih’ inu g whole. 

The leaft confufion hut iff one, not all • * 

That fyftem only, hut the whole muft fall. Pope. 

*. Important in the higheft degree i prin¬ 
cipal. 

judgments mom effensial to * general. 

Than courage. J Lhn barn's Sophy. 

|. Pure; highly re&ified; fubtilely elabo¬ 
rated ; extracted fo as to contain all the 
virtues of its elemental parts con traded 
into a narrow coinpafs. 

The juke of the feed is an effintial oil or balm, 
defigned by nature to preferve the feed from corrup¬ 
tion* Arboabnot. 

Essential, ar .ft 

1. Exiftence; being. 

His utrnoft ire to the height enrag’d. 

Will either quite confume us, or reduce 
To nothing this effential. Milton's Paradife Lojl . 

2. Nature; firft or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and 
eaten into his very effniials. South. 

5. The chief point; that which is in any 
rdpefi of great importance. 
Essentially, ady, [effentialiter, Latin.] 
By the conftitution of nature; really; 
according to the true (late of things. 

He that loves himfelf. 

Hath not effentially, but by circumftance. 

The name of valour. Sbake/p. Henry VI. 

Body and fpirit are effentially divided, though not 
locally diftant. Clauville . 

All fin effentially is, and mult be aortal. South. 
Knowledge is that which, neat to virtue, truly 
and effemtally raifes one man above another. 

Addifwt's Guardian. 

Esso i w e. n. ft [of the French effonil 9 or 

t. He that has his prefence forbom or ex- 
cufed upon any juft canfe; as ficknefs. 

2. AHegement of an excufe for him that is 

fummoned, or fought for, to appear and 
anfwer to an adion real, or to perforin 
fuit to a court-baron, upon juft canfe of 
abfence. CtnvcJ. 

3. Excufe; exemption. 

From every work he challenged effenn % 

For contemplation fake; yet otherwife 
His life he led in lawlefsrtotife. Fairy Sateen. 

To ESTABLISH. *v. a. [ttablir, French.J 
t. To fettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may ejiablijb thee to-day for a people unco 
Jumfelf. DtuU 

I will ejiablijb my covenant with him for an ever- 
lalhng covenant. Gen. xvii. , 9 . 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by 
fijch a right of conoueft, as did or might alter the 
ejlablijbtd laws of the kingdom. Halo's Com . Law. 

2. To fettle in any privilege or pofleffion ■ 
to confirm. ’ 
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7. To make a fettlcment of any inheritance. 
A fenfe not in ufe. 

We will effablijh our eftate upon 
Oar eldeit Malcolm* whom, we name hereafter. 

The prince of Cumberland- Shake/. Macbeth . 

Establishes. «./, [from eftablifhiX He 

who ellabii flies. 

1 reverence ahe holy, fathers as divine ejlabll/bm 
of W*. L. Digby. 

Establishment, w. / [from e/lablift; 

eiabl iff*merit, French.] 

I. Settlement; fixed ftate. 

All happy peace, and goodly government. 

Is fettled, there in fure fablijbment , Fairy Queen. 

2m Confirmation of fomething already done; 
ratification. 
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To ESTEEM.*». am \eftimer, French ; Jeftimo. 
Latin. J 1 - u 

1. To fet a value whether high or low upon 

any thing. 

The worth of all men by their end ejlem, T 
Ana then due praife, or due reproach them yield. 

At 1 1 • . Spcrtftr* 

A knowledge in the works of nature they honour, 
and efeort highly profound wifdom: howbeit this 
Wifdom Iaveth not. Hooker^ 

I preferred her before feeptres and thrones, and 
yieented riches nothing in Compatifon of her. 

Wifd. vii. *. 


10 comp; 
Befidet, th< 


fie had not die aft penned by way of recognition 
of right; as, on the other fide, he avoided to have it 
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by new law; but chofit rather a kind of middle way, 
by way of * flablijhment. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Settled regulation; form; model of a 
government or family. 

Now come into that general reformation, and 
bring in that e/UbliJhmeut by which all men fhnuld 
be contained in duty. Spcnjer. 

4 * Foundation; fundamental principle; 
fettled law. 

Tlie facred order to which you belong, and even 
the efiablijhment 00 which it fubfifts, have often been 
ftruckat; bubin vain. At ter bury. 

5. Allowance; income; (alary. 

His excellency, who had die foie difpofal of the 
emperor’s revenue, might gradually lcllen your ejlab- 
lijbment. Swift. 

6 m S ettlcd or final reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes and ejlahlifhment here, 
we do not ferioufly confider that God has provided 
another and better place for us. IVake 

Esta'te. n.fm \efiai, French.] 

1 • The general intereft; the bufined of the 
government; the puhlick. In this fenfe 
it is now commonly written ftate. 

Many times the things adduced to judgment may 
be meum & tuutn, when the reafon and confequencea 
thereof may reach to point of ejlate ; I call matters 
of ejlate not only the parts of fovereignty, but what- 
focvci ; ‘ntroduceth any great alteration, or dangerous 
precedent, or concemeth manifcftly any great portion 

of pecjlt 

Bacon's Effays. 

2. Condition of life, with regard to prof- 
perify or adveriity. 

Thinks to giddy chancc. 

She cift wi headlong from oar high ejlate. Dry Jen. 

3. Condition; circumftances in general. 

Troth and certainty are not at all fecured by innate 
principle*j hut^ men are in the fame uncertain; 


Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prdbyttrian 
ftft was ejlablijbtd in all its forms by an ordinance 
•f the lords and commons. Swift. 

3. To make firm; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afffift the 
foul, her hufband may ejiablijb it, or her hufband 
may make It Void. Numbers 

4 * To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churchei efabiijbed in the faith. 

5. To form or model- ^ * V * * 

He appointed in what manner his family fbould be 
effblsfted. Clarendon. 

0. io found; to build firmly; to fix im- 

moveably. A fenfe not in ufe. 

For he hath founded it upon the feat, and ejiablijb- 
•d »t upon the floods. p/ i*i v . * a# 
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bating eftate with as without them. Locke. 

4. Fortune ; pofleffion: generally meant of 
pofleflions m land, or realities. 

Sheaccufed us to the king, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in his own ejlate . Sidney. 

Go, mifer! go; for lucre fell thy foul; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole. 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See what a vatt ejlate he left hiafonl Drxd. 

5. Rank; quality. 

l? 1 * 1 not & c greatnefs of your 

eflater Who feeth not that your ejlate is much 
excelled with that fweet uniting of all beauties. 

£ a e - Sidney, 

6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is 
difufed. 

Sheis a dutchefs, a great ejlate, Latimer. 

Herod, on his birth-day, nudea fupper to his lords, 
high captains, and chief 'fates of Cnlilec. 

— ^ Mark, vi. at. 

1 9 estate, nr. a. [from the noun.] To 
fettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither? 

—A contract of true love »o celebrate. 

And fome donation t.ccly to ejlate 

Oo «i»c Ucft lavcis, A duff are's TtmfieJ. 


And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prizeto rate high; to regard with 

reverence. 

■ *• 

Who would not be loffcd more, though he wer* 

, Dry den. 

4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima¬ 
gine. 

One man ejleemetb orte day above another; anethet 
dleemetb every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

To Esteem* •v. *. To confider as to value; 
with qf. 

Many would little tfeent of theirown lives, yet 
for remorfe of their wives aud children^ would be 
withheld from that henious crime. 

Eh te'em. mfm [from the verb.] High value j 
reverential regard. 

Who can fee. 

Without tfleem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabricius, or can ceafe t* admire 
The ploughman conful in hi# coarfc attire f Dryden.. 

Both thofe poets lived in much tfeem with good 
and holy men iu orders. Dryden'$ Fables , Preface , 
l am not uneafy that many, whom I never had 
any eftetm for, are likely to enjoy this world after 
_ me * Pope m 

EsteBmbr. tt. /. [from efteemi] One 
that highly values; one that fets an high 
rate upon any thing. 

This might inftruft the proudeft yjlccmtr of hit 
own-parts, how ufeful it it to talk and canfult with 
T , f ? thcr9 -, L*cke+ 

ESTIMABLE, adj, [French.] 

1. Valuable; #orth a large price. 

A pound of man’s flclh, taken from a man. 

Is not fb qfiimable or profitable 
As flclh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakefpeare. 

2. Worthy of efteem; worthy of fome degree 
of honour and refpeft. 

A lady laid of her two companions, that one wgs 
more amiable, the other more ejlimable. 

You loft one, who gave hopes of being, in time, 
every thing that was ejlimable and good. Temple, 

E'stimableness. *. /. [from cftimable.] 
The quality of deferving regard. 

To ESTIMATE. *v. a. [<tjiima, Latin.] 

1. To rate; to adjult the value of; to judge 
of any thing by its proportion, to fome- 

thing elfc. 

When a man fhal! fanftify his hoilfe to the Lord, 
then the prieft (hall tjlimale it whether if be good off 
bad: as the prieft: (hall rjlimate it, fo fhali it Itand. 

Lev . xxvii. 14. 

It is by the weight of iitver, and not the asme of 
the piece, that men fit mate commodities and ex¬ 
change them. Xxke. 

2. To calculate; to compute. 

Estimate, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate efiimate and calculation of tbe 
quantity of water noyr adlually .contained in thp 
abyfii I found that this aione was full enough (a 
cover the whole globe to llie height afligned by 
M ofes. M'ood ward. 

2. Value. 

I’d love 

My country’s good, with a refpeft more tender, 

4 T * . More 
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More holy and profound than nine own fife, 

My dear wife **eftimate, her womb’* increafc. 

The treafure of my loins. dikakcjpeart* s Coriolanmt. 

3. Valuation; aflignraent of proportional 

value; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true eftimate upon the 
odds betwixt a pubiick and a private life, is to try 
both. _ VEftrange. 

Outward aft ions can never give a juft eftimate of 
ui, finer there are many perfedions of a man which 
are not capable of appearing in actions. Addifon. 

Estimation, n.ft. [From ftlimatej\ 

1. The aft of adjufting proportional value. 

If a man fhould fandify unto the lord fome part 
of a field, the eftimatiou lb all be according to the 
feed. # Leviticus. 

2. Calculation; computation. 

3. Opinion; judgement. 

In our own eftimatiou we account fuch particulars 
more worthy than thofe that are already tried and 
known. Bacon. 

4. Efteem; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were, laid to his charge many* the 
leaft whereof being juft, had bereaved him of epitna- 
tion and credit with men. Hboker. 

Of your brace of unprizeable .rftimathnx, the one 
is but trail, and the otber cafual. Sbakefpeare. 

I know the gemleman 
To be of worth and worthy eftimation. 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Sbakefpeare. 

1 (hall have eftimation among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders. IVifd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the pubiick honours due to the 
magitlrate is, that he may be in due eftimation and 
reverence. Aiterbury. 

E'stimativf. adj. [from eftimate.] Hav¬ 
ing the power of comparing and adjufting 
the preference. 

We find in animals an eftinative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averlation, and loco-motive 
faculty anfwering the will. Hale- 

The error is not in the eye, hut in the eftimative 
faculty, which miftakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the ob¬ 
ject. Boyle, 

Estimator, n.ft* [from eftimate .] A let- 
tier of rates; a cqmputift. 

E'stival. adj. [aftivns, Latin.] 

j. Pertaining to the fummer. 

z. Continuing for the fummer. 

EstivaTion. n. ft. [afti'vatio, Latin.] 
The aft of palling the fummer. 

A grotto is a place ot (bade, or eftivatiott. Bacon. 

Esto*p&L. n.ft* [law term.] Such an aft 
as bars any legal procefs. 

Estovers. n* ft. [law term.] Neceffaries 
allowed by law. 

Estra'de. n.J [French; ftratum, Latin.] 
An even or level fpace. Di&. 

To ESTRA'NGK. v. a* [eftranger, French.] 

1. 'lo keep at adiftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions but 
alfo eft ranged ourfelves from them iji things indif¬ 
ferent, who fetch not how greatly prejudicial this 
might have been to fo good a caufe ? H.Att. 

They know it it our cuftom of hmple reading, not 
for conversion of infidels eft ranged from rhe houfe o! 
Cod, but for rnllrudioB of men bap.ned, bred, and 
brought uy in the boibm of the church. Hooker. 

, See, (he weeps; 

Thinks me unkind, or falle, and knows not why 
I thus eftrangt my peribn from her bed. Dtyden. 

2. To alienate; to divert from its original 

life or pofieffor. •' 

They have ejhangrd this place, and have burnt 
incenfe in it to other gods. J*n. xix. 4. 

3. To alienate from afieftion; to turn from 
kindnefs to malevolence or indifference. 

1 low comes it now, my huiband, oh, how comes it. 
That thou ait thus eftrangtd f«om thyfelf? 

Thy foil i call it, being fti auge to me. klakefptare. 
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Adam ,eftrmng*d in look, and alter’d ftyla. 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew’d. Milton. 

1 came to grieve a father’s heart eft rang'd ; 

But little thought to find a tniftrefs chang’d. Dry den. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
eftrangtd him from me. Pope. 

4. To withdraw or withhold. 

We muft eftrange our belief from every thing 
which is not clearly and diftindly evidenced. 

Gianvilte'x Scepfts. 

EsTRANCtMENT. ft* f. [from eftrangt .] 
Alienation; diftance; removal; voluntary 
abftraftion. * 

Defires, by a long- eftrangemtm from better thingi, 
come at length perfectly to loath, and fly off from 
them. South. 

ESTRftPJ'DE. n. ft [French.] The de¬ 
fence of a horfe that will not obey, who, 
to get rid of his rider, rifes mightly 
before; and while his forehand is yet 
in the air, yerks furioully with his hind 

legs. Farriers Dift. 

Estre 7 ate. n.fm [extraflum, Latin-J The 
true copy of an original writing: for 
example, of amerciaments or penalties, fet 
down in the rolls of a court, to be levied 
by the bailiff, or other officer, of cveiy 
man for his offence. A law term, 

C&wel. 

Estrf'pement. n.ft. [of the French word 
eftrepier .J Spoil made by the tenant for 
term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. 

Ctewe!. 

E'strich. n* ft [commonly written ofttich; 
Jlrutbiocamelns . j The largeft of birds. 

To be furious. 

Is to be frighted out of (ear; and m that mood. 

The dove will peck the eft ridge. Sbake/pea re. 

The peacock, not at thy command affumes. 

His glorious train, nor eft rich her rare plumes. 

Sandyx. 

EVtuancf. n.ft. Heat; warmth. A Word 
rarely found. 

Avenues retrained hit hilarity, and made no 
snore thereof than Seneca commcndeth and was al¬ 
lowable in Cato; that is, a fober incalefccoce, and 
regulated eftuanct from wine. Brown. 

E'stuar*. n* ft* [•rjhtartum, Latin.] An 
arm of the fea; the mouth of a lake or 
river in which the tide reciprocates; 2 
frith. > 

To Estuate. v. a . f afthto, Latin.] To 
fwell and fall reciprocally; to boil; to be 
in a ft ate of violent commotion. Difl. 

Estua'iion. n. ft. [from aftuo, Latin.] 
The ftate of boiling; reciprocation of rile 
and fall; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at the 
bottom, are not excited into eftuations $ therefore 
feme Teas flow higher than others. Brown. 

The motion of the- will is accompanied with a 
fcnftble commotion of the fpirits, and an eft Mat ion of j 
the bldod. Norris . 

E'sture. tt*ft* [ajlus, Latin.] Violence; 
commotion. 

The Teas retain 

Not only their outrageous eftuie there. 

But fupernatural mi (chief they expire. Chapman. 

Esu'rifnt. adj* Xefturiens, Latin.] Hungry; 
voracious. Di8. 

EVuri k e. adj. \efturio, Latin.J Corroding; 
eating. 

Over much pierring it the air of Hampftead, in 
which fort of air there is always (bmelhing efurine 
and acid. Wiftman. 

Etc. A contraftion of the two Latin 
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words tt contra, which fignifies, and Jo on; 
and tht reft ; and others of the like kind* 

To Etch. *v. a. [etzen, German.] 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by 
drawing with a proper needle upon a cop¬ 
per-plate, covered over with a ground of 
wax, &c* and well blacked with the fraoke 
of a link, in order to take off the figure of 
the drawing or print; which having its 
backfide tinftured with white lead, will 
by running over the ftrucken out lines 
with a (lift, imprefs the exaft figure on 

4 the black or red ground; which figure is 
afterwards with needles drawn deeper 
quite through the ground, and all the 
(nadows and hatchings put in; and then 
a wax border being made all round the 
plate, there is poured on a fufficienr quan¬ 
tity of <vell tempered aqua forth , which 
insinuating into the ftrokes made by the 
needles, ufually eats, in about half an 
hour, into the figure of the print or draw¬ 
ing on the copper-plate. Harris* 

2* To fketch; to draw; to delineate [unlefr 
this word be miftaken by Locke for rf<%] 

There are many empty terms to be found in tome 
learned writers, to which they had recauife to etch 
out their fyftems. Locke. 

3. ['ITiis word is evidently miftaken by Ray 
for edge. 1 To move forwards towards one 
fide. 

When we lie long awake m the night, we are not 
able to reft one quarter of an hour without (hifting 
of (ides, or at leal! etching this way and that way, 
moreor lets. Ray. 

Etch, n* ft. A country word of which I 

know not the meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinklc 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. Mortimer . 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, 
lay dung upon the etch, and fow it with barley. 

Mortimer*t Htftoandry* 

ETE'RNAL. adj. [ egtemns , Latin.] I 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy reluge. Dernier, xxxiii. 27. 

2. Without beginning. 

1 It is a queftion quite different from our having an 
idea of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whofe duration has been eternalt Locke , 

3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

Thou know’ll that Banquo and his Fleance lives, 
—But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Shakefp . 

4. Perpetual; conftant; unintermrtting. 

Burnt off’rings morn and cv’ning (hall be thine. 
And fires eternal in thy temple fhme. 

5. Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he op* 
pofed. Dry den. 

Ete'rnal. ft* ft* [etemcl, French.] One 
of the appellations of the Godhead. 

Thai law » hereby the Eternal himfelf doth work. 

Hooker. 

The Eternal , to prevent fuch horrid fray. 

Hung out of heav’n his golden feales. Milton . 

Etb'rnalist. n.ft. [aternns , Latin.] One 
that holds the paft exittence of the world 
infinite. 

1 would afk the etemaliftx what mark is there 
that they could exped to delire of the novelty of a 
world, that is not fouud in this? Or what mark is 
there of eternity that is not found in this? Burnet. 

To Eternalize. *v*. a* [ from eternal. ] To 
make eternal. Difl* 

Etfr'n ally. ad'v. [ from eternal. ] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably; invariably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any bme. 


Drydm* 
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or let tnycafe, muft be alfo eternally and unchngc- 

ablv fo» with relation to that time and to that cafe. 

J ^ South, 

3, Perpetually; with* t intermiflion. 

„ Bear me, feme god, to Baja’s gentle feats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats. 

Where weftem gales eternally re fide. 

And all the feafons lavilh all their pride. Addifon. 

Ete'rne. adj. [artemus, Latin.] Eternal; 
perpetual; cndlefs. 

The Cyclop* hammers fall 
On Man his armour, forg'd for proof etemt. Sbakef 

Ete'rnity. n.f. \Eternitas, Latin.] 

1, Duration without beginning or end. 

* In this ground his precious root 

Still lives, which, when weak time fiiall be pour'd out 
Into eternity t and circular joys 
Dancing an cndlefs round, again (hall rife. Crajhaw. 

Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fiiort point of time. 

To fill up half the orb of round Eternity. Cowley. 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration 
which w* have in our minds, with all the cndlefs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 

Locke. 

2. Duration without end* 

, Beyood is all abyfs, 

Eternity , whole end no eye can reach! Milton. 

Eternity , thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new feenes and changes muft wepafs! 

Addifon. 

T'o Etb'rnizb. *u. a. [sterna, Latin.] 

1. To make endlefs; to perpetuate. 

1 with two fair gifts 

Created him endow’d; with happinefe. 

And immortality: that fondly lott, 

This other ferv'd but to eternize woe. Milton. 

2. To make for ever famous; to immor¬ 
talize. 

Mankind by all means fee king to eternize him- 
trif, fo much the more a* he is near his end, doth 
it by fpeeches and writings. Sidney. 

And well befeems all knights of noble name. 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be eternized , that fame to haunt. Fairy Queen. 

I might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth; but thofe cleft 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n. 

Seek not the praifc of men. Milton's Faradife Loft. 

The four great monarchies ‘have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
eternized their fame, and thereby their own. Temple. 

Both of them are fet on (ire by the great aftions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to eternize them. 

Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

3. Creech feems to have accented the firft 
fy liable. 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jo 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. Creech's M* 

ETHER, n./. [<ether, Latin; 

1. An element more tine and fubtile than 
air; air refined or fublimed. 

If any one Ihould fuppofe that ether f like our air, 
may contain particles which endeavour to recede 
from one auother; for I do not know that this 
ether is; and that its particles are exceedingly 
fmallcT than thofe of air, or even than thofe of light, 
the exceeding fmalLncfs of its particles may contri¬ 
bute to the greafnef* of the force by which thofe par¬ 
ticles may recede from one another. New ton. 

The parts of other bodies arc held together by 
the eternal preffure of the etber f and can have no 
other conceivable ca * f 5 of their cobcfion and union. 

Locke. 

a. The matter of the higheft regions above. 

There fields of light and liquid ether flow. 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 

Dryden. 

Ethb'real. adj. [from ether.'] 

1. Formed of ether. 

Man feels men when I prtfs th* ethereal plains. 

Dryden. 

a. Celcfiial; heavenly. 
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Co heavenly guert, ethereal mefleflger. 

Sent from whofe fovereign goodnefs I adore. Milton, 
Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of Heaven, 
Ethereal virtues ? Milton' Paradife Lcjl . 

Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the 
entanglements of fcnle and body, are employed, 
like the fpirits above, in contemplating the Divine 
Wifdom in the works of nature ; a kind of antici¬ 
pation of the ethereal happinefs and employment. 

Glanville , 

Vaft chain of being, which from God began. 
Natures ethereal t human; angel, man. Pope. 

Ethe'reous. adj. [from ether.] Formed 

of ether; heavenly. 

Behold the bright furface 

Of this etbereons mould, whereon we ft and. Milton. 

E'THICAL. adj. Moral; treating 

on morality. 

E'th 1 c a lly. adj. [from ethical .] Accord¬ 
ing to the doftrines of morality. % 

My fubjeft leads me not to difeourfe erbUally f but 
Chriftiafily of the faults of the tongue. 

"Government of the Tongue. 

E'thick. adj. [&#*< 3 K] Moral; deliver¬ 
ing precepts of morality. Whence Pope 
entitled part of his worKs Ethick Epiftles. 

E'thicks. n. /. without the lingular. 

f &tKrj .] The do&rine of morality; a 
yftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, the was all 
That etbicks fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I will never fet politicks againft ethickt ; for true 
etbicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and reli¬ 
gion. Bacon. 

Perfius profefles the ftoick philofophy; the moft 
generous amoogft all the fefts who have given rules 
of etbicks. Dryden. 

If the atheifts would lire up to the etbicks of 
Epicurus himfelf, they would make few or no pro- 
fdyces from the Chriftian religion. Bentley. 

E'th nick. adj. [«Sn*<^.] Heathen; Pa¬ 
gan ; not Jewifn; not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the ethick world durft not 
offer him, u the peculiar infolence of degenerated 
Chriftian . Gov. of the Tongue. 

I (hall begin with the agreement of profane, 
whether Jewifli or ethick , with the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings. Grew. 

E'th nicks, n.f. Heathens; not Jews; not 
Ch rift tans. 

This firft Jupiter of the etbnicks was then the 
fame Cai n, the fon of Adam. Raleigh's tiijhry. 

Etholo'gical. adj . and A*y@K] 

Treating of morality. 

Etio'logy. n. f [*m*A*y«*,] An ac¬ 
count of the caufes of any thing, gene¬ 
rally of a diftemper. 

1 have not particulars enough to enable me to en¬ 
ter into the etiology of this diftemper. Arhutbnot . 

Etymclo'gical. adj. [from etymology .] 

Relating to etymology; relating to the 

derivation of words. 

Excufe this conccit,this etymological observation. 

Locke. 

Etymo'logist. ft. f. [from etymology .] 
One who fcarchcs out the original of 
words; one who Ihows the derivation of 
words from their original. 
ETMO'LOGY. *. /. [ etymologic , Lat. 

and 

I. The defeent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the dedu&ion of formations 
from the radical word; the analyfis of 
compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal 
diminution *nd colli quation of the body which accep¬ 
tation its etymology implies. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, 
to a particular fenfe, to run up to etymology , and 
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conftrue them by dictionary, is wretchedly ridicu¬ 
lous. Co/, tier's View of the Stage. 

Pclvta is ufed by comick writers for a looking- 
glafs, by which means the etymology of the word is 
vifibje, and pelvidera will (ignify a lady who looks in 
her glafs. Addifon's Spc&ator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by its 
derivation or etymology , yet the original derivation 
of words is oftentimes very dark. Watts's Log. 

z. The part of grammar which delivers the 
inflections of nouns and verbs. 

E'tymon. n.f. [*rfpoef„] Origin; primi¬ 
tive word. 

Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw; 
from whence they call hemmel-bluc, that which we 
call fky-colour or heaven’s blue. Peacham. 

To Eva'cate. *v. a. [*t taco, Latin.] To 
empty out; to throw out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to diffn- 
carcerate venene bodies, or to evacate them. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

To EVA'CUATE. <v. a. [rvacuo, Latin.] 

1. To make empty; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but bv eva¬ 
cuating clean, and emptying the church. Hooker . 

We tried how for the air would manifeft its gra¬ 
vity in fo thin a medium, as we could make in our 
receiver, hj evacuating \t. Boyle • 

2. Te throw out as noxious, or offenfirc. 

3. To void by any of the excretory paflbges. 

Boerhaave gives an inftanceof a patient, who by 
a long ufe of whey and water, and garden fruits, 
evacuated a great quantity of black matter, and 
recovered his fenfes. Arhutbnot. 

4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify; 
to annul. 

The deft ft, though it would not evacuate a mar¬ 
riage, after cohabitation and aftual confummation ; 
yet it was enough to make void a contraft. 

Bacon's Henry VI f. 

If the prophecies recorded of the Mefliah are not 
fulfilled in Jcfus of Nazareth, it is impofllble to 
know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when not, 
in any thing or peifon whatfoever, which would ut¬ 
terly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 

5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 

As this neutrality was never observed by the exn- 
perour, fo he never cffeftually evacuated Catalonia. 

Swift. 

Eva'cuant. n.f. \e*vacuam t Latin.] Me¬ 
dicine that procures evacuation by any 
paflage. 

Evacua'tion. n.f. [from e<vacua/e.] 

1. Such emiflions as leave a vacancy ; dis¬ 
charge. 

Consider the vaft evacuations of men that Eng¬ 
land hath had by alliftances lent to foreign king¬ 
doms. * Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablifh itfelf in 
any place, after provilion made againft it, by utter 
evacuation of all Rotnifh ceremonies. Hooker.. 

3. The prafticc of emptying the body by 
phyficK. 

The ufua! prafticeof phyfick among us, turns in 
a manner wholly upon evacuation , either by bleed¬ 
ing, vomit, or fome purgation. Temple • 

4. Difcharges of tne body by any vent na¬ 
tural or artificial. 

ToEVA'DE. *v. a. [evado, Latin.] 

1. To elude; to efcapeby artifice or ftrata- 
gem. 

In this point charge him home, that he affefts 

[ Tyrannick power: if he evade us there, 

| Inforce him with hisCnvy to the people. Sbakef peart* 
If thou covet death jis utmoft end 
Of inifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm'd his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreftall'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

He might evade the accomplilhmeirt ot thefe 
affliftioni he now gradually endureth. Brown. 

To 
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*. To avoid; to decline b 

Ourqueftion thou cvad'fi ; how did*ft thou dare 
To break hell bounds > Dry den's State of Innocence. 

j. To efcape or elude by fophiftry. 

My argument evidently over throws all that he 

brinas to evade the teftiraonies of the fathers. 

St it ling feet. 

4. To efcape a* imperceptible or uncon¬ 
querable, as too great or too fubtleto be 
seized or fubdued. 

We have feen how a contingent even baffles man** 
knowledge, and evades his power. South. 

To* Eva'de. *o. ttm 

i # To efcape; to flip away. It is not now 
ufed with from* 

Hi* wifdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver hiTOfelt 
from danger*, than into a providence to prevent it- 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Unarm’d they might 
Have cafily, as (pints, evaded fwift 

ratti 


ion. or remove. 


fl Blton. 


By quick contr; 

a. To praftife fophiftry or evaJions. 

The minilters of God are not to evade or take 
refuge La any of thefc two formentioned ways. 

South. 

Uvaga'tion. n*f* \evagor y Latin.] The 
aft of wandering; cxcurfion; ramble; de¬ 
viation. 

Theft long chains of lofty mountains which run 
through whole continents call and weft, ferve to ftop 
the evagation of the vapours to the north and fouth 
in hot countries. Pay. 

Evane'scent. adj* \evanefcem y Latin.] 
Vanifhing; imperceptible; lefleningbe¬ 
yond the perception of the fenfes. 

The canal grows ftill ftnaller and flenderer, fo as 
that the evatvfcent folid and fluid will fcarcc differ. 

Arbuthnot . 

The difference between right and wrong, on fome 
petty cafes i* alrooll evart fcent. H r oUafon* 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namclefs nations iced 
Of tvanefeent hifefta Thom/on*s Spring. 

•Evange'lical. adj* \evangeliytu , French; 
evattgeliem , Latin.] 

•1. Agreeable to gofpel; confonant to the 
Chriitian law revealed in the holy gofpel. 

This diftin&ion between moral goodnefs and 
evangelical perfeOion, ought to have been obferved. 

Arbuthntt, 

God wilt indeed judge the world in rightcou fnefs; 
but’tis by evangelical , not a legal righteoufnefs, 
and by the intervention of the man Chrift Jefus, 
who is the Saviour as well as the Judge of the world. 

Alter bury. 

2* Contained in the gofpel. 

Thofe evangelical hymn* they allow not to (land 
ia our liturgy. Hooker. 

Evangelism. n*f* [from rvattgely.] The 
promulgation of the bluffed gofpel. 

Thus was this land faved from infidelity, through 
the apoftolical and miraculoua evangtlifm. Bacon. 

EvaNgelist. n*f* f*r/«yysA^.] 

I. A writer of the hiftory of oor Lord 
Jefcs. 

Each of thefe early writer* aferihe to the four 
evangclifle by name their refpedhve hiftories. 

Add if on, 

a. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws. 

Thofe lo whom he flrft entrufted the promulgating 
of the gofpel. had inrtruftions; and it were lit our 
new evangtlits lbould (how their authority. 

Ve ay tf Piety. 

To Ev a'ng z L i z t* nt* a* [evattgeiizo, Latin; 

*Wyy*A^.] To inflruft in the gofpel, 

or law of jefus. 

The fpirit 

Pour'd firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 

T f evangelize the nations; then on all 

Bar tax’d* (hall them with woad'wusgifu endue. 

Milton* 
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EVA'NGELY, n. f* [bwyykw** that w* 

good tidings.] Good tidings; thetneffage 
of pardon and falvatioiv; the holy gofpel; 
the gofpel of Jeftts. 

Good Ducius, 

That firft receiv'd Chridianity, 

The facred pledge of Chrift’s evangtty. Fahy ^ 

EvaNio. adj. \e*vamdus y Latin.] Faint; 
weak; evanefeent. 

Where there is heat and ftreogth enough in the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the fmell 
of the flower is rathe/ evanid and weaker than that 
of the leave*. Bacon, 

The decodioQS of Ample*, which bear the vifible 
colours of bodiaa decoded, are dead and evanid, 
without the comipixtion of alium» srgol, and the 
like. Brown. 

I put a* great difference between our new lights 
and ancient troths, as- between the fun and an 
evanid meteor. Glanvil/e. 

To Eva'nish. at* a* [rvwsefco, Latin.] To 
vanifh; to efcape from notice or percep¬ 
tion. 

Eva'porable. adj. [from evaporate.] Ea- 
fily diflipated in fumes or vapours. 

Such cordial powders as are aroma tick, their vir¬ 
tue lies in parts that are of themfelves. volatile, and 
eafily evaforable. Crew. 

To EVA'PORATE. v. at. [rvapero, La¬ 
tin.] To fly away in vapours or fumes; 
to wafte infenflbly as a volatile fpirit. 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will evaporate. 

Denham. 

Our work* unhappily evaporated into words; we 
(hould have talked iefv and dona more*~ 

’v Decay if Piety. 

Being weary with attending the flow consumption 
of the liquor, we fee It in a digefting furnace to 
evaporate more nimbly* Boyle. 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not 
heat enough to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife 
than by burning, by which h evaporates. Temple. 

The enemy takes a hirer way to confume us, by 
letting our courage evaporate agamft ft ones and rub- 
bifli, - Swift. 

To Eva'foratb. v* a • 

1. To drive away in fumes; to dilperfc in 
vapours* 

1 f we compute that prodigious mats of water daily 
thrown into the fea from all the rivers, wc (hould 
then know how much is perpetually evaporated , and 
call again upon the continents to lupply thofe innu¬ 
merable ft ream a. Bentley. 

Convent* abroad are (b many retreat* for the fpe- 
culative, the melancholy, the proud, the Went, the 
politick, and the morale, to fpend themfelves, and 
evaporate the noxious particles. Swjft. 

We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, 
and will evaporate water. IVatts's Legiek. 

2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 
or fallies. 

My lord of EflTex evaporated bis thought* in a fon- 
net to be fung before the queen. IVoiton. 

Evaporation, n.f. [from evaporate*] 

1 • The aft of flying away in fumes or va¬ 
pours; vent; di(charge. 

They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindictive fpirit. Howe/. 

Evaporations are at fome times greater, according 
to the greater heat of the fun; fo wherever they 
alight again in rain, *tis fliperior in quantity to the 
rai n of colder feafons. Woodward,. 

2. The aft of attenuating matter, fo as to 
make it fume away. 

Thofe waters, by rarefaOion and evaporation, 
jfcended. Pal. 

3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which 
liquids are fpent or driven away in fleams, 
fo as to leave fome part ftronger, or of a 
higher confiftcnce tnan before. £!***&• 

Evasion, x+ f* [rvetfum % Latin.] Excufe; 

igitized by Microsoft < 1 
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fubterfoge; fophiflry j artifleep artful 
means of dnding or efcaping. 

We ace too well .acquainted with uiofe anfw^s; 
But his evafon, wing d thus fwjfi widt fcorn. 
Cannot outfly our appi cbenfion*. Sbakefpeat e m 

Him, after all dtfoute*^ 
forc’d I abfolve t all my evafont vain. 

And rcafonings, though through maxes, lead me ft ill 
But to my own conviction*, mitten*s Parade ft Lyt. 

In vain thou ftriv'ft to cover (bame with ftuune.; 
Thou by evfions thy crime uncover'd more. Milt* 
Eva'sivb. adj. [from evade.] 

1• Praftifmg evafion; elufive. 

Thu* hd, (hough coofcious of th' crherld gueft, 
Anfwer’d evafve of the fly rcquelt. Pope's Odyjjcy* 

2* Containing an evaflon; fophhtical j dif- 
honcftly artful. 

Evasively, adv* [from ew$veJ\ Byeva- 
fion ; clullvely; fophiftkoliy* 

EUCHARIST. /. [UwqwUl] Thoaft 
of giving thanks; the facramtntal aft in 
which the death of our Redeemer: is com- 
mem ora ted with a thankful remembrance; 
the faerament of the Lord’s flipper. 

Himfelf did better like of common bread to be ufed 
ilj. the eucharif. Hooker , 

Some receive the faerament aa« mean* to procure 
great grace* and bleffings, others as an euebarift and 
an office of thankJgiviag for what they have received. 

Taylor m 

EuCBAkl'sTiCAL. adj* [fttmi euciatyi.y 
Containing afts of thankfgiving. 

The latter part wa* eucharijh, ml, which began at 
the breaking and bkilling of the bread. Broun. 

It would not be amtfs to put it into the^ cucha- 
riftkal part of our daily devotions; we praife thee, 
OGod, for our limb* and fenfes* Ray* 

2. Relating to the faerament of the fupper 
of the Lord* 

EuchoTogy. n* f* A formu¬ 

lary of prayers. 

Eu'crasy. n.f* [*v*^str«t.] An agreeable 
well proportioned mixture of qualities, 
whereby a body is faid to be in a good 
ft ate of heal th. Qumcy* 

Eve. 1 n. f* [sepen, Saxon; ctvend* or 
EVen.J ervond, Dutch.] 

1. The clofc of the day; the latter part of 
the day ; the interval between bright light 

and darknefs. 

They, like fo many Alexander* 

Have in thefe parts from mom 'till even fought. 

And (heath'd their (words for lack of argument. 

Shakefp* 

When the fun's orb both even and mom is bright. 
Then t no fear of dorms thy mind affright. May* 

Such lights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ftrea m. Milton . 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy (pray 
Warbieft at eve, when all the woods are Hill. 

Milton. 

Th* unerring fun by certain iigns declares, 

Wh it the late ev’n, or early mom prepares. Dry den* 

Winter, oft/at eve, ictumcj the breeze. 

Chills the paleVnorn. Them Jen's Spring* 

2* The vigil oft faft to be obferved before 
an holiday. In this fenfe only, eve is ufed, 
en* . \ 

Let thoimme^ate preceding day be kept as th« 
f t» ibis great ft aft. JD*ppa‘x Rule to Devotion. 

E # ven. adj. [epen, *.Saxon; even, Dutchj 
- &quw, Latin.] 

1. Level; not rugged; 4 not unequal; fmooth 
as oppofed to rough. 

To ice a beggar's brat in fiche flow. 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 

Thp prefent face of Rome is much more even and 
level than- it was formerly. Addifon on Italy* 

The fupciikiies of fuch plates are not even, 
but haVCiufenV cavities and fwellines, which, how 

* (hallow 
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fhalfow foever, do a little vary the thkkncft of the 
plate.^ Newton's Oyticks • 

«. Uniform ; equal to "t/elfl 

Lay the rough paths of peeviib nature ev’n. 

And open in each heart a little hexv’n. Prior. 

3* Level with ; parallel to. 

That the net may be even to the midft of the altar. 

Exod 

And (hall lay thee even with the ground. 

Lake, xix. 44. 

f Not having inclination any way; nor 
leaning to any fide. 

He was 

A noble fervant to them; but he could not 
C arry his hofaohn even, Shake/peace's Corielanus. 

5. Not having any part higher or lower 
than the other. 

When Alexander demanded'of one what was the 
fitted feat of hie empire, he laid a dry hide before 
him, and defired him to fet his foot on one fide 
thereof; which being done, all the other parts of 
the hide did rife up; but when he did fet his foot in 
the middle, all the other parts lay fiat and even . 

/hr vies. 

4 . Equal on both fide*; fair; not favouring 
cither. 

Upheld by me, yet once mote he (hall ft and 
On even ground againll his mortal foe. Milton. 

7* Without any thing owed, either good or 
ill; out of debt. 

Wt reckon with your feveral loves, 

- And maka ns tven with you; 

Henceforth be sob. Sbake f pear r ’s Macbeth. 

1 will he *vfn with thee, doubt it not. Shake/. 

I do confefs 

The blind lad’s pow'r, white he inhabits there; 

But 1 ’be w's with him nevefthelefs. Suckling. 

In taking revenge, a man h but even with hi* 
enemy, bet in palling it over, he is fuperior. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

Even reckoning makes hftttig friends; and the 
■way to make reckonings even is to make them often. 

South. 

The publiek is always even with an authonr who 
lias not a juft deference for them: the contempt 
Is reciprocal. Addifm . 

The true reafen of this ft range doftrine wts to be 
even, with the magiftrate, who was againft them; 
and they rcfolvcd at any rate to be againlt him. 

At ter bury. 

t • Calm ; not fubjeft to elevation or de- 
ti preflion ; not uncertain. 

Defiret compos'd, affetfions ever ev’n. 

Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav’n. 

... Pip*. 

9. Capable to be divided into equal parts: 
not odd. 

Lat him tell me whether the number of the liars be 

even or odd.^ ^ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

What verity there it in that numeral conceit in 
the lateral divtfion of man by even and odd, afcribing 
the odd unto the right fide, and even unto the left. 

Brawn’s Vvigor Err ours. 

To Evvw. *v, a . [from the noon.] 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt; to put in a flare in 

which either good or ill is fully repaid. 

Nothing can, or (hall content my foul, 

•Till I am evened with him wife for wife. Shake/. 

3 - To level; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which 
Alexander is fsld to have repaired. Rahigb. 

Beat, roll, and mow Carpet-walks and camomile^ 
for now the ground it fupple, and it wiU even all 
Hjequa’itfc*. Evelyn. 

To Even, v» *. To be- equal to. Now 
difufed. 

A like Orange obfervation taketh place hem at at 
Stonehenge, that a redoubled numbering never 
eve neth with the firft. Carrw. 

E'v e m . adv. [often contracted to W«.j 
h A word of ftrong aflertion ; verily. 

did ihtWe Gault ymftcfc the coafo, Sf* T**- 

Thou waft a foldier 
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Even to Cato's with; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ftrokes. Shakeffeare’s Macletb, 

Dang’rous rocks. 

Which, touching but my gentle vefiel’s fide. 

Would feat ter all the fpices on the ftream. 

And, in a word, yet even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shakef. 

h is not much that the good man ventures; after 
this life, if there be no God, he is as well as the 
bad ; but if there be a God, is infinitely better, even 
as much as unfpeakable and eternal happinefs is bet 
ter than extreme and endlefs mifery. Tillotfon. 

He might even as well have employed his time, as 
fome princes have done, in catching moles. Alter. 

2. Notwit hftanding; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thole palfaget is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to pleafe even when I wrote 
them. _ Dryden. 

3. Likcwife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions ©f all the lights of heaven might 
afibrd meafurcs of time, if we could number them ; 
but moft of thofe motions are not evident, and the 
great lights are fufticient, and ferve alfo to meafure 
even the motions of thofe others. Holder. 

Here all their rage, and etf'n theft* murmurs ceafe. 
And faaed fifence reigns, and univerial peace. Pope. 

4. So much as. 

Books give the fame *um to ©ur thoughts that 
company does to our converfation, without loading 
our memories, or making us even fenfible of the 
change. ^ Swfft. 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a fe- 
cret comparison ts implied ; as, even the 

great, that is, the great like the mean • 

Nor death ilfelf can wholly wafh your (hunt. 

But long contra&ed filth ev’n in the foul remains. 

Dryden. 

I bate made fevtral difeoveriet which appear new, 
even to thofe who areverfed in critical learning. 

Addifm’s Spe&ator. 

6. A term of conceflion. 

Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, I fliall e’en let it oafs. Collier. 

Ev enha'nded. adj. [even and band. ] 
Impartial; equitable. 

Evmbanded juftice 

Returns th* ingredients of Our poifon'd chalice 
To our own lips. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

EVeninc. n. / [aspen, Saxon; avend, 
Dutch.] The clofc of the day; the be¬ 
ginning of night. 

I (hall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man fee me more. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards an evening, and the 
world’s tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh. 

Mean time the fun defeended from the (kies. 

And the bright evening (W began to rife. Dryden . 

It was the focred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they (hould every evening thrice run over the 
adlions and affairs of the day. Watu on the Mind. 

E'venly. adj. [from even.] 

1. Equally; uniformly; in an equipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed; no 
particles could convene by mutual attra&ion; for 
every one there muft hsve infinite matter around it, 
and therefore muft reft far ever, being evenly ba¬ 
lanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 

2. Lcvclly; without afpcritics. 

A palilh clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread; 
not overthin and watby, hut of a pretty folid con- 
fiftence. # Wot ton. 

3. Without inclination to either fide ; in a 
pofture parallel to the horizon; hori¬ 
zontally- 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level by 
nature, and evettly-AihonX from the centre, and waxes 
deeper and deeper the farther one fiftieth from the 
fiiore. Breretoood. 

4. Impartially; without favour or enmity. 

You ferve a great and gracious mafter, and there 
i* a moft hopeful young prince: it behovei you to 
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EVenness. ft./, [from even*] 

1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity; regularity. 

1 he ether moft readily yieldech to the revolutions 

l l ^ C cc * e ^ ,a l bodies, and the making them with 
that evennefs and celerity is requifite in them all. 

# Grew's Co/mologia Sacra.. 

3. Equality of furface; equal refpett. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked (tick is not ftraitned, unlefs it be bent 
as far on the dear contrary fide, that fo it may fettla 
ilfelf at the length in a middle (late of evennefs be- 
tween both. tlcoicr. 

3. Impartiality; equal refpeft. 

6. Calranefs; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relilh rhefe blcflings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the lofs of them, 
when it happened, with great compofure and cvett- 
ttefs of mind. Atterbury .. 

EVensong. n. f. [even fong.]. 

1. The form of wonhip ufed in tne evening,. 

Thee, ’chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy cvcnfohg. Milton. 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he 
lafts 'till evenfoHg % and then fays his complin! an 
hour before the time. Taylor . 

2. The evening; theclofe of the day. 

He tun’d his notes both evenfong and mom. 

Dryden. 

EvKNTrDfc. n.f. frwarand tide.] The time 
of evening. 

A f%varm of gnats at eventide , 

Out of the fens of Allan do arife, . 

Their murmuring fmall trumpets founding wide. 

Fairy iQitcen. 

Ifaac went out to meditate at the eventide. 

__ Cen. xxiv. 63. 

EVE'NT. n.f. [eventus, Latin.] 

1. An incident; anything that happens, 
good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked Feel. 

Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events! Shakefp. 

2. The confequence of an adion; the con¬ 
clusion ; the upfhot. 

Two (pears from Meleager’s hand were fent, L 
With equal force but various in th’ event \ 

The firlt was fix'd in earth,, the fecond ftood 
On the boar’s briftled back, and deeply drank his 
blood. Dryd «. 

To Eve'nterate. *u. a. [< rvettfero , Latin.]* 
'fo rip up; to open by ripping the belly.. 

In a bear, which the hunters evemierated, or 
opened, I beheld the young ones, with all their parts 
diftin&. Brown.. 

Eve'nTful. adj. [event and full. ] Full 
of incidents; full of changes of fortune. 

Laft feeneof all. 

That ends this ft range eventful hiftory. 

Is fecond childifhncfs. Shakefp . As you like It. 

ToEve'ntilate. V. ft. [evetttiio, Latin.] 

1. To winnow; to fift out. 

2. To examine; to difeufs. Difl m . 

Eventual, adj. [from evert/.] Happen* 

ing in confequence of any thing; conse¬ 
quential. 

Eventually, adv. [from eventual.] Im 
the event; in the laft refult; in the con¬ 
fequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually ,, 
difobliged you ; and hath made your flame a better 
return, by reftoring you your own heart.- Boyl*. 

E'ver. adv. [a?ppe, Saxon.] 

1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever rhey will know,, 
whether it be good or evil which hath been fo long, 
retained. - Hooker .. 

If thou haft that, which I have greater reafon to. 
believe now than ever , 1 mean valour, (his might 
(hew ir. Shakefpcarr.. 

You ferve a m fter who it as free from the envy of 
fticadi. ai tva any Ling was. Bacon.. 

So, 
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So few ti inflations defer .>e praife, that I fearee 
ever faw any which deferved pardon. Denham. 

The molt fcnfual man that ever was in the world 
never felt fo delicious a plrafurc as a clear conference- 

Tilloifon. 

By repeating any idea of any length of time, as of a 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our 
own thoughts, and adding them to one another, with¬ 
out ever coining to the end of fuch addition, we 
come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

z. At all times; always; without end. 

Cod hath had ever, and ever (hall have, fbmc 
church vifible upon the earth. Hooker. 

1 fee things may ferve long, but not ferve ever. 

Shakefprart. 

Riches cndlcfs is as poor as Winter, 

To him that ever fears he ihall be poor. Shakefp. 

Blinded greatnefs, ever in turmoil. 

Still fecking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 

There under ebon (hades, and low-brow *d rocks. 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. Milton . 

The inclinations of the people mud ever have a 

. great influence. Temple. 

He fhall.*“wr love, and always be 
The* fubjeft of my fcorn and cruelty. Dry din. 

Mankind Is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of 
nature, though every thing is altered. Dryden. 

Ever lince that time Lyfeodcr has been at the 
houfe. Tat Ur. 

Immortal Vida! on whofe honour'd brow 
The poets bays and critick's ivy grow, 

Cremona now (hall ever boaft thy name. 

As neat in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope . 

3. For ever* Eternally; to perpetuity- 

Men are like a Company of poor infc&s, whereof 
fome are bees, delighted with flowers and their 
fweetnefe; others beetles, deHghted with other kinds 
of viands; which, having enjoyed for a fcafon,. they 
geafe to be, and cxift no mar tfor ever. Locke. 

We’ll to the temple: there you'll find your fon; 
And there be crown'd, or give him up tor ever. 

\ A. Phillips. 

4. It is fometimes reduplicated. 

For ever and for eier, farewell, CaflTuts. Shake/. 

I know a lord, who values no leafe, though for a 
thoufand years, nor any eftate that is not for ever 
and ever. Temple. 

The meeting points the fatal lock diflever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever. Pope. 

5. At one time, as rwr and anon; that is, 
at one time and another; now and then. 

So long as Guyon with her communed. 

Unto the ground (he caft her model! eye; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The balhfut blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. 

Fairy Queen. 

The fat one's would be ever and anon, making 
(port with the lean, and calling- them ftarvelings. 

L'Efrange. 

* ,He lay ftretch'd along. 

And ever and anon a filent tear 

Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryd. 

6. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the 
lefs, becaufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that 
poifon. Hail. 

For a mine undifeovered, neither the owner of the 
ground or any body elfc are ever the richer. Collier. 

It luffices to the unity of any idea, that it be con¬ 
fident as one reprefentation or pi&ure, though made 
sp of ever fo many particulars. Locke. 

There mu ft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man: 
And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo long. 

Is only this, li God has plac'd him wrong ? Pope. 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. 

As foott as ever he had done it ; that is, 
immediately after he had done it. In 
this fenfc it is fcarcely ufed but in fa¬ 
miliar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the Ton of a woman. Shake/. 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or *ver they 
«ame at the bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfc in your hand, has a twin-brother, is as 
like hint as ever he can look. Dryden'sSpanifh Fry. 

* As foon as e'er the bird is dead, 
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Opening again, he lays his claim 
To halt the profit half the fame. # Pilot. 

The title of duke had been funk in the family 
ever, fince the attainder of the great Duke of Suf¬ 
folk. Addifon on Italy. 

8 . Ever a. Any: [as every, that is, even 
ich or ever each is each one, all.] This 
word is Rill retained in the Scottiih dia¬ 
led. 

1 am old, 1 am old. 

—I love thee better than 1 love e'er a feurvy young 
boy of them all. Sbakefpear's Henry IV. 

9. It is often contracted into e'er* 

10. It is much ufed in compofition in the 
(enfe of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring , endur¬ 
ing without end. It is added almoft ar¬ 
bitrarily to neutral participles and adjec¬ 
tives, and will be fufficiently explained by 
the following inftances: 

Everbu'bbling. adj* [ever and bubbling*] 
Boiling up with perpetual murmers. 

Panting murmurs, (till'd out of her bread. 

That everbubbling fpring. CraJbavj. 

Everburning, adj. [ever and burning. ] 
Unextinguifhed. 

His tail was ftretched out in wond'rous length. 
That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught; 

And with extorted power and borrow'd ftrength. 
The everburning lamps from thence it brought. 

Spenfer. 

Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With everburning fulphur uncon fum'd ! Milton. 

Everdu'ring. adj* [ever and during .] 
Eternal; enduring without end. 

Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of fle(h, 
behold the higheft heavens, and thence bring know¬ 
ledge to contemplate the everduring glory and term- 
lefsjoy. * Raleigh. 

JHcav’n open'd wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found t 
On golden hinges moving. Milton'sParadife Loft. 

Evergre'en. adj* [ever and green.] Ver¬ 
dant throughout tne year. 

There will 1 build him 
A monument, and plant it round with (hade 
.Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Milton. 

The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 
exlulcd by the fun, renders the plant evergreen „ 

Arbutbnol on Aliments. 

EVergreen. n.f* A plant that retains its 
verdure through all tne feafons. 

Some of the hardieft evergreens ma? be tranf- 
plantcd, efpecially if the weather be moift and tem¬ 
perate. Evelyn. 

I find you are againft 611 ing an Englilh garden 
with evergreens. Addifon's Spectator. 

Ev ERHONOURED. adj. [ever and honoured. ] 

Always held in honour or efteem. 

Mcntcs an ever honour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyflcs* focial lift enroll'd. Pope's Odyffey. 

EvERL a'sti NG, adj. [ever and lofting. ] 

1. Lading or enduring without end; per¬ 
petual ; immortal; eternal. 

• 

Whether we (hall meet again, I knqw not; 
Therefore our cvcrlajling farewell take : 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caffius. Shake/. 

The everltifting life, both of body and foul, in that 
future ftate, ^whether in blife or woe, hath been 
added. Hammond. 

And what a trifle is a moment's breath. 

Laid in the fcale with everlafting death ! Denham. 

2. It is ufed of pad as well as future eterni¬ 
ty, though not fo properly. 

Everlasting, n.f. Eternity; eternal 
duration whether pad or future. 

From everlafiing to cverlaBing thou art God. 

Pfalm xc. 2. 

We are in God through the knowledge which is 
had of us, and the love which is borne towards us, 
lro« evtriqjttng. |/ j J Hooker. 


EVE 

Ever! a'stInoly. a Jv. [from everlcftirig.] 
Eternally; without end. 

1*11 hale him everlaJUngly. * * 

That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakefp* 

Many have nude themfclves everlaftingly ridicu¬ 
lous. Swift* 

Everlastingness. n.f. [from overlap 
tog.] Eternity; perpetuity; an indefinite 
duration. 

Nothing could make me (boner to confefe. 

That this world had an everlajlingnefs, 

Than to confider that a year is run 

Since both this lower world's and the fun's fun. 

Did fct. Donne. 

Everli ving. adj. [ever and living.] Liv¬ 
ing without end; immortal; eternal; in* 
tenant. 

Is not from hence the pray, that leadeth right 
To that moft glorious houfe, thatglift’reth bright 
With burning ftars and everliving fires ! Fairy Q. 

In that he is man, he received life from the Fa¬ 
ther, as from the fountain of that everliving Deity. 

Hooker* 

God's juftict in the one, and hisgoodnefs in the 
other, is exertifed for evermore, as the everliving 
fubje&s of his reward and pun,foment, Raleigh. 

The inftintt of brutes and infe£b can be the effect 
of nothing elfc than the wifdom and (kill of a power¬ 
ful everliving agent. Newton* 

Ever more. adv. [ever and more.] Always ; 
eternally. More feems an expletive acci¬ 
dentally added, unlefs it fignified origi¬ 
nally from this time : as, evermore, always, 
henceforward; but this fenfe has not been 
drittly prelerved. 

It govern'd was, and guided evermore. 

Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. 

\ Fairy QuCf*. 

Sparks by nature evermore afpire. 

Which makes them now to fuch a highnefk flee. 

Davies. 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from 
the prcfcnce of God for evermore , infinitely before 

Till 


lotfon. 

Never 


the tranfitory pleafures of this world. 

EveroVen. adj. [rwrand open.] 

clofed; not at any time (hut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always w»idl¬ 
ing over our actions, and has an everopen ear to all 
our words. Taylor. 

Everplea'sing. adj. [ever and fleafongj] 

all times; never ceafing to 


Delighting at 
give pleafure. 




The everpleajing Pamela was content to urge a 
little farther for me. 

Sidney* 

Forfaking S her la's everplemfing (ho re, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope* 

7 0 EveVse. v. a. [everfus, Latin.] To 
overthrow; to.fubvert; todedroy. Not 
ufed. 

The foundation of this principle is totally everfed 
by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial be¬ 
ings. G/anvilh r. 

To Evert, v. a. [everto, Latin.] To de- 

droy; to overthrow. 

A procefs is valid, if the jurifdi&ion of the judge 
is not yet everted and overthrown. Ayliffe. 

Ev e r w a r c hful. adj* [ever and 'watchful.] 
Always vigilant. 

Plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the (kies. 

Nor clos'd in deep his everwatcbful eyes. ’ Pope* 

E ; v er Y. adj. in old language everich, that 
is ever each; aercpealc, Saxon.] 

1. Each one of all. Every has therefore no 
plural fignification. 

He propofed unto God their neceflities, and they 
their own requcfU for relief in every ot them. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them. 

Plum. xvi. 

The King madethis ord on nance, that every twelve 
years there Ihould be feat forth two ihips. Bacon* 

The 
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•niertfhie tad force of ewyof theft three It 
ferewdly allayed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

. ™ mode has long fince obferved, how unreafon- 

lt “ the U « kind of proof for every 

Unng, which we have for feme thi ngs. THlotfon. 

Every one, that hu an idea of a foot, Adds that 
be can repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, 
make the idea of two feet. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roar? aloud. 

And broken lightnings flafh horn ev'ry doud. Pope. 

*. Every-where. In all places; in each 
place. 

The fubftancejof the body ofChrift was not every. 

feen, par did it everywhere fuffer do<hI 
tvtry-wberc rt coaid not he mrnmbed : it is not 

being exalted into heaven. Hosier. 
It I fend my fon abroad, how is it peffible -a keep 
mnurom nee, wh.ch is, every, vul in fo in fcfoion f 

*Ti$ no-where to be found, or nery-wbere. Pope. 

E VFkvouNc. adj. [«vr and^anwy.] Not 

fubjecT to old age, or decaying; unde- 
eavtng. 

Joy. everyagug, unmix’d with psin or fear, 
biU the wide circle of th' eternal year. JWs Odx,T 

EvHSDr.or.- iE «. / [ w and dropp„.\ 

-“‘f 1 feUow frulks about a 
liouft m the night to Iiften. 

What makes you lifteniog there? Get farther off: 

1 preach not to thee, thou wicked eve/dropper. 

r, - . Dry den's Spanflk Fry or. 

beCOminy 1 °** hu&ion it is to 
he drfguifed like a Have, and an evrfdropprr, under 

Y®Evt st/cate. v. *..[«s%p, Lat.l To 
fearch out. W 

Cvgh. n.f. [This word is fo written by 

,£ ut fince the original ip. 


EVI 

Chriili mity, the truth of which hifton- was their 

motive to embrace Chriftianity. Addifon. 

3 * Tyunefs; one that gives evidence. In 
this fenfe it is fomettmes plural; as, the 
evidence ’were fnxjrn: but fometimea re¬ 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

A -°/ w 5 y fo* inches through a door. 

As ACatjck evidences fw ore. Dry den's Juvenal. 

1 here are boo.es extant, which they miift needs 

“ P r °i* r *»&”“ i even the mighty vo¬ 
lume* of viable nature, and tho everlafting tables of 
nght reafon. Be*,ly. 

To Evidence, v. ar, [from the noun.l 
i. To prove; to evince. 

The horfes muft be evidenced by good left (monies 
to have been bred in Ireland. 7 ^ rZ 'le 

_ Jf thc ?> bc Principles evident of themfelves, thei 

:’ , ;z.. , v h L Chrm,)n ***• »W» 
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- V 4 ; l(lc ^nriitun 

might 02 evidenced from texts. ^ 

■2. To fliew; to make difeovery of. 

Thou on earth had'ft profper’d, which thy looks 
Kow alto evidence. Milton's ParJile Left. 

Q 1 


4 


lain; appa- 



r , —--.... M 
eafier orthography ofynv, I have referred 
it thither.] A tree. » 

At the firft ftretch of both his hands he drew. 
And almoftjoin'd the horns of the tough engh. 

^ tV ‘ *' i™*™ 0 * Latiiu]■. 

*• £? riii[X)irels of by a judicial courle. t 

frrtilyevia them out 
•f their pofleffi6n f and therefore they held it the beft 
po icy to cat* off the yoke of "Egglifh law. * 

* TV . U . - Davies on Ireland . 

*• awa ^ Sentence of law. 

2?" land* were tviOed from him, K. James 

^ Prove; to evince. Little ufed. , 

This nervous fluid ha* never been difeovered in 

fenfe,> h ° WcVCr I its 
needfity evt&ed by any cogent experiment. Cbeyne. 

Evt ctiow. n.f. [from eviHJ] 

1. DifpofTeflion or deprivation by a defint- 
five femence uf s court of judicature. 

If any of the parties he laid .fleer under pretence 
WMhe'ftT."*’ ir,J ,b 1 0 ‘ he ’' f ,r( y J oth caution fly 

£dl fet Wk lUt™,!" 0 ” U "’ ?** ,he P raor,;in «»n 

W'll fet back all tlnnji, and n0 „,^. a 

«rW 1 «ord,fpofliffio Il . Ba J 

2 ‘ ,°f‘’ . ev, ^ cnce * certain teftimony. 

deblr, P ! U k, l r y °L C ,rrie ’ ,he 'l ud,ion . in all our 

tte ssfe ^- 1 ■?—«• -sr ■■ 

EVIDENCE.[Frmtb.J 

U ind .hfr 3 w ° f bc, " g ev,,dent 5 dearneft; 

indubitable certainty; notoriety. 

2. J eftimony; proof. 

Baluihl JC ‘ ,Vtred * h * n ‘ dnr ' ° { ^hafe unto 

Unrwfon.Me f is to erp-a the fame kind of fc 

■ ibfzt, ' &f thm »' M ' hich •>»« for! ame 

Cato major, who hid home all the rreat*oflifes' 
has left us an evidence, urfdrr his own* hard, how’ 

m !C? he T** **ried in country affairs. Ix,cke 

V> y i- r nidtK ' » » in ickw Of 


Although the fame truths be elicited aid exph- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet tliey are 
more clearly evidenced m the contemplaUon of man. 

r/ _ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Evident.'^. [French.] FI 
rent; notonous. 

tb;!U* *5 lbe & ntnl fr **toe of nature, that 

things moft mamfeft unco fenfe have proved obfeure 
unto the underftandmg. Frown's Vufr. Err. 

neilhlS^ ° f ?i akin « con< J«tll S upfn their 

" rV,JaU “ aU 

ChUdren minded not whatwaafaid, when 1^5 
evident to them that no aticmion was fuffident. 

E'Videttlt. cdv. [from evident.] A^t 

rehtly ; certainly; undeniably. 

Lay n* tketr eg,,, tluy tvidtmly pro, a 
Thegemal pow'r and full eSta. of lore. Prhr . 

pr '“ t,n ? pn, '*‘ t Je,ters is the worit fort of bt- 

niaat,J h;u ** 2 ? 
E VUL. ^ r^eJ, Saxon ; eW, Dutch.'f' 

r. Having bad qualities of any kind ; not 
good. 

He hath brought up aared/mme upon a virem. 

^ unto Kim; and now 

th g °°i * * VCIy S<>od ' and thc n *t »try evil. 
Th!!? h°'^ b l CalCn (ocvil ' Jeremiah. 

2 WwliT k T 1Dany of ^ /f pirits. 

2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. 

' ThI'lm C?rC ^ //f 5 ecaufe 1 am 2°°^ ? 

yoS* imag,nat “ n of man ' s h «« « from his 

3. Unhappy • miferable ; calamitous. 

And the officers did fee that they were iarw/cafe. 
All the day, of the aflhfled am evil. ^ 

4. -difchievous,; dcft.uaivis; ravenous, 

hi “ ,s m y fon s “«! “ ev /7 beaft bath devoured 

Gen. 


5 


If we will Hand boggling at imaginary evils, fe 
u? never blame a horfc for ft arcing at a ffiadow. f 

«... . L'Efirange. 

. V/ ‘ *f. >9 apt to produce or increafe any 

pain, or diminifh any pleafure in us 5 or elfe 'to pro- 

Cl i r ' u t s an y or deprive us of any good. Locke. 

5. Malady; difeafe : as, the kings eviL 

What , s the difeafe he means ? 

1 ,s ca hM the evil. SbakefpearPs Macbeth , 

E vil. ad<v. [commonly contrafted to i//.] 

I. Not well m whatever refpeeb 

Ah, froward Clarence, evil it befeems thee, 

10 flatter Henry, and for fake th y brother f Sbak m 

z* Not well; not virtuoufly; not inno¬ 
cently. 

Iff I have fpoken evil, bear witnefs of the evils 
but ifwrell, why fmighteft thou me > John, xviii.az, 

3. Not well; not happily; not fortunately. 

It went evil with his houfe. Deut. vii. 21, 

Injunoufly; not kindly. 

The Egyptians evil entreated us, and affli&ed u». 

It is often ufed in compofition to give a 
bad meaning to a word; but in this, as 
in all other cafes, it is in the modem 
dialect generally contrafted to ill . 

^ V XT LA T^ E t CTBD * a( *h and affeBed .] 
Not kind; not difpoled to kindnefs. 

The unbelieving Jews ttined up the Gentiles, an! 
made their minds tvilajfrfted againlt the brethren. 

Evildo'er. n.f. [evil and doer.] IVlalefac- 
tor; one that commits crimes. 

Whereas they fpeak evil againft you a* evildoers, 
they may by your good works 5 lorify God. Peter . 

EvilfaVoitred. cdj. [nil and favour. 1 
lllcoumenanced; having no good afpeft. 

ioO,nr b,a ,r ' !T * 11 n0,C,h ’ ,hw! ** !n ” evifavoured 
except it be corroborated by cuftom. hacon'i ElTavs. 

EvilpaWridness. /. [f rom 

favoured.] Deformity. 

Thou (halt not fieri fice unto the Lord any bullock. 
OMhetp, wherein is blemiih, or any evifavfatd- 

LVii L V. adj. [from evil.] Not well. ’ 

Thu a.a, fo evilly born, (hall cool the beam 
^ 3,1 h .'* P«ople, and freoe up their zeal. Sbakcfu. 
EviLMt K D e p. adj. [< vil a I id mind.] IV J a. 

bcious; mifehievous; malignant; wick¬ 
ed ; iniidious. 

But molt Ihe feat’d, that trirellin* fo late. 

Some ev/imladed belli, might he in Wiit, 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden fiale. 

E ' V ' L "*V- •■A [from evil.] Contranety 
goodnefs; badnefs of whatever kind. 

» fi, goodnefs and congruity, or evil nets 

unfit,(ef, a„d upfeafonablc^fs of moral or VzZu 
adtiow, falls not within the verge of a brutal Acuity. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

Jt I w m # m a _ 


, ^'S my fon, coat; an WrVbeafthath devoured E 'ak| KO. 

f 'w ”‘d' f^ ner4j .’>' con traced to ill.]’ rio^fneA. * amation * talumn >' > cenlo- 

I Wherefore hvina .a. -it m .c^. * .. 


OF K H II Not in riic.legions 
yt horrid hell can come . devil mnre damn'd 

2 . i^VlSef; 

Lon, be as k£P "* feek ^Tmv 

3. Malignity; corruption. 

The heart of the fens of men is full of evil. Feeler 

4. Misfortune ; calamity, ' 

Shall we receive good at the hand of Cod, -nd 
lh all we not receiver j i/p « . 

h 4 fflWr kat fwe4iK ' h ikc ‘ w * and 

Prov. 


vfgrtizeri by Microso; 


rioufneft. 

,ay a ng afid,: aD m * !ice »» d all guile, 

and hypoenftes and envies, and all evilfpeaking ,. 

EviLwl aiiKc, adj. [evil and ivM.] Wjih- 

,n .S ev ’[ I *° 5 having „o good will. 

°f this fudden going out, in a coun 
try full of evilxoijbing minds towards him. §idncy. 

EviLwo'FKtR. zr.y. favil and wri.f 0 & 

who does wickednefs. J 

a- beware ° f euuv " rk "‘- pm. 

To EVINCE, zi. «. [, virree, Latin.] To 

prove; to (hew; to martifeft • to make 

evident. 

u/... . Doubt not but that fin 

will reign among them as of thee begot f 

4 , And 
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And therefore was law given them to 
Their natural pr-ivity. Altiton's Farad ife Left. 

That religion, teaching a future ftate of fouls, is 
a probability; and that its contrary cannot, with 
equal probability, be proved, we have evinced.South. 

1 The greater abturdities are, the more ftroogly they 
et face the faillty of that fuppofition from whence 
they flow# After* 

Evincible, adj. [from tvitice.J Capable 
of proof; demonftrablc* 

Implanted inftin&s in brutes are In tbemftlves 
highly reafbnabk and ufehil to their ends, and 
evincible by true reafoa to be fuch. Halt . 

Eyi'ncibly. adv. pfrom evincible .] In 

fuch a manner as to force donviftion. 

To E'virate. <v.a. [eviratsts, Latin.] To 
deprive of manhood ; to emafculate. 

To Evi'sCeratJ. v. a. [evi/cero, Larin,] 
To embowel; to draw; to deprive of 
the entrails; to fearch within the entrails, 

E'vitable. adj. \jrvitabilis> Latin.] A void¬ 
able ; that may be eicaped or ftiunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable 9 wc 
take one; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great 
urgency, were not otherwife to be taken. Hooker. 

To E'VITATE. *&. a. [evito 9 Latin.] To 
avoid; to fhun; to efcapc. 

Therein (he doth rvitaie and (hun 
A thoufand irreligious ertfed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Evjta'tio!*. n.f. [from eviteite.] The aft 
of avoiding. 

In all bodies there Is an appetite of union and 
evitation. of folutioo of continuity. Bacon. 

JEvite'bnal. adj. [aviternus, Latin.] Eter¬ 
nal in a limited fenfe; of duration not 
infinitely but indefinitely long* 

EviTE # RNITY. tf. f. [aviternitas, low La¬ 
tin.] Duration not infinitely, but indefi¬ 
nitely long, 

Eu'logy. tt.f. [tv and Aoys^-*] Fraife; 
encomium; panegyrick* 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through 
hearing the praifes and famous esJogus of worthy 
men, been ftirred up to afiedt the like commenda¬ 
tions. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If fome men's appetites find more melody in dif- 
cord, than in the narmony of the angelic quires« 
yet even ttiefe feldom mils to be affedted with eulo. 
gits given thcmfefves. Decay of Piety . 

I/UNUCH. ft. f. [iv»v%(^.] One that is 

caftrated or emafculated. 

He hath gelded the common wealth, and made 
it an eunuch. Sbakefpeare't Henry VI. 

It hath heon observed by the ancients, that much 
•f Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs , 
which are unable to generate, are nevertheless alfo 
dimfighted. Bacon's Hat. Hijl. 

So charm'd you were, you caus'd awhile to doat 
On non fenfe gargl'd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton. 

To Eu'nuchatb* v. a • To make an eu¬ 
nuch. 

It were an impofiiblc a& to eunvebatt or ca&rate 
thcmfelvet. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Evoca'tion, tt.f. [evocatio 9 Latin*] The 
aft of calling out. \ 

Would truth difoenfe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 

“ iatelle£tuai acquisition were but reminifcential evo¬ 
cation. B rows. 

Inftead of a defcent into hell, it feems rather a 
conjuring up, or an evocation of the dead from hell. 

Notes to Qdyjfcy. 

Evola'tiok. tt f. [*volo 9 Latin,] The 
aft of flying away. 

To EVO'LVE. *v. a. [evolve, Latin,] To 

unfold; to difentangle* 

The animal foul froner expands and evolves itfelf 
(b its foil orb and extent than the human foul. Hale . 

This hide active principle, as the body iatf edetb* 


Prior. 
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and dilateth, evelvctb, difiufeth, and expanded*, 1/ 
not his fubftamial exigence, yet his enemy. Hale. 

To Evo'lyb, vo a. To open itfeli; to dif- 
clofe itfelf* 

Ambmfial odours 

Does round the air evolving feents difafe; 

The holy ground it wet with heavjnly dews. 

Evolution, tt.f. [evolutus, Latin.] 

i. The aft of unrolling or unfolding. 

The fponuneous coagulation of the little faline 
bodies was preceded by almoft innumerable evolu¬ 
tions , which were fo various, that the little bodies 
came to obvert to each other tbofe parts by»which 
they mighty be beft fattened together. . Boyle. 

z. The ieries of things unrolled or unfolded. 

T he whole evolution of ages, from everlasting to 
everlafting, is to colle&edly and prefentifically repre¬ 
sented to God at once, as if all things which ever 
were, are, or (hall be, were 4 t this very infant 
really prefent. More'sDsvine Dialogues. 

3« [In geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to reftitude, as that all its 
parts do meet together, .and equally 
evolve or unbend; fo that the fame line 
becomes fuccefiively a Iefs arch of a re¬ 
ciprocally greater circle, 'till at laft they 
turn into a ftraight line. Harris. 

4 -. tafticks.] The motion made by a 

J body of men in changing their pofture, 
or form of drawing up. And thefe evo¬ 
lutions are doubling of ranks or files, coun¬ 
ter-marches, and wheelings. Harris. 

5* Evolu'tion. of Powers. [In algebra*] 
Extracting of roots from any given pow¬ 
er, being the reverfe of in volution. Harris. 

Evomi'tion. tt. f [evomo 9 Latin.] The aft 
of vomiting out. Diet. 

Eu'fatory. n.f. [< tupatorium .] A plant. 

E u Fho'n i c a l. adj. [from euphony.] bound¬ 
ing agreeably. Did. 

EUTHONY* n. f [iv$ut!a] An agreeable 
found; the contrary to harlhnefs* 

Eupho'kbium, n ./• 

I* A plant* 

It bath flowers and fruit like the (purge, and is 
alfo full of an hot (harp milky juice. The plants 
are angular, and fhaped fome what like the cereus 
or torch-thilkle. It is commonly befet with fpiucs, 
and for the moll part hath no leaves. Alitier. 

z. A gum refin, brought to us always in 
drops or grains, of a bright yellow, be¬ 
tween a draw and a gold colour, and a 
fmooth giofly furface. It has no great 
fmell, but its tafte is violently arcid and 
naufeous. It is nfed medicinally in fina- 
pifms. Hill. 

Eu'phrasy. tt. f [eujtbraji* , Latin.] The 
herb eyebright; a plant fuppofed to clear 
the fight. 

Then purg'd with eupbrafy, and rue. 

The vifual nerve; for he had much to fee; 

And from the well of life three drops Jnftili'd. 

Milton. 

Euro'clydon. tt. f. [«£•**«&".] A wind 
which blows between the Eaft and North, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. It is of tne nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls fuddenly on (hips, makes them 
tack about, and fome times caufes them to 
founder, as Pliny obferves. Cal met\ 

There arofc again!! it a tempettuous wind called 
euroclydon. AOs. xxvit. 14. 

EURUS. tt.f. [Latin.] The Eaft wind* 

Eurus. as all other winds, mud be drawn with 
blown checks, wings upon hie (boulders, and his 

body C& cofottt <d the uwnj aeoiu Pegcbam. 
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E'it&ythmy. tt.f. Harmonyt 

regular and fymmetrical meafure. 

EUTHJNJ'SU. \n.f. [?oW£s.] Ancafy 

Euthana'sy* J death. 

A recovery, 4 n my cafe, and at my age, as im* 
pofiible ? the kiodelt wiih of my friends is outb*~ 
mafia. Arbuibnot. 

Evu'lsion* tt.f. [evulJio $ Latin.] The aft 

of plucking out. v . 

From a ftri£k enquiry we cannot maintain the 
tvulfton % or biting off any parts. Bronvn'sVulg.Err * 

Evulca'tion. tt.f. \evulgo, Latin.] The 
aft of divulging; publication* Dift. 

Ew e. tt.f. [eope, Saxon*] The fhe-fheep 5 

the female to the ram* 

Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bacon • 
Haftethe facrihce; , 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok'd for Pbecbus ehulc ; 

And for Diana levcn unfpotted ewes. Dryden'% the. 

EWER. tt. J. [from eau, perhaps anciently 
tu % water.] A veflel in which water i* 
brought for wafhing the hands* 

1 dreamt of a filver baton and ewer to-night Sb. 

Let one .attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofowater, and beftrewM with flowers ; 
Another hear the ewer ; a third a diaper; 

And fay, wil’t pleafe your lordfap cool your hand*. 

Shake/peare. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequiout brings ; 
Replenifo'd from the cool, trannucent fprings; 

With copious water the bright vafo fupphes. 

A filver laver, of capacious fixe: 

They wafli. Pop* T s Odyjftf. 

EVry. tt. f [from ewer.] An office in the 
king's houfnold, where they take cax£ of 
the linen for the king's table, lay!the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver e\xr* 
after di nner. Did?* 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often prefixed to 

compounded words: fome times meaning 
out. as exhaufit to draw out; fometimes. 
only enforcing the meaning, and fome* 
times producing little alteration. 

To EXACERBATE, v. a. [exacerbo, La¬ 
tin.] To imbitter; to exafperate; to 
heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacerba'tjon. tt.f [from exacerbate.] 

1. Encreafc of malignity; augmented force 
or feverity. 

2. Height of a difeale; nnroxyfm. 

The patient may, drive, by little and little, to 
overcome the fymptom in exacerbation ; and fo, by 
time, turn fullering into nature. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and exacerbation^ 
every other day. Arbutbnot an Diet » 

ExActRVA f TioN. tt.f [acervus, Latin.] 
The aft of heaping up. Dift. 

EX'ACT. adj. [exact us, Latin.] 

I. Nice; not failing; not deviating from 
rule. 

All this, exalt to rule, were brought about. 

Were but in a combat in the lilh left out. Pope. 

z. Methodical; not negligently performed* 

What if you and I enquire bow money matters 
fand between ut?—With all my heart I love exalt 
dealing; and let Hocus audit. Arbutb. John, Bull* 

3. Careful; not negligent: of perfons. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the (eats of their an* 
teflon, to make way for fuch new matters as have 
been more exalt in their accounts than thcmfelvcs* 

Speltator. 

4* Honeft; drift; punftuaL 

In my doings I was exalt. Mcclrf. \\. 19. 

To Exa'ct. v. a. [rxi£0 # ex aBus. Latin*] 

i • To require authoritatively^ 

Thou now exalt jl the penalty. 

Which is a pound of his poor merchant's flefli. 

Shake /,L 

Of a foreigner (few jnayft exalt it again; but 

lhal 
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As! wl.'idi b tbioe with titj tote, Ate to! 

{halt releafo* # § JJ*ut* 

Email of fcmnts to be faithfa and diligent, 

Taylor. 

From ui his foes proaeunc'd glory be ***&*•_ 

Milton. 

The hand of fote is over us, and Heaven 
Exatts fe verity from all our fhoaghti. Addifort. 

X, To demand of right. 

Years of fervice paft» _ _ 

From grateful fouls exatt reward at laft. Dryden. 

Where they defiga a recompence for benefits it* 
cetvefl, they are leu folicitous to nuke it when it is 

exacted. m „ SmAridgc. 

t. To funsmon; to enjoin; to enforce. 

Let us deleted now therefore from this fop 
Ot (peculation | for die hour prccifc 
£xetts our parting hence. Mi turn's Potato ft Lof. 

Duty, 

And juftice td mj father's foul, exatt 
This cruel piety. Denham's Softy. 

To Exa'ct. <u. n. To praftice extortion. 

* The enemy (hall not exatt upon bun. 

Pf. box. ii. 

Exa'ct ex. n.f. [from exatt.] 
i 0 Extortioner; one who claim* more than 
hi* due, or claims his due with outrage 
and feverity. 

The poller and natter ’of foes jufttfles the com* 

’ moo resemblance of the courts of juftice to the bulh t 
where unto while the (beep flies for defence in 
weather, he isfure to lofe part of the fleece* 

Batons Pf ays. 

1 will alfo make thy officers peace, and ihme 
natters righteoufnefs. ^ Ifaiab, Is. 17. 

a. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfon*, especially that the exatter 
of the oath did neither ofe csnurtatioo, nor examin¬ 
ing of them for taking thereof, were eafily fuborned 
to make an affidavit for moneys _ f Baton. 

3. One who is fevere in hi* injunctions or 

* bis demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more 

* jrigorous natters upon others, than fuch whofe pride 

was formerly leaft difpofed to the obedience of lawful 
conititutioos. A 7 #ig Charles. 

The grateful perfon being ftill the moft fevere 
Mutter ot himfcli, not only confcfles, but proclaims 
tiis debts. South. 

There is no way to deal with this mao of reafon, 
4hit rigid natter of ftrift demon ftratioa for things 
which are not capable of it. Tillotfon. 

Exa'ctiox. /. [from exatt.] . 

». The aft of making an authoritative de¬ 
mand, or levying by force. 

If he (hould break his day, what (hould I gain 
B the exattion of the forfeiture t Sbakefpeare. 

a. Extortion; unjoft demand. 

They vent reproacites 
Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 
Of thefe exattions. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Remove viulence and fpoil, and execute judgment 
and juftice; take away your exactions from my 
people. Exek. xlv. 9. 

As the firil earl did firft raife the greatnefr of 
that houfe, by Iriftx exactions and oppreffionj; fo 
G3raid the lalt earl did at laft ruin it by the like 
extortions. Davies's State of Ireland. 

3, A tribute feverely levied. 

They have not made bridges over the river for 
the convenience of their fubjeth as welt as rtrangers, 
who pay an unreafooabie exaction at every ferry 
upon the lealufog of the waters. Addifon on Italy. 

Exa'cti.y. ad'v. [from exatt .] Accurately; 
nicely; thoroughly. 

Both of *<m knew mankind exactly well; for both 
of ’em began that ftudy in themtelm. Dryden. 

The religion they pro ft k is fuch, that the more 
exactly it is fifted by pure unbiafled reafon, the more 
veafonable ftill it will be found. Atterbury. 

Exa'ctfess. *./. [from exatt. ] 

I. Accuracy; nicety; drift conformity to 
rule or fymmetry. 

The experiments are all made with the utmoft 
ft attnfs and arcvmfpeftion. Woodward on l flu 
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In wit, at nature, what affects ottr heart* 

Is not th* exatt ofs of peculiar parts t 
•Us not a lip, or eye, we beauty call 
But the joint force, and full refult of all. Pope. 

Tlit balance mull be held by a third hand, who 
is to deal power with the utmoft exattnefs into the 
fevers3 fcalcs. # Swift. 

, Regularity of conduft; ftriftnefs of man¬ 
ners ; care not to deviate. 

1 preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms 
with men, before that inward exattnefs of confcience 
before Cod. AT. Charles. 

They think that their exattnefs in one duty will 
atone for their negleft of another. Rogers , 

EXAGGERATE, v. «. fcxaggero, La¬ 
tin.] 

1, To heap upon; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorny, fevera! oaks and 
firs (land in firm earth below the moor, and have 
lain there hundreds of years, dill covered by the 
frrih and fait waters and mooriih earth exaggerated 
upon them. # Hate . 

2. To heighten by reprefentation; to en¬ 
large by nyperbolical cxprcflions. 

He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, 
the fenfe the people generally had, even defpair of 
ever feeing an end of the calamities. Clat-tndoet. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes, Addifon' s Spectator . 

Ex accexa'tion. n.f [from exaggerate.] 

1. The aft of heaping together; an heap; 
an accumulation. 

Some towns that were anciently havens and ports, 
are now, by exaggeration of fand between thefc towns 

and the fea, converted into firm land. 

Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condcfcenfions in 
the priuce to pafs good laws, would have an odd 
found at Wcftminftcr. Swift, 

To Fxa'gitate. nj. a. [exagifo, Latin. 

1. To (hake; to put in motion. 

The warm air of the bed exagitales the blood. 

Arbutbnot. 

2. To reproach; to purfue with inveftives. 
The fcnfe it now difufed, being purely 
Latin. 

This their defied and imperfection I had rather 
lament in fuchCafe than txagitate. Hooker. 

Exaoita'tion, n.f. [from exagitale.] The 
aft of (baking or agitating. Did. 

Tf EX A 7 LT. *v. a. \ex alter, French ; alius , 
Latin ; exalte, low Latin. | 

1. To raife on high, 

Asd thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, (hale be brought down to hell. Malt. xi. aj. 

2 • To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 

Exal( him that ta low, and abaft him that is 
high. Exek. 

As yet cxaIteJly}\Q\i thyfclf agalnft my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go l Exodus , ix. 17. 

How long (hall mine enemy be exalted over met 

Pf. xiil. %. 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 

The covenanters, who underflood their own want 
of ftrength, were very reafonably exalted with this 
" fwCcefs. Clarendon. 

How much foeverthc king’s friends wore dejefted 
upon the palling thofe two alls, ir is terrain, they 
who thought they got whatfoever he loft wsre 
mightily exalted , and thought thcmfelvcs noV fu- 
perior to any opposition. Dryden's JEn. V*d. 

4. To praife; to extol; to magnify. 

O magnify the Lotd with me, a*d let us exalt 
his name together. P/a!, xxxiv. 3. 

5. To raife up in oppofition: a fcr^ptural 

phrafe. 

Againft whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and 
lift up thine eyes on high t * Lings, xix. ia. 

6 . T’o intend; to enforce. 

Now Mi- h (lie faid r let fame exalt her voice; 

Nor let thy % ogwitfts Mlf bv km tkrsr.-. Prior. 


pharmacy.] Raifing a medicine to 
rner decree of virtue, or an increafo 
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6. To heighten; to improve; to refine by 

fire, as in chemiftry. 

The wild animals have more exercife, have thei# 
juices more elaborated and exalted j but for the fam e 
reafon the fibres are harder, Arhsttbnot on Aliments* 
Withchymick art exalts tbe mineral pow'rs, 

And draws the aromatick louis of fiow'n. Pope* 
They meditate whether the virtues of the ojw 
will exalt or dimimfh the force of the Other, of 
correct any of its oocent qualities. Watte* - 

8. To elevate in diftion or fentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ftraios, 

Sicilian mufes, through thefc happy plains. 

Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns, 

Rofetmmon. 

Exalta'tiow. n.f. [from 

1. The aft of raifing on high. 

2. Elevation to power, dignity, or excel* 
lence. 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for the 
exaltation of thofe that were opjprefled. Judith, xvi. fl*. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the lat¬ 
ter an humiliatioflf of manhood; for which caufe 
there followed an exaltation of that which was hum* 
bled, for with power he created the world, bug 
seftored it by obedience. Hooker* 

3. Elevated ft ate ; ft ate of greatnef* or dig* 
nity. 

1 wonder’d at my flight and chirtge 
To this high exaltation. Milton's Porod/fe 
In God all perfections, in their higheft degree and 
exaltation , meet together. *Tillstfcn w 

You are at much efteemed and as much beloved, 
perhaps more dreaded than ever you were in your 
highell exaltation. 1 Swift. 

4. [it 

a b*& 

of the molt remarkable property ot any 
body. i&my* 

5. Dignity of a planet in which fts power* 
are jnereafed. 

Aftrologers tell us, that the fun receives his ex- 
alt at ion m ihelign A/iCl. _ Dryden • 

Exa'mkn. n. f. [Latin.] Examination; dif* 
quifition; enquiry. 

This considered together with a ft lift account, and 
critical exanten of rrafon, will alfo diftraft the witty 
determination* of aftrology. Brown's Vvlgar Err. 

Ex* am i kate. n. f [< examinatus , Latin.] 

The perfon examined* 

In an examination where a freed (ervant, whs 
having power with Claudius, very faucily had al- 
snoft all the words, *(ked in fcorn one of the e. 
aminates 9 who was likewife a freed fervant of Seri* 
bonianus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianut had been 
emperor, what would you have done t He anfwercd 
I would have (food behind his chair and held my 
peace. Baeon % 

Examination, n.f. [examinath, Latin.] 
Tlie aft of examining by queftions, of 
experiment; Accurate difqumtion. 

I have broGght him forth, that, after examination 
had. 1 might have fomewbat to write. Alls, xxv. a 6. 

Different men leaving out or putting in (creral 
dm pie ideas, according to their various examination, 
(kill, or obfervatioo of the fubjeft, have diflrrent 
effences. Locke. 

Exami na'tor. tt.f [Latin.] An examiner; 

an enquirer. 

An inference, oot of power to perfuade a ferioUt 
examinator . Brown's Vulgar Err*urs m 

To EXAMINE. *v. a. [examim, Latin.] 

1. To try a perfon accufed or fnfpeftcd by 

interrogatories. 

Let them examine themfelves whether they repent 
them truly. Church. Cat • 

If wc this day be examined of the good deed done 
to the impotent man. Alls, i v. 9. 

We ought, before it be too late, to examine our 
fouls, and provide fo< futurity. Hake's Preparation. 

2. To interrogate a witnefs. 

Command bis «ctufcp to come unto (See, by 
4 U % examining 
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j. To try the truth or falfchood of any pro¬ 
portion. 

4. To try by experiment, or obfervation; 

narrowly fift; fcan. 

"To write whit may fee u rely (land the teft 
Of being well read over tbrice at leaft. 

Compare each phrafe, examine ev*ry line. 

Weigh ev*ry.word, and ev’ry thought refine. .Pope. 

5. To make enquiry into; to fearchinto ; 
to ferutinife. 

When I begfan to examine the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, 1 found it liad a near connexion 
with word*. . Loch . 

Exa miner, ft. f. [from examine .] 

1. One who interrogates a criminal or evi¬ 
dence. 

A crafty clerk, commiflioher, or examiner , will 
snake a witaefe fpeak what he truly never meant. 

Hale's Imw of England. 

2 . One who fcarches or tries any thing; one 
who fcrutinifcs. 

So much diligence is not altogether necefiary, but 
it will promote the fucccfi.of the experiments, and 
by a very fcrupulou* examine? of things defences to 
be applied. Newt, Oft. 

Exe'mplary. adj. [frpm example.] Serving 
for example or pattern; propofed to imi¬ 
tation* 

We are. not of opinion that nature, tn working, 
hath before her certain exemplary draughts or pat¬ 
terns, which-fulfilling in the bofom of the Highetl, 
and being thence difcovcicd, (he fixeth her eye uoon 
them. , * * Hooker. 

EXAMPLE, ft./. [1 exempli , French; exem- 
plnm , Latin.] 

1. Copy Or pattern; tlwt which is propofed 
to be refembled or imitated. 

The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he 
beheld in all eternity. Raleigh's Uifloty. 

2. Precedent; former inftance of the like. 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temperate order in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefpeare's King John. 

3. Precedent of good. • 

Let us (hew an example to our brethren- 

■ Judith* viii. 24. 

Taught this by his example , whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft! Milton 

4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example 01 the believers! l War. 

y. One punifhea for 
others. • , 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving ihcmfclves over to 
fornication, art fet forth for an example , fuffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire. _ # 7 • 

influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is picftnr^ men take example at it j 
and when it is gone, they defire it. H ifd. iv. a. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on 
the aftioni of men. Rogers . 

7. Inftancc; illuftratiott of a general pofition 
by fome particular fpccification. 

Can we, for example , give lire praife of valour to 
a man, who, feeing his gods prophaacd, fliould want 
the courage to defend them. Drydcn. 

2. Inftancc in which a rule is illuftratcd by 

air application. 

My reaibn is fufficicntly convinced both of the 
truth and ufefulnefc of his precepts: it is to pretend 
that 1 have, at kaft in feme places, made examples 
to bis rules. . Drydcn. 

To Exa'mple. •v. ft. [from the noun. 

1. To exemplify; to give an inftancce of. 

The proof whereof 1 few fufficiently examplcd in 
thofe late wan of Munfter* Sgcnjtr'x State <f Irel, 

a. To fet an example. 

Do villainy, do, fince *w« srofefs to do 
Like workmen* l % example you with thievery 

SbaLejpCi 
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Exa'nOVTOUS. 
ing no blood; 
not fanguineous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of perfeQ 
animals with imperfect, fanguineous with rx**- 
- guious. Brown. 

The infers, if we take in the exanguioxs* both 
terrdlrial and a^uatick, may for number vie even 
with plants. # Ray. 

Exa'nim ate. adj. [exanimatus, Latin.] 

1. Lifelefs; dead. 

2. Spiritless; deprefled. 

The grey morn 

Lifts her pale luftrc on the paler wretch. 

Exanimate by love. Tbomfon's Spring. 

Exanima'tion. n. f. [from exanimate.] 
Deprivation of life. ^ Dt . 

Ex a n 1 mo us. adj. f exanimh t Latin. Life¬ 
lefs ; dead; killed. 

EXANTHEMATA, n.f. [ft{«W.] Ef- 
florefcencies; eruptions; breaking out; 
puftules. 

Exakth f/matous. adj* [from exanthema¬ 
ta.] Puftulous; effiorefeent; eruptive. 

To EaANTLA 1 I'E. *v. n. [ exantlo , Latin.] 

1. To draw out. 

2. To exhauft ; to wafte away. 

By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated , or 
unable to att th*ir parts any longer. Boyle. 

Exantlaction n.f. [from exantlate.] The 
aft of drawing out; exhauftion. 
Exara'tion. ft./, [exaro, Lat.] The ma¬ 
nual aft of writing; the manner of ma¬ 
nual writing. # Difi. 

Exarticula'tion. n.f. [ex and articulus* 
Latin.] The di (location of a joint. DiH. 
To -EXASPERATE. P- a. [exajpero, Latin.}' 
r. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate; to 
anger; to make furious. 

To take the widow, 

Exafperates* makes mad her filler Goneril. SBakef. 

The people of Italy, who run into politicks, hav¬ 
ing fonftthing to exafperatt them again ft the king of 
• France. Addtfon . 

2. To heighten a difference 5 to aggravate; 
to embitter. 

Matters grew more exctfptrate between the kings 
of England and France, for the auxiliary forces of 
French and English were much blooded one againft 
another. # Bacon. 

When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exasperated at the vanity of 
it* labours. . Parnel. 

3. To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. 

The pi after alone would pen the humour already 
contained in the part, and fo exafperatt it. Bacon . 

Exaspera'ter. *./. [Horn exafperate.] He 
that exafperates, or provokes; a provoker. 
Exasperation, n.f. [from ex after atej\ 

1. Aggravation; malignant reprelentation. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five mem- 
bcis* my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 
exafperathns they could. King Charles. 

2. Provocation; irritation; incitement of 

rage. \ 

k Their ill ufage and exafperation a of him, and his 
xeal for maintaining his nigufaent, difpofed him to 
take liberty. Alter bury. 

To EX A LECTOR ATE. v. a. [exauftoro. 
Latin. 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch here ticks, in the primitive days of Chrifti- 
anity, were by the church treated with no other 
puoifhmcnt than excommunication, and by exaxflo- 
r.ttimr and depriving them of their degrees therein. 

Ay li/e*s Purerg^n. 

Exauctora'* loN^./.[from<xswr!?dnj^.] 

gitized by Microsoft% 
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1, Difmiffion from fervioe. 

2. Deprivation; degradation. 

Depolition, d^radation, or exax£hratioM f If life 
thing clfe but the removing of a perfon from feme 
dignity or order in the church, and depriving him 
of his ecclefiaftical preferments. Ayliffe** Parerpon. 

Excande'scence. 7 /• [excaudefco> I^a- 

Excandl'scency. \ tin.] * 

1. Heat; the date of growing hot. 

2. Anger; the ftate ofgrowing angry. - 

Excanta'tion. n.f. [4 rxcemto , Latin.] Dif- 

enchantment by a counter-charm. 

To Exca'rn ate. v, a. [ex and earner, Lat.] 
To dear, from flefti. 

The fpleen is moll curidufly exearnated 9 and the 
veffels filled with wax, whereby its fibres and veflida 
are very well fecn. Grew. 

Excarnifica'tion. n.f [excarnifico, La¬ 
tin.] The aft of taking away the flefti. 

To E'XCAVATE. *v. a. [excavo, Latin.] 
To hollow; to cut into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the 
brim, were of that wondcnul fmatlnefs, that Faber 
put a thoufand of them into an excavated pepper*.' 
corn. Rayon the Creation. 

Though nitrpus tempeds, and clandeftine death. 
Fill’d the deep caves, and mim’rous vaults beneath. 
Which form’d with art, and wrought withendlefs toil. 
Ran through the fmthick excavated foil. 

See the unwearied Briton delves his way. 

And to the caverns lets in war and day. Black more. 

Flat thecx, fome like hats, feme like buttons, 
excavated in the middle. 

Dei ham's Pbyfico-TbcoJogy . 

Excava'tion. n.f. [from excavate.] 

1. The aft pf t utting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hot- 

lowed parts of piliass, the total objett appeareth the* 
bigger; and fo, as much as thole excavations do 


_ „ _ Ikcy of the- fight. 

tVaiton r s ArcbiteBurc. 

To EXCE'ED. <v. a. [excedo 9 Latin.] 

1. To go beyond; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an 
inch in thickntefs. hoodwardon FtffU. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 

1 Kings. 

To -Exce'ed. *v.n. 

i. To go too far; to pafs the bounds of fit* 
nefs. 

In your prtyen, and places of religion, ufe reve¬ 
rent poftures and great attention, remembering that 
wt fpeak to God, in our reverence to whom we can¬ 
not pollibly exceed. ^ ^ *Iaylor. 

z. To go beyond any limits. 

Forty (tripes he may give him and not exceed^ 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

Juftice muft punifh the rebellious feed; 

Yet pumfti fo, an pity (Hall exceed. Dryden . 

Exce'edino. parlkipialadj. [from exceed.J 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 

He faith* that cities were jxiilt an exceeding fjpace 
of time before the great flood. Raleigh's Hijtery. 

Exce'edi kg. adv. [This word is not ana¬ 
logical, but has been long admitted and 
eitabliihed.} In a very great degree; emi¬ 
nently. 

The*country i» fuppofed to be exceeding rich. 

• Abbot . 

The Genoefe were exceeding powerful by fea, and 

contended often with the Venetians for fuperiority. 

Raleigh. 

Talk no more fo exceeding proudly; let not arro¬ 
gance come out of your mouth. _ 1 Sam. ii. j. 

The atfion of the Iliad and that of the JEna^ 
were in themfdves exceeding ihort; bur are beauti¬ 
fully extended and divcrlilied by the invention'of 

eptfodcs, and the macliinery ©i die gods. AJdiJin. 
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The fcnn* of the blood affords, by diftilUrioa, tn 
txcceding limpid water, neither acid jQ^r alkaline. 

Arbntbnot . 

ExC ePdingLY. adv. from exceeding ,.] To 

a great degree; greatly; .very much. 

They cried out more exceedingly* Crucify him. 

Afar, iv* 

Ifaac trembled exceedingly* ■ Gen. xxviu 33. 

The Earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was 
much feared of the king's enemies, and exceedingly 
beloved of the king's fubjcdU. Davit 1 on Ireland. 

Precious ftoncs look exceedingly well, when they 
are fet in thofe places which wc would make to come 
Out of the pitture. # Dry den. 

Is not this medium exceedingly more rare and 
fubtile than the air, and exceedingly more elaftick 
and attire I Newton'* Optlcks. 

T9 EXCE'L. *v. a. [excello, Lat.J To outgo 
in good qualities; to furpafs. 

Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays; 

Tea both excel* which you roue Wife to praife. 

Pallet. 

How heroes’rife, how patriots fet, 

Thy father's bloom and death may tell; 

Excelling others, thefe Were-great; 

Thou greater ftill, muft thffe excel. 

To Exce'l. v. «• To have good qualities 
in a great degree; to be eminent; to be 
great. • 

Then to Silvia let us fing. 

That Silvia is excelling . Sbakeftnart. 

Reuben, unftablc as water, thou {halt not excel. 

Gat , xlii. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to go* 
vtrn, that is the more intelligent; but there is no 
left required, courage to orotett, and, above all, ho- 
nefty and probity to abftain from injury; fo fitnefs 
to govern is a perplexed bufinefs. Some men, feme 
nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the other* 

Bacon 9 * Holy War. 

Company ate to be avoided that are good for no¬ 
thing; thofe to be fought and frequented that excel 
in fome quality or other* Temple. 

He match'd their beauties where they moft excel\ 
Of love fung.better, and of arms as well* Dryden. 

Let thofe teach others, who themfeives excel\ 

And cenfure freely, who have written well. Pope. 

Excellence. i n.f. [excellence, French; 

EXcellency. J excellentia, Latin.] 

X. The Hate of abounding in any good qua¬ 
lity* 

2. Dignity; high rank in exiftence. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafe defim (hould fo 
txtinguifh in men the fenfc of their own excellency, 
as to make them willing that their fouls fhould be 
like the fouls of beads, mortal and corruptible with 
their bodies? Herder. 

I know not why a Send may not deceive a crea¬ 
ture of more excellency than bimfelf, but yet a crea¬ 
ture. ^ Dryd, y*ev. Dvdic. 

> The date of excelling in auy thing. 

1 have amongflt men of parts and bufmefs, feldom 
beard any one commended for hiving an excellency 
in mufick. t ' J Locke. 

That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been spade rather to difeover 
beauties and excellencies than their (suits amt im¬ 
perfections. Addifoa. 

. Purity; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence. 

That angrfs love good men with. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . A title of honour. It is now ufually ap¬ 
plied to generals of an army, ambaffadon, 
and governonrs. 

They humbly Ihew unto your excellence. 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Sbakefpeare. 

EXckllent. pdj. [excellent, Latin*] 

I. Of great virtue; of great worth; of great 
dignity. « 

Arts and foiqnees are excellent, in order to certain 
ends. ^ ^ Taylor. 

2* Eminent in any good quality* 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. 

Jcb. ixxvii. 23 
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EXCELLENTLY. adv. [from excellent.} 

1, Well; in a high degree. 

He determines that man was erett, becaufo he 
was made with hands, as he excellently declareth. 

Brown 9 * Vulgar Err oxer*. 
That was excellently obferved, fays 1 , when 1 mad 
a pafiage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine. Swift. 

2. To an eminent degree. 

Comedy is both excellently inftruttive and ex¬ 
tremely pleafant; fa tire laibes vice into reformation; 
and humour rtprefent* folly, fo as to render it ridi¬ 
culous. Dryden. 

To EXCEPT, a>. a • [exeipio, Latin.] 

K. To leave out, and fpecify as left out of 
a general precept, or pofition. 

But when he faith. All things are put under him, 
it is manifeft, that he is excepted which- did put all 
things under him. Cor. 

Adam, behold 

Th’ efiettt, which thy original crime hath wrought 
do fome to fjpring from thee, who never touch'd 
Th* excepted tree. Milton 9 * Paradife Left. 

To ExcePt. hj. n. To objett; to make 

obje&ions. 

A fucedhon which our author could not except 
againft. , Locke. 

ExcePt. prepojtl. [from the verb. This 
. word, long taken as a prepofition or con¬ 
junction, is originally the participle paf- 
fivc of the verb; which, like moft others, 
had for its participle two terminations, 
except or excepted. All except one is all , 
one excepted. Except maj likewife be, 
according to the Teutonlck idiom, the im¬ 
perative mood: all except one; that is, all 
out one, which yon muft except.] 

1. Exclusively of; without inclufion of. 

Richard except, thofe whom we fight againft. 

Had rather have us win than him they follow. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Cod and his fon except , 

Nought valued he nor fear'd. Milton. 

2 . Unlcfs; if it be not fo that. 

It is neceflary to know our duty, becaufo *tis ne- 
ceflary for us to doit; fold it ia impoQible to dp it, 
except we know it. Tillotfon. 

Excepting, prepofit. [from except . See 
EXCEPT.]. Without xnclufion of; with 
exception of. An improper,word. 

May I not live without controul and awe. 
Excepting ftill the letter of the law! Dryden 9 * Perf. 

People come into the world in Turkey the fame 
way they do here; and yet, excepting the royal fa- 
■ mily, they get hut little by it. Collier on Duelling. 

Exception, n. /. [from except ; exceptio, 

Latin.] 

1. Exclusion from the things comprehended 
in Bj^reccpt, or poiitioh; exclufion of 
anv perfon from a general law. 

VVljcn God renewed this charter*of man's fove- 
reiguty over- the creatures to Noah and his family, 
we had no exception at all; but that Cham ftpod 
as folly inveiled with this right as any of his bre¬ 
thren. South, 

Let the money be ratftd on land, with an excep¬ 
tion to fome ol the more.barren parts, that might 
bfc tax-free. Add. Jon . 

2 . It fhould have from before the rule or 

law to which the exception refers; but 

it is fonietimes inaccurately ufedwith/o. 

Pleads in exception to all general rules. 

Your tafteof follies, with our fcorn of fools. Pope. 

3. Thing excepted or fpccified in exception. 

Every att of parliament was not previous to what 
it enatted; unlcfs thofe. two, by which (he Earl ol 
- Strafford and Sir John Fenwick foft their heads may 
pafs for exceptions. Swift. 

Who firft taught fouls tnflav’d, and realms uudone, 
Th* enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature's laws, 
m T’invert the w*rk: andco nit 1 work its taufe. pope. 
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4. Obje&ion 5 cavil: with againfl or to. 

Your afiertion hath drawn us to make fearcV 
whether thefe be juft exception* againft the cuftomt * 
of our church, when ye plead that they are the fam« 
which the church of Rome hath, or that they ar# 
not the fame which fome other reformed churches 
havedevifed. * ’ * Hooker, Preface* 

1 . ra *7 have exceptions peremptory againft the 

• jurors, of which he then fhall fhcrw caufe. Spenfer. 2 . 
Revelations witlfoonbe difeerned to be extreme^ 

ly conducible to reforming men's lives, fuch as wilt 
anfwer all obje&iont and exception* of flefh and 
blood againft it, Hammond * 

.1 will anfwer what exceptions they cap have 
.againft our account, and confute all the reafons and 
explications .they can give of their own. Bentley % 

• Pcevifh diflike; offence taken: fome* 

times with to. » - r • s 

I fear’d to (hew my father Julia's letter. 

Left he fhould tike exception* to my love. Sbakefp . 

6. Sometimes with at • 

He firft took exception at this badge, ■ 

Pronouncing, that the palcnefs of this fiow'r 
Bewray'd the faintnefs of my mailer's heart. Sbakm 

7. Sometimes with againft. • 

Rodcrigo, thou haft' taken againft me an excep¬ 
tion i but I proteft I have dealt rtoftdircttly in thv W 
*^ ,r ' „ e *1 Sbakefpeare..* 

8. In this fenfc it is commonly ufcd with 
the verb take. 

He pve Sir James Tirrel great thanks; but took 
exception to the place of their burial, being too bafe 
for them that were king's children. • Bacon. 

Exceptionable, adj. [from exception .] 
Liable to objection. 

Thfc only piece of pleafantry in Milton is where 
the evil fpints rally the angels uporillie luccefs of * 
their artillery: this paffage I look upon to be the 
moft exceptionable in the whole,poem. Add if on. 

ExcePtioos. adj. I from except .] Peevifh; 
froward; full of objections; quarreHome. 

They are fo fupercilious, fharp^-traoblefbme, fierce^ 
and exception*, that* they are not only flfort of the 
true charatter of friendship, but become the veiy . 
fores of fociety. South. 

ExcePtive. adj. [from except .] Including 
an exception. ' 

■ Exceptive propofitions will make complex fyllo- 
gifms, as none but pbyficians came fo the con- 
foltation, the nurfe is r>o phyficiaa, therefore the . 
nurfe came not to the confuit-tioo. I Vat s'* Logick. 

ExcePtless. adj. [from except .] Omitting 
or neglettingilexception; general; uni- 
verfal. 'this is not in ufc. 

■ Forgive my gen Va land except/ef* raflinefs, ’ 

Perpetual fobergods! 1 do proclaim 

One honeft man. Sbakefp. a re's Timm. 

ExcePtor. ti ./. [from except.] Objector; 

* one that uiakes exceptiens. 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the im* 
propriety o^ thofe exprdfions* Burnet m 

. e/rn. v. a. [excerrtQ, Latin.] To 
(train out; to feparate or emit by ltrain- 
ers ; to fend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or cxccrmd^ 

. hath antipathy with the fame thing when it is aiitc 
and found, and With thofe parts which do ixctrnf 

Bacon's Natural lliftory. 

Exercife firft fondeth nourifhmcm into tht paits; 
and fecotid!), helpcth to exetrn by lweat, and f6 
maketh tht parts aifimilate. Bacon 9 * Nat. Hi ft. 

An unguent or pap prepared, witji an open vend 
fo excern it intiv Ray on the Creation . 

Exce'rption. n. f [excerptto % Latin.] 

1. The a6t of gleaning; felefting. 

2. The thing gleaned or (eletted. 

Times have confumcd his works, faving fome few 
excerpuns. Raleigh . ' 

EXCELS, n.f. [exoffus, Latin.] 
i. More than enough; faulty fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe '‘txcejfe* and fuper* 
fluities, there is efpied tlie want of a principal part 
of duty* Hcolftr, 

Goodnefs 










1 XC 

‘Co^UefeanTwer* to the theological sriftvt ferity* 
%fcd adimty no excefs but error t the d*&re of power 
v cfuTcd the angels to (4U4 the flew of 
knowtahe iii «rre/t caufod man to fill 1 hut in 
Khanty there Is no *xc ^a, neither can angel or sun 
esse in danger by it. Bacon's Effayi. 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or diijpropur- 
toonate to the reft, cither is excefs or defedk. «y* 

2. Exuberance.; ftatc of exceeding; compa¬ 
rative exuberance. 

Let the fuperfloous ui lull dieted sun, 

That hrarei your ordinance, feet your power quickly* 
2b dlttribuf ion (hall do solo ero/i. 

And each man have enough. Shake/ Xing heat* 

The feveral raya m that white light retain their 
SObrihck outfitter, by whkh thofe of an j fort, 
whenever nay become more copious than the reft, 
4 o by their excefs and predominance caufe their pro. 
per colour to appear* Houston's Gpticks. 

}. Intemperance; tmieafonable indulgence 
in meat and drink* 

It was excefs of wine that let him on* 

And ondiis more advice we pardon him* Shake/}. 

There will be need of temperance in diet j tor 
the body once heavy with exetft and forfeits, hangs 
plummets on the nobler parts. Duff*. 

4. Violence of paffioa. 

4. Tranfgreflion of due limit!. 

A popular fw*y, by forcing kings to give 
More than ys fit for ofcjefls to receive, 
iUa to the fame extremes ; and *+0 excefs 
glade both, by thriving to be greater, lets.- Denham, 

r Hospitality fomccimcs degenerates into protufe- 

r (j: even pariiraony ixfelf, which fits but ill upon 
publick figure, is ytt the more panfonable excefs of 
thitwo. Atierlury. 

£xcE f ssivc. adj. \exctfff 9 French; fromfv- 
ctfs.] 

a* Beyond the common proportion of qnan- 
tity or bulk* 

li the paaicum be laid below tod about (he bot¬ 
tom of a root, it will caufe the toot to grow to an 
cxctjftve bignefs. ^ Eaton. 

c. Vehement beyond mcafurc in kindnefs 
or diflike. 

Be not fxerffive toward any, Ecelef. 

The people's property it ft, by cxq^cc favour, 
to bring great men to nailery, and then to be e*- 
xtfive in pity. Hayward. 

Excessively, aim, [from cxcejjrvc .] Ex* 
ceedingly; eminently; in a great degree. 

A man muft be cxcrjfrvely ftupid, as well as un- 
charitable, wlto believes there is no virtue but on 
his own fide. Addifox. 

To EXC H A'NGE. m, a . \exchanger % French; 

exeambiare , low Latin.J 
1. To give or quit one thing for the fake 
of gaining another. 

They (hall not fell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firft fruits. Exsk. xlvni. 14. 

Exchange his Cheep fpr (hells, or wool for a fpark- 
ling pebble, or a diamond. ^ # Locke, 

Take delight in the good things of this world, 
fb as to remember that wc are to part with them, and 
to exchange them foe more excellent and durable 
enjoyments. # Alterhxry. 

1, To give or take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet } 
Mine and my father's blood, be not upon thee. 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpeore's Hamlet. 

Word* having naturally no fignitkation, the idea 
tnuft be learned by thofe who would exchange 

thoughts, aad hold intelligible difeourfe with others. 

Locke. 

Here .then exchange we mutually foigivenefs. 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows. 

My perjuries to thee be all foigottcn, ^ Roux. 
It nas nvith before the perfon with whom 
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the exchange is inade, and for before the 

thing taken in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and ertfled 
exchange 1 where the weight of old mouey was ex- 
changed for new. Camden . 

Jkilg acquainted with the lawt and fafoio/u ol 


EXC 

bis aw« gpMtry, In lu» fpmedtiof la exchange 

wr (b thofe abroad. Locke. 

Exchange, a u /. {from the verb.] 

I, The act of giving and receiving recipro¬ 
cally. 

And then they parted, with exchangee# harm* t 

Much blood the snoaftcra feft* ■nd they their arms. 

Waller. 

They Usd Iheir corn, dwj make exehanget; 
they are always ready to ferve one another. Addifon. 

а. T ra&ck hy permutation. 

The woxtd as maintained by int«reo«iWc f sad die 
whole oouife of nature it a great exchange, in which 
one good turn it, and ought to bt, the dated price 
Of another. South, 

3. The for* or a& of traxuferring, properly 
by bills or ftotet* 

1 have bit)* for saooey by exchange, 

Tran Floresee, and muft here deliver diets. Shake/. 

4* The balance of the money of different 
nations* 

He was Drifted is the exchange beyond feat, and 
la all the csiutuaftaacct aad practice* thereof. 

Hayward aa Edwa r d VI. 

$. The thing given in return for fomething 
received* 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifest, mod many treasons, 

There it myfladgo: X*U ywtit oa thy heart. 

—Tharc's say exchangei what tn the world he i* 
That aipci me traitor, tilhua 4 ikc he lies. Shaktf. 

•Spend all I have, only give me fo much time in 
exchange of it. Shakcfp. nferry Wives of Wind for. 

It made not the filter coined go for more than 
its Value in all things to be bought; but juft fo much 
as the denomination was raifed, juft fo much lefs of 
commodity had the buyer in exchange for it. Locke. 

It blood you feek, 1 will my own refign; 

O (pare her life, and in exchange take nine. 

thyAer's ind. Emf>, 

б. The thing received in return for fome¬ 
thing given. 

The refpe# and love which was paid you by all, 
who had the happinefs to know you, was a wife 
exchange foe the honours of the court. Dryden. 

7. The place where the merchants meet 
to negocUte their affairs; place of falc* 

He that ufw the fame words lometimes in one, 
and fometUnM in another fignificaiion, ought to pafs, 
in the fchools for as fair a man, at he docs in the 
market and exchange, wlw fells feveral things under 
the fame name. Locke. 

No thing, no place is ftrange. 

While his fair koCon is the world's exchange. 

Denham. 

Excha'kcer. n.f. [from exchange.} One 

who praftifes exchange* 

Whilft bullion may be had for a fmall price more 
than the weight of our current cafh, thefc exchangers 
generally chufe rather to buy bullion than run the 
tilk of melting down our coin, which is criir 1 jal by 
the law. t w. 

Ex cue'at. n.f. See Escheat* 

He by my ruins thinks to make them greats 
To make one great by others lofs is bad excheat. 

Spenfer. 

Exche'ator. n.f. See Escheatox. 

Thcfe earls and dukes appointed theif fpecial 
officers; as fherifiv admiral, receiver, havener, 
cuftomcr, butler, feareher, comptroller, g»”cr, ex- 
cheater, fcodary, auditor, and clerk of the market. 

C*4»W. 

ExcHc'quEX* n. /. [efehequeir, Norman 
French; fchaccarium , low Latin,* from 
fchatx, a treafure; German.] The court 
to which are brought all the revenues be¬ 
longing to the crown. It confifts of two 
parts; whereof one dealeth Specially in 
the hearing and deciding of all caufes ap¬ 
pertaining to the king’s coffers: the other 
is called the receipt of the exchequer, 
which is properly era ployed in (he recciv- 

igitfe crosbft 1 
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Ing and paying of money* It it alio a 

court of record, wherein aiicaufc* touch* 
ing the revenues of the crown are handled, 

Harris* 

I will be cheater to them both# and they (hall b* 
exchequers to m-. Sbakcfpemra, 

Your treafuret 

Are quite exhaufted, the enehmer , i empty. Denham. 

Clipped money will pais wnilft the kWg’s banker* 
and at leaft the cxcheqmr takes if. Locke, 

;XCI'SE. n. /. acctjs, Dutch; txqfnm. La- 
tip.] A hateful tax levied upon commo¬ 
dities, and adjudged not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired 
by thofe to whom excife is paid. 

The people fhould pay a ratable tax for thei# 
(h*ep, aad an excifc for every thing wbkh they 
fbould eat. Hayward. 

Ambitious now to take cxrtye 
Of a mote fragrant paredife. Cleavtland , 


■Aft 

With hundred rows of teeth, the (hark exceeds. 

Arid on all trades like Cafiawar (he feeds. Afoi W. 

Hire Urge houfes, and epprtft the poor. 

By farm'd excife. Dryden's Journal. 

ToExct'sc. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
levy excife upon a perfon or thing. 

In South-foa days, not happier when furmis'd 
The lord ofthoufands, than at now excis'd, Rape. 

Exciseman, n.f. [rare ife and man.} An 
officer who infpe&s commodities, and ratea 
their excife* 

Excision, n.f. [« txcijio B Latin.] Extir¬ 
pation ; deftruftion; ruin; the aft of 
cutting off; the flatc of being cut off. 

Pride is ooe of the fatalcft inftniments of excif*e. 

Decay of tiefy. 

Such conquerors art the inftnrments ot vengeance 
on thofe nations that have filled up the meafure of 
iniquities, and are grown ripe for cxeifom. Atttrhvry . 

Excitation, n.f. [from excito, to excite, 
Latin.] 

I. The aft of exciting, or putting into mo^ 
tion. 

All putrefa&ioru come from the ambient bodr, 
either by ingreft of the ambient body iuto the body 
putrefied, or by excitation and folliciutiou of the body 
putrefied, by the body ambient- Bacon, 

j. The aft of roufing or awakening* 

The original of fenubte and fpiritual ideas may 
be owing to fenfation apd reflexion, the recollection 
and freOi excitation of them to other occafions. 

Watts's Logick. 

To EXCITE, •v. a. [ excito , Latin*] 

1. To roufe; to animate; to ftir up; to 
encou rage* 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to define 
of honour with the excellent verfes of the poet 
Tirtjeus, than with all the cxliorufions of their cap¬ 
tains. Spenfer's Ireland. 

That kind of poefy which exntes to virtue the 

grcateft of men, is of greateft ufe to human kind. 

Dryden. 

z. To put in motion; to awaken; to raife. 

Excitement, n. f. [from excite.] The 
motive by which one i» ftirred up, ani¬ 
mated, or put in aftion* 

How Hand 1 then. 

That have a lather kill’d, a mother ftainM, 
Excitements of my rtafon and my blood. 

And let all fleep ? Sbaktfpcaet, 

Exci'tir. n.f. [from fAT/r*.] 

1. One that ftin up others, or puts them in 
motion. 

They never punifhed the delinquency of the tu¬ 
mults and their exciters. Ling Charles , 

2* T he caufe by which any thing is railed 
or put in motion* 

Hope U the grand exciter of induftry. 

Decay of A*'%. 

i. 









mod infiraportable of tyrants exclaim againft 
tife of arbitrar 


EXC 

r# EXCLAIM, w. «. [exefamo, Latin.] 

2. To cry out with vehemence; to make 
an outcry; to cry out queroloufly and 
©utrageoufly. 

This ring* 

Which* when you part fract* toft* or give away* 
Let it prefege the ruiq of your love* 

And be my 'vantage to exclaim on you. Sbakefo. 

Thofe who exclaim againft foreign tyranny, do* 
to this inteftine ufuiprr* make an entire detrition of 
therafthes. Dm* $f Piety. 

x claim 

power. L'Ejf range. 

2* To declare with loud vociferation* 

Is Cade the fonpf Henry the Fitch, 

That thus you do exclaim you'll go with him? Shah, 

Exclaim, n. f. [from the verb] Cla¬ 
mour; outcry. Now dtfufed. 

Alas* the part 1 had in Glo'fter's blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exclaims, 

Toftir againft the butchers of hislife. 

Exclaimkr. ar. /. [from exclaim _ 
that makes vehement outcries; one that 
fpeaks with great heat and paffion. 

I muft tell this exclatmer v that his manner of 
proceeding is very ftraogc and unaccountable. 

Auer bury. 

Exclamation, n.f. [exclamatio , Latin.] 

2. Vehement outcry; cl 
vociferation. 

The ears of the people are continually beaten 
with exclam a t ions againft abuts* in the church. 

Hooker, Dedication. 

Either be patient* or intreat me fair* 

Or with clamorous report of war. 

Thus wiU I drown your exclamations. Shairfp. 

2. An emphatical utterance; a pnthetrcaJ 
femence. 

O Mufidonwf Mufidonn! but what fern emc/a- 
matiem, where there are no ears to receive the found ? 

Sidney. 

3* A note by which a nathetical fen fence »* 


Sbak. 

One 


[amour; outrageous 


iuaf 


larked 

ExCt a'natoit. adjm [from exclaim .] 

1. Ptaftifmg exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation. 

ft EXCLUDE. •v. a . [exclude, Latin.] 

x* To (hut up; to hinder from entrance or 

adraiffion. 

Fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round 
Exclude th* encroaching cattle fron\ thy ground. 

DrjJ. Virgit. 

Sure X am, unlels I win in arms. 

To ftand excluded from Emilia's charms. Dryden, 

Bodies do each fingiy pofcfs its proper portion, 
according to the extent of its fotid parts, and thereby 
exclude all other bodies from that /pace Locke. 

Though theft three Ions of fobftances do no not ex- 
eludt ooe another out of the fame place, yet we 
cannot conceive but that they muft neceKanly each 
•f them exclude any of the Tame kind out of the fame 
*!*•€. Locke. 

If the church be fo unhappily contrived as to ex¬ 
clude from its commonioc fuch perlons likelieft to 
have great abilities, iHbould be altered Swift. 

l To debar; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit. 

Juft ice, that fits and frowns were pubKck laws 
Exclude foft mercy from a private caufc. 

In your tribunal muft herftlf does pleafe ; 

There only fmiles* becauft Ihe lives at cafe. Dryden. 

This is Dutch partnerlhip, to lhare in all our 
beneficial bargains* and exclude us wholly from 
theira. Swifts 

3. To except in any portion. 

4. Not to comprehend in any grant or privi- 

They feparate from all apparent hope of life and 
falvation, thoufands whom the goodnefiof Almighty 
Cod doth not exclude. Hooker. 

5* To dtfmift from the womb or egg. 

Others pound 


it pvffible die womb fheuld contain 
r, foroei 
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ntied or prstn&ed time of delivery, wherewith w- 

eluding but one a-day, the latter brood impatient, 
by a forcible proruption* aatidates their period of 
excluiioo. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Exclusion, n,f. [from exclude .] 

1- The ad of ihutting out or denying ad- 
million. 

In bodies that need detention of fpirits, the ex- 
tlufion of the air doth good ; but in bodies that need 
eraiffion of fpfrits, it doth hurt. o Bacon. 

2. Rejection; not reception in any manner. 

If he is for an entire exclusion of fear, which is 
fuppofed to have fome influence in every law, he op- 
poles hi rale If to every government. Addifon. 

3. The aft of debarring from any privilege 
or participation. 

4. Exception. 

There wash queftion afleed at the table, whether 
the French king would agree to have the difpoling of 
the marriage of Bretagne* with an exception and 
exeltfm that he ihould not marry her himfelf? 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

5. The difmiffion of the young from the 
egg or womb. 

How were 

the child, nay, lo me times twins, 'till they come 
to their due perfc&ion and maturity for exclusion t 

Bay on the Creation. 

6 . Ejeftion; emiffion; thing emitted. 

_ The felt and lixiviated fetowty, with fome por- 
tioo of choler, is divided between die guts and biad- 
der, yet it remains undivided in binls* and hath 
but a iingle defeent by the guts with the exelu/hns 
of the belly. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Exclusive, adj. [from exclude.] 

1. Having the power of excluding or deny¬ 
ing admifHon. 

They obfbeTe find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exelufve bars: 

Eafier than air with air* if fpirits embrace. 

Total they mi*. Ml han't ParaJlfe Lojl. 

2. Debarring from participation. 

In feripture there is no fuch thing as an heir (hat 
was, by right of nature* to inherit alt, exclujivt of 
his brethren. Lithe. 

3. Not taking into an account or number: 

oppofed to inclujrve. 

I know not whether tie reckons the draft, exetu- 
Jivc or indufive, with his three hundred and flxty 
tons of copper Swift. 

4. Excepting. 

Exclusively. ad*v. [from exclufive .] 

1. Without admifiion of another to partici- 
pation: foroeuraes with to, properly with 

It is not eafy to diftem, among the many dif¬ 
fering fubfhncet obtained front the fame portion 
of matter, which ought to be efteemed, exclusively 
to all the reft, its inexiftent elementary ingredients; 
much lefs what primogenial and fimple bodies, con¬ 
vened together, compofe it. Boyle. 

Uiylftt addrefies himfelf to the queen chiefly or 
primarily, but not exclujively of the king. Broome. 

2. Without comprehenfion in an account ox 
number; notmclufiveiy. 

The fcrft part lafts from the date of the citation 
to the joining of ifliie* exelufivelj: the fecond con¬ 
tinues to a conclusion in the caufe, indulively. 

Aylijfe't Panrgon m 

To Exco'ct. *Vm a. [ excoBus , Latin.] To 
boil up; to make by boiling. 

Salt and fugar, excelled by hear, are diflolved by 
cold and moiftuie. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

To Exco'gitate. ntm a\ [excogito, Latin.] 
To invent; to ftrike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ, 
what could he have pofisbly excogitated more ac¬ 
curate ?’ 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems 
to be univerfa); but the particular methods of that 
origination excogitated b- the heathen, were parti¬ 
cular*,^ title's Origin of Mankind* 

^ TI L rO&JOl * 
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We flialt find them to be little clft than excogi¬ 
tated and invented models, not much arifing front 
the true image of the things themfelves. Hair, 

Excommu'nicable. adj. Liable or dc- 
ferving to be excommunicated. 

Perhaps gxcemmxnieabU ; yea, and call for noto¬ 
rious improbity. H&oher 

To Excommu'nicate. [«r. dmexcemmunko . 
low Latin.) To qeft from the commu¬ 
nion of the vifible church by an eodefi* 
apical cenfure; to interdift worn the par¬ 
ticipation of holy myfleries. 

Thou (halt ftand curft and excommunicate ; 

And Wefted fhali he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretiek. Sbakcftr, 

What if they (hall excommunicate me, hath tnr 
do&rine of meekneft any falve for me then ? 

Hammond's PraSl. Catech . 
The office is performed by the par'rfh-prieft at iu- 
termont, but not unto peifons excommunicated. 

Aylijfe't Pdrergon. 

Excommunication. »./ [fromeatrow- 
municate .] An ecclefiaftical interdift; ex- 
dufion from the fellowfhip of the churchy 

As for excommunication, it neither Ihutteth out 
from the myftical* nor clean from the vifible church ; 
but only from fellowlhip with the vifible in holy du¬ 
ties. "• Hooker. ■ 

To EXCORIATE. <v. a . To flay; to ftrip 
off the ikin. 

An hyperfereofis arifes upon the excoriated: eyelid, 
and furneth it outward. IVifeman's Surgtty. 

A loofenefe proves often 1 fetal fymprom in fevers-; 
foe it weakens, excoriates , and inflames the bowels. 

Arbutbaot. 

Excoria'tion* n.f. [from excoriate.] 

2. Lofs of flein ; privation of ikin; the aft 
of flaying. 

TI»e pituite fecerned in the note, mouth, and in* 
teftines, is not an excrcmentitious, but a laudable 
humour, neeeffery for defending thofe parts from. 
excoriations. Arbutbnol. 

2. Plunder; fpoil;. the aft of dripping of 
pofleflions. 

It hath marvelloufly enhanced the revenues ofrtho 
crown* though with a pitiful excoriation of the poorer, 
fort. Ho wet. 

ExcorticVtion. n.f. [from cortex, and. 
ex, Latin.] Pulling the bark off any 
thing. Qidrtcyo. 

To E'xcreate. *>• a~ [excno, Latin.] To 
ejeft at the’mouth by hawking* or forcing 
matter from the throat. 


E'XCREMENT. n.f.. [excrententnm, Latin.) 
That which is thrown out as ufelefs, noxi¬ 
ous, or corrupted from the natural paffage* 
of the body. 

We fee that thofe excfentrnts, (htt ait of the fir ft 
digeftion* fmell the word; n the excrements of the 
the belly. Bacon „ 

U feres with politick bodies at with the phyfical g; 
each would convert all into their own proper fub- 
ftance*, and call forth as excrement what will not fa 
be changed,. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In exemnentr, and hires the very jakes. DrydetK. 

Farce,, in itfelf. Is of a nafty feent;. 

Buttbe gainfmelis not of the excrement. Dryden . 

You may find, by diflection, not only their fto- 
roachs full of meat, but their inteftines full of ex¬ 
crement.. BentUy.. 

The excrements of horfys are nothing but hay* 
and, as fuch, combuftiblc. Arbuthnotou Aliments, 

Exclene'nta l. adj. [from excrement^ 
That which is voided as excrement. 

God hath given vittues to fpringi, fountains* 
earth* plants, and the excremental parts o t thifofcft; 
living creatures.. * 1 RaleigK . 

Excrementi'tiou^./?^'. ffrom extrment .] 
Containing excrements; confiding of 
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matter excreted from the body; offendve 
or ufelefo to the body. 

The excrementitiout moifture pafleth in birds 
through a fairer and more delicate ltrainer than in 
btafb. Bacon. 

Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attracting 
the fpirits from their talk of concodion to the brain; 
whither they cany along with themdoudsof vapours 
end excrcmenthious humours. Harvey. 

The lungs are the grand emunCtory of the body ; 
and the main end of refpiration is continually to 
. difeharge and expel an txcremtntitiem* fluid out of 

. the mafs of blood. Woodvrard. 

An animal fluid no ways exerewrentltieut , mild, 
elaborated, and nutneious. Arbut knot m Aliments. 

Excrbsence. 1 n.f. [excrefcot Latin.] 
Excre'sency. j Somewhat growing out 
of another without ufe, and contrary to 
the common order of production; pre* 

ternatural production. 

All beyond this is monftrotts, *tis out of nature, 
*tu an excrefcence, and not a living part of poetry. 

Dry deft. 

We have little more than the txcrefccntiet of the 
Spanifli monarchy. Addijon oh the War. 

They are the excrefeences of our fouls ; which, like 
our hair and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we 
cut or let them grew. Tatler. 

Tumours aod exerefcencei of plants, out of which 
generally iflues a fly or a worm, are at firft made by 
fuch infe&s which wound the tender buds. Ben tty- 

Excrescent, adj. [excrefcens. Latin.] 
That which grows out of another with 
preternatural fuperfluity. 

Expunge the whole, or lop th* exerefeent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 
a Which ferv’d the pad, and mull the times tocome. 

Pope. 

Exc re'tIon. n.f. [excret to, Latin.] 

i. Separation of animal fubftance; ejecting 
fomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
'further ufe, which is called excrement. 

. Quincy* 

The <y mptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated 
are a yello with (kin, white hatd faeces, lofsof appetite, 
and lixivia! urine. Arbulbncu: * Aliments. 

a. The thing cxcerncd. 

The mol's from apple-trees is little better than an 
excretion . Bacon. 

ExcreTive.i^* \txcretits 9 Latin.] Having 
the power of feparating and ejecting ex¬ 
crements. 

A'diminution of the body happens by the excre¬ 
tive faculty, excerntng and evacuating more than 
qeceflary. Harvey on Confump. 

E'xcretory. adj. [from excretion.'] Having 
the quality of Separating and ejecting fu- 
perfluous parts. 

E'xoretory. n. f. The inftrument of ex¬ 
cretion, . . . . - 

Excretorits of the body are nothing , but (lender 
flips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice 
from the blood. Cbcynu 

Exc ru'ci able, adj* [from excruciate .] 
•• Liable to torment. Dift. 

1 To EXc RU'C IA y E. *v. a. [excwcio, Latin.] 
To tortpre; to torment. 

And here my heart tong time excruciate 
Amongfl the leaves I relied all that night. Chapman. 

Leave them, as long as they keep their hairdnefs 
. and impenitent hearts, to thole gnawing and excru- 
elating fears, thole whips of the Divine Ncmefis, 
that frequently feoutge even atheifts themfclvcs. 

Bently. 

Excub a'tion. n.f. [, excubatio , Latin.] The 
aft of watching ail night. . . Difi. 
To Exc v l'jp ATt. <v. a* and culpo, Lat. J 
To clear from the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not fcck to exculpate herfclf at 
expense of the molt revered character*. Clariffi. 
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To Excu'r. n>. tt . To pafs beyond limits; 
A word not ufed. 

His difeafe was an afthma, oft excurrbtg to an 
orthopneeia; the caufe, a tranflatton of tartarous 
humours from his joints to h is lungs. Harvey. 

Excursion. n.f. [txanjtoti, French; w* 
curro , Latin.] 

1. The aft of deviating from theftatedor 

fettled path; a ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 
Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun'd her tender wing; 
Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife. 

But in low numbers fhort excurfions tries. Pope. 

2. An expedition iuto fomc dill ant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts oftener beyond the 
utmoft expansion of matter, and stakes excurfions 
intothatincomprehenfiblc. Locke. 

3. Progreflion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufe* of thofe great excurjicm of the feaibns 
into the extremes of cold and heat, ate veryobfeure. 

Ar but knot OH Air. 

4. Digreffion; ramble from a fubjeft. 

Expert not that I fbould beg pardon for tins e 
cnrjion , 'till I think it a digreflson, to infift on the 
blcllcdnelsof Chrift in Heaven,. \ Boyle. 

1 am too weary to allow myfclf any excttrjion 
from the main defigu. Attetbvry. 

Excu'rsive, adj. [from excurro , Latin.J 
Rambling; wandering; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfive , when at hand 
Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ? Tbmfcn. 

Exc u's able. adj. [from exenfe.] Pardon¬ 
able; that for which fome excufe or apo- 
l6gy may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of 
his age, he found himfclf warm in thofe defires, 
whidh were in his fon far more excufable. Sidney. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, where¬ 
upon our falvation depended) not. Raleigh. 

Not only that; 

That were excufable , that and thoufands more 
Of femblable import. Sbakefpcare* * Ant.and Cleop. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more 
excufable , bet a ufe. many others of his coatarc com¬ 
manders* Hsrwel. 

Before the Cofpel, impenitency Was much more 
excufable , bccaufe men were ignorant. Tillot fon. 

Emeu's ableness. n.f. [from excufable.'] 
Pardonablenefs; capability to be excufed. 

. It may fatisfy others of the excufabltneft of my 
diflatisfa&ion, to perufc the enfuing relation. Boyle. 

Exc us action, n.f. { from excufe.] Excufe; 
pica; apology. 

Prefaces, excufattons, and other fpeeches of re¬ 
ference to the pcifon, though they f?c 19. to proceed 
of mod efty, tfiey ait bravery* Bacon's Effays. 

Goodi\cb to be admired, that it reluted not Iris 
argument in the punilhment of hi %excufation. 

Brcntm. 

Exc u'satory adj. [from excufe.] Pleading 
excufe; apologctifcal; making apology. 
To EXcU'SE. *v. a. [- excufo , Latin.] 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave 
them; 

He alts the third crime that defends the firft. 

, Ben Jonfou. 

2. To difengage from an obligation; remit 
attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I mull needs 
go and fee it: K pray thee have me excufed. Luke. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, 
which be was not obliged to do, and no doubt would 
have been excufed from if. Clarendon . 

3. To remit; nottoexaft; as, to excufe a. 

forfeiture. 

4% i o weaken or mollify obligation to any 
• thing; to obtain remifiion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwel¬ 
lings to go up to the temple, excufe their journey. 

South. 

c. To pardon by allowing an apology. 
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Othou, whoever thou ait, excufe the force 
Theft men have us'd; and O befriend our courfe 9 

Addifott . 

Excufe fome courtly Arams; 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope • 

5 . To throw off imputation by a feigned 

apology. * 

Think you that we excufe ouifelvts unto you t 

a Cor. xii. 

7. To juftify; to vindicate. This fenfc U 
rare. 

AccuGng or clfe excujutg one another. Rom. 

Excuse n.f. [from the verb. The lafl 
fy liable of the verb is founded as if written 
excuzef that of the noun with the natural 
found.] 

1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

I was fet upon by fome of your fenrants, whom 
becaufe I have in my juft defence evil entreated, I 
came to make my excufe to you, Sidney m 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vaip excufe j 
But, as thou lov'ft thy life, make fpeed from hencau 

Sbakefpearem 

As good fuccefs admits no examinatioe, fo the 
contrary allows of no excufe, how reafonable or juft: 
foever. RaAsgb. 

We find out fome excufe or other for referring 
good refolutions, ‘till our intended retreat is cut oa 
by death. Addifcx, 

2. The aft of excufing or apologifing. 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence. 

That thou might'll win the more thy father's love. 
Pleading fo wifely in excufe of it. Sbaktf. Henry IV, 

3. Caufe for which one is excufed. 

Let no vain hope youreafy mind fcduct; 

For rich ill poets are without excufe . Rofcommon | 

Nothing out love this patience could produce; 

And I allow your rage that kind excufe. Dryden. 

Excuse less. adj. [from excufe.] That for 
which no excufo or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is excufelefs. 

Decay of Piety , 

Excu3ER.it. f. [fromcjccaj/e.] 

1 • One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliat* 
.his inormities by imputing them to madnels. Swift. 

2. One who forgives another. 

To EXCESS. *v. a. [1 txcuffus , Latin.] » To 
feize and detain by law, • . 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law 
to be taken for a debt, unkfs his goods and eftatet 
has been-firil ex cuffed. Aylijfe't Par ergon. 

JSxcu'ssioN. ir./. [excuffio, Latin.J Seizure 
by law. 

If upon an exeoffon there are not goods {o (atisfy 
the judgement his body may be attached. Ayliffe. 

Execrable adj. \eyccrabilit , Latin.} Hate¬ 
ful; deteflable; accurfed; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath eftablifhed, 
they hold it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker . 

Of the vifiblc church of Jcius Chrill thofe may 
be, in refpeft of their outward profeflion; whp, in 
regard of their inward difpofition, are molt worthily 
both hateful in the fight of God himfelf, and in 
the eyes of the founder part of the vifiblc church 
moft execrable. Hooker. 

Give fentencc on this fxen able 'wretch, 

That hath been breeder of theft dire events. Sbjk. 

When excrrablrTeoy in alhcslay, 

Tlirough Jires, aod fwonls, and feat, they forc'd their 
way. Dryden. 

FJx e C R A B LY. adv. [ from execrable. ] Curfed- 

ly; abominably. 

*Tis fuftian all j *tis execrably bad; 

But if tliey will be fools, mult you be mad ? Dryd. 

To EXECRATE. <t>. 17. (extern-, Latin.] 
To curfc; to imprecate ill upon; to abo¬ 
minate. 

Extinction of fomc tyranny, by the indignation 
of a people, makes way for fomc form contrary to 
that which they lately execrated and dcrefted. 

Temple. 

Execration. 
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EjrttftA'rtON, n.f. [from execdatei\ Curie; 

* imprecation of evil 

• Mifch*pce and forrow along with you. 

And threefold vtngeance ’tend upon your fteps! 

•—Ceafe, genfle queen, theft execrations. Shake/.: 

For this wc may. thank Adam! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton's Paradifi Left. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did fpit on the 
ground in token of execration.- StUlinrfleet. 

Vo EXECT. <v. a. [execo, r Latin.] To cut 
ont; to cot Away. 

Were it not for the efFulion of blood which would 
follow an exe&ion, the liver* might not only be 
- cxeBei h but its office fupplied by the fpteen and oilier 
parts. Harvey oar Con/umpttons. 

'Exe'ctton, n.f [from ereft.] The aft of 
cutting out. See EXECT. 

V*a EXECUTE. v. a. \exequor, Latin.J 
X. To perform; to praftife. 

Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judg¬ 
ment. Exodus. 

- He calls into the balance the prorjiife of a reward 
to fuch as fliould execzje, and of punUhment to fuch 
at foould n<^le£l their commiffion. South. 

2 * To put in aft; to do what is planned or 
determined* 

Men may not devife laws, bat are bound forever 
to ufe and execute thofe which God hath delivered. 

; _ _ Hooker. 

The government here it fa regularly difpofed, that 
it almoft executes itfelf. Swift 

Abfahm pronounced fen fence of death againft his 
brother, and had it executed too. Locke. 

3 * To put to death according to form of 
juflice; to punifh capitally. 

Fitzolborn was executed under him, ordifcaided 
into foreign forvice for a pretty lhadow of exilement. 

, , Spen/er. 

Sir Willum Breotingham was executed for treafon. 

Davies. 

O Tyburn, coud’ft thou reafon and difpute, 

Coud’ft thoji but judge as well as execute , 

- How often wou'dft thou change the felon’s doom. 

And trafc fome Acta chief juftke in his room l 

^ DrySen. 

.4. To put to death; to kill. 

- The treacherous Faftolfe Wounds my peace. 

Whom wi th my bare fills I would execute^ 

If I now had him. Sbaiefpeaze’t Henry VI. 

V*° Execute, ns* n. To perform the pro- 
. per office. 

The cannon againft St* Stephen’s gate executed 

- »diat the portcullis and gate were .broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Sir. J. Hayward. 

ExE'cuTtR. n. J. [from execute. ] 

.J. He that performs or executes any thing. 

My fweet miftrefs 

Weeps when foe fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 
» ne’er like executes. Sbakt/pekre. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moil beautiful 

• pieces, are impartial executers of poetick juftice. 

tv * - - Den/tis. 

2. He that is minified to perform the will 

x>f a teflator. In thta fenfe the accent is 

• on the fecond fyllable. 

Lett* chufe exeenters, and talk of wills f 4 * 

And yet not fo 5 for what can vde bequeath t Sink. 

3. An executioner; one who puts others to 
death. Difufed. 

The fad ey*d juffite with his furly hum, 
delivers o'er to execu'ers pale 

■ The lazy yawning drone. Shakr/peate't HrnryV. 

Ex-t'cuTER^Hir.w./. [from eceecuterA Thp 
, cc ST* lim *2* 15 a PP°infed to perform 

the will of the defifft<ft. 

For fifoing for tdbmcmsand executorjlips it 1* 

worlc, by how much men fubmit thcnUelvcs to mean 
perJom, than in for vice ' 

ExftCu tion. n.f [from execute. 1 
I. Performance; praftice. 

When things are come to Vhc exrmribn, then h 
iw fecre. t comparable t^celeoty, Each* tyyi. 

VoL« A, * ilj 
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I wi(l» no better. 

Than hare him hold that purpofc, and to put it 

L * n !*!ff* r *?*' Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I like thy coynfcland how well 1 like it. 

The execution of it ihall make known. Shake/. 

The excellency of the fubjett contributed mdeh 
to the happinofs of the execution. Dryden. 

2. The laft aft of the law in civil caufes, 

by which pofleffion is given of body or 
goods. 

. Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execu¬ 
tion for the whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon , 

3. Capital punifiunent; death inflicted by 

forms of law. 

Good reft, 

* “As wretches have o'er night. 

That wait tor execution in the mom. Shake/p. 

1 have feeo. 

When, ^fter execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. Sbakefpeare. 

Laws fupjporc thole crimes they checkt before, 

Aj*d executions now affright no more. Creech. 

4. Deftruftion; (laughter. 

Brave Macbeth with his brandifo'd fteel, 
wniuh flunk'd with bloody execution , 

c arv’d out his paffage. . . Shake/peare. 

. The execution had been too cruel, and far exceed¬ 
ing the bound&of ordinary hoftility. Hayward. 

5. It is tifed with the verb do. 

"^en the tongue it the weapon, a than may 
irrike where he cannot reach, and a word foall Jo 
execution both further and deeper than' the mightieft 

... South. 

Shfps of fuch 1 height and ftrengtb, that his vtffels 
could d$ no execution upon them. Ar but knot. 

Rxecu'tioner. n. f [from execution. J. 
n He that puts in aft, or executes; in this 
leiife executor is now more ufed. 

It is a Comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of 
op P wr.on. ’ * - *- * Bacon. 

The heart of every man was in the hand of God, 
and he could have* made them dccu'tfonert of his 
wrath One upon another. If Edward's Nat. litfi. 

kt\ this cafe every man hath a right topuntfo the 
Offender, and be the executioner of the law of nature. 

*- ‘ t - * i . ^ Xjsck&w 

2. He that infiifts capital ponifhment; he 

that puts to death according to the fen- 
tertce 6 f the law. • * a 

He, boru ot the greateft Uood y fubmitted himfelf 
to be the fenraut to the executioner that lhould put to 
deaih Mufidorus. Sidney. 

.The deluge wa» oot font only, A an executioner to 
mankind, but its prime errand was to reform the 
c^rth. IVoodvjard. 

3. He that kills; he that jnnithers. 1 

• A 

Is not the caufer of the timclefs deaths, 
as blameful as the exfcuiioner * Shekr/p. 

I would not be thy executioner ; 

I fly thee, for I would not injure iljcc; 

Thou tell'ft me there 11 murder in mine eyes. 

' ' # . .. Shake/pc ire. j 

4. The mflrumcut by vvliich any thiuc is! 

performed. ‘ ‘ ' - ; 7 1 

All along * 

The walls, abominable omamenh ! 

Aff tools bf wrath, anvils of lOrmtius hung. 

Fell detention rs of 4 foul intents. Crajhaw. 

Ex 1 cun ve. adj. [from execute.] 

ir Hav ing the quality of executing or per¬ 
forming. 8 . 

Lhey are the nimbleft, agil, ftrqngeft inflrurnents, 
nt^dt to be executive of the commands of ihc foul*, 

. # m t /a* r j . v* - ' * 1 • 4 

2. Active; not delibcmtive; nojt legiflative; 
having the power to put in* a6i the laws. 

The Roman emperors were pofleffed of the whole 
legUlaitvo 4 s well af extensive power. Addifyn. t 
t lobbed, confounds the executive with the iniilative! 

sower, dinuah all u.ii iV.. • t*. .... __! 
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intruded to perfomr the will of 

the teflator. 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of hb 
executrix the remnant of the term. Bacon. 

Exegesis, n.f. [*!}y»sri$.] An explanation. 
Exege ; tical. adj. Explana- 

tory; expofitory. • t 

I have here and there interfperfed fome critical an J 
fome exrgetical notes, fit for learners to know, and 
not unfit for fome teachers to read'. Walker. 

Exe'mplar. n.f. [ exemplar , Latin.] A 
pattern; an example to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world waa firft in 

. Raleigh. 

They began at a known body, a barleycorn, the 
weight whereof is therefore calked^ grain; which 
drifeth, being multiplied tofcruples, drachms, ounces, 
and pounds, and then thole weights, as they hapoen 
to take them, are fixed by authority, and exemplars 
tof them publickly kept. Holder . 

It he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwell 
did, he muft perfoade him that fie refolves nothing 
but hi* fafety; at the fame grand exemplar hypocrifr 
did before. ScMb. 

Beit poet | Atxxemplar for the tribe 
Of Phttbus. Philips. 

Exe'mplarily. adnj. [from exemplary.^ 

i. In fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 

She is exemplary loyal in a high exatt obedience. 

Houtel. 

2% in lucn a manner as may warn others. 

Some hepunifoeth exemplari/y in this world, that 
we might from thence have a tatte or giimpfe of hit 
future juftice. Ha ketc ill. 

If he had fout the commons houfe, whilft thek 
champions were exemplarily puniihed, their juriS 
di€lioa would probably in a Ihort time have been 
brought within due limits. Clarendon. 

Exe'mplariness. n.f. [from exemplary.\ 
State of Handing as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find fevcral titlas given to Cfirtft, 
which import hi# exemplarine/s as ot a prince and a 
captain, a matter and a guide. ^Iillot/ou. 

ExR'MPL A r y, adj. [from exemplar .] 

f. Such at may deferve to be propofed to 
imitation, whether perfons or things. 

The archbifoops and bifoops have the government 
of the church: be not you the means to prefer any to 
thofe places, but only for their learning, gravity, and 
worth: their lives and do&rines ought to be ex cm. 

t U p;- „ _ Baa.. 

It all there were exemplary in the conduft of 

their lives, religion would receive ajnighty encmit 
ragefnent. _ . Swift. 

t. ouch as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been reprefled by exemplary]uf- 

IC. Charles- 
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tice, I had obtained all that I defigned. 

3. Such aS may attraft notice and imitation. 

Awaking, therefore, as who Jong had dream'd, .• 
Much of my women anil their gods alhdmM, *“ 
From thiyafn Cj-ef exemplary vice 4 
Relolv’d, as lime might aid my thought, to rife. 

* • m Puer. 

^ hen any duty is fallen under a general difole 
and t)cgfc&» in lucb a cafe tjic mod viliblc and ex¬ 
emplary performance is required. Regers. 

Kx bmpL jfsic a # tion. n.f. [from exemplify .-ij* 
A copy; a tranfcript. 

An •ambaffadpr of Scotland demanded an exemu 
piif cat i on of. the articles of peace. Hayward. 

• A love of vice,as fuch, a delighting.tn fiy for itt 
bum fake. Is in imitation, or rjtfhcr an exemplifica¬ 
tion, of the malice of the devil. South. 

To Exemplify. *v. a. [from 

1. To illuflratc by example. 

This’might be exemplified even by heaps of rifes 
and cyftoms, now fupcrltirious in the grcaceft part of 
the Chriftian world. Hooker. 

Our author has exempli fed hU precepts in the very 
precepts thcmfelves. Spc&aio*. 

A latiremay be exemplified by pictures, char^flerV, 
and eramplos. ■ Pbpe. 

4 *. To 
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*. To tranfcribe; to 0007: in the juridical 

fenfc, to take an attefted copy. 

To EXE'MPT. <v. a . [exemptus t Latin.] To 
privilege ; to grant immunity from, 

* Thing* done well, 

* And with a care exempt thcmfelves from fctr t 
Thinp done without example in their uTuc 

Arc to be fear'd, Shakefp. 

The religion* were not exempted* but fought among 
the other foldiers. Emiles' sHifl. of the Turk*. 

Thtempem rt exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they fubje&cd merchants without exception. 

Arbmhmt on Cains. 

Exempt. adj. [from the verb,] 

1. Free by privilege. 

1 Be it my wrong you are from me exempt \ 

.. But tyrong not that wrong with a mere contempt, 

Sbakefp. 

. An abbot cannot, without (he con fen t of hi* con¬ 

cent, fubjeft a raonafrery to any, from whofe jurif- 
diclion fuch monaftery was exempted. Ayliffe. 

2. Not fubjeft; not liable to. 

Do not once hope, that choa can'ft tempt 

* A fpirit fo rcfolved to tread 

Opon thy throat, and live exempt. 

From all the nett that thou canft lpread. B.yotsfon. 

No man, not cron the snort poxvariul among the 
frms of men is exempt from the chances of human 
life. Atterhury . 

I The god conftrains the Creek to roam, 

A hopelefs exile from his native home. 

From death alone exempt* Pop*** Odyffey. 

3. Clear; not included. 

His dreadful imprecation hear ; 

* 71 * laid on all, not any one exempt • Lee*a Oedipus. 

4. Cut off from, Difefed. 

Wa# not thy father for treafon 'headed! 

And by his treafon fraud’ft not thou attainted, 
Corrupted and exempt from ancient gentry i Sbak. 

Exemption, n. f. [from exempt.] Im¬ 
munity; privilege from evil; freedom 
from impofts orburdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of 
a man's death, which alio mutt be granted freely. 

Mu 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
fuch as built (hips or traded in corn, Arbuibnot. 

Exempti^tious. adj. [from exemptus, Lat.] 
Separable; that which may be taken from 
another. 

If the motion were loofe or exemptitions from 
matter, I could be convinced chat it hadextrnfion 
of its own. ». More. 

To Exe'ntbratr. <t). a. [exentero % Latin ] 

*1 o embowel; to deprive of the entrails, 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are 
found in other animals to avoid that ierous excretion, 
which may appear tints any that eseenterates or 

* difleft* them, - Brown. 

Ex'entrra'tion. n.f. [exenteratio, Latin.] 
The aft of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling. 

Belonnius not only affirms that charnel ions feed 
on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other infefts; but 
upon exenteration he found thefe animals in their 
bellies. Brown. 

Exe'qjjial. adj. .[from exejtti Latin.] 

Funeral; relating to funerals, DUl. 

Exequies, n.f. without a fingular. [ex- 
*q*i*, Latin.] Funeral rites; the cere¬ 
mony of burial; the proceflion of burial. 
For this word obfeqmes is often ufed, but 
not fo properly. 

Let's not foiget 

The noble Duke of Bedford late deceas'd. 

But fee his exequies fulfill'd in Roan. Shake/. 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe ex- 
eyuiei the next fucccfibr had lcifure to perform. 

Dryden . 

Exf rcint. adj. [exercetts. Latin.] Prac¬ 
ticing# following any calling or vocation. 
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b The judge may oblige every exereent advocate to 
give his patronage and affifranee onto a litigant in 
diffrefs for want of an advocate. Ajl. 

E , XERCISE. n.f. [exereitium, Latin.] 

1. Labour of the body; labourconfidcred 
as conducive to the cure or prevention 
of difeafes. 

Men ought to beware that they nfe not exereife 
end a (pare diet both; but if much exereife , a plen¬ 
tiful diet; if (paring diet, little exereife. Bacon. 

The wile for cure 00 exereife depend: 

God never made his work for man to mend. Dryd 
He is exa& in prescribing the exercifes of his 
patients, ordering fome of them ao walk eighty fkdia 
in a day, which is about nioe Englifh miles* 

Arhsstbseot on Coins. 

The purefr exereife of health. 

The kind refrdber of the Summer heats. Tbomfon. 

i. Something dwne for amufement. 

As a watchful king, he would not negleft his 
fofety, thinking neverthelefs to perform all things 
rather as an exereife than as a labour. Bacon. 

. Habitual aftion by which the body is 
formed to gracefulncfs, air, and gexule- 
neft. ‘ 9 

He was ftrong of body, and fo much the frronger: 
as he, by a weU-dittipUucd exereife , taught it both 
to do and to fuffer. Sidney . 

The French apply thetafelves more univerially tv 
their exereifes than any nation 2 one fcldonv fees a 
young gentleman that docs not fence, dance, and ride. 

Addifon. 

Preparatoiy praftice in qgjpr to Ikill; 

the exereife of foldiers. 

Ufc; actual application of any thing, 

1 The tteptre of iptritual regiment over ns in this 
prefent world, is at the length to be yielded up into 
the haadsof the Father which gave it; that is, the 
ufe and exereife thereof (hall ccafc, there being no 
longer on earth any militant church to govern. 

- -/ttwlrr. 

6 . Practice; outward performance. 

Lewis refuled even thole of the church of Eng¬ 
land, who followed their matter tv St. Germain's, 
the publick exereife of their religion. ■ ■ - tijon. 

7. Employment frequently repeated. 

The learning of the fituarions and boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an exereife of the eyes and 
memory, a child with plcafure will learn them. 

Locke. 

Children, by the exereife of their fenfe* about ob- 
jeft* that atrct them in the womb, receive fome few 
ideas before they are bvrn. Locke. 

Extnife is very alluring and entertaining to the 
undcrfrandtng, while its reafvning powers are em¬ 
ployed without labour. *• fVattt. 

8. Talk; that which one is appointed to 
perform. 

Patience is more oft the exereife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer. 

And viftor oVfcr all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflift. Milton. 

Aft of divine worfhip, whether publick 
or private. 

Good fir John, , 
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Redon, bv its own penetration, where It b ftrotg 
and exercifed , dually fees quicker and clearer with* 
out fylfogifrn. Locke. 

And now the goddefr, escerds'd in ill. 

Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will. 
Attend* the roof. Dryden 

4. To bufy; to keep bufy. 

He will exereife himttlf with plcafure, and with, 
out wearinefs, in that godlike employment of doing 
good. At ter bury, 

5. To talk; to keep employed as a penal 
iniunftion, 

Sore travel hath God given to the font of man, to 
be eseertifed therewith. EscL u 13, 

Where pain of unextinguilhahle fire 
Mutt exereife us without hope of and. Milton. 

6. To praftife; to perform. 

A man's body is confined to a place; where 
firtendfhip is, all offices are granted to him and his 
deputy: for he may exereife Stem by his friend. 

Baton’s EJfays. 

Age's chief art*, and arms, are to grow wife; 
Virtue to know, and, known, to exereife. Denham. 

7. To exert; to put in ufc. 

The princes of the Gentiles exereife dominion 

over them, and they that are great exereife authority 
upon them. Matt. u. 

Theirconttjeaoes oblige tm tofubmit to that 
dominion which their governors had a right to ex- 
crcif* over them. Locke. 

8. To praftice or ufe in order to habitual 
Ikill. 

To you fuch ttabb'd harfh fruit is given, as raw 
Young fol{!iers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 

Mean while I'll draw up rpy Numidlaa troop 
Within the fquare, to exereife their arm*. Addtfon. 

To E xercise. <v. n. To ufe exereife; to* 
labour for health or for amufement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 
(port, and Alexander the Great frequently eseertifed 
at it* Broome. 

Exerciser, n. f. [from exemfe.[ He 
.that direfts or ufes exereife. Difl. 

Exercita'tioh. tt*f [<jr ereiteztse, Latin.] 

1. Exereife. 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if in fa- 
dore vxltus tui were cpnfinable unto corporeal extr. 
Citations. Brown. 

2. Praftife; nfe. 

By frequent exrrckutions me form them within uti 

Mellon. 

To EXERT. a. [exero 9 Latin.] 

1. To ufe with an effort; to ufe with ar¬ 
dour and vehemence. 

When the ttrvice of Britain requires your courage 
and conduit, you may exert them both. Dryden, 

Whatc'er 1 am, each faculty 
The utrooft power of my,exerted foul, 

Frcttnws a being only for your fervice. Rowe. 

2. To pnt forth to perform. 

When the will has exerted an aft of commai fl 
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content you. 


To Exercise. *v. a. [exerceo, Latin.] 
I, To employ; to engage in emplo 

This faculty of the mind, when it it 
immediately about thinn. is called iudeei 


V 

Sbakefp. 


Loeke. 

i. To train by ufe to any aft. 

The Roman tongue was the frudy of their youth: 
it wa* their own language they we*t mftrufted and 
exercifed in. Locke. 

3. To make fkilful or dexterous by praftice; 
to habituate. 

Strong meat bclongeth to them who, by reafen of 
utt, have their fenfes exercifed to dittern both good 
aud L cvri» * .... Mr. 


upon any faculty of the foul, or member of the body, 
it has done all that the whole man, as a moral 
agent, can do for the aftual exereife or employment 
of fuch a faculty or member. South. 

3. To enforce; to pulh to an effort. With 

the reciprocal pronoun. 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature; (buggies frill; 
Exerts itfclf; ai|d then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

4. To bring out. 

The feveral part* lay hidden in the piece, 

Th* occafioa but exerted that or this. Dryden. 

5. To emit; topufhouti to put forth. 

The orchard loves to wavt 
With winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Philips. 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Exert their heads from underneath the maft. 

And upward (hoot, and kindle at they pafs. 

And with difrufive light adorn the heavenly place* 

Dryden. 

Exertion, n.f. [from exert,] The *ft 
a of exerting ; effort, 

£xe'c)on. 
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Effflfliotr* « uf. [fXf/us. 

:nri 


_ _ . . The aft 

of eating through. 

Thcophraftus denied the exejfdn or forcing of 
vipers through the belWof the dm. Brown. 

ExeaTVA'TioM. n.f. \exeeftuo, Latin.) The 
ftate of boiling; tumultuous heat; cf- 
ftrvefcence; ebullition. 

Saltpetre is in deration a cold body: phyficiaxu 
and ehymifts give r hi fevers, to allay the inward 
exe/uations of the blood and humours. Boyle , 

To ExfoLiaTs. *v» «. [ex and filium, 
Latiu.] To fhcll off; feparate, as a cor¬ 
rupt bone from the found part. A term 
m chirurgery. 

Our work, went on fucce/sfullv, the bone exfo. 
Haling from the edges. fk'ifeman’s Surgery . 

Exfoliation. n.f. [from exfoliate.] The 
procefs fer which the corrupted part of 
the bone feparates from the found. 

if the bone he drefied, the fleih will toon ante in 
that cut of the kme, and make exfoliation of what 
is necfcflary, and iacarn it* krifman’s Surgery. 

Pxfoi/iative. adj. [frocu exfoliate*} That 
which has the power of procuring exfo¬ 
liation* 

Drefii the bone with the milder exfeliatrtset, "till 
the burnt bone is caft off. W’i fo man's Surgery m 

Exha'lablr. adj. [from exbale .] That 
which map be evaporated or exhaled* 

The fire may refolve fome of the more (pintuota 
and exhaluble part*, whereat diftillatyo has flxwi 
me that alsbafter is not destitute, into vapours. 

* B v le. 

Exhalation. it . / [exhalation Latin.] 

i • The aft of exhaling or {ending out in 
vapours; eraiffion. 

B. The date of evaporating or flying out 
in vapours; evaporation. 

3. That which riles itt vapours, and fomc- 
times takes the form of meteon. 

No nat’ral exhalation in tbC Iky, 

No *fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day, 

But they would pluck away ii* natural caule. 

And call them meteon, prodigies, and fens. 

Skakefremre. 

Moving in lo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous 
rludit, h* muft w ood s, as the fun, raife many envious 
exhalations ; which, tondenfed by a popular odium, 
•re capable to caft a cloud upon the brighreft merit 
*ad integrity. King Charles. 

A fab rick huge 

Bole like an exhalation, with the (bond 
Of dulcet fymphonies and voices fweet Milton. 

It is no wonder if the earth be often fliaken, 
there being quantities of exhalations within thofe 
mines, or cavernous paflages, that are capable of 
rarefa&ion and inflammation. Burn • 

The growing tow'rtlike exhalations rife. 

And the huge columns heave into the Ikies. Pope. 

To EXHALE, v. a. [exhalo, Latin.] 

*. To fend of draw out in vapours or 
fumes. 

Yon light is not daylight, f know it well: 

It is foma meteor that the fun exhales. 

To be so ihee this night a torch-bearer. Sbxhfp. 

K flattered my felt with the hopes that the vapour 
had been exhaled. Temple. 

Fear freetes minds 9 but love, like heat, 

Exhales the foul fublime 10 leek her native feat. 

, Dry den. 

2 . To draw out. 

See, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afrclh 1 
Blulh, blulh, thou lump of foul deformity j 
For *tis thy prefence that exbalet this blood 
From cold mod empty veins, where no blood dwells * 

_ Sbakrfprart. 

Exha'lemint. n.f [from exhale.] Mat¬ 
ter exhaled; vapour. 

Nt* will pohfbed amber, although it fend forth a 
grofs and corporal exbalcnunt, he found a long time 
dctc&ivt upoifthc exalteA fcalei, Brows. 


E X H 

To EXHAUST. «. o. 

1. To drain; to dimlnilh; to deprive by 
draining. 

Single men be many time* more charitable, be- 
caufe their meant are lefs exbaufied. Bacon. 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the 
blood, exbatjls it of its beft fpirio, and drives the 
flower of it to the feminal vtlfcls, kVifentan. 

2. To draw out totally; to draw 'till no¬ 
thing is left* 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth 
our ftudy, yet they exhaled not all its treafures: 
they left a great deal fdr the induftiy and fagacify of 
after-ages. Locke. 

The nurftling grove 

Seems fair awhile; aherifij'd with fbfter earth ; 

But when the alien compoft is exhasj!, 
t lo native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

Exha'ostiow. a. /. [from exhauft.] The 
aft of drawing or draining. 

Exha'ustless. adj. [from exhaufi.] Not 
to be emptied; not to be all drawn off; 
inexhauftible. 

Of heat and light, whateverduring floret 
Brought from the fun's exhatJile/% golden fhorts, 
Through gulphs immenfe of intervening air. 

Enrich the earth, and every lofc repair. Blackmore. 

To EXHI'BIT* *v.a. [exhibio, Latin.] 

1. To offer to view or life; to offer or 
propofe in a formal or publick manner. 

If any claim redrefs of injuftice, they fhould 
exhibit their petitions in the ftreet. Shakefp. 

He fuflerea his attorney-general to exhibit a charge 
of high trcaibn againft the earl. Clarendon. 

2. To fhow ; to difplay* 

One of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetually 
exhibiting a mifcjabic example of the weaknefs of 
mind and body. Pope. 

Exhi'bIter. m. f [from exhibit.] He that 
offers any thing, as a petition or charge, 
in a publick manner. 

He feems indifferent. 

Or rather fwaying more upon out part. 

Than cherifiling th* ekhibiterx againft u», Shak. 

ExHrfci'TtfON* ft./, [from exhibit.] 

1. The aft of exhibiting; difplay; fetting 

forth. 

What art all mechanick works, but the fenfiblc 
exhibition of mathematick demonftmious 1 Grew. 

2. Allowance; falary; penfion: it-is much 
ufetHof petitions allowed to fcholars at 
the univerfity. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

Due preference of praoc and exhibition. 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefp. 

What maintenance he from hit friends receives. 
Like exhibition thou ftralt have from me. Shake/. 

All was afiigned to the army and garrifons there, 
and (he received only a penfion or exhibition out of 
his coders. Bacon. 

He is now aegfe&ed, and driven to live in exile 
upon a fmall exhibition. Swift . 

3. Payment; recompcncc. 

I would not do ftich a thing for gowns, petticoats, 
nor caps, nOr thy petty exhibition. Shakefp, 

Exhi'bitiVe. adj. [from exhibit.] Repre- 
fentative; difpiaying. 

Truths muft havo an eternal cxiftence in fome 
imdcrftanding 1 or rather, they are the fame with 
that underftanding itfelf, confidered as varioufiy ex¬ 
hibit ix>e of feprefentati vt, according to various modes 
of inimitability or participation. Norris. 

To EXHI'LARATE. <v. a. [ exhilaro, Latin.] 
To make cheerful; to cneef; tb fill with 
mirth; to enliven; to glad; to gladden. 

The cominginto a fair garden, the coming into a 
fair room richly fumiftied, a beautiful perfon, and 
the like, do delight, and exhilarate the fpirits much. 

Bacon’s Natural llifory. 

The force of that fallacious fruit. 

That with exhilarating ragout*. Uaad 
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About their Ipfrft* had play’i 
Made err. was now exhat’d. 


Let them thank >. 

Boon nature, that thus annually fupptles 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gift! 
Exhilarates their languid minds, within 
^ The golden mean confin'd. Philips* 

Exh 1 la r a'tiok. n ./. [from exhilarate .J 
1 • The aft of giving gaiety* 

2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

Exhilaration hath ftnhe affinity with joy, though 
it be a much lighter motion. Bacon. 

To EXHO'RT• r v. a. [exhartor, Latin.] To 
incite by words to any good aftion. 

We befcech you, and exhort you by the Lotd 
Jefus, thatas ye have received of tie; how you ought 
to walk, fo ye would abound. ^heff. 

My duty is to exhort you to confider the dignity 
•f that holy myftery. Common Prayer. 

Defigniag or exhorting glorious war. Milton . 

Exhorta'tion. n. /. [from exhort.] 

1. The aft of exhorting; incitement to 
good. 

If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 
'till we are (ecure that no ftorm (hall overturn what 
we help to build, there is no room for exhortationt 
to charity. At/erbury. 

2. The form of words by which one is ex* 
horted. 

I'll end my exhortation after dinner. Shakefp . 

Exho'rYatory. adj. {from exhort.] Tend¬ 
ing to exhort. 

Exho'rter. n./. [from exhort.] One who 
exhorts or encourages by words. 

To EXI'CCATE. 1/. a. \exficco, Latin.} To 
dry; to dry up. JJi&, 

Exicca'tion. ft./ [from ex kale.] A re¬ 

faction 5 aft of drying up; ftate of being 
dried up. 

What is more eafily refuted than that old vulgar 
aflertion of an univerfai drought and exiccatltm of 
the earth ? As if the fun could evaporate the feaft 
drop of its moiiture, fo that it fiiould never deicend 
again, but be atttafted and elevated quite out oLthe 
atmofphcre. Bentley. 

Exi cc ati vs. adj. [from exiccate.[ Drying 
in quality; having the power of drying* 
E'xigence. 1 n. J. [This word is proba- 
E'xIgency* / bly only a corruption of 
exigents , vitiated by an unflalful pronun¬ 
ciation. ] 

1. Demand; want; need; 

As men, we are at our own choice, both fbr time 
and place and form, according to the exigence of 
our own occaiions in private. J looker. 

You have heard what the prclent condition and 
exigencies of (hrie fcv t at Charities are. Attetfrury. 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure ot real 
convenience, and are adapted to the rxigbdet of 
our ftation, me perceive tne hand of KidVidenw in 
our gradual and luccefiive fuppliei. Rogers. 

z. Prefling, necefiity; diftrefs; fudden or- 
cafion. 

This dSfiimulatiort in war may be Called ftr^tagem 
snd conduct; in other exigencies addrcU and dex¬ 
terity. Broome . 

Now in fuch exigencies not to need; 

Upm my word you muft be rich indeed I 
A noble fuperfluity it craves. 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knates. 

Pypr, 

E'xigent. n./. [exigent, I^itin.] '' 

1. Prefling bufineli 
immediate help* 

In futh an exigent I foe not how they could 
ft aid to deliberate about* any other regiment- th&n 
that which already was deviled to their hands- 
, , Hooker, Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you lent,, 

And know your pleasure 1* this exigent. H sfltr. 

2. [A l^w term.] A writ fuqd when the 
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defendant is not to be found, being part 
• -of the proccfs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakefpeare ufes it for any extremity. 

Haamer. 

_ • 

3. End. 

« Thcfe eyes, like lamp* whole wafting oil is fpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent, Sbakefp. 

Exigu'ity. n.f. [ exignitas , latin.] Small- 

nefs; diminutivenels; flcnderncfs. 

The exiguity and fbape of tJie extant particles is 
now fuppoletl. Boylt cn Colours, 

Exi guous, ad}. f •xiguns, ^atm.J Small; 
diminutive; little, Not ufed. 

Their fubtiie parts and exiguous dole are coofomcd 
and evaporated u* lefs than two hours time. 

Harvey. 

E'XILE* n. f S' exilium , Latin.] It feems 
anciently to nave had the accent indif- 
- ferently on either fyliable: now it is 
uniformly on the firft.] 

I. Banifhment; Hate of being banifhed 
from one’s country. 

Our Hate of bodies would bewray what life 
We’re led fince thy exile. Sbakefp. 

Welcome ir ex i/e, welcome were my death. 

* r , - Sbakefp. 

Let them pronounce the ft cep Tarpeian death, - 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger. 

But with a grain of day, l would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 

3. The perfbn baniihed. 

O muft the wretched exiles jtvtf mourn. 

Nor after length of rowling years return ? 

UlyHes, foie of ali the vi&or train, » 

, .An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire lqft. Pope. 

‘E'xilb. adj. [exilis, Latin.] Small; (len¬ 
der; not full; not powerful. Not in 
ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

it were good to enquire what means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for 
that may be a fecret of great powcf to produce cold 
weather. Baton* 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a; 
more exile found than when the lid is open. Baeon . ; 

To E'xilb. nj. a . [from the noun. This 
had formerly the accent on the laft fyl- 
lable, now generally on the firft, though 
Dryden* has'ufed both.] To banifh; to 
drive from a country; to tranlport. 

" Call home our axil'd friends abroad. 

That fled thefnare* of watchful tyranny. 

Foul fubordinatioD is predominant. 

And equity exil'd your htgnuefs’ land. 

For that offeree. 

Immediately we do exile him hence. 

They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled[ from thq eternal Providence. 

Hljd. xvii. 2. 

His brutal manners from his bread exil'd. 

Bits mien he fathfonM, and his tongue he hi 'J. 

DtyJen. 

Arms and the man 1 ling,, who forc’d by fate, 

? And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

Exoel’d and exil'd, Drydcn. 

Exjtemknt. ir.y. [from exile.] Bantih- 
xnent. * a 

Fitxolborn was difearded into loreign fcrvice for a 
pretty fhadmv of exilement. H'otton.* 

Exili'tion, n . f [exilithy Latin.] The 
aft of fpringingor rufhiog out /uddealy. 

From falrpetre procecdcth the force and report of 
gunpowder: for fulphur. and fmaU-ooal mixr, will 
not rake fire with nolle or exbilition ^ and powder, 
which is made of impure and greafy petre,. hath 
hut a weak cmifik>n„aud givesbut a faint report. 

Bi on-*. 

Exi'ljty. n.f [exdu,. Latin.] hkndcr- 
Itefs; finallueft; diminution. 

Certain flies,, called ephemera, live but a day: 
the caufe is the exility of the fpirit, 01 perhaps tl 
abfence of the fun. ibfwi 
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For exility 'of the voice, or other found*, it Is 
certain that the voice doth rafs through folid and 
hard bodies, if they be not too thick; and through 
water, which is liklwife a very dofe body, and fuch 
an one m letteth not In air. *- Bacon, 

A body, by being fubtilbed, can loft nothing ol 
its corporeity; neither can it hereby gain any thing 
but exility ; for all degrees of fubtility are cQcntully 
the fame thing. Grew, 

Exi'mious. adj. Xyxtmius, Latin.] Famous; 
eminent; confpicuous; excellent. Did, 

Exinani'tion. n % f [exinamtio, Latin.] 
Privation; iofs. 

He is not more impotent in Ills jlofj than he was 
in his exinanition, . Dlcay of Piety . 

To EXI'ST. *v. tu [exi/lo 9 Latin.] To be; 
to have a being. 

It is cafy to conceive that an Almighty Power 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make 
that to ex if de novo, which did not exijl before; as 
to conceive the world to have had no beginning, but 
to have exijled from eternity. South- 

It fefeifts reasonable to enquire, how fuch a mul¬ 
titude comes to make but one idea,- fince that com¬ 
bination does not always exijl together in nature. 

Locke. 

One year is pad, a different feene 1 
No farther mention of tire dean: 

Who now, alas, no more is mill 
Than if he never did exijl. Swift. 

Existence. Xn.f [exifientia, low Latin.] 

Exi'stency. J State of being; aftual 
poffelfiori of being. 

Nor is only the exijlency. of this animal cohfi- 
derablcj but many things delivered thereof. Brown. 

It is impoflible any being can be eternal With 
fucccifcve eternal. pKylical Chiofecs, or variety of 
(hues or manned of exijlency naturally and hccef- 
fajily cdncomitsTnt unto it. Hale. 

TJic foul, iccur'd in ltqr exifence, fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and deles'its point. Addifat, 

When a being is cenfidefcd as potlible, it is laid 
To have an effeace or nature: fuch were aU things 
before the creation*. \Vhcn it b copfidered as actual, 
then it is faid tp.have exifer.ee alfo. ttfuUs. 

ExiffiTENT. adj. [{tom jexjft*] Having be¬ 
ing; an pofleiuon of being or of cxilicncc. 

Wihatfoever lien the fun poffciled, whole recefs or 
vicinity -detineth the quarters of the year, thofe 
feafons were actually exifet/t. Brewn. 

The eyes and minds are fattened on objects 
which have no real being, as if they were truly 
exifent. ; # r* Dry den. 

Ex i ST i m a'tiqn, n . f . \exijlimatiqy Latin.] 

1. Opinion. ... • \i \ is * 

2 . Eilecin. 

E'xit. n.f. [exit, Latin.] 

1. The term fet in the margin of plays to 
mark the time at \v hich the player goes 
off the ftage. 

2. Recefs; departure; aft of quitting the* 
ftage; aft of quitting the theatre oi life., 

All the world’s a ftage. 

And all the men and womeu mccHy players: 

They have their cxk* hnd their entrances, 

* And one man in his time plays many parts* iSbak. 

A regard for fame, becomes a man more towards 
tlic exit than at his c;iira/ice into lite. Swift. 

Manyof your old comrades live a fhort life, and 
make a figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Paffage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubftajice as the brain, they 
might find an cafy cithdr entrance pr exit, almolt 
every where. Clanvyle. 

4. Way by which ttiere is a paffage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth 
thmugh iu Ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of 
rivers. * JPbodntMrd. 

Ext'riAf.. 1 adj. [exitbedis, LaK] Deftruc- 

Exi r rzous. / tivc; fatal> mortal; tlcle- 
tcrioiis^ Not in ufe. 

Mwft exiiial fevers^ aUliot^h not conco.i.i^^dj 
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with the tokens, exanthemata, anthrxce*, or at n 
buncles, are to be cenfured pcftilential. Harvey . 

E^Xod v s._ 1 rt. f. [] Dcparture ; 

E xodi. J ioumey from a place; the 

fecond book of Mofes is fo called, bed 

caufe it deicribes the journey of the 

Ifraelites from Egypt. • *; 

In all probability their years continued to be 
three hundred and fixty.five days, ever fince (hs 
time of the jewilb exody at leaft. _ Hale. 

Exoi.e te. adj. Scxoicfsa, Latin.] Oblblete ; 

out of ufe. Diti. 

To Exo'lyb. *u. a . [exoJ e vo B Latin.] To 
loofe ; to pay. DnT 

Exolu'tion. n.f. [exolutb, Latin.] Laxa- 
tion of the nerves. 

Considering the exvlution and languor enfuing that 

action in fome, we cannot but think it much 

- 

abi idgeth our da) s. Brown V Vtdg. Err. 

Exo'mfjiaTos. n. f. [»{and A 

navel rupture. 

To EXONERATE, v. [exonero. Latin.] 

To unload ;^ ■ difburthen ; to free from 
arty heavy»wf^e. . - * 

The glands being a congeries of vefleb curled, 
circumgirated, and complicated, give the blood time 
to feparste through the capilUiy veffels into the 
fecrctory ones, which afterwards all exonerate them- 
felves into one common duttus. P^y* 

Exoneration, n.f [from exonerate.] The 
aft of difburthening, or difeharging. 

The body is adapted unto earing, drinking, nu¬ 
trition, and other ^ayt of repletion and exoneration* 

’ . 1 • Grew. 

ExW table. adj. [exopt ability. Latin.] Da* 

fircable; to be fought with eagerneis or 
defire. 

E ; xor able. adj. [exorabilit, Latin.] To be 
moved by intreaty* • ' 

Exu'rbltancb. 7 n. f. [from exorbitance, 
Exo'rbita.ncy. J Fr.] 

1. The aft of going out of the traft prc- 
feribed.^ 

2. Enormity 5 grofs deviation from rule or 

right. ' • 

I foe feme of this fault cleave to thoic, who have 
eminently corrected all other exorbitaneies of the 
tongue. - Got*. Tongue. 

The reverence of my prefence may be a curt* to 
your exorbitance*. * Dryden's Spanijb Fryer. 

The pdople were gnJflf impoftd On, to commit 
fuefi exorbitances if could not end but in the ddTo- 
lution of (he government. Swift. 

3. Boundlefs depravity. 

They riot ltill. 

Unbounded inexerbjtancc of ill. Garth * 

Exorbitant, adj. [ear aud orbito, Latin.] 


Going oyt of the peeferibed 

Deviating frem the courier 


or 


rule eftabhftied. 


1 


Wdist fortifies the, of the tortoife riding 

upon the wm^oi tbe wifad, but to preferibe bafods- 
and tteafurcs to our exorbitant paifioos 2 DEfirange w 

Thcfe phenomena are not peculiar to earthquakes 
in our times, but have been observed in all ages, find 
particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa¬ 
ters of the globe. . . at* ki’mul*oard\s Hat. Hifi. 

y. Anomalous; not comprehended in a fet¬ 
tled rule op method. 

, The lews; vrho Kad lavls fo particularly .deier- 
tnining in nil affairs what to do, were notwiili¬ 
ft and mg continually mured with cabfes exorbitant+ 
and fuch rs their laws had not provided for. Hooker. 

4. Enormous ^ beyond due proportioncx- 
ccffivc* 

Tlleir fubjefH would live in great plenty, were 
sot the impetitions fo very etcot bitent ;. for the courts 
aic too fptendid for the territories. . Addfon. 

So cpdlcfs agd exor. item are the defires ol men, 

that 
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tint they will frafp at all, andean form M fcheme 

of pcrfct\ happinds with lefs. * Swift. 

to Exo i rbit4te. v. v. [cx and orb fto. 
Latin.] To deviai • to go out of the 
track or road preferibed. 

The planets fome times would have approached 

* the fun as Dear as the orb of Mercury, and fome¬ 
times have ex rbitated beyond the diiiauce of Saturn. 

Bentley. 

to E'XORCISE. /7. [fypfy.] 

1. To adjure by fome holy name. 

2 . To drive away fpirits by certairr forms 
of adjuration. 

f. To pnrify from the inflccnce of malig¬ 
nant fpirits by religious ceremonies. 

And fry 'rs, that through the wealthy regions run, 
Refort to tanners rich, and blefs their halls, 

* And exorcife the beds, and croft the walls. Dryd 

f/xoRCis£R. n.f. [from exorcife. ] One who 
praftifes to drive away evil fpirits. 

E'xurcism. ft. f. [eS^wr/i^.] The form 
of adjuration, ot religious ceremony by 
which evil and malignant fpirits are driven 
away. 

Wilt his lordfhip behold and hear our exorcifm+t 

Sbakejpeare. 

Symptoms fupematural, mod be only curable by 
fuperaa rural means; namely, by devout prayers or 

. exoecifms tietrv 

R'xqrcist. it./. pScpuro.] 

1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or re- 

" Jigfoes afts, drives away malignant fpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorelfity 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
fpirits. ARi 9 sir. 13. 

2. An enchanter; a conjuror- Improperly. 

Soul of Rome! 

Thou, like an exorcifi, had conjur'd up 

, My mortified fpirit. Shakefptare*t Julius Cafi 

* Is there no exorcift 
Btfiijn the truer office of mine eyes I 

Is't real that I fee I Sbakefpcetre. 

EXORDIUM, tt. f. [Latin.] A formal 
preface; the proemial part of a compo- 
fition. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fi&iont, nor opprefs thine ear 
With circomfUnce, and long exordiums here. 

May's Virgil. 

I have been didadtd at this way of writing, by 
vealowof long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon. 

Exor na'tion. tt. j. [exomat io, Latin.] Or¬ 
nament ; decoration ; embellifoment. 

tt feemeth that all thofc curious exornaimnt 
fhould rarher ceale. Hooker. 

Hyperbolical exomatkns and elegancies many 
much affcO. Hu/e. 

Exc/ssated. adj. [ cxoffetus t Latin.] De¬ 
prived of bones. — Df&. 

Exosto'sis. ft, f. [ist and *r w .] Any pro- 

1 tuberance of a bone that is not natural, 
as often happens in venereal cafes. 

Quincy. 

Exo'sstous, adj~ [ex and oJfa 9 Latin.] 
Wanting bones ; bonelcfs y formed with¬ 
out bones. 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fifbes* as 
alfo in fnails and fbfc exojfeone animals, nature near 
the bead hath placed a flat white Rone, or teftacetxis 
concretion. Brown. 

Exo'ric k. adj n [fgarrmvf.] Foreign y not 
produced in our own country: not do- 
mt flick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as 
of fame remote exetiek thing, whereof we had n© 
knowledge but by fabulous relations. Holder. 

Continue freffi Hot-beds to entertain’foch exofl i 

- plants as arrive not to their pesle&ion without them. 

Evelyn's Kalends*. 

Exo'tick, »./. A foreign plant. 


ar. 
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* * 

Claudian was feated on the other fummU,, which 
was barren, and produced, on fome fpots, plants that 
are unknown to-Italy, and fuch as the gardeners call 
exoticki. Addifon'* Guard. 

to EXPA'ND. *v. a. [expando, Latin.] 

1. To fpread; to lay open as a net or foeet. 

2. To dilate; to fpread out every way; to 
difftife. 

She ufeth moft the target to fence away the blow, 
and leaves all other weapons to the Alchoran to 
propagate and expand itfelf. Howtl. 

BeUerophon's horfe, framed of iron, and placed 
between two loadftones, with wings expended y hung 
pendulous in the air. Brown. 

Aa animal growing, expands its fibres in the air 
as a fluid. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope. 

Expanse, ft.f. [ expanfum , Latin.] Abod^ 
widely extended without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 
Of waters iflue from a cave, and fpread 
1 nto a liquid plain; then flood unmov'd, 

Pure as ui’ expanfe of heav'n. Milton. 

Bright as th' ethereal glows the green expanfe. 

Savage. 

On the fmooth expanfe of cryftal lakes. 

The fluking ftone at firft a circle makes; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr'd. 
Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance. 
Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the maigin dance. 

Pope. 

Expansabi'lity. n. f. [from exfanjible .] 
Capacity of cxtenfion ; poflibility to be 
expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the 
atoms in one fluid are diflioguiftied from thofe of 

„ another; elfe alj fluids would be alike in weight, 
expanjibility 9 and all other qualities. Grew. 

Exp a rvsi b l e • adj. [from expanfm 9 Latin.] 
Capable to be extended; capable to fpread 
into a wider furface. 

Bodies am net axpanjUU in proportion to their 
weight, or to the quantity of matter to be expanded. 

Grew. 

Expansion. n.f. [from expand .] 

1. The ftatti of being expanded into a wider 
furface or greater fpace. 

*Tis demon lira ted that the condenfation and ex- 
panfon of any portion of the air is always propor¬ 
tional to the weight and prelfure incumbent upoi 

Ben 

2. The aft of fpreading out. 

The eafy expanfion of the wing of s bird, and 
the lighmefs, Itrcngtk, and fbape of the feathers, are 
all fitted for her better flight. Grew. 

3. Extent; fpace to which any thing is ex¬ 
tended. 

The capacious mind of man cannot be confined 
by the limits of the world: it extendi its thoughts 
even beyond the utmoff expanfion of matter, and 
nuke incuifions into that meoraprehentibk inane, 

Locke. 

4. Pure fpace, as diflinft from exte&fion in 
foltd matter. 

Pittance or fpace, in its Ample abftraft concep¬ 
tion, 1 call expanfion* todiftinguiih it from exten- 
fion, which expreflet this dittance only as it is in the 
fohd pasts of matter. Locke. 

It would for ever take an ufelefs flight, 
toll in eupanjiu* r, void and infinite. Black more ^ 

Expensive, adj. [from expand.\ Having 
the power to fpread- into a wider furface, 
or greater fpace. 

The ebffJck or axpanfive faculty of the air, 
whereby it dilates itfelt when compel fed,. hath br cd 
made ufe ol iu the common weather glafies. Ray. 

TV expanfiv* atmolphere is cramp'd with cold. 

7 hompfen. 

To Expatiate* *v+ n. [expatior> Latin.] 

ionized by Microso 


fen thy. 
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1. To range at large; to rove without any 
preferibed limits. 

Religion contrails the circle of our pleafiires, but 
leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. 

Addifon's Spc&ator . 

He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes. 
Bids his free foul expatiate in the fkies ; 

Amidtt her kindred flats familiar roam. 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o'er all th is feene of man ; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan. Pope. 

With wonder leiz'd, we view the pleating ground. 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope. 

2. To enlarge upon language. 

They had a cuftom of ofiering the tongues to Mer¬ 
cury, becaufe they believed him the giver of elo-‘ 
quencc: Dacier expatiates upon this cuttom. Broome. 

3. To let loofe; to allow to range. Thi» 

fenfe, which is aftive, is very improper. 

Make choice of a fubjeH, which, being of itfelf 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of defign 
can poflibly give, (hall afterwards afford an ample 
field of matter wherein to expatiate itfelf. Dryd. 

To EXPE'CT. *v. a. [expeSo, Latin.] 

1. To have a previous apprehenfion of 
either good or evil. 

We expe&ed 

Immediate diflolution. Milton. 

Needs mutt the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Expea with mortal pain. Milton. 

Good with had 

ExpeB to hear, fopernal grace contending 
With finfulnefs of man. Milton. 

Eve, now expel? great tidings. Milton. 

2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

The guards. 

By me encamp'd on yonder hill, ex pet? 

Their motion. Milton. 

While, expeRing there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd. 

Dry den . 

To Expe'ct w. ft. To wait; to flay. 

ElHiu had expe&cd till Job hadfpoken. J»S. 

Expectable, adj. [from expe&.\ To be 
exnefted; to be hoped or feared. 

Occult and fpiritual operations are not expeQabh 
from ice; for being but water concealed K it can 
never make good fuch qualities. Brown. 

Expectance. > f rt , „ , 

Expe’ctancy. }*’ /• 

1. The aft or Hate of expefting; expefta-^ 
tk>n. 

Every moment- is expeRaney 
Of more amvancc. Sbakefpeare's Othello.. 

Satyrs leave your petulance^ 

Or elfe rati upon the moon. 

Your expiRarce is too foon p 
For before-the fecoud cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben. Jfrfln. 

Tui*blefled cxpx&ance muff be now my theme. 

Boylev 

But fy, my wand'ring mufe, how thouda'tt flay l 
ExpeRance calls thee now anoihor way. Milton. 

2. Something expefted. * 

THSre is rxpeRancrhcn from both the (ides, 

W hat further you will dot Sbahjf. 

3. Hope; that of which the expectation u* 
accompanied with plcafure.. 

Oh,.what a noble mind i#hereo'erthrown ! 

The expeRaney and rofe of the fair flue. Sbaktfp. 

EXPE'UTANT.-adj. [French.] Waiting in- 
expeftation. 

Her nu»je% kas -ofiirtd coocefljoBi r In order to 
remove fcrupics raifed in the mind of the expe&ant 
heir. Swift. 

Expectant, w. f. [from expeR. ] Cue 
who waits in expedtarion ot any thing; 
one held'in dependence by his hopes. 

They, vain expcBants of the bridal hour, 

My (lores in-riotous exper.eedevotm. Popes 

Tliii treatife was agreeable to the whole nation,, 
except thole who had employments, or ere ex- 
pt Plants. Swift to Pope. 

Expecia'i'-iun,. 
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J&rBCTA'tiOK. *./ [expeBmtk* Latin,] 

i. The aft of expeftin^. 

Should have home men, and expedition fainted. 
Longing for »hat it had not. Shake#. 

The reft, 

That are within the note of expcSaiiott* 

Already are i 1 <h* court. Sbakefpeare. 

’ Tit txpcBation makes a bldfing dear. Coftg. 

2 • The ftatc of expefting either with hope 
or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expe&atlcn of that 
day, when we muft appear before the Judge of heaven 
and earth. Rogers's Serm. 

j. Profpcft of any thing good to come. 

My tool, wait thou only upon God | fee my ear* 

ptltation it from him. Pf. Ixii. 5. 

4. The objeft of happy expectation; the 
Meffiah expefted. 

Now dear I underftand. 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch'd in vain. 

Why our great expeBmtion mould be call'd 

The Seed of woman. Milton* s Paradi/e Log. 

5. A date in which fomething excellent is 
expefted^from us. 

How fit it will be for you, horn fo great a prince, 
and of fo rare not only expectation but proof, to 
divert your thoughts from the way of goodoefs. 

Sidney. 

You firftcame home 

From travel with fuch hopes as made you look'd on 
By all men's eyes, a youth of expetl'at ion ; 

Pleas'd with your growing virtue 1 receiv'd you. 

Otway. 

Expe'cter. tt.f [from expea .] 

I. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefe are not 'great txpe&crs under yoar admt- 
siftration, according to the period of governors here. 

Swift. 

t. One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 
Tb the expt(iers of our Trojan part. Shake/.\ 

To EXPECTORATE. <u. a. [ex and pe&tu t 
Latin.] To ejeft from the bread. 

Excrementinous humours are expectorated by a 
cough after a cold or an afthma. Harvey. 1 

Morbifick matter is cither attenuated fo at to be* 
returned into the channels, or expectorated by cough¬ 
ing. Arbutbms. 

Exp ECTOR a'ti on. tr. f. from expe&orate. 

1. The aft of dilcharging from the bread. 

2. Thar difeharge which is made by cough¬ 
ing, as bringing up phlegm, or any thing 

% that obftrufts the vcffels of the lungs, 
and ftraitens the breath. 

With water, vinegcr, and honey, in plcurifiesand 
Inflammations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for pnv 
moti ng rxpeS ration. Arbutbnot an Aliments. 

Expe'ctorative. adj. [from expectorate .] 
Having the quality of promoting expec¬ 
toration. 

Syrups and other expeBoratives % in coughs, muft 
necefiarily occafion a greater cough, Harvey. 

EXPEDIENCE, ) * , rr , , 

ExFeWncY. I *■ /■ [bom 

1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitabfenefs to an 
end. 

Solemn dedication of things fet apart for Divine 
Worfhip, could never have been univemtly pra&ifo!, 
had not right reafon dictated the high expediency 
and great ufe of fuch praOifes. South. 

2. It is ufed in Sbukfptarti or expedition; 
adventure; or attempr. 

Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decree. 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shake/. 

3. It is alfo ufed by Shahfpeare for expe¬ 
dition; hafte; difpatch. 

I (ball break 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen. 

And get her lean to part* ShaJUf 


EXP 

Eight tall (hips, three thousand retn of war, 
mokii 


I 


icy are not always equally 

fr? r. 


Are nuking hither with all dye expedience. 

Shake#. R. II. 

EXPEDIENT, adj. [exfedif, Larin.] 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

All things are not expedient; in thing* indif¬ 
ferent there is a choice j the 

expedient. 

when men live as if there were no God, it becomes 
expedient for them .that there ihould be noise; and 
then they endeavour to perfuad* tbemfclvee fo. 

Til/et/on. 

2. In Shahfpeare* qmek; expeditions. 

The aaverfe winds 

Whofeteifure l have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I: 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shake#. 

Expedient tt.f. [from the adjeftive.J 

!• That which helps forward, as means to 

an end. 

God does not projeft for our fbrrow, but our inno¬ 
cence; and would never have invited us to the one, 
but as an expedient to the other. Decay ef Piety. 

2. A fhift; means to an end which are 
contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th* expedient pleas'd, wheifc neither loft his right; 

Man had the day, and Venus had the night. 

Dryden. 

He flies to a new expedient to fblve the matter, 
and fuppofes an earth ot a make and frame like that 
of Des Cartes, Wotdw. 

Expediently, adj. [from expedient.] 

1. Fitly; fuirably; conveniently. 

2. Haftily; quickly. Not ufed. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his ho ufe and lands t 
Do this expediently , and turn him going. Shake#. 

To EXPEDITE. */. [expedio* Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now h pav'd. 

To expedite your glorious march. Milten. 

2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improve¬ 
ment, and would expedite the coQveifion of the 
Papifb. ^ Swift. 

3. To difpatch; to iffue from a publick 

office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of ccurfo, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by diferetion. Baton. 

Expedite, adj. [expedites* Latin.] 

1. Quick; bafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution In 

freeing the ftatc of thofe mongers. Sandys. 

2. Eafy; difencombered; clear from impe¬ 
diments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither 
fo fully as is requisite for man's falvation, nor fo 
eafily as to make she way plain and expedite enough, 
that many come to the knowledge of it, and fo be 
fayed, and therefore the Scripture has been given. 

Hooker . 

3. Nimble; aftive; agile. 

The mors any man's foul is cleanfod from fen- 
fual lufts, the more nimble and expedite it wilt be in 
its operations. ^Tiilot/on. 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light 
armed in the Roman fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces 
to fpecd to Exeter, to the refeue of the town. 

Bacon's Henry \l\. 

E'xp ed i telY. adj. \from expedite.] W ith 

quicknefs, reach nefs. hafte. 

Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn them 
more expedite^ for the reception of founds from every 
quarter. Grew. 

Expedition, tt.f. [from expedite.] 

1. Hafte; fpeed; activity. 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
preft that quick and fpeedy expedition wherewith 
debt J 9 ha tofts, she vety wings of player are de¬ 
lighted «o prefect ocr fuia In buvtSi Hooker. 

S 
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* - • 

Ev'it with (he fpeedjeft expedition 
I will difpatch him to the emperor's court, # 

2. A march or voyage with martial inten¬ 
tion*- 

Young O&avius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition tow'rds Philippi. Skate/. 

Expeditious. adj. [from expedite .] 

1 ♦ Speedy; quick; foon done; at, in era 
pedithks march. 

2 , Nimble; quick; fwift; afting with ce¬ 
lerity : as, an expeditious runner, 
Expidi'tiously, adv. [from expeditious.] 
Speedily; nimbly; with celerity. 

To EX PE il <v. a. [expello* Latin*] 

1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God fhatt expel them from beforf 
you, and drive them from out of your fight. 

Jo/, xiiik & 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel thefe inconveniences. Shake#. 

Suppofe « mighty rock to firfl there, it would 
expel the waters out of their places with fuch vio¬ 
lence as to fling them among the clouds. Burnet. 

2. To ejeft; to throw out. 

Whatsoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, it 
cither put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, 
and other parts of the body are moved to expel by 
confent. ^ _ Bacon's Plat, H\fi » 

The virgin huntrefs was not flow 
T' expel the (haft from her contracted bow. Dryd, 

3. To banifh; to drive from the place or 
refidence. 

Arms and the man 1 ling, who forc'd by fate. 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate. 

Expel*d and exil'd left the Trojan (bore. Dryden* 

4. To rqeft; to refufe. 

And would you not poor feUowfhip expel , 

Myfclf would offer you to t* accompany 

In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hulberi. 

5. To keep off; to exclude; to keep out. 

Since (he did negled her looking-glafr. 

And threw her fun expelling maik away. 

The air hath ftarv'd the roles in her cheeks. 

And pitch'd the lily tin&ure of her face. Shakefp , 

Oh that that eaith which kept the woifd in awe 
Would patch a wall, expel the winter’s flaw! 

Sbake/peare. 

Expe'ller. n.f [from rxpel.] One that 
expels or drives away. 

To Expend. <v. [ex pen do . Latin.] To 

layout; tofpend. 

If my death might make thisifland happy, 

I would expend it with all williognefr. Shake#. 

The king of England wafted the French king** 
country, and thereby caufed him to expend fuch 
fumsof money as exceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, chough they may be a gooff 
reafon for our not expending fo much in charity, yet 
will not jufrify us in giving nothing. Atterbury. 

EXPE'NSE. tt.f. [expen/um. Latin.] Coft ; 
charges § money expended. 

Hence comes that wild and vaft expen/e , 

That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence. 

Which fimptc poverty tvrft made. Ben . Jon/ottw 

A feaft prepar'd with riotous expen/e , 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. 

Dryden • 

Such provifion made, that a country (houid not 
want fo many fprings as were convenient, and aflbrd 
a fupply every where fuitablr to the necefiities and 
expen/crai each climate. Woodward* 

I can foe no reafon by which we are obliged to 
make thofe prodigious exfenfes. Swift • 

Expe'nsepul. adj. [expertfe and fall.] 
Coftly; chargeable; expensive. 

No part of ftrulliirc is either more expen/efil than 
windows or more ruinous. Motion** Arcblutime. 

Exp e'nsbless, adj. [from** pettfe.] With¬ 
out coft. . 

I 

A phvfician may fave any army by this frugal and 
n/etfs means only. Milton on Ed 


expen. 


What 
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WJi«t health promotes* and give* unenvyM peace, 
* 1 a *l esepenfdef*, and procur'd with eafc. Blackm, 
‘Mt'NSlvt.adj. [fix Hex penfr.] 

!• Given to expenfe; extravagant { luxu¬ 
rious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the 
efhblilhed government, as the idle and expmfive are 
^geroui. _ ^ Tempi*. 

. Corny; requiring expenfe, as expenuve 

dre/i; an expenfive Journey. 

• liberal; generous; diftributive. 

1 his requires an a&ive, expewfive % indefatigable 
goodads, fuch as our apollle calls a work and labour 
of I « vc ' Spratt. 

xp e'msi y e lx • adu. [ from expenfivej] With 


EXP 

, TU! his fall nun’s mind was ignorant of nothing 

hu l<* 5°; <*•» «tleaft, it refted in the notion with- 
CKitthe fmart of the experiment. South'* Sermons. 

. “hen we are fearching out the nature or proper- 

* ,ea °/ tn y Wng by various methods of trial, this 
lort of obfervation is called experiment. IVatts. 

To Expe rimbnt. 'v. a. [from the noun. 

*• To try; tofearchout by trial. 

,,f ra 5 1< : t ^ c ° Re<li experimented that no putrified fiefti 
will of itfelf. if all mfe&s he carefully kept from it, 

Ray art the Crca. 


great expen 

I never Koe% 


great 


. — -- ---- ouu esepenfively 

as l>e has doee fince his return from exile. Swift. 

Uxpe'nsivbness. *./. [from expenfrve.] 

1. Addition to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlinefs. 

l^ieir highways, &>r their extent, (olidity, or ex- 
futfiv 4 *efs % are lorne of the grcateft monuments of 

~ vo Roman empire. Arbutbnot. 

”'/• \fxpcrientia 9 Latin.] 
** • Practice; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed realon, and time 
Kath made thole things apparent which were hidden. 

Rajei&b 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove. 

Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end, 

I*? 11 WD ^ or hy experience taught, Ihe karn. 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfeureand fubtle, but to know 
That which before u# lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom ; what is snore, is fume 
. Ur omptinefc, or fond impertinence, 

* if rc JJ^ er * 111,13 ‘b' 0 ** uut molt concern 

Unpraflis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. Milton, 

2. Knowledge gained by trial and praftice. 

Boys immature in knowledge. 

Pawn their ejr/ar/wa to their ^rJentpIeafures. 

But if you'll profptr, mirk whit I Jinlcf"*' 
Whom ue and lor; txjxrit.ct andor wife, tot* 

ExPE'RisKCli. r,. [froaj thenotui.1 

1. y otry; to praftife. J 

2 . To know by pradtife. 

He through the armed fife. 

Dirts hi. exftr.tnc'd eye. AfiW 

L x P £'r 11M c E D , partial,alaij. |T roin txt . 

rietree] r 

I. Made fltilful by experience. 

A*K U aF tk& ' " m * ich “ »* can, out ideas of 

?£- 1 “ ,n t!K “ fr:,i ‘ »» an 

ufed^to tlui fort of «h,op. atd are txpninctJ in 

Wife by long prtftice. 1 

Tr V Nrfto ' ,K «* rejoic’d, 

° ' r,tnd 1 * hi * doll thou bring to mind! 

Exri'atmc «*.*./ One who makes trkT. 
a praaUtr of experiments. 

A curiout exftriatcr did affirm, that the Sit* 
puttOMMh*^’ ftron d|> rnlightcoed, will ap. 

EXhB'RIMENT rn '/ h r e ™ from ***•*- 

lie ! Tr tng: fomethi ^ in 

order to difeover an nnccrtafn or un¬ 
known cFcft. 

That which (bewsth them to be wifo U f k. 

'<SZiZ;£2“£jS- “ ,C r"”f • 

It isgood aifo not to try experiment* in ftates. ex- 
tCf i lbs necefBty he urgent, or the utility evidSit. 

Adam f by frd ,xferm,„, l kiw, Bm °”- 

How httk weight with thee my words can find. 

Milton, 


produce any. 

2. To know by 

When the focceflion of ideas ceifes, our pre- 
ception of duration ceafes with it, which every one 
experiments whiltthe fleept foundly. Locke. 

Ex PERf mental, adj . [from experiment .j 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment; formed by obfer¬ 
vation. 

™ m J reading, nor my obferrations, 

Whiicb with experimental (eai do warrant. 

The tenor of my book. Sbakefpeare 

ITie experimental teftimony of Cillius is moft 
conuderable of any, who beheld'the courfe thereof. 

„ mr , . Brawn'* Vulgar Err. 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

. yf* other evidence of univerfal impene- 

tnbihty, befides a laige experience, without an ex- 
persmrntal exception. Newton. 

. T". c ^ I® f* r from being fubforrient to atheifts 
in their audacious sttempfs, that they rather afford 

•n experimental confirmation of the univerfal deluge. 
I? Bentley'* Sermon*. 

Kxperimr ktallv. adv. [from expert - 
mental.\ By experience; by trial; by 
experiment; by obfervation. 

ihe mifoarriage being fometimes univerfal, has 
®wde u impart what we have experimentally learned, 

by iS , u ? W, i obrcrva,Ion *- Evelyn'* Calender. 

While the man is under the feoergeof affliaion, 

he u willing to abjure tbofc fins which he now **- 

penmentally find* attended with fuch bitter confe- 
quences. Strmort ^ 

Experimenter, n.f. [from experiment A 
One who makes experiment. 

Galelius and Moifennus, two exa ft. experimenter*. 
do think they find this verity by their experience# j 

1 Di eb- 

1 “ R 1 • odj. [expertut, Latin.] 

1. Skilful; addrtfsful; intelligent. 

Now we will take feme order in the town. 

Placing therein fosne expert officen. Shake/p. 

Again fair Alma fits confeft, Jr 

On Flori rael ”s experttr brcaft j 
When Ok the rifing figh conlbains. 

And bv concealing fpeaks her pains. Prior. 

!. Ready; dexterous. 

The rocanelt fculptor in th* ^Emilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafr the nail, and hair ; 

Expert 10 trifles, tod a cunning fool. 

Able t' eaprefs the parts, but not difpde the whole. 

. T he y h « vc “Ot the good luck to be perfe^lfS^l 

figure °* iyiI®gUm, or expert in mode and 

. bkilfnl by pradicc or experience. This 

fenfe is rare. 


EXP 

foldlers, war thought fufficicnt to have met th# 

great eft army of the Turks. Knolltx'x Hiftery. 

Ex Pi able. adj. [from expiate Capable to 
be expiated, or atoned. 

To E # XPIATE v. a. \expio 9 Latin.] 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by fub- 
fequent ads of piety; to atone for. 

Strong and able petty foUms, in true penitence, 
implore permiffion to expiate their crimes by their 
afliduous labours in fo in or rent and fo hopeful a 

.. .. , , Bacon'* Phi/. Remain*. 

i ne odium which tome men*a rigour or remiff, 
nefs had contracted upon my government, I refolved 
to expiate by regulations. King Chart?*, 

For the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferioun 
hearty repentance is the only phyllck; not to «- 
piate the guilt of it, but to qualify us to partake 
of the benefit of Chrift't atonement. R#y. 

2* To avert the threats of prodigies. 

3 - To make reparation for. 

. The treasurer obliged himfelf to expiate the in* 
jury, to procure feme declaration to that purpofe, 
under his majeftv'g fign manual. Clarendon. 

The more they have hitherto embczilcd their 
pwts, the more they endeavour to expiatf that un- 
uiriftincfs by a snort careful managery lor the future. 

Government of the Tongue\ 

ExpiA r TK)N. n.f. [from expiate .] 

f. The aft of expiating or atoning for any 
crime. 7 

2. The means by which we atone for 
crimes; atonement- 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove. 

Save by the effadowy expiation* weak. 

The blood of bulls and goats. Milton . 

The former part of this poem is butt due exl 
piatiam for my uotferving my king and country in it. 

_ . Orydrn. 

Let a man's innocence be what it will, let bis 
wu.es rife to the higheft pitch of perfection, there 
will be ftill in him fo many fecret fins, fo many 
human frailties, fo man;* offences of ignorance,, 
pafiion, and prejudice, fo many unguarded word* 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an 
expiation and atonement, as Chriftianity has revealed 
to us, it is impoflible he Ibould be Caved. Add if on. 

3. Praftices by which the threats of omi¬ 
nous prodigies were averted. 

Upon the birth of fuch monitors, the Grecians 
aud Romans did ufe divers forts of expiation ., and 
to go about their principal cities with many folemn 
ceremonies and facriticee. Haywood, 

Expiatory, adj. [from expiate .] Having 

---atonement. 

with Cod*. 


SP 


r*£TT TOO Cin secure, jnd j.,dg* of partial- 
, ’ on ? *7 °^ c S but the general counfels, and the 

tl«r nd l 01 come brft from thole 

fiiat are learned. Bacon 

4 ‘ l l Pope with c f the 

obyc^l of Ikill, generally with in. 

Tiy oft piiug bloom, 

Lx pert of arms, ind prudelif In debate, 

1 hegiftsof H>avcsi to guard thy hoaiy ftatc. 

Expertly, adnj. [from expert.]**h\ aifil- 
tul, ready, and dexterous manner. 

Expe rtness *. j. [(tom expert.] Skill; 
readineis: dexteritv. 


What his reputation, what his va 
emyatnefe bjtynt. i » ,■ 'Is' 
T *11 jrmy, fof rim experincp aod 


J L . . 7 '- Witn kiOQ t 

and had the force of an expiatory facrifice. Hooker 

ExhuV'c. f. f expilatio, Latin.] 
Robbery; the aft of committing wafte 
upon land to the lo(s of the heir. 

Expiration, n.f. [from expire .J 
1. That^ aft of refpiration which thruftt 
the air out of the lungs, and contrafts 
the eavity of the breaft. Quincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than draw. 
«h it. Bacon'* Nat Hifi, 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, thefymp- 
toms are a violent fever, and a mod exquifite pain 
increafos upon inflation; by which it is diftin- 
guifhed from a pleurify, in which the greatest pain 
is in expiration. Arbutbnot on Die, 

2. The laft emiffion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the-groan of fxpfra- 

" Rcunb(er\ 

3 * Evaporation; aft of fuming ouk 
4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort refemble tho wind m furv * 
and impetuoufhefs, in tranfieptnds and fudden ex» 

°f Piety. 

Uofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe of 
fjrbld is an expiration from the earth, which In 
oj'eR places ii (Ironies. bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

2^1 he 
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The ccffation of any tiling to which life 
is figuratively aferibed. 

To latisfy ourfclyes of it* expiration we darkened 
the room* and in vain endeavoured to difeover any 
(park of fire. _ ^ w Beyle. 

6. The conclufion of any limited time* 

If "nil the expiration of your month. 

You will return and Wjoum with my filler, 
Difmitfing half your train, come then to me. 

Shakefp. K. ’Lear. 

This he did in a fortnight after the expiration 
of the treaty of Uxbridge. Clarendon. 

To EXPIRE. *v. a. [exfiro, Latin.] 

1. To breathe out. 

To fave his body from the fcorching fire,\ 

Which.hc from heliifh entrails did expire. 

Fairy Queen. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion 
infpiring and exbiring air. Harvey. 

This chaff'd i he. boar ; hi* noftrils fame* ex pi re. 

. And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. D*yd. 

2. To exhale; to fend out in exhalation*. 

The fluid which is thus fecreted, and expired 
forth along with the air, goes off in infenfible parcels. 

Woodward. 

3. Toclofej to conclude; to bring to an 
end. Obfolete. 

When as time flying with wings fwi ft. 

Expired had the term that thefe two javels 

Should render up a reckoning of their travels. 

Onto. Tale. 

To Exfi'rs. *11. n . 

I. To make an emiflionof the breath., 


he 


If the infpiring and expiring organ01 a 
ftopt, it fuddenly dies. Walton 


2. To die; to breathe the latt. 

For when the fair in all their pride rx/vr/. 

To their firtt elements the fouls retire. Pope . 

3. To perilh; to fall; to bedeflroyed. 

All thy praife is vain. 

Save what this veife, which never (hall expire, 

Shall to the pure hale. Spenfer . 

The dead man’s knell 

Is there (carte a(kM, for whom 5 and good men’s lives 
Expire before the ftafcvcrt in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Sbakefpcare. 

4. To fly out with a blaft. 

The di fiance judg’d for ihot of every fire, 

Tfcc Hi nftocks touch, ihc ponderous ball expiree . 

The vigorous feaman every porthole plies. 

And adds liis heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. 

$. To conclude; to terminate; to come to 
an end. 

A month before 

This bond expires, I do expeft return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


r 


expound; to illuftrate; to clear by notes 
or commentaries. 

Such is tb« original defign, however we may ex¬ 
plain it awsv. Ay life's Parergon. 

You will have variety of comments tors to explain 
the difficult paflages to ytw. Cay. 

Some explained the meaning quite away. Pope . 

Explainable, adj. [from explain.} Ca¬ 
pable of being explained or interpreted. 

It isfymboiically explainable, and implieth puri¬ 
fication and clean nefi. Brown's Vulgar Err cars. 

Explainer. ft. f. [from explain.] Ex- 
pofitor; interpreter; commentator. 

Explanation. n.f. [from explain .] 

1- The aft of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer or in¬ 
terpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the 
bill found upon u, 1 'ome lawyers Should fully inform 
the jury. Swift. 

Explanatory, adj. [from explain .] Con¬ 
taining explanation. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have 
printed the name* and writ explanatory cotes. 
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E ; XPL»T!VI, m. f. r explelivum, Latin.] 
Something ufed only to take up room: 
fomething of which the ufe it only to 
prevent a vacancy. 

Thefe are not only ufcfuj expletive* to matter, 
but great ornaments of ftyle*. . Swift. 

Oft the ear the own vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

Expletives, whether words or fyllables, are made 
ufe of purely-to fupply a vacancy: do, before verbs 
plural, is abfolutdy fuch; and future refiners nj*y 
explode did and does. Pop*. 

Explicable, adj. [from explicate. ] Ex¬ 
plainable; poflible to be explained. 

Many difficulties, fcarce explicable with any cer¬ 
tainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature. Hale- 
Crest variety there is in compound bodies, and 
little many of them feem to be explicable. Boyle. 

To EXPLICATE. «r>. -a. [explico, Latin ] 

1. To unfold; to expand. 

They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 

For the (ilk labourers of the mulberry wood. 

Blackmore. 

2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underflarid that part of Chriftian 

philofophy which explicates the fee ret nature of this 
divine ucrament. 7 aylor. 

Although the tmtht may be elicited and expli¬ 
cated by die contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The lad verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fufficienlly 
explicated. Drydtn. 

Explication, n.f. [from explicate.] 

1. 1 he aft of opening: unfolding or ex¬ 
panding. 

2. The aft of explaining; Interpretation; 
explanation. 

The church preachcth, firft publifhing by way of 
teftitnony, the truth which from them ihe hath re¬ 
ceived, written in the facred volumes of Scripture; 
fecondly, by way of explication, difeovering the 
xnyfterics which lie hid therein. Hooker. 

Many thingi are needful for explication, and many 
fbt application unto particular occafion*. Hooker. 

Allowances are made in the explication of our 
Saviour’s parable?, which hold only as to the main 
fcope. Alter bury. 

3. 1 he fenfe given by an explainer; inter¬ 
pretation. 

*Tis the fubftancc of this theory I mainly depend 
upon: many fingle explications and particularities 
may be rectified upon farther thoughts* 

E'xflicative. adj. [from 
Having a tendency to explain. 

1 f the term which is added to the fubje£l of a 
Complex propofition be cither effentia! or any way 
neceflary to it, then it is called explicative ; for it 
only explains the fubjedt; as every mortal man is a 
(on of Adam. Watts's Logick. 

Exflic a’tor. tt.f [from explicate.] Ex¬ 
pounder; interpreter; explainer. 
EXPLICIT, adj [ explicit us, Latin.] Un¬ 
folded; plain; clear; not obfeure; not 
merely implied. 

We muff lay afide that lazy and fallacious me¬ 
thod of ccnfuring by the lump, and bring things 
dole to explicit proof and evidence* Burnet. 

Thefe (peculations, when moft refined, ferve only 
to (how how impolfible it is for us to have a clear 
and explicit notion of that which is infinite. 

South's Sermons. 

Expli*citly. adv. [from explicit,] Plainly; 
direftly; not merely by inference or im¬ 
plication. 

This querulous humour carries an implicit repug¬ 
nance to God’s difpofals , but where it is indulged, 
itufually is its owncxpofitoi; and explicitly avows it. 

Government of the t Jlngue. 

To EXPLODE. a?, a. [explodo, Latin.] 

1. To drive out difgracefully with fomc 

wife of cGatcmpt; to treat with open 


explicate .] 
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contempt; to treat not only with ae** 
gleft, out open difdain or fcorn. 

Him old and young 

Exploded, and had feiz’d with violent hands. 

Had not a cloud defeending (hatch’d him thence 
Unfeen amid’ die throng. Milton's Paradife Loft* 

Thus was th* applaufe they meant. 

Turn’d lo exploding hifs, triumph to fhame, 

Cart on tbemfelvei from their own mouths. Mih. 
Old age explodes all but morality. Rofcommon. 

There is pretended that a magnetical globe or 
terella, being placed upon its poles, would have -a 
conflanrrotation; but this is commonly exploded, 
as being againfl all experience. Wilkins. 

Shall that man pafs for a proficient In Chri&’a 
fchod who would have been exploded in the fchool 
of Zeno? . Sputa. 

Provided that no word, which a focicty (hall give 
a fan&ioo to, be antiquated and exploded, they may 
receive whatever new ones they in all find oocafidn 
for. . Swift. 

i . To drive out with noife and violence. 

But late the kindled power did explode 
The mafly ball, and the brtfs tube unload. 

Blackmore. 

Exp l o r D er. n.f. [from explode.] An hifler ; 
one \frho drives out any perfon or thing 
with open contempt. 

EXPLOIT, tt.f \exphtum, Latin, res ex- 

pleta.] A defign accomplifhed; an at- 

chicvement; a fuccefsful attempt. 

Know’ll thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a dole exploit of death ? Shak. 

Flight cannot ftain the honour you have won ; 

But mine it will that no exploit have done. Shak. 

How (hall l relate 

To human fenfe th* invifible exploits 

Of warring fpirits? Milton's Paradife Eoft. 

He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. 

' Denham. 

Will you thus di(honour 

Your pall exploits , and fully all j our wars I Addif. 

To Exploi't. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform; to atchieve. Not ufed. 

He exploited great matters in his own perfon ip 
Gallia, and by his fon in Spain. Camden. 

To EXPLO'RA 1 b . *v. a. [exploro, Latin.] 
To fearch out; to try by fearching; to 
explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith exphm 
rate their way. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Exflora'tion. n. f. [from explorate .] 

Search; examination. 

For exaft exploration (bales ftould be fufpended 
where the air is quiet, that, dear of impediments, 
they may the more freely convert upon their natural 
veriicitv. Brown'sVulgar Errours • 

Ufc may be made of the like way ot exploration 
in that enquiry which puzzles fo many modem n»* 
tura lifts Beyle. 

ExploraTor. tt.f. [ftom explorate.] One 
who fearches; a fearcher; an examiner. 
Exploratory, adj. [from explorate .] 
Searching; examining. 

To EX'PLORF.. •v. a. [exploro, Latin.] 
To try; to fearch into; to examine by 
trial. 

Abdid ihat fight endur’d not, where he flood i 
Among the mightiefl, bent on highcil deeds. 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. 

Divert opinions I have been inclined to queftion 
not only as a natural HI, but as a chymift, whether 
they he agreeable to true grounds of philofophy, or 
the exploring experiments of the fire Boyle. 

But Capys, and therciiof founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d. 

Or to the wat’ry deep ; at lead to bore 
The hollow fides, and hidden frauds explore. 

Dryden's JEn. 

The mighty Stagy rite firft left the (here, 

Spread all his fails and durll the deeps explore ; 

He fleer’d fecurely, and difeover’d far, 

Led by the light of th* Mcconian ftar. Tope. 

Exflo'remknt. 
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ExploTement.*./. [from explore, ] Search, 
trial. 

The fruitrated fearch of Porta, upon the explore - 
enent -of many, could 1'u.ve find one. Brown. 

Explo'sion. n. f. [from explode. J The aft 

of driving out any thing with noife and 
violence. 

Thofc parti which abound with ftraU of ftone, or 
marble, making the ttrongeft oppofition, are the moil 
furioufly lhattered, an event obfcrvable not only in 
th«s» but all other explofions whatever. Woodward. 

In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take 
fire, and fet fire to the nitre; and thefpiritof the 
nitre being thereby ratified into vapour, ru flies out 
with txplqfiun , after the manner that the vapour 
of water rulhes of an aeolipile: the fulphur alfo, 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug¬ 
ments the explojton. Newton's Opt. 

With explefitn raft. 

The thunder raifes his tremenduous voice. Tbomfox. 
Explosive. adj. from explode. Driving 
out with noife and violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of 
natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 
afliftaoce of its exploftvo power renders the fbock 
greater. Woodward. 

EXPONENT, nr. f. [from expotto, Latin. J 

Expo nent of the ratio, or proportion between any 
two numbers or quantities, is the exponent anting 
when the antecedent is divided by the consequent: 
thus fix is the exponent of the ratio which thirty 
bath to five. Alfo a nok of numbers in arithme- 
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Who here 

Will envy whom the higheft place expofe t 

Forcmoft coftand againft tbe Thunderer's aim I 

_ Milton. 

\o pals the riper period of his age, 

Afting his part upon a crowded lbgc. 

To Idiiing toils expos'd, and endlcfc cares. 

To open dangers, and to fecret fnires. Prior. 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart, 

For as he lov'd her equal to his life. 

He would not to the leas expofe hh wife, Dtydett. 

3 * To lay open; to make bare; to put in 
a ftate of being afted upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the loneiy grove. 

And bealts, by nature ftrong,renew their love ; 

Then fields the blades of buried corn difclofe. 

And while the balmy wefiern fpirit blows. 

Earth to the breath her boiom dares expfe, Dryden. 

4. To lay open, to ccnfure or ridicule; to 
fhew in fuch a date as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men, 
without arraigning their vices. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 

- T “ 11 / h as juft exboftd a precept, that a man 
mould live with his friend in fuch a manner that if 
he became his enemy, it foould not be in his power 
to hurt him* Adiif n'i Spt&atar* 

A fool might once himfelf alone expofe 
Now one in verfe makes many more in profc. Pope. 

Your fame and your property fufler alik* 
at once expofed and plundered. 

5. 1 o lay open to examination. 


Pope, 
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Schok'alh, thole copious expfttart of places,-pour 
out a vain overflow of learning on padages plain and 
«fy- Locke. 

To EXPOSTULATE. *1?. n. \expcftuh 9 
Latin.] To canvafs with another: to al¬ 
tercate ; to debate without open rupture. 

More bitterly could l expoftulate, 

Save that for reverence of fornc alive 
I give a fparing limit to my tongue. Shakefp fare. 

The emperor's ambafladordid expoftulate with the 
king, that he had broken his league with the em- 
P eror « Hayward. 

It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed in¬ 
nocence to expoftulate with invincible power. L'ERr. 
Darli I expoftulate with Providence, I then might 

Cotton. 

The blfiiop will expoftulate , and the tenant will 
have regard to the reafonabicnelc of die demand. 

Swift. 

Expostulation, n.f [from expoftulate,] 
** Debate; altercation; difcuflion of an 
affair in private without rupture. 

Expojiulations end well between lovers, but ill 
between friends. Spectator. 

2. Charge; accufation. 

This makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High Ilcav’n, and thefe expojiulations ufe ; 

Could Nature then no private woman grace. 

Whom we may dare to love with fuch a face? Waller. 

Expoftulation is a private accufation of one 
touching another 



tical progrefljoo, beginning from o, and placed over 
a rank of numbers in geometrical progrefljon, arc 
called indices or exponents : and in this is founded 
the reafon and demonftration of logarithms; for ad¬ 
dition and fubtra&ion of thefe exponents anfwers to 
multiplication and divifioa in the geometrical num- 

Harris. 

Exi one'ktial. adj. [from exponent.] 

Exponential curves arc fuch as partake both of 
the nature of algebraick and tranfcendential ones. 
They partake of the former, becaufe they confift of 
a finite number of terms though tiiofe terms them- 
felves axe indeterminate; and they are in feme 
me afore tranfocn dental, becaufe they cannot be al¬ 
gebra icallyconftru&ed. Harris. 

To EXPO'RT. v. a. [exporto 9 Latin.] To 
cany out of a countiy, generally in the 
way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fe- 
crccy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

Edward III by his encouragement of trade, turn¬ 
ed the fcale fo much in favour of Englifh mer- 
chandife, that, by a balance of trade taken in Iris 
time, the exported commodities amounted to two 
hundred ninety-four thoufaud pounds, and the im¬ 
ported but to thirty-eight thou fond. Addif. Freeh. 

Great firips brought from the Indies precious 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. Arluthnot. 

E'xpokt. n.f. [from the verb.] Commodity 
carried out in traffick. 

Expoet action, n. f. [ from export. ] The 
a ^ or praftice of cariying out commo¬ 
dities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom's thriving is fniitfulnef* 
•Ffoil to produce necelTaricf, 00c only fufikient for 
the inhabitants, but for exportation into other 
countries. Swift. 

Exporter. n. f. [from export.] He that 

carries out commodities, in oppofition to 

the importer , who brings them in. 

.Mosey will be incited down, or canted away in 
com by the exporter , wljeiner the pieces ot cad. 
fpecics be bv the law bigger or lefs. Locke. 

To EXPOSE, v. a. \txpono 9 txpcjttum , 
Lat. expofer 9 French.] 

u To lay open; to make liable. 

Take Phytic Pomp; 

Expofe ihyfelf to feel what wretches fed. 

That thou may’fo foalre the fuperflux to them. 

And foew Heaven juR. bkakefpeare'i King Lear 

Vol. L * 


Locke. 


Thofc’ who feek truth only, freely expofe their | confiUcrateI y intfiecourfeofgoodfriendfoip. Aylifte. 

principles to tbe left, and are pleafed to have them f Exp0STUL ^ T0 ^ *• /• [from expoftulate. ] 

One that debates with another without 
open ruptu re. 

jExpo'stulatory. adj. [from expoftulate .] 
Containing cxpoffularion. 

'This fable is a kind of an expoftulatory debate be¬ 
tween Bounty and Ingratitude. L' Ejhange. 

Exposure n.f [from expofe .] 

1. The aft of expofteg or fetting out to ob- 
fervation. 

2 . The ftaic of being open to observation. 

When we have ouraaked frailties hid* 


plcafed 

examined. 

6. To put in danger. 

The exfoftng himfelf notcrioufiy did change the 
fortune oi the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground. Clarendon. 

7. I o can out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives 
him to another man 4 and he again expfes him; a 
third man finding him, breeds up and provides for 
him as his own. Locke. 

Helplefc and naked on a woman’s knees. 

To be ex pc i*d or rear'd as foe may pleafc. 

Feel her ncglctf, and pine far her difeafe, Prio 
~ (IN 


IS 


8 . To ceniure; to treat 
colloquial abufc of the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of exp-ding 
beauty, and of aggravating a fault. Addifon's Sp 4 

Exposition n.f. [fromexpofe.]' 
i. The fituation in which any thing 
placed with refpeft to the fun or air. 

Water he chufei clear, light, without tafte or 
fmell j drawn from fpnngs with an cafterly expojL 

tt 0 Z\ . _. _ Arbutbnot. 

1 he diverlity of expfttion of the feveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby fome receive the rays of the 
fun fooner, and others later, will occafion great ir¬ 
regular! ty as to thetime of dini ng. Arbutbnot. 

1 • Explanation; interpretation: [from ex- 
pound 9 exponoy Latin. J 

My lord of York, it better (View'd with you. 
When that your flock, affembled by the bell. 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your rxpvfttton on the holy text. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

You arc a worthy judge ; 

You know the law : your expoftiion 
Hrth been moft found, Shakefp. Mercb. of Venice 
I have fomeumes very boldly made fuch expjjitiom 
mi my authors, as no commentator will forgive me. 

- , Dryden. 

expositor n. f. [expofttor 9 Latin.] Ex¬ 
plainer ; expounder; interpreter. 

A mirth.moving jeft. 

Which his Uir tongue, conceit's expofttor t 
Dcliter* is fuch apt and gracious word$ v 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakcfpeare. 

In the pifturc of Abraham’s (acrificing his fon, 
liaac it delcribed as a little boy, which is not con- 
tontjficous to the authority of cxp.fitore. Brown. 

The tinner’s conference it the beft expofitor of 
the mmd of Co^ under any judgement oratfiitfion. 

South's Sermons. 

4 y Microsoft 
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with !rr *r a I That fulfer mexpafure, let ys meet SUuKcf.Maeh. 
word - 1 liable to any thing * & 

Determine on lomc courfe. 

More than a wild expo jure to each chance 
That Harts»' th’ way before thee. Shak. Coriclanus * 

4. The Hate of being in danger. ■ 

Ajax feesThertitcs 

To match us in comparifons with dirt; 

To weaken and diferedit aur expofuie 9 
How hard foever rounded in with danger. Shakefp. 

5. Exposition; the fituation in which the 

fun or air Is received. 

The cc^d now advancing fet fuch plants as will 
not endure foe houfc, in pots, two or three inches, 
lower than the for lace Ql fome bed, under a fouthern 
expofiare, Evelyn, 

To EXPO'UND. v. a. [ exponp 3 Latin.] 

1, To explain; to clear; to interpret; to 
fhew the meaning of. 

We cannot belter interpret the*meaning of thofc 
wotds than pope Leo himfelf expounded them whole 
fpeech concerning our Lord's afoenfion, 1 
inftcad of a marginal gtofs. 

This by Calphurcia’s d-eam is fign id. 

—And this way you have wcli exp*un%,ea it. Shake/. 

He expounded unto them in alt the Scriptures the 
things concerning himlcit. Lute, xxiv. 27, 

p Thofc right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truth r but rdigioully expounded 
it ; fo in matters of ccclcfiaftical government, ifiey 
did not create provinevs, tut ordered the craimrire 
which they then had. Raleigh , 

2 * Eo examine; to lay open : a La tin i fin,, 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockers. Hud Hr as. 

Expo undpr. v. ft [from expound.] Ex. 
plainer; interpreter, 

4 Y Thii. 
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at God himftlf H ♦» rt*4WA 
unto them; and partly as careful expounder*, 
teachers, and peHuaders thereof* Hooker. 

The beft he was. 

And faithfulleft expounder of the laws. Dryd. Juv. 

To EXPRE'SS, <v. a* [exprimo, exprjfus , 

Latin]. 

1. To copy; to tremble; ton-eprefent. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dam* exprrfi. 

And fo the great I meafurM by the left. Brjdrn. 

Adorn a dream, expreffrng human form. 

The (hape of him whoibffinttl in the 

2. Tq reprefent by any of the imitative arts; 

as poetry, fculpture, painting. 

Each Ikitful sttift touWexpfefi |hy fonn 
In animated gold. Smith's Fb*dra and LhppjuUtfs . 

3. To reprefent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to uttef; to declare.- 

, Lfft than half w€ find exprtff 

Erv bid conceal the red. Milton. 

Though they have learned ihofc founds yet there 
are no determined iifeatf hid* up in their rnind^, 
which arc to be 'exprefftd toothers by thfcVri. Ixcft. 

In moral ideas we heVe no fenfible* rtaik* that 
rcfcuiWe thftfi-, whereby we can fet them down : we 
have nothing* but words to exprtft them by. Loch. 

True*Wit is nature to advantage d re fly 
Wbaroft was thought, but ne’er fo*t*eU«p«^. Pope. 
Others for language all their care exprrj. i, 

• And value books, as women men, for drefs. Pope. 
To ihed tears, among the ancients, where they 
fhoutd experts their gratitude to the gods with joy, 
was efteemed a prophanalion. ^ Become. 

4. To (hew or make known in any manner. 

No longer fhall thy bodice aptly lace. 

That air artf fhape of Karmoftj exprsfs. 

Fine by degrees, and delicately lets. Prior. 

f. To utter; to declare; with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did exp refit hlntfslfwith much in¬ 
dignation againft me one evening. Pup*. 

6. To denote; todefignate. 

' Mbfbs and Aaron took theft men 
their names. 

■y. To fqueeze out; to force 01 

preffion. 

Among the watry juices of (hilt are all the frfeits 
out of which diidk is. exprrffrd ; as the grape and 
the apple-* # . Baetn. 

8. To extort by violence, or clicite by art: 
a Latinifm* 

Halters and racks cannot rxpyefifrom fhee, 

More thin ihy deeds: ’ris ©nlyjudgementwaitstHce. 

Ben yonjen. 

Art did erptVfi 

A qninteflence even from rtothingneft 

From dull privative* and lean emptinefs. Donne. 

Express, adj. [from the verb.] 

j. Copied; rcfeinbling; exactly like. 

Of his pnefence many align 
Still following thee, ftill comparing tbee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love { his face 
ExprefSj and of his ifeps the track, divine. _ Milton. 

2. Plain*; apparent; declared in dire# terms. 

There hath beeo foifte doubt whether containing 
in Scripture do impott txptefi lotting down in plain 
terms; or die comptchending in fuch fnrt, that by 
reafon we may from ihencc conclude all things which 
are neceffary. Hcoktr. 

There is not any pofltive law of men, whether 
funeral or particular, received by formal expnfs 
confine as in councils; or by fecret approbation; 
but the fame may be taken away, ifoccabon ferves. 

Hooker. 

AH the gaiers on the (kies 
Read not in fair heav’ns ftory 
Exprejfer truth, or truer glory, 

Than they might in her bright eyes, Brn jonfin. 

j. Clem*; nor dubious. This feems to be 
no proper ufe. 

f love to teel myfelf of an uxprtfi and fettled judg- 
■fifeT JRd aJFc&iouin things Of the greateft moment. 

More's Di u. Dial. 


The power of exprefljoiv or reprefentt* 

tion by words. 


As to the teftinwiftes of the fathen, let them be 
never fo expreft againft all forts of pTtyert and invo- 
caiibnSfthcy hold- only 1 of fuch a !brt j of pt*aTe»*. 

Stiltingjleel .,, CJ|n givei »» ».*_ . . . 

Where reafofl di* feripturt ft edprrft for any || our< j^ pucretiut'. Addifwr. 

Opinion, or aflion. w t mav receive »t**sfcf |iBxpR eW Y, adj. [.from exprtf.] In dk«ft 

i terms; plainly; not by implication; not 


txprrjfbttentfrdhxi word* 
t Virvii ftrsaul Hard to 


authority.* _ Locke. 

4. On purpofe; for a particular end. . 

They v*ho are not induced to* believe' andTive as 
they ought 1 ,* by thofe difcoveries which Cod hath 
made in Scripture, would (fUnd out againft’ shy 
evidence whatlbever; even that of a meflenger font 
r^prr/jfihm the other wotldv ^ _ Ante bury. 

Express. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1, A tneflengcr lent on purpofe. 

‘' ' eft immediately to the 

tlar informations. 

Clarendon. 

As if expteffn from all parts had come. 

With' frclb alirMs threat’ning the*fate of Rome. 

Dryd. yuv 

Uppn the firft moment I was difeovtred, the em¬ 
peror had early notice of itby atl exprefi. 


marquk. 


patticiil 


generally 

It dbih not follow; that di netHBtf we Wall fin,. 

unlefs we exprthly wtefidthiMiv every parrie«^ur. 

Hooker. 

Arflcterof belief,* aoA things which all men muft 
dt», to the efid they may be ftved, ore eitlw ex- 
prefrip fet down im&oriptufe, or €lfr plainly thereby 
l! to b< gathered* ■ Hooker. 

Who ditecrofs-Vm^ 

Bdarihg the king’s will from hi* mouth rayirr/i/y f 

Shut*fpeare. 

The beginning of the worship of images in thefe 
weftern paves, was by illfe folly and*fiipertHtioft of the 
people exprefely againft the will ol their own- bi- 
fliop. ^ Stillingjli 


ixprefi. | ihis account I exp reply give of them, when I 

Gulliver*! "ravels. | en t er on ^, e arguhnent. AlUfrbxry. 

icflagc fent. 

I am content ri»y heart (hootd be difeovered to 


exprtjfeti hy.|-1 
Plumb, i. 17. 


the worlds without any of thofe popular captations 

which fome men ufe in their fpeethe# and expreffes. 

King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain term*. Not ufual. 

. They do not only contradidf the general defigrt and 
particular expreffes of the gofpd, but tfefpafs againft 
all logick ana common fenfe. Norris. 

ExpRH / ^si‘ti'L-i^ adj. [from exfrrfi.] 

,1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory antf tradition of it 
in general, but even of feverat particular accidents of 
it likewife, wditch they handed downwards to the 
fucceciing ages, with notes of the greateft terror ex- 
prrJJiLle, Woodward's Nattered Hifioty . 

2. That may be drawn by fqtleezing or ex- 
preflion. 

Expression, n. f [from exprtfs. 1 

The aft or power of ifeprefenting any 
thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the variety of 
infttu&itfe expreffions by fpeecli, wherewith a man 
alone is endowed, as-with an inftiument fuitable to 
the excellency of his foul, for the communication of 
h is thought*. H Iderott Speech. 

2. The form or mode of language in which 
any thoughts are utiered. 

But ill exprtffon fomeiimes give allay 
To noble thoughts, whofe flanle fhall ne’er decay. 

Buckingham. 

The poet, to recohcild Helen to hid reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own 
infidelity in very ftrong expreffterts. Broome. 

A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. 

The aft of fqueezing or forcing out any 
thing by a prefs. 

Thofe juices that are ft» fltftjy, as they cannot 
make drink by expreffotc, yet may make drink by 

mixture of water. * Bddm. 

The juicesof the leaves are obtained by rxftr/fibn: 

' bmtbdi 


3 
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_ juke proceeds the tafte. Arhutbiot 

Expressive, adj. [from exprefi."] Having 
tl>c power of utterance or representation. 
Witn of before the thing ex prefled. 

Each verfefo- fwells exprtffve of her woes 
AnJfcv’iy tear in lines lo mournful flows. 

We, fpit£ of f4me, hdr fate rtv<jrs’d- believe** 

O'crldok her crimes, and think fbe ought to live! 

Tickelh 

And four fair queens, whofe handsfuftain a flow’r, 
Th’ exprejpve emblem of their foftcr pow’r. Pope. 

A viiibte and exemplary obedience to God’s laws 
is the trfoft exfrefftve acknowledgement of the ma- 
jefty and foVeitignty of God, and difpofcs others to 
glorify Kim by the fame obfervancds. Rcgrrs. 

Expressively ad*v. [from expreffiv *.] In 
a clear and reprefentalive mny* 

Express! 1 ten ess. n. fi [from exprcjjive ] 


Air the duties that the heft* polUkal laws Cnjoin^. 
as conducive td die qtiief and- order 6f focial life*- 
are exprejsly commanded by our religion. Regret.. 

Express u tfp. «. fi [tfoiil e*ffrefu Norn 
diAifcd.J 

I. Exprefliou; utterance^ Not ufed- 

There is a myftery in thofoul of (We, 

Which hath an-operatiOn mere divine. 

Than breather pen«im give expicjlmre to? Sbakefp. 

z. The form * th® likeaeU reprefented. 
Not ufed. 

I will' drop fome obffcure cpiftltt of love, wherirtn,. 
by the colour of his beard, the manner of his gait, 
the exprefitre ef his eye, hn'ehead, and cbmptexlon,. 
he fttail hnd himfclf perfonated. Sbakefp, 

Thft mark ; the irripteflion. Not ufed* 

And nightly, meadow faTriei, look you fiilg. 

Like to the gaiter-compafs in a ring: 

Th’ eXfrrffure that 1 it bears, green lef it be. 

More fertile frefh than all the fictcFto fee* Sbrhfg.. 

To E'X PRO BR ATE. v. a. [exprobro. La- 
tin.] To charge upon with reproach ; to 
impute only with blame y to upbraid. 

To exprokxate the** ftupidity, he induces the 
providence of ftorlts - : now if the bird had been 
unknown, the illuftration had been obfeute, and., 
the erprobrittion notfo proper- Rttnvn. 

Ex^roUra'tion. n. f. [from exprobrati .] 
Scornful charge; reproachful accufarion ; 
aft of upbraiding. 

The gbodnefs we glory in, is to find out fotne 
Whit thereby wo may judge others to bo ungodly t 
each other’s fault we ©bfetve as matter of expro- 
bration, not ol grief. limoker. 

The Parthiatis; with. expnBratien of Crafl'ui’a 
thirib after money, poured gold into 1 his mouth "after 
he was dead. Abbot. 

It will be a denial with fcam, with a taunting 
exprobration ; and- to be miferable without com* 
txlifeiktion, is the height of rtifery. Soujh's Serm. 

Vky need filch bbaftk* of esiprobrathmirtk 
Of cowardice: the militsry mound 
The Britifh file* traniceod in evil hour 
For their proud fqgl. Pbrlipt* 

Td ExrrtoVfcr itfc; A [«r atld proprfos, 
I.atin.] To make no longer our own; te 
hold no longer as a property. Not in ufe* 

When you havfc refigned, or rather configned 
your expropriated Will to God, and ihertfby entruft- 
ed him to M<1 for you, alKii* difpenfartons towards 
y tnt are, in effe€l, the adls of yotiroWit will. 

Boyle' f Serapbick Lave. 

To EXPU'GN- ^. a. [expugno, Latin.] Td 
conquer; to take by aflault. 

Expur. na'tton. rt.fi [from exprrgnJ] Con- 
queft; the aft of taking by aiTault. * 

The expugtmtion ©f Vicuna he could ncVerac- 
combliik. Sand. 

To 
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EXP 

fo-EXPULSE. -v. <7. \xrpdfus, Latin r] To 
drive out ; to expel; *to force awpy. 

For ever (hoald theyle expuls'd from France. 
And not have tide of earldom there. Sbakefp. 

Suppofe k nation Where the cufoa aft re, that 
after full age the ions (bould expulfe their fathers 
and -mothers out of pcdfelTiaiu, and put them to 
.their petrfpua. Bacon's H*iy War. 

Inwardly iforiued, it.qsv •* very* diuretic^, and 

txjafl/t the ftone in the Sidneys. Broun. 

Dictys relates, that Peli*j was expulfid front hie 
lciogdom by Acaftus. Broome. 

jExruTsiov. n.f. [from expulfe .] 

The aft of expelling ox driving out. 

A wooer, 

More hateful than this foul expul/tmt U, 

-Qt chy dear Juftbaad* SbaJu/peare** Cymlelint. 

Sole vifUr from th* expulfon of his foe9) 

Jbfefliah hi* triumphal chariot, tucn' 4 . Milton . 
Others ihiaft it , partible ,fi> to contrive feverdl 
f (UelAnd a load-ftooe, that, by their con¬ 
tinual, ama&ion and expulfion oi one another, they 
it ay caufe a perpetual revolution of a wheel. 

Wilkins's Deed-tins. 
This magnificent temple was not fini&ed ’till afteir. 
the expulJicB of Tar quin. Stil/ingjfeet. 

Coffee-coloured urine proceeds front a mixture of 
• (mail quantity of blood with the urine ; but often 
prognosticates a, refolution of (he ebftru&ing matter, 
.and the expulfion dfgravel ora (tone. Arkutbnot. 

$. The ftdte of being driven out. 

To what cud had the angel been lent to keep 
the entrance into Partdife, after Adam’s esipulfim, 
if the univerfe had been Paradift t Rmleigb't tfifimy. 

*Ex, u'lsiye. adj. [from expulfe ,J Having 
the power of expulfion. 

If the member be dependent, by ntfing of it up, 
and placing it equal with, or higher than-che reft 
of the body, the influx may be retrained, and th© 
part ftreoginened by expulfive -baadage*. Wifimmn. 

^xpo'nction. n.f. [from expunge.] Abo¬ 
lition ; the aft of expunging, blotting, 
or effacing. 

To EXPU'NGE. a * [expungo, Latin.] 

To blot out; to rub ont. 

The difference of the denarius and drachm hav¬ 
ing heeivdone in the raauufctipt, it vyas needJcfs to 
expunge it, Arbmbnoi. 

Neither do they remember the many alterations, 
Additions, and expunging* made by'gnat authors in 
thofe treatifet which they prepare for the publick. 

Snvjfi. 

ft. To effaces to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
-The balm of mercy, and expunge th‘ ofteade ? 

Sandy t. 

Ptduft what is hut vanity, or drefr. 

Or karaiog’s luxury, or idkncfs. 

Or tricks to (hew the ft retch of human brain 
Marc curious pleafune, or ingenious pain» 

Expunge the whole, or Jop ererdeent parti 
Of all, oyr vices have created arts: 

Then fee how little, the remaining fum. 

Which ferre the paft, and {nuft the time to ©ome t 

^xptjR.OA f xiON. n.f. [expurgatio, Latin.] 
*. The act of purging or 'cleaning. i. 

All the intefUnvs, but especially the great onqs* 
kidneys* and W£Ser af fcrvc icn expurgation. W'dkmam* 

a. Pofificatiou from bad .mixture, as. of 
errour or falfehood. 

Wife men know, that am and learning want 
expurgate n ; and if she coarfe of truth be permitted 
to itfelf, it cannot ffeape many ervoulrs. Buovm. 

*Exp u ; rc a tor, n.f. One Who corrects by 

expunging. i 

Titty may well be allowed an e argot or. * 

XfOrd Digty. 

£ xpv'rg A tort - adj . r exputgatorius , l*atin« ] 

1 Employed in purging away-what is 
noxious: as, the expurgatory index of tfce 
Romanift* direfts the abolition or cx- 
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'ptmftiott of pxiTagea -admitted .by any 

authors contrary to popery. 

There wants estfurgatqry anjraadverfiero, wl>er6- 
by we .might ftrike outg/^t pumbefs of hidden, 
qualities; and having once a conceded lift, we m^lft 
with more fafety. attempt their reafona. JfrowM. 

EXQUISITE. adj. [exquifitus, Latin.] 

1. Farfought; excellent; coqGi onmate^ 
complete. 

His abfolnte eraftneft they imitate by teifdiijg' 
unto that which is xnoft exquijitc in every particular.* 

- c . - .‘i Hooker. 

Why fhould the ftate be troubled with this mcdlefs 
charge of keeping and maintajinog^ fo great a navy 
in fuch entfurfye perfeflion a^d rfiaftiuefs. fla/eigb. 

Adam and Eve, betore uie (fU, wore a difterept 
fpacies; and none but a.poctof I he xnoft u nb9y nded 
invcqtion, and the moft cxqutfite judgment, could 
have fitted their converfatioh andhchayiour to their' 
ftate of innocence. *** *' Addifou. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably.reUfhed 
beads -in a more mqnljiu degree thazLthey are 
men; for they ufte them fincere and.puce,, wetho 
being diftraftod is. the puihui, ar difquietcd >n the 
*fejrf tke^u Alterlfay's S&nnym. 

2. Confummately bad. 

.Wish exjpsifiu malice (hey have mixed,the gall 
and vinegar of falfity and contempt. f£ing CJjpriet. 

3- Very fenfibly felt. 

The fealaa nf the (fearf^kin hinder objefts from 
snaking W painful and exgui/itc imprefuon oh the 
neeves. HTbtyne.. 

Exqjji'sITEly. ai*u. [from e^cqaetfile.] Fer- 
feftly; completely ; in cither a good or 
ill fenfe. 

We fee more exruijiuly with one eye thut thgn 
.with both open; Tor that the (pints vifual unite 
themfelves, anff become ft|T>ngw. Bacon's Hat. Hijl. 

A colle&ion ofvaremamifcripte, caoutystely writ¬ 
ten in Arabkky and (ought in the moft remote patts 
by Epenius, the «Mli excellent UngudE Wot tort. 

The fiddler then, in Qrpqan arts unfkiird, 
lUturum rich with pl under from the field. 

If cups of filver or of gold be brought. 

With jewels fet, aqd exjivijSte/y wroaght^ 

To glorious trappings ftrait the plate h* turn’d. 

Arid with the gittt'nngfpotl hirhorfe adorn’d. Dryd. 

The poetry of operas is geperally oxex^tdfittly ill 
as the mulic is good. . Addifem ore Uat ,. 

E'xquisiTENESS. n. f [iriun *xyj qfifed] 

Nicety; perfeftion. * 

We fuppoie the fuperficies of the two glaflcr (hould 
be To exWQy^at andfmeoth, that ato air at all can 
come betwtefr them; and experience , has iofrrraqd. 
us, that it is extremely difficult to procure from pur 
ordinary tradefmen cither glades or tqarhlcs fo much 
as approaching fuCh an exquifitenefs. Beyle. 

E'xscript. n.f. \exfcribtnm , Latin.] A 
copy; a writing copica from another. 

ExsFccant. adj. [from txfic<ateJ\ Drying; 
having the power to dry tip. 

Some are moderately moaft, and require .to |>e 
treated with medicines of the like nature* fuch pi 
flefhy parts; others -dry im themfelves, yet require 
txRctanu. as bones. IVefemeut. 

To EXSI'CCATE. •v. to* [exficco, Latin.] 
To dry. 

If |n a? dr Solution of ftecl a feparation of parts j>e 
.made by precipitation, exhalation, the cxjiccaud 
powder if ends not unto the loaditone. l/renfn. 

Great heats and dfou^hfs exfccate and waftc die 
mvifturc and vegetative nature of the earah. 

* M-;’timer's lh/fy*ndry. 

Exsic c tJx !0!t, n.f. [from esftcoate. jf Ttc 
aft of drying. 

That winch is concreted by exfpecation, 'or ex- 
jT^Cion of humiditY, will be relieved by liumsdta- 
tion; as earth, diet, and clay. * Brovin. 

rom exficcate .J Hay¬ 
ing the power of drying. 

ExsruFTioN. n.f- [expuo, Latin.] A dif- 
charge of faliva by fpitting. Qtdruy. 
ExsVction, yt.f\exugo, Latin J The »ft 


Exsi'ccATiyje^rr^r'. [fr 
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<sf fucking out, or draining out, withont 
immediate coritaft of the power of fuck<* 
ing with the thing fuckea. 

It you op.eo the valve, and force up the fucker, 
afterfthisfirft exjuilion, you will drive out aiihoft a 
ujiolc cylinder tuft of .air. Boyle. 

Ex 5 upA r TiCN. n.f [from exufo 9 Latin.] 
A fweating out; an extillatiop; an emif- 
fion. 

1 l*hey Teemed to be made by an exfudatton , or cx. 
filiation of fome petrifying juices out of the rocky 
ca rth* Derbam. 

To Exsu'ffolate. *v. to. [a word peculiar 

to Sbakefpcare.] To whifper; to buzz in 

the ear; from the Italian verb fujfolar* 
Exchange me for a goat. 

When I (halt turn thejHifint&of oqy.tbul, 

To fuch exfuffolate and blown furmifes. Sbakefp. 

Exsuffla'tion. n.f. [*x an&fufflo, La- 
tjn.] A bjatt working luiderneath. 

Of yo/ itijuy, the molt degree is .when, it will fly 
away without returning s the next is when ft . will 
fly up, but with «afe return« the next is +hcn it 
will fly upwards aver the helm, by* kind of ex- 
jufifofiaa, without vapouring. Bacon. 

To Exsu'scitate. *v. a. [exfifeilo, Latin.] 
Torouie up; to ftir up. 

E'ktavcy. n. f. [from extant.] 
i . The ftate of rifing above the reft* 

2. Parts rifihg np above the reft; in oppo* 
fition to thole depreffed. 

The order of the little ext one its. and confcquentlf 
(hat.of'tbe little depteftipus, will be altered likewife. 

■ Boyle on Colours. 

E f XTANT. adj. [ ex tans , Latin.] 

i. Standing put to view; Handing above thft 

fell. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the 
gums is naked, and not inverted with that fenfible 
mqmbfane called peffrftc*m, wherewith the pther 
bones are covered. R a y. 

II a body have part of it extant, and part of tc 
uamerfed in flu d, then fo much of the fluid as is 
equal in bulk to the immexfed part (lull be equal in 
^gtavi t y to the whole. Bentley. 

z. Publick; not fupprefted. 

IV firft oi the cqutinued ucjklv bills of mor¬ 
tality, extant at the parifti clerks hall, begins the 
twenty-nmth of December, 16oj. Graunt. 

Ejqta'tical. *1 adj. SeeE psta- 

JEXjTA'TIck. J C.Y.] 

1. Tending^to fome thing external. 

I find in me a great deal bf cx rati cal love, which 
continually carries me. to good without myfelf. Boyle. 

2. Rapturous; in a ftate in which the foul 
fea&s to leave the bo4y* 

In trance extatick , may thy pangs be drown’d; 
Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch the© round. 

— . , ; Pope. 

Lxte Mforal. adj. [extemporal is, Latin.] 

I. Uttered without premeditation; tjuick; 
ready; fudden. 

AlcidimmiU* fpphifttr hath 3igw&cQt$ to prove, 
ithat voluntary.and extemporal far cacecdeth preme¬ 
ditated fpeech. . linker. 

A man of pleafant >md popular converfation, of 
good extempore/ judgment and aillovufe, for the 
unifying ot publick /runiftqrs. 7 Wot tom. 

z. Speaking withou t premeditation. 

Many foolifli things fait from wife men, if they 
4 peak in hafte, or be *xtemporal. Ren fonfon. 

Exte*mpor a ll y . ad<v. [from ex/emjxtral. ] 

Quickly; without premeditation. 

The quick comedians 
Ex temporally will ttage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Sbakcjp* Apt. andC/eop. 

Ex T£ Mpop. a # n Eoifs. adj. \extcitipouaneuf* 

Latin.] Without picracditation; Hidden. 
Extemporary, adj. \*x.Utnf*?areiu 9 La- 

4 ^ * tin .3 
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tin.] Uttered or performed without pre¬ 
meditation; (iidden; quick* 

Thu cuftom wu begun by our anceftors out of 
•n ambition of (hewing their extemporary ability of 
Ijpeaking upon any fubjeft. More's Divine Dialog. 

That men fhould confer at very diftant remotes by 
an ex temporary intercoarfe h another reputed iro- 
poftibility. Glam). 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, with fuch 
frequent in ter 1 locations, that they are hardly able to 
go on without perpetual hebtations, or extemporary 
expletives. Swift. 

EXTEMPORE. ed<v* j/jr tempore, Latin.] 

t. Without premeditation; fuddenly ; rea¬ 
dily ; without any previous care or pre¬ 
paration. 

V ou may do it extempore : for it is but roaring. 

Shake/peare. 

Nothing great ought to be ventured upon without 
preparation j but, above all, how fottifh it is to co¬ 
gage extern/ore, where the concern is eternity ? South. 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow ? 
Or, like a boy, purfu*ft the carrian-crow 
With pellets and with ftones from tree to tree* 

A fniitlefs toil, and liv’ft extempore? Dry den. 

z* It is fometimes ufed as an adjeftive, bat 

„ very irai 

1 have known a woman branch out into a long 
extempore diflert acioa upon a petticoat. Addifon, 

Exte'mtorin ess. n, J. [from extempore *] 
The faculty of (peaking or afting with¬ 
out premeditation; the nate of being un¬ 
premeditated. 

To Extemporize. *v. n. [from extempore.] 
To fpeak extempore, or without preme¬ 
ditation. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more out of 
its dement than in the pulpit; though even hefe, 
it is much more cxcufable in a fermon than in a 
prayer. South's Set mm. 

To EXTEND. */. a* [extendo, Latin.] 

1. To ftretch out towards any part. 

See the figure of his lifelefs friend. 

And his old fire, his helplefs hand extend. Dry den. 

Should'ring God's altar a vile image ftands. 

Belies his features, and extends his hands. Pope. 

2. To amplify: oppofed to cbntrafi. 

It is lufterbble in any to ufe what liberty they lift 

in their own manner of writing; but the contracting 
and extending the lines and fenfe of others would 
appear a thank left office. Wotton. 

3. To fpread abroad; to dififufe; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his undcr- 
fkandtng, who perfuades himfeif that he can extend 
his thoughts farther than God extfts, or imagine any 
op an lion where he is not. JLockjt. 

4. To widen a large comprehenficn. 

few ext nd their thoughts towards univerfal 
knowledge. _ Leche. 

3. To ttretch into aflignable dimenfions; to 
make local; to magnify fo as to till fome 
afiignable place. 

The mmd, fay they, while you fuftaia 
To hold her ftation in thr brain ; 

You grant, at leaft (he is extended. 

Ergo the whole difoate is ended. Prior. 

6 . To enlarge; to conrinue. 

. To Helen's bed the gods alone affigu 
HermoMK t* extend the regal line. Pope's Ody/fty . 

To encteafe by force or durarion. 

If much you note him. 

You Hull offend*him, and extend his paffton: 

Iced and regard him not. Sbakef/ware's Macbeth. 

The eves of Tobit carrying in thesnfelves fome 
•flion oil[heirown, were additionally promoted by 
mat power which can emend their natures into pm- 
dudion of effects, beyond created efficiencies. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ourx. 

g, To enlarge the comprchenlion of any 
aofttico* 

Seeing it If not fet down how far the bounds of 
lut ipoech concerning didiroilifiudc stack, who can 
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aflure in that it exreudetb farther than to thofc things 
only wherein the nations were idolatrous ? Hooker . 

9. To impart; to communicate. 

Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. Pfah 

10. To feizc by courfe of law. 

The law that fettles all you do. 

And marries where you did but woo ; 

And if it judge upon your fide. 

Will foon extend her for your bride ) 

And out her perfon, goods or lands. 

Or which you like beft int* your hands. 

To ExteNd. <v* *. To reach 
fiance. 

My goodnefs extenderb not to thee. 

The bignefs of fuch a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a preacher 
of a middling lungs can cafilv extend. Graxnt. 

ExteNd er. n.f. [from extend .] The per¬ 

fon or inftrument by which any tiling is 
extended. 

The extenfionmade, the extendert are to be loofen- 
ed gently. IVIf. 

Ext'endible. adj. [from extend] 

1. Capable of extenfion; capable to be made 
wider or longer. 

Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthen¬ 
ed ; fuch as have qften fullered force, grow rigid, and 
hardly extendible . Arbuthnet. 

2. That may be feifed by law. 


Hudibrat. 

any di- 

Pfalnu. 


[from extend. ] U 
this fenfe it is or 


once 

found; but, I think, with little propriety. 

Certain snolecular feminales muff keep the world 
from an infinitude and extendUJ/nefs of excorfions 
every moment into new figures and animals. Hale. 

Extensibility, n. f [from extenfible] 
The quality of being extenfible. 

In what manner they are mixed, (b as to give a 
fibre externjibilitj, who can fay? Crew's Cof. Sacrts. 

Extensible, adj. [exiettfio, Latin.] 

1. Capable of being ttretched into length or 

breadth. 1 

The malleous being fixed to an extenfible mem¬ 
brane, follows the tra&on of the mulcle, and Is 
drawn inward. Holder. 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger 
cosnprehenfioD. 

That love is blind is extenfible beyond the objefl 
of poetry. Glcnville. 

Extensible*ess. n.f. [frpm extenfible] 
Capacity of being extended. 

Extension, n.fi [from extenfio, Latin.] 

t • 1 he aft of extending. 

2. The flare of being extended. 

The hiccough comech of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
eially in children, which caufcth an extenjion of the 
ftomach. Bacon. 

All the reft fatisfied at the poftures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of fiexurc or ex ten- 

fin. Brown. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or 
extenjion of it above the waters, doth agree 10 the 
antediluvian earth. Burnet 

By this idea of (olidity is the extenficn of body 
dittingu ifticd from tlic extenfi n of fpace : the ex - 
tenfion of body being nothing but the cohefion ot 
continuity of folid, Separable, moveable parts; and 
the extenficn of ipace, the continuity of unfplid, in- 
feparablc, and i mtnoveable parts. Locke 

ExteNsional. adj* [from extenfiott] Long 
drawn out; having great extent. 

You run into theft extenfiunal phunufms, which 
1 look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick 
wriggling! up and down of pifmires. More. 

Ext eN s 1 v e . adj. \extettji*vu*, Latin *\ 

1. Wide; large. 

I would not be undrrftood to recommend to all a 
purfuit of thole fciences, to thofc sxtenfivt lengths 
to which the moderns have advanced them. 

Halts. 

2. That may be extended. Not ufed. 
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Silver beaten chufcthe fined cola, ttthat whUli 
Is moft extenfive under the hammer. Boyle, 

ExteNsively. adv* [from extenji*ve,J 

Widely; largely. 

'Tit impoffible for any to pafs a right judgement 
concerning them, without entering into moft of theft 
circumftance:, and (urveyinf them- extenfively , and 
comparing and balancing them all aright. W atts* 

ExteNsive nebs, tt.fi [from extenjrve] 

1. Largcnefs; diffufivenefs; widenefs. 

As we have rtafon to admire the excellency of 
this contrivance, fo have we to applaud the extenjive~ 
n jt of the benefit. Gov. Tongue* 

An extenfiiHttefs of underftanding and a large me¬ 
mory are of fcrvice. Watts's Loglck . 

2. Poffibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or 

txfcnfivtnejs of the throats and gullets of ferpents t 
1 myidf have taken two entire adult mice out of 
the ftomach of an adder, whofe neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. ^ Ray on the Creation. 

ExteNsor. tt.fi. [Latin.] The mufek by 
which any limb is extended. 

Extenfirs are mufcles fo called, which ferve to 
extend any part. Quincy. 

Civil people had the flexors of the head very 
ftrong; but in the infolent there was a great over¬ 
balance of ftrength in the extenjors of the neck. 

Arbutbuct and Pope's Mart. Svrsb. 

ExteNt. participle from extend* Extended. 
Not ufed. 

Both bis hands moft filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain to wafh thcmfclve* inctflanriy. Spenfsr. 

ExteNt. n,f* f extentus, Laiin.] 

1. Space or degree to which any thing is ex* 

tended. 

If 1 mean foreign • 

- David's true heir, and his full feeptre fway 
To juft extent over all 1 Traci's foes. Milton. 

2. Bulk; (ize; compafs. 

The ferpent, fubtleft beaft of aU the field. 

Of huge' extent fomelimes. Miltctg* 

Ariana r of Darius' race. 

That rul’d th* extent of Alia. Glover . 

3. Communicatiou; diftribution. 

Anempcrourof Ramc, 

Troubled, confronted thus, and for th* extent , 

Ot equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Sbakefp. 

4. Execution; feizurc. 

Let my officers 

Make an extent upon his houfe and tand. 

And turn him going. Sbake/peare's As you like it. 

To EXTENUATE. *v* a. [extenuo, Latin.] 

1. To leflen; to make fmaU or (lender in 
. bulk. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, from 
whence it is again extenuated all the way to the tail. 

Crew's MtsfiexMm 

2. To ldfen; to diminifti in any quality. 

To perfift 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong r 
But makes it much more heavy. Shake/peart. 

But fortune there extenuates the crime ; 

What's vice in me, is only mirth in him. ^ Dry den, 

3. To leflen; to degrade; to diminim in 

honou r. ■ 1 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

W ho can extenuate thee ? Milton's Parmdife 

4. To leffen in reprefentation; to palliate ; 

oppofite to aggravate. 

When you (hall thefe unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me, as I am: nothing extenuate. 

Nor fet down aught in malice. Slake/p. Othello. 

Upon liis examination he denied little of that 
wherewith lie was charged, nor endeavoured much 
to excufc or extenuate his fault; fo that, not very 
wiTely thinking to make hie offence lefs byconfel- 
fion, he tirade it enough for Condemnation. Bacon* 
Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 
To Itlfen or extenuate my offence. Milton* 

[■Tomakelcan. 

6. To make rare; oppofed to dttfie . 

The 






EXT 

The nee of all things here is to extenuate and 

tum things to he more pneumattcal and rare, and 
not to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
dcnfe. Baton. 

Extenu a'tion. *./ [from extenuate A 

1. The aft of reprefenring things Ic(s ill 
than they are; contrary to aggravation; 
palliation. 

2. Mitigation; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to he judged, the kindeft enquiry is 
what deed* of charity we can aUedge in extenuation 
of our punifhment. Atterbury. 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay 
of the mufcular flefh of the whole body. 

Quincy. 

A third fort of marafmus is an extenuation of the 
body, caufed through an immoderate heat and dry- 
nefs of the parts. Harvey . 

EXTE'RIOR. adj. [ exterior * Lat.j Out¬ 
ward ; external; not intriniick. 

And what is faith, love* virtue uneffayM 
Alone* without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milton . 

Seraphick a ltd common lovers behold exterior 
beauties* as children and afbonomers conGdcr Ga¬ 
lileo’s optick glaffes. Boyle. 

Father* blacker* and merrier* are words which, 
together with the thing they denominate* imply 
alto fomething elfe feparate and exterior to the ex¬ 
igence of that thing. Locke. 

Exteriorly. ad*v. [from exterior ] Out¬ 
wardly ; externally; not intrinficaUy. 

You have flander’d nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind* 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. Sbakefp . 

EXTERMINATE. *v. a* [ extermim , 
Latin.] To root out; to tear up; to 
drive away; to abolifh; to deftroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot 
happened to fall. Decay oj Bitty . 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies; 
but they were exterminatedby Sandrocothui* 

Arbutbnot on Coin /. 

This dilcovery alone is fiifficicnt* if the vices of 
men did not captivate their reafon, to explode and 
exterminate rank atbeifm out of the world. Bentley . 

Extermination. #r. /. [from extermi¬ 
nate. ] Deftruftion; exci lion. 

The queftion is* how far an holy war is to be 
puvfued* whether to difplanting and extermination 
of people i Bacon. 

Extermina ; tor. n m ft [exterminator, Lat.] 
The perfon or inftrument by which any 
thing is deftroyed. 

To Exti'rmine. t v. a, [ex ter mi no, Latin.} 
To exterminate; to deftroy. Not ufed. 

If yew do furrow at my grief in love. 

By giving love* your forrow and my grief 

Were both ex termin'd. Shakeftearo'e As yen like it. 

Exte'rn .adj, [extenrus, Latin.] 

1. External; outward; vilible. 

When my outward a&Um doth deroonftratc 
The native a£t and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But 1 will wear my heart upon my Ikcve 
For daws to peck ar. y Shake/p. Othello. 

2. Without itfclf; not srffterent; not intrin- 
fxck; not depending on itfelf. 

When fwp bodies ace prclfrd one againft another, 
the rare body not being fo able to refill dmfion as 
the denfe, and being not permitted to retire buck, 
by reafon of the extern violence impelling it, the 
parts of the rare body mull be fevered. Dio by. 

EXTE'R N A L. adj. [external, Latin. ] 

!• Outward; not proceeding from iifelf; 

operating or afting from without: oppo-’ 
file to internal . 

We come to be affured that there U f«h a being, 
either by an iniernal impieHioo of the notion ot 
Clod upon our minds, or elfe by fuch xternal aU 
vifible cflrlts as our reafon tells us mull be attri¬ 
buted to fomc cau£r, and which w« cannot anri. 


EXT 

bute to any other but fuch as we conceive God to 

be. Tilloljon. 

Shells being expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather* to be trod 
upon by hoifes and other cattle, and to many other 
external accidents* are, in trail of time* broken to 
pieces. Woodward. 

2. Having the outward appearance; having 
to the view or outward perception any 
particular nature. 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals : 
he had a beautiful body as well as an immortal 
dbul. South. 

He that commits only the external adl of idolatry 
is as guilty as he that commits the external a£l of 
theft. Stillingftfet. 

Exte'r nally. adv. [from external.^ Out¬ 
wardly. 

The exterior miniftry, externally and alone, hath 
in it nothing excellent, as beinjg deftitute of the 
fan&itv that God requires* and it is common to 
wicked men and good. Taylor. 

To Exti'l. *v. ar. [ex and ft ilia, Latin.] 
To drop or diftil from. 

Extill a'tion. u. ft. [from ex and ftillo, 
Latin, j The aft of falling in drops. 

They feemed made by an exfudation or exulta¬ 
tion ©f putri tying juices out of the rocky earth. 

Derbarn's Bay/. Theology. 

To EXTPMULATE. *v. a. [extimulo, Lat.j 
To prick; to incite by ftimulation. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature cxdudeth 
another* which, defending into the bowels, exti- 
mutates and excites them unto expuHion. Brown. 

Extimula'tion. ar./. [from extimuUttio, 
Latin.] Pungency; power of exci ting mo¬ 
tion or fenfation. 

The native fpirits admit great diveriity; as, hot, 
cold, adivc* dull, Ac. whence proceed moft of the 
virtues of bodies; but the air intermixed is without 
virtues* and maketh things tnfipid* and without 
any extimuldiion . Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Exti'nct. adj. [extinBus, Latin. ] 

1. Extinguifhed; quenched; put out. 

They are extinCl, quenched as tow. l/aiah. 

Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires* 

Her weapons blunted, and extinQ her fires. Pope. 

2. At a flop; without progreflive fucceftion. 

My days are extinCl. yd. 

The royal family is all extinCl, 

And (he who rcigos bellows her crown on me. Dtyd. 

The nobility arc never likely to be extin ft, bc- 
caufe the greatell part of their titles defend to 
heirs general. Swift. 

3. Abolilhcd; out of force* 

A renfure inflicted a jure continues* though fuch 
law be ettinQ , or the lawgiver removed from his 
office. Aylijfe. 

Extinction, n.ft. [extinflio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of quenching or extinguishing. 

Bed-hot needles or wires* extinguilhed in quick- 
filver, do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
laws of pofition and extinction, btown's Vulg. Err. 

2. The Hate of being quenched. 

The parts are Contained through extinction of their 
native heat* and difljpatkm of their radical moifturc. 

. Hatvey. 

3. Deftruftion; excifion. 

The extinction of nations* and the defolation of 
kingdoms* were but the cflfedis of this deftru&ive 
tv '^ Rogers *r Sermons. 

4. buppreftion. 

They lie *n dead oblivion* lofinghalf 
The fleeting moments of too fhort a life. 

Total extinction of the enlighten’d foul. Thomjon. 

To EXTINGUISH. *v. a • [extingno, Lat. 

1. To put put; to quench. 

The loft god of pleasure that warm’d our defires, 
Has broken h*s bow* and extinguijb'd his fires. 

Dry den. 

Then rofc the fed of chaos and of night* 

To blot out order, and txtinguijh light. Bcpg. 

, 2. T© fuppicfi; to dcllroyv 
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They extingidjh the love of the people to the 
young king, by remembering fomc imperfections of 
his father. Hayward » 

My Fame of chaflity* by which the Ikies 
I reach t before, by thee extinguijh'd dies. DenbamZ 

3. To cloud; to obfeurei 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount* 

Her nat'ralgraces that extinguijb art. Sbakeff. 

Extinguish able. adj. [ fro m extinguijh. ] 
That may be quenched* fupprefled, or de- 
ftroyed. 

Extinguisher. n.f. [from extwguijh .] A 
hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 

If it (hould ever offer to flame out again, I would 
ufe the conicum as an extinguijher to Another it. 

More's Div. Dialogs 
Of it a broad extinguijher he makes* 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

’Tis better to cover the vital flame with an ex- 
tinguijber of honour* than let it confume till it bums 
blue, and lies agonizing within the focket. Collier . 

Extinguishment. n.f. [from extmguijh .] 

1. Extinction ; fuppreflion; aft of quench¬ 
ing ; deftruftion. 

w hen death’s form appears, fhe feareth not 
An utterquenching* or extinguishment ; 

She would be glad t« meet with fuch a lot* 

That lb (he might all future ill prevent. Daviee- 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders* for the 
better extinguijbment of the civil wars of France. 

Bacon. 

The immediate caufe of death is the refblution or 
extinguijbment of the fpirits. Bacon's Natural Hifi 

2 . Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chriftian church polity may not 
be altered by extinguijbment. Hooker* 

3. Termination of a family or fucceftion. 

His heart eafily conceived treafon agaitiil the 
crown* wherein he perifhed himfelf, and made a 
final extlngnijbment of his houfe and honour. Davies. 

To Extirp *v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To 
eradicate; to root out. Not ufcd. 

Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfome lowly place far in. Dairy 
Nor (hall that nation boalt it fo with us. 

But be extirpal from our proviners. Shake/peart* 

To EXTIRPATE. *. si. [extirpo. Latin ] 
To root out; to eradicate; to exfeind;] 
to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo llrong that they made 
account fpcedily to extirpate the Britifh nation in 
that kingdom. Dryden. 

We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf from our 
own to another’s door * the breed ought to be ratio* 
pared out of the iflaud. Locke. 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the 
affections, but to regulate them. Addijon's SjuCI. 

Extirpation, nf. [from extirpate.} 1 he 
aft of rooting out; eradication; excifion; 
•deftruftion. 

It is faid that popery, for want of utter extirpa¬ 
tion, hath in foroe places taken root and flourilhtd 
again. ^ ^ Hooker. 

Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe 
paflions and vices which render men unfociable and 
tronblelbme to one another. Tillotjon • 

Extirpa'tor. n.f. [from extirpate.] One 

who roots out; a deftroyer. 

Extispi'ciovs. adj. [cxtjficium, Latin.] 
Augurial; relating to the ixtfpeftion-ef 
entrails in order to prognoftication. 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his 
angurial and e*tifpicious invention' * from cafuai and 
uncontrived contingonoes* .divining events fuccced- 
*ng- Brawn?* Vulgar Errours * 

To EXTO'L. •v. a. [extol/o, Latin.) -To 
praife; to magnify; toJatid ; to celebrate. 

Extol him that rideth upon the Heavens. BJalms . 
When a rich man fpcaketh, every man holdeth 
his tongue ; and look* what he faith they extol it to 
the clouds. Ecehf. xiii. 1 

Heav’n and earth fhall high extol 
Thy praifes wuh th’ innumerable found 

Of 
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tW 1iylnn% f«cr«d fcoy», wlx ci wl ih tfiythrone 
Encompafi'dOiailmfourfotlwoaaarWtfc'd. Mdton. 

•fc*i Arabia extol her happy coaft. 

Her ci nnarmrn nod fwect a montttm hoaft. Dry den. 

Txtp ( ller. -ft,/, [from extol. ] A pralfer; 

a magnifier ; one that pratfcs to the Ikies. 
Lxto'rsive. adj. [from extort.) Having 
the quality of drawing by violent means. 
Ex to'rs iVely. adv. [from, extorfive.) In 
an extorfive manner ; by violence. 
fc EXTO'RT. *u. am [exUtyust, sxtortut, 
Latin.] 

1. To draw by force; to force bway; to 
wreft; to wring from one. 

• ’Till the injurious Roman did extort 

This tribute' from us, we were free. Sbakejpeare. 

Th.itglory never (hall hie wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and fue for grace 
With fupphant knee, and deify his pow’r. Milton 
l remember •well the impious oam, 

% Hardly- ox tor ted from my trembling youth. Rowe. 
My earned defiras* not any doubts of your good- 
nefs, but my real concern tor your welfare, extort 
this from me. Woke. 

2. To gain by violence or opprdlion. 

His udl was ftretch’d out in wood’rous length, 

-That to the houfe of heavenly gods tt raugbt. 

And with extorted, power-aud borrow’d ftrength. 

That e rer*buraing lamps from thence it brought. 

Spenfer. 

Are my {hefts fill’d up with extorted. gold 1 Shake. 

fo Extort, */. n. To praftife oppreffion 
and violence. Now difiried. 

Ter wham* they never gave any-panny «af-enter¬ 
tainment, but let thejnrfeed upon the countries, and 
extort upon all men where they coroe. Spenfer. 

Before they did extqri and opprefs the people only 
fry colour of a lewd cufiom, they did afterwards ulc 
the lame extortions by warrant. Davies rat Ireland. 

Extorter, n.f. [from extort .] One who 
praftifer oppreffion or extortion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived by-king Canute 
-of thegovernmeutof Mercia. Camden's Remains. 

Exto'rt *ob. n.f. [from extort .] 
i; The aft or praftice of gaining by "vio¬ 
lence and ^rapacity. 

Thatgoodneft ’ 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into •one. 

Into yourown Juqfo,cardinal, by extortion. Shak . 

OppielTton and extortion did maintain the great- 
fiefs, and opprefi'ion and extortion did extinguifh the 
•grcatnels of that houfe. Dairies on Ireland. 

e. Force by which any thing is unjuftly 
' taken away. 

Becaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge,' 
freeholders were glad 
lands to hold the reft n« 

A fuccecding king’s juft recovery of rights frorn 
unjuft ufuruations and ixtortwnt, lhall naver bo pro-* 
judteed by any. aft of mine. KirtgCbarles . 

Exto'rtion BR. ar. f. [from extottuneJ} Onej 
who praftifes extortion; one who grow^ 
rich by violence and rapacity. | 

There will be always murderers, adulterers, extori 
lio*t> *, church-robbers, traitors, and other rabble- 
fnrni. Camden. 

The covetous extortioner b wvfehped in the fame 
' featooce*. iDeeay of Piety. 

Vo EXTRA'CT. <%>, a. [extrabo, extreButn, 
l*aun. ] 

%. To draw out of fomething. 

The drawing one metal or mineral out of ano. 
ther, we call extrafHtfg. Baton's Pbyfieal Remains. 

Out of the afhr* of all plants they extract a fait 
•which they ufe in medicines. Baton's Natural HUi. 

The roetallick or mineral matter is (o di foled 
aroongft the crafter matter, that it would never be 
Aoftibte to Separate and extract it. Woodward. 
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. to-give a great part of their! 
from that extortion.- Davies J 


yy chemical 
The* 


•he, 

Whom funny Borneo bean, •reftor’d w;th ftreams • 
Cgrexious, xuiuaod rice's iut extra#. Philips. 


j. To Iike from Something of .which the 
thing taken was a part. 

1 now fee 

Bone of my bone, fiefti of my flefh, myfdf 
Before me: woman is her name, ot man 
Ex traded. Milton's Parcdife Lf. 

4, To draw out of any containing body or 

cavity. 

Thefe waters were extracted, and laid upon the 
furfaceof the ground. Burnet' r Theory of the Eottb, 

t. To feleft and abftraft from a largertrca- 
tife. 

To fee how this cafe is repre&ntcd, I have ex- 
traded out of''that pamphlet » few notorious frdf* 
hoods. .Swift. 

Extract, x.f. [from the verbj 
1. The fubflance t:xtrafted; the chief parts 
drawn from any thing. 

In tinfttires, if the Cuperifocn fpirit «f onion \ 
dtftjlledoflF, it leaves,at the bottom that thicker fob- 
fiance, which chemifts call the cxtraCi oi the vege¬ 
tables. _ Woyle. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to Lave nothingin oar 
mouth but the extraR and exhalation of our inwatd 
bitternefs, is no great lenfurlrty. Gov. of the tioygue. 

. I he chief heads drawn frora a book; an 
atbftraft; an epitome. 

4 will pfcfent a few extracts otftof authors. Camd* 
Borne books may be mad. by 'txlr.oBs made.nt 
Ihem by others, but only in the lefs impottant ar¬ 
guments, and the meaner books; -etie -diftilled bookd 
arelike>eommoi>4jftaUcd4rateis 9 fiaftiy things. f 

Bacon** BJfays 

Bpendibme hounererydeyin read tag, andxnaking; 
.^xiraCh ,if your memory-be weak. 'Swift- 

. Extraftion; defeent. Notufed. * 

The apoftlc gives it a value fuitahlcto its extend*. 
branding it with the jnoft ignominious-imputation 
of footimnefs. _ South. 

Extraction, n.f. [extmflio, Latin.] | 

1 . The aft of drawing one part out of 
compound; 'the aft of drawing out the; 
principal fubftanceby chemical operation.! 

Although die charge of extra&um ihoUld exoeed 
tlie worth, atdeaft it will discover nature and pofli- 
bility. Bacon. 

Thediftillations of vtztxx}r*xtn*&io*s ofoiis^ and 
fuch like.experimtotiarc unknown to Use ancient^ 

•tiakeviill. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of the 
extraction, and mull needs be all irretrievably loft. 

Wood-ward's Natural H{fiery. 

t. Derivation from an original; lineage-; de- 
fcent. 

-One whole extraction *s from an ancient line. 

Gives hope again that well-born men may (hine-; 

The *m tun eft in your nature ratld and good, _ , 

The noble reft fecured in your blood. Wedin J 

A family of an ancient extraction, transported 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy. Clarendon, 

Extractor, n. f. [Latin.] The perfort 
or indrument by which any tiring is ex-! 
trafted. i 

Exi radi'ctionrry. adj. [exint and di&h'% 
Latin.] Not confiding m words but reali¬ 
ties. 

Oiextradictionary xcA teal fallacies, Anftotle and 
logicians make fix; but we obfenre men are com-, 
monly deceived by four thereof. Brown. 

Extra j u d i j Ct a l. adj. [extra and judicium, 
Latin.] Out of the regular aniffe of legal 
procedure. 

A declaratory or extoafsuBcUl aWolution is con T 
fonad in forepetaiunuaii, *dy- jt x *R*oo*g<m. 

Extra 1 udi'c 1 ajljly. cd*v. [from extraju¬ 
dicial.') In-a manner different from the 
•ordinary cocrfc of kg^ procedure. 

The confirmation of mn detftion, shough done by 
a psevious citation of all pci Tons concerned, may lie 
faid to be done extrajmdieimUy, when ©ppoiition en- 
liies thereupon. Ayliffe. 

Ex tram i 4 « ion, Ttm /• £?xtn» and rmtta. 
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Latin-l The aft of emitting eetwkrds t 

oppofite to intromiffi&t. 

Ariftotle, Alhaicn, and others, hoM that fight w 
hy reception, and opt by extramiffon \ by receiving 
-the rajs of the objeft unto ‘the eye, and not by 
ifesriing any oat. Brown, 

ExrrRAM v n d a'n t. jtdj. »[nx/n* <md mtmdw , 
Latin.] Beyond the verge ofithc.nuiqrial 
world. 

STb>a -philofophy that aim «he ,«wfteft tapogra- 
-pliy stile axtcsmundoMC (paces. GlntnnUe's. Sctpfu 

Extras ecus. adj. [ extranests, I Jrtin. ] Not 
belonging to any thing; foreign; of dif¬ 
ferent fubdfmce ! f not intrinfick. 

Relation is not contained in the feat exiftenct 
of shiogs, bat t aethiug extraneous and fiiperin- 
niuced. Locke. 

“When the mind refen any uf its idea* to any 
fhing exicaneous>& them, Jthey th?D.«ll«d -tniia 
orfrilfe. .Locke* 

• Gobi, when equally pyro, and freed from extra¬ 
neous matter, is abiblutely alike in colour, Confid¬ 
ence, fpecilic gravity,- and all other reijpefts. Woodw. 

Extrao'rdinarilt . adv. [from extraordi- 

naty.) 

i. In a maimer owt of the common method 
and* order. 

In (he affairs ttfhi^h were not determinable one 
w^y or other by the Scripture, hjmfclfgavc an ex¬ 
traordinarily direftioa and couufcl, as oft as They 
fought it aC his hands. -Hooker. 

In government it ia good-to *fo men of -one rank 
equally; for to countenance (base extraordinarily* 
h to make them ioioknt, and the jeftdticaaMnt. 

Paeon . 

a. Uncommonly; partictilariy; eminently 5 
remarkably. 

■He quotes jne flight; end l hope .all Ns pota¬ 
tions, wherein he ia fo ext. je/Uistanly eppipus and 
elaborate, are fo. . HofseL 

The temple of-Solomon. .tr?s a *ype,aad therefore 
was fo extraordinarily fnpgwfcwlf Qthepwifc per- 
- haps a cheaper ftrufture might have been as fervice*. 
able. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

ExtrWro INA R HfKSB. n.f. [ from extraor¬ 
dinary.) Lncomraonnefs; eminence; re- 

mafkabletiefs. 1 1 

4 chufe forte frw -either for fke-wr /rasrdmarinefs 
of their guilt, or tho frequency-oftheir praftice. 

. Gov. of the Tongue. 

EXTRAORDINARY, adj. [ exttmrdina - 
rim , Lat.] This word and its derivatives 
are .generally pronounced txtrordhtaty 9 
whereby the a is liquified into the 0.) 

1. Different from common order and me¬ 
thod; not ordinary. 

Evils roQft be judged inevitable, if there b* no 
apparent ordinary way to avoid them 5 becaufe where 
council and advice bear rule of God’s extraordinary 
power, w:thout eximordhtary warrant, we cannot 
prtfume. * Hooker, 

3pam had no wan fave thofe which were grown 
into an ordinary 1 now they have coupled therewith 
the extraordinary of the Voltalinc and the Pala¬ 
tinate. Bacon. 

See wha \.+*trao*d'mary armies have been trans¬ 
mitted thither, and T*hat ordinary forces maintained 
there. Davies. 

, Different from the common coorfe oflaw. 

If they proceeded in a martial or any other ear* 
traordinay way, without any form of law, his ma- 
jefty ihouid declare ki« julbce aod aftcftion to an old 
faithful fervant. Clarendon. 

. Eminent; remarkable; more than com- 

.rnon 

The houfe was built of fair and ftrong ftone, 
not sffoftmg fo much any -extraordinary kind of 
fineneft, as ail honourable reprefenting of a firm 
ftatelinefs. Sidney. 

The Indians worthipoed riven, fountains, rocks, 
or great ftoncs, and all tr ings which foemed to have 
fomeiliing extraordinary in them. Stilling feet. 

iXMAo'RDi nart e *d<v, [This word feems 
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•nTf a colloquial batbariftn, ufea for the 
cafe of pronunciatioi ] Extraordinarily. 

1 ran over their cabinet 1 of medals, but don't re¬ 
member to have met with any things in ir that 
ew • atrrdikary rare. a ArtdiJon. 

J&xtrafaro'chial. adj. [extra and ft*» 
rochia, Latin ] Not comprehended with¬ 
in any parifli- 

Extr-aprovi'ncial. adj. [extra and pra- 
•vimia, Latin.] Not within the fame pro¬ 
vince; not within the jurifdiftion of the 
fame archbifhop. 

An extrafrovineial citation is not valid, sdtra 
duai diartas, above two days journey » nor is a cita¬ 
tion valid' that contains many conditions manifeftly 
in convenient. Ap<if *s Paeergpn. 

ExTRARt'aot ar. adj. [extra and regale, 

Latin.] Not cowtprehenrtni within a rule. 

Hi* providence i* ear traecgx&n, and produces 

■ ft t in g e things beyond Common rules-? and he led 
Ifracl through a fea, add rtadte & rOek pour forth 
water. ' 'faylor** Fmh cf Irving bvly. 

ExtraVa KtkStt. > n. f [extravagant, 

JSxtRa'vacaNcy. } Latin.] 

I. Exctrrfion or fcfly beyond preferibed li¬ 
mit*. 

1 have, troubled you too far with this extrava* 
gam??: I (hall make no delay to recall ray'’ - "' ~ Im 
the road Main.' ^ «< 

±. Irreguraritf; wildneft. 

Outrage; violeuce; outrageous vehe- 

• «en€ 4 % 

HoW many* fey the wild-fury and scefrttvag$rttj of 
ahn« own pdfora, have pot their bodies into a 
hon, and by Airriog up their rag*- againft 
have armed that fi er c e humour againftrhem- 

THkot/on. 

4, 1/mwtaral tumour; betnbaft. 

Same vufdi M »y mn, Mammiao- and Akasnsor, 
cry vengeance upon me for ihetr extrar^agasece^. 

Dry den. 

j. "Waffevain 2nd fuperfluous expeiice* 

She was fo expenfive, that the income of three 
dukes was not cnoWgh to fupply her extravagance- 

At bulk not* 

EJCTRA'VAGANT. adj. [extravagant, 
Latin.] 

i. Wandering out of his bounds. This is 
the primogenal fenfe, but not now in 
ufc. 

At hiawanwog 

The extravagant apd erring fpfcit biea 
To his confute. Sboke/p. Hamlet. 

Boxing beyond juft limits or preferibed 
methods 

1 dare noeaflt for what yoo would not grant: 

But wiflfos, madams are extravagant ; 

They are not bounded with things pnfoble; 

1 may wifh mofe than I prduirt* no tell.•* Dry dr*. 

3.. Not comprehended in any thmg. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXII. are 
ca ll ed the entmv*ganti\ for th* may Whig written 
ha no order or method, vagonn extra e or put sol- 
HHhnte m ceenonwm. AyHjf/s Farergpn. 

4. lrregwlar; wild. 

for a dance they teem'd 

Somewhat extravagant^nd wild. Milton* 1 Par.Lf 
There appears ft me thing nobly wild and enira- 
vxrgemt tn* gfevt natural geni ufej, infinitely ihore 
bcaoriful than turn and policing. Addi cts. 

Slaw ideas employed ray fancy all night, ‘and 
compdfed a wild extravagant dream. Addifon. 

, aftcful; prodigal; vainly expenfive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing elfe to 
recommend him but a falfc generality, it often more 
beloved than a petion of a much more tmifhrd cha 
who is 4 ti 
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■ There arc certain extravagants among p«pi 
all-iiaeft and profdlions, L’EJlrc u 

Extravagantly. ad<v. [from extrava¬ 
gant. ] 

11. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 

I Her paffion was extravagantly new; 

But mine is much the madder of the two. Dryaen . 

2. In an unreafonable degree. 

Some are found to praife our author, and others 
asra&ly and extravagantly contradict his admirers. 

3. Expdnfwely luxurioufly; waftcfulty; 
profufely. 

Extra'vagantnes?. r-f. [from exlrava- 
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rafter, who w 4 efeftlve ia this particular. Addifon. 

Extravagant. n./. One who is eon- 
fined In no general rule or definition. 

We pay or laugh at thu& fat**.* cntrai'.igantu 

• I € lanillle. 


gant. J Exccfir; excurfion beyond limits. 

J s Extr a'vac ate ». a. [extra and vogor , 
Latin.] To wander out of limits. Dul. 

Extra'vabated, adj. [extra and *vafts % La- 
tin ] Forced out of the properly contain¬ 
ing veflels k 

The vifcuoua matter, which lies like leather upen 
the extravafated irfood of pleureiick people, may be 
diilbived by a due degree of heat, Arbnthnoi on AH. 

Extravasation, n J\ [from extrava- 
jatei.\ The aft of forcing, or (late of 
being forced out of the proper containing 
veflHs. 

Aliment, tw vMcuoun oWIrufling the glands, and 
by its acriraooy corroding the fmall vellelf of the 
Kings, afoar a rupture and extravafatha of blood, 
calily produce*, wv ulcer. Arbntbnot. 

Ext ravinnate, adj* [extra and vena, La¬ 
tin.} Let out of the veins. 

That them I# » magnatick way of cimng wounds, 
by anointing the weapon; and that the wound is 
effected ia like fkaaoec to is the extravenay blood 
by the. fympathettek nsedieinc, as to flutter of fad, 
is with circumftanccs of good evidence averted. 

Glam Hie* 1 Steffis. 

Extr aversion. **./, [extra and verjto, 
Latin.] The aft of throwing out; the 
(late of being thrown out. 

Nor doer thero intervene, heat to afford them any 
colour to greeted that them is made aa extoaverjion 
of the fulphuf, or of any of the two olkes fupoofed. 
principles. ^ Boyle. 

Extra'ught. part, [This is an obfolete 
participle from extract ; as drjlrtmgjjt from 

dftr&fi. Extia&ed. 

Shatn'ft fhotr not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
fraught. 

To let thy tongue deted thy bafebom heart? Shake/. 

EXTRE'ME. adj r*. [extremist, Latin. This 
word k fomctimes corrupted by the fu- 
perlativc tcrmWiation, ofouhieh it is by no 
means capable, as rt has in itfelf the fu- 
periative fignification 

1. Greatefl; of the hi 

The Lord <haW fmite thee with a lever, an in- 
flamntafion, and an extreme burning. Dent, xxviii. z%. 

Thev thought it the extreme/ of evils to put 
therofelves at the Ihercy of thofe hungry and disor¬ 
derly people. Bacon. 

2. Utmoft. 

The hairy fdol 

Stood on t h*extreme/ vergect thefwift brook. 
Augmenting ii vmlv tears. Shakefp. As you like It. 

MiCww'i cape and BauK 1 aft he view’d. 

That ort the fea*r ext* emejl borders flood. Addifon. 

3. Lad; that beyond which there is nothing. 

Favcwei, ungrateful and unkind ! I go. 

Condemn'd by ihec, to thofe fad thades below: 

I go th* extr ntrft remedy to prove. 

To drink oblivion,and tcvdrench ray love. Drydtn . 

Prefling in the utnndl degree. * 

Cafes ot nceefCty being fomerime but urgent, 
fometime extreme , the confide ration of public a utility 
ia urged equivalent to thecaUer kind 01 necufity. 

Masker. 

• Rigorous; drift. 
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•EXT 

If thou he extreme to mark what is amlfs, O 
Lord, who (hall abide it ? Fjalms m 

Extr e # m e . [from the adjeftive.] 

1. GtraoH point; higheft degree of any 
thing. 

Thither by harpy footed furies hal'd. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 

Are brought? and feel by tuma the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce; 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milton • 

Avoid extremes , and (bun the faults of fuch 
Who ftill are pleas'd too little, or too mueh. Fope, 

They catinot bear that human nature, which they 
know to he imperfeft, fhould be railed in an extreme 
without oppofifion. Pofr*s E/fay on Homer . 

2. Points at the greatefl diitance from each 
other; extremity. 

The true Pit>t«ftwf religion is fituated' in the' 
golden mean; the enemies unto her arc the extreme*' 
on eitlier hand. Bacon, 

The fyllogifiical form only (hews, that if the in¬ 
termediate idea agrees with thole it is on both (ides 
immediately applied to, then thofe rwo remote ones, 
or, as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree. 

. Lock*. 

Extre'mkly. edv ^[firom extrery *.] 

1. In the utmoft degrees 

She might hear, not for from her, an extremely 
doleful voice; butfo fupprefled with a kind of whim¬ 
pering note, that he could not (one • ve the words 
diftinlUy. ^ ^ Sidney, 

1 2. Very much; great; in familiar language. 

Whoever fees a (ccandrcl in a pown reeling home 
at midnight, is apt to-be extremely comforted in hia 
own vices. Swift. 

ExtRe'mity. ttm-f [extremrtm, I atilt.] 

1. The utmoft point; the higheft degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by fettrog 
the body in extremity of cold, (hall undoubtedly 
remove the difeafe ; but together with it she difeal’ed 
too. Hooker* 

Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 
extremity, yeetbts weuid not prove that propriety 
gave any authority. Locke. 

2. The utraoft parts; the parts mod remote 

from the middle. - 

In its proper colour it it inclining to white, ex¬ 
cepting the extremities or tops of the wing feather*, 
which are black. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints null be feldom hid¬ 
den, and the rx/imiV/V-ror end of the feet never; 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy • 
The extremity of pain often creates a coldneti in 
the extremities ; bntluch a fonfation ia very confident 
with an inflammarorycHiieraper. Arlutbmt-on Diet*. 

3. r l he points in the utmoft degree of op* 
pofition, or at the utmoft diftance from, 
each other. 

He's a man of that flrange coropofition, 

Made up of all the worft extremities 
Of you t n and «ge. Detbands Sofhyt 

4. Remoteft parts; parts at the greatefl di- 
i (lance. 

They font fleets out of the Red Sea to the «- 
/»r mi ties of Ethiopia, and imported quantities of 
precious goods. ArLntbnot. 

c. Violence of paffion.. 

With equal meafure (he did moderate 
The flrong extremiti*s ol their outrage. Spenfer m 
I f I .(hew no colour for my extremity , lac mt be 
your aaWefport. Shakejpaare • 

6. The utmoft violence, ligottr, or dittrefs. 

Why ftiould not the fame laws take good efiedt 
on that people, being prepared by the fwor-h and- 
brought unjlcr by extremity. SpfHj.r on Inland. 
Thcir hearts Inc guefTeth, 

And yields her to extremity oi time. Fairy Qgcen- 
Hc pro mi fed, if they ihould be befiegtd, to re— 
* lieve them before they fhould be reduced to ex¬ 
tremity. Clarendon 

It should be never fo- expofed to the ixtrmdty of 

war as to ulUntatfsotobaibasous h>ndfi. Clarendon. 

L with 
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I wife peace, »rd any term* prefer. 

Before the Uft ext* rt«W«of war. Dr yd. Ini. Emp. 

' 7. The raoft aggravated ft ate. 

The world i* running mad after farce, the ex¬ 
tremity of bad poerry; or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatic writing- Dryd. Pref. Cleom . 

Jo b'XTRICATE. *v. a. [extrico, Latin.] 

To difembarrafs: to fet free any one in 

a ft ate of perplexity; to difcntangle. 

We run into gt eat-difficulties about frec^ created 
agents, which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out 
of. . Dscke. 

Thefe are reliefs to nature, as they mve her an 
opportunity of extricating herfelf from her ojjpref- 
fions, and recovering the fevers! tones and Ipiings 

* of her veflels. Addifon. 

HxtRICa'tion. n.f. [from extricate. ] ihe 

aft of difentartgling; difcntanglcment. 

Crude fait has atsfte oot proprly acid, hut fuch 
as predominates in brine; and it does not appear* 
that this acid fpirit did as fuch pre-ciift in the fait 

* whence it was obtained, fo that we may fuppofe it 
to have been made rather by tranfmuUtion than ex- 

trication. Boyle. 

EXTRI'NSICAL. ad/, [extrinfecus Latm.J 
External; outward; not intimately be¬ 
longing ; not intrinfick. It is commonly 
written fo, but analogy requires extrin- 

fecal. m 

A body cannot move, isnlefs it be moved by feme 
txtrinficml agent: abfurd it is to think that a body, 
by a quali► in it, can work upon itfelf. Digby. 
Neither 'is the atom by any txtrinficml impulfc 
- diverted from its natural couifc. Ray on the Creation. 
Outward obje&s, that are cxtrinfical to the mind; 
and its own operations, proceeding from powers in- 
trinfical, and proper to itfelf, which, when reflected 
on by itfelf, become alio object of its contempla¬ 
tion, are the original of all knowledge. Locke. 
ExtRi'nsically. ai<v. [from extrinftcal 

From without* 

If to fuppofc the foul a diftinft fubftance from 
the body, and extrinfically advenient, be an error, 
alraoft all the world hath been miftaken. Glanyill r. 

Extri'nsicr. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin.] 
Outward; external. 

When they cannot fhake the main fort, they trv 
if they can poffcfs themfclvcs t>f the outworks, raife 
fomeprejudice againfthis moll extnnfiei adherents. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Extrinfick modes are fuch a* arife from fome- 
thing that is not in the fubjeft or fubftance itfelt; 
but it is a manner of being Which fome fuhilances 
attain, by reafon of fome thing external or foreign 
to the fubjedl; as, this globe lies within two vards 
of the wall; this man U beloved or hated. frails. 

To EXTRACT. <v. a. [extmo, extruBum, 

Latin .9 To huild; to raife; to form into 
a ftrufturc. 

Extractor.**./. [from extruB .] Abuild- 
er; a fabricator; a contriver. 

7i ExtruB e- *z>. a ■ [extrudo, Latin.] To 
thruftoff; to drive off; to pufh out with 
violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found the 
Jhctte, they concluded that the fea had been extruded 
and driven off by the mud. fVo Award's Nat. Hitt. 

Extru'sion. n.f. [ extrufus , Latin.] The 
aft of thrufting or driving out. 

They fuppofe the channel of the fea formed, and 
mountains and caverns, by a violent depreflkm of 
fome parts of the earth, and an extrufion and ele¬ 
vation of others. Burnet. 

ExtuB rra n c e. n.f [ex and tuber, Latin. ] 
Knobs, or parts f protuberant; parts that 
rife from the reft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or cxtu~ 

berar.cn that lie fartheft from tlie axis of the work. 

Mixon's Meek. Exer. 

Exuberance, n. f. [exuberatio, Latin.] 
Overgrowth > fuperfiuous (hoots ; ufclels 
abundance; luxuriance. 
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Men eftcem the overflowing of gall the exube¬ 
rance of seal, and all the promife* of of the faithful 
combatant they confidently appropriate. Decay of Pi . 

Though he expatiates on the fame tlvought* :n 
different words, yet in his fimilies that exubet anee is 
avoided. Garth. 

EXU'BERANT. adj. [ exuberant , Larin.] 

I. Growing with fuperfiuous (hoots; over¬ 
abundant; fupcrfiuoufly plenteous; luxu¬ 
riant* 

Another Flora there of bolder hues, 

* Plays o'er the fields, and fhowers with hidden hand 
Exuberant fprings. Tbomfon's Spring. 

His (imilies have been thought too exuberant, and 
full of circumftances. Pope's Preface to the Iliad . 

z. Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

Such immeofe power, fuch unfearchable wifdom, 
and fuch exuberant goodnefs, as may juftly rayifh 
us to an amazement, rather than a bale admira¬ 
tion. Boyle's Setapbic Leye. 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which 
the whole aflembly railed and animated one another, 
catches a reader at the greateft diftance of time. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

ExuBirantly. ad<v. [from exuberant .] 
Abundantly; to a fuperfiuous degree. 

A confide obi e quantity of the vegetable matter 
lay at the furface of the antediluvian earth, and 
rendered it exuberantly fruitful. Woodward. 

To ExuBerate. *u. n • [exubero, Latin.] lo 
abound in the higheft degree* 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent 
it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that vaft con¬ 
fluence *and immenfuy that exuberates in Cod. 

Boyle's Serapbick Love. 

Exu'ccous. adj. [exfuccus, Latin. ] With¬ 
out juice; dry. 

This is to be effe&ed not only in the plant yet 
growing, but in that which is brought exuccous and 
dry unto us. Brow w. 

Exuda'tion. n. /• [from exudo, Latin.] 

1. The aft of emitting in fweat; the aft 
of emitting moifture through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exu¬ 
dation out of the cutis. fFifemmn's Surgery. 

2. The matter iffuing oHt by fweat from 
any body. 

The gum of trees, fhining and dear, is but a 
draining of the juice of the tree through the wood 
and bark ; and Comifh diamonds, and rock rubies, 
which are yet more refplendcnt than gums, are the 
fine exudations of done. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn¬ 
ing, then it fcemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
itfelf. 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpumous frothy 
dew, or exudation , or both, is found efpecially about 
the joints of lavender and rofemary. _ Brown. 

To ExuBate. 1 *u. n. [exudo, Latin.] To 
To ExuBe. J fweat out; to iffuc out 

by fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfelf, through 
which the humour included doth exudate , may be 
obferved in fuch as are frelh. Brown's Vtig. Err. 

The juices of the flowers, are, firft, the expreffed 
juice; (econdly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of 
the plant prefides; thirdly, honey, exuding from 
all flowers, tbe bitter not excepted. Arbutbnot. 

To ExuBate* It, a. To force out, or 
To ExuBe. j throw out, as by fweat. 
To EXU'LCERATE. *t>. a. f exulcero, Lat.] 
1. To make fore with an ulcer; to affeft 
with a running or eating fore. 

Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 
touch the bladder and exulcerate it, if they ftay on 

long. *<*?"• 

That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bo¬ 
dies, appears by the cftedls in taking away warts, 
forftetimes exulccrating the jaws, and rotting the 
tttlh. Roy on Creation. 

The ftagnating forum turning acrimonious, 

€€TQttx and putrities the bowels* Atbuibntt Viet* 

1, To afflift 1 to corrode • to enrage, 

oiTtz*2u uv h/ncrosun 
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Thoughts, my tormentors,arm'd with deadly ftingf. 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendered parts, 

Exafperate, exulcerate , and raife 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Or medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton's Agonifies . 

Exulcera'tjon. n. f. [from exsdeerate .] 

1. The beginning eronon, which wears 

away the fubftance and forms an ulcer. 

Quincy. 

2. Exacerbation; corrofion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take 
all occafions otcontradi&ion. Hooker. 

Exu'lCeRatory. adj. [from exulcerate .] 
Having a tendency to caufe ulcers. 

To EXULT- t v. n. [ exulto , Latin.] To re¬ 
joice above meafure; to triumph; to be 

in high exaltation of gladncfs. 

The whole world did feem to exult that it had 
occasion of pouring out gifts Co fo bieffed a purpofo. 

Hooker • 

Who might he your mother, 

-That you infult, exult, and rail, at ooce 
Over the wretched ? Sbakefpcare'e As you like it. 

ExuBtance. ft./, [from exult*\ Tran- 
fport; joy; triumph; gladncfs; exultation* 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God's 
forvice being the mod perfect freedom* Goy. Tongue. 

Exultation. n.f. [exultatio, Latin.] Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight. 

Good effects may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paftor, and 
in their paftor towards every of them; between whom 
there daily and interchangeably pals, in the hearing 
of God himfelf, and in the prefence of his holy 
angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exultatims 9 
provocations, petitions. Hooker. 

Devotion infpircs Men with fontimentsof religious 
gratitude, and lwells their hearts with inward tran- 
I ports of joy and exultation. Addifon'% Freebsldcr , 

To EXU'NDATE. n. [exundo, Lat.] To 
overflow. 

Exu nda'tion. n.f. [from exundate.] Over* 
flow; abundance. 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the-crea- 
tion of the world to the exu/tdation and overflowing 
of h is tranfeendent and infini te good nefs. Ray. 

Exu'perablb. adj. [exuperabilis , Latin.] 
Conquerable; fuperablc; vincible. 
ExuBeRANCE* n.f. [exuperantia, Lat.] 

Overbalance; greater proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London; for on 
the Weft fide of Rome are feated France, Spain, 
and Germany, which take off the euupcrance , and 
balance the vigour of the Eaftern parts. Brown. 

To Exu'sCITate. *v. a. [exjjufcito> Latin.] 
To fttr up; to roufe. 

Exu'stion. n.f. [exuftio, Latin.] The aft 
of burning up; confumption by fire. 
EXV'TIJE. n.f. [Latin.] Gaft (kins; call 
(hells; whatever is thrown off, or (hed 
by animals. 

.They appear to be only the (kin or exuvi *, 
rather than entire bodies of fifties. IP outward. 

Ey. 1 May either come from 15 an ifland, 
Ea. > by melting the Saxon 5 into y, 
Ee.j which is ufually done; or from 
the Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, ri. 
ver, fcfr. or, laftlv, from icaj, a field, by 
the fame kind of melting. Gibfon . 

Ey'as. n.f. [ uiah , French.] A young hawk 
juft taken from the neft, not able to prey 
for itfelf. Hanmcr • 


Ey 


An aiery of children, little eyafes , that cry out. 

Sbakefpcarf • 


male 


If, 


Here comes little Robin.—How now, my *yaf~ 
mullet ; what news with you ? &bakefp. 

EYE, n. /. obfolete plural eynt, now tya. 







EYE 

a % Gothick; eaj, Saxon; eog, Dutch; 

ee % »cottilh f plur. eene.] 

x. The organ of vifion; the medium of the 
fenfe of fight. 

Good fir joho as you have eoe m upon my fol¬ 
lies, turn another into theYegifteroF your own, that 
* I may paf* with a reproof off the ealier. Shake/peart. 
Vouehfafe, bright moon, and thtfe thy ftars to (hint, 
Thoie clouds remov’d, upon our watry eyree. Shake/ 

Nor doth the eye itfdf, * 

. 'That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfdf. 

Not going front itfdi ; but eyes oppofed, - 
Silute each other with eafch other’s form. 1 Sbahfp. 
He kept hi mas the appteof hiseye. Dent. mil. so. 
As long looking againft .the (un or fire hurteth 
the eye by dilatation; fo curious punting in final! 
volumes, and reading of fmall letter*, do hurt the 
aye by contraction. Bacon. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 

. Nor durfishe ralh fpc&ator meet ha eyes\ a 
Eyes that can fef«’d hm born lor kingly fway v 
So tierce, they Bath'd intolerable day. Drydm. 

But fun the eye of time be Ikftda notarise 
So fifed as thine in all the foUs of. fame. Pope. 

Sight; ocularknovylegr, 

Who hath bewitched, you, that you fhould qot 
obeying truth, be fa re whiofe eyes JciutChrift hath 
been evidently fet forth ? * Cal. lii. t. 

3. Look; countenance. 

1*11 fay yon grey Is not the morning's eye, 
r Tif btst the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Sbakefp. 

4* Front; face. 

To jufbfy this worthy nobleman. 

Hey you hear di (proved to your eye*. S/zahjp. 

$• A pofturc of direft opposition* where 
one thing is in the fame line with another* 

Now yafs’d, on either fide, thev nimbly tack. 
Both drive to intercept and guide the wind; 

And in its eve more elofely they come back. 

To firifo all the deaths they left behind. Drydeu . 

C. Afpeft; regard. . « 

Having aa eye to a number of litts and orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with the 
riag; fund nr church-offices, fti^ririet, and callings, 
for which they found no commandment so the holy 
Scripture* they thought by Use ooc>Ooly skokeof in 
axiom to have cut them off. Hooker. 

At in Scripture a number of laws, particular and 
pofitive, being in forte, may not by any law of man 
be violated; we are, in making laws, to have there- 
. unto an efpecial rye. Hooker. 

The man that is tender among you, and very de¬ 
licate, his eye* fhail not be evil towards hit brother. 

Dent. 

He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be btefted. Prtv. 
None foould be put into either of thofe covrv- 
snifuons, with an eye ot favour to their perfons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the places 
"here lht J !»«• Bacon to VUliers. 

Thcfe ate intrinfkk difficulties anting from the 
test itfelf, as the jioccrtainty feme times who are the 
perfons he fpeaks to, or the opinions or practices 
which he has in his eye. Loeke. 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefb and llorms 
at fea, have always been looked upon wirh as evil 
on prr as earthquakes. Woodward's Hat. lliji. 

Several performances have been juftly applauded 
for »heir wir, which have been written with an eye 
to this predominant humour of the town. 

w # Addifon. 

We were the moft obedient creatures in the world, 
^onftaut to our duty, and kept a heady eye on the 
end for which we were font hither. Special •. 

In this difpofa! of my filler, I have had an r 
m her being a wit, and provided that the bridegroom 
le a man of found judgment. Tatter. 

Buokfeilers meaoou with rcfjpelk the authom they 
have printed, and confequemly have an eye to their 
own advantage. ^ Addifon. 

7 * Notice; obfcrvation; vigilance; watch. 

^ Not fatjsficd with our oath, he appointed a band 
of horfemcn to have an {ye that we ibould not go 
beyond appointed limits. Sid my. 

Lawmakers mud have an eye to the place where, 

nod to the men amongfi iyhom. // krr. 

Hit MajcOy hath cad a is eyes upon you, as find- 

Vot. I, 


EYE 

ing you fo be fuch as you dhould bo, or hoptf^ fo 
make you to be fuch As he would have ybd'to be. ' 

**V ’ 7? Eicon. 

If the Englilh had driven the IriO*iwfo A the open 
I countries, where they might have an and* blL 
fervation upon them, (he Frifh had bfedfi esfily'kejSt 
in qrdcr. Dsrtdriin Fritand. 

Spenfer has followed both Virgtf and Thedcriius 
in the charms which lie employs for “curing Brk 
tomaftis of her love; but He had aifo our poet’s 
Ceiris in his eye. ’ Dryden't Ain. 

, Mifdouh^ my conftancV-; Jo not try; 

| But day. and ever keep life in youV eye. ■Dryden. 

Alter tills jealodty he ttbpt a ilridl eye tipon hrn\i'- 
I V : < * ' VKfirkngt* 

This method of teic^ii^ children by a repeated 
praffcce, trodet the eye #nd direction of the tutor, 
'till they fiqwc goiahq habit ot .dou^ well, ha» mai£ 
advantages. . , Locke. 

8 . Opi»*jnn formed by obfcrvation. 

She tob^hcrfcofoawFfhe K designed to be btautifal 
in no body’* eye but his* u* . Li < Sidney. 

it hathi*ia their ey&, no great dffiuity wjth the 
form of th*church at € iii Jflacker. 

) . Like one of two contending in a pri£ev 
. That tlfiaikihtjsatb'dcracwetl an people*^ 

.1 was ag. far from nedjuufg a. war, »as i.wu,ln 
; the eye of tbs world, from having any preparations 
for one. a ; King Ck or its. 

Though he in all the people's vyrriirem'd gyeal. 
Yet greater he appear’d in his retreat. Denham. 

9. Sight; viw; the place in which any 

thing may be feen. 1 . *• A 

There foil be profile til a rut robfnsmenh^ 

Hear fweetdifeourfe, -converfe. with noblemen ; 

And be, in eye of every caevofe* 1 ^ * v 

Worthy bit youth nod oebimeft of birth. 
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10. Any thing formed like an eye, 

We fee colours like the eyetf a yeapock^*feather, 
bv preffing ouj: eye* oa either .corner, wlyllt we- look 
the other way. N<rui 6 *. 

11. Any fmall perforation. 

This Ajax has not fo mueft 'ck * at^'llf flop foe 
epr of Helcli r sneedle. Sbakefp. Tr-\lut *1*1 

Does not our Saviour hfthflff ftflfak ^of^ie'lntp- 
kabte diffioikjr' shid th dj niiRlfc'Wrt' piffle 
W hetven? Do { not they make the narrow fit 
much narrower, and courtad tbtf gate wbfeff feads 
lo life JO the ttrtighmeft of dxedle’s tye? Soulb. 

12. A fmall catch iota whjch a hook §oct. 

Thofe parts, if they cohere to 00c another but 
byreft.ooly, may be ffluch more eafily diffociated, 
and put into mot too by any external body, than they 
could be, if they were by little hooks and eye* % or 
other kind of faikeoings eaunglcd in one another. 

Boyle. 

13. * Bad of a plant. m ^ 

Prune and cut off all your vine 7 bo*fs to the veiy 
root, fave one or two of the (looted, to be left with 
three or four eyes of yrnn’g won- 1 . Evelyn** Kalen. 

14. A fmall (hade of colour* 

The ground indeed is f awny. 

—With an rye of green in'c, Shakefprnrc't TtJttpe/l. 
Red with an eye of blue npkes a purple. Boyle. 

15. Power of perception: 

The eye* of your undemanding being enlightened. 

kpb. i. 

A gift doth blind the eyes of the wife. 

' Dent. rvi. 19. 

To Eye. 1. a. [from the noun.] r lo 
watch; to keep irt view; toobfdrve; to 
look on; lo ga/.e on. 

4 “VVhrn they are laid In grtrrifon, tlir/ 1. sj better 

hide - their delaulis than. When Uhey ant h^cemjp, 

where they Ac ohnKaually eyed and 90(fd df all 

mCD ' t M . . Maptd. 

Full many a lady 

I’ve ey 'd with bed regard. Shakrjb. Tempejl. 

The kitchen Malkih pins 
Her richeit lockram 'bout her reeky nerk, 
Clamb’ring the walls lo-ryr him. SBtk. CcrUtanni, 
Bid the check be ready with a blufb, 

Modeik as morning, when (ha coldly aye* 

The youthful Phabui. Shake/. Troilns and Cre/[ 
Bold deed thou hall preft m*4» advent'rous Eve, 
And peril great provok'd, who thus hath dai'd. 
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( Had it been only coveting to *Y* 

1 * f E 5 »af jvered fruit. P<TtatPfe f+Jf. 

j Such a (lory as the bafllitkrt that of thr wolf* 

, coneeniing jhriefrity' of vjfior, thit a man beroafos 
luwrfe - 4 Xd> Jdttrab v if the wolf have. the. advantage-^ 
hfli loyvp hruu rl 4 ?}}*-#/ * - B*ov>*» 

« li jyas^jncedful for the bare perpetually to rye her 
pwrluing enemy. More ’j Antidote dgainfi A:vei/ta. 

Then gave it to his faithful fquire, * 

With leflbfts how t* obferveand eye (iff Hudibra*. 

I ■ Eye nature’s walks, (boot folly as« fiies k -- ^ 

And natch the manners living ts they rife, .t f’yr.I 
Have a box when eutHiqhs ding, , a t ‘SGivi 
And foiempil la the circle rye, a king. Pope's Horace* 

0 EYE. *l\ Hi p To appear ; .to fhow; vp 

bear an appearance. Not -ufed.. 

Forgive-fftfs —^ /. h u A 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Apr well" to you. Sbake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Y E3ALL. n. f. [eye and bait. J f ihc apple 

.of the eye ; the pupil. 

fubjetk to uo (iglii but mine: iavifible 
Tfoycry sLkff, Tenfjf. 

__ * ice! my ha« grow (lift* njy pyeoatl r roll, 

This is the only form could foaks.dny foul. Dryjttt. 
Nor when ^ gilt buffet’s reflected pride • t 

( Turns you from found philofophy afide, • 

Not w hen from pbuc to plate your eyeball* roll, 

And the braia dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 

Eyibri sht. n. f. [ mtpkrafic , Latin.] A 
plant, called by Milton J&pbraty\ 

tys fi ^r and inw*] The hairy 
j. I?rch‘over aKe eye. s] ,\ ^ . 1 

• , • The kwtf,- 

5 jrhiog 5 furore, with a ivoful ballad 
Made to hb milLcU* eytbroyp. Sbak. As you life it. 
f _ On the fevtnih day Ke foall foave all nis hair olr 
his head, his beard^ qnd his eyebrow*. 4n*. .xiv* 9. 

AboVc ftahd the 'eyetrond, to*kccp anV thing from 
running down upon 1 he eyes ; as drops o: fweat frojn 
nbelfoaebcxd, or dud’, 11 Ti lo , E*ty. 

TIiobaMs-of *k»s>sofed vyt* ntVd Ijj feU head. 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red; .• nr 
life Lookedwith a gloomyllare, ? 

.And o’er his eyebrows hung hie matted hair. Dryd. 

Elt»rf* adj. [firogv 9**']* flajringjeyca: ufed 
in com poll tion.' . t 

Some leiiques ok the trap-antiquity,. 

I .Thoqgh disfigured, -a well eyed man 
May happily difeovtr. Spenfer r 

I '11 not be made a foft and dull>mi fool, 

To (hake the head, relent, and fign, and yield 
To Cliritlian interceffors. Sbakefpeare, 

Ey'edrop* j u/. [eye and drop*[ Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft butdilood, 

beho lding him* h%yc wafo'd his kpife, 
Vvith gentle eyedrops . Sbaie/p. Henry Vf. 

Er f EG lance, is. J. [eye and glance. ] Quick 
notice of the eye* 

Hi*; countenance war bold, and bathed not 
For Guyon’s looks; but fcornful eyrgjance at film 
(hot. fairy Queen. 

Ey'eclass. n. £ [eye and gfafs*\ SpcCta-* 
cles; glafs to alfill the fight. 

Ha’ you not feen Camilio ? 

But that's part doubt you have; or your eybgiaf* ' 

Is thicker than a cuckold's horn. Shake fo. 

b. a _ ! ■ ^ • , . a- an- ^ y* 
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could icad aj a gie^icr dilfaiwe ^th my own in* 
Arumcnt tnap with »hc gV|ls. j * Newtor. 

Ey^-aih. >/ f X [oe .and Vtffcl 

of hair that cdteji the. eyelid. 

EvTless. ad). Tfroni ^V.J Wanting ci 
fightlefs ; deprived of fighr. 

A proclaim’d prize! moft happy! 

That eyeLji head of thine was firft fram’d fleffi 
To raife my fortunes. Sbakefp. Kir* /. 

Promife was. that I 

Should l racl from Phililkian yoke deliver: # 

Aik for this great deliverer now, and find him 
FyeUfs in Gaza, at the mill witkllaves. Milton, 

IVntheutdurft deride . 

The clicked people, and the eyclefs guide. AJdifcn , 

4 2 Mccmide*, 
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EYE 

Meonides, 

F tOt rtlgrim. 

Cyclop, » any pityiog thy disgrace, 

Aflt who disfigur'd (bus chat eyeiefs face. Pep*. 

Ey'ilet.*./ [teillet, French, a little eye.] 
A hole through which light may enter; 
any fmall perforation for a lace to go 
through. 

Slitting the back and fingen of a gimp, I made 
eyelet holes to draw it cloie. Wfeman's Surgery, 

Ey'slid. n.f. foe and hd.\ The mem* 
brane that (huts over the eye. 

Mark when (he (miles with amiable cheer, 

And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 

When on each eyelid fwcetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in (hade to (it. Spt/fer's Sortn. 

On my eyelids is the Cbadow of death. Jw. xvi. 16. 

Tetch me that flower) the herb 1 feew'd thee once. 
The juice of it on deeping eyelids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dost 

Upon the next live creature that it lees. Sbakefp. 

The Turks have a black powder, made of -a mi¬ 
neral called akohol, which with a fine long pencil 
they lay tinder (heir eyelids , which doth colour 
black, whereby the white of the eye is fet off more 
white. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up (ome waking lover to the light; 

And long it was ere he the reft could raile. 

Whole heavy eyelids were yet full of night. Dry den. 

Eyese'rvant. n.f foe an d fervant.] A 

(ervant that work# only while watched.] 

Eyesb'rvicb. n.f [eye and fervke «] Ser¬ 
vice performed only under infoeftion. 

Servants obey in all things your mailers; not with 
eye/ervictf as men-pleafen, but in ling lent Is of heart- 

Col. iil. 

Eyeshot. n. f [eye and Jhotf\ Sight; 
glance; view. 

1 xnuft not think of (haring the booty before I am 
free from danger, and out of eyefbot dram the other 
Windows. Dryden . 

I have prefemd many a young man from htr 
eyejbot by tnis means. SpefUuoe. 

Ev'esicht* n.f foe and j*gbt.] Sight of 
the eye. 

The Lord bath recompensed me according to my 
•kannefa in bis eyefgbt. % Sant. 


EYE 

Meihmks I fee (hce, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb s 

Either my eyefigbt fails, or thou look’ft pale. Shak. 

Though fight be loft. 

Life yet hath manyfolaces, enjoy'd 
Where other fenfes want not their delights. 

At home in leifurc and domeftick eafe. 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eyefigbt expofes daily men abroad. Milton's Agon. 

Jolephus fils this down from his own *y<Jigbt, 
being himfelf a chief captain at the liege of lopata, 
where theft events happened. Irilkins. 

He blinds the wife, %iv$s eyefigbt to the blind. 
And moulds and (lamps anew the lover’s mind. Dryd, 

Eyesore* n.f. foe and fore,] Something 

often five to the fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from the firft begin¬ 
ning, by a fecret univerfal indinft of Cod’s good 
fpirit, always tied itlelf to end neither (ermon, nor 
almoft any fpeech of momenf, which hath con¬ 
cerned matters .of God, without fame fpeciai words 
of honour and glory to the Trinity, which we all 
adore; and is the like cone lotion of pfatim become 
. now, at length, an eyefore, or a galling to the eafs 
that hear it t ♦ Hooka . 

Fy, doff this habit; fliame to your eftata. 

And eyefote to our (oleum fcdival. Sbakefpeare. 

At foon as the two lords came thither they covered, 
to the trouble of the other; but having prcfeucly to 
fpeak, they were quickly (reed from that eyrjore. 

Clarendon. 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Hainan. L'Ejleange. 

He’s the bell piece of man's flelh in the market; 
not an tyfyre in his whole body. Dryd, Don Sr£>. 

Eyesfgttted. adj, foe andMadfftd 

with (pots like eyes. a*a 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefpotted train. 

So many goodly colours doth contain.. * 

Eyestring. n. f foe and fri/rg.] The 
firing of the eye; the tendon by which 
the eye Is moved. 

I would have bepke pine eyefirings\ crackt them, but 
To look upon him. Sbakefp. Cytnbeljm. 

To know whether the (beep are found or not, 
fee that their gums be red and the eyefirings ruddy. 

Mortim r. 

Eyetooth, n* f foe and tooth ,] The 
tooth on the upper jaw next on each fide 
to the grinders; the fang. 
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The nett tooth on each fide (hanger and deeper 
rooted, and more pointed, called canini, in Englifts 
eyeteeth , to fear the more tough fort of aliments. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ey'ewink. n,/, foe and nvink. ] A wink, 
as a hint, or token. 

They would have won any woman's heart; and, 
1 warrant you, they could never get au eyewinkoi her* 

Sbaktfpeare • 

Eyewi'tness. n.f foe and <witnefs.] An 
ocular evidence; one who gives teftimo- 
ny to fafts feen with his own eyes. 

We made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jefus Chrut, and were eyewitnefes of 
his majefty. % Pot* 

To meet him all his faints, who filent flood 
Ey rwitnejfts of his almighty a£ts. 

With jubilee advanc’d. Milton's Paradife Loft* 

The curious, by laying together civcira>ltances r 
attcftatiouc, and charades? of thofe who am con¬ 
cerned in them, cither receive or reje& what at firft 
but eyev/itnrffes could abfolutely believe or dhbeheve. 

Addifon m the Cbrifiian Religion. 

Eyre. n.f. fore, French; iter, Latin.] The 
court of jufiices itinerants; and jufiices in 
tyre are thofe only, which Braftan in many 
places calls juficiarvu itinerants * The eyre 
alfo of the forefi is nothing but the 
juftice-feat, otherwife called; which is, 
or (hould, by ancient cuftom, be held 
every three years by the jufiices of the 
foreft, journeying up and down to that 
purpofe. Cornel* 

Ey'ry. n.f. [from ey, an egg.] The place 
where birds of prey build their nefts and 
hatch. 

But 1 was born fo high. 

Our eyrie buildcih in the cedaia top. 

And dailies with the wiad, and fcorns the fun. Sbak. 

The eagle and the (fork. 

On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Milton. 

Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh. 

Well pounc’d to fatten, and well wing’d to ly. 

Drydas . 
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FAB 


F A confonant generally reckoned by 

authors, and admitted by Scaliger , 
a among the femi-vowels, and ac- 
7 cording to that opinion diftin- 
guifhed in the enumeration of the alphabet 
by a name beginning with a vowel, which 
yet has fo far the nature of a mute, that 
it is cafily pronounced before a liquid in 
the fame (y liable. It has in Englifh an 
invariable found, formed by compreffion 
of the whole lips, and a forcible breath. 
Its kindred letter i9 V, which, in the 
Ifiandick alphabet, is only difiinguiihed 

z 


from it by a point in the body of the 
letter. 

Faba'cbus. adj. f falaceus , Latin.] Having 
the nature of a bean. Did . 

FA'BLE. n.f. [fable, French; falula, Lat.J 

1. A feigned fiory intended to cn force forne 
moral precept. 

Juthani’s fable of Vie trees is the oldeft extant, 
and it beauuful as any made iinec. Adj-jon's Sped. 

2. A fi&ion in general. 

Triptolemus, lo fung the nine. 

Strew’il plenty from his cart divine; 

Bur, fpite of all thofe fable-mtftLtn, 

He never fowM oo Almaign acres, Dryden. 


3 

4 


Falla^ius coming to die fomewhere in the north: 
part of Britain, may feem to give fome kind of 
countenance to thofe fables that make him to have 
lived many yean among the Scots. Uoyd. 

, A vicious or foolifh fi&ion. 

But refute profane and old wives fables, i 'Tim. iv. 

, The (cries or contexture of events which 

confiitotc a poemcpick or dramatick. 

The moral is the firft bufinds of the poet: thie 
being formed, he contrives fuch a deficn or fable as 
may be moftfuitabie to the moral. Dryden*s Dufref. 

The firft thing to be confidcred in an epick poem 
it the fable, which is perfect or impcrfefl, ac¬ 
cording as (he kfiion, wJuch it relate;, is more or 
left fo. Addifon*s Spe&ator. 
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FAB 

5. A lye; a vicious falfehood. This fen ft 
is merely familiar. 

It would look like a fable to report that this gen¬ 
tleman gives away a great time by fecret methods. 

Addifon. 

To Fa'ble. *v. n. [from the rtoun.J 
I. lb feign; to write not truth but fiftlon. 

That Sauim*s Tons receiv'd the three-fold reign 
Of heav’d, af ocean* and deep hell beneath. 

Old potu mention failing. Prior. 

Vain now the tales which fabling poets telly 
Thar wav'ring cooqueft ftill defixes to rove l 
In Mirlbro’s camp the goddef* knows to dwell. 

Prior. 

z. To tell falfthoods; to lye; a familiar 

oft. 

He fables not: I hear the enemy. Sbai. Hen.\ I. 

To Facile, t. a* To feign; to tell falfely. 

We mean to win* 

Or tnra this heaven itfeif into the hell 
Tboafabtrft. Milton's Paradift Left. 

Ladies of th' Hvfperidej, they feem’d 
Fairer than feign'd of old* of fabl'd fince 
Of fairy damfcls met m foreft wide. 

By knights* Milton's Paradift Loft. 

Fa'bled. adj* [from fable *] Celebrated in 
fables. 

HaH, fabled grotto 1 hail, Elyfiat foU! 

Thou fairett fpot of fair Britannia’s iQa \ Tickell. 

Fa'bler. n* /. [from fable. J A dealer In 
fiftior!; a wrifer of feigned ftories. 

To FABRICATE* v . a. [ fabncor x Latin.] 
i. To build; to conftruft. 
a. To forge; to devife falfely. This fenfe 
Is retained among the Seottifh lawyers; 
for when they fufpeft a paper to be forged* 
they fay it is fabricate* 

Fabrication. rt* ft [from fabricate .] 
The aft of bailding; conftruftion. 

This fabrication of the human body is the im¬ 
mediate work of a vital principle* that formeth the 
firft rudiments of the hfitnan nature. Hair. 

Fa'bRicic n. ft. [fabrics, Latin.] 
x. A building; an edifice. 

There bhA bo am w y iifi u cast to place the co¬ 
lumns* fct in fevers! Horses* precisely one Ofer 
another* that fo the folid may auuwcr so the fetid, 
and the vacuities to the vacuities* as well for beauty 
au flreogth of iBofabrick. H'otton. 

z. Any iyftem or compages of matter; any 
body formed by the conjunction of dif- 
ftmilar parts. 

S:il! will ye think it ftrange. 

That ell the parts of this great fabric k change ; 

Qirt their old ftation and primeval frame. Prior. 

T#FVbricr. V. a* [from the nosn.] To 
build ; to form; to conftruft. 

Shew what laws of life 
The checfe inhabitants obferre, and how 
l ab/ick i heir mentions. Philip i. 

Fa'bui.ist. n . ft [fabuljfle, French.] A 
writer of fables. 

Quitting Afop and the fabuliftt t he copies Bot- 

uc ®* Croaal. 

Our bard's ofabulift , and deals m fction. Ga*rick. 

Fabulo'su-y. n. ft [ fabnlo/itat % Latin.] 

Fulnt&of feigned ftories; fabulous in¬ 
vention. 

In then fabwlofey they report, that they had bb- 
fervations lor twenty thoufand yean. 

Abbot's Def. ript. of the World. 

Fa'bui.ous. adj. [ fabulofus , Latin.] Feign¬ 
ed ; full of fables* invented talcs. 

A peifon terrified with t he,i mad nation of fpcftm* 
is mote reafonable than one who thinks the ap¬ 
pearance of fabulous and groundless. Addifon. 

Fa'bulously. atbv. [from fabulous .] In 
Jiftion ; in a fabulous manner. 

There are many thing sfabulvfty delivered* and 
ore not to be accepted as truths. Brown's Fain. Ear. 
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FACE* rt. f. [face, French, froifi fades, Lat.] 
I. The vifage. 

The children of Ifrsel Caw the face of Mofes, that 
the ikin of Mofes’s face (boot. E\cd. xxuv. 35. 

A man (hall f 'to facet, which* if you examine 
them pvt by p?rt, you fhall never find good; but 
take them together* are not uncomely* Bacons 
From beauty* itill to beauty ranging* 

In every face I found 1 dart. Addiftp's Spectator. 

Z. Countenance; call of the features; look; 
air of the face. 

Kick'd nut* we fet the belt fact on't we could. 

Dryden* s Firg. 

Seis'd and ty'd down to judge, how wftcchedl! 
Who can't be fcfcnt* and who will not lye j 
To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace J 
And to be grave, exceeds all power oi face, Pope. 

, The furface of any tning. 

A mill watered the whole face of the ground, Gen. 

. The front or forepart of any thing. 

The breadth of ihe Jace of the houfe* towards the 
was art hundred cubits. Exak xli. 14. 

. V ifible flate of affairs. 

He look'd, and few tlre/err ofthings quite chang'd. 
The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar * , 

AU now was turn’d to jollity and game*. 

Toluxury and riot, feall and dance. Milton . 

This would produce a new face of things in £un^*. 

Aadiftn. 

6 * Appearance; rcfcmblance; look. 

Keep Hi U your former face, and mi* again 
\Vith thefe loti fpirits ? run all their iftazes with em ; 
For fuch are treafons. Ben. ftnfon. 

At the firlt (hock, with blood and power ttain’d. 
Nor hetv’n, nor fca, their former face retain'd 5 
Fury and bit produce effe&s fo ftrange* • 

They trouble nature, and her vifage change, fFalter. 

HU dialogue has fo much the fact of probability, 
that fome have miftakeu it for a real conference. 

• Baker'. 

Preference; fight; ftate of confrontation. 

Ye thall give her unto Ekasar* and oae lhall flay 
her before his face* A umb. m. 3. 

Jove cannot tear; then tell me to my fact. 

That f of all the gods am leaft in grace. DryJ Iliad. 

8 . Confidence; bokiaeft; freedom from 
bafhfolnefe or confufion; 

They're Airitemg, bybnface^ 

To fatten in our thoughts that they have courage 5 
But 'CIS not fo. SArkrfp. ynines. Cerfar. 

How many things afe there winch a man cannot, 
with any fact or cometinefs, fay or do himfelf i A 
man can Icaroe alleged his own merits with modefly, 
much Ids extol them: a man cannot fometitacs 
brook to fupplusrc or beg. Bacpfi 

You'Uhnd the thing will not be done 
With ignorance and fare aldtie. Hudibras. 

You; fays rhe judge to the wolf, have thcjOcr to 
chalfer|<(> that which you «fcver iolbi and you, fays 
he to die for* have the^urtttdtnce to deny rhat which 
you have ttokn. L'lLfaePngt. 

T his is the man that hetf the fact to charge oilier* 
with folie ciiaiiuns Tillctfan, Preface. 

9. Distortion of the face* 

Shame itfeif! 

Why do you make fuch facte I Sbakefp. Machib 

FAcy/ehACf. [An adverbial ^xprcfiiou j 
1. When both parties arc prefent. ' 

It is not the manner of the Romans to d/liver* 
any man 10 die, before that he wh^h i$ av^led 
have his acculers face to face. AQs , x*v. 16. 

2* Nakedly ; without the interpofition of 
other bodies. 

Now we fee through ■ glsfs daikly ; but then face 

f?**' I- Cot. xai. 

Face. *v* n. 
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To l ’’ace. *v* tt . [from___ ..j 

». To carry a falfe appearance; to play the 
hypocri te. 

Thou needs muftlearn to laugh, to fye, ' • 

T efface, to forge, to food*, to company. Hnbb. Tale. 

2* To turn the face; to come in front. 

Pace about* man; a foldier, and afraid of the 

? Dryden. 

Then thrice the mounted fauadroot ride around 

The fire, sad Aixite’s came they thrice refound. 
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^Isil find ftreweU they fronted thrice arlrlff, •» 9 
Thrice facing to the left* and thence they turf'd 
again. ' Dryden* 

1. To meet in Front; to oppofe With con¬ 
fidence and firmnefs. . t r 

IT! face 

This tempett, and deferve the name oflcing. D>yd. 
:We gci thtefligtnce of the fate of theSrteivy, 
indeaft about for a fufticient number of troops to face 
the enemy hr tht field of battle. Addffck 6 h iht War. 

They are at loth to fee the fires kindled is Staifh* 
fidd at h?f TRrdfrjp ; and, at teatt, as ready to face 
them under a popifr pcrfecution. Stvft. 

2. To oppofe with impudence: commonly 
with down* 

Wq trepan’d the Hate* and fac'd it doovn 

I 1 Wiili pinti. and projects of our own.. kindibrat v 

Becaufe lie walk'd againft his will, 

t fac'dmeh down that he flood ftefl. Prior. 

J. 1 o ftand oppofite to. • 1# " 1 4 j 

On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan j 
the reverfe ha# on it the circus Maximus, anff a 
view of the fide of the Palatine mountain that faces 

. . Addifon tin Italy * 

*Tht temple if defcHfccd fguare* and the four 
frorfW with open gates, facing the different quarters 
of the vrorid 1 . •' " * Pope. 

To cover with an additional fdperficies ; 

to inveft with a covering. 

The fouificacion of Soleurc is faced with inaible. 

Addifon . 

Wliere your old bank is hollow, fact it with the 
firft fpit ol earth that you dig out of the ditch j 

Mortimer's Ilufiandry. 

Fa'cu im’, edj* [from fac<\\ Being with¬ 
out a face. [ Bailey. 

nr. ft J fad and: fain/ir.] 
A drawer of portraits; a painter vfho 
diav^i from the life. .' .1 ^ w isV 

Fac-efA^intinc. ft*ft [face find painting.'] 
The art of drawing portraits. 

Geoigionc* the cotempot avy of Titian, excelled 
in portraits or Pacepabtting. Dryden's Lh frefav. 

Fa'cet. ft* ft [ facsstti French.] A iinaTl 
furface; a fuperficie^ cut into feveral 

% angles. r '* J™ i l 

Honour thqt is grified and broken upoti another* 
hatlr the quidfoefl rcflc&ion, like- diamonds'cdt with 
facets. Bacon* 

bACE'TICX^, ttdj. [facitimx , French; fa~ 
ectia, Latin.] Gay; chearful; lively; 
merryi witty. It id ujed bpili gf per- 
fon* and fentinterns. . 1- 

Socrares* informed of fome derogating fpeeche* 
hilh behind his; Vitek, made facltiuts 
9tPbf» -Lei hio)-Wat mptqO when I suRsbfent. 

£ .a Gov* rntnept rf the longue* 

Facetiously, ffv. [from fata ions. ] D^i- 
ly; cheerfully; wittily; merrily. M 

Fa c eTi o ti s it /ss. jt* ft ffVom facetious.] 
Cheerful it; fttlrth ; gajtjty. ** 

Ftf$ iL 2 *, 4 ulj h [ftuj/e+ French; facilis, Lat.l 
iafy; not difficult; pcrforniabju orai 
tainablc w ith little Whiuc, > . *1. ' 

Then alfo diofo poets* which are new cpuoitd 
inett kard, wall be both facile and pUkant., 

.* w * Milton on Education, 

To confine the imagination fo 04 jdcilt a pci • 
foitrtanct as the Gotcham’s defign of hedging in the 
cuckoo. ' Granville. 

By dividing it info parts fo diftin£l, the order in 
which they*fr all find -each difpofed, will render the 
work facile etid delightful Evelyn's KaL ndar. 

Thi* may at firft feem pevpldxeri with many dif- 
ficuitieA yet many things-may be fuggefted to mykk 
it more facile and <foqi«|odious. Wilkins. 

, Eafily furiR omit able ; eafily conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too (lightly barr’d, Milton. 

, Eafy of aceefs or converge; not haughty; 
not fupercilious * not auilerc. 

4 Z a I me a ’ 
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1 matt* fire GienIS- be cbufteou*, fatfit, 6 veet, 
Kiting that fotemo vk«>ofigrearmtfs, pride, 

I meant eachfofteft virtue there (bould meet. 

Fit in that foftcr bofom to refidc. . Ben. fnfom. 

Kapha cl now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d. 
Benevolent and fcf/e 9 thus Veply*d‘. 


Milton , 


4. Pliant; flexible; cafily perfuaded to good 
or bad; ductile to a fault. , rp 

Too facile then, thou dld'd not much gainfay; 
Kay did’ft permit, approve, and fair difmifs. A tiltpn. 

Since Adam, and nis facile confort Eve. 

Loll Paradife, deceiv’d by me. Milton. 

Som* men arc of that facile temper, that they 
are wrought upon by every object they converfe with, 
whom any aftcOiorwte difcoiirfc, or ferious fprmon, 
or any notable accident, (hall put into a fit of re¬ 
ligion, which yet ufualiy lath no longer than till 
fomewhat elfe comes in their way. ' C ianjy. 

To Facilitate. -r. a. [faciiiter , French.] 
To make eafy; to free, from difficulty; 
to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likeheft and bed prepared metal for 
the version v.\\\facilitate the work. Bacon 

They renewed their afTault two or three days to¬ 
gether, and planted cHitnon to facilitate their pff- 
fage, which did little hurt; „but they ftillloft ynany 
men in the attempt. Qla-end^n. 

Though peffpi dive cannot be Called a certain rule 
of pidlure, yet it is a great fucoour and relief tq art, 
and ftcifiMetthc means of execution. Dryd. thfref 

What produceth-ft due quantity ofranitnal fpidts, 
neceffaiily facilitate* the animal and natural mo¬ 
tions. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

A war on the fide of Italy would Caufe a great 
divesfion of the French forces, and ftcilitatethc 
progrefs of our arm* in Spain. Swift, 

Facility.. n.J\ [facilits, French 3 fad litas, 
Latin.] -* 6 2uo 

1. Kafinefs to be performed; freedom from 

• difficulty. 

Yet reafon faith, reafon fhould have ability h 
To hold thefe wordiy things in fuch proportion. 

As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more 
commodious bufinefs by any motives of profit or 
feu iliiy. Raleigh. 

A war upon the Turk’s h more worthy than upon 
any other 'Cisntifes, both in point of religion dud in 
point of honour; though facility and hope of fucccfs 
i. .plight ipvitefome other dio cc. f Bacon. 

?. Readinefs in performing; dexterity. 

They who ha\c ftudied have not only learned 
many excellent things, but alio have acquired a great 
facility of profiting them lei ves by reading good au- 

* thors. Dry den** Difnfcy. 

The facility which we get of doing' things, by a 

cuftom of doing, makes them otsen pals in us without 
our notice. li'ckr. 

Vitious duflility; eafinefs to be per- 
fuaded tefgood or bad; ready compliance. 

• jh'acifitv is worfe thin bribery; for bribes come 
cow and ihem but if impbrtumty or idle refpefts 
lead a mao. he ih?il never be svithout them. Bacon. 

T * 1 ‘it-a great cnor tOv take facility for good-nature, 

lendcrneft without dffcretion, is no better tb-ip a 
snore pardonable folly. _ L'BJl abgf. 

4. Fafinefs of accefs; complaifancc; con- 

? drfcenfioh; affability. 

He opens and yields himfclf to the man of bufmefs 
With difficulty and relu£tancy ; but offers himii-lf to 
the vlilts tif a friend with fa.iliry, and all the meet¬ 
ing iradmefs of appetite and dctiic. South. 

Facine'rious. adj. [corrupted by Slake- 
Jft are From fact n( rout ; facinus, faCutoHs, 
Latin.] Wicked; facinorous. 

^ *Tis ftrangtfc Vis very ft range, that is the brief 
and the tedtousof t»; and lie’s of a ntoSifcineripus 
_ fpiril that will not ackftQW ledge it. Spalejpeare. 

Fa'ci ko. n.f [from To face.] An orna¬ 
mental covering; fhat which is pot on 

* the outfide of any thing by way of de¬ 
coration. 
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FACI'NOROUS. adj. {facimra , Lifin.] 

i Wicked; atrocious; deteftably bad. 
FACt # NCRoO»Ntss. tt. f. [from facinerous .] 
Wjckcdncfs in a high degree. 

Fact. n.f\faBwn fi Latin.] 

1. A thfng done; an efieftproduced; fortie¬ 
th ing not barely fuppofed or fufpefted, 
but really done. 

In matter of faB they fay there is fome credit to 
be given to the tellimo ;y of man; but not in matter 
of opinion and judgment: we fee the contrary both 
acknowledged and univerfally practifed alt throughout 
the world. Hooker. 

As men are not to nil (take the caufe* of thefe 
operations, fbmuch Ids are they to m if take the fail 
or effedt, and ralhly to take that for done which is 
not done. . Bacon. 

VflThofe efleffs which are wrought by the peirulfion 
of the fenfe, and by tilings infill. are produced 
! like wife in fome degree by the imagination: there¬ 
fore if a man fee another cat four or acid things, 
if Hi eh fet the teeth on edge, that object tainteih 

the imagination. ‘ Bacon's Natural Hijloty. 

Matter of full breaks *out and blazes wirh too 
1 great an evidence to be denied. South's Sermon. 

[2. Reality; not fuppofition; not fpecula- 
* tion.. 

u If ibis were true in fafi t I do not fee any colour 
for fuch aiconclufion. AdJifoa cn the War. 

Man*f Id (ins, though in fpeculation they may be 
feparablc from war, in reality and faQ never fail 10 
1 attend it. Smafridge 
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Thefe offices and dirnitie* west but the focBigs 
and fringes of his greatnefr. " aruit,. 


3. Action; deed. 

Unhappy man 1 to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe l 
|j, Howe’er the doubtlyljfa# is underftood, 

*Tjs love of honour and hiscountry’s good; 

The conful, not the father, flieds the blood. Dry den. 

FA'CTIO to. n.f. [ faftion , French; jadto> 
Latin.] 

x. A party in a flate. 

Tl»e queen is valued thirty thoufand ftroug; 

If Ihc hath time to breathe, be weU allur'd 
Her failion will be full as (brong as ours. Sbahefp. 

He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherilh fall ion*. Sbakefp fare's Timon. 

By one of Simon's failion murders were com¬ 
mitted. Mac. 

^ By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoise the 
overbalancing of any Ja&ions. King Charles. 

2. Tumult; difeord; diffenfion. 

They remained at Newbery in %st*tfa£}ion among 
themfclvcs. Clarendon. 

Fa-ctionary. n. f\ [fafiionairc, French.] 
One of a faction; a party man. A word 
not In ufc. 

Pf'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Mc- 
nenmi ; alwfjs faction ary ihq pprty of your ge¬ 
neral. SjLuke/p. Ctriolonut. 

Factious, adj [ faBienx* French.] 

1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a 
party; publickly diffentious \ addifted to 
form parties andraife publick difturbances. 

Ik i$ a traitor; let him to the Tower, 

And" cfopaway lhat fa&lous pate o*f his. Sbakefp. 

Be Jafiiotn for redrefsofalHhefe grieft- Sbakijp. 

2. Proceeding from publick diffenfions; 

tending to publick difeord. 

C »cy-hcaded men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Aflcmble ; and harangues are heard; but foon 
1 1» ftflLus oppofit ioo. Ah lten's Faradfe Lof. 

Fall tils tumults overbore the freedom-aod ho- 
• nour of the two ho ifcs. King Charles. 

\V hy thefe fa&lous quarrels, controvertics, and 
battles amongtl ihemfclvcs, when they were all 
united in the lame defign I JJryden. 

Fa' .tiously. adv. [from fa dims.] In a 
manner criminally difTcniious or tumul¬ 
tuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine 
enemies aifo; exceeding even the delires of thofc that 
faclictfiy 4 i (contented. King Charles. 

Dfg ittzecflsy Wicroso ft 
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Fa'ctio v* mb’s*, n.f. [from^ faSimt.] In¬ 
clination to publick dilfcmion; violent 
clamoroufnefs for a parly, 

Fa'ctitiou*. adj. [faflitiut, Latin.] Made 
by art, in oppofit ion to what is made by 
nature. 

In the making- anddifUHing of foap, by‘one 
degree of fire the fait, the water, and the oil orgreafe, 
whereof that fet Bit hut concrete is made up, being 
boiled up together, or cafily brought to incorporate. 

* Boyle . 

Hardnefs wherein fome flones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant, all other 
ftonts being exalted to Ih^t degree that art in vain 
endeavours t$' counterfeit it; the factitious (tones, 
of chymilb, io imitation, being eatily dete6lcd by 
an ordinary fcf idiiL * Rfy the Creation. 

FA'CIOR- st. f. [fafour, French; fador^ 
Latin.] 

1. An agent for another; one who tranfa^U 
bufinefs for another. Commonly a fub- 
ftitute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protestor, ftcward, fubftitute. 

Or tow]yy*!l?0r for another’s gain. Shake. Rich. III. 

Picrcy is but my fa Bor % good my lord, 

T’ engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalf. Sbakefp. 

You all three. 

The fenators alone of this great world. 

Chief faBors for the gods. Sbakefp. Ant. and Crop. 

We agreed that I (houldfend up an Enghlh fa&or 9 
that whatfoever the ifiand could yield fhould be de¬ 
livered at a rcafonabie rate. Raleigh*s Apology. 

The Scots had good intelligence, having fome. 
faBors doubtlefs at this mart, albeit they did ftot 
openly trade. Hayward. 

Vile arts and reftkfs endeavours are u(ed by fome 
fly and venomous faBors for the old republican caufe. 

South. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alledged, by 
the chief faBors for a general intromiffion of all forts, 
fe&s, and perfuafions, into our communion, is, that 
thofe who feparatc from us are ft.ff and obllinate, 
and will not fubmit to the rules and orders of our 
church, and that, therefore, they ought to be taken 
away. South. 

Forc’d into exile from his rightful throne. 

He made all countries where be came his own ; 

And viewing monarchs fccret arts of fway, 

A royal faBor (bn their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 

2. [In arithmetick.] The multiplicator 

and multiplicand. Harris. 

Fa'ctory. n.f [ from faBor.'] 

1. A bon fe or diftrkl inhabited by traders 
in a diftant country. 

2, The traders embodied in one place. 

FACfo f TUM, n.f. [fee toium % Latin. It 

is ufed likewife in burlefque French.] A 
fervant employed alike in all kinds of bu¬ 
finefs : as Scrub in the Btrataginu * 

FA’CTURE. n. f [French.] J he ad or 
manner of making any thiug. 
Fa'culty. n.f. [faculte, Frc1u.I1; facultas % 

Latin.] 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability ; 
whether corporal or intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty Dr power in man, or 
any creature, which can righrly perform the func¬ 
tions allotted to it without perpetual aid and con¬ 
currence of that fupreme caufe of all things. Hooker+ 
Orators may grieve ; for in their tides. 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham. 

Reafon io man fupplics the defeat of ot .cz facul¬ 
ties wherein we are inferior to beads, and what we 
cannot compafs by force we bring about by ftraiagem. 

' L' EJlrange. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, rcafon > 
memory. 

I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior 5 in ihe mind 
And inward faculties , winch moft excel. Milton. 
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In the ordinary way of peaking, die undemand¬ 
ing and will are two \ fatuities of the mind. Locke. 

Neither did our Saviour think it nec diary to ex¬ 
plain to us the nature o f God, beeaufe it would he 
impoflible, without beftowing on us other faculties 
than we poffefs at prefeat. Swift. 

3. Mechanical power. 

The filth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in 
cleaving wood. Wilkins. 

4 ? [In phyfick.] A power or ability to 
perform any afiion, natural, vital, and 
animal: by the firft they underfland that 
by which the body is notirifhecb or ano- 
* ther like it generated : the vital faculty is 
that by which life ia pre/erved, and the 
ordinary functions of the body perform¬ 
ed ; and the animal faculty is what con- 
dutts the operations of the mind. Quincy. 

. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe faculties, which the other 
had, of reconciling men to him. CUrendtfn. 

Our author found out monarchial abfblute power 
in that teat, he had an exceeding good faculty to find 
it himfeif where he could not Chew it others. Locke. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if he 
were not too refined. Swift, 

6. Quality perfonal; difpofition or habit of 

good or ill. * 

I am traduc'd by toogues which neither know 
My faculties or perfotj, yet will he 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakefp. HcmryVlll , 

7. Natural virtue; efficacy. 

In requital ope his leathern ferip. 

And (hew me hmples of a thousand names. 

Telling their (Irange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 

8 . Power authority. 

This Duncan 

Hath bom hi§ faculties (b meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shake/peart*s Macleth. 

9. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

•Law hath fet down to what perform, in what 
caufes, with what arcomdanccf, almbft every fa- 
culty or favour (hall be granted. Hooker. 

10. Faculty, in an univeriity, denotes the 
mailers and profeffors of the fevcral fei- 
cnces: as, a meeting of the faculty or fa¬ 
culties 

FAc u'a d. adj. [ facundw , Latin.] Eioqnent. 
So Faddlb. *v. n. [corrupted from Ho fid¬ 
dle, or toy with tne finoerx. 
to toy ; to play. 

y© Fad e. ns, n. [fade , French, infipid, lan¬ 
guid.} 

it To tend from greater to left vigour; to 
grow weak; to fangurfh. 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker co¬ 
lour. 

The greennefs of a leaf ought to pa ft for applrvut, 
bvcaufe loon fading into a yellow, it fcarcc la(b at 
all, in companion of the greennefs of an emerald. 

Boy 'e on Colours. 
rhe fpots of this (lone are of the fame colour 
throughout, even to the very edges; there being ah 
immediate tranhtion from white to black, and the co¬ 
lours not fading or declining gradual y. Woodward. 

3. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Ye (hall be as an oak whofe leaf fadelh, and as a 
garden that hath no water. Jf u ^o. 

4- To die ®way gradually; tovanifli; to be 
woni out. 

Where either through the temper of the body, or 
feme other defaulr, the memory is very weak, ideas 
so the mind quickly fade. - Locke. 

The dart (hall fade away, the f un himfeif 
Crow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addlf. 

To be naturally not durable; to be tran- 
fient; cafiiy to lofe vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the bcaiof the fat valley 
fliall be 1 fading flower. if. uni*. 4. 


fingers.] To trifle; 
A low word. 
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The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
colours, and, if not (bmetimes rtfrelhed, vanifh and 
difappear. Locke. 

Narciilus* change to the vain virgin (hows. 

Who trulls to beauty, trufti the fading rofe. Gay. 

To Fade. *v. a. To wear away; to reduce 
to languor; to deprive of frefhneft or 
vigour; to wither. 

This is a man, old, wrinkled. Jaded, withered ; 
And not a maiden, as thou fay'ft he is. Sbahefpeace. 

His palms, tho* under weights they did not ftand. 
Still thriv'd; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryd. 

Reitlefs anxiety, forlorn dcfpair. 

And all the faded family of care. Garth’s D'/fenf. 

To Fa dg e. v. n. [jepegan, Saxon ; fngen, 
German.] 

1. To fuit; to fit; to have one part con¬ 
fident with another. 

How will this fudge T my mader lorn her dearly, 
And V, poor monfter, fond as much on him; 

And (he, m ilia ken, fee ms to doat on me. Sbaktfp. 

2. To agree; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv'd they never fudg'd. 

But only by the ears engag’d; 

That dogs that fnari about a bone. 

And play together when they've none. Hudibras ^ 

3. Tofucceed; to hit. 

The fox had a fetch; and when he (aw it would 
n ok fudge, away goes he prefently. L ’Ef range. 

4. This is a mean word not now ufed, un- 
lefs perhaps in ludicrous and low compo- 
fitions. 

FJECES. n.f. [Latin.] Excrements; fett- 

lings after dill illation andinfufion. Qnittcy. 

To F AG. *u. a, [fatigo, Latin.] To grow 
weaiy; to faint with wearinefs. 

Creighton with-held his force'till the Italian be¬ 
gun to fag, and then brought him to the ground. 

, Mackcttxies Lrvts. 

Fa'gbnd, rt.f^ [from fag and end.] 

cloth, generally 
made of coarfer materials. 

2. Therefule, or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world*! fagend 

A nation lies. Fanjbaw. 

When they are in the word of their way, and tut 
in the fagettd of bufinefs, they are apt to look not 
kindly upon thofe who go before them. Collier. 

FA'GOT. n . f . [figod, Welfh and Armo- 
rick ; fagot , French.] 

1. A hundle of flicks bound together for 
the fire. 

About the pile of /ago ft, dicks and hay. 

The bellows railed the newly-kindled fla mt.Fairfax. 

Sparc for no fagots, let there be enow j 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal (lake. ShjkeJp. 

Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different 
peifoas, according as they pronounced thefe confq- 
crattd fylUblcs or not. Waits on the Mind. 

2. A bundle of flicks for any purpofe. 

The Rack Prince filled a diu h with fagots as 
fiicceftfidly as the generals of our armies do it with 
(afeines. ^ Adds fin. 

3. A foldier numbered in the mufler-roil, 
but not really exifling. 

To Fa'got. ns. a. [from the noun.] To 
ti^ up; to bundle together. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell. 


t fagoted 

And it they rhym'd and rattl'd, all was well. Dryd. 

To FAIL, *u+ n. f failler, French ; faeln , 
Welfh. Pexron .j 

f. To be deficient; to ceafe from former 
plenty ; to fall (hort; not to be equal to 
demand or ufe. 

The waters fail from the fea, and the flood de- 
caycth and drieth up. Job, xiv. 11. 

Wherefore thould not drength and might 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakell prove 
Where boideft, though to fight unconquerable ? Milt. 
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Where die credit and money fall, bartei alone mutt 
do. ^ Locke. 

Tobecxtind; to ceafe; to be 16longer 
produced. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth; for the 
faithful fail from among the children ol men* 

jy. xii. i». 

Whether fuch virtue fpent of old now fail'd 
More angels to create. Milton . 

3. To ceafe; to perifh; to be loft. 

By fare the ftrength of Gods 
And this empyreal fubftance cannot fail. Milton . 

Fhr Titan, by the mighty lofs dilmay'd. 

Among th' heavens th* immortal-fa£ difplav'd. 

Left the remembrance of his grief (houid fail. Addif* 

4. To die; to lofe life. 

Had the king in his Iaft ficknefc fail'd. 

Their heads (houid have gone off. Shake]p. VIII. 

Both he that helpeth (hall fall, and he that is 
holpen (hall fall down, and they (hall all fail toge- 

lj. xxxi. 3. 

to come to 


ther. 


for the fpirit 
If. Ivii. 16, 


A lilt oft. 


5. To fink; to be bor'n down; 
an end. 

Neither will I be always wroth; 

(houid fail before me. 

His woiks, which in outfall. 

For us created, needs with us muft fail. 

Dependent made. . 

6 . To decav; to decline ; to languifh. 

Let none henceforth feck iiftcdlcfs caufe t’approve 
The faith they owe j when earneftiy they feet 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. Milt. 

I perceive 

. Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine 

Muft needs impair and weary human fenfe. Milton. 

7. To mifs; not to produce its efleft, 

Confidcr of deformity not as a fign, which is de- 

ceivafyc, but as a caufe which feldom JaUetk of the 

e ^/l* E a coni 

All thefe puiftant legions, whole exile v 

Hath emptied hcav’n, fhall fail to r c -afcend. Mil on. 

This jeft was firft of th* other houfe’s making. 
And, five times try M, has never fail'd of taking. 

Dijdnu 

A perfuafion that we (hall overcome any difficulties 
that we meet with in the fcicnces, foldom fits 10 
carry us through them. * Locke. 

He does not remember whether every grain came 
up or not; but he thinks that very few failed. 

Mortimer's H.Jbandry, 

8. To mifs; not Co fuccccd in a deficn; t<x 
mi (carry. 

1 am enjoin'd, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right cafitet, never in my life 
To woo x maid in way of marriage. Shakefb , 

At lead our envious foe hath fad'd, who thought * 
All like himfeif rebellious. Milton. 

In difficulties of date, the true reafoti of failing 
proceeds from failings in the adminiftration. 

L' EJ}canee. 

Men who have been bulled in the purluitof the 
philofopber's done, have/a//V111 their defi sp.Addij. 

9. 1 o -be deficient in duty. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Npr proof enough foch object to Curtain. Miltow 

Endeavour to fulfill God's commands, to repent 

as often at-you fail of it, and to hope lor panJou of 
Kin »* Wake. 

To Fail. ns. a, 

1. Todcfcrt; not to continue to affift or 
fupply; to difappoint.. 

The (hip was now left alone, as proud lord* bo 
when fortune Jails tham- Sidney. 

So haft thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 

But little may fuck guile tl»ee now avail. 

If wowed forc*and fortune do not much me fill. 

Spenfer* 

There (hall be figns in the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, men's hearts fading them tor fear. 

Luke, xxi. 26. 

Nor could the mufe defend 
Her foil, fo fad not thou who ihee implores. Milton . 

I laugh, whan iliofe who at the fpear arc bold 
And vem’fous, if that fail them, flirink and fear. 

Milfen. 
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Her heart failed her, ind Ap would fain hifC 
compounded lor her life. V Efrange. 

He prefumes upon his parti that they will not fail 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it furpeifluoui 
_ labour to make any provjfion beforehand. Lceke. 

2. Not to aflift; to ncglcft; to omit to help. 

Since nature fails u i in no needful thing, 

Why want 1 means my inward felf to fee I Davit*. 

3. To omit; not to perforin. 

The inventive Clod who never fail* hii part* ; 
Inljures the wit when once he warms the heart.. 

V'jden. 

4. To be wanting to. % 

There fhall net Jail thee a man on the throne. 

I Kingr. 

Fail, tt.f, [from the verb.] 
r. Mifcarriage; roifs; unfucceftfulncfs. 
Omifiion ; non-performance. 

Mark and perform it* feeft thou ? for the fail 
Of any point m't (hall not only he 
Death to rhyfelf, but to thy lewd tongu'd wife. Sbak. 

He will without fail drive out from before you the 
'Csnianites. J^iii. lo. 

3. Dcficiencc; want. 

4. Death ; extinction. 

How grounded he hia title to the ecowit 
t fpon our fail f Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

FViling. tt.f [from fail.] Deficiency; 
imperfe&ion; fault not atrocious; lapfe. 

hefidcs what failings may be in a matter, even in 
tlie etpreffions there mud often be great obfeuriries. 

Dig Ay. 

To failings mild, hut zealous for defert; 

The cleared head and the fineereft heart. Tope. 

Even good men have many temptations to fabduc, 
many conflicts with thofe enemies which war againft 
the foul, and many failings and laples to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 

Failure, n.f. [from fail .] 

1. Deficience; ceffation. 

There mud have been an univerfal failure and 
want of fprings and rivers all the dimmer feafon. 

Woodward. 

2. Omiflion; non-performance; flip. 

He that being fubject to an apoplexy, ufed dill to 
.carry hia remedy about him j but upon a time (hid¬ 
ing his clothes, and not taking that with him, 
chanced upon that very day to he ftirprixed with a 
fit: he owed his death to a mere accident, to a 
little inadvertency and failure of memory. South. 

3. A lapfe; a flight fault. 

FAIN. adj. [pcajn, Saxon.] 

1. Glad; merry; cheerful; fond. It is ftiJI 
retained in Scotland in this fenfe. 

And in her hand (he held a mirrour bright, 
■Wherein her face (he often viewed fain. Fairy 
M y lips will be fain when 1 ting unto thee, and fo 
will ik' foul whom thou had delivered. Pfalm^ livi. 

2+ Forced; obliged; compelled. [This fig- 
nificition feems to have arifen from the 
miftake of the original fignification in 
fome ambiguous expreflions: as, T was 
fain to do this, would equally fuit with the 
reft of the fentence, whether it was un- 
derftood to mean / war compelled, or / 
nvat glad to do it for fear of wife. Thus 
the primary meaning feems to have been 
early loft. ] 

Every weight to (hroud it did condrain. 

And this fair couple eke to (hroud themfelves were 
fain . Spcnfer. 

Wholbever will hear, he (hall find God ; whofo- 
evsr will dudy to know, (hall be alfo fain to believe. 

Hooker. 

1 was fain to forfwear it; they would elfe have 
Durrici me to the rotten medlar* Shakefp. 

When Hildebrand had accurfed Henry IV. thetc 
were none fo hardy as to defend their lord; where¬ 
fore he was fain to humble himfelf before Hildebrand. 

Raleigh's F.Jfayt. 
The learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers 
at Halles to keep himfelf from ltarving. Locke. 
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Fa I if. adv. [from the adje&ive.] Gladly; 
very defiroufly; according to earned: 
withes. 

Now I would give a thou find furlongs of fea for an 
acre of barren ground : 1 would fain die a dry death. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Why would*ft thou urge me to can left a dame 
I long have Aided, and would fain conceal. AJdifm. 

Fain would 1 Raphael'agod l ike art rehearfc. 

And (hew th' immortal labours in my verft Addifon. 

The plebeians would Jain have a law cnafied to 
lay all men's rights and privilege! upon the fame 
level. Swift. 

To Fa iv. <v. n. [from die noun.] To 
wifh ; to defire fondly. 

Fairer than faireft in hii falning eye, 

IVhofc foie afpcdl he ceunts felicity. Spenfrr on Lave. 

7 VFAINT. *v. n. [fancr, French.] 

i* To decay ; to wear or wafte away quickly. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze opon them, faint 
before the eye, and decay into condition. rope. 

The (how’ry arch 

Delights and puzzles (he beholders eyes. 

That views the wat’ry brede with thousand (hews 
Of painture vary *d yet un(kill'd to tell 
Or where one colour rifts,or where on efaints. Philips. 

2. To lofe the animal functions; to fink 

motionlefs and fenfelefs. 

Their young children were out of heart, and their 
women and young meu fainted for third and fell 
down. Judith. 

Via are ready tofu"nr with fading. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, (he fainted 
away, and fell down-as dead. Guardian . 

3. To grow feeble ; to decline in force or 
courage. 

They will (land in thek Order, and never faint in 
their watches. Ecclef. x\\\\. 10 

The imagination cannof be always alike, conftant 
and ftiong, and if the fuctefs follow not fpeedily it 
will faint and lofe ftrength. Bason's Natural Hijlory. 

O pity and ihame, that they who to live well. 
Enter'd fo fair, (hould turn aude tp tread 
Paths indiredf, or in the nmlway faint. Milton. 

How while the feinting Dutch remotely fire. 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith. 

4. To fink into dejection. 

Left t!»ey faint 

At the fid fentence rigproufty urg'd, 

All terror hide. ^ Milton. 

To Faint. *v. a. To dejeft ; to depreft ; 
to enfeeble. A word little in ufe. 

It faints me 

To think what follows. Shmkefpetrre's Henry VI 11 . 
Faint, adj. [fane, French.] 

1. Languid weak; feeble. 

In intemperate climates, the fjpirits, exhaled by 
heat or eompreft by cold, are rendered faint and 
lluggifh. Temple. 

Words pronounced at length, (bunded faint and 
Innguid. Swift. 

2. Not bright; not vivid; not ftriking. 

The blue compared with thefe is a feint and dark 
colour, and the indigo and violet are much darker and 
fainter*. Newton. 

The length of the image I meafured from the 
falntefi and utmoft red at one end, to the fainuf 
and uemoil blue at the other end, excepting only a 
little penumbra. ^ Newton's Opticks. 

From her naked limbs of glowing white, 

I n folds loofc floating foil the fainter lawn. 'Thomfon. 

3. Not loud ; not piercing. 

The pump after this being employed from time to 
time, the found grew fainter and fainter . Boyle. 

4. Feeble of body. 

Two neighbouring tOhepheids faint with third, ftood 
at the common boundary ol their grounds. Rambler* 

5. Cowardly; timorous; not vigorous; not 
ardent. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Prov. in Camden*s Rent. 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 

But in ihcir fetvile hearts they own OcUvius. Dryd. 

6. Dejc&ed ; deprefied. 
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ConWer him that enduretk foch eonfradfltfon 
againft himfell, left ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. Heb. xii. 3. 

7. Not vigorous ; not i&ive. 

The defeats which hindered the conqueft, were 
the faint nrofecution of (he war, and the loofenefs 
of tne civil government. Davies on Ireland. 

FainthiaRtbd. adj. [faint and heart.] 
Cowardly; timorous; dejcflcd; eafily 
deprefled. 

rear not, neither be fainthearted. If. di\. 4. 

They (hould refolvc (he next day, as victorious 
conquerors to take the city, or elfe there, at faint-, 
hearted cokwds to end their days. Kmliee, 

New the late fainthearted rout 
O'erthrown and fcatter'd round about, 

Cbac'd by the honour of their fear. 

From bloody fray of knight and bear. 

Took heart again and fac'd about. 

As if they meant to ftand it out. thtjibras. 

Villain, ftand off! bafe, groveling, worthlcfs, 
wretches, 

Mongrel* in fadion: poor fainthearted trai ton. AJdif. 

Faintheartedly. ad<v. [fromfaintheart* 
ed.] Timoroufly; in a cowardly maimer. 

Faintheartedness, n.f. [from faint - 
hearted.] Cowardice; timoroufnefs ; want 
of courage. 

Fainting, n.f. [from faint.] Deliquium; 
temporary loft of animal motion. 

Theft Jointings her phyficians fufpeft to proceed 
from contulions. Wfeman's Surgery. 

Fa'intishnem. n.f. [from faint.] Weak- 
nefc in a flight degree; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes th« 
fibres; whence proceeds the fenfation of fatntijbnefi 
and debility in a hot day. Arbutbnot on Air , 

Fa'intling. adj. [from fainh.] Timorous; 
feebleminded. A burlefque or low word. 

There's no having patience, thou art fuch a faint • 
ling (illy creature. Arbutbnot*s Hijlory if John Bull • 

Faintly, athu. [fromfaint.] 

1. Feebly; languidly. 

Love’s like a torch, which, if fecur’d from Hafts* 
Vl\\\ faintly burn ; but then it longer lafts s 
Expos'd to (forms of jealoufy aud doubt. 

The blaze grows greater, but 'tis fooner out. Watfi. 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm'riaglight; 

The lints, tho* touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

Feptm 

3. Without force of reprefentation. 

1 have told you what 1 have fetn and heard but 
faintly \ nothing like the image and horrour of it. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

An obfeure and confijfed idea reprclena the object 

faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. 

Watts . 

4. Without ftrength of body. 

With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey. 
His warm breath blows her flix up as (he lies. Dryd. 

5. Not vigoroufly; not a&ively. 

Though lliil the familh'd Englilh, like paleghofts. 
Faintly be liege u« one hour iu a month. Shakefp. 

6. 1’imouroufly ; with dejedion ; without 
fpirit. 

Loth was the ape, though praifed, to adventure ; 
Vet faintly *gan into his work to enter. Hub. Tale. 

He faintly now declines the fatal It rife; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. Denham. 

Fa'intness. n.f. [from fabtt.] 

1. Languor; fecblcnefs; want of ftrength. 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 
at a giant doth run his unwearied eourfes, (hould 
tbiougli a la faintuefs begin to ftand. f/owtrr. 

This proceeded not from any violence of pain, but 
from a general langui thing and faintneft of fpirits, 
which made him think nothing worth the trouble of 
one careful thought. Temple • 

2. Inactivity; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of 
the counfels, or of faimnefs in following and efittt- 
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tog the fane, than of any fuch fatal Courfe appoint* 
ed of god. Syenfer. 

3. Timoroufnefs; dde&ion. 

The paleneft o« xhis fiow'r 
Bewray'd the faintnefs of my mailer's heart. Sbak* 

Fa'iwty. adj. [from faint. \ Weak; feeble; 
languid; debilitated; enfeebled* 

When Winter frofts conftrains the field with cold, 
TYitfalrtty root can take do Heady hold. Dry I. 

'foe ladies gafp’d, and fearedy could refpire; 
r The breath they drew, no longer air, but hre: 

< r The/irijr/y knights were fcorch'd and knew not where 
To mo far (heller; for no Shade was near* Dryden . 

FAIR. adj. [psejeji, Saxon; four, Danifh.] 
i* Beautiful; elegant of feature; handfome. 
Fair feems in the common acceptation to 
be reftrained, when applied to women, to 
the beauty of the face. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made. 

All otherJaJr like flowers untimely fade* Spenfrr. 
Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gnr.xu.i i* 

2* Not black; not brown; white in the 
complexion. 

I never yet Saw man. 

But She would fpeU him backward; if fair fac'd* 
She'd fwcarthc gentleman Should be her filler; 

Ii Hack, why, nature, drawing of an an tick, 
blade a Soul blot* Sbak.Much Ado about Nothing, 
Let us look upon men in Several climates: the 
Ethiopian* are black, flat-noted, and crifp-haircd: 
the Moors tawny; die Northern people large, and 
> fair eomptAtoned* Hale . 

3* Pleating to the eye; excellent or beau¬ 
tiful in general to the-cye or mind. 

That which made her fairnelt much the fairer 
was that it was but a a ambaffador of a moil f 
mind. Sidney. 

Carry him gently to my fairefi chamber, 

. And hang it sound with all my wanton fSmsssSbak 
Thus was he fair in his greamds, and in th 
length of his branches, Murk. xxxi. 7 

depredations waSpsproclaim 

the fii 
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Young. 
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Iror as by 

The fairefi fruit, fo thefe the fairefi fame 

, Clear; pure* 

A Standard of a damafk-rofe, with the root on, 
was fet in a chamber where no fire was, upright in 
an earthen pan* full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water. ' Bacon. 

Even fair water, falling upoo white paper or 
finen* will immediately alter the colour of them, 
and m ake it Sadder than that of the unwetted parts. 

Beyle on Colours. 

. Not cloudy; not foul; not tempeftuotss. 

Farr is foul, and fetd is fain 

he foe ana £ 


Hover through 


Sbakefp. 


may waft him over. 
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weather cometh oot of the earth. J4. 
About three of the clock io the afternoon the 
weather was veryfair »ad eery warm* Clarendon. 

Favourable; profperoua: as, a fair wind. 
In vain you tell your patting lover 
You with fair winds may 

. Likely to fucceed. 

Your fslf renowned prince, flood as fair 
A* any comer I have look'd on yet. 

For my aftdion. Sbakefp. Mercb of Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
wu in a fair way lo have enlarged, until they 

Raleigh's Ejfays. 

O pity and Shame! that they who to live wtU* 
Enter'd Xo fair, Should turn afidc to tread 
Faihs indireft, or in the midway faint* Mils. 
, Equal; juft. 

The king did So smith defire a peace, that no 
man need adyife him to it, 01 could divert him 
from it, if fair and honourable cond.iMin of peace 
were offered to him. CJasrndon. 

. Not effected by any infidious or unlaw¬ 
ful methods; not foul. 

After all thefe conquefts he paSTed the reft of his 
age in his own native country, and died a fair 
natural death* l Yetnp 

D* ^ Not pra&iting any fraudulent or inti 
diout am: m, a fair rival, aiair dijfutani. 
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Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muft be* 

Few in th* extreme, but all in the degree ; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And cv'n the bed, by fits, what they defpife. Pope. 

11. Open; direft. 

For Hill, methought* She Sung not far away ; 

At lalt 1 found her on a laurel-foray ? 

Cfofe by my fide fhc fat, and fair in Sight* 

Full in a line, againft her oppofite. Dryden . 

12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 

All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 
wrought thereunto, acknowledged King Henry. 

Spenferon Ireland. 
For to reduce her by main farce. 

It now in vain 5 by fair means, worfe* Hudlbra t. 

13. Mild; notfevere* 

Not only do’ft degrade them, or remit 
To life obicur'd, which were a fair difmiflion; 

But throw'll them lower than tnou did'it exalt them 
high. Milton's Agoaifits* 

14* Pleating; civil. 

Good fir, why do you (hut, and feem to fear 
Thi ngs th at do found fo fair T Sbakefpeare. 

When fair words and good counfcl will not pre¬ 
vail upon us, we muft be frighted into our duty. 

L'Efirange, 

15. Equitable; not injurious. 

His doom is fair. 

That dull 1 am, and SbsU to duft return* Milton, 

16. Commodious; eafy. 

Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, ' 

A Stand where you may make the fairefi lhoot. Sbak. 

I looked tor the jugular veins, opened the fairefi, 
and took away a dozen ounces of blood. Wifanan. 

17* Liberal; not narrow. 

He through his virtue was as free from greedinefs. 
As through his fair livelihood, far from needinefs* 

Carrw. 

Fair* adv. [from the adjective.] 

1. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He vifwfair and foftly goes Steadily forward, iii 
a courfc that points right, will fooner be at his 
journey's end, than he that runs after every one, 
though he gallop. Locke. 

z* Civilly; complaifantly. 

Well* you muft now Speak Sir John FalShSF/Sif/*. 

. Sbakefp . 

One of the company fpoke him fair, and would 
have ftopt his mouth with a cruft. L’Efi range. 

In this plain fable you th* effect may See 
- Of negligence, and fond credulity; 

And Irani beiidcs of SUlt'rcr* fo beware 
Then moft pernicious when they fpcak too fair . 

Dryden. 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To keep it better than the tirfl he made: 

Thus fair they parted, *1111 the morrow's dawn; 

For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryd • 
Katib afeend, my fair fpoke Servant r ife. 

And fooihe my heart with pleating prophecies. Dryd. 
This prom* ted fair at firft* Aadifon on Italy. 

Happily; fuccefefully. 

O, princely Buckingham, I'll kifs thy hand* 

In Sign of league and amity with thee: 

Now fair befall thee and tny noble Jioufc I 

Thy garments are not fpoited with our blood. Sbak* 

4* On good terms. 

There arc oilier nice, though inferior cafes, in 
which a man muft guard* if he intends to keep fair 
^ with.the world* and Cum the penny* Collier on Pop. 

Fair. n.f* 

1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 

Of Sleep iorfaken, to relieve his care* 

He fought the convention of the fair. Dryd. Fables. 

Gentlemen w(io do not defign tp marry, yet pay 
fhei r devoirs to one particular fair. Spectator. 

2. f Jonefty; juft dealing. 

1 am not much for that prefer*; we'll fettle it 
between owfolves; fair and fquare, Nic, keeps 
^ irwndi fofether. Arbutbnot. 

Fair, n.f* [/hire, French; ferisc, or forum, 
Latin.] An annual or Stated meeting of 
buyers and tellers; a time of traffick more 
fittjuetucd than a market. 7 hc privilege 
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cf holding fairs in England is granted by 
the king. 

With filver* iron* tin* and lead, they traded in. 

thy fairs. Escek* 

His corn, his cattle, were his only care, • 

And his fapreme delight a country fair. Dryden• 

The ancient Nundinae, or fairs of Rome, were 
kept every ninth day: afterwards the fame privileges 
were granted to the country markets, which were at 
firft under the power of the confuls. Arbutb. on Cants. 

Fa'ri n g. n. f. [from fair.'] A prefent given 
at a fair. 

Sweetheart, we Shall be rich ere we depart* 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Sbakefp. 

Like children that efteem every trifle, and preter 
a fairing before their fathers. Bon Jonfon • 

Now he goes on and Sings of fairs and (hows; 

For Slill new fair* before his eyes aroSc : 

How pedlars (falls with glia’ring toys are laid. 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gay'sPafi 4 

Fa'irly. adv* [from fair.} 

1. Beautifully: as* a city fairly f hutted. 

2. Commodioufly; conveniently; fuitably 
to any purpofe or detign. 

'Waiting 'till willing winds their Saifs Supply'll* 
Within a trading town they long abide* 

Full fairly fituate on a haven's fide. Dryden . 

Honeftly; juftly; without Shift;, without 
fraud; not foully. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fame 
commendation and gracing where caufes are fairly 
pleaded. Bacon* 

To the firft advantages we may fairly lay claim ; 

I vrifti we had as good a title to the latter. Alterlury „ 
It is a church of England-man's opinion that the 
freedom of • nation confiib in an abfolute unli¬ 
mited legislative power, wherein the whole body of 
the people are fairly represented in an executive duly 
limited. S%uif§* 

. Ingcnioufly; plainly; openly- 

The ifage how loofely does Aftrea tread* 

Who fairly puls all characters to bdd! Pope, 

. Candidly; without tiniftrous interpreta¬ 
tions. 

As 1 interpret fairly your defign. 

So look not with Severer eyes on mine. Dtydyn. 

6. Without violence to right realon. 

Where 1 have enlarged them, 1 defire the fatfe 
critkks would not always think that thofe thoughts 
are wholly mine ; but that either they are fccrctly 
in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. 

Dryden.. 

This nutriefovs juice being a fuhtjle liquor, faaoat 
obtainable by a human body, the ferum of the bfood - 
is fairly fubllituted in its place. Arbutb.on Aliments * - 

7. Without blots. 

Here is th* indictment of the good lord Haftings* 
Which in a fet hand fairly isengrofs'd. Sbakejp. . 
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iplctely; witl 

this they fairly 
lal prefence of th< 


)vercan)e, .by reafon of the 
prefence of their king.-SpenfiStats of IrcL. 

Let them fay it is grofly done ; fo it be fairly done* . 
no ma tier. Sbakefp.>yJV rwi of frindfor •. 

Our love is not fo great,, Hortcnfio, but wc may 
blow our nails together, and fall i t fairly out. 

Sbakefp. Yarning of the Sbtew, _ 

Fa'j ft*i e»». n.f. [from /air*] 
r. Beauty; elegance of form* 

That which made her fnlrneft much the fairer*. 
was that it was but a fair ambalfador of a moft fair 
mind* full of wit, and a wit which delighted more 
foiudg* itfeif than to Show itfclfa Sidney? . 

2. Honefty; candour; ingenuity* 

There may be fomewhat of wifdonv but little - 
of goodnefs or fairnefs in this condu£t. Aim bury*> 

Fa'irspokew. adi .. [from fair and /peak.] j 
Bland and civil in language and addrefs. 

Arius. a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fab- - 
tic wilted and a m^rvcllou ^fairfpokett man, but dtfr - 
contented that wt Should be placed before him in ho- - 
nour, whole fapenor he thought himfelf in deferr, 
becaufs through envy and Stomach prone unto con. - 

HoqLr*. 

[ppffS* Saxon; fee* Frenclu, 
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Ah terra, fit Sc tfs* Macedonum 
di.ilefto; unde J«fOi *<pf«, Sc Romanis 
inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibns dicuntur 
fcries, noftratrq; vulgo corrupti us fairies, 

Jt'xuj'&u, live dii manes. Bax- 


tcr's Gloffary. j 

1. A kind of fabled beingsftippofed to ap¬ 
pear in a diminutive human form, and 
to dance in the meadows, and reward 
clean! inefs in houfe9; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little ton. 

And three or four more of their growth, we ll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white* 

Shakefpt art. 

Then let them all encircle him about. 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 

And a(k him, -why, that hour of fairy revel. 

Ip their fo facred paths he dares to tread 
■ « JnvJhape prophane. Shaft. Merry Wives of iVjtftfor. 
By the idea anyone fia* of fairies, or centaurs, 
he cannot know that things, answering thole idea#, 
cxift. . Lathe, 

Y*y*>, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 

2. Enchant refs. ' Warhnrton. 

■. To this great fairy I’ll commend thy a£ls» 

Mkp her thank* b}cfs thee. Sbak. Ant. and Cl top. 

Fa'iRY. {id/. 

*. Given l byfairies. 

Be fecret and difereetf ihcfgfairy favours 
Are loft when not conceal’d. Dryd. Spajti/L Fryar. 

Such borrow'd wealth, like fairy money, though 
it were gold in the hand from whjfb he received it, 
will be but leaves and dull when it comes to vit.Lecfx. 

?. Belonging to fairies. 

This is the fairy land: «h, fpightof fpights, 

, We talk with goblins, owls, and elvilh Ip rights. 

Sbakefp. 

Fa'rystoke. n • f. [fairy and fione .J A 

(lone found in gravel-pits* 

FAITH, ft. f. [foi , French; fede, Italian; 
fidcs, Latin.] 

1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 

The name of faith being"properly and ftriftly 
taken, it mutt need* have reference unto fon\c vt- : 
• tered word, at the objeft of belief. Hooker. 

Faith , if it have not works. Is dead. T.m. il. 17. 
Vifiou in the next lilc is the perfecting of that 
faith in this life, or that fakh here is romed into 
rifton there, as hope into enjoying. Hammond. 

Then faith (hail fail, and holy hope (hall die; 

One loft ill certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

2. 'I he fyItem of revealed truths held by 
the Chriftian church; the credettda. ■ 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. Attt xxiv. 
This is the cathdick faith. Common Prayer. 

3. Trult in God- 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, 
the power, the juftice, and the mercy of God; 
w hich dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in all thing*. Swift. 

Tenet held. 

Which to believe of her, 

Muil be a faith , thatreafon, without miracle. 
Should never plant in me. Shakefpeare' 1K. Lear. 

5. Truft in the honefly or veracity of an¬ 
other. 

6. Fidelity; unfhaken adherence. 

Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I (hould conceal. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

7. Honour; focial confidence. 

For you alone 

I broke mv faith with i njur’d Pulamon* • Dryd. 

S. Sincerity; honefly; veracity*. 

Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shak. K. Lear. 
They are a very fro ward generation, children in 
whom is no faith. Dtui. X^ii. 2C. 

9. Promife given. 

J have been forfwom. 

In breakingAtt/A with Julia whom I lov'd. Shak. 
Fa'ithbreach, ft. f J faith and breach.] 
Breach of fidcli ; diiloyalty; perfidy. 
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Now minutely revolts upbraid hi* faithhrtaeh ; 
Thofe he commands move only in command, 

Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fa'ithed. adj. [{tom faith.] Honeft; fin- 
cere. A word not in ufe. 

Thou baftard! would the repofal 
Of any trull, virtue, or worth mthee. 

Make thy won!L faith*d f Shakefpeare't K. Lear. 

Fa'ith fu l. adj. [ faith and full. ] 

1. Firm in adherence to the truth of re¬ 
ligion . 

To the faints which are at Ephcfusand th efaithful 
in Chiift Jefus. Lpb. i. 1. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
ft crown ot life. Rev. i»..io. 

2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the al¬ 
legiance or duty proiefled. 

I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment. 

And by that name mutt die; yet, hcav'n-bear witnefs. 
And, if 1 have a conference* let it fink me, 
tv’ii a$ iht axe falls, if I be not faithful. Shahfp. 

So fpake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 
AmOng the faiihlefs, faithful only he. Milton. 

3. Hondl; upright; without fraud. 

My fervant Mofe* \%faithful in all mine houfe. 

* •. Numbers. 

4. Obfervant of compact or promife; true 
-to his contra#; finecre; veracious. 

Well I know him, 

Of ezfy 'temper, naturally good, 

And faithful to his word. Dry den's Don Sebajlian. 

FaVihfully. ad*v. [from faithful .] 

1. V- fch hrm belief in religion. 

z. With full confidence in God. 

3. With ftri# adherence to duty and alle¬ 
giance. 

His noble grace would have Come pity 
Upon my wrenched women, that fo long 
Have follow'd borh my fortunes fa tbfully. Shak. 

4. Without failure of performance; honeft- 
ly; cxa#ly. 

If on my wounded bread thou drop a tear. 

Think for whole fake my bread that-wound did bear; 
And faithfully my lad defires fulhl. 

As 1 perform my cruel father's will. Dryden *t Ovid'. 

5. Withcarnefi profeifions; with ftrongpro- 
mifes. 

For his own part he did faithfully promife to be 
dill in the king'* power. Baton's Henry VII. 

6. Hdneilly; without fraud, trick,, or am¬ 
biguity. 

They fuppofc the nature of things to be,truly find 
fait/fully Cgnified by their names, and thereupon 

believe as they liear, and'pra&il'c as they bdievc. 

k - South'd Sermons. 

7. In Shakefpeare, according to Mr. War- 
burton, fervently; perhaps rather confi- 
fidently; fteadily. 

1 1 his oc^afions were not virtuous, 

I fbouk! not urge it half to faithfully. Shak.'Timon. 

Fa'itheulness. k. f. [from faithful.] 

1. Honclly; veracity. 

For there is no faitbfulnefs in your mouth; your 
inwar^l partis very jyii^cednefs. * Pfal . lix. 

The b,»gd .that knits together and fupporta all 
Compass, is truth and faitbfulnefs. South. 

2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 

’The fame zeal and faitbfulnefs continues in your 

• blood, which animated one of your noble anceftors 
to focrifice hit life in the quarrel of his fovereign. 

Dry den. 

Faithless, adj. I from faith.] 

1. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion; unconverted. 

Whalfocvcf our hearts be to God and to his truth. 

• believe we, or be we as yet faiihlefs , (or our conver- 

fign or confirmation the torce of natural reafon is 
great. Hooker. 

Never dare misfortune crofs her foot, 

Unief* (he doth it under this excufe. 

That fire ii Ufuc to zfairblrfs Jew. ^ httkefp. 
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2. Perfidious; difloyal; not true to duty, 
profeflion, promife, or allegiance. 

Both 

Fell by ourfervants, by thofe men we lov'd moft; 

A moft unnatural and faiihlefs fervice. Sbakefp . 

Abdiel, faithful found; 

Among the faithlefs. Milton's Par Loft. 

Faithlessness, n.f. [from faithUft.] 

1. Treachery; perfidy. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
Fa'itour. n. f. [faitard, French.] A 

fcoundrel; a rafeal; a mean fellow; a 
poltroon. An old word now obfolete. 

. V. To Phikmon, falfe fait our, Philemon, 1 

I call to pay, that 1 fo dearly bought. Eairy.Qutc*. 

into new woes unmeeting I wascaft. 

By this falfe fait our. Fairy. Queen. 

Fake. n. f. [Among feamen.] A coil of 
rope. Harris. 

Falcade. n.f (jfrom falx,folds, Latin.] 

A horfe is faid to xqake falcad*.* when he throw* 
himfclf upon his haunches two dr three times, a* 
in very quick curvets; therefore i falcade is that 
motion of the haunches and of the legs, which bend 
very low, when you make a Hop and half a flop. ; 

; Farrier's Difd. 

Fa'lcated. adj. [faleatns, Latin.] Hook¬ 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or. fey the. 

The enlightened part of the moon appears in the 
form of a iidde, or reaping hook, which is while 
(he is moving from the conjunction to the oppofition, 
or from the new moon to the fufi; but from full to 
a new again, the enlightened pau appear* gibbous, 
and the dark falcated. Harris » 

Fa'lcation. n.f. [folds, Latin.] Crook- 
ednefsj! form like .that..of a reaper's 
hook. 

The locufts- have antenna?, -or long horns before, 
with a long fate as ion or Iprc ipated ta i l beh ind. Brown. 

Fa'lc h 1 on. n.f. [crtju falcatm ; in French, 
fartchon.] , A ihort crooked fword; a cy- 
meter. 

I’ve feci;-the. day, with ray good biting falchion, 

I would have made them (kip: I am old now. Sb^k. 

Old falchions arc new temper’d in the fires; 

.The founding trumpet cveryfoul infpires. Dryd. AEn, 

What (ighs and tears 

Hath Eugene caufed I how many widows curie 
His c\c*v:n% falchion. Philips. 

FA'LCON. n.f. [foulcon, French; fal* 
conne, Italian; falco, Latin.] Credo, a 
roftro falcato five ad unco , from the falcated 
or crooked bill. 

1. A hawk trained for fport. 

As Venus* bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 

01 happy dove that art compar’d to her. 

Doth on her wings her utmotl fwiftnels prove. 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sidney. 

Air Hops not the high l'oaring ot my noble falcon. 

Walton. 

Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir'd. 

And thy large fields where falcons may be tir'd. Dryd. 

Say, will the falcon , (looping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove?/ 5 ope. 

2. A fort of cannon, whofe diainetcr at tne 
bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
feven foot, load two pounds and a quarter, 
(hot two inches and a half diameter, and 
two pounds and a half weight. 

FaTcon er. n. f. [fanlcotmier, French.] 
One who breeds and trains hawks; one 
who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 

Hill I Romeo, hift! O for a falconer's voice. 

To lure this taifcl gentle back again. Sbakefpearc. 

The univerfal remedy was fwallowing of pebble- 
ft ones, in imitation of falconers curing hawks. 

'Temple. 

I hare learned of a falconer never to feed up a 
hawk whew 1 would have him fly. Dryd.Don.Sebaft. 

4 A falc'ner 
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A fklfner Henry is, When Emma hawks 
With her of tarfcls, and of lures he talks. PrUr. 

Ta'lconet. n.f. [fmfanttte, French.] A 

fort of ordnance, tvhofe diameter at the 

. bore is four inches and a quarter, weight 

' four hundred pounds, length fix foot, load 

. ’ one pound and a quarter, (hot fomething 

more than two inches diameter, and one 

pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 

Mahomet fent jJnizaries and nimble footmen, with 
certain falconets and other fmall pieces, to takp (he 
(freights. A nolle*. 

IVjlda.ge. n. f [ fald'igium, barbarous 
Latin.] A privilege which anciently {e- 
verak lords referved to themfclves of fet- 
ting up folds for flieep, in any fields 
jwrttnin their manors, the better to manure 
them; and this not only with their own, 
but their tenants fhfcep. This faldage in 
. forae places they call, & foldcoUrfe or free- 
. hold, Harris . 

Fa'ldfee. ft. f \fald and fie*] Acorn- 
pofirion paid anciently by tenants for the 
privilege Of faldage. Di 3 . 

Fa'ldihg'. n. /. A kind of coarie cloth. 

Dia. 

FVldstool. rt. f. \fold or fold and foot.] 
A kind of liool placed at the fouth fide 
of the altar, at which the kings of England 
knee! at their coronation. * 
fo FALL. <v. n. pret. / fill; compound 
pret. I herve fallen ox fain, f peallan, 
Saxon ; falhn , German.J 

1. To drop from a higher place. 

Thou (halt make a battlement for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thine houfe, if any man 
.full from thenee. Dent. 

I (hall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man fee me more. Shake/. Henry VIII. 

2. To drop from an erett to a prone pofture. 

Saul fell allaleng on the earth, i Sam. xxviii. ao. 

That ia a ftep, 

• -On which I muff fall down, or elfc o’erleap j 
For in my way it lies. Shakefpeare^ Macbeth. 

3. To drop; to be held or adhere no longer. 

Hii chams fell off from hi* hand*. Aft , xu, 7. 

4. To move down any de&ejit. 

All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts befog 
in motion, have no connexion one with aootlter, but 
glide ©nd fall off any way, as gravity and the air 
t»refleth them. Barnet. 

5. To drop ripe from the tree. 

A* the Jeaf falleth off from the vine, and aa a fall, 
ini fi S fronv thc If xxiiv. 4. 

To pafs at the outlet: as a river. 

:*&r 
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7. To be determined to fome particular di¬ 
rection. 

Birds and fowl* that reft one foot to cafe thc other, 
DaMrally lay their heads under their wings, that »he 
centre of gravity may fall upon the foot they ibmd 

o°”r n -r % r Cbeyne. 

8. I o apoltatife; to depart from faith or 
goodnefs. 

Labour to enter into that reft, left any man fall 
after the fame example of unbelief. - Hek. iv. u. 

They brought feandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 

T ° |j J ? v 7 or / a/i $ and Join with jdols, Milton. 
Whether fome fpirrton ludypurpofe bent. 

Or Xomtfalrn angel from below broke loofe. 

Who comes with envious eyes, and eurft intent, 

To view this world and its created Lord. Dtyden. 

9. To die by violence. 

God and good angels fight ms Richmond’s fide. 
And Richard fall .in height of all his pride. Sbak. 
VOL, I. 
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If one Ihould he a prey, how much the better 
"Xof all before the lion than the wolf! Shakefpeare. 
What other oath. 

Than honefty to honefty engag’d ? 

That this (hall be, .or we will fall for if. Sbak eft . 

A thou fond (hall fall at thy fide, and ten thouland 
at thy right hand j but it lhall not come nigh thet. 

J* 

■ Ye lhall chafe your enemies and they (hall fall, 
before you by the (word. • * Lev. xxv». 7. 

They not obeying. 

Incurred, what could theylefsj the penalty; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. J Milton. 

^ln 4 ojiySr//r, ojd Tyrrheug’ etatft cate. 

Pierc’d with an arrow from the differ, t war. Dry den. 

i e. To come a fudden end. 

The greatnels ot thefe Iritis lords (uddeniy fell 
and vanilhed, when tfieis: Cf^rcifions and cxtorfions 
Were taken 4^, , . Doxies. 

He Gift the late of Ca?far did foretell, # • 

And pith’d Rorfie when Rome in Cfcfar ftl\ 

In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light. 

And impious mortals IfearVf eternal night. Drydep. 

• 11. 1 o be degraded from an high Nation; 
to fiole into meartnefo or difgracc ; to be 
plunged intQ fudden enfery. r 

4 What cau be their bulmefi 

a Jwi* vtilc wumafi faifm from favour! Shah. 

12 1 o decline from power or empire j to be 
overthrown. . - *. . > 

What men could do, / 

Is done already: heaven and earth will witnefi. 

It Roste muil^r//thatweareionocent. AdJlfen. 

13. Io enter into any {late worfe than the 

former. ; 1 *" ; 

He Jell at difference With Ludovico Sfortia, -who 
carried thc keys which brought him in, and Ihut h’rm 
<**■ Bacon's Henry Vll. 

Some painters taking precepts in too literal a fenft, 
nave jfe//car thereby into great tneonvenimeies. Dtyd. 

14. 1 o come into any Jtate of weaknels, 
terrour, or mifery. 

'I hefe, by obtruding the beginning of a-change for 
the ennte work of fi^uuAct the for- 

met guilt. * Hammond. 

Uue would wonder how Co many learned men 
could fill into fo great an jbfurdity, as to believe 
lliis river could pfeferve itfelf unmixed with the lake. 

* Addfon on Laly. 
The beft men fill under the fevereft prcllures. Wake. 

*5* decreafe - 9 to be diixuuiChed,>as in 

weight. ; - 

Frum the pound weight, as Pliny tells o*, the 
As fell to two ounces in the firft Puuudc wars when 
Hannibal invaded Italy,, to one ounce; then, by the 
Papirian law, to half an ounce. Ark nth not. 

16. To ebb; to grow {hallow: as, the river 

falls. - - 

17. Todecreafeio value; to bear lefs price. 

When the price of corn falletb % men generally 
break 00 more ground than will fupply their own 

* ur I]* 1 Carevj. 

■ BGtWwhet price is frrll'k: Sbakefp. K. Le&r. 

Rems Will folly dud Mcwndv every day folicnj 

.. . ‘ “ ' ' ' lordc 
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in fiveet mulick b fuch art. 
Killing care and grief of heart, 
Fall afleep, or hearing die. 
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Solyman, chafed with the lols of his gallics and 
beft soldiers, and with the double injury done unto, 
him by the Venetians, fell into fuch a rage thal he 
Curfed Barbaroffa Knclles. 

When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of a lov*r* 
Ih e fell diftra€led. Temple*, 

A Ipark lUce thee of the man-killing trade, 

Fell nek, and thua to his phyfician faid: 

Methinks F am not right in ev’ry part, 
i feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 

My nulfc unequal, and roy brtath it ftrong 5 ^ 

Bcliaes a filthy furr upon my tongue.. Drydtn's- Perf 
And you have known nooe in health who have 
pitied you? and. behold, they are gone before yvnif 
cvm fijKe you fell ii^to l|iis diftemper. Wake.' 

y,, He diedcalinly, and with aU thc caficefo of a 
’ foiling xf&e pr At injury 

j Portius hirofclf oft falls in tears before me, * 

' As if he mourn'd his rival’s illfuccefs. Add if on. 

! Foras h»s own bright image be furvey’d, 

I ■ HtfeU id love with the fantallrck Unde. Addife*? 

i fell in love with the character pf Potfipowius* 

1 Atticus; I longed to imitate him. Bhunt to Pope. 

22a To fiukriiuo an air of difeontent or de¬ 
jection of the look. 

If thou perfuadt thyfelf that they (hall nbt be 
taken r let not ihy countenance fall. Judith • vup.^ 

[ * If you have any other irqueft to snake, hWe it* 
not; for ye (hall had we wHl not make youf conn* 
tenaned t of all by the answer ye lhall receive. Bafdpt. 

1 have oblerv’d of late thy looks are fallen , 

O'cryalt wiih'glooray «ares and; difeonttnt. Add if an*. 

23. I o fink bdow fomething injeomparifon-/ 

Fame, of thy beauty and tby youth, r M ^ 
Aiportg thc reft me hither firpijgbt, 5 

Finding this fameA 1 ^ foort of truth, 
j Made me ftay longer th^n l thought. WalUf. 

£4. To happen; to befal, 

Forduchf things as do fall fcarce otic© in many 
ages, it did Suffice to take fuch order at. was rcquitite 
when they fell. Hooker. 

Oft It falls out, that while one thinks to© much 
of his,doing, he leaves to do the effedt of his think- 
iog* . w Sidney. 

A long advertent and deliberate coonexing of cog- 
fequcntr, ’which falls hot in -the common road of or- 
dinlry ioeft. Hale. 

Since thia.fortunejfe//« to you. 

Be content and fedk 00 new* Shakefpeare. 

If the word fall that ever fell % I hope, 4 fhall 
make fhift tok*'w*h#«rjkinw ; t \ 7 ,,' $hpk r J$« 
O, Jsow feeble i^maq'a power, * r ' ‘ 

Th,t if good forturi ./all, , „ \r 

Cannot add another hour,. . . 

Nor a loft hour recall I ' Jloa * ibonhe. • 

Since botfi’can not pofleft what both pdrfue, 

I*m griev’d‘my ft lend, the chapve lhould fait on ydu. 

' * 1 Dryden . 

I hid more leifure, .and dilpofition, fh an have 
fince fallen to my fhare. • 1 Swift. 




till mdoftry and ftngalif^, joiMd tOaVei! ordered 
trade, (hall reftore to the kingdom the riches it Had 
formerlyk/ '.Mil; .* I * ^ Locke. 

18. To fink; not to amount to the full. 

The greatnefc of an effete m bulk and torrfoory, 
doth fall under meafurc; and the greatnefs of fi¬ 
nances and revenue doth fall under computation. 

rr . . , . Bacon. 

19. To he dejeaed ; to become null. 

fhi£ book moft (fend or fill with thee; not by 
any opinion I have of if, but thy own. Loci*. 

20. To decline from violence to calmnefs; 

from intenfenefs to re million. 

He was ftirr’d. 

And fomething (poke in choler, ill and hafty; 

Bui he fell ro himfelf o^ain, and fwectly 

In all the rcit (View'd a moft noble patience. Shake/. 

At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd ; 

Aud ebbing in her foul, the god decreas’d. Dryden. 

21 * r l o enter into any new ftatc of the body 
ciraind. p f 


25. To come hy chanpe* to light 01),. 

4 I have two bo]s 1 

Seek Percy and tfiyjeLf about lh«i field 1 
But feeing thoii fill ft cm me To luckily, iC f * 

1 will aftay thcc. Shakefp} Henry IV. 

- The Romans fill hp^iV thi# model by chance, but 
thc Spartans by thought and defign. Swift. 

S*6. To come t6 a Hated method. • T 

_ » | m | r* 

The odd hours ar thc end fifthe folaryear, are 
not indeed fully fix, but arewieficient to* 44^5 
which deficiency,. in 134 years, cohered, amounts 
lo a whole day; and hence may b** fecn the reafon 
why the vernal equinox, which the rime of 'rite 
Nicpnt council fill upon the Jtift of March, falls 
now about ten days fooncr. Hold*> on ‘timer 

It does not fall within my fobjedt to lav down the 
rules of odes. • Felton on the CDjficki. 

To come unexpe&cdly. 

I am fallen upon the mention of mercuric*. Bbylr 

It happened this evening that we fell into a very 
pleafing walk, at a di dance from hi^ houfe. 

. t Ad Hi fort. 

28. To begin any thing with ardouf rfna 
g vehemence. 

£ A The 
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The Icing tmierftaodiog of their adventure, 

flenly falls to take pride in making much of them. 

Sidney. 

Bach pf u* fell in praife of our couptry miftreffes. 

Sbajctfpeare. 

And the next multitude/*// a luftipg. Numb. ii.4. 

It it better to found a ptrfon afar off, than to fill 
upon the point at hrft; except you mean tq fueprixe 
him by fome (hort queftion. Bacon. 

When a bode it hungry, and comet to a good 
pallure, he falls to hit food immediately. Hale. 

They fell 10 blows, infomuch that the Argonauts 
flew the mod part of the Delioncs. If EJirange. 

2p. To handle or treat direftiy. 

We maft immediately fall ran our fiubjed, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner. Addsfon. 

30. To come vindictively: as a puniftunent. 

There fell wrath for it againft Uriel. a d/Qron. 

31. To come by any mifchance to any new 
poflcfTor. 

The flout bifhop could not well bropk that his 
province (hould fall into their hands, Kuo!let. 

32. To drop ur pafs by careleflixefa or im¬ 
prudence. 

Ulyffes let no partial favours fall, 

The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope* 1 Odyjfy. 

Some exprtffions fell from him, not very favour¬ 
able to the people of Ireland. Swift. 

33. To come forcibly and irrefiftibly. 

Fear fell on them all. Alls, xix, 17. 

A kind refre thing fleep it fallen upon him; 

I faw him ft retch’d at cafe, his fancy loft. 

In pleafing dreams. Addifin'% Cato. 

34. To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwife. 

All the lands, which will fall to her majefty there¬ 
abouts, ate large enough to contain them. Spenfir. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor. 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. Sbakefp. 

Then *tis moft like 

The fovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. Sbakefp. 

After the flood, arts to Chaldea^//; 

The father of the faithful there did dwell. 

Who both their parent and inftru&or was. Denham. 

You (hall fee a great eftate fill to you, which you 
would have loft the relifti of, had you known your- 
•Hf bom to it. Addifin. 

If to her (hare fome female errours fill. 

Book on her face, and you’ll forget them all. Pope. 

In their fpiritual and temporal courts the labour 
falls to their vicars-gcneral, proQors, apparitors, and 
fencfchal*. b - Swift. 

35. To languid!; to grow faint. 

Their hopes or fears lor the common caufe rofe or 
fell with your lordfhip’s intereft. Addifin on Italy. 

36- To be born to be ycsyied. 

f .arnh* w#. h*ve care uk$n of them At the it firft 
falling, elfe, while they are weak, the crows afd 
xft^pks will be‘apt to pick out their eyes. 

/V/o; tipter. 

37. 95 ?Pall aruoay. To grow lean* 

' Watery \egcttble$ arc proper, and fi(h rathi 
tiefh;Tn a lint diet people commonly fall away, 

Arhathnot t) 

38. To Fall away. .To.revolt; to change 

allegiance* .1 

The fugitives fell away to the king of Babylon. 

a A/^t. 

39. To Fall mvaj. Toapoftatife* to fink 
into wickedncfs. 

Thcfe for a while believe, and in time of temp¬ 
tation fall away. Laic, viii. 

Say hot thou, it is through the Lord dial I fill 
afwayi far tbououghteft not to do the things that he 
hateth. Ecclif. xv. 

40. To Fall away. To perifh; to be loll. 

Still prtpagarc; ferChll they fill away, 

*Tu prudence (0 prevent entire decay. Vtvd. Virg. 

How can it enrer ipto the thoughts of man, that 
the (out, which is capable of fuch immenfc perfec¬ 
tions, and of freshing new improvement to ail eter¬ 
nity, (hall fall aw y into nothinj, a 1 moft as foon as 
it is created ? Addifin *i SfcFiaior. 

41* To Fall envoy. To decline gr a du 

to fade; to laoguiftu 


iet. 
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In a curious brede of needlework one odour falls 
away by fuch juft degrees, and another rife* fo m- 
fenltbly, that we fee the variety, without being able 
to diftinguilh the total vanilhing of the one from the 
firft appearance of the other. Addifin. 

42, To Fall fack. To fail of a promife 
or purpofe. 

We have often fallen hack from our refolutions. 

Taylor. 

43* To Fall hack. To recede; to give way. 
44. To Fall down, [dvw* is fometimes 
added to fall, though it adds little to the 
fignification.] To preflme himfelf in 
adoration. 

All kings (hall fall down before him; all nations 
(hall ferve him. Pf l**i>. * * • 

Shall I fall down to the flock of a tree ?//*- xliv. 11. 

43. To Fall down. To fink; not to Hand. 

As (he was fpeaking, (he fell down for famtnefs. 

^ Efib. xv. 

Downfell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Gufti’d out a purple ftream, and ftain’d the ground. 

Dry den. 

46. To Fall down. To bend as a foppliant. 

They (hall fall down unto thee; they (hall make 
fupplication unto thee. If* 1 *. * 4 * 

47. To Fall from, To revolt; to depart 
from adherence. 

Clarence 

Is very likely to fillfrom him. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

The cmpfcror being much follicited by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, fell by de- 
tpteojrom the king pjf England. Heyward. 

48. To Fall in. To concur; to coincide. 

.Objc&ions fall in here, and are the cleared and 
ihoft convincing arguments ot the truth. Woodward. 

His reafonings in this chapter feem to fall in with 
each other; yet, upon a elofer invcftigatioB, we 
(hall find them propofed with great variety and di- 
ftindion. Allcrbvry. 

Any (ingle paper that fills in with the popular 
tafte, and pleafes more than ordinary, brings one in 
a great return of letters- Addifin. 

Whco the war was begun, there foon fell in other 
inetdents-at home, which made the continuance of 
itnecdTary. # Swift. 

9. To Fall in. To comply; to yield to. 

©ur fine yourfg ladies readily fall in with the di¬ 
rection of the graver fort. Spectator. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus 
given to change, when they have a fovereigo that is 
prone to fait in with all the turns and ve»rings of 
Ae .people. Addifin. 

You wtli find it difficult to perfuade learned men 
to fill in with your proje&s. Addifin on Medals . 

That prince applied himfelf firft to the^hurch of 
England; and, upon their refuf.U to fill in with 
bis meafures, made the like advances to the diffenters. 

Swift. 

50. To Fall 

Love cools, . ^ __ 

In cities, mutinies; in countries, difcoid. Sbakefp. 

51, To Fall off'. To perifb; to die away. 

Languages, nfed reenpty to fnpply the place of 
’ thofe words that arc coptkouall y filling iff through 
difufe. 1 Felton. 

To Fall off. To apoftatizc; to revolt; 


off. 

. fn< 
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laliy; 
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to forfake. f 01 1 

OJt, Hamlet what a filing off was there. Sbak. 

Rcvol ted M orti mcr ? 

—He never ty^fafl off, my loyereign liege. 

But by the chance of war. Sbakefp. Henry TV. 

They# cuftoroed to ^fford at other um^s either 
file nee or (hort ailent to what he did purpofe, did 
theti fill tiff and forfake him. * llaywafd. 

What caufe 

Mov’d our grand parent*, ifi that baj^py flat*. 

Favour’d Ot Heav’qjfo highly, to fill tff 

From their Creator, and iranfgreishis.will \ Milton . 

Thofe captive tribes fill eff 
Fro:n Cod to wruthip calves. Miltastfs Pa rad if 1 1 +ofi. 

Were I always grave, ootj half ot my readers 
would fall off trom me. Addfon’s Spelhitor. 

53- To Fall ov* To begin eagerly to do 
' anything, 

■ * 1 uv nir/CroSOIi 'J~ ■ 
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Some coufs cold fall ad is before thee fit I 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat \ 

Fall on , and try thy appetite to eat. Dry den's Pe*f 

54. To Fall on. To make an ^fikuk; to 
begin the attack. 

They fell on, l made good my place: at length 
they came to the broomftaff with me; I defied 'em 
Hill. Sbakefpeme's Henry VUl. 

Fall ay, fall on, and hear him not; 

But fpare his perfen for bis father’s fake. Drydert m 

Draw all; and when I give the word, fill on. 

Qediput . 

He pretends, among the reft, to quire! with me, 
to have fallen foul on ptiefthood. Dry den, 

55. To Fall ewer. Tq revolt; to defert 
from one fide to the' of her. 

: And do’ft thou now fill over to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion'a hide i doff it, for (hame. 

And hang a Cairo’s (kin o* thofe recreant limbs. 

Sbakcfptare ’* King Jofit. 

56. To Fall out. To quarrel; to jar; to 
grow contentious* 

Little needed thofe proofs to one who would have 
fallen out with berfelf. rather than make any con¬ 
jectures to Zclmane’a lpeeches, Sidney. 

How fill you out, fay that ? 

—No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than 1 and fuch a knave, Sbakefpeare's King Lear* 

Meeting her of late behind the wood. 

Seeking fweec favours for this hateful fool, 

1 did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Sbakefp . 

The cedar, by the mitigation of the loyalifts. Jell 
out with the homebians, who had defied him to be 
their king. Hovel, 

A foul exafperated in ills, falls out 
With every thing, its friend, ltklt. Addifin's Cato. 

It has been my misfortune to live among quarrel- 
fome neighbours: there is but one thing can make 
us fill out , and that is the inheritance of Lord Strut’a 
eftate. Arbutbnot 's John Bull * 

57. To Fall out. To happen; to befall* 

Who think you is-my Dorus is fallen out to be^ 

Sidney. 

Now for the moft part, it ib falletb out, touching 
things which generally are received, that although 
in tnemfelves they be moft certain, yet, becaufe 
men prefume them granted of all. we are hard licit 
able iq bring p:pof ot their certainty. H uber, 
it fo fill out, that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way; of thofe we told him. Sbak, 
Yet fo it wn^fali out , becaufe their end. 

1 $ hate, not help to roe. Mil loo's Agon ifes, 

There fill out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frog* 
and the mice. L'Efirange. 

If it fo fill out that you are miferable tor ever, 
thou haft no reafon to be furprifed, as if feme unex¬ 
pected thing had happened. Til/otfin * 

58. To Fa Li. to. To begin eagerfy to eat. 

The men were faftuonM in a larger mould. 

The women fit for labour, big and bold; 

Gigamick hinds, as (bon as work was done. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run; 

Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dry den. 

59. To Fall to. To apply himfelf to. 

They would needs fill to the practice of thofe 

vittues which they before learned* Srduey, 

1 know thee not, old man j fall to thy prayers 1 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter? Sbak- 
Having been brought up an idle horfeboy, he will 
never after fill to labour; hu£ is ooly made fit fo* 
the halter. Spcrtfir. 

They fill ta railing money under psetcnce of (he 
relief of Ireland. Clarendon • 

M y lady falls to play: fo bad her chance, 

He muft repair it. Pope. 

60. To Fall under. To be fubje^l to; to 
become thp fubjett o L 

Wc know the effects of heat wilt be fuch a* will 
fcarce fall under the conceit of man, if the force of 
it be altogether kent in. Bacon's Natural llifiory. 

Thofe things wnich are wfioll) ip the choice of 
another, fall under our deliberation. Taylor . 

'1 he idea of the painter and the fculptor is un¬ 
doubtedly (hat perfect and excellent example ot tiie 
mind, by imitation of which imagined form, all. 
things are rente taued which fill under human fight. 

DrydeuU Dufrefnoy. 

61. to 
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6i. To Fall under. To be ranged with; to 
bo reckoned with. 

No ruki that relate to paftofa! can afFedl the 
Ceorgicks, which fall • that clafs of poetry 
which, confiftt in giving plain inftrudtions to the rea- 
’•er. Addififfin tbe Ceorgicks. 

6 z. To Fall upon* To attack; to invade; 
to aflati It* 

Auftria falling upon theie galties, had with them a 
cruel and deadly fighr. Knotles. 

An infection in a town firft falls upon children, 
weak conftitutions, or thole who artf fuhjeft to other 
difeafos; but, fpreading further, feizes upon the moft 
healthy. Temple. 

Man falls wpvt ev e ry thing that comes ia hi» 
way; not a berry or mufbroom can efcape him. . 

Add!fox's SpcQat . . 
To get rid of fed* and fcoondrels was one part 
of my de6gn in falling upon thefc author!. Pope. 

63. To Fall upon. To attempt. 

I do not intend to fall upon nice philosophical 
difquifitioQsabout the natureof time* Holder. 

64. To Fall upon. To rufliagain ft. 

At the Cirac ume that the (form bears upon the 
whole (pedes, yttavt falling foul upon one another. 

B - Addi/on . 

Fall is one of thofe general words 
of which it fa very difficult to ascertain 
or detail the fu 11 fignification. Tt retains 
in moft of its fenfes fome part of its pri¬ 
mitive meaning, and implies either lite¬ 
rally or figuratively defeent, violence, or 
fuddennefs. In many of its fenfes it is 
oppofed to rife ; but in others has no 
counterpart or correlative* 

To Fall. *v. m. 

1. To drop; to let fail. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And./*//thy edglcfsfword, defpair and die. Shah. 

It that the earth could teem with womanS tears. 
Each drop, (h efalls, weald prove a crocodile. Sbak. 

Drew together; 

And when I rear my hand, do you die like. 

Ho fall it on Gooxalo. Shake/ part's Tempeff. 

I am willing to fall this argument: 'tu free tor 
•wt man to write or doc to write in rede, as he 
thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he imagines 
the audience will receive it. Dry dm. 

2. To fink; to deprefs: the contrary to 

raife • 

If a man would endeavour to raife or fall his 
voice dill by half notes, like the flops of a lute, or 
by whole notes alone without halts, as far as an 
fight, he will not he able to frame his voice unto it. 

Bacm'x Natural Hif. 

3. To dimimlfc; to let fink: oppofed to 

raife. 

Uptm leflening iefteteft to four per cent, you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or ieflen your 
trade, or el/e prevent not the high ufc* Locke. 

4. To yean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colourM lambs, and thole were Jacob's. 

Sbakefpcare. 

Fall. n.f. [from the verb.] 

*• The aft of dropping from on high. 

High o'er their buds a mould'ring sock is plac'd. 
That promises a fall, ami dukes at ever Waft. D*yd. 

2. The aft of tumbling from an ereft pofture. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when 
he cavght it, he let it go again, and after it again ; 
and over and Sver he comes, and up again, and 
caught it again; or whether his fall enraged him, 

•r bow it was, he did fo let his teeth, and did tear it. 

. . . Sbakcffcare. 

3. The violence fuffered in dropping from 
on high. 

My (oncoming iato bis marriage-chamber^ hap¬ 
pened to have a fall, and died. a Jifdr. *. A 
Spirirof wine, mingled with <6it»mon water, if 
•he tuft fail be broken, by means of a fop, or other- 

wife, ftaveih above; and once if mingled, it fc- 
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A fever or fall may take away irty reafoii. Locke, 

ins ttu 


they got by leaping 
‘'Tver's Travels. 



1 foe the falls 


«r«tb oot again, as oil doth. ffacM’s Fhyf. Rem. 


Some were hurt by the fa 
upon the ground. 

Death; overthrow; del___ 

Wail his fall. 

Whom I myfelf ftruck down. Sbakefpeore's Mach. 

Our fathers were given to the fword, and for a 
ipcil, and had a great fait before our enemies* 

fuditb, viii. 9, 

I will begfn to pray for myfelf and for them; for 

us that dwell in the land. 

. . a Efdr. viii. 17; 

4. Koin ; DifToftition. 

Paul's, the late theme of fuch a mufo, whole flight 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height; 
Now (halt thou ft and, though fword, or time, or foe, 

; Or zeal mate* fierce thao they, thyjfo//confpire. 

6. DowftM; fofsof greatneft; declenflon' 
from eminence; degradation; flate of W- 
Ing depofed from a high ftation ; plunge 

j from happinefs or greatnefa into mifeiy 
of meinnefs, or from virtue to corruption. 
Inafenfe like this we fay the fait of 
ti)an, and the fall of angels. 

Her memory ferv'd as an accufer of her change, 

vnd her own handwriting was there to bsarteftimoay 
againfthcr/*//. Sid0e 

Perhaps thuu talk 'ft of me, and do'ft enquire 

Of my reftraint: why here 1 live *Ioas; 

And pttieft thismy miferafele/*//. Daniel's Civ.War. 

He, careleft now of int'reft, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great; 

Or deeming meaneft what wc greateit call. 

Beholds thee glorious only in ft\yf*ll. Pope to Par net. 

7. Declcnfion of greatnefs, power, or do¬ 
minion. 

TilLthe empire came to be fettled in Charles the 
Great, tbit fan of the Romans huge dominion con¬ 
curring with other univerfal evils, caufed thofc times 
to be days of much affliction and trouble thougW 
the world. Hooker. 

8. Diminution; decreafeof value. 

That the improvement of Ireland is the principal 
caufe why our lends in purchafc rife not, as natu¬ 
rally they fhould, with uie fall of our intereft, ap¬ 
pear* evidently from the eJfeci the fall of imereti 
hath had upon houfes in London. Child. 

b Declination or diminution of found; ca¬ 
dence ; clofc of mufick. 

That drain again; it had a dying/*//: 

O, it came o'er my ear, like the fweeth South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odouo. Shakefp.Twelfth Night. 

How fweeily did they float upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night. 

At tv'ryfall fmoothing the raven down 
j Of daikncft 'till it fmii’d! Milton. 

10. Declivity; fleepdefeent. 

Waters when beat upon the (bore, or ftraitned, 
at the falls of bridges, or dathed again ft t hem fe Ives 
by winds, give a roarin* noife. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

11. Cataraft; cafcade; rufli of water down 
a fleep place. 

There will we fit upon the rocks. 

And fee the (hepherds feed their flocks 
By (hallow riven, to whofe falls 
Melodious birds fing madrigals. Shakefpeert. 

A whiffling wind, or a melodious noife ot birds 
among the fpreading branches, or a pleafing fall of 
water running violently, thefe things made them to 
lwoon for fear. Wifd. 

Down through the crannies of the living walls 
Thecryftal dreamt defeend in murm "ring falls. DiyJ . 

Tl»e Twain, in barren deforts, with furpnze 
Sees lilies fpring and fudden verdure rife; 

And flarts, amidft the thirfty wilds to hear 
Hew falls of water murm'ring in his ear. Pope. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

He makes his moan; 

And calls her ghoft. 

For ewr, ever, ever loft! Pope's St. Cecilia. 

iz. 1 he outlet of a current into any other 
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Before (he fall of the Po Into th^gufph, ?tfoc 4 lvta 
into its channel confiderablc rivers. Adaifonon Italy. 

13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time 
when the leaves drop from the trees. 

What crowds, of patients the town doftor kilft. 

Or how lift fall he rais'd the weekly bills. Drjden. 

14. Any thing that comes down in great 
quantities. 

Upon a grea tfall of rain the current carried afraf 
a huge heap of apples. ^ L'Fjlrange. 

!5. The aft or felling or cutting down; 
as, the fall of timber. 

FALLACIOUS, adj. f fallax , Latin ; fati*- 
doit, French.] J 

1. Producing miftake; fophiftienf. 
never tried of men, but of writings, pro¬ 
portions, or things. 

The Jews believed and aflented to things neither 
evident nor certain, nor yet fo much as probable, 
but a&oally fake and fallacious^ fuch as the abfurd 
doftriricS and ftories ot their rabbie$.«rovf l A** Sambas. 

2. Deceitful; mockingexpeftaflott. * • 

The three if that foliations fruit, 

Thar with ezhiletating vapour bland 
Abopt their (pints Bad play'd, and in inmoft powVi 
Madecfrr, ikas now exhal’d. Milton's Far. left. 

Falfc ph i lofoph y nifpires 

Fallacious hope. Milton. 

r alla'ciously. ad<v. [from falletaour .j 
Sophiflicafly; with purpofe to deccivd; 
with unfound realoning. 

We (hall fo far cocourage contradiction, as to pro- 
mife not to oppole any pen that (hall fatlacieufy. 
refute us* Brown. 

We have feen how faSacitmfy die author has 
ftated the caufe, by fuppoftng that nothing but un¬ 
limited mercy, or unlimited pundhment, are the 
method* that can be made ufc of. Addifon. 

Fallaciousness, n.f. [from fnllachtts.\ 
Tendency to deceive; inconelufivenefs. 
Fallacy, n.f. \fallacia % Latin; fallact 9 
French.] Sophilm; logical artifice; de¬ 
ceit’; deceitful argument; delufory mode 
of ratiocination* 

Moft princes make themfclvei another thing from 
the people by z fallacy o( argument, thinking them- 
felvcs moft kings when tbe fubjeft is moft bafely fub- 
jefted. Sidney. 

Until I know this fore Uncertainty, 

J *11 enuftsin the favour’d fallacy . Shakefp. 

It were a men fallacy, and miftaking to afcribo 
that to the force of imagination upon another body, 
which is but the force of imagination upon the pro¬ 
per body. Bacon. 

All men, who can foe an inch before diem, may 
eafily deietf grot*fallacies. Dry dm. 

Fallabi'lity. n.f. [from fallible.] IJa*. 

blenefs to be deceived; uncertainly; pof* 

Ability of errour. 

There is a great dcal of fallability in the teftimony 
of men; yet fome things we may be almoft as certain 
of, «t that the fuo (bines, or that five twenties make 
an hundred. Watts. 


FA L-L-lbLr,. adj. \fallo % Latin.J Liable 
to erfour; fuch as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your rtfolution with hopes that are 
fallible: to-morrow you mull die. Shakefp. 

He that creates to nimfelf ihbufands oflfWehope*, 
untertain in the promife, fallible in thefvtnl, and 
depending upon a thou find circumftance, oftBn foil 
his expeditions. ^Taylvr. 

Our intelledlual or rational powers need fome 
aftiftance, bccaufo they are ft 
the prefent ftate. 

F a'lli nc. 1 n.f. [from full.] Indentings 

Fa'lli nc in. J oppofed to prominence. 

It (bows the nofc and eyebrows, w;«h the fcveral 
prominences and filling* in of tbe features, much 
more diftindlly than any other kind of figure. Addif. 

Fa'llingsicknjess. *. f. \fall and /;rl- 

4 diieafe in which 

tlsc 


powe: 
frail and fallible i a 
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the patient is without- any warning-de- J 

prived at once of hisfenfes, and falls down- 
i Did Crefar fvroon He fell down in the market* 

f lace, and foanfd at mouth, and was fpeechlcfevj- 
le hath the faaJlingfcknfs. Shakefp. 

, The dogtithcr i* good again!! thefailtitgfckncjs,, 

• p f 1 • 

FALLOW. <7^/. [palepe, Saxon ] 

1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 

How does your/j/Zotv greyhound, fir? 

1 heard fay, he was out-run at Cotfaie. Sbakefp. 

The king, who was exceffively affe£ed to hunt¬ 
ing, had a great delire Co make a great park for red 
as well as fallow deer between Richmond and 
Hampton-courU ^ _ c h 

2. Unfowed; left to reft after the yem ot 
tillage. [Suppofed to be fo called trop 
the colour ot naked ground*] , 

The ridges of the fallow held lay traverfea, To 
as the Engliffi mud crofs them in prefenring the 

charge* „ , , 

j. Plowed, but not fowed; plowed as pre¬ 
pared for a fecond aration. . . 

Her predeceflbrs, in their couxle. of goverqrpent, 
did but fometime* caft up the ground ; and io leaving 
it fallow* it became quickly overgrown, with weeds. 

Howel's Vocal For ft. 

Unplowed; uncultivated. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon. Sbakrfyearns Henry V, 

c. Unoccupied; neglected. 

ShaH faints in civil bloodlhed wallow 
Of faints, and let the caufe lit fallow f Huai bras. 

JVllow. it. fa, [from the adjeftlve.] 
i t Ground plowed in order to be plowed 

again. * * 

The plowing of fallows is a benefit to land. 

Mortimer. 

The bell ploughs to plow up Summer fallow with. 

Mortimer • 
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Ground lying at reft. 

Within an ancient force's ample verge, 

' There Hands a lonely but 4 healthful dwelling,' 

‘Built far convenience, and the ufe of life; 

Around it fallows, meads, and pafture* tair, 
t A little fcirden, and a limpid brook* 

. B v nature 1 * own conn ivancc fee ms d i fposM. Rowe. 

$0F allow. <v, n, To plow in order to a 
- -a fecond plowing. t 

Begin to plow up fallows: this fiift fallowing 
. ©ugh* to be very thallow. M nivur's Hujbandty. 

Fai. LOWNESS, n. /. [ from.fallow .J Bar- 

1 rennefs; an exemption from bearing fruit. 

‘ Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth 
pppfcfs. *7 •. . . 

IkrfcU a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 

' S' affv£U my mufc now a chaftc faallonvnrfs. Donne. 

FALSE, adj. [faljus, Latin; faux, faufafi, 

" French.] 

1. Not morally true; exprefling that which 
is not thought. 

Inmxeuce ihall make 
Tatfe accufafion bluih, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. Shakejf. Winter's Tale. 

1 Thtrc oxe falfe v »*n<fics among men - L'Eft a/ige. 

2. Not phyficajfy true; conceiving that whieh 
'does not cxiT 

Boe- bfIpr «ati that be faff* which ev'ry tongue 
Of t-* B *y Aorul man affirms for (cue ? 

• tech truth hath in ail ages been fo ftropgr _ j 

As .oadfi -oc like, all hearts it ever dre w, Davjfg. 

A l-ice is tlrai in poetry wb'iph grotefy|c is in a 
pi Jure; ihe prions and atf um of p larcc are all 
unnatural, and the mznnertjafe ; that is, iucon- 
'fitting with the characters of mankind. Drydeet. - 

3. Kliccedimcons; fuppofitious. * , 

Take * lrflel, and make a faff bottom of cbaVfc 

canvais; fill it with earth above the canvafs. Baden. 

4. Deceiving expedition; not folid; not 
found. 

Ik fell, as a huge rocky cliA* 


Wliofe faffs foundation waves have wtlhM .. 

With dreadful poife is from the main land reft. 

Fairy Qtteen. 

When that flood in its own depths were drown'd. 

It left behind it falfe and iiippVy ground. Dry den. 

The heart ot man looks lair, but when jve come 
to hiv any weight upon*!, the ground is/i//> under 
us; L'Eftrafigt. 

, Not agreeable to rule, or propriety.•_ 

Now*, fyupon myffife French; bymiiK honour, 
tn true Englith, 1 love thee, K-ate. Sbakafp. 

Nothoneft; nOtjuft. 

The true prince may, for recreation, prove »falfe 
thief, for the poor abuics of the times W41U counte¬ 
nance. . t j Ehabfp. 

Men artfponges, which, to pour out receive; 

Who knowfeM’ play, father than lofc, deceive. 

* * ' Donne 

, Treacherous; perfidious; traitcrous; de¬ 
ceitful ; hollow. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfi, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, fmackmg of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. Sbukfp. Macbeth. 

Falft of heart, light of ear, bloody 01 hand.«SA<tl. 

A man to whom he had committed the truft ot 
his peifon, in making him his chamberlain; this 
maa, no ways difgnced, no ways difeontent, no ways 
put in fear, turns falft unto him. Bacon's Hen. VI. 

bo halt thou cheated Thcfeus with a wile. 

Again!! thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name; as falft to me. 

So falfe thou art to him who let the free. Drydrn. 

The ladies will make a numerous party sgamli 
him, for being falfe to love in forfaking Dido. Dryd. 

2 . Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real; as 
a falfe diamond. 

Falfe tears true pity move*: the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. * ^ Drfacn's JEn. 

9. In all thefe fenfes true is the wofd op- 
pofed. 

False. ad*v. Not truly; not honeftly; not 
exaftly; falfely. 

What thou would’ft highly. 

That thou would'll hblily; would *it not play falfe. 
And yet would*tt wrongly win. Hbakfa. Macbeth. 

1 fo False. a• [from the noun.J 

1. To violate by failure of veracity. 

ls*t not enough that to this lady mild. 

Thou fslfed hath thy faith with perjury ? Faiy 

2. To deceive. 

Fairfeemly plcafance each to other makes. 

With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 

And in hhfalfe J fincy he her takes 
To Jbe the fairdt wight that lived yet. Faby Queen. 

I* To make feints; as fencers commonly do. 

I But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ftrife, 
Was-wary wife, and clofcly did arvait 

Advantage, whiht his foe did rage moll rife ; 
Sometimes athwarr, fometimeshc llrook him flrait, 
faffed oft his blows t'illude him with fuch bait. 

Fairy Queen* 

4. This word is now out of ufe. 
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3, A lie; % falfe aifertion. % 

In your anfwtrt there remains faljbocd. 

4. Counterfeit; impoiltirc. 

Fo/no falfuood can endure 
Touch of cdcftitl temper, but return* 

Of force to its Oyh likenefs. 

FaTsely 1 . ad<v* [from falfe*] 7 ^ 

l. Contrarily to truth ; not truly. 

bimeon and Levi fpake not only falfly but infi- 
dioufly, nay hypocritically, abiding > roiclytcs an^ 
religion. Gov, tf Tongue, 

Already were the Belgian* on ourcoall, 

Wliofe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they di fjalfely boafi,- 
And now by firfi.appealing, leun'd to claim. Dryd. 

\ Tell him, 1 did in vain hrsbiother move. 

And} et he ftxtfely faid he was in lovt; 

Falf ly\ lor .had fie truly lov’d# at lea ft 
He would have giv*u oue day to" my requeft. Drydeu . 

Such a* are treated ill and upbraided faljdy find 
out ao intimate friend that Will hear thdir com* 
plaints, and endeavour to tooth their fecret refent- 

ment*. Add fan's SfeQatrt. 

*0 


Fxi stHEA'RTED.^ adj. [fal* and heart!] 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hol- 

J low. A 

The traiterous or treacherous, who have mifled 
olhc^t, , arofeverely punilhed; and the neuuals and 
falfi R acted fricjods and followers, who have flirted 
aude Jikc a broken bow, he noted* Macon. 

FaTseHopd. »./♦ [from falfi*] 

l. Want of truth; want of veracity. 

Artificer of fraud f he wts thfc hrft 
ThXopi^tc’d^^^underfaiiiHy fbow. Milton. 

All deception in tht courtc of lire is, indeed, nq- 
thang elfc hot a lie' reduced to practice, and fa far 
hood pallihyfrdm woYCls to thing*. ciai/tv. 

, Want of*-htjneft}'; treachery ; decdtfuJ- 

nefs; perfidy.* 

Nothing wants, but tnat thy fhape. 

Like hi*, and colour Terpentine, may Ifiow 

frauds 


I 


Hmceforih; left that too heavenly term, pretended.. 

To hcihik fofjbccjl t fiurg them. Md . *• 

1 T< > t ** 


z. Erroneoufly; by miftake 

He know* that to be inconvenient which we falfely 
think "Convenient for ut. Smaltt idge's Sr> mom, 

3. Perfidioufiv; trcacherouily; deceitfully* ^ 

Fa'lseness. n.f. [from falje .] 

1. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity; violation of promi(e. 

Suppofc the reveife of virtue Were folemnly enabl¬ 
ed, and the practice of fraud -and rapine, and per¬ 
jury and falfenefs to a man’s won), and all vice 
were eftabfilhed by a law, would that which wc 
now call vice gain the reputation ot virtue, and that 
which we now call virtue grow odious to human, 
nature ? - Tillotfm • 

3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. 

Piety is oy^ofed to hypocrify and infiucerity, and - 
all falfenefs or fouluefi of intentions, cfpecially to 
perlonated devotion, . Hammond's Fundamentals* 

4. Treachery; perfidy; traiteroufnefs. 

King Richard might create a perfect guels. 

That great Notthumbciland, then lalfe to him. 

Would ct that Itcd grow toagreatrr feifrufs. Sbak, 
The prince is in no danger of-being beuayed by 
the falfenc/s , or cheated by the avarice of fuch afer- 
vaut. Roger*. 

Fa'lser. ft, fa [from fatfeJ] A deceiver j 
An hypocrite. Now obfoiete. 

Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with limplicity; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 

1 That of fuch falf r's fi icndthip been fain. Spenfet, 

Falsipi'able. adj, [from falfify,] Liable 
to be counterfeited or corrupted. 

Falsi fic a'ti.o.n. n f. [faljtficatton, French, . 
from fatty/) * ] 

1. The aft of counterfeiting any thing fo 
as to make it appear what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by 
mifconflrudtioii of the fenfe, or by faljif cation of • 
the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing 
may feem -divine wlrch is not, is very plainly to 
abufc, and even to faUify Divine evidence, which 
j injury, offered but unto men, is nioft worlhti) counted 

heinoiv^ Hooker, 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in hit 
coin is an high offence; but to counterfeit the living 
image of a king in his per Ion, exoeedeth all JalJtfa± 
cations 1 except it fhould be that of a Mahomet, 
that counterfeits Divine honeur. Muaat, 

a. Confutation. 

j The poet invents this fiftion to prevent pofteriry 
from fcarching aftei tins iOc, and to j>refcrve liis ftory 
l from detection of faalff ration. m _ Broome* 

4 aTsi fi er. n* ifa [from fadlfifay*] 

I. One that counterfeits; one that makes 
anything to feem what it is not. 

11 happens in theories built on too obvious or to6 
few experiments, what happens to faljifeis of coiu ; 
for counterfeit money will endure feme oue proof* 
others another, but none of them all proofs. £ yte m 
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§v A Ear; one that contrives felfehoods. 

Boaiters arc naturally kslfijSer*% and the people* of 

•U others that put ihcir Ih ■* • the word together. 

VEfirange. 

To Fa'lsify. *v* a. [falfifitr, French.] 

1. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce 
fomething for that which in reality it is 
not. 

We cannot excufe that church* which through 
Corrupt tranflainns of fcrijiure, delivereth, inftcad 
of divine fpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that 
. which God fpesketh} or, through falfifed additions, 
propofeth that to the people of God as Scripture, 
yvhich is in truth no Scripture. Hooker. 

The Infh bards life to thrge aftd fitlffy evepr thing 
ms they lift, to p’-r.fe or difplcafe any man. Spen/er. 
FatJijjing the balance by deceit. Amos. 

2. To confute; to prove falfe. 

* Oup Saviour's prophecy Hands good w the dc« 

flm&ion of the temple* and the difloiution. of the 
Jewtib cecdnomy* when Jews and Pagans united alb 
their endeavours, under Julian the apoftare, to 
baffle abd falfify the predi&ioo. Addifcn. 

To violate ; to break by falfehood. 

It (hall be thy work, thy ihameful work, which 
is in thy power to (hun, to make him live to fee 
Shy faith falfified and his bed defiled. Sidney. 

He fuudcnly faljifed his faith, and viliainoully 
Hew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfclf, 
Uiifttufting nothing lefs than the falfehood of the 
pirate. Knolles's Hijftry. 

This fu per adds treachery to all the other p^Uilem 
ingredients of the crime; *tis the fnififying the molt 
important trull. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce; to ruA through. 

His creft is raQi '4 away, his ample fhield 
ksfalpjy'd, and round with jav'Iius fail’d. Dry den. 

Ot this word Mr. Dr-den writes thus: My 
friends quarrelled at the word falftficdy as an inno- 

* Vat ion in our language. The tact is confeffed; tor 
1 remember not to have read it in any Englifh au 
thor; though perhaps it may be found in Sfefrfer's 
fatly Queen. But fuppofc ir be not there: why 
am 1 f«bidden to borrow from the Italian, a pohth- 
cd language, the word which is wanting in my native 

,* tongue? Horace has given us a rule for coining 
Words, Jigrarco- fonts ( adorn cfpecuMy when Other 
word* arc joined with them which explain the leak. 
1 ufed tlx word falfify 9 in this place, to mean that 
tlx fhield ot Tumu* was not of £roof againft the 
. fpcan and javelins ot the Trojans, which had pierced 
it through and through in many places. The Words 
. which accompany this new one, makes my meaning 
plain: 

Maft 1 ' CJbergn d' dmbi era perftttQ+ 

’ CLg mat poser tallarlo in neffum car. to* 

Arioffo, cant Jnm. 
Fa/far cannot otherwile be fumed than bv falf- 
: icr his fhield was falftd, vs not EnglitH. 1 
might indeed have contented, royfelf with faying his 
fhield was pierced, and bored, and ftuck w::h jave¬ 
lins. Drjden ,, 

Dry dot f with alt this effort, was not able to na¬ 
tural »fc the new fignifirifion, which 1 have never 
fiecn copied, except once by fome obfeurt name lets 
writer, and which indeed doferves not to be received. 

To Falsify. *v* //. To tell lies; to violate 
truth. 

This point have we gained, that it isahlbluicly 
“ *nd univerfafly unlawful to lie abd falfify. South. 

FaRsit'*. tr.J* [ falfrtat, Latin.J 

Neither are they able to bfeak throw$fc thofe fr- 
. fours, wherein they are fo determinate!) fettled, that 
. they pay pnto fatfity the whole font. of whatever 
love is owing un© Cod r s truth. H afer 

Can you on him fuch 1 fnifties obtrude ? ! 

And as a mortal the moll wife delude ! Sondys. 

Probability does not make any alrentiorr, timer 
In the truth or falfity of things < buf orfly impoti* 
a different degree of their dearoefs or appearance to 
Che ■nderftaading. v . . Sou b. 

2. A lye; an errour; a falfe after lion or 
pofition. 

That Dsnukiu* arifeth from the Pyrenean 
..Out the earth is higher toward* the north, «w 

1*. ( v4 
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men* truly charged on Ariftotfe by the reAortr of 

Epicurus, and all cafily confutable faifties, 

Gianviile's Scepfis. 

To FATTER, v.w. f f altar 9 to be wanting, 

Spanifti; vaultur, a ftamraerer, Iflandick, 
which is probably a word from the fame 
radical.] 

1. To hefitatc in the utterance of words. 

With faltering tongue, and trembling cv’ry vein, 
Tell on, quoth Ihe. Fairy S^ueen. 

Hie pate aififtants on each other ftar'd. 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d; 

1 he Hill-bom founds upon ihe palate hung. 

And dy'd impeded on the fait'ring tongue. Dryd. 

He changes, gods! and falters at the queftion : 

His tears, his words, his look, declare him guilty. 

Smith. 

2. To fail in any aft of the body. 

This eaith fball have a feeling; and thefc (bones 
Prove armed foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellious arm*. Sbakefp . 

He found hi* legs falter. Wifeman's Surgery. 

3. To fail in any aft cf the underltanding. 

How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weaknefs of any or all faculties, an exadi observa¬ 
tion of their (evcral wap of faltering would difeaver. 

Locke. 

To Fa'lteR- v* a* To lift; to cleanfe. 
This word feeras to be merely ruftick or 
provincial. 

Barley for malt muft be bold, dry, fweet, and 
dean faltered from foulncfs, feeds and oats. 

Mortimer's Htjbandiy. 

Fa'lteRincly. adv. ffrom falter .] With 
hesitation; with difficulty; with feetfle- 
nefs. 

lo Fa'mble. *v. a . \ famlet 9 Danifh.] To 
hefitate in the fpeech. This word I find 
only in Skinner . 

FAME.//./. \fama % Latin; Dorick.] 

1. Celebrity; renown* 

The houle to be budded for the Lo*d ntuft be ex¬ 
ceeding magnifacal, of fame and ot glory throughout 
all countries Cbrvt. 

The defire of fame will not fufier endowments 
to lie ufelefs. * Addifan'* SpeQator. 

What is this famt 9 for which we thoughts employ. 
The owner's wife, which other men enjoy? rip*. 

2. Rcporf; rumour. 

We have heard the fame of him, 
did in Eg>pt. 

1 lhaU ihew what are true fames. 

Fa'med. adj. [from famed] 
celebrated; much talked of. 

He isfam'J for mildncfs, peace, and payer. Shak. 

He purpofes tofeek the ClariangoJ, 

Avoiding Ddphos, his more fam'd abode. 

Since Phlcgian lobbers made unfafe the road. Dryd. 

Ariitides w» an Athenian plulofophcr, famed for 
his leaning and wifdom; but converted to Chm- 
tianity. * . Addifon . 

Fa'mflbss. adj. [from fame.] Having no 
fame; without renown. Not in ufe. 

'rhen let nie; famelefs , Jove the fields and woods. 
The fruUlu! water'd vales and running floods. May. 

FAMILIAR- adj. [familiaritg Latin.] 

1 • Domcdick ; relating to a family. 

They range familiar to the dome. Pope. 

2. Affable; not formal; eafy in comerfa- 
tion. 

Be thou familiar t but hy,no mean* vylgSr. Sbak. 

fee not too familiar with Puns • for he mifufes thy 
favoyrs fo much, that he fweais thou art to many 
his filler Ndl.*' v Sbakefp. 

5. Vnceremoploty; free,* a& among perfous 
long acquainted. 

KaUadar Hi eight thought he faw his niece Par- 
tbeiii*, and was about in fuch familiar fort to have 
fpoken uolo her ; but (he, in grave and honourable 
manner, give* Ln> 10 updorfLod dial he was mif- 

t like ik * Sidney. 

'icfifizecf ffyWicroso t 


and all that he 
Jff. ix. 9. 

Bacon. 

Renowned; 
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4 * Well known; brought into knowledge 
by frequent praftice or cuftom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be poflibly made 
familiar unto all, unlefs far more (hould be read in 
the people's hearing than by • fermon can be opened. 

Hooker* 

Let us chufc fuch noble counfel, 1 » 

That war, or peace, orbo'h at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Sbakefp • 

Our fweet 

Recefs and only confolation left 

Familiar to our eyes! Milton's Paradife Lojf. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, con¬ 
nected with others which are new and ftrange, will 
bring thofe new ideas into eafy remembrance. Watts t 

5. Well acquainted with; accuftomed; ha~ 
bituated by cuftom. 

Or chang'd at length, and to the place conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain, Milton « 
The fcnfejat'firft let in particular ideas; and tht 
mind, by degrees, growing familiar . with fome o£ 
them, they are lodged in the memory, and names 
got to them. Locke. 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling 
an infect as I, could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, 
and in fo familiar a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the Ictues'of blood and deiblalion. 

Guillivet's Travels* 
Patientjpcrmitthefadly-pleafing ft rain, V 

Familiar now with grief, your temn refrain. Pope, 

6. Common; frequent. 

To a wrong hypothefis may be reduced tlx errour* 
that may be occanoucd by a true hypothetic, but not 
rightly undcritood: there is nothing more familiar 
than inis. Locke* 

7. Eafy; unconftrained. 

He unreins . % 

His mufc, and fports in \oafe familiar Adjif. 

8. Too nearly acquainted. 

A poor man found a prieft familiar with his wife, 
and becaufe he fpakc it abroad, and could not proven 
it, the prieft fued him fordetamatjon. Camden* 

Fami'ljar. «./. 

i. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

Thq king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar 

Sbaktfu^re, 

VI hen he finds himfclf avoided and neglected by 
hi* familiars , this aftelts him. Rogers. 

2* A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is familiar ; there is no evil angel but love. 

Sbakefp fine. 

Familiarity, n.f. [familiaritc, French ; 
from familiar,] 

1. Eafinefs of converlattou; omiflion of ce¬ 
remony ; affabilit)'. 

2. Acquaintance; habitude. 

We contract at laft fuch an intimacy and fami¬ 
lial ity with them, as makes it difficult and irkfomc 
for ut to call off our mifids. Atterb • 

3. Eafy intercourfe. 

They fay any mortals may enjoy the moft inri- 
inate familiarities with thefi gentle 1 pints. Pope . 

To Fa Ml li ari'zr. nj. a.[fa/nilmrijer 9 Fr.J, 

1. To make familiar; to make eafy by ha¬ 
bitude ; to make common. 

2. To bring down from a Hate of diftant 
fuperiority. 

The genius fmiled upon me with a look of com¬ 
panion and affability that familiarised him to my* 
imagination, and at once difpcllea^m fear and ap- 
prehenfions. • Addfon'sJSpeEiator* 

Fa M i # l I a R LY. ad*v. [from familiar*] 
i. UnceremoiHOufly; with freedom 
that of long acquaintance. 

Becaufc that l familiarly fosnetimet 
Do ufe you for ray fool, and chat with you. 

Your fawcincL will jell upon my luve. Shak<fp m 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he 
had been fworu brother to him; and I 'll be f\v«m 
he never faw him but once in the TiUyaM, and 
then he broke his head* Sbakefp. - 

The govcmuiu; came to ut, and, after frlutatxD*, 

faid 


like 

A 








Pc, 
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Swift. 

Ult, 


fund 


Pop*. 
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fail familiarly, that Ik was come to fifit uf t I tA 
called for a chair and fat him down* Bacon* 

3* Commonly; frequently; with the un- 

concernednefs or eafinefs of long cuftom. 

Letter mitts and fog* than thofe which covered 
Greece with (b long darknefs, do familiarly prefent 
our fenfes with at great attentions in the Tun and 
moon. Raleigh's Hiflcny . 

3. Eafily 5 without folemnity; without for¬ 
mality. 

Horace ftill charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into fenfe ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueft notions in the called way. 

f AMVLLE. [rm familU, French.] 
milyway; domeftically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete-a-tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en fami fir. 

Get leave to fit whene'er you will. 

Fa'mily. *. /. [familia, Latin; 

French.] 

i. Thofe who live in the fame honfe; house¬ 
hold. 

The night made little impreffion on myfclf: hut 1 
cannot answer for my whole family ; for my wife 
prevailed on me to take fomewhat. Swift. 

z. Thofe that defeend from one common 
progenitor; a race; a tribe; a generation. 

Ot Gcrfhon was the family of the Libnites. Numb. 

3. A courfe of defeent; a genealogy. 

1 f thy ancienf but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrelt ever fince the flood. 

Go and complain thy family is young. 

Nor own thy fathers have been fools fo long. 

4. A clafs.; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great _/biw 7 />.r of things, fulphureous 
and mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, 
mature and crude, oily and watry. Bacon. 

Fa'mine.j t.f* [famine, French; fames, La¬ 
tin.] Scarcity of food.; dearth.; did refs 
for want of victuals. 

Our cattle's ttrength 

Will laugh a fiege to foorn: here let them tie, 

•Till famine and the ague eat them up. Sbakc/p. 

Famines have not been of late obferved to be rare, 
■partly becaufe of the induftry of raankird, partly by 
thofe fupplics that come by fea, but.principally by 
the goodnefs of God. Male* 

This city never felt a fiege before, 

Sut from the lake receiv'd its daily ftore* 

Which now fhut up, and millions crowded here. 
Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryden 

Vo FA'MISH. •u* a. [from fames . Latin; 
famis, old French.] 

4. To,kill with hunger; to ftarve; to de¬ 
ft roy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to famijh me ? Sbakefp. 

The pains of famijb'd Tantalus heM feel. 

And Silyphus, that labours up the hill 

The rowling rock in vain; and curft Is ion’s wheel. 

Dryden. 

.2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any 
thing neceffaiy to life. Milton ufes it 
with of. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 

And famijh him of breath if not p/' bread. Milton. 

To Fa'mish. v. n. To die of hunger; to 
fuffer extreme hunger. 

You are all relolvcd rather to die than to famijh. 

Sbakefp, 

Fa'mishment. n. f. [ imvafamijb. ] The 
pain of hunger; want of food. 

Apicius, thou did ‘ft on thy gut beftow 
Full ninety millions* yer, when this wasfpent. 

Ten millions ttill remain'd to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to fuffer thirtt and famjbment , 

In poilon'd portion drank'ft. Hakrwillon Provid. 

FAMoStTY. n.f [from famous .] Renown ; 
celebrity. Did. 
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Fa'mour. adj. [famux, French; famofits, 
Latin.] 

1, Renowed; celebrated; much talked of 
and prai fed. 

Henry the Fifth, too famous to live tong | 

England ne'er loft a king ot Co much worth, Sbak. 

There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty 
princes of the ancmbly, famous in the congregation, 
men of Known. Numb. xvi. 2. 

She became famous among women; for they had 
execut'd judgment upon her. Exnk. xxiii. 10. 

Fyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all 
bafe things; as earthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and fwine tumbling in the 
mire, whereupon he waslur named Rupographus. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

I {lull be nam'd among the fathovfrjl 
Of women, flung atfolemn fcftivals. Milton's Agon, 

Many, bolides myfclf, have heard our famous 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from the Godfrey of-Bulloign, turned into 
Englilh by Fairfax. Dryden. 

2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, 
and imports fame whether for good or ill. 

Menccrates and Menas, fattens pyrates. 

Make the fea fern them. Sbakefp, Ant • aW Cleop. 

Fa'mously. ad<xu [from famous .] With 
great renown; with great celebration. 

Then this land was famoujfy enriched 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protedl his grace. Sbakefp. 

They looked on the particulars as things family 
fpoken of and believed, and worthy to be recorded 
and read. Crew's Cof. 

Fa mousness. ft, f, [from famous .J Cele- 

brity^ great fame. 

FAN. n. j. [<vannus, Latin.] 

1. An kiilrumcnt ufed by ladies to move 
the air and cool themfelvcs. 

With (carfs,and fans, and doublechange of brav'ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry. 

Sbakefpeare- 

Fla via, the lcaft and flightett toy 
Can with rcfiftlefs art employ 4 
In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of fowl l force in love ; 

But (he, with fuch an air and mien, 

Not to be told or fafely feen. 

Dire ft* its wanton motions fo. 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ? 

Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame. 

To ever)- other breaft a flame. Cay. 

The modeft fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins fmil'd at what they blufil’d before. Pope. 

2. Any thing fpread out like a woman's tan 
into a triangle with a broad bafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock fpread his tail, and challenged the oilier to 
(hew him fuch a fan of feathers. L'Ef range. 

3. The inftrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when eorn is winnowed. 
[Pan, French.] 

Flailc, ttrawfork, and rake, with a fan that is 
ftrong. Tuff. 

AfTes (hall eat clean provender, winnowed with 
the fhovel and with the fart. If xxx. 24. 

In the wind and tempeft of fortune's frown, 
Diftinftion, with a broad and powerful fan , 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Sbakefp. 

For the cleanGng of corn is commonly ufed cither 
a wicker^*, or of an with fails. Mortimer's tiujb 


4 


5 


Any thing by which the air is moved; 
wings. 

The pris'ner with a fpring from prifon broke; 
Then ftretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighboring maple wing'd his flight. 

Dryden. 

An inftrument to raift the fire. 

Nature worketh in ut all a love to our own coun- 
fels: the contradi&um of others is a fan to inflame 
chat love. Hooker. 

To Fan. *u. a. 
i. To cool or recreate with a fan. 

She was fanned into Humber* by her ilavcs. Spell. 
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2, To ventilate; to afleft by air put in mo* 
tion. 

Let every feeble humour (hake your hearts j 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into defpair. Sbakefp. Corislanus. 

The- Norwtyan banner! flout the fky, 

And fan our people colt Sbakef. Macbeth. 

The air 

Floats as they pdt,fanu'dm\A unnumber'd plumes: 

From branch to branch the fmallcr birds with foog 

Solac'd the woods, and fpread their painted wins*. 

•Till ev'n. Milton's Parmdife UR. 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows* 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe: 

The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue her 

repofe. Dryden's Cymon and Ipbigrma, 

Calm as the breath which fans our eattem groves. 

And bright, as when thy eyes firtt lighted up our 

lov «- t Dryden. 

And now his fhorter breath, with fultry air. 

Pants on her neck, and fans* her parting hair. Pope. 

3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 

I have cnlleded fome few, therein fanning the 
old, not omitting any. Bacon's Apouhlbegms, 

. m & . -g _ aschafi; which, fann'd. 
The wind drives, fo the wicked fhall not ftand 
In judgment. Af//*wr. 

Fanaticism, n.f. [from fanatkk.] En- 
thufiafm; religious frenzy. 

A church whofe doctrines are derived from the 
dear fountains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and 
difeipline arc formed upon the moft uncorrupted 
models of antiquity, which has flood unlhakcn by 
the moft furious aflaults of popery on the one hand* 
nndfanatmfm on the other; has triumphed over all 
the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now 
to contend with but their flanders and calumnies. 
v , Raven m 

FANA TICK. adj. [fanaticus, Latin ; fa - 
natique , Fr.] Rnthufiaftick; ftruck witb 

a fuperftiuous frenzy. 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train. 

With monft’ious lhapes and forceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feck 
Their wand’ring gods difguis'd m bnitifh form*. 

_ Milton. 

Fana'tjck. n.f. [from the adje^ive.] An 

enthufiaft; a man mad with wild notions 
of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
ftrudlive engine, than the tumultuary weapon fnatcht 
up by s fanatick Decay of Piety. 

Fa'nciful. adj. [fancy and fulL] 

1. Imaginative; rarher guided by imagina¬ 
tion than reafon : of per Ions. 

Some fanciful men have expeOed nothing but 
confulion and ruin from thofe very means, whereby 
both that and this is moft effectually prevented. 

Woodward's Natural Hijhry. 

2. Di&ated by the imagination, not the 
reafon; full of wild images: of things* 

What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous 
buildings l and how foolilh and fanciful were they ? 

Hayward. 

It would (how as much Angularity to deny this, 
as it docs y fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth. 

Fancifully, adv. [from fanciful .] Ac¬ 

cording to the wildnefs of imagination. 
Fa'nci fulness. st.f [from fanciful.] Ad¬ 
dition to the pleafures or imagination; 
habit of following fancy rather than rea¬ 
fon. 

Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curio* 
fity, was fomewhat tranlportcd with too much fan- 
cifulnefs towards the influences of the heavenly mo¬ 
tions, and attrological calculations. Hale . 

FA'NCY. n. f [contra^ from phautafy 9 
phantafia, Latin; ^«>T»r**c.] It fhould 
be phanfy . 

w Imagination 5 the power by which the 
mind forms to itfe/f images and repre¬ 
sentations 












Mi/ten. 
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> fentation of things, pcrfons, or fceftes 
being. 

Shakcfpcire, fancy** 'are*left child f 
Warble his native wood-notes wiM. 

In the foul 
'Are many lefler faculties, that fern 
Reafon m chief: among thefe fancy ne*t 
Her office holds ; of all external things. 

Which the five watchful fenfes reprefeut. 

She ferns imaginations, airy (hapes. 

Which Hsafen joining, or disjoining, frames 
AU what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
O r knowledge, or opinion. Milton*sParadife Left. 

Though no evidence afieds the fancy Co ftrongly 
ts that of fade, yet there is other evidence winch 
give as full fetisfedion, and as dear a conviction to 
•ur reafon. Aittrbmry. 

Love is by /wry led about. 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 

Whom we now a goddefs call. 

Divinely grac’d In every feature. 

Strait's a deform’d, a perjur’d creature 5 
Love and hate are fancy all. Granville. 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagina¬ 
tion than the reafon. 

_ MenU private fancies muft give place to the 

higher judgment of that church which is in autho- 
*ty over them. 

£ psrfan of a full and ample fortune, who was not 
diltuibed by any fancies in religion. Clarendon 
I have always had a fancy, that learning might be 
made a play and recreation to children. Locke. 

3. Tafte; idea; conception of things. 

The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, 
and built with a pretty fancy. Addijon. 

4* I®age ; conception; thought. 

Ifew now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 

Of foiTiert fancies your companions maxing, 
t/fin* thole thoughts wliich (hould indeed have died 
W ith them they think oo ? Sbakefptare's Macbeth. 

5. Inclination; liking; fondnefs. 

His/rwry lay extremely (o travelling. UEjtran#. 

For you, lair Hermia, look you arm youriclf. 

To fit you* fancies to your father’s will: 

Or clfe the law 01 Athens yields you up 
To death, or to a vow of tingle life. Sbakefpeart. 

Arefcroblpoce j D humour or opinion, » fancy for 
the feme bufiuefs or diver boo, is a ground of affec- 

* * cm . - CcUlcr. 

©• In Sbakcfpcare it fignifies love. 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 

Or is Ihe heart, or io the head 1 
IIow begot, how aourifhed? 

It is engender’d in the eyes. 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. Sbahff. Mrrch. cfVn. 

7 * Caprice; humour; whim. 

True worth ftialJ gain me, that it may be faid 

<WM * a WOman fed* * Dryden 

-Ik f, i ,ran L ot kc I* a good correfpondeoce 

with the Jacobne* towards the head of the Nile, for 
fear they ibould take a fancy to turn the courfe of 

fWk » . , Arbnthrsat. 

W " f 1 * en| nng upon a long journey, 
took up a fancy of putting a tnck upon Mercury. 

8. FsJfc notion. 

of ,h * f " nt * eoW - ° r •* o( 

©r root of.the irre, herb, of flower, any coloured. 
•romaticaJ, or medicinal fubftance, are bur fancies: 

trt’afrfh" 1 th0fC P'*** btV * ***** fheir 

9 * Something that pleafea or enterraiiis 
without real ufe or value. 

Jboodon-pnde it a prett yfancy for bordert. 

T. FV..T, [llom 

imagine; to believe without bcinn able 
to prove. ^ 

Ail are not always bound to hate and punifii the 
true enemies of religion, much lef, any whom tUy 

a ** sJ1 arft ^ w »y* obliged l 0 i<J! 
fc* true hiesdtj and to pay for its very enemies. 

tf/wr'r Sermons. 
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If obr fetrch has reached no farther than fimile 
and meuphor, we rather fancy than know, and are 
not yet penetrated into the inude and reality of the 
thing 1 but content ourfclves with what our imagi¬ 
nations fumifh us with. 

To Fa'ncy. 

1 * J° P 0rtra x. * n mind; to image to 
himfelf; to imagine. 

But he whofe noble genius is allow'd. 

Who with ft fetch’d pinions loan above the crowd ; 
Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefe, 
“L... 1 ? but can ne’er exprofe. Dryden. 

2. To like ; to be pleafed with. 

^Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, 

, T? 1 " ilcr pedon *ad external beauty, f*n- 

V ed **\ fo ocgleOing all princely re- 

Ipetts, he took her from her hufband. Raleigh. 

It is a little hjd that the queen cannot demoTifti 

tins town m whatever manner Ihe pleafeth \ofancy. 

r n S><Wift. 

Fa ncymonoe*. n.f [from fancy.] One 
who deals m tricks of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind on their 
barks; hangs odea upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles 1 aW, forlboth, deifying the name of Rofe- 
Und. If I CwjW meet th*t fameymonger, 1 would 
g!ve him feme good counfel; for he Teems to have the 
quotidian of Jove upon hi m. Shakefp 

Fancysick adj. [fancy and fich ] One 
whofe imagination 15 unfound; one whofe 
diftemper is in his own mind. 

Tis not neceflity, but opi.iion, that makes men 
mucrable ; and when we come to be fancyfick , there's 
no cure ' M L*Ef range. 

Fand fo z found* It is retained in Scot¬ 
land. 

u W ^ Cn ** truc by tiyal he out fand t 
He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Sntnfer. 

r ane. n.f [fane , French; fanum , Latin.] 

A temple; a place confccrated to religion. 

A poetical word. 

Nor fam nor capital, 

1 ne prayers of priefts, nor times of fecrificc, 
hrnbarments ail of fory, (hall lift up 

P rivilc ««! Sbakcffeare*s CoriUanns. 

Old Cali be, who kept the fecred fane 

Oi Juno, now (he feem’d. Dryden*t JEn. 

Yet fome to fanes repair'd, and humble rites 
Perform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

W ho with their voc’ries m one ruin (har'd. Philips. 

A wfted fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands, 
liewo *ram the Theban mountain's rocky womb. 

TL £ 1 ■ . "2 ickcll. 

1 he fields are ravilb'd from the induftrious fwains. 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes. 

FA*hFARON. n.f. [French, from the Spa- 

mfh. Originally in Arabick it fignifies 

one who promifes what he cannot per¬ 
form. Menage, J 

. A bully; a be^oi. 

Vugil makes A£nea* a bold avower of his own 
virtuev which, m the civility of our poets, is the 

of *fi"faron or hedor. Dryden. 

2. A blufterer; a boafter of more than he 
can perform. 

There nt fanfarons in the trials of wit too, at 
well as in feats of arms; and none fo forward to 

,n ^tgument or difeourfe as thofe that are 
lcait ' hie to go through with it. VEjirange. 

Fanparona'di. a. /. [f ro m fanfare*, 

French.] A bluffer; a tumour of fi^i- 
tiou* dignity. 

The bilhop copied this proceeding from the fanfa. 
_f°*fdr of Monfieur BoufHeurs. Sioift. 

To FANO. y. a . [pangan, Saxon; ruangett , 
JDutch.] To feize ; to gripe; to clutch. 

To isattg in yet ufed in Devonlhire. 

IkiScutltonJang mankind 1 Sbakefp, Time*. 

Pa zco. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 • he long cufks of a boar or oth;r jpi- 
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real by which the prey is feized and hddL 
any thing like 'em. 

«« f cI wc but penalty of Adam. 

The feafon*X difference; as die icy fang t 
And churli(h chiding of the Winter’s wind 5 
VV Inch, when it bites and blow# upon my body, 

Ev n ’till 1 (hrink with cold, I finite and fay 
This is no flattery Shakefp. Asyou like it. 

home creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which wc call fangs or tu(ks ; as boars, pike., fal. 
ttons, and dogs, though lefs. Bacon's Naturalkhjt. 

Prepar’d to fly. 


ihe 


_ 

fuftaio 
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1 he bulk 1 the bulk unprop’d, ftlls headlong on the 
plain. Drxd 

TJcn charge, provoke the lion to the rage J * 
Oi fangs and daws, and, (looping from your horfe, 
Kivet the panting favage to the ground., Addlfcn, 

2. The nails; the talons. 

3. Any (hoot or other thing by which hold 
is taken. 

The protuberant fangs of the jmea are to be 
treated like the tuberofes. Evelyn's /Calendar. 

r a kged. adj. [from fang.] Furnifhed with 
fangs or long teeth; furnifhed with any 
in ft rumen ts of deftruftion, which can be 
exercifed in imitation of fangs. 

My two fchoolfcllows. 

Whom I will truft as I will adders fang*d , 
hey bear die mandate. Shakefpear*'s Hamlet . 

^ISotbcytlium, nor fierce Dacians, onward rufli 
Wuh hall the fpeed, nor half fo fwift retreat: 

In chariots ,/^''d with fey ihes, they foour the field, 
Dnve through our wedg'd battalions with a whirl, 

„ *, I i d l "! xw a drcadfuI harveft on the plain. Philips. 

IA NG l.E. n.f [from penjan, Saxon, to 
attempt Skinner* J Silly attempt; trifling 
fcheme. It is never ufed, or rarely, bur 
in contempt with the epithet n&w; as, 

new f angles , new ftnghnef . 

Fa ncled. adj* [from fangle.\ This word 
feems to figni fy gawdy; ridiculoufly 
thewy ; vainly decorated : new fanglcd % 
is therefore new-fafhioned; dreffed out 
m new decorations.. 

Quick wits be in defirc new fangled. and in pur. 
pofc unconftanr. A/cLuh 

A book! oh, rare one! 

Be not, as in this f angled worlds a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shakefpcarc*s Cymbiilne. 

Fang less. adj. [from fang A Toothlefst- 
without teeth. 

The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth laclc 
The very inftrument of chaftifement; 

So that his1 pow'r, like to a fang/efs lion. 

May offer, bui not hold. Shakc/peare’s Henry IV. 

F a ngot. nr./ A quantity of wares: as- 

raw filk. See. containing from one to two. 

hundred weight three quarters. UiH*, 

Fa nnll. n*j. [ fanon, French.] A fort 

o ornament -ike a fcarf, worn about the: 

left arm of a mafs-prieft when he offi- 

ciates. Diel* 

Fa # nner. n.f [from fan *J One thatplays- 
a fan. 

1 will fend unto Bibylon fanners that (ball fen her.. 

, ,, Jeremiah. 

Fa'ntasibd. adj. [from fan/af.] Filled 
with fancies or imaginations. 

A« I traveil’d hither through the land, 

I found ihe people Rtsn&iyjantajjtd* Sbafafh. 

Fa ntaskl n.f [See Phantasm.] a 

thing not real, but appearing to the ima¬ 
gination. 

Fantastical. \ adj* [fantafiefue^ French; 

rAKTA STICK. J hom fenta/y.^ 

I* Irrational; bred only in the imagination#- 
The delight tbal a man takes from another*# fin, 

fv*. 






FAN 


FAR 


can b< nothing elfe but a fantafikaU nmtemaftural 
complacency, anting from that which he really hat 
no fcclinc of. • South. 


V 

So 


*une 

t. Subfifting only in the fancy; imaginary. 

Prdent fcati 

Arc kfi than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whole reurther yet is but fantafikaf. 
Shakes fo my (ingle date of man, that function 
lsfmotherM in furmife} and nothing is. 

But what it not. Shakefpcare*s Macbeth. 

Men are fo poffcffcd with their own faaciei, that 
qjhey take them lor oracles; and ate arrived to fome 
extraordinary revelations of truth, when indeed they 
do but dream dreams, and antufc themfelvcs with 
the fantafiick ideas of a bufy imagination. 

Decay of Piety , 

3. Unreal; apparent only ; having the na¬ 
ture of phantoms which only affurac vifi- 
blc forms occafionally. 

Are ye fantafiicml% or that indeed 
W hich outwardly ye (hew ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. Uncertain; imfteady; irregular. 

Nor happineft can 1 , n*r mifery feel. 

From any turn of hex fantafiick wheel. Prior. 

5. Whirafical; fanciful; capricious ; hu¬ 
mourous j indulgent of one's own ima¬ 
gination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thefe 
fantafiical mind-infc&cd people, that children and 
muficians call lovers. Sidney. 

1 'll knit it up in filken Brings, 

- With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 

To be fantafiick , may become a youth 
Of greater time than I. Shakefp. Two Cent, of Ver. 
t Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expensive, 

and fantafiick miftrefs; to whom he retires from 
the conversation of a difereet and affedlionarc wife. 

Taller. 

We are apt to think your medallifts a little fan-, 
topical in the different prices they fet upon their 
coins, without any regard to the metal of which 
they are compofed. AdJifon. 

Fantastically, adv. [from feintaJluaL] 

1. By the powet of imagination. 

±. Capriciotifly ; humouroufly ; unfteadily. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fansapic ally borne. 

By a vain, giddy, (hallow, humourous youth* 

That fear attends her not. Shakefpcare'$ Henry V. 

3* Whimfically; in compliance with imagi¬ 
nation. 

One cannot fo much as fantafiieally chufe, even 
or odd, he thinks not why. Grew's Co find. 

Fa*ta^sticalness. ) n.f [from fantajii- 

Fanta'stickness. J €»/.] 

1. Humouroufnef»; mere compliance with 
fane/. 

2 . Whimficalncfs; unreafonahlenefs. 

I dare not a flume to m^lelf to hay* put him out of 
Conceit with it, by having convinced him of the fan• 

' Xafiiealnefs of it. ^ Tillotfon , Pref. 

3. Caprice ; unfleadlnefs. 

FA'NTAbY. tj. fi [fantafie, French ; fihan- 

tafia , F-atin ; 1 

I. Fancy ; imagination ; tn$ 
gining. See F NCY. 

How now, Horatio ? you crepible and look pale! 
Is not this fonjethmg more than fantafy ? Shake, 

I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantafy ; 

Which is as thin of fubftance as the air, 

And more unconftant than the wind. 

He is fuperttitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Ot fantafyt of dreams, and ceremonies. 

Go you, and where you find a maid, • 

‘ That eye (he flpep hath thrice her prayers faid. 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy^ 

Sleep fhe as fou nd as carelcfs infancy* Shakefpcare . 

Thefe fptrits of fenfc, in fantafy* s high court. 
Judge of the lorms of objects, ill or well; 

And fo (hey fend a good or ill report 

to the heart, where «U affc^Uo&s dwcU.Z 2 av/ 7 i. 


power of ima- 




Shakefp. 


Shakefp, 


of fantafy art fee edouiV »n a 
man fees things before him which 


Newton* 
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lit appearing to the ima- 


Prior. 

This is 


Prior. 


By the power 
dream, or a mad man 
arc not there. 

t Idea; image of the mind. 

And with the fugVy fweet thereof allure, 

C hafte lad ies ears to fantafiet. impure. Huhberd. 

, Humour, inclination. 

f would with that both you and others would ceafe 
from drawing the Scriptures to your fantafiet and 
affc&iona* . H ,r bitg m 

Fa'ntom. *./. fSee Phantom.] Some¬ 
thing not real, o 
gi nation. 

Fap. adi. Fuddled; drunk. It feetns to 
have l>eeu a cant word in the time of 

Shakefpeesre. 

The gentleman had drunk hirafclf out of bisjive 
fenfes $ and being ftp , Sir, was, as they fay, 
cafhicred. Shakefp 

FAR. ad'v. [peop, Saxon ; fatt 9 Erfe.] 

1. To ereajt extent in length. 

Pay (acred rev’rence to A polio’s foeg. 

Left wrathful the far-fbooufig god emit. 

His fatal arrows. 

2. To a great extent every way. 

Iefs proper. 

Vaft and great 

Is what 1 love; the far extended ocean 
To a litle riv’let I prefer. 

With colUy cates Rome ftain'd her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold fhe bought a lord: 
Corruption, difeord, luxury combin’d. 

Dowd funk they^r-fam’d miftrefs of mankind. 

A>bnthnot. 

From the fame ‘lineage ftem /Eaetes came. 

The y^r- tam’d brother of th'cnchantrcfs dame.Pope. 

3. To a great difiance progreflivcly. 

Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefs. 

And 1 wilt fet this foot of mine as for 
As who goes fartheft. Shakefp . Julius Cerfar. 

Is ity far you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the timo 
’Twixt {his and fupper, Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fty ; * 

All but the fool who (ought his deltiiiy. Dry den. 

Remotely; at a great diftance. 

Ho meant to travel into far countries, until his 
friends affe&ion either ceafe d or preva iled Sidney. 

In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once 
publifhed, it prefen thr takes effect far and wide; all 
(fates framing themlelves thereunto. Hooker• 

And after that long ftrayed here and tliere, 

Through every field and foreft far and near. Hubb. 

JF/tr be it from me to jutlity the cruelties uled to¬ 
wards t(icm, which had -their reward foori after. 

bacon's Holy War. 

He feift light horfemcn into Mefopotamia with a 
guide, becaulexhc country was unto him beft known ; 
following not far alter himfelf with all his army. 

Kuo/let. 

And yet the lights which in my towj;r do fhine. 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far* 

Look not,into (his little world of mine. Davies. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. 

And not mole ft us ; unkfe we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions 
vain. Milton. 

I have been hunting up and down, far and near, 
iince your unhappy indifpofition, to find out a re¬ 
medy. V Efirfinge. 

The nations fat and near contend in choke, 

And feud the ftow’r of war by publ iclc voice. Dry den. 

The painted lizard and the birds of prey. 

Foe? of die 1 ruga I kind, bt far away. Dry den?s Virg. 

But from the reading ot my book and me. 

Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry I 
Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw. 

Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged fhoe. Dtyden. 

Far off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. Drydcn . 

Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any do¬ 
minion, that we find quite the cqntrary. Locke. 

’Till on the Po his blalted corpfe was hurl'd, ^ 
F/tr from his couiffry in the weftern world* Addtf. 

5. To* Jilt™*. D | 
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FAR 

At far at the Eaft is froti the Weft, fo ^rrWli 
he removed our tranfgreflions from him. Pf. cm. 12, 

Neither did thofc that war? fenr, and travelled 
far off, undertake fo difficult enterpriser wtthdKit a 
Conductor. Raleigh. 

But all in vain 1 which when he faw, he ced’d 
Contending, and remov'd his tent for off. Milton m 

I had always a curiofity to look hack into the 
fources or things, and view in my mind, fo far as 1 
was able, the beginning and progref* of a riling world. 

Burnet*S Tt< ary, 

A lion’s hide around his lojns he wore; 

The well poiz’d javelin to the field he bore, . # 
Inur’d to blood ; (lie far deftroying dart. 

And the beft weapon* an undaunted heart. Addifon, 

6. In a great part. 

When they were by Jebus the day was far (pent. 

Judges. 

7. In a great proportion; by many degrees. 
It is commonly nfed with fome word 
noting the comparative, but Dtyden has 
Lied it abfolutely. 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price fo 
far above rubies. Prov. six. i. 10. 

Such a communication pafleth far better through 
the" water than air. Bacon*s Natural Hifiory. 

Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and far 
higher mountains to pour down waters, then any part 
ot the old world. Bm 

* The face of war. 

In ancient times^ doth differ far 

From what our fiery battles are. Haller. 

Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty, ahi 
they are ulually hardeft, and many times impothbUt 
to be proved. Tiilotfon. 

Latin is a more fuccindt language than the Iuu» 
lian, Spanith, French, or even than the Englifh, 
whkh, by rcafon of its mooofyltables, is far the 
molt compendious of them. Drydcn . 

The field is fpacious 1 defign to (bw. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Drydcn^ 

Beiidcs, he’s lovely far above the reft, 

With you immortal, and with beauty bleft. Pope. 
Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 

• I * .• 1 ■ A 


Vprti 


Pope • 

This 


Far other journey hi ft demands thy care. 

To a great height; magnificently, 
is perhaps only in Shakefpcat e. 

1 do not think 

$0 fair an outward, and l'uch ftuff within. 

Endows a man but him. - 

-You (peak him far . 

--i don’t extend him. Sir. Shakefp . Cymbeline • 

9. To a certain opint; to a certain degree. 

The fubftance or the fervice of God, -fo fir forth 
as it hath in it any thing more than the law nf 
reafon doth teach, may not be invented of men* 
as it is amongft the heathen; but muft be received 
from God himfelf. Hookyr. 

Anfwer them 

How far torch you dp like their articles. Shakefp. 

Not to rcfolve, is to rcfolve ; and many times it 
breeds as many neeelfities, and engageth as far in 
fome other fort, as to rcfolve. Bacon. 

Of thjs I need not many words to declare how 
far it is from being fo much as any pari of lcpcnt- 
ance. Hammond, 

My difcourfe is fo far from being equivalent to* 
the pofic 011 be mentions, that it is a perfect eon tra¬ 
dition to it* Tillotfm , 

The cuftoi? of thefe tongues Jometimc* fo far in¬ 
fluences the expretlions, that in ihele epi fries one 
xpay oblcne the force of the Hebrew conjugations. 

Locke on St. Paul's Epifiles. 

10. Far at 0 great diftance. , 

For though I fled him angiy,. yet recall'd 
To life prolong'd, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoft fkirts 
Of glory, and far off his fteps gdo/q. Milt unf¬ 

it. Far off. To a great diftance. 

Cherubic watch, and of a (word the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright. 

And guard all paffage to the' tree of life. Milton • 

12. joined with far , whenyhr noting 

diftance, is not followed by a piepoii- 
tiofl : as, I fet the boat far oft, / fit the boat 
far from yte* 

13. Far 


• r 
















FAR 

1 j> Far !i often ofed in compofliion: at, 

fa tfh doping, farfteing ♦ 

Far-fe'tch. n.f. - and fetch.] A deep 

ffratagem. A ludicrous word* 

But Jefuits have deeper reaches. 

In all their politick fa fetches ; 

'And from their Coptick prieft, Kirch crus, 

Found out this my flick way to jeer us. Hstdibras. 

Far-fEtched* adj. [ far and fetch,] 
i. Brought from places remote. 

Of thefe tl.iftgs others Quickly will difpofe, 

Whole pains have earn’d uxtfarfetch'd fpoil. Milton* 
By his command we boldly croft'd the line. 

Ana bravely fought where fouthera ftan arife: 

We trac'd the farfetch'd gold into the mine. 

And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize. 

Dryden. 

t . Studlonfly fought; elaborately if rained; 
not cafily or naturally introduced. 

York, with all his farfetch'd policy. Slakcfp. 

Vorfar-fetcbed rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain. 
And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words which 
£gnify different ideas by a fort of an unaccountable 
farfetched analogy, or djftant rcfamblaace, that fancy 
has introduced between one thing and another; as 
when we fay, the meat is green when it is half 

wafted. Watu. 

Far-piercing. adj. [for and fierce,] 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. 

Atlas, her fire, to whole farpiercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

Th* eternal columns which on earth he rears, 

End in the ftarry vault and prop the fpheres. Pope. 

F4R-*h ootin c. treft. [far and /boot,] Shoot¬ 
ing to a great distance. 

Then loud he call'd Ain*as thrice by name ; 

The loud repeated voice to glad Ain cu came ; 

Great Jove ne laid, and the ft if hooting god, 

Infpire thy mind to nuke thy challenge good. Dtyd. 

Far. adj. 

1. Diftant; remote. 

* A man taking 9 far journey. Mark, 

But we mvft Mg our bread in dimes unknown, 
Beneath the fcoithingof the freezing zone} 

And feme to far Oaxis (hall be fold. 

To try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryde/t. 

2. It was formerly ufed not only as an ad* 

verb but an adjeftive, with off, 

Thefe things^Ceeinfmall and undiftiqguifluble, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Sbakfp. 

If we may behold in any creature any one (park 
•f that eternal fire, or any far off dawning of Cl od 's 
glorious brightneft, the fame in the beauty, motion, 
and virtue of this light may be perceived. Raleigh. 

3 * From Far. Iii this fenie it is ufed el- 
liptically for a far , or remote place. 

The Lord Ihail bring a nation againft thee from 
j * r • from the end of the earth* Dcui. xxvii. 

4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanfhip, 
the right fide of the horfe, which rhe rider 
turns from him when he mounts. 

No irut Egyptian bver knew in horfes 
Thc/ir fide from the near. Dryden't Clements. 

5 - It is often not eafy to diftinguifh whe¬ 
ther it be adjc&ive or adverb; as. 

The nations far and near center'd in choice. 
r Dryden . 

far. «./, [contrafted from far row.] The 
offspring of a fow; young pigs. 

Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year. 

Are for to be made of and counted full dear ; 

For now L the loft of the far of the fow 
More great than the lofi of two calves of the cow, 

rv* x? , ‘Puffer. 

*' y* rc "’ Latin; farcer, 

French.) 

l. To fluff; to fill with mingled ingredi¬ 
ent*. ° 

Wrc filing It a pa IN me which either the Comlfli. 
rI derived from (fonacus, their firft pretended 

V OL. I. 


FAR 

founder, or it leaft it sniniftred feme fluff fo the 

farcing of that fable. ^ Carevj. 

The firft principles of Chriftian religion fhould 
not be farced with School points and private tenets. 

Bp. Sandtrfcn , 

2. To extend; to fwell out, 

*Tis not the halm, the feeptfe, and the ball. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertiflu'd robe of gold and pearl. 

The farced title running 'lore the king. Sbakefp, 

Farce, ir. f. ffrom the verb; or from 
farcer t French, to mock.] A dramatick 
representation written without regularity, 

and fluffed with wild and ludicrous con¬ 
ceits. 

There b yet a lower fort of poetry and painting. 
Which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotcfouc is in a picture: the perions and 
actions of a farce arc all unnatural, and the man¬ 
ners falfo; t^at is, inconfiftent with the characters 
of mankind: grotcfque painting is the juiirefem- 
blancc of thi*. Dryden't Dufrcfnoy. 

W hat fhould be great, you turu to farce. Prior. 
They object againft it -as a farce , becaufe the 
irregdlantyof the plot fhould anfwer to the extrava¬ 
gance of the charadcn, which they fay this piece 
wants, and therefore is no farce. Coy. 

Fa'rcical. adj. [from farce.] Belonging 
to a farce; appropriated to a farce. 

They deny the characters to be farcical, becaufe 
they are actually in nature. Gay. 

Fa'rcy. n. f. [farcina, Italian; farcin , 
French.] The leprofy of horfes. It is 
probably curable by antimony. 

Fa rdel. n.f. [fardello, Italian ; fardean , 
French.] A bundle; a little pack. 

Let us to the king: there is that in this fardel 
will make him fcratch his beard. Sbakefpcare. 
W ho would far dele bear, 

To groan and fweat under a weary life) Shake/. 

To FARE. *v. n. [papan, Saxon; •uaren. 
Dutch.] • 

K. Togo; topafs; to travel. 

A t I aft, rcfcJvi ng forward ftill to fare 9 
UntiI she Muti'ring ftorm ii overblown. Fairy Qu. 

His fpirits pure were fiibjcft to our fight, 

Like to a man in (hew and lb ape be fared. Fairfax. 

So on he Jam, and to the border comes 
Of Eden. Milton't Parodlfi Loff. 

dly they far'd along the fca-beat (bore; 
heav'd their hearts* Pope. 

2m To be in any ftate good or bad* 

So bids thee wtil to fare thy nether friend. 

Fairy Queen. 

A ftubborn heart (hall fare evil at the laft. Ecclrf. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
Psefeo ts that beauty. Waller. 

So in this throng bright SacharifTa far'd, 

Opprela'd by thofe who ft rove to be her guard: 

As trips, though never fo oblequious, fall 

Foul in a fempeft on their admiral. Waller. 

So fares tbc flag among th* enraged hounds; 

Repel; their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 

Dinaam. 

But as a barque, that, in foul weather. 
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101s u by two advene winds together. 

Is bruis’d and beaten to and fro, 

And knows not which to turn him to ; 

So far'd the knight between two foes. 

And knew not which of them t' oppofe. HudiSras. 

1 f you do as l do, you. may fare as 1 fare, 

L'Eflrangt. 

Thus, fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidft the crowd. Dryden't Mn. 

Enghlb mmifters never fare Co well as in a time 
of war with a foreign power, which diverts the pri¬ 
vate feuds and aninaoiities of the nation. Addifon.. 

Some are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they ihail fare no worfe than their 
neighbours* Swift. 

' To proceed in any train of confequeaces 
good or bad. 

Thia i ifaretb when too snuch defire of contra- 
d^flioij-caulcth our ifceches (*thcp to pafs by number 
tfaaq to flay for weight. HoJur % 

V Micros 


FAR 

S 6 fare* it when with truth falfehood contends^ 

Milton. 

4* To happen to any one well or ill: with 
it preceding in an imperfonal form. 

When the hand finds itfelf well warmed and co¬ 
vered, let it refufc the trouble of feeding the mouth, 
or guarding the head, 'till the body be ftarved or 
killed, and then we ihail fee how it will fare with 
the hand. South. 

j. To feed; to eat; to be entertained wit!j 

food. 

The rich man fared fumptuoufly everyday. Luke. 
Fcaftyour ears with the mufick awhile, if they 
mill fare fo hardily as on the trumpet's found. 

Sbakrfpeare'sfimon , 
Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times 
of extremity, they have dderruled fo low as to eat 
dogs; but Galen delivereth, that, young, fat, and 
gelded, they were the food of many nations. * 

Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 

Fare. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Price of paffage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. Ufed only of that which is 
paid for the perfon, not the goods. 

He found a foip going to Tarrtnlh ; fo he pa : d 
the/are thereof, and went down into it to go with 
them unto Tarfhiflj. %*• 

He paflage begs with unregarded prayV, 

And wants two farthings to difeharge hi 9 fare. Dryd. 

2. Food prepared for the table; provifions. 

-But come, fo well rcfrcfh'd, now let us play. 

As meet is, after fuch dcficiousjfen*. Milton * 

But when the weftern winds with vital pow'r 
Call forth the tender grali and budding flow’r, 

• T hen, at the laft, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and fend them to their fummer's/kn*. 

_ . . UryddU 

This is what nature's want may well fuffice ; 

He that would more is covetous, not wife: 

But lince among mankind fo few there are. 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 

This much I will indulge thee forthyeafe. 

And mingle fomething of our times topleafe. Dryd. 

Upon hit riling up he ordered the pea font to'let 
before him whatever food he had in his houfe: the . 
peafant brought out a great deal of coxrfe fare , of 
which the emperor cat very heartily. Addifon ; 

Far ewe'll, adv. f l ms word is originally 
the imperative of the verb farewell* or - 
fare you well; fis felix , etbi in bortum rernp 
or bene Jit tibi; but in time ufe familiar- 
ifed it to an adverb, and it is ufed both by* 
thofe who go and thofe who are left.] 

U The parting compliment; adieu. 

Bu tfar^weli, king; fith thus thqu wilt appear. 
Freedom lives hence, and banifhment is here. Shaft, t 
Whether we ihail meet again, 1 know not, 

There fore our cverialiing fartw* U take ; 

For ever, and for vn% % far*well, Caftius. Sbakrfru 
Be not amazed, call ail yoyr fenfes to you; de~ 
fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good 
life forever. Sbakefpcare.. ‘ 

An iron (lumber flints my Avimraing eyes; 

And now farewell, involv'd in lhades of night, 

For ever I am ravilh'd from thy fight. Drydtn. 

Farewell, feys he; the patting found fcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but Ihe replied farewell , Dryd, J 
O queen, farewell / be lbli pofleft 
Of dear remembraoce, bldrtng ftill and bleft! Pope m 

2m It is fometimes ufed only as an expreffioxt 
of reparation without kindnefs. 

Farewell the year, which threaten'd fo 
The faireft light tire world can fhnw. Wallcrm 

Trr.idi ng the path to nobler ends, 

A km % farewell to love I gave ; 

Refolv'd my country and my friends 
All that remain'd of me fhoutd have. Waller . 

5. Its original verbal meaning is preferved 
when it is ufed plurally. 

Farewell, matter Silence: I will not ufe many 
words with you; fare you well, gentlemen, both. 

* Sbakefp tare's Henry IV. 

Farewell, n.f. 

i- Lea re; of departure* 

> $ B ife# 
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Set how the mormnropes her gridengate. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Soak, 

1 f chance the radiant fun with farewell fweet, 
Extend his ev’ning beam, the fields retire. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Atteft their Joy, that hill and valley ring. Milt**, 
As in this grove I took my \*ftfarewcU t 
As on this very fpot of earth I fell. Dry dm. 

Before I take my farewell of this (ubjeA, 1 (hall 
advife the author for the future to fpeak his meaning 
more plainly. /Iddjfon. 

. It is fometimes ufed as an adjeftivc; 
leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their 

« # . ° . i. « r f# _ _ _ *11 


perhaps 


dudiicr in jareweu papa 
but intend to appear ata 
r another form, and witn 


Spe&ator. 


G 


tailing 

>Dereft to 


_ t i of the vegetable kingdom for 

mankind it taken from the farhtaceew or mealy 
fired* of fome culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, 
wheat, rice, rye, maize, panick, and millet. 

Arbsttbnot am Aliments. 

FARM, *./. [firm*, French; peojim, pro- 
vifion, Saxon.] 

». Ground let to a tenant; ground culti¬ 
vated by another man Upon condition of 

(art of the profit to the owner or 

_ indlor 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing 
lands and farms to their ancient rents, it could not 
be done without a parliament. Hayward. 

2. The ilate of lands let out to the culture 
of tenants. 

The lords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fet out 
their land in farm* for term of years, to their te¬ 
nants; but only from year to year, and fome during 
pleafure. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It is great wilfulneft in landlords to make any 
looger farms unto their tenants. Sp**f* r t 

To Farm. «i>. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To let out to tenantsat a certain rent. 

We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm. 

The revenue whereof fhall furoifh us 

For our afiiurs in hand. Sbakefpeace's Richard II, 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers fcant twenty Shil¬ 
lings for thirty, which the Earl of CommaM farmed 
of the king. Camden's Remains. 

j. To cultivate land. 

Fa'rmer. n.f. [fermier, French; or from 

farm .] , 

j. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haft feen a farmer 'a dog bark at a beggar, 
and the ere*n»re run from the cur: there thou 
might’ft behold the great image of authority; a 
dog’s obeyed In office. Shakefpeare. 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether 
his own or another’s* 

Nothing, is of greater prejudice to the/*n#cr than 
the (locking of his land with cattle larger than it 
will bear, Mortimer's Hnftandi 

Fs-* most. n.f. [fuperlativc of/&r.] M< 
diftant; remoteft. 

A fpacious cave, within \t%farmofi part. 

Was hew’d and faftiion’d by laborious art. 

Through the hill’s hollow fide*. Dryden's Mn. 

Fa'rness. n.f. [from far.] Diftance; re- 
motenefs. 

Their neamefs on all quarters to the enemy, and 
their famefs from timely foccour by their friends, 
have forced the commanders to call ic 
tnoft number of able hands to fight. Carew . 

Farra'cihous. adj. [from farrago^ 
l : «rmed of different materials. 

Being a confufion of knaves and foo)s L 
farrasrimotu concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 

° | .. t...___I *L_!_ J.,.*_! 

(exes, and ages, it l 
nations be mooftrous t . 
with mAh. Br rum's Vulgar Errourt. 


FAR 

FARRAGO, m /. [Iarin.] A uufi formed 

confufcdly of fcveral ingredients; a med- 
ley. 

FA'RRIER. ir. /• [firrier, French ; ferra- 
rists, Latin.] 

1. A (hoer of horics. 

But the utmoft etafhief* in thefe particulars be¬ 
long to farriers, fadlers, fopiths, and other tradef- 

snen. * Digfy. 

2 . One who profefles the medicine of horfes. 

If you are a piece of a farrier , as every groom 
ought to be, get fade, or ftrong-beer to nib your 
horfei. Swift. 

To Fa'rrier. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 

praftife phyfick or chirurgery on horfes. 

r There are many pretenders to the art of far tiering 
and cowl etching, yet many of them are very ijnorant. 

Mortimer. 

Fa'rrow. h. /. [peapb, Saxon.] A litter 
of pigs. 

Pour in low’s blood that hath litter'd 
Her moo farrow. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Fa'rrow. «i>. a . To bring pigs. It is 
ufed only of fwine. 

Sows ready to farrow this rime of the year. Tuffir. 
The fwine, although multiparous, yet being bi- 
fulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as other bifolcous animals. Brown. 

Ev’n her, who did her numerous offspring koaft. 

As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry’d. 

The thirty-pigs at one large Utter farrow'd. Dryden, 

FART. n.f. [pepr, Saxon.] Wind from 

.behind. 

Lova is th efirt 
Of every heart; 

It pains a man when ’6s kept clofe ; 

And others doth offend, when *tis letloofc. Suckling. 

To Fart. «i>. a . [from the noun.] To break 
wind behind. 

' As when we a a gun difeharge. 

Although the bore be ne’er fo large. 

Before the flame from muzzle burft. 

Juft at the breech it fialhes firft; 

So from my lord his paffion broke, 

H t farted firft and then he fpoke. _ Swift. 

Fa'rther. ad*v. [This word is now gene¬ 
rally confidercd as the comparative degree 
of far ; but by no analogy can far make 
farther or forthefi : it is therefore proba¬ 
ble, that the ancient orthography was 
nearer the true, and that we ought to 
write further and furthef, from forth, 
farther, fortheft, pojrSop, pup&p, Saxon; 
the o and *, by refemblance of found, 
being firft confounded in fpeech, and af¬ 
terwards in books.] Ata greater diftance; 
to a greater diftance; more remotely; be¬ 
yond; moreover. 

To mike a perfcfl judgment of good pi flu res, 
when compared with one another, befidcs lules, 
there is further required a long converfation with ihc 
beft pieces. Dryden's Dufrefnoy „ 

They contented themfdves with the opiuions, 
fafhions, and things of their country, without look¬ 
ing any farther. Locke. 

Fa'rther. adj. [fuppofed from far., more 
probably from forth, and to be written 
further. J 

1. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of 
gratitude, I have a particular inclination to honour 
you. Dryden. 

2. linger; tending to greater diftance. 

Before our farther -way the fates allow. 

Her* muff we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden. 

Fa'rther a ncb. n.f. [more properly fur¬ 
therance from further. J Encouragement; 
promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, 
nod of all the farthei ante that I have obtained. 

■' a 7 I Afcbum's Sehoobtsofler 
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FAitTHEHMotR. adev* [more properly fur* 

thermort. ] Befidcs; over and above; like* 

wife. 

Furthermore the leasts, body, and boughs of thfe 
tree, by fo much exceed all other plants, as the 
greateft men of power and wordly ability furpala 

the meaneft. Raleigh's H{ftory. 

To Fa'rther. i ua . [ more proper To fur* 
then] To promote; to facilitate; load* 
vance. 

He had farthered or hindered the takingof the 
town. Dryden^ 

Farthest. ad*>* [more properly furthefi.] 
See Farther. 

i . At the greateft diftance. 

2. To the greateft diftance. 

Fa'rthest. adj. Moil diftant; remotefh 

Yet it rouftbc withal coofidered, that the greateft 
prt of the world art they which be forthefi front 
perfection. Hooker* 

Fa'rthin<I. n.f [peopfclinx, Saxon, from 
pcopep, four, that is, the fourth part of a 
penny. ] 

1. The fourth of a penny; the fmalTclb 
Englifh coin. 

A farthing is the leaft denomination or fraflion 
of mooey ufod in England. Cocker'sArihbmetitk* 

Elfe all thofe things we toil fo hard in. 

Would not avail one farthing. Prior* 

You are not obliged to take money not of gold oi. 

filvei; not the halfpence or farthings of England. 

Swift* 

2. Copper money. 

The parilh find, ’tistrue; but our churchwardens 
Feed on the filver, and gtvt us the farthings. Gay. 

3. It is ufed fometimes in a fenfe hyperbo¬ 
lical : as, it is not worth a farthmg; or 
proverbial. 

His fon builds on, and never is content, 

’Till the laft farthing is in ftniflure fpent. Drjim\ 

4. A kind of divifion of land. Not in ufe# 

Thirty acres make a jarthing-lznd ; nine far-- 
things a Cornifo acre; and four Cornilh acre* a 
knight’s fee. Carrw . 

Fa'rthtngaLE. n.f. [This word has much 
cxercifcd the etymology of Shutter^ wha 
at laft feems to determine that k is de* 
rived from nxrtu garde: if he had confi* 
fide red what *vert fignifies in Dutch, he 
might have found out the true fenfe.] 
A hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to 
fpread the petticoat to a wide circum¬ 
ference. 

With lilken coats, and cap, and golden rings. 

With ruffs, aud cuffi, and farthingales and things. 

Sbakefprare w 

Tell me, 

Whatcompafs will you wear your farthingale f 

Sbakefpcare • 

Arthur wore in hall 

Roundtable, like a fart hinged. Hudibrat. 

Some will have it that it portends the downfal of 
the French king; aud obferve, that the farthingale 
appeared in Ei^iand a little before the ruin of tht 
Spanilh monarchy. Addifin. 

S ic feems a medley of alf ages. 

With a huge farthingale to fwell herfuftran ftufF, 

A new commode, a topknot and a ruff. Swift. 

Fa'rthingsworth. n. f. [fhrthing and 

ovorth.] As much as is (old for a farthing. 
They are thy cuftomen; I hardly ever fell them 
a farthingjwortb of any thing. Arbutbnot • 

Fa'SCES. n. f. [Latin.] Rods anciently 
carried before the confuls as a mark of 
their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain. 

That Carthage, which he ruin'd, rife once more; 
And Jhook aloft the fafees of the main. 

To fright thole flavet with wi. .1 they felt before. 

Dryden. 

F£SCM. 
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FASCIA, ft*/, [Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 

Fa'sciatbd. adj. [from fafda.~\ Bound 
with fillets; tied ’ ith a bandage. Did. 
Fascia'tion. Wm/ [from facia Bandage; 
theatt or manner of binding di leafed parts. 

Three cfpccial forts of fofeiation, or rowling, 
have the worthies of our proieflion commended to 
poftemy. Wifeman. 

To FA'SCINATE. v. a. [ faftim , Latin.] 
To bewitch; to enchant ; to influence in 
fomc wicked and fecret manner. 

There be none of the affe^Hom which have been 
noted to ftfcinateejt bewitch, hot love and envy. 

Bacon. 

Such a fafdnatlng fin is this, as allows man no 
liberty of coafideratton. Decay cf Piety. 

Fascination, w. f [from fafanate .J The 
power or ad of bewitching; enchant¬ 
ment ; nnfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had foch a crafty and bewitching faction, 
both to move pity and to induce belief, as was. like 
a kind oifafeinadam and enchantment to thofe that 
law him or heard him. Beam. 

The Turks hang old rap, or fuch like ugly things, 
upon their faireft horfes, and other goodly crea¬ 
tures, to fecure them againft fafeination. Waller. 

There is a certain bewitchery or ftfeination in 
words, which make them operate with a force be¬ 
yond wharwe ean naturally give an account of. South. 

FASCINE. ». f. [French.] A faggot. 

Military cam. 

The Black Prince palled many % river without 
’the help erf pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots 
•t focccfsMy at the generals of our timet do with 
J*femes. Add!Jon*% Spectator. 

Fa wci’Notrs. adj. [ fafdmem , Lat.] Caufcd 

or ailing by witchcraft, or enchantment. 
Not in ufe. 

flwll mtAi&fcfa the ptoffibility of fafeinosu dif- 
s, farther then refer to experiment. Harvey. 

•A'SHION. m. f. \Japn, French; /octet , 
Litin.] 

• Form; make; date of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 

*|heyy*eumd the mfLlm grieved at our fofenmi. 
tigs in esediiig churches, at their form mod fajbion, 
at the ftatdtiMlf of than and coAUarft, and at the 
opinion which we have of them. Hooker. 

Theftjbion of his countenance was altered. Luke. 
Stand thele poor people’s friend. 

—I will. 

Or let me loofc the fajbion of a man. 

. The make or cut of cloaths. 

1 'll be at charges for a looksng-glafs. 

And entertain a fcore or two of taylors, 
Tofoiyfe/bions to adorn my body. 
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Sbakefp. 

entertain for one of my hundred 5 only, 
do not like five fajbion of your garments. Sbokejp, 

Manner; fort; way. 

For that 1 love your (laughter 
In fuch a righteous fajbion as 1 do. 

Perforce againft all checks, rebukes, and manners. 

And he will, after his four fajbion ., tell you 
What hath proceeded. SbaLfptmre*s Jains Cafar . 

The commiflioneri either pulled down or defaced 
•11 images in churches; and that is fuch unfeafon* 
able and unfeafoned fajbion, as if it bad been done 
in huwTiItty again!! them. Hayward. 

4. Cuftom operating upon drefs, or any 
domeflick ornaments. 

Here’s the note 

Jow mttch your chain weight to the utmoftcaraf. 
The finenda of the gold, the chargeful fajbion. 

« „ , bbakefpeare. 

f* Cuftom; general practice. 
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•0 tall every fhlnq Into queftion, it will he Wquiflit 
to fatipfy men’s rtafon about it. < 1 Hi of on. 

No itooder that paftorats are fallen into difellcem, 
together with that fa/bion of life upon which they 

were grounded. fVaJjb. 

It was nor eafily reconciled to the common me¬ 
thod ; but then it was the fy/bioa to do fuch things. 

Arbutbnot. 

■ Manner imitated from another; way efta- 

blifhed by precedent. 

Sorrow fo royally in you ap 
That I will deeply put 1 
And wear it in my near.. 

, General approbation; 

A young gentleman accom 
innocent diverfioos in faftnetn. 

His panegyricks were be flowed Only on fuch pe: 

and only at fu< 



ton on, 

Sbakcfpearr. 

Mode. 

iates himfelf to the 

Locke . 


M't 1 


begun 
t fijbi 


•r no, m Areas is, th*t thephevds Ihould 
fach valorous enterprises i Yidney 

THwjh the tn;*h of thii hwh ban mimr.il, 
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foes at he had familiarly koown t a 
aitnes as others ctafc to praife, when out of power, 
OC out of fajbion. Pope. 

8. Rank ; condition above the vulgar. It 
is ufed in a fenfe below that of quality. 

It is ft range that men of ffbion, and gentlemen, 
Ihould fo grofly belie their own knowledge. RssUigb. 

9. Any thing worn. 

Now, by this maiden hloflbm in my bind, 

I foorn thee, and thy fajbion, pceviftiWy. Sbakefp. 

10. The farcy, q diftemper in horfes; the 
fcorfes leprofy, A barbarous word. 

His hbrfe is pot left with the glanders, infefted 
with tht fajbions, and full of windgallt. Sbakefp. 

To ¥ a'sh ion. a* [faponner, French, from 

the nonn.] 

!» To form; to mould; to figure. 

He loves me well, and I have gi v’n him reafon; 
Send him but hither, and I ’U fajbion him. Sbakefp. 

Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him t And did not one ftjbion us in thewonob ? Job. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were alrea¬ 
dy fajhioned in the clouds, which food after Ihould 
fwallow up all living creatures. Raleigh. 

Tht rib he form’d and fajbion'd with his hands; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man like, but different fex. Milton's Paradlfe Loft. 

Inability will every one find in himfeK, who 
fball go about to fajbion in his underftanding any 
fimple idea, not received by his fenfes from external 
objefts, or by refic&ioa from the operations of his 
mind about them. Locks. 

How could this ncAle fabrick be defign'd. 

And fajbion'd, by a maker brute and blind ; 

Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 

And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent; Bloc km. 

A different toil another foige employs. 

Here the loud hammcr/ij/Zi »nt female toys: 

Each trinket that adoriu the modern dame, 

Firft to thefe little artiftiow’d its frame. Gay's Fan. 

2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 

Laws ought to be fajbioned unto the manners and 
conditions of the people to whom they are meant, 
and not to be impofed upon them according to the 
fimple rale of right. Spertfer. 

Ne do, 1 doubt, but that ye well can fajbion 
Youvlclves thereto, according tooccafion. Hnbb.Tale. 

Nature, as it trows again towards earth. 

Is fajbion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. Sbak. 

This cardinal. 

Though from an humble (lock undoubtedly, 

Was fajbion*d to much honour from his cradle. 

_ Sbak. Hen. VIII. 

3. To counterfeit. Not ufed. 

It better fits my blood to be difdained «f aU, than 
to fajbion a carriage to rob love from any. • Sbakefp. 

4. T o make According to the rule prtferibed 
by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about one parcel 
of filvtr more than another, makes a difference in 
their price; and thus fajbioned plate fells for more 
than its weight. Locke. 

Fa'shkonablb. adj. [from fajbhn.'\ 

1. Approved Yy cuftom; cftabJi(hed by 
cuftom; raodifh. 

The eminence of your condition will invite gen¬ 
tlemen to the ftudy of suture, and nuke phifofophy 
fajhionabh* , Ulanville. 

ionized by Microsoft & 
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Examine how the fajbion able pnfttet of the 
world can be reconciled to this important do&rine of 
our religion. Rovers. 

*Tis prevailing example hath now made 5 r fajbion - 
able. * Bentley , 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, fafbionable robes her perfon deck; 

Pendants her can, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd, 

3. Obfervant of the mode. 

Time is like a fnjbhnable haft. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting gueft by tl«* hend ; 
But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grafps in the comer: welcome everfmiles. 

And farewell goes out fighing. Sbakefp. 

4. Having rank above the vulgar, and be* 
low nobility. 

FaTh ion ableness. tt. / [from fajbion- 
able.\ Modifh elegance; fuch appearance 
as is according to the prefent cuftom. 

Why Ihould they not continue to value themfelves 
for this outfidc fajbionabitrtcfx of the taylor or tire¬ 
woman ’s making, when their parents have fo early 
inftrutf ed them to do fo f Ijocke . 

Fashionably. ad<v. [from fnfbionablt .] 
In a manner conformable to CQltom; with 
modifh elegance. 

He mtift at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here be might fo fajbion ably and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. South. 

Fa'shionist. 9 • f. [from fafbionJ\ A fol¬ 
lower of the mode ; a fop ; a coxcomb. 

Did. 

To FAST. *v. a. \fafieton, Gothick ; paeytan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To abftain from food. * 

Our love is not fo great Hortenfio, 

But we may blow our-nails together. 

And fajl it f ‘ 

1 had rath< 

much in one. Sbakefpetre' 1 Antony and Cleopatra*.. 

We have fomc meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to faft long after. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

2. To mortify the body by religious ablii* 
nence. 

When thou fajlejl, anoint thy head and wafli thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to faft. Matt.su 
Laft night the very god fhew’d me a vilion : 

I faft, and pray'd for their intelligence. Sbakefp. 

Fast. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Abftinence from food. 

A thoufand men have-broke theirto-day. 

That ne’er (hall dine, unlefs thou yield the crown. 

Sbakefp. 

Where will this end ? Four times ten days I've pafs'd. 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tailed, nor had appetirte; that faft 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I fuller here. Milton. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore¬ 
fathers, who broke their fdfli -with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted flefh, eat it 
only drefied with hunger and fire. Taylor. 

She’s gonounkindly, and refus’d tocaft 
One glance to feed me for fo long a faft. Dtyden. 

2. Religious mortification by abftinence ; 
religious humiliation. 

We bumble ourfelves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward fblemnities of a ft ft. but by 
•ftii&ing our fouls as well as bodies for our fins. 

Atterbury . 

Nor pray'rs no rftfts its ftubboru pulfe reft rain; 

Nor tears, forages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 

Fast. adj. [pej~r, Saxon.] 
i. Firm; immoveable. 

He by his ftrength fetteth ftft mountains. 

Pf Ixv. 6 t . 

Laft, the fire and his three font, 

V\ ith their four wives) and god made ftft the door. 

Milton. 

Be fure to find. 

What I have foretold thw, many a hard cfliy. M'lt. 
SH Of 


uwuuriuuis Kogcrncr, 

irly out* Sbakefp. Tam. cf 
faft from all lour days CJm 
Sbakefoeare*s Antonvand 
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Ere thou ot Ifrael's fccptrc get fafi hold. A f/ltcrr, 

2 . Strong; impregnable. - 

Enghr d, by report of the chronicles* was in* 
felled with roboers and outlaws; which, lurking in 
wood* and fafi place*, ufed often to break forth to 
robaod fpoil. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. Fixed; adhering; not feparable. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in of the horfemc n, 
was driven into a marih; where, after that he, being 
aim oft fafi in the deep mud, had done the uttcr- 
moft, he yielded himfelf. Knolhi. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope dial's Jaft 
to a (hip, looks as it he refolvcd to dtavv thefhip to 
him. TemfU. 

4. Deep; found. 

I have leen her rife from her bed, take paper., fold 
it, feal it, and again return to her bed: yet all this 
while in a moft faft lleep. Sbakrfpeare's Macbeth. 

. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangled; in purpofc, 
ainconftant; light to promife any thing, ready to 
forget every thing, both benefit and injury; and 

thereby neither faft to friend, nor tearful to foe. 

Afc ham's Scbcolmafter. 

6 . [from faft, WeHh, quick.] Speedy ; 
quick; fwift. It may be doubted whe¬ 
ther this fenfe be not always adverbial. 

This work gocch faft on, and profpereth. 

Ezra* v. 8. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life fo fafi doth fly, 

Wc learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies, 
The prince groweth up /aft to be a man, and is 
of a tweet and excellent difpofition: it would he a 
ftajn upon yon if you fbould miflead, or fuller him to 
be mifled. Bacon to Villiers. 

Fast, and loo/e. Uncertain; variable; 
inconftant; deceitful. 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 

hidden by the hair did, as it were, play at faft and 

Iccfe each with other, giving and receiving richnel*. 

Sidney. 

If (he perceived by his outward cheer. 

That anfwould his love by talk bewry. 

Sometimes (he heard him, fometimes (loptjher ear. 
And play’d fafi and loo/e the live-long day, "* 

Tl*e folly andf wickedncfsof men, th 
•lay /aft and Uofc with God Almighty! L' Eftrange. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be feparated again; and fo 
on in an eternal vicifiitudc of Jajl and loo/e y without 
ever confocuung into tha huge condcnfe bodies ol 
planets. - Bentley. 

Fast, ado* 

1. Firmly; immoveably. 

Bin4 the boy, which you (hall find with me, 

Taft to the chair. Sbahjp. King John. 

This love of theirs rayfelf have often teen. 

Haply when they have judg’d me /aft afleep. Shak. 

2. C lofely; 'nearly. In this fenfe it is 
united with feme other word, as by or 

brfide. 

Barbaroffa‘left fourteen galleys in the lake; but 
the Ucktings, fails, oars, and ordinance he had laid 
tip in the eafile jajl by. A nolle 1 • 

Silo's brook that flow’d 

raft hy the oracle of God. Milton's Par adi/e Loft. 

Let purling dreams be in her fancy teen. 

And flow'ry meads, and vales of cheerful green ; 

And in the midft of dcathlcfsgrove* 

Soft fighmg wjfoes lie, 

And.fmiling hope* /aft by. 

And juft beyond ’em ever-laughing love*. Dry den . 
Baft by the throne obfequiou* lame refidet, 

A nd weal th inn ffant rolls her golden tid j. Pope. 

Well-known to me the palace you inquire ; 

Vox faft beftd* it dwell* my honour’J fire. Pope. 

Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And /ft b\ftde him once fear'd Edward (letpi. Pope. 

3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

I would give a tkoufand pound t could run as fafi 
as ihou can'll. S bakefpeare* s Henry IV. 

There (hearns a fpring of blood fo faft. 

From t ho fe deep wounds, as allembru'd the face. 

* Daniel. 
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The hetvieft mufe the fwifteft couife ha* gone. 

As clocks run faftfi when moft lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going,/*/? out of 
theworld. Swift. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and ftill gave evidence of his 

fidelity as /aft as occafions were offered. 

Hammond's Prabf. Cateeb. 

To Fa's ten. *1?. a. [from faft*] 

1. To make faft; to make firm; to fix im¬ 
moveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and co¬ 
vering moft of that fide, had no fftening on the 
left fide. Sidney. 

Moles reared up the TabernacWj and jfaftentdhvs 
fockets. Exodus. 

By chance a (hip was /often'd to the (bore. 

Which from old Clufiutn king Ofinius bore. Dry den. 

2. To bold together; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetic!* force alone. 

To draw and /often lundred parts in one. Donne. 

In the fca-coaft of India there is no iron, which 
flies not like a bird unto thofe mountains, and there¬ 
fore their (hips arc faftened with wood. Brown. 

3. To affix; to conjoin. 

'I he words Whig and Tory have been prefled to 
the fervice of many fucccflioas of parties, ^vvith very 
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different ideas faftened to them. Swift's Examiner 

4. To ftamp ; to imprefs; to fix. 

Thinking, by this face. 

To fafttnns our thoughts that they have courage ; 

But ’tis not fo. Shahefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

5. To unite infeparably. 

Their oppreffors ba ve changed the teenc, and com¬ 
bated the opinions in their true (hape, upon which 

they could not fo well /often their difguife. 

Decay of Piety. 

6. To lay on with ftrength. 

Could he /often a blow, or make a thruft, when 
not differed to approach ? Dry den's An. Dedicat. 

To Fa'sten. *z/. tin To fix himfelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in other 
forts of lizards, in frogs, and other fifties; and 
therefore an horfc 4 ccch will hardly fafttn upon a 
fth. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

He /often* d on my neck ; and bellow’d out. 

As he’d burft heaven. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes 
the will often fajltn on the worfe fide, lies in mifre- 
poitijig upon companions. Locke. 

Fa'stener. n. f. [from faft****] One that 
makes fall or firm. 

Fa'ster. it. J 1 [from faft*] He who abftains 
from food. Airfwortb. 

Fa'sth a nd e d. adj. [faft and band. J Ava¬ 
ricious; clofehanded; clofefilled; edvetous. 

The king bc\o%faJibanded t and loth to part with 
a fecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to be 
contracted with the Princefs Caiharine. Bacon. 

Fasti Dio's ity. it./, [from faftidious.~\ Dif- 
dainfulnefs; contemptuoufnefs. Swift. 

FASTI'DIOUS. adj. [faftidiofus, Latin; 
faftidieux, faftidieufe, French .\ Di Gain¬ 
ful ; fqueamilh; delicate to a vice; info- 
lently nice. 

Reafon* plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, specially with fine a^id fafiidioux minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bacon. 

‘ Let their faftidious vain 
Com million oi the brain. 

Run on and rage^fwcat, cenfure, and condemn. 

They were not made for thee, lefs thou lor them. 

Ben . Jon/on 

A fqueamilh faftidtous nVccnefs, in meats and 
drinks, muft be cured by flarving. L'Eftrange. 

All hopes, railed upon the prpmifc* or liippoled 
kindneftes of the fafidious and fallacious great ones 
ol the world, (hail fail. South. 

Fastidiously. ad<v. [from faftidious .] 
Difdainfully; contemptuoufiy; fqueam 

ifhly. 

Their foie talent is pride and teorn: tlicy look 

hcrosof Q) 


Jaftidicufty, and fpeak difdainfully# cbadudiag* if 
a man thall fall (hart of their garniture at th«irknfts 
and elbows, he is much inferior to them in the 
furniture ol his head. Government of the Tongue. 

Fasti'ciated. adj. [faftigatus, Larin.] 
Roofed; narrowed up to the top. Dut. 

- - 1 Day 

inence. 

Do not call it a faftingday , uoleft alio it be a day 
of extraordinary devotion and of alms, Taylor m 

Fa'stness. tt.f [fromfaft ] 

State of being fail. 

Firmnefs; firm adherence. 

Sjch as had given the king diftafte, did contend 
by their forwardnefs to (hew it was but their faftnefs 
to the former government, and that thofe affections 
ended with the time. 

. Strength; fecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and place* of faftnefi 
laid open, which are the proper walls and calike* 
of the Iri(h, as they were of the Britilh in the 
times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 

The foe* had left the faftnefs of their place, 
Prevail'd in fight, and had hi* men in chace. Dryd-. 

, A flrong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be not well aware of him, he 
entrenches himfelf in a new faftn/s t and holds out 
the fiege with a new artillery. Watts on the Mind. 

. CLofenefs; concifcnefs; not diffufioiu 
Not ufed. 

Bring his ftile from all loofe groffnefs to fuch firm 
faftnefi in Latin, a$ in Dcmofthcnes. A/chami 
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to lean. 

When gods have hot backs, what (hall poor tnea 
do? For me, I am here a Windfor flag, and the 
fail eft, I think, i’ch' foreft. Sbakefpeart. 

Let our wives 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. S bake/p. 
'Tis a fine thing to be fat and (mooth. L' Eftrange. 
Spare diet and labour will keep conftituticms, 
where this difpofition is the ftroogeit, from being 
fat t you may lee in an army forty thoufand foot- 
loldiers without a fat man ; and I dare affirm, that 
by plenty and jeft twenty of the forty (hall grower* 

ArbuttmoU 

2. Coarfe; grofs; [fat, French.] 

We're hurry'd down 

This lubriquc and aduh'rate age; 

Nay, aided fit pollutions of our own, 

T' increafc the (learning ordures of the ftage. Dryd. 

, Dull. 

O fouls 1 in whom no heav'nly fire is found. 

Fat minds, and ever-groviing ©u the ground. Dryd. 

, Wealthy ; rich. 

Some are allured to law, not on the contemplation 
of equity, but on the promifing and pleafing thought* 
of litigious terms, fat contentions* and flowing tecs. 

Milton. 

Thefe were terrible alarms to perfon* grown fat 

and wealthy by a long and fuccefttul impofture. 

South. 

A fat benefice is that which fo abounds with an 
eftate and revenues, that a man may expend a great 
deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. Ayiiffe . 

Fat. rt. f. An oily and fulphureous part of 
the blood ; depofited in the cells of the 
membrana adipofa, from the innumerable 
little veflels which are fpread afnongft 
them. The fat is to be found Immedi¬ 
ately under the Ikin, in moft part9 of the 
body. There are two forts of fat; one 
yellow, foft, and lax ^eafily melted; ano¬ 
ther firm. White, brittle, and not fo 
eafily melted, called fuetor tallow. Some 
reckon the marrow of the bones for a 

third fort of fat. Qjttncj* 

In this ointment the ftraogcft and hardclt wgre- 
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dfeott to come by, are the mofo upon tRe flcull of « 
dead man unburied, and the fats of a boar and 4 
bear, killed in the aft of generation. Bacon. 

This membrane fepar es an oily liquor cjllctJ 
fat: when the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 
redundam, great part of it is converted into thixoily 
liquor. Arbutbnat on Aliments $ 

fo Fat. v. a. ] front the noun.] To mak^ 
fat; to fatten; to make plump and fldhy 
with abundant food. 

Oh flow this villainy 

• Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! Shakl 

Ere this 

1 (hould have fit ted all the region kites 
. .With this flave's offal. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

They fat fuch enemies as they take in the wars, 
that they may devour them. Abler, 

The Caribbees were wont to geld their children^ 
on purpofe to fat and eat them. Lock*. 

C\u\k fatted by good pafture, after violent motion, 
lomenmcs die fuddenly. Arbat hit m on Diet. 

Fat. v. n. To grow fat: to grow full* 
flefhed. ■ 6 

Clarence, he is well repaid * 

U P to fatting for hit paint." SSakefp , 

, on * labours in his duty with a good,con* 
science; the other, like a beait, but fatting up for 
! the daughter. ' VfyrLge. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young. 

Mortimer. 

Fat. [prr, Saxon; vatu, Dutch.] 
This is generally written vat.] A veflel 

in which any thing is put to ferment or 
be foaked. 

The fats ftuD overflow with wine and oil. 

A white ftone ufed for flagging floors, tor citiermi 
and tanners/^/* Wiodtvard on F'JJils. 

Fa'TAL. ^ adj. [fatalir, Latin; fottil, 
french.] 

1 . Deadly; mortal; deftrufUvc; caufino 

definition. ® 

Ofatal maid ! thy marriage is endow'd *" 
Wi:h Phrygian, Latian, and Rutiliaa blood. Drjd 

f P a % ,n the brain is tnoft dangerous; when it 
. «i*«h the heart, or organs ot breathings fata/.’ 

- Arbutbnot on Diet. 

2. Proceeding by deft my > inevitable; ne- 
ceflaiy. 

by a paver way of rea- 
toomg, that thefc things are fatal and ntceftary, it 
btiiif in vain o be troubled at that which hc caar^t 

**T* # 

3* Appointed by deftiny. 

It was fatal to the king to fight for hi. money; 
and though he avoided to hghf with enemies abroad, 
jeMw was Aill enforced to tight for it with rebfcli at 

It was 

Still fatal to flout lludibras. 

In all hUfeats of arms, when kaft 

f, rof P' r Huiiirm,. 

ftfroid the deflin d place of your abodes s 
For thus Anchifes prophecy'd of old, 

And thus out fatal place of reft foretold. Dtyden. 

O race divine; 

For beauty flill is fatal to the line. Drjden. 

Fatalist, n. f m [froth fatef\ One who 

« I* things happen by in¬ 

evitable neccffi ty. 

w JJ the «ma 4 ttfa/aJi/ls find fufficient apology I 

^ i ffbit/g. 

* K JbXiTY. n.f, [fa/alite, French; from 

fatal.] 

P^deftination; predetermined order or 
fenes of things and events; preordination 
of inevitable canfes a^ing invincibly in 
perpetual fucceflion. 

The ftoicks h<*d i fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courfeof ewirtv; but then they held »lfo, but the* 
foil out by a ivrceff.ty r mergeni from and inherent? 
an the things themfeifti, wJu* Cod could 

* iu ’ • Son:/,: 


TUT 

2. Decrte of fate. 

By a ftrangc fatality men foffer their differing 
to be drawn into the ftream ol the prefent vogue. 

- King Cbarlesi 

All the father's precaut*ons could not Tecurc thd 
lon from iht fatalityoi dying by a lion. L* EJlrarfge\ 

?• tendency to danger; tendency to fomc 
great or hazardous event. ,' 

Seven times feven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, 
or eighty-one, and feven times cine* or the years 
nxty-«hree t is conceived.to. carry with it the mod: 
confiderable fatality. g ro 

Fa'tally. adv.[fTOmfatal.] . 

I. Mortally; deftrutfively, even to death. 

^*Fbe ftream is fo trap (parent, pure apd clear. 

That had the (elf-enamoured youth gaz’d here,' 

S ofatally deceiv'd he had nor been, 

While hie the bottom, not his face, had fcen. i 

Denham. 

Tis the proceiuon of a fOneral vow, 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 

W hen fatally their virtue they approve ; 

Cheerful in flames, and martyn of their love. Diyd> 

2m the decree of fate; by inevitable and 
invincible determination. 

To.foy that the world was made cafuaHy by the 
Concurrence of atomsj is to affirm that the atom! 
compofed the world mechannicaUy and fatally ; only 
they were opt fenfible of it. Bentley. 

Fa # talness, n, f. [from fatal. ] Invincible 
needhty. 

FATE. n. f. [fatum, Latin.] .1 ( 

1. Deftiny; an eternal fenes of fucceffivc 

cauies. i . k I *. » i 

Neccffi ty or chance 

Approach not me; and what I will is fat*. Ml/tv* 
v * Th«e is a oeccfiity in foie ? f I 

Why fl»U the brave bold man i| fo*tutm«, D»ydtm 
You mull obey me foon or late ; j 

Why.wiU you vainly ftruggle with ycur fate! Dryd. 

When empire in its childhood firft appeal*, 

A watchfuiyar# o'erfccs its riling years. Drydenk 
Random chance, or wilful fate, 7 

Guides the (haft from Cupid's bow. A. Plilipi 

2. Event predetermined. - ; 

Tell me what/rfrr attend the Dukt?of Suffolk ? 
—By water (ball he die, and take d» cod ? Sbakek 

3. Death; deft ruction. , v . I 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofo top of late ' 
chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 


f a r 

i.. He by whdm the Ton or daughter is be¬ 
gotten. a 

Fath " 'V “ 0 " 0,1 f «pwindu«d to the fulftancr. 
or m-n, and refers only to an aft of that tbinp called 

to "hereby , ht contributed to the generat.on of 

one of hia «*n hmd. 

Be H f nl' n ’ <aith it; the man by 

»hom thou halt breath and life fpeaketh the word. 
He (htll forget 

Fetter and mother, and to his. wile Uhere. Milton. 

2. 1 he firlt anceftor. 

_ It was fold 
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Bacon's Henry VII, 


Th* adjoining .abbey fcU. Denham 

Looking, he feeds alone hit fomifli'd eyes; 

Freds hug'rjng dcath » bul looking not he dies j 
* el uiii he cliofe the longed way to fate* 

Wafting at once his life and his efface. Dry den. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 

But who c an hear ih* approach of certain fate l Dryd. 
The whirling arrow fingt. 

And bean ihy fate Antmous, on its wings. Pope. 

4. Caufe of death. 

Wjih full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather'd fates among the mules and fumpiers 
fent. Dtjden. 

Fa'tbd. aJf [from fatef\ v • - . 

I. Decreed by fate. _ 

She fled her fathers rage, wed with * train, ** 

D-iv’a by the fouchem biafls,was fated hero fo reign; 
tv. , . Drjdcrt^ 

2* Determined in any manner by fate. 

Her aukward love indeed wa a oddly jated j 
She and her Bolijr were too near related. Prior^ 

3. Endued with any quality by fate. Thd 
ftnfturc ufed by Dryden is pnufuak 

- Birighc Vulcanian arms. 

Fated from force of- fled by-Stygian charms, V 1 j 
Sufpended (hone on high. Dryden's ASmjj 

4. Inverted with the power, of fatal daer-i 
nxinauon. Peculiar to ^hakefbears. 

'ihc fated fky ' 

Gives u® lr ? e fcope. , Sbaktfpcare. 

FAT HER. *. /. [p&tp, Saxon. This, 

, worti ,s 'ftnmd liketvi/c in the Fcriian 

* Loguage.] 
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. The appellatioir of an old man. 

A poor bli&l nun m is uccpuntod cunning in prog- 

mft.cat.ng weather: Epfom, a lawyer, 

, 5 JI mc » f«dber% when doth the fun chance ? The 
Old man anfwcred. When fod. a wicked l .vyer n 
you goeth; to Heaven. ‘ * cJmd,* 

The title of any mah reverend for age^. 
learning, and pietys 

Y °ulhalUind one well .accompanied - / 

With reverend/*/^™ 2nd.well leaped bifoops. 

n , . . Aha kef peare's Risb$rd\U m 

• Une who has given original to any thin* 
good or bad. J * 

J bul wa. the fatitt ®f -v foch « handle the 
harp add urgan. G«. .v. It. 

j f ut * er °! verfe. Pope. 

6. The ecJ, ;tical writers of the firft cen- 

tarics. 

Men may talk cf the /alien, ,.nd raagmfy the 
, fathers, anJ. fecin to tqake flic.authority of the fa~ 
tfers ne*t to iniaihhJe j and yet expofe them to con- 

, _ . , ■ Stiilingjieet . 

7. Une who acts with paternal care and ten- 
demefs. 

I ww n father to the poor. Job. xt\x. 16. 

. „ “ ac " m J tlc *** * father *0 Pharaoh, an! lord 
or all hur houfo. ^ : Gs^xlv. 8. 

8. The title of a popHh confeflory paititii- 
larly of a Jefuic. * V ^ A 

V J Fqrmal io appsrel> . 

tn gait and coimcen.tDce foroiy like a father. SLa kef. 

There was * father of .a convent, very much*. 

renowned for hrs! piety and exemplary life; apd as 

perfons under any great affliction applied thcmfelves- 

f° the moft eminent confeffors, our beautiful vptary 

took,the opportunity of ««nfcffing hcrfelf to this ce- 
Jcbratedfoirr.* MJi 

9. 1 ne title of a fenator of old Rome. ’ 

FVomhence the race of Albau fathers come, 

* Andrh* long glories of m^c lick Rome. Dtydvt 

i o. rife appellation of the firft perfon of 
the adorable Trinity. 

t he eternal Son of Cod efteomed it hu meat and 
dock .0 do the w,U 0 f hi, F.„r t r. and tor h.. 
obedwnce alone obtamed th* gualeft glory. ?.,yu, r . 

11. 1 he compellation of God as Creator. 

We'havt one Father, even God. Jab*, ..... 4,. 
Almighty and molt merefoi Fmhrf. Con,. Player. 

Jath:r 4 n.uw. h.f. [fro m father.} The 
fathet f one’s hufband or wife. 

r mult make tnyfhlhtr-ln-lavj a vifit with a great 
tram aud equ.pagt. AeUifo^a Sfnituor. 

iff M'THtR. *V- Q. 

a fon or daughter. 

[Outh, 

mafter thee. Sbakefp . 

2 \\° fu PP l Y wuh a. father of cotaia qua- 

htiesr * ' ' ^ • 

; j L 1 *o-ft ranger than my fe». 

Being la father'd snd fo hu (banded. Shak. J. Cafar* 
How light and portable my pain fcems now, 

Whcc that f which make, m ' 
bow? ' 

Hc chilaed 3 l/atirr’J. Shatyp, King Far. 

1. J o adopt a coippofition. 

.Men ot wit,. *,* ,12**4 P 
< Hun father'd what he writ.. Stifn 
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To afcrib^ to any an* mills /offtprfng,- xA 

production: with on. 

And 4 efcwt-fer*i*to/«//vr my thing *pm* therj 
snore than«i» their «wo, 4 etahan* retd. * looker. 
My bwde tdeot by fetcnlfed»M» on* 

of which was plctfed to fuber :of 

pradu&iaat. 

M«fical< relation* emaprirheQdiofl^&adCTmd and 

fathered upon hidden qualities, whereof, from re¬ 
cited grounds of art, no rations dre derived. Brown. 

Fa Vuvuticoon . 1 a ./. [from father.] The 

character of a father; the authority of a 

father. - 

Whp can ‘abide, that againft their own dodlors* 
hojh’of the middle and lateft age, fix whole books 
should by their fat her hood sol Trent be, under the 
'pam of a curie, imperioufly obtruded ypon God an! 
his church ? Hull. 

We might have had »n efttht-fatten vf this 
fatherhood* or fatherly authority, Locke* 

Fa'THerless. adj. [from father. ] Wanting 

a father; defiitute of a father. 

He (ball not afiiiCt any widow, or JMeetefi child. 

■ * * Ex. xx ii. 

Our fatberlefs ditlrefs was left unmoan’d; 

Your widow dolours likewifebe unwept. Sbdkefp . 
The fistheriefs hath no friend. Stbidyx. 

He caught hit death the Jaft county (clfions, where 
he weald goto fin jeftioe done to a poor wldow*wo- 
tnan and her fatberlefs children. Addsfon's SpcSator. 

Fa'tkeeline*». n.f.. [from father *J Thfc 
tendernefs of a father; parental kindnef6. 
Fa'therly. adj. [from father.] Paternal; 
lrkea father; tender; protecting; careful. 

Let me but move one quefHon to your daughter. 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anfwer truly. Shaft. 

The part' which defcribes the fire, I owe to the 
piety and fatherly afie&ion of our monarch to hit 
(uttering fubjedk.. Dryden. 

Fa'i h erl y. ad<v. In the manner of a father. 

Thus Adam, fatherly difptcu’d: 

O execrable (on 1 fotoafpirt • 

Above his brethren 1 Milton. 

FA'THOM. ^./. [pcbm, Saxon.] 

i. A meafure of length, containing fix foot, 
or two yards; the (pace to which a man 
can extend both arms. 

The extent of this fathom* or diftance between 
the extremity of the lingers of either hand upon ex* 
pantion, is equal unto the (pace between the foie of 
the foot and crown. Brown. 

The arms fpread acrofs in a ftriight line, and 
tneafured from the end of the long hnger on one 
hand, to that of the other, a meafure equal to the 
fixture, is named a fathom. Holder. 

%. It is tho ufual meafure applied to the 
depth of thefea, when the line for found¬ 
ing is called the fathom line. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground. 

Sbakfpeare's Henry IV. 

3. Reach; penetration; depth of contri¬ 
vance; compafs of thought. 

Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their butinefs. Shaiejpeare*s Othello. 

To Fa'thom. *v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To encompafs with the arms extended 
or encircling. 

2. To reach 5 to matter. 

Leave, leave to fathom fuch high points as thele; 1 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe. Dtydtn* 

*3. To found; to tiy with refpeCI to the 
depth. 

*Tis too -ftrong for weak heads to try the heights 
and fathom the depths of hit flights. Felton. 

Our depths who fathoms. Pope. 

4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom 
- or utmofi extent: as. I cannot fathom hit 

dejtgn. 

Fa'thomlbm. adj . [from fathom.] 


*1 FAT 

i. That of which no bottom can bo found, 
t. That of which the circumference can¬ 
not be embraced. 1 

WHi you with coumen fum 
The valt proportion of his infinite a 
A nd buckle in a watte moil fathomlefs* *. 

With fpant Stod inches (o diminutve 
As fears and reafims f Sbaktfp. TVolArr and Cr. 

Fayi'dical. adj. \fatidieus* Latin; fiati- 

diqhty French.] rrophetick; having the 

power to foretcl future events. 

The oak, of all other trees -only fatidical* told 
them avhat. a fearful unfortunate bulioefs this would 


■prove. 


JF/W/ 

Dead* 

Dili. 

Eafily 


FA^riEERofcrs. adj. {falifer, Latin.} 

Iy; mortal; deftru&ive. 

FA xicAaLE adj. [ fmtgo* Latin.] 

Wearied; fufceptible ot wearinefs. * 

To Fa'tiCAte. v. a. [fittigo , Latin.] To 
weary; to fatigue; to tire; to exhaufi 
with labour; to opprefs with laffittide. 
Not mute. 

By and by the dm of war !gan to pierce 

I His ready fenfe, when (Insight his doubled fpirit 
Requiske i’d what in fleih was fatigate* 

And to the baide came he. Bhakrfp. Coriolunus. 

FATI'GUE. n.f. [fatigne, Freach; fatigo 
Latin.J 

1. Weannefs; lafiitude. 

2. The caufe of weaiincfs; labour; toil. 

Tbc great Sctpiofought honours in hit youth, ind 
endured the fatigues with which he purchased themv 

Dryden. 

To FATi'GtJE.’ v. a. [ fatigue* French;/*- 
tigo , Latin.] To tire; to weary; to har- 
ratfs with toil; to cxhatrft with labour. 

The man who thugglcs in the fight. 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior. 

Fatki'dneyed. adj. [fa/ and kidney.] Fat: 
by way of reproach or contempt. 

PeKe* ye fatkidney'd rafeal; what a brawling 
do’ft thou keep! Sb*kejf**rt?x Henry IV. 

Fa'tling. n.f. [from fitt.] A young ani¬ 
mal fed fat for the daughter. 

The calf and the young lion, and the failing (ball 
lie down together, and a little child (hall lead tham. 

* Ij. xi. 6. 

Fa't'ner. n. f [from fat.] That which 
gives fatnefs. 

The wind was weft, on which that philofopher 
bellowed the encomium of fatner of the earth. 

Arbuthnot, 


Fa'tkess. n.f. 


1 [from fid.] 
oi bcine fat. 


1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full- 
fed. 

2. Fat; grrafe; fulnefs of flelh. 

And by his fide t'ode loath feme gluttony. 

Deformed creature, on a filthy fwine 1 
His belly was upblown wifh luxury, 

And eke With fatnefs lwollcn were his eyen. 

Fairy Sjueen. 

3. Unftuous or greafy matter. 

Earth and water, mingled by the help of the fun, 
gather a nitrous/u/wr/f. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

4. Oleaginoufnefs; fliminefs; un&uoufnefs. 

But the olive-tree faid unto them; Should I leave 
my fatnefs wherewith by me they honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the sreesf fudges. 

By reafonofthe fatnefs and heavinefsof thegiound, 
Egypt did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome 
fruits. Arbuthnot. 

5. Fertility; fruitfulnefs. 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and tbtfat¬ 
nefs of the earth, *nd plenty of corn and wine. 1 

Urn. XXVil. 25. 

6. That which caufes fertility. i 

When around 

The clouds drop fatnefs , in the middle fky. 

The dew fufpended ftaid, and left unmwft 

The execrable glebe. , Phidfs. 

3 Micro $6 ft 
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Vapours md doeds foed the ^airti of the garth 

with the balm of dews rtjdthe fame/s of (bower*. 

BentUy. 

To Fatten. *0. ■». [from fat.] 

1 • To feed; to make fldhy ; to fltmp with 
fat. 

Frceuent Uood-Mring, vn fmall maefities, ofifcn 
increaleth the force of th« organs of digeflion^ and 
fat ten et h and increaleth the dUtcmpcr. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make fruitful. 

Town of fluff to fatten land. Lib. Londimnjtt. 

Dare not, on thy life. 

Touch aught of mine; 

This falchion dfe, not hitherto whhflood, 
Thefelioflilefields fhall fatten with thy blood. t)ryd m 

3. To feed gro’fly; to increafe. 

Obfosoe Orontcs 

Conveys his wealth 4 o Tybcr’s hungry foorea. 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 

To FVtten. <v. n. [from fiat.] To grow 
fat; to be pampered; to grow ftdhy. 

All agree to fpoil the publick good. 

And villaiiis/Wrcar with the brave man's labour. 

Otnvay. 

Apollo check’d my pride, and bade mo feed 
My fattening flocks, nor dare beyond the seed. 

Dryden. 

Yet then this little foot of earth well till'd, 

A num’roux family with plenty fillM, 

The good old man and thrifty houfcwife (pent 
Their day* in peace, and fatten'd wiih content; 
Enjoy’d the dregs of life, and InPd to fee 
A jong-defeendmg healthful progeny. Dryden. 

Tygcrs and wolves (hall in the oesan breed. 

The whale and dolphin/*/?** on the mead. 

And every element exchange it* kind. 

When thriving honefty In courts we find. Granville. 

FAT UOUS, adj. [fit/stus, Latin.] 

1. Stupid; foolifh; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagant*, 
while yet ourfelvcs have a, contiderable dole of what 
makes them fo. Gian. 

2. Impotent; without force; illufory; al¬ 
luding to an ignis fatuus. 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth. 
Thence fatuous fire* and mettor uke their birth. 

Denham. 

•• 

Fatuity, n.f [ fatuite , French; from 
fatuous .] Foblilhnefs; wenknefs of mind; 

morbid feeblonefs of intellect. 

It had argued a very Ihort fight of thing*, and 
extreme fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own 
hands at their requeft. K. Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were fo high in lome as to pro¬ 
duce a fort of fatuity of madnefs. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fa'twitteo. adj. [fat and aw'/.] Heavy; 
dull; fiupid. 

Thou art fo fatwittrd with drinking old lack, 
and unbuttoning thee after (upper, and fleeping upon 
benches in the afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV, 

Fa'tty. adj. [from fat.~\ Unftuous; olea¬ 
ginous ; greafy; partaking of the nature 
of fat. 

The Eke cloud, if oily or fatty, will not dif- 
chftfge; not becaufe it fiicketh fader, but becaufe air 
preyctb upon water, and flame and fire upon oil. 

Bacon's Natural Hifioty . 

I’he gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refemment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detelling contact. Philips. 

The common fymptoms of the munstick feurvy 
are, a faline lade in the Ipittle, and a lixivial urine, 
fometimfc* with a fatly fubfiance like a chin fleia 
a—top. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fa'ucet. n. f [fittjjet. French; fauces , 
Latin.] The pipe inferted into a veffel 
to give vent to the liquor, and (topped 
up by a peg or Ipigot. It is (bmctimes 

impropeny written fi/Jet. 

You wereout a good whokfomt foreiMOO in hearing 

a oauft 
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• Ctufe between »n orange-wife and a ^^rf-feUer, 
mod adjournod a cealroWrfy of three peace to a fe- 
aond audience. Sbakefaeart. 

If you are fent dounvto c * deink, and find if 
will not run, blow ftrongly into the fount , and it 
will immediately pourfnto your mouth. Sum ft. 

Fa'uchion. n.f* [Sec Falchion.] A 
crooked fword. 

A (lately tomb, wbofe top a trumpet bore; 

A fbldicr’s faucbwu, and a feuua’i oar. Dryden. 

FA'UFEL. *. f [French.] The fruit of a 

fpecies of die palm-tree. 

Fa Villous, adj. [favdU, Latig.} Qom- 

filling of afhes. u 

As to ferteUing of ftrasger^ from die fim g wi 
particles about the wicks of thecandle, it onlyfiga 
nifieth a moiftair about them, hioderiag tba are!*, 
lion of light and the favsllousovudcs. Mmt tut 

Fa'ulcon. 1 o fF alcon. 
Fa'ulconet. j \ Falconet. 
FAULT, n* fa [fa*** fault, French j fatter, 
to be deficient, Spanilh. The / it fome^ 
time founded, and foooetimes route. In 
converlation it is generally fupprclled.] 
t. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable 
to cenfure or objeftioa. 

The prophet chufath rather to charge them with 
the fault of making a law uuto themfelres, than the 
mime of traafpefling a law wluch Cod had made. 

Hooker m 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true 
Cod, but only that k was not dear and dHttoft 
enough. StlUixgjUet. 

He that but conceives a crime m thought, 
Coatrafh the danger of an aftoal fault: 

Then what rauft be expeft that flili proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds l 

Dryden. 

If you like not my poem, the fault may poflibly be 
m my writing; but move probably r tis in jour mo* 
fall, which canoot bear the truth of it. Dry Jem. 

They wholly miftakc the nature of criticifm, who 
lbs ok its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryd. 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do 
every thing, that we Innocently may, to obtain it, is 
fo fax from being a fault , even in private pedant, 
that it is their great and indifpcnfablc duty 

Before his facred name flies er'ry faulty 
And each exalted ftaaxa teems with thought. Pope. 

Which of our thrum-cap'd anceAors found faulty 
Tor want of fagar-tongs, or fjpooos for fait I King. 

Being void of all fricnafhip and enmity, they 
jevei complain, nor fimd fault with the timet. Swift. 

%• Deleft; want; abfence. 

I could tell so thee, as to one it pleifti me, for 
fault of a better, to call my friend, 1 could be fad, 
and fed indeed too. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Puzzle; difficulty: as, the enquirer is at 
a fault. 

To Fa dlt. n>* *. [from the noun.] To be 
wrong; to fail. 

Which move d him rather in eclogues than other- 
wife to write, minding to funuih our tongue in this 
kind wherein it famltetk. Sfanftr. 

7 * Fault, fly.*. Tocharge with a fault; 

to accufe. 

For that ! will not fault thee. 

But for htuablenefs exhauft thee. 

Fa'ultee. n-fa [from fault ] 
one who commits a fault. 

'Then (he, behold the faultrr here in fight; 

This hand committed that fuppofed offence. 

,, . Fairfax* 

Fa ui.tfindee. n.f. [fault and find .} A 
cenfurer; an objeftor, * 

Fa'ultilt. ad-v. [from faulty ,] Not 

rightly; improperly; defectively; erro- 
neoufly. 

Fa'cltiniss. n.f. [from faulty.] 
i, Badnefs; vitioufheft: evil difoofitiem. 


'kitty, 
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An offender; 
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When her Judgment was to be pmftifed in know. 
\fi%fauhtJttfx by his firft tokens, (he was like a young 
fawn, who coming in the wind of the hunters, doth 
not know whether it be a thing or no to be efehewed. 

Sidney y 

a. Delinquency; aftual offences. 

The iohabitauts will not take it ia evil part, t^frt 
the fault* Heft of their people hereto tore is laid open. t 

Hooker* 

Fa'ultlrbs. adj* [from fault*] Exempt 
from fault; perfeft; completely excellent. 

Where for-our fios htfaultUfs fuffer'd pain. 

There where he died, and where he- liv'd again. 

Fairfax 

Who durft thyfauld.fi figure.thus deface! Dryd. 
Whoever thinks a fouldeft piece to fee. 

Thinks what nekrwas, not is, nor ne'er Ihillbr.^. 

a'ultt. adj . [faulify French; from fault , J 

1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal; 

not innocent. . . ‘ ^ 

The kuig.doth (peak atone which nfaulty, % Sam*. 

Can thus 

Th* image of Cod is man, created once 

So goodly and ereft, though faulty fence I 
To fuch unfigbtly fuflferings be debac'df Milts a, 

a. Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down foe pei^ 
petustjf, is three way* faulty \ faulty in ooiuibi 
kae chines which in £cri 




r 


rapture 


that nature 


I 
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as, namely, the difference 

when they grow to any great multitude j faulty in 
requiring d«dfo«, .deacons, and widows, as thugs of 
perpetual neceffity by the law of God, which i fl 
truth is nothing left; faulty alfo in prgmg. fome 
things by Scriptore mutable, as their lay defers. 

* * 1 i.. .« Hdnkeri 

• Deleft ive; bad in any refpeft; cot fit 
for the ufe intended. / r 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, 
he was ftrickeo into the mouth at the firft oourfo, fo 
that he died prefendy. Patou s Henry VII. 

oFA'VOUR. fly. a. [fovea, Latin.] 

. To fiipport; to regard with kuidnefo ; 
to be propitious to; to countenance* 

Of all the race of filver-wioged flics 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

W hi lft Heaven did favour his felkitiej, 

Thao Clarioo, the eUeft fon and heir 
Of Mufcarol. Speufan 

The feme gods that arm'd the queen of Troy, 
Uizyfavour Tamora the queen of Goths. Sbakefp. 

Men favour wonders. Bacon 9 s Natural Hijhry. 

Fortune fo favoured him, that tho town at his 
firft coming furrendcred unto him. KnUlet. 

The good AEneai am 1 call'd; a name. 

While fortune favour 9 d 9 not unknown to fame. 

Oh happy youth I and favour'd of the (kies, 
Diftinguiffc’d care of guardian deities. Pope 9 s Odyjfey. 

2. To aflift with advantages or conveniences. 

No one place about it is weaker than another, to 
favour an enemy in his approaches. Addifou,. 

3. To relemble in feature. 4 ►. 

The porter owned that tba gcatltmaa favoured 
his matter. # : Stator. 

4. To conduce to; to contribute. 

FaVoue *n.f [favor, Latin ; favtur, Fr.] 

z. Conntcnance; k indne fs ; kind regard; 

propitious afpeft: with of before the fa¬ 
vour er. 

11 pleas'd your majefty to turn your looks > 
Of favour from myfelf, and alt our Boufc. Skakef 

Iht child Samuel was in favour , both wish the 
Lord and alfo with men. t Sam. ii. 26. 

They got not the land by their own. fwoad; but 
thy right hand and thin* arm, asidiths light of thy 
countenance, becaufeAboo haft a favour unto then). 

Pf. xllv. 3. 

His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind. 

Gave hire the fear and favour of mankind. Walter. 

This favour had tt been employed on a more 
deferring fubjeft, bad been an cfled of juft ice in 
your nature; but, as placed on me, it only charity. 

Dyden'i Aureng-zekt, Preface . 
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l* Support ; defence; vindication; inclina¬ 
tion to favour; with, of before the thing 

* favoured*' . * 

The pfeafutof, which tbtfo Scripture^ aferibe to 
religion, are of a kind very different from thofe. i« 
favour of vjbich they, areh^fe sliced. Rogers. 

At play, among ftrangers, we are apt fo, find quf 
hopes and wifhes engaged on a fiidden i n favour of 
one fide more than another. 

They were invited from all parts’ for the ufe of 
kings, princes, and minifters. And in ftort, tho 
favour of learning was the humour and mode of 
the age. * ‘ Temple. 

* Kindcds granted ; bc«cvoffti« ilfcwn. 

favours and punifliments p-flfcd by .Mm, all 
aud places of ifopor^ncq w^e jdtftnbureito 
ifiisfevountes.. , i t,; .. . Sidney* 

| * The race ti Hot td thd fufflf, nor y Java 
men of (kill. •r 

O, my-royal matter! 

Tb« gods, iojfo«w*r foywu, made her trueh PbUiprl 

* Lenity; miidnefc;^ roitigation of pursijn- 

roent. , s . * ^ ^ * ' 

l could not dUcQver the lenity and -favour of rb«% 
j feateoce; but conceived it rather to be rigorous thaq 

Leave; gr>04 will; p«d«i^.- ,mJ. • 
Worthy Macbeth, we ttay upon your leifure, 

—Gm-flM yOut/rfiv«r; rey doll barin was wrought 
With things forgot. .SkaJu/peartv 

Y et ere we enter into open aft. 

With favour, 'twvre no lofe if’t might be enenjir'd 
W hat the conditions of thefe .irms would be.B.youfou. 

Come down, feid Reynard, let us treat of peace: 

A peace, with aft my fotrf, faid Chanticleer; 

But, with your favoury 1 will treat it hart. Dry den* . E 

6 i Objcft of favour; perfon or thing, fan, 
voured. 

• ^ . 

All thefe his wofid'mos works, but chiefly man. 

His chief delight and favour % him, for whom 
All thefe hi* works fo word Yous he ordain'd. Milton,, 

7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every one his loveluir will advance 
his fevered miftrefe, which tlisy'U ktfow 
•ours fevcral which they did beffow. Sbakefp* 
t is received that it helpeth to continue love, if 
one wsar the hahr of the party beloved ; and per- 
haps a glove, or other like favour , may as well do 
>L Bacon's Natural lUjiory. 

A blue ribtuod tied round the fword.arm, 1 con* 
ceive to be the remains of that cuftom ot wearing a 
mi ftrt GV favour on fuch occafions of old. Spectator* 

, Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, 
and ftick it in thy cap. Sbakefp. Hemy V. 

Feature; countenance. It is now little 
ufodC / 1 






That h only fnitable m laying a foul compl' 

in fiu 


cvion 

ttiftl- 
Sid Hey* 


upon a filthy favour, fetting forth both 
neft. 

Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ttaid- upon (bme favour that it loves. Sbakefp * 
Di(fost |hy favour with an ufurped betrd. Slab* 
There's no goodnefs in thy face; if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Sbaki Aht. and Chop. 

[ Yet wek I retntmbeo 

The favours of thefe -men-: were they no| miue ?- 
Did they not fomctime.cry, all hail.! to me l Sbak. 
A youth of fine favour and fhape. Bacon. 

By their virtuous behaviour they com pen fate the 
[| hardnefio tlwir favoury and by the pulchritude of 
, their fouls make up what is wanting it> the bejuty of 
their bodies. South . 

Favourable, ndj* [favorable, French ; 


f 


favofoLib 

..Kind,; propitious 

Fsmn... I'JanLl 


afftftlonate. 

Famous I'Janl-genet! moft gra< iom prince. 

Lend favourable ear to our reqdrih. Sbakefp. R. I IT. 

2. Fslliafiye; tender; averfe froroccofure. 

None can have the favourable thought, r 

That fo obey a tyrants will they fought. Dryden , 

3. Condncive tp; .contributing to ; ptopi- 
tiotu. 

People are znultip'ird in a fouiftry by the taupe* 

ithcrosofi ^ ot 
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or the cWmttc./ivffcT^ to geMntlM, health, 
*rd long life- Temple. 

4. Accommt^atet convenient. 

Many good officer* were wiling to day' tMrfc; in 
• place \ery favourable for the shaking leeieiof 
men. •» . ^ •» **** tor Clarendon, 

Beautiful; well favoured; well feat uretL 
obfoicte. 11 r : f t : * 

Of all the rere of filver-winged flie* } 

Wliich do.poflei* the empire of the air. 

Was none mor ofavourable, nor more fair. 

Than Clarion the cl deft fan and heir 
Of Mufcaro!. Sperjer. 

Fa'voua* blenexs. ri.f [from favourable*] 
Kindnefs; benignity. 

FaVourably. adv* [from fcrvcmrablc.] 
Kindly,; with favour; with ten dome ft; 
with kind regard. u . , ^ 

Touching anions of common life, there it not any 
defencemore favourably heard than theiu who allege 
fi nee rely for themfelve*, {hat they did a* neceflity 
conft rained them. - Hooker. 

She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, 
and fheweth herfelf favourably unto them in die 
-ways* tVifd. vi. 

The violent will condemn the chara&er of Ab- 
.falom, a* either too favourably or mo hardly drawn. 

- ‘ Dryden. 

'We are naturally inclined ,to think favourably of 
thofe we love. Roger*. 

Fa Vox; red. participial adj. [from favour*] 
i. Regarded with kindnefs. 

Olt with fome favour'd traveller they ftray, ? 
And (hine before him.ah the defert way. Pape* 

jz. [From favour , the a&oun.] Featured. 
Always conjoined with <w*U or ill* 

Of her there bred ■’ » ' 

A thoufacd young ©net, which the daily fed 3 
Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 
Of Tundry.-Jhape, yet all i/if a tour'd. Fairy Queen .. 

The Unfavoured and lean-flefhcd kine did cal up 
the fcven well-favoured and fat kine. Gentjis. 

TVvouredly. ad*v. [heats favoured.] Al¬ 
ways joined with *wtH or ill, in a fair 
or foul way; with good or bad appear¬ 
ance. 

iFAVovRER. n.f. [from favour.] One who 
favours; one who regards with kindnefs 
or tendemefs; a wdl-wifher; a friend. 

If we (hould upbraid them with irreligious, as 
they do ns with fuperftiricus favourer*., the anfwer 
which herein they would make us, let them apply 
unto themfelvet. Hooker- 

Do *! not know you for a favourer, 

Of this new fetft ? ye are not found, Sbak. Hen* VIIL 
JBeing now a favourer to the Briton. Shakefp. 
Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 
Solicit all reputed favourer*. Daniel's Civil / f hr. 

All the favourer* of tnagick were the moft proteft 
*nd bitter enemies to the Christian religion. Addifon % 

FaVou rite. n.f. [femorit,f<rvoritt, French; 
faruorita, Italian.] 

1. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour; any thing in which pleafure 
is taken; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affeftion. 

Every particular mailer in crincifm ha* his fa - 
vourite palfages in an author. AdJifin's Spectator. 

So fathers fpcak, perfuafive fpeech and mild!. 
Their fage experience to the fav'rtte child. Fope. 

% m One chofen as a companion by a iu- 

{ >eriour; a mean wretch whofc whole 
>ufmefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punifhments paifcd by him, nil 
offices and place* of importance were djftributcd to 
llis favourite*. Sidney. 

1 was aTheflalian gentleman, who, by mifchancc, 
tiaviug killed a favourite of the prince of that 
country* wn purfoed fo cruelly, that in no place 
l»ut by Uvour or corruption tht$r would obtain my 

^eftrudwo. *** 
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Tlif great oteJovn, you mark, hlif*v*rht (Hti| 
The roar advanc'd^, make* friend*afenemies. Sbak, 
Bid her fleal into the pla&cd l^owcr, * 

Vi here honey-l^ckkt ,iipeu’d |>y the fun, 

Forbid a the fon to enter 5 lifcc to javout iter, 

M_dc proud by princes fhat advance their pride 
Againft that power that bred it.' 4 Sbakefpeare .' 

reoihrfig is more vigilant, nothing more jealous 
than 4 fdvotlte, efpccially towards the wainlhgtime, 
and fufpedl of faiiety. Ho it on. 

This man was very eapabla of being a great fa¬ 
vourite tor a great king. Clarendon. 

What fav'rite* gain and what the nation owes. 
Fly the foigetfol worlds t ,1 . PopC 

Fa/youRless. adj . [from favour .] 

I. Unfavoured 5 not regarded with kind- 

I ncfc; having no patronage; without* 
countenance. 13 » A 

2* Unfavouring; unpropitiotis. r) 

Of that goddS I have fought the fight. 

Yet no where can her find; fuch happinefs 
Heaven doth tme euvy, and fortune favourlefi. 

Fairy <$gstu. 
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3. To court fervilely. 

My love, forbear to firm** upon their frown* ; 
What danger or what lorrow can befall thee, 

, So long a* Edward 1 ia tbyoonftant friend) Sbakefr, 
And Utou* fly hypocme, who now woukTft be . 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
j Once fvu/n'd, y and cring'd, and feryilcly ador'd 
Hcavki* awful monarch f ^Milton's raradife Lft. 

Whom Ancus follow*, „w sth a fawning air 1 
But vaiii within, and proudly popular. Dsyden. 
Devt'rous the craving fawning crown to quit, 
j And pleat'd to 'fcipt from flattery to wit. Pope, 

4. 1 o bring forth a fawn. 

awn/ *,/. A fcrvilccrlflg-e; low flattery. 

You will rather (hew our gentle lowt* •»»* 

How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon then* 
For the inheritance of their loves. Sbakefp. Corioii 

a*wn£r, -u* f. [from fawn-] One that 

t oavs fervi 


£ 


ri 


[ 

t 

i 


I fatvhV; one that pays fervi le court (hip. 

By foftnefs of bthaviour we hake arrived at tlte 
% appellation of fhwners. Spe&ator. 

FVwNiNCtr. adv. [from fa*wn.] In A 
f cringing fervllc way. 

He left the wave to wath ;' I Fa'xeu. adj. [from per, Saxon, halr .1 

The wave forung entrails, about which faufens apd L ffairy; Now obfoletc. 

r*L . tti j I | : The>'could call axomet aftar, which it ill* 
Did licit. Chapman * Iliads. | ’ one with (tel l a criniu, or comet a. Camden's Rem, 

Fa ussfcBRAYE. ft. f. A lmall mount of 


Falser, n.f. A forr of large eel 




fcarth, four fathom wide, ere&ed on the 
level round the foot of the rampart, to 
fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far 
advanced that you cannot force him back; 
ind alio to receive the ruins which the 
CAuhons make in the body of the place. 

| I*.* , ' ' . lit * ' ; “ * Harris. 

Fa'utor. n.f. [Latid %fmiUur,. French.] 
Favourer; countenancer; fupporter. 

1 1 am neither author or fautor of any (Wl: I will 

have no man add hi mi elf tome; but if I have 

any thing right, defend it as tilths, not mine. 

Benfoufon. 

The new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which 
‘ is alleged, by the fautor* of this opinion, as an in- 
! fiance in behalf of it, was not raifed thus. iVeodvj. 

Fa'utress, n.f. \fautrix , Latin; fautrice , 
French.] A woman that favours, or Ihows 
countenance. 

It made him prey, and prove 
Minerva** aid Yutfautrejs dill, Chatman's Iliad*. 

He comes from banishment to tne faulrrfx of 
liberty, from the barbarous to the polite. Garth. 

Fawn. n.f. [faon, French, from fan , in 
the old French a child, probably from 
in fans , Latin.] A young deer. ^ 

Looking my love, I go from place to place,' 

Like a young fawn chat late hath loll the hind ; 

And feck each where, where lad 1 faw her face, 
Whofc image yet 1 carrv freth in mind. Spenfer. 

The buck is called the firfl year a fawn , the fc- 
' cond year a pricket. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 
The colt hath about four year? of growth ; and .fo 
the fawn , and fo the calf. Bacon's Natural tltjiory. 

Who for thy table feed* the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly fpreadt the flow*ry lawn. Pope. 

To FAWN. w. tt* [of uncertain original. 
Perhaps a contraction of the French fan- 
fan, a term of fondnefs for children.] 

1. To coast by frifking before one; as a 
dog. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mailer for old' 
knowledge. Sidney. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound. Shakefpeart. 

t. To court by any means. U (cd by animals. 

Inficad thereof he kif*M her weary feet. 

And lick'd her lily hands with fawning tongue. 

As he her wrong’d innocence did wcet. Fairy I$veen. 

h it not firange that a rational man ihould wurftiip 
an ox? that he Ihould fawn upon his dog? bow 
himfelf before a cat l an a adore leeks and garlick ? 

South. 

* l 
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Fay. n.f f fee, French.] 

I. A fairy; an elf. 

1 And the yellow-flurted^/ay* 

Fly after the night ftecds,. 

Leaving their moon-Iov'd maze. bfihon, 

l Yc frlphs and fyfphlds, to your chief give ear; c 
Fays, fairies, genii, clves, and demons hear! Pope. 

[From foi, French.] Faith. Wholly oo* 
folctc. 

Their ill 'havioqr garifs meiMniflay, • V 

Both of their do&rine and their fay. Spenfer. 

Fe 7 aberry, n.f* [grojfularia.] A goofe- 

beiT}*. Diffl 

To FeaCue. *v. a. [Goiver ufes To fcge, for 
to cenfure; f c g e ** German, to weepy 
fykcn, Dutch-, to (trike.] To whip; to 
i chaftife; to beat. 

Penalty, n.f. [feauliu, French.] 
due to a fuperiour lord; fidelity 
mailer; loyalty,*' ' - 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth. 

And Iafting^/eo/zy to the new made king. 

Let my fovereign , 

| Command my cldcft fon, nay all my fons, 
j As pledge* of my fealty and love. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Man dilobeying, 

Di(loyal, breaks his fealty, end fin* 

Againfl the liigh fvprenucy of Heav'n. Milton *. 
. Each bird and bead behold 
After their kinds: 1 brfog thpxn to receive 
1 From thee their names, and pay rhee fealty 
Wtth low fubjcdVion. , Milton's Para'Jifc Lojl, 
Whether his firfl defign be fo withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to difturb 
Conjugal lore. Milton'sParadifi Loft. 

FEAR. n.f. [peapnn. Sax. to fear; vacr 9 

Dut. fcable, Erfe.] 

1. Dread; horrour; painful apprehenfion 
of danger. 

Fear is an uneafinefs of the miod, upon the 
thought of future evil likely to befal us. JL.cke. 

Trembling fear Skill to and fro did fly. 

And found no place where lafelhe ftmnvd him might. 

Fairy Queen. 

For far was upon them, bccaufe of the people of 
thoTe countries. Fzra, in. 3. 

What then remains ? Are we depriv'd of will? 

t Mufti wc not wifh, f or fear of wilhiug ill. Drydrn. 

Fear, .in general, is that pafiion ot our nature 
whereby we are excited to provide for our fccurity 
, upon the anproreh of evils ^ Rnger*. 

z. Awe; aejedlion of mind at the prefence 
of any perfon. or thing-; tertour imprefled : 
with of before that which imprefleth. 

And 
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And the par of you, and the dread of you 
fall be upon every bead. Qen. ix. %. 

3* Anxiety; folicitude 

The principal fear was for the holy temple. Mac. 

4 - That which caufes feat, 

Antony, ftay not by hij tide: 

Thy demon, that's the fpiric that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 

Where Csefar's is not; but near him, thyan^el 
Becomes a par t as bein' overpowVd. " Shake ft, 

5. ITie objeft of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and thefrat of Ifaac 
had been with me. Ceh m txx i. 42. 

6 . Something hung up to fcare deer by its 
colour or norfe. 

He -who fleeth from‘the nrifr of the par (hall 
fall into the pit, and he chat cometh up oat of the 
saidft of the pit (hall be taken In the fnare. 

If- **iv. 18. 

Fia*. n.f. [peofu, Saxon.l A companion. 
Obfblete. 

But Wr Clirifla to a lortlypar 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. 

~ Fairy Queer. 

Yu Fear. tti. a. [peapa, Saxon.] 

1. To dread; to confider wirh appre- 
henfions of temror; to be afraid of. 

Now for my life, Hortonfio fears his widow. 

Then never trust me if I be afraid. 

—You are very fcnfible, yet yon mils my fenfc ; 

I mean Hortenfio is afraid of you. Sbakefpeart. 

To fear the (be, face fear opprdfcth ftrengih. 
Gives, in your weakneft, ftrengtli unto your Joe. 

Sbakef peart's Richard |(. 
There Hull rife up a kingdom, and it Gull be 
pared above all the kingdoms before it. 

a E/dr. xii. 1 * 

When I view the beauties of thy face, 

1 par not death, nor daogcn, nor difgracf. 

2. To fright; to terrify; to m ike afri’id. 

The inhabitants, being parti with die Spaniard, 
laadwg and burning, fled from their dwellings. 

Cstetu 

We (lift not make a fcarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up tnfrar the birds of prey. Sbakefp 
Some, fittiiig 00 the hatches, would (cent there, * 

W ith hideous gazing, topar away tear. Don**. 

Tit Fear. v. «. 

1. To live in horroar; to be afraid. 

Well you may par too far. 

—Safer than trull too far: 

Let me ftill take away the arms I fear. 

Nor fear ftill 10 be harm’d. Sbakefp. 

If any fuch be here, if any fear r ' 

Lefs for his perfon than an ill report 5 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shat. 

2* To be anxious. 

Then let the greedy merchant par 
Far his ill-gotten gain | 

And pray to gods that will not hear. 

While the debating winds and billows bear 
H is wealth into the main. Dry dm' s Hr ace . 

See, pious king, with dilTretit ftrite. 

Thy thruggling Albion’s bofom tom t 
So much ihtpars for William's life. 

That Mary’s late (he dare not mourn. Prior. 

Fb'ar f v L. adj . [par and full.] 

1. T imorous; timid; eafiJy made afraid. 

He *s gentle, and not fearful. Sbakefp 

Them that are of afearful heart. Ifaiab. 

2 ■ Afraid. It has of before the object of 
fear. 

. Vi!? are ***f**fid to offend the law than 
fhe tnglifh. Davies on Ireland. 

* u ^ m> he ?i ,,e f‘ ar f yl ot ^ ca, h» which 
neither Caflandra nor Cleopatra would have been. 

Awful; to be reverenced. D jd ” 
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k raon ^ er5 God maintained his own, 

Vy***{/*« execution ot extraordinary judgment upon 

VVk r* 1 . Heeler. 

What God did command touching Canaan, con- 

cerncth not us any oiherwite than only as a fearful 

pattern ol hi* juft difpkafurc. tinker. 

1 ^. t0r f nem * trouble, wonder, and amaxeir'"* 
Inhabits <*ere: fome hvav’nly power guide us 
Our of this fearful country. Sh„... 

*- ^ i **fi'* r J** thing to fall into the hands of tfe 
living Cod Heh.r.j 1. 

Lay down ^ytWe plfcifbrts the fearful™* dan¬ 
gerous thunders and lightnings, the hoi rib le and ire- 
Suerii earthquakes, land then there will be found no 
w™ n fon Ralegh 

1 fus is the natural fruit of (in» and the preferu 
revenge which it takes upon tinners, betides that 
parfml pumlhmcnt which (ball be infliaed on them 
m another life. . Tillotftn. 

* earfully. ady. [from fearful .] 

1 • 1 imorotffly; in tear. 

In foch* night 

Di Th\fbcfearfully o’mrip the dew. 

And Taw the l.ou r i fludow. Shake ft 

2 * Terribly; dreadfully. 

1 is a cliff, Whole‘high and bending head 
XM^parfvUy on die contused deep. Sbakefp. 

* eUrfolkESS. n.f [from fearful .] 

1. rimouroofnefs; habitual timidity. 

2- State of being afraid; awe; dread. 

It i» credible that the acknowledgement of our 
ow» uowwthinef., our profeffcd fiasfulneft to afk 
any thing, otherwile than only for his fake to whom 
God can deny nothing, that this (hould be noted 
tor a popifh cnovr > Hooker. 

'J?" 1 * ‘ hat m * kes a government juiUy 
u feafulnejs ot, and mean compfunces 
vflfh, cold popular otfcnders. South. 

rB ARLessly. ad'v. [from parlefrf\ W ith 

out tefrour; intrepidly. 

•t. Tl* rfl J atter * 1 * greateft atloniftitnent to obferVe 
me itupid. yet common boldncfs of mein who fo 

JoarleJIy espofe tl*emfclves to dais moll formidable 

r °f P* rt ' • f fitly, 

Fear l e ss k e ss ar, f [from par Ip. J Fx- 

emption from fear; intrepidity: cou¬ 
rage; boldncfs. 
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J^ re<s our chief gueft. If he had bean forgotten, 
11 as 4 W in our'grear p. fL Sbakefp; 

On Pharaoh’s birth day he made a pafl unto j11 

ho feints. (,V». xl. io . 

1 he lady of the leaf ordain’d a 
And made live lady of the flow’r her gueft; 

When lo ? a bow'rafeended on the plain, 
i h ludden feats ordain’d, and large for either train. 

a . _ Drydett. 

2. An anmverlary day of rejoicing either 

on a civil or religious occafion. OupofeJ 
to a fajl* 

This day is call’d the/ aft of Crifpian. Sbakefp, 

3« Something delicious to the patate. 

Manv people wou’d, with revifoa, prefer the 
griping oT an hungry belly to thofe diiheVWhich 2,c 
oft jft to othen. Lock'. 

To Feast, a*, n . [from the h6oh ] To 

eat fuinptuoufly • to eat together on a day 
of joy. 

Richard and Northumberland, great frier d-’, 

together* Sbakefp. 

! ■ p^irifb tindif indeed; but our cliurch-wardeiii 

F '*ft ©n the Hirer, and give us the farthings. Cap. 

To r k ast a* 

1. To entertain fumptuoufly; to entertain 

magnificently. 

He was entertained and feefted by the king wirft 
grtai ihow of lavour. Hayward. 

i. To delight; to pamper; to gratify iux- 
urioufly. 


g«ve fnftances of mi Invincible courage, and 
" e f* danger. Clarendon. 

\ earless, adj . [from parf\ Free from 
fear; intrepid; courageous; bold, with 
of before the fobjett. 

From the ground (he fear left doth arife. 

And walketh forth without fufpc&of crime. 

Fatty Queen. 

The flaming fetaph, fear lefs , though alone 
Encompafs’d round with foes, that anfwer’d bold. 

Milton. 

A nation, whofe diftinguifhing char*£ler it is to 
be want par left of death and danger than any other. 

f ^Temple. 

Feasibility• n.f [fromM^ii'.l 

1. Praaicability. J 

2. A thing practicable. 

Men often fwaltow fatfiries for truths, dubiofitiei 
for certainties, poffibilities for ftaftbilitier, and tilings 
impoftibtc for (ofiibilitic* themfelv^*. 

Broxuk'x Hu/gar Errourt. 

FE'ASIBLE. adj. [faifiUe, French.] Prac¬ 
ticable; fuch as may be Cffeded; fuch as 
may be done* 

Ve conclude manv thine* inuvtftibilities, which 


conclude many things i 

' • E hies. 


jpofli 

C/a, 


lanutile's Scrpfts. 
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yet arc eafy ft*f 

Things are feajtble »n themfelves; elfe the eternal 
wifdom of God would never have advifed, and much 
lefs have commanded them. South. 

Ptac- 


i 


Whs is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in 

\ Encdus. 

, Terrible; dreadful; frightful; impreff- 
ing fear. 

Freither fa ft to friend, mxftjful to foe. Aft bam. 

* 9t• If 


Fe'asibly. ad*v m [from feafble J 

ticahly. 

FEAST. «. 

Latin.] 

I. An entertainment of the table; afump- 


f [pft f, French; fiflum , 


numbers, 

v Microsoft 


All thefe are our’s, all nature’s excellence. 

Whofe tafte or fmell can bids the feefted feofe. 

. Diyden. 

Fe # astf R . n. ft [from ftaft. ] 

1. One that fares delldoufly. 

Thofe feafters could (peak of great and many 
excellencies in mann.i. Taylor. 

2. One that entertains magnificently. 

F e'astf ui. adj. [feaft and full .] . 

1. Fefttve; joyful. 

The virgins aifo (hall on ftaftful day» 

! Vifithis tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice. 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes. Milton • 

Therefore be fure 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his ftaftful friend, 
Pafles to blifs at the mid-hour of night. 

Hail gain'd thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. 

Milton • 

2. Luxurious; riotous. 

The fuitor train 

’■VhocYowd his palace, and with lawlefspow'r 
His herds and flocks in ftaftful rites devour. Pip*. 

Fe'astrife. n. f [ftaft | and rite ] Cuf- 
tom obferved in entertainments. 

His hofpitable gate, 

Unbarr’d to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily guefti; whofe board with plenty crown’d, 
Revives the ftaft rites old. * Philips. 

Feat. n.f. [pit. French.] 

A£l; deed; aftion; exploit. 

Pryocles i* his name, renowned fat 
For his bold fats, and hardy confidence; 

Full oft approved in many a cruel war. 

Tarquin’sfelf he met. 

And ft ruck him on his knee j in that day’s feats. 
When he might a Gt the woman in the feene. 

He prov’d the beft man i* th’ field* Sbakefp , 

Our foldiers are men of ftrang heads foradlion, 
and perform fuch feats as they are not able to expref*. 

Addifan's Spt&alo*. 

2. A trick ; an artful, feftive, or ludicroos 
performance. 

The joints are more fuppte to *11 feats of activity 
aod motion in youth than afterwaids. Baton. 

f f A T adj. I fait f biett f,tit, French; homo 
fa PI us ad unguent.) 

I. Ready; fkilful; ingenious. 

Never raafter had 

A pagefo kind, foduteous, diligent; 
ffuder over his occafiom, true. 

Vty* c so 


1. 


Fairy Q j 
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So J>f t fo nurfe-like. Sbakefpfare's Cymbtlint. 

2. It is now only ufed in irony and con¬ 
tempt. 

That fiat man at controverfy. Stilling JUct, 

3. Nice; neat. 

Look how well my garments fit upon me, 

Much fiater than before. Shake]f rare*»Tempfl. 

FVateous. adj. [from /«*/.] I^cat; 
dexterous. Obfoletc. 

T’eVteously. adv. [from feateous.] 
Neatly; dextroufly. NotinTi u*. 

And with fine fingers cropt iuWfratoujly 
The tender (talks on high. Spenfir. 

FE'ATHER. tt.f. [jretStp, Saxon; feder, 
German. ] * 

1. The plume of birds. t 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

Sbakefpt are's lief try VI. 

The brave eagle does with forro<v fee 
The fbreft waded, and that lofty tree 
V, Inch holdi lust neft, about to be o’enhrown, 

Before the feathers of her young are grown ; 

She will not leave them, nor (he cannot It ay. 

But bears them boldly on her wings away. Waller. 

When a man in the dark prtlTea either corner ol 
his eye with his finger, and turns his eye away from 
his finger, he will lee a circle of colours like thole 
in the feathers of a peacock’s tail. Newton, 

1 am bright as an angel, and light as a feather. 

Swift. 

2. Kind; nature; fpecics: from the pro¬ 
verbial expreflion, birds of a feather \ that 
is, of afpecies. 

Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds. 

Have wrought the eafy-melting king like wax. 

Sba kef peart*s Henry VI. 

bake off 

Sbakefp. 


1 am not of that feather to (hake off 


3 

4 
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My friend when he mod: needs me. 

, An ornament; an empty title. 

[Upon a horfe.] A fort of natural 
frizzling of hair, which, in fome places, 
rifes above the lying hair, and there 
makes a figure reXciubfin/ the tip of 
an ear of corn. Farriers Dm. 

To Feather, v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To drefs in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers. 

To tread as a cock. 

Dame Portlet was the fovereign of hit heart. 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play. 

He feather'd her a hundred tunes a-day. 

Dry den, 

4. To enrich; to adorn; to exalt. 

They ftuck not to fay, that the king cared not to 
olume his nobility and people, to feather himfelt. 

Hack's Henry \\\. 

5. To Feather one's //^.-[Alluding to 
birds which collcft feathers, amon" other 
^materials, for making their neft.J To 
get riches together. 

Featherbed. tt. /. \feather and bed.] 
A bed fluffed with feathers; a fiaft bed. 

The hulband cock looks out, aod llrait is fped. 
And meets his wife, wh»ch brings hot featherbed. 

Donne. 

F k*A THERnRivrR. tt.f [feather and drive.'] 

One who cleanfes feathers by whifking 
them about. 

A feat her dr hue had the refidue of his lungs filled 
vhh the fine dull or down of feathers. Da ham. 

Fe'athebed. ad}, [from father.] 

1. Clothed with feathers. 

1 law young Harry with his beaver on, 
llii unites on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rife from the ground like father'd Mercury. 

Sbaht]peat c's tieury IV. 

So when thr new-hom phernix tirft is feen, 

Fer fc tb »V fobjcAl, all adoic their queen. 

Drydtn. 
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DarVning the fky, thev hover o’er, ant! (hroud 
The wanton iailon wih a feather'd cloud. Prior. 

Then (hips of uncouth form (hall ftem the tide. 

An bfeather'd people crowd my wealthy fide. Pope. 
. Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among 
many other feathered creatures, feveral little winged 
boys perch upon the middle arches. ^ Addifon. 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 

An eagle had the ill hbp to be ftruck with an 
arrow, feather'd from her own wing. L' EJirange. 

Not the bow they beud, nor boaft the (kill 
To give i\\cfeathered Arrow wings to kill. Pope. 

Fe'atheredce. tt.f 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than 
another, arc called fiatbrredge (tuff. Moxon. 

Fe'a iHi RtDGED. adj. [feather and edge.] 

Belonging to a fcatner edge. 

The cover muft be made of feather edged boards, 
in the nature of feveral doors with hinges fixed 
thereon. Mortimer. 

Fe'atherfew. h. f. A plant both fingle 
and double: it is increafed by fefcds or 
flips, and* alfo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moil part of the Summer. 

Mortimer's Hufbandty. 

Fe'aTHER-grass. tt.f [gramenptdmofum.] 

An herb. 

Fe'ather less. adj. [from feather.] With¬ 
out feathers. 

This fi> high grown ivy was like that fiatherlefs 
bird, which went about to beg plumes of other 
birds to cover his nakednefs. 

Hoivel's Vocal Forefl. 

Fe'atherly. adj. [from feather .} Refem- 
bling feather. 

The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, feems 
to be fome fiatherly particle of fnow, although fnow 
•f itfelf be fexangular. Brown. 

Fb'atHERS ELLER. tt.f [feather and feller.] 
One who fells feathers for beds., 

Fe'athery adj. [from feather.] Cloathed 
with feathers. 

Or whittle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. 

Milton. 

Fe'atly. adv. [from Jcut.] Neatly; 
nimbly; dexteroufly. 

Foot it featly here and there, 

And fwcct fpriica and burthen bear. 

Sbakefpeare's Tcmpefl. 

The moon was up, and (hot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round. 

That featly footing feem’d to (kirn the ground. 

* r Drydert. 

Fe'atness. tt. f [from feat.] Ncatnefs; 
nicety; dexterity. 

Fe'ature. tt.f. [failure t old French.] 

I • The caft or make of the face. 

Report the feature of O&avia, her years. 

Shakefpeare. 

2. Any lineament or fingle part of the face. 

Though ye be the faireil of God’s creatures. 

Yet think that death (hall fpoil your goodly features . 

Spenfer . 

We may compare the face of a great man with the 
charafltr, and try if wc can find out in his looks 
and features , the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful 
temper that difeovers itfelf in the hiftory. 

Addifon on Medals. 

Though various features did the fitters grace, 

A fitter’s litends was inevery face. Addifon's Ovid. 

Tc Fe'ature. v. a. To refemblein coun¬ 
tenance ; to favour. 

He liv’d in court mod prais’d, moll lov'd, 

A (ample to the young’ll; to th’ more mature, 

A gUfs that featur'd them. Sbakefpeart. 

To Feaze. *v. a. [faifez t French.] 

1. To untwift the end of a rope, and re¬ 
duce it again to its firft (lamina. 

2, To beat; to whip wit: j;ods. Ahfiwrth. 
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ToFebri'citate. *v. tt. [febridtor , Latin.] 
To be in a fet er. Dm. 

FebrPcui.ose. adj. [ febriculojtis , Latin.] 
Troubled with a fever. Dm. 

Febrifuge. *. f [fibrit and fugo , Latin ; 
febrifuge t French.] Any medicine fer- 
viceable in a fever. Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the bed fanguifiers, and 
alfo the bed febrifuges. Fhyer on tbe Humours. 

Febrifuge, adj. Having the power to 
cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a mod (urprifing good 
effc£l. Arbuthntt. 

Fe'brile. adj. \felrtlis % Latin; febrile , Fr.j 
Conttituting a fever; proceeding from a 
fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in th* 
blood, and turgid and tumified by the febrile itr» 
men ation, are by phlebotomy relieved. Harvey. 

February, n. f [ Februarius, Latin.] 
The name of the fecond month in the 
year. 

You have fuch a February face 
Sofiillof firoft, of ftorm, and cloudinefs. 

Shakefpeare^ 

Fe'ces. n. f. [feces, Latin ; feces , French.] 

1. Dregs; lees; fedimants; fubfidenec. 

Hence the furnace of the ground with mud 
And (lime befmear’d, the feces of the flood 
Receiv’d the rays of heav’11; and fucking in 
The feeds of heat new creatures did begin. 

Dryien m 

2. Excrement. 

The fymptoms of fuch a confutation are a four 
fnicll in their feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

fI'cvukc^} n 'f- Yf acultntia * Latin.] 

1. Muddinefs : quality of abounding with 
lees or fediment. 

2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 

Pour upon it fome very ttrong let, to facilitate the 
feparation of its feculence. Boylc m 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th* earth’• purett fpirit, and refill 
ltsfcadencies , which in more porous docks 
^ Ot cyder plants finds callage free. Philips • 

Fe'culent. adj. [ faculcntus, Lat. fiat* 
lent , French. J Foul; 
mentitious. 

But both his hands, moft filth y feculent 9 
Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain*d to waft themfelves iuceftantly. 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. 

Fairy Quern. 

They are to the body as the light of a candle f* 
the grofs and feculent fnuff, which as it is not pent 
up in it, fo neither doth it partake of its impurity. 

Glanv. Apology. 

FE'CUND. adj. [fceeundus, Latin; fe¬ 
cond y French.] Fruitful; prolifick. 

The more iickly the years are, the lefs fecund or 
fruitful of children alfo they be. Graunt* 

Fecundation, n. f. [ fiecundo, Latin.] 
The aft of making fruitful or prolifick. 

She requetted thefe plants as a medicine of ft cun-, 
daiion* or to make her fruitful. Ermvu. 

To Fecu'ndify. *v. a. To make fruitful; 
to mak e p rolifick. Dm. 

F E C u'n »IT Y . n.f. [from fecund ; f condite, 

F rench. 

F ruitfuJnefs ; qu: Iky of producing or bringing forth 
in great abundance. 

1 appeal to the animal and vegetable productions 
of the earth, the vatl numbers whereof notorioufly 
tettify the extreme luxuriance and fecundity of it. 

Woodward. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mention fome feeds that 
retain their fecundity forty yean j and I have found 
that melon-feeds, after thirty years; arc bed for 
railiiuof mcluns, Ray. 

Gud 
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dreggy; cxcre- 
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God could never create fo ample * world, till he 
could have made a bigger j the fecundity of his cre¬ 
ative power never growl barren, nor being ex- 
“haufttd. Bentley. 

Fed- Preterite and participle pifT. of To 

feed* 

For on the grafly verdure as he lay, - 
And breath’d the frcOmefs of jhe early day, 
Devouring dogs the helplefs infant lore. 

Fed on hit trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. 

Pope. 

Fe'dary. n. f. \ feedm , Latin, or from 
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This word, peculiar to Shake 
jy fignify either a confederate 


a partner; or a dependent. 

Damn’d paper! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfeTcfs bauble! 

Art thou a fedary for.this aft, and lookeft % 

So virgin-like without ? Sbakefpeare's Cymbeiine. 

Federal, adj . [from fadus , Larin.] 
Relating to a league or contra#. 

It Is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating 
mud drinking, both among Jews and Heathens, was 
wont to be. Hamm. 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all 
federal right and julUce, both to part with Sardinia, 
their lawful territory, and alio to pay them for the 
future a double tribute. Crew. 

Fe'derart. n . f [from fiedut, Latin-J 
A confederate; an accomplice. 

She's a traitor, and Camillo is 

Kfcdera r y with her. Sbakefpeare. 

Ff'deratb. adj. [^ feederatus , Latin, j 
Leagued; joined in confederacy. 

FEE. n. f, [pi oh, Saxon; fee, Danifh, 
cattle; feudum , low Latin ; fen , Scot- 
tiftuj 

I. [In law.] All lands and tenements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of fu- 
periority to a higher lord. AH lands 
and tenements, wherein a man hath a 
perpetual eftate to him and hit heirs, Arc. 
are divided into allodium snd feudum: 
allodium is every man’s ow n land, which 
he poddies merely in his own right, 
without acknowledgement of any fer- 
"vice, or payment of any rent to any 
other. Feudum , or fee , is that which 
we hold by the benefit of another, and 
in name whereof we owe ferviccs, or 
pay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. 
And all our land in England, the crown- 
land, which is in the king's own hands, 
in right of his crown, excepted, is in 
the nature of feudum; for though a 
man have land by defeent from his an- 
ceftors, or bought it for his money; 
yet is the land of fuch a nature, that it 
cannot eomc to any, either by defeent or 

I iurchafe, but with the burthen that was 
aid upo n him who had novel fee 9 or 
fird of all received it as a benefit frorfi his 
lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it 
might defeend, or be any way conveyed 
from him. So that no roan in England 
has directum dominium, that is, the very 
property or demefne in any land, but the 
prince in right of his crown : for though 
fee that has fee has jut perpetuum kj utile 
dominium , yet he owes a duty for it, and 
therefore it is not (imply his own. Fee 
is divided into two (orts; ^e-abiblute, 
etherwife called /fcf-firople, and fee-con- 
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heirs for ever: fee-tf\l is that whereof 
we are feifed to us and our heirs, with 
limitation; that is, . the . heirs of on r 
body. And fee-tz\\ is either general or 
fpecial: general is where land is given to 
a man, arid the heirs of his body : fee- tail 
fpecial, is that where a man and His wife 
are feifed of land to them and the heirs 
of their two bodies. Co-wel* 

Now like a lawyer, when he land would let. 

Or fellyrr-fimples in his mailer’s name. 

Hubbert's *Tate . 

Here's th<^ Lord of the (pit come to feize me for a 
dray, for entcring'his fee- fimple without leave. 

Sbakefp. Henry. VI. 

2. Property; peculiar. 

Wliat concern they ? 

The general caufie ? or is it a/cf-grief, 

Due to feme fingie bread ? Sbakefpeare. 

3. Reward; gratification; recompenfe. 

Thele be the ways by which, without reward. 
Livings in courts begotten, though full hard; 

For nothing there is done without a fee . Hubbert. 

Not helping, death’s ray fee 5 
But if I help, what do you pronufe me ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

4. Payments ©ccafionally claimed by per- 
fons in office. 

Now that God and friends 
Have fum’d my captive ftate to liberty. 

At our enlanrament what are thy due ten t 

* ' _ Shak.Hcn.W. 

5. Reward paid to phyficiaiw or lawyers. 

He does not refute doing • good office for a man, 
becaufe he cannot pay the fee ot i t. Add if on. 

6. Portion ; pittance; (hare. Obfolere, 

In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Relerve to each cattle their property fees . buffer. 

Fe'hfarm. n . /. [fee and farm .] Tenure 
by which lands are held from a fuperiour 
lord. 

John furrendered his kingdoms to die pope, aod 
took them back again, jo hold in firfarm ; which 
brought him into fuch hatred, as all his lifetime 
after he was pofieft with fear. Davies. 

To FEE. v. a* from the noun. 

1. To reward; to pay. 

No man fees the fun, go man pure hales the light, 
nor cm if ne walks by it. South. 

Watch the dilcafc in time ; for when within 
The dropfy rages and extends the (kin, 

In vain for hellebore tho patient cries, 

And fees the do&or; but too late is wile. Dry den. 

z. To bribe; to hire; topurchafe. 

1 have long loved her, and ingrafted opportunities 
to meet her; feed every flight occafion, that could 
but niggardly give me right e{ her. Sbakrfp, 

3. To keep in hire. 

There's not a thane of them but in his boufe 
1 have a fervaitf feed. Sbakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

French. ] Weak ; 
infirm; without 
ftrength of body hr mind. 

The men carried all the feeble upon after to Je¬ 
richo. 2 Cbron. 

Command th' afliftsnee of a faithful friend. 

But feeble are the fuccours 1 can fend. Dry dm. 

How I have lov’d, excufe m) fult'ring snngue | 
My fpiriti/re^/r, and my paiu* are it rung. 

Dryden. 

We catty the image of Cod in us, % rational and 
immortal foul; snd though we be now miferable and 
feeble, yet vre afpireatter eternal happinefs, and 
iuially expe& a gieat exaltation of all our natural 
powers. Bentley. 

Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak along. 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Smith. 

To FVeble. *v. a* [from the noun.] To 
weaken; to enfeeble; to deprive of 
ftrength or power. N ot in ufe. 

Or as a cattle reared high and round. 


1 nave a lerviiH/^r. 

^E'EBI.E. adj. [foible, 
debilitated; ftckly; 
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Is undermined from the lowed ground. 

And her foundation forc'd and feebled quite. 

Fairy Quren, 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here. 

That in your chambers gave you chaftifement ? 

Sbakefp. King ft bn* 

Feebleminded/^/. [feeble and mind .] 
Weak of mind; defective in refolution 
and conftancv. 

Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble - 
minded, fupport the weak, be patient toward all men. 

1 Tbeff. 

Feebleness. #r. f. [from feeble.] Weak- 
nefs; imbecility; infirmity; want of 
ftrength. 

A better head Rome's glorious body fits. 

Than hts that Ihakes for age and feehlenefs. Shah. 

Some in their latter yean, through the feebkneft 
of their limbs, have been forced to lludy upon their 
knees. South. 

Fb'ebx y. ad*v. [from feeble .] Weakly ; 
without ftrength. 

Like mine, thy gentle numbe nfeebly creep. 

Thy tragick mufc gives fmiles, thy comick fleep. 

Dryden , 

To FEED. <u. a. [fodan, Gothick; peban, 

poeban, Saxon.] 

t. To fupply with food. 

Her heart and bowels through her hack he drew. 
And fed the hounds chat help'd him to purfue. 

Dryden. 

Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in 
which rime it eat more than its own weight. 

Arbutbnot on Diet 4, 

2. To fupply ; to fumifh. 

A confirm fmoke rites from the warm fprings that 
feed the many baths with which the ifland is flocked. 

Add if on „ 

The breadih of the bottom of the hopper mull be 
half the length of • barleycorn, and near as long as 
the rollcn, that it may not feed them too fad. 

Mortimer's thjbandry* 

3. To graze; to confume by cattle. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if 
you cannot get manure conllantly to keep them in 
heart. Mortlmo . 

The fqoft will fpoil the graft; for which real on 
take care to feed it clofe before Winter. 

Mortimer’s Hu/bandry • 

4. To nourifh ; to cherifti. 

How oft from pomp and date did 1 remove, 

Ho fed defpair, and chcrifb hopelefs love i Prior. 

To keep in hope or expectation. 

Barbaras* learned the ftrength of the emperor, 
craftily feeding him with the hope of liberty., 

Knolles, 

6. To delight; to entertain ; to keep from 

faticty. 

The alteration of femes, fo it be without noife, 
feeds and relieves the eye, before it be full of the 
fame objeft. ' Bacon. 

7. Te make fat. A provincial ufe. 

To Feed. *v. n. ■' ^ . 

1, To take food. Chiefly applied to am- 
mala food. 

To feed were bed at home ; 

Fiom thence tke fawce to meet is ceremony; 
Meeting weir bare without it. Sbakefp. Macbeth. ^ 

2. loprey; to live by caring. 

• • I am not covetous of gold; * 

Nor care 1 , who not h feed upon my cofl. Shake/p* 
You cry againftthe noble fepate, v.bo. 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, whioh c!fe 
Vi orfd fed on one another. Sbakefp. Ceehfanur. 
GAen f peakeih bl the curing of the feirrhusof the 
> liver by nriik ot a cow, that fetdeth upon certain 
herbs. Bacon. 

Some birds feed upon .the berries of this vege¬ 
table. Broun. 

He feds on fruits, whitfc of their oOm accord. 

The willing grounds and laden trees afford. Dryden. 
The Braclixnans were all of the fame race, lived m 
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Alt feed on one vain natron, and enjoy 


Th* evfcnfivr hieffiog ©1 hi* luxury. Pefe. 

3. To pallure; to place cattle to feed* |i 

11 * man ibalt quite a field to be catep, Rj»d (hall Ij 
put in his heart, and (hall fad in another njan's 1 
field, he dull make rettiluttou* A*. **ii-a. 

4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial 
ufe. 

Feed. n* f [from the verb.] 

1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then Joolu mpft about when he 
eomey to the beft feed* with a fhrugging kind ol 
tremor through.a 11 ncr principal pan*. Sidney. 

An old worked ox fat* as well as a young one - 
their /md U much cheaper, bccaufe they eat no 
oats. Mortimer's hityb. 

2. Pjfture. 

Be (ides his cote, his‘flocks and bound* of fad * 
Art now on fale. Shakefpeace's As you tike it. 

3. Meal; aft ofeating. 

Plenty hung 

Tempting fo hi^b, to pluck and eat my (ill 
1 fpaied not; for fuch plctfurc till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had- 1 lound. Mifton. 

TVbderi. *. /. [from fad*] 

i. One thar gives food. 

The bead obeys his keeper, and looks up. 

Not to his matter's, but his feeder's hand. 

Denham . 

2* An.exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do’ll hear 1 am as 1 have been. 
Approach me, and thou (halt be as thou was’f, 

Th* tutor and the fader of my riots. Shat>efp. 

3. One that eats. 

With eager feeding, food doth ehoak th t. feeder. 

Shake/p. 

Bui that our featts 

In every mefs havt folly, and the feeders 
jell with it as a cuttom, 1 Ihould bluih 
To fee you fo attired. Shakefpeare . 

We meet in Arillotle with one kind of thrulh, 
called tlsc mittel thrutti, or fade* upon miffclto. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

4. One that eats in a certain mode; as, a 

nice fader, a grojs fader . 

But luch fine feeders arc noguefti for me ; 

Riot agiees not with frugality: 

Then* that unfafhionable man am 1 , 

With me they’d ftarve for want of ivory. Dry dm. 

To FEEL. pret *filt\ part. paff. felt. *v. a. 
[pitan, fcaxon.] 

1. To have perception of things by the 
touch. 

The fenfe of f cling can give us a notion ofexten- 
fion, fhape, and all other ideas, that enter at the eye, 

. except colours. Addifon's Spell. 

2 r To fearchby feeling. See Feeler. 

They ihould feck the Lord, if Happily they might 
fed after him, and find him. A As. 

To hate a quick fenfibility of good or 
evil, right or wrong. 

Man. who feels for all mankind. P<*p 

4. To appear to the touch. 

Blind men fay black/rv/f rough, and white felt 
fmooth. Dry den. 

Of thefc tumours one feels flaccid and rumpled; 
the other morexven, (Undent aod tpringy. Sharp. 

To Feel. nt. a. 

I* To perceive by the tonch. 

Suffer me that I may fed the pillars. Judges. 

2. To.try; to found. 

He hath writ this to fal my affeftion to your 
honour. Mwkejjpeure. 

3. To have perception of. 

The air is to thin, that a bird has therein no ft el 
lug of her wings, or *ny rcfil^nge if du to,mourn 
ht/UU by. ^ RaJdgb. 

4. To have fenfe of external pain or pleafure. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In.which they were, or the faerce pains not fal. 

Milton. 

But whyfhouJd thofe be thought to (cape, who feel 
Thofe rod% oi fcorgioas an Athol* -whips of ftcel ? 

Creech. 
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To be afteftejd by; to perceive mentally. 

Would I had never trod this Englifh earth. 

Or/f U the flatteries that grow upon it! • 

Shake/fare Heavy VIII. 

The well-lung woes (hall fooih my penfive ghoft j 

He beft can paint them, who can feel them ipott. 

Pape. 

Not youthful king* in battle feia’d alive, 
r felt 



E*cr felt fuch grief, fuch terrour, anddcfpalr 


Pope. 

6 * To know; to be acquainted with. 

His overthrow heap'd happinefi upon him; 

For then, and not til! then, he felt nimfelf, 

Apd found the bleffcdnefs of being little. 

Shakefpe^re Henry VIII. 

Feil. n.f. [from the verb.] The fenfe of 
feeling; the touch. 

The difference of thefc tumours Will be diftin- 
guilhed by the feel. Sharp's Surgery. 

Fb'elkr. n.f. [from fal .] 

1. One that feels. 

This hand, whofe touch* 

Wltofe ev'ry touch would force the feeler* 9 foul 
To tfi’ oath of loyalty. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
2* The horns or antennae of infers. 

Infers clean their eyes with their forelegs as well 
as antennae ; and as they are perpetually feeling- and 
foarching before them with thtir ftriers or antennae, 

1 am apt to think that befides wiping- and cleaning 
the eyes, the ufes here named may be admitted. 

Derhaft's PbyfCo-Theology. 

Fe'eLINC. farthipial adj. [from fal-] 

1, Exprefiive of great fenfibility. 

O wretched ftate of man in felf-uivifiotl! 

O well thou fay ’ft a f tling declaration 

Thy tongue hath injde ot Cupid’s deep incifioo ! 

Thy wailing words do much my fpirits move, 

They uttered are in fuch a faling falfiion. 

Sidney. 

Write 'till your ink be dry, and with your tear* 
Moift it again; and frame feme feeling line. 

That may difeover fuch integrity. _ Sbakefp. 

2. Senfibly felt. This fenfe is not fuffici- 
ently analogical. 

A moll poor man made tame to fortune’s blows. 
Who, by the art or known and fating forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Sbakefpeart. 

I had a feeling fenfe # 

Of all your royal favours; but this laft 
Strike* through my heart. Southerns. 

Fe'blikg. n f. [from fal.] 

1. The fenfe of touch. 

Why was the fight 

To fu^h a tender ball ai th* eye confin'd ; 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d. 

And nor, as filing* through all parts diffus’d. 
That Ihe ought look at will through every pore ? 

Milton. 

2. Power of aftion upon fenfibility. 

The apprehention of the good. 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. 

Shaktfptum's Richard 11 . 

3. Perception; fenfibility. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was fparing 
and compjlhuuate towards tljs lubjcCfa. Bacon. 

Great perfbns had need to borrow other men’s opi¬ 
nions to think ihctnfclves happy; for if they judge 
by their own f<fling* they cannot find it. Bacon. 

As we leai n what belongs to the body by the evi¬ 
dence of fenfe, fo we learn what belongs to the foul 
by an inward confcioufncfs, which maybe called a 
fort of internal faling. IVaits. 

Fe'elincly. ad*v. [from faling*] 

1. With expteifioo of great fallibility* 

The princes might judge that lie meant hunfelf, 
who fpa kc lofseli,ngiy. S idney. 

He-would not have talked fo feelingly of Codrua’i 
bed, if there had been room for a bcdieiiow in it. 

Pope. 

2. So as to be fcnfibly felt. 

Here leek w* but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference ; as the icy phang. 

And chuililb chiding of the Winter’s wind. 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
’till 1 fcriak with «oH, 1 lmileaud fay, 

/u/fficCu UV /WfCrOJii/iTi 
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This is no flattery: thefe are councilors, 

fuade me what I am. Shahfp. 
v, and had trial of the lat« 
good, and of- th* new purchafed evil. Raleigh** 

FKKT.ff./. The plural of fat. 

His b other’* image to.his mind appean. 

IntUmcs his heart with rage, and wings his fat with 
fear*.. ^ Pope. 

Fe'etjless. adj. [from fats] Being with¬ 
out feet. 

Geoffrey of Boulloin broohed three fatlefs birds, 
called AUerions, upon hit arrow. Camden^ 

To FEIGN. <v. a* [feindre, French ; Jingo, 
Latin.] 

i. To invent; to image by an aft of the 
mind. 

Abominable, inutterabk, and worfe 
Than fables yet have feign'd*, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgon*, and hydras, andchimsera* dire ! Milton. 

No fuch things are done as thou fayeft, but (Hots 
farnedfi them out of thine owa heart. 

Neh. vi. 8*. 

t* To make a (how of. 

Both his bands, matt; filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And feigned to walk themfclm inccffantly. EQ. 

j. To make a (hew of; to dc 
falfc pretence. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in (hades, etudes her eager fwain; 

But feigm a laugh to fee tne fearch around,. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope, 

4. To diffemble; to conceal. Now ob- 
folete. 

Each trembling leaf and whittling wind they hear, 
Asghaftly bug their haur.on end does, rear; 

Y ct both do drive thejr %arfulnefc to fagn. 


upon 



To Feign. *v 0 n. To relate talleiy; to 
image from, the invention; to tell fa- 
buloufly. 

Theref >ro the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftoner, and flood 5 
Since nought lolbxkilb, hard, and full of rage, 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. 

S/joJufpeaty. 

F e'i g n e d 1. y. adv. [ from feign.] In fiction ; 
not tru!) r . 

Such is found to have been falfety and fagnedly 
in fome of the heathen*. Bacon. 

Fe # ignfr. n. f. [from feign.] In\*enter ; 

contriver of a fiftion. 

And theft three voices differ; all the things dofic, 
the doing and the. doer; the things feigned, the 
feigning and the feigner ; fo the poem, the poefy, 
and the poet. 3 * n f°* 

Feint, participial adj. [from feign , for 
feigned; or feint , Fr.] Counccrfcil; 
feeming. 

I he mind by degrees lofcs its natural rtlifh of 
real, folid truth, and is reconciled infcnlibly to any 
thing that can fie but drefled up into any feint ap¬ 
pearance of it. Is eke. 

Feint, n. f. \ feint* French.] 

1. A falfe appearance; an offer of fome- 
thing not intended to be. 

Courtly ’* letter is but a feint to get off. Sped a ter* 

2. A mock afiault; an appearance of aiming 
at one part, when another is intended to 
be ft ruck. 

But, in the breattencamp’d, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wan Prior* 

Fe'l a n d t rs. X. /. Worms in hawks. 

Ainfns rth. 

To FELPCITATE. v*a* [feliciter, French; 

felicito , Lat.] 

I. To make happy. 

I profeft 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys ; 

And find 1 am alone felicitate . 

In your dear highnels* love. Shakefteare. 



F E L 

Whit a glorious entertainment and*pfcafure would 
fiit and felicitate his fpirit, it he could $ralj> all in 
a fingle lurvey! IVatts. 

2* To congratulate. 

They might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, 
felicitating the good, or' depreciating the evil to 
follow. « Brown. 

Felicjt-atiok. *./. [French, from feli¬ 
citate. ] Congratulation. Diil. 

FELICITOUS. adj. [ felix , Lat.] Hnppy . 

D/d. 

ad*)* [from felicitous. ] 

Did. 


Fit LI # C I TOUSLE 


Happily. 

Fsm'city* n.f. [fifMtusr Latin 5 fiheite, 
Fr.] Happincfs; profperitv; bUfsttil- 

• nefs; blefiSdocfs. 

The joyous day* dear Lord, with jof-begln^ 

And grant thatwe, for utiftOfcl difrft die. 

Beings with thy dear Uood cUu w* fil'd tram &*» 
May live for ever in felicity± Spenfer** Swann. 

Others in vinoe plac'd filthy ; 

But virtue join'd with riches and longlife. 

In corporal pkalinv he* andcareMi cafe* Milton, 
The felicities of her wonderful reign may he com¬ 
plete. Af/trktrry. 

How great, bow glorious a felicity, how adequate 
to the defire! of a region able uutrtj is* revealed to 

* our liopcs in the gofpcl ? Regers. 

Fe'line. adj . [ fclinus, Latin.] Lite a 
cat; pertaining to a cat. 

Even as in the beaver; from whidh he differs 
principally 10 hit teeth, which are canine, and m 
n:s tail, which U f line. Of a lone taper. GrcW. 

FELL. adj. [pelle, Saxon.] 

1. Cruel; barbarous ; inhuman. 

It feemed fury, dtfeord, madnefs fill. 

Flew from his lap when he unfolds the fame; 

Fairfax. 

So fellef fees. 

Whole paffiont and whoUffets have brake ihctrietp, 
To take theoot the othes, by feme chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg,(hallgrow dear friends. 
*■ Sbakefreetre. 

2. Savage; ravenous; Hoo< 3 y. 

That inftant was 1 turn'd into a hart. 

And my defrses, like fell nod creel hounds. 

E'er finee purine me. Shake fr. Twelfth Night. 

1 know thee, love! wild as the ragfpg main, 

M cat fiU than tygtrs «o the Lybian plain. Pope. 

Scorning alt the taming arts of mao. 

The keen hyena, fctttfi of the fe/l. Tbomftn. 

Fell. n.f. [j:*lie, Saxon.J The (kin; the 
hide. Not ufed. 

Wipe thine eye; 

The goujera (hall devour them, drib and fell. 

Ere they (hall make u* weep. Sbak/fpeare. 

The time has been my tenfei would have cool'd 
To hear a night-lhrak ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difma! treatife rouse and ltir. Sbakefp. 

To Fell. <v. a. [ fellen , German.] 

1. To knock down; to bring to the ground. 

ViUaio, Hand, or I'll fell thee down. Sbakefp. 

Up and down he traverfe* his ground; 

How wards a felling blow, now fhrike* again. 

Daniel. 

Taking the fsnall end of bit muJkcf in bit hand, 
he ft ruck him on the head with the flock, and fetUd 
him. Raltigb . 

His fail, fcr the prefent, (truck an earthquake 
into all minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to 
Wiese he was felted. Hone/. 

On their v-hole holt 1 (lew 
Unarm'd, and with a trivial weapon fell'd 
Their choiceft youth, they only liv'd who fled. 

Milton. 

2. It feems improperly joined with down or 

along. 

Whom with fuch fotce he (track he fell'd him down. 
And deft the circle of hu golden crown. IX yd n. 

I fell'd along a man of bearded free, 

Ilis limbs all cover’d with a (tuning cafe. Dryden. 

To hew down; to cut down. 

'rhea would he feem ■ (aimer th^t would fell 
Bargains of woods, which be did lately ML Hath. 
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Proud Arche and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal battle doubling blow on blow; 

Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and fro. 
And (hot a dreadful gleam; fr> ftrong they ftruck. 
There feem’d lefs force requir'd to fell an oik.- 

Dryden. 

Fell. The preterite of To fill. 

None on their feet might ftard. 

Though (binding e!fe as rocks; but down they Jeff 
Bv thoufands, angel on aichangfl roll’d. Mi ltd:. 

Fe'ller. rt. f. [from One that hen's 
down. 

Since thou art laid down, no filler is come up 
■gainA us. Jf. aiv. fc. 

FelflUoi’s. adj. [fel and Latin.] 
Flowing with gall. Did. 

FE^LMofraE*. n.f. [from felt.'] A dealer 
in hides. 

Fe'llness. *. f [from fell. ] Cruelty; 
, favagenels; fury; jage. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour deep. 

For very fellnefi loud he *gan to weep. Fairy Sft/een. 

Felloe, n.f. [filg*. Danilh.] r J he cir¬ 
cumference of a wneeJ; the outward part. 
It is often written filly -or filly. 

I Out* out, thou Ammpet Fortune! (all yotf gdds; * 

I In general fynod, take away her pOwct; 

Break all the fpekes and fillies from her wheel, 

* And bowl the round nave down t)st bill of heav'n- 

Sbak*fpea*e. 

Axle-trees, naves, felloes , and fpoket were all 
molten. Km**. 

FL'LLOW. tt. f \quajl, to follow, Mitt- 

firwi from pt, faith, and h>£, boirtld, 

Saxon, Junius; fallow, Scottiih.] 

1. A companion; one with whom wecon- 
. fort. 

In youth I bad twelve filter like unto my felf, 
but not one of them came to a good cad. Afcbam. 

To be your fellow. 

You may deny me; out l'U be your fervent. 
Whether you will or no. Sbakefp. Temptf. 

I lave we not piligbtcd each our holy oath, 

Tliat one (hould be tlwcommoa good of both ; 

One foul fliould both infpire,' and ncirher prove 
Hnfellow's hindrance iri pur&i* of tow? Dryden. 

2. An ailociate; one united in the fame 
affair. 

Each on his flf/ow for calU ; 

At length the Uul fabric k mbunts the wall*. 

Dryden'i Virgil. 

3. One of the fame kind* 

I Let partial ipirirs (till aloud complain, 

Think themfelvcs injur’d ihat iJicy cannot reign; 
Antiowiy.no liberty, b it where they may 
Without controu! upon their fill wt prey. Walter, 
A (hepherd had one favourite d.ig: he fed him with 
his own band, and took more care of him than of 
hn fellows. L'Ef range. 

4.. Equal; peer. 

So you are to be hereafter fit lows, and no longer 
fervanu. Sidney. 

Chieftain of the reft 

I ehofe him bete: the earth (hall him allow j 
H \ofollows late, foal) be his fsbjcfts now. Fairfax. 

5. One thing Tinted to another; one of a 
pair. 

When virtue i« lodged in a bod/, that feems to 
have been prewired for the reception of vice ; ihe 
feu 1 and the body do not fcecm to \r fiJtoon. 

Addifort's' Sf eft alee. 

6. One like or equal to another: as, this 
knave hath nor his fellow. 

7. A familiar appellation ufed fo me times 
with fondnefi; fometiroes with efteefc ; 
but generally with fome degree of con¬ 
tempt.. 

This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

-—The fame indeed 5 a very valiant fellow. Shake/. 

An officer was in danger to have ioft bis place, 
but bis wife nude his *.«e f where. : «i a pica- 
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font fellow fald, that he’ had been crushed, but that 
he faved himfelf upon his horns. * Bacon. 

Full fifteen thoufand \ufty fellows 
With fire and fword the fort maintain; 

Each was a Hercules, you tell us, 

^et out they march'd like common men. Prior. 

8 . A word of contempt; the foolifh 
nfiortal; the mean wretch; the fbrry 
rafeal. 

Thofe great fellows feornfully receiving them, 
as fooiifh birds ulien into their net, it pfeafed the 
eternal Juftice to make them fufitr death by their 
bands. _ Sidney. 

Caflio hath here been fet on io the dark 
B) Rodongo, and fellows that are 'fcap'd. Sbakefp. 

I have great coin foil from thi sfilhws methinks- 
he hath no drowning mark about him; his com¬ 
plex kfri is perie& gallows Sbitkrfpetire's Tcmpejl. 

Opinion that did help me to the crown. 

Had flil] kept loyal topollcftion; 

And left me in reputelcfs btnilhment, 

A fiiiuw of no mark or likelihood. Sbakefp. 

How oft the fig lit of meaiy* to do ill deeds. 

Make* deeds ilj dene J For bad* A thou not been by, 
A Jetlcw by'the bind ol natlire mark’d , 

Qr Me Xi a nJ h M to do a deed of (hi me, 

Tnis murder luvl nor come into my mind. Sbakefp. 

The Mgftf'i abus'd by feme moil villainotis knave, 
Sbmc bafe notorious knave, feme (curvy fellow! 

Sbakefpfare. 

The fellow had taken more fUh than he could 
(pend while they were facet. L'Ejlrange. 

As neftfol kin, Achilles'arms I claim; 

This fitlvw would ingftflY a foreign name 
Upon on# (lock, and the Sifypliian feed 
By fraud-ant) theft a‘(enshu lather's brted. Dryden. 
' You will wooder*how Inch an ordinary fiUow, as 
this Mr* Wood,, could hawrgot his Majcity's broad 
feal- Swift. 

You'll find, ifon^e the monarch a£ts the monk. 
Or, cublcr-hke, the parfon will be drunk. 

Worth mukfs rhe ntau, and want of it the fellow ; 
TIjc iCtf Is all but leather and prunella. Pope. 

9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity 
with contempt* 

Use provoft commanded his men to hang him 
| up on tlic neared tree • (hen the f Uow criei out that 
t wafetUoi the snider, but the miller'a' man. 

1 Hayward. 

o* A member of a college that (hares it» 
revenues, of of any incorporated fociety. 

There thou Id be a million of three of the fc/hils 
at bit -1 hrtn of Solomon’i houfr, to give us know¬ 
ledge of (he aftaifs and' ftatc of tlfefe countries to 
which they wfcrd dclig hrd. Bacon. 

To FtTi.ow. <u. a. To fuit with; to 

pair wirh; to ’match.' fsJi&w is ofren 

ufed in compofition ro mark community 

of nature, Hat ion; or employment. 

Imagination, 

Wiih what's unreal, thou co-a£live art. 

And f ll/xu'f nothing. . Sbakefpfare. 

FKLLOW-Co^MMOVER, n.f. 

i. One who has the fame righr of common. 

He cannot appropriate, he cannot inclofc, with¬ 
out the content of all his fiUow-tiommoner.\, all 
xnankuvd; L~cke. 

2* A commoner ar Cat-nbrid^e 6f the hifdicr 

O O 

order, who-dines with the fellow b. 
rLov.-cB BATURE. n.J. One that haa 
the fame creator. 

Redon is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the thief cmincuCiei w lie re by we are railed above out 
felioW-c/caiuresp, the brutis, in this lower world. 

I kfutti*} JLtgitky Jnlroduftior. 

i'lLttW-BtlK. n.J. Coheir; partner of" 
the fame inheritance. 

FhdTJchfrles fliould b -fiUow behx, Epb. ill. 6 . 

Fffc!.ow*-^K # LPLR. n. j. Coadjutor; one 
who concurs in the fame bufinefs* 

We ought to receive fuch, tliat we might be fel¬ 
low-helpers to the truth. 3 John, 8 . 

^BLLOw-LA'BouKEfc. n.f .One wholaboim 
in the fame defign* 
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*My frllomiJabourtrs hare commifli oned me to 
perform iu their behalf this office of dedication. 

Dry Sen's Juv . Ded. 

Fellow-servant. n. f. One that has 
the fame mafter. 

Nor lefs think we in fwav*n of thee on earth, 

Than Of our feilow-fervant ; «nd inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 

Fair feflow-fervant! may your gentle car 
Prove..more propitious to my (lighted care 
-Than the bright dames wc ferve. Waller. 

Their fathers and yours were fe/low-fir vant* to 
the fame heavenly matter while they lived , nor o 
that relation difiolved bv their death, but ought ttill 
to operate among their furviving children. Averbury. 

Fellow-soldier, n. /. One who fights 
under the fame commander. Anendear- 
.ing appellation ufed by officers to their 
men. 

Come, fe/low-folJier, make thou proclamation. 

t J - Sbakefp, 

Epanhroditut, my brother and companion in la¬ 
bour, and fetlcw-fcldier. Phil. ii. 25. 

Ftllow-student. n. f. One who ltudies 
in company with another, in the fame 
clafs, under the fame mailer. 

1 pry* thee do not mock me, fellovo-fiudent. 

Sbakefpemre't Hamlet, 

If yw have no fellow-feudertt at hand, tel! it 
er with your acquaintance. Watts's Logick. 

Ffllow-subject. n. f. One who lives 
under the fame government. 

The bleeding condition of their fellow-fnbjefts 
is a feather in the balance with their private ends. 
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There it np man but God puh eieellent things 
into his pu tfcifton, to be ufed foi the common good; 
for men are made for focicty and mutual Jelhwjhip. 

Cal aery's Sermons. 

God having defigncd man for a fociable creature, 
made him not only with an inclination, and under 
the neceflity to have ftlUxifbip -with' thofe of his 
own kind, but furnifhed him alfo with language, 
if hich Was to be the great inftrument and cemcmer 
of focicty. _ Locke. 

2. Aflociation; tonfcdcracy; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s company. 

That fears his fellcwjbip jo d.e with us. Sbakefp. 

Thofe laws do bind men ^bfolute'y, even as they 
are men, although they have never any fettled Jet- 
lowjhip, never any folejnn agreement ainongft them¬ 
felves. Hooker, 

Moil of the other Chrittian princes were drawn 
into the felloujbip of that war. * KnolUs. 

3. Equality. * , , 

4. Partnerfhip; joint intereft. 


Swift, 

Fellow-sufferer. n,f* One who (hares 
in the fame evils; one who partakes the 
fame fuffiering'i with another. 

How happy was it for thofe poor creatures, that 
ur grace was made their fellow-feffercr ¥ And 
ow glorious for you, that you cholc to want rather 
than not relieve f Dry.lest. 

We in Come mcafure (hare the neceflities of the 
poor at the fame time that we relieve them, and 
snake ourlelvcs not only their patrons but fellow- 
fofferers. Add fox* s SpeBotee. 

Fellow-writer. n. f One who writes 
at the fame time, or on the fame fub- 
jeft. 

Since they cannot raids themfelves to the re¬ 
putation of tneir fellow-writers % they muft fink it 
to their own pitch, if they would keep themfelves 
upon a level with them. Addifon. 

Fellow-feeling. ». f [fellow and feel- 

"v-i , . 

1. Sympathy. 

It is a high decree of inhumanity nbt to have a 
fellow-feeling of the misfoxtune of my bro:her. 

L* Eftrange. 

Combination; joint intereft: commonly 
in an ill fenfe. 

Even your milkwoman anJ your nurferymaid have 
a fellow feeling. Arbuihnvf. 

Fe'llowlike. 1 adj. [fellow and like .j 

Fe # llowly. J Like * companion; on 

equal terms; companionable. > 

All which good parts he graeeth with a good fel- 
L-juiike, kind, and refpc&ful Carriage. Carew. 

One Iced for another to make an exchange 
With feUowly neighbourhood Icemeth not ilranee. 

buffer. 

Fellowship. n.fe [iiomfillo-wJ] 
i. Companionfhip; confort; focieiy. > 1 

This boy cannot tell what he would)have 
But kneck and holds up hands for feilowjbip. 

Sbak /peart. 

From bhfsful bow'rs 

Of amaraatine (hade, fountain, or fpring. 

By th' waters of life, where'er they fat 
In feilovjbipi of ioy, fixe Tons of light 
Mailed. Milton* 1 Paradife Lofe. 

• ‘tl 


wearer acquainted, no-* 1 teci Dy prooi 
That fcllewjhip in pain divides not imart. 

Nor lighten *j aught each man's peculiar load. 

Paradife Regained. 

O love! thou ftemly doft thy power maintain. 

And will not bear a rival in thy reign; 

Tyrants and thou all fellcrujbip ilildain. Dry Jen. 

5. Company; ftatc of being together. 

The great contention of the lea and ikies 
Parted our fellowjhip. But hark, a fail 1 Sbakfp. 

6 . Frequency of intercourfe; focial plea- 
fure. 

In a great town friends are fcatttred, fo that there 
is not that feflow/bip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. 

’ * Baton** Ejj'ays. 

7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal enter¬ 
tainments, with good prefixed. 

He had by his cxcetfivc good fcilowjhip* which 

, was grateful to all the company, made bimfelf popu¬ 
lar with all the officers of the army. Clarendon . 

8. An eftablilhment in the college, with 
(hare in its revenue. 

Corufodes, having, by extreme parfimony, favod 
thirty pounds out of a bcggaily felloujlip, went to 
London. Swift. 

9. [In arithmetick.j That rule of plural 

proportion whereby we balance accounts, 
depending between divers perfons, having 
put together a general Hock, fo th£l they 
may every man have his proportional 
gain, or fuftain his proportional part of 
lofs. Cocker. 

Fe'lly. ad*v. [from fell*] Crudly; inhu¬ 
manly ; favagely; barbaroufly. 

, * Fair yc be fuic, but crqcl and unkind; 

As it a lygcr, that with greedinefs 
Hunts alter blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beaft dol\i felly him opprefs. Spenfer. 

Felo-de-se. n. f [In law.] He that 
committeth felony by murdering himfelf. 
FE'LON. ti. /. [felon, French; felo, low 
Latin; pel, JSaxon.] 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

1 apprehend thee for a felon here. Sbakefp. 

The wily tox. 

Chas'd even amid' the toids; and made to bleed. 
Like Jelcns, where they (lid the mjjrU’rous deed. 

Dry Jen. 

2. A whitlow; a tumour formed bet weed 
the bone and its invefting membrane, 
very painful. 

'i he malign paronychia is that which is commonly 
called a felon. H'fenmn'i Surgery. 

Fe ; lon. adj . Cruel; traitorous; inhuman. 

Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things breeds. 
Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight 1 
What fury, or what fiend with felon deeds. 

Hath flirred up fo ’miilhievous defpight! Spenfer. 

Then bids prepare tli* hofpitablc treat. 

Vain ihevs» «) love 10 veil h aftlon hate. Pope. 

iciniedTtiy'fifibrd&oft $ 
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Felo'nious. adj. [from felon.*\ Wicked; 
traitorous; villainous; malignant; perfi¬ 
dious ; deftruftive. 

. This man conceived the duke's death; but whif 
was the motive of that felonious conception is m the 
clouds. II viten, 

O thievub night! 

Why (hould'ft thou, but for fome felonious end, 

In thy dark I an thorn thus dole up the ftars 
That nature himg in heav'n, and fill'd the lamps 
With evtrlatting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller? Milton* 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy lrifh pen, and dies. Dry den^ 

Felo'niously. adv. [from felonious, j lu 
a felonious way. 

.Fe'lonious. adj. [from felo*.] Wicked. 

! Noi ufed. 

s 1 am like for defpJrate dole to die. 

Through felonons force of mine enemy. Spenfer. 

Fe / LONY. ft. f. [ felonie , French; felonies , 

low Latin; from felon.] A crime de* 

nouneed capital by the law; an enormous 

crime. 

1 will make it felony to drink fmall beer. 

SbaktfpeareU Henry VI. 

Fe i.t. The preterite of F r f l, which fee. 
FELT. »./. |pelr, Saxon.] 


1. Cloth ma< 


wool united without 


weaving. 

It were a delicate ftratagem to (hoe 
A troop of horfe with felt. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2. A hide or (kiu. 

To know whether (hcep are found or not fee that 
the felt be loofe. Mortimer's Hvjbandry m 

To Felt. «x>. a. [from the noun.] To 

unite without weaving. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into kerfey. Hale. 

fo Feltre. *v. a. [from felt.] To clot 
together like felt. 

His fe/tred locks, that on his bofom fell, 

Oa rugged mountains briers and thorns refemble. 

Fairfax* 

Felu'cca, ft.f. [feleu , Fr. felkon , Arab.] 

A fmall open boat with fix oars. Diet. 
F'E'MALE. n.f. \femelle , French; fcmella , 
Latin.] A (he; one of the fex which 
brings young; not male. 

Cod created man in his own image, tna'e af d 
female created he them. Cen. i. 27. 

It he otter it of the herd, whether it b.m le or 
female , he ihatt otter it without b.emifh. Lev , 

• Men, more divine. 

Indu'd with intellectual fenfe and foul. 

Are matters to their f t*aies t and their lords. 

Sbakefp. 

Fe # MALE. adjo 

1. Not male. 

Female of fox it feems. Milton. 

bwaroring next appear'd 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 

J Milton. 

2. Not roafculinc; belonging to a (he. 

Other funs, pe«iiups. 

With their attendant moons thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and ftnAe light; 

Which two great foxes animate ihe world. Millet* 

Add whar wants 

In female lex, the more to draw his love. Miltoeu 

He fcrupled nut to eat 

Againft his better kuowleige, not deceiv'd. 

But loudly overcome wiih female charm. Milton. 

If by t female hand h« had Ibrcfeen 
He w f as to die, his with had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the lair warrior queen. 

* Dryden . 

3. Femalb Rhymes. Double rhymes fo 

called becaufe in French, from which^ 
the term taken, they end in e weak or 
feminine. Thefe rhymes are female: 

• -• * Th"cj- 
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Th’ evcefs of heat is but a fable | 

We know the torrid rone if now found habitable* 

Cowley, 

The female rhymes are in ufe with the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promifeuoufly, and 
wuh the French alternately, as appears from the 
Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of their later poems. 

Dry den a Pref. to Arm, Mir ah. 

Feme Co-vert, n. f [French.] A married 
woman; who is alfo faid to be under 
covert baron. Blount . 

Feme Sole. n. f. [French.] A fingle wo¬ 
man ; an on married woman. 
Femina'lity. n,f, [from famine, Latin.] 
Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parti of 
fcminality take place, upon the increafe or growth 
thereof the mafculinc appears. Brown. 

Fe'minine. adj. [ famittinus, Latin.] 

1. Of the fex that brings young; female# 

Thus we ehaftilelhe god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath# and fo concorporate. Cleaveland 

2 . Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her heav’nly form 

Angelick, but more foft and feminine . Milton. 

3. Effeminate; eraafculated; wanting man- 
linefs. 

Kimias was no man of war at all, but altogether 
feminine , and fubjefted to eafe and delicacy. 

Raleigh* s IIif cry, 

Fe'minine. n.f; A fhe ; one of the fex 
that brings young; a female. 

<)! why did Cod create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defeft 
Of nature ? And not fill the world at once 
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Pope. 


---— "VI UIIVV. 

With men, as angels, without feminine P Milton. 

Fe'moral. adj, [femoralis, Latin.] Be¬ 
longing to the thigh. 

The largeftcrooked needle (hould be ufed in taking 
up the, femoral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 

FEN. n.f, [penn. Saxon; venne, Dutch.] 
A marffi; low flat and moift ground; a 
moor; a bog. 

Mexico is a city that Hands in the midft of a great 
rnanh or fen. Abbot*, Dfiription of the World. 

1 go alone, 

‘ hike to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than fcen. Shah. 
The furface is of black fn earth. Woodward. 

11 c to Fortina’s wat'ry marfhes went; 

A long canal the mudd a fin divides. 

And with a dear unfully *d current glide*. Addifon. 

JVsbeaky. *. /. I fin and berry. 1 A 

kind of blackberry. Skinner. 

Fence.*. f. [from defence .] 

1. Guard; fecurity ; outwork; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation of 
their oppreffor*. Decay of Piety. 

There's nnfence againft inundation;, earthquakes! 
or hurricanes. L*Bfrange. 

1 o put them out of their parents view, at a great 
dlWe, is to tipofe them to the greateft dangerr 
of their whole life, when they have the leaft ftna 
»od guard againft them. Locke, 

Let us bear this awful corps to Csefar, 

And lay it in his fight, that if may Hand 
^ f cnce betwixt us and the vigor's wrath. Add!fin. 

2. Inclofurej mound; hedge; fortified 
boundary. 

In vain did nature's wife command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring (hips and men propbane# 

Lnvade th* inviolable main; 

Th' eternal fences overleap. 

And pals at will the boundlefs deep. n rw 

Shall I mention make 

t)f the Taft mound that binds the Lucrine lake > 

Orfhe difoamful fca, that, (hut from thence, ' 

Roar* foued (he ftrufture, and invade* the fence t 

Drydett. 


Employ their wiles and unavailing care# 
the Je/rtes and furprife the lair* 

3, 1 be art of fencing; defence. 

I bruifed my (kin th* other day, with playing at 
I word and dagger with a matter of fence . Shakefp. 

4« Skill in defence. 

I'll prove it on hts body, if he dare, 

Udpight his nice fence and his a&ive praftice. 

— Sbakefpeare . 

To Fence. *v. a, 

1. To inclofe; to fecure by an inclofure or 
hedge. 

Th # inhabirants each pafhire and each plain 
Deftroycd hare, each field to watte is lade; 

In fenced towers bellowed is their grain# 

Betore thou cam'll this kingdom to invade. Fairfax. 

He hath fenced up my way that 1 cannot nafs! 
and fctdarlcnefs in my paths. Job, xix. 8. 

Thou haft clothed me with (kin and flelh, and 
" tf ncr< * mc bones and finews. fob. x. 11. 

He went about to make a bridge to a ltrong city, 
which mxs fenced about with walls. %Mae.x ii. 13. 

See that the churchyard be fenced in with a de¬ 
cent rail of oiher inclofure. Aylijfe's Par ergot, 

2. To guard ; to fortify. 

So much of adders wifdom I have learnt, 

To fence my ear againft thy forcerics. Milton. 

With Jove to friend, th* impatient lover went. 
Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep defeent. 

Dry den. 

10 Fence *v. n* 

1. 1 o praftifc the arts of manual defence; 
to praftife the ufe of weapons. 

. having got fome iron, (bould have it beaten 
into fwords, and put into his forvants hands to fence 

with, and bang one another. Locke. 

2. To guard againft; to aft on the de- 
fenn ve. 

Vice b the more ftubbom as well as the more 
dangerous evil, and therefore in the firft place to be 
f need againft. Locke. 

3 * 1 0 fight according to art, by obviating 
blows as well as giving. 

It a throttle fiog, he falls ttmight a capering: 

He Wi\\fence with his own fhadow. Shakefp 

A beauteous beifcr in the wood is bred ; 

The (looping warriors aiming head to head, 

Engage their clalhing horns; with dreadful found 
T. he torett rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 
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They fence and pu(h, and pulhing, loudly roar, 

1 heir dewlaps and tlieir (ides are bath'd in gore. 

at* Dryden. 

A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies 
and gamefap company. Locke. 

fhefe, being polemical arts, could no more be 
learned alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. 

r . Arbmtbnol and. Pope. 

*£ NCELESS. adj. [from fence. ] Without 

mclofuie; open. 

£ach motion of the heart riles fo fury# 

And love in their weak bofonw is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and asdeftruftne: 

) 9 ° the wind roam b'er she wide fenctlefs^ootsti. 

; heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 

, Alike front North, from South. Rou e*, Jane Shore. 
-Pencer. n. f. [from fence .] One who 

teaches or praftifei the ufe of weapons# 
or fcience of defence. 

Calmnels is great advantage ; he that lets 

Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand'nngs, and enjoy his frets* 

, As cunni nefencers fuffer heat to tiro. Uerbct t 

A nimble fencer ^wiU put in a thruft fo quick, 

iJiat the foil wilt be in your bofom whan you thought 
it a yard off. 1 

Fenciblb. adj. [from fence.] Capable 

of defence. Add fin. 

r c nci n cm aster, n.f. [fence and mafter. 1 

One who teaches the fcience of defence, 

or the ufe ot weapons. 

Fe nci ncschool. ft. f. f fence ami fthpol.~\ 
A place in.which the uie of weapons is 

taught, _ fi ts. in. 
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If a man be to prepare his fon for duels, I had ra¬ 
ther mine (hould be a good wrcftler than an ordinary 
fencer, which is the moft a gentleman cafi attain 
to, unlefs he will be conttantjy in the fencing fcbooL 
and every day exercifing. Locke. 

rEN-CRicKET. *. f. [ grille!alpaJ\ An 
infeft that digs itfelf holes In the ground. 
To Fend. *v, a. [from defend .] To keep 
off; to fhut out. 

Snrcf d with ftraw the bedding of thy fold. 

With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. Dryden. 

To Fend. <v. m. To difpute; to fhiU off 
a charge. 

The dexterous management of terms, and being 
able to fend and prove with them* pafles for a great 
part of learning; but it is learning diitinft'from 
knowledge. Aorfe. 

Fe'nder. ft./, [from fend.] 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin¬ 
der coals that fall from rolling forward 
to the floor. 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
fhip to keep off violence. 

Fe nera'tion. n. f. [faneratio, Latin.} 
Ufury; the gain of intereft; thepraftice* 

1 of increafing money by lending. 

*1 he hare figured not only pufiUanimity and ti¬ 
midity from its temper, but feneration and ufury 
from its fecundity and fuperfetation. Brown. 

Fe'nugrbek. n, f. [fesjeum Qretcum. Lat.l 
A plant. 

Fe # nnel. a. f. [ fanicidum , Latin.] A 
plant of ffrong feent. 

A fav’ry odour blown, more pleas'd myfenfe 
Than fmell of fweeteft fennel, or tlie teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk atev'n. 

r . MiltcU. 

re nnelflower. n.f [nrgal/a.] A pLtnu 

Fe'nnelgiant. f [ferula.] Apiant. 

Fi'nny. adj. [from fen. j 

1. Marfhy; boggy ; mooriffi^ 

Driving in of piles is ufed for ftone or briot 
houfes; and that only where the ground proves fenny 
or moortftl. Monon. 

The hungry crocodile, and hitting fnake. 

Lurk in the troubl’d dream and fenny bsA)ct. 

T . , . . t Prior. 

2. inhabiting the marfh- 

Fillet of a Jenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakrfpcart-., 

IVifNYSTONES. n.f A plant. 

Fe'nsucked. adj. [fen and JucL] Sucked 
out of marfhes. 

p 

Infeft her beauty. 

You fenfuck*d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun. 

_ Shakefpean*sKina Lear.) 

FEOD**. f [feodum, low Latin.} Fee; 

r ^ nure - . Dm.. 

r e oD At. adj. [frodal, French, from feod. J 
Held from another 

Ft Wary. *. f [from feodum, Latin.] 
One who holds hiseftatc under the tenure 
of fiiit and fcrvice to a fuperior lord. 

_ Haunter* 

To FEOFF. *v. a., [fief fejfer, French ; 
feoffan, low Latin.] ’1 o put in pof- 
feffion ; to inveft with righu 
Feoepe'e. *. f [feoffatiu . Latin y fetfe, 

. French.] One put in pcffcflion. 

The laie earl of Dv’lmond# before his breaking 
torlh mto rebellion,.conveyed fecretly all his land*. 
to feoffees In truft, in hope to have cut off her ma- 
jclty trom the e(cheat of his lands. S]+nfer. 

FVbFPER. n* f [fiqffatQVy Jow Latin ^7 


1 




One 


m . 1 T-urrmt n r. 

Feoffment, n.f [froffumentitm, Latin*] 
i 'Ihc aft of granting pu&lfi^n. 
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Aar gift of gr&nt of any honour?, cattles, lind*, or 
other immoveable things* to another in fee fimplcj 
that it, to him and hit heirt for ever, by. the delivery 
of fcifin of the thing given: when it u in writing* 
it it called a deed of feoffment i and in everjr/ro^- 
m emt the giver it called the feoffor, feeffator, and 
he that recciveth by virtue thereof the feoffee, 
fioffatut. The proper difference between a feotfer 
and a donor it, that the fcoffer gives in fcc-fimplc, the 
donor in fee-tail. C&ytel. 

Feia'city. *. f. [feradlfs 9 Latin,] 
Fruit fulnefs; fertility. iX8* 

Fb'rai, .adj. [jcralis. Latin.] Funereal; 

deadly. Did. 

Feria'tion. n . fi [feridth, Latin.] The 
aft of keeping holiday; edition from 
work. 

At though there were any firiprifn in nature, *hw 

feafon is commonly termed the phyticiaus vacation. 

Brown. 

FE'RINE. adj. [ferima, Latin.] Wild; 
fa v age. 

Tire only difficulty is touching thpfe ferine, noxi¬ 
ous, and unuracable hwfo; *uhom W»t 
besn* * 

Fe*i'ke#£8S- ». fi [from frri/tcJ] J*gr- 

baritv ; favageneft; wildnels. 

A ferine and nccefliiqu* ^\nd at life, a conver- 
fation tfntli thofc that were fallen into a barbarous 
habit of life, would affimiUie ,thc nc^t generation do 
barbarifm and fieri ucnefs. * Hale. 

Ff/rity. n. fi [feritas 9 Latin.] Barba¬ 
rity ; cruelty ; wildnefc; jfavagenefs. 

He reduced him from the jnoft abject and ftupid 

ferity to his fenfes, and to 'bber reafou. 

IVuod-wwd* s Natural Hiffory. 

To FERME'NT. *r. a. [ fermento, Latin ; 

fermenter , Fr.] To exalt or rarify by in- 

teftine motion of part*. 

Ye vig’rous twain?! while youth ferments your 
And purer fpirit- fwell rhe fprightly flood, [blood. 
Now range the hills, the thicket* woods befet. 

Wind the thrill horn, or fpread the waging net. 

Pope. 

To Ferme'nt. *v. n. To have the parts 
put into inteftinc motion. 

Ferment, tt. fi [ ferment , French; fer- 

mentum, Latin.] . 

1 , That which caufes inteftine motion. 

.The fem.n puts females into a fever upon impreg¬ 
nation ; and all animal humours which poifon, are 

pu t re fyi ng jfr rmemis. * Flayer. 

2 - Inteftinc motion ; tumult. 

SubJ ue and coot the f rment of defire, Rogers. 

Ferme'ntable, adj . [from fir/nenr.] 
Capable of fermentation. 

FiRme'ntal. adj- [from ferment J] Hav¬ 
ing the power to caufe fermentation. 
Not ufed. 

Cucumbers, being waterifti* fill the veins with 
crude and windy fierofities, that contain little fah 
or fpiru, and debilitate (lie vital acidity and fer¬ 
ment*! faculty of the ftoowch. Brown. 

FERMENTA'uoK.ff./. [fermentatio, l*atin ] 
A flow motion of the inteftinc particles 
of a mixt body, arifing ufually iroin the 
operation of fomc aftivc acid matter, 
which ratifies, exalts, and fubfilizes the 
foft and fulphureous particles: as when 
leaven or yeti rarifies, lightens, and fer¬ 
ments bread or wort. And this motion 
differs much from that ufually called 
ebullition or eflfervefcence, which is a vi¬ 
olent boiling and ftruggling between an 
acid and an alkali, when mixed together. 

Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fir mentation, will yield 
a fpiritut ardent. Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling hi* thoughts, and forming 
them into cxprefcoai, gives them a acw kind o tfer- 
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mentation; which works them into a finer bod , 
and makes them much clearer than they were 
before. Collier ef Friendjbtp. 

The fap, in fluent dance. 

And lively fermentation , mounting, fpreada 
All this ionumerous colour'd fccne of things. 

e Tbomfon. 

Fermentative, adj. [from ferment.] 
Caufing fe i mentation; having the power 
to caufe fermentation. 

Anno a peal (pints defiroy by their fermentative 
heat. Arbutbnot. 

FERN. ar. f [peapn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The leave* j»re formed of a number of tnwll pin¬ 
nule-, denja^jd oj» the edges, and let clofe one by 
another on ifoujcr jibs. On rhe back of thefe 
.pinnules are pn>Jwued tltc feeds, final! and extremely 
.numerous. The country people efteem it a fove- 
xc*q|* remedy <foc<xilcd far the ticket* in children. 

Hill. 

Black Wjis fhe ■Ibreft, thick with beech it flood, 
Hon id -with firn, wild intricate wish'thorn ; 
JFeyvpathsptiliuuun-ffietor tracks o the alb were worn. 

Dtyden. 

There are great varietf# pf Jam in different parts 
of the hut ^hey arc Icldom cuUi**red in 

^rdcos. ' Miller. 

fljj. ifftwp fern *J Overgrown with 

fern. 

Tire herd fuffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their fonsit-lare. Dryi 

Yup.d&iSV*, adj* \_finx 9 Latin; fence 9 
French.] 

\m Sax age; fierce. 

Smedley wic in maiefly of mud; 

{Shaking the horrors ot his ample brows, 

Aed cadi fiarari*** feature grim wifJh sou, Pope. 

2. Ravenous; rapacious. 

Tl¥i hare, jthat becometh a prey unco man, unto 
bcafis and fowl* of the aw, is fruitful even unto fu- 
perfeidtion $ but the lion and fnotions animal hath 
.young ones but fcljlgpi, and bur one at a time. 

Brown* r Fulgar Err ours. 

FeRo'citY. n. f. [ frrocitas, Latin ; fero- 
tile* French, from ferocious .] Ravage- 

nefs; wiWnefs; fierccnefs. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with 
the remarkable fiat nefs of my nofr, and extent ot 
my mouth, have procured me the name of lion. 

Adijoni Guardian. 
Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of ferocity. Philips's Briton. 

Fe'rkeous .adj. [ferrets* Latin.] Irony; 
of iron. 

In the body of glafs there *« no jermms or magne- 
tical nature. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

FE'RRET. tt. f. [fared, Wellh; finet, 
French; ferret , Dutch; 'vrverra, 1 -itin.] 
I. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
fnout, tiled to catch rabbits. They are 
faid to have been brought hither from 
Africa. 

With what an eager eameftnefs flic looked, having 
thrcatiung not only in her ft * ret eyes, but while (be 
(poke, her nofe lecmtd to threaten her chin. 

Sidney. 

Cicero 

Looks with fuch ferret and fuch fiery eyes 
As wc have feen him. Skakejpeare's Julius C+far. 
Coneys are taken either b y Jett as or puife-nets. 

Mortimer. 

%. A kind of narrow woollen tape. 

To Fe'rret. i>. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive out of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney. 

The archbiftiop had f<er>sited him out of all his 


holds. 

»V 


i'nRETiift. tt. f. [from ferret .] 

hunts another in his privacies. 

Ferriage, tt.fi [from ferrj.] 

paid at a ferry. 


lieylin. 

One that 
The fare 
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FIRRtj'c i nous. adj. [ferrtegitteux , French; 
ferrugbteus , Latin.] Partaking of the 
particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot, puigative, diuretick, filer* 

t ruginous* faliire, petrefying, and bituminous.^ Ray. 

Ferrule, tt. f. [from ferrum , iron, 
Latin.] An iron ring put round any 
thing to keep it from cracking. 

1 he fingers ends are ftrengthened with nails, as 
we fortify the ends of our ftaves or forks with iron 
hoops orfir rules. Ray. 

To Fii'RRY. <v. a. [papan, to pafs, Saxon ; 
fahr, Gecman, a paflage. Skinner ima¬ 
gines that this whole family of words 
may .be deduced from the Latin ueho. I 
do not love 1 Jit in originals; but if fuch 
muft be fought, may not thefe words be 
more naturally derived from ferric to be 
carried ?] To cany over in a boat. 

Cy modes heanl and faw. 

He loudly call'd to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the (bore to draw. 

And him to firry over that deep ford. Fairy Qyee*. 

To Fe'rry. *v. n. To pafs over water in 
a vuffel or carriage. 

Thence hurried back to fire, 

Theyjfrrry over this Lethwan found 

Both to and fro, their forrow to augment. Milton. 

Fe'rry. In. fi [from the verb, and 

Fe'rry boat. J boat .] 

1. A vefle! of carriage; a veflel in which 
goods or paffengers are carried over water. 

By this time was the worthy Cuyon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide lirand. 

Where (he was rowing, and for paifcge fought: « 

Him needed net long call. Die foon to hand 

Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen. 

Bring them with imagin’d fpeed 
Unto the Trajeft, to the common feny 
Which trades to Venice. Sbakefpeare. 

A ferryboat to curry over the king's houfehdd. 

2 Sa. an. 18 . 

I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary 
firry. AJdifon m 

2. The paflage over which the ferry boat 
pafles. 

Fl ; r r y m a n. tt. fi [ferry and mAn.] One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire 
tranfports goods and paffengers over the 
water. 

1 part, methoughf, the melancholy flood. 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Sbakefpeare . 

The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over 
the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the 
Greeks the ferryman of hell, and fokixm ftorie* 
railed after him. Brown* 

The grilly firry man of hell deny'd 
./Eneas entrance, 'till he knew his guide. Rofcom. 

Ferth or forth. Common terminations 
are the fame as in Englifh an army 5 
coming from the Saxon word pypfc. 

Gihfott* 

FEJRTILE. adj. [ fertile, French; fertilise 
Latin.] 

1. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for fertile England. Shak. 

I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field; 
fo fertile, that it has given me two harvefls itf a 
Summer. Dry Jen. 

I afk whether io the uncultivated •wafte of Ame¬ 
rica, a thoufand acres yield as many convenicncies 
of life as ten acre* of equally fertile land do in 
Devoolhire ? Locke. 

View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and woods. 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods 

BUckmore. 

2. With ^before the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile of all kind of grain, Camden. 

This 
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This hippy country If extremely fertile, 

Ibofe above, fo hkcwife of iu production* 
ground. - Wogdwanf* 

Fe'rtilpnesi. n.f [‘"om fertile. J Fruit- 

fulnels; fecundity. 

T$ Ferti'litate. v. a. [from fertile .] 
To fecundate; to fertilize; to make fruit 
ful or produ&i 

A cock will m one day fertiiltate the whole nee* 
nution or clutter of eggs cot excluded 
weeks after. Brows. 

Fertility. n,f, [fertilitas, Latin.] Fe¬ 

cundity; abundance; fruitfulnefs; 

teoufnefs. 

1 will gp root away 

The noifome weeds, that without profit feck 
The foil’s fertility from wholefomc flowers. 

Sbtkpfp, Rich. II. 

Paradifc itfclf exceeded in beauty and fen 
and thde places had but a refcmblance thereof 

Rollgh’t Hi fay 
The quicknefs of (he imagination is feen in ibc 
invention, the fertility in the fancy 
in the «p*eflkm. DryJm 

To inundation* Egypt, through which the Nile 
flows, and the Indies owe their extmordiaary fer¬ 
tility, and thole mighty crop* they produce after 
' thele waters arc withdrawn. Woodward. 

T§ F ERTlLi'zE. v. a. [fertilizer, French 
To make fruitful; to make plenteous; 
to make productive; to fecunaa 

Rain-water carries along with it a fort of ter- 
teftrial matter that fertilizes the 1, 
per for the formation of vegetables. Woodward *j 

Fe'rtily. adv, [from fertile. Fruitfully; 
plenteoufly; plentifully; abundantly. 

FERVENCY. n,f, [fervens, Latin. 

1. Heat of mind; ardour; cageraefs. 

Your diver 

Did hang a fob on hi* hook, which he 
W ith fervency drew up. Sbakefpeore 

2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 

We have on all fidcs loft moft of ourfirft fervency 
toward* God. Hooker, Dedication. 

There muft be xeal a nSTfrveney in hir 
.fropofeth foe the reft ttafe folts and fuppli 
which they by their joyful acclamations mui 

Hooker 

When you pray, let it he with attention 
ftrvency and with pcrfeverancc. Hake. 

Ff'rvent. adj. [fervtnr, Latin; fervent, 
French. 

r. Hot; boiling. 

The fountains 

• Bubbling wave did ever frclhly wads 
Ne ever would through fervent Summer fade. 

Sptnfer. 

From the pnlegmatick humour, the proper allay 
of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude and 
ferenitude. tfor/vt. 

2, Hot in temper; vehement. 

They that are manfervent to Aifputt, he not aJ- 
w*ys tbe moft able to determine. Hooker . 

3. Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; flaming 
with devotion. 

This man being fervent in the Ijirir, taught dili¬ 
gently the things of the Lord. Aih, xvui. as. 

foake th e fervent angel; hut his ical 

None Seconded, as out of Icafon judg’d. 

Or Angular and raft. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

I*t all enqui riet Into the myftesiou* points of 
theology be carried on with fervent petitions to God, 
that he would difpofc their minds to di rtCt all their 
Ikill to the promotion of a good life. South. 

Fe'aVEKTLY. eidv, [from fervent .] 

1. Eagerly; vehemently. 

They all that charge fervently apply ; 

,i r ,. */*'$ tnahtx and importune toil. Fairy 0 . 

1 . With pious afdour; with holy zeal. 

Epaphra* falutetb you, labouring fervently for y0 u 
Inn-yer*. Gfciv. 12. 

He caret not how or what be fuffon, fo he fuffer , 

V C)Lt 1* ^ * I 
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well, and he tbe friend of Chrift; nor where nor, 

when he fufiers, fo he may do it frequently, fer¬ 
vently, and acceptably. layloe, 

Fk/RVID% edj. \fervidnt, Latin.] 

1 . Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement! eager; zealous. 

Fervi'dity. n.f [from fervid, 

1. Heat. 

2* Zeal; paflion ; ardour. Dift. 

Fkrvidn isa. n.f [from fervid.] Ardour 
of mind; zealj paliion. 

As to the healing of Male bus’s ear, in the ac¬ 
count of the meek Lamb of God, it was a kind of 
injury done to him by the fervidntfs of St. Peter, 
who knew not yet what fpinc he was of. Benthy. 

FE'RULA. n. f f ferule. French ; from 
ferula, giant fennel, Latin.] An in- 
fbument of correction with which young 
fvholars are beaten in the hand: fo named 
becaufe anciently theftaikaof fennel were 
ofed for this purpofe. 

Thcfe differ a» much as thq rod and femht. 

4 Shave's Gramm. 

r o Ferule, v.a. To chafliie with the 
ferula. 

'ervour. n.f [fervor, Latin; ferveur, 
French.] 

1. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an efleftual 
fervour proceeded from this ttar, yet would not the 
fame determine tbe opinion. Breton. 

Like bright Aurora, whole refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of cafuiag day. 

And warn* the fhepberd with his flock* retreat 
To Inly fhadows, from the threaten’d heat. Waite 
Thcfe Liver drop*, like moraing dew. 

Foretell the fervour of the day ; 

So from ooc elouJ foft foow’rs we view. 

And blafting lighmipg* burft away* Pope. 

2. Heat of mind ; zeal. 

Odiou* it muft needs have been to abolifli th 

which all had held for the fpace of misjr ages, 
without reafon fo great as might in the eyes of in 
partial men appear fufficient to clear them from a 
blame of ralfa proceeding*, if in fervour of seal thi _ 
had removed fuch things. Hooker. 

Haply defpair hath foil’d her 9 
Or, wing’d with fervour or her love, foe's flown 
To her defir’d Poll humus. Sbakefipe arc's Cym 

3. Ardour of piety. 

There will m afoLorttto, in a few ages mor 
jewels of tile greateft value in Europe, if the devo¬ 
tion of its princes continues in its prefoat Jervmer. 

Addijon on lttdy. 

Fe'scuf. n.f [veefe, Dutch; feftu, Fr,J 
A fmall wire oy which thgfc wlw teach 
to read point out the letters. 

Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, 
the point* of hi* huger* 01 hi* left haud both on 
the iufide to (unify fomc setter, when any of them is 
pointed at by the lore 'finger oi the right baud, or by 
any kind of feficue. Holder. 

Teach them how manly paffiont ought moyc { 
For fuch as cannot think, can never love; 

And Cnee they needs will j uJge the poert art. 

Point ’em with f feue\ to each filming part. Dr yd. 

FeVels, n.f A kind ofbafe grain. 

Dildam not fifth or poor vech-to low# 

Or care fio make Egyptian krnib thrive. Mm. 

Fesse. n.f [in heraldry.] 

Th t fJr < » fo called of the Latin word fafda, a 
hand or girdle, poticfliiig the third part of the cfouu 
cbeon over the middle: if there b< above one, you 
muft call them bars; if with the field there be odd 
pieces, as foven or nine, then you mult name the 
field, and fay fo many bars; if cven r as fix, oighr, 
or ten, you mav fay baruH'c, or barry of fix, eight, 
or ten, as the king of Hungary bears argent and 
gides, barry of eight. Pear bam on Blazoning. 

To Fi ster. v. n. [feffe, in Bavarian, a 
fuelling corrupted, J urine. ] To rankle; 

to corrupt; to grow yinjlcnt. 
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I wight, even m my lady's prefontr, difoover the 
fore which had deep! yfftered within me. Sidney. 

Inward corruption and infe&ed fin. 

Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind remained ftill, 

A nd fiftering fore did rankle yet with m. Fairy fij. 
How fooutd our fejinea fores be cured I Hooker . 
1 have fomc wounds upon me, and they fmart. 

To hear-themfdvcs remember’d. 

—Well might they fefter ’gainft ingratitude. 

And tent themftl ves w i th death. Sbakefp. Cortot. 

M md that their foul* 

May make a peaceful and a fweet retire 
From off tlicfc fields, where, wretches, tbefr poor 
bodies 

Muft lie aad/fcfar, Shnhffxare't Henry V. 

There was imagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into fomc good deg re* 
of favouis and Felton, there had been ancient quar¬ 
rels not yet wdl healed, which might perhaps b$ 
filtering in his breaft, and by a certain inflamma¬ 
tion produce thie effort* Wot ton. 

Paflion and unkindnef* may give a wound that 
(hall bleed and finart; but it is treachery that make* 
itfefter. . South. 

FEtj'I I NATE, etdjm [ftfiindtut, Latin.] 
Hzfty-j hurried. A word not in ufc. 

Advife the duke, where you are going, to a moft 
feftinate preparation: we are bound to the like. 

' Shnkefp. King Lear, 

Fe'etinaYeLy. aivo [from feftinate. ] 
Haftily ; fpcedily ; with fpced. Not in 
ufc. 

Take this key? give enlargement to the Twain, 
and bring him fejlinattly hither. Sbukefpeare. 

Festina'tion. *. f [ feftimtio , Latin.J 
Hzftc ; huny. 

E'STIVAL. adj. [feftlvns, Latin.] Per¬ 
taining to fcafts; joyous* 

He appeared at great tables, and feflival enter¬ 
tainments, that he might manifeft his divine charity 
to men. Atterb%ry m 

Festival, m f Time of fraft; annirer* 
fary-day of civil or religious joy. 

So tedious is this day, 

A* is the night before fome feftival , 

To an impatient child that hath new robes* 

And may not wear them. Sbakefp. Rom. and Jul m 
Th* invited filters with their graces Heft 
Thei xfiftivals. Sandyn 

The morning trumpets feftival proclaim’d 
Through each high ftrett. Mitten't Afcmifles. 

Follow, ye nymphs and foepherd* all. 

Come celebrate this fijllval , 

And merrily fing, and fport, and play; 

*Tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville, 

By facrihce of the tongUrs they purged away what¬ 
ever they had fpoken amifo during the fejlival. 

% Broome on tbe OJyjpy. 

The feftival of our Lord’s refurredlion wc have 
celebrated, and may now coofider the chief confc- 
quencc of his refur region a judgment tocon*e. 

At ter bury"t Sermons, 

Festive, adj. [fftivta, Latin.J Joyous; 
gay; befitting a fea ft. 

The glad circle round them yield tlteir fouls 
To fifiivt mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

tfliTivlTY .n.f. [ fcftrvitas, Latin; from 

frjii-Vt. ] 

Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jcphtlia came to be worshipped 
as a deity, and had au annual ffiivity obforved unto 
her honour. ... Brown. 

There happening a great and folcmn feftivity , 
fuch a* the flicep-fhcarings ufed to be, David con- 
ddeends to beg of a rich man fome fipull aepaft. 

. . South . 

2. Gaiety ; joyfulncfs; temper pr behaviour 

befitting a feaft. 

To fome perfnn* there is no better inftrument to 
tauie the remembrance, and to endear the affec¬ 
tion to the article, than the recommending it by 
fifti vity and joy of a holy-day. Taylor. 

FestoW. n. f [ fifton, French.] An or¬ 
nament of carved work in the form of a 
D wreath 
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wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twitted together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fu fpended by the two extremes, whence 
it hangs down perpendicularly. Harris • 

Fb'stu cine, adj, f fifiuca , Latin. ] Straw- 
colour between green and yellow. 

Theft io may be di (covered a little infc£l of a 
fijiucine or pale greets, refembling a loculi or graft- 
hopper, Breton. 

Fbstu cous. adj, [fiftuca t Latin.] Formed 
of ftraw. 

Wc fpeak of ttraws, or fifiucous divifions, lightly 
drawn over with oil. Brawn's Vulgar Err curs . 

So Fet. v. a. To fetch ; to go and bring. 
Not in ufe. 

Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fir. 

The fooner the eafier carriage to get. m Suffer. 

But for he was unable them to fit % 

A little boy did on him ttill attend. Fairy Queen. 

And they Jet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jelioia- 
kim, who flew him with the fwerd. Jer. xxvi. 2 j. 

Fit. n.f, [I fuppofe from fait, French, a 
part or portion.} Apiece. Notinufc. 

. _ The bottom clear 
Now laid with massy a Jet 
Of feed-pearl, ere me bath'd her there 
Was known as black as jet. 

To FETCH, v. a. prctcr.fi/cktd; 
fit , unlefs it rather came froi 
[peccan, pertan, Saxon.] 

1. To go and bring. 

1 They have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window wilt aftend. 

And with a corded Ladder fetch her down. Sbakefp. 

We will take men to fetch victuals for the people. 

Judges. 

Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid 
goats. Oenejis . 

The feat of empire where the Irifh come. 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 

/falter. 

Draw forth the montters of th* abyfs profound. 

Or fitch th* aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 

2. To derive; to draw. 

On, you noblcft Englilh, 

Whole blood is fetch'd from fathers of war-proof. 

Sbakefftare • 

3. To ftrike at a dittance. 

The condition! of weapons, and their improve¬ 
ments, are ibfifetching afar off; for that outruns the 
danger, as it is leen in ordnance and mulkets. Bacon. 

4. To bring to any ftate by fome powerful 
operation. 

In fmells we fee their great and fudden effe£l in 
fetching men again, when they fwoon. Bac.n. 

At Rome any of thole arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, aud may be 
fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen years, 
which is the work of an age or two in other coun¬ 
tries. / Addifon #n Italy, 

5. To draw within any confinement or pro¬ 
hibition. 

General terms may fufficientiy convey ro the 
people what our intentions are, and yet not fetch us 
within the compaftof the ordinance. Sanderfm. 

t. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thefe ways, it there were any fee ret excellence 
among them, would fetch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itlelf by. Milton. 

An human foul without education is like marble 
in the quarry, which thews none of its beauties 'till 
Ac (kill of the poliflicr fetches out the colours. 

Addifon's Sfeflalor. 

7. To perform : It is applied to motion or 
caufe. 

1*11 fitch a turnabout thrgarden, pitying 
The pangs of bari’d affections; though tlie king 
Hath charg'd you thould not fpeak together. Shat. 

When evening grey doth rife, I fitch my round 
Over the mount. Milters. 

To co. nc 10 that place they muff fitch a coin pa f» 
three cuics oa the * gin baud thro-i h * until. 

A f tiles’t Ihjfory. 
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8. To perform with fuddenefs or violence. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or nee of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 

Sbakrfpeare. 

The fox fetched a hundred and a hundread leaps at 
a delicious clutter ot grapes. L ’ Ef range. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft 
her beauty by the fmall-pox, (he fetches a deep ffgh. 

Addifon. 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 

Mean time flew our (hips, and (freight we fitebt 
The fyrens ifle ; a fpleenleft wind fo llretcht 
Her wmgs 10 waft us, and fo urg'd our keel. Cbapn |. 

If earth, induttrious of hexiclf, fetch day 
Travelling Eaff; and with her part averfe 
From the fun's beam, meet night; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The hare laid himftlf down, and took a nap; for, 
fays he, I can fitch up the tortoife when I pleaft. 

L’ Efrange. 

10. To obtain as its price. 

During fuch a ftate, filver io the coin will never 
fetch as much as the filver in bullioa. Locke, 

To Fetch. «t>. #. To move with sl quick 
return. 

Like a fluffed wind unto a (ail. 

It makes the courfe of thoughts to fetch about. 

Shakefpeare. 

Fetch, n.f [from the veib.] A ttraca- 
eem by which any thing is indirectly per¬ 
formed ; by which one thing fee ms in- 
tended and another is done; a trick; an 
artifice. 

An envious neighbour h eafy to find. 

His cumberfomc fitches are fcldom behind s 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can ; 

His purpofeonce gotten, a pin for thee then. Suffer . 

It is a fitch of wit j 

You laying theft flight fullies on*my (bn. 

As 'twcrc a thing a hide foil'd i’ th’ working. 

Shak. Hamlet. 

But Sidrophet, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 

S(right caff about to over-reach 
Th* unwary conqu'rar w ith a fitch. 

With this fetch he laughs at the 
plaid me. 

The fox had a fetch in't. 

From thefe initances and fitches 
Thou mak’ff of horfes, clocks, and watches ; 

Quoth Mat, thou Teem'd to mean 
That Alma is a merd machine. Prior. 

Fe'tcher. H.f, [from fitch,'] One that 
' fetches any thing. 

FETID, adj . [ fatidus , Latin; fetid , Fr.] 
Stinking; rancid; having a fmell ttrong 
and oflfenfive. 

Mott puirefa^lions are of an odious fmell; for they 
fmell either fetid or mouldy. Bacon. 

In the rnoft fevere orders of the church of Rome, 
thofe who pra&ife abftmence, feci after it fetid hot 
emulations. Arbutbnot. 

Plague, fierceft child of Nemefis divine, 

Defcends from Ethiopia's poifon'd woodr, 

From tli tied Cairo's filth and fetid fields. Shomfon. 

Fe'tidness,#./. [from fetid,] The quality 
of (linking. 

Fe'tlock, n ,f. [fist and lock.] A tuft 
of hair that grows behind the pattern joint 
of many horfes; horfes of a low fize have 
fcarce any fuch tuft. Farrier s Dift, 

Their wounded ffeeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at iheir dead mailers. 

Sbakefp. Henry V. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before, 

And on h« front a fnowy ffar he bore. Dry den. 

Fi'tok, n.f, [Jatcr , Latin.] A (link ; 
a flench ; a ttrong and oflenfive fmell. 

The ft or may dikovrr itfelf by fweat and hu- 
mo.11. Brown. 

When the f/tnp’omi are attended with a fetor 0* 
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any kind, fuch a difeaft will he cured by teefeent 
fubilances, and none better than whey. Arbuthnot, 

FE'TTER. n, f. It is commonly ufed in 
the plural fitters . [from fin ; percept, 
Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

Do£lrine unto fools is as fitters on the feet; and 
like manacles cm the right hand. Ecclef. ni. so. 

Drawing alter me the chain* and fetters where. 
unto l have been tied, 1 have by other men's err ours 
failed. Raleigh . 

Paitions too fierce to be in fitters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryd. 

The wretch in double fitters bound. 

Your potent mercy may rcieafe. Prior. 

Pleafure arofe in ihofe very parts of his leg that 
juft before had been fo much pained by the ft ter. 

_ . . Addifon , 

I thought her pride 

Had broke your fetter and allur'd your freedom. 

_ ^ . vf. Phils ft. 

So h e'tter, n >. a, [from the noun.] To 

bind; to enchain; to (hackle; to tic. 
It is properly ufed of the feet , but is ap¬ 
plied to other reftraints. 

Neither her great worihinef?, nor his own fuffer- 
iag for her, could fetter fits fickleneft. Sidney. 

■My confcisnce * thou arr fetter'd 
More than my (hanks aud write. Sbakefp. Cymb. 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread ; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Siak. 

Doth a matter chide his fervant becaufe he doth 
not come, yet knows that the fervant is chained and 
filtered , fo as lie cannot move l Btomb all. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made ; 

By artifice impos'd, by fear obey'd. Prior. 

To b e'ttlf. Vm tt, [A cant word from 
feel,] To do trifling bufinefs; to ply 
the hands without labour. 

W hen your matter is moft buly in company, come 
in and pretend 10 fettle about the room; and if he 
chides, lay you thought lie rung the bell. Sxcift. 

Fe*tu$. tt, /, ffaettrs, T.atin. ] Any animal* 
in embrio; any thing yet in the womb,; 
any thing unborn. 

Tlut paradox of Hippocrate* feme learned phyl- 
cians have of late revived, that the fetus rdpires r* 
the womb- Boyle. 

Feud, n, /. [yeahb, enmity, Saxon.] 
Quarrel; contention; oppofition ; war. 

'1 hough men would find fuch mortal feuds 
In (haring of their public goods. Hudilras • 

In former ages it was a policy of France to raife, 
and cherilh intclline feuds and difeords in Great 
Britain. Addifon. 

Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wan, and earth's remoteft regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Add/A 

FEU'DAL. adj. [feudalist lew Latin.] Per¬ 
taining to fees, feus, or tenures, by which 
lands are held of a fuperiour lord. 
Feu'dal. n.f. A dependance; fomething 
held by tenure; a fee; a feu. 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of 
England, having been governed by a prince of their 
owu, had laws utterly ftrange to the laws of England. 
„ „ lUe. 

rBUDATORv, n. fi [from feudal,] One 
who holds not in. chief, but by (bme 
conditional tenine from a fuperiour. 

The duke of Parma was tempted to be true to 
that enterprize, by no left promife than to be made 
a feudatory* or beneficiary king of England, under 
tlie fcigniory in chief of the pope, and the protc&ion 
of Spain- Bacon. 

FEVER, n . f, \fie*vre y French ; fehris y Lat.] 
A difeafe in which the body is violently 
heated, and the pulfe quickened, or in 
which heat and cold prevail by turns. It 
is fometimes continual, fomccimes Inter¬ 
mittent. 


'1 hiuk'ft tliou the fiery fever will go out 
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With title* blown from adulation ? 

WiU it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Sbaktfp. Henry V. 
Duncan h ir bis grate; 

A fter life's fitful fn.tr he tlceps well. Sbakefp. 

Should not a lingering Jiruer be remov'd, 

Becaufe it long has rag'd within my blood ? Dry Jen. 

Hchad never dreamed in his life, 'till be had the 
fever be was then newly recovered of. Locke, 

To FeVer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in a fever. 

The white hand of a lady fever thee I 
Shake to look on’t. Sbakefp. Ant. and C/e op. 

Her blood all fever'd* and with a furious leap. 

She fprung from bed dittra&ed in her mind. Dryd. 

Fc've&et. n, /. [from fever,] A flight 
fever; febricula. 

A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not a 
fufficicnt cxcufe for non appearance. Ay el iffe . 

Fe'verfew. n.f. [febrts and frgo, Latin.] 
A plant. 

Common feverfew is the fort ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild in many parts of England. AIdler. 

Fe'verish. adj . [from fever,] 

1. Difeafed with a fever. 

To other climates beaib and bird/retire. 

And Jeverifb nature burns in her own tire. C retch. 

W hen an animal that gives fuck turns fevtrijb , 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
Isom its native genuine whitends to yellow. 

Arbmthnol on Aliments. 

2. Tending to fever. 

A feverijb di lordcr di fabled me. Swifit to Pope. 

3. Uncertain; inconftant; now hot, now 
cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverijb will. 

When all our cafe mutt come by lying dill; 

For all tkc happinefc mankind can gain. 

Is not in plcafure, but so rett from pain. Dry den, 

4. Hot; burning. 

And now four days the fun had fecn our woes. 

Four nights th' moon beheld th* incdlant fire; 

Jt feem’d as if ihe fiars more fickiy rofe. 

And farfher from the feverijb North retire. Dryd. 

Fe'verish ness. n.f. \ from feverijb.] A 
flight diforder of the fevenih kind. 

Fe'v ero vs,adj \ficvrtux-fe, French; from 

ftvtr.] 

f • Troubled with a fever or ague. 

Thou mad 'ft thine enemies fluke, as if the world 
VIetc fever out, and did tremble. Sbakefp. Cor 10/. 

2, Having the nature of a fever. 

All fev'r'.ut kinds. 

Convulsions, epileptic*, fierce catarrhs. Milton. 

3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that lout hem 
winds, blowing much, without rain, do caule a 
feverous difpofitiaaof tneycar; but with rain not. 

Bacon's Sutural Hff 

FkVbry. adj.: [from fever.] Difeafed with 
a fever. 

Oficne, thy bead 

Is drown'd in fleep, and all ihy bodv/rarVy. 

Hen Jo«f. Catii. 

FEVILLACE, n. f* [French.J A bunch 
or row of leaves. 

Of Homer's head f inclefc the outline, that you 
•may determine whether you would have it fo Urge, 
or reduced to make mom for feuiUage 01 laurel 
l ^ c oval. fiervas to Pohe. 

FEVILLEMORT. n. f. [French.] The 

colour of a. faded leaf, corrupted com¬ 
monly to fhilemot. 

Fe uteres, n.f. A dogkeeper: perhaps 
the cleaner of the kennel. 

FEW. adj. 

Danifh.J 

1. Not many; not in a great number. 

Wc are left but few of many. J rr 

So much the thirft of honour tires rt>* blood ■ J 
So many would U great, So/tw be good; 


Dry den. 
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For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? 

On Winter feat we fewer ftorms behold. 

Than foul difeafes that infeft the fold. Dryden. 

Men ha vc fewer or more timple ideas from with¬ 
out, according as the objc&s they converfe with 
afford greater or lets variety. Locke. 

Thr/nirrrtill you name, wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but 1 iarpax is a fcore. Pope. 

Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a 

J™: . . . Swift. 

? he imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and 
delicate, that it is no eafy matter to find out images 
capable of giving picafure to one of the few , who, 
m any age have come up to that character. 

. . Berkley to Pope. 

2. Sometimes elliptically; not many words. 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the very fob* 
fiance of that they contain is in few but this. 

Hooke 1. 

So having fa id, he thus to Eve in few r 
Say, woman, what is this which thou haft done? 

Milton . 

Thus Jupiter in few unfoldthe charge. Dryden. 
The firm vefolve I here in few difclofe. Pope. 

Few el. rt* f. [fen, French.] Combufti- 
ble matter; materials for keeping fire: as 
firewood, coal. 

1 f a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling 
even where the wood was green, and fartheft off 
from any inclination unto furious attempts, muft not 
the peril thereof be greater in men, whofe minds are 
as dry Jewel, apt beforehand unto tumults, fed it ions, 
and broHs ? Hooker , Dedication. 

Others may give the jewel or the fire! 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpirr. 

Denham, 

A known quantity of jewel* all kindled at ouce, 
will caufc water to boil, which being lighted gra¬ 
dually will never be able to do it. Bentley Serm . 

To Fi wel. nt. a. [from the noun.] 
feed with fewel. 

Never, alas! the dreadful name, 

That Jewels the infernal flame. Cowley, 

Fe'wness. n.f, [from frw.] 
i* Paucity; fmaJnefsof number. 

eafon of their fewnefs , I could not 
n the numbers with whom they are 
embodied. Dryd. 

2 m Paucity of words; brevity j concifenefs 

Fewnefs and truth, ’tie thus. Sbakefp, 

To Fey. v. a. [yeghen, Dutch.] To cleanfe 
a ditch of mud. 

■ 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field. 

That all a dry Summer no water will yield, 

Ky frying and catling that mud upon heaps. 
Commodities many the hufbandman reaps. ‘Puffer. 

FIB. n. /. [A cant word among children. 1 
A lie; a lalfehood. 


t 


A fmall 


To 


fn 


Ft 


Deftroy hiijfi or fophiftry in vain. 

The creature's at his dirty work again. 

Ho often lie. 

Scarce Harvey's felf has told more fibt than I. Pope. 

To Fib. *v. n. [from the noun.] To lie; 


to tell lyos; to fpeak falfely. 

it you have any mark, whereby ■ 
when vou Bb. ana when vnu 


n you Jib , 
beft tell it me. 


any marts, whereby one may know 
in*! when you fpeak truth, you had 


[po, peopa, Saxon ; f ua . 


ocit leu it me. Arbstl 

Fi'bber. n.f [from/A] A teller of fibs. 
iFBRE n. j. \ fibre, hr. fibra, Larin.] 
t. A fmall thread or firing;; the firft coit- 
ftituent parts of bodies. 

Now Aiding ft reams fl»e thirfly plants renew. 

And feed th**ir fibres v .iih teviving dew. Pope. 

2. A fibre in nhyftck, is an animal thread, 

•f which fome are foft, flexible, and a 
little elnftick ; and thefc are cither hol¬ 
low, like fmall pipes, or fpoagious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and 
flefh y film; others are more folid, flexi¬ 
ble, and with a ftrong elafticity orfpring, 
ai tlic membranous and cartilaginous 
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fibres: and a third fort are hard and 
flexible, as the fibres of the bones. Some 
fo very fmalfas not to be eafily perceived? 
and others fo big as to be plainly feen; 
and moft of them appear to oe compofed 
of ftill fmaller fibres : thefe fibres firft con- 
flitute the fubfiance of the bones, carti¬ 
lages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries, and mufcles. Quincy. 

My heart finks in me while I hearhim fpeak. 

And every ftacken’d fibre drops its hold. 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life: 

The name of father awes me ftill. Dryden . 

Fibril, n.j. [fibr/lle , French.] 
fibre or firing. 

! The mulcles confift of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little Jib* Us 
bound together, and divided into little cells. 

^ Chcync'% Phil. Print. 

haRous.fl^f. [fibreux, French; from fibre.] 
Compofed of fibres or fiaraina. 

# *Ehc difference between bodies fibrous and bodies 
vifeous is plain , tor all wool and tow, and cotton 
and filk, have a greed rods of moifturc. Bacon. 

I faw Pet reus' arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench'd the fibrous bands, 

’i he trunk was like a fapling in his hands. Dryd. 

Th tfbrous and folid parts of plants pafs unal¬ 
tered through the inteftines. Arbutbnot on Alim. 

FVBULA. n.f. [Latin.] The outer and 
lefler bone of the leg, much fmaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
leg; and its upper end, which is not fo 
high as the knee, receives the lateral knob 
of the upper end of the tibia into a fmall 
finus, which it has in its inner fide, it* 
lower end is received into the fmall finu* 
of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
large procefs, which forms the outer 
ankle. Quincy. 

FTCKLE. adj. [picol, Saxon.] 
l. Changeable; inconftant; irrefolute; wa¬ 
vering; unfteady; mutable; changeful; 
without Heady adherence. 

Remember where we are. 

In France amongft ai fickle wavering nation. Sbak. 

A Have, whole eafy borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows Sbak. 

Or likeft hovering dreams. 

The fickle penfionm of Morpheus’ train. Milt. 

They know how fickle common lovers are; 

Their oaths and vows howcautioufiy believ'd; 

Far Jew there are but have been once deceiv'd. 

Dryden. 

We in vain the fickle fox purfue. 

Who change the conflict lover for the new. Prior. 

Not fixed; fubjeft to vicifiittide. 

He would be loth 
Us to abolifti; left the adverfary 
Triumph, ami fay, fickle their flate, whom Cod 
Mott iavoun f Milton' f Par. Lofi. 

Fi'cxleness. n. f. [from fickle.} Incon- 
ftancy ; uncertainty; unfteadinefs, 

Neither her great worthinefi, nor his own fuffrr- 
ing for her, could fetter his ficklenefs ; but, before 
his marriage-day, he had taken to wife that llacclia 
of whom foe complained. Sidney. 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenrfs* 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. 

Fairy Queen. 

I am a foldicr, and unapt to weep, 

«Qr to exclaim on fortune's ficklenefs. Shake/p. 

Inftabihty of tempar ought to be checked, when 
it dilpoles men to wander from one feheme of go¬ 
vernment to another, finec foch a ficklenefs cannot 
but be attended with fatal conferences. Add if on. 

Whether out of ficklenefs or deffgn I can’t tell, 

I found that what flic liked one day Ihe diflikrd 
aDotilcr - AJJijtn. 
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Fi'cfcLT. miv. [from fickle.] 
certainty or ftahtlity. 


Without 


FID 

Ottos import yn nobler am from France, 
Teach kings k> fiddle, and make (mates donee 


Like a young wirteful heir, nor^tje Ac hope* 

Of godlike ttujcfty on bankrupt terms. 

To raife a prefect powV that’s fiek/y heW 

By the frail tenure of the people's wttL Saaihem. 

FKXK m ./. [Italian.] An aft of contempt 
done with the finger*, expreffing * fig fir 



Haring once re cot en d has fortrels, he then girts 
the fica to his adrerfarias. Came. 

Fictile. mdj. [fiUfrlit, Latin.] Moulded 

into form; manufactured by tr.e potter. 

The caofe erf fragility is an impotency to be 
extended; and therefore ftone is mete fragil than 
metal, and fb fiOiie earth is more fagiivban crude 
«*nh. Narml Hr/kmy. 

Ft'cTfoit* »•/ [jC£w, Latin; fitfie*, Fr.] 

1. The aft of feigning or inventing. 

If the prefence of <*of in the Image, by a mere 
fiUiam of the mind, be a fufRdcnt ground toworfhip 
thattiaagc, is not God's teal prefcnet in every crea¬ 
ture a far hetterground towortnip it b StiUnegfieet 
Fielicm is of the eftrnoeof poetry, at well as of 
painting: there is a refcmbUoce in one of haman 
bodies, things, andaftioos, which are not reals and 
in the other of a true tory bye fiSiam * Drydea. 

a. I he thing feigned or invented. 

If through mioc ears pierce any conW>Aw, 

By wife difeourfe, Tweet runes, wrpwt’t^^w; 

If ought 1 ceafc thefe hideousexetanariofts. 

While that myfoul fhe lifts iaaAa&oos. Sidtty. 

So alfo was the fiBrcm of thole golden apples 
kept by a dragon, uken from the iopent, which 
tempted Enh. Raleiffi. 

t. Afirifehood; live, 

F* 'ctious. mdj. {Jedas, Latin.] Fiftitious; 
imaginary $ invented. A word coined 
bfPrm. 

WithfeacyM rales and arbitrary laws 
Mattes and motion man refaams. 

And ftuditd l;nes and ficl axs circles draw a. Priar. 

FICTi' i IOUS mdj. [fiditims. Latin.] 
j. Counterfeit; felfe; not genuine. 

Draw him ih>(Hy fo> 

That ah who new die piece may know 
He needs no trappings of fiEUtimu fame. 

2. Feigned; imaginary. 

The haman periods are as fiEBtia act as the airy 
ones; and Belinda xcfunblc* you in nothisg but in 
beauty. P ; . 

3. Not teal; net true; allegorical; made 
by fnfa +ai«. 

Milton, fenSWt of this defelt mthefobjcB of Kis 
poem, bnxtght into it two characters of a ihadowy 
and/A>w» Mtirt rr» the petfonsof fro and death, 
by which means be has interwoven in hn table a very 
heautitul allegory. Add*/* 

FtCTi'rtt>u»LT. rtrftr. Fnora Juttrmts. 

Falfdr; counterfeith'. 

Thcfcpieces are fi&ite* t b fo A»rem, and have no 
Copy in luiutt. firnwr 1 ! dWgar Erttmn 

Fro. it./* ifoto* Italian.] A pointed iron 
with which feamen tmtwift their cords. 

Skimmer. 

Fl'DDLE. t. / [ptele, S«on; wA/, 
Dutch ; fidei, German ; fdicaU, Latin; 
fiull, Erfe.] A ftiin^jcd inftruuttat of 
mutlck; a violin. 

la trials of ms&cat <kaU the j udg e s did nut crown 
ihejf M. butebc pesformes. SuUimgfitte. 

The adventure of the hear and fiddle, 
ft fling; fant breaks off in the middle. fhdVrtf. 

She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the buw 
aver creep pm of the fixings; but could not. tor her 
heart, find, whereabout the tune lay. 

Is FluDLt. re*.«. [from the noun.] 

1. To pUp upon a fiddle. 

Ttouiodes bemg dented at a feifl So touch a 
late, triad becouM not l/dd*.-, to he could make 
a.&Mil lawa a great M+cam’t djt. 




W*r. 


Drjdtm. 


Pefe. 

2. To trifle; to fhift the h*nds often, and 
do nothing, like a fellow that plays upon 
a fiddle . 

A cunning fellow oUerred,. that old. Lewis had 
Hole away part of the map, and faw him fddliwg 
and Cuming the map, trying to join the two pieces 
together. _ Arhathmot. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they tuftly call fid¬ 
dle** work, where abundance of time ufpent, and 
little done. Sts-ft. 

Fi'ddlsf addle. *. fi. [A cant word.] 
Trifles. 

She fiid that “her grandfather had a horfe {hoc-at 
Edgehill, and their unde was at the fiegt of Boda; 
wiui abundance of fdMefaddit of the fame nature. 

SfrOanr. 

Fipdlfpaodle. adj* Trifling; giving 
trouble, or making a buttle about no¬ 
thing. 

She Wat a trooblefomc JUdltfaiMe old woman, and 
fo ceremonious that there was xgo bearing of her. 

ArbmtbxM. 

Fi'oDLta. «.yi [from fiddle.] A mufician; 
one that plat's upon the fiddle. 

Let no fawey JUJLcr prefume to intrude, 

Uolcfs he is Cent for to vary our biils. Btnjtnfem. 

Nero put the fJMers (o death, fox' being more 
fkilful in the trade than he was. a- 

Thefe will appear fuch chin m ftory, 

•Twill turn all politicks to jefis, 

Tobe repeated like John Dory, 

When 1 \JSdJUrt fing at leads. 

When mUr delights ia her fpiemet, 

A fJMtr may a fortune get. Sxvrfr. 

Fiddlestick, m.fi \JukSe woAJMd\ The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over 
the Brings of a fiddle. 

His griftly beard Gas long and thick, 

H ub which he lilting \w>fdM<fick m HtUidras. 

Fl f DDLESTRtNC. *. /. [ fiddl * and firirg .] 

The Bring of a fiddle; that which makes 
the noife. 

moiftenedwitb water, v»ill fink a 
note in a little urac, and confequendy niaft be re¬ 
laxed or lengthened ooetixtecuth. _ Arbrnthm*. 

Fi'drlity. *.f. \fideiitas % Latin; fdcliri, 
French.] 

1. HoncBy; veracity. 

Thechatch, by her puhlkk reading of the book of 

God, preached only at a witnefi; now the principal 
thin^ te.uired in a witnds i tJuLIity* fi .. * «r. 

2. F^thful adherence. ' - 

They mifiake ciedohty for JSdeSty. Cltxrke. 

ToFidge. 1 re?, jt. [A cant word.] To 
Te Fidget. / move nimbly and irregu¬ 
larly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 

Tim, tbou'rt the Pouch to ft»r up trouble; 

You and make a rour. 

Fat all your brouter puppets out. Swift. 

Fidu'cial sdj. Latin.] Confi¬ 

dent ; vndoubting. 

Frth is cordial, lod fuch as Cod will accept of, 
when it affords fJ#c*d reliance on the promifos, 
and obediential fubmbbon to the commands. 

H 1 mmmd't PtmO. CtOrcb. 

FiDu'ciaar. ».fi [fiMutarms 9 Latin.] 

1. One who holds any thing in trufi. 

2. One who depends oa faith without 
works. 

The. fccond oh&rodivt it that of the /Arfunr, 
that faith u the only infintment of his juttifkatwo; 
and excludes good works from cantiibwuag any thing 
tooardit. fi>uuwr4. 

FfDt^CtAjlT. cdf. 

. Confident; Ueady; ondoubting; nn- 
tooched with doubr. 

That faith, which is required of m, as then pet- 
fcO, when at produces 14 »' a fidatiarj ufleat to 

whatever the Cof^ -u has reixakd^ if+U. 
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s. Not to be doubted. 

Elaiana can rely no where upon mere tore and 
fiduciary obedience, unfofiat her own home, where 
fhe is aendanlr loyal to btrielf ia a high exaft*' 
■obedience. Hotod. 

FIEF. ».fi [fief, French.] A fee; a manor; 
a pofiefiion held by fome tenure of a fu- 
periour. 

To the next realm (be ftretch’d her fway. 

For painrure near adjoin ing lay, 

A pkntoooi prewioce and aUunog prey ; 

Avhxmber of dependences wasfaam’d. 

And the who )cj£rf in fight of poetry she claim M. 

Drydt*. 

As they were honoured by great privileges, fo there 
lands were in the nature of firfi, for which tlit 
po&ffore were obliged to do perforral fervice at fca. 

Arbatbat ** Coin** 

Field, n.fi [pelo, Saxon; field, German; 

■ veld t Dutcn.J 

1. Ground not inhabited ; not built on. 

Lire with me and be my lore. 

And we wit! all the pkafure prove. 

That hills and rallies, dale an &fiefd 9 
And all the craggy mountains ykM. ffaZr/gfo 

By the cTVil law the corpfe at perfom deceased 
were buried out of the city in the fields. Aylifft* 

2. Ground not endofed. 

Field lands are not exempted from mildews, nor 
yet from tmut, where it is mart than ia inckfed 
lands. Mortimer. 

3. Cultivated traft of ground. 

Or great Ofiris, who firtt taught the Twain 
la Pharian fields to Tow the golden grain. Pcft* 

^ T he open country; oppofed to hoofc or 
quarter*. 

Since his majefly went into the field, 

I bare fcen her rife from her bed. Shake/}. Mxeb. 

5. The ground of battle. 

When a man is in the field , a moderate Anil hi 

fencing rathcrcrpofcs him to (he I word of hisenemy, 
than fecures him from it. Lade. 

6. A battle; a campaign; the aftion of aa 
army while it keeps the field. 

You maintain lerrral fafUons; 

And whilft a field (hould be difjatch'd and foogbt. 
You are diluting of your generals. Shake/}, 

Wbat though the field be loft. 

All h not loft. MUtaa*» ParadifeL JL 

7. A wide expan/e. 

The god a dearer (pace for heav'n deGgn'd ; 
Where fielded fight and liquid ether flow, 

Bulg'd from the pood'vous dregs of earth below. 

Dryde^k 

Aik of yonder aigent fields above. 

Why Jove's fatellites are kfs than Jore. Pcf*. 

8. Space; compafs; extent. 

Tire iU-naMr*d naan gives kimfctf a large field to 
expatiate in: he cxpofcs failings in haman nature. 

Addifim's Sft&ater, 

I {hould enter upon a field too wide, and too 

much beaten, if 1 lhould difplay all the advantages 
of reace. Swadrid^e. 

II bo can thi s field of miracles furvey. 

And not with Galen all in raptures lay. 

Beheld a God, adore him and obey. Blatkmom. 

9. The ground or blank fpace on which 
figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the p'fttire be clean, 
. lighr, and well united with colour. Dryden . 

10. [In heraldry^] The furfaor of a ThickL 
Fi'elded. odj. [from field] Being infield 

of batik. 

How, Mars, lpr*ythee, make us quirk in work 9 
That we with fa asking fvrords may march from 



help our fielded , fntuiu S & akeflmare's C 

ield-basil. w . fi {field and '•{, /,] A 
plant* 

1 elobed* m.fii [fie&m& ledJ} A bed con¬ 
trived to be fet up eafily in the field. 

Romeo, gaud tight; f 'll to sny traekk bed. 
Thu/- sU*d\s toooauiot me toflcep. Shake/}. 

Fieldfajle. 
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Fi'itDFAfct. *r. /. [pelb and ptfan, 

wander in the fields; turdusfHaris*] 
bird. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks nod fieldfares, if they 
eome early out of the northern countries, with us 
(heir cold winters* Hoc**. 

Fi'eldmarshal. m.fi [fold and marfouL] 
Commander of an army in the field. 
Fi # ELDMor*E. m. fi \fi*ld and mouje; mf/t- 

dula. ] A moufe that burrows in bank s, 
and makes her houfe with various apart¬ 
ments. 

The /eldmoufit builds her garner under ground. 

Drydfa. 

Fieldmce are apt to gnaw their toots, and k 
them in hard winters. Mortimer's Hujhmtdey. 

Fi'eldofficer. Mm /. [fold and officer.] 
An officer whole’ command in the field ex¬ 
tends to a whole regiment: as the colo¬ 
nel, lien tenant-colonel, and major. 
Fi'eldfiece. adj. [fold aad piece.] Small 
cannon ufed in battles, bat not in fieges. 

The hafla planting his fiddpiecet upon the hills, 
did Iran thence grievoufly annoy the defendants. 

KnoJJts. 

Fiihd. n.f. [penb, jnonb, Saxon, a foe.] 

1. An enemy; the great enemy of mankind; 
fatan; the devil. 

Tom rt followed by the foul fend. Shalfp. 

2 . Any infernal being. 

What now, had I a body again, I could. 

Coming from hell; what fiends wou*d ti| (bould be. 

And Hannibal could not have wifh'a to fee. 

jonfou's Cat. 

The heTUhouads, as tmgow’d with Beth and blood, 
Putfoe their prey, and feck their wonted food; 

The fond remounts his courier. Lhydeu. 

O woman! woman! when to HI thy —ind 
It bent, all hell contains no fooler fond. Pt+e. 

FIERCE, adjm [for B French; firax, Latia.] 

I. Savage ; ravenous; eafily enraged. 

Thou hunteft jne as a force lien. 

Zm Vehement of rage; eager 

DtfrsdwD catetsia the Creacl 
And vsageful daughter, force for human bipod. 

Pope. 

Tyrants force, that unrelentug die. Pfe. 

With t h a t the god, whofe earthquakes ptk the 
ground. 

Fierce to Phoacia cruft the vaft profound. Pape. 

Violent; outrageous; vehement. 

Cuffed be their anger, far it mm force* and their 
wrath, for it was cruel. Gem. alia. 7. 

4. Paffionate; angry; fnrioos. 

Th *# force abndgmeac 
Hath to it tireumflaaciaji branches, which 
Diftin&ion Ibould be rich in. Shakefp. Cjmbeh**. 

A man brings Ms mind io he poGrive »cd force for 
pofrrwcs wbo*< crideocc he hit acres eximii*d. 

5. Strong; forcible; violent; with celerity. 

The imps though Co .great, arc driven of force 
winds; ycl they are mrpqi about with a very fault 
helm. fo 2> 

JVxrcily. adv. [from force.] Violently;' 
furioofly. 

Bairie join’d, and both fides fiercely fought Shot. 
^*h* defend an H, fiercely aJbrld by their enemies 
before, and beaten wuh the great ordnance behind, 
were gneroufly difoeffed. KmoUet 

The air, if very cold, nritaftth the flame, and 
maketh »t hum wmt fiercely, « frre fcorcberh in 

FVcrcekess. ir./ [from force .] 

I. Ferocity; favagcrvofi, 

^ t >t ^hlch giro* fierce* fs to our 
may contribute to that rougfmc sot our bn- 

Swtft 

. fcagemd* for blood ; futy. 

Suddenly there came oof of a wood a meritow, 
baap muh a-Ik^biar aoL fir Irua h*M 9 «f httit kb 
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The Creeks are ftroqg, and (kilful to their ftrength 
Fierce to their fldii, and to their fortcnejU valiant. 

, Shakefp, 

4* Violence; outrageous paffion. 

His pride and bmtal forctmfo i abhor;. 

But foam your mean fulpicions of me more. Dryien , 

5. Vehemence; baffyforce. 
Fierifa'cias. n.f. [In law.] A judicial 
writ, that lies at all tiroes within the year 
and day, For him that has recovered 
an aft ion of debt or damages, to the 
fileri.fl^ to command biro to levy the 
debt, or the damages of his goods, again# 
whom the recovery was baa. Cfrwel. 
Fi'eriness. ft./, [frothfor?.] 

1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. . 

The afhes, by their beet, their ferine/, end 
their diyaefs, belong to the clement of earth. jfole. 

a. Heat of temper; inteUeftual ardour* 

The Italian, not withstanding their natural fort- 
nrfs of temper, afieft always to appear fober and 
fedate. Addlfinu 

Finery. adj. (from fire.] " 

1 • Confiding of fire. - * 

Scarcely had Pbsebut in the gloomy Eaft 
Yet hameffed ha fiery footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth Isis flaming ertft. 

When the laft deadly fmoak aloft did fleam. 

. , FcUrp Sheer*. 

I know, thou’dfi nthcr 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 

Than flatter h?m to a bower. 

2. Hot Jike fire. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parch’d thy entraih. 

That not a tear am foil for Rutland's death! Sim i 

j. Vehement; ardent; aftive. 

Then/rry expedition be sny wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. 

I drew this gallant head of war. 

And cull’d thtkfory fpirits from the world. 

To outlook cooqueft, and to win renown 
Ev*n in the jaws of danger and of death. Sfal. 

4. Paffionate; outrageous; eafily provoked. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke; 

How unremoveable, and flxt a he 
Inh»o*ncourfc. Sbalrfr. KhtLtar* 

5. Unrdtramcd; fierce. 

Then, as 1 foid, the duke, great Bo)mgbr*kc, 
Mounted upon n hot and fiery ftetd, , 

Which his afpiring rider lean’d know, 

With flow but ftatelj pace kept on his coarfe. SijJt 
Through Elh, and the dttersh towns he flew; 

Th’ audaesdos smtob (oueforytomknSstw. 

6 . Heated by firs. 

M 

The fword which in omit fifty doth not only cut, 
by reofon of the fbarpaefr which Amply it hath, but 
alfo burn by means oi that heat which it hath from 

fir *- _ t . * Meeker. 

5 <ef bommlmkethe»hirrm; 

And mono* exulting 00 fitumshwit wt^s : 

Short is his joy; he feels the jury wound. 

Flutters in blood, and panting beau the ground. 

Fife. *• f* [fif 1 ** French.] A pipe blown 
to the dram ; military wind mofick. 

FaaeweU the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue! oh farewell 1 
Farewell the neighing deed and the IbriU trump. 

The {pint, taring drum, the ear-*icsc** fife. 

_ Shake/fcare. 

Thu* the gay victim, with frefh garlands cown '4 
Ffcas'd with the facred/^’i enlivening found. 
Through faring crowds in folcmn ftafe pftfoecds. * 

FiFT»r'»!. mJj. [pypryne, Simon.] Five 
and ten. 

I have dreamed End flept above fame fifteen years 
_ ^ Siukefp. Tamin t of tie Sire to. 

~ii’Tir'HTH..^. [p^eoSa, Saxon.] Th L 
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ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after the 
tenth; containing one part in fifteen.] 

A fifteenth part of ftlver incorporate vrith-gold, will 
not be recovered by nay water df fepararion, except 
you pat a grater quantity <of hirer to draw up the 
lefs. Boron's Not. tiifi. 

Tendon feeds out four bbrgeffes to parliament, 
although it bear the fifteenth -part of the charge of 
the whole nation in all pubiick taxes and levies. 

Grstme’d Biils of Mortality. 

FZFTH. adj. [ppew, Saxon.] 

1. The ordinal of five; the next to the 
fourth. 

W ith fouling a{pe& you forene^y move. 

In your fifth orb, and 10k the realm of love. Dryd. 

•' Juft as 1 wifh’d the lots were cafl on icyar, 

. Myfelf she fifth- Aff'r odyjfey* 

2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 
the parr which they exprefs; a fifth, a 
fifth part; a third $ a third part. 

. _ The pubiick ftiall have loft four fifths of its annual 
income for ever. Swift. 

Fifthly, a&v. [from fifths In the fifth 
place. 

fifthly, living creatures haw a more cxoB figure 
fiian plants. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

Fi'ftietj*. adj.. [ppntoxo^a, Saxon- ] The 
ordinal of fifty. 

U this medium be rarer within the fun’s body 
than at its fiirface, and rather thtre than at the hun¬ 
dred part of an inch from its body, -and urtr there 
than at xhcfiftieth part of ao inch from its body, and* 
ntf r there this at the orb of Saturn, 1 fee no tea. 
fan why ihc inertafe of danfiiy Cbould flop any where. 

//nwfti’a Op ticks* 

Fi>ty. adj* [ppn^, Saxon.] Five tens. 

A wither’d hermit, live fcoit Winters worn, 

Wight lhake off fifty looking in her qye. . Shake/. 

judas ordained captains over thoufanoo* huhdreds, 
fifties, and tens. I Mac. iii. 

In the Hebrew there is a particle coufirting but 
one letter, of which there are reckoned up above 
fifty fowral fignifications. Locke. 

FIG. n.f. fous, Latin m r figg, Spanifti; figue 9 
FrenchJf 

1» A tree that bears figs. 

The chara&ers are: the flower*, vthich are always 
inclbfcd in the middle of the fruit, confift of the 
leaf, and are male and female in the fame fruit • the 
male flowers are firuated towards the crown of the 
fruit; and the femak, growing near the ftalk, are 
fuccetded by fen all hard feeds: the inti re fruit is, 
for the raoft part, turbinated and globular, or of an 
oval fhspc, u flefoy, and of a fweei tafle. Miller. 

Full on in crown a fig\% green branches rife. 

And Ihoot a leafy forett to the Ikies. Pope's Odyffey* 

Or k.-i me through the matt. 

Embowering ondle s of the Indian fig. * 7 'bomj.n. 

2. A lufcioui foft fruit - r the fruit of the 
figtree. 

If tnaketh figs better, if a figtree, when it begin* 
teeth to put forth leaves, have hi* top cot oft' 

1 Bacon's Natural llifioryl 

PfgS lre great fubduers ot acrimony. Arbmbnou 

r*Fic. 1/. 17 . [ 5 cc FI CO.] 

1. I'o infult with fico s or contemptuous 
motions of the fingeTS. 

When Fiftol lies^do this, and fig me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Sbnktfp, Henry IV^. 

2. To put foraething ufclefs into one's head. 
Low cant. 

Away p> (he fow <he goes,, and figs her in the 
crown with another ftosy, L‘ Efirange*- 

PiV.AfPtE. $1. /. A fruit. A fpecies of 
apple. 

A figefple hath nocoreor kernel, in thde idem* 
bHng a/g, and differing from other apple*. 

M0 rtimer’s. llujlam iry. 

F icma^ricold. n.f. A plant. It is fuc-- 

I . culent, and has the appearance of h^ufe- 
Jeek: the leaves grow oppefire by p irs. 

hitllen* 

Fic 
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Fic-C k at. w. /. [cnlcx jfictfnaj.] • Aar lafeft 

of the fly kind. 

Tp FIGHT. «v. ir. pretcr. fought \ part. paff. 

fought* peohran, Saxon.] 

i. To contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; .to battle.* to contend in arms. It 
is ufed both of armies and fingle comba¬ 
tants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 

I.crd Clifford vows tofigut in thy defence* Shut. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and fquadnms, fad right form of 
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, The common queftion is, if we nuft now lur- 
txndcr Spain, what have we been fighting for all this 
while ? The anfwer is ready: we hare been fighting 
tor the ruin of the publick mtereff, and the advance¬ 
ment of a private. Swift. 

For her confederate nations fought* and kings were 
(lain, 

. Troy was overthrown, and a whole empire fell. 

PbiJift. 

j,. To combat; to duel; to contend in Angle 
* fight. 

Owe fhall undertake to fgbt againft another. 1 

2 Efdr.xni. 

The poor wren. 

The tnoft diminutive of birds, will fgbt. 

The young ones in her neft, againft the owl. 

Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

, To aft as a foldier in any cafe. 

Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 
hut fought the holy wars in Paleftme, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shah. 

Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufc 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome.' Addifon. 

It has nviih before ihc perfon oppofed; 
Jbmetimes againft* 

Ye ftgit 'tbitb the Chaldeans. Jfr. 

The itars in their courfes fought a gab ft Si fern. 

Judges. 

To contend. 

The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. 

Sartdji. 

To FrcHT. *v. <7. To war againft; to com¬ 
bat againft. 

Himtclf alone an equal match he boafts. 

To ftght theFhrygian and ih' Aufoniao hofts. 

jDrjd. JEn. 

Fight. n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. Battle. 

Gabriel, lead forth to batde thefe my Tons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed faints. 

By thoufaods and by millions rang'd for ftght* 

Milton. 

%. Combat; dueL 

Hcrilus in fingle ftght I flew* 

Whom with three lives Fcronia did endues 
And tbrice I fent him to the Stvgiaa Chore, 

* Talk the lait ebbing foul return’d no more. 

Dry Jen. 

Something to fcrcen the combatants in 

ftiips. 

Who ever faw a noble fight, 

That never view'd a bf.ive fea-figbt! 

Hang up your bloody colours in the a>r. 

Up with your Jighti and your netungs prepare. 

Dry den. 

Fighter., n.f [from ftghtf[ Warriomr; 
ducllift. 

1 will return atain into the houfe, and defire fome 
conduct of the lady: I am nofighter. Sbakefp. 

O, *t»s the ooldeft youth upon a charge. 

The moft deliberate Jigbter '/ Dyd. Ailfor Low, 

FIGHTING, participial ad j. [from fight*] 

1, Qualified for war; fit for battle. - 

An hoft of fighting men went out to war by bands. 

2 Citron. 

, Occupied by war; being the fcccc of 
xar. 

In fighting fields as far the fpear I throw 
As files the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope. 
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FVgHeht. if. f. \ figmentum* Latin.] An 
invention ; a fiftxcn; the idea feigned. 

Upon the like grounds was railed the figment of 
Br tareus, who, dwelling In a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thefe times afligned him an 
hundred lands. Broun . 

Thofe aflertions are in truth the figments of thofe 

idle brains that brought romances into church hi dory. 

Bijhop Usyd. 

It carried rather an appearance of figment and 
invention, in thofe that handed down the memory 
of it, than of truth and reality. Woodward. 

Fi'gfickeR. n.f [fig and pcci; ficedula* 
Latin.] A bird. 

Fi'gclate. adj. [from figulut , Latin.] 
Made of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. from figuro* Latin.] 
Capable of being brought to certain form, 
and retained in it. Thns lead is figurablt* 
but not water. 

The differences of imprefliWe and not imprefl&ble, 
figyruble and won. figut aolt, fallible and not fallible, 
are plebeian notions. Bacon. 

FiguRabi'uty. n.f \ftomfigurable ’1 he 
quality of being capable of a certain and 
liable form. 

Fi'gural. adj . [from figure.~\ 

i. Rcprcfentcd by delineation. 

Incongruities have been committed by geographers 
in the figural jefe mb lances oi fcveral regions; 

brttvn. 

Z. Eic ural Plumber. Such numbers as do 
or may reprefent fome geometrical figure, 
in relation to which they are always con- 
iidered, and arc cither lineary, fuperficial, 
or folid. Harris. 

„Ti'c urate. adj. \figuratus , Latin.] 

1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit 
is able to fpread and continue itleif, fo tar gocth the 
ihape or figure, and then is determined. Bacon. 

2. Rcfembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, figurate ftones retaining the 
forms of fhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

J. hV* urate Counterpoint. [In mufick.] 
That wherein there is a mixture of dif- 
cords along with the concords. Harris . 

4. Fig urate Dejcant. [In mufick.] That 
wherein difeords are concerned, as well, 
though not fo much, as concords; and 
may well be termed the ornament or rhe¬ 
torical part of mufick, in regard that in 
this are introduced all the varieties of 
points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of 
mcafures, and whatever elfe is capable of 
adorning the compofition. Harris . 

Figjura'tiow. / [ figuratm , Latin.] 

1. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it car.ieth a voice, 
with motion thereof confound any ol the delicate 
and articulate figurations of the air in variety of 
words. Bacon*s Nat. Hift. 

2. The aft of giving a certain form. 

It .motion be in a certain order, there followed) 
vilification and figuration in living creatures perfcO. 

Baton's Nat. tiifi. 

Figurative, adj. f ftgstratif've, French, 
Uom figures, Latin.J 

I. Reprefenting foinething elfe; typical; 
reprefentative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative , and ferved by- 
God’s appointmeut but for a time, 10 ftiadow out 
the true cverlalling glory of a more divine fan&ity ; 
whereinto Chilli being long fince entered, it feemeth 

that all thefe curious cxorcauons ihould rather ccafc. 

Hooker. 
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a. Changed by rhetorical figures from the 
primitive meaning; not literal. 

How often hsve we been railed at for unde rft and mg 
words in a figurative fcnfe, which Cannot be literally 
underflood without overthrowing the plained evi¬ 
dence of fenfe and reafon. Stiltingfeet. 

This is a figurative exprefljon, where the words 
are ufed in a different (enfe from what they fignify in 
their firlt ordinary intention. Rsgersi 

3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exof- 
nations; lull of changes from the origi¬ 
nal fenfe. 

Sublime fubje£ls ought to be adorned with the 
foblimeil and with the moll figurative expretfions. 

Dry dm* \ Juvenal, Pief. 

Figuratively, adv. [from figurative.] 
By a figure; in a fenfe different from 
that which words originally imply; not 
literally. 

The cuflom of the apoffle h figuratively to transfer 
to himfelf,in the firlt perfon, what belongs to others. 

Hammond. 

Tlie words are different, but the fenfe is ftill the 
fame; for therein are figuratively intended Uriah 
and Ezechias. Burton. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human tices 
are reprehended, partly dramatically, partly limply 5 
but, tor the moil part, figuratively and occultly. 

Drydcn's Juv. iW.V. 

FI'GLRE. n. fi [ figura , Latin.] 

1. T he form of any thing as terminated by 
die outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite figures* and the flower 
numbers are chiefly five and lour; as in primrofes, 
briar-rofes, fingle mufkrofes, fingle pinks and gilh- 
flowers, which have five leaves; lilies, fiowtrdc- 
luces, borage, buglais, which have four leaves. Bacon. 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it is 
in the water, fo that one may print on jt all kind 
of figures, and give it what fhape one pleafes. Boyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies; lor 
pure fpace is not any where terminated, nor can be : 
whether there be or be not body in it, it is uni¬ 
formly continued. Locks. 

2. Shape; form; femblance. 

He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of hie 

age, doing in xm figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. 

bbakefpeare. 

3. Perfon*; external form; appearance grace¬ 
ful or inelegant, mean, or grand. 

The blue German (hall the Tigris drink. 

Ere I, forfakinggratitude and truth. 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden. 

1 was charmed with the graeefutnefs of hn figure 
and delivery, as well as with his difeourfes. Addifi 
A good figure, or perfon, in man or woman, gives 
credit at tmt fight to the choice of cither. Clarifies. 

4. Liftinguifhed appearance; eminence; 
remarkable character. 

While fortune favour'd, while his arms fupport 
The caufe, and rul’d the counfels of the court, 

I made fome figure there; nor was my name 
Obtcure, nor i without my fture of lame. Dryden. 
The fpeech, I believe, was not fo much detigned 
* by the knight to inform the court, as to give him a 
figure in my eye, and keep up his credit m the 
country. AdJifcn’s Spectator. 

Not a woman (ball be unexplained that makes a 
figure cither as a maid, a wife, or a widow. 

Addifon*s Guardian , 
Whether or no they have done well to fet you up 
for making another kind of figure , time will w itnCL. 

AJdijon. 

Many princes made very ill figures upon the 
throne, who before were the favourites of the people. 

Addifon*s Freeholder, 

5. Magnificence; fplendour. 
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If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that ha 
may live ’m figure and indulgence, and be able to 
retire from butmels to idlcnefs and hurry, his trade, 
as to him, lofcs all its innoccncy. Lata. 

6 . Aftatue; an image; fomelhingformed 
in refemblance of femewhat elfe. 

Several iUtues, which feemedat a difUnce of the 
» vrhiuff 
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marble, were nothing elfe but fo manyjfgxrrej 
in fnow. ^ ^ Addtfon. 

, Reprefentations in p. ting ; perfons ex¬ 
hibited in colours. 

Iu the principal figures of a pi&ure the painter 
Is to employ the finevs of his art; for in them con- 
fift* the principal beauty of h is work. Diyden. 

My favourite booties and pictures fell} 

Kindiy throw io a little figure. 

And let the price upon the bigger. Prior. 

8. Arrangement; dlfpofition ; modification. 

Th t figure of a fyUogiim is the proper difpofition 
of the middle term with the parts of the queftion. 

W'atrx'x Logicki 

9. A character denoting a number. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, feribes, bards, poets 
canoot 

Think, fpeak, calf, write, fing, number 
His love to Anthony. Sbakefpeare'x Ant. andCleop. 

He that feeketh to be eminent amongft able men, 
fiath a great talk; but that is ever good for the 
publick: but he that plots to be the only figure 
among cyphen, is the decay of a whole age. Bacon. 

As in accounts cyphers and figures jpafs for real 
fums,. fo in human affairs words pals for things them- 
felves. So tub *x Sermont. 

10. The horolcope; the diagram of the 
afpe&s of the aftrological houfes. 

We do not know what's brought to pals under 
tlw profeflion of foriuneteUing: Ihe works by charms, 
by lpells, by the figure, and daubry beyond our 
dement. Sbalefpeare. 

He fet a figure to difcover 

If you were tied to Rye or Dover. Hudibrau 

pjgKre-ftingcfi and ftar-gazers pretend to foretell 
the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no forefight in 
what concerns thcnsfol v«. LSEfirange. 

l». fin theology.} Type; reprefentative. 

W ho was the figure of him that is to come. 

Romans , 
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KreraJ and primitive fenfe. In ftrirt 
ceptation, the change of a word is a tr 
and any aft&tion of a fentcnce a figr t 
but they arc confounded even by the 
afteft writers.. 

Silken terms prreife. 

Three pil'd hyperboles, fprucc affection, 
figures pcdaotical, thete Summer flies 
Have blown roe full of maggot ofteutation. 

Here ts a ftnng t figure invented againft the plain 
and natural lenfe of the words ; for by praying to 
bellow, mull be underflood only praying to pray. 

• StdlingJUei. 

They have been taught rhetorkk, but never taught 
language; as if the names of the figures that em- 
befltlbed the diicourie of thole, who understood the 
art of fpcaknig, were the very art and (kill of fpeak- 
in S Locke. 
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To Fi'ci/te. v. a. [from figure, Latin.} 

h To form into any determinate fhape. 

Trees and herbs, io the growing forth of their 
boughs and branches, are not figured, and keep 00 

Bacon. 

Accept this goblet, tough with figur'd gold. 

Dryd. Virg 

2 * . 0 . ow by * corporeal refemblance ; as 

in piffureor ftatuary. 

Arschcx figur'd bow Jove did abufc 
Xuvopa like a bull, and on his back 
f ier through the lea did bear; fo lively (ten, 

That it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. 

Spenfer. 

Now marks the courfe of tolling orbs on high, 
O'trjfgur V world now travels with his eye. Pope. 

3. To cover or adorn with figures, or 
images. 

Tit give my jeWeh for a fet of bead*, 

M y palace for 3 hermitage. 

My ^syap^iEci for an almf.Tan'i r* * 0, 

My figur'd goblets lor 4 ds.h ui woe 3 . Sbakefp 


4. To diverfify; to variegate with adventi¬ 
tious forms or matter. 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

Sortie mine eyes, and make me more amaz’d 
Than had 1 feen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figur'd quite o‘er w ith burning meteors. Sbakefp. 

5* 10 reprefent by a typical or figurative 
refemblance. 6 

When hen men ts are faid to be vifible Ggas of 
invilible grace, we thereby conceive how grace is 
indeed the very end for which thefe heavenly myftcrics 
were mitituted ; and the matter whereof they confift 
in fuchas figmfteih, fguretb , and reprelcnteth their 

end * Hooker. 

There is a hiftory i n all raen’sJires, 

Firming the nature of the times deceafed. Sbak. 

Marriage rings are not of this fluff: 

Oh ! why Ihould ought lefs precious or left tough 
figure ►our loves 2 ZW. 

An heroic poem Ihould be more fitted to the com¬ 
mon actions and pafiions of human life, and more 
like a glafs of nature, figuring a more praakable 
virtue to us than was done by the ancients. Dryd. 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holjs a 
globe in his hand to figure out the earth that is en- 
lightened and actuated by his beams. Add if on. 

6. To imagine in the mind. 

None that feels fenfibly the decays of age, and his 
life wearing off, an figure to himfclf thofe ima¬ 
ginary charms iu riches and praife, that men are 
apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple. 

If love, alas! be pain, the pain 1 bear 
No thought cm figure, and no tongue declare. 

7. To prefigure; to forefhow. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 

. ! ?i h,, r thc ****** figures fome event. Sbakefp. 

8. To form figuratively; to ufe in a fenfe 
not literal. 

•i, * nd metaphorical cupreffions do well to 

•lluftrate more abftrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which 
the mmd is not yet thoroughly accuftomed to. Locke. 

9* To note by characters. 

Each thought was vifible that roll'd within. 

As thro* a cryflal glaft tiro figur'd hour* am feeiu 

It'curs-fi incer. n.fi [figure zndkjing.\ 

A pretender to aftrology and prediction. 

Quacks, figurr-fiingrre, petlifqggcrf, and repub¬ 
lican plotters cannot well live without it. Collier. 
H'gwort. n , f m [y^ fu at j a i 

A plant. Miller. 

Fvi.aVfov9j ad/, {from flum, Larin.] 
Confining* of threads; compofed of 
] threads. 1 oj ' d ib -*i 

They make cable* of the bark of lime tree*: it 
ij the ftalk that viakcih the jUacizM* nutter com- 
monly, and fometimes the down thatgroweth above, 
v-rrr * r>T.' Bocen'% Aaiural Hifory. 

FI LACER. n. /. \filazarius , low Latin. 
/Hum.] An officer in the common Picas, 
fo called l>ccaufc he files thofe writs 
whereon he makes procefs. Therfl are 
fourteen of them in their feveral divifions 
and counties : they make out all original 
procefs, as well real as perfona] and mixt. 

r . Harris. 

Fi lamext. n. f. [filament, French; fila- 

menta, Latin.] A flender thread; a body 
fiendcr and long like a thread. 

The effluvium palling our in afmaHcr thread, and 
more ehghtened /lament, it lUncth not the bodies 
mterpofed. Bnrwn^ 

The King? of confumptive* have been con fumed, 
nothing remaining but the ambient membrane, and 
a number of withered vein* and fiiam.nu. Hu^vey. 

Eht ever-rolling ork*>impulhvc r^y 
On the next threads and f 1 -intent 1 dees bear, 

Which form the fpringy texture of the air v 
And tl^jie ftall (hike the next; ’rill the fight 
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*i # t R t r t. tt. /, [This is derived by Junius 
and Skinner from the long beards or hulks, 
as corrupted from the full beard or full of 
beard. It probably had its name, like 
many other fruits, from fome one that 
introduced or cultivated it; and is there¬ 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filiberf, 
the name of him who brought it hither.] 
A fine hazel nut with a thin (hell. 

In Auguft comes fruit of all forts; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, barberries, filberts, mufkmelons, 
monkfhoods of all colours. Bacon's EJfays. 

I Thou haft a brain, fuch as it is indeed! 

On what elfe Ihould thy worm of fancy feed 2 
Vet in * filbert I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernels gone. Dor fet 
There is alfo another kind, called flic filbert of 
Conftantmople; the leaves and fruit of which are 
bigger than either of the former: the bell are thofe 

cj- 0f A t To£ eI,# ‘ Mortimer. 

ji? rlLLH. *Vm a* fA word of uncertain 
etvmology. The French word filer, from 
which fome derive it, is of yeiy late 
production, and therefore cannot be its 
original.] To {teal; to take by theft; ; 
to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take 
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prowieth *t\&fiUbctb by daie- Tujfir's Hujk* 
ho ft cals tnv Durfi». A#ii« tr*n« • fome thing 
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He Ihall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged bv 
keeping his cattle in inclofures, where tfiey (hall 

***** being, that none are contiuually 
filcmd'md ftolcn. Spenfer. 

The charapioo robbeth by night. 

And -- * ■ * — • • * 

W.„ 

nothing. 

1 was mine, *ti» his, and has been Have to thou- 
fands ; 

But* he ibzifi/cbes from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. Sbalefpeare's Othello. 

Ik could difeern cities like hives of bces r wherein* 
etery beedid nought elfe but fling ; fome like hor- 
nct- f lomc likcjF/fi/iff wafps, others as drones, - 

_ Burton on Melancholy. 

What made thee venture to betray, 

EnA filch the lady’s heart away. Hu diktat. 

The pifmire was formerly a hulbandman, -that 
lecre «\yfilched away his neighbour's goods. L' Eli. 

Faio would they filch that little food away. 

While onrcftrain'd thofe happy gluttonsprcy. Dryd. ‘ 
So fpecds the wily fox, alarm'd'by fear. ^ 

Who lately filch 'd the turkey'* callow care. Gay. 

Fincher. ». / [from filch. J A thief; a 

petty robbei. 

FILE. »- J. [file, Freech; filum, a thread,. 
Latin.] 

1. A thread. Not nfed. ***».• 

But let me-refume the file of mv.narration, which 
thii objea of books, belt agreeable to my courle of 
Ike, fifth 1 little-interrupted. Wotiott. 

1 . A line on which papers are fining, ,to * 
keep them in order. *, 

All record*, wherein there was any memory of the 
. king's attainder, fiiould.be caoce^lad- and taken off 
the file, * . * Bacon. 

1 he petitions being - thus prepared, do you con¬ 
tinually fet apart an hour m a day to perufe thofe, - 
and then rank them into feveral files, according to 
the fubjeft matiert. ‘ Bacon. 

Th*apothecary-train is wholly blind; . . 

From filet a random recipe they take. 

And roaify deaths df one prefeription. make. Drjdeh. 

> A catalogue ; roll - r fcrics. k 

Our prefeji* m.uftcrs grow upon tfie file 
To five and twenty tlioufand men of choice. Sbdk. 

The valu'd file 

Diftinguiihes the fwift, the flow, thefubtle. Sbak. 

4. A line, of foldiers ranged one behind 
another. 

, 1 Thofe goodly eye*, . 4 . 

1 7 b o*er Khpflt s aad muflcis of the wax 

* ^ ' $ IUv% 
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Have glow'd like plated Man, sow bend,, now tqm 
Upon a tawuy front. Sbakefptare^t Ant. and CUtp. 

So faying, on he led hrt radiant files, 

Dmlii^ the moon. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

5. Saxon; ntijle, Dutch*} An in- 

ftrument to rah down prominences* 

The sough or coorfe-toothed file, if it be luge, U 
called a rubber* mod is to take of thq uneven cefs pf 
your work which the hammer made in the forging: 
the baftard-toothed file is to take one of your work 
the deep-cun, or file-ffroicas, the rough fils made: 
•he fane-toothed fit is co take out the cute* 01 file- 
ftrokes* the baftard fie. made; and.the Cavoath file 
is to t^ke out thole cuts, an fcJe-ftrckcs, that the 
fine fit made. Moxon. 

A fit for the mottoaktaarLfoc the coulter*. 

1 Sam. mi. at. 

The foitktaadatmourere on palfreys ride* 

FHts in their lands, and hammers at their fade. 

Drydert, 

FVlicvtte*. re. /. [Jilt and eufitr.j A 
maker of files* 

Gad-ftetl it a tough fort offteef: ficcvtttrt ufo 
it to make their chikfcls, with which they cut their 
files, Mcxqm. 

To File, it, 4. [feoeufifum, a tnpead.] 

1. lo firing upon a thread or wire. ^Whence 
to fit a bill i» to .offer in iu order to 
the notice of the judge. 

From the day his firtt bill was filed he bff at* to 
celled reports. A> both. qnd Pole's Mart* Scrlb. 

, [From jieqlan, Saxon.J ; To, cut withta 
file. 

Thcyvvhich would fie awty moft front foe largo- 
sefs of that offer, dt> m more (paring terms acknow¬ 
ledge iitfic left. *■ Moohm. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a 
blcmith by filing or cutting off the head of fuch an 
overgrown tooth. ^ 

, Tofmooth; to polifn. 

His humour it lofty, his, difooutft peremptory, 

, his tongue filed, and his eye ambitious. Shake/p. 

4. [From plan, Saxon.] To foul; to fully; 

to pollute. . *J‘his fen^e is retained in 

Scotland. . t 

•For Banquo’s rffue-hayc \ fil'd jay mind, 

. Tor them the gracious Duncan hare 1 murder’d. 

• Sbakcffi 

His weeds divinely fvfoioned, 

Al\ fil'd and mangl’d. Chapman's llHad a. 

TV File. *u. rr. [from the noun.] To march 
in a file, not abreaft, but one behind 

* V* ^ 

another. 

Ail ran dpw^without order or oeremony, ’till wc 
drew up in good order, wndfiled- off. Tat Ur. 

Did.all the grpffer atoms at the cell 
4 )f chance fil* off to form the popdrous ball. 

And undetermin’d into order fall ? Blackmore. 

JFiTemot. rr. /. [corrupted from ftueille 

merit, a dead leaf, French.] A brown or 

t yellow-brown colour. 

The. colours you ought to wt(h for are blue or 
fit mat, turood up with red. Swift* 

Fi'ler. rr. f, [from/A-.J One who files; 

one who ufes the file in cutting metals. 
FIT .1 AL. adj, [ fihal-le, French; fiUus , 
Latin.] # % 

j 1. Pertaining to a fon; befitting a fon* 

My mifchievous proceeding may be the glory of 
his filial piety, the only reward now left for Co great 
a merit. Sidney. 

From impofiiion of ftikdl laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace i from fcrvile fear 
To filial ; works of lew, to works of faith. Milton. 

He griev’d, he wept, the fight at* image brought 
Of his own filial love, a fadly pleafing thought. 

Drydem. 

2. Bearing the character or relation of ? 
fon. 

And thus the filial godhead anfw’ring fpoke. 

Milton. 

Where the old myrtle her good influence (beds, 
Sprigs of like leaf «w foeir/fcW beads j 
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And when jhe parent rofe decays ond-diet. 

With a refetnbhnc thee the daughter buds arife. 

Prior. 

Filia'tiow. w.f [from films , Latin.] The 
relation of a fbn to a father; correlative 
to paternity. 

The refatioaof paternity 2nd filiation, between the 
fir ft and fteond perfon-, and the relation between the 
facred perfoos of the Trinity, and the denomination 
thereof, muff needs be eternal, becaufe the terms 
of relation between whom that relation arifeth were 
eternal. Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

FiTincs. tt. f [without a fingular; from 
Jilt.] Fragments rubbed off by the action 
of the file. 

The filings of iron tnfiifed in vinegar, will, with 
a decodlioa of galls, nuke good ink, without any 
copperafe. Brovm. 

The chippings and filings of thofe jewels are of 
snore value than the whole mats of ordinary authors. 

Felton on lbs Clajf. 

To FILL. *>. n. [pyllan, Saxon.] 
i. To (tore 'till no more can be admitted. 

_FiU the waterpotj with water, and they filled them 
. up to the brim. fidrn, it. 7. 

* I’am who fill 

Infinitude, nor vacuous fpace. Milton ; 

The edeftial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firft from darkneCs they beheld 5 
Birth-day of Hcav’n and Earth; with joy and fhout 
The hollow univerfal orb they fill'd. Milton . 

t. To (lore abundantly. 

Ba fruitful, multiply, and in thefoas 
And lakes and running ltro^ms the waters 

Milton. 

3. To fatisfy; to content. 

He with his contorted Eve 
i The ftory heard attentive, and was fill’d 
With admiration and deep mufe to hear. Milton. 

Nothing but the fupreme and abfolute Infinite can 
adequately fill and fuperabundantly faiisty the infi¬ 
nite defaces of intelligent being*. Clbeynt. 

4* To glut; to furfeit. 1 

Thou aft going to lord Timon's fcaff. 

—Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 

S&akefip . 

f. To Fill out. To pour out liquor for 
drink. 

6. To Fill out. To extend by fomething 

contained. 

* I only fpeakof him 

Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about. 

That he wants roajefty to fill tljem as iU Dry den. 

7* To Fill up. [Up is often ufcd without 
much addition to the force of the verb.] 
To make full. 

Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens ftUl, and opens on hisjoul; 

Till lengthen'd^on to faith, and unconfin'd. 

It. pours if*c blifs t hot fills up all the mind. P ope. 

8.. To Fill up. To fupply. 

* When the feveral trades and profeflinns are fup- 
plied, you will find mod of thofe that are proper tor 
war abfolutely.ncceffary for filling *p the laborious 
part of fife, and carrying on the underwork of tke 
nation. AJdifon on the IVar. 

0.. To Fill up. To occupy by bulk. 

These would not be altogether fo much water re¬ 
quired for the land as for the tea, to raife them to 
an equal height; becaufe mountains and hills woatd 
fill up part of that fpace upon the land, and fo make 
Jefs water requifrte. Bur not . 

10. TV Fill up. To engage; to employ. 

Is it far you ride } 

—Aafar, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twist this and fupper. Sbaktfpatro'o hlacbtth. 

To Fill. *v. n. 

1. To give to drink. 

In the cup which fhe hath filled, fill Co her douMe. 

Rev. aviii. 

We fill to th* genera] joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miff. 

Sitaktfp. 

2. To grow fuU. 

IJIiLl&U UV irirV/ 
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j. To glut; to fatiate. 

Things that are fweet end fat art more fitting^ 
and do fwim and hang more about fhe mouth of 
the ftomadl, and go not down fo fpeediiy. Bacon. • 

4. To Fill up. TogrotvfoH. 

Neither the rains Meotis nor the Euwne, not any 
other fcas, fill up, or by degrees grow ftiallowcr. 

tVoodmmrd. 

The firft ft age of healing, or the dife barge of mat¬ 
ter, is by fuigeons called digeftion; the fecond, or 
the filling up with flefh, incarnation; and the lift, 
or Ikinning over, cicatriration Sharp, 

Fill, rr.fi [from the verb.] 

1. As much as may produce complete fatis- 
fa&ion. 

Her neck and breafts were ever open bare. 

That aye thereof her babe* may fuck their fill. 

Party Quct*. 

But thus inflam’d be fpoke the captain. 

Who fcometh peace ihall have his fill of war. 

Fairfax. 

When ye were thirfty, did I not cleave the rock, 
and wateu flowed out to your Jill ? 1 Efid , i. 20* 

Mean while enjoy 

Your fill, what happinefi this happy ftate 

Can compieheqd* incapable of more. Milton. 

Amid’ the uce uow got, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and cat my fill, 

I fpar’d not. Mtiton's Faradift Lift, 

Which made me gently firft remove your tears. 
That fo you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham's Sophy. 

Your barbarity may have Us fill of dcftru&ion. 

Pope • 

2. [More properly thill .] The place be¬ 
tween the (hafts of a carriage. 

This mule being put in the fill of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber. Mortimer's Hujk. . 

Filler, n ./. [from fill.] 

1. Any thing that fills np room without 
nfc. 

'Tis a meet fitter , to (top a vacancy in the hexa¬ 
meter, and connect the preface to the work of Virgil* 

Dryd. A Sir. Dedic. 

A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and fuitable 
exprefiions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and 
of needleh fillers up to the nib. Pope. 

2. One whole employment is to fill veffela 
of carriage. 

• They have fix diggers <0 four fillers, fo as to keep 
the fillers always at work. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

FI'LLET. n. fi. [filet, French; filum, Lat.] 

i. A band tied round the Lead or other 
part. 

His baleful breadth infpiring, as he glider. 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides ; 

Now like a fillet to lier head repairs. 

And with his circling volumes folds her hair*. 

Dry den's ASn. 

She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care; 

A bdr her waift, * fillet binds her hair. P<fe- 

. Tlic ficlhy part ef the thigh: applied 
commonly to veal* 

Tha-youih approach'd the fire, and as it bumM, 
On five (harp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn'd s 
Thefe morfels Hay’d their ftomach; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. Dryden. 

. Meat rolled together and tied round. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and b-ke. 

The mixture thus, by chymick art 
Uniced clofe in every part. 

In fillets roll’d, or cu* in pieces. 

Appear’d like one continu’d (pecies, Snvifi. 

. [Jn architecture.] A little member which 
appears in the ornaments and mouldings, 
and is otherwife called lifiel. Harris • 

Pillars and their fillets of falvcr. Exodus. 

To Fi'llbt. *x/. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2. To adorn with an aftragal. 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and fiHitted them. Ex% xxxviii. 

To 
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7 # Fittr. fm a. [A word, fey* SJtiuti ttr, 
formed from the found* This refcm- 
biance I am not abk to difcover, and 
therefore am inclined to imagine it cor¬ 
rupted from fill up, by fome combination 
of ideas which cannot be recovered*] To 
ftrike with the nail of the linger by a 
fudden fpring or motion. 

If X do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. SLtk. 
~ Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ftars: then let (he mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars Yatnft the fiery fuu, Sbektfi 
We fee, that if you fillip a luteftriog, it fheweth 
double or treble. Bacon *t Natural Htfioty. 

FiTlip. m.f. [from the verb.] A jerk of 
the huger let go from the thumb. 

Fi'lly. sr. /. [flop, Welih; fillt , French.] 
i. A young horfe or mare. Not now tiled. 

Geld fillies, but tits, yet a nine days of age. 

They die elfe of geldiog, and gcldcra do rage: 

Young fillies fo likely of hulk and of bone. 

Keep lucb lo be breeders, let gelding alout. 7 ujfcr. 

A wtll-wayed hoefe will convey thee to thy jour¬ 
ney '» end, when an unbacked July may give thee a 
fail. Suckling. 

i* A young mare ; oppofed to a colt or 
young horfe. 

I jeft to Oberon, and make him (mile. 

When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile. 

Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. Sbakefpeare. 

1 am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of 
thofe fillies who are deferibed in the old poet. 

AddiJon's Spe&ato*. 

FILM, sr* f [pymlejja, Saxon.] A thin 

pellicle or (kin. 

While the filver needle did'work upon the fight 
• of bis eye, to remove the film of the cataralt, he 
never faw any thing more clear or fet ed than that 
white needle. Bacon. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd. 
Which that felft fruit that promis'd clearer fight 
Had hied. Milton'i Paradije Lofi. 

A (bom h held Up by the films of the bladder, 
and fo kept from grating or offending it. Crmurn. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pre¬ 
tend to fclve the phenomena of fight, fancy, or co¬ 
gitation, by thofe fleeting fupcrficial films of bodies. 

Be mi ley's Sermons. 

He from thick films flull purge the vifual ray, 

And oo the fighdefs eyeballs pour the day. Pope. 

T* Film, *v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
. with a pellicle or thin (kin. 

It will but Duo and film the ulcerous place, 

WhiHl rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infieds uofceo. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Fi'lmy. adj. [fromfilm.] Compofcdof thin 
membranes or pellicles. 

8 o the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread. 

Deep ambuih’d in hpr fikat den does lie; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Whole filmy cord fhould bind the ftruggliog fly. 

L>r\ 

The walps with fruitlefs toil 
fhffilmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid (hackles bound, 'till death 
Bereave them m their worthkis (ouls ; fuch doom 
W aits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Philips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew ; 

Dipt in the richeft tinftvr* of the Ikies, 

When light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 

To b i'LTER. v. a. [filtro, low Latin; per 
filnm trahere .] 

I . To defecate by drawing off liquour by 
depending threads* 

a. To drain ; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquour with fair w ztitr.filtre it through 
a paper, and fo evaporate i t. Crew's Mfor am. 

Filter, n.fi [Jilt rum , Latin.] 

I. A twift^ of thread, of whicn one end is 
dipped in the liquor to be defecated, 

and the other hang* below the bottom of 
VoL. I. 


ryden. 
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the veflcl fo that the liquoar drip* from 
it* 

a. A drainer; a fearce. 

That the water palling through the v£ins of the 
earth, fhould be rtndervd frefb and pouhle, which it 
cannot be by any percolations we can make, but the 
faline particles will psfi through a tenfold filter. 

Bay on Mr Creation, 

FILTH. u.f. Saxon.] 

i* Dirt; nafiinefs; any thin£ that foils or 
fouls. 0 

Wildom and good ns fs to the vile (cem rile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Sbakejp . King Lear. 

Neither may you trull waters'that talte lwcet; for 
they are commonly found in rifmg grounds of great 
cities, which muff needs take in a great deal of 
filth. Bm con's Natural litjlory. 

How perfect then is man ? from head tp loot 
Defil'd with filth, and rotten at the root. SanJys. 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about; 

He (till has gratitude and fep'ence. 

To fpate the folks that give him ha'pence. Swfr. 

2m Corruption; groffuefs; pollution. 

Such do likewile exceedingly difpofc us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our fouls from the drols 
and filth of fenfual delights. ‘Tilletfc*. 

Fi'lthily. [from filthy.] Naitily ; 
foully; grofsly. 

It ftuck filthily in camel's ftomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, fhould be armed, and that a 
creature of his fixe ihould be left defenceleis. 

L - r ‘ -- . L ' E P an K e - 
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[from filthy.] 
is: dirtinefs. 


l* Naftinefs; foulnc 

Men of virtue fupprefird it, led 

»cners HU bine ft. 


their (hiniog 
Sidney • 


bould difcover the 

Corruption; pollution. 

They held this land, and with their filtbinefi 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long lime. 

That their own mother loath'd their bcaftliuefs. 
And 'gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

All were they born of her own native dims, Spenfer. 

Thev never duly improved the utmoitof fuch a 
power, but gave themfelves up to all the filtlinefs and 
licentioufnefs of life Imaginable. South's Sermons. 

Fi'lthy. adj. [from filth.] 

I. Nafty; foul; dirty. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air, Shak. Macbeth. 

2* Grofs; polluted. 

As all dories are not proper fubje&s for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble 
pidute: the fubjfcds both of the one and of the 
other, ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or 
filthy in them. Dry Jen's Df-frefmy. 

To FILTRATE. *v. a. [from filter, j To 

drain; to percolate; to filter. 

The extra# obtained by the former operation, 
burnt to alhes, and thofe alhes boiled in water and 
filtrated , yield a fiery fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Filtra'tion. xr, J. [from filtrate.] A me¬ 

thod by which liquors are procured fine 
and clear. The (titration in ofe is drain¬ 
ing a liquour through paper, which, by 
the fmalinefe of its pore#, admits only the 
finer part* through, and keeps the reft 
behind. i^yi/tcy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the 
ufual way of foiution, filtration , and coagulation, 
reduced it into cryllali, we put four ounces of this 
purified nitre into a (trong new crucible. Beyle. 

Fi'mblx Hemp, n . J. [Corrupted from fe¬ 
male.] 

The light Summer hemp, that beais no feed, 
which is called fimble hemp. Mortimer. 

Good flat and good hemp, for to have of her own. 
In May a good houfowifo will fee it be 
And afterwards (rim it, and ferve at x < 4 bd, 

The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. TCuffer. 

FIN. *./.[pn, Saxon; •via, Dutch.] The 
wing of a filh i the limb by which he 
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halances his body, and moves in the 
water. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims withi fine of lead. 

And hews down oaks withrufhes. Sbakefp. OtbcHo, 
Thcir/frrj confift of a number of griitly bones, 
loog and (lender, like pins and needles. More. 

Thus at half-ebb a rolling fea. 

Returns, and wins upon the ihore; 

The wauy herd, affrighted at the roar, 

Reil on their fins awhile, and flay, 

'Ihen backward take their wond’ring way. Drydett. 

Still at bisoar th* induflrious Libysplies; 

But as he plies, each bufy arm fhrinkt in. 

And by degree* is lafhion’d fo a fin. Addifim's Ovid. 

Fin-footed* adj. \fiu and foot.] Pal- 
mipedous; having feet with membrane* 
between the toes. 

It is deferibed like fiffipedtv, or birds which have 
their fret or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous 
or fin footed, like lwant and geefe, according to 
the method of nature lti latiroifroui or flat-billed 
birds; which being generally fwjminers, the organ is 
wifely contrived unto the a#ion, and they are framed 
^ with finsor oars upon their feet. Brown. 

Finable* adj. (from ,fine.] That admit* 
a fine; that which deferves a fine. 

This it the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. Bacon » 

He fent letters to the council, wheiein he ac¬ 
knowledged himfelf favoured in bringing his caofe 
finable . Hayward. 

Fl'NAL. adj. \final, French; fiualis, Lat,] 
i. Ultimate; laft. 

Andnver them triumphant death his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to ftrike, though olt invok'd 
With vows, as their chief goad, and final hope^Aft/f* 

2* Conclufive; decifive. 15 

There be many examples where fca-fights have 
been final to the war. Bacon. 

Henry fpent bis reign in eftablifhing himfelf, ard 
had neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the 
final conuuelt of Ireland. Vatiet on Ireland. 

3. Mortal; definitive. 

At lift refolv'd to work his Jbtal fmart. 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ft art. 

Spenfer*s Fairy ft. 

4* Refpcfting the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they 
be alfo required as neceftary unto falvauon, by way 
of dire#, immediate, and proper ncceffity final\ fo 
that, without perforniance of. inem, they cannot by 
ordinary courfe be laved, nor by any means be ex¬ 
cluded from life, obferving them. Hooker . 

By its gravity air raites the water in pumps, 
fiphons, and other engines; am} performs all 'thole 
feats which former philofophers, through ignorance 
of the efficient caufc, attributed to a final, namely, 
nature's abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me be¬ 
lieve you are at a lofs for the efficient. Collier . 

Finally. adv. [iomfinal.] 
f. Ultimately; laftly; inconclufion* 

Sight beretv'd 

May chance to number thee with thofe 

Whom patience finally muft crown. Milt. Agonijlcs,. 

2. Completely; without recovery. 

Not any houfe of noble Eogiitb in If eland was 
utterly deftroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand 
of jultice, but the hotile ol Ddmoitd only. Davies. 

Doubtlefsly many men are finally loll, who yet 
have no men s fins to anfwer for but their own. South. 

FINA f NCE. n.f. [French.] Revenue; in¬ 
come ; profit* It is (cldotn ufed in the 
fingular. . 

This fort of finance hath been increafed. Bacon \ 
The refidue of thelc ordinary finances becafual or 
uncertain 5 as be the efcheais and forfeitures. Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours 
was their pyrocict, though he praflifcd the feme 
trade when he was ftraitenedi m hi* finances at the 
fiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot . 

FINANCER. n. f. [French.] One who 
collets or farms the publick revenue; one 
5 E who 
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who underftands the publick reve¬ 
nue. 

Fi'nary. n. C [from To fine.] In the iron 

works, the fccond forge at the iron mills. 

Dp. 

Finch, n.fi [fine, Saxon.]. A fmall bird 
of which we have three kinds, the gold¬ 
finch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 

To Find. v. a. [pnbao, Saxon; linden, 
Dutch.] 

1. To obtain by fearching or feeking. 

A(k, and it (ball be given to you; feek, and ye 
(hall find. Atari, v 11.7. 

Whereas thou haft fearched aft my ftuff, wbat haft 
thou found of all the houfehold ft lift ? Gen. uxi. 37 * 

She difappear'd, and left me dark; I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loft. r Milton . 

A bird that dies about. 

And beats ilfelf again ft the cage. 

Finding at laft no paiTage out. 

It fits and lings. _ > Coxvley. 

2 . To obtain fomething loft. 

Whea ho hath found hit Iheep, he layeth it on 
his Ihoulders rejoicing* Luke, xv. 5. 

In my fchooldavs, yvheo 1 had loft one (haft, 

1 (hot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 
The felf-famcjway, with more advifed watch, 

To 1 find the other forth 5 by venturing both, 

] ol t found bot h. Shake#*- Merchant of Venice. 

3. To obtain fomething deft red. 

Thus 1 embolden’d fpakc, and freedom ufed 
Permiflive, and acceptance found. Milton. 

Our voluntary fervice he requires, 
tur neceflitated i fuch with him 


Not 


Afilton. 


Finds no acceptance, nor can find. 

4. To meet with ; to fall upon. 

There watchfdl at the gate they find 
Sotpicion with her eyes behind. Dodflcy's Aiifccll. 
In woods and forefts thon art found. Cowley. 

The bad quid mifstf the good untaught (hall find. 

Pope. 

5. To know by experience. 

How oft will he 
Of thy chang'd f^ith complain! 

And his fortunes find to be 

So airy -and fo vain I ^ Coxvley . 

The torrid zone is now found habitable. Coxvley. 

6 . To come to; to attain. 

The fun that barren (bines, 

Whofe virtue on itfelf works no effeft, 

But in the fruitful earth; there firft receiv’d 
His beams, una&ive clfe, their vigour find. Milton. 

7. To difeover by ftudy, or attention. 

The fox that firft this caufe of grief did find , 
’Gan firft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. 

Hubbcrd . 

Phyfidans 

With (harpen’d light fome re medics may find. Dryd. 

'1 hy maid I ah f find fome nobler theme, 

Whereon thy doubts to place. Cowley . 

8. To difeover what is hidden. 

A curfe on him who found the oar. Cowley. 

9. To hit on by chance; t© perceive by ac¬ 
cident. 

They build on fands, which if unmov'd they find, 
’Tis bm becaufe there was no wind. Cow icy. 

10. To gain by any mental endeavour. 

1 by converfing cannot thefe erett 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 

Milton. 

If we for happinefs could leifure find. 

And wand’ring time into a method bind. 

We fhould not then the great mens’ favour need. 

, ' Cowley. 

We oft review, each findingtike a friend 

Something to blame, aud lomcthing to commend. 

, . Pope. 

if. To remark ; tooMerve; to perceive. 

Thus far to ti y thee, Adam, I was pleafed. 

And find thee knowing not ol beaft alone. 

Which thou haft rightly nam’d, but of tbyfelf. Milt, 
Ikauly of wit in alt I find. Cowley. 
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12. To dete£l; to deprehend; to catch. 

When firft found in a lie, talk to him of it at a 
ftraoee monftrous matter* and. fo lhame him out «f 
it. # Locke. 

13. To reach; to attain. 

They art glad when they can find the grave. Job . iii. 

They alfo know. 

And reafon not contemptibly with thefe; 

Find paftime, and bear rule* Afilton. 

In folitude 

What happinefs, who can enjoy alone. 

Or all enjoying,* what contentment find t Milton . 

He did the utmoft bounds of knowledge find. 

Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley . 

14. To meet. 

A clear confcience and hcroick mind. 

In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. . Cowley. 

15. To fettle; to fix any thing in one's 
own opinion. 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholick would find. 

Cowley. 

16. To determine by judicial verditt. 

They would enforce them to find as they would 
direcl; and if they did not, convent, imprifon, and 
fine them. Bacon. 

His peers, upon this evidence. 

Have foundh'itn. guilty of high treaion. Sbakefp. 

17. To fupply; to furnifti: as be finds me 

in money and in victuals. 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we go 
roundly on at firft; the war in continuance will find 
itfelf. " Bacon * 

Still govern thou my fong, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few. Milton. 

18. [In law.] To approve: as, to find a bill. 

19. To determine: as, to find for the plaintiff. 

20. To Find bimfelf. To be; to fare with 
regard toeafeor pain, health, orficknefs. 

Pray, fir, how d'ye find yourfelff fays the 
dodor. L* Eft range. 

21. 7 * Find out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour 
of the mind. . Ecclrf. xiii. 26. 

22. To Find out. To difeover fome tiling 
hidden. 

Can'll thou by fearching find out God? Can’ll 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? Job, it. 

There are agents in nature able to make the 
particles of bodies ftick together by very ftrong at¬ 
tractions, and it is the bufinefs of experimental phi- 
lolophy to find them out'. Newton. 

What hinders then, but that you find her out , 
And hurry her away by manly force? Add if on's Cato. 

23. To Find out. To obtain the know¬ 
ledge of. „ 

The principal part of painting is to find out , and 
thoroughly to underftand, what nature has made 
moft beautiful. # Dtyden. 

24. To Find out. To invent; to exco¬ 
gitate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold, and to 
find out every device which (hall be put to him. 

2 Chron. ii. 14. 

25. The particle out is added often with¬ 
out any other *ufe than that it adds fome 
force or empbafis to the verb. 

While (he proudly march'd about. 

Greater conquefts to find out, 

She beat out Sufan by the by. Cowley. 

It is agreeable to compare the lace of a great man 
with the charadler, and to try if we can find out in 
his looks and features cither the haughty, cruel, or 
merciful temper. AJdifon. 

He was afraid of being infulted with Greek; tor 
which reafon he tie fired a friend to find him out a 
clergyman rather ot plain fenfc than much learning. 

AdJifon's SpcOator. 

26. To |fiND, is a word of very licentious 
and capricious ufe, not eafily limited or 
explained; its firft idea is the conference 
cfft arch 1 the fccond, equally frequent, is 
mere occur lion. 
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Fi'lrMlU ft. /. [from find.] 

1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 

We will bring the device to the bar, and crown 
thee for a finder of madmen. Sbak . Twelfth Nigfit. 

2. One that picks up any thing loll. 

Some lewd fqueaking cryer. 

May $ 51 ! the finder'% confcience, if they meet. Donne . 

Oyes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton (halldefcry. 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag; *tks I that owe 

The winged wand'rer. Crajbuw • 

Findpa'ult. n. f. [ find and fault.] A 

cehfurer; a caviller. - 
We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the 
liberty that follows our places, (lops the mouth of 
all findfaultu Sbakcfpeare. 


feepnbix 
inn: folia. 


the proverb, 

A cold May and a windy. 

Makes the barn fat and findy 5 

means that it (lores the barn with plump and Brm 

grain. * Junius. 

FINE. adj. £ finite, French; fijn, Dutch and 
Erfe; perhaps from finiteu 9 completed, 
Latin.] 

1. Notcoarfe. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. 

Spenfer w 

He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 

2. Refined; pure; free from drofs. 

Two veffelg of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra. 

3. Subtile; thin; tenuous: as, the fine 

fpirits evaporate. 

When the eye ftandeth in the finer medium, 
and the object in the grafter, things thew greater: 
but cootrari wife, when the eye is placed in the grofter 
medium and the objett in the finer. Bacon • 

4. Refined; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promtied hixnfelf money, honour, 
friends, and peace in the end; but thofe things 
were too fine to be fortunate, and fuccecd in all 
parts. Bacon „ 

Whether the Icheme has not been purfued fo far 
as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too fine 
to be capable of it, 1 will not deterihine. Temple . 

5. Keen; thin; fmoothly (harp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubbom 
to be wrought upon by the finer edges or points of 
wit- Bacn. 

6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent: as, the 
wine is fine. 

Let the wine without mixture or ftum be all fine. 
Or call up the mafter. Jcbnfcm, 

7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the fenfc ? Davies m 
• The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they 
are fet fine when thay (land fo Ihallpw below the 
foie of the plane, that in working they take off a 
thin (having. Aioxon's Meet. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes 
affairs, it rather fine deliveries, and (hiftings of 
dangers and mi (chiefs, than folid and grounded 
courtes to keep them aloof. Bacon. 

9. Fraudulent; fly; knavifhly fubtle. 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play. 
He all thofe royal figns had ftol'n away.*- Hub. sale. 

10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan¬ 
guage. 

To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was 
fine. ^ m Dry den. 

11. Applied to perfbn, it means beautiful 
with dignity. 

i z. Accompliihcd; elegant of manners. 

He was not only the fin^ft gentleman of his time, 
but one of the finefi fcholars. K 

13. Showy; fplendid. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine falhion; all 

thoCs 


? eiion on the Cltfftcks. 
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'"ifcofii are Jifplexfed at it who are not able to follow 
it- Pope. 

The fatirfoal part of mankind will needs believe* 
that it is mot impofiiblt j be very fine and very 
filthy- Swift. 

14. [Ironically*] Something that will ferve 
the purpofe; fomething worth con* 
teenptuous notice. 

That fame knave. Ford, her hufband* hath the 
finefi mad devil of jealoufy in him, matter Brook, 

- that eve/governed fraixy. Shakefp. 

They taught tu, indeed, to doath, to dwell in 

houfet, 

To feaft, to fleep on down, to be profufe : 

A fine exchange for liberty. Philips’s Briton . 

Fi Nfc. n. f. [jfin, Cirnbr.] 
j. A mulft; a pecuniary punifhment. 

The killing of an Infhman was not puniflied 
hy our law as manflaughter, which is felony and 
Capital; but by a Jme or pecuniary punilhment. 
Called anericke. Davies on Ireland. 
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2. Penalty. 

Ev*n this ill night your breathing fliall expire, 
P^ing the fine of rated treachery. Sbak. K. John. 

3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. 

The fpirit of wantonnefk it fure (cared out of 
him: if the devil have him not in fee-limple, wiih 
fine and recovery, he will never, in the way of watte, 
attempt tu again. Shakefp . 

Be fide 1 fines let upon plays, games, balls, and 
feafting, they have many cuttcms which contribute 
to their fimpicity. Addifion . 

How vain that fecond life in other breath, 

Th' ettate which wits inherit after death I 
Eafe, health, and life for this they mutt rettgn, 
Hnftjre the tenure, but how vaft the fine! Pope. 


4 


The 
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but adverbially, in fine . To conclude; to 
fum np all; to tell all at once 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but 
what it pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his fpirit 
depending of her. Sidney. 

Hii refolution, in fine, is, that io the church a 
number of things are ftriftly obferved, whereof no 
law of -feripture maketh mention one way or other. 

Hooker. 

StHl the fine’% the crown ; 

Whatever the courfe, the end is the renown. Sbak. 

Your daughter, ere flic feems aj won. 

Defires this ring j appoints him an encounter j 
In fine, deliver* me to fill the time, 

Herfelf moft chaftely abfcn% Shahfp. 

The blcflings of fortune are the loweft: the next 
are the bodily advantages of ftrengih and health; 
but the fuperlative blrifiogi, in fine , are thofe of 
the mind. VKftrange. 

Injint 9 he wtin no limbi about him found, 

With (ores and ficknettcs beleaguer'd round. Dry Jen. 

In fine., let there be a perfeft relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may be entirely 
of a piece. Dry Jen. 

*o riNt, t. a , [fro mfine, the adjective.] 

I. To refine; to purify. 

The fining pot is for lilvex, and the furnace for 

*°' d * . Pnv 

There is a van for the filver, and a place for gold, 

where they fine it. J 0 b y xxviii. r. 

3 . To embcllifh; to decorate. Now not 
in ufe. 

Hugh Capet, alfo, who tifurp’d the erown, 

T ofine his title with fome (hews of truth. 

Convey’d himfelf as heir to th’ Lady Lingare. Sbak. 

- 1 o make lefi* coarfe. 

h fines ihcgrafs, but makes it (hort, though thick, 

Mortim. 

To make transparent. 

h is good alfo for fuel, not to omit (he (having, 
of it for fhe fining of w,ne. Ahrtimtr's Hmib.nAr. 

[rrora the fubftanttve.] 1 o-ptmilh with 

pecuniary penalty. 

,jyr aen on * * h " d of their fortune, without 
*ny exuae committed, feenw very hard, Locke 


r*F INF. •v. ft. To pay a fine. 

Wha r poet ever fin'd for (heriff? or who 
By rhymes or verfe did ever lord mayor grow ? 

Oldham . 

To Fi n edraw. <v. a. [fine and drenv.] To 

fow up a rent with fo much nicety that it 
is not perceived. 

Fi n edraVer, n. fi [from fiwdrerw*] One 
whole bufinefs is to fow up rents. 
Finefi'ngerkd adj. [fine and finger .] 
Nice ; artful; exquifite. 

The moft fi* finger’d workman on the ground, 
Arachne by his means was vanquilhed. Spenfcr. 
Finely. ad<v. [from fine.] 

1. Beautifully; elegantly; more than juftly. 

Plutarch fays very finely, that a man Ihould not 
allow himfelf to hate even his enemies; becaufc if 
you indulge this paftion od fome occaGons, it will 
rife of iifelf in others. Addifion. 

The walls are painted, and reprefen t the labours 
of Hercules: many of them look very finely, though 
a great part of the work as been cracked. Addifion. 

2. Keenly; fharply; with a thin edge or 
point. 

Cet you black lead (harpen’d finely . Peach am. 

3. Not coariely; not meanly; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of 
honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white 

Bacon*r New Atlantis . 

4. In fmall parts; fubtilly; not grofsly. 

Saltpetre was hut grofsly beaten; Tor it Ihould 

Hot be. finely powdered. Beyle. 

5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a 
manner as to deferve eontemptnous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, 
and you wall find that kingdom finely governed in 
a (hort time. South. 

For him (he loves: 

She nam’d not me; that may be Torrifmond, 

Whom (he has thrice in private feen tikis day: 

Then 1 am finely caught in my own fnare. Dry den. 

h neness. n.f. [fromfine.] 

I. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice finenefis, that, 
if it wanted any thing in majefty, it fupplicd with 
increafe in pleafure; and if at the firft it ttruck not 
admiration, it ravilhed with delight. Sidney, 

As the French language has more finenefis and 
fmoothnefs at this time, fo it had more compafs, fpi- 
lit and force io Montaigne's days. Temple. 

The foftoefs of her fex, and the finexefs of her 
gtmus, confpire to give her a very dittinguifhing 
chamber. Prior. 

z. Show ; (plendour; gaiety of appearance. 

The finenefis of cloaths dettroys the eafe: it 
often hclpi men to pain* but can never rid them of 
any: the body may langifh under the moft fplendid 
cover * _ _ Decay of Piety. 

3. Subtility; artfulne/s; ingenuity. 

Thofe with the finenefis of their fouls. 

By rcafon guide his execution. “ Shake ft, 

P^irW.r- _/_J_„r_ l a- I*' 
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4. Turity; freedom from drofs or bafe mix¬ 
tures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protraftivc tryals of great Jove, ' 

To find perfiltive conftancy in men; 

Tht finenefis of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love. Shakfip. Troilus and Cre/lida. 

l am doubtful whether men have fufficiemlv re- 
fined metals; as whether Iron, brafs, and tin be 
refined to the height: but when they come to fuch 
J finenefis as ferveth the ordinary ufc, they try no 
farther- . Bacon’s Natural Hijlmry 

The ancients were-careful to coin their money in 
due weight and finensfs, only in times of exigence 
tney have dimuulhcd both the weight and finenefis . 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

ERY n [from fine.] Show; fplcn- 
dourof appearance; gaity of colours. 

Drcfi up your houfes and your images. 

And put on all the city’s finery. 

To confemte this day a tcilival. Southern. 

1 he capacities of a lady arc fomc;ime» apt to 


v cicanuneis and finer* ton* 

tu€r« 'Sxvift 

Don’t chufe your place of ftudy hy the finery of 
the profpefts, or the molt various (Senes ol fcnfible 

thl " £ u * - Watts, 

i hey want to grow rich in their trades, and to 

maintain their families in fome fu»:h figure and 

degree of finery, as a reafonablc Chriftian life has 
no occafion lor. j 

Fl'NESSE. n.f. [French.] Artifice; lira- 
tagem: an unnecefiary word which is 
creeping into the language. 

A circumftance not much to be ftood upon, in 
cafe it were not upon iom tfinejfe. Hayward. 

r i ner. 9 fi. [uomfine.] One who purifies 
metals. 

Take away the drofs from the Giver, snd there 
it r/xT^n f ° rlh 4 veflel tor fW xxv. 4, 

Fl i\OLK. h. /. [pnjep, aaxon; from 
fiangen, to hold. ] 

1. The flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. 

The Wn and thumb in each hand confift of 
fifteen bones, there being three to each finger^ymey. 

You feem to underttai^d me, & j 

B y each at once her choppy finger hying 
Upon her (kinny lips. SbJkfpeak’s Mach. 

Diogenes, who is never faid. 

For aught that ever X could read. 

To whine, put finger i» th' eye, and fob, 

B ^ule h had ne'er another tub. Hudibras. 

ifte hand is divided into four fingers bendine 
forward, and one oppofite to them bending back¬ 
wards, and of greater ftrength than any of them 

SjffV Whl u K WC Ca - U thc thl,mb * t0 i° ,n with 
them fever ally or united; whereby it is fitted to 

lay hold of objefts of any fize or quantity. Ray. 

A hand of a vaft extc.ifion, and a prodigious 

number of^enr playing upon all the organ pipes 

of the world, and making every one found a par- 

ocular note. Keilagainfi Bufnet. 

^ kwC i* fpur > ard knit for a livelihood, 
*a t cr A^‘ rr c,,d * were fore. Arbutbnot’s jobn Bull. 

2. A fmall mcafure ofextenfion; the breadth 
of a finger. 

Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath. 
Remov’d lour fingers from approaching death; 

Or feven at moft, when tliickeft is the board. Dryd 
One of thefc bows with a l.ttl* arrow did pierce 
through a piece of (feel thnefinger* thick. Wilkins. 

1 ne hand; the mftrument of work; ma- 
nufailure; art. 

Fool, that forgets her ftuhborn look, 

Thu fottnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 

To ri ncer. *u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To touch lightly; to toy with. 

Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 

You would htfingering them to anger me. Shakelb. 

One that 15 covetous is not fo highly pleafed with 

the mcer fight and fingering 0 f money, as with th* 
thought* of his being coniidered as a wealthy man. 

„ *r * . r r * « Grett’V Cofimol. Sac. 

z. i o touch unfcafonably or thievilhly. 

His amb! tion would needs htfinger ing the feeptre, 
and hoiftmg him into his (aiher’s throne. A ouib. 

. Io touch an inftrument of mufick. 

She hath broke the lute 
I did but tell her (he miftook her frets, «* 

And bow'd her hand to teach he rfingering. Sbak. 

Lo perform any 'Work exquifitoly with 
the fingers. 

Not any (fill'd in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. 

Sptnfer. 

Finger-fern. n.f. [^f^rrand fern ; ajpie- 
, « um > Latin.] A plant. 

1 1 nger-stone, **-•]• [finger and ficyte; teler 

niles, Latin-] A lollil refembiing an ar¬ 
row. 0 
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F^ci. efancle. », / [from fiangle.] 
trine : a burlefque woid. 

We agree in nothing but t>> wrangle. 

About the flighted fi"glrfa*gle. 
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Fi'nical. adj. [from fine.] Nice; foppifo; 
pretending to fuperfluous elegance. 

A whortfoi, glaflglaxing, fupcrfervict able, finical 
jye, Shakefp. K. Lear. 

1 cannot hear a finical fop romancing, how the 
king took himaAdcat fucha time; what the queen 
find to him at another. L' Efirange. 

Fj'nicallt. ad<v . [from finical .] Fop- 

pi fhly, 

Ffnicalness./t./ tom finical Super¬ 

fluous nicety; foppery. 

To Fl'NlSH. v. a. [finir, French; fink, 
Latin.] 

I. 'l‘o bring to the end purpofed; to com¬ 
plete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
fitteth not down fir it and countcth the colt, whether 
he have fuflkiest to finijh *: ? Lnkc % xi v. 2%. 

As he had begun, fo he would al fa finijh in you 
the fame grace. 2, Cor. viii. 6. 

a. To make perfeft. 

A poet ufes eoifodes; but epKodes. taken fepa- 
rately, finijh notbi ng. Broome on the OdyJJcy . 

3. To perfect; to polifo to the excellency 
intended. 

Though here you all perfection Cbould not find. 

Yet is it all th* Eternal Will defigo’d; 

It is a finijh'd work, and perfeS in its kind. 

Black more. 

I would make what bears your name as finifixd 
as my laft work ought to be; that is, more finijhed 
Ilian the reft. Foft. 

4. To end ; to put *n end to. 

F i*n »sh e x. *./. [from finijh. ] 

1. Performer; iccomplifhcr. 

He that of greateft works isfinifi>er f 

Oft does them by the weakeft mimlter. Shakefp. 

2 . One that puts an end; ender. 

This was the condition of thole times; the world 
agamft Athanaiius, and Athanafius again ft it: half 
an hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which 
of the two, in the end, would prevail; the fide 
which had all, or clfc that part which had no friend 
but Cod and death, the one a defender of his inno- 
cency, the other a finifiterof all his troubles* Hooker. 

3. One that completes or perfetf s. 

The author and finijher of our faith* Hebrews. 
O prophet of glad tidings! finijher 
Of uimolt hope! Milton's ParadifeLsfi. 

Fl'NITE. adj. [finite! t Latin.] Limited; 

bounded; terminated. 

Sennas conceives 00 more thereby than a finite 
number lor indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Arrears. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion 
lo infinite. Eoike^ 

Thai fuppofed infinite duration will, bv the very 
fuppolilioo, be limited al two extremes, though ne- 
wrr fo remote afimder, and confequeody muft needs 

be finite. Benlty. 

VbNiTFLiss. adj* [from finite Without 
bounds \ unlimited. 

h as ridiculous unto icafos, and JjnUAtf* as their 
4.,:.^. Brown's Vulgar Ent,yrs. 

Finitely adv* [from finite .] Within 
certain fimsta; to a. cartai if degree. 

They ir^cteaturrs OiH, and that feta them Man 
iufinite diltuice from God; whereas all their enel- 
bixies can make thtna-bu* finitely difiant from ox. 

StilUngJket. 

IVniteh ess. tt.fi [from finite.] Limita¬ 
tion ; confinement within certain bounda¬ 
ries. 

1 ought now to unbay the current of my paflion, 
and love without other boundary than what is fet 
by ihr finite*Js of. my natural power . Harris . 

fihtrrvpr* ti.fi [from finite .] Limita- 
tiem \ confinement within certain bounda¬ 
ries., This is hardly an tuthorifed word. 

finitudt, applied fo natural or- created things,, 
imports the proportions of tk feveral degrees of af-. 
bluetts, wopMues of theft things, to oar ano- 
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ther; infinitude, the imboundedntfs of theft decrees 
of aSe&ions, or properties. # Cheyne. 

Fx'nless. adj. [ from fin. ] Wanting nns. 

He angers me 

With Ulliogot the moldwarp and the ant. 

And of a dragon and a finlejs fifb. Shak. Henry IV. 

Fi'ni.ike. adj. [fin and like.] Formed in 
imitation of fins. 

Inlhipping fuch as tfiti, the lri(h kem 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide ; 

Ere tharp-keel'd boats to ftem the flood did learn. 

Or Jinlike oars did fpread from cither fide. Dryden. 

Fi f Nw ed. adj. [from fin.] Having broad 
edges fpread out on cither fide. 

They plough up the turf with a broad finned plough. 

Mortimer. 

FiTvny. adj. [from fin."] Fumifhed with 
fins; formed for the element of water. 

High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 

H is aturt car and finny couriers guides; » 

Proteus his name. Dryden's Virgil. 

New herds of beafts he fends the plaints to (hare ; 

New colonies of birds to people air; 

And to their oocy beds the finny repair. Dryden. 

While black with (forms the ruffled ocean rolls. 

And from the hiker's art defends her finny fhoals. 

Blue km ore. 

With Hairy fpringer we the birds betray; 

Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. Pope. 

Fi'ntoe D.adj. r/fWand/oe-.] Palraipedous; 
having a membrane between the toe*. 

Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed $ viz. 
feme birds or quadrupeds, arc naturally directed to 
go into the water and fwim there. Bay on the Crea. 

Fi'nochio. n.J. A fpecies of fennel. A 
plant. 

Fipple. n. f. [from fibula 9 Latin.] A 
Hopper. 

You muft know, shat in recorders, which go with 
a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not 
for the fipfle that fttaineth the air, much more than 
the Ample concave, would yield no found. Bacon. 

Fix,*./ [^yrrWelfh; runb. Saxon; fir, 

Danifh.] The tree 01 which deal-boards 
are made. 

It is ever green: the leaves are Angle, and for the 
moil part produced on every fide of the branches: 
the male flower*, or catkins, are placed at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. The feeds 
are propagated on cones, which arelquamofc, Miller. 

He covered the floor of the houlc with planks of 
fir. I Kings. 

The fpiring fir and (lately box. Pope. 

FIRE. *./ pyp, Saxon; few , German-] 
I . The igneous element. 

The force of fire afeended firft an high. 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted fky ; 

Then air fucceeds, in lightnefr next to fire. Dryden. 

z* Any thing burning. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out,. 

IK fetch, being fuftt red, riven cannot quench. Shak. 

Where two raging fans meot together. 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. 

Sbake/peane, 

So contraries on AStna’s top con%irt; 

Here hoary frofts, and by them breaks out fire.CowJey. 

3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 

There is another libcialky to the citizens, who had 
fufiersd damage by a great fire. Arhuihnot on Coins. 

Though fafe thou think ft thy treafure lies,. 
Conceal’d in cheits from human eyes. 

Afire may come, and U may be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. Crantil/e. 

4. Flame;, light; Luftre* 

Sun hidg your firm/ 

hat not-night fee my black and deep defire*. Shakejp. 

5. Torture by. burning. 

C.J Shadrach't zeal my glowing breaft infpire. 
To-wear)' tortures, and rejoice in firef Prior. 

6* The punifoment of the damned. 

Who among us dial! dwell with the devouring 
firef Who among us ihali dwell with everlafting 
burnings?) Ijd.xxxi »i. 
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7. Any thing provoking; *oy thing thit 

inflames the paflions. 

What fire it in my ears ? Can this be true? 

Stand 1 condemn’d for pride aod fcom fomuch t 

Shakefptare . 

8. Ardour of temper; violence of piflion. 

He bad fire in his temper, and a German blunt- 
fiefs; and, upon provocation*, might drain a phrafe. 

After bury. 

9. Livelinels of imagination; vigour of 
fancy; intellectual a&ivity; force of cx- 
preflion; fpiritof (entiment. 

Nor can the fnow that age does (bed 
Upon thy rev'rend head. 

Quench or allay the noble fire within. 

But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and 
in words, and any thing that is juft in grammar and 
in meafuie is good oratory and poetry to them. Felton. 

He brings, to make us from our ground mire. 

The reafoocj *s weapons and the poet’s fh’e.BUckmere. 

Exalt Racine, and Corneille’s noble fire % 

Taught us that France had fomethiog to admire. Pope. 

The bold Longinus all the nine infpire. 

And warm the citick with a poet’s fire. Pope. 

Oh may feme (park of your ctleftial fi r *% 

The laft, the meaneft of your fern infpire. Pope. 

ic. The paflion of love. 

Love various hearts docs varloufiy infpire. 

It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire 9 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid; 

But raging flames tempeftuousfouls invade; 

A fire which every w indy paflion blows. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

Dryden* 

The fire of love in youthful blood, 

Like what is kindled in bru(h-wood. 

But for a moment bums. ' Shadier If. 

The god of love retires; 

Dim are hii torches, and eitinfl his fires. Pope • 

New charms (hall ftill increafe defire. 

And time’s fwift wing (hall fan the fire. Moore's Fab* 

11. Eruption or itnpoflhumatioft: as, $t» 
Anthony’s fire. 

12. To Jet Fire on , or fet on Fixe* To , 
kindle; to inflame. 

HermoAUa courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, 
and Jet fire alfo upon the ftaWcs where the Turks 
holies flood. K no lies , 

He that Jet a fire en a plane-tree to fpite his 
neighbour, and the plane tree Jet fire on his neigh¬ 
bour’s houfe, is bound to pay ail the lofs, becaufe 
it did all a rife from his own ill intention. 'Taylor. 

13* ToJel a Fire. To inflame. 

So inflam’d by my defire. 

It may Jet her heart a-fire. Carrw* 

FiXttAXMt* *. J. jj?»r and armJ] Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire; guhs. 

Ammunition to fupply their new firearms. Clmrend. 
Before the ufeof firearms there was iofinitly more 
(cope for pcsfonal valour than in the modem battles. 

Pope. 

Fi/reball n^f. [fire and balLS\ Grenade; 
ball filled with combufiiblcs, andburfiing 
where it is thrown. 

fudge of thofc infolentboafhofconfcience, which, 
like fo many fireballs t or mouth grauadocs, are thrown 
at our church. Scyib. 

The fame great mao hath fworo to make us fwal* 
law his coin in fireballs.. Swift. 

Fe'xebrush. tt. f. [fire and brt/fi . ] T he 
brufo which hangs by the fire to fweep the 
hearth. 

When you are drdered to flic up the Are, clean 
away the afhes from betwixt the bars with the Jiro- 
bt vjh. Swift. 

Fi'xedrau. tt.fi [firs and drake .] A 

fiery ferpent: I fuppofe the prefler. 

By the hiding of the Inake^ 

The milling of the fireirake % 
f charge thee thou this place forfakf. 

Nor of queen Mab be pratlmg. Drayton's Npmphid. 

Fi'xenew. adj. [fire and arcoo.] New from 
the forge; new from, die melting-houfe. 

Armada 
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Armada U ft SBoft illdbiwi weight 
A nun of firenew words, fafhion’s own knight. Shak. 

Some excellent jefb, firenew from the mint. Sbak. 

Upon the wedding-day I # ut myfelf, according to 
cuftom, in another fuitjjractv, with film buttons 
to it. Addfin. 

Fi'refan. ». fi. r fire and /«*.] Vcflcl of 
metal to carry nre. 

Hisji! repans, and all the vefleis thereof, thou (halt 
snake of brafs. Ex. uvit. t. 

Pour of it upon a firepan wcD heated, as they do 
rofe-water and vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hijhsy. 

Fi'rer. n.fi. [from fire.] An incendiary. 

Others burned MoufTel, and the reft marched as 
a guard for defence of thefe jSVrrr. Carrw. 

Fi’reside. it. f : [ fire and fide.] The 
hearth; the chimney. 


rough t all to be defpifed. 


Carrw. 


•nd ought to fern hut for Winter talk 
fide. * Bacon . 

Love no more h made 
By fir fide. hut to the cooler 

By hit fir fide he ftarti the hare. 

And turn* her in hit wicker chair. Prior. 

What art thou a Iking of them, after all ? Only 
to fit quietly at thy own firtfido. Arbatbnot. 

Fi'restxck. M. fi [fire and flick.] A lighted 
flick or brand. 

Children when they play with firtfiich , more 
•nd whirie them round fo taft, that the motion will 
coien their eyes, and reprefent an intire circle of fire 
t* them. Digby on Bodies. 

Firework, n. fi. [fire and nvork.] Shows 
of fire; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princeft with 
fome delightful alte rn a t io n , or pageant, or aatick, or 
firework. Shakefpeare. 

We reprefent alfo ordancc, and new mixtures 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and un¬ 
quenchable ; and Afofirtworks of all variety. Bacon. 

The ancient* were imperfcd in the doctrine of 
snetcon, by their ig n aranc c of gunpowder and fire- 
tsforks. Brown. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his (pile f 
Thofe age the only ferpents he can write. Drjden . 

Our companion propofed a fubjtdl for a firework , 
which he thought would be very amufing. Addifon . 

Thei xfireworks are made dp in paper. leader. 

To Fire • *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fet on fire; to kindle. 

They (piled many parts of the city, and fired the 
houfos of thole whom they efteeroed not to be their 
friends; but the rage of rile fire was at firft hin¬ 
dered, and then appealed by the fall of a hidden 
(bower of rain. Hayward. 

The brtathlefs body, thus bewail'd, they lay. 
And fire tbe pile. Ihyden. 

A fecood Pdfii, &sM 9 rmg hut in name, 
fih all fi*o bis country with • fecood fiamc. Ehyden . 

*. To inflame rhe paifions; to animate. 

Yet, if defire of fame, and third of pow*r, 

A beauteous priocefi with a crown in dow'r. 

So/re your mind, in arms alien your right. Dryi. 

. To drive by fire. 

He lhat parts us, (ball bring a brand from hcav’n 
And fire us hence. Shakefpear* 9 s King U*r . 

To ru£. v. ar. 

To take fire; to be kindled. 

To be inflamed with paffioa. 

To difeharge an y firearms. 

The fainting Dutch remotely fire. 

Ami the fam'd Eugene’s icon troops retire.. Smith. 

Firebrand. n.fi [fir* and inmd.] 
i- A piece of wood kindled. 

1 have tafed my fatherAn-law of * firebrand, to 
fct my own boufc In a flame. VEfirange 

2. An incendiary; one who inflames fac~ 
lions ; oae whocaufes mifehief. 

Troy mu* Mt be, nor goodly Ilioo ftaad * 

O tfirebrand brother. Pans, burns us all. Shakefr. 

Hr font S.irrev w ,.h a competent power againft 

™ ic *f h ! *he principal band of 

turn,, and defeated them,. toak alive John 

Chamber, thci r firebrand. Bacon 
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Fi'ricross. it. f. [fire and erofis.] A token 
in Scotland for the nation to take arms: 
the ends thereof burnt black, and in Ibme 
parts fmeared with blood. It is carried 
from one place to another. Upon refufal 
to fend it forward, or to rife, the laft 
perfon who has it (hoots the other dead. 

He fent his heralds through all parts of the realm, 
and. commanded the firecroji to be carried ; namely, 
two firebraedi fet in fafbioaof a croft, and pitched 
upon the point of a fpear. Hayward. 

Fi'relock. M.fi [fire and led. ] A foi- 
dier’s gun; a gun difeharged by (hiking 
Heel with flint. . 

Prime all your firelocks, fatten well the flake. Gay. 

Fi'rem kv.n.fi. [fire and manJJ 

1. One who is employed to extinguilh burn¬ 
ing houfes. 

Th t fireman fweatt beneath his crooked arms j 
A leathern cafque his vent’rous head defends. 

Boldly he climbs tfere thickeft fmoke afeends. 

Gay. 

2. A man of violent paflions. 

I bad laft night the rate to drink a bottle with 
two of thefe firemen. Taller. 

Firepan, n. fi. [fire and fan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2. [In a gun.] The receptacle for the 
priming powder. 

Ffreship. te.fi. [fireaxAfibip .] A fhipfiHed 
with combuftiblc matter to fire the veflcls 
of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted thet&Telvts of the firejbip , 
by cutting the (pnlUii tackle. Wi/eman. 

Fi'aeshovil. tt.fi. [fire and fibmtlJ] The 

inftrument with which the hot coals are 
throwiwup in kitchens. 

Culinary uteafils and irons often feel the force of 
fire ; as toogs .firejhovelt. prongs, and irons. Brawn. 

The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
firejhavels , and (pits, and other domeflick 

Dryden 9 * Spanijo rryar. 

Fi'restohI. n.fi. [fire and fine.] 

The firefione, or pyrites, is a compound metallick 
foflil, compofed of vitriol, fulphar, and an unme- 
tallick earth, Jfou in very difibrent proportions to the 
fcveral moflcA The moft common fort, which is 
ufed in medicine, is a grtemlh (hapelcfs kind found 
in our cUy-pits, out of which the green vitriol or 
copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or 
firfiont, from its giving fire on being ftruct againft 
a ftcei much more freely than a flint will do; and 
all the (parks bum a forger time, and grow larger 
as they fall, the Inflammable matter (buck from off 
the ftone burning itfclf out before the fpark becomes 
eitingu ilhed. HUE, Math. Med. 

Ftrrfione , if broke final!, and laid on cold lands, 
mull be of advantage. Mortimer's HnJUndry. 

Fi rewood. n.fi. [fire and wood.] Wood to 
bum; fewel. 

Fi Elite, n.fi. [from fire.] Fewel. 

They burn the cakes, firing being there fcaroe. 

Mortimer. 

To Firk. rv m a. [from ferro, Latin.] To 
whip; to beat; to corrett; to chaftife. 

Befides, it is not only feppifti. 

But rile, idolatrous and pophh, 

Fo» one man out of his own (kin 
; Tofirk ftnd whip another’s fin. HuJibrot. 

Fi rkin. it. fi. [from peo^Sep, Saxon, the 
fourth part of a vcffel.] 

t. A vcffel containing nine gallons. 

Strutt’s frrvanfs get fuel) a haunt about that (bop, 
that it will coft us many a firkin of llrong beer to 
bring them back again. Arbutbnol. 

2. A fmall vcflcl. 

You Jieavd of that wonder of the lightning and 
thunder. 

Which made the lyefb much the louder 
Now lift to another, that miracle's brother. 

Which-was done with a firkin ol oouder. D.tiLam. 
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FIRM. * [ firtmu .], Latin.] 

1. Strong; not cafily pierced or (hakenj 
hard, oppofed to fiofit. 

The flakes of his flefh are joined together: they 
ar zfirm in themfelves and they cannot be moved. 

Job. xli. 2j. 

Love’s artillery then checks 
The breaftw orks of the fitntefi fet. Chaveland. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm build¬ 
ing; even the cavities ought to be filled with rubbifo. 

„ . . Drydert . 

That body, whofe parts are moft firm in them- 
ie!^ 3B<J are by their peculiar Oiapcs capable of 
the greateft contaifts, » the moft firm\ and that 
which has parts very fmall, and capable of the lead 
coatafl, will be moft foft. Woodward. 

2. Conllant; ftcady; refolute ; fixed; uo- 

(haken. x 

We hotd firm to the works of God, and to the 
fenfc which is God's lamp. Bacon's Normal Hift. 
He ftraight obeys ; 

And firm believes. Milton's ParaJifi Lofl. 
The great ttneouragement is the affurance of a fu¬ 
ture reward, the firm perfuafion whereof is enough 
to raife us above any thing in this world. TilloJfion. 

The man that’s refolute and juft. 

Firm to his principles and truft. 

Nor hones nor fears can blind. TTfifi. 

Solid; nor giving way; not fluid. 

Cod caufcd the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant flime and snud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. Raleigh. 

The muddy and limous matter brought down by 
the Nilus, fettled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It on firm land 

Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile: all elfc deep fnow and ice. Milton. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain. 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form’d tha main. 

Rcjconmeon. 

To Firm. *v. a. [ firmo, Latin,] 

1. To fettle; to confirm ; to etlablifii; to fix. 

Of the death of the emperor they advertifed So- 
lyman, firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
reals. 

’Tis ratify’d above by every god. 

And Jove hz*firm'd it with an- awful nod. Dry Jen. 
The pow’rs, faid he. 

To you, and yours and mine, propitious be. 

And firm ou r purpofc with the ir a ugu ry. Dry den. 

O thou, who treelt me from my doubtful ftatc. 
Long foft and wildcr’d in the mace of fate 1 
Be prefent Ikill: oh goddefs, in our aid 
Proceed, znAfirm thofe omens thou haft made! Pope. 

2. To fix without wanderings 

He on his card and compafs fir mi hit eye. 

The matters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen. 

FiRMA'MENT. n. fi [ firmatmulum , Lat.J 

The (ky ; the heavens. 

Even to the heavens their (hosting ftvrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill. Spenfer. 

lam contlant as the northern ttar. 

Of whofe true, tixr, and retting quality. 

There is no fellow in the firmament. Sbehefp. 

The Almighty, whofe hieroglyphical characters 
are the unnumbered ftars, fun and moon, written 
oo thefe large volumes of the firmament . Raleigh. 

The firmament expanfe of liquid, pure, 
Tranfparem, elemental air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex 
Of this great round. Milton f s Paradifie Vfi. 

The deeds climb up the firft afeent with pain ; 

And when the midle firmament they gain. 

If downward from the heavens my head Pbow, 

And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 

Ev’h I am fox’d with horror. Add fin's Ovid. 

What an immenfurable fpace is the firmament , 
wherein a great number of Raw are Teen with our 
naked eye, and many more difcovtr&d with our 
glaffes! Dprham's Afire. Theology. 

Firmame ; ntal. adj. [from firmament J 
Celeftial; of the upper regions. 

An hpllow cryftal pyramid betakes, 

In firmamental waters dipt above. Dry den. 

Fi'rmly. sdv» [from firm .J 

i. Strongly| 
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1. Strongly; impenetrably; immombiy. 

Thou Hull come of fore** < 

Though thou artjfrW/Vr fallen *d than a rock. A Tdt. 

How -vcry.hard particles which touch only in a 
•few points, can ftick together fo firmly. without 
To meriting vrh'ch caufcs them to be attrafted toward* 
one another, is difficult to co&ocivc. Newton, 

2. Steadily; conltandy. 

Himfelf to be the man the fate* require t . 

J firmly judge, and what 1 judge define. Drydtn. 

The common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
fuadedj that one Lucquefocao beat five Florentines. 

Add'dbn on Jfafy 

Fi'rmneib. n . fi [from firm.} 
i. Hardnefs; compaflncfs; folidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater confiftency 
and firmneft, fo at to referable an habitable earth. 

Bsntoet. 

a. Durability; (lability. 

^Both the eafineft and Jirmnefs of union might be 
conjcftured, for that both people are of* the fame 
language. f Sayward. 

3. Certainty ; foundnefs. > 

In perfoni already poflcflbd with notions of reli¬ 
gion, the underftanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great examination of the truth and 
jirmnefs of the one, and the flaws and weaknefs of 
the other. South's Sermons. 

4. Stead inefe 5 conftancy ; refolnrion. 

That thoufhould’ft m v fittnnejs doubt 
To God, or thee, bccaule we have a foe 
May tempt us, I expefted not to bear. Milton. 

Nor can th* Egyptian patriarch blamt my mufo, 

W hich for his firmnej ,»does hw heat cxctlfe. Rftcom. 

This armed Job witb/iw^rand fortitude. 

Aiterbury. 

FIRST, adj. [pjiy*c, Saxon.J # . 

1. The ordinal of one: that which is in 
order before any other. 

Thy air. 

Thou Other gold-bound brow, it like the fift. 

.—A third is like tht former. Shake/peare'sMacb. 

In the fix hundred and fift year, in the fift 
month, the firft day of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the earth. Cm. 

_2. Earlieft in time: oppofed to laft. 

The firft covenant had alfo ordinances of divine 
fervice. Jicb.jx. 1. 

Man’s difobcditncc. Milton . 

Who fir fit who laft 

Rout’d from the (lumber. Mi/ton. 

Arms and the man I fing, the fift who bore 
His courfe to Latium from the Trojan (bore. Dryd. 

1 find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain! 

'Who firft offend, will fir A complain. Prior . 

3. Higheft in dignity. 

Three prefidents, of whom Daniel wasfift. Daniel. 

Firft with the dogs, and king among the fquires. 

Spe&atot . 

• *Tis little Will, the fcouige of France, 

No godhead, but the fift of men. Prior. 

.4. Great; excellent. 

My ft ft fon. 

Where will you go? Take good Co mi mu s 
With thee. Sbakefft arc's Coriolanus. 

First. ad<v* 

I. Before any thing elfe; earlieft. . 

He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 

Fift in diffembled fire attempts to part.; 

Then roaring beads and cunning (beams he tries. 

Dry dm. 

Thy praife, and thine was then the publkk voice, 
Firft recommended Guiicard to my choice. Dryd. 

Heav’n, fure, has kept this fpot of earth uncurft. 
To thew hqw all things were created fift. Prior. 

.. Before any other confideration. 

Fifty metals are more durable than plants t fe- 
Condly, they are more foHd and hard, thirdly, they 
are-whollv fob terraneous; whereas planta are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. Bacon. 

It has often at before it, and means at 
the beginning. 

At fift the filent venom did with cafe, 

And leu’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryd. JFn. 


Drydtn. 

[from fiftfr nd 
begot,} The eldcft 
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JS> -ftinj 6ft *cs» .r» «ry ft« 

f or 110 crc-tyrei that cprovide *or thcmfclvei at 
Jii Qt vbilhouk (he *ft$fUhce tii patents. Bcnflj* 

4 . }'!k4+ oiJifft. At one time or other. 

Bu^fure a ventral doom on man n 
And all are fools abd Invert.fift or laft, 

First*® ecot. In 

First-begotten. J 

! of children. 

His fift-begot t we know; abd fore have felt. 

When- hu tierce thunder drove us to the deep * Milt. 

Firstborn, w. /. f fift and 60^*] Eldcft; 
the firft by ftie order 4 >f nativity. 

Laft, W«h one midtiighrftrokfc, all thtfift-h*rn 

Of Egypt muft lie dead. Mitteuds ParadifcLft. 

. Hail, holy light, flffsprin£of htw'a fift-horn! 

Milton. 

The fift-f>arn has not a foie or peculiar right, by 
any law ot God and Nature 1 the youngfer children 
having an equal title with him. Locke on Education. 

Fi R*t- f R v i ts . W ./ t [fift and/rsf/fr. ] . # 

1. What the feafon earlieft produces, or ma¬ 
tures of any kind. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillkgt brought # y 

Fift fruits, the green ear, and the yellow (hcaf. 

Milton. 

The blooming hopes of my then very young pa¬ 
tron have been confirmed by moft noble fift-fruits , 
and his life is going on towards a plentiful-liaryeft 
of all accumulated virtues. P r * Dr • 

2m Thejyrofits of any thing which arc Co on- 
eft pained. 

Although the king loved to omploy and advance 
bifhops, becaufe, having rich biftiopricks, they car¬ 
ried their reward qpon themfeIves • yet he did ufe 
to raife them by fteps, that he might not lofe the 
profit of the firft-fruit s y which by that courfe of 
gradation was multiplied. Baton's Henry VII. 

3. The earlieft effeft of auy thing. 

See, Father, fift fruits on earth are fprung. 

From thy implanted grace in man! Milton. 

F i^rstli nc . adj. [ from fift*\ That which 
is firft produced or brought forth. 

All thefirfiling males that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, thou (hall fanftify unto the Lord thy 
God. P>eut. 

FIRSTLING. Hmfm [from/5^.] 

1. The firft produce or offspring. 

A (hepberd next. 

More meek, came with thafiftlings 6f his flock, 
Choiccft and beft. Milton *s Paradsfc Lft. 

The tender fift lings of my woolly breed. 

Shall on his holy altar often Weed. Drydm't Virg. 
The fift lings of the flock are doom’d to die. Pope. 

2. The thing thought or done before ano¬ 
ther. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and fift ting* of thefc broils, 
j ’Ginning i’ th* middle. Sbakefp. Trail. attdPreJj'. 
The flighty jmrpofe works o’crlook, 

Unlefsthe deed go with it: from this moment. 

The vci yfi*filings of my heart (hall be 
The firJUin gr of my hand. Sbakcftcurt's Macbeth. 

Fi'scal. ft* /. [from fi/cus, a t-reafury, 
Latin.] Exchequer; revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by diet, fo can it not be 

long maintained by the ordinary fiftal and receipt. 

• ' Bacon. 

FISH. n. f. r piyc, Saxon ; <vifck> Dutch.] 
1. An animal that inhabits the water. Fijh 
is ufed cohesively for the race oCfifods. 

The beads, the fijbety and the winged fowls. 

Are their males fubjefts. Sbukcfp - Comedy of Err. 

And now the fifh ignoble fates ei'eape. 

Since Venus ow’d her fafety to their (hape. Cieecb. 

There are fijbesy that have wings, that are not 

ftrangert to the airy region; and there are feme 

birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe blood 

is as cold a rfijhes ; and therr flefh is fo like in tafte, 

that the fcrupulous arc allowed them on fUh-days. 

Locke. 

2m The flelh of fifh oppofed to that of xer- 
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reft rial animala, by way of eminence tilled 
flelh. 

I fight when 1 cannot chufe, and 1 eat ntsfi/b. 

Shake/p. K. Lear, 

We mortiff ourfelves with the diet oifijh, and 
think wg face coarfely it we abitaia from the fleftt 
of other aniiRats. Brown* 

To Fish. *Vm a. 

1 . To be employed in catching fifties. 

2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice. 

•While others fijb y with craft lor great opinion, 

I with great truth, catch mere fimplkity. Shakefpi 

To Fish. <v. a. To fearch w^tir m queft of 
fifti, or any thing elfe* 

Some have fijbed the very Jakes for papers left 
there by men of wit. 

Oft, as h efifh'd her nether realms for wit, 

The goddeft favour’d him, and favours yet. rope* 

Fi'sh-hook. n.f. [^6 and hobk.\ A hook. 

baited, with which fifti are^aught. 

AVharp point, bended upward and backward, like 
a fijh-book. , 1 . Crew's Mujeetem* 

Fishpond, n. f* [fi/b*ndfettd,] A fmall 

pool for fifh. 

Fijh-ponds are no -fmall improvements of watry 
boggy lands. • Mortimer*s Hujhandry* 

Fijb-fonds were made where former fbrelts grew, 
Ajad hills were fo veil’d to extend the view. Prior * 

After the great value the Romans put upon fifties, 
it will cot appear incredible that C. Hirrius (hould 
fell his fijh-pondt for quadragic* H. S. 32,291/. 
131.4 d. Art? uiknot* 

Fisher, n*/• [from fijb .] One who is 
employed in catching fifh. 

In our fight the three were taken up. 

By fiftienaen of Corinth, as we thought: 

At length another fere’don us. 

And would have reft th efijbert of their prey, 

-Had not they been very (low of fails * Sbakefp . 

We know that town is but with fijbert fraught. 
Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taught. 

Sandyt* 

Left he (hould fufpeft it, draw it from him. 

As fijbert .do the bait, to make him follow it. 

Denham . 

Afoldicrnow he with his coat appears; 

A jybertxQV/y his trembling angle bears. Pope* 

Fi'sherboat. ir. f* \_fiftxr and boat* ] A 
boat employed in catching fifh. 

Ff f s h eRm a n. n. f. [ fifber and man,'] One 
whofe employment and livelihood is to 
catch fifh. 

How fearful 

And dizzy *tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 

The fijbtrtnm that walk upon the beach 
A ppcar like mice. Sbakefpeore's King Lear . 

At length two monfters of unequal fire, 

Ha Id by the fhore, a fijberman cfpies. Waller . 

Do foalcs and fins bear price to this excefs ? 

You might have bought th efijbermen for left. Dryd. 

Fi^heRTown. n . /• \fift>er and town*] A 
town inhabited by filhermen. 

Others of them, in that time burned that fifber^ 
town Moufchole. Ccrew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Lime in Dorfetfhire, a little fijbertawn. Clarendon . 

Fishery, n.f, [from fijher*] The bufinefs 
of catching fifn. 

We (hall have plenty of mackerel this feafon: our 
fijhery will not be difturbed by privateers. Addfon. 

Fi'bhfu-l. adj* [from fijh*] Abounding 

with fifh; ftored with fifh. 

Thus mean in tlate, and calm iniprite. 

My J\flf*l pond is my delight. Carew. 

It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft 
commodious dor traffick to all parts of the world, and 
watered with plcafant lfc / 5 $/W, and navigable riven. 

. Camden's Remains. 

$Tc Fi^shifT . •v, a . [from fijh*] To turn 
to fifh: a cant word. 

a • 

Here comes Romeo. 

—Without his roc, like a dried, herring: 

O flefh, flefti, how art ^ ftjhftd! Sbakefpeare* 

Fi'shinc. 
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Pi’s ring. fr.fi. [from Jfh^X Comraodlry? 
1 * of taking fHh. 

TTicrc alfo would be planted a good town, having 
both a good haven and a, lenriful fijhtttg. Spenfer. 

FrSH KETTLE. n./, [fa and kettle. ] A 

caldron made long for the fifh to be boiled 
without bending. 

11 is probable that the way of embalming amongft 
the Egyptian* waj by boiling the body in a long 
caldron like a fijb-kettle, in feme kind of liquid 
_ balfam * Grew** Mufteum. 

Fi shmeal. ft./ [fa and meal. 1 Diet of 
fifh; abftemioos diet. 

Thin drink doth orercool their blood, and making 

romy fijhmtalt, they fell into a kind of male gree n- 
_ ficknef*. 

FiShmokcei. n.fi [from fa.} A dealer 
in fifh; a feller of fifh. 

I fear to play the fijbmonger; and yet fo large a 
commodity may not paf* in filence. Carrw. 

The fureeon left the fifh monger to determine the 
controverfy between him and the pike. L'E/lranre. 
Fi'shy. adj. [from fifh .J 

i. Confiftingof fifh. 

z. Inhabited by fifh. 

Mr abfenr mates 

Bait th<?*arb'd fleel, and from the fifihy flood 
Appeafe th' afflidUve heme defire of food. Pope 

3 • Having the qualities or form of fifh. 

Few eyes have cfcaeed the pbW of merm- J - 
thaf is, according to Horace, a monfter with a 

vtw?.* above, an & fifty extremity below. Brcroon, 

FI SSILE. adj. [ffjtlis, Latin.] Having the 

grain in a certain direction, fo as to be 
deft. 

This cryftal is a pellucid fijjde ftone, dear as 
water or cvyftal of the rock, and without colour; 
enduring a red heat without lofimg its traofparcncy, 

- ana in a very ftsong heat calcining without fofioa. 

„ , „ Newton't Optick s. 

Fist ilitt. ft./, [from fffile.} The qua¬ 
lity of admitting to be cloven. — 

*• /• ififfxra, Latin; fiffure, Fr. - ] 

A cleft; a narrow chafm where a breach 
has been made. 

The ftone was diftmguifhed into firsts or layer*; 
thofe ftrata were divided by parallel /fibres. that 
were mclofed in the Hone. Woodward's Nat. Hifi. 

I fee J 

The gaping fiffnrts to receive the rain. Thomfim. 

Tc Fissuke. ns. a. [ from the noon.] To 
J cleave; to make a fifth re. 

By a fall or blow the fkull may be fifiured or 

1 -IST. w. /. J>pr, Saxon.] The hand 
clenched with the fingers doubled down, 

1 r to give a blow, or keep hold. 
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Naked men belabouring one another with (bagged 


F I T 


one auick and prou 

Wp with her fft, and... 

Another cpjoth (bc f become more wife; 

• Tbu» Pas, did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney, 
And being down, the villain fore did beat 
Aod bruifie with downifli /fit his manly face. 

* Fu/iji Queen. 

Anger eaufeth palenefs in feme; in others tremb- 
Wmg, fwellmg, and bending the fift. Bacon. 

And the feme hand into a /ft may dejfe, 

Wh*ch mftantly a palm expanded (hows. Denham 
Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of theWL 

Then dench'da hatchet in bis ho Jfe Dry den 
To Fist. ns. a. 

*• To ftrike with the fift. 

cifehyT Um fFUlai °* *** Ur unmer- 

a. To-ripe-wirhthefifL D 

if i’i!” do "Zlin my fltep. 

And wak d half dad with nothin*. Slat. CWiirj,. 

Fieri hot. »./ A piftachio nut. 

Fi STrcvrp* * f. £ fifi and cuff y Brttfc 

wi»b the fill ; blow* with die fift. 


Mra. Bull was lb much enraged, that fee fell down- 
dully felling together by the ears at ftjli* | right into a//. Arbutbnot's Hift. of John Mull. 

More. J 6. Jt was anciently ufed for any recom¬ 
mencement after intermifiion. The parts 

of a fong, or cantos of a poem were 
called fa. 

Fit. adj. [vitten, Flemifh, Junius .] 

I. Qualified; proper; with for before thcr 
noun, and to before the verb. 

Men of valour, ft to go out for war and battle. 

I Cbron. 

He lends him vain Goliah’s feefed fword. 

The fitteft help juft fortune could afford. Cowley. 
This fury fitJor her intent (he chofe. 

One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden • 
It is a wrong ufe of my underftanding to make it - 
the rule and me a fare of another man's; a ufe which 
it is neither/* fof 9 nor capable of. Locke* 

z. Convenient; meet; proper; right. 

Since we have (aid it were good not to life men of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon neccfiity, it it 
fit we fpcak in what cafes they are fo. Bacon. 

See how thou could'ft judge of fit and meet. MUt. 

It is_/f* for a man to know his own abilities and 
weakneftes, and not think himfclf obliged to imitate 
*11 that he think *:fit to praife. Boyle. 

If our fore fathers thought fit to be grave and fe¬ 
rrous, I hope their polterity may laugh without 
•(fence. . AddiJon\ 

To Fit. v. a. [*vitten, Flemifh, Junius .J 
i* To accommodate to any thing; to fuit 
one thing to another. 

The caqxnter marketh it out with a line; he 
ftttetb it with planes. If xhv. i j. 

Would fate permit 

*lo my defires 1 might my fortune fif t 
Troy I would raife. Denham~ 

2. To accommodate a perfon with any * 
thing: as, the tailor/ifr his cuftomer. 

A truffruTiktr fitted the child with a pair of bod- 
dice, ftiftcued on the lame fide. IVifcman't Surgei v*. 

> To be adapted to; to fuit any thing.° 

She (hall be our meflenger to this paultry knight; 

I truft me thought on her; (he'll fit it Sbakefp. 

As much of the ftone as was contiguous to the 
marcafite, fifted the marcafite fo dole as if it had 
been fo: marly liquid. . Boytc. 

4. To' Fit oar. To furnifh; to equip; to* 
fiipply with neceflaries or decoration. 

A play, which if you dare but twice fit out , • 

You'll all be flander'd, and be thought devout. Dryd . 

The English fleet could not be paid and manned, 
and fitted out 9 unlcfs we encouraged trade and naa 
vigation. # Addifon't Freeholder. 

To \ it up. To furnifh ; to make proiier 
for the ufe or retention of any. 

He hn fit ted up his ferm. Pope to Swift. 

Torn. v. To be proper; to be In¬ 
coming. 

How evil fits it me to brave loch a feny nnd hew 
much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickcdo-Js. 

. _ . Sidney „ 

Nor fitt it to prolong the feaft, 

Timelets, indecent, but retire to reft. Pope's Odyffey. 

hiTCA. rt.f [A colloquial corruption of 
•vetch A fmall kind of wild pea. — 

Now is the feafon 

„ For fowing of fitches, of beans, and of peafon; 'Tufler. 

Fi tchat. i ft; f. [jffiau, French; fijfe „ 
Fi'tchew./ Dutch.] A (linking little 
beaft, that robs the hen-rooft and warren. 
Skinner Calls him the finking ferret ; but 
he is much larger, at Icaft as fome pro¬ 
vinces- diitinguifh them, in which the - 

polecat is termed a fitchat, and the fttnkinz 
ferret a float. * 

another fitchew ? marry, a perfumed one; t 
W *JJ do T 011 nican by this haunting of mef Shake/p. 

tncfttchaf, the iulimart, and the like creatures, 
live upon the fecc and within the bowels of the earth* 

Angler . 
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She would feiae upon John's commons; for which 
they were fure to go to fifticuffs. Arbutb . John Bull. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at 
ffiieuff** 'till they have quite di fa bled each other. 

_ Swift. 

FISTULA, n.fi [Latin; fjjhtle , French.] 

1. A finuous ulcer callous within; any 
finuous uker. 

Th ixfiftula which is recent ts the eafieft of cure: 
thofe ot a long continuance are accompanied with 
ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the bone. 

tVifeman'x Surgery. 

is Fistula Lacrymalis. A diforder of the 
canals leading from the eye to the nofe, 
which obftru&s the natural progrefs of the 
tears, and makes them trickle down the 
chbek; but this is only the firft and 
mildeft ftage of the dilca/e: in the next 
there is matter di'charged with the tears 
from the punQa lachrymalia , and fomc- 
times from an orifice broke through the 
Ikin between the nole and angle of the 
eye. The laft and word degree of it is 
when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring foft parts, but alfo affeaed 
the fobjacent bone. Sharp’s Surgery . 

Fi'si uLAi.tf^'. [from^r^.] Hollow like 
a pipe. 

Fi'sTUXoue. ad/j [from fiftula\ fijhtlevx, 

French.] Having the nature of a liftula; 
callous or finuous like a fiftula. 

Hour tbefe finuous ulcers become fifiulous. I hive 
fbcwn knifeman's Surgery. 

FIT. n. fi ~~ -- 

of a dift 

4 „ q ”-66 BV v ‘ 1 miuiv j 

from •viit in Flemifh, frequent, Junius. ] 

1. A paroxyfm or exacerbation of any in 
termittenf diftemper. 

Small ftone* and gravel colled and become very 
large in the kidneys, in which cafe a fit of the ftone 
in that part is the cure. Sharp's Surgery. 

z. Any lhort return after intermifiion; in¬ 
terval. 

Sometime* 'ti» grateful to the rich to try 
A (hort vicilfitude, and fit of poverty. Dryden. 

Men that are habitually wicked may now and 
then, by fits and ftarti, fee) certain Motions of re- 
pentance. L'E/tranoe. 

Byyf/r my (welling grief appears, ^ 

In nfiog figfas and falling rears. Addifin. on Italy * 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unrteady flame 
Hang* Quivering on a point, leaps off by fits. 

And fain again as loth to quit ire hold. Add'fin. 

, Religion it not the bufinefs of feme fits only and 
interval* of our life, to be taken up at certain days 

and hours, but a fyftentof precepts to be regarded in 
allcurcoodud. Rogers. 

A W fits of pleafure we balanced by an equal d^ree* 
of pam or languor; 'tis like fpending thi* year, part 
ol the next year's revenue. Swift. 

3 * Any violent affedion of mind or body. 

The life did flit away out of her neft, 

* And all hit fenfes were with deadly// oppreft. 

. ... r airy Queen. 

An ambitious man puts it in the power oft very 
malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of mclan- 

C ™vr , ,. n Addifon. 

4. Diforder f diftcmperature. 

bor your fau(baod, 

He’t noWe, ;<c, ttvmt, *od bell km t 
Tb*>tt o’ th' fofoo. Sbair/p. Mcchtb 

5. It is ufed .without an epiihet of diferi- 
tnination, for the Iiyflerical diforders of 
women, and the convulsions of children; 

’ nd h S the r VU - , S ar fof thc «r*kpf> • I Fi'tfvl. adj. [Jit and f u Il.™^Aby 
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twroxyfm*; 
ladies. 
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difordered by change of ma- 


Duncan it in hit grave ; 

After life’s fijnt fever he fleepa well. Sbak. Maebttb. 

Ft*Vly. it dv. [from fit, ] 

I. Properly; juftly; reafonably. 

Evan fo matt fitly 

As you malign oar ftoatorc. Simkejf Cerlolanxs. 

Where a man cannot fitly play hit own part, if 
he have not a friend, he may quit the ftage. Bacon. 

I cannot fittier compaie marriage than to a lot¬ 
tery, far, in both, he that venturet may faceted, 
and may nuf«; and if he draw a prize, ne hath a 
rich return of his venture: but in both lotteries there 
lie pirUy Ibre of blanks for ewery prise. Boyle, 

The whole of our dury may be expreffed molt 
fitly by departing from evil. Til lot Jon. 

Commodioully; meetly. 

To take a latitude. 

Sun or ftan are fitliefi view'd 
At their brigbtett; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
, Bat to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. 

Dontte. 

An animal, in order to be moveable mud be 
flexible; and therefore is fitly made of feparate and 
fmall (olid parts, replete with proper fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Ff'trj ess. n.J. [from fit.] 

1. Propriety; meetnefs; juftnefs; reafon- 
ablenefs. 

In things the fitnefs wliereof is not of itfelf ap¬ 
parent, nor eafy to be made fafficiently manileft 
unto all, yet tlie judgment of antiquity, concurring 
with that which it received, may induce them to 
think if not unfit. Hooker. 

The queen being abfent, Tis a needful fitnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Wer’t my fitnejs 

To let thefts hands obey my boiling blood. 

They're apt enough to dittoes te and tear 
Tby Aeih and bones. Sbakefpmre's King Lear, 

Convenience; commodity * the ftateof 
being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both: 
.They've trade thopifelvts, and that their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Sbakjpearc's Macbeth. 

; Fi’tmebt.^#. /. [from fit.] Something 
adapted- to a particular purpofe. Not 

. ufed. 

Poor be fee mi ng: *twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow'd. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

y Fitter. n.J. [from fit.] 

j. The perfon or thing that 
for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonshire and 
. Cornwall with French forte ftqd, they reckon a great 
improver of tjicir land, and a fitter of it for corn. 

Mortimer's Hujkandty. 

2. [from fetter,- Italian; fetxen, German.] A 
(mall piece: as, to cut into fitters. Skinner. 

Fitz. n,J. [Norman, from fils, a fon, Fr.] 
A fon. Only ufed tn law and genealogy: 

, as Fitxberbert, the fon of Herbert; Fitx- 
■ Myomas, the fon of Thomas; Fitzroy , the 
fon of the king. It it commonly ufed of 
illegitimate children. 

/ FIVE. adj. [pip, Saxon.] Four and one; 
half of ten. 

And Jive of them were wife, and five werefooltfh. 

Matt. 

No oerfon, no incident, but mutt; be of ufe to 
carry on the main defign: all things clfe are like fix 
fingers to the hand, when nature. Which is fuperflu- 
•ui in nothing, can do her work with five. Dryien. 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his pafture fill'd. 

Dryden, 

Our Britifb youth lofc their figure by that time 
they are five and twenty. # Addijou. 

Fi'veleaved Graft. tt.fi Cinquefoil; a 
fpeciet of clover. 

Fives. n.J. 


confers fitnefs 


F I X 

v • A kind of play with a ball. 

t, A difeafe oi horfes. 

His horfe fped with fpavins, rayed with the yel¬ 
lows, patt curt of the fives, and dark (potted with 
the daggers. bbakejfrare. 

To FIX. i>. a. fixer , French; fixus, Latin.] 

i. To make faft, firm, or ftabJe. 

Hell heard Ut* tmfofierabie noife, hell faw 
Hcjv'n running from hcav'n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had fin'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound. Milt, 

2* To fettle; to eftabliih invariably. 

Brightett feraph! tell 
In which *f all thefe orbs hath man 
His fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none. 

But all thefe (btnmg orb* his choice to dwell b Milt. 

One loves fixed laws, and the oilier arbitrary 
power. Temple. 

When euftom hath fixed his eating to certain 
Hated periods, hi. ttomach will expe& victuals at the 
ufual hour. Locke. 

3. To dire& without variation. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the fallen earth. 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight? Sbak. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employ* his eyes. 
Fix 'd on the walls with wonder and fufprize. Dryd. 

4. To deprive of volatility. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 

Locke. 

5. To pierce; to transfix. A fenfe purely 
Latin. 

While from the raging fword he vainly Hies, 

A bow of fteel (hall fix his trembling thighs. Sandy*. 

6. To withhold from motion. 

To Fix. *v. n. 

1. To fettle the opinion; to determine the 
refolution. 

If we would be happy, we mutt fix upon fame 
foundation that can never deceive us. L'LJlrmrtge. 

He made himfelf their prey, 

T* impofe on their belief, and Troy betray; 

Fix'd on his aim, and obftinately bent 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dry den's /En. 

-Here hope began to dawn; refolv’d to try. 

She fix'd on this her utmott remedy, 

Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryien. 

In rooft bodies not propagated by feed, it is the 
colour we mutt fix on, and are moft led by. Locke. 

2. To reft; to ceafe; to wander. 

Your kindnefs bantthes your fear, 

Refold’d to fix for ever here. Waller. 

3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginnetli to 
congeal, make a little dent, and -put quickfilver, 
wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, and the 
quickittnrr will fix and run no snore, and endure the 
hammer. Bacon's Natural Hifioty. 

FIXATION. n.J. [French.] 

Stability; firmnefs; fteaainefe. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be 
more neccflary for your foul'* than your kingdom's 
peace. King Charles. 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the lull day. Cod gave no 
proper place or fixation. Raleigh's Hifioey. 

3. Confinement; forbearance of excnrlion. 

They are fubjeft to errors from a narrownefs of 
foul, a fixation and confinement of thought to a few 
obje&s. ^ Watts. 

4. Want of volatility; deftru&ion of vola¬ 
tility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly 
to be obferved; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, 
and the volatility or fixation , compared with the 
fimple bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold of other metals 
left ponderous and kfs materiatc, than to make 
filver of lead or quickfilver, both of which are more 
ponderous than Silver; fo that they need rather a 

degree of fixation than any oondenfation. Bacon. 

3. Reduction from fluidity to firmncli. 

Salt ditto Wed upon a fixation returns tt it* afik&ed 
cubes. Claxv. 

Fi'xedly. adv. [from fixed.] 
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FLA 

Certainly? firmly; in a manner fettled 
and eftablifhed. 


forts 


• wet nd that tha diftin&Wn 

1 fixedly t 


efUhhfhad by the real and fectvt con. 

Locks, 
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ttitutiona of things 

2. Stedfaftly. 

Omnipotency, omnifciency, and infinite good- 
nek enlarge the fpirit while ttfixtly looks on menu 

Burnet. 

Fi'xedness. n.J. [from fixed.] 

1. Stability ; firmnefs. 

2. Want or loft of volatility^ 

Fixednejs, or a power to remain an the fire un- 
coo fumed, is an idea that always accompanies our 
complex idea fignified by die word gold. Locke. 

Solidity; coherence of parts. 

Fluid or folid comprehend all the middle degrees 
between extreme fixednejs and coherency, and the 
mod rapid iateftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Bentley. 

4. Steadinefs; fettled opinion or refolution. 

A fixednejs in religion will not give my confeictrce 
have to content to innovations. King Charles. 

Fixi'dity. n.J. [from fixed.] Coherence 
of parts, oppofed to volatility. A word 
of Boyle. 

Brfist mingled by the fire are differing as to the 
fixidity and volatility, and yet are fo combined by 
the fistt operation of the fire, that itfelf does (caret 
afterward* feparate them. Boyle. 

Fi'xity. n.J. yfixitb, French.] Coherence 
of parts, oppofed to volatility. 

And are not the fan and fixed ftar* great earths 
vehemently hot, whole heat is conferred by the 
great nefs of the bodies, and the mutual aflion and 
reafttoR between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whole parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alfo by the tali weight 
and denfity of the aunofpheset incumbent upon 
them I Newt ox's Opt ids. 

Fixture. n.J. [from fix. 

1. Politico. 

The fixtsert of her eye hath worm in't, 

* A* we were mock'd with art. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

2. Stable prdTure. 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex¬ 
cellent motion to thy gait. Sbakejf, 

, Fixmccfs ; (bole ftate. 

Frights, changes, honours. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of Hates 
Quite from their fixtnre. Sbak. Troilns and Crefisja. 

Fizcic. n.J. A kind of dart or harpoon 
with which feamen ftrike fifh. 

Can'tt thou with fixgigt pierce him to the quick. 
Or in hisfkull thy barbed trident (tick. I Sandys' Job. 

Fla'bpy. adj. f ficucidus, Latin.] Soft; 
not firm; cafily (baking or yielding to 
the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, 
JUUy and blade fldh, ate (ymptoms of weak fibres. 

Arbuthmt. 

Pulls out the rags contriv'd to*prop 
Her JUbby dugs and down they drop* 

Fla*bile. adj. [ fiabilis , ^ Latin.] 
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about by the wind. 

FLACCID, adj. Vflaccidus, Latin.] 

Iff: lax 2 not tenle 


Swift. 
Blown 
blown. 

Dili. 

Weak; 
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limber ; not fliff; lax; not ten 

The bawi-^and inclining the head is found to the 
great flower of the fun: the caufe I take to be is, 
that the part againft which the fun beiteth waxeth 
more faint nndjtaecid in the ftalk, and tliereby left 
able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They wnofe mufcles are weak or fiaccid , are 
unapt to pronounce the letter r. Holder. 

The fuigcon ought to vary the diet as he finds 
the fibres are too fiaccid and produce fimgufes, or 
as they harden and produce callotttics. Arbuthnot • 

lacciVity. n.J. [from fiaccid.] Laxity; 
limbernels; want of tenfion; want of 
(tiffnefs* 

There 
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FLA 

There it neither fluxion nor pain, but Jlatcidity 
joined with infallibility. Wifemau's Surgery, 

To FLAG. *v. n. [flaggeren, Dutch; pleogan, 
Saxon* .to fly. 

t. To hang Ioofe without ftiffaefs or ten- 

iion. 

Bed* of cotton wool hung up between two trees, 
not far from the ground; in which, flagging down 
in the middle, men, wires and children lie to¬ 
gether Abbot. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night. 

Who with their drowfy, flow-, and flaggingwings 
Clip dead men's grates. Sbukfpeare'sHenry VI. 

It keeps thofe (lender aerial bodies fcfarated and 
ftretched out, which otherwife* by rea&n of their 
ties;blends and weight, would flag or curl. 

Lyle's Spring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor funk the fun. 

The promife of a ftonn; the fhifting gales 
Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails. Drydex. 

*. To grow fpiritlefs or dejected. 

My /lagging foul flies under her own pitch. 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags aloog 
As if (he were a body in a body: 

My fenfies coo are dull and ftupify’d. 

Their edge rebated: fure feme ill approaches. 

Dry Jen's Don Sebaflian. 

To grow feeble; to lole vigour. 

Juice in language is (bmewhat lefs than blood : 
for it the words be but becoming and (ignifving, and 
the fcnfc gentle, there is juice: but where that 
waotetb, the language is thin, fagging, poor, (tarred* 
Pearce corering the bone, and (hews like (tones in a 
feck: feme men, to avoid redundancy, run intothat; 
to4 while they drive to hioder ill blood or juice, 
they lofc their good. Ben Jon fan's Di/coverles. 

« Hu ftomach will want victuals at theaiual hour, 
cither fretting itfelf into a troublefomt excels, or 
fagging into a downright want of appetite. Lode. 

Fame, when it it once at a ftand, naturally /lags 
and languifhcs. Aidifan'% SpcBator. 

(f on fublimer wings of lore and oraife. 

My love above the (tarry vault 1 raife. 

Lurid bv feme vain conceit of pride or luft, 

I flag, ( drop, and flutter in the dud. Arbmthnot. 

He fees a fpirit hath been railed againft him, and he 
only watches till it begins to /log i he goes about 
watching when to devour us. Swift. 

The pleafures of the town begin to fag and grow 
languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
fplecn. 

To Flag. nr. a. 

1. To let fall into fccblcncfk; to fufFer to 
droop. 

Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

At well as Cupio* Time is blind: 

Soon mud thofe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar muuty find: 

The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye. 

Mud drop their quivers* fag their wings, and die. 

Prior. 

[From fag, a fpecica of ftone,] To lay 

laofti 


2 . 


with broao none. 

The fides and floor wcTe all flagged with excellent 
marble. Sandys. 

A white d one tried for fagging floors. Woodward. 

Flag, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 * A water plant with a bladed leaf and 
yellow flower, fo called from its motion 
m the wind. • 

She took an ark of bulridbcs, and laid it in the 
fagi by the river's briuk. Ex, ii. 3. 

Can bulrufixs but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there flourish where no waters flow ? Sandys. 
There be divers hikes that cad their fpawn ml fags 
or (tones. Wa It on* t Angler, 

Cut fag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 

Mortimer's Ht/b. 

2. The colours or enfign of a (hip or land- 

forces, by which fignals are made at fea, 

or 
The 

Before the eye and profpeft of yo 
Have hither inarch’d to your endamagement. Sbo kef. 
* VoL* I. 
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regiments are diftinguittied in the field. 

*hele flags of France that are advanced here, 

>re the eye and profpelt of your town. 
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He bangs out as many fags as he deferyeth vef- 
fels; fquare, if (hips * if gallics* pendants. Sandys. 

Democracies aref lefs fubjefl to fed: tioo-than where 
there are ftirps o nobles : for if men *s eyes are upon 
the perlons, it it for the bufinefs fake as fiticft, and 
not to t fags of pedigree. Bacon. 

Let him be girt 

With all the grifly legion that troop 
Under the footy fag of Acheron, 

Harpies and hydra, or «U the monftrout forms 
•Twixt Africa and Inde, I *11 find him out. 

And force him to reftore his purchafe back. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Mihon. 

The French and Spaniards, when your flags appear. 
Forget their hatred, and content to fear. frailer. 

The interpretation of that article about the jbg, is 
a ground at plcafure for opening a war. Temfie. 

I» cither’s fag the golden fcrpents bear. 

Eroding crofts alike, like volumes rear*' 

And mingle friendly hidings in the air. Dryden. 

Then they, whole mothers, frantick with their fear. 
In woods and wilds the fags of Bacchus bear. 

And lead his dances with dithevell’d hair. Dryden. 

3. A fpecies of ftone ufed for fmooth pave¬ 
ments, [flache, old French.] 

Part oF two fags ftriated, but deeper on one fide 
than the other. Woodward on Fcffils. 

Flag ftone will not fplit, as date does, being found 
formed into fags , or thin plates* which are no other 
than (o many ftrata. Woodward on Foffils. 

Flag shook, n.f. [from fag and broom. ] 
A broom for fweeping flags or pave¬ 
ments, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im¬ 
ported from Spain. 

Flag officer. n.f. f flag and officer.] A 
commander of a fquaaron. 

Her grandfather was a fag-off err. Add!Ton. 

Flagship. n.f. [fag and fbipj] The 
in which the commander of a fleet is. 
Flag-worm. n. f. [fag and ivornt.] A 
grub bred in watry places among flags or 
ledge. 

He will in three hot months bite at a fag-worm, 
or a green gentle. Walton's Angler. 

Fla'gflet. xr. f. [flageolet, French.] A 
fmall flute; a fmali instrument of wind 
mufick. 

Swift. | Flay us a leflbn on your flagclet. More. 

Fl agell a'tion. n.f, [from flagella, Lat.] 
The ufe of the fcourge. 

By Bridewell all defeend. 

As morning pray’r and flagellation end^ Garth. 

Fi a'cginem. n. f [Uom flaggy. ] Laxity ; 

limbernefs; want of tenfion. 

Fla'cc.v. adj. [from fag.] 

1. Weak; lax; limber not ftiff; not tenfc. 

His faggy wings, when forth hedjd difplay. 

Were like two fails, in which she hollow wind 


Is father’d full, and worketh fpeedy way. Fairy !%. 

That balking in the fun thy hees may lye, 

And reding there, their faggy pinions dry. Dryd. 

2. Weakintafte; infipi 

Craft an apple-cion upon the dock of a colewort, 
and it will bear a great fagg y apple. Bacon. 

FLAGITIOUS* adj. [from fagitius, Lat.] 
1. Wicked ; villainous; atrocious. 

No villainy or flagitious a£Uon was ever yet com¬ 
mitted, but* upon a due enquiry into the caufes of it, 
it will be found* that a lye was firft or laft the princi¬ 
pal engine to effirtt it. South. 

There i» no working upon a flagitious aod per- 
verfe nature by kindnefa and difcipliuc, L*Efrange. 

Firft, thofe flagitious time*. 

Pregnant with unknown crime*, 

Confpiie to violate thMiuptial beds R of common. 

Perjury is a crime of (o flagitious a nature, we 
cannot be too careful in avoiding every approach to¬ 
wards it. Addifon. 

But if in noble minds feme dve^s remain. 

Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdain, 

Di (charge that rag* on more provoking crimes. 

Nor fear a dearth in thefe fagisb *s limes. Popt. 
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2. Guilty of crimes. K 

He dies, fad outcaft of each church and date, 

Andp harder dill ,flagitious yet not great. Pope. 

Flagitious ness* n.f. [from flagitious.] 
Wickedncfs; villainy. 

Fla'gon. n. f. [ ffiacced, Welfh 
Saxon; flafke, Danilh; fa paid, 
fiafeo , Italian; flafeo, Spanifti.] 
of drink with a narrow mouth. 

A mad rogue ! he pour’d a flagon of 
my head once. Slakfpearc's Hamirt. 

More had font him by a fuitor in Chancery two 
flagons. Bacon's Apophtb. 

Did they coin pifspots, bowls and flagons 
In*’ officers of horfe and dragoons ? Hudibras . 

His iruQiy flagon, full of potent juice, 

Wa. hanging by, worn thin with age and ule. 

Rafc mmon. 

One flagon walks the round, that none ftiould think 
They either change, or flint him in his drink. Dryi , 

Fla'crancy, n. f. [fagrantia, Latin. 
Burning; heat; fire. 

Lufl caufeth a fiagraney in the eyes, as the fight* 
and the touch arc the things defiled, and therefore 
the fpirirs refort to thofe parts. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Fla'crant .adj. [flagrant, Latin.]] 

1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always 
ufed figuratively. 

A thing which trileth the mind with comfort and 
.heavenly delighr, flirreth up flagrant defircs and 
afle&ions, correfpondent unco that which the words 
contain. Hooker. 

2. Glowing; fluflied. 

See Sappho* at her toilet’s greafy talk. 

Then \ftu\ngflagrant to an evening mafk: 

So morning infe£b» that in muck begun. 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. 

, Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves* a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle’s lalh (fill flagrant on their back. Prior, 

4. Notorious ; flaming into notice. 

When fraud is great, it fumifties weapons to defend 
itfelf; and at worft, if the crimes be fo flagrant 
that a man is laid afide out of perfett flume, he re¬ 
tires loaded with the fpoils of the nation. Swift. 

With equal poife let fteady julfice fway. 

And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay ; 

But, ’till the proofs are clear, the (broke delay. 

Smith. 

Flagra'tion. n.f. [flngro, Latin.] Burn¬ 
ing. * 

Flaxstaff. n.f.\fiag. an AfUtffj] 'lhe 
ftaflfon which the flag is fixed. 

Theduke, lefs numerous, but in courage more. 

On wings of all the winds to combat flics: 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 

Aud bloody croffes on hi* fi a gfl a ff i fife* Fryd, 

Flail, n.f. [flagellum, Latin \flegel, Ger¬ 
man. The inftrument with which grain 
is beaten out of the ear; the tool ox thft 
threfher. 

Our (bldicn, like the night-owl’s lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy thrdher with a fail. 

Fell gently down as if they (truck their friends. 

8 3 3 Shak.Hen.Vl. 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His (hadowy fail hath threlh’d the corn. 

That ten day-labourer* could not end. Milton. 

In this pile (lull reign a mighty prince. 

Born lor a fcourge of wit, and fail of fenfc. Dryd. 

The dextrous handling of the flat I t or the plough, 
and being good workmen with thdfe tools, did not 
hinder Gideon’s and Cincinnatut’s (kill in arms and 
government. Locke . 

The threfher. Duck, could o’er the queen preVail 5 
The proverb fays, no fence againft a fail. Swift , 

FLAKE, n.f. [floccut, Latin.] 

1. Any thing that appears loofely held to¬ 
gether, like a flock of wool. 

Crimfon circles like red flakes in the element, 

when the weather is hotteft. Sidney m 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
» p A Hake 
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A flake of fire, that flufhing in hi* keirj, 

Him all amai'd, and almoft all affear’d. Fairy 

The earth it feme time* covered with Chow two or 
three feet deep, made up only of liukjftufcr or pieces 
of ice. Burnet. 

Small drops of a midling rain, defending through 
a freezing air, do each of them (hoot into one of 
ihofe figured icicles; which, being ruffled by the 
wind, in their fall are broken, and cluttered toge¬ 
ther into fnull parcels, which we czWflakesot fnow. 

Grew's Cvfmolog. 
Upon throwing in a Clone the water boils for a 
confiderable time, and at the fame qme are fecn 
little flakes of feurf riling up. Addif. 

2 . A ftratum; layer; film; lamina. 

The flakes of his tough fic(h fo firmly bound, 

A* not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

The teeth cut away great flakes of the metal, tiU it 
received the perfeft form the teeth would make. 

Moxom. 

Ti Flake. a* [from the noun.] To form 
in flakes or bodies loofely conncfted. 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mold the round hail, or Hake the fleecy fnow. 

• Pope's Odyf. 

To Flake, *v. ft. To break into lamina:; to 
part in loofe bodies. 

Flaky, adj* [from^«X<,] 

1. Loofely hanging together. 

The filent hour deals on. 

And fialy darknefs breaks within the Eaft. Shake/p. 

The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire. 

With fparks that feem to let the world on fire. 

Pope. 

Hence, when the fnows in Winterceafe to weep, 
And unditfolv’d their flaky texture keep. 

The banks with eafe their humble dreams contain. 
Which fwelt in Summer, and thofe banks difdain. 

Blackm. 

2. Lying in layers or ftrata; broken into 
lamina:. 

Flam, ft,/* [A cant word of no certain 

etymology.] A falfehood; a lye; an il- 

lufory pretext. 

A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arofpicy and aug’ry. ^ Hudlbras. 

Till thefe men can prove the things, ordered by 
our church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or in- 
decent, all pretences or pleas of confcicnce to the 
contrary art nothing but cant and cheat, flam and 
delufion. South. 

What are mod of the hidories of the world but 
lyes ? Lyes immortalized and configncd over as a 
perpetual abufe and flam upon poftcrity. South. 

7 c Flam. w* a* [from the noun.] To de¬ 
ceive with a lye. Merely cant. 

For fo our ignorance wa sflamm'd. 

To damn ©urfelvei t* avoid being damn'd. Hudibras. 

God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows 
exadtlv what thou cand do, and what not. South. 

FI AM' BEAU. ft. /* [French.] A lighted 
torch. 

The king feized a flambeau with zeal to deftroy. 

Drydtn . 

As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau 
in their hands, the fultan, after having ordered all 
the lights to be pur out, gave the word to enter the 

houle, find out the criminal, and put him to death. 

Addif on's Guardian .. 

FLAME, ft*/* [flamma , Latin; flam me, 
French.] 

i. Light emitted from fire. 

I* not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated 
red hot, that is, fo hoc as to (htne ? For bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume, and this 
fume burns in the flame. Newton's Opt. 

What flame* what lightning e’er 
So quick an afli ve force did bear! Cowley. 

2* Fire. 

Jove, Prometheus 1 theft allow ; 

The flames he once dole from thee, grant him now. 

Cawley . 

3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright¬ 
ness of fancy; vigour ol thought. 
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Of all our elder plays. 

This and Philaller have the loud eft fame; 

Great art their faults, and glorious is their flame : 

In both our Englifh genius is expreft. 

Lofty and bold but negligently drtft. Waller. 

, Ardour of inclination. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came. 

And met congeneal, minglingjfovw with flame* 

Pope. 

, Pafiion of love. # 

My heart’s on flame t and does like fire 
To her afpire. Cowley. 

Come arm’d in flames ; for 1 would prove 
All die extremities of love. Cowley. 

No warning of th’ approach* n%fiam*\ 

Swiftly like fudden death it came: 

1 lov’d the moment 1 beheld. Granville. 

To Flame, w* n* [from the noun ] 

1. To (hine as fire; to burn with emilfion 
of light. 

Can you think to blow out the intended fire your 
city is ready to flame in, with fuch weak breath as 
this ? . Shakefp. 

He fell flaming through th* ethereal Iky 
To bottomlefs perdition. 

Hell all around 
As one great furnace flam'd • 

2. To fhine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread. 

Now (freak’d and glowing with the morning red; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. Prior . 

3. To break out in violence of pafiion. 

FlAM E c o'loured. adj. [ flame and colour. ] 

Of a bright yellow colour. 

*Tis ftrong, and it does indifferent well in flame- 
coloured (lockings. Shakefp care's 7 welfth Night. 

Augutt (hall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce and cholerick afpe&, in a fiamecoloured gar¬ 
ment. ^ Peacham. 

FLA 1 MEN* n* /* [Latin.] A prieft; one 
that officiates in fblemn offices. 

Then firft the fiarnen tatted living food; 

Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blood. Pope. 

Flammability, ft. /* [flamma, Latin.] 
The quality of admitting to be fet on 
fire, fo as to blaze. 

In the fulphur of bodies torrifled, that is, the 
oily, fat and un&uoas parts, confitt the principles of 
flammability. Brown. 

Flamma'tion. ft*/ r flammatio , Latin.] 
The aft of fetting on flame. 

White or cryftalline arfenick, being artificial, and 
fublimed with fait, wilt not endure flammation • 

Brown's Vulgar t ours. 

Fla'mmeous. adj . [flammeus , Latin.] Con¬ 
fiding of flame; refembling flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the bodjf. 

Flammi'ferous. adj* [flammi/er , Lat.] 
Bringing flame. DiB* 

Fla m mi'vomovs. adj. [ flamma, and memo, 
Latin.] Vomiting out flame. Diff* 
Fla'my. adj* [from flame.] 
i. Inflamed; burning; blitzing. 

My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes. 

With flamy breaths do ilfue oft in found. Sidney. 

z. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital (pints of living creatures are a fubftance 
compounded of an airy and flamy matter; and though 
air and flame, being free, will not well xniftgle, yet 
bound in by a body they will. Bacon. 

FLANK, n*/* \flartc t French, according to 
Menage , from Any at ; more probably from 
lat us, Latin. ■%. 

That part of the fide of a quadruped near 
the hinder thigh. 

The belly (hall be eminent by (h ado wing th tflank. 

Peacham. 
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He fald, and pois’d in air, the jav’lin (ent; 
Through Paris* (hield the forceful weapon went. 

His corllet pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downward near his flank deJcendf. 

Pope* 

3. The fide of any army or fleet. 

Great ordnance and fault (hot thundered and 
fhoweicd upon our men from the rampier in front, 
and from the gallics that lay at fea in flank. 

Bacon's War with Spain* 

Gray was appointed to ftand on the left fide, in fuch 
fort as ne might take th tflank of the enemy. 

Hayward. 

To right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retir’d. Milton. 

4 -.lL fortification.] That part of the 
bafiion which reaches from the curtain to 
the face, and defends the oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris* 

To Flank, w* a. 

1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 

2. To be polled fo as to overlook or com¬ 
mand any pafs on the fide. 

With fates averfe ag.iinlt their king’s command. 
Arm’d on the right, and on the left they (land. 

And flank the paflage. Dry deeds JEn. 

3. To fecure on the fide. 

By the rich feent we found our perfum’d prey, 
ViXiizh,flank'd with rocks, did clofe in covert lay. 

Dry den. 

Fla'nker. n*/* [from flank.] A fortifica¬ 
tion jutting out fo as to command the 
fide of a body marching to the aflault. 

The Turks, difeouraged with the lofs of their 
fellows, and fore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
their flankers , were enforced to retire. Knolles. 

Like (forms of hail the (tones fell down from high, 
Caft from the bulwarks, flankers, ports, and towers. 

Fair/ 

To Fla'nker. *v. a* [ flanquer, French.] 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 

Fla'nnel. n* /* [ gwlanen , Welfh; from 
gfwlan , wool, Davies*] A foft nappy fluff 
of wool. 

I cannot anfwer the Welch flannel. Shake/peare* 

FLAP, ft./* [Iceppe. Saxon.] 

1 • Any thing that hangs broad and loofe, 
faflened only by one fide. 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, 
that is, a cartilaginous flap upon the opening of the 
larinx, which hath an open cavity for the admiifion 
of the air. Brown. 

Some furgeons make crucial incifion upon th* 
fuppolition that the wound will more eafily heal by 
turning down the flaps . Share. 

2* The motion of any thing broad and loofe. 
3. [A difeafe in horfes.] 

When a horfe has the flaps , you may perceive 
his lips fwellcd on both lides of bis mouth; and 
that which is in the blitters is like the white of an 
egg: cut fome flatties with a knife, and rub it once 
with fait, apd it will cure. Farrier's DiEl* 

To Flaf. *v. a. [From the noun.] 

1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 

A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took fan&uary 
in a ditch with a beetle: the eagle flapl off the for¬ 
mer, and devoured the other. L'Eflrange. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, that (links and (tings. 

Pope. 

2. To move with a flap or noife made by 
the ftroke of any thing broad. 

With fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid (hackles bound. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A hell was heard to ring; 

And (bricking at her window thrice 
The raven flapp'd hn wing. 

To Fla P. *V* ft* 

t. To ply the wings with noife. 
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*T 1 s commo n for a duck to run flapping and flut¬ 
tering away, as if maimed, to carry people from her 
young. L' Efi range. 

The dire flapping on ’*e (hieId of Tumus, and 
fluttering about his head, dilheaitened him in the 
duel. Dry den's JEn. 

*. To fall with flaps or broad parts depend¬ 
ing. 

When fuflbeating mills obfeure the mom. 

Let thy word wig, long us’d to florins, be worn; 

This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 
Beneath his faffing hat fccures his hair. Gay. 

Fla'pdragon. n.f. [from a dragon fup- 
pofed to breathe fire.] 

i. A play in which they catch raifins out 
of burning brandy, and, ex tingui filing 
them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

a. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and eats confer and fen- 
ikI, and drinks candles ends for flapJragom, and 
rides the wild mare with the boys. Sbakefpeare. 

To Fla'pdragon. *u. a . [from the noun.J 
To fwallow; to devour. Low cant. 

But to make an end of the (hip, to fee how the 
fea fafdragoned it. Sbakefpeare's IVinter's 'Iale, 

Fla'peared .adj. andc/zr.] Having 
loofe and broad ears. 

A wborefon, beetle-headed fa feared knave. Sbak. 

To Flare, v. a. [from ftcd<r*n> to flutter, 
Dutch, Skinner; perhaps accidentally 
changed from glare.] 

1. To glitter with tranfient luftre. 

Do&rine and life, colours, and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 

A ftroog regard and awe; but fpeech alone 
Doth vanifti like a faring thing, 

And in the ear, not conference, ring. 

2. To glitter ofienfively. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His faring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton. 

g. To be in too much light. 

I cannot flay 

Flaring in funlhinc all the day. Prior. 

To flutter with a Iplendid (how. 

She (hall be loofe enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendant faring ’bout her head. 

Sbakefpeare . 

FLASH, ft. / [0*«6, Mirr/benv .] 

1. A fudden, quick, traniitory blaze. 

When the croft blue lightning kern’d to open 
The bread of heav'n, I did prefent rayfelf 
Ev*n in the aim and very fajb of ir. Sbakefp. 

'We fee a fajb of a piece is feen fooner than the 
noife is heard. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

One with a fajb begins, and ends in fmoak; 

The other out of fmoak brings glorious light. 

Rofcommon. 

And as Jfc geon, when with heaven be drove, 
Dtfy’d the fbrky lightning from afar. 

At tUty mouths his flaming breath expires. 

And fajb forfafo returns, and foes tor fires. Dryd. 

2. Sudden burfi of wit or merri r#n r. 

Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
fongs ? your fafbes of merriment, that were wont to 
fet the table in a roar * Sbakefp. 

Wicked men prefer the light fafbes of a wanton 
mirth, which for a while fufpcod refle&ion, and 
hide the finner from himfclf, to fuch difcourfcs as 
awaken conference. Rogers. 

3. A (hort tranfient (late. 

The Peifian* and Macedonians had it fora fa fa 

Baton. 

4# A body of water driven by violence. 

To Flash. */. ». 

1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient 
flame. 

This fait powdered, and put into a crucible, was, 
by the injection of well kindled charcoal, made to 
Jiafb divers times, almoft like melted nitre. Boyle. 

jt. Toburft out into any kind of violence. 

By day and night be wrongs me; cv’ry hour 
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He fafbes into one grofs crime or other. 

That fets us all at odds. Sbakefpeare*s King Lear . 

3. r i o break out into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. 

Tney fajb out foraetiroes into an irregular great- 
nels of thought* Felton on the Clajflcks. 

To Fi ash. *u. a . To firike up large bodies 
of water from the furface. 

With his raging arms he rudely flafb'd 
The waves about, and all his armour fwept. 

That all the blood and filth away was wafh’d. 

Fairy Queers. 

If the fea-watcr be fafbed with a flick or oar, 
the fame cafteth a fhining colour, and the drops re- 
(enable fparkles of hit. Careru. 

Fla'shbr. ft./, [(tom fajb.'] „_A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality. Diff. 
Flas'hily. adv. [from fafiy .] With 

empty fhow; without real power of wit, 
or folidity of thought. 

Fla'shy. adj. [from fafa] 

1. Empty; not folid; lhowy without fub- 
ftance. 

Flajby wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a 
large diicourfe. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

When they lift, thetr lesn and fiqjby fongs 
Crate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched flraw. 

Milton , 

This mean conceit, this darling myftery. 

Which thou think’ll; nothing, friend 1 thou (halt not 

buy; 

Nor will I change for all the fafby wit. Dryden. 

2. [From flaccidus, Skinner.] Infipid; with¬ 
out force or fpirit. 

Diftilled books are, like common diftilled waters, 
Jlefby things. Bacon's Efjays . 

incudes that mod offend in fiuits, herbs, and 
roots, are bitter, harlh, (bur, wateri(h or fafby. 

Bacon's Natural lliflory. 

FLASK, n.f. [fafque 9 French,] 

K. A bottle; a vcffel. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely a(k ; * 
But the Champaigne is to each man his faji. King. 

2. A powder-horrw 

Powder tn a IkUlefs foldicr’s fafk 
Is fet on fire. Sbakefpeare. 

Fla'sket. *./. [from flrfk.] A veffei in 
which viands are ferved. 

Another plac'd 

The filver (lands with golden fajkets grac'd. Pope . 

FLAT, adj . \ptat, French.] 

1. Horizontally level without inclination. 

Thou, all-(haking thunder. 

Strike fat the thick rotundity o' th' world. Sbakefp. 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Were in the fat fea fimk. . Milton. 

The liouks arc fat roofed to walk upon, fo that 
every bomb that fell on them would take e(Tc£t. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. Smooth; without protuberances. 

(n the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
difeern it was a land fat to our fight, and full of 
bofeage. Bacon. 

Not elevated; fallen; not erefr. 

Ccafe t* admire, and beauty's plumes 
Fall fat* and (hrink into a trivial toy. 

At every fudden (lighting quite abaflu. Milton. 

Level with the ground. 

In them is plained taught, and eafiefl learnt. 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo. 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fat . Milton. 

That Chrifl-chureh (lands above ground, and that 
the church of Weft minder lies not fat upon it, is 
your lordlhip's commendation. South. 

, Lying proftrate; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall oefore her fat. 

And wor(hip her as goddefs of (he wood. Fairy 
That lamentable wound* 

Which laid that wretched prince fat on the ground. 

Daniel. 

6. [In painting.] Wanting relief; wanting 
prominence of the figures. 
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7. Tafielefs; infipid; dead. 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a fat tamed piece. Sbakefp. 

Tafte fo divine! that what of fvveet before 
Hath touch'd my feofe, fat teems to this and harlb. 

Milton. 

The miry fields. 

Rejoicing in rich mold, mod ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleating to fight. 

But to the tongue inelegant and fat. Philips. 

8 . Dull; unanimated; frigid. 

Short fpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought 
to be (hot out of fecret intentions; but as for large 
difcourfcs, they are fat things, and not to much nosed. 

Bacon. 

Some (hort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but fat infipid fluff 

9. Deprefled; fpiritlefs ; dejected. 

I (eel my genial fpirirs droop. 

My hopes all fat , nature within me foems 
In all her functions weary ol' herfelf. 

10. Unpleafing; tafielefs. 

How weary, flale, fat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world! 

To one firmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly 
happinels, and.earneftly defirous of obtaining it, alt 
earthly fatisfadlions mud needs look little, and grow 
fat and unfuvoury. Atterbury's Sermons. 

11. Peremptory; abfolute; downright. 

His horfe with fat tiring taught him, that dif- 
creet ftayx make fpeedy journeys. Sidney. 

It is a fat wrong to punith the thought or purpole 
of any before it be enatted; for true juflice punitheth 
nothing but the evil a& or wicked word. Spenfer. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, 
fo they become flat libertines, and faH to all licen- 
tioufnefs. Spenfer • 

You ftart away. 

And lend no ear unto my purpofes; 

Thofe prifoners you (ball keep: 

——I will, that’s fat. Sbakefpeare* s Henry IV. 

Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is fat dclpair: we roufi exafperatc 
Th* Almighty Viftor to (pend all his rage. 

And thatroufl end us. Milton's tar adsfe Loft. 

If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs. 

Boat! not thereof, nor make thy (hame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmilfivenefi. 

But he that bo alls, (huts that out of his (lory. 

He makes fat war with Cod, and doth defy. 

With his nicer clod of earth, thefpacious (ky. 

Herbert. 

You had broke and robb'd his houfe. 

And dole his talifmanique loufe; 

And all his*new-found old inventions. 

With fat felonious intentions. 

Not (brill; not acute; not 
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Hudtbras. 
(harp in 

found. 

If you flop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will 
r.uke no ring, but a fat noife or rattle. Bacon. 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
feveral cartilages and mufdcs to contrail or dilate 
it, as we would have our voice fat or (harp. Ray. 

Flat, ft./ 

1. A level; an extended plane. 

The ftrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a far 
greater found, by reafon of the knot, board and con¬ 
cave underneath, than if there were nothing but 
only the fat of a board to let in the upper air into 
the lower. Bacon. 

BccauTc the air recciveth great tinllure from the 
earth, expofc flefh or fifh, both upon a (lake of wood 
fome height above the earth, and upon the fat of 
the earth. Bacon • 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divert 
diftinlt eminences appear a flat by force of (hadows, 
and yet the (badows thcrofclves not to appear. 

ffotton't Ai cbiielture. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a 
garden; and by laying on it the wxfte-earth, that he 
nas found in feveral of the neighbouring parts, fur- 
nifhed out a kind of luxuiy for a hermit. Addifon. 

2. Even ground ; not mountainous. 

Now pile youitduft upon the quick and dead, 

have made, 
head 

lympuit Sbakefpeare*t Hamlet . 

s r * ' Th. 


now pue you^&uit upon tne quic 
Till of this flat a mountain you ha 
T’ oVrtop old Pel ion, or the fkyifh 
Of blue Olympus Shake, 
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The way is ready and cot long. 

Beyond a row of myrtle*, on a fiflG n ... - - 
Fart by a mountain. Milton*i Par ad fie Left. 

3. A fmooth low ground expofed to inun¬ 
dations. 

The ocean, orerpeering of his lift. 

Eats not the fats with more impetuous hafte 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbcars your officers. Sbakefpeare % Hamlet. 

All the in fed! ions, that the fun lucks up 
From bogs, fens, fiats , on Profpero fall. Sbakefp. 

Half my pow’n this night. 

Faffing thefe flan* are uken by the tide* 

Thefe Lincoln wadies have devoured them, o bake/ 

4. Shallow ; ft rand; place in the Tea where 
the water is not deep enough for fhips. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run. 

But I lhouid think of (hallow* and of fats. Sbak. 

The difficulty is very great to bring them in or 
out through fo many fiats and finds, if and 
weather be not very favourable. Raleigh's EJ/ays. 

Having newly left thefe grammatick fiats and 
(hallows, where they (hick unreafooably, they are 
now turmoilcd with their unballarted wits in fathom- 
lefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy* Milton . 

Full in the prince's paffage hills of fand. 

And dang'rous fiats y in fee ret ambufb liy. 

Where the falfe tides (kirn o’er the cover’d land. 
And Teamen with diflcmbled depths betray. Dry Jen. 

Muft we now have an ocean of mere fiats and 
(hallows, to the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley . 

5. T he broad fide of a blade. 

A darted mandate came 

From that great will which moves this mighty frame. 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair. 

To guard thee from the daemons of the air} 

My darning Iword above ’em to difplay, 

AU keen and ground upon the edge of day, 

'I he fiat to fwcep the vifions from thy mind. 

The edge to cut 'em through that (lay behind. Dryd. 

6. Deprcflion of thought or language. 

Milton's Paradife Loft is admirable { but am 1 
therefore bound to maintain, that there arc no fiats 
amoogft his elevations, when 'tis evident he creeps 
along fometime* for above an hundred line* together ? 

Dryden. 

7. A forface without relief, or prominences. 

Are there then fuch rawftiing charms in a dull 
unvaried fiat y to make a fufficient compcnfation for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for 
the precious things of the lading hills ? Bentley . 

7 o Flat. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To level; to deprefs; to make broad 

and fmooth. 

The ancients fay. If you take two twig* of fe¬ 
deral fruit-trees, and fiat them on the (ides, and 
hind them dote, and let them in the ground, they 
will come up in one ftcck. Bacon. 

With horrid (hapes (he does herfons expofe, 
Diftcnds their fwelling lips, and fiats their nofe. 

Creecb. 

2. To make vapid. 

An ounge, lemon and apple, wrapt io a linen 
cloth, bfing buried for a fortnight lour feet deep 
.within, the earth, though in a moift place and rainy 
lime, were become a little harder than they were; 
other wife frefti ia their colour, but their juice fome- 
what fiat led. Bacon*s Natural Bifiory. 

7 a Flat. v. 

1, To grow fiat: oppofed to fiwelL 

I-burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the (kin 

(brink, and the fwelling to fiat yet more than at 
firft. Temple. 

2. To render unanimated or evanid. 

Nor are conftant forma of prayer more likely to 
fiat and hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuted variety to diftrad 
and lofe it. &*& Charles. 

Fla'tlong. adv. [flat and /wg.l With 
the flat downwards; not edgewile. 

What a blow was there given f 
—An it had fallen fiatlong. Sbakefp. Tempefi. 

Fla'tly. adv. [from fiat.} 
i. Horizontally ; without inclination. 
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2. Without prominence or elevation* 

3. Without fpirit 5 dully ; frigidly. 

4. Peremptorily; downright. 

He in thefe wars had flatty refuted hi* aid. Sidney. 

Thereupon they fiatly difavouch # 

To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniel. 

Lnjurt, thou fay'ft. 

Flatly unjuft, to bind with law* the free. Milton . 

Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoken of fuch 
as fiatly deny the being of Cod; but of them that 
believing his exiftcncc, teclude him from dire&ing 
the world. Bentley. 

Fla'tness. n. f. [from flat.] 

1. Evennefs; level extenfion. 

2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears fo very plain and uniform* that one 
would think the coiner looked on the fiatne/s of a 
figure, as one of the greateft beauties in fculpture. 

Addifon on Medals. 

Deadnefs; infipidity; vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs or fiatnefs in cyder is often occafioncd 
by the too free admittion of air into the veflel. 

Mortimer's tiujbandry. 

4. Dejetfion of fortune. 

The emperor of Ruffia wa* my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial! that he did but fee 
The fiatnefs of my mifery! Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

c. Dejedhoh of mind; want of life; want 
of fpirit. 

How faft does obfeurity, fiatnefs , and impertinen- 
cy flow in upon our meditations? *Tis a difficult 
talk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and per- 
fpicuity into our dilcourfes. ^ ^ ^ Collier. 

6. Dulnefs; infipidity; frigidity. 

Some of Homer’s tranflators have fwelled into 
fuftian, and others funk into fiatnefs. * Pope. 

7. The contrary to ftmllncfs or acutenefs of 
found. 

Take two faucers, and ftrike the edge of the one 
againft the bottom of «hc oiher within a pail of 
water, and you Hull find the found groweth more 
fiat; even while part of the faucer is above the water; 
but (bsxfiatnefs of found is joined with a harftmefs. 

Bacon. 

To Fla'tten. t v. a. [fiatir, French; from 
fiat.) 

1. To make even or level, without promi¬ 
nence or elevation. 

2. To beat down to the ground. 

If they lhouid lie in it, and beat it down, or 
flatten it, it will rife again. Mortimer's liujlandry. 

3. To make vapid. 

4. To dejed; to deprefs; to difpirir. 

To Fla'tten. n. 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and infipid. 

Here joys that endure forever, frefti and in vigour, 
are oppofed to fatisfaftions that are attended with 

fatiety and forfeits, a.nd flatten in the very tatting. 

L'Efirange. 

Fla'ttbr. n. fi [from fiat .] The work¬ 
man or inftrument by which bodies arc 
flattened. 

7 o FLATTER. *v. a • \flatter y French.] ^ 

. To footh with praifes; to pleafe with 
blandifhments; to gratify with fervile 
obfequioufnefs; to gain by falfe compli¬ 
ments. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He fay* he does; being then mo flattered. Sbak. 

His nature is too noble for the world; 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Or Jove for’spower to thunder: bis heart’s his mouth; 

What his breaft forge* that his tongue muft vent. 

Sbakefpeare. 

He that fiatteretb his neighbour, fpreadeth a net 
for his feet. Rrov. xxix. 5. 

He fiatteretb himtelf in his own eyes, until his 
iniquity be found hateful. Pf xxxvi. 2* 

After this w*jr of flattering their willing bene- 
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faftori out of part, they contrived another of forcing 
their unwilling neighbours out of all their pofleffioai. 

Decay of Piety. 

Averfe alike to flatter or offend. Pope • 

I fcorn to flatter you or any man. Newton* 

2. To praile falfely. 

Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age, 

Provoke our cenfure. Yeung. 

3. To pleafe; to footh. This fenfe ir 
purely Gallick. 

A confort of voices fupporting themfelves by their 
different parts makes a harmony, pleaflngly fills the 
can and flatters them. Dryden*s Dnfrefm/% 

4. To raife falfe hopes. 

He, always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of fiaxYring gales 

Unmindful. Milton. 

Fla'tterer. n.f. [from/fo/Arr,] One who 
flatters; a fawner; a wheedlcr; one who 
endeavours to gain favour by pleating 
falfities. 

When 1 tell him he V flatterers^ 

He teys he does; being U. n mod flattered. Sbak. 

Some praifes proceed merely of flattery ; and if 
he be an ordinary flatterer , he will have certain 
common attributes, which may ferve every man: if 
he be a cunning flatterer , he will follow the arch 
flatterer , which is a man's fetf. But if he be an 
impudent flatterer , look wherein a man is confciout 
to himfelt that he is moft dcfe&ive, and is moft out 
of countenance in himtelf, that will the flatterer 
entitle him to perforce. Bacon. 

If we from wealth to poverty defeend. 

Want gives to know the flail'rer from the friend. 

Dryden . 

After treating her like a goddefs, the hulband ufes 
her like a woman: what is ftill worfe, the moft ab- 
jeft flatterers degenerate into the greateft tyrants. 

Addifan's Guardian. 
The publick fhould know this: yet whoever goes 
about to inform them, (hall be cenlured for a fiat- 

terer. Swift. 

Fla'tterY. n.f. [from flatter ; fiatterie % 
French.] Falfe praife ; artful obfeqoiouf* 
nefs; adulation. 

Minds, by nature great, are confcious of theirgreat- 
nefr. 

And hold it mean to borrow aught Imm flattery. 

Rowe. 

Simple pride for fiatt'ry makes demands. Pope. 

See how they beg an alms of flattery ! 

They languid), 01 fupport them with a lye. Young. 

Fla'ttish. adj. [from fiat.] Somewhat 
flat; approaching to fiatnefs. 

Thefe are from three inches over to fix or feven* 
and of a fiattijb fhape. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Fl a'tu l ency. n. f. [from flatulent .] 

1. Windinefs; fulnefsof wind; turgelcence 
by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftances contain a great deal of air,, 
which expands itfejf, producing aU the dtforders of 
flatulency. Arbuthnot. 

2. Emptinefs ; vanity; levity; airinefs. 

Wherhar moft of them are not the genuine deri¬ 
vations of the hypothefis they claim to, may be de¬ 
termined by any that confide rs the natural flatulency 
of that airy fcheme of notions. Glanville . 

FLA' rU LEN T *adj. L flatulent us yflatus , La t . j 

1. Turgid with air; windy. 

Peate are mild and demulcent; but being full of 

1 aerial particle* are flatulent , when dHlolved by di- 
geftion. Arbuthnot. 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the 
preflure of the finger; but readily return, by their 
elafticity, to a tumid ftate again. Quincy. 

2. Empty; vain; big without fubftance or 
reality; puffy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thole few indiftintt 
representations which are made to our grotter facul¬ 
ties, is a flatulent vanity. Glanville*s Scepfis. 

How many of thefe flatulent writers have funk 
in their reputation, after ft ten or eight editions of 

their works. Dryden. 

FlXtuo'sity. 
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Flatuo»ity. ft. /, [flahtoflte, French j 

from fiat US) La tin. 1 Windincfs: fulncfs 
of air. 

The caufc nflatvofiey\ for wind ftirred, movtth 
to expel; and all pursers hare in them a raw (pipit 
of wind, which is the principal caufe of tcnlton in 
the itomach and he! 1 y. Bacon. 

Fla'tuous. adj. [from flatus, Latin.] 
Windy; full of wind. 

Rhubarb in the ftomach r in a fmall quanity, doth 
digeft and overcome, being not flatusus nor ioath- 
fbow; and fo lirudcih it to the mclcotery veins, and, 
being opening,, it helpeth down unne. Bacon, 

FLATUS. ft-/. [Latin.] Wind gathered 
in any cavities of the body, caufed by 
indigefticn and a grofs internal pcrfpi- 
ration ; which is therefore difeuded by 
warm aromaticks. Quincy. 

Fla'twisi,^. [flat and wife * foirlhould 
be written, not flatways, ] With the flat 
downwards; not the edge. 

Its pofturc in the earth was flat wife, and parallel 
to the fitcol thcftxatumm which it was reponied. 

fPiodwardaM FoQjls. 

To Flaunt, *. i 

1. To make a fluttering (hew in apparel. 

With ivy c*no*»y M, and interwove 
With flamming boncyfuckle. Milton, 

Thefc courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things 
convenient to flaunt it out, being frequently enough 
fain to immolate theirown defires to their vanity. 

Boyle. 

He re r attir'd beyond our purfe, we go. 

For ufekfs ornament and flaunting (how : 

We take on truft, in purple robes to fhrac. 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dry den. 

You foe, you loiter about alehoules, or flaunt about 
the facets in yoer oew-guilt chariot, never minding 
me nor your numerous family. At butbnoi. 

2 . To be hung with feme thing loofe and 
flying. This ferms not to be proper: 
the words flaunt and flutter might with 
more propriety have changed their places 

Fortune in men has feme fmall difference made; 
On* flaunts in rags, one fiutters in brocade. Pope, 

Flaunt. *./. Any thing loofe and airy. 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble. 
Wildly bound up, what would he fay! or how 
Should I in thefc my borrow'd flaunts behold 
The fternnds Of his prefence 1 Shake fo 

FLA'VOUR. n,f, Jr ' 

1. Power of pleaflng die tafte. 

They have a certain flavour, at their firft appear¬ 
ance, from fcvtral accidental circumltances, which 
tl»ey may lofe, if not taken early. Addi/on's Speft. 

2. Swcetnefs to the fmcll; odour; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the biufhing rofe, 

Wiih bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe. 

Each fee ms to fmcll the flavour which the other 
_ blow,. „ Dryden. 

Fla vo&ous. adj. [from flavour. 

I* Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen'rate there, and fruits declin'd 
From their tosftflav'rous ufte, renounce their kind, 
f i Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; odorous. 

FLAW. #r.y. [pA*W to break; ploh, Saxon, 
a garment.] 

r. A crack or breach in any thing. 

This heart (hill break into a thoufand flatus 
Or ere 1 weep. Sbakefpeare's King Leaf. 

Woo '» new-ihocn, being laid cafually upon a vefiel 
•t verjuice, after (bate time had drunk up a great 
part of the verjuice, though the veflel were whole, 
without an yflaw and had not the bunghole open. 

„ r , . . Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 
air from getting in at any imperceptible hole or flnw. 

A flats? is in thy ill-bak'd veffel found; 

•Tis hollow, and i (turns a janing found. Dry den. 
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At if great Adas, from his height, 1 • •• - ^ 

Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 

And with a mighty flaw the fiamingwall, at once 
it (hall. 

Should gape irtwienfe, and rufhtng down, overwhelm 
this nether ball. Dry den. 

Whether the nymph (ball break Diana's law. 

Or fome frail China-jar receive a flaw. Pope . 

He that would keep his houle in repair, mud 
attend every little breach or flaw, and fupply it im¬ 
mediately, elfe time alone will bringall to rum. Swift. 

2. A fault; deleft; fomething that weakens 
or invalidates. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flawt-, for that 
the driveners and brokers do value unfound men to 
ftrve their own turn. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Traditions were a proof alone. 

Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known: 

But lince Com*flaws in long dcxcenu may be, 

1 hey make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 

Aud laid her dowry out in Jaw, 

1 o null her jointure wirh. a flaw. Hud/bras. 

Their judgment has found a flats? in what the ge¬ 
nerality of mankind admires. Addi/on's Sft&ator. 

So many flows had this vow in its tirfl conception. 

Auer bury. 

3. A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from 
flo, Latin.] Obfoletc. 

Being incens'd, he's flint; 

As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flatter congealed the fpring of day. Shah, Hen. IV. 

Oh, thst that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall, t'expel the Winter's flaw. 

Shaifpeart’s Hamlet. 

As a huge fifh, laid 

Near to the cold weed-gathering (bore, is with a 

north flaw fraid, 

Shoots back ; fo, font againil the ground. 

Was foil'd Eurialur. Chapman's Iliad. 

Burning their bra sen dungeon, arm'd with ice. 

And foow, and bail, and ftprmy-guft, and flaw, 

Boreas, and Csecias, and Aiyeites loud. 

And Thrafoias rend the woods, and feas upturn. 

_ _ Milton . 

I heard the rack. 

As earth and flty would mingle; but nyfolf 

Was diltant; and thefa flaws, though mortals fear 
them, 

Ai dangerous to the pillar'd frame of bcav'n. 

Or to the earth's dark bafis underneath. 

Arc to the main inconfidcrable. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

4. A tumult; a tempeftuous uproar. 

And this tell temped (hallnot ctde to rage,. 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm, the fury of this mad brain'd flaw. Shake/p. 

The tort’s revolted to the emperor. 

The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in , 1 heard the mighty flaw 5 
When hrft it broke, the crowding cnligru faw 
Which choak'd the paflage. Dryden'x Aurengpebe. 

5* A fudden commotion of mind. 

Oh thefc flaws and darts, 

I mpofton to true fear, would become 
A woman'4 (torjr at a Winter’s fire. Shake. Macbeth. 

To Flaw. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1• Fo break; to crack; to damage with 
fifluce. 

But hi * flaw'd heart. 

Alack, too weak the conflict to fupport, 

'Twist two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmilingly. SbJceJfteare'iKing Lear. 

The cup was flawed with fuch a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looks kite a whin, not like a 
cryftaUme cup. Zfcyfo. 

The brazen cauldrons with the frofls are flaw'd. 

The garment faff with ice,, at hearths is thaw’d. 

. Dry den. 

z. To break; to violate. Out of ofe. 

France harh^ftoVthe league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchant’s goods. Sbakefpeare's Henry V III. 

FlaSvllss. adj. [from jfow.J Without 
cracks; without defeats. 

A ftar of the firft magnitude, which the more 
high, more vaft, and more flawle/s, Chines only 
bright enough to make itfeif confpkuout, Boyle. 
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Flawn. u,/. [plena, Saxon; flan French; 
vlaye, Dtitch.] A fort of cuftard : a pic 
baked in a difh. * * 

Fill oven foil of flaunts, Giwiy pafs not forfleep. 
To-morrow tliy father his w.rke-day will keep. T/flfr. 

To Fla'wter. i- m a. To ‘{crape or pare a 
Ikin. ^ Ainflworth. 

Fla'wy. adj. [from fla<iv.~\ Full of flaws. 

FLAX. n. / [pfcax, plex, Saxon; *vlas, 
Dutch.] * 

1. The fibrous plant of w-ijch the fin eft 
thread is made. 

2. The fibres of flax clcanftrd and combed for 
the fipinner. 

I ’ll fetch Come flax, and whites of eggs, 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shake/p:King Lear. 

Then on the rock a (canty meafure place; 

Of vital'jKw, and turn’d the wheel apace. 

And turning fung. Dry den's Ovid. 

Flax'comb. ft. /. [flax and tomb. ] The 
inftrument with which the fibres of flax 
are cleanfod from the brittle parts. 
Fla'xdresser, n.fl [flax and drt/t.\ He 
that prepares flax for the fpinner* 
Fla'xen. adj. [from flex.] *' 

1. Made of flax. 

The matron, at her nightly talk,. 

With pet dive labour draws the flaxen thread. 

Yj bom/on's fVint/r. 
The be ft materials for making ligatures are the 
flaxen thread thar (hoemokers. ufc. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. hair, long, and flowing, as if made of 
flax. 

I bought a fine flaxen long wig. 

Fla'xweed. n./. A plant. 

To FLAY. m. a. [adflaa, Iilandick; flaey 
Danifh; vlaen, Dutch.] 

1. To ftrip off the fkin. 

I xnuft have beta eaten with wild Wafts, or have 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been 
flayed alive. Raleigh. 

Whilfa the old levitical hierachy continued, it’ 
was part of the minifterial office to flay the facritices. 

South. 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte; 

Let the flay'd vi&ims in the plains be caft; 

And facred vows, andmyftick foag, apply’d 
To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride, rope's OdyJ/ej* 

2. To take off the fkin or furface of any 
thing. 

They flay their (kin from* off them, break their 
bones, and chop them in pieces. • Mae. 

Neither (hould that odious cuftom btf allowed of 
cutting feraws, which vs flaying off the green furface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins. Swift . 

Fla'yer, ft. f. [from flay.] He that ft rips ^ 
off the fkin of any thing. 1 

FLEA. n./. [plea, Saxon; vloye. Dutch;. 
fleacb, Scottifh. A fmall red infeft re¬ 
markable for its agility in leaping, which* 
fucks the blood or larger animals. 

While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or twain, • 
To fave agamft March to myVtflea to refrain: 

Where chamber is fweeped and wormwood is ftrown, 
Ho flea for his life dare abide to be known. Tujen 
A valiant flea that dares eat his breakfaft on ihe 
lip of a lion. Sbake/peare's Henry V. . 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where 
there hath beeii a little moifture. Baton's Nat. llift. 

To Flea. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean 
from fleas. 

Fl t ? ABAN e. n./. [flea and hone.] A planf. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for tne mod 
pan, are gutinous, and have a ft rung feent: the 
cup of the flower is for the moft part icaly, and of a 
cylindrical form: the flower is compofed of many 
florets, which are fucceeded-by feeds with a downy 
fubftance adhering to them. MitUr, 

FWabItiTo. } IA» iU.} 
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2, -Not rigid j abt inexorable* complying; 

obfequious. < 

Phocvon vli a Win of *re«t fevority, and no ft 
ways flexible *10 the * ill of the people. Ban*. 

3, Duftile; manageable. . ^ i jT 

Under whofe qirf ftever » child i* pul to fee 
taught, during the tender and flexible years of hr 
life, it ftould be one who thinks Latin and lan¬ 
guage the lcaft part of education. Locke. 

4, That may be accommodated to various 
forms and purpofes. 

Thil was a principle more flexible to their purpofe. 

Rogers, 

Fle'xib’lexe-es. «./. [ft 

i # Foflibility to be bent^ not brittlenefs; 
eafinefs to be bent; nek ftiffnefs; pliant- 
nefsj^ pliancy. , . ^ ' 

1 will rather choofe to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that Of gold for one of lead, 
whole embafed JleXiblenefi (hall be forced to bend. 

King Charles. 

Keep thole (lender aerial bodies feparated and 
ft retched out, which otherwife, by reafonof their 
flexibler.efx and weight, would flag or curl. Boyle. 

£. Facility; obfequioufnefc; compliance. 

j. Duftihty; manageablenefs. 

The fiexiblenejs of ihc.former part of a man** age, 
not yet grown up to be headftrong, nukes it more 
governable. I^ocke. 

Fle^xile. adj. [fiexi!is t Latin.] Pliant; 
eafily bent; obfequious to any power or 
impulfe. 

Every flexih 

Obeys the blafl, th* aerial tumult fwells. Thomfon. 

Fle'xion. »./. \flexioy Latin.] 

1. The aft of bending. - 

2. A double; a bending; part bent; joint. 

Of a flnuous pipe that may have fome four flexions, 
trial would be made. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 

Pity carufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caft 
of the c>e afide. Bacon's Natural Hiflory . 

FLE'XOR. *. /. [Latin.] The general 
name of the vnufcles which aft in con- 
trafting the joints. 

Flatterers who have the flexor mufcles (b ftrong 
that they are always bowing and cringing, might 
in fome meafure be corrected by being tied down 
upon a tree by the hack. Arbuthnot . 

Fl e'xuous. adj. [Jlexuofus, Latin.] 

1. Winding; full of turns and meanders; 
tortuous. 

In regard to the fout, die numerous and crooked 
narrow cranies, and the reftrained flexuous rivulets 
, of corporeal things, are all contemptible. Digby. 

2. Bending; not ftraight; variable; not 
Heady. 

The trembling of a candle difeovers a wind, that 
•therwife we did not feel, and the flexuotu burning 
of flames doth (hew the air bcglnoeth to be unquiet. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

■Fle'xuxe. n.f. [flexura, Latin.] 
j. The form or direftion in which any 
thing is bent. 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms 
and legs to that of quadrupeds; our knees bend for¬ 
ward, whereas the fame joint ot their hind legs 
bends backward. Ray. 

2. The aft of bending. 

The ekpbant harhjoinn, but none for couriefy ; 
His legs are for necemty, not flexure. Shakefp. 

3. The part bent; the joint. 

H i mighty ftren. »h lies 10 hit able loins, 

And where the fl xure of his navel joins. Saitdys. 

4. Obfequious or fervile cringe. Not 
nfed. 

Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out 
WHi titles blown from adulation? 

Wil! give place to JUxure and low bends ? Sb. Hen.V. 

To Flicker, v. a, [fligbertn, Dutch; 
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jdiccepian, Saxon.J To flutter; to play 
the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 

The wreath of radiant fire. 

On flickering PhcpbiU' front! Shakefp. King Lear. 

* Twas ebbing darkftefi, paft the mid’ of night, 
And Phofpher, on the confine* of the light. 

Promis’d the fun, ere day began to fpring; 

The tuneful lark Already ft retch'd Her wing. 

And flick'ring on hef neft nude fbort effays to fing. 

DryJen. 

At all her ftrctch her little wings (he (plead. 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead; 
Then flickering to his pallid lips (he ft rove 
To print a ki(s, the law eflay of love. DryJen. 

Fli'eju n.f. [trom^.J 

1. One that ruq* omy* a fugitive; a run** 

away* . . 

The gates are ope, now prove good feepnds ; 

•Tis for the followers fortune widens them. 

Not for the fliers. * Shakefp. Coriolantu. 

Now the fliers from and forfakers qf their places, 
carry the parliamentary power along with them. 

King Charles. 

2. That part of a machine which, by be¬ 
ing put into a more rapid motion than 
the other parts, equalizes and regulates 
the motion cf the reft; as in a jack* 

The flier % tho’t had leaden feet. 

Turn’d fo quick, you fcarce could fee*t. Swift. 

Flight. n.J. [from To fly.] 

1. The aft of flying or running from 
danger. 

And now, too late, he wifhes for the fight. 

That llrcngih he wafted in ignoble flight. Denham. 

He thinks by flight bis mill refs mult be won. 

And claims the prize bccaufe he beft did run. Dryd. 

As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits (fray’d; 

Fan faw and lov’d, and burning with defire, 

Purfu’d her flight , her flight increas’d his fire. Pope. 

2. The aft 01 ufing wings; volation. 

For he fo fwift, lb nimble was of flight. 

That from his lower tra£t he dar’d to fly 

Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal (ky. Spenfer. 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood; 

And on her wicker wings, fublime through night. 
She to the Latian palace took her flight. Dryd. AEn. 

Winds that tempefts brew. 

When through Arabian groves they take their flighty 
Made wanton with rich odours, lofe their fpite. 

DryJen. 

3. Removed from place to place by means 
of wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His doyftei *d flight. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The fowls (hall take their flight a way together. 

2 Efdt. v. 6. 

Fowls, by winter forc’d, forfake the floods. 

And wing their hafty flight to happier lands. DryJen. 

4. A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Shakefp. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds, and 
this they took from their anccftors of the mountains, 
who were invited into it by the infinite flights of 
birds that came up to the bPh grounds. Bacon. 

1 can at will, doubt not. 

Command a table in this wilderrvels ; 

And call fwift flights of angels miniftrant. 

Array’d in glory, oft my cup t’ attend. Milton. 

5. The birds produced in the fame fcafon: 
as, the bar veil flight of pigeons. 

6. A volley; a fhower; as much (hot as is 
t difeharged at once. 

At the firft flight of arrows fent. 

Full tbrtcfcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difeharged on my left 
hand, pricked me like fo many needles; and be- 
fidca they (hot another flight into the air, as we do 
bombs. Swift. 

7* The (pace paft by flying. 

8. Heat of imagination; (ally of the foul. 

Old Pindar’s flights by him are reacht. 

When on that gale his wings are (Uctcht, Denham. 
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He (hewed all the ftretch of fancy fit ©nee; cod tf 
lie has failed in fome of his flights* it was bccaufe 
he attempted every thing. Pope. 

Strange graces (lilt, aod ft ranger flights (he had | 
Was juft not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope. 

Truft me, dear l good humour can prevail. 

When airs and flightsy and fcrcams and fcold mg fair. 

Pope. 

9. Excuriion on die wing. 

If there were any certain height where the 
flights of ambition end, one might imagine that 
the inteneftspf Francewete but to conferveits prefeut 

greatnefj. sctnple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but 
the higheft flight of folly, to deride thefe things. 

f • ■ THUtfon.. 

to. The power of flying. 

In my fchool-days, whert I had loft one (haft, 

I foot his fellow of the fetf-faroe flight * 

• The felf-famt way. Sbkkeffeart^ 

Fli'ghtly. adj. [from flight.] 
i. Fleeting; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipat’d my dread exploits : 

The flight Jy purpofe never is o’er look, 

Unlels the deed go .with it. Shakefp. Macbeth^ 

z. Wild; full of imagination. 

Fli'msy. adj . [Of this word I know not 

any original, and fufpeft it to have crept 

into our language from the cant of ma- 

’ nufafturers.J 

1. Weak; feeble; without ftrength of tex¬ 
ture. » . , 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs; without force. 

Proud of a vaft extent of flintfy fanes. Pope. 

To Flinch. *v. n. [corrupted from fling* 

Skinner •] 

1. To (brink from any fufiering or un¬ 
dertaking ; to withdraw from any pain or 
danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye (leadily fixed 
upon immortality, and look death and danger out 
01’ countenance with the other; nor did they flinch 
from duty, for fear of martyrdom. South's Serm* 

A child, by a con ft ant CJurfe of unkind nefs, may 
be accuftomed to bear very rojgh ufage without 
flinching or complaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have 
honoured with my friendlhip, (hould flinch at laft, 
and pretend that be can difburfe no more money. 

Arbuthnot's Hiflory f John Bull. 

2 . Ia Shakefptare it (ignifies to fail. 

If I break time, or flinch in property 

Of what I (poke, imputed let me die. Shakefp. 

Fli'ncher. n. J. [from the verb.] He 
who (brinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING, pretcr. flung ; part, flung or 

flong. *v. a. [from fllgo t Latin, Skinner: 
according to others from flyings fo to 
fling is to fet flying .] 

1. To caft from the hand; to throw. 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Indies and maids their foarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. ’ Sbakefprare's Coriolanus. 

’Tis fate that flings the dice; and as foe flings 
Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. 

Drydcn. 

2. To dart; to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that Heftor who return’d 
Clad in Achilles* fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand (hips, like Jove, his lightning flung. 

Denham. 

3. To fcatter. 

Ev’ry beam new tranfient colours flings. 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 

Pope. 

4. To drive by violence. 

A heap of rocks, faliing, would expel the watere 
out of their places with fuch a violence as to fling 
them among the htgheft clouds. Burnet's Theory. 

5. To move forcibly. 

The knight feeing hit habitation reduced to fo 
fmall a cempafs, ordered all his apartments to be 
flung open. AJdifon's SpeBator. 
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. To caft: in an ill fenfe. 

I know thy gen'rous temper: 

Fling but the appearance of diCbonour on It, 

It ftraight takes tire. Addi fin's Cato, 

. To force into another condition, pro¬ 
bably into a worie. 

Squalid fortune, into bafenefs fang* 

Doth ftom the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfrr. 

To Flinc away. To ejeft; to difmifi. 

Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that Go fell the aogels. Sbakefpeare. 

g. To Fling down. To demolifh; to ruin, 

Theie are fo far from raiGng mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down feme of thofe which 
were before landing. # . Woodward. 

io. To Fling off. To baffle in the chace; 
to defeat of a prey. 

Thcfe men are too well acquainted with die chace 

to be flung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. 

J M Addifon'sSfxaator. 

To Fling. nr. n . 

1. To flounce; to wince; to By into vio¬ 
lent and irregular motions. 

The angry beaft 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 

As if h* had been befidchis fenfe. Uadi bras. 

Their confciences are galled by it, and this makes 

them wince and fling as if they had fome mettle. 

& Tillotfon. 

2. To FlinG out. To grow unruly or out¬ 
rageous : from the aft of any angry horfe 
that throws out his legs. 

Duncan's horfes. 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out. 
Contending 'gainft obedience. Sbakefpeare. 

Fling, n. f. [from the verb.] 

I. A throw; a call. 

a. A gibe; a fneer, a contemptuous remark. 

No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare. 

But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. Addi Jon. 

I, who love to have s fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king. 

Thought no method more eommodious 
Than to (hew their vice* odious. 

Fli'nge*. n.f. [from the verb.] 
l. He who throws. 

He who jeers. 


Swift. 


2 . 


FLINT, n.f. [rime, Saxon.] 
i, A femi-pellucid ftone, con 
ciyftal debafed, of a blackifh 


*y. 


of 


one fimilar and equal fobftance, free from 
veins, and naturally inverted with a 
whitifh cruft* It is fometimes fmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough: its 
fixe is various* It is well known to 
ftrike fire with fteel* It is ufeful in glalf- 
making. Hill on Fq 

Searching the window for a flint , I found 
This paper. Sbakefpeare's fulins Cafar. 

Lore melts the rigour which the rocks have bred; 
A fliatg will break upon a featherbed. Cleavelaud. 

1 here* if the fame force and the fame re Ire flung 
virtue in fire kindled by a fpark from a flint , as if 
it were kindled by a beam from the fun. 

South's Sermons. 


ojnis. 


Take this. 


ryden. 


1 *11 fetch quick fuel from the neighb*ring wood 
Aod finite the fparkling./ftfl/, and drefs the food. 


Prior. 


2. An 


Spenfer. 

Sbai. 


ny tning eminently or proi 
hard* 

Your tears, a heart of flint 
Might tender make. 

Throw my heart •* ' ' 

Againft the flint and hardnefs of my fault. 

Fli'nty. adj. [from flint .] 

i. Made of flint; ftrong. 

Tyrant cuffom 

Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakefp . Othello. 

Vol. L 
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A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, , 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. 

Dryden. 

2. Full of ftones. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and 
hem on heaps, is no good hulbandry- 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; lavage; inexorable. 

Gratitude, 

Through flinty Tartar's bofom, would peep forth. 
And anfwcr tnanks. Sbakefpeare. 

Flipf. n. f. [A cant word.] A liquor 
much ufed in (hips, made by mixing beer 
with fpirits and fugar. 

The tarpawlin and Iwabber it lolling at Mada- 
gafear, with feme drunken funburnt whore, over a 
can of flip. Dennis. 

Fli'pp’ant. adj. [A word of no great au¬ 
thority, probably derived from flip-flop. ] 

1. Nimble; moveable. It is tiled only of 
the aft of fpcech. 

An excellent anatomift promifed to difieft a wo¬ 
man’s totgue, and examine whether there may not 
be in it certain juices, which render it fo wonder¬ 
fully voluble or flippant. Addi [on. 

2. Pert; petulant; waggifh. 

Away with flippant epilogue. Thom fin. 

Flippantly. ad<v. [from the adjeftive.] 
In a flowing prating way. 

To FLIRT. nr. a • [Skinner thinks it formed 
from the found.] 

1. To throw any thing with a quick claf- 

tick motion. 

Dick the fcavenger 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. 

| • * ’* . 1 Swiff. 

2. To move with qoickncfs. 

Permit fome happier man 
To kifs your hand, or flirt your fin. 

T9 Flirt, nr. n. 
i. To jeer; to gibe at one. 


Dorfet. 


to be 


un~ 


\ 


2. To run about perpetually; 

fteady and fluttering. 

Fli2T. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick elaftick motion. 

In unfurling the fop are feveraV little flirts and 
vibrations, as alfo gradual and deliberate openings. 

Addi fin's Spectator. 
Before you pais th’ imaginary fights 
While the fprtad fan o’erfhadev your doting eyes. 

Then give one flirt* and all the vition flics. Pope. 

2. A fudden trick. 

Have licence to p)«y. 

At the hedge a flirt , , 

For a fheer or a (hirt. Ben Jcnfin's Cypffes. 

3. A pert young hufley. 

Scurvy knave, 1 mm none of his flirt gills 5 I am 
none of Lis (kasns males.. Sbakefpeare. 

Several young flirts about town had a design to 
caft us out of the tafluonable world. Add if on, 

Fi irta'tion. n.f. [from flirt. ] A quick 
fprightly motion. A cant word among 
women. 

A muiUn flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable flirtation air. Pjpe. 

To Fi it. *v. n. [from To fleet ; or from 
flttter , Danilh, to remove.] 

1. To fly away. 

Liked it feemeth. In my Ample wit, 

Umo the fair funflnnc in Summer’s day. 

That when a dreadful ftotm away it flit » 

Through the broad world doth fpread hi*goodly ray. 

Spe/jer. 

2. 7 b remove 1 to migtate. In Scotland it 
is ftill ufed for removing from one place 
to another at quarterday, or the ufual 

term. 

His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail fleth ; at laft it flitted if, 

Whithcc the fouls do die of men that live amifs. 

*■ . Fairy Queen. 
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So hardly he the flitted life does win. 

Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy Queen. 

It became a received opinion, that the fouls of 
men, departing this life, did flit out of tone body 
info fome other. Hooker. 

3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He made a glancing (hot, and mi&’d the dove 
Yet mifs # d lb narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which 1 alien’d, by the foot, the flitting bird. 

Dry den's ALrt. 

Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’s fate 1 
Chang’d to a bird, and Cent to flit in air. Pope. 

4. To be flux or unftable. 

Himfelf uphigh he lifted from the ground. 

And with ftroog flight did forcibly divide * i 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found $ 
Her flitting parts, and element unfound. 

Fairy Queen. 

He ftopt at once the paflage of his wind. 

And the free foul to flitting air retgn’d. Dryditu 

Flit. adj. [from fleet.] Swift; nimble; 
quick. Not in nfe. 

And in his hand two darts exceeding flit , 

And deadly fliarp, he held; whofe heads were dight,. 
In poifon and in blood, of malice anddefpighr. 

Fairy Queen. 

Flitch, n. f. [plicce, Saxon; fly eke % 
Danilh i fleche , floe he* French, Skinner.] 
The fide of a hog falted and cured. 

But heretofore 'twas thought a fumptuous fcaft. 

On birthdays, fcftivals, or days of ftate, 

A fait dry flitch of bacon to prepare; • T 

If they had freih meat, ’twas delicious fare. 

Dryden's Juv* 

While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook. 

Cut out large dices to be fry’d. Swift. 

He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a 
flitch of bacon. Addifon. 

FLl'rTfiRMOUSE. n. f. [nrefpertilio ; from 
flit and moufe .] The bat; the winged 

moufe. 

Flatting, n.f. [phr, Saxon, fcandal.] 
An offence; a fault; a failure; a defert. 

Thou tclleft my flitting j, put my tears into thy 
bottle. Pfal. 

Fnx. n. fi [corrupted from flax.] 
Down; fur; loft hair. 

a 

With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
His warm breath blows her flix up as (he lies: 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away. 

And looks back to him with beteeching eyes. 

Dry den. 

Fli'xwood. n.f. A plant. 

To FLOAT, nr. n. [ flatter , French.] 

1. To fwim on the furface of the water. 

When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd mafterthip in floating. Sbak/f. 

The ark no more now floats , but ieems on ground, 
Faft on the topof fome high mountain fix'd. 

Milton. 

That men, being drowned and funk, do float the 
ninth day, when their gall breaketh, are 
affirmations. thrown. 

Three bluft’ring nights, borne by the (outhern blaft, 
I floated \ and difeover’d land at laft. Dryden . 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long before. 

Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 

Dryden* 

On frothy billows thoufands float the ft ream. 

In cumb’rous mail. Philips. 

Carp are very apt to float away with freih water. 

Mortimer* 

2. To move without labour in a fluid. 

What divine monfters, O ye gods, were theie 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas! Dryden. 

Swift they defeend. with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 

Pote. 

ICZ 
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To pafs with a light irregular couri 
perhaps raiftaken for fleet or flat* 

Floating vitions make not deep impreflioBs enough 
to leave in the mind dear, diltinCt, lifting ideas. 

. Locke* 
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¥• Float, v. b. To cover with water. 

Fraud Pa&olus floats the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure ofgpldenfand*. 

Dryden's Mn. 

Venice loofra, at a difeance, like a great town 
half /bated by a deluge. Addifon on Italy. 

' Now fmoaks with ihow’rs the xmfty mounuro- 
ground, . 

An d. floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. rope. 

The vaft parterres • thoufand hands (hall make • 

Lo i Cobham comes, and float* them with a lake. 

Pope. 

Float, m.f* [from the verb.] 

i. The aft of flowing; the flux; the con¬ 
trary to the ebb* A fenfe now out of ufe. 

Our tiuft in the Almighty is, that with us con¬ 
tentions are now at their higheft float. Hooker . 

There is fome difpoiition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly from Eaft to' Weft; of which kind we 
conc e ive the main float and refloat of the fca is, 
which is by coofenc of the univerfe, as part of the 
diurnal motion. Bacon's Plat. Hifl, 

Any body fo contrived or formed as to 

fwim upon the water. 

They took it for a (hip, and, as it came nearer, 

fbr a boat; but it proved a float id weeds and ruflies. 

L'Eflrange. 

A paflage for the weary people make ; 

With ofier foatt the Handing water ftrow. 

Of maffy Hones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 

3. The cork or quill by which the angler 

difeovers the bite of a fiflu 
. You will find this to be a very choice bait, fome- 
timea, cafting a little of it into the place Where your 
foot fwims. Walton. 

44 A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the font or floor, which 
i* eighteen foot fquare and one deep. _ Mortimer . 

Flo aT y. adj* Buoyant and fwimming on 
the fur face. 

The hindrance to ftay well is the extreme length 
of a fhip, especially if (he ho floaty, and warn Iharp- 
nefs of way forwards. 

FJLOCK. n*f. [plocc, Saxon.] 

1. A company; ufually a company of birds 

or beads. 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame. 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 

Mow will the love when the rich golden (haft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affeftions elfe 

That live in her. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

2 . A company of fheep, diftinguimed from 
herds , which arc of oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, and meadow s green, 
Thofe rare and feiitary ; theft infl cks 
l'aituring at once, and in broad herds unfprung^ 

France has a (heep by her, to (hew that the riches 
of the country conhftod chiefly in flock$ and oafto- 
Tage. ..I-A/on. 

3. A body of men. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to 
Nicanor by flecks. 2 Mac. *iv. 14. 

4. [From Jiacus.] A lock of wool. 

A houfe well-fuwUb’d (hall be thine to keep; 
And, for a flock bed, I c an (beer my (beep. 

Dry dan. 

T* Flock. <u. n. [from the noun.] To 
gather in crowd* or large numbers. 

b Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time care lefty. Shakefpeare. 

Upon the return of the ambafladors, the poor of 
.all forts flocked together to the great mailer** hotife. 

Knoll**'* Hi/cry. 

Others ran flocking out of their houfes to the ge- 
jtetal lupplicauoc. X Afire, iii. 18. 

Stilpo, w hen the people flocked about him, and 
that one (aid. The people come wondering about 
you, as if it were to fet fome iVrange bcail; no, 
laith he, it u to fee a man which Diogenes fought 
with his lantbona at noon-day. Bacon. 

Seeing the (pints fweliing the nerves caufe the 
arm’s motion, upon its refinance they flock from 
other parts oi the body to overcome iu Digby. 


Raleigh. 
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The wits of the town came thither; . 

•Twas ft range to fee how they flock *d together t 
Each ftrongly confident of his own way. 

Thought to gain the laurel that day. Buckling* 
Friends daily flock . ^ Dryden*s AEn. 

The Trojan youth about the captive fleck. 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham. 
People do not flock to courts fo much for their 

majcftics fervice, as for making their fortunes. 

L'Eflrangt. 

To Flog. *v. a . [from flagrant , l^atin.] 
To lalh; to whip; tochaltifc. 

Tha fc boolmafter’s joy is to flog* Swift. 

Flonc. parties /. paffive, trom To fling, 
ufed by Spenfer* 

FLOOD. n*f* [plob, Saxon; flot, French.] 

J • A body of water; the fca; a river. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood. Shakefpeare. 

Hit dominion (hall be alto from the one tea to 
the other, and from the flood, mto the world’s end. 

Pfalm Ixxii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger flood unto Adas mount. 

The kingdoms of Aimanxor, Fez, andSus. Milton* 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm 9 d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll'd; fca cover’d fca. 

Sea without (bore. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleating floods. 

Dryden'i Pirgil, 

z, A deluge; an inundation* 

You fee this confluence; this great flooded vifitert. 

Shakefpeart. 

By fudden floods , and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is difocrs'd and fcatter’d. 

Shak. R. HI. 

Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the 
{welling of a river by rain or inland flood. 

We fcck to know the moving of each fphere. 

And the ftrange caufe o* th* ebbs and floods of Nile. 

Davies. 

4. The general deluge* 

When went there by an age fince the great flood , 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man ? 

Shakefpeare. 

It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly 
inhabited before the flood. * Brawn. 

Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifearrving, 
or being delivered, efcape by means of their floods, 
revelling the humours from their lungs. Harvey. 

To Flood* v. a* [from the noun*] To 
deluge; to cover with waters. 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll 
them with a large barley-roller. Mortimer. 

Floodgate. n*f* [flood and gate* 1 Gate 
or Ihuttcr by which the watercourfc is 
doled or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened fome 
great floodgate of forraw, whereof her heart could 
not abide the violent ifiiie, (be funk to the ground. 

Si day. 

Yet there the fteel (laid not; but inly bate 
Deep iirliis flejb, and opened wide a red floodgate. 

Spenfer. 

His youth, and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been (hrewdly touched, even 
before the (Viicei and floodgates oi popular liberty 
were yet lei open. Wot ton. 

The rain defeended for forty days, the catara&s 
or floodgate* of heaven being opened. Burnet* 

Floor. n*f* [fflug, a plow, German.] 

1. The broad part of the anchor which 
takes hold of the ground. 

2. A flounder; a flat river flfh. 

FLOOR. n*f* [plop, pi ope, Saxon. 

1. The pavement; a pavement is always 
of done, the floor of wood or ftonc; the 
part on which one treads. 

His ftepmother, making alt her geftarot counter¬ 
feit affliction, lay almoft groveling upon ibe^flw of 
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her chamber. 


dney. 
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He rent that Iran door 
Where entered in, his foot could find no fiber. 

But all a deep defeent as dark as hell. Fairy $ue M. 

Look how the floor of heav’n 
It thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold: 

There’s not (he fmallcft orb which thou behold'ft. 

But in his motion like aaangel Gogs, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherub ins. Sbalfp* 
The ground lay ft re wed with pikes fo thick as 9 
floor is ufually ftrewed with rufhes. Hayward* 

He winnoweth barley to-night in the tnrefhing 
floor. Ruth* 

2* A ftory; a flight of rooms. 

He that bunding ftayt at one 
Floor, or the fecond, hath eroded noce* Jonfon* 

To Floor. *u* a* [from the noun.] To 
cover the bottom with a floor. 

Hewn (tone and timber to floor the houfes. 

% Cbron. xxxiv. 

Floo'rino. ft* f [from floor,] Bottom; 

pavement. 

The flooring is a kind of red plaifter made of 
brick, ground to powder, and afterwards worked 
into mortar. Ad difen. 

To Flop. e v* a* (from flap.] To clap the 

wings with noile; to play with any noify 

motion of a broad body. 

A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a 
huge flipping kite that the few over her head. 

L'Eflrange. 

Flo'ral. adj* [ floralis , Latin.] Relating 
to Flora, or to flowers. 

Let one great day 

To celebrated (ports and floral play 

Be fet afide. Prior » 

Florence* m*f* [from the city Florence.] 
A kind of cloth* DiB* 

Flo'ren. m.f* [So named, fays Camden+ 
btcaufe made by Florentines*] A gold 
coin of Edward III. in value flx (hillings. 

fmall im 

FLO RID, adj* [ floridns, Latin.] 
l. Produftive of flowers; covered with 
flowers. 

2* Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

£)uf beauty It in colour inferiour to many flowers f 
and when it is moft florid and gay, three fits of an 
ague can change it into yellowneft and leannefk 

Taylor's Rule of living holy.. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to 
be florid , when let out of tht vcflcl, the rod part 
congealing ftrongly and foon. Arhnthnoi* 

3. Embellifbed; fpkndid; brilliant with 
decorations. 

The flurid+ elevated, and figurative way is (br 
the paffions; for love and hatred, fear ana anger, 
are begotten in the foul, by (hewing their obje&i out 
of their true proportion. Dry den. 

How did, pray, the florid youth offend,. 

Whole fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend ? 

Pope. 

Flori'dity.*./ [from florid.] Frelhncfs 
of colour. 

There it a flsridity |n the face from the good 
digeftion of the red part of the blood. Floyer* 

Flo'ridness. ar. f* [from florid.} 

1. Frefhnefs of colour. 

2. EmbeUifhment; ambitious elegance. 

Thcn^h a philofopher need not delight readers 
with his fieri ancfv, yet he may take care jb at he 
difguft them not by fiatnefs. Boyle. 

Flori'fe rous. adj* [florifer, Latin.] Pro¬ 
duftive of flowers* 

FLO'RIN* n. f. [French.] A coin fir ft 
made by the Florentines. That of Ger¬ 
many is in value 2r. 4 d* that of Spain 
4/. 4 d* halfpenny; that of Palermo and 
Sicily 2s* 6d. that of Holland zs . 

In 


Flo'ret. n. f* [fleurette , French.] 

iperfeft flower. 
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In the Imperial chamber the proven have half a 
form taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial 
receft. Aytlffc. 

Flo'rist# n. f rifle f French.J A 
cultivator of flowers. 

Some botanifts or forifs at the leaft. D unci ad. 
And while they break * 

On the charm'd eye, th’ exultingjfergfc marks 
With fecrct pride the wonders of his hand. Them. 

Flo'rulekt, adj\fkru, Latin.] Flowery; 
blofloming. 

Flo'sculoux. adj, [flofeulut, Latin.] 
Compofed of flowers; having the nature 
or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and caraous covering, 
and die fccond a dry and flofesdoue coat. Brown. 

To Flote. <u. a. [See ¥s To Ikim. 

Such cheefcs, good Ctfley, ye foted too nigh. 

buffer. 

Flo'tson. ar. /. [from fete.] Goods that 
fwim without any owner on the lea. 
Flo'tten, part, [from jkte.] Skimmed. 

Skinner. 

To FLOUNCE. *v. n. [ plonfcn, Dutch, to 
plunge. J 

i* To move with violence in the water or 
mire; to ftruggle or da(h in the water. 

With h» broad tins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and flounces in the waves. 

Addifon *s Ovid. 

x. To move with weight and tumult. 

Si xfiouueing Flanders mares 
Are e'en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 

3. To move witl 

When I *m dullet 

Korean the pUioeft word pronounce. 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce Swift. 

To Flounce.^, a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbe lowed from head to 
foot 5 every ribbon was crinkled, and every part of 
her garments in curl. Addifon. 

They have got into the fa (h ion of flouncing the 
petticoat fo very deep, that it looks like an entire 
coat of luteftr'mg, Pope. 

Flourc*. ar. f. [from the verb.] Any 
thiit£ fewed to the garment, and hanging 
looie, Co as to fwell and (hake. 

Kay, oft in dreams invention we beftow. 

To qhanfts zfouuct, or add a furbelow. Pope. 

A muflln f ounce, made very full, would be very 
agreeable. fW 

Flo'under. ar./. [flyttder, Danifh; fluke, 

Scottifli.] The name of a fmall flat fifti. 

Like the founder, out of the frying-pan into the 

fif®* Cm mb. 

Flounderg will both thrive and breed in any pond. 

Mortimer . 

To Flo'under. *v. n. [from flounce .] To 
ftruggle with violent and irregular mo¬ 
tions: as a horfe in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe ; 
That courier ftumbles on the fallen deed. 

And foundring throws the rider o’er his hc^d. 

The more inform'd, the lefs he nnderftood. 

And deeper funk by found'ring in the saud. 

Dry den. 

He plung'd for fenfe, but found no bottom there j 
Then writ and founder'd 00 in mere defpair. 

Pope. 

To FLOURISH. <u. ar, [ floreo, florefco , 
Latin.] 

k. To be in vigour; not to fade. 

The righteous Hull JUurJh like the palm-tree. 

f Pf. xcii. 

Where eryou tread, the bhifhing flow'n (hall rife. 
And all ihivt&fiouri/b, where you turn your eyes. 

Pope. 

* To be in a profperous Hate. 

If 1 could find example 
Of tboufouds, that had Aruck aaoinwd khsgs, 


FLO 


An3 JlourJb 
Nor brafs. m 


prelude 


Fenton. 


'♦/ after, I’d not do*t: but fince 
. nor (lone, nor parchment, bears not one. 
Let villainy itfelf foriWear’t. Sbakefp. 

Harry, that prophefied thou (bouki'ft be king. 

Doth comfort thee in deep 1 live thou and fonrifb. 

Shakejpeare. 

He was the patron of my manhood, when i fiou- 
Ajhcd in the opinion of the world, though with 
fmall advantage to my fortune. Dryden. 

Bad men as frequently profper and fourifb , and 
that by the means of their wickednefs. Nelfon. 

3. To ufe florid language; to fpeak with 
ambitious copioufnefs and elegance, 

Whiift Cicero a£h the part of a rhetorician, he 
dilates aud flour Jins, and gives example inftcad o! 
rule. Baker. 

They dilate fometimes, and flourjh long upon 
little incidents, and they flap over and but lightly 
touch the drier part of their theme. Watts's Log. 

4* To delcribe various figures by inter¬ 
fering lines; to play in wanton and ir¬ 
regular motions. 

Impetuous fpread 

The dream, and fmoaking, flourijb'd o*cr his head. 

Pope. 

5. To boaft; to brag.] 

6. [In mufick.] To play feme 
without any fettled rule. . 

To Flo'urish. *v. a. 

1. To adorn with vegetable beauty, 

! With (hadowy verdure font ijb'd high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. 

2. To adorn with figures 01 needle work. 

3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I (hall fay will be but like bottoms of 
thread dole wound up, which, with a good needle, 
may be fiourijbed into large works. * 1 ' 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles or 
vibrations by way oHhow or triumph. 

And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 
Flourijb'd their fnakes, and tofs'd their flaming 
brands. Crajbaw. 

Againft the poft their wicker (hields they crulh. 
Flourish the fword, and at the pUftron pum. 

Dry den's Juru. 

5. To adorn with embelKfhments of lan¬ 
guage; to grace with eloquence often- 
tatioufly diffufive. 

The labours of Hercules, though fourijbed with 
much fabulous matter; yet notabl) fet forth the con- 
fent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the 
extirpating and dcbeUating giants, monfters, and ty¬ 
rants. Bacon. 

As they are likely to over -flourijb their own cafe, 
fo their flattery is hardeft to be dilcovcred. Collier. 

6. To adorn; toembellilh; to grace. 

To bring you thus together, 'tis no fin, 

Sitb the jufticc of your title to him 
Dot h flourjh the deceit. Sbalefptare . 

Flo'urish. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Braveiy; beauty; ambitious fplendour. 

I call'd thee then vain flour fb of my fortune? 

I call'd thee then poor (haJo tv, painted queen. 

The prefentation of but what I was. Sbakefp . 

The flourijb of his fober youth, 

W« the pride of naked truth. Crajbaw . 

2. An oftentatious embellifhment; ambi¬ 
tious copioufnefs ; far-fetched elegance. 

This is a flourijb : there follow excellent parables. 

Bacon. 

We can excufc the duty of our knowledge, if we 
only beftow the fourifb of poetry (hereon, or thofe 
commendatory conceits which popularly fet forth 
the eminence of this creature. Brown. 

The spprehenfion b fo deeply riveted into my 
mind, that fuch rhetorical flomrljbes cannot at all 
loofen or bndh it our. More. 

Villainies have not the lame countenance, when 
there are great interefts, plaufible colours, and feu. 
rifles of wit and rhettrtek ftJMejpofed between the 
fight aad lire objtfi. V Ell range. 
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The lb much repeated ornament and fourjh ®f 
their former fpcechcs was commonly the trueft wtiyt 
they fpoke, though leaft believed by them. 

South's Sermons. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 
ith periods, points, and tropes he fiurs his crimest 
He lards withflourrfles his long harangue; 

’Tis fine, fay'ft thou; what, to be prais'd and hang ? 

t Dryd. 

3. Figures formed by lines curioufly or 
wantonly drawn. 

A child with delight looks upon emblems finely 
drawn and painted, and takes fome pleafure in be¬ 
holding the near characters and fourijbes of a biblc 
curioufly printed. Boyle 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments 
of nature, like thefounjbei about a great letter that 
ngftify nothing, but arc made only to delight the eye* 

More againfl Atheijm. 

Flourished n. f [from flourijb .] One 
that is in prime or in profperity. 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, 
or in his fiow’r ~ 

For not our greateft/S 'ourijhtr can equal him in pow'r. 
__ _ _ __ „ Chapman. 

To FLOUT. <v. a. [fluyten , Dutch; flovve, 
Frifick.j To mock; to infult; to treat 
with mockery and contempt. 

You mu ft/tow my infofficiency. Sbakefpearr. 
The Norweyan banners flout the Iky. 

And fan our people cold. Sbaheff care's Macbeth „ 

He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices ; 

Certainly he flouted us do wnrigh t. Sbakefp. 

She railed at her, that (he (houtd be fo immodeft 
to write to one (he knew would flout her. Sbak. 

Vh WW&s flouts me. ^ Walton's Angler. 

To Flout, y. n . To pra^Iile mockery; to 
behave with contempt; to fnccr. 

Though nature hath given us wit to flout at for-, 
tune, hath not fortune fent in this fool to cut offthi* 
wgument l Sbakefpeare. 

With talents well endu'd 
To be fourrilous and rude ; 

When you pertly raife ymir (hour. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift . 

Flout, n. f. [from the verb.] A mock; 
an infult; a word or a& of contempt. 

He would «(k of thofe that had been at the other's 
table. Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry • 
blow given? Bacm. 

She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a fmilc and lecrin gflout. Hudibrps. 

Their doors are barr'd againft a bitter flout 1 
Snarl, if you plcafe ; but you (hall fnarl without. 

Dryden m 

How many flouts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf 
to by this repentance ? How (hell I anfwer fuch an 
old acquaintance when he invites me to an intern- 
perate cup ? Calamy'x Sermons. 

Flo'ut^r. n.f. [from flout.] One who 
jeers. 

To FLOW. <v. n. [plopan, Saxon.] 

1. To run or fpread as water* 

The god am I, whofe yellow water flaws 
Around thefe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden 
Fields of light and liquid ether/Knu, 

Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 

Dryden. 

Endiefs \tut%fhw down «n dreams. Swift* 

2. To run: oppoled to Handing waters. 

With oficr floats the (landing water ft row • 

Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 

3. To nfe; not to ebb. 

This river bath tixivaflow'd, no ebb between. 

. Sbaktfpeart 

4. To melt. 

Oh that thou wouldft rent the heavens, that the 
mountains might flow down at thy prefcuce. 

_ If. Ixiv. 1* 

5. Toprooeed; to ifluc. 

I'll ufc that tongue I have: if witj How from’?-, 

I (hall do good. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

1 he knowledge drawn from experience is quite of 
another kind from that whicb^otMt from (peculation 
or difeourfe. South 

5 G » 6, To 
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6. To glide fmoothly without afperity; as 
a flowing period. 

This diicourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of 
rbetorick in it, (bew him to have been of a great wit 
end flowing eloquence. HaktwtU on Provident 

7# To write fmoothly; to fpeak volubly* 

Viigil is fweet and flowing in his hexameters. 

Dry den. 

Did Tweeter founds adorn thy flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angels lung. Prior 

8. To abound; to be crowded. 

The dry ftrects flow'd with men. Chapman. 

9. To be copious: to be full. 

Then (halt our names. 

Be in their flowing cups frcftily remember’d. 

Shak. Hen. 1 
There every eye with flu mb’rons chains (he bound. 
And dafli’d the flowing goblet to the ground. 

Peft's OdyJJey 

10. To hangioofe and waving. 

He was cloathed in a flowing mantle. of green 
filk. Interwoven with flowers. Spe Bator. 

ST# Flow. *u. a. To overflow; to deluge 

Watering hops is fcaree practicable, unWe you 
have a ilream at hand to flow the ground. 

Mortimer*s Htt/bandry 

Flow, n /. ffroin the verb.] 

1 . The rife of water; not tne ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the 
earth, endeavour to folve the fl r *ws and motions of 
thefc 'fcai, ilfuftrating the fame by water in a bowl, 
that rifes or falls according to the motion of the 
vtflcl. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

The ebb of tides, and their myfterious flo w. 

We as arts elements (hall underlland. Dry den. 

2. A fudden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of fuffering bravely is at far 
above that of cnlerorifing greatly, as an unblemifhed 
conference and inflexible refoluiion are above an ac¬ 
cidental flow of fpirits, or a fudden tide of blood. 

Pope 

3. A ftream of diflion; volubility of 
tongue. 

Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the draining 
of an hour-glafs ; but an effc&ual proenring that a* 
man know fomething which he knew not before, 01 
to know it better. South. 

FLOWER, nf. [four, French; flos, floret 
Latin.] ► . 

1. The part of a plant which contains the 
feeds. 

" ■ 

Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have 
petala, a ft a men, apex and ftylus; and whatevi 
flower wants cither of thefe is reckoned imperfed 
FertcQ flowers are divided into Ample ones, which 
are not compolcd of other fmallcr, and whic 
ufually have but one Angle ftile; and compounded, 
which confift of many flofculi, all making but one 
flower. Simple flowers are monopetalous, which 
have the bodof the flower all of one entire leaf, 
though fometimes cut or divided a little way into 
many feeming petals, or leaves \ as in borage, bu- 
glos: or polypctilous, which have diltin£t petals, 
and thofe failing off iingly, and not altogether, j 
the feeming pctala of monopetalous flowers alwaj 
do: but thofe are further divided into uniform an 
diffbrm flowers: the former have their tight ar . 
left hand parts, and the forward and backward parts 
all alike; but tbe dtfforra have no fuc|^ regularity, 
as in the flowers of fsge and deadncttle. A mo- 
nopetalous diffbrm flower is like wife further divi¬ 
ded into, firft, femi-fiftular, whole upper part re- 
fembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the ari- 
loftoehia; ad, labiate; and this either with one 
lip only, as in the acanthum and fcovdium, or with 
two lips, as in the far greater part of the labial. 
flowers : and here the upper lip is fometimes turned 
upwards,' and To turns the convex part downwards, 
as in the chamaccifius | but moll commonly -the 
upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its follow below, and reprefears'a kin 
of helmet, or monkihood * and from ihenoe thcL 
are frequently c tiled gal I talc, cucuUatc, and gale- 
sidxXsteflowtn ; ami in rhis form are the flowers of 
the Uouum, and muff vorticillate planu. Some. 
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timet the lamiism is intire, and fometimes jagged 
or divided. 3d, ComicuUte; that is, fucb hollow 
flowers as have oft their upper part a kind of fpur, 
or little horn, as the linana, delphinum. Sec. and 
the camiculum, or calcar, it always impervious at 
the tip or point. Compounded flowers are, firft, 
difeous, ordifcoidal; that is, whofc flofculi axe fet 
fo dofe, thick, and even, as to make the furface of 
the /lower plain and flat, which, becaufe of its round 
form, will be like a difeus; which difle is fame- 
times radiated, when there is a row of petala (land¬ 
ing round in the di(k, like the points of a ftar, as 
in the matricaria, chamaemelum. Sec. and fome¬ 
times naked, having no fuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its di(k, at in the tanscetum: xd, 

{ rfanifalius, which is compofed of plain flower*, 
et together in circular row's round the Centxe, and 
whole face is ufualty indented, notched, and jagged, 
as the hieracia. 3d, Fiftular, which is compounded 
of long hollow little flowers , like pipes, all divided 
into .large jags at the ends. Imperfect flowers, 
becaufe they want the petals, are called ftamine- 
ous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and thofe Which 
hang pendulous by flpe threads, like the juli, are by 
Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them 
cats-tail. The term campaaiformis is ufed for fuch 
as are in the fhape .of a bell, snd inflmdibullformis 
for fuch as are in the form of a tunnel. Miller. 
Good men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dy 1 ng or ere t hey fleken. Sbakjpeare's Macbeth. 

With flow'r interwoven treffes torn. 

The nymphs In twilight (hade.of tangled thickets 
mourn. Milton. 

Beauteous1 JUw'rs why do we fpread 
Upon the monuments ot the dead. Cowley. 

Though the fame fun with all diffufive raya 
Blufh in the rofe, and in the d iamond blaze, 

We JRmife the ftrongcr effort of his power. 

And always fet the gem above the flower. Pope. 

If the bloffom of the plant be of moft importance, 
we call it a flower j fuch are dailies, tulips, and 
tarnations. Watts. 

2. An ornament; an embellifhmerit. 

The nomination of perfons to thofo places being 
fo prime and infoparable a flower of his clown, he 
would referve to himfclf. Clarendon. 

This difeourfo of Cyprlati, and the excellent 
flowers of rhetorick ip it, (hew him to have been a l 
lweet and powerful orator. Hakewrll. 

Truth needs no flow'r* of fpeeeh. Pope. 

3. The prime; the flourifiiing part. 

Alas! young man, your days can ne’er be long: 

In flow'r of age you perUh for s (bug. Pope 

4 The edible part of com; tne meal. 

Tlie bread I would have io flower , fo as it might 
be baked (till to forve their neceflary want. Spenjer. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me back receive the flow'r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Sbdk/peare. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, win make 
a fort o f gluc. Abutbnuton Aliments. 

But by thy care twelve urns of wine be till'd, 

Next thefe in worth, and Arm thofe urns be feal’d; 

Be twice ten mcaftires of the choiceil flour. 

Prepar'd, ere yet defcends the evening hour. 

1 Pope's OdyJJey 

5. The moft excellent or valuable pan of 
any thing; quintefcence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the 
Pfalms do more briefly contain, and more movingly 
exprefr, by reafon of their poetical form. 

Hooker. 

Thou haft (lain _ * 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shdkefp. 

The French monarchy is exhausted of ite bravdl 
fubje&t: the flower of the nation is confumed in its 
wars. AdiiJon. 

6. That which is tnoft diftinguifhed for 
any thing valuable. 

He is not the flower of courtefy, but, 1 warrant 
him, as gentle as a lamb. Sbake/peare. 

Flo'wei dt Luce. tt.f. A bulbous ins. 

Miller fpeerties thirty-four fpeeies of this plant 5 
and among them the Pcrfian flower de lues is greatly 
eteemed for the fweetnefo and beauty of its variegated 
flower*, which are in pcilcttioo in February, u; the 
beginning of March. 
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Grop'd are th t flower de luces in your arms« 

Ot England's coat one half is cut away. Sbakefp. 

The iris is the Jhwer de lute. Peach ate. 

To Flower. *u. n, [Jleurir, French; or 
from the noun.] 

1. To be in flower ; to be in bloffom; to 
bloom; to pot forth flowers. 

So forth they marched in this goodly fort. 

To take the folace of the open air. 

And in frefh flowering field thcrafelves tofport. 

Patty Queen. 

Sacred* hill, whole head! full high. 

Is, as it were, forendtefs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found. 
Forever with a flow'ring garland crown'd. 

Fairy Queen. 

Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden flower'd. 

Op’rung their various colours. Milton. 

Mark well the flow* ring almonds in the wood, 
Ifod’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

Dryd. Georgs 

To leaflets (hrubs the flow'ring palms Succeed, 
And od 'rous myrtle to the noifome weed. Pope. 

2. To be in the prime; to flourifii. 

Whtlopne in youth, when flower'd my youthful 
Ipring. 

Like 1 wallow fwifr, I wandered here and there; 
For heat of heedlefs luft me did fo (ling. 

That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenjer . 

This caufe defin’d me mil my flow'ring youth. 
Within a loarhfome dungeon there to pine. 

Sbakejp. Henry VI. 

3. To froth; to ferment; to mantle, as 
new bottled beer. 

Thofe above the water were beft, mod that beer 
did flower a little; whereas that under water did 
not, though it vveftfrelb. Bacon. 

An extreme clarification doth fpread the fpiritt fo 
fmooth that they become dull, and the drink dead, 
which Dught to have a little flowering . 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

4. To come as cream from the furface. 

If you can accept of thefc few obfcnrationi, which 
have flowered off*, and are, as it ,were, the bur- 
nifliing of many ftudious mnd contemplative yean, I 
here give you them to difpofe of. . Milton. 

ToF loVe-r. \v. a. {from the,noun.] To 
adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 
loVerasi. n. J. [from flezuer.] .Store of 
flowers. DiSl. 

FloVeret. n. / [ fleuret, French.] A 
flower; fi firmll flower. 

Sometimes her head (he -fondly would aguifo 
With'gaudy garlands, oxixefaflcw'tels dight, 

Abcnii her neck, or rings of nifties plight. F. Q. 

That forae dew, which fo me time on. the buds 
Was wont to fwell, like round and orient pearls, 

Srood now within the pretty flow'refs eyes. 

Like tears that did their own difgracc bewail. 

Shakejpeart. 

So to tht fylvan lodge * 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour fmiI’d, 

With flow'rets deck’d, and fragrant fine 11 $. Mile. 

Then laughs the' childilh year with flow'rets 
crown'd. 

And laviihly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no fubftamtal nourilbment receives. 

Infirm the flalks, unfolid are the leaves. Dryd. 

F LO f w erg aroen, n./. [jfawer and gardett. ] 

A garden in which flowers are principally 

cultivated. 

Obferving that this manure produced flowers in 
the field, 1 made mv gardener try thofe (hells in my 
flower garden , and I never faw litter carnatiqm or 
flower*. , Mortimer's Hujbandry, 

FloVeriness. tt.f. [fromflowery.] : 

1. r fhc ftatc of abounding in flowers. 

2. Floridnefs of fpeeeh. 

Flo'werincbush. *./. Aplant. 
Flo'wery. adj. [from flo*wr.\ Full of 

flowers; .adorned with Horten real or 
fifiitious. 

My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 

Amidil the flow'ry kirtlcd Naiades. Milton. 

Day’s 
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Day's harbinger 

Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 
The flaw'ry May, who fmn her green lap throw* 
The yellow cowllip and the pale primrofe. Milton. 
O’er his fair limbi a flow'ry veft he threw. 

Pope. 

To her the fhady gTOve, the flow'ry field. 

The dreams and fountains no delight could yield. 

Pope. 

Flo'wingly. adv. [from flonu.] With 
volubility; with abundance. 

Flow*. n.f. [fluke, Scott.] A flounder; 
the name of a fifli. 

Amongft the As the fiawk 9 foie, and plaice, follow 
,the tide up into the frefli waters. Carew. 

Fl^wkwort. *./. The name of a plant. 
Flow n, Participle of fly* or flee, they being 
confounded; properly of fly. 

I. Gone away. 

■ For thofe. 

Appointed to fit there, had left their charge. 

Flown to the upper world. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

Where, my deluded fenfe! wai rcafon flewn f 
W here the high roajefty of David's throne ? Prior. 

3. Puffed; inflated; elate. 

And when night 

Darkens the flreeu, then wander forth the font 
Of &eXid\ 9 ftzwn with infoltncc and wine. Milton. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft? 

Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 

Unfeemly ft own with infolence or wine. Pope. 

Fluctuant. adj. [fluBuans, Latin.J 
Wavering; uncertain. 

To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that 
thing to-morrow; to change likings for loathings, 
and to ftand wiflbing and hankering at a venture, 
how is it pottible for any man to he at reft in this 
fluBuant wandering humour and opinion f 

L* Eflrange. 

n FLU CTUATE, y. ». {fi u a*o, Latin.] 

*• To ro ^ to again, as water in agita¬ 
tion. 

ThefluBuating fields of liquid air. 

With all the curious meteors nov’ring there. 

And the wide regions of the land, proc'aim 
The Pow’r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 

Blac km ore. 

To float backward and forward, as with 
the motion of water. 

3. To move with uncertain and hafty mo¬ 
tion. 

The tempter 

New parts puts on 5 and, as to paffion mov'd, 
FlmBuatcj difturI’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

4. To be in an uncertain (late; to feel 
fudden vici (Etude*. 

As the greateft pan of my eftate has hitherto been 
of an unfteady and volatile nature, either tott upon 
feas, or fiuBualing in funds, it is now fixed and let- 
tied in lubftantial acres and tenements. AJJlfon. 

5. To be irrefolute; to be undetermined. 
Fluctu a'tion. v. ft [fluBmtio, Latin; 

Jlu 3 uation 9 French; from fluHnate.] 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 

F/u&ua times arc but motions fubfervient, which 
winds, (forms, (botes, (helves, and every inter- 
jacency irregulates. Brown. 

They were catiled by the itnpulfes and fluBuation 
of water in the bowels of the earth. Woodward. 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a profelyte of 
a perfoo, that loves fluctuation of judgment littl.e 
enough to be willing to be eafed of it by any thing 
bot errour. Boyle. 

Flve. n. /. [A word of which I know 
not the etymology, unlefs it be derived 
from flew of fly. J 

!• A fmall pipe or chimney to convey air, 
heat, or fmoke. 

2. Soft down or fur, fuch as may fly in the 
wind. 


Sandys. 
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FlubTlin. n.f. The herb Speedwell. 

Flu'ency. n.f [from fluent.] 

1. Hie quality of flowing; fmoothnefs; 
freedom from harfhnefs or afperity. 

Fluency of numbers, apd mod expreffive figures 
for the poet, morals for the ferious, and pleafantries 
for admirers of points of wit. Garth. 

2. Readinefjr; copioufnefs; volubility. 

Ourpublick liturgy muft be cafhiered, the better 
to pleale thofe men who gloried in their extemporary 
vein and fluency. King Charles. 

We reafon with fuch fluency and fire. 

The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. 'Picket. 

The common fluency of fpecch in many men, 
and rnoft women, is owing to a fcarcity of matter, 
and a fcarcity of words; for whoever is matter of 
language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt, in fpeaking, to hefitate upon the choice of both. 

Swift. 

3. Affluence; abundance. This fenfe is 
obfolete. 

Thofe who grow old in fluency and cafe. 

Behold him toft on feas. 

Cod riches and renown tq men imparts. 

Even all they wi(h; and yet their nairow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive. 

But their fruition to a Granger leave. Sandys. 

FLU'ENT. adj[fluent 9 Latin.] 

1. Liquid. 

It is not malleable; but yet it is not fluent , but 
ftupefied. . # # Bacon. 

2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its 
duration being independent upon another, it doth 
not follow that becaufe any thing moves this mo¬ 
ment, it muft do lb the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious; voluble. 

Thofe have fome natural difpofitions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a 
fluent and luxurious fpcech. Bacon. 

1 (hall lay before you all that's within me. 

And with moft fluent utterance. Denham's Sophy. 

Fluent, n.f. Stream; running water. 

• Confiding in their hands, that fed’Ious drive 
To cut th' outrageous fluent \ in this diftrefs, 

Ev'n in the fight of death. Philips. 

Flu'ently. ad<v. [from fluent.] With 
ready flow; volubly; readily; without 
obftruftion or difficulty. 

FLUID, adj. [fluidus 9 Latin; fluids t 

French.] Having parts eafily feparable; 
not (olid. 

Or ferve they as a fiow'ry veige to bind 
Th t fluid flcirts of that fame watery cloud. 

Left it again diflolve, and (hotv'r the earth ? Milton. 

If particles (lip eafily, and are of a fit fixe to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body \% fluid \ and if it 
be apt to ftick to things, it is humid. Newton. 

Flu'id. n.f. 

1. Any thing not folid* 

2. [In phyuck.] Any animal juice: as 
the blood. 

Confidcr how luxury hath introduced new difeafes, 
and with them, not improbably, altered the whole 
couife of the fluids* Arbuihnot. 

Flux'd it y. n. f. [ fluidite , Fr. from 
fluid.] The quality in bodies oppofire 
to (lability; want of coherence between 
the parts. 

Heat promofe %fluidity very much, by diminifhing 
the tenacity of bodies: it makes many bodies fluid, 
which are not fluid in oold, and increafes the fluidity 
of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balfam, and honey; 
and thereby decrcafes their refinance. Newton. 

A difeafe oppolite to this fpifljtude is too great 
fluidity. Arbuihnot. 

Flu'idwess. n. f. [from fluid.] That 


quality in bodies oppoflte to (lability. 

What if we fliould fay that fiuidnejs and fta- 
bility defends fo much upon the texture of the 
putt, that, by the change of that texture, the 
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ft me parts may be made to conftitute either a fluid 
or a dry body, and that permanently too ? Boyle. 

Flu'mmery. n.f. A kind of food made 
by coagulation of wheatflower or oat¬ 
meal. 

Milk and flummery are very fit for children. 

Locke. 

Flung, participle and preterite of fling* 
Thrown; caft. 

Several ftatues the Romans themfelves flung into 
the river, when they would revenge themfelves. 

Addifon on Italy. 

FLUOR, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A fluid (late. 

The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
ftrongly, and are of fuch a fmallnefs as renders 
them moft fufceptible of thofe agitations which 
keep liquors in a fluor 9 art moft eafily feparated 
and rarefied into vapours. Newton's Opt. 

2. Catamenia. 

Flu'rry. n.f. 

1. A guft or florm of wind; a haffy blaff. 

The boat was oveifet by a fudden flurry from the 

north. Swift. 

2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 

To FLUSH. <v. k. [fltyfen, Dutch, to 
flow; flus, or flux, French.] 

1. To flow with violence. 

The pulfe of the heart he attributes to an ebul¬ 
lition and fudden expanfion of the blood in the 
ventricles, after the manner of the milk, which, 
being heated to fuch a degree, doth fuddenly, and 
all at once, flujb up and run over the velfel. Ray . 

It fiujfbtx violently out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then ftopj. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. To come in hade. 

If the place but affords 
Any (fore of lucky birds. 

As I make 'em to flufh 9 
Each owl out of his bufh. _ 

3. To glow in the (kin ; to produce a 
colour in the face by a fudden afflux of 
blood. It is properly ufed of a fudden 
or tranffent hfcat of countenance; not of 
a fettled complexion. 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the flujhing in her gaufed eyes. 

She married. Shakcfpeare's Hamlet • 

Thus Eve with count'nance blithe bqrftory told. 
But in her check diftemper flujhing glow'd. 

Milton. 

What can be more (ignificant than the fudden 
flujhing and confulion of a blulh ? Collier. 

What means that lovely fruit ? What means, alas 1 
That blood, which flojhes guilty in your face ? 

Dry den. 

At once, array’d 

In all the colours of the fltjhing year. 

The garden glows. Tbomjbn's Spring .. 

4. To fhine fuddenly; obfolete. • 

A flake of fire that flujhing in his boards 
Him all amaz'd. Spenfir. 

To Flush. *v. a. 

x. To colour; to redden: property to 
redden fuddenly. 

The gtowing dames of Zama’s royal court. 

Have faces fiujh'd with more exahed charms. 

* Addifon's Cato. 

Some court, or fccret corner feck. 

Nor flnfh with fhame the patting virgin's checks 

» Gay's Trivia. 

2. To elate; to elevate; to give the ap¬ 
pearance of fodden joy. 

As profperous people, JluJbed with great victories 
and fucceflb, are rarely known to confine (heir joys 
within the bound* of moderation and innocence. 

Alter buty ’s Sermons. ■ 

Flush, adj . 

i. Frelh; full of vigour. 

He took my father grotty, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flnjh as Muy 5 
And how hu audit (lands, who knows, fove Heav'n ? 


Ben y&nfon's Owls. 


Sbakefpears. 
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ogert's Sermons. 


Sbakefp . Othello. 
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\ lire to wear cloths Uut are flufb. 

Not prefacing old rags with pluftt. Cleavelattd. 

3. Affluent j abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very flujb in ready, either 
to go to law or dear old debts; neither could he find 
good bail. Arbutbnot. 

Flush, it.f. 

g. Afflux; fudden impulfc; violent flow. 
This is commonly corrupted to flajb : as, 
a flajb of water. 

Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries i widower, 

in the flujb of his extravagancies for a dead wife. 

L'Eftrangc. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by tne 
gtulfation of the heart, driving the blood through them 
in maimer of a wave or fl u Jb, but by the coats of the 
arteries themfclves. Eay. 

Succefs may give him a prefcnt flujb of joy ; but 
when the fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion 
of lofing fucceeds to the careof acquiring. 

Rosy ft’s 

z. Cards all of a fort. 

To Flutter. <v. a. [from To fiufi>^\ To 
make hot and roly with drinking; to 
snake half drunk. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits, 

Have 1 to-night flufter'd with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Stake 

FLUTE, h. fl [Jhfie, flute , French; flayte , 
Dutch.] 

v« A mulical pipe; a pipe with flops for 
the fingers. 

Th* oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept Broke. Sbak. 

- The foftcomplaining^*^ 

In dying notes difeovers 

The woes of hopdefs lovers 

IVhofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. 

Dry den. 

3. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the 
concave of a flute fplit. 

To Flute. <u« a. To cut columns Into 
hollows. 

To FLUTTER. «u. m, [plorepan, Saxon, 

flotter m French.] 

t. To take ihort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. 

As an eagle Birreth up her Deft, flutteretb over 
her young, and fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the 
Lord alone did lead him. Deut, 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings ; 

One that gladly will be nigh, 

To wait upon each morning-figh ; 

To flutter in the balmy air 
Of vour well-perfumed pray’r. Crajbaro. 

They fed, and fluttering* by degrees withdrew. 

Dry den. 

a. To move about with great Ihow and 
bufile without confeqnence. 

Excefs muddles the beft wit, and only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no ferap of all the beau or wit. 

That once fo flutter' <f, and that once fo writ 

Pope's Dune. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or 
undulations. 


Pope. 


Ye fpirits! to your charge repair; 

The flat P ring fan be Zephyretta** care. 

They the tall maft above the veflel rear. 

Or teach the flutt'r'mg fail to float in air. 

Pope's Odyjfty . 

4. To be in agitation; to move irregu¬ 
larly ; to be in a flate of uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious 
•victory was got, and how long we fluttered upon 
the wings of doubtful fuccefs, he was not fuiprifed. 

Howl's Vocal Forefl . 

It it impoflible that men fhould certainly difeover 
the agreement or discernment of ideas, whilft their 
thoughts ^ ittr a ^ )0yt > or flick only in founds of 


doubtful figiuficauan. 


Locke. 


FLU 

Eftetm we thefc, my friend* 1 event and chance, 

Produc’d by atoms from their flutt'ring dance! 

Prior. 

Hi* thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, 
and cancot be fixed attentively to a few ideas fuc- 
ccffively. Watts. 

To Flo'tter. *v. a. 

I. To drive in diforder; like a flock of 
birds fuddenly routed. • 

Like an eagle in a Jovecoat, 1 
Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli. Sbakefp. 

t. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder thepofition of any thing. 

Flu'tter. «./. [from the verb.] 

1. Vibration; undulation; quick and irre¬ 
gular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufe 
of in the flutter df a fan: there is the angry flutter 
the moddt flutter , and the timorous flutter. 

Addifou's Spectator. 

2. Hurry: tumult; diforder of mini. 

3. Confufion; irregnlar pofition. 

Fluvia'tick. ad/. [fluv+tiicus , Latin.] 

Belonging to rivers. 

FLUX, n.f \fiuxuty Latin; flux, French.] 

1. The aft of flowing ; paflage. 

The fimple and primary motion of fire is flux % 
in a dirett line from the centre of the fuel to its 
circumference. Digby. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of 
them is thrown out of the body. Arbutbnot. 

2. The flate of palling away and giving 
place to others. 

Whether the heat of the fun in animals whofe 
parts are fucceflive, and in a continual flux, can 
produce a deep and perfect glofs of blacknefr. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

What the Bated rate of intcreft fhould be, in the 
conftant change of affairs, and flux of money, is 
hard to determine, Locke. 

In the conftituent matter of one body, turning na¬ 
turally to another like body, the (lock or fund can 
never be exhaufted, nor the flux and alteration fen- 
fible. Woodxuard. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
flux , and Band in need of recruits to fuppiy thofe 
words that are continually falling. Felton. 

3. Any flow or iflue of matter. 

Quinces Bop fluxes of blood. Arbutbnot. 

4. Dyfentcry; difeafe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat eaftem fpice, fecure 

From bumingjfoxrf and hot calenture. Halifax. 

Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Sbak, 

6. Concourfe; confluence. 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

*Tis right, quoth he 5 thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Sbakefp . Asyou like it. 

7. The flate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with the body 
makes it melt. 

Flux. adj. [fluxus, Latin.] Unconftant; 
not durable; maintained by a conftant 
fuccefiion of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 

2. Tofalivatc; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might faihionably and genteelly have been 
duelled or fluxed into another world. South . 

Fluxi # lity. n.f. [ fluxus , LatinJ Eafinels 
of feparation of parts; poflrbility of 
liqnelaftion. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed 
averfation of nature to vacuum is but accidental, or 
in confeouence, partly of the weight and fluidity, 
or at Xtsitfluxility of the bodies here below. Boyle. 

Flu'xion. n.f. [ fluxio 9 Latin.] 

1. The aft of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 
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The fluxion increafcd, and abfeefles were raffed. 

Wiftman. 

3. [In mathematics.] The arithmetick or 
analyfis of infinitely ftnall variable quan- 
titles; or it is the method of finding an 
infinite final! or infinitely fraall quan¬ 
tity, which, being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given. Harris* 

A penetration into the abftryfe difficulties and 
depths of modem algebra and fluxions , are nor 
worth the labour of thofe who defign the learned 
profeflions as the bufinefs of life. Watts. 

To FLY. pret* flew or fled; part, fled or 
flown. *v. n. [pleojan, Saxon. To fly is 
properly to ttfe wings* and gives flew and 
flown . To flee is to efcape , or to go 
away , plean, Saxon, and makes fltd. 
They are now confounded.] 

1. To move through the air with wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloifter’d flight. Sbakefp. Macbeth • 

Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. Gen . i. 10. 

Thefe men’s hafiinefs the warier fort of you do 
not commend: ye with they had held themfclvet 
longer in, and not flown fo dangcroufly abroad be¬ 
fore the feathers of the caufc had beta grown. 

Hooker % 

2. To pals through the air. 

Man is bom unto trouble, as the (parks fly upward. 

jdf, v. 

3. To pals away, with the idea of fwiftnefs 
orcfcape. j 

Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhyme. 

Help thee to pais the tedious time. 

Which eife would on th)' hand remain ; 

Though flown, it ne’er looks back again. Prior. 

4. To pafs fwifriy. 

The fcouts with flying (peed 
Return, and through the city (pread the news. 

Dtydcn. 

Earth rolls back beneath the flying fieed. Pope. 

5. To move with rapidity. 

As Briplings whip the top for (port. 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The woolen engine flies and whirls about. Dry Jen 9 

6. To part with violence. 

Glad to eatch this good occafion. 

Mod thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And com (lull fly afunder. Sbakefpcare. 

He b alias heads to fave his own, made fly ; 

And now, the fultau to preferve, mutt die. Waller. 

7. To break; to Ihiver; to burft afundet 
with a fudden explofion. 

Behold, a frothy fubftance rife ; 

Be cautious, off your bottle flies. Swift. 

8. [plean, Saxon; flicben , German.] To 
run away; to attempt eteape. [In this 
tenfe the verb is properly to flee , when 
fled is formed; but tne following exam¬ 
ples Ihcw that they are confounded: 
they are confounded oftener in the pre¬ 
fect than in the preter tenle.] 

Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt, 
A* lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenjcf. 

Ye Bull flee, as ye fled from before the earth¬ 
quake. Zecb. xiv. 5. 

Abiather c(caped and fled after David. 1 Sa. xxii* 
What wonder it the kindly beams he Cbed, 
Reviv’d the drooping arts again ; 

If fcience rais’d her head. 

And foft humanity, that from rebellion fled. 

Diyden. 

He oft defir *d to fly from Ifrael’s throne, 

And live in (hades with her and love alone. Prior. 

I’ll fly from ihepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains; 
From ihepherds, nocks, and plains I may remove, 
Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. Pope. 

9. To Fly at. To fpring with violence 
upon ; to full on fuddenly. 

A ferrate 
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FLY 

A fervant that he bred* thrill’d with re mode. 
Oppos’d againft the a£t, bending hi* (Word 
To his gTeat mater; who* Cereal enrag'd* 

F{cxv mx him* and amofig'ft them fell'd him dead. 

Sbakefp. 

Though the dogs have never feen the dog- 

killer, ret they will come forth un&fly at him. 

bacon’s Nat. H/fl. 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from 
being miferabk* when an enraged conicicoce (hall 
fly at him, and take him by the throat. South. 

This is an age that flits at all learning, and en¬ 
quires efpeciallj into faults. ^ South. 

IO- To Fly m the face . To infult. 

This would difoourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will either negleft him, or fly bt bit 
face ; and he muft expeft only danger to himfelf. 

Swift's Drafter's Letters. 

11. To Fly in the face . To aft in defiance. 

Fly in nature’* faces 

—But how, if nature in mjface firft ? 

-—Then nature’s the aggreflbr. Dry den, 

12. 71 Fly off* To revolt. 

Deny tofpeak tome } They’re fick, the) 're weary. 
They have travelled all the night! mean fetches. 
The images of revolt and flying off. Sbakefp. 

' The traytor Syphax 
Fiew off at once with nis Numidian horfe. 

Ad Jifox's Cato. 

13. To Fly cut. To burft into paffion. 

How eafy is a noble fpirit difeera’d. 

From harlh and fulphurous matter that flies ont 
In contumelies, makes a notie, and (links. 

Ben Jenf. Catil. 
Pafikm is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly ont into 
Contumely and negled. Collier of Friendjbip. 

14. To Fly out. To break out into li¬ 
cence* 

You ufe me like a courier (purr'd and rein’d: 

If 1 fly out, my fiercenefsyou command. Dryden. 

Papifts, when unopposed, fly out into all the 
pageantries of woribip; but when they are hard 
prefled by arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind 
the council of Trent. Dryden. 

15. To Fly mt. To flart violently from 
any direftion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every mo¬ 
ment would fly ont in right lines, if they were not 
retrained. Bentley's Sermons. 

16. To let Fly. To difchaige. 

The neifyculverin, o’erebarg’d, lets fly. 

And burft*, unarming, in the fended Iky. Granville. 

17* To be light and unencumbered: at a 
flying camp. 

To Fly. as. a. 

1* To ftmn ; to avoid; to decline* 

Lore like a fhadow flic*, when fubflance love 
purities; 

PurfuiJig that which flies, and flying what purities, 

Sbakefptare. 

O Jove, I think 

Foundations fly the wretched; fuch I mean, 

V» here they fhould be relieved. Sbakefp. 

If you fly phyfick in health altogether, it will 
be too (trange for your body when you fttall need it. 

Bacon's Fffsys. 

O whither (hall I run, or which way fly 
The flght of thi* fo horrid fpe&ade. Milton. 

2. To refufe allocution with* 

Sleep flies the wretch 5 or when with cares oppreft. 
And hi* tofs’d limbs are weary H into reft. 

Then dream* invade. Dryden*s Jtrvtnal. 

Nature flirt him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

3* To quit by flight* 

Dedalus, to fly the Cretan (hoie„ 

Hit heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore. 

The firft who fail’d u air. Drydtn'i Mn. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. 

If a man can tame this mooter, and with her fl, 
other ravening fowl, and kiU them,, it is fomewhat 
worth. Bacon. 

5. It is probable that flew wat originally the 
preterite of fly 9 when it figrufied vola- 


Swft. 
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tion, and fleet when it fignified efcape: 
flown* fhould be confined likewife to 
vdlation; but thefe diftinftions are now 
confounded. I know not any book ex¬ 
cept the Scriptures in which fly and flee 
are carefully kept feparate. 

Fly* jt./. [pleoje, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall winged infeft of many fpccies. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th* gods ; 

They kill us for their fport. Sbakefpedfe. 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in 
general, before they come td think, of the fly in 
their (heep, or the tares in their com. Locke. 

To prevent the fly y fome propofe to fow alhes 
with the feed. Mortimer*s Hujhandry. 

To heedlefs flies the window proves 
A content death. Tbomfcn's Summer. 

2* That part of a machine which, being put 
into a quick motion, regulates and equa- 
lifes the motion of the reft. 

If we fuppofe a man tied in place of the weight, 
it were eafv, by a Angle hair fattened unto-she/, or 
balance of the jack, to draw him up from the ground. 

Wilkins. 

3. That^ part of a vane which points how 
the wind blows. 

To Fly'blow. at. a. [fly and blow.'] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. 

1 am unwilling to believe that he dchgns to play 
tricks, and to flyblow my words, to make others 
diftafte them. Stillingficet. 

Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 

Or on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. 

So morning infc&s, that in muck begun. 

Shine, bux, and flyblow in the fetcing fun. Pope. 

Flt'boat. n . / [fly and £0*7/.] A kind 
of vcflel nimble and light for failing. 

Fl yca'tch k*. n.f [fly and catcb.] One 
that hunts flies. 

There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s 
days, to mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a fly¬ 
catcher. Drydtn. 

The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the 
fpidcr. L'Eflrange. 

Fly'ul n.f [from fly.] 

i* One that flics or runs away* This is 

written more frequently flier* 

They hit one another with darts, as the others dd* 
with their hands, which ehey never throw counter, 
but at the back of the flier. Sandy*'t Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons fhould be loll; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield. 

To fave the fliers than to win the field. Walter. 

2. One that ufes wings* 

3. The fly of a Jack. 

4* [In architecture.jj Stairs made of an 
oblong fquare figure, whofe fore and 

back iidcs arc parallel to each other, and 
fo are their ends: the fecond of thefe 
flyers (lands parallel behind the firft, the 
third behind the fecond, and fo are laid 
to fly off from one another. 

Moxont Mech * Exer. 

To Fly'fish* as. n. [fly and fijh.] To 
ancle with a hook baited with a fly, 
cither natural or artificial. 

I (lull give you fome diredlions for fly-ffhing. 

W'atfon. 

hOAL. n.f Jpola, Saxon.] The offspring 
of a marc, or other beaft of burthen* The 
cuftom now is to ufe re//for a young horfc r 
and fial t or a young marc; but there was 
not originally any fuch diftinftion* 

Alfo flew his deed. 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind,. 

As he had been a foal of Pegafus’s kind. F. ££. 
Twenty (he-afics and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. x 5. 

To Foal. as. a. [from the noun.] To 

fed of mares 
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Give my horfe to Timon: it foals me ftraight 
Ten able horfes. Sbakefpenre's Timers. 

Such colts as are 

Of generous race, ftraight, when they firft are foal'd v 
Walk proudly. May's Georgicks. 

To Foal, o', n . To be difburthened of 
the fetus. Ufed of beafts of burthen. 

About September take your marcs into the boufe. 
where keep them ’till they foal. 

_ . Mortimer*s Hujbandro. 

Fo'albit. 1 , m 

Fo'alfoot ./*•/■ PLmts * 

FOAM, n. f [pun, Saxon. J The white 
fubftance whicn agitation or fermentation 
gathers on the top of liquours; froth; 
fpume. 

Th a foam upon the water. Hof. x. 7. 

Whitening down their mofly tindlur’d ftream 
Dtfecnds the billowy foam. Tbomfcn's Spring. 

To Foam. at. n. [from the noun.] 
i» To froth; to gather foam. 

What a beard of the general's cut will do among 
foaming bottles and ale-wafh’d wits, is wonderful. 

Sbakefp. Henry V*. 
Catfar foil down in the market-place, and foam* A 
at mouth, and waa fpeechtefs. Sbakefptare*. 

T o Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown’d. 

And (prinkl’d laige libations on the ground. Pope. 
Upon a foaming horfe 

There follow’d ftraight a man of royal port. Rowe. 

2, To be in rage; to be violently agitated*. 

H zfoametk, and gnafheth with his teeth. 

MarJxxmT. 

Fo'amy* adj. [from foam.] Covered 
with foam; frothy* 

More white than Neptune’s foamy face,. 

When ftruuling rocks ne would embrace. Sidney*. 

Behold how high tke foamy billows ride! 

The winds and waves are on the j utter fide. 

Dnden * 

FOB. at. f [fospje, fuffach, German.J A. 
fmall pocket. 

Who picked a fob at holding forth. Hudihras. 
When were the dice with more profufion thrown t. 

The well-ford fob. not emniv’d now alone. DrvJ. 
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the rufty curl 


bring forth* Ufcd of marcs ^ | 
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large flits lqueexed clofo by the preflur* of his belly. 

Swift* 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees,. 

And takes the pkntiff’s and defendant's foes ; 

His follow pick-purfo, watching for a job,. 

Fancies his finger's in the cully’s fob. Swift. 

To Fob* at. a. [fnfpen, German.] 

1. To cheatto trick; to defraud 

1 think it is fctrrvy, and bcgl^to find myfolf fobb'd 
in it. Sbakefp..Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows tending: in England when 
thou art king,, and refolution thus fobb'd as it is with- 

ro of ohl faUicr antick the law. 

Sbakefpeare* t Henry I 
He goes prefling forward, 'till he was fobbed 
again with another ftory. L’Efl range.. 

2* To Fob cff. To fhift off; to put afide 
with an artifice; to delude by a trick. 

You muft not think 

To fob off your difgraces with a tale. Sbakefp.. 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat,. 

To get their wive^and children meat;. 

But thefe will not be fobb'd off fo,. 

They muft bare wealth and power too. Hudibrns* 
By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd. 

So much for wine and water mix'd I paid 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine. 

The rafeal fobb'd me off with only wine. Addifom 
Being a great lover ol country-fports, I abfolutely 
determined not to be a minifter of ftate, n<y to be 
fobbed off with a. garter. Addifon's Freeholder *. 

Fo # cal. adj , [from focus.] Belonging to 
the focus. See Focus, 

Schelhammerdemandeth whether the convexity o* 
concavity ot the druj&-follc&* r«ys into a focal point* 
or feaUcis them. Derbam.. 

Fo'cel 
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FOE 

Fg'cil. n.f [forth, French.] The greater 
or Icfs bone between the knee and ank 
or elbow and wrift. 

The fra&ure wis of both th tfocih of the left leg. 

iViJem an. 

FocillaVion, If./. {focillo $ \jbi.] Com¬ 
fort ; fupport. t>iB* 

FOCUS. /. [Latin.] ' f . 

i. [In opticks.J The focus of a glafs is 

the point of convergence or concourfe, 
where the rays meet and crofs the axis 

after their refraftion by the glafs. 

The point from which ray« diverge, or to 

which they converge* may be called their foens* m 

Newton's Opttcks. 

Focus of a Parabola* A point in the 
axis within the figure, and diftant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para¬ 
meter, or latus reflum. a Harris* 

Focus of an Ellipfis* A point towards 
each end of the longer axis; from whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point 
in the circumference, lhall be together 
equal to that longer axis. Harris* 

a* Focus of the Hyperbola* A point 
the principal axis, within the oppolite 
hyperbolas ; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the 
eppofite hyperbolas, the difference will be 

equal to the principal axis. Difi. 

jfO*DDER. n.f [nofcpe, priSep, Saxon.] 
Dry food ftored up for cattle againft 

winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving for want ofcor¬ 
rupted the air. Kntlles's Hifiory of the Turks. 

Being not to be railed without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvement of land by a 
• neccflity oi fodder. 

Of grafs and fodder thou defraud ft the dim >> 

And of their mother* dugs the ftarvinglambs. 

Dryd. Virgd. 

To Fo'dder. w.a. [from the noun.] To 
feed with dry food. 

Natural earth i» taken from juft under the turf of 
the beft pafture ground, in a place that ha* been well 

foddered on. 

From Winter keep. 

Well fodder'd in the ftalls, thy tender fheep. 

J Dryd. Virgil. 

A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 

•bams, with at many cowyarda to fodder cattle in. 

Mortimer's *HuJbandry, 

Straw will do well enough to fodder with. 

Mortimer. 

$Vdde*eiu n.f. [from fodder*] He 
who fodders cattle. 

'FOE. n*f [Fah, Saxon; foe, Scottilh.] 

i. An enepoy in war. 

Ere he bqd eftabliihed his throne. 

He fought great battle* with his favage/><v 
In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen. 

Never but one more was either like 
To meet fo great a foe. . Milton. 

3. A perfecutor; an enemy in common 
life. .. . r 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thole 
That would make good of bad, and friends of/o«. 

bbaKtJptMrim 

Forc’d by thy worth thy foe in death become. 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee 111 a coftl£ ^ 

Thy defedU to know, , 

Make ufe of er’ry friend, and cv’ry foe. rope. 

3. Au opponent; an illwilher. 

He that confide** and cnquiie* into the reafon of 

jthings, is counted 9.foe to received doOnnes. 

.. Watts on the Mini. 

JVeman. *. /• [from foe and man.} 
Enemy in war; antagoniit. An oDloiete 

word. 
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Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping wcU* 

And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy Qgten. 

What valiant foema *, like to Autumn’s con% 
Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride i 

Sbakefpeart's Henry VI. 

FOETUS. ft. f [Latin.] The child in the 

womb after it is perfectly formed: but 

before, it is called embrio. Quincy. 

A fetus* in the mother’s womb, differs not much 
from the ftate of a vegetable. Locke. 

FOG. n.f {figs Danilh, a ftorm.] A 
thick mill; a rooift denfe vapour near 
the furface of the land or water. / 

Infcd her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs drawn by the pow’rful fun. 
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____„ darknefs, prefent great altera¬ 
tions in the fun and moon. Raleigh. 

Fly, fly, prophane faff t far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To fit sad foodie upon night’s heavy brew. 

Crajbaru. 

Fogs we frequently obferve after funfetting, even 
in our hotteft months. Woodward. 

Foo. n.f {fogagium f low Latin. Gramen 
in fcrrjla regis locatur pro fogagio. Leges 
foreft. Scotica*] Aftergrafs; grafs which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 
Foggily, ad*v*. [from foggy • J Miftily ; 
darkly; cloudily. 

Fo'gginess. n* f [from foggy.] The 
ftate of being dark or mifty; cloudinefs; 

roiftinefs. 

FVggy. adj* [from fog. 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of rooift 

vapours. 

Alas \ while we are wrapt in foggy mift 

Of our felf-love, fo paftions do deceive. 

We think they hurt, when moft they do aflift. 

Sidnty. 

And Phoebus flying fo, moft lhameful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies. 

And hides for (hame. Spenfer. 

Whence have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate/qgg> raw and dull ? 

, Sbaktfp. Henry V. 

A* cleere Fhabus, when fomc foggy cloud 

His brightneffe from the world a white doth fhrowd. 

Doth by degrees begin qc to Ihcw his light. Brown. 

Let not air be fubjeft to any foggy noifome- 

nefs, from fens or marfhes near adjoiuing. 

Holton's Arcbtte&ure. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fart*, and by 
00 rtUrt y0Ur 

2. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Foh. interjea . [from ph, Saxon, an ene¬ 
my.] An interjettion of abhorrence: 
as if one fhould at the fight of any thing 

hated cry out a foe! 

Not to affe& many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all filings nature lends. 

Fob l one may fracll in fuch a will moft rank. 

Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Sbake/p. 

FOJ'BLE. n. f. [French.] A weak fide; 
a blind fide; a failing. 

He knew the foibles of human nature. F'^end. 
The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to 
know their own foible 9 and therefore they craftily 
i ftiun the attacks of argument. Watts'* Logic*. 

To FOIL. <z>, a. £affoler , to wound, olo 

French,] , 

1. To put to the word; to defeat; though 

without a complete vi&ory. 

Amazement feix'd 

The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 
Thu i foil'd their mighueft. Milton. 
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Leader of thofe armies bright. 

Which but th* omnipotent none could hretfoil'd ! 

Milton. 

Yet thefe fubjeft not: I to thee difclofe 

What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd : 

Who meet with various objects, from the foufc 

Varioufiy veprefenting f yet ftiU free. 

Approve the beft, and follow what 1 approve. 

Milton. 

Strange, that your fingers fftould the pencil/?/ '. 
Without the help of colour* or of oil! Waller. 

He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to 
feature. Wifeman's Surgery 

In their conflift* with fin they have been fa 
often foiled , that they now defpair of ever getting 
the day. Calamy's Srtmi/ts. 

Virtue, difdain, defpair, I oft have try’d; 

And 9 foil'd, have with new arms my foe delv’d. 

Dry den. 

But 1 , the confort of the thunderer. 

Have wag’d a long and imfucccfsful war; 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d. 

And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. Dryd'e*. 

2. {Fouilllr, French.] To blunt; to dull. 

When light-wing’d toys 
Of feathei’d Cupid foil with wanton dulnefi. 

My fpeculative and offic’d inftruments. Sbakfp. 

3. To defeat; to puzzle. 

Whilft I am following one charaftcr, I am crofs’d 
in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety of 
odd creatures in both foxes, that they foil the fcent 
of one another, and puzzle the chace. Addifon. 

Foil, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A defeat; a mifearriage; an advantage 
gained without a complete conqueft. 

We of thy cunning had no diffidence; 

One fudden foil lhall never breed diftruft. Shot. 

Whofoever overthroweth his. mate in fuch tort* 
as that either his back, or the one Ihoulder, and 
contrary heel do touch the ground, fhall be ac¬ 
counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, and 
make a narrow efcape, it is called sfoil. Carets. 

So after many a/W the tempter proud. 

Renewing frefh afLiuits, amidft his pride. 

Fell whence he ftood to fee his vi&or fall. Milton. 
When age lhall level me to impotence. 

And furcating pleafure leave me on the foil. 

Southern. 

Death never won a ftake with greater toil. 

Nor e'er was fate fo near a foil. Drjdcm* 

2. [ Feuille, French,] Leaf; gilding. 

A (lately palace, built of fquared brick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whofc walls were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick. 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy Quen* 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil. 

Nor in the glittering/o /7 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. 

Milton. 

5. Something of another colour near which 
jewels are fet to raife their luftre. 

As Ihe a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet fox foil of his milk-white to ferve. Sidney. 

Like bright metal on a fiillen ground, 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attraft more eyes. 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off Sbake/p* 
The fullen paffage of thy weary ftepa 
Efteem a foil* wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Sbakefpeare. 

*Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite 
the foil clofcly to iifelf, and thereby better augment 
its luftre: the foil is a mixture of maftich and burnt 
ivory. Crew's Mufoemm. 

He&or has a foil to fet him off: we oppofc the 

incontinence of 1 ’aris to the temperance of Hctfor. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 

4. [From foutlier* French.] A blunt fword 
ufed in fencing. 

He that plays the king lhall be welcome; his 
majefty lhall have tribute of me: the adventurous 
knight lhall ufc his foil and target. Sbakefp. 

Fo'iler. n.f [from foil. ] One who ha* 
gained advantage over another. 

To FOIN. *v. n. \ find res Fr. Skinner.] 
To pulh in fencing. 
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'He hew’d, and lafa'd, and1 film'd, and thunder’d 

blows. 

And every way did feek into hit life; 

Ne plate, ne mail, con*. ward fo mighty throw*. 
But yielded pillage to his tiuel knife. Fairy Queen. 

He cares not what mifehief he doth, if his weapon 
he out: he will Join like any devil; he will fjpare 
neither man, woman, nor child.. Sbakefpearc. 

Then both, no moment loft, at once, advance 
Againft each other, arm'd with fworf and lancet 
They Iaft, they Join, they pals, they drive to bore 
Their corftets, and the th i nneft parts explore. Dryd. 

Foin. n. f [from the verb.] A thruft; a 

pufh. 

Fo'inincly.^A;. [from/war,] In a pufh. 
ing. manner. 

Fo'iion. n. f [troiyon, Saxon.] Plenty; 
abundance. A word now out of ufe. 

Payjuftiy thy tithes, whatsoever thou be. 

That Cod may in btdfing (en&foifbie to thee. Tuff. 

Be wilful to kill, and uoflcilM to ftore. 

And look for no foifon, I tell thee before. "Puffer. 

Nature ftiouid bring forth. 

Of it* own kind, all foifon^ all abundance. 

To feed my innocent people. Shakefpeare's Tempefi. 

As thofe that feed grow full, as biofioming time 
That from the feednefs the bare fallow brings 
To ttcmmgjii/on ; fo her plenteous womb 
Exprefleth his lull tilth and huibandry* Sbak. 

To Foist. w. a. [faujjer, Frencn.J To in- 
fert by forgery. 

Left negligence or partiality might admit or folfi 
in abufes and corruption, an archdeacon was ap¬ 
pointed so take account of -their doing*. Carew. 

Forge law, and foift into fo me by place 
Of fome old rotten roll. Dry den's Don Sebajfion. 

Foi'stness. ». f [from folfij.] Fuftinefs; 
mouidinefs. 

Drcfs muftard, and lay it in cellar up Tweet, 

Left foiftinefs nuke it for table unmeet. TnJJir. 

IVisty, adj • [Sec Fusty.] Mouldy; 
~ fufty. 

FOLD. ir. f [palaeb, palb, Saxon.] 
i. The ground in which flieep are confined. 

His eves he open'd, and beheld a held 
Part arable and tilth.; whereon were (heaves; 

New reap'd; the other part, faecpwalks and folds. 

Milton . 

In thy book record their groans. 

Who were thy facep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain. Milton. 

z. The place where (hcep are houfed. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel becometh dumb. 

And all complain of cares to come. Raleigh. 

3. The flock of (beep. 

And this you fee 1 fcaicely drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. 

The hope and pronufe of my UiWugfold. Dryden. 

, A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they're diftm&ly roll'd; 
Nor leave their feats, and pads the dreadful fold. 

Creech. 

i [From jrilb, Saxon.] A double; a 
complication; an involution; one part 
added to another; one part doubled upon 
another. 

She in this trice of rime 
Commits a thing Co monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour! ShakeJpeart* s K. Lear. 

The ancient Egrptijn mommies were (brooded 
in a number of flat of linen, befmrared With gums. 

baton's Natural IhJJory. 
Not with indented wave, the ferpent then 
Prone on the ground, at fince; hot on hh rear 
Circular bafe of rtfing folds* that tower'd 
Fold dbostfold, a (urging mare 9 Milton. 

Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the body, 

• the oart* (hou! 
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and let th e/e 


penes 
Ids be 


latrc 


parts mould be often 


traverted by the flowing of the/ ids. Dr-. Jen. 

With Hear and wonder fat'd, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with fcvtn diftinguifa'd/##* 

Of tough bull hide*. Dryden'% Virgil jpn. 

Vol, l. 
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The inward coat of a lion's ftomteh has ftronger 
folds than a human, but in other things not mdeh 
different. - . Arbuthnoi > 

j6. From the foregoing, fignification is de¬ 
rived the ufe of fold in compofition. 
Fold fignifies the fame quantity added: 
as two fold , twice the quantity; twenty 
fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into gooJ ground, and brought forth 
fruit , fome an hundred fold , fomc fxtyfold , fome 
thirtyfold. Matt. 

At lift appear 

Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof. 

And thrice threefold the gates: threefolds were brafs. 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milton . 

Their.martyr'd blood and allies fow 
O'er ail th* Italian fields, where (till doth (Viy 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 
A hundredfold. 

To Fold. «*/. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To (hut (beep in the fold. 

The ftar that bids the fticpherd fold, 

hold. 


Milton. 


Now the top of heav'n doth 


Mi hen. 


We fee that the folding of (hcep helps ground, as 
well by their warmth as by their com poll. Baton. 

She in pens his flocks will fold. 

And then produce her dairy ftore. 

With wine to drive away the cold. 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden*s Hor. 

2. Tpalban, Saxon.] To double; to com¬ 
plicate. 

As a vefture (halt thou fold them up. Heh. i. 12. 

Yet a little deep, a little (lumber, a little folding 
of the hands to deep. Frov. vi. 1 o. 

They be folden together as thorns. Nab. i. 10. 

1 have leen her rife from her bed, unlock her 
dofet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read 
it, feal it, and again return to bed. Sbakefpeare, 

Confcious of its own impotence, it folds its arm* 
in defpair, and (its curling in a corner. Collier . 

Both furl their fails, and drip them for the fight; 
Their folded facets difmifs the ufelefs air. Dryd. 

3, To inclofe ; to include; to (hut. 

We will defeend and fold him in our arms. Sbak. 

Witnefs my (on, now in the (hade of death. 

Whole bright outfhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkn tvs folded up. Shakefp. 

The fires i* th* lowed hell fold in the people! 

Shah. Corlol. 

To Fold. <v. n . To clofe over another of 
the fame kind; to join with another of 
the fame kind. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding* and 
the two leaves of the other door were folding. 

1 Kings, vi. 34. 

FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. [folia ceut, from fo¬ 
lium, Latin.] Confiding of laminse or 
leaves. 

A piece of another, confiding of an outer ernft, of 
a ruddy talky (par, and a blue talky filaceous fpar. 

Woodward on Fojf. 

Fo'liage. rt.f [folium, Latin; fo tallage, 
French.] Leaves; tufts of leaves; the 
apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits 
anB foliage , that run twifting about them from the 
verv top to the bottom. , Add fen. 

When fweltinp buds their od'rou* foliage faed, 
And gently harden into fruit, the wife 
Spare not the link offsprings, if they giW 
Redundant. Philips. 

To Fo'liate.«z/.<7. I ”foliatus .folium. Latin.j 
To beat into laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated , or any metal foliated, cleave th. 

• » * « Bacon. 


If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes 
and the light, the light looks of a greenifo blue. 

Newton's Opr. 

Folia'tiok. n.f. [foliafio, folium, Latin.] 

1. The adl of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts- of the 
flower, being the collection of thofe fu¬ 
gacious coloured leaves called petala 
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which conftitnte the compafs of the 
flower; and fometimes guard the fruit 
which fucceeds the foliation, as in apples 
and pears, ?and fometimes (land within 
it, as in cherries and apricots; for thefe* 
being tender and pulpous, and coining 
forth in the Spring, would be injured by 
the weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. §uwty, 

FcA.iature. n. f [from folium , Latin.] 
The (late of being hammered into leave*. 

Di&. 

FOLIO, n.f [ih folio, Latin.] A large book 
of which the pages are formed by a fheet 
of paper once doubled. 

Plumbimw and Plumeo made lefs* progrefs in 
knowledge, though they had read over moitfolidK 

Watts on the Mind, 

Fo'liomoRT. adj. J "folium mortuum , Lat.] 
A dark y ellow; the colour of a leaf faded; 
vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and 

-the extenour cortex of a foliomort colour. WooJiv . 

FOLK, n . f [pole, Saxon; walk , Dutch ; 
it is properly a noun collective, and has 
no plural but by modern corruption.] 

1. People, in familiar language. 

Niver troubling him, cither with a (king queftjons* 
of finding fault with his melancholy, but rather fit¬ 
ting to hts dolor dolorous dilcourfes of their own and 
other folks misfortune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his lifter, had his mar¬ 
riage in faort time bleft, tor fo are folk wont to fay, 
how unhappy foever the children after grow, with a 
fon. Sidney. 

When with g re ate ft art he fpoke. 

You'd think he talk'd like oilier folk ; 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hud tbs at. 

2. Nations; mankind. 

Thou (halt judge the folk righteoufty, and govern 
the nations upon earth. Pfaf. Ivii. 4. 

3. Any kind of people as diferiminated 
from others. 

The river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb between ? 
And the old folk, rime's doting chronicles. 

Say it did fo % little time before. Shahfp. 

Anger is a kind of bafenefs; as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of children, women, old folks, and ftek 
folks. « ' • , * Bacons 

4. It is now cfed only in familiar or bur- 
lefque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green. 

Remembers he the tree has (een. 

And goes with folks to facw the light. Swift, 

He walk'd and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din'd and flipp’d at chaigc of other folk. Swift, 

Fo'lkmote. n.f [from fnlldsi&moUm 

Tbofe hills were appointed for two (pecial ufes* 
and built by two feveral nations ( the one is that 
which you call folkmotet, built by the Saxortrj and 
figmfies in the Saxon a meeting of folk. Spcnfcr. 

Fo'llicl e. n.f [follicuius, Latin.] 

1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats.* 

Although there be no cminenr and circular folli¬ 
cle, no round bag or veficlc, which long contained* 
this hbmour; yet is there a manrfeft receptacle of 
choler from the liveriinto the gtits. Brovsn. 

2. FolicU is 9 term in botany fignifying 

feed-vcflels, cnpfula fcmiiialis, or cafe, 
which fomc fruits and feeds have over 
them; as that of the alkengi, pedicu^ 
laris. See. Qjuncy 

To FOLLOW. <v. a . [poljian, Saxon; 
wolgen, Dutch.] 

1. Togo after; not before, or fide by fide* 

I- had rather, forfooth, go before you like a man, 
than follow him like a d-v art Shakcfoearc. 
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Him tod all ha tola 


behold 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Follow'd in bright proceffcon, t 
Creation* and the wonders of h 

What could 1 do. 

But fMno ftfoit, mviGWy thus led I 

S. To purfue as an enemy; tc 

Where ranks fell thickeft was indeed the place 
To leak Sebaftian, through a track of death 
I follow'd him by groans of dying foes. Dryden. 

3, To accompahy ; not to forfake. 

Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is as here, and will be found alike 
Prefect, and of his prefence many a fign 



Up he rode. 

Follow'd with acclamation and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps that tun*d 
Angelic harmonies. Milton . 

4. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldeft fans of Jcflfe went and fol¬ 
lowed Saul to the battle. X Sam. xvii. 13. 

Let not the mufc then flatter lawlefs fway, 

Nor follow fortune where (he leads the way. Pope. 

r. To go after, as a teacher. 

Not yielding over to old age his country delights, 

he was at that time following a merlin. kidney. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid. 

And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting (hade. 
m Drydm's JEm. 

VItfollow fate, which does too foft purlue. 

Drjaen. 

6. To fucceed in order of time. 

Such follow him as (halt be regifter’d. 

Part good, part bad, of bad the longer fcroll. Milt. 

Signs following figns, lad on the mighty year. 

Pope. 

7. To be confequential in argument, as 
effefts to caufes. 

1 laugh, when thofe who atthe fpearare bold 
And vtnt’rous, if that fail them, (brink and fear 
What yet they know muft follow , to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. # Milton. 

8. To imitate; to copy, as a pupil; or to 
be of an opinion of party. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter 
and better, Others, whom we much more affect, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it for worfe, wc 
had rather follow the perie&ioos of them whom 
we like not, than in defers refemble them whom 
we lore. (looker. 

Ill patterns art fore to be folLwed more than good 

rules. . ****?' 

9. To obey 5 to obferve, as a guide or di¬ 
rection. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their 

©nly rule of faith are out of the church, then all 

wh 0follow the council of Trent arc tab Chnflians. 

*.Tillotfon . 

Mfoft men adrttfre 

Virtue, who follow not hcT lore. Paradife Reg. 

Pair virtue (hould 1 follow thee, 

1 (hould be naked and alone. 

For thou art not in company. 

And force to be found in one. Evefyn. 

10. To purfue as an otyeft of defire. 

Follow pace with all mco. Hebrews. 

Follow not that which is evil. John. 

31. To confirm by new endeavours; to 

keep up indefatigably. 

They bound themfelves to his laws and obedience ; 
and in cafe it had been followed upon them, as it 
(hould have been, they (hould have been reduced to 
perpetual civility, Sfenftr. 

la. To attend to; to be bulled with. 

He that uodertaketh and followetb other men’s 
bufmefs for gain, (hall fall into fuiis. Eceief. 

To FALLOW, w. n. 

s. To come after another. 

•The fanzine (hall follow dofe after you. jfer. 

Welcome to all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. Ben. fonfon. 

3. To attend fervilefy. 

Such fmiliuE soguti a* thefe feofb every paflivn. 
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That in the nature of tbmr Idfcds rAdlsr # 

At knowing nought, like dogs, bvtfoUowtng. Sbai 

3. To be pofleriourin time. 

4. To be confequential, as efeft to caufe. 

If the aegleft or abufe of liberty to examine what 

would really and truly make for his happinds mil- 
lead him, the mifearriages that follow on it mutt be 
imputed to his own election. ^ Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for tbeii 
own nor the ^ood oT thofe under their care, gsea 
mifehiefs cannot but follow . ^ L-^cke. 

5. To be confequential, as inference to pre- 
mifes. 

Tliough there are or have been foretimes dwarfs, 
and fometimes giants in the world; yet it does not 
follow that there muft be fuch in every age, 1nor in 
every country. Temple. 

Dangerous do&rine muft neceflarily follow , Irotn 
snaking all political power to be nothing die but 
Adam’s paternal power. Locke. 

6. To continue endeavours; to perfevere. 

Then (hall wc know, if wc follow on to know the 

Losd. *&/• 

FoTlowe*. n.fo [from follow.] 
x. One who comes after another; not be¬ 
fore him, or fide by fide. 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a folhneer ; 
but now you are a leader; whether had you rather 
lead m'ufe eyes, or eye your matter’s heels ? Sbak. 

No flop, no (lay, but clouds of fond arife. 
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Spum’d and call backward on the Jotiower s eyes. 

Dry den. 

2. One who obfefvcs a guide or leader. 

The underftanding that (liould be eyes to the blind 
faculty of the will, is blind itfelf; and fo brings alt 
the inconveniencies that attend a blind follower , 
under the conduct of a bliud guide. South's Serm. 

3. An attendant or dependant. 

No follower but a friend. Pope. 

4. An affociatc; a companion. 

How accompanied, can’ll thou tell that ? 

—-With Point, and other his continuaiyo/fowrrt. 

Sbak. H. IV. 

One under the command of another. 

1 hold it no wifdom to leave unto the Irilh chiefs 
too much command over their Wild red, but rather 
withdraw their followers from them as much as may 

be, and gather them under the command of law. 

Spenfer's Stale of Ireland. 

And forc’d AEneis, when his ihips were loft. 

To leave his followers on a foreign coaft. Dryden. 

6. A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer. 

Be ye followers of me, even as 1 am o! Chrift- 

x Cor. xt. 1. 

The true profeflion of Chrittianity inviolably en¬ 
gages all its followers to do good tcgdl men. 

Spraet'i Sermons. 

Everyone’s idea of identity will not be the lame 

that Pythagoras and thoufands of his followers have. 

Locke. 

The church of Smyrna profeffed they wonliily 
loved the martyrs, as the dilei pie* and followers of 
our Lord; and becaufe of their exceeding great af¬ 
fection to their king and their matter. Ndfon. 

The ftudious head or gen’rous mind. 

Follower of God, or friend of human kind. 

Poet or patriot, tofe but to Teftore 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope. 

7. One of the fame faftkm or party. 
Fo'li.y. n.fo [folic, French.] 

1. Want of underftanding; 
intellect 

This is folly childhood’s guide. 

This if childhood at her fide. Hawkefwortk. 

2. Criminal weaknefs; depravity of mind. 

Think’ll thou, that duty mould have dread to 

(peak. 

When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainccls honour 
Is bound* when majclly to folly tails. Sbaktfp 

3. Aft of negligence or paffion unbecoming 

or deep wifdom. In this fenfeit 

as a plural. 

Love is blind* and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit 
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Fot if fttey eoidd, Cupid tumfelf would btofti 
To fee me thus tranfonned to a boy. Shake/} ere. 

Thy hurn’rot* vein, tbjr pkaflog folly* 

Lies all negle&ed, all forgot. P* ior . 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and cafe. 

Whom folly pleafes, or whole follies pleafe. P pe. 

0 FOME'NT. *v. a . [fomentor, Latin; fo* 

menter, French.] 

. To cherifti with heat. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. MIham. 

2. To batne with wanjt lotions. 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure 
fieep, and a fetation of opium in witter to foment the 
forehead. Arbutbnot . 

3. To encourage; tofupport; to cherifti. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds no 
lefs than parents do their children. ffotUn. 

Blame then thyfelf, a* rcafon’s law requires. 

Since nature gave, and thou foment'fi my tires. Dryd. 

They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which 
they themfelves infufed and fomented in them. Lode . 

Fomentation, n.fo [fomentation, Freneb, 
from foment.] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
alfo ftuping, whicn is applying hot flan¬ 
nels to any part, dipped in medicated de- 
coftions, wnereby tne ftcams breathe into 
the parts, and difeufs obftrufted humours. 

Quincy. 

Fomentation csWcfb. forth the humour by vapour* ; 
but yet, in regard of the. way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humours out: for it is a gentle 
fomentation t and hath withal a mixture of Come ftc- 
petaftive. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, 

and the lotions or fomentations by the nurfes. 

Arbmibnofi 

Fome'ntee. n.fo [(tornfoment.] One that 
foments; an cncourager; a fupporter. 

Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to 
the body politick at home, being like humoiitt 
ftirred in the natural without evacuation, fo did they 
produce difadvantageous eflfe&s abroad; and better 
had it been, that the raifeu and fmentrn of them 
had never fprung up. Howel. 

Fon. n.fo [Scott. A word now obfokte.] 
A fool; an idiot. 

Sicker l hold him fora greater/o*. 

That love’s the thing he cannot purchafe. Spenfer. 

FOND, n.fo [fon, Scottifh. A word of 
which I have found no fatisfaftory ety¬ 
mology. To fame » in Chaucer to doat, 
to be fooliflu] 

1. Foolifh; filly; indifereet; imprudent; 
injndicious. 

That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it a 
fond ot unlikely way to fcck men’s converiion by 
fermons, wc have not heard. Huoker. 

He was beaten out ol all love of learning by * fond 
ft liool-m after. Ajcbanu 

Tell thefe fad women. 

’Tis fend to wail inevitable (broket. 

As ’tis to laugh at them. Sbakeftearc't Cirhlanus. 

Grant 1 may never prove fo fond 
To truft man on his oath or bond. Sbakefp • Tim^n. 

I am weaker than a woman’s tear. 

Tamer than ileep, fonder than ignorance. Sbakefp. 

Fond thoughts may fall into feme idle brain; 

But on-* belief of all* is- ever wife. IXivies. 

Thou fee’ll 

How fuhtly to detain thee I devifc* 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate * 

Fond! were it not in hope of thy reply. Milton. 
So fond are mortal men. 

Fall*n into wrath divine* 

As tlicir own ri^in on ihoinfclvts t* invite* A 

*Twas not rceenge for griev’d Apollo’s wrong 

Thofe afc’s cars on Midas’ temples hung; 

But fond repentance of his happy wife. If’alter. 

But region with yout fond religion fight* i 

For many gods are many infinites. ^* 1 ?*.** 

"JLJurs 
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Dryden. 


FON 

fVm ii find, becaufe it is the W*y to cheat thyfelf. 

7 Vlotfin. 

Z. Trifling; valued by folly. 

Wot wiih/vw^ (hckle. f »he*efled gold. 

Or (tones, whofe rate are either rich or poor 
Ai fancy values them. Meaf.fir hfcaf. 

3. Foolifhiy teoder; injudiciouflyindulgent. 

I'm a fooliftt fond wife. AJdifon. 

Like Venus 1*11 (hine 

Be fond and be fine. AJdifon. 

4. Pleafed in too great z degree; foolifhiy 
delighted: with of. 

Fame is in itfelf a real good# if we may believe 
Cftcro, who was perhaps too fond of it* Dryden, 

l t fend if my wdl-chofen feat, 

M y pi&ures, medals, books complete. Prier. 

tome are £0 fond to know it great deal at oncc^ 
•ml Jove to talk of things with freedom and boldnefs 
before they thoroughly underftand them. Watts. 

T 6 Fond. ) [from the noun*} To 
To Fo'wdlb j treat with great indul¬ 
gence ; to earefs 5 to cocker. 

* Howe'er unjuft: your jealoufy appear# 

It does my pity, not myanger more: 

I'H fend It as the froward diildoflove. 

When midft the fervour of the feaft. 

The Tyrian hugs, and finds thee on her breaft. 

And with fweet biflesm her arms coaftraihi. 

Thou paay'ft inhife the venom in her veins. Dryden. 

They are allowed to kits the child at meeting 
prut parting; but a profeflbr, who always ltands by, 

will sot fuder them to ufe any fondling exprefikms. 

Swift. 

To Fond. v. v. To be food of; to be in 
love with 5 to doat on. 

How will this fadge ? My mafter lores her dearly ; 
And !»poor monAer^find as much on him ; 

And (he, miftaken, feenu to dote 00 me. Shakkfp. 

Fondle*. «. f. [from fond .] One who 
fondles. 

Fo'mdlixc. n.f. [from fondle.] A perfon 
or thing much fondled or careficd; fame- 

thing regarded with great aficAiom 
Partiality in a parent is commonly wsluckjr; for 
fondlings are m danger to be made fools, and the 
children that are kail cockered make the heft and 
wifaft men. L’Eft range. 

The bent of our own minds may fewaur anpopi* 
1non os a&ion, that may (hew it to be a fondling of 
W Our own. Locke. 

Any body would have fuelled mifs to have been 
bred up under a Cruel ftepdame, and John to be the 
fondling of * tender mother. Arkutbttot's John Bull'. 

Bred a fondling and an heirefe, 

Dafi’d like any lady snay'rtCi* 

Cooker’d by the femnu poand. 

Was too good totousfc-tbe ground. Swift. 

Fo'wdlt. <td*v, [from foni.\ '* - 

1. Foolishly; weakly; imprudently; inju- 
dicioufly. 

Moft Hollowly did you thefe arms commence# 
Loudly -trough t here, and foolifhiy fent hence. Shaft. 

Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him (peak fondly, like a frasitick man. Shah. 

Ficinus fondly advileih, for the prolongation of 
life, that A vein be opened in the arm offomc whde- 
fome young man, and the blood be hacked. Bacon. 

The military mound 
The Britofb files tranfeead, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, \ha\ fondly brav’d their fat#. 

Phillips. 

otne valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, 

'Still make themfelv»4he mcafure of mankind : 

F ndly wc think we merit honour then. 

When we but praife ourfelves in ether men. 

Under thofe facred leaves, feewre 
From common lightning of the (kies. 

He fondly thought he might endure 
Rathe o 


Pope. 


The 


Swift 


ihcsof Aidclia’s eyes, 

N i th great or extreme tenderncin 

Ev’n before the fatal engine clos’d, 
nwtehod fylpH too fetidly interpos’d : 

110 urg'd the (been# and pit the fylph in twain. 

ftp* 
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Fondly or fev^raly km J. 


Savage. 
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I • Foolifhrefs; weaknefs; war 
want of judgment. 

Fondneft it were for any, being free. 

To covet fetters, though they golden h 

z. FooHfh tendernefs. 

My heart had (fill fome fooXxftxfondnfrfoT thee; 
But hence! tis gone: I give it to the winds. Addif. 

Hopelefs mother! 

Whofe fondneft could compare her mortal offspring 
To thofe which fair Latorta bore to Jove. Prior. 

3. Tender paffion. 

Yoor jealoufy.pciverU my meaning ftilt; 

My very hate is conftrued into findmft. A. PhU. 

Connna, with that youthful air, : ’ 

Is thirty, and a bit to fpc: 

Her fondneft for a certain earl 
Began when I-was 4 >ut a girl. Swift. 

Unreafonable liking. 

They err that cither thresh indulgence to others, 
Gtfondnefs to any (in in themlelves, fubllitutc for re¬ 
pentance any thing that is kfs- chan a -fiecere resolu¬ 
tion of new obedience, attended with faithful endea¬ 
vour, and meet fruits of this change. Hamtfnohd. 

Fone. n.fi Rural of fie. Obfofcte. 

A barbarous troup of downifb fine. Span fir. 

Fon r. n.f. [fins, Latin; firrte, French.] A 
ftonc veflcl in which the water for holy 
baptifm is contained in. the church. 

The presenting of infants at the holy font h by 
their godfathers. Hooker. 

1 hard no name, vto title; 
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titles thou fuft given away that thou 

Shakcfp. King Lear. 

The fiol multitude, that chufe by thow, 

•Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach. 
Which pry not to the interior. Shah. Aferch. of Venice,. 

It may he afked, whether the cldeft fon, being a 
fool, (hall Inherit paternal power before the younger, 
a wife man, Locke . 

He thanks his ftars he was not born a fooL Pope* 

2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 

The fool hath faid in his heart there is no God. 

. . * Pf* *iv« L 

3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought knowing, you midt firft put the 
fool upon all mapkind. Dryden*s Juvenal, Preface , 

4. One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon; 
a jefter. 

Where's my knave, my fad! Co you, and call 
toy fool hither. ' Shake fpeare*s King Lear. 

I fcom, although their drudge, to be their fool 
or jefter.’ Milton. 

If this difguife fit not naturally on fo grave a per¬ 
fon, yet it may become him better than that fool'* 
coa t« Denham. 

f. To pJ&ydxF ool. To play pranks like 
a hired jefter; to jeft; to make fport. 

I returning where I left his armour, (bund another 
tnftead thereof, aod armed myfelf therein to play 
the fool. * Sidney* 

6. To play tlx Fool. To aft like one void 

of common underftandi tig. 

Well, thus we pldy the finds with the time, an! 

ile fit in thy clouds and mock tss. 

Sbakefpeare'i Henry \V m 


the (pints of the wile 


r FT A/ Vr.noh Un Is * thc namC <0 ** liberty to 

[fiftSaueJlc, Kench.J An | t j,g f c J t an d draw (hame and mifery upon a 


ifliie; a difcharge opened In fhe body. 

A peifooplcthorick, fiibjctl to hot deftuxious, was 
advifed to a fontanel mher arm. Wifiman of IfiJl . 

FONTALXGE. n. f [from the name of the 
trft'wearer. ] A knot of ribbands otv the 
top of the head-dref*. Out of ufe. 

Thofe old-falhioned fintastges rofe an ell above 
the bead: they were pointed like ftaeplm, and had 
laagteefc pieces of frapo, w^dk were fiis d, and 
4 ,uag dbwa \heir baclp. ■ AJdifih. 

FOOD. n.f. [jrseban, Saxon; •veede/t, Dutch, 

to feed; feed, Scott.]. *V • I 

1. Victuals; provifion for the mouth. 

On my knec« I beg, . | 

That sou’ll vouchfde me raiment, bed*and food. 

Shakefp. 

Muph food'll in the tillage of the poor, 

j/'w. txu. ay. 

Under my loWly rsof thou haft voochfaTd 
To enter, and thefe earthly fruits totafte ; 

Food not of angels, yet accepted fo. 

As that mort willingly thotiVoold'ft not feem 
At heaV’ni high featts t' have fed. Milton. 

They give tw food, which may with ne&sr vie. 

And wav that does the abfenrfun fupply. H alter. 

2. Any thing that nourifhc*. 

Give fome mufick ; rnufick, moody food 
Of us (hatfradeih ldv^i Shakefp. Ant. and deep. 

O dear fon Fdgar, 

The food of thy abufed father’s wrath. 

Might 1 but live to fee.Uiee i*jrty tpuch, * 

I'd fey# I had- ^bakefp^ King Lear. 

Foo'ofui^ adj. [find and full.] Fruitful; 

full of food; plenteous. 

There Tityin was todse, who topic hit birth 
From hcav'n, his nfir/log jfrom the fiodful earth. 

. ■ Dryden. 

Foo'dy .adj. [from ficd.l Eatable; fit for 
food. 

To vefTels, wine (he drew f 

And into wdl few’d trfki pour'dyl meal. 

Chapman. 

FOOL. n.f. [Jo!, Welch; fil, IHandick ; 
fd, French.] 

i. One to whom nature has denies} rcafbn; 

9 natural; an idiot. 

U«'lt thou call I wfyd, boj l 


upoi 

Locke. 

To difappjlnt; to 


man*# fel 

7. To male a Fool of. 
defeat. 

*Twere as good a deed as -todrick when s 
a»huagiy, to challenge him to the field, am 
to break prooufc with him, and make afool of 

Tvclftb i 


Sbakefpcare's True Ift 


t. ruajts) nig 

.] To trifli 

snort. 
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to toy; to play; to idle; toiport* 

1, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to 
you ; fo you may contmoe and lav\h at nothing ftill. 

Sbakefpeut's T*mp*jf m 
Fool not; for all may have. 

If they dare try# a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be court-fools, thofe that 
have either vyit or houefty, you ma yfiol withal, and 
fpare nor. ‘ Denham m 

Tt muft be an induftrious youth that provides 
'againft age; and he that foils away the one, muft 
cither beg or ftanre in the other. L*Ejfrange. 

He muft be happy that knows the true meafiires of 
fooling. VBfirange. 

Is this a time for foolhtgt U « Dryden* 

To Fool. <v. a. 

1. To treat with contempt; to disappoint; 
to fruftrate; to defeat. 

And (hall it in more (hamc be further fpoken. 
That you an foot'd, difearded, and (hook off> Shah. 
Him over-weaning 

To over-reach 5 hut with the Teifent meeting. 

Fool'd and beguil’d. Milton's Paradifi Loft. 

If men loved to be deceived oxAfooled about (heir 
fpi ritual eft ate, they cannot take a furer couffc than 
by taking their neighbour's word for that, which can 
be known only from their own heart. South. 

When I confider life, 'tis atl a cheat; 

For fool'd with hope, men favour the deedt. Dryden, 

1 ’m tir'd with waiting for thi« chcmitk gold, 
Whicb,/o*Ar us young, and beggar* us wbcii old, 

Dryden. 

! would advife this blinded (et of men not to give 
credit to thofe, by whom they have been fo often 
filled and impofed- Upon, Addifit's Freehold r. 

2. To infatuate; to make fbolifti. 

If it b^,you that ftir thefe dau^itcrs hearts 
Againft their father, fool me not lb much 


Shakfpi 
eieu’ft a 


Ai if thoi<n*u my friend, buJatL’ft a 
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It were an handfome plot, 

But Ml of difficulties, and cnccrW'n; 

And he\ fo fool'd w ith downright honefty* 

He’ll ne’er believe it. Denham ’» Sophy. 

A long and eternal adieu to all untawful ptcafures; 

1 will no longer b tfooled orimpofed upon by them. 

Cafamy's Sit moms. 

A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing ttill 
richer and richer, perhau/W him fo far as to make 

his riches than others in poverty. 

Temple* 

3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money, 
Foo'lborn. adj. [fool and bom ,] hoolifti 
« from the birth. 

Reply not to me with a foolhom jeft. Shak . H. IV. 

Foo'lery. n.f. [from fool,] 

1 . Habitual folly. 

Foolery , Sir, docs walk about the orb like the 
fun 5 it ihincs every where; 1 would be lorry. Sir, 
but the fool fhould be as oft with your matter as with 
my mittrtfs. _ Sbakefp. TAudfib Wight 

t. An aft of foilv ; tri^‘ w 

It is mecr foolery to multiply diftmft particular 
Jn treating of things, where the difference lies only 
in words. rVatts. 

Obkft of folly. 

That P> thagoias, Plato, or Orpheus believed in 

any of thefe fooleries, it cannot be fufpeffed. 

Raleigh V Htftory. 

We are tianfported with fooleries, which, if we 
tmderftood, we thou Id defpife. ' JL'Efteangc. 

Fool - h a'p p y • adj. [fool and happy ] Lucky 
without contrivance or judgment. 

As-when a fhip, that flies fair under fail. 

Ah hidden took Reaped unawares, 
t • « That lay iii’wait licr Wreck for tohewail - 
The mariner, yet half amazed, (tares 
At perils patt, and yet m doubt rie dares 
u To joy at his fool-happy, onrfight. ■ Fairy Queen. 

Foolha'rdIN P.ss, ft. f. [from foolhardy.} 
Madraftmefs; courage without fenfe, 

* There is a difference betwixt daring and fool- 
lard, me ft: Lucan and Statius often ventured them 
u too far, our Virgil never. Dryden. 

A falfe globing parafirc would call his foolbar- 
y dine/s valour, and then he may go on boldly becaufe 
blindly. ' * ‘ South. 

Foolha'rdise, -/ [fool and hardieffe , 

French.] Foolhardinels; adrenturoufnefs 

without judgment. Obfolete. 

More hugp in ftrengtb than wife in works J* Was, 
And reafop with foolbordije over-ran 
Stem melancholy did his courage pafs. 

And was, for terror more, all-arm'd in ihining brafs. 

Fairy Queen. 

Fool H a ; rd y . adj. [fool and hardy.] Daring 
without judgment; madly adventurous; 
t i fooliOily bold. * 

* One mother, when as her foolhardy child 
Did come, too near, and with his talons play. 

Half dead through fear, her little babe revil’d. 

Fairy Queen. 

Some would be fo foolhardy as to prefume to be 
more of the cabinet council ot Cod Almighty than 
the angels. khrwel. 
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If they come wounded off, and lame, 

No honour’s got by (uch a maim. UndiSras. 

Foo'ltra v. n.'f. [fool and trap.] A foare 
to catch fools in : as a flytrap. 

Betts at the firft, were fools raps t where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambulh for the (lies. Dryden. 

Foo'l ish . adj. [from fdol ] 

1. Void of undemanding; weak of intellcft. 

Thou fooli/h woman, fecit thou not our mourning i 

Pray do not mock me; 

I am a ver yfoolijh fond old man: 

1 fear I am not in my perfedt mind. Shakefp. 

He, of all the men. that ever my fooljb eye> 
foeksd upon, was the bett deferring a fair lady. 

Shake]peart* 1 Merchant of Venice. 


FOO 

2. Imprudent; indifereet. 

We are come off 

Like Romans: neither footijb io our Hands, ^ 

Nor cowardly in retire. Shakefpeare's Coriolatutt. 

3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 

It is a fmlijb thing to make a long prologue, and 

to be (hort in the ftory itfelf. a Alac. ii. 32. 

What could the head perform alone, 

I f all their friendly aids were gone ? 

A foolijh figure he mutt make ; 

I>o nothing elfe but fleep and ake. Prior. 

He allows himfelf in foolijh hatreds and refent- 
ments againtt particular ywrfons, without confide ring 
that he is to love every body as hmfelf. Law. 

4. fin Scripture.] Wicked; finful. 

Foo lishly, adv. [from foolijh.] Weakly ; 

without tmderftanding. In Scripture, 
wickedly. 

Although we boafrour Winter foil looks bright. 
And foolijbly are glad to fee it in its height; * 

Vet 10 much fooncr- comes the Ibng and gloomy night. 

Swft.j 

Foolishness. n*f. [fromfoolijh.] 

1. Folly; want of underftanding. 1 

2. Foolifh pra&ice j. aftu^l deviation from 

the right. . * 

Foo{iJhi\efs being.pcopcrty a man’s deviation from; 

1 right ceafon, in point of pradtice, mutt needs Conttfti 
’* "in JKis pitching Upon fuch an end as is unfin cable to. 
his condition, or pairing upon means unfuUaJfle toj 
the com patting of his «nd. South. 

Charm’d by their eyes, their manners 1 Requite, 
And fhape my fdalijbuefs to their defile. Prior .. 

Fools'ton £s. rt.f. A plant. Miller .j 

FOOT. n. f. plural feel. [pot,- Saxon ; 
Dutch; fatp Scottifh.} 1! > * i t { 

1. The part upon which we flahdl 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oft’ner upon her kneej than on her feet. 

Died every da f ihc -liv'd. Shakefpeare's Marketb. 

Hus affedtion to the.church was lo notorious, that; 
he oevtjr deferred it, till both it and he were over-run* 
aod trod under foot. Ctarcnjon.*. 

2. That by which any thing is fupported 
in the nature of a foot: as, the foot tf a 1 

1 table. ***' , 1 / V 4 .1! 1 

The lower part; the bafe. ! f I 

Yond‘ towers, whoie wanton tops dob ufs the Clouds,- 

Mutt kifc tftCK own feet. Shak. Trbiius and Crejj:da. 

Fretting, by little and little, wafhes away bind eats 

n - out both the torn and fidcs and feet of mountains. 

' T • * v H ike will. 

4. The end: the lower part. 

What difroal cries are thofo ? * 

f • J 

—Nothing 5 a trilling (urn of mifery. 

New added to the foot ot thy account. ‘ 
Thy wife is fell’d by force, and born away. Dryden. 

5. The aCt of walking, 

Antiochus departed, keening in his pride to make 

the land navigable, arid the foapalfablc byjoot. 

2 A lac. v. It. 

6. OwFoot. Walking; without carriage. 

Ifrael journeyed about fix hundred thoufoud an foot. 

*• Ex. xii. 

7. A pofture of aftion. 

The centurions and their charges billeted already 
in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's 
warning. Sbakefpeart. 

8. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this 
ienfe it has no plural. 

Lull us gathered three fcore thoufand choice men 
of foot, and five thoufand horfemen. 1 Mac. »v. 28. 

Himtelf with all his foot entered the town, his 
horfe being quartered about it. Clarendon. 

Thrice horfe an &fiot about the fires arc led. 

And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. 

Dryden. 

9. State; charatter; condition. 

See on what foot we (land; a fcanty (bore. 

The fca behind, our enemies before. Dryden'x Mn. 

In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to I 
infinuate that we are not upon the fame foot with our 
fcllow-fubje&sin England. Swift's Draper's Litters. 

Cig ued tiy. Microsoft Qj 
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What colour of excufe can be forthettntempt 
with which we treat this part of our fpecies, the 
negroes, that we fbotild not put them upon the can. 
mon fffft of humanity, that we fhould only fet an 
infigpificant fine upon the man who murders them I 

Addifem . 

10. Scheme; plan; fet element. 

There is no wellwifoer to this country without a 
little hope that in time the kingdom may be on a 
better foot. Su-ifi. 

I ai whether upon the foot of our conftitution, 
as it ttood in the reign of the late King fames, a 
king of England tp*y be depofed ? Swift. 

11. A ftate of incipient exiftence; firft mo¬ 
tion. Little ule 

phrafe. 

If (uch a tradition were at' any tim tfet mfoot , it 
is not cafy to im^ioe how k (hould at firttga» en¬ 
tertainment; but much more difficult how it ffiould 
come to be univcifaily propagated. Tillotfon . 

12. It feems to have been o^ice proverbially 
ufed for flic level, the fquare, par. 

Were it not for this eafy borrowing upon Jntcreft, 
men’s neccttlries- would draw upan them a:molt 
hidden undoing, in that they would be ■forced to fell 
their means, be it lands or goodj, for underfoot. 

. 9 . . Bacon** Fjfays. 

13. A certain number of fyllables con- 
ftituting a diftin&part of a verfe. 

Fret, in our Englifh verfifying, without quantity 
and joints, be fure figns that the verfe is cither-bom 
deforme J, unnatural, or lame. Afcham's Schoolmafcr . 

Didft r thou hear ihefe verfes ? 

•^-O^es, I beard them nil, and more too ; forfocne 
o’ them had in them more feet thap the verfes would 

v 1; bfir. • . Shakefprare. 

And Sidney’s veife halts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 

14. Motion ; at!ion. 

1 , While other jefts -arefomelhing rank on foot. 

Her lather hath commanded her to llip 

Away with Slender to many. Shakefpeare. 

In the government of the* world tKe number and 
vaticty of the ends on font, with the lecret nature 
of meat ihirigA to, which they relate, mutt syakea 
diiUntb remark of their congruity, in fome cafes 
very difficult, and iaiome unattainable. Grew. 

J5. Step. 

This man's fon would, every foot and anon, be 
taking fome of his companions into the orchard. 

E'Efirfnge. 

16. A meafure containing twelve inches: 
fuppofed to be the length 6f a man's foot* 

When it fignifics meafure, it 4*9 often, but vi- 
tioufly foot in (he plural. 

An orange, lemou, and apple, wrapt in a linen 
doth, being buried for a fortnightV fpace four foot 
dEbep within the earth, came lorth no ways mouldy 
or rotten. , Baton. 

To Foot. <v. n [from the notin.] 

1. To dance; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 

Lonely the vale and full of horror ttood. 

Brown ^ l »th the (hade of a religious wood ; 

The moon was up, and (hot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire or ladies in a round. 

That finally footing feem’d to (kim the ground, foryd. 

2. Fo walk; not ride; not fly. 

By this the dreadful bead drew nigh to land, 
llall Hying, and hall footing in his hutte. Fairy Queen. 

Take heed, have opeo eye ; tor thieves do foot by 
sight. Shakefpeare • 

The man fet the boy upon the aft, and footed it 
himfelf. Z»* Eft range. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, 1*11 try, for once, who 
can foot it farthett. Dryden*'* Sparjh Fryar. 

With them a man fomeiiro© cannot be a penitent, 
unlefs he alfo turns vagabond, and foot* it to Jeru- 
falem; or wanders over this or that part ot the 
world, to vifit the thrinc of fuch or fuch a pretended 
faint. South. 

To Foot. v. a. 

1, To fpum; to kick. 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you fporn a ttranger cur over your 
threlhold. Shakefpeare. 

2, To fettle; to begin to fix. 

What 
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What confcd’racy have you with the traitors 
tat tfooted in the kingdom? Sbakefp, King Lear. 

3. To tread. 

Saint Withold footed u. Ice the WO&: 

He met the night.mare* and her name told ; 

Kid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt uiee right. Sbafe/p. 

There haply by the ruddy damiel feen, 
Orftiepherd boy, they featly foot th<; green. Ticket 

4. To hold with the foot. Not in uft. 

We are the earth, and they. 

Like moles within us, heave and caft about} 

And till they foot and dutch their prey, 

Thsy never cool, much left give out. Herbert. 

Foo tball, n. f. [foot and ball. ] 

1. A bail commonly made of a blown blad¬ 
der, cafed with leather, driven by the foot. 

Am i fo foend with you as you with me, 

That like * football you do fpurn me thus? Sbtkrjb. 

Such a winter-piece fhould be beautified with 
all manner of works and cxercifes of Winter; as 
f . balls, felling of wood, and iliding upon the ice. 

■ - ' r % Peacbam. 

As when a forf of Jufty fhepherds try 
Their force at football, care pi victory 
Makes them Ulute fo rudely, breatt to breaft, 

That their encounter (ccms too rough forfeit. IV-aller. 

One rolls along 2, football to his foes. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryd. 

2. The fport or pra&ice of kicking the 
football. 

He was fenfible the comment fin/tbnil was a very 
imperial* imitation of that exercife. 

« Arbuthmt and Pope Mart. Scribl. 

Footboy* ttm /. [foot and boy. J A low 

menial; an attendant in liveiy. 

Was it diferetion, lords, to let this man. 

This honeft man, wait like a lowly foot bop 
At chamber-door > Sbakeffeart's Henry VIII. 

Though I had nobody to allil but a foot boy, yet 
I'made fhrft to try a pretty number of things. Boyle. 

Whenever he imagines advantages will redound 
to one of his fiotbbys by opprelllon of me, ha never 
Routes ir, Swi ft. 

Foo'tbudce. ft,/, [foot and bridge.] A 

bridge on which paflengers walk; a nar¬ 
row bridge. 

Palemoo’s Ihepherd, fearing the footbridge was 
not ftrong enough, loaded it fo long, 'till he broke 
that which would have born a bigger burden. Sidney. 

Foo'tclo ath. ft. fi [foot and cloalh.] A 
fumpter cloth. 

Three times a-day my footchatb horfe did ftutable, 
Aqd ftarted when he look'd upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the flaughter-houfe. Sbakefp. 

Footed* adj. [fromyVo/.J Shaped in the 
foot. - 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
•t _ Grrw. 

Foo'tfioht. n.f. [foot and fight.] A light 

made on foot, in oppofition to that on 
horfcback. 

So began our J'outfight in fuch fort, that we were 
well entered to biood of both fides. Sidney. 

Foo'thold. rt. f. [fool and bold.] Space 

to hold the foot; (pace on which one 
may tread furely. 

i. ? T/v ,hf ***** of ,he trTt * Ich 

it fo littk foothold, that the firft blaft laid it fiat on 
till: ground. L’Efirange. 

He s at the top: be has nothing above him to 
afpire to, nor any foothold left him to come down 

^ L ’ EJhange. 

Foo ti NO. n. f. [from foot.] * 

1. Ground for the foot. 

HI read you matter deep' and dangerous ; 

As full of peril and advent'roui foirit 
As to 0 erwalk a current roaring loud, 

mbe unftMdfaft/twwjof a rp:»r. Shai. Hen. VI. 
rx^n. No, i 1 !*T’Z'' , A h ; c, r’ d “ m 

t ling found, for all the flood. Davie,. 
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. Support; root. 

Set cloven flakes; and wond’rous to behold. 
Their Sharpen'd ends in earth their footing place. 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryd. Fir*. 

Bails; foundation. 

All thofc fublime thoughts take their rife and 
footing here: the mind ftirs not one jot beyond 
thofc ideas which fenfe or refle&ion have offered. 

r _ 1 , . Locke. 

The rtafooing faculties of the foul would not know 

how to move, for want of a foundation and footing 
in moft men, who cannot trace truth to it* fountain 
and original. . Locke 

4. Place; pofleflion. * 

W hether the un£fuous exhalation® are 
Fir'd by the fun, or feemmg-fo alone; 

Or each feme snore remote and flippery flat, 
Whieh lofes.footing when to mortals (hewn. Dryden 

Tread; walk. 

As he forward moved h \t footing old. 

So backward ftiil was turn’d Ins wrinkled face. 

. ,, Spenfer. 

1 wmjja outnight yon did no body come: 

Buthark, I hear xhz footing of a man. Shakefpeare. 

Break off, break off; 1 feel the different found 

Offome ch tSitfooting near about this ground. Milton. 

6. Dance. 

Make holyday: pur vyeftraw hats put on. 

And thefo frefb nymphs encoun er every one 
I n country footing . $la*ejpeare's Tempfi. 

7. Steps; road; track. 

He grew ftrong among the Irtfh; and in his 
footing hi* fon continuing, hath increafed his Cud 
“***• . Spenfer on Ireland. 

kike running weeds, that have no certain root; 
or like footings up and down, impoflible to be 
traced. Baton's Henry \i I. 

8- Entrance; beginm* 

Ever fincc our natioi 

Iand,^ibe Stale of England did defire to perfect the 
conqueft. . Davies. 

_ J“ c <fof«t of Colonel Bcllafis gave them their 
mb footing in Yorkfhire.. Clarendon . 

No ufdui arts have yet found footing here } 

But all untaught and favage does appear. Dryden . 

9. State; condition; fetdement. 

Gaul was on the fame footing with Egypt as to 
taxes. Arbmbnot. 

Foo'TLfCKiR.jr./. [foot and lick.] A (lave; 

an humble fawner; one who licks the 
foot. 

Do that good mifehief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy footlicket. Shakefpean's Temped. 

roo 1 man. rt. f. [foot and mart.] 

1. A foldicr that marches and fights on 
foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confift 
of footmen three millions, of horfemen one million. 

*t i , - . Raleigh's Hjiqrj. 

2. A low menial lervant in livery. 

He was carried m a rich ebarktf, litterwife, with 
two horfes at either end, and two footmen on each 

C r , , 

L.\KtJootmen running before coaches. 

To tell the inn whal lord approaches. Prior. 

3. One who pradtifes to walk or run. 
Foo'tmanship. n.f. [from footman.] The 

art or faculty of a runner. 

The Irifb archers cfpying this, fuddenly broke up, 
and committed the fafcty of their lives to their 
nimbi zfootmanjlup. Harvard. 

. Y et * > a y s *he fox, 1 have baffled more vf them 
with my wiles aad fhifts than ever you di<Fwith 
your fiuxmanfiip. L'Ffirange. 

Footpace, n.f. [foot and pace.] 

1. Part of a pair of flairs, whereon, after 

four or five ftept, you arrive to a btoad 
place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afeend another ftep, 
thereby to eafe the legs in afeending the 
reft of the flairs. - Moxon. 

2. A pace no fafler than a flow walk. 


FOP 

Foo'tfad. n.f. [ foot and pad.] A high¬ 
wayman that robs on foot, not on horfe- 
back. 1 * * 

Footpath, n. f. [foot and path.] A 

narrow way which wifi not admit horfes 
or carriages. 

Know ’ft thou the way to Dover? 


tuic aiju gate, none way and footpath. Sbak. 

Foo tpost. rt. f. [foot and pcftA A poft 
or meflenger that travels on foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare 
weekly appointed a footpoft, whofe difpatch is well 
near as fpcedy as the horfes. Carew 

hOO'T STALL, rt.fi [foot and fid/f. ] A WO. 

man's flirrup.. 

Footstep, n.f. [foot and ftep.] 

1. Trace; track; impreffion left by the 
foot. 

Clear-fighted reafon,. wifdom’s judgment lead*. 
And lenle, her vaiTal, in her J'ooiJiept treads. Denham. 

. A man foaU never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever 
hchas th zfootfieps of others to follow. Locke. 

2. Token; mark; notice given. 

Let us turn our thought* to the frame of our 
lyltem, if there we may trace any vifible foot firpt of 
Divine vrifdom and beneficeocc. Bentleys Sermons. • ■ 

3. Example. 

Footstool, n.f [foot and fiooh] Stool- 
on which he that fits places his feet. 

Thus have vre fwept fufpicion from our fear; 

And made our/po^w/ of fecurily. Sbah. Henry Vf. . 

They whofe facred office ’tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 

By thcle myftcrious links to fix and tyc 
Men to ihtfoojiool of the Deity. Denham's Sophp. 

Let echoing anthems make his praifts known 
On earth, hi sjbotfiool, as in heaven his throne^ 

. . . _ Rofcommon. 

By the phrale of worlhipping his fiojiool , no 

mote » meant than worihipping God at his footfiooi. 
rnt) r Stilling feet. 

rur. it./, [A word probably made by 
chance, and therefore without etymolo- 

££•] ^ fimpleton; a coxcomb; a man 
of fmall underftanding and much oflen- 
tatioii; a pretender; a man fond of fhow, 
drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops, 

Co '’* w “" * n «P » nd w-ke. Rhakefb. Kir.g Lear. 
When fuch a pofitive abandon’d fop, . 

Among his numerous abfurditics. 

Stumbles upon fome tolerable line, • . 

1 “1 f " i!" 1 , in luch com P*ny, Rbfiornmm. 

Thii leopard s beauty, without the fox’s w 

no better than a fop in a g*y coat. VEJln 

In a dull ftream, which moving flow. 

You hardly fee the current flow ; ~ — 

When a fmall breeze obftrulfo the courier . 

It whirl* about for want of force. 

And in its narrow circle gathers : 

Nothing but chaff, and ftraws, and feathers \ * ' 

I he current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with cv’ry wind; 

I hus whirling round, together draws 
Fcots,/6 fr, and rakes, for chaff and ftraws. Swift 
Fo PDooDLfe. xr. /. [fop and doodle.] A 
fool; an infignificant wretch. 

Where fturdy butchers broke your noddle, - 
And handled you like a fopdoodie. 

Fo'ppery. 7 t.fi JTrom fop.] 

1. Folly; impertinence. 

Let not the found of (hallow foppery enter 
My fober houfe. Shakefp. Merchant ofVrnkt. 

I was three or four t.mes in the thought they 

r'r "m ; r n i y et thc R uiilincf * of my mind, 

the hidden furprtfe of my powers, drove the groflheia 

of the foppery i nt o a received belief, in defptght of 

the teeth of all rhyme and reafon, that they were 

. . Shakrfp. Merry Hives of IVindfor. 
Jihifi is the excellent fippny of the world, that 
when we are lick in fortune, often the forfeits of 


wit, is 
•ange . 


Hu .ibras. 


- our own behaviour, we moke guilty of our-difafterr. 
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the full, the moon, and ftars, as if we were villain* 
on fleceffity. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

t. Affectation of fhow or importance ; 
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:ery; vain or tale practice; iaic 

aflfedation. 

They thought the people were better let alone in 
their fipp rrt * 3 * than to be fuflfered to break loofe 
from that fubjeftion which your fuperftition kept 
them in* StiUingJUet. 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune and modes of dance. 

Our tturdy Britons fcorn to borrow feufe. Granville. 

I wifti I could fay quaint fopperies were wholly 
mbfent from graver fubje€tf. Swift. 

Fo'ffish. adj. [from fop.] 

X, Fooliih; idle; vain. 

Fools ne’er hid lefs grace in a year; 

For wife men are grown foppijb» 

And know not how their wits to weir. 

Their manners are fo'apHh. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

3. Vain in fhow; foolifhly oftentatious; 
vain of drefs. 

With him the prefent ftiU feme virtues have ; 

The vain are fprightly, and the ftupid grave; 

The iloihful negligent, the fippifl'» neat, 

" * “tellvdil 


^Tl: 


Garth. 


jk lie lewd are airy, and the lly difcrcct- 
The Romans grew extremely expenfive and fop- 
~f>Tfh i fo that the Emperor Aurelian forbid men that 
variety of colours on their (hoes, allowing it Hill to 
women. Arbutbnot. 

You would know who is rude and Hl-natured, 
who is vain and fiffifi , who lives too high, and 
who is in debt. Law. 

Foppishly. ad<v m [from fopp\fh .] Vainly; 
often tatiou fly, 

Fo'pfishness. n. f, [from foppffiJ\ Va¬ 
nity; fliowy or often tatious vanity. 

Fop'p l i kg. 9 t*f. [from fop.] A petty fop; 
an under-rate coxcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part. 

And, with his tailor, (hare fatfippHng'* heart. 

Ticket. 

FOR. prep, [pop, Saxon; <voor % Dutch,] 

I, Becaufe of. 

That which we for our unworthinefs are afraid 
to crave, our prayer is, that God for the'wftrthintfs 
ei his fon would notwithftanding vouchsafe to^rant. 

Edward and Richard 
With fiery eyes, fpotklingyer very wrath. 

Are at our backs. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Speak, good Cominius; 

JLea ve noth mg out far length, 5 ha kefpeak e. 

F.r as much as tlie queftien Cannot be fcanned, 
tinlefe the time of Abraham's journey be conlidcrrd 
ot, I will fearch into a tradition concerniag his 
travels. Raleigh's Hif cry. 

An aftrologer faith, if it were not tor two things 
that are confront, no individual would lull one mo¬ 
ment. Bacon. 

for as much as it is a fundament'll law In the 
Turkifh empire, that they may, without ary other 
provocation, make war upon Chriftendom for the 
propagation of tlieir law*; fo the Chriftians may 
at all times, as they think good, be upon the preven¬ 
tion. Bacon's liar with Spain • 

The governor fellying out, took great ftore of 
visual and warlike provifion, which the Turks had 
for hafte left behind them. Knolles's Hifiory. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days, for 
lack of vi&uals. Knoll ex t 

Quit, quit \fir (hame; this will not move. 

This cannot rake her: 

If of herfelf (he will not love. 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 

Care not for frowns or fmiles. Denham's Sophy. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the 
wickeder for hoping. Hammond's PraH. Catecb. 

1*1 no man f< /i>r his own poverty, become more 
•pprefiiog in his bargains ; but quietly recommend 
his eftatc to Cod, and leave the fuccefs to him. . 

* Taylor. 

jperfobs who have loft moft of their grinders. 
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having been compelled to ufc three or foBr only ir 
chewing, wort them fo low, that the inward nerre 
hy bare, and they would no longer for pain snake 
ule of them. o" tbf Creation. 

I but revenge my fate; difdain'd, betray’d. 

And fuff’ring death for this ungrateful maid .Dryden. 

6ole on the barren fends, the fuff’ring chief 
Roar’d out for atiguHh, and indulg’d h»i grief. Dryd . 

For his tong abfence church and (fate did groan, 

M idnefi the pulpit, fa£tion feis’d the throne. Dryd . 

Nor with a fuperftitioos fearfe aw’d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryden . 

I, my own judge, condemn’d myfclf before ; 

For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryden. 

Matrons of renown. 

When tyrant Nero burnt th* imperial town. 

Shriek'd for the downfall in a doleful cry, 

jFor which their guilders lords were doom'd to die. 

Dryden. 

Children, difcountenanced by their parents/Srany 

fault, find a refuge in the carcues of foolifh flatterers. 

Locke. 

A found mind in a found body is a Ihort but full 
dfefcription of a happy ftate hi this world: he that 
has thefo two has little more to Wilber, and he 
that wants either of the k will be but little better 
for any thingelfe. Lock. 

The middle oi the gulph is remarkable for ttm- 
pe(fc=. • Addifon. 

My open’d thought fo joyftus profpeT raife. 

And for tby mercy let me (tng thy praife. Prior . 

Which beft or worth you ctmld not think. 

And die you mudot drink. Prior. 

It is a mod infamous fcandal upon the nation, to 

reproach them for treating foreigners with contempt. 

Swift. 

We can -only give them that liberty now for 
fomething, which they have fo many years cxe?cifod 
yirnothingj of railing and fcribblingagainft us. Swift . 

Your fermons w ill be lefs valuable, for want ot 
time. # Swift. 

2. With refpeft to: with regard to. 

Rather our (Vale's defective for requital. 

Than we to ftretch it our. Sbakefp. Corlolamts. 

A paltry ring 

That fhe did give me. whofopoefy was. 

For all the world, like cotter’s* poetfy 
Upon a knife; love me and leMw me not. Sbakefp. 
/brail the world. 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shak. 

It was young eounfeljftr the perlbns, and violent 
counfel for the matters. Bacon's Effdys. 

Authority followcth old men, and favour and po¬ 
pularity youth; but for the moral part, perhaps, 
youth will have the "pre-eminence, as agfe hath for 
the politick. Bacon's EjJ'ays. 

Comets are rather gazed apon than wifely obferved 
in their effedis; that is, what kind of comet for 
magnitude or colour, ptvducefh wfiat kind of eftcCls. 

Baton's Ejfayt. 

For me, if there be fuch a thing as I. Walk*. 
I U faith thefe honours confuted in preferving their 
memories, and praiflng their virtues; but for any 
matter of worlhip towards them, he utterly denies it. 

Sfillingfhet. 

Our laws were fir their matter foreign. Hales. 
Now for the government, it is abfoltite monarchy; 
tfiere being no other laws in China but the king’s 
command. Temple. 

For me, no other happinefs I own. 

Than to have born no illiic to the throne. Dryden. 

For me, my (tormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death fccurcly tend. Diyden's JEn. 

After death, we Ipriglus have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. 

Dryden. 

Such little wafps, and yet fo full of fpite i 
For bulk mere infeCts, yet in mifchiel Itrong. Tate. 

Hobbes has given us a coned explanation of the 
fenfe in general; but fir particulars and circum- 
ftanccs, he continually lops them. Pope. 

Lo, fome arc vetlom, and the reft m good. 

For all his lordfhip knows, but they arc wood. Pope. 

, In this fenfe it has often as before it. 

At fir Maramaldus the general, they hod no juft 
caufe to miilike him, being ait old captain of great 
experience. Kwiles, 

4, In the charader of. 

If a man be fully afluttd of any thing fir a 
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truths without having examined, what is there that 
he may not embrace for truth I Locke. 

She thinks you favour'd; 

But let her go ,for ao ungrateful woman. A. Philips . 

Say, is it fitting in this very field. 

This field, where from my youth I’ve been a carter, 
I, in this field, (hould die for a deferter ? Gay , 

5. With refemblance of. 

I hear/er certain, and do fpeak the truth. 

The gentle York is up. Sbakefp, Henry IV, 

Now, now for fure, deliverance is at hand. 

The kingdom (hall to Ifrael be reftor'd. Miln* m 

The (bulling fteed wasfeiz'd with fudden fright. 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caft the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 

He quiver’d wi th his fcet, and fey for dead. Dryden • 

6. Confidertd as; in the place of. 

Our prefen t lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; fir ill, not worth. 

If we procure not to ouHelves more woe. Milton. 

The council-table and ftax-chamber held for hew 
nourable that which pleafod, mad fir juft that which 
profited. Clarendon,, 

7* In advantage of; for the lake of. 

An ant is a wife creature for itfclf; but it is a 
(hrewcHhing in an orchard. Bacon. 

He refufed not to die for thofe that killed him, 
*nd (bed his blood for fome of thofe that fpU* it. 

Boyle, 

Shall I thtrik the world was made fir one. 

And men are born fir kings, as bcifts fir men. 

Not fir prote£Uon, but to be devour'd l Dryden ; 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thofe our criticks much confide in; 

Though meerly writ at firft fir filling. 

To raife the volume’s price a (hilling. Swift, 

8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 

It is fir the general good of human fociety, and 
confidently of particular perfons, to be true and 
juft; and it isy&r men’s health to be temperate. 

Titlotfin m 

It can never be for the intereft of a believer to do 
me a mifehief, becaufe he is fure, upon the balance 
of accounts, to find himfelf a lofer by it. Adjifcn . 

9. With intention of going to a certain 
place. 

We failed from Peru for China and Japan. Baton . 

As llie was brought for England, (lie was calt 
away near Harwich haven. Hayward. 

We failed diie£Uy/w- Genoa, and had a fair wind. 

Addifin^ 

10. In comparative refpeft. 

For tu(ks with Indian elephants he drove. 

And Jove’s own thuuder from his mouth he drove. 

Diyderr. 

11. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer: prick him; for 
we have a number of ihadow* to fill up the muftcr* 
book. Shakefpeare . 

12. After O an expreflion of defire. 

O fir a mufe of fire, that would afoend 
The brighteft licaven of invention! Sbakefp. 

13. In account df; in folution of. 

Thus much for the beginning and pmgrdfs 6f ihe 
deluge. Bur net's Theory of the Ear: 4 a 

14. Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reaTbn 
ybrthat which we call virtue, jnd ag.unft chat which 
we call vice. Tillotfin. 

15. In expectation of. 

He muft be back again by- one-and-twenty, to 
marry and propagate: the father cannot ftay any 
longer fir the portion, nor the mother fit a new fet 
of babies to play with. Locke. 

16. Noting power or poftihility. 

For a holy -perfon to be humble, for one whom 
all men efteem a faint, to fear left himfelf become 
a deVii, is as hard as for a prince fo fubrait himfelf 
to be guided by tutors. Taylor . 

17. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objeOs, brmiphi into a 
darkened room, depend for their viftbhity upon the 
dimnefs of the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

18. In prevention of; fox fear of. 

Com 
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Corn bfiig Had down, an? way ye affow* 

Should wither as ncedetb fir burning in mow- 
Y Tujfev. 

And, fir the time (hall not feem tedious, 

1*11 tell thee what betel me oo a day. 

In this felf-pficc. Shakefp. Henry \ 1. 

There muft be no alleys with hedges at the hither 
end, for letting your profpeft upon this fair hedge 
ffom the gfecu : cor at the farther end, for letting 
your prafoeft from die hedge through the arches 
upon the heath. Bacon'* EJfays. 

• She wrapped him dole for catching cold. Lovelace. 

19. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, fometimes cold things ate good 
for the tooth-ach. Gar ref on. 

20. In exchange of. 

He made coniiderable progrefs hi the ftudy of the 
law, before he quitted that profeffioo for this ci 
poetry. Dry den. 

21. In the place of; inftead of. 

To make him copious is ao alter hit dander ; 

and to tranftatt him line for line is impo&ble. 

Dryden . 

We take a falling meteor for a ftar. Cowley. 

22. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Mod ol our ingenious young men take up fome 
cri*d-up Eoglifti poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

23. Through a certain duration. 

Some pfeafe for once, fome will for ever pteafe. 

1 \ofeom. 

Thofe who deep without dreaming, rati never be 
convinced that their thoughts are for four hours bufy, 
without their knowing it. Locke. 

The adminirtration of this bsnlc Is for lifo, and 
partly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addifon. 

Since, hir'd for life, thy'forvile miife swft fing 
Svcceflnre conqtaefts, and a glorious king) 

And bring him laurels, whatfee’er they ctl Prior. 

The youth txaofported, afks without delay 
To cai !c the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Garik. 

24. In fcarch of; in queft of. 

Phtlofophert have run fo for back for arguments 
of comfort again ft pain, as to doubt whether there 
wctc any fuch thing; and yet, for alt that, when 
any great evil has hues upon them, they would cry 
out as loud as other men. ‘Xillotfo*. 

25. According to* 

Chymifts have not been aWe,fraught ss vul¬ 
garly known, by fire alone to Separate true folphur 
trom antimony. Boyle. 

26. Noting a (late of fitnefs or readmeft. 

Nay, If you be an undertaker, 1 am for you. 

Shake#. 

If he be brave, he** ready for die ftrok*. Dryden. 

la hope of; for tne fake of; noting 
the final caufe. 

How quickly nature 

falls to revolt, when gold become s her ofcjc&t 
For thn the foolrfh, over-careful fathers. 

Have bsoke their deeps with thought, their brains 
with care. 

Their bones with induftry: for this, engraft'd 
The canker'd heaps of (bang atchieved gold: 
hot this they have been thoughtful to invert 
Their Ions with arts and martial exercifer. Shake#. 

The kingdom of Cod was fiift rent by »1 coun- 
fcl; upon which oounfel there arc fot, for our in- 
ftiuOton, two marks. Bacon. 

Whether fome here's fate. 

In words worth dying/or, he celebrate. Cowley. 

Far he writes*not jtor money, nor for praife. 

Nor to be call'd a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham. 

There we lhall fee, a fight worth dying fir f that 
hlrfted Saviour, who fa highly defervet of us* Boyle* 
He is not di fpefo d to be a hoi, and to he sufer- 
■W efir company. TULtfin. 

Even death’s become to me no dreadful name; 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

S faw him, and contemn'd him firft for you. Dryd. 

For this, 'tit needful to prevent her art. 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician’* heart. 

Dryd. Firg. 

Some pray for riches j riches they obtain; 

Bug watch'd by tQhhw^fir foci/ wealth are flam. 

* Dryden. 
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Let them, who truly would appear my friends. 
Employ their fwords like mine tor noble ends. Dryd. 

28. Of tendency to; towards. 

The kettle to the top was hoift ; 

But with its upftde down, to (how 
Its inclination for below. Swift. 

zcy. In favour of; on the part of; on the 
fide of. 

Ye fuppofcthe laws fir which ye drive ate found 
fh Scripture; but thofe not againft which we ftrive. 

Hooker. Preface. 

It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence 
of a bad caufe, when 1 have fo often drawn it fir * 
good one. Dryden. 

love was/or Venus ; but he fear’d his wife. 

Dryden. 

He for the world was made, not us alone. Cowley . 

They muft be void of all zeal for God's ho¬ 
nour, who do not with light and tears intercede with 
him. Smalridge. 

Anftode is for poetical juftice. Dennis. 

They are ail for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

30. Noting accommodation or adaptation 

Fortune, if there be fuch a thing as ihe 
Spies that I bear fo well her tyranny. 

That Ihe thinks noth ins elfe fo lit for me. Donne. ^ 

A few rules of logick are thought fufficient. In 
this cafe, for thofe who p rete n d to the higheft im¬ 
provement. Locke. 

It it for wicked men to dread God; but a vir¬ 
tuous man may have undifhnbed thoughts, even of 
the juftice of God. ’Tillotfon. 

His country has good havens, both for the Adria¬ 
tic and Mediterranean. Addifon on Italy. 

Pcrfia is commodioufly fituated for trade both by 
lea and land, Arbnthnot on Coins. 

Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing 
to let any §0 fir ornament, if they will not ferve 
for ufe. Felton. 

31. With intention of. 

And by that juftice haft remov'd the caufe 
Of thofe rude tempefis, which, fir rapine font 
Too oft, alas, involv’d the innocent. IValler. 

Here hunefinen with delight may read 
How to choofe dog *for feent or fpccd. IF*Her. 

God hath made fome things 7 #r as long a du¬ 
ration as they are capable oh *tUotfin?e Sermons. 

For this from Tuvia’s temple and her wood. 

Are couriers driv'u* who (hed their mailer's blood. 

Dryden. 

Such examples (hould be fet before them, as pat¬ 
terns fir their daily imitation. Ijocke. 

The next queftioo ofually is, what is it forf Locke. 

Achilles is fir revenging himfeH upon Agamem¬ 
non, by means of He&or. Broome . 

32. Becoming; belonging to. 

It were not fir your quiet, nor your good. 

Nor fir my manhood, honefty, and wifoom. 

To let you know my thoughts. Shake#. Othello. 

TV offers he doth make, 

Wert not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 

It were more fir his honour to raife his fiege, 
than to (pend fo many good men in the winning of 
it by force. Xnolles. 

lefts for Dutchmen and EnglUh boys. Cowley. 
Is it for you to ravage feu and land, 

Uoauthoris'd by my fupreme command I 
His fire already itgns him fir the ikies. 

And marks the feat a mid ft the deities. Dtyden. 

It is a reasonable account for any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greateft part of the world 
do, that he has no mind to die as they do, and pe- 
rilh with them. Tillotjon. 

33. Notwithftanding. 

Thft, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the felt-fame form which Phiiojudwus ex- 
jwefleth. Hooker. 

Cod's defertion lhall, fir ought he knows, the 
next minute fupervene. Decay of Piety. 

Probability fuppofes that a thing may or may not 
be fo, for any thing yet certainly determined on 

cither fade. South. 

For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, 
it may be a contrivance to trignt us. Swift. 

If fuch vaft mafles of matter had been fituated 
nearer to the fun, or to each other, as they might as 
eaftly haye been, for pay mccfoifocal or fortuitous 


Dryden. 
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agent, they atuft necri&rily have caufed a confide r* 
able difordsv in the whok hrftem. Bentley ♦ 

34. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 

The oak for nothing ill. 

The offer good fin twigs, the poplar fir the mill. 

Spcnfer.. 

Your underftandings are not bright enough for 
the exercife of the higheft a€U of reafon, Tmorjan* 

35. In confequence of. 

For love they force through thickets of the wood* 
They climb the fteepy hills and ftem the flood* Dryd • 

36. In recompence of; in return of. 

Now, for fo many glorious a&ions done. 

For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

1 mean to crowns bowl for Oefar’s health ; 

Befider, in gratitude for fuch high matters. 

Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Dryden*. 

Firft the wily wizard muft be caught; 

For unconftrain'd, he notbiqg tells fir naught. Dryd^ 

37. In proportion to.- 

He is not very tall, yet for hisyears he's tall. Sbok. 

As he could fee clear, for thole times, through 
fupcrftitioo; fo he would be blinded, now and thep*. 
by human policy. Bacm- 

Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden's ytevenal.. 

38. By means of; by interpout ion of. — 

Moral confidcratfon can no way move the fenfiblc 
appetite, were it not fir the will. Hale. 

Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from 
God alone; and what would men do in fuch a cafe*, 
if it were not for God ? ffillotfon - 

39. In regard of; in prefervation of. / 
cmnmot for my life , is, I cannot if tsy life 

might be faved by it. 

I hid the rafeal knock upon your gate ; 

But could not get him fir my heart. Shake#. 

I cannot fir my heart leave a room, before K 
have thoroughly examined the papers parted upon 
tiie walls, - Addifon*s Spe 6 f. 

40. Fon all. Notwithilanding. 

Neither doubt you* becavfe l wear a worn an* A 
apparel, 1 will be the more womanifti; fince 1 afiure- 
you, for all my apparel, there is nothing 1 defire 
more than folly to prove myfclf a man in this en¬ 
terprise. ' Sidney. 

For all the carefulnefli of the Chriltians the Englifh 
bulwark was undermined by the enemy, and upon 
the fourth of September part thereof was blown up. 

Knollci's Hifiory.. 

- But as Noah's pigeon*, which return'd no more. 
Did fhew (he footing found for all the flood. Davie*. 

They refol ute,fir all this* do proceed 
Unto that judgment. Daniel. 

If we apprehend the greateft things in the world 
of the Emperor of China or japan, we are well 
enough contented, for all that, to let them govern 
at home. Stilling feet. 

Though that very ingenious perion has anticipated 
part of what I (hould fey,.yet you will, for all that, 
expeft that I (hould give you a fulkr account. Boyle. 

She might have pafled over my bufinefics; but 
xny rabble is not to be mumbled up in filencc, fir 
ntl her perinefs. Dryden • 

For all his cxa£l plot,, down was he cart; from all 
his gteatnefs, and forced to end his days in a mean 
condition. South . 

41. For to. In the language ufed two 
centuries ago, fir wa$ commonly ufed be¬ 
fore to % the fign of the infinitive mood,, 
to note the final caufe. As, I come for 
to fee vou, for I love to fee you: in the 
fame fenfe with the French pour. Thus 
it is ufed in the tranflatioa of the Bible*. 
But this diftindlion was by the beft writers 
fometimea forgotten; and 9 for 9 by wrong 
ufe, appearing fuperfiuous, is now always 
omitted. v 

Who (hall let me now 

On this vilt body fir to wreak my wrong l Fairy 

A large poftcrity • 

Up to your happy palaces may mount. 

Of blrifcd feint *for to npicafe (he count* Sptnfer. 
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Thefe thing* way ferve/or to reprtfent how juft 
«*ufc of fear this kingdom may have toward* Sp 

I Bi 

For. conjm « 

l* The word by which the reafon is intro¬ 
duced of fomething advanced before. 

Heav’n doth vsith u* as we with torches dealt 
Not light them for themfelves ; for if our virtue* 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
•As 'f we had them not. Shakefp. Meafshtfbr Meaf. 

Old hulbandmen 1 at Sabinum know. 

Who for another year, dig, plough, and few; 

For never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop'd his life one Winter more would hold. 

Demham. 

Tell me what kind of thing i* wit: 
jF#r the hrft matter love* variety left. Comdey. 

Thus does he (oolilhly who, for feat of any 
thing in this world, ventures to difpleafe God if or 
in fo doing he run* away from men, and falls into 
the haods of die living God. Ttllotfon. 

2 . £ecaufe; on this account that. It is in 
this (enfe properly followed by that and 
without it is elliptical. This fenfe is al- 
moft obfolete. 

.1 doobt not but great troop* would be ready to 
run; yet for that the word men are moft ready to 
remove, I would with them chofen by diferetion of 
wife men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Jealous (bul* will not be anfwer'd fo: 

They are not ever jealous for a caufe, 

Tut jealous for they're jealous* Shakefp. Othello. 

Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 
I writ your ferious and great bufinefs fcant; 

■For (he is with me. Shakefpeare* s Othello. 

Nor fwell'd hi* breaft with uncouth pride. 

That heav’n on him above his charge had laid j 
But,/or his great Creator would the fame. 

His will increas'd; fo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 

Many excrefcences of trees grow chiefly where the 
tree is dead or faded; for that the natural fap of the 

tree corrupted) into fome preternatural fubftance. 

Bacon*s Natural Hifiory. 

3. For as much. In regard to that; in con- 
fideration ofc 

For as much as inpublick prayer we are not only 
toconfider what is needful, in refpeftof God; but 
there is alfo in men that which we mull regard; we 
fomewhat inelinc to length, left Overouick difpatch 
fhould give occafion lo deem, that the thing itfelf 
is but l’ude accounted of. Hooker. 

For as much as the thirft it intolerable, the patient 
^nay be indulged the free ufe of fpaw water. Arbuth. 

4. For *wby. Bccaufc; for this reafon that. 

-Selyman had three hundred fieldpieces; for nvhy, 
Solynun purpofing tp draw the emperor into battle, 
had brought no piece* of battery with him. Knoiles. 

To Forac e. nt. «..[from for is, abroad, Lat.J 

1. To wander far; to rove at a diftance. 
Not in ufe. 

Forage, and run 

To meet difpleafure farther from the door*. 

And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. 

X. To wander in fearch of fpoil, generally 
of provifions. 

A* in a ftormy night. 

Wolves urged by their raging appetite. 

Forage for prey. Denham . 

There was a brood of young larks in the com, 
and the dam went abroad to forage for them. L'Efir. 

Nor dare they ftray 

When rain is promis’d or a ftormV day; 

But oej*r the city walls their waiting take. 

Nor forage far, but fhort excurfions make. Dry den. 

3. To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 

Hi, moft mighty father on a hill 
Stdod fmi’in'*, to behold hn lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakefp. 

To Fo'rage. nr. a. To plunder; to ftrip; 
to fffiil. 

They will both ftrengthen alt the country round, 
and aim be as coatiuual hold* for her nujefty, if 
the people fhould revolt; for without fuch it is cafy 
to forage and ©vtr-rnn the whole land. Spenfor. 

’ The vi&oriou* FhUdtuw* were worfted by the 
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captivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army. South. 

FORAGE. n. f. [/outage, German and 
French; from for.it. Latin.] 

1 • Search of provifions; the aft of feeding 
abroad. 

One way a band-fele£l from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kiite. 

From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock. 

Ewes and their blcatiqg lambs, over the plains ' 
Their booty. Milton's Faradife Left. 

2. Provifions fought abroad. 

Some o’er the publick magasines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden. 

3. Provifions in general. 

Provided forage , our fjpent arm* renew'd. F)ryd. 

Fora'minous. adj. [from foramen. Latin.J 
Full of holes; perforated in many places.; 
porous. 

Soft and for ami nous bodies, in the-Aril creation 
of the found, will deaden it; but in the pafTage of 
the found they will admit it better than harder bo¬ 
dies. Bacon's Natural Hi fiery. 

To FORBEAR, nr. u. pret. 1 forbore , an¬ 
ciently for bare} fyact./orborn. [popbsefian, 
Saxon. For has in composition the power 
of privation; as, forbear: or deprava¬ 
tion ; as yforfnveat) and other powers not 
ealily explained.] 

1. To ceafe from any thing; to intermit. 

Who can forbear to admire aud adore him who 
weighed the mountains in lcales, and the hills in a 
balance. . Cbtytiz. 

2. To paufe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry: paufe a day or two. 

Before you hazard; for in ebuling wrong, 
l iofe your company; therefore forbear a while. 

Shakefpeare . 

3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to ab- 
flain. 

He forbear to go forth. I $a. xxiil. 13* 

At this he ftarted, and forbore to fwear; 

Not out of confcience of the (in, but fear. Dryden. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear. 

When they their pr=y in pieces tear, 

themfelves forbear. 

ilej 


Denham. 

temper; to 




To quarrel with 

4. To reftrain any violence of 

be patient. 

By long forbearing is a prince perfoaded, and a 
foft tongue brcaketh ihc bone. Frov. xxv. 15. 

To For be 1 a R. nr. a. 

1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. 

Forbear his prcfeiice, until rime hath qualified 
the heat of his difpleafure. ShakefpsKing Lear. 

So angry bulls the combat do forbear. 

When from the wood a lion does appear. Waller . 

2. Toabftain from; to (hun to do; to omit. 

If it palled only by the houfc ol peer*, it Ihould 

be lookedupon as invalid and void, and execution 

fhould be thereupon forborn or fufpended. Clarendon. 

There is not any one adtion whatfoever which a 

man ought to do, or to forbear , but the Scripture 

will give him a clear precept or prohibition for it. 

South. 

3. To fparc; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowlinels and meeknefs, with long fuf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love. Epb. »v. a. 

4. To withhold. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 

with me, that he dcftioy thee not. 

a Cbron. xxxv. ai. 

Forbe'arance. 11. f. [from forbear.] 

1. The care of avoiding or (hunning any 
thing; negation of praftice. 

True Moblencfs would 

Learn him forbearance from fofoul a wrong. Shak. 

Thi* may convince us how vaftly greater a plea- 
fure is consequent upon the forbearance of fin, than 
can poifibly accompany the commiflion of it. South. 

Liberty is the power a man ha* to do, or forbear 
doing, any particular attion, according as »is doing 
or for bearonce has the aftual preference in the mind. 

gitizedby Microsol ^ 
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*. Intemuffion of fomething. 

3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance , 'rill the (peed of 
his rage goes flower. ^ Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Lenity; delay ofpunifliment; mildnefi. 

Nor do 1 take notice of this in fiance of feverity 
in our own country to juft ify fuch .a proceeding, hvt 
only to difptay the mi Id nr (s and forbearance made 

ufe of under the reign of hi* prefent Majcfty. 

Addsfort*s Freeholder • 

He applies to our gratitude by obligation* of kind- 
nefs and beneficence, of long fuffenng and forbear* 
a nee . R grrs. 

Forbe'arer. *. f [from forbear^] An 
intermitter; interceptor of any thing. 

The Weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring. 

The Eaft a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuffcr. 

T ? FORBID, nt. a. pret. I forbade ; part. 
forbidden , or forbid, [popbeoban, Saxon; 
nterbieden, Dutch.] 

1. To prohibit; to interdift any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; hare 1 
not forbid her my houfe I Shakefpeare. 

It is 

The pra£Hce and the purpofe of the king. 

From whole obedience I forbid my foul. Shakefp , 
By tailing <*f that fruit forbid. 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. 

Davies* 

The voice of reafon, in all the di&ates of natural 
morality, ought .carefully to be attended to, by a 
ftriQ obfcrvance of what it commands, but efpecially 
of what it forbids. South. 

AU hatred of perftps, by very many Cbriitian 
principle*, we are moft folemoly and iudifpenfably 
forbid. 

The chafte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dryd. eEst. 

2. To command to forbear any thing. 

She with fo fwtet a rigour forbad him, that he 
dufft not rebel. Sidney. 

They have determined toconfume all thofe things 
that God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. 

• Judith , xj. ia. 

3* To oppofc^ to hinder. 

The moiftute being forbidden to come up in the 
plant, ftayeth longer in the root, aod fo dilateth it. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifi • 
The plafter alone would pen the humour, and lo 
exafperate it a* well a* forbid new humour. Bacon• 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abvfs of light, 

A blaxe of glory that forbids the fight! 

O teach me to telicvc thee thus conceal'd. 

And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. Drfden,. 

4. To accurfe; to blaft. Now obfolete. 

To bid is in old language to pray ; to 

forbid therefore is to curfe. 

Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penihoufe lid ; 

He (hall live a man forbid. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Forbi'd. nt.11. To utter a prohibition. 

Now the good god* forbid. 

That our renowned Rome 

Should now eat up her own * Shakefp. Coriofanus • 

FoRbi'ddance. n.f [from forbid.} Pro¬ 
hibition ; edift againft any thing. 

How haft thou yielded to traufgrcft 
The ftritt forbiddanct 1 how to violate 
The (acred fruit forbidden t Milton's Faradife Loft. 

ForbPddenly. adnt. [from forbid.] In an 
unlawful manner. 

With all confidence he (wears, as he had feen't. 
That you have touch'd hi* queen forbiddenly. Shak. 

PnoRi'imta. m. f. [from forbid. 1 One that 

tnai 


prohibits; one that enafts a prohibition. 

This wa* a bold accu(ation of God, making the 
fountain of good the contriver of evil, and th efor- 
biJeter of the crime an abettor of the faft pro¬ 
hibited. Frown. 

Other care, perhaps. 

May have diverted from continual wauh 
Our great ,forbidder i Milton's Faradife 

Forbi dpifc ,participial adj. [iiomforbrd .] 

Railing 
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Railing abhorrence; repelling approach; 
cabling averfion. 

Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. A. fit//. 

FORCE, n.fi [force , 1 . inch ; fort is, Latin.] 
f• Strength; vigour; might; aflive power. 

He never could maintain his part but in the force 
of his will. Shakfp. Much ado about nothing. 

A (hip, which hath (truck faiJ, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne. 

x. Violence. 

Thu* got the houfc of Lancafterthe crown, 

m » i i iii i i 
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The (hepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

But I by free content. Dryden . 

. Virtne; efficacy. 

M an i felt it is, that the rerj tnajefty and holinefs 
of the place where God is worflnpped, hath, in re¬ 
gard of us, great virtue, force, and efficacy ; for that 
it ferveth as a fenfible help to ftir up devotion. Hooker. 

No definitions, no fuppofitions of any fe&, are 
oi force enough to deftroy conftant experience. Locke, 

, Validnels; power of law. 

A teftamcDt is enforce after men are dead. Heb. ii. 
Not long in force this charter flood, 

Wanting that feal, it mu ft be foal’d in blood. Denham. 

, Armament; warlike preparation. Often 

forces in the plural. 

O Thou! whole captain I account mvfelf. 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Sbak. R. III. 

The fecret of the powei” of Spain coolifteth in a 
veteran army, compounded of mifceilaay forces of all 
nations. Bacon. 

A greater force than that which here we find. 
Ne’er press'd the ocean, nor employ’d the wind, 

Waller. 

Thofe victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuflain your arau. Dryden. 

6 . Dcftiny*; neccfli ty; fatal compulfion. 

To Force. <v. a. [from the noun*] 
x. To compel; to con drain. 

Dangers are light, if they once Item light; and 
more dangers have deceived men than forced them. 

Bacon. 

I have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig 
and Tory. Swift’s Examiner. 


Ine actions and operations did fo 
dividing the finale idea. Broome’s rit\ 


ftrength 

O that fortune 

Had brought me Id the field where thou art fam’d 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 

1 Ihould ha re forc’d thee foon with other arm*. Milt. 

With fates averfc, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch, and infult the ctmn.Dryden. 

3. 1*0 impel; to prefs; to draw or pulh 
by main ftrength. 

Thou (halt not deftroy the trees by fore/nr an as 

Dent. ax. 19. 

Stooping, the fpear defeended on his chine. 

Juft where the bone diftinguifo’d either loin s 
Ii ftuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay, 

Tlut fcarce the forc'd the fleel away. Dryden. 

4. To enforce; to urge. 

Throe bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthem Waft, 
I Boated, and difcover’d land at laft: 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 
forcing my ftrength, and gath’ring to the (bore. 

Dryden's e£a. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fere, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude. 

And uith forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milton. 

5. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering their willing benefactors 
out of part, contrived another of forcing their un¬ 
willing neighbours out of all their poffeffions. 

^ f . , Decay <f Fiery. 

10 tree the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts; left, ignorant of fate. 

The queen mightfcrce them from her town and flat*. 

6 . To gain by violence or power, °" 
Vot. I 


FOR 

My heart is Four’s; but oh f you left it here 
Abandon’d |o thofe tyrants hope and fear: 

It they for chi from me one kind look or word. 
Could you not that, nor that fmali part afford ? 

Dryden . 

7. To ftorm ; to take or enter by violence. 

Troy wall’d fo high, 

Atrides might as well ha vc forc’d the fky. I falter. 

Heav’n from all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braved nation hide ; 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe. 

Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. 

8. To ravifh; to violate by force. 

Force her.—I like it not. Dryden. 

9. Toconftrain ; to diftort; not to obtain 
naturally or with cafe. 

Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns 
of wit, utAforc’d conceits. Ad difen's SpeSlasor. 

10. To man; to ftrengthen by foldiers; to 
garrifon. 

Here let them lye, 

•Till famine and the ague eat them up 1 
Were they not forc’d with (hole that foould be our f s. 
We might have met them direful, beard to beard 

Sbakrfpeare . 

If you find that any great number of foldiers be 
newly font into Oroonoque, and that the paffages be 
already forced, then be well advifed how you land. 

Raleigh’s Apology. 

11. To Force out. To extort. 

The heat of the difpute had forced ont from Lu¬ 
ther expreffions that feemed to make his doctrine 
run higher than really it did. Atterbnry. 

To Force, <u. n» To lay ftreft upon. 

This word I have only found in the fol¬ 
lowing paflage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Ha¬ 
rold, his armorer put on his backpicce before, and 
nii? breaftplate behind; the which beingefpied by 
fome that flood by, was taken among them lor an 
ill token, and therefore advifed him not to fight 
that day | to whom the duke anfwered, I force not 
of fuch fooleries | but if I hqve any (kill in (both- 
** in footh I have none, it doth prognofti- 
cate that I (hall change copy from a duke to a king. 

Camden's Remains . 

Fo / r ckdly. adv. [fromforce.] Violently; 
conftrainedly; unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth 
moft aptly agree to that ftruOure of the abvf. and 
antediluvian earth 5 but very improperly and forcedly 
to the prefeat form of the earth and the waters. 

Buntet’s Theory. 

Forceful, adj. [free and full. ] Vio¬ 
lent ; ftrong; driven with great might i 
impetuous. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Out forceful infligation. Sbakfp. Winter’s Tale. 

Againft the fteed he threw 
Hi* forceful fpear, which, hilling as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden’s Mn. 

wrlTTV* by chance * forceful dcftiny. 

Which form* in caufes firft whaie’er (hail be, 

Airilled by a friend one rtoonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden 

He pois’d in air, the javelin font. 

Through Paris* Ihicld the forceful weapon went. 

Pope. 

Fo rcefui LY. adv. [from forceful .] Vio¬ 
lently; impetuoufly. 

Fo'rcelebs. adj. [from force.] Having 
little force; weak ; feeble; impotent. 
FORCEPS n , /. [Latin.] ^ 

Forceps property fignifies a pair of tongs; but is 
ufed for an inftrument in chiruigery, to extratf any 
thing out of wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 
Fo'rcer. n.J. [from force.] 

1. ITiat which forces, drives, or conflrain<. 
2* The embolus of a pump working by pul- 
fion, in contradiltinttion to a fucker, 
which afii by attraction. 


Milton. 


Prior w 




, 


FOR 

The ufual means for the afeent of water is either 
bv fuckers or forcers. • Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

Forcible, adj. [from fine.] 

!• Strong; mighty: oppofed to 'weak. 

That punifoment, which hath been fomefimes 
forcible to bridle (in, may grow afterwards too weak 
and feeble. HookcrT 

Who therefore can invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemies ? 

2. Violent; impetuous. 

Jeifev, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 
The influence of a form and mind. 

Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwel 
Like mingl’d ftreams, more forcible when join 
Jerfey (hall at thy altars ftand. 

Shall there receive the axure band. 

3. Efficacious; active; powerful. 

Sweet fmells are. moft forcible in dry fubftances. 
when broken 5 and fo likewifo in oranges, the rip¬ 
ping of the rind giveth out their fmell more. 

_ Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

Hoys forcible are right words ? Job. 

God hath affured us, that there is no inclination 
or temptation fo forcible which our humble prayers 
and defires may not fruftrate and break afunder. 

, . Raleigh’s Hifiory, 

5. Done by force; fuffered by force. 

He fritter far. 

Me overtook, his mother all difroay’d, 

- And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend’ring with me. Mihan 

The abdication of K.ng James, the advocat a on 
that fide look upon to have been forcibtt and ui jufc 
and confequently void. Swift 

6. Valid; binding; obligatory. 

Forcible ness , »./. [iiomforcible.] Force; 
violence. 

Fo'rciblyV adv. [irom forcible.] 

1. Strongly; powerfully. 

The Gofpel offers fuch confiderations as are fit to 
work very forcibly upon two of th e moft fwavin* 
and governing paiikms an the mind, our hopes and 

T "• „ ‘Tlllotfon, 

2. Impetuoufly; with great ftrength. 

3. By violence ; by force. 

He himfelf with greedy great defite 
Into the caftlc enter’d forcibly. Fairy Queen. 

The taking and carrying away of women>r- 
rsbly and againft the.r will, except female wards and 
bondwomen, was made capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 

This doctrine brings us down to the level of horfe 
* nd mule whofe mouth, are forcith ho]den with 
bit and bridle. Hammond 

Fo'rcifated. adj. [from forceps.] Formed 
tike a pair of pincers to open and inclofe. 

The looufts have antennae, or long horns before, 
with alongfalcation orforeipated toll behind Brown. 

When they have fazed their prey, they will fo 
tenacioufly hold it with their fordpated mouth, that - 
they will not part therewith, even when taken out of 
the waters. % Derkasn 

FORD. n. f. [pojib, Saxon, from tranan, 
to pais. 

1. A (hallow part of a river where it may be 
pafled without fwimming. 

Her men the oaths rode through made by herfword; 
They pafs the ft ream, when Ihe Jiad found the ford , 

2. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, the curl 

rent, without any confideration of paflage 
or fliallownefs. 6 

^ Mcdufo with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford , and of itfelf the wafer flies 
All ufte of living wight. Milton's Pxntdife L j 

Rile, wretched widow I rife; nor undeplor’d * 
Permit my gholt to pafs the Stygian ford: 

prcpar d in Wack 10 m0Uro % 

Ho foRD. os a. [from the noun.) To 
pafs without fwimming. 

Adatn’s ftiin-booc; muft have contained a thou. 

5 1 faad 
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FOR 

iaed fathom, and much more, if he hikjotdod the 
•oean. * Raleigh's iliftory. 

Fording his current where thou hod ’it it low. 

Denham . 

Fo'rdabl r. adfi [from ford.] PaGable with¬ 
out fwimming. 

Pliny placeth the Schenitae upon the Euphrates, 
where the fame beginneth to be fordable, Raleigh. 

A countryman (bunded « river up and down, to 
try where it was mart for dalle: and where the 
water ran too fmooth, he found it deepeft; and, on 
the contrary, (hallowelt where it made moft noife. 

L'Eft range. 

FORE* adj. [pope, Saxon.] 

1. Anterior; that which is before; not be- 
* hind. 

Though there is an orb or fpherical area of the 
found, yet they move ftrongeft and go far theft in the 
fore line* from the Iirft local impreffion. Bacon. 

2. That which comes firft in a progrcfiive 

motion. - 

Refinance in fluids arifea from their greater prcf- 
fing on the fore than hiud part of the bodies moving 
In them. Cbeyne. 

Fore. adv. • ^ 

1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears 

firft to thofe that meet it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four 
fakers, needing no other addition than a flight fpar 
deck fore and aft, which is a (light deck through¬ 
out. Raleigh's Efjays. 

2* Fore is a word much ufed in compofi- 
iion to mark priority of time, of which 
fome examples (hall be given. A vitious 
orography has confounded for and fore 
• in compofition. 

To ForeaDvi'se. *v. n. {fore and advice.] 
To counfel early; to counfel before the 
time of attion, or the event. 

Thus to have (kid, 

At you were foreadvidd had touch'd his foirlt. 

And tried his inclination. Sbakefpeare's Coriolamus. 

To Fore appoint. <v. n.[fire and appoint. ] 
To order beforehand. 

To Forearm. *v. a . [fire and arm.] To 
provide for attack or refinance before the 
time of need, 

A roan fhould fix and firearm his mind with this 
perfuafion, that, during his paflion, whatfoever is 
oiferedto his imagination tends only to deceive. South, 

He forearms his care 

With rules to pufh his fortune, or to bear. Dry den. 

To Forebo'de. •v. n. [ fore and bode. 

To prognofticate; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, (kill’d in future fate. 

With thefe foreboding words reft rains their hate. 

Dryden. 

2. To foreknow; to be prefeient of; to 
feel a fecret fenfe of fomething future. 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore: 

My heart firbodes 1 ne'er (hall fee you more. Dryd. 

My foul forboded 1 fbould find the bow'r 
Of fome fell monfter, tierce with barb’rout pojv'r. 

Pope. 

Forbbo'der. tt. fi [from forebode .] 

1, A prognofticator; a foothfayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
bird of omen, and a kind of froall prophet: a crow 
that had obferved the raven's manner and way of 
delivering his predictions, fell up for a foreboder. 

L'Eft range. 

2. A foreknower. 

Fore by'./ rr/. [fire and by.] Near; hard 
by; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won 
Foreby a fountain, where 1 late him left. Fairy 

To Forecast, v. a. [fire and caft.] 

i. To fcheme; to plan before execution. 

He (ball force aft Yin devices again ft the ftrong holds. 

Dan* ai. 


FOR 

a 

2 * To tdjuft; to contrive antecedently. 

The fcaft *** ferv'd | the time fo wyll forecaft. 
That juft whe° the deilcrt and fruits Were plac'd. 
The Bend's ala r m began. Dryd. *Ibed. and Hanoi ia. 

3. Toforefec; to provide againft. 

It is wifdom to Co odder the end of things before 
we embark, and to forecaft conferences. V Eftrange. 

To Forecast. *v. tt. To form fehemes; 
to contrive beforehand. 

A nd whatfo heavens in their feertt doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flelhy wight 
Forecaft, but it mult needs to ifl'ue come ? Spenfer. 

When broad awake, (he finds in troublsou nit, 
Forecafting how his foe he might annoy. Fairy 

Forecast, n. fi [ from the verb.] Con¬ 
trivance beforehand; fcheme; plan; an¬ 
tecedent policy. 

Alas 1 that Warwick had no more forecaft , 

But while he thought to ltcal the (ingle ten. 

The King was (lily finger'd from the deck. Sbakefp. 

He makes this difference to arife from the forecaft 
and predetermination of the gods. Addifon . 

The iall, foarce ripen'd into perfe£ man. 

Saw hclplcfs him from whom their life began: 
hfem'ry and forecaft juft returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 

Forecaster, n.fi [from forecaft.] One 
who contrives beforehand. 

Fo'recastle, it. f. [fire and caftje.] In 
a fhip, is that part where the foremaft 
(lands, and is divided from the reft of 
the floor by a bulk-head: that part of the 
forecnftle which is aloft, and not in the 
hold, is called the prow. Harris . 

The commodity of the new cook-room the mer¬ 
chants have found to be fo great, as that, in all their 
(hips, the cook-rooms are built in their forecaftles, 
contrary to that which had been anciently ufed. 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

For e c H o'b e n . part, [fire and chofen .] Prc- 
eletted. 

Forec 1 1 1 ed. part, [fire and cited] Quoted 
before, or above. 

Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men¬ 
tioned in that forecited paflage is continued. Artush. 

To Foreclose. *v. a. [fire and cltfe.] 

1. To (but up; to preclude ; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade. 

Carcw. 

!• To Foreclose a Mortgage , is to cut off 
the power of redemption. 

Fo'redeck. tt.fi [fire and deck. ] The 
anteriour part of the fhip. 

I to the foredeck went, and thence did I6ok 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyjfey. 

To Foredesi'gn. *v. a. [fire and deftgn .] 
To plan beforehand. 

All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been forefeen and firc- 
deftgned by the wife Author of nature. Cbeyne. 

To Foredo'. <v. a. [from fir and do , not 

/ere.] 

1. To ruin; to deftroy. A wordoblblete. 
Onpofed to making happy. 

jc‘ ’fetching him, if either falves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raife. 

He would at her requeft prolong her nephew's days. 

Fairy Queen. 

That drew on men God's hatred and his wrath. 
And many fouls in dolours had foredune. Fairy 0 . 
This doth betoken 

The corfc they follow did with defperate hand 
foredo its own life. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

This is the night 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shah. 

2. To overdo ; to weary ; to harrafs. 

Whilft the heavy ploughman (hoars 
AU with weary tafk foredone. Sbakefptare . 

To Foredo'om. *v. a. [fire and doom.] To 
predeftinate; to determine beforehand. 


FOR 

Through various huard* and events we move 
To JUiium, and the realms foredoom'd by love. *- 

Dryden*s JEn. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand. 

Following with cafe j if favour'd by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ftate. 

Dryden. 

Fate foredoom'd , and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 

Here Britain*, ftatefaen ole the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope+ 

Fore-b'np. n . fi [fire and end.] The 
anteriour part. 

I have liv'd at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fire-end of my time. Sbakefpeare's Cy mb dime. 

In the fore-end oi it, which was towards him, 
grew a fmall green branch of palm. Bacon. 

Forefather, n.fi [fire and father. ] An- 
ceftor; one who in any degree of aicend- 
ing genealogy precedes another. 

The cuftom of the people of God, and the de¬ 
crees of our forefathers , arc to be kept, touching 
thofe things whereof the Scripture hath neither one 
way or other given us charge. Hooker • 

If it be a generous defire in men to know from 
whence their own forefathers have come, it cannot 
be difpleafing to undent and the place of our Iirft an¬ 
cestor. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

Conceit is (till deriv'd 

From fome forefather grief; mine is not (o. Sbakjf. 

Shall 1 not be diittaught. 

And madly play with my forefathers joints iSbakfp* 
Our great forefatfoert 

Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 

Addifon . 

When a man fees the prodigious pains our fir fa¬ 
thers have been at in thefe barbarous' buildings, ono 
cannot but fancy what miracles of architecture they 
would have left us, had they been in ft runted in the 
right way. Addifon on Italy. 

Bleft Peer 1 his great forefathers cv'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pope. 

To Forepe'nd. <v. a . [It is doubtful whe¬ 
ther from fare ox fir and defend • If from 
fire , it implies antecedent provifion; at 
firearm : if from fir prohibitory fccu- 
rity; as firbid. Of the two following 
examples one favours fir , and the other 
fin,] 

1. To prohibit; to avert. 

1 would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 

No, hcav'ns forefend! 1 would not kill thy (oul. 

Shakefp. 

Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend , 

May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryd. 

2. To provide for; to fccurc. 

Down with the nofc, 

Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend , 

Smells from the gen’ral yeal. Sbalejp* 

Forefinger, n.fi [fire and finger.] The 
finger next to the thumb; the index* 

An agate ftone 

On the forefinger oi an alderman. Sbakefptare. 

Polymnia iball be drawn, as it were, attmg her 
{perch with her forefinger » Peacbam on Drawing. 

Some wear this on (he middle finger, as the an¬ 
cient Gauls and Britons; and fome upon the fore¬ 
finger. Brown * 

ho'REFoOT. n.fi plur. forefeet. [fire and 
foot.] The 1 anteriour foot of a quadru¬ 
ped : in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy hft, thy forefoot to me give. Shah. 

He ran fiercely, and fmote at Hcliodorus with hit 

forefeet. % Mac., iii. 25^ 

1 continue my line from thence to the heel; 
then making the bread with the eminency thereof, 
bring out his near forefoot, which I finifti. 

Peacbam on Drawing « 

To Forego'. *v. a. [fire and go.] 

1. To quit.; to give up; to rehgn. 

It 
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FOR 

It it her nature, or ii it her will* 

To be fo duel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then ibe mar it mend with (kill I • 

If will, then (he at will $ vy will forego. Spcnftr . 

Having all before abfohitcly in hi* power* it re- 
jxuiueth fo ftili, he haying already neither foigiven 
nor foregone any thing thereby unto them* but hav¬ 
ing received fomethiag from them. Spcnftr* 

He is a great adventurer, faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard effay foregone $ 

And now hath vowed* till he avenged be 
Of that defpite, never to wearen stone. Fairy S^u. 

Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to pretcr 
wne good thing before another; to 1 aveone for ano¬ 
ther’s fake* to forego meaner for the attainment of 
higher degrees. Hooker, 

Muft I then leave you ? Muft I needs forego 
So good* fo noble, and fo true a mailer. Sbakefp. 

Let us not forego 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 

• Sbakefpeare. 

How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy fweet cooverfe, and love (o dearly join'd 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn ( Milton. 

This argument might prevail with you to forego 
a little of your tipofe for the publick benefit. Dryd. 

What they have enjoyed with great plcafure atone 
time* ha* proved infiptd or naufeous at soother ; and 
therefore they fee nothing in it for which they fhould 
forego a prrfent enjoyment. Loeke. 

To go before; to be paft. [from fort 

and go. ] 

By our remembrance* of days foregone * 

Such were our faults: O! then we thought them 
cor. Sbakefp . 

It is to be underflood of Cain* that many years 
foregone and when his people were increased, he 
built the city of Enoch. Raleigh. 

Reflect upon the two foregoing objections. Roy It. 
Thi* foregoing remark gives the reafon why imi¬ 
tation pleafes. Dryden*s Dufrefnoy. 

I was feated in my elbow-chair, where 1 had in¬ 
dulged the foregoing fpecuLalions. Addifon. 

In the foregoing part of this work I prom i led 
proofs. Woodward. 

3. To lofe. 

This is the very eeftafy of love. 

Whole violent property foregone itfclf. 

And leaves the will to delpeiate undertakings. Shak, 

For eco'er. n.f [from forego.] Anceftor; 

progenitor. 

Honours heft thrive. 

When rather from our afli we them derive 
Than our faregpert. Sbahfp. 

Fo&'egkoumd. n.f [for*andgro*nd. ] f i be 
part of the held or expanfe of a picture 
which feems to lie before the figures* 

All agree that white can fubfift on the foreground 
of the piftwre t the queftion therefore is to know. 
If it can equally be placed upon that which is back¬ 
ward, the light being univerfal* and the figures fup- 
pofed to be in an open field. Dry Jen, 

Po'rehand* n.f [fire and hand. ] 

I* The part of a horfe which 11 before the 
rider. 

2. 1 he chief part. Not in ufei 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hoft. Sbahfp. 

Fo'* ehano. adj . Done fooner than is re¬ 
gular. 

You'll fay fhe did embrace me as a hulhand* 

And ib extenuate the forehand fin. Sbahheare. 

Forehanded, n.f [from fire an 6 . land.] 
1. Early; timely. 

If by thus doing you have not fecured your time 
by an early and forehanded care* yet be lure, by a 
timely diligence, to redeem the time* Taylor. 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

He's a fubftantiab true-bred beafl, bravely fore- 
banded i mark but the cleanncfs of his ihapes too. 

Dryden. 

Fo'rehbad. n.f. [f re and bead.'] 

I . That part of the face which reaches from 
the eyes upward to the hair* 


FOR 

The bread of Hecuba* ' 

When (be did fuckle He£tor, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when It fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Sbahfp. Coriolanus . 

Some angel copy *d* while I flept, each grace* 

And moulded cv’ry-feature from my face: 

Such majefly does from her forehead rife* 

Her cheeks fuch blights call, fuch rays her eyes. 

Drydtn. 

2. Impudence; confidence; aflurance; au- 
dacioufnefs; audacity. The forehead is 
the part on which fhame vifibly operates. 

A man of confidence prtifcth forward upon evefy 
appearance of advantage ; where hiwforce is too fee¬ 
ble, he prevail* by dint of impudence: thefe med of 
forehead are magnificent in promifes* and infallible 
in their prescriptions. Collier . 

I would fain know to what branch of the legifla- 
ture they can have the forehead to apply. Swift. 

Forbho'ldinc. n.f [fire and hold.] 
Predictions; ominous accounts; fuperfti- 

tious prognoftications. 

How are fuperftitious men bagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens foreboldingt, and old 
wives tales. L'Efirange. 

FOREIGN, adj. [ forain, French, forano , 
Spanifh ; from forts, Latin. J 

1. Not of this country ; not domefiick. 

Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil * 

This fair alliance quickly (hall call home. Shakeff. 

The learned corrcfpondence you hold in foreign 
parts. Milton. 

The petitions am fo far from being new, that they 
are commonly to be met with in both ancient and 
modern* domeftick and foreign writers. At ter bury. 

The parties and divifions amongft us may fcvtral 
ways bring definition upon our country, at the fame 
time that our united force would feeure us againfi all 
the attempts of a foreign enemy. Addifon*s Freeh. 

2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belong¬ 
ing ; without relation, it is often ufed 
with to 1 but more properly with from. 

I muft dillcmble* 

And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon. 

Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in tfic foul adapted to it, nor 
any organ in the body to relifli it* placed out of the 
ponibility of fruition. Addifon . 

This detign is not foreign font tome peoples 
thoughts. Swift. 

3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a 
difiance. 

They will not flick to fay you envied hi m ; 

And fearing he would rife* he was fo virtuous* 

Kept him a foreign man (till | which fo griev'd him* 
That be ran mad and died. Sbakefp . Henry VIII. 

4. [In law.] A foreign plea, placitum firm - 
ftcum ; as beirg a plea out of the proper 
court of jufiice. 

5. Extraneous; adventitious in general. 

There arc who, fondly ftudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mould in their ili-natur'd land 
Induce. Phillips. 

Foreigner, n.f [from foreign.] A man 
that comes from another country; not a 
native; a ftranger. 

* Joy is fuch a foreignet * 

So meer a ftrarger to my thoughts 1 know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham's Sophy. 

To this falfe foreigner you give your throne. 

And wrong’d a friend* * kmfinan* and a fon. 

Dryden*s JEn. 

Water is the oaly native of England made ufe of 
in punch * but the kmom* the brandy* the fugar* 
ana the nutmegs* are all foreigners. Addifon . 

Nor could the m,-jetty of '(he Englifh crown ap¬ 
pear in a greater luftre* cither to foreigners or fub- 
jells. Swift. 

FoN FIG ness, n. f [from foreign .] Re- 

motenefs; want of relation to fome- 
thing* 

I • * ■ si m a I 
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Let not the foreigntsefs *f the fubje& hinder yen 
from endeavouring to fet me right. 

To Foreimargins. *i>. a. [/errand ima - 
gitte. ] To conceive or fancy before proof. 

We ate within compafs of a forcimagbied poflibr- 
lity in that behalf. Camden's Remains. 

To IorejuNge. *v. a. [fere and 

To judge beforehand; to be prepoflefled; 
to prejudge. 

To Forekn'ow. *v. a. [fire and bttn ivj 
To have prcfcience of; to forefee. 

- We foreknow that the fun will rife and fet, that 
all men born ir> the world-(hall die again; that after 
Winter the fpring (hail comej *after the Spring* 
Summer and Harveft; yet is not our foreknowledge 
the eaufe of any of thofe. Raleigh. 

He foteinenp John (hould not fuller a violent 
death, but go into hi»grave in peace. Brawn. 

Calchas the facrcd feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft* and things to come 
foreknew. Dryden *s Iliad. 

Who would the miferiesof rants foreknow f 
Not know/ng* we but (hare our part of woe. Dryden. 

Forbkmo'wable. adj. [from foreknow.] 
Poffible to be known before they happen. 

It it certainly foreknowable what they will do tit 
fuch and fuch circumffcuices. More. 

ForeknoVledgb. n.f [fore and iirtao- 
ledgt .] Prefcience; knowledge of that 
which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge t 
faveth us not without our a&iial and real adoption 
into the fcllowfhip of his faints in this prefent world* 

Hotkey. 

I told him you was afleep | he fee ms to have a 
foreknowledge of that too* and therefore ciiufeS to 
fpeak with you. Shel f 

It I foreknew* 

Foreknowledge Had no influence on their fault. 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain unforeknown.. 

Mil ten, 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem 
for you* is the reafon that you do not ditiike my 
letters. P 

Fo'rbland. n.f [fire and land.] A pro¬ 
montory; headland; high land jutting 
into the fca ; a cape. 

As when a fhip, by fkilful ftcerfman wrought* 
Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Voersoft* as oft to ftecis, and (hifc, her fails. 

Milton} 

To Forela'y* *v. a, [fire and lay.] 
i* To lay wait for; to imrap by ambuftu 

A ferpent (hoots his fling at unaware ; 

An ambulb’d thief Jorclays a traveller: 

The man lies murder’d while the thief and fnake* 
One gains the thickets* and one thrids the brake. 

Dryden* 

2. To contrive antecedently. 

To Fo'rblift. *u. a. [fore and lift*] To 
raife aloft any interiour part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs*. 
Forelifoing up aloft his fpecklcd breaft ; 

1 And often bounding or the bruifed grafs* 

As for great joy of his new-comen guefi. Spenfcr, 

Fo'rblock, n.f [fire and lock.] The hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyoul time will not be (laid. 

Unlefs (he do him by the forelock take. Spttfer* 

Hyacimhine lock*. 

Round fi om his parted forelock manly hung, * 

■ Clult'nng* but not berfeath his (houlder's broad. 

Milton • 

Zeal and d«»v are not (lpw. 

But on occafiou’s forelock watchful Wan. Milt. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald be¬ 
hind, fignilying thereby that we mull lake time by 
the forelock ; lor when it is Once palt, there is no 
recalling it. Swift. 

Foreman, n.f \fote and man.] Thefiril or 
chief perfon. 

He is a very fen Able man, (hoots flying* and * a* 
been fevtul times foreman ot the pettv ju*y A. af. 

5I2 For em eNtion 









FOR 

Fore'mentioned. adj. [fi*f and men* 

tinted. 1 Mentioned or recited before. 

It 13 obfcrvable that many participles are 

compounded with fore, whofc verbs have 

no fuch compofition. 

Dacier, in tne life of Aurelius, has not taken 
notice of the forementioned figure on the pillar. 

. Addifon on Italy . 

Fo'remost. adj, [from fere.] 

2. Firft in place. 

All three were fet among the foremoft ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform what they did attempt. Sidney. 

Our women in the foremoft ranks appear | 

March to the fight, and meet your millrds there. 

Dryden. 

The bold Sempronius, 

That ftill broke foremoft through the crowd of 
patriots. 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported. 

And virtuous even to madnefs 1 Addifon* s Cato. 

2 . Firft in dignity. 

Thefe ride foremoft in the field. 

As they the foremoft rank of honour held. Dryden• 

Forena'med. adj, [fort and nanuf] No¬ 
minated before. 

And fuch are lure ones. 

As Curios and the fortnamed Lentuius. Ben fonf. 

Fo'renoon. tt, f, [fire and noon. ] The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
♦ point, between the dawn and the meri¬ 
dian, to the meridjan: oppofed to after - 

noon. 

The manner was, that the forenoon they (hould 
run at tilt, the afternoon in a broad field in man¬ 
ner of a battle, '(ill cither the ltrangers or the 
country knights won the field. Sidney . 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem¬ 
porary theatre, confifting of two parts turning on 
hinges, according to the portion of the fun, for the 
convenicncy of forenoon's and afternoon's diversion. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Fore no'ti c e. n.f, [fire and notice .] In¬ 
formation of an event before it happens. 

So ftrange a revolution never happens in poetry, 
but either heaven or earth gives fome forenotice of it. 

Rywer's Tragedies. 

Forb # nsick, adj, [forenfis, Latin.] Be¬ 
longing to courts of judicature. 

Perfon is a forenfick term, appropriating a£rions and 
their merit; and lo belongs only to intelligent agents, 
.capable of a law, and happinefs and mifery. This 
pciionality extends itfelf beyond prefent exigence to 
what is paft, only by confcioufnefs. La ike. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their fpeeches before the 
proper judges in matters of property, or in criminal 
cafes: thence all forts of deputations in courts of 
juftice, where feveral perform make their diilinft 
fpeeches, may come under the name of forenfick de¬ 
putes. H alts on the Mind. 

To Foreordain. t v. a, [fire and ordain .] 
To predeftinatc; to predetermine ; to 
preordain. 

The church can difeharge, in manner convenient, 
a work of fo great importance, by foreordaining 
fome ihort collect wherein briefly to mention thanks. 

Hooker. 

Forefart. tt. f, [fire and part,] 

1. The part firft in time. 

If ad it been fo raifed it would depriv^ us of the 
fun's light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh . 

2. To place anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards 
the forepart or breaft are broad and thin, to bend 
a ad give way wi ihout danger of fratturt. Ray. 

Forepart adj. [fire and paft.] Paft before 
a certain time. 

Now ceafr, ye damfels, your delights fortpaft \ 
Enough it is that all the day is your's. Spenfer, 
My fortpaft proofs, howe’er the matter fall. 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity. 

Having vainly fear'd too little. Sbakefpeart « 
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FOR 

Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, an 
offer and tender of a reconciliation, an aCt of obli¬ 
vion, of all fortpaft fins, and of a new covenant. 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 

FoREro 98 E f 88 ED. adj, [fire and pojfifs.] 
Preoccupied; prepoflefled; pre-engaged. 

The teftimony either of the ancient fathers, or 
of other clafiical divines, may be clearly and abun¬ 
dantly anfwercd, to the fatisfa&ion of any rational 
man, not extrtmelyferepcjfcjfed with prejudice. 

Sandcrfon. 

FoRerank. n.f, [fire and rank.] Firft 
rank; front. 

Yet leave our Con fin Catherine herewith us; 

She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the fortrank of our articles. Shake/}*. 

Forereci'ted. adj. [fire and recite. ] 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 

Bid him recount 
The firerecited pratrices whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much, Sbakefi*. 

To Foreru'n. <v. a. [fire and rut/.] 

1. To come before as an earned of fome- 
thing following; to introduce as aahar¬ 
binger. 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry l 
But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shakefp. 

The fun 

Was fet, and twilight from the Eaftcame on. 
Forerunning night. Milton*s Paradife Loft. 

She bids me hope : oh heav'ns, (he pities me f 
And pity ftill foreruns approaching love. 

As lightning does the thunder, Dryden . 

2. To precede ; to have the ftart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 
not forerun , all that is or will be pra&ifed in Lon¬ 
don. Graunt. 

Forert/nnef. tt. f. [from farerutt. ] 

An harbinger; a mefienger fent before to 
give notice of the approach of thofe that 
follow. 

The fix ft rangers Ceek for you, madam, to take 
their leave; and there is a forerunner come from a 
jfeveath, the prince of Morocco* Sbakefpsare. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of day 
and the fun, thereby acknowledging the light of life 
to be derived from the divine bounty, the daughter of 
Providence. Stillingfteet. 

My elder brothers, my forerunners came,. 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame : 
Blown oft; like blofToms never made to bear ; 

'Till I came finifVd, her laft labour'd care. Dryd . 

z. Aprognoftick; a figa forefhowing any 
thing. 

O Eve! fome further change awaits m nigh. 
Which heav'n, by thefe mute (igns in nature,.(hews 
Forerunners of hiS purpofe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the 
forerunner of death. South. 

The keeping infcnfible perforation up in due mea- 
fure is the caufe as well as fign of health, and the 
leaft deviation from that due quantity, the certain 
forerunner of a difeafe. Arbutbnot. 

Already Opera prepares the way. 

The furc forerunner of her gentle fway. Pope. 

To For f.sa'v. *v. a. [fire and fay,] To 
predict; to prophecy; to foretell. 

Let ordinance 

Come as the gods forefay it. Sbdkejpeare* s Cymbel. 

To Forbse'e. r v. a. [fore and fee.] 
i. To fee beforehand; to fee what has not 
yet happened; to have preference;, to 
foreknow. 

The firft of-them could things to come forefee ; 
The next, could of things prefent beft advife ; 

The third, things paft could keep in memory. 

Fairy Quern. 

If there be any thing forefeen that is not ufual, 
be armed for it by any hearty though a Ihort prayer, 
and an eameft resolution beforehand, and then watch 
when it comes. Taylor. 

At his forefeen approach, already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms and Median lake; 
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Their feers behold the tempelT from afar, 

And threatening oracles denounce the war. DryI. 

2. To provide for; with to. Out of ufc. 

A king againft a ftorm muft forefee to a conve¬ 
nient ftoctc ot treafure. Ba an. 

To Foresham'e. <v. a. [fire and Jhamc.] 
To fhame; to bring reproach upon. 

Oh bill, forefbaming 

Thofe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers fie 
Without a monument. Sbakefpcare's Cymbeline » 

TaFoReshew. i t^a. [See Foreshow.] 

Foreship. n.f. [fire and Jbip.\ The an¬ 
terior part of the (hip. 

The fhipmea would have caft anchors out of the 
firejbip. t Alts, xxvii. 30. 

Tt0 Foreshorten. *v. a. [fireznA Jborteu.] 
To (horten figures for the fake of ihewing 
thofe behind. 

The greateft parts of the body ought to appear 
foremoit 5 and he forbids the foreJhortenings 9 becaufe 
thjy make the parts appear little, Dryden*s Dufref. 

To FoReshow. *v. a. [fire and JSbcnu.] 

t. To difeover before it happens; Lo pre¬ 
dict ; to prognofticatc^ 

. Choft had called him to be a witneft of his death, 
and refurre&ion from the dead, according to that 
which (lie prophets and Mofcs had forejbowtd. 

Hooke* 

Next, hke Aurora, Spenfer rofe, 

Whofe purple blufb the day forejhews. Denham. 

You chofe to withdraw yourfclf from publick bu-» 
finds, when the face of heaven grew troubled, and 
the frequent fluffing, of the. wind forflowed a ftorm. 

Dryden. 

2. To reprdent before it comes. 

What elfe is the law but the gofpel forejbvwed t 
What other the gofpel than the law iu lulled > 

Hooker. 

Fo # resicht. n. /. [fire and fight.] 

1. Preference; prognoftication; foreknow¬ 
ledge. The accent anciently on the laft 
fyllable. 

Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes,. 

Here ilcep below ; while thou to for fight wak’ftj] 
As once tbou fleep’rt whiUt (be to litc was form'd. 

MitUxs. 

2. Provident care of futurity. 

He had a (harp foreftgbt 9 and working wit*. 
Thatnevpr idle was, ne once could reft a whit. 

Spenfer. 

In matters of arms he was both (kilful and in- 
duftrious, and as well in forefight as refolutkm pre* 
lent and great. Hayward. 

Difficulties and temptations will more eatily be 
borne or avoided, if with prudent foreftgbt we arm 
ourfelve* againft them. Rogers. 

Foresi'ghtful*. adj. [forefelt and full,] 
Prefcicnt; provident. 

Death gave him no fuch pangs as the fitefigbtful 

care he had of his filly fucceflor. Sidney, 

T ? Foresx'gnify.. •v. a. [fire and fignify .] 
To betoken beforehand; to foreftiow; 
to typify. 

Difcovertes of Chrift already prefent, whofe future 
coming the pfalms did but foreftgnify. Hooker. 

Yet as being paft times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaft, plant, waftefui and turbulent, 

They oft fir fignify and threaten ill. Milton. 

FoReskin. n.f [fire and Jfa'n.] The pre¬ 
puce. 

Their own hand 
An hundred of the foe (hall flay. 

And for a dow'r their hundjtd forejkint pay. 

Be Michol thy reward. Cowhy's. Davtdeis. 

FoReeki-rt. n.f. [fire and fkirt.\ The pen¬ 
dulous or loofe part of the coat before. 

A thoufand pounds a year for pure ixfpcft I 
No other obligation? 

That promifcs more thoufanda: honour's train 
Is longer than his forejkirt. Sbakefpeart*s H. VIIf. 

To Foreslack. *i/. a. [fire and Jlack.] To 
negleft by idlcnefs. 

It 






FOR 

It is a great pity that fo good! an opportunity was 
omitted, and To happy an occafion foreflaektd % that 
might have been the eternal good of the land. 

i * -rw fcr'i State of Ireland* 

To Foreslo'w, v. a. [ t re and Jltrw.] 

i* To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
ofeftrutt. 

No (head, no wood, no mountain could I firrffaw 
Their hafty pace. Fairfax. 

Now die illuftrious nymph return**! again. 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train; 

The wondering Nereids, though they rais'd no ftorm, 
ForeJInu'd her paflage to behold her form* Dryden. 

2. To negleft; to omit 

When the rebets were on Blackheath, the king 
knowing.well that-it flood him upon, by how much 
the more he bad hitherto protracted the time in not 
encountering them, by fo much the fooncr to dif- 
patcb with them, tliat it might appear to have been 
no coldnels itsforejlvuiingy but wiidom in chullng 
his time, rcfolved with (peed to affaU them. 

Bacon's Henry \ II. 

Our good purpofes foreftyvoed arc become our tor¬ 
mentors upon our death-bed. Bljbcp Hall. 

Chremcs, how many fifhers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright. 

That neither wind, nor time,, nor tide foreJIaw\ 
Some fo«h have beeni. but, ah 3 by tempcBi fpite 
Their boats are loft while we may fit and moan 
That few were fuch, and now thefe few are none. 

P. Fletcb. 

To Foreslo'w. •v. n» To be dilatory; to 
loiter* 

This may plant courage in their quailing breads. 
For yet is hope of Kfe and victory, 

Foreflvw no longer, make we hence amain. Sbak. 

To Foresfe'ak. <v. tt. [fore and fpeak.] 

x* To p redid; to fore (ay ; toforefhow; to 
foretell* 

«i Old Godfrey of Winchefter^thinketh-nwominous 

forefpeaking to lie in names, Camden’s Remains . 

2*, To forbid. [From for and fpeak.] 

Thou h&forefptke my being in thefe wars. 

And fay’ft it is riot fit. Sbakefp. Ant. and Clevp. 


aai, 

irca: 


After him came fpurring hard 

ahnoft forefbent wi th (peed. Sbak. 


Forepafled; paft. [ Fore andjj* 

Is not enough thy evil life f rrfpent r 
You (hall find his vanities foreft 


Fairy Q, 


Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus,. 
Covering difemion with a coat of folly. Sbakefp. 

3. Befiowed before. 

We muft receive him 
According to the honour of bis fender f 
And towards bimfclf Jus goodaefe for fpent on us. 
We rauft estend our notice. Sbakefpeare. 

Foresri/'raeR. timf [fort and four. 1 One 
that rides before* 

A day in April never came fo fiweet. 

To 0»ow how coftiy Summer was at hand. 

As thi tfnrefpsarertmoat before bis lord. Sbakefp. 

FOREST, n. ft [foreft, French; forefta , 
Italian.] 

1. A wild uncultivated trad of ground in- 
terfperfed with wood* 

By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, becaufe, in a/*r(/?ofmaoy wolves, (beep 
cgiraoc ebufe but feed in continual danger of life. 

„ Hooker. 

Macbeth (hall never vanquifo’d be, .until 

Great Bimhatxwwood to Dunfinane’t high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

-That will never be: 

Who can imprefs the for eft % bid the trro 

Unfix his earth-bound root. Sbakefpeare'e Macbeth. 

There be airs which the phyucians advife their 
patients to remove unto, which commonly are plain 
champaigns, but grafing, and not overgrown with 
heath ? or elfe timber-foades, as in forejh. Bacon. 
How the Mifortfl rais’d its ihady head. R [com. 

2, In law.l A certain territory tS 


FOR 

[rounds and fruitful paftores, privileged 
For wild beafts, and fowls of forefts , chafe, 
and warren, to reft and abide in, in the 
fafe pro ted ion of the king for his plea- 
furc. The manner of making forefts is 
this: the king fends out his commiffion, 
direded to certain perfons, for viewing, 
perambulating, and bounding the place 
that he has a mind to afforeft: which re¬ 
turned into Chancery, proclamation is 
made, that none fhall hunt any wild 
bealis within that precind, without li¬ 
cence; after which he appoints ordi¬ 
nances, laws, and officers for the prefer- 
vation of the vert and venifon; and this 
becomes a foreft by matter of record. 
The properties of a foreft are thefe: a 
foreft , as it is ftiidly taken, cannot be 
in the hands of any but the king, who 
hath power to grant commffion to a juftice 
in eyre for the foreft ; the courts; the 
officers for preferving the vert and veni- 
(oi>> as the juftices of the foreft , the warden 
or ^ keeper, the verders, the forefters, 
agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 
The chief property of a foreft is the 
fwainmote, which is no lefs incident to 
it than the court of pyepowders to a fair. 

Ctrwel. 

To Forestall* *v. a. [popeprallan. Sax.] 

I. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 

If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend oot all 
That thoucan’ft fpcak at once; but huflwnd it. 

And give men turns of fpecch; do not fort fall 
By Uvifhnefs thine own and others wit. 

As if thou mad 'ft thy will, Herbert . 

W hat need a man f ref all his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would raoft avoid. Milt. 

t m To hinder by preoccupation or preven¬ 
tion* 

And though good hick prolonged hath thy date. 

Yet death the* would the Lite miftup foreJLll . 

Fairy Queen* 

What’s in thy prayer, but this twofold force 
To be fcrefalled^n we come to fall,. 

Or pardon'd being down. Sbakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

But lor my tears, 

I had foreftali'd this dear and deep rebuke. 

Ere you with grief had fpoke. Sbakefpeare. 

If thou covet death, as utmoftead 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
Ths penalty pronounc'd,.doube not but God 
Hath wifelier arm'd his vengeful iic, thanfo 
T o b tfor (fail'd* Milton's Farad ft Loft. 

I will ootjoreftali your judgment of the reft. 

Pope. 

3 - To feizc or gain pofTeffion of before ano¬ 
ther; to buy before another in order to 
raife the price* 

He bold fpake. Sir knight, if knight thou be. 
Abandon this foreftaltcd place at erft. 

For feir of further harm, 1 counfel the*. Fairy Qn. 

4* To deprive by ionic thing prior; with 
of. Not in ufe. 

May 

This right for eft all him of the comjng day. Sbak . 

Forestaller.*./. [from ftreftall.] One 
that anticipates the market; one that pur- 
chafes before others to raife the price. 

Commodities good or bad, the workman mull 
take at his maflcr'» ratc,or fit (till and ftarec; whilft, 
by this means, .this new fort of mgr offers or fore, 
falltrt having the feeding and applying this nu¬ 
merous body of workmen, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. Locke. 

Forestbo'rn* adj. [foreft , and lorn.] Born 
in a wild. 


FOR 

This boy is foreftborn. 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of defperate ftudics. Sbakefp . As you Like It. 

Forrester, n. f. [Foreftier, French; from 

firfi- ] 

x * An officer of the foreft. 

Forefter, my friend, where is the bufo, 

That we may (land and play the murtherer in ? 
—Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. Sbak. 

2. An inhabitant of the wild country. - 


} adj. [from for and fkvat, 
from fweat. ] Spent with 


t. 


Fu'reswat. 

Fo're swart 
heat. 

Milo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat me!- 
ters, were getting the pure (ilver of their bodies out 
of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 

To For eta'ste. a . [fore and tafte .] 

1. To have antepaft of; to have prefcience 
of. 

2. To tafte before another* 

Pet haps the fadfc 

Is not fo heinous now % foretaJled fruit. 

Profan’d firft by the ferpent, by him firft 
Made common, and unhallow'd, ere our tafte. 

Milton. 

Fo f R etast b. ft* ft Anticipation ofc 

A pleafure that. a man may call as properly his 
own as his foul and his conference, neither liable to 
accident; nor expofed to injury. it is the foretaflo of 
heaven, and the earned of eternity. South . 

To Forete'll. v. a* preter. and part# paif. 
foretold* f fire and tell. ] 

To predial; to prophefy. . 

What art thou, whofe heavy looks foretell 
oomc drsadfol ftory hanging on thy tongue ? Sbak. 

I found 

The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foretold. Milton . 

Mdrcia’s king, 

Warn’d in a dream, his murder did foretell , 

From point to point, as after it befell. Dryden • 

When great Ulyffes fought the Phrygian (hores. 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold \ 
Heaven feal’d my words, and you thole deeds, bebokf. 

Pope* 

2. To foretoken; to foreftiow. 

To Foretb'll. v, n . To utter prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuel, and thofe that 
follow after, have likewise foretold of thefe days. 

Aflsy iii. 4. 

FOretb'ller. *./. [from foretell .] Fre- 
di^fer; forefhewer. 

Others are propofed, not that the foretold event* 
fhould be known ; but that the accompli foment that 
expounds them may evince, that the foreteller of 
them was able to forefee thee. Boyle on Colours. . 

To Forethi'nk. v. a. [fore and think*'] 

1. To anticipate in the mind; to have pre¬ 
fcience of. 

The foul of every man • 

Prophetically docs foretbink thy fall. Sbakefpeare- , 

1 do pray to thee. 

Thou -virtuous Daupntn, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heav'i). Sbakefpeare's King John. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the puniliimems> 
due to '*egle& and difobcdicnce; and felt, by the 
proof thereof, in himfelf another terror than he had 

, J met bought y or could imagine. . Raleigh* - 

Friday, the fatelday 1 when next it came. 

Hear foul forethought the fiend would change his game. 

Dryd* . 

2. To contrive antecedently. 

Bleffed be that God which hath given you an 
heart xoforetbink this, and a will to honour him with • 
his own. Bybop Hall. 

To For ethi'wk, tv, n * To contrive before- 
hand.’ 

What’smy frenzy will be call’d my crime : 

What then is thine l Thou cool deliberate villain! ' 
Thou wife, forttbinkiugy weighing politician I 

Smith *. 

Foretho'ucht. n.ft [from \foretbink.] 

5 i. Prefcience. * 
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FOR 

Prefcience; anticipation. 

He that ia undone* if equally undone, whether 
It be by fpitefulnefa of forethought, or by the folly 
efovtrfight, or evil couofel. L'Eftrange. 

2 . Provident care. 

T9 Foreto'ken. v. a. [/srr and token*] 
Tq forefhow; to prognofticate as a fign. 

The king from Ireland haftes; but did no good | 

Whilft ftrange prodigious (\&\*foretoken blood. 

Daniel* 

Foretoken. n.f. [from the verb.] Pre- 
▼enient fign; prognollick. 

It may prove fome ominous foretoken of mtsfor- 
tune. Sidney . 

They mifliked nothing more in King Edward the 
•Confcffor, than rhat he wu Frenchified* and ac- 
counted the defire of foreign language then to be a 
foretoken of bringing in of foreign powers, which 
indeed happened. Camden*s Rem aim* 

Toretoo , th. n. f. [ fore and tooth .] The 
tooth in the anterior part of the mouth; 
the incifor. 

The foreteeth {hould be formed broad, and with 
a thin ibarp edge like chillies. Ray on the Creation* 

Fo'aetop. n*f* [fore and top*] That part 
of a woman's hcad-drefe that is forward* 
or the top of a periwig. 

So may your hat» your foretops never prefs* 

Un touch’d your ribbon*, facred be your drefs. Dryd . 

Forevo'vched. fart* [fore and •vouch *J 
Affirmed before; formerly told. 

Sure her offence 

Muff be of fuch unnatural degree. 

That monftcri it; or yo\sxforevoucb'd attc&ion 
Fatt'n into taint. Shakefp. King Fear. 

JFo'akwaad. j*./. [fore and •ward.] r lhc 

van; the front. # 

They that inarched in the foreword were all 
mighty men. 1 Mac* ix. ll* 

To Forewarn, v.a. [fore and warn.} 

4. To admonifix beforehand. 

1 will forewarn you whom you (hall fear: fear 
him which, after he hath killed, hath power toctffc 
into hell. Lukc,x *»• 5* 

2. To inform previoufly of any future 
event. 

- Divine interpreter, by favour lent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn* 

-fj, timely of what might elfe have been our loft 
-Unknown. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2* To caution againft any thing before¬ 
hand. 

Well I will, arm me, being thus/vrewum d. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thy pride. 

And wand’ring vanity, when lead was fafe. 

Rejected my forewarning and difdain’d 

Not to be trolled. Milton's Paradife I*ft. 

Tho* Phoebus had forewarned him of finging wars, 
yet the fearch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Ded* 
Young Choriebus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Cafiandra’s bed. 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam'* aid; 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryd, 

To Foaewatte. *v* a. [ fore and nvafte.] 

To defolate; to deftroy. Outofufe. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage. 

Fore wafted all, until Cemifl* gtnt __ 

Pcrfuaded him to ccafe. Fairy Sfueen. 

High time 'gan it wex far Una fair. 

To thiak of thofe her captive parents dear, - 

And their forewafted kingdom to repair. Fairy ^ 

To ForeWBa'ry. v. a* [ybreand *weaiy.] 

To difpirit with labour. 

By your toil 

And labour long, through which ye hither came, 

Ye \sodt\f>rewearied be: therefore a while 
1 read you reft* and to your bowers recoil. Fairy 

To Forpwi'sh. v. a. [fore and nvijh. ] To 

defire beforehand. 


FOR 


• rood txmraov&y forewijbed mifb 

’ hCno 


Shakefp. 


Forewo'rn. fart . [fore and nvom, from 
weir.] Worn out; wafted by time or 

ufe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already forewarn, and in many 
places blotted. . Sidn ?; 

FORFEtT. *. /. [forfait, French; for fed, 
Wellb.] 

i. Something loft by the commiflion of a 

crime; fomething paid for expiation of a 

crime ; a fine; a mulft. 

Thy (landers I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits* 

Th* execution leave to high difpofal. 

And let another hsnd, not riiine, exa €k 
Thy penal forfeit from thyfelf. Milton's Agoniftes . 

Thy life, Melantius ! 1 am come to take. 

Of which foul treafon docs a forfeit make. Waller. 

z. A perfon obnoxious to punilhment; one 
whofe life is forfeited by his offence. 

Now obfolete. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 

And you but wafte your words. Shakefp. 

Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 
is no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who 
hath fen tenced h i m. Shaktfp. 

To Fo'rfeit. v. a* [from the noun.] To 
lofe by fome breach of condition; to lofe 
by fome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him. and his, for ever; 

If wilfully he forfeit it again. 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver ? _ 

Davies. 

Men difpleafed God, and confe^ueatly forfeited 
all tight to happinefs. Foyle, 

A f#her Cannot alien the power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but 
cap not transfer it. Locke. 

Forfeit, participial, ad]. [from the verb.] 
Liable to penal feizure; alienated by a 
crime; loft either as to the right or pof- 
feffion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, wei of or felt once ; 

And he that might the 'vantage beft have took. 
Found out the remedy. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf* 
Beg that thou may’ft have leave to hatig thyfelf; 
And yet, thy wealth bt\r\% forfeit to the ftate. 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord. Sbakefpeart. 

This now fencelefs world. 

Forfeit to death. Milton . 

Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty fmoke. 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryden. 

Me thought with wend'rous cafe he fwaljow'ddown 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryden* 

How the murd’rer payed his forfeit breath; 

What lands fo diftant from that fccne of death. 

But trembling heard the fame! Pope's Odyffey. 

Fo'aeeitablb. adj* [from forfeit .] Pof- 

feffed on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be loft. 
Forfeiture, n* f. [forfeiture. French; 
from forfeit .] 

1. The aft of forfeiting; the piinifhment 
difeharged by lofs of fomething poflefled. 

2. The thing forfeited; amulft; a fine. 

The Court is as well a Chancery to fave and de- 
bar forfeiture*) as a court of common law to decide 
rights ? and tbfcre would be work enough in Ger¬ 
many and Italy, if Imperial forfeitures (hould go for 
good title*. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and afts of grace indulged by 
former kings, muft not, without high reafon, be 
revoked by their fucceflors; mss forfeitures be exacted 
violently, nor penal laws urged rigoroufly. Taylor. 

He fairly abdicates his throne. 

He has a, forfeiture incurr'd. Swift. 


The preterite of fo 
L f forve. French. 


FOR 

form. In common language we ofe forge 
for large work, and Jfmithy for fmall; bat 
in books the diftinftion is not kept. 

Now behold 

In the quick forge and workidg-houfe of thought, . 
How London doth pour out her citizens. Sbakfp* 
In other part flood one, who at th? forge 
Labouring, two nufiy clods of iron and brafs. 

Had melted. Milton's Paradife L ft. 

Th* o’er labour'd Cyclop from his talk retires, 
Th* A£olian forge exhaufted of its fires. Pope. 

2. Any place where any thing is made or 
lhaped. 

From no other forge hath proceeded a ftrarge 
conceit, that to ferve God with any fet form of 
common prayer ia fuperftitious. Hookrr. 

Manutafture of metalline 


3 


The wifcr fort ceafed not to what in them lay, to 11 . The place where iron is beaten into 

4 * 
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ic bodies; the 

aft of working. 

In the greater bodies the firge was eafy, the mat¬ 
ter being du&ile and fequacious and obedient to the 
(Iroke of the a;.ifi;er, and apt to be drawn, formed, 
and moulded. , Bacon. 

To Forge. r v. a . f forger, old French.] 

1. To form by tnc hammer; to beat into, 
ihape. 

The queen of martials. 

And Mars himfeIf conduced them; both which 
being forg'd of gold, 

Muft needs have golden furniture. Chapman's Iliad* 
Tyger with tyger, bear with b^ar you’ll find 
In le^ues offenfive and defen five join’d ; 

But lawlefs man the anvil dares profane. 

And forge that fteel by which a man is (lain. 

Which earth at firfl for plough-fliares did afford. 

Nor yet the fmith had learn *d to form a fword. 

Tate's Ju*. 

2. To make by any means. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, * 

’Till he had forg'd himfelf a name i* th’ fire^ 

Of burning Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanns . 

His heart's his mouth: 

What his bread forges, that his tongue muft vent. 

Shakefp* 

Thofe names that the fchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of fcholars, could never get ad. 
xnittance into common ufe, or obtain the licence of 
publick approbation. Locke. 

7 . To counterfeit; to falfify. 

Were I king, 

I (hould cut off ih: nobles for their lands; 

For my more having would be but as fiuce 
To make me hunger more, that I (hould forge * 
Quarrels unjuil againft the good and loyal, 

Deilroying them for wealth. Shakefp. Macbeth 9 

Fo'rger. n.f* [from firgei] 

1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing; a fal- 
fificr. 

Aa in dealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves; fo in dander, if there were 
fewer fpreaders there would be fewer/ergm of libels. 

Government of the Tongue. 

So forger #f lies willingly and wittingly furmlhet 
out the means of his own detection. li ft. 

Fo'rcery, n.f* [from firge.] The crime of 
falfification. 

Has your King married the Lady Grey ? 

And ijow, to footh yous forgery and his. 

Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience. Shakefp. 

Nothing could have been eaficr than for the Jews, 
the encmiea of Jefiis Chrift, to have difproved thefe 
fa Os, had they been falfe, to have (hewn their 
fallhood, and to have convi&ed them of forgery. 

Stephens's oermdns. 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writing, 
which may prejudice another's fortune, the jaw pu¬ 
nches wjth the lofs of ears; but has inflidled no 
adequate penalty for doing the fame thing in print, 
though books fold under a falfe name are (b many 

forgeries . -S’ vitft, 

2* Smith's work; fabrication; the aft of 
the forge. 

He ran on embattled armies clad ia iron f 
And weaponlefc hunfelfj 

Maw 
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care* 


FOR 

Mmd« arms ridiculous, ufelefs t htfifgery t 

Ot brazen (hicld and fpear, the hammer'd cuirus, 
Chalybean temper’d ftceL and frock of mail 
Adamanteao proof. Milton's Agoni/tss. 

To FORGET, v. a. prefer, forgot part. 
forgotten % or /or^o#. [pong/e-in, Saxon; 

» vergeten , Dutch. J 

I. To lofe memory of; to let go from the 
remembrance. 

That Is oot forgot 

Which ne’er 1 did rememberi to my knowledge, 

1 never in my life did look on him. Shakefpeare. 

When I am forgotten, as 1 (hall be. 

And deep io dull cold marble, where no mention 
Ot me muft more be heard. Shakefpeare. 

Forgot not thy friend iudiy mind, and be not 
anmindfui of him in thy riche*. Fee If. uxrii. 6. 

No foaoer mi our deliverance compleated, but 
we forgot our danger and our duty. Aturbuty. 
Alive, ridiculous;. and dead, forgot. Fope. 

z. Not to attend; to neglect. 

Can a woman forget her fucking child ? Yea, 
they may Jorget ; yet 1 will oot forget thee. 

If a. xlix. 5. 

If we might forget ourlelvet, or forget God; »f we 
might disregard ©nr reafon, and live by humour and 
fancy in any thing, or at any time, or at any place, 
it would be at lawful to do the fame in every thing, 
at every time, and every place. Laxv. 

The mafs of mean forgotten things. Anon. 

Forcr'tful. adj. [from forget 

1. Not retaining the memory of. 

2, Caufing oblivion; oblivious. 

But whei a tboufand rolling years are paft. 

So long their punishments and penance laft , 

W hole droves of minds are by the driv ; ng god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood. 

In large forgetful draughts to fteep the cares 
Of their part labours, and their irk.feme years. 

Dryd. /Fn. 

i. Inattentive; negligent; negleftful; 
lefs. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ft rangers. Heb .: 

. The Queen is comfortlcfs, and we forgetful 1 

In our long abfcnce. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Have you not love to bear with me. 

When that raih humour, which ray mother gave me. 
Makes me forgeful f Shakefp. Julius Csefar. 

I, in a real interell have. 

Which to my own advantage 1 would five ; 

• And, with the ufual courtier’s trick, intend 
To ferve vxfdd, forgefml of my friend. Prior. 

Forge’tfulness. n.f [fro m forgetful.] 

1. Oblivion; ceffation to remember; lofs 
of memory. 

O gentle deep! 

Nature’s foft nurfe, bow have 1 frighted thee. 

That thou no move wilt weigh ray eyelids down. 
And fteep my fenfes in forgeTfmlnefs / Shakefp. 

All birds and beads be hulh’d ; ikep (teals away 
The wild defires of men and toils of day ; 

And Wings, descending, through the talent air, 

, A facet jorgetfulnefs of human care. Pope's Statists. 

2. Negligence; negleft;* inattention. 

The church of England is grievoufly charged with 
fo*getfmlnefs of her duty. Hooker* 

FoWcetive. adj • [from forge J] That may 
forge or produce. A word, 1 believe, pe¬ 
culiar to Shakefpeare. 

Good (berrie tack afccod* me into the brain, dries 
me there all the fooliih, doll vapours, make* it ap* 
prehenfive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble fiiapes, 
which, delivered tathe voice, becomes excellent wit. 
4 Shakefpeare. 

Forgr'ttrr. n.f [from forget.] 

1. One that forgets. 

2. A carelefs perfon. 

To FORGIVE, nj. a. [popjipan, Saxon, 
i. To pardon a perfon; not to punilh. 

Theh heaven forgix*e him too! Shakefpeare . 

1 do befeech your grace for charity ; 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid agamft me, now firgfve me frankly. 


Dryden. 


FOR 

Sir Thomas Lovell, I a> free forgive you, 

As I would be forgiven s I forgive all. Shakefp . 

Slowly provok’d, fh&eafil yforgives* Prior. 

2. To pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein (hall be forgiven 
their iniquity. If xxuii. 24. 

If prayers 

Could alter high decrees, 1 to that place 
Would fpecd before thee, and be louder heard. 

That on my head all might be vilited. 

Thy frailty and infirmer fex forgiven , 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. Milton. 

3. To remit; not to exaft debt or penalty. 

The lord of that fervant was moved with com¬ 
panion, looted him, and forgave him the debt. 

Mat. xviii. 27. 

Forgiveness, n.f. [pojijipennrjye,Sax.] 

1. The aft of forgiving. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive - 
neffes. Daniel. 

2. rardon of an offender. 

Thou haft promifed repentance and forgiveneft to 
them that have finned againft thee. Prayer of Mai 
Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my lather’s death come not upon thee. 

Nor thine on me. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Forgivenefs to the injur’d does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 

Dryden. 

3. Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promifed forgivenefs of fin to 
every one who repents. South. 

4. Tenderneis; willingnefs to pardon. 

Here arc introduced more heroick principles of 
xneeknefs, frgivenefs 9 bounty, and magnanimity, 
than all the teaming of the heathens could invent. 

Spratt. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here below ; 

And mild forgivenefs intercede 
To Hop the coming blow. 

5. Remiflion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 
Forci'ver. n. f [tvoxn forgive. ] One who 

pardons. 

Forco't. “1 part. paff. of forget . Not 
Forgo'tten. J remembered. 

This fong (hall not be forgotten . Dent. xxxi. 21. 
Great Strafford I worthy of that name, though alt 
Of thee could be forgotten , but thy fall. Denham. 

The foft ideas of the chearful note. 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior. 

To Forha'il. •u. a. [An old word. Pro¬ 
bably for fcrhaul, from for and haul.] To 
harrafs; tear; torment. 

All this long tale. 

Nought cafeth the care that doth me forbail. 

Sftnfer's Pafi. 

FORK. n.f. r furca, Latin; jforch, Welin; 
fourebe 9 French.] 

1 • An inftrrnnent divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs, ufed on 
tnany occaliofls. 

A t Midfummer down with the brambles and brakes. 
And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 

Tujjer. 

The vicar firft, and after him the crew. 

With forks and ttaves the folon to purfuc. 

Ran Coll our dog. Dryden*s Nun's Priefi. 

1 dine with forts that have but two prongs. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes ufed for the point of an 
arrow. 

The bow is bent and drawn: make from the (haft* 

—Let it foil rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shakefp. Xing Lear . 

3. A point. 

Several are amazed at the wtfdom of the ancients, 
that reprefented a thunderbolt with three forks, 
fince nothing could have better explained its triple 
quality of piercing, burning, and melting. Addifon. 

To Fork. v.n. [from the noun.] To (hoot 
into blades, as com does out of the 
ground. 

The com beginntth to fork* Mt timer's Ihtjb. 
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FOR 

Fo'rkhd. adj. [from fork .] Opening int? 
two or more parts. 

Naked he was, for all the world, like a forked 
radifh, with a head fontafticitiy carved upon it with 
a knife. Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes we tee* cloud that’s dragonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Shakefp. 

Come, (hall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads. 

Have their round haunches goar’d. Sbake/p. 

He would have fpoke ; 

But hifs for hifs return’d, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton's Paradifc Loft , 

Ye dragons, whole contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death. 

Change your fierce hiding into joyful fong. 

And praife your Maker with your forked tongue. 

Rofcommsx - 

Fo'rkedly. adv. [from forked .] In a forked 
form. ’ 

Fo'rkedness. n, f [from forked .] The 
quality of opening into two parts or 
more. 

Fo'rkhead. n. f. [fork and head.] Point of 
an arrow. 

It feizing, no way enter might; 

But back refou tiding, left the fork bead keen, 

Elifoons it fled away,* and might no where be teen. 

Fairy Queen. 

Fo'rky .adj. [hotnfork.] Forked; furcated; 
opening into two parts. 

The finding infant in his hand (hall take 
The crefted bafilifk and fpeckted fnake ; 

Pleas’d the green luftre of the feales furvey. 

And with thei tforky tongue and pointlefs fting (hall 
play. Pope's Mffiab. 

Forlo're. [The preterite and participle of 

the Saxon popkojien, in Dutch *verloren. ] 

Deferted; for look ; forfaken. Obfolete. 

Such as Diana by the fandy fhore 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthm’ green. 

Where all the nymphs have her forlore. Fairy Qu. 

That wretched world he *gan for to abhor. 

And. morul life ’gan loath, as thmgforlort. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thus fell the trees, with noife the defttts roar; 
The beallt their caves, the birds their nefts forlore. 

Fairfax. 

FORLORN, adj. [poplopen, from poplco- 
pan, Saxon; •vertoren , Dutch.] 

. Deferted; defiitute; forfaken; wretch¬ 
ed; helplefs; folitary. 

Make them feek for that they wont to fcom 5 
Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hub herd. 

Tell me, good Hobinol, what gan thee greet? 
What ? hath (bme wolf thy tender lambs ycom ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweot ? 

Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlotn f Spenfer. 

.In every place was heard the lamentation of wo¬ 
men and children ; every thing (hewed the hcavinefs 
of the time, and teemed as altogether loftjmd forlorn, 

Knotlet's Hi, 

How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy fweet converte, and love fo dearly join'd. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn l Milan . 

Their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood; 
The nodding honour of whole (hady brows. 

Threat the forlorn and wand'ring paftenger. Milton . 

My only ftrength and ftay! forlorn of thee. 
Whither (hall l betake mc r where fubfift I Milton . 

Like a declining ftalclman, left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcom, Denham. 

The good old man, forlorn of human aid, 

For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray’d* 

Dryden• 

Philomel laments forlorn. Fenton . 

Asfomc fad turtle his foft love deplore?. 

Thus, far from Delia, ta the winds f mourn; 

Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. Pope. 

. Taken away. Thisfimfe (hews that it 
is the participle of an aftive verb, now 
loll. 
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FOR 

When it flight hath ui of light forlorn f 
1 with that day would fliortly reafcend. 

What it become of great Aerate** fon! 

Or where hath he hung up hi* mortal blade. 

That hath fo many haughty conqucfts won I 
Is all hit force filorn, and all his Glory done ? 

Fairy S^men. 

» Small; defpicable ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

He wa* fo forlorn, that his dimenliona to any 
thick fight were invincible. Sbakefp. Henry 1 V. 

FoRLo'rn. n.fi 

1. A loft, folitaiy, forfaken man, 

Henry 

Is of a king become a banilh’d man. 

And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn, Sbakefp. 

2. Forlorn Hope, The foldiers who arc 

fent firft to the attack, and arc therefore 

doomed to periih. 

Criticks in plume. 

Who lolling on our fore mo ft benches fit, 

And Kill chatge firft, the tru e forlorn of wit. Dryd. 

Forl«/rkness. »./. [from/cr/ww.JDefti- 
tution; mifery; fohtude. 

Men difpleafed Cod, and confcquently forfeited all 
right to happinefs; evenwhilft they compleated die 
forhrnnefs of their condition by the lethargy of not 
being fenfiblc of it. Boyle. 

To Forly'e, w. ». [from fore and lye.] To 
lye before. 

Knit with a golden baldric, which ./orAyr 
Athwart her fnowy breaft, and did divide 

Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little *gan to fwell ; and being ty’d 
Through her thin*weed, their places only fignify’d. 

Fa. %u. 

FORM. n.J. \forma, Latin ; ferme, Fr.] 

I. The external appearance of any thing; 

reprefentation ; fhape. 

Nay, women are frail too, 

T —Ay. as the glaftes where they view themfclves. 
Which are as eafy broke as they forms. Sbak. 
It flood tUUj but I could not difcera the form 

thereof. . 3 °^* 

Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 

change, and after it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors into invifiblc parts; yet may-prefcntly be pre¬ 
cipitated, fo as to appear again in its firm. 

* Crew’s Cofmol . Sac. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay. 

Cannot without nfirm fubtift; 

And firm, fay I as well as they, 

Muft fail, it matter brings no gnft. ^ Swift. 

%. Being, as modified by a particular ihape. 

When noble benefits (hall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious firms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Sbakefpeare*s if. VIII. 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 

Forms terrific to view, their fentry keep j 
With anxious pleafures of aguilty mind. 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. Dryd. 

Particular model or modification. 

He that will look into many parts of /fia and 
America will find men reafon there perhaps as 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyllo- 
gifm, nor can reduce ‘any one argument to thofc 
firms. r n . Dceke. 

It lengthens out every aft ofworlhip, and pro¬ 
duce* more Ufiinr and permanent impreflions in the 
mind, than thole which accompany any tranfient 
firm of words that are uttered in the ordinary me¬ 
thod of religious worlhip. Add!fin. 

4, Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 

He hath no form nor comelincfs. I fa. liii. 2. 

c. Regularity ; method; order. 

What he fpoke, though it lack'd firm a little, 
Was not like madnefs. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

6 * External appearance without the eflen- 

tial qualities; empty (how. 

Then thofe whom fin* of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 

Dry den. 

They were young hciri feat only for form from 
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fchools, where they were not fuffertd to ftiy three 
months. * Swift. 

7. Ceremony; external rites. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life, 
Without the firm of juft ice 1 yet our pow’r 
Shalt do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Sbakefp. King hear. 

A long table, and a (quart table, or a feat about 
the walls, feem things oPform, but are things of 
fubftance ; for. at a long table, a few at the upper 
end, in eflfcft, fway all the bufinefs; but in the 
other form, there is more ufe of the councilors opi¬ 
nions that fit lower. Bacon's EJfays. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no 
decent or honourable form tifed in England, he caufed 
a particular a£t to pafs, that the folds of Ireland 
fhould appear in parliament robes. Davies. 

Their general uled, in all difpatches made by him¬ 
felf, to obferve all decency in thcir_/cr»rr. C/arestd. 

How am I to interpret, fir, this vifit i 
Is it a compliment of firm, or love ? 

# A Phil. D*ft. Moth. 

8. Stated method 5 eftablifhed practice; ri¬ 
tual and preferibed mode. 

He who affirmed) fpeech to be neccfTary among!* 
all men, throughout the world, doth not thereby im¬ 
port that all men mull necclTarily fpeak one kind of 
language; even fothc neceility of polity and regimen 
in all churches may be held, without holding Any 
one certain form to be neceflary in them all ■ 

Hooker. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to 
fiat and hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than 
unpremeditated and confided variety to diftradt and 
lofe it. King Charles . 

Nor feek to know 

Their procefs, or the forms of law below* Dry den. 

9. A long feat. 

If a cnair be defined a feat for a finglc per fon, 
with a back belonging to ir, then a (tool is a feat 
for a Angle perfon without a back; and a firm is a 
feat for fcveral perfons, without a back. Batts. 

I was feen with her in the manorhoufe, fitting 
with her upon the firm, and taken following her 
into the park. Sbakefp. 

10. A clafs ; -a rank of ftudents. 

It wHl bt necetTary to fee and examine thofe 
works which have given lb great a reputation to the 
matters of the firft firm. Dry dsn. 

11. The feat or bed of a hare. 

Now for a dod like hare in firm thy peer t 
Now bolt and cudgel fquirrcls leap do move ; 

Now the ambitious lark, with mitrour clear. 

They catch, while he, fool! to himfelf makes love. 

Sidney. 

Have you obferv'd a fitting hare, 

Lift'ning, and fearful of the llorm 
Of horns and hounds, dap back her car. 

Afraid to keep or leave hex firm. . Prior. 

12. Form is the eflential, fpecifical, or dif- 

tinguilhing modification of the matter of 
which any thing is compofed, fo as there¬ 
by to give it fuch a peculiar manner of 
exiftence. Harrit. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to 
augment, or finder to abridge the number of facra- 
ments, we find grace ex pretty mentioned as their 
true eflential form, and elements as the matter where- 
unto that firm did adjoin itfclf. Hooker. 

13. A formal caufe; that which gives 
eficnce. 

They inferred, if the world were a living crea. 
ture, it had a foul and fpirit, by which they did not 
intend God, for they did admit of a deity bcGdes, 
but only the foul or efiential firm of the univerfe. 

Bacon's Natural 

To Form. *v. a. [formo, Latin.] 

1. To make out of materials. 

• God firmed man of the dull of the ground. 

Gen. ii. 7. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar’d ; from which he form'd 
Firft his own tools: then, what might elfe be wrought 
Fufil, orgr^v'n in metal. Milton. 

Determin’d to advance into our room 
A creature firm'd ol earth. Milton. 
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She firm'd the phantom of well-bodfed mt» Pkfs 

2. To model to a particular ihape or ftate. 

Creature in whom excelj’d 
Whatever can to fight or thought he font d. 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or l'weet. Milton. 

Let Eve, for I have drench’d her eye?. 

Here deep below, while thou to forefight wak’ft; 

As once thou flcep’ft, while (he to life was firmed. 

Milton. 

3. To modify ; to fcheme; to plan. 

Lucretius taught him not to form hit hcroe, to 
give him piety or valour for his manners. Drydcn . 

4. To arrange ; to combine in any parti¬ 
cular manner: at, h t formed his troops. 

5. To adjuft; to fettle* 

Our differences with the Romanifts are ihxxsformed 
into an intereft, and become the defign not ot Angle 

pc if ms, but of corporations and fucceffions. 

Decay of Piety. 

6. To contrive ; to coin. 

The defeat of the defign is the touting of opinions 
firmed for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 

He dies too (bon ; 

And fate, if pdftible, mult be delay'd : 

The thought that labours in my forming brain. 

Yet crude and immature, demand* more time. 

• Rowe. 

7. To model by education or inftitution. 

Let him to this with eafy pains be brought. 

And feem to labour when he labours not: 

Thus form'd for (peed, he challenge* the wiod. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd, 

FO'RMAL. adj. [formel , French ; formality 
Latin.] 

i. Ceremonious; (blemn ; prccife; exaft 
to affectation. 

The juftice. 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d. 

With cyesfevere, and beard of fotmal cut. 

Full of wife laws and modern imlances 

And fo he plays his part. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

rot mol in apparel. 

In gait and countenance furdy like a father. 

ShakeffinKf. 

Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ftnngers and 
formal natures; but the exalting them above the 
mean is not only tedious, but doth diminifh the 
credit of him that fpeaks. Bacon. 

z. Done according to eftablifhed rules and 
methods; not irregular; not fudden j not 
extemporaneous. 

There is n&t any pofitive law of men, whether 
it be general or particular, received by formal exprefs 
confcnt, as in councils; or by fecret approbation, as 
in cuftoms it cometh to pafs, but may be taken away, 
if occafion fenre. Hooker. 

A* there nx*formal and written leagues, refpe&ive 
to certain enemies; fo there is a natural and tacit 
confederation amongft all men againft the common 
enemies of human lociety, fo as there needs no in* 
(imation or denunciation of the war ; but all thefe 
formalities the law of nature fopplies, as in the cafe 
of pirates. Bacon. 

3. Regular; methodical. 

The formal liar a do travel fo, 

A* we their names and courfcs know ; 

And he that on their changes looks. 

Would think them govern'd by our books. Waller. 

4. External; having the appearance but not 
theeflencc. 

Of formal duty, make no more thy boaft; 

Thou difobey’ft where it concerns me moft. Dryd. 
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. Depending uponeftablifhment or cuftom. 

Stall ih conftraint your fullering fex remains. 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 

. Having the power of making any thing 
what it is ; conftituent; eflential. 

Of letter* the material part is breath and voice 1 
the formal is conftituted by the motions and figure 
of the organs of fpeech attesting breath with a pe¬ 
culiar found, by which each letter ia diferiminated. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Bcllsrmine agrees in making the formal a£l of 
adotauou 19 be fufcyc&ion to a fuperior> but withal 

he 
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lie makes the mere appiehenfion of excellency to in¬ 
clude the formal rcafou of it: whereas mere excel¬ 
lency* without fuperiomy, doth not reouire any 
fubjeftion, but only cftuMtion. StilJin^feet. 

The very life and vital motion* and the formal 
eflence and nature of man, is wholly owing to the 
power of Cod. Bentley. 

7. Retaining its proper and efiential cha- 
n»£teriftick; regular; proper. 

Thou (hou* dll come like a fury cover’d with fnakes, 
Kot like * formal man- Sbakefp. Ant. and Qeop. 

* I will not let him ftir* 

•'Till I hare us’d th*approved means I have; 

With whole feme fyrups* drugs, and holy prayers. 

To make of him a formal man agaia. Sbakefp. 

Formalist, n, f. [formalize, French; 
from form,] One who praftifes external 
ceremony; one who prefers appearance to 
reality ; one who feems what he is not. 

It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to per. 
loos of judgment, to foe what fliifts formalist hare, 
and what profpe&ives to make fuperfidcs to feem a 
body (hat hath depth and bulk. Bacon, 

A grave, ftaunch, fkilfoUy managed face, fet upon 
a grafting afpiring mind, having get many a fly 
formal if ^ the reputation of a primitive an"* r ‘- 
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pany did not deferve our familiarity, is a downright 
challenge of homage. Collier on Pride, 

3. In open appearance ; in a viiible and ap¬ 
parent Rate. ' 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided 
againft the authorifod guides of the church, and the 
reft of the people. Hooker . 

4 - Eflentially; chara&criftically. 

This power and dominion is not a&quately and 
formally the Image of Cod, but only a part of it. 

South. 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in 
material adh of charity; but that whicn formally 
makes this a Chriftiaa grace. Is the fpring from 
which it flows. Smalridge. 

Formation, rt, f. [formation, French; 
from formo', Lat. J 

1* The aft oF forming or generating. 

The matter difeharged forth of vulcano’s, and 
other (piracies, contributes to the formation of me* 

* Cor5 * Woodward. 

The folids are originally formed of a fluid, from a 

fmall point, as appears by the gradual formation of 

a fetus. Arbsttbnot. 
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piety. 


South. 


u^litv. n.f [formalite, French, 
form,] 

I* Ceremony ; eftabliihed mode of beha¬ 
viour. 

The attire, which the minifter of God is by order 
to ufe at times of divine forvice, is but a matter of 
mere formality , yetfuch as for comelioclj fake hath 
hitherto been judged not unneceflaiy. Hooker. 

Formalities of extraordinary seal and piety are 
never more ftudiod and ela b orate than in defperate 

, Kiag Charles. 

Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to for¬ 
malities of compliment and good manners. L'Eflr. 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a mat¬ 
ter of formality and cuftom, but of continence. 

Atterbury. 

2. Solemn order, method, mode, habit, or 
drefs. 

If men forfWear the deeds and bonds they draw. 
Though %n’d with all formality of law ; 

And though the finning and the feal proclaim 
The barefac’d peijury, and fix the (hame. Dry den. 

The pretender would have infallibly landed in our 
northern parts* and found them all fat down in their 
formalities, as the Cauls did the Roman fenaton. 

v? , Swift. 

3. External appearance. 

e -° n ,hc f orr nality of faculties, or af¬ 

fect ont* is the impofture of our fancies* and contra¬ 
dictory to his divinity. Glanville's Scepjis. 

4. EfTence ; the quality by which any thing 
is what it is. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will 
give a hundred pounds to an hofpital ? Here the vow 
it made both to God and to A. and B. But here A. 
and B. are only witnefles to the vow ; but the for¬ 
mality of the vow lies in thepromife made io Cod. 

r . _ Stillfeet. 

ro rmalize* V. a . [ formalifer * French - 
from formal, ] * 

1. To model; to modify. A word not now 
in ufe. 

Th* feme f«rit »hsh »»uiurf the Meflad&ul 
.f our Sjnour Chnft, ^„ h fo fiauJfy,, .oil., and 
aduate hit whole race, a> if b«h he .ud they were 
fo many limbi compared into one body. ticker. 

** To af&a formality ; to be fond of cere- 
mony. 

*Fo rm ally, ad'v, [from formal,] 

I- According toeftablifhed rules, methods, 
ceremonies or ntes. 

Formally according to Cur j aWf 
* 7 ?°* eh,m *. w Shakefpeart's Richard 11 

2. Ceremonioufly; Ri% ; precifcly. 

Vol; I s ftiff * nd r ' ‘ wd » *•« the com- 
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:* without your obferving the ori¬ 
ginal zcAformation of them. Watts. 

2. The manner in which a thing i* formed. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the 
formation, the dam doth tear afunder. Brown. 

Fo'rmativb. adjm [from formo, Latin.] 
Having the power of giving form; 
plaftick. 

As we have eftablUhed our aflertionof the feminal 
produftion of all kinds of animals; fo likewifo we 
affirm, that the meaneft plant cannot be railed 
without feed, by any formative power refid ini 
t3 ? c foil “ Bentlcf s Sermon*. 

Fo'rmer. n. /. [from form.] He that 
forms ; maker ; contriver ; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the con- 
triver ?nd firmer of our bodies, appears in the mul¬ 
tiuse df intentions he muft have in the formation 
of levcral parts for foveral ufes. Ray on tbt Creation 

I’o'RMtA. [adj. [from pojiraa, Saxon, firft j 
whence former * and formafi, now com¬ 
monly written firemof, as if derived from 
before. Foremif is generally applied to 
place, rank,, or degree, and former only 
to time; for when we fay the laft rank of 
the proceffion is like the former, w C re - 
fpeft time rather than place, and mean 
that which he few before, rather than that 
which had precedence in place.] 

1. Before another in time. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firft : 

--A third is like th former. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deforves better ufage than a bad cri- 

mXn r th *f orm < r merely through the 

misfortune of an ill judgment; but he cannot be the 

th thw and an ill temper. Pope. 

_ , ™dsthe cfom in former times. 

The prefect point of time is all thou haft. 

The future doubtful, and the former path Harte. 

Fo rmerly, adit* [fom former.] In times 
paft. 

The places were all of them formerly the cool re- 
tsreoKnts of the Romans, where they ufed fo hide 
themfelres among the woods and mountains, during 
the exccmre heau 01 their Summer. Addifan 

Am u, aaimal disentitle. by diferfci, the animal' 

****** formerly benign, approach towards an alkaline 
nature. Arh»tkt»* 

FORMIDABLE, adj. formidably LaS 

formidable, trench.] Terrible; dreadful; 
tremendous ; terrifick; to be feared. 

I fwell my preface into a volume, and make it 
formidable, when you foe fo many pages behind. 

DrydaCeJfyt. Dedication. 


latter without both 


Dryden. 

Shapelefs $ 
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They feem’d to fear the formidable fight, - 
And .roll *d their billows on, to fpeed his flight. Dryd. 

FoRMIpABLENESS. p. f. [from frmidab/es] 

1. The quality of exciting terror or dread. 

2. The thing can ling dread. 

They rather chufe to be fhewed the Jormidablene/i 
of their danger, than by a blind embracing it, to 
penlh. Decay of Piety. 

Formidably. cd<v. [from formidable. 1 in 
a terrible manner. 

Behold I e’en to remoter ftiores, 

A conquering navy proudly fpread ; 

The Britilh cannon formidably roars. 

Fo'am*.E88 . adj. [from form.] 

without regularity of form. 

All form is formlefs, order orderlefi. 

Save what is oppofitc to England's love. Sbakefp. 

Formulary, rt. f. [formulaire , French ; 

ixomfor mule. ] A book contain ing Rated 

and preferibed models or fet forms. 

Formulary, adj. Ritual; preferibed: 
Rated. * r 

FO'RMULE. tt. f. [ formule, French ; for* 
mula, Latin.] A let or preferibed model. 
c ^° FORNICATE. *u m a • [from fornix, La¬ 
tin.] To commit lewdnefe. 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diftance. BroWn • 

FornicaTion. n.f. [fornication, French; 
fomicatio , Latin,] 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an un¬ 
married woman. 

Blefs me! what a fry of fornication is at the door. 

Sbakefp. 

The law ought to be ftri& againft fornications and 
adulteries; for, if there were umverfal liberty, the 
incrcafc of mankind would be but like that 01 foxes 

at beft. ^ Graunt. 

2. In Scripture, foraetimes idolatry. . 

Thou did’ft truft in thine own beauty* thou played’ft 
the harlot* becaufo of thy renown* and pouredft out 
thy fornications oa every one that pafled by. 

ExA. xvi. 15. 

Fornjca'tor. tt. f [^for meat cur * French; 
from fornix, Lat.] One that has com¬ 
merce with unmarried women. 

F fornicator or adulterer fteals the foul, as well as 
dilhonours the body of his neighbour. Taylor. 

Fornic a'tress n, f, [from fornicator,] A 

woman who without marriage cohabits 
with a man. 

See you t bzfornicatrefs be rereovM ; 

Let her have needful but not flavifh means. Sbakefp, 

To FORSA'KE. <v. a . preter.yo#^!; part. 

pa ff-forfook, or forfaken. [yerfaaken, Dut.] 

I. To leave in refentment, neek^I, or dif- 
hke. / 1 

a 

*1 was now the time when firft Saul Cod forfook, 
God Sayl; the room in’s heart wild paflions took. 

Cowly. 

_ _ Oreftci comes in time 


your honour; Pyrrhi 
nis falftiood* and forf 
you hate him. A, Pb 
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* you Hate him. A. Philips's Diftrefi Mother . 
Daughter of Jove, whole arms in thunder wield 
Tn' ivemini bolt, and (hake the dreadful ftiield. 
rotfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. Pope. 

2 * To leave; to go away from; to depart 
from. 

Unwilling I forfook your friendly fhte* 
Commanded by the gods* and forc'd by late. Dryd. 

3. Todefert; to fail. 

Tiuth, modefty, and thame the world forfook ; 
fraud * avarice* and force their placet took. Dryd, 

When ev’o the flying foils were fcen no more, 
Forfaken of all fight (he left the Ihore. Dryden. 

Their purple majefty. 

And all tbofe outward Ihows which we call greatnefs, 
LingLufh and droop* feem empty and forfaken * 

And draw the wond’riog gazers eyca no molt. Rowe, 

Forsakbr. n . f. [from forfait*] Deferter | 
t>ne that forfekes. 
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Thou didft €clj«er us into the hands of Itwlefs 
enemies, moft hnxtUAforfakrrs of God. Apocrypha. 

Forsoo'th. ad<v . [jropjTrtSe, Saxon. 

1. In truth; ccrtamlv ; very well. It is 
ufed almoft always in an ironical or con¬ 
temptuous fenfe. 

Wherefore doth Lyfandcr 
D*ny your love, fo rich within his foul. 

And tender me, forfooth , afte&ion ! Sbale/peare. 

A fit nun forfooth to govern a realm, who had 
fo goodly government in his own eftate. Hayward, 
Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juttly ex- 
prefs the power or found of thek fpeech ; yet for - 
focthy we lay, write not true Englifti, or true French • 

Holder on Speech. 
In the Eaft Indies a widow, who has any regard 
to her character, throws herfelf into the names of 
her hufband's funeral pile, to Cava, forfooth, that fbe 
is faithful to the memory of her dcceafcd lord. 

Addifon't Freeholder, 

She would cry out murder, and difturb the whole 
neigbourbood j and when John catne running down 
the (fairs to enquire what rhe matter was, nothing, 
forfooth, only her maid had (buck a pin wrong in 
her gown- Arbutb. Hift. of fobn Bid/. 

Some queftton the genuinenefa of his books, be* 
caufe, forfooth, they cannot difeover in them that 
fiumen orationis that Cicero fpeaks of. Baker. 

2. It is fuppofed once to have been a word 
of honour in addrefs to women. It is 
probable that an inferior, being called, 
(hewed his attention by anfwering in the 
word yes, forfooth, which in time loft it* 
true meaning; and inftead of a mere ex¬ 
clamatory interjection, was fuppofed a 
compilation. It appears in Shakefpeare 
to have been ufed likewife to men. 

Our old Englifh word forfooib has been changed 
for the French madam. Guardian. 

To FORSWE'AR. *v. a. pret. forfiworc : 
part forjhvorrt . [poppfsejuan,Saxon.] 

1. To renounce upon oath. 

I firmly vow 

Never to woo: her more ) but do forfxvear her. 

As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter’d her withal. Sbakefp, 

2. To deny uponoaih. 

And that felf chain about his neck. 

Which lie forfwore moft monflroufty to have. Shah. 

Ubferve the wretch who hath his faith forlbok. 
How clear his voice, and how allur'd his look 1 
Like innocence, and as fcrenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forfuears thy gold f 

Dryd. Jiv. 

3. With the reciprocal pronoun : as, to for - 
ftutor himfelf to be perjured; to fwear 
^ falfely. 

To leave my Julia, (hall I beferfworn f 
To leave fair Sylvia, (hall 1 be Jotfworn f 
To wrong my mend, (hall 1 be much ferf worn t 
And ev’n.that power which gave me hrit my oath, 
1'rorokej me to this threefold perjury. Sbakefpeart. 

One fays, he never fhould endure the fight 
Of that forfworn , that wrongs both lands and laws* 

Daniel. 

1 too have fwom, cv*n at the altar fworn, 

'Sternal love and endlefs faith to Thefeus ; 

And yet Pro faH t,forfwom: the hallow M (brine, 
That heard me fwear, iswitnefs to my falthood. 

Smith. 

To F ors'wiar. *v. To fwear falfely ; 

. to commit perjury. 

Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand. 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

*—And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee. 

For faUit forfwai ing, and for murder too. Sbakefp. 

Forswb'arbr. n. f. [from forfoxear .] One 
who is perjured, 

FORT. #. /. I fort, French. J A fortified 
houfe ; a caftle. 

They erected a forty which they called the fort de 
For ; and Irom thence they bolted like beads of the 
loicll, Bacon. 


FOR 

Now to their fort they are about to (end 
For the loud engines which their ifle defend. Walter. 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ‘gam It the wcakeft part. Denham. 

My fary does, like jealous fort* puriue 
With death ev’n ltrangcrs who but come to view. 

Dry den. 

Fo'rted. adj. [from fort.] Furnilbcd or 
guari by forts. Not ufed now. 

Your defer! fpeaks loud, and K (hould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom. 

When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A for ted refidence, *gamft the tooth of time 
And rafure of oblivion. Sbdk. Meafuee for Mrafure. 

FORTH, adv. [popIS, Saxon ; whence 
further and furtbefl.] 

1. Forward ; onward in time. 

From that day fo' tb I lov’d that face divine ; 

From that day forth I caft in careful mind 
To feck her out. Fairy Queen. 

2. Forward in place or order. 

Look at the fee on d admonition, and Co font, 
where they (peak in moft unchrillian manner. 

Wbitgjfte. 

Mad Pandarus fteps forth, with vengeance vow’d 
For Bitias’ death. Drydcn*s JEn. 

3. Abroad; out of doors. . 

Uncle, I mult come forth . Sbakefp. Othello. 

1 have no mind of fealting_/orM to-night. Sbakefp. 
Attend you here the door of our (tern daughter l 
Will (he not forth f Shakefpeare. 

When Winter pall, and Summer fcarce begun. 
Invites them forth to labour in the fun. Dry den. 

4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of any 
place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth i they will fond the enemy fccicl adveftife- 
ments; and they will not alio ftiak to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenfer. 

Ev’n that funftune brew'd afltow'r for him. 

That walk’d his father’s fortunes forth of France. 

• Sbakefp. 

5. Out into a public chara&er; publick view. 

You may (etforth the fame with farmhoufes. 

Peacbom. 

But when your troubled country call'd you forth. 
Your flaming courage, and your matchlcfs worth. 

To tierce contention gave a profp'rous end. Waller. 

6. Thoroughly; from beginning to end. 
Out of ufe. 

You, coulin. 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 

Do with your injuries as fterns you belt. Sbakefp. 

7. To a certain degree. Obfolete. 

Hence we learn, now far forth we may expett 
juftifleation and falvation from the dfcriogs of 
Chrift ; no further than we are wrought on by his 
renewing grace. Hammond. 

8. On to the end. Out of ufe. 

I repeated the Ave-Maria: the inquifltor bad me 
fay forth j 1 faid 1 was taught no more. 

Memoir in Strype. 

Forth, prep. Out of. 

And here’s a prophet, chat I brought with me 
Y tom forth the ftreetsof Pomfrct. Sbakefp . 

Some forth their cabbins peep, 

And trembling aflt what news, and do hear fo 
As jealous huibands, what they would not know. 

Donne. 

Forthcoming. ad}, [forth and coming.] 
Ready to appear; not abfeonding; not 
loft. 

Carry this mad knave to jail : 1 charge you fee 
that he be forthcoming. Shak. Taming of a Shrew. 
Wc’U fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Forth issuing* adj* [forth and iffoef] 
Coming out; coming forward from a 
covert. 

Fortbiffuing thus, (he gave him (irft to wield 
A weighty axe, with irueft temper ftecl’d. 

And double edg'd. Pope** Odyffey. 

Forthright, adv* [forth and right. J 


FOR 

Straight forward; without flexions. Not 

ule. 


in 

He ever going Co juft with the horfe, either forthm 
right or turning, that it feemed as he borrowed the 
borfe's body, fo he lent the horfe his mind. Sidney. 

The river not running forthright , but almoft con¬ 
tinually winding, as if the lower ilrcams wouild 
return to their fpring, or that the river had a delight 
to play with itfclf. Sidney. 

Arrived there, they palled in forthright ; 

For Kill to all the gate Hood open wide. Fairy Qkeen. 
Thither forthright he rode to roufe the prey. Dry . 

Forthri'ght. n.f. A ftreight path. 

Here's a maze trod, indeed. 

Through forthright* and meanders. Shak. Tempefi. 

Forthwi'th, ad*v. [forth and with,] Im¬ 
mediately ; without delay; at once ; 
ftraight. 

Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful lufte. 
Unto his gueft; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, 'gan now to take more found repaft. 

Spenfer. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or 
purpofe, that the fame being extinft, they (hould 
forthwith utterly become ffuftrate. HoOker. 

Neither did the martial men dally or profecute 
the fcrtice faintly, but did forthwith quench that 
fire. Davies on Ireland • 

Forthwith began thefe fory-moving founds. 

The notes of wrath, the xnulick brought from hell. 
The rattling drums. Daniel's Cix it War. 

The winged heralds, by command 
Of fot'reign pow r throughout the hoft proclaim 
A folcmn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium. Milton's Paradifo Ix.fi. 

In his parage thither one put into his hand a 
note of the whole confpirxcy, defiling him to read 
it forthwith, and to remember the giver of it as long 
as he lived. South. 

FoVtieth. adj. [from forty.] The fourth 
teuth ; next after the thirty-ninth. 

What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail t Donne. 

Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a fortieth part 
in value to the left of Britain ; and, with refpedt 
to the profit that England gains fioro thence, not 
. the forty thoufandch part. Sxvifo. 

Fo'ati f i a bl e. adj. [from fortify .] What 
may be fortified. 

Fo r t 1 f 1 c a't ion. n.f. [fortification, French; 
from f rtfy. ] 

1. The fciencc of military architefture. 

Fortification is an art (hewing how to fortify » 
a place with ramparts, parapets,, moats, and other 
bulwarks j to the end that a fmall number of men 
within may be able to defend themfelves, for a con- 
(iderable rime, againlt the aflauhs of a numerous 
army without; fo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, mud of neceflity fuffer great lofs. It is either 
regular or irregular; and, with refpedt ro ume f 
taay be diftingufhed into durable and temporary. 

Harris . 

The Phoenicians, though an unwarlike nation, yet 
understood the ait oifortification. Broome. 

2. A place built for Itrength. 

The hounds were uncoupled, and the ftag thought 
it better to truft to the nixnblenefs of his feer, than 
to the (lender fortification of hi* lodging. Sidney. 

Excellent devices were ufed to make even their 
fports profitable ; images, battles, and fortifications 
being then delivered to their'toemory, which, after 
ftrooecr judgements, might difpenfc Come advantage. 

Sidney. 

3. Addition of ftrength. Not mnch ufed. 

To tbengthen the inrefted parts, give fome few 
advices byway of fortification and antidote. 

Government of the Tenguel 

Fq'tifier. n.f. [from fortify .J 

1. One who erefts works for defence. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of 

the commodity offered by the ground. Carew. 

2. One who fupports or Jfecurcs ; one who 
upholds. 

He was led forth by many aimed men, who often 









FOR 

hadWn the fortifiers of wfckcdoeJi, to the place o f 
execution. Sidney, 

To FORTIFY, r fortifier , French.] 

l. To ftrengthen agaiR.. attacks by walls or 
works. 

Great Duofinane'hc ftronglv fortifies. Shakefpeart. 
He fortified the city agatnix befitting. Met let. L 4. 

1. To. confirm; to encourage. 

It greatly fortified her define*, to fee that her mo¬ 
ther had the like defires. Sidney. 

-To fortify the former opinions Toftatus-adds, 
that thole which dwell near the fall* of water are 
deaf from their infancy; but this I hold as feigned. 

Raleigh. 

3. To fix; to eftablifh in refolution. 

But in-born worth that fortune can coniroul, 
New-ftrung and differ bent her fofrer foul: 

The heroine affum’d the woman's place, 1 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify*d hex face. Dryden. 

A young man, before he leaves the (belter of his 
father's houfe, fhould be fortified with refolution to. 
fecure his virtues. Locke. 

To FoRtift. •v* n. To raife ftrong places. 

Thou us impowtr’d 
To fortify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark ahyfs. Milttu y. 

FoRtilaoi. ttm f. [from fort.] A little 

fort; a blockhoufe. 

Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear'd their force thitfortilage to win. 

Spen fir. 

In all ftrairhts and narrow pillages there fhould be 
fome little fortilagt, or wooden caftle let, which 
would keep and command the ftraight. Sptnfir. 

FORTIN, n.f. [French.] A little fort raifed 
to defend a camp, particularly in a fiege. 

Hanmcy. 

Thou hsft talk'd 

• Of Palifidoes, fortins, .parapets. SbakefpraSe. 

Fortitude, it.fi [fortilndo, Latin. J 

1. Courage; bravery; magnanimity; great- 
nels of mind; power of acting or frittering 
well. 

The king-becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude , 

1 have no rclHh of them * Sbatrfpeare^s Macketh. 
t The better fortitude 
Of patience, and hcroick martyrdom 
Unlung- Milton*t Paradifi Loft. 

Fortitude is the guard and fupport of (he other 
virtues; and without courage, a man will fcarcc keep 
Beady to his duty and fill up the cbara&cr of a truly 
worthy njan. Locke . 

They thought it reafonable to do all pofftble honour 
to the memories of martyrs; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the fame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtue, even in this world, slight not 
lofe its reward. Nelfhss. 

2. Strength; force. Not in ufe. 

He wrongs his fame, 

Defpairiag of his own arm's fortitude, 

To join with witches and the help of Hell! Shakefp. 

FoRtlbt. n ./. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FokTNrcHT. n. f. [Con trailed from four¬ 
teen nights, peoppezyne nighr* Saxon. It 
was the cuftom of the ancient northern 
nations to count time by nights; thus we 
fay, tbit day feven-night . So Tacitus, Non 
durum numerum, ut ms 9 fed no&ium enmpu- 

. tant. ] The fpace of two weeks. 

She would give her a leflbn for Walking fb late, 
that fhould make her keep withindoors for 0:re fort- 
i right. Sidney. 

Hanging on a deep well, fomewhat «We the 
r water, ft>r fome fortnight m fpace, is an excellent 
neans of making drink trelh and quick. " paeon. 

About a forgbtnigbt before I had tinifiled Vt, his 
tnajeft^s declaration for liberty of coijfcitnec came 
abroad. Dryden. 

He often had it in his head but never, with much 
apprehenfion, 'till about a forgbtnigbt before. Swift. 

FoRtress. ttm /. \fortreJfcp French.] A 


f 
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ftrong hold; a fortified place j a cattle pf 
defence. 

Breaking forth like a hidden tempeft he overman 
all, breaking down all the holds and fortrejfet. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
The trump of death founds in their hearing (hrill; 

Their weapon, faith j their fortrefi was the grave. 

Fairfax . 

God is our fortrefi , in whole conqu'ring name 
Let us refolVe to fcale their flinty bulwarks.- Sbakrfp. 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd 
do&rines, as to guard them round about with legion* 
of obfeure and undefined words; which yet makes 
thefe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or hole* 
of foxes, than the fortrejfet of fair warriors. Locke. 

FORTUITOUS, adj. [fortuity French; /or- 
tuitus, Lat.] Accidental ; cafual; hap¬ 
pening by chance. 

A wonder it xnuft be, that there fhould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfolf that this molt 
beautiful world could be produced by the fortuitous 
coocourfe of atoms. Ray. 

If cafual concourfe did the woridepmpofc. 

And things and alts fortuitous a role. 

Then any thing might come from any thing 2 
For how from chance can conllant order faring. 

] BUckmort. 

Fortuitously, ad*v. [from fortuitous .] 
Accidentally; cafnally ; by chance. 

It Is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted 
into water, and fortuitoujly (hared between all the 
elements. Rogers. 

Fortuitousness, n.f. [from furtuitous.] 
Accident; chance; hit. 

Fortunate, adj. \ fortunatus, Latin.] 
Lucky; happy; fuccefsful; not fubjeft 
to nufearriage. Ufed of perfons or ac¬ 
tions. 

I am mdbfortunate thus accidentally to encounter 
you: you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 
accompany you home, Shakjpeare's Coriolanut. 

He figh'd ; and could not but their fate deplore. 
So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. 

No, there is a necefljty. in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate t 
He keeps his object ever full in light. 

And that afluraace holds him firm and right: 

True, 'tis a narrow path that lead* to blifs. 

But right before there is no precipice; 

Fear makes them look afide, and fo their footing 
mifs. Dryden . 

Fortunately, ad'v. [from fortunate.] 
Happily; fuccefsfully. 
t Bright Eliza rul'd Britannia's Bate, 

And bcldly wift, and fortunately great. Prior. 

F oRt UN ate NESS', n.f. [from fortunate.] 
Happinefs; good luck; fuccels. 

O me, laid the, whole greateft fortunatenefs is 
more unfortunate than my filters greateft untortu- 
nateneft. Sidney. 

FO'RTUNE. n.f. [fortuna XaSLWi ; fortune. 
French.] 

(• The power fuppofed to dittribute the 
lots of life according to her own humour. 

Fortune , that arrant whore. 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor. Sbakf. King Lear. 

Though fortune’s malice overthrow my fate. 

My mind exceeds the compafs of her wheel. Sbak. 

1 . The good or ill that befalls man. 

Rejoice, fold he, to-day^ 

In you \\\efortune otGreat Britain Best 

Among fo brave a people you are they 
* Whom heav'd has chofc to fight for fuch A prist. 

Dryden. 

The adequate meaning of chance, as diftinguifhed 
\ tom fortune , in that the latter is underftood to 
1 hef 1 only rational agents, but chance to be among 
f inanimate bodies. Bentley. 

3. The chance of life; means of living. 

. His father dying, he was driven to London to leek 
his1 foe tune . Swift. 

4. Succefs, good or bad; event. 
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This tentftrial globe has been furrmmded by the 
fortune and holdnefs of many navigators, Temple. 

No, he (hall eat, and die with me, or live ; 

Our equal crimes, (hall equal fortune give. Dryden. 

5. Eflate; pofTeffions. 

; If thou do’ft. 

And this inftrudts thee, thou do'll make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Shakefp care's King Lear. 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram'd flclh 
To raife my fortunes. Sbakefpeart '* King Lear. 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preferv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour ? Dryden. 

The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He Ihould not raifo his fortunes by his wit. Dryden. 

He was younger fon to a gentlemen of a good 
hirth, but fmall fortune. Swift. 

6. The portion of a man or woman: ge¬ 
nerally of a woman. 

1 am thought fome heirels rich in lands. 

Fled to eftape a cruel guardian's hands; 

Which may produce a ftory worth the telling. 

Of the next ipatks (hat go a fortune Re aling. 

PtoL to Cv plan. 

The fortune hunters have already call their eyes 
upon her, and take care to plant themfelves in her 
viev/. Spectator. 

When mifs delights in herfpinnet, 

. A fidler may a fortune get. Swift. 

7. Futurity; future events. 

You who men's fortunes in their faces read, 

To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 

But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 

For only there is writ mydetliny. Cowley* sMJheft. 

To FoRtune. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
befal; to fall out; to happen ; to come 
cafual ly to pafs.. 

It fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behind his back, tmweeting, where hg Hood, 

Of ancient time there was a fpnnging well. 

From which fall trickled forth a filver flood. 

Fairy 0 %ueen. 

It fortuned, the fame night that a Chrillian, lerving 
a Turk in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen 
warning. Knolle*. 

I'll tell you as we pafs along. 

That you will wonder what hath fortun'd. Shakefp. 

Here fortun'd Curl to Hide. Pope’s Dunciad. 

FoRtuned. adjm Supplied by fortune. 

Not th' imperious (new 
Of the full fortuned Crefar ever lhall 
Be brook'd with me. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fo'rt u n ebook, n. f. \ fortune and book . ] 
A book confulted to know fortune or fu- 
tu re eventj. 

Thou know'll a face, in whole each look 
Beaut 1 
On wl 

The obfequious motions of love's fate. Crajbaw. 

Fort u n bhuR t f r .n.f. \fortune and hunt.] 
A man whofe employment is to enquire 
after women with great portions, to enrich 
hinifelf by marrying them. 

We mull, however, diftinguilh between fortune- 
hunters and fortunellealers. Spt&ator. 

To Fortuneteli. «. [fortune and tell . J 

To pretend to the power of revealing 
futurity. 

We are fimple men; we do not know what’s 
brought to pafs under (he profcflion of fortunete/lingi 

Shakefp tare. 

I'll conjure you. I'll fortunetell you. Shake/peare. 

The gypfies were to divide the money got by ileal* 
lag ftueiiy or by fortunetelling. Walton's Angler . 

Z. To reveal futurity. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan'd 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipplca palmeftry, and dines 

On all hetforsuneteiling lines. Cl ravel and. 

FoRi u net ELLER, n.f \ fortune and teller.] 
One who cheats common people, by pre-' 
tending to the knowledge of futurity. 

They brough tone Pinch.ahungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a JortmnetclUt. Shakefp. 

A Welchman befog at a fclhoog-houfe, and letmg 
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but look upon 
their hand, they could certainly tell whether they 
fhould live or dim. Bacon*s Apophthegms. 

Haft thou given credit to-vain predidiom of men, 
to dream* or firtune tellerr, or gone about to know 
anyfecret thing by lot ? Duppa's rules fir Devotion* 

There need* no more than impudence on one fide, 
and a fuperftittous credulity on the other, to the 
fettling up of a fortuneteller. L’Efirange. 

Long ago u fortuneteller 

Exaftly laid what now befell her. Swift. 

FCyRT y. adj. [peopejvnj, Saxon.] Four 
times ten* 

On fair ground I could 1 >cat forty of them. Sbukef. 

He that upon levity quits his ration* in hope* to 
be better, *tis forty to one lofes- L'Bfirange. 

FORUM. n.f. [Latin. ‘ 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, wherfc 
lawyers and orators made their fpeeches before their 
proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
calcs, to aecufe or cxcufc, to complain or defend.- 

Watts on the Mind T 

Clofe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins. 

And near a forum flank’d with marble (hiocs. 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore. 
Shape the broad (ail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

7 i Forwarder. a. [for and •wander. ] 
To wander wildly and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling’ring day 
They travel le i had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand'ring by the way. Fairy 

FO'RWARD. adrv. [poppeapb, Saxon. J 
Towards ; to a part or place before; on¬ 
ward ; progreffively. 

When tcrvcotibfTOw flaked was. 

She up arofe, revolving him to find 

Alive or dead, and forward fbith doth pafs. Fairy 

Fr om fmaller things the mind of the hearers may 
go forward to the knowledge of greater, and climb 
up from the lowaft to the highelt things. Hooker. 

He that ia ufed to go forward, and findeth a flop, 
falleth off his owo favour, and is not the thing he 
was. Bacon'* Bjfajs. 

Forward, cdj. [from the adverb.} 

1. Warm; earned; not backward. 

They would that we Ihould remember the poor. 
Which I aifo was forward to do. Gal. ii. ic. 

2. A rdent; eager; hot; violent. 

• You’ll ftill be too forward. Sb. Tw Gent, of Ver. 

UnfiuU'd to dart the pointed (pear. 

Or lead the forward youth to-noble war. Prior. 

3. Ready; confident; prefumptuous. 

■ Old Butts' form he took, Anchiles fquire. 

Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire { 

And thus falutes the boy too forward fat hit years. 

Drydan. 

4. Not referved; not over modefL 

*Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. 

He’s ail the mother’s from the top to toe. Sbakefp. 

j. Premature; early ripe. 

Short Summcrlightly has a forward Spring. Sbak. 

6. Quick; ready ; haity. 

TFjc mind makes not that benefit it fhould of 
the information it receives from civil or natural 
hiftorkns, in being to n forward or loo flow in 
making obfei rations on the particular fa£U recorded 
in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfiiade us that there ave 
innate principles, considered fcparately the parts out 
of which thefe propositions are made, they would 
not peshaps have been fo forward to believe they 
were inane. Locke. 

7. Antecedent; anterior; oppofed to pof- 
tfcrior. 

Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’rt decrees 

Th* mandible and noifelefs toot of time 

Sicats, ere wc can effect them. Sbakefpeare. 

5. Not behindhand; not inferiour. 

My good Caimllo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 

She is i’ ih’ rear o* our birth. Salike. Wtiter'sTale. 


FOS 

To Forward. vi m. [froift the adverb.] 

i» To haflcn; to quicken; to accelerate in 
growth or improvement. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemofit, to 
fave them ; fo we may houfe our own country plants 
tb forward them, and make them come in the cold 
feafons. Bacdn r s Natural Hiflory. 

Whenever 1 ihine, 

1 forward the grals and I ripen the vine. Swift. 

2. To patronife; to advance. 

Forwarder. n. f. [from forward.] He 
who promotes any thing. 

Fo'rw ardly. advm [from the adjeftive.] 
Eagerly; haftily ; quickly. 

The fudden and lurpriung turns we ooTfelves have 
felt, fhould not fuffer us too forwardly to admit pre- 

fumption. At ter bury. 

Forwardness, n. f [from forward .] 

1. Eagernefs; ardour; rcadinefs to aft. 

Ablohitely we cannot difeommend, we cannot ab- 
fohitely approve either willingnefs to live, or for- 
wardnefs to d ie. Hooker. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing fur¬ 
thered by iH men of a finifter intent and puvpofe, 
whole firwardnefs is not therefore a bridle to fuch 
as favour the fame caufe with a better and lincere 
meaning. Hooker. 

The great ones were in firwardnefs , the people in 
fur)-, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredi¬ 
ble affection. Bacon. 

2. Quicknefs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to reftrain his firwardnefs : that his bro¬ 
thers who were under the fame training, might hold 
pact with him. IVotton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. - 

4. Confidence; affurance; want of modefty. 

Id France it it ufual to bring their children into 
company, and to cherifh in them from their infancy, 
a kind of farwardnefs and affurance. Addifon. 

Fo'rw a r d§. ad * v . Straight before; progref- 
fively; not backwards. 

The Rhodian fhip paffed through the whole Ro¬ 
man fleet, backwards and forwards feveral times* 
carrying intelligence to Drepanum. Arbutbnot. 

FOSSE, v. /. [fijfa, Latin; fos 9 Welch.] 
A ditch; a moat. 

Fo'sset. See Faucet. 

Fo'sseway. ft- f [fiff* and way.] One 
of the great Roman inroads through Eng¬ 
land, fo called from the ditches on each 
fide. 

FO'SSIL. adj. [foffilis, Latin ; fijftle, Fr.] 
That which is dug out of the earth. 

The foffU (hells are many of them of the fame 
kinds with thofe that now appear upon the neigh¬ 
bouring (bores ; and the reft fuch as may be prefumed 
10 be at the bottom of the adjacent leas. Woodward. 

Fojfl or rock lalt, and ul gemm, differ not in 
nature from ejeh other $ nor from the common fait 
of fait fprings, - * that of the fea, when pure. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

ft is of a middle nature, between fijfib and ani¬ 
mal, being produced from aoimal excrements, inter¬ 
mixed with vegetable falls. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Fo'ssil. n.f 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, be¬ 
cause wc difcovcr them by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, arc called by one common name foffils j un¬ 
der which ave comprehended metals and minerals. 

Ltnke. 

Many fijfilt are very oddly and elegantly (haped. 

Bentley. 

By the word j foffil, ufod as a denomination of one 
of three general divifions of natural produ&ipns, we 
underftand bodies formed ufually within the earth, 
Xometimes 00 its fur face, and fomerimes to waters; 
of a plain and Ample ftru&ure, in which there is no 
viable difference of parts, 00 dilho&iun of vdTel* and 
their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar 
to and perfect as the whole. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Thole bodies which will melt in die lire are called 
minerals, the reft fijfds , Pemberton. 
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to FOSTER, v. o. [poyTfuan, Saxon.] 

1. To nurfc; to feed; to fupport j to trail* 

up. 

Some fay that raveci foffer ferfom children. Sbak. 

Our kingdom’s earth Ihould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood which it barb fifiered . Shake/. 

That bafe wretch. 

Bred but on alms* mod fafier'd with cold difas. 

With fcrap*o’ th' court. Sbaktjpeare's Cymbrtme . 

Fcfiering has always been a Stronger alliance thaa 
Hood. Davits. 

No more let Ireland brag her hifmleft nation 
Fofien no venom fince that Scots plantation. 

Cleavelani: 

The fon of Mulciber, 

Found in the tire, and fifier'd in the plains, 

A (hephezd and a king at once he reigns. Dryden. 

2. To pamper; to encourage. 

Aprinceof great courage and beauty* but fifiered 
up ia blood by his naughty father, Sidney. 

3* to cherifh ; to forward* 

Ye fifiering brtexes blow ; 

Ye (bftening dews, ye tender Showers descend. 

Vrhomfon. 

Fosterage, n.f. [{tomfifier.] The charge 
of nurfing; alterage. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 
and fifierage ot this child. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

Foster brother, n.f. [porTep ppokejt, 
Saxon.] One bred at the lame 
fed by the fame narfe. 

Fosterchild. n.f. [poy-cep alb,Saxon.} 
A child nurfed by a woman not the mo* 
ther, or bred by a man not the father. 

The fifier abildren&o love aad are beloved of their 
iofterfathers. Davits on Ireland. 

The goddefs thus beguil’d. 

With pleafant (lories, her falfe fifittchild. Addifon. 

Fosterd'am. n. f [fifitr and dam.] A 
nurfc; one that performs the office of a 
mother by giving food to a young child. 

There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins - 
Intrepid on her fwclling dugs they hung ; 

The fofierdam loll’d out her fawning tongue. Dryden. 

Fostere'aBTH. jt. f. [fofter and earth.] 
Earth by which the plant is nouriihed*. 
though it did not grow at firft in it. 

In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while,cherifh’d with fiflereartb j 
But when the alien compoft is exhauff. 

Its native poverty agiin prevails! Philips.. 

Fosterer, sr. f. [from fifier .] A nurfc; 
one who gives food in the place of a pa¬ 
rent. 

In Ireland, they put their children to fiffertrs \ 
the rich men felling, the meaner fon buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 
Irifli, foftenng has always been a ftronger alliance 
than blood. Davies on Ireland. 

Fo'sterfatheju j*. f. [poyeeppbep, 
Saxon.] One who gives food in the place 
of the father. 

in Ireland foftcrchildren d<* love and ave beloved 
by XbFit fifierfothers, and their fept, more than of 
their own natural parents and kindred. Davies. 

The Duke of Bretagne having been an hoft and 
a kind of parent or fifierfatber to the king, in hit 
tendernefs of age and weaknefs of fortune, did look 
for aid this time from King Henry. Bacon. 

Tyrrhcus, the fifierfatber of the beaft. 

Then clench’d a h arc act in his horny filt. Dr yd. 

Fo®termo'ther. n. /. [fifier and mother.] 
A nurfc. 

Fosternu'rse. n.f. [fifier and nutfe.] 
'This is an improper compound, becaufe 
fifier and nurfc mean the fame.] A nurfc. 

Our fifitrnurfe of nature is repofe, 

The which he Jacks. Shakejpeare's Ling Lrat. 

Fo'sterson. n.f. [fifier and fin.] One 
fed and educated* though not the fpn by 
nature, « 

MatUj 


























* FOU ’ 

Mature hi year*, to ready honom* more; 

_0ofceleftialfeed! O fjitr/on ofjove! Dryd.Virg. 

FOUGA’DE. n.f [ French.J In the art of 
war, a fort of little mine in the manner 
of a well, fcarce more than ten feet wide 
and twelve deep, dug nnder fome work 
or fortification, and charged with barrels 
or facks of gunpowder to blow it up, and 
covered over with earth. D *3 

Fought. The preterite and participle of 

fight. 

Though unknown to me, they Cure fiugbt wdl. 
Whom Rupert led, and who were Britilh born. Dryd. 

Fo' ugh ten. [The paffive participle of 
fight. Rarely ufed.] Contcfted; difputed 
by arms. 

On the fougbten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac'd in guard their witches fo und 
Cherubick waving hies. Affirm '* Pare di/e Loft 


Gothitk; puJ, Saxon.J 
; dirtv; mirv. Throuen 


mod of its fiunifications it is oppofed to 

fair . 

My face afoul with weeping. fob* xvi. 16. 
It’s monftrou* labour when 1 wafh my brain. 
And it grows fouler. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

He Uut can travel in deco and foul ways, ought 
not to fay that he cannot walk in fair. T tihtfbm. 

The ftrearo is foul with ftaini 
Of rulhing torrents and defending rains. Addi/ou. 

Z* Impure; polluted; full of filth. 

With foul mouth. 

And in the witnefs of his proper ear. 

To call him villain. Sbakefp. Aft of.fur Mem/. 

Kill ihy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
Upon the/-/difeafe. Sbakefp. King fjrar. 

Intemperance and fcnfoaliry debate men’s minds, 
dog their fpirits, and make them grofr, foul , lifticfe 
and tmaftive. ‘ti/Joefon. 

3. Wicked; detdlable; abominable. 

Jrfus rebuked tlie foul fpirit. Mark, ix. 25. 

He hates foul leafing* and vile flattery. 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hub herd's Tub. 

This is the eroffeft and moft irrational fuppofition, 
«s well as the fsdefi atbcifja, that can be imagined. 

Hoi*. 

Satire has always (bone among the reft. 

And is the boldeft wav if not the beft. 

To tell men truly of ustitfouleft faults. 

To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 

Dry den. 

4. Not lawful; not according to the efta- 
blifhed rules. 

by foul play were we heav’d thence. 

But blefledly help’d hither. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

5. Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 

TV other half did woman’s dupe retain, 

Moft foathfeme, filthy,/?*/, and full of vile difdain. 

Fairy Queen. 

Haft thou forgot 

The Jbul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop f Sbokr/p. T mpeft. 

Foal fights do rather difpUafe, in that they excite 
the memory of foul things than in the immediate 
objc&s; and therefore, in pidurcs, thofe foal fights 
do not much offend. Baton. 

All things that teem fo fiul and difagreeabfe in 
nature, are not really fo in thcmftlvcs, but only 
relatively. More. 

6. Difgraccful; (hameful. f 

Too well I fee and rue the dire event. 

That with ted overthrow and foul defeat 
Ha f h loft us heav’n. Milton *m Paradife Loft. 

Who firft feduc’d them to that foul revolt l Milt 
Reafon half cxiin&. 

Or impotent, 01 elfe appsaving, fees 
fou 


Shake/. 
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8. Full of grofi humours, or bad matter; 
wanting puigation or mundificatioo. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 

How foul it is ; what rank difcafes grow, 

And with what danger near the heart of it. 

9* Nol bright; not fercue. 

Who’s there befides foul weather? 

One minded like the weather, moft in quietly. Shah. 

Be fair or find, or rain or (bine. 

The joys I have profefs’d, in (jpite of fate are mine. 
xr _. Dryden. 

lO.With rough force; with uufeafonable 
violence. 

So in this throng bright Sachanffi far’d, 
Opprc!i # d by thofe who ftroic to be her guard: 

As (hips, though never fo ofcfequious, tell 
Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. Waller 

In fits fellies their men might fell foul of each 

01 *ri! Clarendon. 

■he great art of the devil, and the principal de- 

>f the heirr. is in f.ir «>>• c 


cett 


The foul di fordcr. 


, Coarffe; g 

You will hi 
wish them: t 


*Ibomfc 


notion 


and 


lev art alt for rank and 
:ft provifions in cooking, 




while men fall foul upon his laws. South. 

11. [Among feamcn.] Entangled; as, a 
row lifiul of the anchor. 

To Foul. <u. a. [pilan, Saxon.] To daub; 

to beraire; to make filthy; to dirty. 

Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, left the 
worms draw them into their holes, and foul your 
■«de*. E^ilvu 

While Tnulus all his orduve (carters, 

To/**/ the man he chiefly flatten. Swift. 

. aha fouls a fraock more in one hour than the 
kitchen maid doth in a week. Swift 9 * Dire a. toServ 

Fo'ulfacid. *ij.\f j and faetjj] Having 
an ugly or hatefulvifage. 

It black fcandal, o rfoutfac'd reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofitioo. 

Your mere enforcement (hall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shake/. 

ro'u LLY. mdj. [from />*/.] 

1. Filthily; naitily; odioufly; hatefully; 
fcaudaloufly; disgracefully; lhamefully. 

We in the world’s wide mouth 
Live feaixUlis'd, and foully fpoken ofc Sbaktfp. 

The letter to the protector was -gilded over with 
many fmooih words t but the other two did fully 
and foully fee forth his obftinacy, avarice, and am- 
bi Uon* //j? yxiHird* 

O brother, brother! Filbert ftillas true; 

I foully wrong’d him: do, forgive me, do. Cay. 

2. Not lawfully; not fairly. 

Thou ptey'dft moAfoully for’t. Slakefpeare. 

Foulmouthed adj. [foul and mouth A 
Scurrilous; habituated to the ufe of op¬ 
probrious terras and epithets. 

My Lord, be fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a 
foulmoutb'd man as he is, and feid he would cudgel 
you. Shake/*. Henry IV. 

It was allowed by every body, that fo foulmmtbed 
a w 1 ineis never appeared in any caufe. Addifvn. 

Mv reputation is too well eftablifhed in the 
world to receive any hurt from fuch a foulmouthed 
fcoundrcl as he. Arhuthmt. 

Now finging fhrill, and fcoldlng oft between. 

Scold* anfw trfoulmoutb'd fcolds; bad neighbourhood 
1 ween. P~pc. 

Foulness, n.f [from foulA 

1. The ‘ * - 

naftioe 

The ancients were wont to make garments that 
were not defttoyed but purified by fire ; and whereas 
tha fpots o ifoulnefe of other cloaths are walked out, 
in thtfe they were ufuaUy burnt away. Wilkin a. 

2. Pollution; impurity. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulne/s. 

No unchato a&ion, ordifhonour’d ftep. 

That harh depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 

Sbake/be are. 

There it not fo chafte a nation at this, nor fo free 
from all pollution or foulne/s : it ia the virgin of the 

. _ . Bason. 

3. Hatefulnefs ; atrocaoufhefs, 

■ 
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| 

Confiil, you are too mild: 

Th tfouinef* of fome faftt takes thence all mercy. 

... . Bm fonfart^ 

* I L!*i thc W|cVedBdi of * •ho** life, difehargingall 

its filth and foubeef* into this one quality, as into 
a great fink or common fewer. South 

4. Ugiinefs; deformity. 

L Hc b f an aflcdlion fprupg up from exceflive 

fe.Stdnep. 


Hc 


foulnefs 
i k fo. A< 


5 


fell in love with my anger. Sbaktfp . As v- L _.. 

The fury laid afide 

Her looks and limbs and with new methods tried 
Th tfoulneft of th’ infernal form «o hide. Drydm r. 

, Difhonefiy; want of candour. 



to 

of 


quality 


alii 

that |>v> iw.uai «vf<>Mwu, uwci wmea any 
impiety is wont to be difguifed. Hammond. 

Found. The preterite and participle paffive 

offind. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me: lm 
found of them that fought me not. I/aiah, Uv, |. 

Authors now find, as once Achilles found. 

The whole is mortal if a part's unfouud. Young. 

To FOUND. *u. a. [ fund are + Latin ; fonder * 
French.] 

1. To lay the bafis of any building. 

It fell not; for it wa % founded upon a rock. Matth w 
He Y\^xh founded it upon the feav and eftablifhed 
it upon the floods. Pf. xxiv. a. 

2. To build; to raifo. 

Thele tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre. 
Wherewith he did tha Theban city found. Dawet. 

They Cabian walls, and drone Fidenae rear. 
Nomen turn. Bola with Pomciia found 
And raife Colatiantow’rson rocky ground. Drydeu. 

3. To eftablifli; to cre^l. 

This alfo fhall they gain by their delay 
Id tha wide wildcmcfs; «h#re they (hall found 
Their government, and their great fenate ehufe. 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. 

Milton* 

He founding a library, gathered together the aOa 
of the kings andyropheti. a Mae. ii. j g. 

4. To give birth or original to: as, hc 
founded an art; he founded a family. 

5. To raife upon, as on a principle dr 
ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of 
fome (Ihoolmen, that dominion is founded in grace ; 
were it admitted at the moft certain truth, it could 
never wmrant any fuch finguinary method. 

Decay of Piety* 

A right to the tife of the creatures is founded 
originally in the right a man has to fubfift. Locke* 

Power, founded on contract, can defend only to 
him who has a right by that contra£. Lode. 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon tha 
ignorance of his times. Pope's Prefer to the Iliad* 

6. To fix firm. K 

Fleance is efeap'd. 

—Then comes my fit again r I had elfe been perfedf. 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakefp. 

To Found. «u. a. \fundere , Latin; fondre , 

French.] To form by melting and pour- 

ing into moulds; to eaft. 

A fecond multitude 

With wondrous art funded the mafly ore. 

Severing each kind, feum’d the bullion drofs. Milton* 

Foundation, n.f [fondation, French?] 

1. The bafis or lower parts of an edifice. 

The ftatelinefe of houfes, the goodlinefs of frees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye; but that 
foundation which beared) up the one, that root 
which roioiftreth unto the other nourifhmenr, is in 
tha bofom of the earth concealed. Hooker* 

That is the way to make the city flat. 

To bring the roof to the foundation. 

To bury all. Sbmke/h. Corhianue* 

O Jove, I think. 

Foundationt fly the wretched; fuch, I mean. 

Where they fhotild be reliev’d. Shake/p. CoriolanuK 
1 draw • line along Chore p 

Hay 
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1lav the deep foundations of a will. 

And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 

t. The aft of fixing the bafis. 

Ne'er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 
Since their foundation, came a nobier gueft. Ticket. 

3. The principles or ground on which any 
notion is raifed. * 

If we give way to our paffiont, we do but gratify 
ourfelves for the prefect, in order to our future dif- 
euiet; but tf we relift and conquer them, we lay the 
foundation of perpetual peace in our minds. Ttlhtfon . 

Thar (he fhould be fubjedt to her hufbat.d, the 
laws of mankind, and cuftoms of nations have or¬ 
dered it fo t and there is a foundation in nature for 
it. Locke. 

4. Original; rile. 

Throughout the world, even from the firft foun¬ 
dation thereof, all men have either been taken as 
lords or lawful kings in their owi houfes. Hooker . 

5. A revenue fettled and eftablifhed for any 
purpofe, particularly charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a 

foundation. Swift, 

6. Eftabli foment; fet dement. 

Founder. n.fi [from found.] 

1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice; 
one who prefidcs at the ereftion of a city. 

Of famous cities we the founders know ; 

"But river.» old as teas to which they go, 

Are nature's bounty: 'tisof snore renown 
To make a river than to build a town. Waller. 

Nor was founder wanting there. 

Whom fame reports the Ion of Mulciber. Drydeu. 

3. One who eftablifocs a revenue for any 
purpofe. 

The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their founder's charity in the duft laid low. Drydeu. 

This hath been experimentally proved by the ho¬ 
nourable founder of this lecture in his Creatife of the 
air. Bentley. 

3. One from whom any thing has its original 
pr beginning. 

And the rude notions of pedantic fchools 

act of our rules. 

Rofcommon. 

When Jove, who faw from high, with juft difdain. 
The dead infpir'd with vital breath again, 

-Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 

Th* unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden. 

King James I. the founder of the Stuart race, 
Bad he not confined all his views to the peace of bis 
own reign, his fon had not been involved in fuch 
fatal troubles. AdJifin's Freeholder. 

.Nor can the fkilful herald trace 
'The founder of thy ancient race. Swift. 

4. [Fomdeur, French.] A cafter; one who 
forms figures hy calling melted matter into 

moulds. 

Founder $ add a little antimony to their bell- 
metal, to make it more fonorous; and lb pewterers 
to their pewter, to make it found more dear like 
iilver. Grcw'% Mufotum. 

$0 Fo'under. <v. a. [ fondre , French.] To 

caufe fuch a forenefa and tendemefs in 

.a horfe’s foot, that he is unable to let it 
to the ground. 

Phcebus* fteeds are founder'd. 

Or night kept chain'd below. Shake/}. Tempefi 

1 h ssefounder'd nine (core and odd polls; and 
here traval-taintcd as I am, have,. in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Cole viHe of the 
Dale, a molt furious knight: but what of that? 
he f*w me and yielded. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thy ftumbiing founder*d jade can trot at high 
As any other Pegafu* can fly; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 

Brutes find out where their talents lie: 

A bear will not attempt to fly; 

A founder'd horfc will oft debate, 

.Before he tries a five-bait'd gate. Swift. 

If you find k gentleman fond of your horfe, per- 
fuade your matter to fell him, becaufe be it vicious, 
amd foundered into the bargain. Swift 
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Men of diferttkm, whoa people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, 
drive them through the hardeft and deepeft roads, 
without danger of foundering or breaking tneir backs, 
and will be lure to find them neither refty nor vicious. 


Blafphcme the facred fount 


Swi 



To¥ o'under. w. tt. [from fond, Frencl 
the bottom.] 

1. To fink to the bottom. 

New fhips, built at thole rates, have been ready 
to founder in the Teas with every extraordinary ftoim. 

Raleigh's BJfayt. 

2. To fail; to mifcarry. 

In this point 

All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phyfick 
After his patient's death. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Fo'u NDERY. n.f. [ fonderi, Fr. from found/] 

A place where figures are formed of melt¬ 
ed metal; a caftmg-houfe. 

Fo'undling. n.f [from found of find.] A 
child expo fed to chance; a child found 
without any parent or owner. 

We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even us founds 
lings, to be trained up by grief and forrow. Sidney. 

1 pals the foundling by, a race unknown. 

At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their own. 
And into noble families advance 
A namelefs ifliie; the blind work of chance. Dryd. 

A piece of charity pra&ifedby moft of the nations 
about us, is a provinon for foundlings , or for thofe 
children who are expofed to the barbarity of cruel 
and unnatural parents. Addfin. 

The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s di ft reft. 
And long had fought his fuff'rings to redrefs ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling's part. 

To teach his hands lome beneficial art. Gey. 

Fo'u mdress, n.f. [from founder .] 

1, A woman that founds, builds, eftablifocs, 
or begins any thing. 

2. A woman that eftablifocs any charitable 
revenue. 

For of their order fhe was patronefs, 

A 1 be CUrifia was their chief 'ft foundrtfs. Fairy Q. 

For *eal like hcr’s, her fervantt were to (how j 1 
She was the firft, where need requir'd to go; > 

Herfelf the found refs, and attendant too. Drydeu. j 

FOUNT. ) ti. fi [font, Latin; fon- 

FOUNTAIN. J trine, French.] 

1. A well; a fpring. 

He fet before him fpread 

A table of ceieftial food divine, 

Ambrofial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of life; 

And from the fount of life ambrofial drink. Milt. 

2. A fmall bafon of fpringing water. % 

Proofs as clear as founts in July, whep 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Can a man drink better from the fountain finely 
paved with marble, than when it fwclls over the 
green turf ? Taylor. 

NarcifTus on the graffy verdure lies; 1 

But whilft within the cryftal fount he tries ? 
To quench his heat, he feels new heatarife. Addif. ' 

3. A jet; a fpout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one 
that fpnnkleth or fpouteth water; the other a fair 
receipt ol water, without fiih, or (lime, or mud. 

. . Bacon. 

4. The head or firft fpring of a river. 

All aftions of your grace are of a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor of their fountains : your companion 
is general, and has the fame eftetft as well on ene¬ 
mies as friends. Dryden. 

5. Original; firft principle; firft caufe. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneft. 

Common Prayer. 

You may reduce many thoufaod bodies to thefe 
few general figures, as unto their principal lieads and 
fountains. Pcacbam 

This one city may well be reckoned not only 
•the feat of trade and commerce, not only the foun¬ 
tain of habits and faftiions, and good breeding, but 
of morally good or bad manners to all England. 

Spratt *s Sermons. 
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Fo'u NT A INLESS. adj. [from fountain.] 
Having no fountain; wanting a fpring. 

So large 

The profpeft was, that here and there was room 
For barren defert fountaimlefs and dry. Milton, 

Fo'u nt full. adj. [fount and full.] Full 
of fpring*. 

But when the fountful Ida’s top they feal’d with 
uFmoft faafte, 

All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks. Chapman. 

ToFoupe. *v. a . To drive with fuddea 
impetuofity. A word out of ufe. 

We pronounce, by the confeffion of ft rangers. a» 
fmoothly and moderately as any of (he northern 
nations, who fonts their words out of the throat 
with fat and full ipirits. Camden . 

FOUR. adj. [peopeji, Saxon.] Twice two. 

Juft as f wilh’d, the lots were call on four ; 
Myfelf the fifth. Pape's Odyffey , 

FOURBE. n. fi [French.] A cheat; a 
tricking fellow. Not in ufe. 

love’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings di final tidings, as ifiuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repole difturh • 
Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourhe. Denham. 

Fourpo'ld. adj . f four and fold.] Four 
times told. 

He (ball reftore the Iamb fourfold , bccaufe he had 
no pity. 2 Sam. xii. 6. 

Fourfo'oted. adj . [four and fool. ] Qua¬ 
druped; having twice two feet. 

Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain 
From fight diftiiaded the fonrfooted train, 

Now beat the hoof with NelTuson the plain. Dryd\ 

Fourscore, adj. [four and /core.] 

1. Four times twenty; eighty. 

When they were out of reach they turned and 
crofted the ocean to Spain, having loft fourfeare of 
their (hips, and the greater part of their men. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firft a free people, being a 
commonwealth, maintaining a navy of fourfcore 
Clips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four - 
feore yean, obtained great veneration from all fober 
Proteftants. Clarendon. 

2. It is nfcd eliiptically for fourfeore yean 
in numbering the age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek. 

But at fourfeore it is too late a week. Shake/}. 

Some few might be of ufe in council upon great 
occafions, ’till alter threefcore and ten; and the two 
late miniftert in Spain were fo ’till fourfeore. 

• Temple . 

FouRsqu are.#^’. [font and fquare ] Qua¬ 
drangular ; having four fides and angles 

equal. 

The temple of Bel was environed with a wall 
carried fourfquarc, of great height and beauty; and 
on each fquare certain braxen gates curioufly en¬ 
graven. Raleigh's Hif lory. 

Fourteen .adj. [peopejttyn, Saxon.] Fou* 
and ten; twice feven - 

1 am not fourteen pence on the feore for fheer ale. 

Shakefpeart. 

FoUrte'eNth. adj. [from fourteen.] The 
ordinal of fourteen; the fourth after the 
tenth. 

1 have not found any that fee the ninth day, 
few before the twelfth, and the eyes of fome not 
1 open before the fou> V entb day* Brown's Fu/gar £• r. 

Fourth, adj. [from four.] The ordinal 
of four ; the nrft after the third. 

A third is like the former: filthy hags! 

Why do you (hew me this? A fourth? ftart eye? 
What! will the line ftrctch out to th* crack of doom ? 

Shakef peat e. 

Fo'urthly. ad‘v. [from fourth .] In the 
fourth place. 

Fourthly , plants have their feed and femirul parts 
uppennoft, and living creatures have them lowermoft. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Four- 
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Fqurwhbelbd. adj. [four and wheel.] 
Running upon twice two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwheei'* ars, compaft and flrong. 
The mafly load could bear, and roll along. Pope. 

Fc/utra. n. f [from foutre, French.J A 
fig; a feoff: a word of contempt. Not 
ufed. 

A fiutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. 

FOWL. n.f [pujel, puhl, Saxon; vogel, 
Dutch.] A winged animal; a bird. It 
is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but 
in books of all the feathered tribes. FtmJ 
is ufed colleflively: as, we dined upon 
fifh and fowl. 

The be* ft*, the fifties, and the winged fowls. 

Are their males fubjefb, and at their controuls. Shak. 

Lucullus emertaintd Pompey in a magnificent 
Foufe: Pompey laid, this is a marvellous houfe for 
the Summer; but methinks very cold for Winter. 
Lucullus aofwtrcd, do you not think me as wile as 
divers fowls, to change my habitation in the Winter 
fcafoa ? Bacon's Apophthegms. 

This mighty breath 

Inftrufls the fowls of heaven. Thom/on's Spring. 

To Fowl. •v. n. [from the noun.] To 
kill birds for food or game. 

Fo'wler. *r. f [from fowl.] A Iportfman 
who purfoes birds. 

The fowler, warn’d 

By thofe good omens, with fwift early ftep* 

Treads the efirap earth, ranging through fields and 
glades, 

Offenfive to the birds. Philips. 

Withflaught’ring guns, th’unweary’d fowler roves. 
When firofts have whiten'd all the naked groves. Pope. 

Fo'wlincpiece. n.f [fowl and piece. ] A 
gun for birds. 

*Tis nccefiary that the countryman be provided 
with a good fwtingpiece. - Mortimer. 

FOX. n. f [pox, oaxon; *loj 9 <vofch , Dutch. 

1. A wild animal of the canine kind, wit 
(harp ears, and a bufhy tail, remarkable 
for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or (mall animals. 

ThefbJt barks not when he would ftcal rhe lamb. 

Sbakefpeare. 

He that Irufts to you, 

W here he (hou'd find you lion*, finds you hares; 
Wher tfoxes, gcefc. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Thefe retreats are more like the dens of robber*, 
or holes of foxes, than the fort refits of fair ware ours. 

Locke. 

2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. 

Fo'xc ase. st. f. [fox and cafe . ] A fox*s 
fkin. 

One had better be latched at for taking a foxcaf 
for a (ox, than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for 
a Cafe. , L'Ejtrange. 

Fo'xchasp. n.f [fox and chafe.] The 
purfuit of the fox with hounds. 

Sec the fame man, in vigour, in ihe gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late; 

Mad at * fox chafe, wife at a debate. Pope. 

Fo'xeviu n. f [fox and evil. ] A kind 
of difeafe in which the hairlhed*. 
Fo'Xpish. n.f. [vulpecnla pifeit.] A fifh. 
Fo'xg loves, n.f. [digitalis.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Fo'xhuktbr. n.f [fox and hunter. ] A 
man whole chief ambition is to (hew his 
bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The foxhmsters went their way, and then out 
fttal) the rot. /» 

John Wild fire, fix hunter, broke hit neckovefa* 
fix-bar gate. Specter. 

I*o xsHif. n.f [from fix.] Theduesflero 
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iifchievous 


qualities of a fox; cunning; i 
art. 

Had'd thou fox/hip , 

To banifti him that ft ruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haft fpoken words. Sbakefp. Coriolanut. 
Fs 7 xta i l. n.f. [alopecurus.] A plant. 
Fo'xtrap. n. /.[fox and trap.] A gin or 
fnare to catch foxes. 

Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to 
feta fox trap? ^ Taller. 

Fox. n.f | foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. 
An obfolete word. 

He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark woe, 

And of them both did foy and tribute raife. F. ££. 

To ha. act. *v. a. [fraBus, Latin.] To 
break; to violate; to infringe. Found 
perhaps only in the following paffage. 

His days and times are paft. 

And my reliance on his fraQed dates 
Has fmit my credit, Sbakefp. Timon. 

FRACTION, n.f [frailion, Fr. fraBio, 
Latin.] 

1. The aft of breaking; the (late of being 
broken. 

The furface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it diftocated; fever-1 parcels of nature 
retain ftill the evident marks of fraction and ruin. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. A broken part of an integral. 

The factions of her faith, arts of her love. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy reliquct 
Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

- Sbakefpeare. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months 
are computed, nor the fun, whereby years are ac¬ 
counted, confifteth of whole numbers, but admits of 
fractions and broken parts. Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather 
than a f action. Atbuthnot on Coins . 

Fractional, adj. [from fraBion .] Be¬ 
longing to a broken number; comprifing 
a broken number. b 

We make a Cypher the medium between increaiing 
and decreafing numbers, commonly called absolute 
or whole numbers, and negative or fractional 

„ r „ ^ Cocker's Arithmetick. 

FRACTURE, n.f [fraBura, Latin.] 

1. Breach; reparation of continuous parts. 

That may do it without any great fraBure of the 
more liable and fixed parts of nature, or the in¬ 
fringement of the law* thereof. Hale. 

2 . 1 he reparation of the continuity of a 
bone in living bodies. 

But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy. 

That fo the broken bones may joy. 

And tune together in a weU-fct foog. 

Full of his praifes. 

Who dead men raifes; 

FraClures well cur’d, make us more ftrong. 

Fractures of the (cull are dangerous, not in con¬ 
sequence of the injury done to the cranium itfelf, 
but ac the brain becomes affctted. Sharp's Surgery 

To Fra'cture. <v. a. [from the noun j 
To break a bone. 

The leg was dreffed, and the fractured bones 
united together. Wifeman's Surgery. 

FRAGILE, adj. [fragile, French; fragilis , 
Latin.] * 

i. Brittle; eafily fnapped or broken. 

To tile them of their griefs, 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes. 

That nature’s//-^;/* vriTel doth fuftain 

hl it C \ V F tT ?! n V .°y a « c * Sbakefp. Timon. 

1 he Italic of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon. 

>n .r hcn ^ ,,bt l e ^ lt * fp°n their threads too fine, 

1 »» weak 2 nd fragile, like Arachne’sline. Denham. 

^ dr ? t ftick w !^ ^ broken, when a green 
one will maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in 

the moift fubftance there is lefc rcit than in what i, 
liner and monfragile. Glanvillf. 

2 • Weak; uncertain; eafily deftroyed. 
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Much oftenfation, vain of flefhfy arms. 

And fragile arms, much inftrument of war. 

Long fn preparing, foon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thou'ft fet. Milton's Paradife Reg. 

Fragility, n.f [from fragile.] 

1. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 

. To make an induration with toughnefs, and Ids 
fragility, deceit bodies in water for two or three days. 
_ * # Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

2. v'eaknefs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be 
deftroyed. 

Fear the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the com- 
mon chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolies. 

3- Frailty ; liaBIenefs to fault. 

All could not be right, in fuch a ftatc, in this 
lower age of fragility. Wot ton. 

FR AUGMENT . n.f [ fragment stm, Latin.] 

A part broken from the whole; an im¬ 
perfect piece. 

He who late a feeptre did command, 

Nowgrafps a floating fragment in his hand. Dry dip. 

Cowley, in hit uufimlhed fragment, of the Da- 
videis, has (hewn us this way to improvement. 

rr T . Watts on the Mind. 

If a thm or plated body, which, being of an even 
tmekneft, appears all over of one uniform colour, 
fhould be flit into threads, or broken into frag¬ 
ments of the fame thicknefs with the plate, I fee 
no reafon why every thread or fragment fhould not 
keep its colour. Newton's Optickt. 

Some on painted wood 

Transfix'd th tfragments, fome prepar’d the food.* 

17 1 Pope's Odyjfey. 

Fragmentary. adj. [from fragment .] 

Compofed of fragments. A word not 
elegant, not in ufe. 

She, flic is gone; (he’s gone: when thou know’ft 
this, 

Whit fragmentary rubbifti this world is, 

Thou know'll, and that it is not worth a thought; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 

FRAGOR. n.f [Latin.] A noife; a crack; 
a crafti. Not ufed. 

Purfu'd by hideout fragors, as before 
The flames defetnd, they in their breaches roar. " 

Semdys. 

Fra gRanch. 1 n. f. [ fragrant/W , Latin.] 
Fracranc Y.f Sweetnefs offmell; pleat 
mg fcent; grateful odour. 

Eve feparatc he fpies, 

Veil'dia a cloud fragrance, where flic flood 
Half fpy'd. Milton's Paradife Left. 

I am more pleas’d to furvey my rows of cole- 
wprts and cabbages fpringing up in their full fra- 
grancy and verdure, than to fee the tender plant* 
of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats. 

_ Addifon's Spectator . 

Not lovelier Teem'd Narciflus to the eye; 

Nor, when a flower could boait more fragrancy . * 

e . Garth. 

Such was the wme ; to quench whofe fervent fleam 

Scarce twenty mcafures from the living ftream 

To cool one cup fuffic'd: the goblet crown'd. 

Breath’d aroma tick fragranciet around. Pope's Od. 

FRA'GRANT. adj. [fragrant, Latict.] 
Odorous; fwcct of fmell. 

Fragrant the fertile earth 
After fbft fhow’rs; and fwcet the coining on 
Of grateful evening mild. Miltcn. 

1 he nymph vouchf.if’d to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 

The flow'rs, lefs blooming than her face; 

^ Their fcent lefs fragrant than her breath. Prior. 

ANTtY - odv. [from fragrant .] 
With fwcct (cent. J 

As the hops begin to change colour, and fmell 
fragrantly, you may conclude them ripe. Mortimer* 
Frail, n.f 

1. A baileet made of ruftics. 

2. A riilh for weaving bafkets* 

FRAIL, adj. [fragilis, Latin.] 

u Weak * 
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i. Weak; cafily decaying; fubjeft to ca¬ 
sualties; cafily deftroytd. 

I know my body's of fo frail a kind* 

As forte, without fevers within can kill. Davies. 

When with care we haw raifcd an Imaginary 
treafure of happinefi, we find, at lad, that the ma¬ 
terials of the ftrufture are frail and periling, and 
the foundation itfelf it laid in the fand. Rogers. 

Weak of refoluuon; liable lo errour or 

feduttion. 

The truly virtuous do not cafily credit evil that 
it told them of their neighbour* i for if others may 
do amifs, then may thefe alfo fpeak anfifs: man it 
fail, and prone to evil, and therefore mayfoon fail 
in word*. ‘Taylor's Guide to Devotion . 

Frailness. n.f [from frailf\ Weaknefs; 

inftability. 

There it nothing among all the fraijneffes and 
anccrtainties of this fublunary world io lotteur* and 
unftable at the virtue of a coward. " Sort is. 

Fra'ilty. n.f [from frail.] 
i # Weaknefs of refolution; inflability of 
mind; infirmity. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and (land* fo firmly 
«n hi* wife's frailty t yet I cannot put off my opinion 
fo eafily. Sbakefptare. 

Nor (bould'ft thou have traded that to woman's 
frailty : 

Ere 1 to thee, thou fo thyfelf waft cruel. Milton, 
God knows our frailty, pities our weaknefs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 

2* hault, proceeding from weaknefs; fins of 

infirmity: in this fenfe it has a plural. 

Love did his reafon blind. 

And love's the noblcft/ht/Ay of the mind. Dry A. 

Kind wits will thole light faults cxcufc ; 

Thole are the common frailties of the mule. Dry A. 

Death, only death, can break the lading chain; 
And here, ev'n then, fhall my cold duft remain; 
Here all its frailties , all its flames refign, 

And wait, 'till *cis no fin to mix with thine. Pope, 
That Chriftians are now not only like other men 
in their frailties and infirmities, might be in fome 
degree excufable; but the complaint is, they are like 
heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. Law. 

FRATSCHEUR, n.f [French.] Frelhnefs; 
coolnefs, A word foolifhly innovated by 
Dry den. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair. 

To tafte the fraifebeur of the purer air. DryAen. 

FRAJSE. ft, f, [French, the caul of an 
animal.] A pancake with bacon in it. 

7i> FRAME. w. *. 

1. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
ftruftion and union of various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked fad; 

The one Hit fam'd of burnilh'd ivory. 

The other all with filver overcall. Spenfer. 

2. To fit to one another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, 
and to do ncccfiaries to their convenient ufe, than to 
figfit. Abbot. 

Hew timber, (aw it, frame it, and fet it together. 

Mortimer. 

3. To make; to compofe. 

Then chuiing out few words mod horrible. 
Thereof did verfes frame, Spenfer, 

Fight valiantly to-day ; 

And vet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 

For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. Sbak . 

4. To regulate; to adjufl. 

Let us not decieve ourfelves by pretending to this 
excellent knowledge of Chrift Jefus our Lord, if 
we do not frame our lives according to it. Tillotfon. 

5. To form any rule or method by ftudy or 
precept. 

Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haft not the foft way; but thou wilt frame 
Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. Sbak. Coriolanus • 
I have been a truant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it. 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. Sbakef 
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Milton. 


The moft abdrufe ideas are only tuch ai the un- 
derftanding/rawri to itfelf, by joining together ideas 
that it had either from object* of fenfe or from it* 
own operations about them. Locke. 

Full of that flame hia tender fcene* he warms. 

And frame* hisgoddefe by your mate hiefe charms. 

. Granville. 

Urge him with truth to frame hisfure replies. 

And hire he will, for wifdom never lies. Pope. 

How msny excellent reafonings are framed in the 
mind of a man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of 
yean. _ Watts. 

7. To contrive; to plan. 

Unpardonable the prefumption and infolence in 
contriving and framing thii fetter was. ‘Clarendon . 

8. To fettle; to feneme out. 

Though l cannot make true wan. 

I'll frame convenient peace. Sbak. Coriolanus. 

5. To invent; to fabricate, in a bad fenfe: 
as, to frame a (lory or lie. 

Adronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit cccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 

Frame, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fabricic; any thing conftru&ed of va¬ 
rious parts or members. 

If the frame of the heavenly arch (hotild diflolvc 
itfelf, -if celeftial fpheres (hould forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility, turn themfelves 
any way, as it might happen. hooker. 

Caftlcs made of trees upon frames of timber, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magnificence. Bacon. 

Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty! thine this umverfal/r*#**. Mi 

Divine Cecilia came, 

Invcntrcfs of the vocal frame. Dryden. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame , 

Which, hewM by Mars himfelf, from Indian quar¬ 
ries came. 

The labour of a god ; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench’d to make it drong. 

Dryden. 

We fee this vaft frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multitude of creatures in it; all which 
we, who believe a God, attribute to him as the 
author. ‘Tillotfon. 

2 . Any thing made fo as to inclofe or admit 
fomething clfe. 

Put both the tube and the veffel it leaned on 
into a convenient wooden frame , to keep them from 
mifehances. Boyle. 

His pi&ure fcarcely would deferve a frame. Dryd. 

A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
fwiftly turned round its axis, wilt, in turning, ihine, 
where it rubs againd the palm of one's hand. Newton. 

3. Order; regularity; adjufted reries ordif- 
pofition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock. 

Still a repairingj ever out of frame. 

And never going aright. Sbakef care. 

Your fteady foul preferves her frame ; 

In good and evil times the fame. Swift . 

4. Scheme; order. 

Another party did refolve to change the whole 
frame of the government in ftate as well as church. 

Clarendon. 

5. Contrivance; projection. 

John the Baftard, 

Whofe fpirits toil in frame of villainies. Sbaktfp. 

6. Mechanical conflru&ion. 

7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear’s a lavage bead. 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 

Has lick'd it into lhape and fame. Hudibras. 

Fra’mer. it./, [from frame ; ppemman, 
Saxon. ] Maker; former; contriver; 
fchemer. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his 
fortune, (hould be improper, if adUons were pre¬ 
determined. Hammond. 

There was want of accuratenefs in experiments in 
the firftorisinal framer 01 thofe medal;. Arbutbnot. 
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Fra'mpold. n.f [This word is written by 
Dr. Hacket, frampul. I know not its 
origiual.] Peeviih; boifterous; rugged; 
croflg rained. 

Her hufband! Alas, the fweet woman leads an ill 
life with him: (he leads a very frampold life with 
him. Sbalefreare. 

The f ampul man could not be pacified. Hacket, 

FRANCHISE, n.f [franchife, French.] 
t. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege; immunity ; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other fran-m 
cbifs , and cre&ed corporate towns among them. 

Davies on Ireland, 

His gracious edi& the fame fanebife yields 
To all the wild incrcafe of woods and fields. Dryden. 

3. Diftrift; extent of jurifdi&ion. 

There ire other privileges granted unto mod of 
the corporations, that they (hall not be travelled forth 
uf their own franebifes. Spenfer*s State of Ireland. 

To Franchise. *v. a. [from the noun.] 
To enfranchife; to make free; to keep 
free. 

I lofe no honour 

In feeking to augment it; but dill keep 
My bofom fanebis'd , and allegiance clear. Sbakef. 

Fra'ngible. adj. [ frango , Latin.] Fragile; 
brittle; eafily broken. 

Though it feems the folideft wood, if wrought 
before it be well fcafbned, it will (hew itfelf very 
frangible • Beyle, 

Franion. n,f [Of this word I know not 
the derivation.] 
companion. 

Firft, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate ibrfuch a mincing minion. 

Who m her loofenefs took exceeding joy 
Might not be found a franker franion . Fairy Queen^ 

FRANK, adj. [franc, French.] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moifter forts of trees yield little mofs, for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of the fap into 
the boughs. Bacon . 

They were left deftitute either by narrow provi- 
fion, or by their frank hearts and their open hands, 
and their charity towards others. Sbratt'sSermons. 

'Tit the ordinary pra&ice of the world to be 
frank of civilities that cod them nothing. L'Eftr. 

2. Open; ingenuous; (incere; not referved. 

3. Without conditions; without payment. 

Thou haft it won ; for it is of frank gift. 

And he will care for all the reft to ihift. hubberd. 

4. Not? reftrained; licentious. Not in ufe. 

Might not be found a franker franion. Spenfer . 

Frank, n.f [from the adjeftive.] 

1. A place to iced hogs in ; a (ly: fo called 
from liberality of food. 

Where fups he? Doth the old boar feed in the 

old frank f • Sbakejp. henry IV* 

2. A letter which pays no poftage. 

You'll have immediately, by feveral fattks f my 

epiftle to Lord Cobham. Pope to Swift, 

3. A French coin. 

To Frank. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To (hut up in a frank or (ly. Hanmer . 

In the fty of this tnoft bloody boar. 

My fon Geoige Stanly is frank'd up in hold. Sbak. 

2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Junius 
and Ainfiworth • 

3. [From the adje&ive.] To exempt let¬ 
ters from poftage. 

My Lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow; and 
you fee 1 fend this under his cover, or at lead 
franked by him. Swift • 

Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank'd. 

For which thy patron's weekly thank'd. Pope, 

Frankalmoi'gne. n.f The fame which 
we in Latin call libera tleemojysta, or fr ce 
alms in Englilh; whence that tenure 
commonly known among our Engli^ 

lawj^ 
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lawyers by the name of a tenure in frank 

aumone, or frankalmoign? , which, accord¬ 
ing to Briton , is a tenure by divine fer- 
vice. jfyliffe 9 s Parergen. 

Fa a'n kin cense. n.f. [frank and mcenje; 
fo called perhaps from its liberal diftribu- 
tion of odour. J - > 

Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubftance in pieces 
or drops, of a pale yellowifh white colours a ftrong 
fmell, but not difogreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and 
refinous Ufte. It is eery inflammable. The ear- 
licit hiftorics inform us, that frankincenfe was ufed 
among the facred rites and facrifices, as it continues 
to be in many parts. We are ftill uncertain as to the 
place whence frankincenfe is brought, and as to the 
tree which produce* ir. Hill. 

Take unto thee fweet fpices, with pure frankin- 

etnfe. Exodus, 

I find in DioTcorides record of frankincenfe gotten 
in 1 ndia. Brtrewood on Languages. 

Black ebon only will in India grow, 

Andod'rous frankincenfe on the Saharan bough. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Cedar and frankincenfe , an od'rou* pile. 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the ifle. 

Pope. 

Fran klin, n.f. [front frank, ] A fteward; 
a bailiff of land. It Bonifies originally a 
little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Englilhcd a gentleman fervant, Not in 
u/e. 

A fpicioui court they fee. 

Both plain and plcafanl to be walked in. 

Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. 

Fairy Queen. 

Fra'nkly. ad*v. [from frank.] 

i. Liberally; freely; kindly; readily* 

Oh, were it but my life, 

I 'd throw it down for your deliverance. 

As frankly as a pin. Sbaktfp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

It ever any malice in your heart. 

Were hid agalnt* me, now forgive me frankly. 

Sbaktfp. Henry VIII. 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. LukevYi. 42. 

By the roughnefs of the earth, the fop cannot get 
Up to forced fo frankly as it fhould do. Bacon. 

I value my garden more for being full of black¬ 
birds than cherries, and very frankly give them fruit 
for their fongs. ^ Spe Bator. 

e. Without conftwint. 

The lords mounted their fervarilk upon their own 
horfcs ; and they, with the volimtiers, who frankly 
lifted themfelvet, amounted to a body of two hun¬ 
dred and hfty horfe. Clarendon. 

3. Without referve. 

He en'ered very frankly into thofe new defigns, 
whteh were contrived at court. Clarendon. 

Fra'nkn ess. n.f. [from frank.] 

1. Flairmef* of fpccch; opennefs; ingenu- 
oufnefs* 

_ When the Ccede duke had forte edairtilTemcnt 
with the duke, in which he made all the protec¬ 
tions of his liocere a flexion, the other received his 
proteftadons with all contempt; and declared, with 

a very unneceffrry franknejs, that he would have no 
frfendihip with huo. Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of lenfc, and always 
treated her as fuch during the whole time of court- 
ftiip: hh natural temper and good breeding hin¬ 
dered him from doing any thing difogreeable, as his 
nncerity an dfranknefi of behaviour mode him con- 
verie with her before marriage in the fame manner 
he in tended to do afterwax d*. Add fin's Guardian. 

2. Liberality; bounteoufneft. 

3 * Freedom from referve. 

He delivered with the f anknefs of a friend's 
tongue, word byword, what Kalcndar had told him 
touching trie ftrange ftory. Sidney 

The abieft men that ever were, hate had all an 
opennefs and franknefs of dealing, and a name of 
-certainty and veracity. Bacon 

j R AN KPLEDCE. n.f. [frattciplegium, Latin: 

Vol, L 
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®f franc , i. €• liber pleige 9 i. C. fidei 
jujfar .] A pledge or furety for freemen. 
For the ancient cuftora of England, for 
the prefervation of the publick peace, was, 
that every freeborn man at fourteen years 
of age, religious perfons, clerks, knights, 
and their eldeft Tons excepted, fhould find 
fccurity for his fidelity to the king, or 
elfe be kept in prifon: whence it became 
cuftomaiy for a certain number of neigh¬ 
bours to be bound for one another, to 
fee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to ahfwer the tranfgref- 
fton of any one abfenting himfelf. This 
was called frankpledge , and the circuit 
thereof was called decenna 9 becaufe it 
commonly confided of ten hou feholds; 
and every particular perfon, thus mu¬ 
tually bound, was called decennier . This 
cuflom was fo ftri&Iy obferved, that the 
fheriffs, in every county did from time 
to time take the oaths of young ones as 
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they grew to the age of fourteen years, and 
fee th at they combined in one decennary 
or other; this branch of the (heriff's au¬ 
thority was called *vifiu franciplegit, view 
of frankpledge. Convel. 

FRANTICK. adj m [corrupted from phn- 
neticky phrenetkus , Lat. ^snjri^.J 

f. Mad; deprived of underflandingby vio¬ 
lent madnefs; outragcoufly and turbu- 
lently mad.. 

Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad; 

Of Bacchus' merry fruit they did invent. 

Or Cybcl 'sfrantick rites have made them mad. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. Tranfported by violence of paffion; out¬ 
rageous ; turbulent. 

ng in the frantick error of their minds, 
the greateft madnefs in the world to be wifdom, and 
the higheft wifdom foolifrnefr. Hooker. 

To fuch height their frantick paffion grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy. Dryd. 

She tear* her bair, and % frantick in her grief*. 

Calls out on Lucia. Addifm's Cato. 

3. Simply mad. 

The lover, frantick , 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. Sbaktfp. 

FraTtickly. ad<v. [from/m*//rL] Mad¬ 
ly ; diftractedly; outrageoufly. 

Fie, fie, how frantickly I future my talk. Sbok. 

Fra'ntickniss. n. f [from frantick .] 
Madnefs; fury of paffion ; diftra&ion. 
FRATE'RNAL. adj. \fratemel French; 
fraUmus, Latin.] Brotherly; pertaining 
to brothers; becoming brothers. 

One frail arifo 

Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 
With fair c quality f> /r<*rrr*«/ ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd. 

Over his brethren. Milton ’/ Paradife Loll. 

The admonitioni, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow Chriftians, or of the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenfions; and upon their 
unfuccefsfuloefs, the cenfures of (he church, until he 
reform and return. Hammond. 

Plead it to her. 

With all the ftrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendfrip can inff ire. Addifm. 

Fraternal ly. ad*v. [from fraternal.] In 
^ a brotherly manner. 

Fraternity, n. f [ frate mite , French; 
fratemitas , Latin.J 

1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; coiporation ; fo- 
ciety; affociationj brotherhood, 

v oid ft iv> 
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1 *Tis a neceflary rule in alliances, focieties, and 
fraternities , and all manner of civil contracts, to have 
a ftrict regard to the humour of thofc we have to do 
withal. L'Ejhange. 

3. Men of the feme clafs or character. 

With what terms of refpe£t knaves and fots wilt 
fpeak of thei r own fraternity. South's Sermons. 

Fratricide, n. f [ fratricide , French; 
fratricidium 9 Latin,] The murder of a 
brother. 

FRAUD. n.f. [fraus, Latin; fraude f Fr.] 
Dtfceit; cheat; trick; artifice; ftfctilty; 
ftratagem. 

Our better part remains h 

To work in clofe deiign, by fraud or guile. 

What force efiefted not. Milton , 

None need the frauds of fly UlyflTes fear. Dry den. 
If fucceft a lover's toil attends. 

Who afks if force or fraud obtain'd his ends. Pope. 

FrA f ut>FUL. adj. [fraud and_/«//. 1 Trea¬ 
cherous ; artful; trickifh; 
fubtle. 

The welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting foort that fraudful man. 

Sbaktfp. Henry VI. 

He, full of fraudful arts. 

This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dry den. 
Fra'udFULLY, adnt. [from fraudful.] De¬ 
ceitfully; artfully; fubtilly; treacher- 
oufly; by ftratagem. 

Fra'upulence. ? n.f [frauduIetttia f L*G] 
Fra'udulency. j Deceitful nefs ; trick- 

ifhnefs ; pronenefs to artific?. 

We admire the Providence of God in the con¬ 
tinuance of Scripture, notwithftanding the endea¬ 
vours of infidels to abolifli, and the Jrastdulence of 
here tick* always to deprave the fame. Hooker. 

b r a'up u l ent. adj. [f audiileuxy French ; 
fraudulentuty Latin.] 

1. Full of artifice; trickifh; fubtle; de¬ 
ceitful. . 

He with ferpept tongue 

His fraudulent temptation thus b^an. Miltsn. 

She mix'd the potion, fraudsdent of foul; 

The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Od. 

2, Performed by artifice; deceitful; trea¬ 
cherous. 

Now thou haft aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam, 

And fruftrated the eorujucft fraudulent. Milton. 

Fraudulently, adv. [from fraudulent.] 
By fraud; by deceit; by artiflc< 

fully. 

He that by faff, word, or fign, either fraudu¬ 
lently or violently, does hurt to his neighbour, it 
bound to make reftitutioct. Taylor. 

FRAUGHT, farticip. paff. [from fraight 9 

now written freight .] 

1. Laden; charged. 

In the narrow feai that part 
The French and Eoglifti, there mtfoanied 
A veffei of our country, richl yfraught. Sbaktfp. 

With joy 

And tidings fraught , to hell he now return'd. 

Milton*sPar, T.oft. 
And now approach'd their fleet from India. 
fraught 

With all the riches of the rifingfim. 

And precious fond from fouthern climates brought. 

Dryden. 

2m Filled ; ftored; thronged. 

The Scripture vs fraught even with laws of nature. 

Hooker , 

By this fad Una, fraught with anguifr fore. 

Arrived, where they in earth their blood had fpilt. 

Spenfer. 

-I am fo fought with curious bufinefs, that I leave 
out ceremony. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Wholbever hath his mind fraught with many 
though*, hit wits and underftanding do clarify and 
break up in the communicating and difeourfing with 
another. ffamn. 
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Hell, their (it habitation* fraught whh (he* 
Unquenchable* the houfe ot Woe »hd pain. Milton. 

Abdallah and Brtfora were -fo frnnght with all 
hinds of knowledge* and poflefled with a fo Conftant 
juflwfi for each other* that their Ifciitate never lay 
heavy on them. # AMifon. 

Fraught. ir./. [from the participle.] A 

freight, a Cargo. 

YieM up, oil love,-thy ctonm andpamd thionlt 

7*o tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught* 
test ’tisof afpitk*' tongues. Shake fo, Otb lie. 

The bark that all our blcflings brought. 

Charg'd with thyfeif and James* a doubly royal 
fraught. Dry den. 

To Fraught, *v. a, [foxfreight, by cor¬ 
ruption.] To load ; to crowd. 

Hence from my fight: 

If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiaefa, thou dy’ft. Shakefp . Cymb 

FiVughtage. n. /. [from fraught.\ 
Lading; cargo. A bad word. 

Our fraught age, Sir, 

I have convey’d aboard. Shakefp. Comedy of Err, 
Fiay, n.f. [effrayer, to fright, 

A battle; a fight. 

Time tells* that on that ever blefled day. 

When Chriftian fwords with Pcrfian blood were dy'd. 
The furious prince Tancredic from that fray 
tits coward foes chafed through forefts wide. Fairf. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 

Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

Me left them to the fates in bloody fray. 

To toil and ftruggle through the well-iought day. 

Pope. 

2. A dud; a combat. 

Since* if. we fall before th' appointed day*, 

Nature and death continue long their/ray. Denham . 

The boafter Paris oft defir'd the day 
With Sparta’s King to meet in fingl tfray. Pope. 

3. A broil; h quarrel; a riot of violence. 

I’ll (peak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice* and turn two minting fteps 
Into a manly finds ; and fpcak oifrays. 

Like a fine bragging youth. Shakrfp . 

To Fray, 'v. a. [ rffrayer French.] 

1. To fright; to terrify. 

The panther* knowing that his (potted hide 
Doth pleafe all beads* but that his looks them fray, 
Within a bu(h his dreadful head doth hide* 

To let them g*ze* while he on them may prey. 

Spenfer. 

So diversely therafelvct in vain they/ray, 

Whilft Come more bold to meafures him itand nigh. 

Spenfer. 

Tithes afe thought to be frayed with the motion 
caufed by noife upon the water. * Bacon. 

Thefe vultures prey only on carcafet, on fuch ft u pul 
minds as hew not life and vigour to fray them away. 

Gov. of Tongue. 

2. [ fraytr , French. 1 To rub. 

FRbAK. jr. f [/reel, Germau ; faucy, pe¬ 
tulant ; piaec, Saxon, fugitive.] 

1# A fudden and cauiclcft change of plkce. 

2. A fudden fancy; a humour; a whim; 
a capricious prank. 

Ol but a fear (he fickle freaks, quoth (he. 

Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy 
When that freak has taken pofiddon of -a fan- 
tafiical headline difiemper is incurable. JVEflrange. 

She is rcftleft and peevifh, and (bmetimes in a 
freak will inftantly change her habitation. SpeQator. 

To vex ms more* he took a freak 
To flit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift. 

To Freak. *v. a . [A word, I fuppofc, 
Scotch, brought into England by d hem- 
/oar.] To variegate; to checquer. 

There furry nations harbour s 
Sables of glofly black* and dark embrown'd* 

Or beauteous, ft rak'd with many a mingled hue. 

Thomfon. 

Fre'akish. adj. [from frtak,] Capricious; 
humourfome. 

Ir ts iy be aqueftion* whether the wife or the 
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woman wit the more fredkijb of the two; lor (he 
was Hill the fame uneafy lop. 1 .'FJ!range. 

Freakishly. adw. [from frcakijh.\ Capri- 
cioufly; humourfomely. 

Fre'akisHness. tt.f. [from frea&iJbS\ Ca- 
pricioufnefs; humourfomcncfs; wnimfi- 
calncfs. 

To Fream. *v. n, [fremore * Latin; fremir , 
French.] To growl or grunt a$ a boar. 

Bailey . 

FRECKLE, ir. f [ flech, a (pot, German ; 

whence freckle,freckle .] 

1. A fpot raifed in the (kin by the fun. 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue; 

Some fprinklcd fee kies on his face were fecn. 

Whole dufk fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. Dryd. 

2. Any fmali fpot or difcoloration. 

The cowfiipt tall tier penfionets be ; 

In their gold coats fpot. you fee: 

Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 

In thofe freckles live their favours. Shakrfp . 

The farewell frofts and eatterly winds now Ipot 
your tulips; therefore cover fuch with mats, to pre¬ 
vent freckles. Evelyn. 

Freckled, adj. [from freckle .] Spotted; 
maculated; difcoloured with fmali fpots. 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook, 

The freckled trout to take 

With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 

The even mead that erfi brought (wectly forth 
The freckled cowflip. 

Wanting the fey the* all uncorre&ed* rank* 

Conceives by idlenefs. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Now thy face charms ev’ry fhepherd* 

Spotted over like a leopard; 

And, thy freckled neck difpUy’d* 

Envy breeds in cv'ry maid. Swift. 

Fre'ckly. adj. [from freckle. ] Full of 

freckles. 

Fred. The fame with trace ; upon which 
our forefathers called their (an&uarics 
fredftole , /. /. the feats of peace. So Fre¬ 
deric is powerful or wealthy in peace; 
Winfred , victorious peace; Reinfred, fin- 
cere peace. Gibfons Camden . 

FREE. adj. [ppeah, Saxon ; *vry, Dutch.] 

1. At liberty ; not a vaffal ; not enfiaved; 
not a prifoner; not dependent. 

A free nation is that which has never been con¬ 
quered* or thereby entered Into any condition offub- 
jedtion. 'Temple. 

Free , what, and fetter'd with fo many chains ? 

* Dtyden. 

How can we think any one freer than to have the 
power to do what he will? Locke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow*r: 

Thus far could fortune; but (he can no more: 

Free to herfelf my potent mind remains. 

Nor fears the vidtor's rage, nor feels his chains. 

Prior. 

Set an u shappv pris’ner free. 

Who ne'er lotendcd harm to thee. 

2. Uncompelled; un retrained. 

Their ufe of meats was not like unto our cere¬ 
monies, that being a matter of private adtion in com¬ 
mon life, where every man was fret to order that 
which himfelf did; but this is a publick conftitu- 
tion for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

Do faithful homage, and receive fee honours. 

All which we pine for now. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

It wt$free, and in my choice whether or no I 
(hould publifh thefe difeourfet; yet the publication 
being once itfolved, the dedication Was not Indiffe¬ 
rent. South. 

3. F 4 ot bound by fate 5 not neodfitated. 

Freely they (bod who ftood, and fell who fell; 
Not free , what proof could they have given finccre 
Of true allegiance*, conftant faith, or love* 

Where only what they needs muft do, appear'd 5 
Not what they would ? Milton's Pared ft Loft. 

4. Permitted; allowed* 


Prior. 
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Why, Sir, I pray* are not the ( bee t s as fee 
For me as for you ? Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure ; and commands to fome* leaves free to all. 

• Milton. 

To gloomy cates my thovghts alone are free, N 
IU the gay (poets with troubled thoughts agree. 

Pope. 

5. Licentious; unreftrained. 

O confpiracyt 

Sham'ft thou to (hew thy dang’ious brow by night. 
When evils are mod freef Shake/*. 

Fhyficians are too free upon the fubje&, in the 
conversation of their friends. Temple. 

The criticks have been very fret in their cenfures. 

Felton . 

I know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thofe freer beauties, ev’n in them, feena faults. 

Pope. 

6. Open; ingenuous; frank, 

Caftalio, 1 have doubts within my heart; 

Will you be free and candid to your ft tend ? Otway. 

7. Acquainted; converting without peferve. 

*Tis not to make me jealous* 

To fay my wife is fair* feeds well, loves company. 

Is free of fpeech, (tugs, pltys* and darfcerwcH, 
Where virtue is* thefe'make more virtuous. Shak - 

Being one day very fret at-a great fcaft* he fud- 
denly broke forth into a great'laughter. Hakewill. 

Free and familiar with misfortune grow. 

Be us’d to forrow* and inur'd to woe. Prior. 

8. Liberal; not parfimonious: with of. 

Glo'fter too, a foe to citizens* 

O'erchatging your free purfeswith large fines* 

That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakrfp. 

No ftatute in his favour fays. 

How free or frugal I (hall pats my days; 

I, who at fometimes fpend at others fpare. Pope. 

Alexandrian verier, of twelve fyllabks, (hould never 
he allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or pro¬ 
priety in them atones for the liberty: Mr. Drydcn 
has been too free of thefe in his latter works. Pope. 

9. Frank; not gained by importunity; 
not purchafed.. 

We wanted words toexprefs our thanks: his no¬ 
ble free often left us nothing to afk. Baton. 

I o. Clear from diftrefs. 

Who alone fufferc, fufFers mod i’ th* mind* 
Leaving^ free things and happy (hows behind. 

II . Guiltlefs; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty* and appall the free. 
Confound the ign’rant. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

My hands are guilty* but my heart is free. Dryd. 

12. Exempt: with ^/‘anciently; more pro- 
periy/ra*. 

Thefe 

Are fuch allow'd infirmities, that lunefty 

1 s n ewes free of. Shakefp . Winter's Tale. 

W ho fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 

And free from confidence*. is a Have to fame. Denh. 

Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy .never muft be free. Dryden. 

Their (feeds around. 

Free from the harnefs, graac the flow'ry ground. 

Dryden. 

The will, free from the determination of foch 
deli res* is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfa&ioro. 

Locke. 

13. Invefled with franebifes; poffcfling iny 
thing without vafialitge; admitted to the 
privileges of any body: with of. * 

He therefore makes all birds of every (eft 
Free of his farm, with promife to refpe£t 
Their feveral kinds alike,^and equally protedl. 

Dryden. 

What do'ft thou make a (hipboard ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free f 
Stark-ftanng mad, that thou (hould ’ft tempt the fea? 

Dryden. 

14. Without expence; by charity, as % free- 
fchool. 

To Free. *v. a. [from the adje&ivc.] 

1* To fet at liberty; to refcue from ilavciy 
op captivity; to manumit; to loofe. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 

By 
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By law tod procefs of great nature thence 
Fret'd and enfranchis'd; not a party to 
The anger of the king, r guilty of. 

If any be, the trcfpaf* o* the queen. Shake/. 

He recovered the temple, fret'd the city, and up¬ 
held the tom which were going down. % Mac, ii. 22. 

Can ’ft thou no other matter uoderftand. 

Than hint ihntfree'd thee by the pretor's wand ? 

Dry den. 

Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng. 

My javiin (hall revenge lb bafe a port. 

And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 

1. To rid from; to clear from any thing 
ill: with of or from. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no better 
way to be fret'd of thefe inconvenicnctes the paffions 
of thofe meetings gave him, than to difloive them. 

Clarendon. 

Hercules 

Fret'd Erymamhus from the foaming boar. Dryden. 
Our land is from the rage oftyger* fret’d. Dryd m 

3« To clear from impediments or obftroc- 
tions. 

The shade Sibylla (hall your dept convey, 

And blood of offer’d victims free the way. Dry dpt. 
Fierce was the fight; but haft’ning to his prey. 

By force the furious lover fret'd his way. D, 

This mailer-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. Dryd. 

4. To banifh; to fend away; to rid. Not 
in ufe. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. 

Free from our feails and banquets bloody knives. 

Shakefp. 

Never any fabbath of releafe 
Could free hit travels and afflictions deep. Daniel. 

5. To exempt. 

For he that i* dead is fret'd from fin. Rom. vi. 7. 
Freebooter. n, f, [free and hcoty.] A 
robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

Perkin was not followed by any English of name, 
his forces confided moftly of bale people and free¬ 
booters t fitter to (poll a coaft than to recover a king¬ 
dom. Bacon. 

The Earl of Warwick had, as often •* he met 
with any Irifli frigates, or fuch freebooters as failed 
under their conumffion, taken an the fcamen. 

Clarendon. 

Freb»o'oting. n, f. Robbery j plunder; 
the aft of pillaging. 

Under it he mey cleanly convey any fit pillage, 
that cemetb handtsmeiy in his way; and when he 
goeth abroad in the night on freehoting, it is his 
bed and furtftfnand. Speufer. 
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O bafenefs, to fupoort a tyrant's throne. 

And crufii jour freeborn brethren of the world! 

Dry den. 

1 fhall fpesk my thoughts like a freeborn fibjeO, 
fuch thing* perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, 
end I am fuse no Frenchman durft. Dry dot 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe. 

Submit to fervile fbame; 

Who from confent and cuftom draw, 

The feme nght to be rul'd by law. 

Which kings pretend to reign? Dry den. 

FseickVppel. n. /. [free and chap pel.] 
Such chappcla as ate or the king’s foun¬ 
dation, and by him exempted from the 
jurifdi&ion of the ordinary. The king 
map alio lictfife a fubjsd to found fuch 
a cnappel, and by his charter exempt it 
from the ordinary’s vi Gut ion. Cmwel. 

Fas'icos r. n.f. [fret and cap.] Without 
expencc; free from charges. 

We muft nor vouch any man lor an exaft mailer 
In the rules of our modern policy, but fuch a odo as 
has brought him (elf Co far to hate and defpife the 
pofuidity of being kind upon freecoft, as not fo much 
as 10 teii a irkad what it ju o'clock Cos nothing. 

South. 


Fre , edmak. n.f \ freed and man,] A Gave 
manumitted. Liberties. 

The freednum jollies, and will be preferr’d; 
Firftcome, firftferv’d, he cries* Dryden** J*v. 

Fre'edom. *. f. [from free.] 

1 • Liberty; exemption from fervitude; in¬ 
dependence. - 

The laws themfeives tfiey do fpecially rage at, as 
mod repugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

O ftedom / firft delight of human kind! 

Not that which bondmen from their mailers find. 
The privilege of doles; nor yet t* inicribe 
Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 

That falfe. enfranchisement with eaft is found; 

Slaves ate made citizens by turning round. Dry den, 

2. Privileges; franchises; immunities. 

By our noly fabbath have I fwom 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city't freedom, Shah. 

3- Power of enjoying franchises* 

Thu prince firft ga ntfretdom to fervants, fo as to 
become citizens of equal privileges with the fell, 
Which very much iucrcafcd the powfr of the people. 

Swift. 

4, Exemption from fate, neccflity, or pre¬ 
determination. 

I elfe muft change 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Uochangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
Their freedom} they themTclvs*ordain’d their fell. 

Milton. 

In every fin, by how much the more free will is 
in its choice, by fo much is the aft the more (infulj 
and where there is'nothing to importune, urge, or 
provoke the will to any aft, there is fo much ap 
higher and perfefter degree of freed-m about that aft. 

South . 

5, Unreft rain t. 

I will that all the feafts and fabbaths fhall be all 
days of immunity, and freedom for the Jews in my 

I Mac. 10. 

6, The ft ate of being without any particu- 
lar evil or inconvenience. 

The freedom of their ftate lays them under a 
greater neccflity of always chiding and doing the beft 
things. Law. 

7, Eafc or facility in doing or fhowing any 
thing. 

Fkitvo'oTEp. mdj. f free and foot,] Not 
retrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear. 

Which now goes too frerfmted. Shakefp, Hamlet. 

Frbihe'arted.*#. [free and heart.] Li¬ 
beral; unaeft rained. 

Love mu^freeJbearted be, and voluntary; 

And not iocAnted, or by fate conArain’d. Davies. 

Freehold, n. f. [free and ho/d.] That 
land or tenement which a man holdeth in 
fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. Freehold 
in deed is the real poffeffion of lands or 
tenements in fee, fee-tail, or for life. 
Freehold in law is the fight that a man 
has to fuch land or tenements before his 
entry or feifure. Freehold is fometimes 
taken in oppofition to viilenage. Land, in 
the time of the Saxons, was called either 
bockland, that is, holden by book or 
writing, or folcland, that is, holden, 
without writing. The former was held by 
fai better conditions, and by the better 
fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, being fuch as we now call freehold. 
The latter was commonly in the poflef- 
lion of clowns, being that which wc now 
call at the will of the lord. Convel 1 
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available, touching th 0freehold or i inheritance thereof 
but only where it were made by matter of record. 

. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

There is an unlpcakable plealurc in calling any 
thing one’s own: * freehold, though it be but in 
see and fnow, will make the owner plcafed in the 
poUclBon, and flout in the defence of it Addifon. 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the 
freehold, from whence nothing but death will re¬ 
mote them. Swift. 

1 (houtd be glad to pofiefs a freehold that could 
not be taken from me by any law to which I did 
not give confent. Swift. 

Freeholder, k. /. [from freehold.} One 
who has. a freehold. 

As extortion did baoifti the old Engliflr freeholder , 
who could not live but under the law; fo the law 
did baniih the Info lord, who could not live but by 
extortion. Davies. 

Freely, adv. [from free.} 

I. At liberty; without vafialage; without 
flavery; without dependence. 

Without reftraint; heartily; with full 
Tguft. 

If my fon were my hulband, I would freclisr re¬ 
joice in that abfezicc wherein he won honour, than 
in the embracemcnts of hit bed, where h^ would 
(hew mod love. Shakefpeare's Corhlanut. 

3. Plentifully; lavifhly. 

I pledge your grace; and if you knew whar Mini 
I liave beftow’d to breed this prefeni 
You would drink freely. Shakejp. _ 

4 * Without fcruple; without relerve. 

Let fuch teach others who themfeives excel. 

And cet&irtfreely who have written well. Pope. 

5. Without impediment. 

To follow rather the Goth* in rhyming than the 
Greeks in true vstfifying, were even to eat acorns 
with fwinc, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. Afcbam. 

The path to peace is virtue: what I (how, 

Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beftow: 

Fortune was never worlhipp’d by the wife ; 

But fet aloft by fools, ufuips the (kies. Dryden. 

6. Without neccflity; without predetermi¬ 
nation. 

Freely they (food who flood, and fell who fell. 

__ Milton. 

He leaves us to chufc with the liberty of reafon- 
aHe beings: they who comply with his grace, com¬ 
ply with it freely:, and they who rejeft it, do alfo 
freely reieft it. Rogers. 

7. Frankly; liberally; withoutcoft. 

By nature ail things have an equally uncommon 
ufe: natur e freely and indifferently opens the bofoms 
of the univcrle to all mankind. South. 

8. Spontaneoufly; of its own accord. 

Fre eman. n.f. [free and man,] 

1. One not a flave; not a vaflal. 

Had you rather Csefar were living, and die all 
flaves, than that Cafar were dead, to live all free- 

Sbakefpeare. 

If to break loofe from the conduft of reafon, and 
to want that reftraint of examination and judgment 
which keeps ut from chiding or doing the word, be 
liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools arc the only 
freemen. ^ 

z. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. 

He made us freemen of the continent. 

What nature did like captrvfcs treat before. Dryden. 

What this union was it exprefTed in the preceding 
verfc, by their both having been nude freemen on 
the fame day. Addifon. 

Fribmi'ndid. adj. [free and mind.] Un¬ 
perplexed ; without load of care. 
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Fa E r F .n iss. n.f. [from free.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being free. 

2. Opennefe; unrefervednefs; ingenuouf- 
:fs; candour* 
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The re^er may pardon it, if he pleafe, for the 
frtmefi of the confeuion. Dryden. 

3. Generofity; liberality. 

I hope it will never be /aid that the laity, who 
by the clergy ire Caught to be charitable, (hall in 
their corporations exceed the clergy itTcIf, and their 
fimi, in fretnejs of giving. Spratt. 

Freescho'ol. n.f. [free and febool.j A 
fchool in which learning is given with¬ 
out pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this land 
in the time to come, provifion was made by another 
law, that there (bould be one freefeboot at lead 
erefted in every diocefe. Dawes. 

Two clergymen ftood candidates for a fmall free- 
fchool ; a gentleman who happened todiave a better 
underftanding than his neighbours, procured the 
place for him who was the better fcholar. Swift. 

Freesfo'ken: adj. [ free and \fpohn.] Ac* 
cuftomed to fpeak without referve. 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or 
(even j amongft whom there was one that was a dan- 
;erous man, and began to take the like courfes as 
arcellus and Regulus had done: the Emperor fell 
into difeourfe of the injvftice and tyranny of the 
former time, and, by name, of the two accufers; 
and faid, what fhould we do with them, if we 
had them now ? One of them that was at (upper, 
and was a freefpokem fen a tor, faid. Marry, they 
fhould fop with us. Bacon. 

Freestone .n.f \ free andftoneS\ Stone 
commonly ufed in building. 

Freefone is fo named from its being of fuch a con- 
ftitution ms to be wrought and cut freely in any 
direction. Woodward. 

I faw her hand; (be has a leathern hand, a free- 
^ww-coloured hand. Sbakefp. As yon like it. 

The ftrccts are generally paved with brick or free- 
fione, and always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

Freethinker. n.f. [free and think.] A 
libertine; a contemner of religion. 

Atheiil it an old fashioned word: l*m a free- 
thinker , child. Addifon. 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not 
ice freedom of action, which is tbe foie end, 
tow remote foever in appearance, of all objections 
againfl Chriflianity ? And therefore the freethinkers 
confider it as an edifice, wherein all the parts have 
fuch a mutual dependance on each other, tnat if you 
pull out one (ingle nail, the whole fabrick mufl fall 
to the ground. Swift. 

Freewi'll. n.f. [free and t will.'\ 

i» The power of dire&ing our own a&ions 
without rtftraint by ncceffity or fate. 

We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this 
or that defire: this fee ms to me the fource of all 
liberty; in thisfeems to confifl that which is im¬ 
properly called freewill. Locke. 

a. Voluntaiinefs; fpontaneity. 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Ifrael in my realm, which arc minded of their own 
freewill to go up to Jerufalem, go with thee. 

Ezra, vii. 13. 

Freewo'man. *./ [free and •woman.) A 
woman not enflaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away; of a freewomnn; 
(he is become a bondflave. 1 Mac. ii. 11. 

7 # Freeze, *v.n. prefer, froze. [< vriefen. 
Dutch.] 

1. To be congealed with cold. 

The aqueodt' humour of the eye will not freeze, 
whith is vety admirable, feeing it hath the perfpi- 
cuity and fluidity of common water. Ray. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equididant periods in all parts of the 
earth, would as well ferns men to reckon their years 
by as the motions of the fun; Locke. 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water it congealed. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze. 

Bow themfeiucs when he did (ing. Shake/*. 

Thou art all ice, thy kmdnefs freezes. Sbakefp. 
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Heav’n froze above fevete, the clouds congeal. 
And thro’ the cryfttl vault appear’d the (landing hail. 

Dry den. 

To Freeze, *v.a. pret. froze; part./mr/f 
or froze. 

1. To congeal with cold. 

2. To kill by cold. 

> When we both 1 % in the field. 

Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, 

Ev’n in his garments! Sbakefp. Richard HI - 

My matter and miftrefs art sXmovtfrozat to death. 

Shaiefpeare. 

3. To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 

1 have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins. 
That almoft freezes up the heat of life. 

Death came on amain 
And exercis’d below his iron reign; • . * 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch'd he froze. 

Dry den. 

To Freight. t v. a. preter. freighted ; part. 
fraught 1 which being now ufed as an 
adjeaive, freighted is adopted, [ftetter, 
French.] 

1. To load a (hip or veffel of carnage with 
goods for tranfportation. 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens font their (hips. 

Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruel war. Sbakefp. Yroilus an i Crrfjidm, Frol. 

Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefc. 
Who freights a (hip to venture on the ftai; 

With one frail interpofing plank to Cave 

From certain death, roll’d on by ev'ry wave. Dryi. 

Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fleer my voyage. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing 
with which a veffel is freighted. 

I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or etc 
It fhould the good (hip fo have (Wallow’d, and 
The freighting foul* within her* Sbakefp. 

Freight, n.f. 

1. Any thing with which a-(hip is loaded. 

He dean the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky vefTel groans beneath the weight. Dry den. 

2. “The money due for tranfportation of 
goods. 

Freighter, n.f. [fretteur, French.] He 
who freights a veffel. 

Fr en, n.f. A flranger. An old word wholly 
forgotten here; But retained in Scotlasd. 

Beattie. 

But now from me hit madding mind r dart. 

And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen; 

And new (air Rofalind hath bred his (mart. 

So now his friend is changed for a ffen. Spenfer. 

FRENCH Chalk n.f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
denfc, of a (month glofiy fur face, and foft and unc¬ 
tuous to tbe touch; of a greyifh white colour, varie¬ 
gated with a dufky green. Hill. 

French chalk is undfuous to the touch, as fteatites 
is, but harder, and nearer approaching the confidence 
of (lone. Wood. 

To Fae'nchify. *v. a. [from French .] To 
infeft with the manner of France; to 
make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing mote in King Edward the 
Confellor than that he was Frenchified \ and ac¬ 
counted the deGre of foreign language then to be a 
foretoken of bringing in foreign powers, which in¬ 
deed happened. Camden's Remains. 

Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exactly FtencbifieaP 

Fr bN etick, adj. [frenetique, 

Qemrrizes ; generally therefore 
phrmetick .} Mad ; diftrafied. 

He himfelf impotent* 

By mean of his firenetick malady. 


Sbakefp. 

French; 
written 
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whence phrenetify, phreuetjy % phfettzy, Or 
frenzy .J Madnefs ; dift raft ion of mind; 
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jealoufy in him that ever governed frenzy. Sbakefp. 

True fortitude is feen in great exploits. 

That juflice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 

AH elfc is touring/reacey and diftra&ion. Addifon. 

Why fuch a dilpofition of the body tnduceth deep, 
another diflurbs all the operationa of the foul, and 
occafions a lethargy or frenzy s this knowledge ex¬ 
ceeds our narrow faculties. Bent. 

Fre quence, n. f. [frequence , French, 
frequenha, Latin.] Crowd; concourfe; 
affcmbly. 

The frequence of degree. 

From high to low throughout. Sbakefp. Timon. 

He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake- Milton. 

Fre'quency. n.f. [frequentia, I.atin.{ 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often feen or done. 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themfelves equally in titled to it; and if in¬ 
dulged to many, it would no longer have the efielt 
of a miracle: its force and influence would be tofl 
by the frequency of it. Auer bury. 

2. Concourfe; full affcmbly. 

Thou earn'd ere while into thisfenate: who 
Of fuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou ha A here, fatuted thee ? Benfonf. 

FRE'QUENT. adj. [frequent, French; frc~ 
quens , Latin ] 

1. Often done; often feen; often occnr- 
ring. 

The frequenter thefe times are, the better. 

Duty of Man. 

An ancient and imperial city falls; 

Thfc flreets are fill'd with frequent funerals. Dry dm. 

Frequent herfes (hall befiege your gates. Pope. 

2. Ufed often to praftife any thing. 

The Chriflians of the £rfl times were generally 
frequent in the pra&ioe of it. Duty of Man . 

Every man thinks he may pretend to any employ¬ 
ment, provided he has been loud and frequent in de¬ 
claring himfelf hearty for the government. Swfft. 

3. Full of concourfe. 

Frequent and full. Milton^ 

To Freque'nt. *v. a. [frequento, Larin; 
frequenter , French.] To vilit often.; to 
be much in any place; to refort/often to. 

They in latter day. 

Finding in it fit ports for fiftiers trade, 

'Gan more the lame frequent , and further to invadev 

Spenfer. 

There were (ynagogues for men to refort unto: 
our Saviour-himfclf and the Apoflles frequented them. 

Hooker. 

This fellow here, this thy creature. 

By night frequents my houfe. Sbakefp. Timon. 

At that time this land was known and J requeued 
by the (hiM and velfels. Bacon.. 

With lean 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting , Tent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of (arrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton. 

To ferve my friends, the fenatc 1 frequent ; 

And there what I before digefled, vent. Denham m 

That he frequented the court of Auguftus, and 
was well received in it, is snoft undoubted. Dry dm. 

Freque'ntable, adj. [from frequent .] 
Converfable; acceffible. A word not now 
ufed, bnt not inelegant. 

While youth laded in him, the exercifes of that 
age and hit humour not yet folly diicovered, made 
him fomewhatthe most frequentableusA lefs dan¬ 
gerous. Sidney. 

Frequentative, adj. [frequentatif Fr. 
frequentatiwu , Latin.] A grammatical 
term applied to verbs (ignifying the fre¬ 
quent repetition of an aftion. 

FrequeNter* 
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Freqtje'ntir. n.f. [from frequent.] One 
who often refbrts to *in y place. 

Fcrfons under bad imputations arc no great fre~ 
(pumen of churches. Swift. 

FftS / <^uENTLY. adv. [ frequenter, Latin.] 

Often; commonly; not rarely; not fel- 
dom; a confiderable namber of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not without much grief; obferve how 
frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for 
queftions and aufwer*. Swift. 

/SCO, a, f. [Italian.] 

1. Coolnefs; fliade; dufkinefs, like that of 
the evening or morning. 

Hellilh fpriles 

Love more th tfrefco of the nights. Prior. 

2. A pitture not drawn in glaring light, but 
in dufk. 

Here thj well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye'; 

A fading/rv/?o here demand* a figh. ’ Pope. 

FRESH, adj . [ppepc, Saxon; fraifebt , rr. 

1 . Cool; not vapid with heat. 

1 *11 cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft ; 

The choked herbs I to thy board will bring. 

And draw thy water from the frejhft fpriog. Ptior. 

2. Not fait. 

They keep thcmfdves uoniu with the fait water; 
(o that, a very great way within the fea, men may 
tokc up is frejb water as if they were near the land. 

Abbot's Life, of the World. 

3. New; not had before. 

No borrowed bays his temples did adorn. 

But to our crown he did frtjb jewels bring- Drjden. 

4. New; not impaired by time. 

This fecond iource of men, while yet but few. 

And while the dread of judgment pad remains 
Frejb in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With fomc regard to what is juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives. Milton 9 $ Paradife Loft. 

That love which hrft was fet, will firft decay j 
Mine of a frjbcr date wiU longer ftay. Dry Jen. 

5* In a ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and in our memories 
Prefcrvc and lliU keep frefb 9 like flowers in waters. 

With fuch a care 
As rofes from their ftalks we tear, 

When wc would ftill preferve them new. 

And frejb as on the bulh they grew. Waller. 

Thou fun, faid 1 , fair light! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, iofrt/b and gay t Milt. 

Think not, 'caufe men flat!'ring fay, 

Y*ar e frejb as April, fweet as May, 

Bright as is the morning flax, 

That you are fo. 

6, Recent; newly come. 

Amidft the fpirits Palinurus prefs'd ; 

Ycl /^ ^ r0m life, a new admitted gueft. Drjden 
rrejb from the fa&, as in the prelent cafe, 

The criminals are feiz’d upon the place; 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints. 

On engines they diftend their tortur’d joints. Dryd. 

7. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 

Nor lies fhe long; but as her fates ordain. 

Springs up to life, nod frejb to fecond pain ; 

Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Drjden. ^ 

fc. Florid; vigorous; cheerful; unfaded^; 
unimpaired. 

This pope is decrepid, and the fael. - -, 

take order that when he is dead there be chofcn a 
pope of frejb yean, between fifty an 

Bacon's Holy War. 

TwofwainS 

Frejb as the mom, and as the (baton fair. Pope. 

5 . Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 

Tell me 

Haft thou beheld ifrejher gen tlewomao. 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks ? 

. . ,, Sbakefteare. 

It is no rare obfemtion in England to fee a frejb 
coloured iufty young man yoked t< 

toon after alien 
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. They teprefent to themfelves a thou/and poor, tall, 
innocent,/^ coloured young gentlemen. Addifon. 

10. Brifk; ftrong; vigorous. 

As a frejb gale of wind fills the fails of a (hip. 
p Holder. 

11. Falling: oppofed to eating or drinking. 
A low word. 

K 2. Sweet: oppofed to ftale or /linking. 
Fresh, n.f Water not fait. 

He (hall drink nought but brine; for 1*11 not (hew 
him 

Where the quick frejbes are. Sbdkefp. Tempeft. 

To Freshen. *v . a • [from frejb.] To make 

frefh. 

Prcdufive drops let all their moifture flow 
In laige etfution o’er the frejhen'd world. Tbomfon. 

To Freshen. *v. n . To grow frefti. 

A frejbating breeze the magick power fupply’d. 
While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide. Pope. 

Fre'shbt. Jr.y; [from frejb.] A pooL of 
frcfli water. 

All fifti from fea or (hort,. 

Frfbet or purling brook, or (heli or tin. Milton. 

Frk'shly. adv. [from frejb A 

1. Coolly. ^ 

2. Newly; in the former Hate renewed. 

The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs 
as that was, do, even in the very cutting down, fcat- 
ter oftentimes thofe feeds which for a while He un- 
fcea and buried in the earth ; but afterwards frrjbly 
fp ring up again, no left pernicious than at the tirlt. 

Hooked. 

Then (hall our names. 

Familiar in their mouth as houihoid words, 

in their flowing cups frfbly remember’d. Sbak. 
Tnty are now frejbiy in difference with them. 

Bacon. 

3. With a healthv look; ruddily. 

Looks he ssfrejfoly as he did the day he wreftled ? 

Sbakrfp. 

Frf/sh ness. n.f. [from frejb A 

1. Newnefs; vigour; fpirit; th 
to vapidnefs. 

Moft odours (mell belt broken or croftied; but 
flowers prefted or beaten, do lofe the frejbnefs and 
fweetnefs of their odour. ' Bacon. 

2. h reedom from diminution by time; not 
flalenefs. 

For the conftant frejbnrft of it, it is fuch a ptea- 
fure as can never cloy or overwork the mind; for 
furely no man-was ever weary of thinking, that he 
had done well or virtuoufly. South. 

. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of 

ftrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
frejbnefs of men. Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are feme rooms in Italy and Spain for frefb- 
tteft 9 and gathering the winds and air in the hears of 
Summer; but they be but penning* of the winds, 
and enlarging them again, and making them re¬ 
verberate in circles. Baton. 

Say, if (he pleafe, fhe hither may repair. 

And breathe th efjbnejs of the open air. Drjden. 

She laid her down to reft. 


ie contrary 


i to the winds expos’d her glowing bread, 
take th tfrejbnefs of the morning air. 
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. Fuddinefs; colour of healths 

The fecret venom, circling in her veins. 

Works through her (kin,and burits in bloating (bins; 
Her cheeks their frejhnejs lofe and wonted grace. 
And an unufual palcnefs fpreads her face. Granville. 

Freedom from faltnefs. 

F ieshwa'tei. [A compound word of frejb 
an & water, ufed as an adjeftive.] Raw-; 
unbilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, whoftigmatife 
thofe who come firft to fea as frejbivater 
men, or novices. 

Thofe nobility, as frejbwater fbldicrs which had 
never feen but Come light (kirmiflie% in their vain 
bravery made fight account oft!* Turks. KnoUet. 
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n.f [Of this word the etymo* 
logy is very doubtful: fome derive ir 
from pperan, to eat; others from ppeepan, 
to adorn; Tome from ${!tto; Skinner 
more probably from fremo 9 or the French 
fretiller: perhaps it comes immediately 
from the Latin /return.] 

1 • A frith, or ftrait of the fea, where the 
water by confinement is always rough. 

Euripus generally fignifieth any ftrait,/r«, or char- 
nel of the fea, running between two (hores. Brown. 

2. Any agitation of liquours by fermenta¬ 
tion, confinement, or other caufe. 

Of this river the furface is covered with froth and 
bubbles; for it runs along upon the fret 9 and is (til! 
breaking agaiuft the (tones thatoppofe its paflage. 

Addifon on Italy . 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon the fret difehaigeth itfelf of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derbant. 

. That flop of the mufical-inft rumen t whief* 

caufes or regulates the vibrations of tho- 
firing. 

It rtquireth good winding of a firing before it will 
make any noie; and, in the tops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs diftance is between the frets. Baum. 

The harp 

Had work, and refted not: the folemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftop. 

All (bunds on fret by firing or golden wire,- 
Tcmper'd foft tunings,-intermix’d with voice 
Choral or unifon. Milton's Paradife LojP. 

They «re fitted to anfwer the moft valuable har¬ 
mony : two or three pipes to all thofe of a church- 
organ, or to all the firings and frets of a l*te. 

.... . Grew'sCofmolcg. Sac.. 

Work ruing in protuberances- 

*1 he frets ot houfes, and all equal figures, pleafe ; 

L am m Bi am. jm i . . ^ __- t M*. - I • mm • 


whereas unequal figures are but aeformities. Bacon. 

We take delight in a profpedt well laid out, and 
diverlified with fields -and meadows, woods and ri¬ 
vers, in the curious fret works of rocks and grottos, 
... . Spectator. 

5 • Agitation of the mind; commotion of 
temper; pafiion. 

C Jlmncfs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his ftts 
As cunning fencers fuflfer heal to tire. Herbert.- 
The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’*! in fober fret. Tate. 

You, too weak, the (lighted lofs to bear. 

Are on the fret of paffion^ boil and rage. Creech. 

Yet then did DeunU rave in furious frel\i. 

I never anfwer'd,. I was not in debt. Pope. 

To Fret. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To agitate violently by external i.npuifc 
or a£lk>n. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make.a noife 
When they z.n fret ted with the gulls of heav’n. 

_ Sbakejpcare. 

2 • To wear away by rubbing. 

Drop them llill upon one place. 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
W; thin the earths Sbakefp. Richard IT.. 

In the banks of rivers, with the wafhing of the 
water, there were divers times fretted out big pieces 
of gold. * Abbot. 

Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, I 
always ground the putty on it with the concave copper,, 
’till it had lone making a noife; becaufe, if the par- 
ticks of the putty were not made to (lick fad in the 
pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and. 
yl c/theobjeft metal, and fill it full of little holes. 

_ # New/ton's Optic to. 

3. To hurt, by attrition. 

Antony 

Is valiant and deje&cd; and, by darts, 
fretted fortunes gave him hope aod fear 
Of what he has and has not. Sbak. Ant. and Chop* 

4. To corrode; to eat away. 

It it fret inwards whether it be bare within or 
without. Xev. xiii.c5. 
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TU palhful hufcand, plowing up his ground. 
Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and ftields, 
And empty helms under his harrow found. Hakrw. 

e. To form into raifed work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze, with bofty fcuipturesgrav'n ; 

The nsof was fraud gold. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

6. To variegate; to diverfffy. 

Yon grey lines. 

That fret the clouds, are meifengers of day. 

7. To make aogry; to vex. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofcn thou haft j and they that over-ween. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger And in thee, but pity and truth. Milton. 
Becaufc thou halt ft ttied me in all thefc things, 
behold 1 will recompense thy way upon thine bead. 

Exck. xvi. 43. 

Such an expedition, cries one, will never coroe 
to pafs: therefore i’ll even give it up, and go and 
fret rayfelf. Coll lor. 

Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the 
memory of them is not fo caftly obliterated. Arbutb . 

Jo Frit. *v. n, 

i. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 

No benches whatfoever (hall ever alter or allay that 
diabolical rancour that frets and ferments in fome 
hellith breads, but that it will foam out in dander 
and inve&ive. \ 

Th* adjoining brook, that purls along. 

The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 

$. To be worn away; to be corroded. 

Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with fal armoniack, bind¬ 
ing it clofe, and then bang it up: the fal armoniack 
will fret away, and the gold remain behind. Peach. 

j. To make way by attrition or corroiion. 

Thefc do but indeed ferape off the exuberances, 
or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very 
feldom ufed to foft wood. Moxon. 

It inflamed and fwelled very much; many wheals 
• arofe, and fretted one into another with great exco¬ 
riation. # Wifeman. 

4. To'be angry; to be peevifh; to vex 
himfelf. 

They trouble thcmfelvcs with fretting at the igno¬ 
rance of fucb as withftand them in their opinion. 

Hooker. 

We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, 
and with angry dilpolition enter into cogitation. 

Hooker. 

Helplefs, what may it boot 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! Fairy Qu. 

Their wcunded deeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers. 

Sbakefp Henry V. 

Be lion-mettled, proud, and take uo care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirere are. 

Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
His heart, fretteth againft the Lord. Prov. xix. 3. 

Hud i bras fretting 

Cooqueft fhould be fo long a getting. 

Drew up his force. Hndibrat. 

He fwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan. 
He frets, he fumes, be flares, he ftamps the ground. 

Dry den. 

How fbould I fret to mangle ev’ry line. 

In rev’rence to the fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 

Fre'tfu l. adj. [from/rr/. J Angry; peevifh; 
in a ftatc of vexation. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to (land on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. Sbakefp. 

Where's the king ? 

—Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the e*i th into the fea. Sbakefp. 

They are extremely fretful and peevifh, never well 
at reft; but always calling for this or that, or chang¬ 
ing their pollureof lying or fitting. Harvey. 

Are you pofitivc and fretful? 

Httdiets, ignorant, forgetful t Sxvft. 

Fr l'tfu l l y. adv. [from fretful. ] Pcevifhly. 
Fre'tfulness, n. f. [from frelfnU ] Paf- 
lion; peevilhnefs. 
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Frb'tty. adj. [from fret.\ 
railed work. 

Friability, n.f. [from fr table .] Capa¬ 
city of being caflly reduced to powder. 

Hardnefs, friability , and power to draw iron, are 
qualities to be found in a load ft cue. Locke. 

FRF ABLE, adu [friablcy French ; friability 
Latin.] Eafily crumbled; eafily reduced 
to powder. 

A fpongy cxcrefcence groweth upon the roots of 
the iafer-tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, 
light, and friable , which wt call agaric k. Bacon . 

The liver, of all the vifeere, is the moft friable , 
and eafily crumbled or diSolved. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

FRi'AR. tt.f. [A corruption of frere, Fr.] 
A religious; a brother of fome regular 
order. 

Holy Francifean friar 1 , brother! ho! Sbakefp. 
AH the priefts and friars in my realm. 

Shall in proceflion fing her endieft praife. Sbakefp. 

He's but a friary but he's big enough to be a 
pone. Dry Jen. 

many jefuits and friars went about, to the dif- 
guife of Prcfbytcrian and In dependant minifters, to 
preach up rebellion. Swift, 

h friar would need (hew ljis talent ip Latin. 

Swift. 

Fr Fa r l i k e. adj. [from friar. ] MonaflicK ; 
unlkilled in the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make 
one holyday in the Chr*Ilian calendars, in remem¬ 
brance of thirty thoufand Hungarian martyrs ilain 
of the Turks. Knolles. 

FrFarly* adj. [friar and likef\ Like a 
friar, or man untaught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may'll 
get juftly, ufe fobcrly, di (tribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly; yet have no abftrad nor friarly con¬ 
tempt of them. Bacon's Effays. 

Fri'arscowl. n. f [fiiarvnA ratv/.] A 
plant. It agrees with arum, from which 
it differs only in having a flower refem- 
bling a cowl. 

Fri'ary. tt.f [from friarj\ A monaftery 
or convent of friars. 

Fri'ary. adj. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did (cratch his elbow when he had 
fweetly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, 
with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden's Rem. 

To FRFBBLE. tt. To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than thofe that with the ftars do fribble. Hudibras. 

Fribbler. tt. f. [from the verb.] A 
trifler. 

A fribbler is one who profeties rapture for the wo¬ 
man, and dreads her confent. Spe&ator. 

FRICASSE'E. n.f. [French.] A difh ma 3 e 
by cutting chickens or other fmall things 
in pieces, and drefflng them with flrong 
fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs. 
Their (linking cbeefc, and I fticacy of frogs I 
He'd raife no fables, fing no flagrant lye. 

Of boys with cuftard choak’d at Newberry. King . 

Frica'tion. n.f. [fricatio, Latin.] The 
aft of rubbing one thing again# another. 

Gentle frication draweth forth the nourishment, 
by making the partfi a little hungry, and heating 
them: this frication 1 wifh to be done in the morn¬ 
ing. Bacon's Natural llifiory. 

Refinous or un&uout bodies, ami fuch as will 
flame, attract vigorouAy, and moft thereof without 
f icatiot r, as good hard wax, which will convert the 
needle a I moft ax actively as the loadftonc. Brown. 

Fraction, tt.f. [fri&ion. Yi.friBhy from 
fricoy Latin.] 

1. The aft of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with tcrrcftrial 
parts, and cfpecially with fulphurcous ones, emit 
light as often as thofe parts ait fuifiricntly agitated. 
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Adorned with I whefeer the agitation be made by heat, frUUcmy 


percuftion, putrefadion, or by any vital motion ? 

Newton's Opr/cks. 

2. The refinance in machines caufed by the 
motion of one body upon another. 

3. Medical rubbing with the fldhbrufli or 
doathg. 

FrUlions make the parts more flefby and full, at 
we fee both in men and in tlie currying of horfes; 
for that they draw a greater quantity of (pints to 
the parts. Bacon m 

Friday, n. /. [FP£ e basj, Saxon.] Thp 

fixth day of the week, fo named of FipjOp 

a Saxon deity. u 

' An' (he were not kin to me, (he would be as fair 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Sbaktfp. 

For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer. 
And feldom (hall we fee a Friday dear. Dry den. 

FRIEND, n.f. [< vriend , Dutch; pteonb, 
Saxon.] This word, with its derivatives, 
is pronounced frend, frendly : the i totally 
neglefted. 

1. One joined to another in mutual benevo¬ 
lence and intimacy: oppofed to foe or 
enemy. 

Friends of my foul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd date fuftain. 

Sbakefp. 

Some man is a friend for his own occafion, and 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble. Ecc m vi. 8. 

God's benifon ge with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of files. 

Sbakefp. 

Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and feck fome other felf, a friend. 

Dtyden. 

2. One without hoffile intentions. 

Who comes fo fall in (lienee of the night £ 

—A friend. 

—What friend? your name i Sbakefp * 

3. One reconciled to another: this is put 
by the cuff ora of the language fomewhat 
irregularly in the plural number. 

He's friends with Csfar, 

In ftatc of health thou fay 'll, and thou fay'll free. 

Sbakefp. 

My fon came then into my mind; and yet my 
mind 

Was then fcarce friends with him. Sbakefp • 

If (he repent, and would make me amends, 

Bid her but fend me hers, and we are friends. Carew. 

4. An attendant or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and afeends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his fiendt. Dry den. 

5. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora riding updn Fegafus, (heweth her fwift- 
nefs, and how (he is a friend to poetry and all .in¬ 
genious inventions. Peacbam. 

6 . A familiar compellarion. 

Friend , how earned thou in hither? Mat. xxxii. ta. 
What fupports me, do'll thou a(k? 

The conicienee, frieud, 1* hare 16 ft mine eyes o'er- 
ply'd 

In liberty’s defence. Milton . 

To Friend. «i>. a. [from the noun.] To 
favour; to befriend; to countenance; to 
fupport. 

1 know that we (hall have him well to friend. 

Sbakefpeare. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy’s lo extended. 
That, for the fault's love, is th* offender friended. 

Sbakefp • 

Fri'endbd. adj. Well difpofed; inclined 
to love. 

Not friended by his wi(h to your high perfon. 

His will is moil malignant, and it ftreiches 1 
Beyond you to your friends. Sbakefpeare. 

Fr i'endl ess. adj . [ from friend .] 
i. Wanting friends; wanting fupport; with¬ 
out countenance; ddlitute; lor lorn. 

Alas ! 1 am a woman, fri**dlefs % hopclcfs. 

Sbak. HcnryV HI. 

Wat 
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Woe to him that i* alone, h verified upon none to 
»«cR as upon th * friendly, per (on. South. 

To fomc new dime, or * • thy native (ky. 

Oh friendlefs and forfaken vinue fly. Dry den. 

To what new dime, what diftant (ky, 

Forfaken, frigudUfs, will ye fly? Pope. 

*• Fr i e if d l ess Man. The Saxon word for 
whom we call an outlaw, becaufe he 
was, upon his exclufion from the king's 
peace aud protection, denied all help of 

Triends. 

Fri EKDLiNtss. n. f. [from friendly *J 

I. A difpofition to friendQrip. 

Such a liking and friendlinefs as hath brought 
forth theeffcOi. Sid*ey. 

2m Exertion of benevolence. 

. intervals be employed in prayer*, cha¬ 

tty * r***U* 4 * and neighbourhood, and means of 
fptntual and corporal heal th. Taylor 

Fri'enoly. adj. [fromfriend.'] 
i. Having the temper and difpofition of a 
friend; kind; favourable; benevolent. 

RJ** them thanks, defiring them to be 
fiendly (hli unto them. a Mac. xii. 31. 

Thou to mankind 

Be good, aod/W/y fall, and oft return! Milton. 

H w art thou 

To me fo friendly grown above the reft 
Ol bruul kind ? Milled Pamdifi Loft. 

Let the bUbu-Aar ro fifing majefty appear. 

And guide the profp'rous m inner 

With t Te rij,ft , o i bejmi ot friendly light. Prior. 

2m Difpolcd to union; amicable. 

• Like friendly colours (bond our hearts unit#. 

And each from each contrail ocwftreqgth and light. 

j.'ISalutary; ht*mogeneal. **' 

. * 1 °* flial N*!* 0 ^* which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt g re to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of fuch power to ftir up joy m this. 

To life fo friendly, or lb cool to thirft. Milton. 

r a i end lt . adnjm In the manner of friends; 
with appearance ofkindnefc; amicably/ 

Here between the armies. 

Let's dnnk togerh ex friendly * and embrace | 

That all their eyes may bear thofe tokens home 
Ul our rvltored love and amity. Shakejp. Hen. IV. 

Friendship. n.f ^vriendfeaf, Dutch.] 

i# The fbtc of minds united by mutual 
benevolence; amity. 

“ link friendship in the world, and leaf* 

whi<h *** wont to be mag- 
nt Lr V“* ‘""is, is between fuperior and inferior, 
wbok fortunes may comprehend the one the other. 

-, H * r ? th f r * f**r intelligence than 'uy 
frlend/bip the favourites. Clarendon. 

2. ri igheft degree of intimacy. 

My (bos, let your unfeemly diford ceale. 

If not in frundjhip, live at lesft in peace. Dryden. 

3. Favour ; perfonal kindnefs. 

ttufriendjbi}^ ftill to few confin'd. 

Were always of the msddliag kind. Swift. 

. > Ra «J i CapUins are ufually font only preferred by 

aod not c hoh« by fufficiency. Spenfer. 

4 * Aluftance; help. 

_Cracious, my hard, hard-by here is a hovel: 
Bzmefr/endjbip will it lend you ’gainft the tempeft; 
K*pofc you there. Shake#. King Lear\ 

5. Conformity; affinity; correfpondencc; 
apmefs to unite. 

We know thofe colours which have a frhndfhip 
with each other, and thofe which are Incompatible, 
u nixing together thofe colours of which we would 

■sake tnal. Dry den's Dufrrfnoy. 

FRIEZE, n.f. \drap it frift, French.] A 

coarfe warm cloth, made perhaps firft in 

Friefland. 

If all the world 

Would in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drml. the dear ftrexm, and nothing wear but frieze, 
l be AU-giw would be unthaak’d. Milton 
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captive Germans of gigantick fixe. 

Are rank'd in order, and are clad in frieze. Diy&n. 

He could no more live without his frieze coat than 
widiout his film. Addifcn', Gnardian. 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich cost with fkirts of frieze ; 

As if a man, in making pofies. 

Should bundle thiftles up with roles. 

Frieze. J n.f [In architenure.] 

Frize. 1 flat member which fepiu uses 

architrave from the cornice; of which 

there are as many kinds as there are order? 
of columns. Harris 

. No jutting frieze 1 
Buttnce, nor coigne of 1 Vantage, but this bird 
ath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. 

. Nor did there want hakefp. 

Cornice or frieze with body fculpture* grav’n; 

TI J 5 *°°/ WAS fretted gold. Milton 9 i Paradife Loft 
Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the prac¬ 
tical parr, having a particular genius for friezes. 

r , . Dryden 9 s Dufrefnoy. 

Fr* pt.pts adi. [from frieze.] Shagged or 

svith frieze. 
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Frightful, odj. [from fright.] 

*• Terrible; dreadful; full of terrotn. 
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£ ?f. LIKE * n 4 l- [frieze and like.] Re- 
femblmg a frieze. 

I have feen the %urt of Thalia, the comidk 
mule, lometimes with an entire headpiece and a 

tower, running round the edges of 
tne lace, and fometimes with a mafk for the face 

r< on .^ r ' Addifon on Italy. 

Italian - ]^ ^ ^^ aU% Frcnct i ff^ata, 

1. A fmali fhip. Ships under fifty guns arc 
generally termed frigate. 

The treafure they fought for was, in their view, 
embazJed in ttnnstx frigate. Raleigh's Apology. 

5 CCk# t t ,e hiV * h 'y ride, 

Dcneath whole lhadet our humble frigats go. 

WJffmAmm 

2. Any fmali vcflel on the water. 

Behold the wgter work and play 
About her Yxlilt fright 9 therein making way. 

cs . Fairy Osteen. 

Fricetactjon. n.f. [frtgrts and facb 9 
Latm.] The aft of making cold. 

RIGHT. <v. a. [ppigjjtan, Saxon.] 
To ternfy; to difturb with fear; to 
lhock with fear; to daunt; to difmay. 
Thw was in the old authors more fre¬ 
quently written affright , as it is always 
found in the Scripture. 

The herds 

Were ftrongly clam’iuus in the frighted fields. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV.* 
Such a numerous hoft 

Red not in filcncc through the frighted deep. 

With min upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confufion worfe confounded. Milton 

Cherubic watch, and of a fword the flame 
” ide-waving, all approach far Off to fright 
And guard all paflage to the tree of life. Milton. 

, rc * ,lc or danger can fright a brave fpirit. 

With inoocenoe guarded. 

With virtue rewarded, 

I make of tny fiiff«rin« a merit. Dryden 9 *Alh. 

I he mmd frtghts itfelf with any thing refilled 
on in grofs, and at a diftance: things thus offered 
to the mind, cany the Jbcw of nothing but difficulty. 

Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 

He/nghts the nations. Tbomfon's Autumn. 

r right, a. f [from the rcrb .1 A Hidden 1 
terrour. 

You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe. 

May tbmk 1 broke all heritable fowt. 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might. 

And put your noble perfon in »fright. Dryden. 

To Fri oHTEir. it, <7. To terrify; to fhock 
with dread. 

The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx's brood. 

Frighten ibz valleys aod iojeft the wood. Prior. 
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nous. 

Without aid you durft not undertake 
This frightful paffage o'er the Stygian lake. Dr yd. 

2. A cant word among women for any thine 
uupleaung. 6 

Frightfully a dv. [from frightful.] 

1. Dreadfully; horribly. 

■ T hl 5l V, J 1 i n i lcc a prodigious mafsof water, and 
lookrt frightfully to the imagination; 'ds huge and 

Lf Burnet. 

z. Difagreeabfy; not beautifully. A wo¬ 
man's word. 

Then to her glafs 5 and Betty, pray. 

Don't I look frightfully t0 -day > Swift. 

Frichteolness. n.f. [from frightful.] 
The power of impreffinc; terrour. T 
FRI'GID. adj. [ frigidut, Latin.} 

*■ . Co1 ^ • wanting •fatmtli. In this fenfe 
lt is ieldom tifed but in fticnce. 

In the torrid xone the heat would have been in¬ 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would 
have deftroyed both animals and vegetables. 

. , Chey tie's Phil. Prtrc. 

Wanting warmth of affection. 

Impotent ; without warmth of body*. 
Dull; without fire of fancy- 
If Juft ice Phillip's coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfet. 

They (hall like Pcrfian tales be read; 

And glad both babes and nurfcs. Swift. 

Frigidity, n.f [ frigidity , Latin.} 

1. Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 

want of inteilcftual fire. 

Driving at thefe as at the higheft elegancies, which 
arebut the frigidities of wit. Brown's Vulg. Err 

Of the two extremes, one would .fooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigidity. Pope. 

Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling Mood of youth hinders that forenity 
which »s necefiary to fevtre intenfenefe; and the 
frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by 
realon of its dulling moifture. Clanvlllt's Seep. 

4. Coldnefs of affection. 

Fri'cidly. adv. [Fromfrigid.] Coldly; 
dully; withoutaffeftiorr. 

Fri'cidness. n.f [from frigid.] Cold¬ 
nefs ; dulnefs; want of afie^lion. 
FrigoriTicx. adj. [ frigorificus, frig us and 

fado, Lat.} Caufing cold. A word ufed 
in fciefice. 

Frigorlfick atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous 
falls which float in the air in cold weather, and oc- 
cafion freezing. Gfr^y. 

To Frill. <v. a. [ frilleux , Freneh.] To 
quake or driver with cold. Ufed of a 
hawk; as the hawk frills. Dia. 

FRINGE, n.f [friggio, Italian; fangs, 

rrencn.j Ornamental appendages added 

to drefs or furniture It is in conver/a- 
tion ufed of loofe and feparate threads. 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or 
fringes of his greatnefc. Wottcm 

T he golden fringe ev'ri fct the ground on flame, 
a Preciooi trail. Dryd. Fhwtr and Leaf. 
The (hadows of all bodies, in this light, were bor¬ 
dered with three f*ra\\c\fringes, or bands of coloured 
light, thereof that which was contiguous to the 
(hadow was broadeH and mod luminous; and that 
which was remoteft from it was naiTowell, aod fo 
faint as not eafily to be vifible. Newton’s Opt. 

To Fringe. <u, a. [from the noun.} To 
adorn with fringes; to tlctorate with or* 
namental appendages. 

Either fide of the fringedmtk rooft beaufi- 
. 5 » trees, refiiled the fun’s darn. Sidney* 

vry Of 
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DMHrcr wings he took • (hieing p»lr, 
fringed with gold. 

Here, by the faered bramble ting'd. 


Fairfax. 


French 


One who deals in old things vamped op. 
Frippery, n.f. [fipperie, French; frip- 
fena, Italian.] 

I. The place where old cloaths are (old. 

We know what belongs to « frippery- Sbakefp. 

Lurana is a f r *PP er y °f bank/upts, who fly thither 
from Druina to flay their after-game. HoweI. 

X. Old cloaths; call drefles; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are ev’n thefrlppety of wit; 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief* 

As wc, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 

Ben •jonjeft. 

The fighting-place now teamens rage fupply, 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne . 

Ragfair is a place near the the Tower of London, 
wjiere old cloaths and frippery are fold. ^ Pope* 

To FRISK. v. n. [frixzare, Italian.] 

I, To leap; to (kip. 

Put water into a glafs, and wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the lip of the glafs, preffing it 
fomewhat hard ; and after drawing it fome few times 
about, it will make the water frijk and fprinkle up 
in a fine dew. Bacon's Natural HJlory. 

The fifh fell a frijking in the net. L'EJlrange. 

Whether every one hath experimented this trou- 
blefome intrufion of fome frijking ideas, which thus 
importune the undemanding, and hinder it from be¬ 
ing better employed, I know not. ^ Locke. 

1. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

We are as twinn'd lambs, that did frijk i* th’ fun. 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang'd, 
•Was innocence tor innocence ; we knew not 
The do&rine of ill-doing. Sbakrfp. IVmtcr's € Ialt. 

About them frijking play'd 
All bealh of th* earth. Milton's Paradife Lofi. 

A wanton heifer frijked up and down in a mea¬ 
dow, at cafe and plcafure. L' EJlrange. 

Watch the quick motions of the frijking tail, 
Then ferve their fury with the ruflung male. Dry den. 

So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And hearts in gambols frijk'd before their honeft god. 

Dryden. 

Oft to the mountains airy topi advanc'd, 

■"* 4 The frijking fatyrs on the fummits danc'd. 

Addifon. 

Thofc meny blades. 

That frijk it under Pindus* (hades. . Prior. 

Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will 
dance *c\dfrijk at the noife of a bagpipe. Ariulbnol. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's ifle. 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The roimick animal amufc; 

They place before him gloves and (hoes; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on. 

Alibis agility is gone: 

In vain to frijk or climb he tries; 

The huntimen feize the grinning prize. Swift. 

Frisk, n.f [from the verb.] A frolick ; 

a fit of wanton gaiety. 

Fri'sker. n.f [from frjk.] A wanton; 

one not conllant or fettled. 

How 1 will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
How I will wear 1 cannot tell what: 

All new fafhions be pleafant to me: 

How I am a fri&er ,* all men on me look; 

What (hould i do But fet cock on the hoop ? 

Camden . 

Fri'skinecs. n. f. [from frijk.] Gaiety; 

livelinefs. A low word. 

Frisky, adj . \_frifyue+ French; from frijk .] 
Gay ; airy. A low word. 

Frit. n. /. [among chymifts.] A(he« or 
fait baked or fried together with fand. 

Dia. 

Frith. n* J._[freturn, Latin.] 

the ’ 


I. A (trait of the fea where 
jng confined is rough. 


ater be- 
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What dcfp'rate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith , of haul his cables from the (bore ? 

Dryd. Virg. 

Batavian fleets 

Defraud us of the glittering finny (warms 

That heave our friths, and crowd upon our (bores. 

. Tbomfon. 

2. A kind of net. ' I know not whether 

this fenfc be now retained. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Ole, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a bunt or cod with an eye hook; where the fi(h 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, are 
ftopt from ifilling out again. Cornu. 

Friti'llary. n.f [fritHim re, French.] 
A plant. Mdler . 

Fri^ti nancy, n.f [from fritinnio, La tin. ] 
The feream of an infeft, as the cricket or 

cicada. 

The note or frttinancy thereof is far more Ihrill 

than that of the locurt, and its life (hort. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

FRITTER, n.f [friture, French.] 

1. A fmall piece cut to be fried. 

Maids, fritters aud pancakes ynow fee ye make; 
Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tujfer. 

2. A fragment; a fmall piece. 

Seefe and putter! have 1 lived to ftand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Englifii 1 

Sbakrfp. Merry JVi-ves of IVindfor. 

If you (hike a folid body that is brittle, as glafs 
or fugar, it breaketh not only where the immediate 
force is, but breaketh all about into ftuvers, and 
fritters', the motion, upon the prefiTure, fearching 
all ways, and breaking where it findeth the body 
wcakert. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 

And cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters. HuJibras. 

3. A cheefecake ; a wig. Ainfworth. 

To Fritter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cut meat into AnaJl pieces to be 
fried. 

2. To break into fmall particles or frag¬ 
ments. 

Joy to great chaos! let divifion reign! 

My racks and tortures (bon (hall drive them hence. 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their fenfe. 

Dunciad. 

How prologues into prefaces decay. 

And thefe to notes are fritter'd quite away. Pope. 

FRIVOLOUS, adj. [frivolus, Latin; fri¬ 
vol*, French.] Slight; trifling; of no 
moment. 

It is frivolous to fay we ought not to ufc bad 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, and prefumc all 
fuch bad as it plcafeth themfeIves to diflike. Hooker . 

Thefe feem very frivolous and fruitlcfs $ for, by 
the breach of them, little damage can come to the 
commonwealth. Spenflr. 

She tam'd the blinded lionefs, 

And fpotted mountain pard; but fet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 

Thofc things which now feem frivolous and flight. 
Will be of ferious conference to you. 

When they have made you once ridiculous. 

Rrfcommon. 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome agreed 
in a notion ol being concerned, in point of honour, 
to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, how¬ 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the 
proofs. Swift. 

I will not defend any mirtake, and do not think 
my (ell obliged to anfwcr every frivolous objection. 

Arbmtbnot. 

Fri'volousness. n. f [from frivolous .] 
Want of importance; triflingneft. 
Frivolously, adv. [from frivolous .] 
Triflingly; without weight. 

To Fri'xle. v. a. [ frifir, Fr.] To curl 
in lhort curls like nap of fries©* 


FRO 


Th* humble (brub 
And bu(h, with frizled hair implicit 

a 


Milts or. 

They frizJea and curled their hair with hot irons. 

HakewiU. 


Gay , 
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I doff’d my (hoe, and fwear 
Therein I fpy'd this yellow frixled hair. 

FRO. adv. [ppa, Saxon.] . t 

1. Backward; regreflively. It is onlyqfed 
in oppofition to the word to ; to and fro, 
backward and forward, to and from . 

The Carthaginians having fpoiled all Spain, rooted 
out all that were afieded to the Romans; and the 
Romans, having recovered that country, did cut off 
all that favoured the Carthaginians: fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was fcarce a native Spaniard 
left. Spenfer. 

As when a heap of gather'd thorns is cart. 

Howto, nowfto, before th' autumnal blaft. 
Together dung, it rolls around the field. Pope. 

2. It is a contraction of from: not now 
ufed. 

They turn round like grindleftones. 

Which they dig out fto' the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives, and (elves. Ben fnfon. 

Frock, n.f [free, French.] 

1. A drefs; a coat. 

That monrter, cuflom, is angel yet in this. 

That tathe ufc of actions fair and good. 

He likewife gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Sbakrfpeare's Hamlet. 

Chalybean temper'd ftcel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agorjles. 

2. A kind of clofc coat for men. 

I ftrip my body of mv (hepherd’s frock. Dryden. 

3. A kind of gown for children. 

Frog, n.f [ppojja, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall animal with four feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturalifts among mixed animals, as par¬ 
taking of bead and fifh; famous in Homer s 
Poem. There is likewife a fmall green 
frog that perches on trees, faid to be 
venomous. 

Poor Tom, that eats the fwimming fog* the 
toad, the tadpole. Sbakefp. King I*ar. 

Auiler is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring forth 
water, with v. hich (hall detcend frogs. Peacbanu 

2. 1 he hollow part of a horfe's hoof. 
Fro'gbit. n.f. [fog and bit.] An herb. 

Ainfworth . 

Fko'gfish. n.f [frog?xAf/b.] A kind 
of filh. Ainjvjorth . 

Fro'ggrass. n. f. [frog aud graft.] A 
kind of herb. 

Fro'glettuCE. n.f. [frog and lettuce.] 
A plant. 

Froise. n.f. [from the French frorffer , as 
the pancake is crifped or crimpled in fry¬ 
ing, j A kind of food made by frying 

bacon iiiclofed in a pancake. 

FROLICK. adj. [vrolijek, Dutch.] Gay; 
full of levity; tiill of pranks. 

We fairies, that do run' 

By the triple Hecate's team, 

* From the prefence of the fun. 

Following daiknefs like a dream. 

Now are frolick. Sbalefpear*. 

Whether, as fome (ages fing. 

The frolick wind that breathes the Spring, 

Zephyr with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And trefij-blodn rofes wafil’d in dew. 

Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton. 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtick and Ibetian fields. 

At (art betakes him to this ominous wood. Mi bon. 
The gay, the frolick , and the loud. If oiler. 

Fro'lick. n.f [from the sdje£Hve.] A 
wild prank j a flight of whim and levity. 

Hr 
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"lie wooldbe at his frolick once again* 
And his pretentions to divinity. Rofc 

^ ' 1 r * _ >ted 


Row. 

Gaily; 


-^ - /common. 

Alcibiades having bee' formerly noted for the 
like frUiehs and excurfioos, was immediately ac- 
cufedof this. Swift. 

While rain depends, the pentivccat gives o’er 
Her frelicts , and purfues her tail no more. Swift. 

ToF ro'lick. v. rt, [from the noun.] To 
play wild pranks; to play tricks of levity 
and gaiety. 

Manly fpirit and genius plays not tricks with 
words, nor frolicks with the caprices of a frothy ima¬ 
gination. - GlanvUle. 

Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck, her in golden array; 

Be fined: at every fine {how. 

And frolick it ail the long day. 

Fro'lickly. adv. [from frolick A 
wildly, 

Fro'licksome. adj. [from frolick*] Full of 
wild gaiety* 

Fro'licksom e mess, n.f [from frolickfome .] 
Wildnefs of gaiety; pranks. 
Fro'licksomely. adv. [from froliclfomcA 
With wild gaiety. 

From, prep . [pram, Saxon and Scottifh.] 

X. Away; noting privation. 

Your flighting Zulcma, this very hour 
Will take ten thoufand fubjcfis from your power. 

Dryden. 

In-fetters one the barking porter ty’d. 

And took him trembling/row his for’reign's fide. 

Dry den. 

Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 

A two~edg’d weapon from the tinning cafe. Fop*. 

2. Noting reception. 

What time would fpare from fteel receives its date. 

. Peps. 

3. Noting procefiion, defeent, or birth. 

Thus the hard and ftubbom race of man 
Frenf animated rock and flint began. B/ackmore. 
The fong began from Jove. Dry den. 

Succeeding kings nltfrom the happy bed. Irene. 

4. Noting tranfmiffion. 

The nreflengtrs/rew our lifter and the king. Sbak. 

5. Noting abftraftion or vacation. 

1 Ihall find time 

From this enormous ftate, and leek to give 
Lofles their remedies. Sbakefpear's King Lear. 

6. With to following; noting fucceffion. 

Thefe motions we molt examine from firft /• laft, 
to find out what Was the form of the earth. Burnet, 
He bid her from time to time be comforted. Addf, 

7. Out of; noting emifiion. 

When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his ferret cloud 
Amid'ft, in thunder utter’d thus his voke. Milton. 

Then pierc'd with pain, (he took Het haughty 
head, 

Slgh’d fromher inward foul, and thus fhefaid. t>ryd. 

S. Noting progrefs from premises to infer¬ 
ences. 

If an objc&ion be not removed, the conelufion 
•f expcrience/m* the time paft to the time prefent 
will not be found juid perfedh Baton. 

This is evident from that high and refined mo¬ 
rality, which fiiined forth in fome of the ancient hea- 
***•. . , South. 

9 * Noting the place or perfon from whom 
a meflage is bronght. 

The king is coming, and 1 muft fpeak witfr him 
from the bridge. 

—How now, Fluellao, cam'ft thou from the bridge > 

~ r . Sbak. JHen.V. 

10. Untof: noting extraftion. 

From high Mconia 's rocky {horcs I came. 

Of poor ddeent; A cartes is my name. AJdlfen. 

11. ^ Becaufe of. Noting the rcafon or mo¬ 
tive of an aft or effeft. 

You arc good, but from a nobler caufc; 

Frm your own kmwJcdgc, mfnm nature's laws. 

tr T Dryden. 
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David celebrates the glory of Cod from the cott- 
fideration of the greatnefs of his works. Tillofon. 

We ficken foon from her contagious care; 

Grieve for her for rows, groan for her delpair. Prior. 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by {pare diet, 
and from any caufe by that which is contrary to it. 

Arbsttbnot on Aliments. 

1 2. Out of. Noting the ground or caufe of 
any thing. 

By the {acred radiance of the fun, 

■The myfteriesof Hecate, and the night; 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exift, and ccafe to be. 

Here ! difclaim all my paternal care. Sbdkefp . 

They who believe that the praifes which arife 
f em valour are fuperiour to tliofe which pioceed 
from any other virtues, have not confidered. Dryd. 

What entertainment can be raifed from lb pitiful a 
machine ? We foe the fucccfs of the battle from the 
very beginning. Dry Jen. 

' Fis \x\xefrom force the ftrongeft title fprings, 

I therefore hold from that which firft made kings. 

_ _ . _ Dry den. 

13- Not near to: noting diftance. 

His regiment lies half a mile at leaft 
Sotith/rMt the mighty power of the king. Shah. 

14. Noting reparation or receffion. 

To die by thee, were but to die in ieft ; 

From thee to die,were torture more than death. Sh. 

Haft thou beheld when from the goal they ftart. 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart, 

R utii so the race, and, panting, feared y bear 
*1 h* extremes of fev’rifh hope and chilling fear. 

. . Dtyd. Virgil. 

13* Noting exemption or deliverance. 

From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife. 

For ever be thy bofom free 'd. Prior. 

16. Noting abfcence. 

Our father he hath writ, fohath our After, 

Of differences, which K beft thought it fit 
To anfwer from our home. Sbakefp . King tear. 

17. Noting derivation. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall 
A nd Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dry den. 

18. Since. Noting difiance from the paft. 

The flood was not the caufe of mountains, but 
there were mountains from the creat ion. Ralt/gb. 

* had tf orn my childhood, a wart upon one of 
my linger?. Bacon. 

_ The other had been trained up from his youth 

10 war t of Fenders. Clarendon. 

The milk of tygen wa: his infant food. 

Taught from his tender years the Ufte of blood. 

w , s Dryden. 

were there, from all eternity, no memorable 

actions done 'till about that time ? Tiltcfon. 

19. Contraiy to. Not in ufe. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofa of 
piaying; whofe end y boch at the firft and now, was 
and is to hold, as twere, the mirrourup to narure. 

Sbakefpear's Hamlet. 

I'o not believe, 

That from the fenfo of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign, tohftakft 
Or mull we read you quite from what wc fpeak. 

And find the truth out the wrong way ? Donne. 

20. Noting removal. 

Thrice/™* the ground foe leap’d. Dryden. 

21. From m very frequently joined by an 

ellipfis with adverbs: as, from above,from 

the part* above \ from below, from the 

places below \ of which fomc are here ex¬ 
emplified. 

22 . From above. 


fro 

■ 

24* From beneath* 

With whirlwinds from beneath (he tofs'd the fftip. 
And bare expos’d the bottom of the deep, Dryden 
An arm ariftsout of Stygian flood. 

Which, breaking/#*** beneath with bellowing found 
Whirls the black waves and rattling Roues around. 

25. From l hind. "***■ 

Sec, to their bate rafter M, earth, foas, and air. 

And joyful ag tsfrom behind, in crowding ranks »p* 
. _ P ear * Dryden m 

26. From afar. 

Their train proceeding on their way. 

From far the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. Dry Jen* 

27. From high. 

Then heav’ns imperious queen (Lotdown from high. 
o 17 7 . Dryden. 

28. F rom thence , Here from is fuperfiuous. 

In the neceftary differences which arifo frem 
thence , they rather break into fevcral divificus than 
join in anyone publick intcreft; and from inner have 
always nfon the moft dangerous factious, which h ivo 
ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 

29. From whence. From is here fupcrfiuous. 

While future realms his wand 'ring thoughtsdelight. 
His daily vifion and his dream by night. 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he fees his abfont brother fly. Pope, 

30. From where. 

Frem where high Ithaca overlooks the floods. 

Brown with o'crarching {hades and pendent woods. 
Us to thefe (horcs our filial duty draws. Pope'sOdyjl. 

31. From without. 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it is 
time to plant it with women as well a3 with men, 
that it may fpread into generations, and not bo 
pierced from without. Bacon . 

If native power prevail not, (hall I doubt 
Tofoek for needful fuccour from without. Dtyden. 

32. From is fomc times followedby anotheg 
►repetition, with its proper cafe. 

Frc 


He which gave them from above luch power, 
for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
faugbt, endued them alfo with wifdoxn from above, 
to teach that which they fo did confirm. Hooker. 

Nofooner were his eyes in dumber bound, 
Vihtn,fr»m above, a more than mortal found 
1 nvadei h is ear*. Dry den's JEn. 

2j. FROMq^r. 

EijjJij q/4r fafpr. Dry dm. 


33 - F rom amidft. 

Thou too {halt fall by time or baih'rous foes, 
Whofe circling wall* the fev’n fam’d hills enclofc; 
And thou, > whofc rival tow’rs invade tbe (kies. 

And, from amid/l the waves with equal glory rife. 

* AJJfoui 

34* From among. 

Here had new begun 

My wand’ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Dp hitherjffaor among the Iftes appear’d, 

Prefence divine 1 Milton'* Paradife tfl. 

35- From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms mifiul. 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d. 

36. From W. 

There followed him great multitudes of peewit 
from Galilee, and from beyond Jordan. Mat. iv. %c. 

37 * From forth . 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bow’r, « 

Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, ( 

And eanifters of confccra ted flour. Pope's Odv/Tev. \ 

38. From off. ■ J 

llie fea being conftraind to withdraw from off 
certain trafts of lands, which lay till then at thft 
bottom of it. Windward. 

Knights, unhon’d, may rift from off the plain, 
And tight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden » 

39. From out. * , 

The king with angry threatnings from out a win. 
dow, where he was not atiiamed the world (hottld 

behold him a beholder,.commanded his guard and 

the reft of his foldiers, to h.rtlen their death. Sidney. 

And join thy voice unto the angd-quire . 

From out his fecret altar touch'd with hallow’d fire. - 

.. . , , 4 “ MU ton. 

Nowfhake/ruw out thy fruitful hreaft, the feeds 
Of envy, dilcord, and of cruel tfoeds. Dryden 't A£n. 

Strong god of iron, whofe Iron feeptre fvyay* 

The freezing north and hyperborean leas t 
Terrour is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From out thy chariot, withereev'n theftmng. Dryden , 

40. From out of. •* { 

Whatfocrer fuck principle there is, it wai at the 

f M firft 
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fir ft found out by difcburfe, and draws from «/ <j f 
the very bowels of heaven and earth* Hooker . 

41 . FrqM under. 

He, though blind of fight* 

1 TVfpU’d, and thought cxtinguifh’d quite, 

With inward eyes illuminated. 

His fiery virtue rous’d 

From under afhes into fudden flame. Milt, Agon ftet. 

jz From within . 

From within 

The broken bowels and the bloated fkin, 

A buzzing noife ol bees his ears alarms. Dry den, 

Fr o*mw a r d .prep . [ ppam and peapfe, Saxon. ] 
Awa y from; the contrary to the word to- 
wards . Not now in ufe. 

As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went 
froward from ward his death. Sidney. 

The horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards Call and Weft; and (o the dipping or in¬ 
clining needle is varying up and down, towards or 
frontwards the zeuith. Cheque . 

Frondi'fer6us. adj . [frondifer $ Latin.] 
Bearing leaves* Biel . 

FRONT, n.f f from, Latin; front, French.] 

1. The face. 

His front yet threitens, and his frowns command. 

Prior. 

They ftand not front to fronty but each doth view 
The other’s tail purfu’d asjthey purfiic. Creech, 
The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought. 

Spread on thy front and in thy bofom glow. Th otnfvn. 

2. The face, in a fenfe of cenfure or dif- 
like: as, a hardened front ; a fierce front. 
This is the ufual fenfe. 

3. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 

His forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the (harped fronts of the moll fierce. Daniel’• 

4. The part or place oppofed to the face. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of 

land: our men had (hot, that thundered upon them 
from the rampier in fronts and from the gallics that 
lay at fca in flank. Bacon. 

5. The van of an army. 

’Twist hoft and hull bur narrow (pace was left, 

A dreadful interval! and front to front 
Frclented, ftodd in terrible array. Milton's Far . Left. 

6. The forepart of any thing as of a build¬ 
ing. 

Both theft fides are not only returns, but parts of 
the front \ and uniform without, though fever ally 
-partitioned within, and are on both fides of a great 
and (lately tower, in the midft of thtfron'. Bacon. 

Palladium adviftth the front of his edifice fhould 
fo refpeft the South, that in its firil angle it receive 
the riling rays of the Winter fun, and decline a little 
from the Winter felting thereof. Brown. 

The on nee approach’d the door, 
roflefs’d the porch, and on the front above 
He tut'd the fatal bough. . Dry den's JEn. 

One fees the front of a palace covered with painted 
pillars of different orders. Addifon pn Italy. 

7. The moll confpicuoos part or particular. 
Vo Front. <v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To oppofe diredtly, or face to face; to 

encou n ter. 

You four (hall front them in the narrow lane; we 
will walk lower: if they ’leapt from your encounter, 
then they light on us. Sbahefp. 

Can you, when you have pu(h’d out of your 
gates the very defender of them, think to front his 
revenges with eafy groans. Shakefpeare. 

Some are either to be won to the date in a fall 
and true manner, or fronted with feme other of the 
fame party that may oppofe them, and fo divide the 
Imputation.' Bacon's EJfays, 

f (hall front thee, like fome daring gholt, 

Wtthall my wrongs about me. Dryd. Don . Sebaftlan . 

fl. To ftand oppofed or overagainft any place 
or thing. 

The fquare will be one of the tnoft beautiful irv 
tPaly when th»6 ftatue is etefted, and a town -houfe 
bui ‘a at one end to front ike church that (lauds at the 
other. oAddifonm Italy. 
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To Front. *v. ft. To ftand foreraoft. 

1 front but in that file. 

Where others tell ftepswith me. Sbak. itenty VIII. 
Frontal, rt.f. [frontale, Latin; frontal , 
French.] Any external form of medicine 
to be applied to the forehead, generally 
compofed amongft the ancients of coolers 

and hypnoticks. Quincy* 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 

maftick: front alts may alfo be applied. Wsfiman. 

The torpedo, alive, ftupifies at a diftance; but 
after death produceth no fuch cffedl; which had 
they retained, they might have fupplicd opium, and 
ferved as frontales in phrenfies. Brown , 

Fro'ntated. adj. [from frortr, Latin.] 
In botany, the front ated leaf of a flower 
rows broader and broader, and at Iaft per- 
aps terminates in a right line: ufed in 
oppolition to cufpated, which is, when 
the leaves of a flower end in a point. 

Quincy. 

Fro'ntbox. n. f [front and lox .] The 

box in the playhoufe from which there 

is a direct view to the ftage. 

How vain are all thefe glories, all our pains, 

Unlefs good fenfe preferve what beauty gains! 

That men may fay, when we the frontbox grace. 
Behold the firft in virtue, as in face. Pope. 

Fro'nted, adj. [from front.} Formed with 
a front. 

Part fronted brigades form. Milton. 

Fro'ntier. n.f. [ frontiere , French.] 1 he 
inarches; the limit; the utmoft verge of 
any territory; the border ; properly that 
which terminates not at the fea, but fronts 
another country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of thofe borders away, or 
plant garrifons upon all thofe frontiers about him. 

Spenfcron Ireland. 

I upon my frontiers hers keep refidcnce. 

That little which is leftfo to defend. Milton. 

Frontier, adj . Bordering; conterminous. 

A place there lies on Gallia’s utmoll bounds, 

Where rifing Teas infult the frontier grounds. Addifon. 

Frontispiece, n. ft [ frontifpiciumy id 

quod in fronte conjpicitur \ frontifpice , Fr.] 

That part of any building or other body 
that direftly meets the eye. 

With frontifpiece of diamond and gold 
FmbeilflVd, thick with fparkling orient gems 
The portal (hone. Milton's Paradije hoft. 

Who is it has informed us that a rational foul 
can inhabit no tenement, unleft it has juft fuch a 
fort of frontifpiece t Locke. 

The frontifpiece of the town houfe has pillars of a 
beautiful black marble, ftreaked with white. Addifon. 

Fro'ntless. adj. [(torn frontJ] Not blufti- 
ing; wanting ftiame; void of diffidence. 

Thee frontUfs man, we follow’d from afar. 

Thy inftruments of death and too!* of war. Dry den. 

For vice, though f ontlefs t and of harden’d face. 
Is daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dry Jen. 

Stri ke a blu(h through frontlefs flattery • Pope. 

Fro'ntlet. n.f. [from from. Latin; fron * 
t ean y French.] A bandage worn upon the 
forehead. 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet 
on ? You are too much of late i’ th’ fro* n. Shale/p. 
They (hall be as frcntlets.hciwttn thine eyes. 

Dent. vi. 8. 

To the forehead frontlets were applied, to rellrain 
and intercept the influx.. Wifiman's Surgery t 

Frontro^m. ft. f. [front and rows.] An 
apartment in the forepart of the hottfe. 

If your (hop (lands in an eminent ftreet, the 
frontsooms arc commonly more airy than the back¬ 
rooms; and it will be inconvenient to make the 
frontroom (hallow. Moxon. 

Fr s>REr adj. [ hcarosu*! Dutch, frozen*] 
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Frozen, This word is not ufed Cnee the 
time of Milton. 

The parching air 

Bums frort t and cold performs th* eflFcft of fire. 

Milton. 

Fmo r Ne. adj. [brvrozcn. Frozen, Dutch.] 
Frozen; congealed with cold. Obfolcte. 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh frortte I feele. 

And my galage grown faft to my heele. Spenfcr's Paft. 

FROST, n. f. [piopr, Saxon.] 

i. The laft effect of cold; the power or aft 
of congelation. 

This is the (late of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blofloms. 

And bears his blulhing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a froft a kiliing/ro/?. 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, lull finely 
His gweatnefs is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls. Shakefpeare't Henry VIIT* 

When the froft feifes upon wine, only the more* 
watcrifti parts are congealed: there is a mighty fpiritr 
which can retreat into itfclf, and within its own 
compaft lie fecure from the freezing impreflion. South*. 

z. The appearance of plants ana trees fpafk- 
ling with congelation of dew. 

Behold the groves that (hine with (ilver froft % 

Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. Pope » 

Frostbitten, adj. [froft and bitten .] 
Nipped or withered by the froft. 

The leaves are too mnch froft bitten. Mortimer. 

Fro'st£t>. adj. [ftom frejh] Laid on in 
inequalities like thole of the hoar froft 
upon plants. 

The rich Brocaded (ilk unfold. 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with frojicd gold. Gay. 

Fro'stily. adv. [from frofty .] 

1. With froft ; with exceffivc cold. 

2. Without warmth of afleftion. 

Con riling, 1 rather thou fhould’ft utterly 
Difpraife my work, than praife itfroftily. Ben fenfon*. 

Frostiness, n.f [from frojly .] Cold;, 
freezing cold. 

FroStnail. n. f. \ froft and nail. ] A- 
nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horfe’s ihoes,. that it may pierce the 
ice. 

The claws are ftraitonlyto take hold, for better- 
progreffion; as a horfe that is (hod with frcftnails. 

Gt ew’s Cofmol. 

F RoVrwoR k. n. f. [froft and work. ] Work 
in which the fubftance is laid on witlv 
inequalities, like the dew congealed upon, 

(h rubs. 

By nature (bap’d to rarioua figures, thofe 
The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compote ; 

The fnowy fleece and curious frojiwork thefe 
Produce the dew, and thofe the gentle b re tie. 

Blackmon* 

Fro'sty. adj. [from frcftj\ 

i. Having the power of congelation; ex- 
ceffive cold. 

For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel (bed. 

For all the ftefty nights that I h.*ve watch’d. 

Be pitiful to my condemned fons. Sbak, Titus Andrott. 

The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketk it burn more fiercely; as fire fcorchcth in 
frojly weather. „ Bacon. 

A gnat half-ftarved with cold and hunger, went 
out one frofty morning to a bee-hive. & Eft range. 

z. Chill in affe&ion; w ithout warmth of 

k i ndne fs or cou rage. 

What a fro fly (pirited rogue is this! Shake/, 

3. Hoary; grey-haired; refembling frolt. 

Whrrc is loyalty ? 

If it bebaniftiM from the frofty head,. 

Where (hall it find a harbour in thfe earth ? Sbak. 

FROTH, n.f. [frce t Danifh and Scottifh.} 
1. Spume; foam; the bubbles caufcd in 
liquors by agitation. 

His hideous tail then hurled he about, 

And 
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And therewith til euwrapt the nimble thigh* 

©i hi* froth foamy deed. Fairy Queen. 

When wind expiTeth * om under the lea* a* it 
caufeth fome re founding ol the water, foitcaufeth 
feme light motions of bubbles, and white circle* of 
froth. Bacon's Natural ttsjtory , 

Surging wave* again(l a folid rock. 

Though all to Olivers dafti’d, th* aflault renew | 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth ox bubble* end. Milton. 

The ufclefs froth fwim* on the furfacc, but the 
pearl lie* covered with a mafs of water*. GlasrvilL. 

The fcatter’d ocean flies; 

Black lands, difcolour’d froth, and mingled mud irifc. 

Dry dsn. 

They were the froth my raging folly mov'd 
When it boil’d up; I knew not then I lov’d. 

Vet then lov'd moil. Dry den's Aurettgxebe. 

1 f now the colour* of natural bodic* are to b« min¬ 
gled, let water, a little thick wed with foap, be agi¬ 
tated to raifie a froth ; and after that froth has flood 
a little* there will appear, to one that (hall view it 
intently, various colour* every where in the furfacc* 
of the bubbles; bul to one that (hall go fo far oft 
that he cannot diftinguifh die colour* from one ano¬ 
ther, the whole froth will grow white, sgith a per¬ 
fect whitencf*. 

A painter, having finifbed the piflure of a horfe, 
accepting the loofe froth about his mouth and his 
bridle ; and after many unfuccelsful cflay*,defpainng 
to do that to his fatisfadlion, in a great rage threw a 
fponge at it, all belmeared with the colours, which 
fominately hitting upon the right place, by one bold 
ftrokc of chance mod cxadUy fupplied the want ot 
(kill in the artift. Bentley's Sermons. 

Any empty or fenfclefs (hew of wit or 

eloquence. 

Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantial • 

Who eateth his veal, pig, and lamb ben*froth. 

Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 

Tujftr. 

To 


Atilton. 


Swift. 


Sxvlft. 
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Ju Froth, nim *r. [from the nonn. 
foam ; to throw out fpume ; to generate 

fpume. 

He frets within, froths treafon at his mouth. 

And churns it through his teeth. Dryitn. 

Eaccf* muddies the beft wit, and only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew. 

Fro'thily, ad<v. [from frothy .] 

1. With foam ; with fpume. 

2. In an empty trifling manner. 

Fro'thy. adj. [from froth.\ 

1. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 

The fap of trees is of differing natures | Tome wa¬ 
tery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears; fome thick* 
as apples; fome gummy, as cherries ; and fome 
frothy , as elms. Bacon. 

Behold a frothy fuhftance rife ; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 

2. Soft; not folid; wafting. 

Theip bodies arc fo folid and hard at you need nek 
fear that bathing fhould make them frothy. Bacon. 

. Vain; empty; trifling. 

What’s a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy va¬ 
nity of difeourfe that commonly attends thefe pom¬ 
pous entertainments ? What is it but a mortification 
to a man of fenfc and virtue ? L’ If range. 

Though the principles of religion were never fo 
clear and evident, yet (hey mav be made ridiculous 
by vain and frothy men; as the grave ft and wifeft 
puisoin the world may besbpfed by beingput in a 
fool’s coat. Tillotfon. 

FROUNCE. n.f* A word ufed by falcon¬ 
ers fora diftemper, in which white fpit- 
tle gathers about the hau k's bill. Skinner. 
To Frounce. *v. a. [from the noun.j To 
frizzle or curl the hair a!>out the face. 
Thi» word was at firft probably ufed in 
contempt. 

Some Jr suttee their curled hair in courtly guile. 
Some prank their rufis^and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Fairy Queen. 

Some warlike fign muft be ufed; either a flovonly 
buflur, or an ovcvflanng frounced head. Jffcham. 
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Thu*, night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

•Till civil fuited morn appear; 

Not trick'd and frounc'd as (he waj wont. 

With the Attick boy to hunt. 

Fro'uzy. adj. [A cant word.] 

1. Foetid; mufty. 

Petticoats in frouxy heaps. 

2. Dim ; cloudy. 

When firft Diana leaves her bed. 

Vapours and fleams her looks difgraca ; 

A frouxy dirty-coloured red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. 

FROWARD, adj* [ppampeapb.] Peevilh; 
ungovernable; angry; perverfe: the con¬ 
trary to toward. 

The frowned pain of mine own heart made me 
delight to punifh him, whom I ellcemcd the chieteft 
let in the way. Sidney. 

She’s not fraward, but modeft as the dove: 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Sbahefo. 

Whofe ways are crooked, and they fraward in 
their paths. Brow. ii. 15■ 

Time moveth fb round, that a freward retention 
of cuftom is as turbulent a things* innovation. Bacon. 

# Tis with froward men, and fraward fa&ions 
too, as ’tis*with frrward children; they’ll be lboner 
quieted by fear than by any fenfe of duty. L' Efrange. 

Motions occafion deep, as we And by the com¬ 
mon ufe and experience of rocking/rotwtr/ children • 
in cradles. Temfle. 

FroVardly. adv. [from froward .] Pec- 
viihly ; perverfely. 

1 hid jnt and was wroth, and he went frowardly 
in the way ot his heart. If. Ivii. 17. 

Frc/wardn sss. n.f. [fromfroward.] Pcc- 
vifhnefs; perverfenefs. 

How many frowardneffes of ours doe* he fmothd? 
how many indignities does he pafs by l how many 
affronts does he put up at our hands I South. 

Wen mutually forget 

The warmth of youth, and frvwardnfs of age. 

Addif. Cato. 

Fro'wer. n.f. [I know not the etymo- 
logy. ] A cleaving tool. 

A f rower of iron for deaving of lath. 

With roll for a fawpit, good hufbandry hath. Tujjer. 

To FROWN. *v. a. [frogner , old French, 
to wrinkle. [ Skinner .] To expref* dif- 
leafure by con tracing the face to wrin- 
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es; to look ftem. 

Say, that (he frowns ; 1 *11 fay, (he looks as clear 
As morning rofcs newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefp. 

• They chufe their magifti ate; 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his (hall, 
llis popular (h^1» againft a graver bench 
Than ever frown ’ d . Sbakrfpeace ’ s Cert of anus. 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet on ? 
You are too much of late i’th’ frown. 

—. ... -Thou wart a pretty fellow, when thou hadft 
no need to care for her frowning. Shakefp, K * Lear. 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope. 

The wood, 

Whofe (hady horrors on a riflng brow 

Wav’d high, and frown'd upon the dream below. 

Pope. 

Fro'wn. n.f. [from the verb.] A wrinkled 

look ; a look of difpleafurc. • 

Patiently endure that frown, of fortune, and by 
fome notable exploit win again her favour. Knc’les. 

In his half-slos’d eyes 

Stem vengeance yet and hoftile terror ihnd; 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 

' Prior. 

F ro ; wntngly. mdv* [from frown .] Stern¬ 
ly ; with a look of difpleafurc. 

What, look’d Yve frowningly t 
A countenance more in forrow than in anger. Shak. 

Fro'wy. adj. Mufty ; mofiy. This word 
is now not ufed; but inftead of it fronscy. 

But tf they with thy gotes fhould yede, 

Theyfoon might be corrupted ; 

Or like not of the frosty fede. 

Or with the weeds be glutted. Spenffr's Pof orals. 

Fko'ZLN. fails pa/, pf frk^'o 
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1. Congealed with cold. 

What was the waftc of war, what fierce alarm# 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ? 

Ev’n foch have heard, if any fuch there be, 

Whofe earth is bounded by the froxenft*. Dry dm. 

Fierce Boreas, with ftis offspring, iflues forth 
T* invade the froxtn waggon of the North. Dry/* 

A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the hre 
They warm'd their frozen feet, an! dry'd their wet 
attire. Dry don't Flower and Leaf. 

2. Chill in affe&ion. 

Againft whom was the fine frozen knight, foz,ctt 
in defpair; but his armour naturally rcprelcming 
jee, aud all his furniture lively anfwcring thereto. 

Sidney. 

Be not ever frozen, coy; 

One beg to of love will foon deftroy 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. 

3. Void of heat or appetite. 

Even here, where frozen chartity retires. 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who virtu profefs 

Shine in the dignity of F. B. S. Pope. 

Fructiferous, adj. [fruSifer, Latin.] 
Bearing fruit. Ainfworth. 

To FRUCTIFY, nr.a. [fru&tfier, French.] 
To make fruitful; to fertilife. 

The legal levies the foverergn rallies are as vapours 
which the fun exhalis, which fall down in fweec 
(howers lofru&ifj the earth. Hnoel's Vocal Foref . 

Whcrec’er (he looks, behold fome fudden'birfh. 
Adorns the trees, and fruBifiu the earth. Granville. 

To Fru'ctify. «z/. *. To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it ma yfruB!ify\ 
maketh the virtuous in trouble, full of magnanimity 
and courage; and ferveth as a moil approved remedy 
againft: all doleful and heavy accidents which belli 
men in this prefent life. Hooker. 

Thus would there nothing fructify, either nc|r or 
under them, the fun being horizontal to the poles*. 

Bran n . 

Fructifica'tion. n.f. [from fructify. J 
The a£l of caufing or of hearing frui{; 
fecundation ; fertility. 

That the fap doth powerfully rife in the Spring, 
to put (he plant in a capacity of fruEtif cation, he 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water ma) be 
drawn from a birch-tree, hath (lender realon to 
doubt. Brnvn's / si gar Es rones. 

Fr u*c tuous, adj. \fmrfuenx, French; frurn 
fru 8 ify.\ Fruitful; fertile; impregnating 
with lertility. 

Apples of price, and plenteous (heaves of Cora 
Oft interlac'd occur ; and both imttfhe 
Fitting coagcaial juice, fo rich the foil. 

So much &QC%fmc 3 us>us moiliure o'erabound 1 Philips^ 

FRU'GAL. adj. [ frngaln , Latin ; frugal * 
French.] Thirty; fparing ; pariimoni- 
ous; not prodigal; not profufc; not 1*» 
vilh# 

Reafoning, I oft admire. 

How nature wife and frugal could commit 
Such d 1 (proportions, with fupeifluous hand 
So myny nobler bodies to create. 

Greater fo manifold to his owu ufe. AfiltetK 

And wing’d purveyors his (harp hunger fed 
W ith frugal feraps of fldh and tnaflin bread. Harte • 
If through mifls fie (hoots his fulleu beams, * 
Frugal of light, in loofe and'ftraggling dreams, 
Sufpcrt a driving day. Dry den's Virgil. 

Fru'gally. ad*u. [from frugal .] Parfi- 

monioufly; fparingly; thriltil). 

Mean time young Paurnond his marriage preft’d, 
And frugally rtfolv’d, the charge to fliuv. 

To join his brother’s bridal with his own. tsiyaett. 

Frugality, n. f. \fmgalite, French ; /ns* 
galitas, Lat.] l lirift; parfimony; good 
hnlbandry. 

As for the general fort of men, frugality may 
be the caufe of drinking water; for that is no fmall 
faving, tu pay nothing for one'a drink. Bacon • 

Frugality and bounty too, 

Thofe diff’ring virtues, meet in you. Haller . 
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la this/riw/inf of T°' jr fwifa* fome things ^ 

Hanot omit. Dry den's Fable *, Dedication. 

The boundaries of virtue ire indivifible line# ; it 
» impoflible to march up clofe to the frontier! of 
frugality, without enuring the territories of wrfi- 
mooy. ArbutbutPs Job* Bull. 

Fruci'feRous, adj. [ frugifer , Latin.] 

Bearing fruit. Ainfwortb. 

FRUIT, n. /. f fntfhtu Latin ; fmvytb, 

WeHh ; fruit, French.] 
j. The product of a tree or plant in which 

: the feeds are contained. 

The ftrawberry grow* underneath the nettle* 

And whclcfome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

• Neighbour’d by fruit cf bafer quality. Sbakrfp, 

a. That part of a plant which is taken for 
food. 

By tafting of that fruit forbid, 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. 

Davies. 

See how the rifing fruits the gardens crown. 

Imbibe the fun, and make h'u light their own. 

BJacimor*. 

a . Production. 

The frail of die fpirit is in all goodnefr and 
fighteoufneft, and truth. v * 9 

4. The offspring of the womb; the young of. 
any animal. 

Can ’ft thou their reck’nings keep) the time 
pute, 


When their fwol’n bellies foall cnlaige th tfruit. 

Sandys. 

5* Advantage gained by any enterprifd or 
conduit. 

What it become of all the king of Sweden’s 

vj&ories | Where are the fruits of them at this 

day l Oc of what benefit will they be to poftmty ? 

. Swift. 

Another fruit . from confidering thingsin them- 
fdves, wi!l be, that each man will purfue his thought* 
so that meihod which will he moft.agreeable to the 
nature of the thin^, and to his apprehenfion of what 
it fuggefts to Ilia. Lccke. 

4 . T he effeft or confequcnce of any aftton. 

She bluihed when- foe conifJcrtd the efleft of 
granting; foe was pale when foe remembered the 
fruits of denying. Sidney. 

They {halt eat of the fruit of their own way^ 

Fru # jtace. n.f. [fruitage* French;] Fhrit 
colklfively; various fruits. 

In heav J n the trees 

Of lift ambrofial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield Jtt&ar. Mil tun's Paradife Loft 

Greedily they plock’d 

The fruitage „ fair to fight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 

Milton* 

What is more ordinary wjjh them than the taking 
In flowers and fruitage lor the garnifoing of their 
work* ^dore. 

Fiu'itbfarer. It. f. [/nraf aud fearer. J 
That which produces truic. 

Trees, efpecially fetisbearrrs, yro often inched 
with the tneaflei.' Mortimer's Hrjbandry. 

Fau'iTBEAaiNC. adj. [fruit and fear .] 

Having the quality of producing fruit. 

by flu* way gralt treta of difltrciu kind* one 
or, another, as f uitfearing trees on tkofe that bear 
not. ^ ASurtinur* 

Vrvi'teRER. n. f [fruitier , ■ f rench.] One 
who trades in fruit. 

I did fight with ooe Samples Stock fifh, a 
fruiterer , behind Gray's-inn. Biaktfp. HekiylVt 
Walnuts ihtfruiprtris. hand in Autumn (lain ? 

Blue plumbs andyuicy pean augment his |*dn. Gay* 

FruTtery. n f \ fhxte French.] 

1. Fruit cnlleltiVcly taken. 

Oft, notwithftanding all thy cart . 

To help thy plants, on the fmal! fruittry 
Exempt from ills, an oriental bUlk 
Pifaflrous flips. . Pkplifi* 

2 . A fruit-loft; a repofitory for fruit, 
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Fruitful, adj. [fruit and/^/ 7 .] 

1. Fertile; abundantly produ&ive; liberal 
of vegetable produft- 

If ft\c continued cruel» he could no more fujtam 
his life than the earth remain fruitful in the fun s 
continual abftnee. Sidney. 

The Barth, 

Though In comparifon ot Heav’n, fb fmcll,- 
Nor glilt’ring, may otfolid good contain 
More plenty than the. fun tint barren (bines,. 

Whofe virtue on itfelf works-no effect. b 

But in the fruitful earth. _ 

Zm. Actually baring fruit. 

Adonis* gardens,. ^ 

That one day hloom’d,and fruitful -wcTt-tlic next. 

S bakefpeart. 

3.. Prolifick; childbearing; not barren. 

Hear, Nature, hear; deargoddeis, hear a father! 
Sufpend thy pjirpoCe, if thou did’ft intend 
To make this creature ft uitful: 

Into her womb convey llcrihty. Shakefp. King Lear. 

. Male he created thcc,.but thyconfort 
Female for racc; then blefs’d mankind, and laid. 

Be fruitful , multiply, and fill the Earth i 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. Mi fen. 

I-have copied nature, making tlie youths amorous 
and the damfcls fuifuL. . a Gay ■ 

4^. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, .my lord, the-rural (hides admire,» 
And from. Britannia’s publick polte retire,. 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys,, 

It 


Through nation* fruitful of immortal lays. Addifon. 
Fru'itF VLhY.jadvm [from fruitful .] 
i._In fuch a manner as-to be prolifick.. 

How facrcd feeds of fea, and air, and earth, . 

And purer fire through univerfaLnight, 

And empty fpacc did fruitfully unite. Rcfeomwou. 

2., Plenxeouily ; abuntiantlyv. 

Vou have many opportunities -to cut him off.: if 
your will want not, dmc and pfaccavill fruitfully 
oflexedi. Sbukefprare. 

Fruitfully abound. Drydert. 

Fruitfulness, n.f. [from fruitful .] 

1. Fertility; fecundity; plentiful production. 

Neither can we aferibe the fam efruitfulmefs to any 

part of tht earth, nor the fame virtue to any plant 

thereon crowing, (hat they had before the flood. 

6 Raleigh's Hijhry. 

2. Thfc quality of being prolihek, or bearing 
many children.. 

The goddefs, prefent at the match foe made,. 

So blefs’d the bed, fuch fruhfutnefs convey’d, 

That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn, 

To-crown.theirblifs, a lovely boy wasbtan. Dryd. 

3. Exuberant abundance* 

The remedy of ftuitfulref ir eafy, but no la¬ 
bour will help the contrary: I will like and praife 
feme things in a young writer, which yet, if he 

continues 10, 4 cannot but juftly hate him for. 

Ben fonfan's Dif covert es . 

FruTtcroves* n. f \fruit and grmes.] 

* Shades,ur clofe plantations of fruit trees.. 

The faithful fia%e, . 

Whom to my nuptial train Icariusgavc, . 

To tend the frnitgrwes. Pope's Od^fiyi 

FRUrnoN. Tt.f. [frmr, Latin.] Enjoy¬ 
ment ; poffeffion; pleafuue giycn by pof- 
fcllionsor ufe. 

Man doth not feem to neft fat it fed either with 
fruition of tlut wherewith hie life is preferred, or 
wnh performance of fuch actions as advance him 
foioft dcfervedly in eftimation. ttolker. 

I am driv’n, by breath of her renown, . 

Either to feek fhipwreck* or to arrive 
Where l .may have fruition of her love. Shakefp* 
God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev’11 all they wifo ; and yct.lheir narrow heatst 
Cannot fa great a fluency receive. 

But thei rfruition ■ to a ftranger leave. Sandyt. 

Wit once, like beauty, without artor drcf% . 

Naked and unadorned, could find fucccis;. 

’Till by fruitioHf novelty deftroyed,. 

The ny mph mulUaudncw charm* to be enjoy’d. 

Granville. 
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Aflliflitm generally difables a man from purfiling 
thofe vices in which the guilt of men confifts i if 
the affliction be on his body, his appetite* art- 
weakened, and capacity of fruition deftroyed. 

Reger s's Sermons . 

Fru'itive. adj. [from the noun.] En¬ 
joying; poikfling ; having the power of 
enjoyment. A word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for furtive or experiment^ 
knowledge,, it is referved among the prerogatives of 
being in heaven, to know h*w happy we Ihall be, 
when there. Boyle» - 

Fruitless, adj. [from fruit .] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit; 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firft forty years,. . 
could not make our kind of wheat bear feed ; but 
it erew up as high as the trees, and was fruit/fs. 

Raleighs Hifiotj .. 

2. Vam; :produ&ive of no advantage ; idte j 
unprofitable. 

O! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whole joys iofrmtiefs are 2 
But let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or ftraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Spenfer . 

Serpent! tve might have fpar’dour coming hither 5 
Fruit left to me, though fruit be here t* excel*. Milt. 

The other is for entirely waving all fearches into 
antiquity, in relation to this controverfy, a* being 
cither nccdlef* or fruitlefs. lfaierleutd m 

3. Having no offspring. 

Upon my head they' plac’d a f uitlrfs crown. 

And but a barren fceptre in my gripe; 

_ No fon of mine fuccecding. Shakcfpcare's Macbeth. 

Fruitlessly. ad'v.Htomfruitlefi.] Vain¬ 
ly ; idly; unprofitaoly. 

After this fruit CMt\ediiyfntitle/ly enquire th, and 
confidence blindly dctermincth. Brown* 

Walking they talk'd, and fruitlejly divin’d 
Whatfrieud ihej>rkftcfs.by thofe wordsdetign’d. 

ifrydert. 

FruTt-TIWI. n.f. [ fruit and time.] The 
Autumn; the time for gathering fruit. 
Fruit-tree, n.f [fruit and tree.] A 
tree of that kind whofe principal value ' 
arifes from the fruit produced by it. 

Lady, by yonder blefled moon I s vow, k 
That tips with lilver all thefe fruit-tree tops. Sink* . 

They pofieffed houfes full of all Roods, wells . 
digged, vineyards and olivey ards, a nd Jr fill-trees in 
abundance. ^ Neb. ix. 25. . 

All with a border of rich fi uit-trees crown’d, 
Whofe loaded branches hide.the lofty mouad. 

toiler. . 

Frukcevt a ( cwvs/ adj. [ from frumentum, 
Latin.] Made of grain. Deft. . 

Fruwe'Hty. n.f. {frument&n, com, La¬ 
tin.] - Food made of wheatboiled in milk. . 
fcFftUMf.v.fl. To mock ; .to browbeat. . 

Skinner. Ainfwortb . . 

To Frush. *v. .a. \Ji m oljf*r 9 French.] r Ih> * 
bfcak, bruife, or crulh. Honour*. 

1 like thy armour well; 

I *11 frujb k, and-unlock the rivets all, \ 

But I’ll be matter of \U Shake/peart.. 

Frush. n.f [from the verb ] A fort-of 
tender horn that grows in the middle of 
the foie, and at fome difiance from the. 
toe: it divides into two branches, run¬ 
ning towards the heel,- in the form of tt 
fork. Farrier s Difi. 

Frustra ; nbous. adj. [fruftrn, Latin.] 
Vain; ufelcfsj unprofitable; without ad¬ 
vantage* 

Their attempts being fo frujtraneous, and the dC- 
monftration* to the contrary fo perfpicuous, it is a 
marvel that any man foould bci zealoufly aifctftied 
in a caufc that has neither truth nor any honelt 
ufefulnefs in it. AUrt. 

He timely withdraws his frufiraneous baffled 
kmdatftcf, and foes the folly ot endeavouring to 
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Broke a tyger into a Iamb, or to court an Ethic* 

piarrout of hit colour* South. 

To FRL'STRATE. <v. a. [frtflror, Larin; 
frvftrtr, Fr.] ^ * 

I. To defeat; to difappoint; to baulk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natural detire can¬ 
not utterly be frvjirate . Hooker. 

I furvive. 

To mock the expectations of the world. 

To frvjirate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Shakefpeart's Henry IV. 

Stem look’d the fiend, as frvjirate of his will; 
Not halffuffk’d, and greedy Yet tokill. Dry den. 

Not more almighty to refilt our might. 

Than wife to frvjirate all our plots and wiles. Milt. 

t. To make null; to nullify. 

The ad of parliament which gave all his lands to 
the queen, did cut off and frujfrate all fuch con 
veyances. 

Now thou haft aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam; and by vanquifhing 
Temptation, haft regain'd loft paradife, 

Kr.A frvfirated the conqueft fraudulent. 

The peculiar ftrength of the motive may of itfelf 
perhaps contribute to frvjirate the efficacy of it, ren¬ 
dering it liable to be lufpc£tcd by him to whom it is 
add reded. Atterburj. 

Frustrate, participial adj. [from the 
verb.] 

1. Vain; inefle&ual; u{clefs; unprofitable. 

He is drown’d 

Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our frvjirate fear chon land. Sbakefp. TemfvJl. 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by Ju¬ 
lian bufied in theae-edifyingof this temple, flaming 
bills of (ite ifliiing near the foundation, and oft con- 
fuming the workmen, made the enterprise frujfrate. 

Raleigh 1 x Hijlory. 

A 11 st once employ their thronging darts | 

But out of order thrown, in air they join. 

And multitude makes frujfrau the defign. Drydm. 

2, Null; void.. 

Few things are fo leftramcd to any one end or 
purpofe, that, the fame being extintt, they fhould 
forthwith utterly become frvjirate. Hooker. 

Frustra'tion. n*f. [frnftreth'i Latin; 
from frujirate. ] Di(appointment; defeat. 

Inflates notorioufly irreligious^, a fee ret and ir- 
refiftible power countermands their deepeft projeft*, 
fpliuthor counfels, and finite* thtir moft refined 
policies with frujlralio* and a curie. South. 

FruVtrative. adj. [from frujirate.] Fal¬ 
lacious ; difappointing. Ainfworth. 

Fru'stratory. aij* [uom frvjirate.] That 
which makes any procedure void; that 

. which vacates any former proccfs. 

Bfcrtolus reft rains this to a frujlratory ajppe al. Ayliffe. 

FRUSTUM, n. f. [Latin.J A piece cut 
off from ab/regular figure. A term of 
fcience. 

Fry. n.f. [from ffoe, foam, Danifh. Skin¬ 
ner.] 

1. The fwarm of little fifties juft produced 
from the fpawn. 

They come to us, but as lore drnfj; 

He fwallows us and never chaws; 

Bf him, as by chain'd 0»r, .whole ranks to die; 

" JHe is (he tyrant pike, and we the fry. Dome. 

Forthwith the founds and leas each creek and bay, 
W nh fry innumerable fwarm, and fboals 
O i hfn, that with their fins and fliining fcales 
Glide under the green wave in fculli, that oft 
Hink the mid-fea. Milton's Paradife Lcjl. 

The angler had. the hap to draw up a very hide 
filh from among the fry. L'EJfrange. 

So dote behind feme promontory lie 
The huge levtaihans, I* attend their prey; 

And give no chare, but fwaliow in the fry i 
Which throagh thek gaping jawi miftakc the way. 

Dryden. 

2. Any fwarm of animals; or young people 
in contempt. 

Out#! the fry of thef* rakshcU hoifcboys, grow- 
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log up tn knavery and villainy, are their kem con¬ 
tinually fupphed and maintained. Spenferon Ireland. 

Them before the fry of children young. 

Their wanton fports and childifh miith did play. 
And to the maidens founding timbrels fung. Fairy 
Draw me no conftellations there. 

Nor dog nor goat, nor bull, nor bear ; 

Nor any of that monftrous fry 

Of animals that flock the fity. Oldham. 

The young fry muft be held at a diftance, and 
kept under tbedifcipline of contempt. Collier . 

Fry. ttvf. A kind of-fieve. 

He dreffed the dull from malt by running it 
through a fan or fry. Mortimer's Hv/handry. 

To FRY. <u. a. \_frigo* Lat. jfeio, Welfti ; 

frijeky £rfc.] 

To drefs food by reading it in a pan on 
the fire- 
To Fry. <v. n. 

1. To be roafted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To fufferthe aftion of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron friety 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife; 

Above the brims they force their fiery, way. 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day, 

3. To mdt with beat. 

Spices and gums about them meltingyjy. 

And phtnfr like*, in that rich neft they die. Whiter. 

4. To be agitated like liquour in the pan on 
the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds, newly drawn withfugar, 
and a little fpice, Ip read upon bread (called, is an 
excellent nourfiber; but then, to keep the oil from 
frying in the ftomach*. drink mild beer after it. 

Bacon's Natural HiJJory. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fries. 

Nor billows with unequal muimun roar* 

But fmooibly Aide along, and fuel) the (hoar,. 

That courfe he fleer’d. Dryden*x Mn. 

Fry. n.f. [from the verb.] A difti of 
things fried. 

Fry'ingpan. n.f. [ fry and fan.] The 
vcffcl in which meat is roafted on the fire. 

It 1 pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the 
fryingpan into the fire. Htrwel’s Vocal Forcjf. 

We underftand by out of the frjingpan into tbe 
fire, that things go from bad to worte. J.'Ef range . 

A freeman of London has the privilege of difturb- 
ing a whole ftreet with the t wank mg of a brafs kettle, 
or a fryingpan. Addijon. 

To ¥vb. «j. a. To pot off ; to delay by falfo 
pretences; tc cheat. It is generally written 
fob. See Fob. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone 
woman to bear! and I have borne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been full'd off and full'd oft 
from this day to that dsy, that it is a Shame to be 

thought on. SkakeJftart's Henry IV. 

Fu B. n.f. A pi amp chubby boy. Ainfivcrtb. 

Fu'cat £D. adj. [fucaivs latin.} 

1. Printed; difguifcd with paint. 

2. Difguifcd by falfe (how. 

FLPCUS. n.f. [Latin.] Paint for the faee. 
Not now in ufe. 

Women chat 

Of fueus this and fuesu that. Ben fohrfon. 

Thole who paint for debauchery fhould have the 
fucus pulled off, at d the enarfeuefs underneath dif- 
covered. CUlier. 

TrFu'ddlb. <v. a . [Of unknown ety mo- 
mology.] To make drunk. 

The table floating round. 

And pavement fa i ihlejs to iY\c fuddled feet. 7 lom/bn. 

To Fv'ddle. <v. n. To drink to exccfs. 

Men will be whoring and fuddlrtg on ft ill. 

L'hjlrange. 

FU'EL. n. f. [frorrt Jin, fire, French.] 1 he 
matter or aliroent of fire. 

This fhall be with burning andy^f/of fire. If. ix.5. 
This fpark will prove a raging fire. 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed y. with. Shuhef 
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Mov’d by my charms, with them yotu love may 

ceafe ; 

And as the fuel finks the flame decreafe. Prior. 

To Fu'el. *v. a [from the noon.] 
t. To feed fire with combuftible matter. 

And yet fhe cannot wafte by this. 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong ; • 

For more corruption necdldfs is. 

To fvelfach a-feverlong- 

Never, alas I the dreadfulnam* 

That fuels the infernal flame. 

Theyirr/’J-chiraDey blazes wid^. 

2. To (lore with firing. 

Some are plainly (economical, as that the feat 
be well watered, and v/e\\fuel led. Motion's ArcLUetl. 

FUE'ILLEMOKTE. n. f. [French.] Cor- 
ruptly pronounced and written pbilomot . 

Fu'dlemorte colour fignities the colour of wi¬ 
thered leaves in autumn. 

Fuga'cigus. adj* [fugax, fugacis, Latin.] 
Volatile. 

Fuga'ciousness. n.f [fngax, Latin.] 
Volatility; the quality of flying away. 
Fuga'city. n.f. [ fugetx , Latin.] 

1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and falls, which,by their fugarity t co¬ 
lour fmell, tafle, and diven experiments that I pur- 
pofely made to examine them,.were like tho-falt and 
spirit of urine and foot. 

2. Uncertainty; inftability. 

Fogh. hiterj. perhaps from [^*u.] An 

expreffion of abhorrence. Commonly/b^. 

A very filthy fellow; how odioufiy he fmell's of his.. 
country garlick.! fugh, how he llinks of Spain. 

Dryd. Don.Selafiian. 

FUGITIVE* adj* [fugitif, French; fegi* 
tivnsy Latin. 

1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, ftill in a boundlefs progreition, that can (top no 
where. Leeke. 

Haopinefs, object of that waking dream. 

Which wc call life, miftakjng: fugitive theme 
Of my ftirfuing verfe, ideal fhade. 

Notional good, by faney only made. Prlo* ‘ 

2. Unfteady; unftabfe; not durable. 

3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves,* - 
of many of the more ilurdy vegetables, fall off for 
want of the fupply from beneath; thofe only which* 
are more tenacious, making a fhifrto fubfilt without 
fuch recruit. _ Woodward's Natural Hijlory. . 

4. Flying; running from danger. 

Whilll yet with Parthian blood thy ftvord is warm, - 
Th tfugitivt Parthians follow. Shak.-Aiit, and Cl c*# 

The Trojan chief 

Thticcfugitive about Troy wait.. 

5. Flying from duty; falling off 

Can a fugitive daughter eajoy herfeif, while her 
perepts are in tears. Clot ijfa. 

| 6. Wandering; runmgate; vagabond. 

The moft malicious furmife was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician. Wottcn * . 

Fugitive, n.f. [fromthe adjective.j 
x. One who runs from his ftation.or duty. 

Unmarried men are beft friends* beft maftert, 
beftfervants, but not always bcltfofeje&sf for they 
are light to ruts away, and > 3111)011 all - fugitives are of 
that cond i si on. Bacon, * , 

Back to thy punifttment, ■. 

Falfe fugitive! and to chy fptrd add wingt, . 

I.cft wnu a whip of fcorpfons I purfue 
. Thy ling’ring- Milton's P.sadife Lf. T. 

W e underftand by fome fugitives that he hath H 
commanded 

The generals tprrettirn with vidloiy, or cxpefl *. 

A ftumcfid death. Denhands^Sophy, . 

2. One who takes (belter tinder^BitGihcr 
power from punifhment.K 

Too many, being •mein -L*good ibherffance* bre 
fled beyoral the leas, -where tJiry live under prince* . 
which arc her majeftyh profefied eccmiea ; and con- . 
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vt«ft and are confodtnt^ with ether inytor* and 
fugitives there abiding. Spatfer am Ireland. 

Your i orai htghn-fs is too great and too juft, 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebellious 
fugitives. m Dryden. 

One hard to be caught or detained. 

What mufe but his can Nature’s beauties hit. 

Or catch that airy fugitive, call’d wit. Harte. 

Ftr'oi ti v i n ess. n. /. [from fugitive ,] 

i. Volatility; fugaeity. 

That 4ivers fait, emerging upon the analyfi* of 
many concretes, are rer^ volatile, is plain from the 
fueiiivettfs of fait and of harltbora attending in 
dmilfatinn. _ Boyle. 

z. Inftability; uncertainty* 

FUGUE . ir.yl [French; from f*g n * Latin.] 
In mufick, fome p<>int confiding of four, 
five, fix, or any other number of notes 
begun by fome one fiogle part, and .then 
fccondeu by a third, fourth, fifth and 
fixth part, if the coropofition confiftsof fo 
many; repeating the fame or fuch like 
notes, fo that the fcveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in the fame 
manner, the leading parts ftiil flying be¬ 
fore thole that follow. Harris. 

The reports and fugues 'haw an agreement with 
the figures in rhetoric k of repetition and tradu£lion- 

Baton*s Natural Hiftoty. 

The* fkilful organift plies hit grave and fancied 
defcant in lofty fugues. Milton on Education . 

His volant touch 

Inftindf through all pioponionl, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranlverfe the.refonantyS^a 

Fong has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage. 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage 5 
In fongs and airsexprefs their martial fire. 

Combat in trills, and in afugue expire. Addifon. 

Fu'lci ment. u.f [ fttlcimcn, ftdcimenlum , 
Latin.] That on which a body refts, 
which a£ls or is afted upon at each end, 
as a balance or a lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, 
muft have the fame proportion unto it, as there is 
betwixt their feveral distances from the centre or 
/ultimate. % Wilkins. 

To Fulfill, •v. a, [fill and_/f//.] 

1. To fill till there 13 no room for more. 

This fenfe is now not ufed. 

Six gates i’ th* city, with mafiy ftaples, 

And correfponfivc and fulfilling bolts, 

Sparrc up the fans of Troy. Sbak.Trail. and Crejfda. 

2. To anfwer any prophecy or promife by 
performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every fabbath-day, they have 
fulfilled them in condemning him. AUs, xiii. 27. 

The fury bathM them in each other’s blood ; 
Then, ha vine fix’d the fight, exulting flics. 

And bears fulfill'd hex promife to the Ikies. Dry Jen. 

3. To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 

Here nature feems fulfill'd in all her ends. 

Milton's Par adi/e Lift. 

To anfwer any defirc by compliance or 
gratification. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop’ft a tear. 
Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear; 
And faithfully my laft defirej fiuIfil, 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dtyden*s OvlJ. 

To anfwer any law by obedience. 

Love wotketh no ill to Jhis neighbour, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Rom, xiii. to. 

1 his i my glory account 
M y exaltation, and my whole delight. 

That thou in me well-pleas’d declar'd thy will 
fulfill'd , which to fulfill is all my blifs. Milton. 

Fulpr /tiOHT. adj. f full and fraught,] 

Fully ftored. 

Thy fall hi/.» left a kind of blot * 

To mark tne fuffraugbt man, the beft endu'd, 

W uh fome fulpiuoa. bbakefpeart*s Henry V 
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Fu'lcsncy. *. f, Latin.] Splenj 

dour; glitter. # a DiB. 

Fu'lcent. adj, \ fulgent- Latin.] Shining ; 

dazzling; exquifitely bright. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And Chape day-bright, appear'd. Qdilton's Par. Lgft* 
The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent as 

to obfeure or extinguilh all perceptibility ot realoru 

Mott's Divine Dial. 

FU'LGID. adj. [fu/gidus, Latin.] Shining; 
glittering; dazzling. 

Fulci'ditv. n.f. [-from fulgid.\ Splen¬ 
dour; dazzling glitter. DiB, 

Fu # lgour. n.f [falgor, Latin.] Splendour; 

dazzling brightnefs like that of lightning. 

Glow-worms alive project a luftre in the dark; 

which fulgeur, notwithstanding, ceafeth after death. 

Brown. 

When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, there 
Chines fiom them fuch an intellcdfual fulgour^thst 
msthinks the very glory of the Deity becomes vifible 
through them. More. 

Fulgura'tion. n.f. \frdguratio 9 Latin.) 

The aft of lightening. 

FuIlham. n, f, A cant word forfalfe dice. 

Hanmer, 

Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulham's 
hold. 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakefp. 

Fuli'cikous. adj. [fuligineux fe % French, 

fuliginofus , Latin.] Sooty; fmoky. 

Burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuliginous vapours of dulky melancholy, and fo cure 
m fneft. Baton. 

Whereas hiftory Cbould be the torch of truth, he 

makes her in divers places a fuliginous link of lies. 

HoWel. 

Fu'limart. ir. /. [This word, of which 
SI:inner obferves that he found it only in 
this paflage, feems to mean the fame with 
float. ] A kind of {linking ferret. 

The fiehat, the fulimart , and the ferret, live 
upon the face, and within the bowels of the earth. 

Walton's Angler. 

FULL, adj, [pulle, Saxon; W, Dutch.] 

1. Replete; without vacuity; having no 
fpacc void. 

Better is an handful with quietnefs, than both the 
hands full with travel and vexation of faint. 

Ecel. iv. 6. 

Valley full of chariots. Ifaiab. 

The trees of the Lord are full of fap. Pj'alms. 

Where all muft full or not coherent be. Pope, 

2, Abounding in any quality good dr bad. 

With pretence from Strcphon her to guard, 

He met her full, but full of wareiulnefs. Sidney. 

You fhould tread a courfe 

Pretty and full of view. Sbaktfpeare* s Cymbeline. 

Followers, who make themfclves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, are full of 
inconvenience; they taint bufinefs through want of 
fecreey, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

That muft be our cure. 

To be no more; fad cure; for who would lofe, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity f Milt. 
Gay religion's full of pomp and gold. ' Milton. 
In that fweer leafon, as in bed 1 lay, 

I turn’d my weary fide, but ftiil in vain. 

Though full of youthful health and pain. Dryden. 

He is ftdl of wants which he cannot fupply, and 
compared about with infirmities which he cannot 
remove. Tillotfim. 

From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his lire. 
And paints the paftions that your eyes infpirc; 

Full of that flame, his tender fecnes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlcfs charms. 

Cranv. 

. Stored with any thing; well fupplied 
with any thing. 

Fallot days was he; 

Two ages pall, he Hv’d the third to fet. Ticket. 
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4. Flump; laginated; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his (kin 
by a fall,, the wound inflamed. Wifeman's Surg,* 

5. Saturattd; fated. 

1 am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Ifa. i. 1 t. 
The alteration of feenes feeds and relieve* »he c;e, 
before it be full of the fame object. Baton. 

6 . Crowded with regard to the imagination 
or memory. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold bathe 
on decayed and weak conlticuiions. Ijotke. 

7. That which fills or makes full; large; 
great in effed. 

Water digefteth a full meal (boner than any li¬ 
quor. Arbuthoot, 

8. Complete; fuph as that nothing further 

is defired or wanted. 

That day bad feen the full accomplifhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War , 

What remains, ye gods. 

But up and enter now into full blifs ? Milton, 

Being tried at (fiat time only with a promife, ha 
gave full credit to that promife, and ftiil gave evi¬ 
dence of his fidelity a* fall as occafions were offered. 

Hammond*s Frail- Cateekifm . 
The refurreflion of Jcfus irom the dead hath given 
the world full aflurancc of another life. TUlotfim, 

9. Complete without abatement; at the ut- 
moft degree. 

At the end of two full yean Pharaoh dreamed. 

Orn fit. 

After hard riding plunge the horfec into water, and 
allow them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them 
full fpeed, to warm the water in their bellies. Swift, 

10. Containing the whole matter; expretf- 
ing much. 

Where my expreflions are net fo full as his, either' 
our language or my art were detective; but where 
mine are fuller than his, they are but the impref- 
Cons which the often reading of him have left upon 
my thoughts. Denham, 

Should a man go about with never fo fat ltudy to 
deferibe fuch a natural form of the year before the 
deluge as that which is at prefent etlabliihed, he 
could fcarcely do it info few words, fo fit and proper, 
fo full and exprefs. Woodward, 

11. Strong: not faint; nof attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue from fo 
empty a heart; but the empty vcflel makes the greatest 
found. Sbetkejptare, 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make 
all noifet in the fame more full and refounding. 

Baton's Natural Hiftory, 
Dryden taught to join 

The varying verfa, t he full refounding line. Pope, 

12. Mature; perfeft. 

In thefultanry of the Mamalukes, (laves reigbed 
over families of free men; and much like were the 
cafc, if you fappofc a nation, where the cuftom were 
that after full age the fans ftiouid exptftfc their fathers 
out of t her pofleftions. Bacon. 

So law appears iroperfedl, and butgivea 
With purpolc to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant. Milton, 

Thefe thoughts 

Full counfel muft mature. Milton . 

13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in 
its orb. 

Towards the full moon, as he was coming home 
one morning, he tell his legs faulter. Wifematt. 

14. Not continuous, or a full flop. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a 
hearty fign. Sidney, 

15. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

'Till about the end of the third century, I do 
not remember to have feen the head of a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear 
in profile. AdJijon cm Medals. 

Full. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1. Complete meafure; freedom from defi¬ 
ciency. 

When we return, 

We’li fte thofe things afikctcd to the full. Sbakjp, 
He liked the pomp and abfolutt authority ot a 

general 
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general well, and preferred the dignity of it ft 

full. Clarendon. 

The picture of Ptolemy P' ©pater i» givai by au¬ 
thors to the full. Dryden. 

Sicil ian tortures and the brazen hull. 

Are emblems, rather than exp reft the full 
Of what he feels. Dryden'* Per/. 

1 f where the rules not far enough extend. 

Some lucky licence anfwer to the full 
Th' intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. Pope. 

2* The higneft ftate or degree. 

The fwan’s down feather. 

That ftands upon the (well at full of tide. 

Neither way inclines. Shake/p. Ant . and Cleopatra. 

3. The whole; the total. 

The king hath won, and hath fent put 
A (peedy pow’r to encounter you, my ford: 

This is the news at full. Sbakefpeare' $ Henry IV. 

But what at full i know, thou koow’ft no part; 

1 knowing all my peril, thou no art. Sbakefpeare. 

4. The (late of being fatiated. 

When 1 had fed them to the full. Jer m y. 7. 

5 * [Applied to the moon.] The time in 
which the moon makes a perfect orb. 

Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and cal***, are full- 
eft in the full of the moon. Baton'* Natural kb ft. 

Full. ad<v. 

1. Without abatement or diminution. 

He full 

Re%lendent all his Father mam fe d 

Exprefs'd. Milton. 

In the unity of place they are fall as (crapulous; 
which many of their criticks limit to that very fpot 
of ground where the play is fuppofed to begin. Dryd. 

A modeft blufb (he wean, not form’d by art; 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. 

Dryden. 

The moft judicious writer is fometimes tniftaken 
after all his care; but the hafty critick, who judges 
on a view, »tfuil as liable to bt deceived. Dryden. 

Since you may 

Sufpe& my courage, if I Jhould not lay. 

The pawn I proffer (hall be full as good. Dryd. Virg. 

z. With the whole effert. 

*Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the 
borfe's mbutn to exprefs the (bam, which tne pain¬ 
ter,- with all his {kill, could not perform without it. 

Dy den's Dufrefnoy. 
From harmony, flora heavenly harmony,. 

This univerfal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the cotnpafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapalon doling full in man. Dryden. 

3. Exartly. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood. 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Addifon. 

Full nineteen failoo did the (bip convey, 

A (hole of nineteen dolphins round her play, Addif. 

4. Dirertly. 

He met her full, but full of warefulnefs. Sidney. 
He then confronts the bull. 

And on his ample forehead aiming full-, 

The deadly ftrokc descending pierc’d the (kull, 

Dyden. 

At length refolv’d, he throws with all his torce 
Tull at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden. 

5. It is placed before adverbs and adjec¬ 
tives, to intend or Srengthcn tlieir figni- 
fication. 

Tell me why on yourfhietd, fo goodly (cor’d. 

Bear ye the pifture of that lady's bead l 
kull lively in the femblant, though the fubftance desd. 
, Spenfer. 

J was let at work 

Among my maids; full linle, God knows, looking 
Either for luch men or fuch bgftnefs. Sbakrjp. 
full well ye rejeft the commandment. Afar.vii.9. 
Adam was all in lean, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full fad. Milton'* Paradife Loft. 
* You/V/. little think that you muft be the beginner 
•f the rfifcourfe yourfclf. More'* Divine Dial. 

Full hule thought of him the gentle knight. Dryd. 
Full well the god his lifter's envy knew. 

And what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryd . 
There is a perquifite full at honcit, by 
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you have the beft pari-of a bottle of wine for your- 
felf. ’ Swift. 

Full is much ufed in competition to in¬ 
timate any thing arrived at its higbeft 
(late, or utraoft degree. 

Full-blown, adj. [full and blown. ] 

1. Spread to the utraoft extent, as a perfect 
bloflfom. 

M y glories are paft danger; they "re full blown: 
Things, that are blaftcd, are but in the bud. Dcnb. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace ; 

Of our fbort being *ti* the fhorteft fpace! Dryden. 

2. Stretched by the wind to the utraoft 
extent. 

He who with bold Cratlnus is infpir'd. 

With zeal and equal indignation fir'd j 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale. 

And fleers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 

Full-bo'ttom ed. adj. [full and bottom.] 

Having a large bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, 
having pawned a new fuit of doaths and a full- 
bottomed wig for a (um of money. ^ Guardian. 

Full-ea'red. adj. [full and far.] Having 
the heads full of grain. 

As flames roll'd by the winds confpiring force. 
O’er full-ear'd com, or torrents raging coutfe. 

Denham. 

Full-ey'eo. adj. [full and eye,] Having 
large prominent eyes. 

Full-fed. adj. [full and fid.] Sated; fat; 
faginated. 

AH as a partridge plump, full-fed and fair. 

She form'd this image of well bodied air. Pope. 

Fu ll-l a 7 d e n. adj. [full and laden.] Laden 
’till there can be no more added. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as the 
Gofpel promifes (hould ftoop down, like fruit upon 
a full-laden bough,, to be plucked by every idte and 
wanton hand* ^Tillotfcn. 

Full-sfre'ad. adj. [full and fpread .] 
Spread to the utmoft extent. 

How eafy 'tis, when deftiny proves kind. 

With full-fpread fails to run before the wind ; 
Butthofe that 'gainft ft iff gales Uveeringgo,- 
Muft be at once refolv’d and (kilful too. Dryden. 

Full-bu'mmed. adj. [full and fummed .] 

Complete in all its parts. 

The cedar ftretched forth his branches, and the 
king of birds nefted within his leaves, thick feather¬ 
ed, and with full-fummed wings fattening his talons 
Eaft and Weft; but n&w the eagle is become half 
naked. Dowel's Vocal Foreft. 

To FULL. *v. a. [fullo, Latin.] To cleanfe 
cloth from its oi I or greafe. 

Fu'llace . n. f. [from full.] The money 
paid for fulling or cleaning cloth. 
Fu # ller. n. f.yfullo, Latin.] One whofe 
trade is to cleanfe cloth. 

The clothiers have put off 
The fpinftera, carders, fullers , weavers. Sbakefp. 

His raiment became Chining, exceeding white as 
(now; fo at no fuller on earth can whiten them. 

Mur. ix. 3. 

Fu'lLKRS Earth, n. f. 

Fuller* earth is a marl of a dole texture, ex¬ 
tremely foft and unltuous to the touch; when dry 
it is of a greyifti brown colour, in all degrees, from 
very pale to almoft black, and generally has a 
green'd h eaft in ir„ The fcnrft fullers earth is dug in 
our own ifland. Hill's Materia Me tfic a. 

The fidler* earth of England very much exceeds 
any yet difeovered abroad in goodnefs; which is one 
great reafon why ^e Englifh (urpals all orhvr nations 
jn the woollen manufacture. Woodward. 

Fu'llirs Thiftle, or Weed. n. f. \dipfacus.\ 
A plant. 

Fu'llery. n. f. [from fuller .J The place 
where the trade of a fuller is exercifed. 

Fu'llikgmill. n, f [if*Jl and mill* J A 

l//(Jrl/a , t? J •/ ffC If 
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mill where the water raifes hammers 
which beat the cloth 'till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thole ufed for paper and 
fuliingmilh , they beat their hemp. Mortimer, 

Fu'lly. eidv. [from full.] 

1. Without vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack; without more 
to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not 
ceafe hourly to fuc, graces which are in' bellowing 
always, but never come to be fully had in this 
prefent life; and therefore, when all things here 
have an end, endlefs thanks muft have their be¬ 
ginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final 
fatisfa&ion of all fuch perpetual defircs. Hooker. 

H e fully pofleffed the entire revelation he had re¬ 
ceived from God, and had thoroughly dig died it. 

Locke. 

The goddefs erv’d 

It is enough. Pm fully fatisfy’d. Addifon*s Ovid. 

Fulminant, adj. [fulminant, French, 
fulminant , Latin. j Thundering; making 
a noife like thunder. 

To FU'LMIN ATE. *v. n. [ fulmiuo , Latin, 
fulminer , French.] 

1. To thunder. 

a 

I cannot fulminate nor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intelle&s 3 my ninth lap affords 
No Lycophponian bulkins. * 7 bo. Randolph. 

2. To make a loud noife or crack. 

Whilft it was in fufion we eaft into it a live coal, 
which preftntly kindled it, and made it boil and 
, flafh for a pretty while: after which we call in 
another glowing coal, which made it fulminate 
afrefh. Boyle . 

In damps one is called the fuffocating, and the 
Other thtfulminalingdzmp. Hood ward** Nat. Hift m 

3. To iflue out ecclefiaftical cenfures. 

To Fulminate. *v. a. To throw out aa 

an objeft of terrour. 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now fulminated 3 fo this conftitntion 
is out of ufe among us in a great meafure. Aylijfe. 

Fulmina'tion. n. f. [fulminatio, Latin;, 
fulmiration , French, from fulminate .] 

1. The art of thundering. 

2. Denunciation* of cenfure. 

The fulminations from the Vatican were turned 
into ridicule. Aylijfe'* Parergon . 

Fu'l m IN a TOR Y. adj. [filmineus, Latin ; 
from fulminated] Thundering; ftriking^ 
horror. 

Fu ; lne*s. t/.f. [from f*U.] 

1. Theftatc of being liiied fo as to have no* 
part vacant.. 

Your heave-offering (hall be reckoned the fulnef* 
of the wineprefs.. Nuutb . xvtii, 27.. 

Let the fca roar and the fulneft thereof.. Dent . 

To the houfes t wilhed nothing more titan Safety. 
fulnef *, and freedom. AT/wg Charles. 

2. The ftate of abounding in .any quality 
good or bad. 

;. Completeness; fuch as leaves nothing to * 
be defired. 

Your enjoyments are fo complete, I turn iwifhes • 
into gratulacions, and congratulating their fulnef* 
only wilh their continuance. South. 

4. Compktencfs from the coalition of many 
parts. 

The king fet forwards to London,, receiving the 
acclimations and applaufes oi the people as he went 
which indeed were true and uofeigned, as might well • 
appear in the very dcmotiilration and fulnefs ol the 
cry. BiCon s Her.iy Vll. 

Completenefs; freedom from-dcficiency. 

. In thy p/rfence 19 fulnefs of joy. Pfftms. 

He is the half part of a Licit d man, . " 

Left to be hnilhed by fuefi as Oie j 
A:.d fhe a fair divided excellence, 

■x Whofe fulnefs oi cerjctiion Ucs in him. Sb/rffp. 

6. Repletion; . 
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& Repletion; fatiety. 

I need not iaftance in the habitual intemperance 
of rich tablet, nor the evil accidents and cfTc&t of 
jkdnefs, pride and lull, wamonneb and foftneft. 

Taylor* $ Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 

To lapfc-in fulnefx 

Ts forer than to lie for need; and faHhood 


beggar*. Shakeft 

rbation: (Well 


mind, 

A 


A principal fruit of friendship is the cafe and dlf- 
fhaige of the Julneft oi the heart, which pafTiom of 
all kinds docaufc and induce. Bacon*t EJfays. 

9. largenef*; extent. 

There wanted the fulnefx of a plot, and variety 
of charaden to form it at it ought; and perhaps 
fomething might have been added to the beauty of 

the ftyle. Dry Jen. 

10. Force? of (bund, fuch as fill® the ear; 
vigour. 

This fort of paftoral derives almoft its whole beauty 
'from a natural eafe of thought and fraoothnefs of 
verfe; whereas that of mod other kinds con lifts in 
• the-ftrength and Julneft of both. Pope. 

FU'LSOME. adj. [Tron\pulle,Saxon, foul.] 

,1. Naufeous; ofFenfive. 

He that brings fulfome objedls to my view. 

With naufeous images my fancy fills, ‘ 

And all goes down likeoxymcl of (quills. Rofcommon. 

How half the youth or Europe are in arms, 

'How fulfome mud it be to (lay behind. 

And die of rank difeafes here at home ? Otway. 

&. Rank; *grofs: to the fmell. 

White fatynon is of a dainty fmell, if the plant 
puts forth white flowers only, and thofe not thin or 
dry, they are commonly of rank and fulfome fmell. 

Bacon. 

3. Luftful. / , 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. 

Shakefpenre. 

4. Tending to obfeenity. 

A certain epigram, which is aferibed to the em¬ 
peror, is more fulfome than any paffage I have met 
with in our poet. Dry den. 

Fi/lsomely. ad*v. [from fulfome .] Nan- 
feoufiy; rankly; obfeenely. 

Fu'lsombness. n. f. [from fulfome^] 

1. Naufeoufnefs, 

2. Rank fmell. 

3. Obfeenity. 

No decency is considered, no fulfcmeneft is omit¬ 
ted, no venom is wanting, as far as dulnefs can 
fupply it. Drydtn. 

Fu m ado. jt. f [ fumus , Latin.] A fmoked 
fifh. 

Fifh that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed 
at firft to fume, by hanging them upon long flicks 
•nc by one, drying them with the fmoke of a foft 
and continual fire, from which they purehafed the 
name of fumadoes. Carew. 

Fu'mace, w. f. [from fumus , Latin.] 
Hearth money. DiS. 

Fu*matory. n. f. fumaria, Latin, fume - 
terre . French.] An herb. 

H~r fallow leas 

The darnd, Iwnnlock, and rank fumatory, 

Do^h root upon. Shakefpeart's Henry V. 

To FU'MBLE. r v. n* \fummelen, Dutch.] 

1. To attempt any thing aukwardly or un¬ 
gainly. 

Our mcchanick thrifts will haj^their atoms never 
once to have fumbled in thefe incur motions, nor to 
have produced any inept fyftem. Cud worth. 

3. 'lopuzzle; to drain in perplexity. 

Am not ( a friend to help you out ? You would 

cufe. 

__ _ rytfT 1 

3, To play childifhly, 

I f_w him fumble with the fheets, and play with 

£&>i 
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ToFu'mble. v. a. To manage aukwardly. 

As many farewell as be ftars in heav’n. 

With diftind breath and cor.fign’d kiflet-to them. 

He fubtbles up all in one loofe adieu. Sbakefpeart. 

His grtafy bald-pate choir 
Came fumbling o’er the beads, in fuch an agony 
They told ’em falfe for fear. Dry. Spanijb Fryar. 

Fu'm bleb. n. f. [from funtbie.] One who 
a 61 $ aukwardly. 

Fu'mblingly. &d*v. [From fumble ,] In 

an aukward manner. 

Fu m b. n. f. [fumte French ; fumus , Latin.] 

1. Smoke. 

Thus fighting fires a while themfelves confume ; 
But (freight, like Turks, forc’d on to win or die, 

They firft lay tender bridges of their fume. 

And o’er the breach in undfuous vapours ft) . Dryd. 

2. Vapour-; any volatile parti flyingaway. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs: 
Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Sbakefp. 

It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, 
as they do in tobacco, or other things, to dry and 
comfort. Bacon. 

In Winter, when the heat without Is lefs, breath 
becomes fo far condenfed at to be vifible, flowing 
out of the mouth in form of n fume, or crafler va¬ 
pour; and may, by proper veftels, fet in a ftrong 
freezing mixture, be collected in a confidcrablc quan¬ 
tity. Woodward. 

3. Exhalation from the ftomach. 

The fumes of drink difeompofe and (tupify the 
brains of a man overcharged with it. South. 

FlungM in (loth we lie, and fnorefupine. 

As fill’d with fumes of undigested wine. Drydtn. 

Pow’r.likencw wine,does your weak brainfurprizc. 
And its mad fumes in your difeourfes rife; 

But time thefe Yielding vapours will remove: 

Mean while I’ll taftc the (ober joys of love. Dtyden . 

4. Rage; heat of mind; paflion. 

The fumes of his paflion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging and difeerning faculty. South. 

5. Any thing unfubftantial. 

When DunCan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wafiel fo convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato’s great year would have fome eflcdf, not in 
renewing die (late of like individuals; for that is the 
fume of thofe, that conceive the celeftial bodies have 
more accurate influence upon thefe things below, than 
they have, but in grofs. Bacon. 

To lay afide all that may feem to have a (hew ot 
fumes and fancies, and to fpeak fblids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 

To Fu m B. *u. n. [fumer, French; fumo , 
Latin.] 

1. To fmoke. 

Their pray’rs pafs’d 

Dimeufionlcfs through heav’nly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden n\tnt fum'd 
By the great intercedbr; came in fight 
Before their lather’s throne. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

From thence ihe fuming trail began to fpread. 
And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dry den. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 

Some, as (he fipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d. Pope. 

z. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as by 
heat. 

y »e up the libertine in a field of feafts. 

Keep his brain/ww/ifjg. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Silenus lay, 

Whofcconfhmtcup* -lay fuming to his brain. 

And always boil in each extended vein. Rofcommon. 

3. To pafs away in vapours. 

We have 

No anger in our eyes, no dorm, no lightning? 

Our hate is fpent and fum*d away in vapour, 
before our hands be at work. Ben Jonfon's Catiline. 

Their parts are kept from fumtng away by their 
fixity, acd 4lfo by the vaft weight and denmy of the 
atmofpheres incumbent upon them. Cbeyne. 

The hrft frelh dawn then wak'd the gladden’d race. 
Of uncomiptcd mar^ nor blufti’d to fcc t 

gh zed by Microsoft 
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The fluggard deep beneath its facred beam; 

For their light (lumbers gentle fum'd away. Thsmfott* 

4. To be in a rage; to be hot with anger. 

When he knew his rival free’d and gone. 

He fwells with wrath; he makes outrageous moan: 
He frets, he fumes , he (lares, he (lamps the ground. 
The hollow tow’r with clamours ring around. D*yden • 

To Fume. v. a. 

1. To fmoke; to dry in the fmoke. 

Thofe that fer*e for hot countries they ufed at 
firft to fume 9 by hanging them upon long (licks one' 
by one, and drying them with the fmoke of a foft 
fire. Carevjm. 

2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 

She fum'd the temples with an od’rous 
And oit before the facred altars came. 

To pray for him who was an empty name, 

The fuming of the holes with brtmftone, garlicky 
or other unfavory things, will drive moles out of the 
ground. Mortimer • 

3. To difperfe in vapours. 

The heat will fume away moll of the feent. 

Afonimer 0 

Fume't. h. f The dung of the deer. 

FUME'TIE. n. f [French.] A word in¬ 
troduced by cooks, and the pupils of 
cooks, for the (link of meat. 

A haunch of ven’fon made herfwcat, 

Unlefs it had the t\$\ifumelte. Swift. 

FL T/ MID. adj. \Jumidus 9 Latin.] Smoky; 
vaporous. 

A crafs and fumid exhalation is caufed from the 
combat of the (ulphur and iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aquafortis. Brown. 

Fumi'dity.w./. ffrom fumid.] Smokinefs; 
tendency to fmoke. Difl. 

To FUMIGATE. *v. tt. [from fumus , Lat. 

fumiger , French.] 

i. To fmoke; to perfume by fmoke or va¬ 
pour. 

Would thou preferve thy famifii’d family. 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate. 

And break the waxen waits (o fave the (late. Dry den , 

To medicate or heal by vaponrs. 

Fumiga'tion. n. f. [ fumigatio B Latin; 
fumigation, Fr. from fumigate -] 

1. Scents railed by fire. 

Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. 

•Arbutbnot. 

My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls ot rofes, and red coral’s dull j 
And, laft, to make my fumigation good, 

’Tis mixt with fpairows brains aqd pigeons blood* 

Drydettm 

2. The application of medicines to the body 
in fumes. 

Fu'mingly. ad*v. [from fume.] Angrily; 
in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and 
inftrudlion fake, tutnerh unto anger and choler in 

* them; they grow altogether out of quietnefs with it; 
they anfwer fumingly, that they ?rt alhamed to 
defile their pens with making anfwer to fuch idl« 
queftions. linker. 

F u'ai iter. n. f. A plant. 

Why, he was met even now. 

As mad as the vext fea; finging aloud. 

Crown’d with rank jumUer and furrow weeds. Shak. 

F'u 'mo us. \ad. [ fumeux-je, French; from. 

F’u'my. / 

From dice and 

And puff'd the fumy god from out his bread 
Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it laded ’till the day. Dtyden. 

Fun . n. f. [A low cant word.] Sport; 
high merriment; frolickjfome delight. 

Doo*t mind jne, though, for all my fun and jokes. 
You bards may find us bloods goqd-natui ’d folks, 

More. 

Function, n. f. \f.inftio 9 Latin,] 

1. Difcharge; performance* • 

The* 
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fume.] Producing fumes. 

d wine tha youth retir’d to reft. 
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Theft.»• hardly a greater difierenet between two 
tfttngs than thege is between a reprcfcntiog commoner 
in the foptcHon of his pubuck calling, anti the fame 
pci foo in common life. Swift. 

x. Employment; office. 

The mioiftry is not now bound to any one tribe: 
pow none is kduded from that fumQion of any de¬ 
gree, ftate, or calling. Wbhgifie. 

You baft paid the heav'os your fon&ion^ and the 
prifoocr tl>e very other debt of your calling. 

Shakefg hUafurefor Meafure. 
Nor was it any policy, or obftinacy, or partiality 
of afte&km either to the men or their funFHcn, which 
liaed me. King Char In. 

This double font ft ion of the goddeft gives a con- 
fidcrabk light and beauty to the ode which Horace 
has addrefted lo her. Addi/on. 

Let not tbefe indignities difeourage tn from avert¬ 
ing the juft privileges and pre-eminence of our holy 
fu*a*m and character. Atlerbury, 

3. Single aft of any office. 

Without difference tbofe fknfh’ons cannot, In or¬ 
derly fort, be executed. Hooker. 

They have fevers) offices and prayers againft lire, 
fempefts, and specially for the dead, in which 
fun ft ions they ufe factrooul garments. . 

Stillingfoes. 

4. Trade; occupation. 

Follow your funQicn ; go, and batten on cold bits. 

Sbakefgeare. 

5. Office of any particular part of* the body. 

The bodies of men* and other animals* are excel¬ 
lently well totted for life and motion ; and the fe- 
veral parts of them well adapted to their particular 
fttn&hnu m Bentity's Sermons. 

6. Power; faculty: either animal or in tel* 
leftual. 

Tears in his eyes* did raft ion in his afoeft# 

A broken voicey and his whole fim&ion luiting 
With forms to his conceit. Sbakfgeare's Hamlet, 
Nature fee ms 

fn all her funSfotu weary of herfelfl 
My race of glory run, and race of ihame | 

And K A all fhortly be with them that reft. Milton. 
Whattve. warms the heart, or fills the head* 
s the mind opens, and its funBiont fpread, 
maginaiioo plies her daog’rou# art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part* Page. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid, yet 
are their difeafes confident with the common funt- 
sions of life. Arhuthnot. 

Fund, n.f. \Jbnd % French; fo*d > 9 a bag, 
Latin.] 

1. Stock; capita?; that by which any ex* 
pence is fupported. 

He touches the paflions more delicately than Ovid, 
and performs all this out of his own fund, without 
diving into the arts and fcieoccs for a fupply. 

Drjdert. 

Part nuft be left, a fund when foes invade. 

And part employ d to roll the watry tide. Drjdert. 

In preaching, no men foccced better than thofe 
who trull entirely to the flock or fund of their own 
reafon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by com¬ 
merce with books. S’uifr. 

2. Stock or bank of money. 

As my eftate has been hitherto either toft upon 
ieas, or fluctuating in funds, it u now fixed in lub- 
flantsal acres* Add if on. 

FUNDAMENT, n. f. f fundamentum, 
Latin.] The back part of the body. 

F undame'ntal. adj. {fundamentalist La- 
tin, from fundamental Serving for the 
foundation; that upon which the reft is 
built; eflential; important; not merely 
accidental. * 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and fun* 
damtntal caufe of the moft grievous war is no? like 
to be taken from the earth. Raleigh. 

You that will be left fearful than difereet. 

That love the fssndamentai part of ftate. 

More than you doubt the charge of't. Shakefg. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, thought the fucceffioo (bould go to the 

Vou J. 
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next heir, aqcordiqg to the fundamental laws o( the 
kingdom, as if the raft king were actually dt.id. 

Swift's Examiner. 
Cain fome general and fundamental truths, both 
in philofophy, in religion, and in human life. 

Warn. 

Such we find they are, at can controul 
The fervile aft ions of our wavering foul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 

Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. 

4 Prior. 

Yet fome theft were among the founder few. 

Of thofe who left prefum’d, and better knew. 

Who durft aflert the julier ancient caufe. 

And here reftor’d wit's fundamental laws. Poge. 

Fundamental. n. f Leading ptopofi- 
tion; important and eflential part which 
is the groundwork of the reft. 

We propofe thequeftion, whether thofe who hold 
tht fundamentals at faith may deny Cbrift damna¬ 
ble in .refpeft of fuperftruftures and confcquenees 
that arifc from them. South. 

It is a very juft reproach, that there Qiould be fo 
much violence and hatred in religious matters among 
men who agree in all fundamentals, and only ditfot 
m fome ceremonies, or mere fpcculative points. 

Swift. 

Fundamentally, adv , {from funda¬ 
mental 1 ] Eflentially; originally. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellcft, 
fo perfpefttvely in the fancy; fo that virtue is the 
fonce of reafon, in the conduft of our aftions and 
paflions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion.is not only ufcful to civil (bciety, but 
fundamentally neccflary to its very birth and con- 
ftitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
body of a people, the lexiflatorv endeavour to depo 
fit in fuch hands as would picfervt the people. 

SSvifo 

FU'NERAL. n. f [funuSt Latin; fune- 
railltst French.] 

1. The folcmnization of a burial; the pay¬ 
ment of the laft honours to the dead; 
obie quits. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the reft. 

Com; I to fpeak in Csefar’s funeral. Shakefg, 

All things that wc ordained fefliva}. 

Turn from fheir office to black funeral. Shakefg. 

He that had caft out many unburied, had none 10 
mourn for him, nor any folemn funerals » nor fepul- 
chre with his fathers. 2 Mac. v. to. 

No widow at his funeral (ball weep. * Sandyr. 

2. The pomp or proceflion with which 
the dead afe carried. 

The long fun'ralt blacken all the way. Poge. 

You are fome times ddirous to fee a funeral pafs 
by in the ftreet. Swift. 

3. Euria!; interment. 

May he find his funeral 
I* tV lands, when he before his day fhill fall. 

Denham. 

Fu neral. esdj. U(ed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead. 

Our inftruments to melancholy bells* 

Our wedding chear to a fad funeral foaft. Shakefg . 

JLct fuch honours 

Ar\& funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
Are duo, be firft perform’d. Denham's Sophy. 

Thy hand o’er towns the fun*rat torch difplay*. 
And forms a thou fan d ills ten thousand ways. 

Dry Jen. 

FuneEeal. adj. \fnnerea 9 Latin.] Suiting 
a funeral; dark; difmal. 

But if his foul hath wing'd the deftinM flight. 
Inhabitant of deep difaftrous night. 

Homeward with pious fpced repaft tin main. 

To the pale Ihade funereal rites ordain. Poge. 

FungoEi r y. «./. [from fovgut.] Unfolid 
cxcrefccnce. Did. 

Fu'ngous. adj. [from fungus j\ Excref- 
ccnt; fpongy; wanting firmncfs 
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It is often employed to keep down the fongouk 
lips that fpreid upon the bone; but it is much 
more painful than the cfchamtick medicines. 

Sharp’s Surpery. 

FIFNGUS. ir. f. [Latin.J Stri£My a itmlh- 
room: a word ufed to exprefs fuch ex¬ 
crescences of flefti as grow out upon (ho 
lips of wounds, or any other excrefcence 
from trees or plants not naturally belong¬ 
ing to them; as the agarick from the 
larch-tree, and auricula J udse from elder. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibre* 
lengthen too inuch, ire too fluid, and produce fun- 
g u fo ** or as they harden ind produce calloftties. 

Arhutbnot on Diet* 
This eminence is compofed of little points, or 
granule, called fungus, or proud flcfti. Sharp* 

FL/'NICLE. n. J. [ funiculus % Latin.] A 
fmall cord; a fmaU ligature; a fibre. 
Funicular, adj. \funiculaire % French^ 
from funUl ] Coniilling of a fmall cord 
or fibre. ‘ 

Funk, n . f A (link. A low word. 

Fu r N NEL. Hm f. [ infundibulum , Latin* 
whence fundihle 9 fundle 9 funnel .] 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
defeending from it, through which li¬ 
quors are poured into vcflels with narrow 
mouths; 9 tundifh. 

If you poqr a glut of water upon a bottle,’ it re¬ 
ceives little of it; but with a funnel, Juju by degrees* 
you fhill fill many of them. Ben fonfon. 

Some the \ov% funnel's curious mouth extend* 
Through which uigclled meats with cafe defoend. 

Blackm , 

The outward ear or auiicula is made hollow, and 
contrafted by degrees,, ttMjraw the found' imvard, to 
take in as much as may be of it, as we ufe tfunnA 
to pour liquor into any veflel. Raj. 

2. A pipe or pafl’agc of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large funnels 9 bored 
through the roof of the grotto, to let in Hxht or 
frelh air. Aadijou. 

FUR. n. f {fourrure, French.] 

1. Skin with foft hair with which garments 
are lined for warmtji, or covered foT or- 
namenr. 

IXccmbcfmuft be exprefled with a hoCnd ‘ A^d 
fearful cou fire nance; as aifo at his back a bundle of 
holly, holding in fur mittens the ti^n of Caprkoin. 

Pt achat* on Drawing. 

'Tis but drdfing up a bird of prey in his cap and 
fun to make a judge of him. L'Efirange* 

And lordly goufwrapt uto in for. 

And wheezing aityiipa, loin 10 ftir. Sti ff* 

2. Soft hair of beads found in cold coun¬ 
tries, where nature provides coats fuitablc 
to the weather; hair in general. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear Would 
couch, r 

The lion aod the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their for dry, unboimcttcd he runs. 

And bids whar will uke all. Shakefg King Pear. 

Such zourulp 1, feed upon flelh qiuiify it* rbcoi.i 
by Tsvallowing the hair or fur ot ilie beads thc^ 
prey upon, the other by devouring (bine part of the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themfelvcs with. 

Ray on the Creation* 

3. Any nioifturc exhaled to fuch a degree 
as that the remainder fticks on the part. * 

Mctbinks I am not right in cv’ry part; 

1 feel j kind of trembling it my he-itt: > 

My pulfe unequal, and rnybreath is flrong; 

Bcfidcs a fikhy for upon my tong ire. Dry den. 

To Fur. at. a. [from the noun.] 

K, To line or cover wiili fluns that have 
foft hair. 

How mad a fiyht it was to fee Damcta*, like 
rich tifluc furred with lafttblkiiw^ Sidney. 

5 N . • Through 
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Through titter'd ctoaths fmitt vice* do appear; 
Robes and fmrr'd gowns hide all- Sbakefp. 

You are for dreams *hd Humberts brother nricft; 
You/w your gloves with reafons. Sbakefp: 

l. To cover with foft matter. 

To make lampblacks take a torch and hold it 
tinder the bottom of a latten baton; and, as it 
groweth to be furred and black within, (hike it with 
a feather into fome {hell- Peacbam. 

Three Allen, mourning for their brother's loft. 
Their bodies hid in bark, and fmrr'd with moft. 

Dryden. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry fmrr'd tongues. Philips. 

A dungeon wide and horrible ; the walls 
On all fidcs fmrr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addifon. 

Fur- aJh. [It is now commonly written 
far.] At a diftance. 

The white lovely dove 

Doth on her wing her utmoft fwiftnefs prove, ^ 
Finding the gripe of fautcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 

Fur-wrought. adj. [furnnd wrought.] 
Made of fur. 

Silent along the mazy margin ftray. 

And with the fur-wrought fly delude theprey. 

Cray's Pajt. 

Fura'cious. adj . [furax, Lat.] Thievilh; 

inclined to (leal. Did. 

Fura'city. n. f. [from furax , Latin.] 
Difpofition to theft; thievifhnefs. 
Fu'rbelow. n. J. A piece of fluff plaited 
and puckered together, either below or 
above, on the petticoats or gowns of 
women. This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 

Trev. Did. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we bellow 
To change a flounce, or add a furbeltrw. Pope. 

To Fu'rbelow* *v. a. [from the noun.j 

To adorn with ornamental appendages of 

drefs. 

When arguments too fiercely glare. 

You calm them with a milder air; 

To break their points, you turn their force. 

And furbelow the plain difeourfe. Prior. 

She was flounced and furbelowei ; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of her garments in curl. 

Addifon. 

ToFu'rbisH. *v. a. [ fonrbir, French.] To 
borniih; to polifh; to rub to brightnefs. 

It may enter Mowbray's waxen coat. 

And fnebijh new the name of John o’Caunt. 

Sbakefp. Rich. II. 

Furbi/b the fpean, and put on the bngandinet. 

Jer. xlvi. 4. 

Some others who furbijb up and reprint his old 
trrourt, hold that the foficrings of the damned are 
not to be, in a ftritt ftnfo, eternal; but that, after 
m certain period of time, there (hall be a general 
gaol-deiiveiy of the fouls in prifon. and shat not a 
larther execution, but a final releaie. South. 

As after Numa's peaceful reign. 

The martial Ancus did the feeptre wield f 
Furbijb* d the rufty fword again. 

Refum’d the long-forgot ten Ihicld, 

And led the Latins to the dufty field. Drjden. 

Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And fend him forth again, with furbijb'd arms. 

_ Dryden, 

FVrbisher. n. f. [fourbiffeur, French; 

from furbijb.] One who poliihes any 
thing. 

Furca'tion.*./. [furca. Latin.] Forki- 
nels; the (late of (hooting two ways 
like the blades of a fork. 

When flags grow old they grow lefs branched, 
and firft lofe their brow-antlers, or loweft furcations 
next the head. Brown. 

FtfRFUR. n. f. [Latin.] Hulk or chaff, 

feu if or dandriu, that grows upon the 
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(kin, with (oroe likenefs to bran. Qulurj. 

Fu RFu ra'c eou t.adj. [furfuraceus, Latin.] 

Hufky; branny; fealy. 

FU'RIOUS# adj. [furieux, French; furiofus, 
Latin.] 

1. Mad; phrenetick# 

No man did ever think the hurtful a&ioos of 
furlout men and innocents to be punilbable. 

Hooker. 

2. Raging; violent; tranfported by paflion 
beyond reafon. 

Who can be wife, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious. 
Loyal and neutral in a moment ? No man. 

Sbakefp. Macbeth • 

To be furious , 

Ts to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood. 
The dove will peck the eft ridge. Sbakefp . 

Noife, other than the found of dance or fong. 
Torment, and loud lament, and fserious, rage. 

Milton. 

3. Violent; impetuoufly agitated. 

With clamour thence the rapid currents drive. 

Towards the retreating fca their furious tide. 

Milton. 

F'uriously. adv. [from furious.] Madly ; 
violently; vehemently. 

Which when his brother law, fraught with great 
grief 

And wrath, he to him leapt furiomfly . Fa. Qu. 

They obferve countenance to attend the practice; 
and this carries them on furlou/Jy to that which of 
themftlves they are inclined. South. 

She heard not half, fo fvricujly (he flics ; 

Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 

Furious ness. n. f. [from furious.] 

Frenzy ; madnefs; tranlport of paflion. 

T^-Furl. v. a. [frefer, French.] To draw 

up; to contract. 

When fortune lends a ftormy wind. 

Then (hew a brave and prefent mind; 

And when with too indulgent gales 
She foells too much, then furl thy fails. Creech. 

Fu ; rx.onc . ft. f. [paplanj, Saxon.] A 
meafure of length; the eighth part of a 
mile. • 

If a man ftand in the middle of a field and fpeak 
aloud, he ihall be heard a furlong in a round and 
that in articulate founds. Bacon. 

Coming within a few furlongs of the temple, they 
palled through a very thick grove. Addifon. 

Fu'rlouch* n. f. [yerlof, Dutch.] A 
temporary difmiflion from military ler- 
vice; a licence given to a foldicr to be 
abfent. 

Brutus and Cato might difchaige their fouls. 

And give them furic's for another world ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig'd to ftand 
Inftarlefs nights, and wait th* appointed hour. 

Dryden. 

Fu'rmenty. ?t. f. [More properly fru¬ 
menty, or frumety , of frumentum , Latin.] 
Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 

Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not. 
The feed-cake, the pafties, and fmrmenty pot. 

buffer. 

Fu'rnace* n. f. [furnus, Latin.] An in- 
clofed fireplace. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may fingejyoutfolf. Sbakefp. HenryV III. 

T!ie fining pot is for filver and the furnace for 
gold. Prov. 

We have alto furnaces of great diverlities, that 
keep great di verfity of heals. Bacon . 

The kings of Spain have ereOed divers furnaces 
and forge*, for the trying and fining of their gold. 

Abbot. 

Whole falteth not down and worlhippeth, Ihall 
the fame hour be caft into the midft of a burning 
fiery furnace. Dan. 

A dungeon horrible, on all fidet aroupd, 

As one great yirrawre, flam'd, Milton• 
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To Fu'rnace. *v. a. [from the noon.] 
To throw out as fparks from a furnace. 
A bad word. 

He furnaces 

The thick figns from him. Sbakefp. Cymbelint . 

To FU'RNISH. nj. a • f fourtur, French.] 

1. To fupply with what is 
certain purpofe. 

She hath dire&cd 

How 1 Ihall take her from her father’s Houle; 

What gold and jewels Ihe is furnifb'd with., 

Sbake/peartm 

His training fueft. 

That he may furntfb and inftrud great teachers, 

And never leek for aid out of bimfelf. Shakef. 

Thou (halt furn\fb him liberally out of thy flock. 

Dent. xv. 

Come, thou ftranger, and fvm\fh a table, and 
feed roc of that thou haft ready. Ecclf. 

Auria, having driven the Turks from Corcne, 
both by fca and land, furnijbed the city with corn, 
wine, victual, and powder. Knolles's Hi/lory. 

1 Ihall not need to heap up inftances; every 
one's reading and convention will fufficicnfly 
fumtfb him, if he wants to be better ftored. 

Locke. 

2. To give; to fupply. 

These Ample ideas, the materials of all our 

knowledge, are fuggefted and furnijbed to the mind 
only by theft two ways, fenfauon and reflection. 

Locke. 

It is not the ftate, but a compact among private 
perfons that hath furnijbed out theft feverat remit¬ 
tances. ^ Addifon. 

3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. 

Something deeper. 

Whereof perchance theft are but furnijbingr. 

Shakefpeart. 

Plato entertained Ibme of his friends at dinner, 
and had in the chajpber a bed or couch, neatly 
and cdftly furnijbed. Diogenes came in, and got 
up upon the bed, and trampled it, faying, | 
trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly 
anfwered. But with greater pride, Diegcnes. 

Bacon's Apophtb. 
We were led into another great room, furnijbed 
with old inferipttons. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To equip; to fit out for any under¬ 
taking. 

Will your Iordlhip lend me a thoufand pounds to 
furuijb me ? Sbakefp. Henry IV, 

Ideas, forms, and intelledh, 

Have furnijb'd out three difPrent fells. Prior. 

Dou briefs the man Jefus Chrift is furnijbed with 
foperior powers to all the angels in heaven, becauft 
he ii employed in fuperior work. Watts. 

5. To decorate; to fupply with ornamental 
houfehold (luff. 

The wounded arm would fum\Jb all their rooms. 
And bleed for ever fcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 

Furnisher. tt. f. \foarniJJeur, French ; 
from furuijb.] One who fupplies or fits 
out. 

Fu'rniture. n. f. [furniture, French; 
from furnijb .] 

1. Moveables; goods put in ahoufe for ufe 
or ornament. 

No man can tranlport his large retinue, his fump- 
tuous fore, and his rich furniture into another 
world. South. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice; their 
furniture is not very rich, if wc except the pictures. 

Addifon . 

2. Appendages* 

By a general conflagration mankind Ihall be de- 
ftroyed, with the form and all the furniture of the 
earth. nilofoK. 

3. Equipage; embellifhments; decorations. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed. 

After his guift did caft abroad to fare. 

And thereto *gan his furnitures prepare. . Spenfer. 

The duke is coining: fee the barge be ready. 

And fit it with fuch furniture as foils 
The greatoeft of his perfon. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The 
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The frown! muft be of a mixt brown, sad large 
enough, for the horlc's furniture muft be of very fen- 
fiblt'colour*. „ Dryden. 

Fu'rribr. n.f. [from fur.] A dealer in 

furs. 

Fu’mow. n.f [piph, Saxon.] 

I. A fmall trench made by the plow for the 
reception of feed. 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Mi- 
chad mas. Mortimer. 

Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrow broke. 
And oxen labour'd firft beneath the yoke. Dryden. 

tf • Any long trench or hollow; as a wrinkle. 

My lord it is, though time has plow'd that face 
With mmyfurrowt fince I faw it firft j 
Yet l*m too well acquainted with the ground quite 
to forget it. Dryd. and Let'* Oedipus. 

Fu ft ROW-WEED. jr.yC [furrow and weed,] 

A weed that grows in furrowed land. 

Crown'd with rank fcmiter, and furrow-weeds. 

Shakefpeare. 

To Fu'rrow. v. eu [from theaoun; pypian, 
Saxon.] 

x. To cat in furrows. 

While the ploughman near at hand, 

W hi files o’er the furrow'd land. MWten, 

A. To divide in lone hollows. 

No briny tear has furrow'd her fmooth cheek. 

Suckling. 

The billows foil, while Neptune lays his mace 
X)n the rough fea, and fmooths its furrow'd face. 

__ , , . DrydtU. 

3. To make by cutting. 

Thtre go rta (hips that_/Vrr<ru- out their way j 
Ye% there of whales enormous fights we lee. 

_ , _ Mum. 

Fc'rrt. adj. [from fur,] 

tm Covered with fur; drafted in fur. 

From Volga; *s banks th* imperious Caar 
Leads forth hit furry <roon to war. Fehan 

fl. Confifting of fee. 

Stretch out thy laxy limbs, awake, awake. 

And Winter from thy furry ma nt le fluke. 

_ _ ... Dry den. 

Not arm d with horns of arbitrary might. 

Or claws to fciie their furry fpoiis in fight. 

FU'RTHER. adj. [from forth, not from 
far, as is commonly imagined; forth, 
further, funheft , corrupted from firther, 
forthejl , pofrfSeyi, Saxon. Fort ber is tiled 
by Sir Thomas More . See Forth and 

Farther, of which the cxamplesare to 
be referred to this word.} 

!• At a greater difiance. 

Mm Beyond this. 

Vihztfurther meed have we of wltnefTe*. 

... Wat. txel. 6c. 

Satan had journey'd on, penfive and flow: 

out further way found none, fo thick in twin’d. 

As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth 

Of fhnibs and tangling bufhes had perplex'd 

AU path of man or beaft that pafs’d that way. 

. Milton. 

Their earneft eyes they fix'd, imagining 

Tor one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now run, to work them further woe or (hame. 

Milton. 

2 may meet 

^ome wand’ring fpirit, from him to draw 
What further would be learn’d. 

p , , , . Milton. 

S'father tm m feme fort the force of a 

fubftantive in the phrafe no further , for 
nothing further • 

Lee this appeafe 

Thy doubt, fince human reach no further knows. 

Further, aiv. [from f,rtb. 1 To ’a 

greater difhuice. 

At )4 the -rt.~I of the lorf went f.rthtr, and 

lt««( 10 a narrow p'««. AW.»*ii. 3, 


FUR 

To Fu'rtrrr. v. a. [from the adverb; 
por^Sjuan, Saxon.] To put onward ; 
to forward; to promote; to countenance; 
to aflift; to help. 

Things thus fit in order, in quiet and reft* 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. 

T*fer. 

Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo 
great attempts, without the mixture of a true per- 
fuafion concerning the inefiftible force of divine 

P°"f r - Hooker . 

Grant not* O Lord* the defires of the wicked i 
further not his wicked device. Pf cxl. 8. 

This binds thee then to further my defign. 

As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 

Furtherance. *. /. [from further .] 
Promotion; advancement; help. 

The Gauls foamed them firft, and ufed them 
only for the furtherance of their trade and private 

,? efS V.. Sp-Hfrr. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and 

furtherances of dire&ion, which feriptures, coun¬ 
cils, fathers, hiftorics, the laws and practices of all 
churdhcs afford. Hooker. 

For g^n and work, and fuccefs in his affoirsi 
he feeketh furtherance of him that hath no manner 

of £> wcr - . , . H"k<r. 

Cannot my body, nor blood focrifice. 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance t 

Shakefp. Henry VI. 
If men were minded to live righteoully, to be¬ 
lieve a God would be no hindrance or prejudice to 
any fuch defign, but very much for the advance¬ 
ment and furtherance of if. TWotfon. 

Ft? therer. n.f [from further.] Pro¬ 
moter; advancer. 

That earneft favourer and fur therer of God’s true 
religion, that faithful fervitor to his prince and 
country. Afcbam. 

furthermore, adv. [further and more.] 
Moreover; be fide*. 

This ring I do accept moft thankfully, 

Andfo, I pray you, tell him: furthermore , 

I pray you, (hew my you* old Shylock's boufe. 

_ . Shakefpeare. 

rURTiVE. adj. [furtive, Fr. fnrtfzms, 

Latin.] Stolen ; gotten by theft. 

Or do they, as yourfchemei, 1 think, have (hown, 
\)srtfurtive beams and glory not their own, 

AU femnts to that fource ot light, the fun t 

— t Prior . 

Fo RCKCLE. n. /. f furoncle, Fr. fur un- 
culm, Latin.] A bile; an aogry paftule. 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, nod 
inflamed ; and as it increafetb, it rifeth up with 
an acute head, and fometimes a puftule; and then 
it is mote inflamed and painful, when it arrives 
at its ftate, which is about the eighth or ninth day. 

r tVifeman. 

Fury. n.f. [furor, Latin; fireur* French.] 

1. Madnefs 

2, Rage; paflion of anger; tumult of mind 
approaching to madnefs. 

I do oppofe my patience to his/*ry; and am arm'd 
To fufler with a quietnefo of fpirit 
Tlw very tyranny and rage of his. Shakefp. 

He hath given me to know the natures of living 
creatures, and the furies of wild hearts. 

j? x. r r , . bPifd, vii. so. 

3 * Fntnufiafm; exaltation of fancy. 

Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a 
divine fury infpired; and her voice would, in fo 
beloved an occalion, fecond her wit. Sidney. 

A fybil* that had nuinber 9 d in (he world 
The fun to courfe two hundred compafles. 

In her prophetick/xrry few »d the work. Shakefp. 

Greater than human kind (he feem’d to look. 

And with an accent more than mortal fpoke z 
Her flaring eyes with fparkling/kry roll, 

Wheu all file god came rufhing on her foul. 

J Dryden's /Ru. 

From furia, Latin.] One of the 
eities of vengeance, and thence a ftormy, 
turbulent* violent, raging woman. 
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The fight of any of the houfe of York# 

Is as a fury t <5 torment my foul. Shaldp, 

It was the moft proper place for a fury to make 
lxeT^JtiCg <and I believe every reader's imagination 
is pleated, when he fees the angry geddefs thus 
bnking m a temped, and plunging herfelf into hell, 
*wud It fuch a fecne of horror and confufion. 

FT 10^7 - r r o Addifm on Italy. 

r A. *•/ [pry , Saxon; genijla fpinoja, 

I^t.J Gorfe; gofs. 

T he whole plant it very thorny: the flowers, 
whichare of the pea-bloom kind, are difpofed in 
Ihort thick fpikes, which are fuceeeded by (hort 
comprefled pods, in each of which arc contained 
three or four kiducy-fliaped feeds. Miller . 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole. 

Both Umber and furxJn , the turf and the cole. 

w r . . buffer. 

For fewel, there groweth great ftore of furxe , 
of which the fhrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew • 

We may know. 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fow. 

Or when to fell the fumes. Dryden's Virgil. 

Fu rzy. adj. [from furze.] Overgrown 
with furze; full of gorfe. 

Wide through the fumy field their rout they take. 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. 

huscATioN. n.f. [ fnfeus , Latin.] Tffe 
aft of darkening or obfeuriwg. Did. 

To FUSE. V. a. [fundo, fufum, Latin.] 

To melt; to pot into fufion; to liquify 
by heat. 

To Fuse. v. m. To be melted ; to be capa« 
ble of being liquified by heat. 

Fu # tEE. n. f. [fufeau, French.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the 

cord or chain of a clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is hf 
the motion of the next wheel, and that by the mo¬ 
tion of the next, and that by the motion of the 
fufie, and that by the motion of the fpring: the 
whole frame of the watch carries a ceafonableneft 
in it, the paifive imprefiion of the intellectual idee 
that was in the artift. Hale . 

2. A firelock [from fufih French]; a fmall 
neat mufquer* This is more properly 
written fu/iU 

Fu«t of a bomb or granado fliell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or com- 
pofition in the (hell take fire, to do the 
oefigned exeention. *Tis ufually a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
or feme fuch matter; and is intended 
to burn no longer than is the time of the 
motion of the oomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it is to fall, 
which time Anderfon makes twenty- 

feven feconds. Harris • 

Fu'be e. Track of a buck. . Aitifworth. 

Fu'sible. adj. [from fifi.] Capable of 
being melted; capable of being made 
liquid by hear. 

Cofourt afforded by metalline bodies, either col- 
liquate with, or othenvife penetrate into other bo* 
dies, efpecially fufhk ones. Style. 

Fusibility, it. f [from fufibU.] Ca- 

nelted; quality of grow- 


pacity of being 
mu liquid bv h 


The ancients obferving In that material a kind 
of merallicai nature, or at leaft a fMobility , feem 
to have refolved it into a nobler ufe. 

/Potion's Architecture. 

The bodiei of moft ufe, that are fought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals which arc 
diftinauifoed from other bodies by their weight, 
fufibilhy , and malfoablenefs. Locke. 

FvLi l. adj. [futile, French; futilis, Latin.] 
5 N a i Capabic 
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1. Capable of bang melted; liquifubleby 

heat. .... 

Some, kfsfkUful, fancy thefe fcapi that occur in 
moft of the larger Gothick building! of England are 
artificial; and wiU have it, that they are a kind of 
Ml marble. Woodward. 

2. Running Fy the force of heat. 

. The liquid ore he drain'd ^ 

Into fit molda prepar'd; from which he form'd 
Firft hi! own tool*: then,what might elfe be wrought 
Fatfile, orgrav’n in metal. Milton* s Por adi/e Lf. , 

Perpetual flames, 

0'erfend.and afhes, and the ftubbora flint, _ . 
Prevailing, turn into a fufil fea. Pbi/if** 

Fossil, n./, \ fufil, French.] 

1. A firelock; a fmall neat mufquet. 

2. [In heraldry; from fufm, Latin.] 
Something like a fpindle. 

Fvfils mu ft be made long, and fmall in the middle, 
in tlie ancient coat of Montague, aigent three/i^/i 
in iefle gules. P ear lam. 

Fu'silibr. it. /. [from fufil-] A foldier 
armed with a fufil; a mufketecr. 

Fusion, n. /• Latin; fufion, Fr. 

i. The a£l of melting. 

a. The date of being melted, or of running 
with heat. 

Metals in fufion do not flame for want of a copi¬ 
ous fume, except fpclter, which fumes copioufty, 
and thereby flames. Newton's Opt. 

Fuss. n.f [A low cant word.] A tu¬ 
mult ; a buftle. 

End at it befits your fatten ; 

Come to ufc and application; 

Nor with ienates keep a fufk r 

, I fubmit, and anfwer thus. Sivifi. 

FUST. ft./, [fufte* French.] 

1. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [From /“fie* French.] A ftrong finell, 
as Uiat of a mouldy barrel. 

To Fust. <v. it. [from the noun.] To grow 
mouldy; to fmell ill. 

FU'STIAN. *. /. [futoine, French; from 
fufie, a tree, becaufe cotton grow*, on 
trees.] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cot¬ 
ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 

It (upper ready, the houfe trimm'd, the fee- 
ving-men in their new fujliatt and their white 
flocking !} S bake/peare. 

2 . A high fwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 
and ideas il 1 affociated; bombaft. 

Nor will you wife in me cotnbuftian. 

By. dint of high heroick fujfian. Hudtbras. 

What fujliam have 1 heard thefe gentlemen find 
dm in Mr. Cowley's odes! In general, ! will fay, 
that nothing can appear more beautiful to me than 
the ftrtngth of thole images which they condemn. 

D*ydm. 

Fufiian Is thoughts and words ill forted, and 
without the leaft relation to each other, Dryden. 

Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the clofe* i 
Oft rife to Juflian, or defeeud to prole. 

Fit'itian. adj. [from the noun.] 


Smith • 
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1. Made of fuftian. 

2. Swelling; unnaturally pompons 
cnloufly tumid. Ufed of ftile. 

When men argue, th* gretteft part 
O' th' conteft falls on terms of art. 

Until the fuftian fluff bo fpent,. 

And then they fall to th* argument. * Hudibras. 

Virgil, if he conld have feen the firft verfes of 
the Sylvse, would have thought Statius mad in his 
fuftian defeription of the ffatue on the brawn horfe. 

Dry den's Dufrrfnoy. 

Fu'stic. n. f A (brt of wood brought 
from the Weft-Indies, ufed in dying of 
cloth. Dirt. 

To Fu'sticatb. <v. a* \fifiigo 9 Latiu.] 
To beat with a fticlc; to cane. Did. 

Fustila'riak. it. /. [from f*fiy-] A 
low fellow; a ftinkard; a fcoundrel. 
A word ufed by Shakefpeare only. 

Away, youfcuUion, you rampallian, you fuftil*~ 
riant I'll tickle your cataftrophe. Slatrff. 

Fu'stiness. »./• [from fifty*] MtHildi- 
nefs; (link. 

Fusty. edj, [from fift*\ Hl-fmelling; 
mouldy. 

Hector (ball have a great catch, if he knock out 
either of your brains: ne were as good crack a fifty 
nut wiih no kernel. Sbakefpcare. 

The fifty plebeians hate thine honours* oka!:. 
The large Achilles, at this fifty fluff. 

From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. 

„ Shake/ peart. 

FU'TILE. adfi [futile, French; futility 
Latin.] ^ \ 

1. Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfeti, tha 
tell, will do more hurt tha 
duty to conceal* Bacon.. 

2. Trifling; worthlefs; of no weight. 

Futility- jv. /- [fitiltie % French; from 

futile .] 

i. Talkativencfs; loquacity. 

This fable does not (hike fo much it the futility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 
humour. ^ L'E/irangt. 

2+ Triflingnefe; want of weight;, want of 
folidity. 

Trifling futility appears in their figns of the zo- 
diack, and their mutual relations and afpefls. 

Bentley,. 

Fu'ttockb. jv. /. [corrupted from foot 
hooks. Skinner.] The lower timbers that 
hold the (hip together. 

FU'TURE. adj . [fiturut , Latin y filter, 
French.] That which will be hereafter.; 

to come: as, the future ftate. 

Glory they fung to the moft High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. 

Milton. 

He lows the teeth at Pallas's command, 

And flings the future people from his hand. 

Addifon's Ovid. 

Fu'ture. ft. f [from the adje&ivc.J 
Time to come;, fomewhat to happen 
hereafter. 


many 
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Hiy letters have frsnfported me beydnd . 

This ign’rant prefent time t and I feel now 
Th zfutmre in the inftant. Sbakefpeart's Macbeth # 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above itk 
power, either is dibbled for the future, or elfe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after, 

Locke* 

Fu'turely. adw* [from future^] In time 
to come. 

This preference of Cod, as it k preference, it 
not the caufe of any thing fiturely fcccecding 
neither doth God'a-aloreknowdcdge impale any ne- 
ceflity, or bind. Raleigh, 

Futuri'tkjn. Jv. f ‘[from future.'] The 
ftate of being to be ; the condition of be¬ 
ing come to pafs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of she 
world's redemption fhould reft only in the number 
of poflibilities, and hang fo loole in re(pe& of its 
futurition » as to leave ole event la an equal poife^ 
whether ever there (hould be fucb a thing or no ? 

South* 

Futu'rity. *./ [firom/»/»rA] 

1. Time to come ^ events to come. 

Not my fcrvicQ paft, nor prefent (brio ws. 

Nor pur|os'd merit in futurity* 

Can ranfom me* Sbdkefpeare's- Othello. 

I will contrive feme way to make It known tor 
futurity , that L had your iordftnp for my patron. 

Swtf m 

2. Event to edme- 

All futurities are naked before that AU-feeing 
Eye,. the light of which is no more Kindred by 
dtltanoe of time than.the fight of an angel con be 
determined by diftance of place. South* 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from Cnee, 

Thou {kill'd in fate and dark futurity. Pipe* 

3. The ftate -of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare pofis* 
bilities,. which never commence into a futurity ; it 
requiring fuch a free, fedate and intent mind, aa 
it may be,, is no where found but among the pla- 
tOnicaLideas. Glatnulle's Scepfis. 

To FUZZ. <Vk n. [without etymology.] 
To fly out, in fmall particles.. 

Fu'zzuall. jv* f [fuxz and ball .] A 
kind of fungus which, when prefled^- 
burfts and featters duft in-the eyes. 

Fy. inter], [fy, French and Flemifb; <p§v 9 
Greek; wah 9 Lat.] . A word of blame 

and difapprobation. 

Add fy on frrtune, mine avowed foe,. 

Wbofe wrathful wreaks themfelm do now allay. 

Fy, my Xoxiy fy /' a foldier, and afraid J^What 
need we tear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account ?- 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him! 

But fy , my wand’ring mufe, howffidu do*ft flray ! 
Expeftance calls thee now another way. Milton. 

Nay, fy, what mean you in thisoMn place ? 
Unhand me, or, 1 (wear. I’ll (cratch your face: 

Let go, for fhame; you make me mad for fpita: 

My mouth's my own; and if you kifs. I’ll bite. 

Dryden . 

Fy, madam, he cued, we muft be paft all thefe 
gaities. Toilet^ 
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GAB 

G Has two founds, one from the 

Greek r, and the Latin, which is 
called that of the hard G, because 
it is .formed by a preffure fomewhat hard 
of the forepart of the tongue Againft the 
upper gum* This found G retains be- 
fore a, o, u, l, r ; as, gate, go, gull 
The other found, called that of the foft 
G, refcmblcs that of J, and is com¬ 
monly, though not always, found before, 
#,'* 5 as, gibbet* Before n, at the 
and of a word, g h commonly melted 
•wav’; as In the French, from which 
thefe words are commonly derived; thus, 
for benign, malign, condign, we pronounce 
bettine, maline , coniine. It is often fiient 
in the middle of the words before b; as, 
wight*. The Saxon D, j, fee ms to have 
had generally the found of jr confonant; 
whence gate is by rufticks flill pronoun¬ 
ced yoke. 

e A BAtDi if c* *. /. [gtrvardina, Italian.J 
A coarfc frock ; any mean drefs. 

My left way is fo creep under hit gabardine ; 
there Is no other (heifer hereabout*. Sbaktfpestre. 

You call me mtfbelicvtr, cut-throat dog. 

And fpit upon sny Jewilh gabardine* Shake/. 

The knight did (trait fubmtt. 

And laid his weapons at her feet r 
Neat be difrob'd hi % gabardine. 

And with it did hijnielr refign. Hsedibras. 

9i Go/fcBLB. *v. tr. {gabbarc, Italian; gab- 

berm, Dutch.J 

s. To make an inarticulate nolfc. 

When thou could'll not, favage. 

Shew thine own meaning. But would *(l gabble like 
A thing mod brutiib, 1 endow'd thy purpofes 
With words that made them known. Sbakefpeare. 

Flocks of kiwi, that when the tempeft roar, 

With their hoarfe gabblingfctk. the filetC (hoar. 

Dry Jen. 

2* To prate loudly without meaning.. 

Hate you no wit, .manners, nor he* Ry, but to 
gobble like tinkers at this time of night ? l>o ye 
make aa alehixdir of my lady's houfe ? 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Which made (ome think, when he did gabble, 
TV had heard three labourers of Babel, Hudibras* 
Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 

Rim to hear jack Pudding gabble. Swift . 

Ga^olb. tt* f* [from the verb*] 
t* Inarticulate noife like that of 
mals. 

Not to know wtrtrwe (peak one 10 another, fo 


rutc am- 



2. Loud talk without meaning 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the bulkier*j each to other calls, 
not Werflood. Milton's Paradlfe Taft. 

Ga (el a. u.f, [from gabble .J A prater; 
a chattering fellow. 

Ga'acL. ir./. [gabdlo, French; gabella f 
Italian; japef, Saxon, 
excife; a tax. 
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a tribute.] An 


GAD 

The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
and tobacco. Addifm tn Italy. 

GAIBON* n . f. [French.] A wicker 
baiket which is filled with earth to make 
a fortification or intrenchment. 

His battery was defended all along with gabions, 
and calks filled with find. fCm iles. 

Gamble, n. /. [ganxtl, Wel(h; gable, 
French.] The Hoping roof of a building. 

Take rare, that all your brick-work be covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of 
building, without gable cads, which are very heavy, 
and very apt to let the water into the brick-work. 

Mortimer's Hst/bandry. 

Gad. n.f* jab, Saxon; gaddur, Iilandick, 
a dub.] 

1. A wedge or ingot of Heel. 

klemifh Reel is brought down the Rhine to Don, 
and other parts, (ome in ban, and fome in gads ; 
and therefore called Flemifo Reel, and fometimes 
gad Reel. * Mqxom's Meet. Exer. 

2. It feems to be ufed by Sbakefpeare for a 
Hile or graver [from jab, Saxon, a goad. 

L will go get a leaf ol brafs. 

And with a gadU Reel will write thefe words. 

Shaluffeare . 

To Gad. m. n. [Derived by Skinner from 

f adfly ; by Junius from gadtnu, Wellh, to 
orfake; thought by others only the pre¬ 
terite of the old word ajaan, logo .] To 
ramble about without any fettled pur- 
pofc; to rove Joofcly and idly. 

How now, my headRroag, where have you been 
gadding t 

—Where 1 have learnt me to repent. Shake/p. 

Give the water 00 pafiage, neither a wicked woman 
liberty to gad abroad. Eeelef xxv. 35. 

The letter devils arofe with ghaRly tore. 

And thronged forth about the world to gad j 
Each land they fill'd, river, (beam and (here. 

Fairfax. 

Envy is a gadding paflion, and walketh the 
ftreets, said doth not keep home. Macon. 

Gad not abroad atev’ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or pattion ; 

To court each place or fortune that doth 
IS wantonnefs in contemplation. Herberta 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods aod defart caves. 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown. 
And all their echo's moan. Milton. 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze j their Rings draw 
blood. 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 

• Dryden. 

She wreaks her anger on her rival's head • 

W'ith furies frights her from her native 
And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. 

Dryden. 

There’s an 01 loft, and this coxcomb runs a 
gadding after wild fowl. V Fftrange. 

No wonder their thoughts (bould be perpetually 
Shifting from what difgufts them, and leek better 
entertainment in more pleating objefts, after which 
they will unavoidably be gadding. Locke . 

Gadder, n.f [from ga. .] A rambler : 

one that rues much abroad without bu- 
finefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, eaufeth 
great *c^r, and flMwiUitoic^fcrbcrowalhany* 

Metis/, 
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Ga'ddinGly. adv. [from gadi] 
rambling, roving manner. 

Ga'dfly. n.f. [gad and fty ; but by Skin* 
mer, who makes it the original of gad ; 
it is called goadfty. Suppofed to be ori¬ 
ginally from goad, in Saxon jab, and 
ftyJ] A fly that when he flings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly 
about; the breefe. 

The fly called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhar 
(hat fwimraeth upon the top of tbc water, and is inoft 
•boot ponds. Macon's Nat. hi if. 

Light fly his (lumbers. If perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies fallen on the herd. Tbompfom 

Gaff. n.f. A harpoon or large hook. 

Ainfworlh. 

Gaffer# n.f. [jepepe, companion, Sax¬ 
on.] A word of refpeft now obsolete, 
or applied only in contempt to a moan 
perfon. 

For gaffer Tresdwdl told us by the bye, . 

Exceffive forrow is exceeding dry. Gay‘s Pafter alt. 

Ga'fflbs. w./.-fgapelucaj% fpears, Saxon.] 
x • A rti ficial fpu rs put upon cock $ when they 
are fet to fight. 

2# A Heel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. 

Ainfworlh * 

To Gag# n>* n. [ftom gaghel, Dutch, the 
palate, Minfbaw .] 'lb flop the mouth 
with fomething that may allow to breathe, 
but binder to (peak. 

He*s out of hii^guard already: untefs you laugh 
and mintfttr occsfion to- him, he is gagg’J. 

Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
There foam'd rebellious logick, £a£gV and bound. 

Pope. 

Gag# n.f. [from the verb.] Something 
put into the mouth to hinder fpecch or 
caring. . 

-Sonic, whin the kids theirdams too deeply drain, . 
With gags, and muzzles their foft mouths reftrain. 

Dryden. 

Your woman would have run up ftatrs before me j 
but I have fecured her below witli a gag in her chaps. 

Dryden. 

Gage. n.f. {gage, French.] 

I. A pledge; a pawn; a caution ; any thing 
given in Security. 

He, .when the fhameed (hield of (Ism Sansfoy 
He fpy'd, with that fame fairy champion's page, . 
He to him leapt; and that fame envious g 4 gr. 

Of vigor's gloiy from him fuatcht away. 

Fail 

There X throw my gage, 

Difelahning here the*kindred ot a king. 

And lay afide my high blood's royalty. Sbakefp. 

There is mpgfg*, the- manual fcal of death. 

That marks thee out tor hell. SbakefpCare. 

■ They from their mothers breads poor orphans rend. 
Nor without guges to the needy lend.. Sandys. 

1 am made the cautionary pledge, . 

The gage and hoftsgc of your keeping**!. Southern. 

But ittice it was decided, aufpicious king, . 

In Britain's right that thou (hoitld'ft wed the main, 
Heav'tf, as a gage, would caft fome previous thing. 

And thircforc.doom’d chat Lawfon ibould be (lain. 

* Dryden. 
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Tn any truth, that gets not poffHffen *f our minds 
by felf-evidence or demonftration, the arguments that 
Rain it afient are the vouchers and gage of its pro- 
liability. Locke. 

%. A meafure ; a rule of xneafuring. 

One judges, as the weather di&ates, right 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night i 
Another judges by a hirer gage. 

An author's principles or parentage. 'Young. 

?i Gage. *v. a. [gager, French.] 

4 . To wager; to depone as a wager; to 
impawn ; to give as a caution, pledge, or 
fecurity. 

A moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king. Cbakefpeart. 

He found the TurkiCb merchants making merry: 
unto thefe merchants, he gave due faiutations, go* 

f ing his faith for their fafcty, and they likewife to 

im. Knouts'* Hifiory. 

2. To bind by fome caution or furety; -to 
engage. 

My chief care 

9 s to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, fomethiog too prodigal. 

Hath left me gag'd. Sbakefpeare. 

3. To meafure; to take the contents of 
any vdTel of liquids particularly. More 
properly gauge* See Gauge. 

- We (hall fee your bearing, 

—Nay, but 1 barto night: you Hull not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shake/peart. 

To Gaggle. *v. n. [gagem,getgelen, Dutch.] 
To make a noife like a goo(e. 

Birds prune their feathers, geefe gaggle* and crows 
Teem to call upon.rain; which is but the comfort 
•they receive in the relenting of the air. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory* 
♦flay fat geefegugg/e with melodious voice. 

And ne'er want gooieberries or apple-iaucc* Lihg. 

Ga'ily. achv. [fro mgap.] 

M* Airily; Cheerfully. 

2. Splendidly. See Gayly* 

GAIN, a*/* \gaen, French.] 

l. Profit; advantage; contrary to lofs* 

But what things were gain to me, thofe 1 counted 
lofs for Chrift, Phil. iii. 7. 

Betides the pufpofe it were now, to teach how 
vi&ory fhould be ufed, or the gains thereof com* 
O&unicated to tbe-general con fen t. Raleigh. 

Hstock, and fpoil, and >ruin are sny gain . 

Milton, 

It is in praife of men as in gettings and gains ; 
•for fight gains make heavy purfes; for light gains 
Come thick, whereas great come but now and then. 

Bacon's Ejfays. 

This nn(t be made by fome governor upon his 
•own private account, who has a great flock that 
he is content to turn that way, and is invited by 
xhe gains. Temple. 

Compute the gains of his ungovem'd zeal, 

2 ]] fuiti h's cloth the praife of rafting well. Drydtn. 
Folly tights for kings or dives for gain. Pope. 

2« Intercft ; lucrative views. 

That, fir, which ferns for gain. 

And follows but for form* 

Will pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the florm. fibakfyeore. 

2 * Unlawful advantage. 

Did 1 make a gain ot you by nny of them whom 
I fent unto you ? a Cor . xa. 17. 

If pride, if envy, if the luft ok gain f 
If mad ambition m thy bofom reign. 

Thou bo ait’it, alas 1 thy fober feme in vain. 

Fitzgerald. 

4. Overplus in a comparative computa¬ 
tion ; any thing oppoled to loft. 

9 *o Gain. *w# a* [gapner, French.] 

I. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Egypt became a gained ground by the muddy 
•nd limeous matter brought down by the Nilus, 
which fettled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors . 
He gains, to live as Man, 

Higher degree of life. Mili«n * 
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What reinforcement we may gain from hope. 

Milton. 
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To win ; not*to lofe. 

A leper once he loft, and gain'd a king. Milton. 

, To have the overplus in comparative 
computation. 

If you have two veflela to till, and you empty one 
to till the other, you gain nothing by that. 

Brpum's Theory of the Earth. 

, To obtain; to procure; to receive. 

I acceptance found, which gain'd 
This anfwtr from the gracious voice divine. Milton. 

That fide from fmall reflexion gains 
Of glimm’ring air, lefs vex'd with tempeft loud. 

Milton. 

If fuch a tradition were endeavoured to be fet 
on foot, it is not Jtafy to imagine how it ihould at 
tirft gain entertainment; but much more difficult to 
conceive however it fhould come to be univerfally 
propagated. Tillotfon'x Sermons. 

For fame with toil vet gain, but lofe with cafe. 
Sure fame to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope. 

, To obtain increafc of any thing allotted. 

I know that ye would gam the time, becaufe ye 
fee die king is gone from me. Dan. ii. 8. 

6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 

Ye (hould not have loofed from Crete, and have 
gained this harm and lofe. Ath, xavii. Xi. 

7. To win againft oppofition. 

They who were fent to the other pafs, after ■ 
Ihort retillance, gained it. Clarendon. 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 

.And only gains the wealthy client's caufc. 

Phy den's Per/. 

© love't for Sylvia’let me gain the prize. 

And make my tongue viftorious as her eyes. Pope • 

8. To draw into any intcreft or party. 

Come, with prefents, laden from the port. 

To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryden. 

If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity. 

No woman does it better than youtfelf: 

If you gain him, I fhali comply of courfe. 

A. Philips. 

To obtain as a wooer. 

He never fhali find out fir mate, but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or miftake. 

Or whom he wifhes moft fhali feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefc, but fhali fee her gain'd 
By a far wont. 

10. To reach; to attain. 

The Weftftill glimmers with fome ftreakt of dayt 
'Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the ti mely inn. Soakefpcare's Macbeth. 

Death was the poft, which 1 almoft did gain : 
Shall I once more be toft into the main ? IVallcr* 
Sun 1 found his praife 

In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb’ft. 

And when high noon haft gain'd, and when thou 
fail’d. Milton* 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troublefome march to gain the top of it. 

Add yon eat Italy. 

Thus fav'd from death, they gain the Phcftan (bores, 
With (batter’d veflels and dil'ablcd oars. Pope. 

11 * To Gain truer* To draw to another 
party or intereft. * 

The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured 
to gain over thofe who were reprefeuted as their 
enemies. Swift. 

To Gain. <v* n* 

1. To grow rich ; to have advantage $ to 
be advanced in intcreft orhappinefs. 

Thou haft taken ufury and increafc, and thou 
haft greedily gained ol thy neighbours by extortions. 

Exek. xxii. IX. 

2. To encroach: to come forward by de¬ 
grees : with ok* 

When watchful herons leave their watry ftanl, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 

Vain on the (kies, and foar above the fight. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

So on the land, while here the ocean gains, 

In other prts it leaves wide Tandy plains. Pope. 

To get ground; to prevail againft : with 

on* 1 

itized by Microso ft ® 


Milton* 
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The Engfifo have not only gained Upon the 
Venetians in the Levant, but have their doth in 
Venice itfelf. _ ^ Addifon* 

4. To obtain influence with: with am* 

My good behaviour had gained fo far on the em¬ 
peror, that 1 began to conceive hopes of liberty. 

Swift* 

G a i n. adj* [ An old word now out of ufc.] 
Handy ; ready; dexterous. 

■Preface to the Accideuce, 

Ga'ikER. ft. f [from gain.] One who 

receives profit or advantage. 

• The client, betides retaining a clear confidence, it 
always 3 gainer , and by no means can be at any lofs, 
as feeing, if the compofuion be overhard, he map 
•relieve himfclf by recourfe to his oath* Bacon, 

If what I get in empire 
I lofe in fame, I think mylfclf no gainer. 

Denham's Sqpbf. 

He thar lofes any thing, and gets wifdom by it, 
i» a gainer by the lofe. L' Efirange. 

By trade, we are as great gainers by the commo¬ 
dities of other countries as ot oor own nation. 

Add if on's Freeholder . 

Gainful, adj. [gahr and fnlL] 

1, Advantageous; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with 4 l« 
lufeious propot al of fome gainful purchafe, tome 
rich match,or advantageous projed. South, 

2. Lucrative ; productive of money. 

Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden . 

Maro’s mule commodious precepts gives, 
Inftru&ive to the fwaint, nor wholly bent 
On what is gainful z fomeltmes (be diverts 
From folid counlels. -Philips, 

Ga'infu lly. aivm [ftomgainful.] Profi¬ 
tably ; advantageoufly. 

Ga'infulness. Km f '[from gainful 1] 
Profit; advantage. 

Ga'ingiving. n . f. [ 9 gainJT and grve.J 
T he fame as mifgiving; a giving againft; 
as gainfaying, which is ftiil in ufc, is fay- 
ing againft, or contradicting. 

It is but foolery-; but it i« fuch kind of gain* 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Ga'inless. adj* [from gain.\ Unprofita¬ 
ble ; producing no advantage. 

Ga'inlessness. nmf [from^a/«Z^.] Un* 
profitablenefs; want of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the gainlejjhefs -as well 
as laborioufnefe of the work ; miners, buried in earth 
and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore 
they digged ; no more is the iofattable raifer. 

’Decay of Piety, 

Ga'inly. ad*v. [from gof*.] Handily 5 
readily; dexterou fly. Out of ufc. 

To Gainsay, v. a* [j.goinft and fay*~\ 

1. To contradift^ tooppofc^ to controvert 
with; to dffputc againll. 

Speeches which gairfay one another, muft of 
neceflity be applied both unto one and the fame fob* 
je£l. Hooker . 

Too facile then, thou didft not much gainfay ; 
Nay, didit permit, approve, end fair difmifs. 

Milton . 

z* To^dcny any thing. 

I never heard yet 

That any of thofe bolder vices wanted 

Lefs impudence \ogainfay what they did 

Than to periorm it tirft. Shake/peare . 

Gainsa'yfr. ft*/* [from gainfay Oppo¬ 
nent; adverfary. 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, 

•nd betides expectation, they require the fame at 

aur hands. Hooker, 

We are, for this caufe, challenged as manifeft 

gainfayers of Scripture, even in that which we read 

lor Scripture unto the people. Hooker . 

It was kill sutler of COfivi&ion to all gainfayersm 

Hammond. 

Others 

— ) 
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Mitten, 


Taylor, 


Others fought themfelves a came by being 

gainfaying, but failed of t v V purpofe. fell. 

’Gainst. prep. [for again/}J\ See A- 

CAINST. 

Tremble* ye nations! wfreyfecure before* 

Laugh'd at thofe arms* that 'gain/ ourfclvts we bore. 

Dryder. 

To-Ga'instaND. *v. a . and ftand .] 

To withftand ; to oppofe; to refill. A 
proper word* but not m ufe. 

Love proved himfelf valiant* that durft with the 
fword of revereot'duty gainftand the force of fo many 
enraged ddixet. Sidney. 

GA'IRISH. adj. [jeppian; to drefi fine, 
Saxon.]. 

1. Gaudy; fhowy; fplendid; fine. 

Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hole, 
monftrous hats, and gairijb colours. A/cbam. 

I call’d thee then poor lhadow, painted queen. 
The prefentation of but what I was * 

A mother, onlv mock'd with two fair babes $ 

A dream of what thou waft, a gairijb flag. 

To be the aim of every dangerous foot. Skake/p. 

There in dole covert by fome brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day’s gairijb eye. 

2 . Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 

Fame and glory tranfport a man out of bimlclf: 
H makes the mind loofc and gairjb, fc alters the 
fpinu, and leaves a kind of didolution upon all the 
faculties. South. 

Gaihshnes un.f. [from gairj/fr.] 

1. Finery; flauntinggaudintfs. 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 

Let your hope be without vanity, or gatrj/hne/s 
of fpirit, but fober, grave, and filcnL 

Gait. tt.f. [gat» Dutch.] 

X. Away; as, gang jour gait. 

Good youth, addrefs thy gait unto her; 

Be not denied accefs, ftand at her door. Shake/. 

2. March; walk. 

Nought regarding, they kept on their gair 9 
And all her vain allurements did forfake. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late. 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. 

Hubb. Tale. 

3. The manner and air of walking. 

Great Juno comes; 1 know her by her gait. 

Sbake/peare. 

He had in his perfon, in his afpedl, the appear¬ 
ance of a great man, which he preferved in his 
gait and motion. Clarendon. 

A third, who. By ha gait 
And fierce demeanor, fee ms the prince of bell. 

Milton. 

Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their ga 

Milton. 

I dekrib'd his way. 

Bent all on fpced, and mark'd his airy gait. 

Milton. 

Gala'ce. *./. A fhepherd’s dog. Not 
in ufe. 

My heart-blood it well nigh frome, I feel; 

And my ga/age grown fall to my heel. Spenfer. 

Gala'ncal. n.f. [ealange, French. 1 A 
medicinal root. 

The leflcr gala/tgal is in pieces, about an inch 
or two long, of the thickncfs of a man's liide 
finger { a brownifh red colour, extremely hot and 
pung ent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about 
two inches or more in length, and an inch in thick- 
nefs : its colour is brown, with a faint caft of red 

in it: it has a difagreeable, but much lefs acrid 
and pungent tafte. tiW 

Gala'xv. n. f. [yn\t$y* ; galaxie, Fr. j 

The milky way; a dream of light in the 

fky, confiding of many final! ftars. 

A broad and ample road, whofc dull is gold. 

And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear, 

Been 12 the galaxy. Milton't Farad 1 /e Loft. 

A brown, tor which heaven would difoand 
The galaxy, and fan be courts QUaveland. 
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Several tights will not be fecn. 

If there be nothing elfe between ; 

Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i* th* Iky, 
ll thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley • 

We dare not undertake to Ihew what advantage 
is brought to utf by thofo innumerable ftars in the 
galaxy. Bentley . 

GALBANUM. n. /. 

We meet with galbannm fome times in loofc 
granules, called drops of tears, which is the pure ft, 
and fometimes in large mafles. It is foft, like 
wax, and dudlilc between the fingers; of a yellowifo 
or rcddtfo colour: its fmell is ftrong and difagree¬ 
able. It is of a middle nature between a gum and 
a refin, being inflammable as a refin, and folublc 
in water as a gum, and will not daflolve in oil as 
pure refins do. It is the produce of an umbelliferous 
plant. Hill. 

I yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the bell 
aiyrrh; as galbannm . EcclcJ. xxiv. 15. 

Gale. n.J. [gabling, hafty, fudden, Ger¬ 
man.] A wind not teropefluous, yet 
ftronger than a breeze. 

What happy gale 

Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 

’ Sbake/peare. 

Winds 

Of gentlcft gale Arabian odours fann'd 
From their loft wings, and Flora’s carlicft fxnclls. 

Milton . 

Frelh gales and gentle air. Milton. 

Umbria's green retreats. 

Where weftern gales eternally re fide. Add i/on. 

Ga'leated. adj. [galeatus, Latin.] 

1. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galeated efehinus copped, and in foape fome- 
what more conick than any of the foregoing. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

2. [Inr botany.] Such plants as bear a 
flower refembling an helmet, as the 
monkfhood. 

Galeri'citlate. °dj. [from galerus , 
Latin.] Covered as with a hat. 

Ga # liot. ft./. [ galiotte » French.] A lit¬ 

tle galley or fort of brigantine, built 
very flight and fit for chafe. It carries 
but one mail, and two or three patte- 
reroes. It can both fail and row, and 
has fix teen or twenty feats for the row¬ 
ers, with one man to each oar. DiQ. 

Barbirofia fent two notable pyrites with thirty 
galliots, who, landing their men, were valiantly en¬ 
countered, and forced again to their gallhts. 

Knolls si's Hijlory. 

GALL, ft.fi feeala, Saxon; gaffe, Dutch.] 

1. The bile, an animal juice remarkable 
for its fuppofed bittemefs. 

Come to my woman's bread. 

And take my milk for gall, you murthering minif- 

t£ri 1 Sbake/peare. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s fpriog, but forrow’s fall. Sbake/p. 

This pofition informs us of e vulgar errour, 
terming the gall bitter, ns their proverb implies. 
It's as bitter as gall ; whereas there's nothing gull- 
able fweeter; and what is moft undluous mult 
needs partake of a fweet favour. Harvey. 

Gall is the grtateft refolvent of cuidled milk: 
Bcerhaave has given at a time one drop of the gall 
of an cel with fuccefs. 

Arbutbnoi on Diet. 

2. The part which contains the bile. 

The married couple, as a teftimony of future 
concord, did caft the gall of the facrifice behind 
the altar. Brown. 

3. Any thing extremely bitter. 

Thither write, my queen, 

".'Ildri 


And with mine eyes 1 'll drink the words you fend. 
Though ink be made of gall. Sbahe/p. Cymbetine. 

Poifon be their drink! 

Gtd/f worfc ih*P gall, the daioUaft facat they tafte ! 

Si hikeft> tare. 
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She ftill infijlts, and yon mull (Fill adore; 

Grant that the honey's much, the gall is more. 
p r . Dtyd'/tt*. 

4. Rancour; malignity. 

They did great hurt unto his title, and have left 
a perpetual gall in the mind of the people. 

Spen/er on Ireland. 

f. Anger; bittemefs of mind. 

Suppofe your hero were a lover. 

Though he before had gall and rage ; - 
He grows difpiri ted and low, 

* He hates the fight, and lbuns the blow. Brier, 

6. A flight hurt by fretting off the fkin. 
[From the verb.] 

This is the fatalift wound; as much fuperior to 
the former, as- a gangrene is to a gall or fcratch. 

Government 0/ the Tongue* 

. [From go!laS \' 

Galls or galmhs are preternatural add accidental' 
tumours, produced on trees ; but thofe of the oak 
only are ufed in medicine. We have Oriental 
and European galls: the Oriental are brought 
from Aleppo, ot the bignels of a large nutmeg, 
with tubercles on their furfacc, of a very firm tex¬ 
ture, and a difagreeable, acerb, and aftringent tafte. 

The European galls are of the fame fize, with 
perfedUy fmooth lurfaces; they are light, often 
fpengy, and cavernous within,'and always of a 
lax texture. They hive a lefs aullere tafte, and 
are of much lefs value than the fixft fort. The 

S eneral hiftory of galls is this: An infedt of the 
y kind wounds the branches of the trees, -and izt 
the hole depofites her egg: the lacerated veffelr 
of the tree difeharging their contents, form a tu¬ 
mour or woody cafe about the hole, where the egg 
is thus defended from all injuries. This tumour 
alfo ierves for the food of the tender maggot, pro¬ 
duced from the egg, which, as foon as it is in its 
winged ftate, gnaws its way out, as appears from the 
hole found in the gall; and where no hole is feen, 
the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within. It has bees oblervcd, that the oak dots not 
luce galls in cold countries: but this obfervation • 
. iall be confined to the medicinal galls ; for all 
thofe cxcrcfcencies which we call oak-apples, oak- 
grapes, and oak-conrt, an.jruo galls, though lefs 
firm in their texture. Hill. 

Bcfidcs the acorns, the oak beareth galls, qak- 
apples, and oak-nuts. Bacon's Natural Hijlory • 
Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and morbofe 
cxcrdccnccs, demonftrates that sll fuch excrcfccnces, 
where any infedts are found, are excited by fome 
venenofc liquor, which, together with their eggs, 
fuch inledls fold* Ray on the Creation • 

The Aleppo galh,. wherewith we make ink, are 
no other than cafes of infedis, which are bred in 
them. Derbam. 

To Gall. *v. a. [ga f er, French.] 

1. To hurt by fretting the fkin. 

I'll touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him flightly, 

1 1 may be death. Sbake/p. Hamlet. 

His yoke iscafy, when by us embrac'd { 

But loads and galls, if on our necks 'tit caft. 

Denham. 

" A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for 
bis galled horfc, begins with calling his eye upon 
all things. Locke, 

On the monarch’s fpcech Achilles broke. 

And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke. 

Tyrant, I well deferv'd thy galling chain. Bope m 

2. To impair; to wear away. 

He doth objedl, I am too great of birth ; 

And that my Hate being galled with my expence, 

I feek to heal it only by his wealth. Shake/pearei 
If it foould fall down in a continual ftream like 
a river, it would gall the ground, walk away plants 
by the roots, and overthrow houfos. R°y. 

3. To teaze; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of ihat adtion, and to gall their minds 
who did not fo much commend it, hs wrote his 
book. Hooker. 

What they feem contented with, even for that 
very caufe we rejedl ; and there is nothing but it 
pleafeth ui the better, if we cfjpy that it gtdletb 
lUvifl, Hooker, 

When 
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Save how to gall and pinch this 
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When I (hew jufticc, 
f pity thofe I do not know } 

which a difmifsM offence would after gall. 

Shak/pest 

AU ftudies here I fckmnly defy, 

Bohngbroko. 

Sbak. ffrt. IV. 

Ho man commits any fin but his confidence fmites 
him, and hu guilty mini is frequently galled with 
the remembrance ot it. Tillcrfort. 

, To harafs; to miicbief; to keep in a 

(late of uneafmefs. . 

The Helou had gotten new heart, and wit!i 

divers forts of (hot from corners of facets and hwie- 

windows galled them. Sidney. 

• Light demilances from they throw, 

Fatten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 

Dry a. /t.n. 

In our wars againit the French of old, wc uxd to 
gall them with our long bows, at a greater dittance 
than they could (hoot their arrows. Addijon. 

To Gall. v. n. To fret. 

I have feen you gtecking and galling at this gen¬ 
tleman twice or thrice. Sbakefpcare. 

GALLANT, adj. [galant, French, irora 

gala, fine drew, w paniflu] 

I. Gay ; well dreffed ; (howy ; fplendid ; 

magnificent. 

A place of bread Viren, wherein (hall go no galley 

with oars, neither (hall gallant (hips pafc thereby. 

ff. xxxiti. ai. 

The gay, the wife, the gallant , and the jrare. 
Subdu’d alike, all but one paffion have. Halter. 

Z. Brave; high fpirited; daring; magna¬ 
nimous. 

Scorn, that any (hould kill his uncle, made 

him feck his revenge in manner gallant enough. 

kidney. 

But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. 

Skaktfpeart. 

A gallant man, whole thoughts fly at the higheft 
game, require* no further iufigbt. Digby. 

Fine; noble; fyacious. 

w There are no tricks in plain and Ample faith ; 

But hollow men, like horleshot at‘hand, 

Make valiant fhew end promife of their mettle. 

Shakefpean. 

Courtly with refpett to ladies. 

He difeourfed, how gallant and how brave a 

thing it would be for his bighnefs to make a journey 

into Spain, and to fetch home his miftrtfs. 

Clarendon. 

When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 

The gay troops begin 

In gallant thought to plume their painted »^ng!.^ 

Ga'llant. n.f. [from the adjettive.] 

1. A gay, fprighiiy, airy, fplendid, man. 

The new procUunaUou. 

.-What »s*t for \ 

—The reformation of our travellM gallants , 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taytors. 

ShakeJpearjt. 

The gallants and lefty youths of Naples came and 
©fared tTicrnfclves unro Vatijus. Kndles. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their tacchions brandilh’d at the giifty fprfght. 

• ’ • DryJev. 

Gallants , look to’t, you fay there aTe no fprights 5 
But I’ll come dance about your beds at nights. 

Dry den. 

2. A tt^ioremaftcr, who carcfies women to 
debauch them. 

One, wprn to pieces with age, (hew* himfdf a 
j&inggdllant. Sbaktfpcare. 

She had left fhe good mail at home, a$d 

brough t a w’i y her gallant. Addlfon*s SpeBator. 

A wooer ; one who courts a woman 
for marriage. In the two latter fenfes 
it has commonly the accent on the lull 
fylUble. 

Ga'lla NTLY. ad<v. [from gallant.] 

1. Gayly; fplendidly. 

2 , bravely; nobly; generoufly, 
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Ysu have not dealt iogal/anily with as a* t*c did ^ 
xe\ th you in a parallel cafe: laft year a paper was 
brought here frotn England, which i^c ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangnun. ^ Swift. 

GaTlantry. n.f. [galatt/ene, French.] 

1. Splendour of appearance; (how, mag¬ 
nificence; glittering grandeur; oftenta- 
tious finery. 

Make the fca (bine with gallantry , end mil 
The Englifli youth flock to their admiral, frailer* 

2. Bravery; noble nefs; generofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gal - 
fanny of your principles, will invite gentlemen tq 
the ufcfui and ennobling ftudy of nature. 

Glam/. Seep/. Preface* 

3. A number of gallants. 

Hedlor, Deiuhoous, and all the gallantry of 
Troy, I would have arm’d to-day. khak^fpeare, 

4. Courrihip; refined addrefs to womefc 

The martial Moors, \n gallantry refin’d. 

Invent new ares to make their charmers kind. 

Granville . 




.church^ of London are driving tpaco, ai app^aA'by 
the many galleries every day built in them. 

Granny* 

There are covered gaHeyies (hat lead from the 
palace to five different churches. Addifon. 

2. The feats in the playhoufe above th 
pit, in which the meaner people fit. 

While all its throats the gallery ex tends. 

And all the thunder of the pit alcends. Pope. 

Ga-llbtyle. n. f. I fuppofe this word 
has the feme import with gallipot* 

Make a compound body of gUTs and gaMetjfet 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalccdoo, 
being a fluff between a porcelUne and a gUfs. 

Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

GA'LLEY. ». /. [galea, Italian gale re, 
French.c derived, as fome think, from 
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5. Vicious love; lewdnefs; debauchery. 

It looks like a fort of comj»unding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to he 
vioioui, provided (he he not a profligatey as if there 
were a certain puint where gallantry ends, and In¬ 
famy begins. Swift. 

Ga'lleass. n. f. [galeat, FrencK ] A 

heavy low-built YefleJ, with both fails 
and pars. It carries rhrec wafts, but they 
cannot be lowered, as in a galley. It 
has thirty-two feats for rovers, and fix or 
feven fiaves to each. To carry three tire 
of guns at the head, and at the ftern there 
are two tire of guns. Di&. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe 
of great nccefiity* thirty men of war, a hundied 
.galleys, and ten galeaffce. Addifon on Italy. 

My father hath no left 

Than three great argufies, betides two galeajfes , 

And twelve tight gallics. Sbake/pcare. 

Ga'lleon. n. /. [gallon, French.] A 
large (hip with four or foinctimcs five 

decks, now in ufe only among the Spa¬ 
niards. 

1 affured them that I would ftay for them at 
Trinidado, and that no force (houM drive me thence, 
except I were funk, or fet on fire by the SpaniQi 
galltens., . % Raleigh's Apology. 

The number of veficls were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof g,lleaffes and galleons feventy-two 
goodly ihips, like floating towers or cattles. 

Paeon*s IVmr with Spain , 

Ga'llery. it. j. [galerie, French ; derived 
by Du Cange from galena, low Latin, a 
fine room.] 

1, A kind of walk along the floor of a 
houfe, into which the doors of the apart¬ 
ments open ; in general, any building 
of which the length much exceeds the 
breadth. 

In moft part there had been framed-by art (uch 

E lcafent arbors, that, one anfwering another, they 
ecame a gallery aloft from tree is tree, ml moll 
sound about, wluch below gave a pcrleft lhadow. 

Sidney 

High lifted np were many lofty to wots. 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. 

Your gallery 

Have we pufs’d through, not without much 




er. 


Sbakfjp 

it (k 




The row of return on the banquet fide, let 
all (lately galleries, in which galleries let there be 
three cupolas. Bacon. 

A private gallery *twixt th* apartments led. 

Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the (nape of our cathedrals proper for our 
preaching auditories, but rather the figure of an 
amphitheatre, with galleries gradually overlooking 
:p other; for into this 


pictured 

from 


fifh ; as others from galleon , expreflinjg in 
Syriac men expofed to the fea. From 
gaily come galleafs , galleon , galliot. ] 

1. A veflfcl driven with oars, much in ufe 
in the Mediterranean, but found unable 
to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of (hips, hulks, gallics , barks and brigandincs. 

Fairfax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every where 
greatly decay, by the ufe of gallics , and inch velTcla 
as could hardly brook the ocean. Bacon. 

Jafon ranged the coafts of Afta the Lcfs in as 
Open boat or kind of galhj. Raleigh** Hiflory . 

On oozy ground his gallies moor; 

Their heads arc turn’d to fea, their fterns to (hore. 


Dry den. 

z. It is proverbially confidered as a place 
of toilfomc mifery, becaufc criminals 
are condemned to row in them. 


The mod voluptuous perfon, were he tied to 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtOiips every day, would find it the greatett tor¬ 
ment that could befai him: he would fly to the mines 
and (he gallies for his recreation, and to the fpade 
and the mattock for a dtveilion from (he mifery of a 
continual uninterrupted pieafure. South. 

GaTlky-slave. «. f. [galley and Jla<ve.] 
A man condemned for lomc crime to row 
in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not fufheient to load poor 
men, he mutt be clogged with innumerable chains t 
this is juft fuch another freedom as the Turkilh 
g*dley fiaves do enjoy. Bramb • 

Hardened galley-Jlaves defpife manumiifion. 

Decay of Piety . 

The fuiges gently da(h again ft the thore. 

Flocks quit the plains, and galley-flaves their oar. 

Garth* 

GaTliard. n.f. [gaillard, French; ima¬ 
gined to be derived from the Gaulifh ard% 
genius; and^^y.] 

1. A gay, bri(k, lively man ; a fine fellow. 

Sellcn is a galliard by himfclf. Cleveland. 

z. An a&ive, nimble, fpritely dance. It 

is in both fenfes now obfolete. 

) did think, by the excellent conftitution of thy 
leg, it was form’d under the ftar of a galliard. 

Shakrfpearls 'twelfth Sight. 

There’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won : 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there. Sbakefp. 

If there be *any that would take up all the time, 
let him find means to take them off, and bring 
others on: as muficians ufe to do with thofe that 
dance too long galliards. Baton. 

The tripla’a and changing of times have an agree¬ 
ment with the changes ot motion ; as when galliard 
time and mealure time arc in the medley of one 
dance. Bacorti 
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GAILLARDISE . n. J. [French.] Mer¬ 
riment; exuberant gaiety. Not in ufe. 
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At tny nativity my afcsndant was the watery figrt 
of Scorpius s I was «swp in the planetary hour of 
Saturn, and I think I «.wr a piece of that leaden 
planet in me: 1 am no way facetious, nor difpofed 
for the mirth and galliardije of company, brown, 

Ga'llicism. n.f. [gallid/me, French; from 
gallicus, Latin.] A mode of fpeech pe¬ 
culiar to the French language; foch as, 
he figured in controversy; he held this 
conduct; he held the fame language that 
another had held before: with many other 
exprefiions to be found in the pages of 

Bolingbroke. 

In Englifh I would have Gallicifms avoided, that 
we may keep to our own language* and not follow 
the French mode in our fpeech. Felton ontbeCIaJf ! 

Ga'llic ASKINS. ft, /, [ Caliga Gallo-Vaf~ 
comim. Skinner. J Large open hole. Not 
ufed but in ludicrous language. 

My gdlligajkins, that have long withftood 
The Winter's fury* and encroaching frottt. 

By time fubdu’d, what will oOt time fubdue* 

An horrid chafm diiclofe. Philips. 

G ALUM ATI A. n.fi[gahmathias , French.] 
Nonfeufe; talk without meaning. 

Gallimaufry, x. f. [galimafree, Fr.] 

1. A hocb-poch, or hafti of fevcral forts of 

broken meat; a medley. Hanmer . 

They have made of our Englifh tongue a cu///*- 
maufry, or hodgepodge of all other fpecches. open/. 

2. Any inconhftent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance* which the wenches fay it a ; 
gallimaufry of gambols* becaufe they are not in't. 

Sbakrfpeart's IVinter 'i Tale. 

The painter who* under pretence of diverting the 

S ttj would fill his pi&ure with fuch varieties as 
ter the truth of hirtory would make a ridiculous 
piece of painting* and a mere gallimaufry of his 
work. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

3. It is ufed by Shake/peare ludicroully 01a 
woman. 

Sir John aftdt thy wife. 

—Why, fir* my wife is not young. 

—He wooes both high and low* both rich and poor ; 
He loves thy gallimaufry friend* Sbakefpeare . 

Ga'lliot. x. f. [galiotte, French.] A 
fmall fwift galley* 

Barbamfia departing out of Hellcfpontus with 
eighty gallies mod certain galliots* (taped his cf uric 
towards Italy. Knolles's H/fiory . 

Ga'llifot. x. f. f gJo e * Dutch, ftiining 
earth. Skinner. The true derivation is 
from gala, Spanifh, finery. Gala, or gaily- 
pot* is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted 
and glazed* commonly ufed for medi¬ 
cines. 

Plato faid his matter Socrates was like the apo¬ 
thecary's gallipots , that had on the outfides apes* 
owls* and fat) rs; but within, precious drugs. 

Bacon's Apopbtb . 

Here phials in nicrdifciplinc are fet; 

There gallipots are rang'd in alphabet. Garth. 

Alexandrimu thought it uniafc to truft the real 
(ecretof his phial and gallipot to any man. Spectator. 

Thou that doft AEfcuIaptus decide* 

And o'er his gallipots in triumph ride. Fenton. 

Ga'llon. x. fi \grla, low Latin.] A liquid 
meafure of four qnarts. 

Beat them into powder* and boil them in a gallon 
of wine* in a veflcl dole Hopped. fVifeman'sSurgery. 

Gallo'on. x. fi [golen, French ] A kind 
of clofe lace made of e 
filk alone. 


of gold or filver, or of 


To GAT LOP. *v. n. [guloper, French.] 
Derived by all the ctyinxlogifts, after 
Bud am * from ; but perhaps it 

comes from gent, all, and looped to run, 
Dutch; that is, to 20 on full foeed ] 

I. To move forward vy leaps, (o that all 
the feet are off the ground at once. 

Vot. I. 
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1 did hear 

The galloping of horfc: who wai't come by ? Sbak. 

His Heeds will be retrain'd. 

But gallop lively down th* wcHcm hill. Donne. 

In fuch a (hape grim Saturn did rettrain 
His heav'nly limbs, and flow’d with fuch a mane* 
When half furpriz'd* and fearing to be feen* 

The Ieacher gallop'd from his jealous queen. Dryd. 

2. To ride at the pace which is performed 
by leaps. 

Seeing fuch ftreams of blood as threatened a 
dt owning life, ye galloped toward them to part them. 

Sidney. 

They 'gan cfpy 

An armed knight towards them gallop fatt* 

That feem’d from (broc feared foe to fly. 

He who fair and foftly goes fteadilv forward* in a 
courfe that points right, will (ooner be at his jour¬ 
ney's end than he that runs after every one he meets, 
though he gallop all day full fpeed. Locke. 

3. To move very fail. 

The golden fun 

Gallops the xodiack in his gl iff'ring coach. Sbakfp . 

Whom doth Line gallop withal t 
— With a thief to the gallows. Sbakefpeare. 

He that rides pofl ^through a country may, from 
the tranftent view, tell how in general the parts lie: 
fuch fuperficial ideas he may collect in galloping over 
it. Locke . 

Gallop, x. f. [from the verb.] The 
motion of a horfc when he runs at full 
/peed; in which* making a kind of a leap 
forwards, he lifts both nis forelegs veiy 
near at the fame time; and while theie 
are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his 
hindlegs almoft at once. Farrier s Dill. 

Ga'lloper. x. fi [from 

1. A horfe that gallops* 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to 
ride than horfes for their walk and trot; but they 
are commonly rough gallopers * r hough fome of them 
are very fleet. Mortimer's Hufbandey. 

2. A man that rides fall, or makes great 
hafte. 

Ga'lloway. x. /. A horfc not more than 
fourteen hands high, much ufed in the 
North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a (hire in Scotland. 

To Ga'llow. v. a . [ajzelpan, to fright, 

. Saxon.] To terrify; to fright. 

The wrathful (kies 

Gal/ctv the very wand'rers of the dark* • 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefpeare. 

Ga'llowglassis. X. /. 

1. It is worn Jikewife of footmen under 
their (flirts of mail, the which footmen 
the Irilh call gesllvwglajfes: the which 
name doth difeover them alfo to be an¬ 
cient Englilh; for gallogla fignifies an 
Englifli fervitor or yeoman. And he be¬ 
ing fo armed in a long (hirt of mail, 
down to the calf of his leg* with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then fades 

gravis armature ; and was inftead Of the 
footman that now weareth a corftet, be¬ 
fore the corflct was ufed, or almoft in¬ 
vented. Spcnfer on Ireland . 

2 . [Hanmcr, otherwife than Spen/er .] Sol¬ 
diers among the wild Irilh, who ferve on 
horfeback. 

A puiflant and mighty pow'r 
Of galfowglaffes and Hout kernes* 

Is marching hitherward in proud airay. 


Ga'llow. 1 x. f . 


Sbakfp. 

1 x. f . [It is ufed by fome in 
Ga'llows. / the lingular; but bv more 
only in the plural, or fometimet nas an¬ 
other plu ral gallowfes. Galgo , Gothjck; 

Stalga, Saxofi; g«lg* % X)w£\ which fome 


GAM 

derive from galalus /urea, Latin; other 5 
from mj high, others from gallst, Wellh, 
power; but it is probably derived like 
gaffe* y, to fright, from agzelpan, thr gal¬ 
lows being the great objedt of legal ter- 
rour.] 

1. A beam laid over two polls, on which 
malefactors are hanged. 

This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows .* in his right hand he was painted holding 
a crown of laurel, in his left hand a puricoi money. 

. Sidney. 

( would we were all of one mind* and one mind 
good ; O, theie were defolation of gaolers and gal- 
lowfes. Sbakfp. CymbAinc, 

1 prophefied if a gallows were on land, 

Th i s fel low could not d rown. Sbakfp. Temprfi. 

He took the mayor afide, and whifpered him that 
execution mutt that day be done, and therefore re¬ 
quired him that a pair of gallows ftiould be created. 

Hayward. 

A poor fellow, going to the gallows , may be al¬ 
lowed to feel the fmart of wafps while he i* upon 
Tyburn road. Swift. 

2. A wretch that defences the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thoufand years a boy. 

— Ay, and a (hrewd unhappy gallows too. Sbak . 

GaTlowsfrbb. adj. [getlhws and free.\ 
Exempt by deftiny from being hanged. 

Let him be gallowrfree by my confent* 

And nothing fuller* fince he nothing meant. Dryd, 

Ga'llow tree. n. f. [gallows and tree.} 
The tree of terrour; the tree of execu¬ 
tion. 

He hung their conquer'd arms* for more defame. 

On gallowtrees * in honour of his deareft dame. 

Spenfer. 

A Scot, when from the gallowtree got loole. 
Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Clcavcl, 

Gam b a.'db^ 7 x. fi [gamba, Italian, a leg*] 
Gamba'oo. j Spatterdafhes; boots worn 
upon the legs above the fhoc.. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his^ gambadoes 
once a week. . Dennis s Letters . 

Ga'mbler. n. f. [A cant word, I fuppofe, 
for game or gameflcr. ] A knave whofe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 

Ga'mboce. x. f. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of 
a gummy* partly ©f a refinous nature, heavy, of a 
bright yellow colour, and fcarce any fmell. It if 
brought from America arid the Eaft Indies* parti*, 
cularly from nib a j a, or Cambogia. • Hill, 

To GA'MSOti. v.n. [ gam biller , French.] 

1. To dancc^ to Ikip; to frifk; to jump 
for joy; u j'lay merry frolicks. 

Bears, tiger* , ounces* pards. 

Gambol*d before them. Milton's Paraiife Lofl. 

The king ofelft, and little fairy queen* 

Gambol’d on heat^" and danc'd on ev'ty green. 

Dry Jett, 

The monfters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat'ry way* 

And heavy whalesrin awkward meffuresplay. Pope. 

2. To leap i to dart. 

'Tit not madnefs 

That I have utter'd; bring me to the left* 

And' I the matter will record, which madnefs 
Would gambol frdin. Shakefpeare'i Hamlet. 

Ga'mbol. x. J. [from the verb.] 
i. A fcip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite fpaniel, tha 

would be (till toying and leaping upon him, and 

playing a thoufand pretty gambols . L’Ef range. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode. 

And beafts in gambols frifk’d before their honett god. 

Dryden. 

t, A frolick; a wild prank. 

For who did ever play nis gambols. 

With fuch unfuficrablc rambles I Hudibrat, 

c O Ga'mbril. 
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Ga'h brix.. *./ [from gamba % gambaretta, 

Italian.] The leg of a horfe. 

What can be more admirable than for the princi- 
pt.Y of the fibres of a tendon to be fo mixed at to 
nukf it a foft body, and yet to have the ftrength 

* of iron ? as appears by the weight which the tendon, 
lying on a hor(c*rgaipirel, doth then command, 
when he jean up with a man u^on his back. Ow. 

GAME. n. J. [gamAn, a jeft, Mandick.j 

1. Sport of any kind. 

We have had paftime* here, and pleating game. 

Sbaktfpear*. 

2. Jeft; oppofed to earned or ferioufnefs. 

Then on her head they fet a garland green. 

And crowned her ’twixt earned and 'twixt game. 

Spenfer. 

3. Infolent merriment; fporttvc infulr. 

Do they not feck occafion of new quarrels. 

On my refufal, to diftrefs me more; 

Or make a game of my calamities i Millin'* Ag. 

4. A finglc match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ft and, 

And play the game into each other's hand. Dry Jen. 

6 . Scheme purfued; mcafures planned. 

This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, 
and that they will begin 00 other 'till they fee an 
end of this, Temple. 

7. Field /ports: as, the chace, falconry. 

Ifabout this hour he make his way, 

Under the colour of his ufual game. 

He (hall here find his friends with horfe and men. 
To fet him free from his captivity. Sbakefp. 

What arms to ufe, or nets to frame J 

Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, > 

With all the royft 'rics of that game. Waller. 3 

Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, 
fpied a company of buftardsand cranes. L' Ejirange. 

8. Animals purfued in the held; animals 
appropriated to legal fportfmen. 

Hunting, and men, not beads, lift 11 be hisgawnr, 
With war, and hoftile fnare, fuch as refute 
Subje&ion to hii empire tyrannous. Milton. 

‘i here is fuch a variety of game fpringing up before 
me, that I know not which to follow. Uryfan. 

A blcodhound will follow the peribn he purfues, 
and all hounds the particular gkrne they have in 
chace. Arbutbnot. 

(Jo, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed fpcar 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 

1 and my Chloe take a nobler aim. 

At human hearts wc fling, nor ever mils the game. 

X Prior. 

Proud Nimrod fir ft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 

Our haughty Norman boafti that barb’rous name. 
And makes his trembling (laves the royal game. 

Pope. 

Shorten my labour, if its length you blame. 

For, grow but wife, you rob me of m) game. Young. 

9. Solemn contcfts, exhibited, as fpeftaclcs 
to the people. 

The games are done, and Ca?far is returning. 

SbaMr/ftare. 

Milo, when ent'ring the Olympick game. 

With a huge ox upon his fhoulders came. Denham . 

To Game. *v. h . fxaman, Saxon.] 

1. To play at any (port. 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for 
money. 

Coming leaves no fatiifaftioo behind It: it no way 
profits either body or mind. Locke. 

Ga'mecock .ft*/* [game and cock] Cocks 
bted to fight. 

They manage the dilute si fiercely at two game¬ 
cocks in the pit. Locke. 

Ga'mmgc. h. f. £game and eggj\ Eggs 
from which fighting cocks are bred. 

Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey. 
To make the fowl more tunous for the fray*. Garth 

Ga'me keeper. n. f. [game and keep . ] A 
per/on ho looks after game and fees it 
is not deftroyed. 


GAM 

Ga'me some. adj. [from game.'] Frolick- 
fome 5 gay; fportive 5 playful; fportful. 

Ceron, though old, yet game/ome f kept one end 
with Cofma. * Sidney. 

1 am not gamefme ; I do lack fome part 
Of that quick fpirit that is in Antony. Sbakefp. 

The gamefomt wind among her trufles play. 

And curleth up chofe growing riches (horL Fairfax. 
Belial, in like gamefme mood. Milton. 

This gamrfomenumout of children fhould rather 
be encouraged, to keep up their fpirits and improve 
their ftrength and health, than curbed or reft rained. 

. Luke. 

Ga'mesomeness. n . / [from game fome.\ 
Sportivencfs; merriment. 
Ga'mesomkly. ad*v. [from gamefome. ] 
Merrily. 

Ga'mester. #r.^ [ from game.'] 

1. One who is vitioufly addicted to play. 

Keep a gam for from the dice, and a good lludent 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Sbakefp. 

A gamejlcr, the greater matter he is in his art, the 
worfe man he is. Bacon. 

Gam jters for whole patrimonies play ; 

The tteward brings the deeds, which muft convey 
The whole cttaie. Dry den's Juvenal. 

Could we look into the mind of a common game- 
jler , wc fhould fee it full of nothing but trumps and 
mattadores: her (lumbers are haunted with kings, 
queens, and knaves. Addifon. 

All the fuperfluous whims relate,. 

That fill a female gamtjler'% pate ; 

What agony of foul (he feels 
To fee a knave's inverted heels. Swift. 

Her youngett daughter is run away with a game- 
Jler % a man of great beauty, who in drdfing and 
dancing has nofuperior. Law 

2. One who is engaged at play* 

When lenity and cruelty pj=y for kingdoms,. 

The gentler gamejler is the fooneft winner. Sbak. 

A man may think, if he will, that two eyes fee 
no more than one; or that a ^amefter feeth always 
more than a looker-on : but, when all is done, the 
help of good counfcl is that which fetteth bu line Is 
ftiait. _ Bacon . 

3. A merry frolickfome perfon. 

You're a merry gamejler. 

My lord Sands. Sbakefpeate's Henry VIII. 

4. A proftitute; not in ufe. 

She*i impudent, my lord. 

And was a common gamefter to the camp. Sbakefp. 

Ga'mmer. j*. f: [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from grand mere , and 
therefore ufed commonly to old women.] 
The compellation of a woman corrr^pond- 
ing to gaffer; as. Gammer Gurton't Nee¬ 
dle. An old play. 

Ga'mmon. tu / [gambos/e, Italian.] 

1. The buttock of an hog faked and dried; 
the lower end of the flitch. 

Aik for what price thy venal tongue was fold: 

A rutty jjamarMf of fome fev'n years old. Dry Jen. 

Gammons, that give a rdifh to the tafte. 

And pottod fowl, and fifh, come in fo tail. 

That ere the firft is our, the fecond dinks. Dryd. 

2. A kind of play with dice. 

The quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding gammon. Tbomfon's Autumn . 

Ga'm ut. ». f* [gama 9 Italian.] The fcale 
of mnfical notes. 

^ Madam, before you touch the inftrument. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muft begin wtih rudiments of art,. 

To tcsch you gamut in a briefer fort. Sbahefpeare . 

When by the gantut (bme muficians make 
A perfed long, others will undertake. 

By the fame gamut chang'd, to equal it: 

Things (imply good can never be unfit. Donne. 

Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage | 

In fongs and airs exprefs their mania! fire, 

Cotebat in trills, and in a foigc expire. AJdifon. 


GAN 

GaN, for began> from 9 gin for begin* 

The noble knight *gan to feel 
His vital force to faint. Spenfer. 

To GX nch . <u. a. [ ganciare, from ganeio, a 
hook, Italian; ganche , French.] To drop 
from a high place upon hooks by way 
of puniihroent: a practice in Turkey, to 
which Smith alludes in hb Pocochus* 

Cohort catenis qua pia ftriduils 
Ccmunt onufti, vel fude trans finum > 

Lu&antur aftL pendulive 

Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Mufee Angl. 

Ga’nder. n. / [janbpa, Saxon.] The 
male of the goo/e. 

As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. Camd 
One gander will ferve five gtefe. Mortimer • 

To GANG. <v . ir. [gat/gen, Dutch; gangan, - 
Saxon ;ga*g, Scottilh.] To go; to walk ; 
an old word not now u/ed, except luili- 
croufly. 

But let them gang. alone,. 

As they have brewed, , fo let them bear'blame. 

Spenfer , - 

Your flaunting beaus jpag.with their breads open. 

Arbutbnot* 

Gang. n. f. [from the verb.] A number- 


ipany 
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contempt or abhorrence.- 

O, you panderly ralcals l there’s a knot, a gang+ , 
a pask, a con fpi racy againft me. SLakcJp . «- 

As a gang of thievex wexe robbing a houfe, a 
maftiif fell a barking. L'EJlrangt, 

Admitted in among th egang t 
He a6ts and talks as they befriend him* Prior 

GA'NGHON* n. /. [French.] A kind of 
fl ower. Aittfutorthm - 

Ga^glionv re. f. [ycc[y?Jur .] A tumour in 
the tendinous and nervous parts. 

Bonefettero ufually reprefont every bone diftocated, . 
though pofiibly it be but a ganglion, or other crude 
tumour or preternatural protuberance of fome part of 
a joint. if 7 f man. 

To G a'ncue k ate. <v*n. [from gangrene*] 
To produce a gangrene; to mortify. 

Parts cauterised, gangrenated, fide rated, and mor¬ 
tified, become black, tne radical moifture or vital 
fulphur fullering an extinction. Brown's Vml. Err . - 

GA'NGRENE. n • f, [gangrene f French; 
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gangrcet.a, Latin.] A mortification; a 
ftoppage of circulation followed by pu¬ 
trefaction. 

This experiment may be transferred unto the cure 
of gangrenes , either coming of themfel ves, or induced 
by too much applying of opiates. Bacon's Nat. Hrfi. 

She faves the lover, as wc gangrenes ftay. 

By cutting hope, like 4 lopt limb, away. Waller. 

A difcolouring in the part was fuppofed an ap¬ 
proach of a gangrene. Wife man's Surge >y, 

H the fubltance of the foul is fettered with thefe 
pnffiom, the gangrene is gooc too far to be ever 
cured: theie •inflammations will rage to all eternity. 

Add if on's Spectator. 

0 Ga'ngreke. *v . a . [gangrener , hrench ; 
from the noun.] To corrupt to morti¬ 
fication. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and ears are 
mortified, and, as it were, gangrene with eold, if 
they come to a fire they rot oft presently; for that 
the tew fpirits that remain in thofe parts, are fod¬ 
der)! y drawn forth, and fo putrefaction is made com¬ 
plete. Bacon. 

GangrnCd membtrs muft be lop’d away, 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dry den* 

To Gangrene. *v. n* To become mor¬ 
tified. 

Wounds immedicable 
Rsnkle and fetter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton's AgoniJIes. 

As phlegmon* are fobjeft to mortification, fo alfo 
in*fet- bodies they are apt to grangreue after open¬ 
ing, if that fat U not fpecdiiy digeited oat w Wifrm. 

Ga'nQJU Metis* 






GAP 

Cta'xcrk novs. °dj. [from gangreste. ] Mor 
ufied; produced c r betokening xnoreiii 
Cation. 

The bipod, turning acrimonious, corrode* th 
veffels, producing hemorrhages, puftulei red, kad 
coloured, black inti gangrene*s. Arbutknot an AI. 

Gangway, «. - In a (hip, the feueral 
ways or pafiage* from one part of it to 
the other. DtiL 

Ga'ngweec v f. [gang and <zx*vi»] Ro¬ 
gation week, when proceflions are mad 
to luftrate the bounds of parities. Dicl. 

Ga'ntelope. ) *./. [gantlet is only cor- 

Ga'ktlet. J rupted from gantelope, 
gant, all; and loopen, to run, Dutch.^ 
A military punifhment, in which the cri¬ 
minal running between the ranks rcceivt 
a lafh from each man. 

But would’ll thou, friend, who haft two leg* alon 
Would’ft ihou to run the gantlet theft expofc. 

To a whole company of hob-nail’d (hoes } Dryde 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run 
the gantlet through (he ftveral dafles. Locke . 

Ga'nza. m J , [ganfa, Spanilh, a eoofe.] 
A kind of wild goofe, by a flock of which 
a virtuofo was fabled to be carried to the 
lunar world. 

Thc/are but idle dreams and fancies. 

And favour ftrongly of ihe gamut *1* Hudibras. 

GAOL. ir. f. [geo I, Welfb; geo It, French.] 
A prifon; a place of confinement. It is 
always pronounced and too often writte 
jail, and fometimes goal. 

Then am I the priftner, and hit bed my gaol. 

Sbakefpeare's King Lea 
Have I been ever free, and muft my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaolf Sbakefpeart. 

If we mean to thrive and do good, break open 
the gaols, and let out the prifoners. Sbahfpeart. 

To Gaol. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
imprifon ; to commit to gaol. 

Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, pefterons, ai 
of no open example. Bacon, 

Gaol'd el i very. n.f. [gaol and deliver .] 
The judicial procefs, which byconden 
nation or acquittal of perfons confined 
evacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th* afpiring foul the body leave. 

Which we call death ; but were it known to all. 
What life our fouls do by this death receive. 

Men would it birth of gaol-delivery call. Davies 
Thefe make a geoeral gaal-delh/ery of fouls, no 
for punifhment. South 

Gaoler. n.f. [from gaol.} Keeper of 
prifon; he to whofe care the prifoners ai 
committed. 

This is • gentle provoft; ftldom, when 
The fteekd gaoler is the friend of men. SbakeJ 
I know not how or why my furly gaoler, 

Hard as his irons, and iniolent as pow’r 
Whenput in vulgar hands, Clearxhci, 

Put off the brute. Dry den's Cleomenes.. 

From the polite part of mankind (he bad been 
banifbed and immured, ’till the death of her gaoler , 

Tat/er. 

Gap. n,f. [from gabeJ\ 

I • An opening in a broken fence. 

Bcho '4 the dtfpair, 

By euftom and covetous pates. 

By gaps and opening of gates. 7 i tjfer's Uttfbandry , 
With lemurs and with furies to the bounds 
Aod cryftal wall of heav*n t which, opening wide. 
Roll'd inward, and a fpacious gap difcIosM 
Into the walleful deep. Muton's Paiadtfe Vfl. 

Bufhes are moft lafting of any for dead hedges, oi 
to mend gaps. Mortimer's Hsfbandry 

1 fought for a man, fays God, that fhould make 
up the hedge, and ftind in the gap before me, for 
the land that I fhould not Ueftroy «, Rogers 

i, A breach. 


GAP 

The loft of that city concerned the Chriftian 
commonweal: manifold miferies afterwards enfued 
by the opening of that gap to all that fide of 
Chrifteodom. Km lies. 

. Any paflage. 

So ft and* the Thracian herdfraan with his fpcar 
Full in the gap and hopes the hunted bear. 

And heats him rattling in the wood. Dry den. 

. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings ot England palled into them a 
|r*at pvt of their prerogatives ; which though then 
it was well intended, and perhaps well deftrved, yet 
now fiich a gap of mifthief lies open* thereby, that 
1 could wifh it were well ftopt. Spenfer. 

5. A hole; a deficiency. 

if you violently proceed againft him, miftaking 
bis purpofc, it would make a great gap in vour ho- 
® ow « Skaktjp. King Lrar. 

Nor is it any botch or gap in the works oi nature. 

More . 

6, A ay interliice; a vacuity. 

Bach one demand, and anfwcr to his part 
Perform’d in this wnlcgap of time, fince firft 
We were diffever’d- S/ukefpeare's Winter's Tale 
That 1 might- deep out this great gap of time 
my Antony i^awav. Sbakefpeare's Ant. and Chop. 

To make 'twixt words and lines huge gaps. 

Wide aa meridians in maps. Hudibras. 

One can revive a languishing convention by a fud- 
den furpriting fentence ; another is more dexterous in 
fccondiug; a third can fill she gap with laughing. 

Swift. 

7* An opening of the mouth in fpeech 
during the pronunciation of two fucceffive 
vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufod 
by two vowels opening on each other. Pope, 

8. To flop a Gap, is to efcape by fome 
mean fhift; alluding to hedges mended 
with dead bulhes, 'till the quickfets will 
grow. 

His policy confifti in letting traps. 

In finding ways and means, and flopping gaps • 

Swift, 

9* Tofiandin the Gap. To make defence; 

to expofe himfelf for the protection c 

fomething in danger. 

What would become of the church, if them were 
none more concerned for her rights than this ? Wh 
would fiand in the gap f Lejley. 

Gap-toothed, adj. [gap and tooth. Hav¬ 
ing interdicts between the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diftinguifhed from 
etch other, as much as the mincing lady priorefs and 
the broad fpeakiug gap toothed wife of Bach. Dryd. 

To GAPE. v. n. [jeapan, Saxon.] 

. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Sbakefp . 

Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do pafs from 
man to man; for that that caufetli gaping and 
ftretching is when the fpirits are a little heavy by 
any vapour. - Arbuthnot. 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And alks if it be time to rife. Swift . 

. To open the mouth for food, as a younj 
bird. 

As callow birds. 

Whole mother's kill'd in feekingof the prey. 

Cry in their neft, and think her long away; 

And at each leaf that ftirs, each blaft of wind. 

Gape for the food which they muft never find. 

Dryden. 

As in a drought the thirfty creatures ciy. 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. 

Then fim the martlet meets it in the Iky, 

And with wet wings joys ail the feather’d train. 

Dryden. 

. To defire earneftly; to crave; with for 

To her grim death appears in all her fhape3; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Venb 
To thy fortune be not thou a (lave; 
f For what baft thou to fear beyond the grave ? 
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And thou, who gap’ft for my eftate; draw near ; 

For I would whifper fome what in thy ear. Dryd. 

With after. 

What (ball we fay of thofe who (pend their days 
in gaping after court-favour and preferments ? 

L'Eftrangt, 

5. With at. 

Many bave ^gaped at the church revenues; but, 
before they could fwallow them, have had their 
mouths flopped in the church-yard. South. 

6. To open in fifth res or holes. 

I» it affume my noble father’s perfon. 

I’ll fpeak to it, though hell itfclf fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

May that ground gape, and fwallow me alive. 
Where I (hall kneel to him that flew my father. Sb. 

The great horfe-muflel, with the fine (hell, do*h 
gape and (hut as the oyftcrs do. Bacon's Nat. Hid. 

The reception of one is as different from the ad- 
miflion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the incifions of the plough, and when it gapes 
and greedily opens itfelf to drink in the dew ol hea¬ 
ven, or the refreftiments of a Ihotver. South. 

The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapei into 
the cavity of thefe veficles. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin . 

7. To open with a breach. 

The planks their pitchy Coverings wafh'd away. 
How yield, and now a yawning breach diiplay ; 

The roaring waters, with a hoftile tide, 

Rufli through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 

That alt thefe a £1 ions can be performed by ali¬ 
ment, as well as medicines, is plain , by obfervmg * 
the cffc&t of different fubitaoccs upon the fluids and 
folids, when the vcffcls are open and gape by a wound. 

Arbuthnot. ) 

8. To open; to have an hiatus. 

There is not to the beft of my remembrance, ,, one 
vowel gaping on another for want of a caefura in this 
p«m. _ Dtyden . * 

. To make a noife with open throat. 

And, if my muft can through pa ft ages fee. 

That noify, naufeous, gaping fool it he. Rofcommon 9 

10. To flare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet detigns of fate; 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 
What (hall, and what (hall never 

11. To flare with wonder. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, accord¬ 
ing to the mad imagination of the dawber: and the 
end of all (his to caufe laughter: a very mo niter m 
a Bartholomew fair, for the mob to gape at. Dryd. 

Where elevated o’er the gaping erod'd, 

Clafp'd in the board the perjur'd head is bow'd. 
Betimes retreat. Gay's Trivia. 

12. To flare irreverentijr- - 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 

Job, xvi. ro* 

Ga'per. it./, [from gape.} 
i. One who opens his mouth. 

. One who flares foolifhly. 

3. One who longs or craves. 

'Ihe golden fhower of the diflolved abbey-lands 
rained well near into every gaper't mouth. Care to. 

Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon fo 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; E the gar, a 
noble weapon. Gibforis Camden. 

ToGh%,*v.a. [giera, Illantlick.] To caufe; 
to make. Obfolcte. It is ft ill ufed in 
Scotland. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, what^tfri thee greet ? 
What I hath fome wolf thy tender iambs ytom ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet ? 

Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne. Spenfer. 

Garb. it.f. [garbe, French.] 

1. Drefs; cloaths; habir. 

Thus Belial, with words cloath’d in reafon*e garbj 
Cotinfcl’i ignoble esfe and peaceful floth. Milton. 

He puts himfelf into the£*r£ and habit of a pro- 
feflor of phyfick, and fet* up, VEJlrange. 

2. Fafhion of drefe. x 

Horace's wit, and Virgil's ftatc r 
lie did notfteal, but emulate; 
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And when he would like them a; 

Their garb, but not their cloai 

t. Exteriour appearance. 

T hit it fome fellow. 

Who having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth a8e£t 
A faucy roughnefs, and conftraint the garb 
Quite hom hit nature. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ga'rbaci. rt. f [garbtar* Spaqifb. This 
etymology is very doubtful.] 
j. The bowels ; the offal; that part of the 
inwards which is feparated and thrown 

away. 

The cloyed will. 

That fatiate, yet unlatisfyfd defire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running, ravening fir ft the Iamb, 
.Longs after for the garbage. Sbakefpeare’s Cymb. 
Luft, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will fate iifclf in a cclcftial bed. 

And prey on garbage* Sbakefpeare's ruimiet. 

A flam more fcniclefr than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 

Thai of garbages of cattle 

Prefag’d ih’ events of truce or battle. Huai bras. 

Who, without averfion, ever look’d 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? Rofc. 

When you receive condign puniftimcnt, you run 

to-your confeffor. that parcel of guts and garbage. 

Dry den. 

Ga'rbel. n.f. A plant next the keel of a 

(hip. Bailey. 

Ga'rbidce. n.f. Corrupted from garbage. 
All (havings of horns, hoots of cattle, blood, and 
garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer . 

Ga'rbish. n.f. Corrupted from garbagi. 

In Newfoundland they improve their ground with 
the garbijb of fifh. Mortimer's Hujbaudry. 

To GARBLE. *v. er. [garbsflare, Italian.] 
To fift; to part; to feparate the good 
from the bad. 

But you who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble fome, and fome you quite for fake. Dryd . 

H.»d our author fet down this command, without 
garbling, as God fcave it, and J< ined mother to fa* 
thcr, it had made dire&ly again ft him. Locke. 

The underloading works to collate, combine, and 
garble the image* and ideas, the imagination and 
memory prefent to it. ' i.beyra. 

Ga'rbler. ir./. [from garble.] He who 
feparates one part from another. 

A farther fecrct in this daufe may beft be difeo- 
weied by the projedkon, or at leaft the garblers of it. 

Swift’s Examiner . 

Ga'rboil. n.f. [garbonille, French; gar- 
buglio, Italian.} Diforder; tumult; up¬ 
roar. Nanmer. 

Look here/ and at thy fovetcigp icifure read 
What gar boils fhe awak’d. Sbakefp. 

Gard. n.f. [ garde, French.] Wardfhip; 
care; cuftooy. 

GARDEN, n. f [gardd, WeKh; jar din, 
French; giardino, Italian. ] 
r, A piece of ground incloled, and culti¬ 
vated with extraordinary care, plahred 
with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 
for pleafure. 

Thy promifes are like Adonis* gardens, 
which ouc day bloom’d and fruitful were the next. 

Shake]peart. 

My lord of Ely, when 1 was lift in Holbourn, _ 
1 Uw good Itrawberries in your gat dm there. 

Sbakefp. Rich. 111 . 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to 
be gardens for all the months in the year. Bacon. 

In every garden fhould be provided flowers, fruit, 
{hade and water, * 7 * tuple. 

M) garden trite* up half my daily care. 

And my field afles the minutes I can fpare. Hartc. 

Z. A place particularly fruitful or delight¬ 
ful. 

K am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 

The plcafimt garden of great luly. Sbakefp. 
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, Garden is often ufed in eompofition 
for bortenjis, or belonging to a garden. 

, Garden-mould. Mould fit for a garden. 

They delight moft in rich black garden-mould, 
that is deep and light, and mixed rather with find 
than clay. . Mortimer. 

, Garden-tillage. Tillage ufed in culti¬ 

vating gardens. 

Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field. Mortimei 's Hu/bandry. 


Garden-ware. The produce or gardens.. 

A clay bottom is a much more pernicious foil for 
trees and garden-ware than gravel. Mootimer . 

To Ga'rpen. n>. n. [from the noun.] 
cultivate a garden; to lay out gardens. 

At firft,. in Rome’s poor age, 

When both her kings and confuis held the plough, 
Or garden*d- well. Ben fobnfon’s Catiline . 

When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ftately, fooner than to garden finely; 
as if gardening were the greater perfection. Bacon. 

Ga'rdeker. n.f. [(torngarden."] He that 
attends or cultivates gardens. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners j fo that if we plant nettles, or fow 
lettuce, the power lies in our will. Sbakefpeare. 

Gardeners tread down any loofe ground, after they 

have fawn onions or turnips. Bacon's Natural Hifi. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleafes. 

ILxvel. 

The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is 
preferable to all other diverfions. Evelyn's Kalendar . 

Then let the learned gard'ner marie with care 
The kinds of flocks, and what thefe kinds will bear. 

Dryden. 

Gardening, n.f. [from garden.] The 
aft of cultivating or planning gardens. 

My competitions in gardening are afterthe Pin- 
darick manner, and run into the beautiful wrVJncfi 
of nature, without affe&ing the nicer elegancies ot 
art. Spectator. 

Gare. n.f. Coarfe wool growing on the 
legs of flieep. Difi. 

Ga'rgarISM. n.f. [y«fY*;ic7*<s; garga- 
rifme, French.] A liquid form of medicine 

to wafii the mouth with. Qnincy. 

Apophlegmatifms and gargartfms draw the rheum 
down by the palate. Bacon's Natural Hiflory . 

To Garcari'ze. w a. gorga- 

rifer , French.] To wa(h the mouth with 
medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noflrils, or gar gar ifed, doth 
cafe the hiccough; for that it i$ aftringem, and in* 
hibiteth the motion of the fpirit. Bacon. 

This being relaxed, may make a (baking of the 
larynx; as when we gargarixe. Holder. 

Ga'rcet*, n. f. A dillcmper in cattle. 

“ The garget appears in the head, maw,'or in the 
hinder parts. Mortimer's Hufiandry. 

To GARGLE. *v. a. [gargouiller, French ; 
go'gcgliare, ltal. garget, German, the 
throat.] 

1. To wafli the throat with fome liqueur 
not fuifered immediately to defeend. 

Gargle twice or thrice with (harp oxycratc. 

Harvey. 

The exciGor made, the bleeding will foon be ftopt 
by g rgling with oxycrate. IViftman's Ssr*ge*y. 

They comb, and then they order cv’ry hair; 
Next gargle well their throats. Dryden’s Pcrf. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat. An 
improper ufe. 

Thofe which only warble long. 

And gargle in their throats a fong. Waller. 

So charm’d you were, you ceas’d a while todoat 
On nonfenfe gargled io an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Ga'rcle. n.f. [from the verb.] A liquour 
with which the throat is walhcd. 

His throut was wafhed with one of the gargles fet 
down in the method of cure. Wfeman't Surgery. 

Ganglion, n.f. An cxfudation of nervous 

igitizea by Microsoft 
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juice from a bruife, or the like, which; 
indurates into a hard immoveable tumour. 

Quiniy. 

Ga'rcol. n: f. A dlflcraper in hogs. 

The figns of the gargol in hogs are, hanging 
down of the head,-moift eyes,- flaggeriog, andlofa. 
of appetite. Mortimer .. 

Garland, n.f. [garland*, guirland, Fr.], 

1. A wreath of branches or flowers. 

Strephon, - with leavy twigs of laurel-tree,. 

A garland made, on temples form wear; 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. Sidntf. 

A reeling world will never fland upright, - 
’Till Richard-wear the garland of the realm; 

—How { wear the garland f do’ft thou mean tbs 
crQwn? 

—Ay, my good lord. Sbakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Then party-coloured flow’rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. Dryd. 

Vaoqui(hagain; thoughfhohegons,. 

Whofe garland crown’d the vj&or’s hair. 

And reign; though fhe has lcft the throne. 

Who made thy glory worth thy care.. Prior* 

Her gods and godlike heroes rife to view. 

And all her faded garlands bloom anew. Pope.. 

2. The top; the principal ; the thing moft 

prized.- 

With every minute you do change a mind,. 

And call him noble, that waa now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland. Sbakefp. 

GA'RLICK. n.f. jxajr, Saxon, a Iancc;. 
and liek, the leek that fhoots up in blades. 
Skinner. Allium, Lat:] 

It has-a bulbous root, confifting of many fmall 
tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are plain: 
the flowers confift of fix leaves, formed into a corym- 
bus on the tep of the ftalk ; and are fucceeded by 
fubrotund fruit, divided into throe cells, which con¬ 
tain roundifh feeds. Millet r. 

Garlick is of an extremely ftrong fmelt, -and of an 
acrid and pungent tafle. It< is extremely a&ive, m* 
may be proved by apply ing plaiflers of garlick to the 
feet, which will give a ftrong fmell to the breath. 


:et pulp. 


Garlick has, of all our plants, thegreateft flmigih, 
affords moft nourifhment, and fopplies moft foirits to 
thofe who eat little flefh. Temple. 

’Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; 

Each dove of garlick is a facred pow’r: 

Religious nations fore, and bleft abodes. 

Where ev’ry orchard is o*er-run with gods. Tate. 

G a'rlI c R Pear-tree, n.f 

This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and 
fevers! other places <u America, where it ufually 
rifes to the height of thirry or forty feet, and fpieads 
into many branches. When the flowers fall off the 
pointal, it becomes a round fruit, which when ripe, 
nas a rough brownifti rind, and a mealy fweet 
but a ftrong feent of garlick. 

Ga'rlick Wild, n.f A plant. 
Garliceeater. n.f [garlick and eat] A 
mean fellow. 

You’ve made good work. 

You and your apron men, that flood fo much 

Upon the voice of occupation, and 

Trie breath of garlick*aters. Sbakefpeare*s C*riol. 

Garment n.f, [guar ni mem, old French. ] 
Any thing by which the body is covered; 
deaths; drefs. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I (ball (hake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Our leat, once fallen, fpringeth no more ; neither 
doth the fun or fommer adorn us again with the 
garments of new leaves and.flowers. Raleigh’s Hijl. 

Faireft thing that fhines-below. 

Why in this robe dolt thou appear ? 

Would’ft thou a while more perfect (bow. 

Thou mu ft at all no garment wear. Cowley. 

Three worthy per Ions from his fide it tore. 

And dy’d his garment with their flatter’d gore. 

Waller. 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not difpiay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a 
Briufh lady when (he is dccllcd. Aadifon's Speil. 

Let 
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let Mm that fues for the coat, T. e. the fluff, or 
inner garment, tike the cK k allb, is ft proverbial 
phrafe too; for in the troth of the letter, a fhirt is 
so likely matter of a lawfuit, and fignifies an uncon* 
tefti ng (ufierance of (troll fmall lodes. Keit/exueU. 

GA'RNER. n.J. [ grynier, French.] A place 
in which threfhed grain is (fared up. 

Earth’s increafe, and foyfon plenty. 

Bams and garners © . ver empty. Shaicfpeare. 

For fun ary foes the rural realm furround i 
The fieldnioufe builds hep garner under ground: 

For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole. 

In wooding mu*, works her hidden hole. Dryd . 

To G a'rn kiC. 'l . a. [from the noun.] To 
ftore as in gamers. 

There, where 1 base garner'd up my heart. 
Where either 1 mud live, or bear no life. Sbakefp. 

G a'r net. n.f. [garndto, Italian ; granatus , 
low Latin : from its refemHIance in co¬ 
lour to the grain of the pomegranate.] 

The garnet is a gem of ft middle degree of hard- 
nef», -between the faphire and the common cryftal. 
It is- bond of various files. Its furfaecs are not fo 
fatoorh or polite as thofc of a ruby; and its colour 
is ever of a ftroog red, with a plain admixture of 
Wieifb : its deface of colour is very different, and 

• it always wants much of the brightneft of the ruby. 

HiU. 

The garnet teems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle 
of the ancients t the Bohemian is red, with a (light 
caft of a Dame-colour; and the Syrian is red, with 
a flight call of purple. Woodward's Mtt. FoffiU. 

To GA f RNL v H.v. a. [garnsr, French.] 

i. To dccorare with ornamental appendages. 

'Phene were hills which garnijbed their proud 
heights with (lately trees. Sidney. 

All within with flowers was gamlfbed, 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongft them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous fnttHs, and paiuted colours 
(hew. Spenfer . 

With 1 taper light 

To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to gamijb , 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excels. Sbitkefpeare. 

Farad.fe was a terreflnal garden, gamijbtd with 
fruits, delighting both the eye and (he tafte. Raleigh. 

All the ftreets were garnijbed with the citizens. 
Handing in their liveries. Bacon's Henry VII. 

z. To cmbdlilh a difh with fomething laid 
round it. 

With what expence and art, how richly dieft I 
Garnijb'd with ’fparagus, himfclf a feaft! Dryd. 

No man lards fat pork with orange-peel. 

Os gamijhes his lamb with fpitcbcock’d eel. 

King's Cookery. 

j, To fit with fetters. A cant term. 

Ga'rnish. n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Ornament; decoration ; cmbeJlifliment. 

So are you, fwcet, 

E v*n in the lovely gamijb of a bey. Sbakejp. 

Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garnfa this, and that for ufe; 

They feek to feed and plcafc their gtiefb. Prior. 

*. Things ftrewed round a difh, 

3. [In gaols.] Fetter*. A cant term. 

4. Penfnncula carceraria ; an acknowledge¬ 

ment in money when firft a prifoner goes 
into a gaol- . A in favorth. 

Ga'rnxsh u v xt. n. f. [from gartttfh .] Or¬ 
nament ; embelltfhment. * 

The church of SsntU Guift niana-in Padeua u a 
(bund piece of good art, where the materials being 
ordinary ftone, without any go* nijbment af fuilpture, 
nvHb the beholders. Wot ton 

Ga'i)*ito* 6. »./. [from garnifif] Fur- 
niture; ornament. • 

They conclude, if they fall (hort in garnitnra of 
their knees, that they ate infcricur m turniture ol 
their heads. Gov. cj Tongue. 

Pla.n fenfe, which pleas’d your (tics an age ago. 

Is loft, without the gar nit art of (how. Granville. 

As nature has poured oot her charms upon the 
female part of our fpecies, fo they are very -ttiidtiaas 
In bellowing upon thcmfelvcs the firwft g, mi tores 
oi ft*. Addijon's $pttidier. 
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highett floor of the 


Swift. 


Refembling 

pickle made of fiibf 

In a civet-cat an ofienfive odour proceeds, partly 
from its food, that being efpecially fifh; whereof 
this humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous 
feparation. Brown. 

Ga'rran. n.f. [Erie. It imports the fame 
as gelding. Tnc word is ftill retained in 
Scotland.] A fraall horfe; a hobby, A 
Highland horfe, which, when brought 
into the North of England, takes the 
name of gallonvay. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows 
and garrans to walk, if he doth no other harm to 
their perfons. Spenfer. 

Every man would be forced to provide winter- 
fodder tor his team, whereas common garrans (hift 
upon graft the year round; and this would force men 
to theendofing of grounds, fo that the race of garrans 
would dccreafe. Temple. 

G A'R RET. n. f, [garite, the tower of a 
citadel, French.] 
i. A room on th 
houfe. 

m 

The mob, commifijon’d by the government. 

Are feldom to an empty garret fent. Dry den . 

John Bull (kipped from room to room; ran up 
flairs arid-down flairs, from the kitchen to the garret. 

ArLutbnot's John Ball. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 

Leaving the arts the fpacious air. 

With licence to build cattles there 1 
And ’vis conceiv’d their old pretence. 

To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. 

z. Rotten wood. Not in ufe. 

The colour of the (hining part of rotten wood, 
by daylight, is in fomc pieces white, and in fomc 
pieces inclining to red, which they call the white 
and red garret. Bacon. 

Garrete'er. n.f [from garret.} An in¬ 
habitant of a garret, 

GA'RRISON. n*f. [getrrijon, French.] 

1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or cattle 

to defend it. « 

How oft he faid to me. 

Thou art no (oldier (it for Cupid’s garrlfon. Sidney. 

2. Fortified place (fared with foldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d. 

With a new chain of gartifons you bind. Waller. 

3. Theftate of being placed in a fortifica¬ 
tion for i rs defence. 

Some of them that are laid in garrifan will do 
no great hurt to the enemies. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To Ga'rrison. <v. a . [from tnc noun.] To 

fecure by forudTes. 

Others thofe forces join. 

Which garrifan the couquefts near the Rhine. 

Dryd. Juv. 

GARRUTJTY. n.J. [garrulitas, Latin ] 
f. Loquacity ; incontinence of tongue ; 
inability to keep a fccret. 

Let me here 

Expatiate, if pofltblc, my crime. 

Shameful garrulity. Milton's Agonijfes. 

2. The quality of talking too much ; talka¬ 
tiveness. 

Some vices of fpeech tnuft carefully be avoided: 
firft of all, loquacity or garrulity. Ray on the Creat. 

Garr u loos, adj . [garntlus , Latin.] Prat¬ 
tling ; talkative. 

Old age looks out. 

And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. Tbomf 

G VR I ER. n.f [ < gar dut , Welfli ; jarticr , 
Frenchfrom gar. Welfli, the binding of 
the knee.] 

1. A firing or ribband by which the flock 

ing is held upon the leg. 

Let their beads be fleekly comb’d, their blue 
epats bruih’d, aud iheir garters of ao i 
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ft reu in our cloatns we looien oxir gart rs. 
Ligatures, to give the (pints free paltage. 

Ray. 

Handfome garters at your knees. Swift. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, . 
And all the trophies of his former loves. Pope. 

2. The mark of the order of the garter, the 
higheft order of Englifh knighthood. 

Now by my gcorge, my garter. 

—Thegeeige, profan’d, hath loft his holy honour; 
The garter, blejnilh’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. 

Shak. R. III. 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a fnn. 

To fill in future times his father’s place. 

And wear the garter of his mother’s race. Dry den. 

3. The principal king at arms. 

To Ga'rter. a. [from the noun.] To 

bind with a garter. 

He, being in love, could not fee to garter his hole. 

Shake/. 

A perfbn was wounded in the leg, below the 
gartering place. Wiftman's Surgery. 

Garth, n.f. [as i £ girth, from^/V^.] The 
bulk *f the body meafured by the girdle. 
Gas. tt. f. [A word invented by the chy- 
mifls.] It is ufed by Van Helmont, and 
leems defigned to (ignify, in general, a 
fpirit not capable of being coagulated: 
but he ufes it loofely in many fenfes. . 

Harris* 

GASCONA'DE. n.J. [French; froaiGafcon, 
a nation eminent for boatting.] A bo aft ; 
a bravado. 

Was it ft gafeonade to pleafe me, that you faid 
your fortune was increafed to one hundred a year 
(ince I left you ? Swifs. 

To Gascona'de. ns. n. [from the noun.] 
To boaft; to brag ; to blufter. 

To GASH. *v. a. [from hacher , to cut, Fr. 
Stinner.] To cut deep fo as to make a 
gaping wound; to cut with a blunt ia* 
Brument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Englifbmen at arms had been defeated, 
many of their borfes were found grievoufiy r Jbtd or 
gored to death. " Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and everyone can cut 
and gajb with it: but to carve a beautiful image re¬ 
quires art. *hiloiJoH% 

See jne gajb'd with knives, 

Or fear’d with burning fteel. Rowe's RoyalConv. 

Streaming with bloix), all over gajb'd with wounds^ 
He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. Philips. 

Gash. »./. [from the verb.] 

1* A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on hia helm t, made a large 
And open ga/t therein; were not his targe. 

That broke the violence of hir intent. 

The weary foul from thence it would difivnrge. 

Spenfer . 

A perilous gojb. a very limb lout off Shakrft. 

Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of tnc 
lifts: bi.t Newton on a fudden rave him fuch a gajh 

on tfle Irg, that therewith he fell to the ground. 

Hayward. 

But tH* ethereal fubftaocc clos’d 
Not long divifible; and from the gajb 
A ft ream of nedUrous humour ifliung flow’d. Milt. 

2. The mark of a wound. I know noi if 
this be proper. 

I was (ond ol back-fword and cudgel play, and I 
now bear in my body many ft black and blue gajb 
and fear. Arbutbnot. 

Ga'sktn*. sr. f. [from Gafceigne. Sec Gal¬ 
lic aski ns,] Wide hofe; wide breeches. 
An old ludicrous word. 

If or.e point break, tbe other will hold ; 

Or, i» both break, your gajkins fail, Sbahfp , 

To Gasp. *v. n. [from gape, Skinner from 

gifpt, Danifh, to fob, Junius.} 

1. To open the mouth wide; to catch breath 
with labour* 

n Th* 
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The tick for air before the portal gafp. Deyden 

They rais'd a feeble crv with trembling cote* j 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gofping throat*. 

Ehyden 

Th t rafting head flies oH i a purple flood 
flows from the trunk. Dryden's. JEn. 

The Udier g*fp’di and fctrcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew no longer air, but fire- Dryd. 

A feint ling of wit lay g**fpf*g fo r hfe* and groan¬ 
ing beneath a heap of rubbiw. Dry Jen. 

The rich countrymen in Auftria were faint and 
wafpirtg for breath. Brown's * 4 ravels. 

Pale and faint. 

He gaff* for breath j and, as hit life flow* from him. 
Demands to fee his friend*. Addifcn's Coro. 

2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulfively. 

1 hyme down to guff* my lateft br&th; 

The volves will get a break iaft by my death. Dryd. 

He flagger* round, ht« eyeballs roll in death. 

And wkh Ihort fobs he gafps away his breath. 

Dry den's JEn. 

£. To long for. This fenfe is, I think, 
not proper, as nature never exprefles defire 
1 by gafring. J 

The Civilian and his wife had the cmtifort to be 
• under the fame matter, who, feeing how dearly they 
loved one another, and gafped after their liberty, 
demanded a molt exorbitant price for their raofom. 

SfeBator • 

< Gash. n./. ffrom the verb.] 

. i. The aft of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 

. 2. The (hort* catch of breath in the laft 

agonies. 

His formne* all lie fpeecbiefc, and his name 
11$ at laft i rafp. Shakefft are's Cymbelme. 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his laft; 
And to*the lateft gaff cry *d out for Warwick. Sbak. 
If in thedreadm' hour of death, 

1 If at the lateft g'fp of breath, 

' When the col J damp bedews your brow. 

You hope for mercy, fbew it now. Addifon. 

.ToGhbV. *v. <7. [from jap:, Saxon. See 
Aghast.] To makeaghaft; to fright; 
to (hock; to terrify; to fear; to affray. 

When be faw my beft alarm'd fpirits 
: Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to the encounter. 
Or whether gaped by the noife I made. 

Full fuddenly he tied. Sbakfpeare's King Lear. 

^Ga'stricx. adj. [from y«r«£.] Belonging 
to the Belly. 

Gastro'raphy. n.f. [y«r^ and 

In -ftriftnefs of etymology fignifies no 
more than fewing up any wound of the 
belly; yet in common acceptation it im¬ 
plies, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the inteftine. 

Sharp*s Surgery. 
Castro'tqmy. n./ [y«cnf and r«Te/*«.J 
The aft of cutting open the belly. 

Gat. The preteri t at get. 

Mofes gal him up into the mount. Ex. xxiv. 18- 

GATE. ft./, [jeat, Saxon ] 

1. He door of a city, caftle, palace, or 
large building. 

Oyen the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

My foul flies through thefo wounds to fack thee. Sbak. 
Oates of monarch* 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through. 

Add keep their impious turbands on, without 
G jod-not row to t he fun. Shakcfpeare's Cymbeline. 

2. A frame of I imber upon hinges to give 
a pafiage into incJofed grounds. 

Know'ft thou the way to Dover ? 

—Both flile and gate , horfe way and footpath. Sbak. 

3. An avenue; an opening. 

Auftria had done nothing but wifely and poliiickly, 
in fcttiltg the Venetians together by the ears with the 
Turk t and opening a gate for a long war. Ktui/tt. 

G a'tevi iH. ft./ The •venaporta • 
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Being a king that loved wealth, he could not en¬ 
dure fcwiave trade tick, nor any obftru&ion to con¬ 
tinue in the gatevcitt which dilperftth that blood. 

Bacom'a Henry W\. 

Ga # teway. ft. /. j [gttte and nvay.] A way 
through gates of mclofed grounds. 

Gateway* between inclofures are (o miry, that 

they cannot cart between one held and another. 

Mortimer's Hitjbandry. 

To GA'THER. w. a. [jabenan, Saxon.] 

I. To colleft; to bring into one place. 

Gather ftor»—aod they took tones and maw, an 
heap. Gen. 

а. To get in barvefh 

The foventh year we fhatt not low* naggw/ • " in 
our increafe. Lev. **v. ao. 

3. To pick up; to glean. 

■Has opinions 

Have fatisfied the king for his-divorce. 

Gather'd from all the famous colleges. Sbakefp. 

Caft up the highway, gather out the ftone . 

. if. lxii. 10. 

I will fpend this preface upon thofc from whom I 
have gathered my knowledge ; for 1 am but a ga¬ 
therer. . kKotfon. 

To pay the creditor, that lent him hw rent, he 
muft gather up man ey by degrees. Locke. 

4. To crop; to pluck. 

What have 1 done ? 

To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No (boner gain'd, but (lighted and betray’d ; 

And like a rofc j uft gather'd from the ftalk. 

But only fmelt, and cheaply thrown afide. 

To wither on the ground! Dryden's Spamjh Fryar. 

c. To aflemble. 

They have gathered themfelves together agalnft 
me. J°h. 

AH the way we went there were gathered lome 

people cm both tides, Handing in a row. Bacon. 

б. To heap up; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his 
fubftance, (hall gather it for him that will pity the 
poor. Proverbs. 

7. To feleft and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather ut from among the 

Jheathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 

Pf. cti. 47. 

8. To fweep together. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was call into the fca, aud gathered of every kind. 

Afof.xiik.47. 

9. To colleft charitable contributions. 

10. To bring into one body or intereft. 

1 will gather others to him, betides thofe that are 
gathered ouio him. V- !**• 

II. To draw together from a flatc of diffu- 

fion; to comprefs; to contraft. 

Immortal Tully (hone, 

The Roman roftra deck’d the can ful’s throne | 

Gath*ring his flowing robe he feem'd to (land, 

1 n aft to (peak, and graceful ft retch'd his hand. Pope. 

12. To gain. 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryd. 

13. To pucker needlework. 

14. To colleft logically ; to know by in¬ 
ference. 

That which, out of the law of reafon or of Cod, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, they make 
it law. Hooker . 

The reafon that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own door being (hut againft his entrance. Shak. 

After he had feen the vifion, we endeavoured to 
get into Macedonia, afturedly gathering that the 
Lord had called us. AEh. 

From thi* doftrine of the increafing and leflemng 
of fin in this refpeft, we may gather , that all tins 
are not alike and equal, as the ftoicki of ancient 

times, and their followers, have falfely imagined. 

Perkins . 

Return'd 

By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difeourfe, and varieu. plaint, 

Thcnge gather'd his own doom. Melon's Par, Lqfl, 

m Wcrosoft W 
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MadajnolfeUe de Scu^ery, who Is °Jd U $ibyk 
i* t ran flail nc Chaucer into French: from which I 
gather that Tic has formerly been trinflated into the 
old Provenjal. Dry den, 

15. To <lraw togeth^j* 1 b needlework. 

l(>. Tp Gather B ut/ [A proverbial 
expreflion.] To have rdpitc 
calamity 

The lucklefo lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people ftaidy 
T o gather breath , in many raiferies. Spenfet; | 

To Ga'ther. *v. ft. 

■ 

I. To be condenfed; to thicken. 

If ere night the gati>'ring clouds w e fear, 

A fong will help the beating (form to bear. Dry den 4 

When gathering cloud*o’erfhadow all the (kies t 
And (hoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys! he cries, 

D>jfdi 

When the rival winds their quarrel try. 

South, Eaft, and Weft,on airy courfera bor*n. 

The whirlwind gathers , and the woods are torn. Dryd. 

Think on the ilorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to bunir upon it. Addifon. 

z . To grow larger by the acretion of finular 
matter. 

Their foow-ball did not gather as it went; for 
the people came in to them. Bacon's Henry V 11 * 

3. To aflemble. 

There be three thing* that mine heart feareth ; 
the (lander of a city, the gathering together of 
unruly multi tude,and a falfc accufation. Ecelef.xrv 1.5# 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Aik one, who by repeated reftraints hath fubdued 
his natural rage, how he likes the change, and he 
will tell you *tis no lefs happy than the cafe of a 
broken iropofthume after the painful gathering and 
filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'ther. n./. [from the verb.] Pucker; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles, 

C ive laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches, and the gathers , 

Fart cannons, perriwigs, and feathers. lludibras. 

Ga'therer. n./ [from gather.] 

1 . One that gathers; one tliat collefts; a 
collector. 

1 will fpend this preface about thofe from whom I 
have gathered mv knowledge; for 1 am but a gatherer 
and difpefer of other men *s ftutf. ePirton, 

2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 

1 was a herd man and a gatherer of (ycamore fruit* 

Amos. 

Nor in that land 

Do poifonout herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. 

May's Firr. 

Gathering, ft./, [from gather.] CoT- 
leftion of charitable contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, that there be no 
gatherings when 1 come. I Cor. xvi. a. 

Ga'tten-trek. n./ A (pecies of Cor¬ 
nelian cherry. 

GAUDE. n. /. [The etymology of this 
word is uncertain :• Skinner imagines it 
may come from gaude % French, a yellow 
flower, ye • low being the moft gaudy co¬ 
lour. Junius, according to his cuftom, 
talks i and Mr. Lye finds gaude , 

in Dougla/s , to fignify deceit or fraud, 
from gwrwdio, Welih, to cheat. It (eems 
to me mod cafily deducibfe from gaudium, 
Latin, joy the caufe of joy ; a token of 
joy : thence aptly applied to any thing 
that gives or exprefles pleafure. in Scot¬ 
land this word is ftill retained, both as a 
fhowy bawble, and the perfon fooled. It 
alfo in Scotland denotes a yellow flower.] 
An ornament; a fine thing; any thing 
worn as a fign of joy. J t is not now much 
ufed. 

He ftok th* imfrcfliea of her fenufyj 

• With 
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With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gWer, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nolegays fvvectmeats. Shake fpeare. 

The fim is id the heav’n, $ \ the proud day. 
Attended with the pleafures . f the world, 

1» all toe wanton, and too full of gaudes, 

. To give me audience. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

My love to Hermia 

r U melted as the foow ; feems to me now 
As the remembrance of a n idle gaude* 

Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Sim*,* 
Seme bound for Guinea, gc.’dcn fand to find, 

Bbre all the gaudes the Ample natives wear * 

Some for the pride of Turkilh courts defign’d. 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Lhyd, 

ToGaude. u a. [gaudeo, Latin.] To ex¬ 
ult ; to rejoice at any thin$. 

. Go :o a goffip’s .eaft, and gaud* with me. 

After fo long grief fuch nativiry. Sbakefpear 

O A f u d ery, n. f [from gault.\ Finery * 
oftentatious luxury of dreis. * 

The triumph was not pageants and taudery. hut 
. one of the wifeft and oobleft inftitutioos that ever 

- W *l* .fi • . Bacon* a Effays. 

Age, which is but one remoye from death, and 

mould have nothing about us but what looks Hke a 

. docent preparation for it, fcarce ever appears, of late, 

^ ,p the , the fliuntieg garb, and ut- 

mrtt gnudery of youth, with cloaths as ridiculoufly, 

as much in the faftiion, as the petfon that wean 
them is ufuaUjr grown out of it. South. 

A plain fair, fince we can make but one- 
Is better than to be by ta mi fil’d gaud'ry known. 

OA'tJDihY. adv. {from gat/dy.] Showily *** 

0 a.'udinf 3 J. n.f. [from gatutj.] Sho.vJ- 
neft; tinlel appearance. 

aJ j- [fiotagaudt.] Shov/y,- fpfen. 

did; pompons; oftenta deafly fine. 

Coftly thy habitat thy purfc can buy. 

But not expteft In fancy: rich, not gaudft 

Fir the apparel oft proclaims the man. S bakefptart 
Fancic* food With jW, pofof., r 
At thick and numberlefs 

A, 2 ht 87 TV fhat people the fun-beams. Mi/ton. 

Of painted phsmds, that hopp’d from fide to fide. 

The Ifctarian duke his brigades leads, ^rydtu. 
Crilant in arms# and gundy to behold. Pit fits 

A man .ho walks direA!, to hi. jourr*,-* d.d, 
will amvc thither much fconar than him who waa- 

£#££■- “ ^ * b “‘ 6 ' " *° Pthcvprcry 

h* hmenled « P^rfim. fo natorxljy 
SMh6e<l to be great example, of piety, focM, b . £ 

emneouj education, be made poor and rWr loec. 

ucte of the greaielt vamt T . * lTee 

° A a V ' ?'*' \* ami I um > I-atin. ] A feaft ; 
a lemral; a day of plenty. A woid ufed 
in the onirerfity. 


G A U 

*°P ^ UG a \ [g* 7 ’^* J*»ge\ a mea¬ 
ning rod, french. It is pronounced, and 
otten written, gage.] 

i. To mrafure with" refped to the contents 
of a vefleJ. 

2 * t T° meafu « with regard to any propor- 

onJfia nne} . n!cs, y g "on each fide, broad on 
one nde, and narrow on the other, both >hich 

nunifter to the progreffive motion of the bird. 

rp, . . Derbam’s PbyficoJTbeolog y. 

than th *“ " ot . h,n S more P«*aiy admirable in itlelfi 
™“ ** ® ianncr m Homer, of taking mcafure 

b / cach other, and thereby 

ofittoff^* ,r l Q " ° ° Iie l y ** oppofition 
04 it to (sok other he is made to excel. Pope. 

jKV n*\ n \f m [^m the verb.] A meafure; 
a ltandard. 

rrrJ~lf Ial€ T* && to fiIc Y ow w °rm and 
groove to equal breadth by. Moron's Mecb. Exer . 

from£^f yWei £ b. or to be had 

lt mi « ht thcn ^ had at the 

yo«r trade and wealth. * * Ecke. 

*J^T hy p J np ° fed *? hU ro^refs, that fife fiiould 
2’;^ fcrT f f r was above four foot fcven 

iwTbv Si if n u for ^ pt,rp0& h ? d P«P a « d a 

h Y whjch they wtre to be meafured. Arbutb, 

G ^'r G *r m t £r ? m One whofe 

bofineft is to meafure veifels or quantities. 

«vT[ ; SxLT 1 duk 5* haTC **** privileged with 

SS 101 !! 8 -* n , d a PP° inted Aeir fpecial offi¬ 
cers, aslhc mi, admiral, g**g*r w and efeheator. 

a t tiTm C*r*ivpn£brnvtoI. 

AUNT. adf. [As if gfnva/tt, from jepa- 

man, to Idlon, taxon.] Thin , fletder; 
lean; meagre. 

Oh. how that n-me befits my comeofition 1 
, ^ amnt * indeed, and gaunt in being old : 

A hl,h ke H a «*<«»<*» faft; 

And who a b Jains from meat that is not gaunt t 

For fleeping England long time have I witch’d; 

hatching breeds leannefs, leannefs is all gaunt 

ul [ omc feed upon* 

i 1 mcan my childrens looks ; 

And therein falling, thou haft made me gaunt : 

G^r am I for the grave, gaunt** a grave, 

Whofe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

*r Sbak . R. |f. 

Aodeft .Tetfte^^' . h " W 
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He may furely be content with a fall to-day. that 

Ga v e. 1 he preterite of 

jr can’* not every day give me thy heart 5 
Ifriiou can'll give it, then thou never c-iv ’ B a- 

It m I ?** ,hou Et> «hy n«ait lepirt. 

It Hays at home, and thou with lding fav’fi it. 

Ga'vel. n.f. A provincial word for ground! 

a , 111,e U P°° *•“ E ro “nd or gmcl eight or ten 

Gk VLl" 1 ?-r- S- t Inlaw -] Acuftom 
VPPa ,h 5. Ian , d * • ’* »he father are equally 

or the hnt^of the brother equally divided 
among the brother,, if he have no iflbe of 
hi* owd. This cuttom is of force hi 

° { En 8 Jand » efpeciall 

** 2 r *?***! cu ?« 1 » aboWhed 'that of 

Manama, wfmnby the heirs female were 

™.’e * n l' h K b1 ^' " ,oh *"‘ » 

uguimau, which is the vt/y hifhgavrikfrtd. 

Vavia on Ireland. 



-yHi«vuut.ujuiu o. JLfrya . 

Gaunt-ly. adv. [from gaunt*\ Leanly; 
ilenderly; meagerly. 

Ga'untlet. n.f. f gantelet, French.] An 
iron glove ufed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. It i s fometimes in 
poetry ufed for the ceftus, or boxing glove. 

A fc% raarw/r/ m» w , with joints of ft eel, * 

v 8 /T e h V 1 ? 2 L Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Feel but the difference, foft and rough 1 

Thu a gauntlet* that a muff. CTrty W- 

borne (hall m fwiftnefs for the goal contend- 

And others try the twangina bow to bend ; 

1 he ftrong with iron gauntlet* arm’d fball ft and, 

Uppo^ d in combat on the yellow fand. Drvd 

Who naked wrcftlcd beft, befmear’d with oil } 

° Tt.r lth K ay ?r Utt K avc or took the foil. Vryd 
The funeral of fotne valiant knight 

May give this thing its proper light r 

Vicw Uiiwogajw/rtj; thefc declare 

l fiat Sort hii hand- were us'd to war. 

So to repel ih e VandaU of the ftage, 

• 2" .*** nn b * rd refinnes hie trrgitk rare , 

He tliiwj ihegoWer Otway ua'd to wield, 

aiod calla lor Engliftmen tojudge the few. Semi her,t. 

Gavot. a./, [gavotte, Ftmcb.] A kind of 
dance. 

The diTpofition in a fiddle to play tones in pre- 

* S ' a baDdt ' jigtf *° d &***> are real qualifies 

m the mftrumenr. Arbutbnot. 

*•/• A kind of thia transparent 
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Silken cloaths Were ufed by the ladies? and It 
teems they were thin, like gauze. Arbutbnot. 

Brocadoes and damalks, and tabbies and gauzes. 
Are lately brought over. Swift 

Gawk. n.f. [geac, Saxon.] 

1. A enckow. 

I 2. A foolilh fellow. In both fenfes it is 
| retained in Scotland. 

Gawn. n. f. [corrupted for gallon ] A fmaU 

tub, or lading veffel. A provincial word. 

Gawntree. n.f. [Scottilk.] A wooden 

frame on winch beer-calks are fet when 
tunned. 

GAY. adj. [gay, French.] 

!• -Airy; cheerful; merry; frofick. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; 
Belinda fmil’d, and all the world was gay. Pope • 
JEv’n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, * 

And the gay mourn’d, who nevermoum’d before. 

Fine; ftiowy. ** 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

k*AY. »•/. [from the adjeftive.] An orna- 
tnent ; an cinbellifhment. 

Morofe and untraftabie fpirits look upon precepts 
in emblem, as they do Upong^yj and pidurcs, the 
lootenes of fo many old wives tales. L'Efirange. 

Gavety. n.Jm [gayete, French; from gay.] 
i- kJieerfulnefs; airinefs; merriment. 

2. A^ls of jnvenile pleafure. 

_ And fojro thoft gayeties OUT youth requires 
I o eiercife their minds, our age retires. Denham. « 
$• Fmeiy; fhow. 

Qorgaye/y and «ur guilt are all befmirch'd. 

With rainy marching in the pai.ifol field. Sbakefp. 

Ga/yly. adv. 

1- Merrily: cheerfully; airily. 

2. Splendidly; pompoully; with great fhow. 

1 he ladies, gay/y Anted, the Mall adorn 
With curious dies, and paint the funny morn* Gay. . 
Uke fome fair flow'r, that early fpring fupplics. 
hat gayly blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. Pope. 

a yness. n.f. [fromp^y] Gayety; finery. - 
Not much in ufe. 

Ye GAZE. *v. n, _ [*yu?y<r$cti 9 or rather 

an , to fee, Saxon ] To look intently, 
ai d earned'y; to look with eagernefs. 

1 l V, lhou t,,crc ? King Henry’s diadem, 

1 HCllacM tan t h -all vIra __ « a 


- y , 

htkefp, 
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nchas d with all the honours of the world: 

If fo. gaze on. Sbakrfpeare's HenYy IV. 

7 om f° me Aw caft her modeft eyes below ? 

At lome her gazing glances roving flew. Fairfax. 

A- **T BOt oa a "? aid » thal thou * al1 Dct by lhofic 
things that are precious in her. Ecclef. ix. c 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Sb< 

«igh ftations tumults, but not blifs create ; . 

None think the great unhappy, but the great. 

tools gaze onenvy; Envy darts a ftieg, 

Which makes a Twain as wretched as a king. Yeung. 

To Gaze. •v.a. To view dedfaftly. 

Strait toward heav'n my wond'rmg eyes I-turn’d- 
And gaz d awhile the ample Iky. Milton* 

Gaze. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Intent regard; look of eagernefs » or 
wonder; fixed look. 

Being lighten'd with her beauty’s beam 
And thereby fill’d with happy influence, ! » 

And mtad up above the world is gaze* 
foig with angels her immortal praife. 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd," 

If any air of mufick touch their ears, 

You fliafl perceive them make * mutual ftand, , 

1 belt ravage eyes turn’d to a modeft *a*e* 

By tlic fweet power of mufick. * Sbakefp / 

% Not a month " / * * 

Fore your queen dy’d, fbe was more worth fuch 
gazes 

Thsn what you look on bow. Sbahfp. 

. fccrct 

Biropen admiration, him behold, . ' ,•'« 

I On whom the great Creator hath beftow’d 
jffjjffc’ JOHah Vuro.iifet.fl. 
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Tindar it t dark writer, wantsconnexion as to our 
underlining, foin out ot fight, and leives bri 
readers at a g.tze. Drydtn. 

Attar having Good at gaze before this gate, he 
difeovered an infcriptton. Add'tfan's Freeholder. 

2. 1 he objeft gazed on. 

I mod die 

Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out$ 

Made of my enemies the loom and gaze i 
To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 

With my heav'n-gilted ftrengih. Milton's Agonift 

Ga'zel. n.f. An Arabian deer. 

Ga'zer. fu /\[from gaze.] He that gazes; 
One that look a intently with cagemefs or 
admiration. 

In her cheeks the virmi! red did (hew, 

Like rofes in a bed of lilies Ihcd; 

The which ambrofial odours from them threw 
And gamers fenfe with double plcafure fed. Fairy 
1*11 (lay more?4»ri than the bafilifk, Sbakfp. 
Bright as the tun, her eyesthegxtrrr (trike; 

‘And like the fun, they (hine on all alike. Fpfx 
His learned ideas give him a tranfeendent delight; 
and yet, at the fame time, difeover the blermfhes 
which the common gazer never obferved. IVatts 

Ga'zeful .adj. [ga&e and full.] Looking 
intently. 

The brightnefi of her beauty clear. 

The ravUh’d hearts of gazeful men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. Spenftr . 

Ga'zehound. tuf. [gaze and hound ; cams 
agaferus, Skinner.] A hound that purfuCs 
not by the (cent, but by the eye, 

See’G thou the gaxehouni! how with glance fevere 
' From the dofe herd he marks the defin’d deer 1 

‘Ticket. 

GA'ZETTE. n f. [gazettes is a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a news paper, of 
which the firft was publilhed at Venice.] 
■A paper of news; a paper of publick in¬ 
telligence. It is accented differently on 
the firft or Iaft fyllablc. 

And fomttimes when the lofs is final!. 

And danger great, ihey challenge all; 

Vrint new additions to their feats, 

And emen iations in gazettes- Hudibr**. 

An Englilh genileman, without geography, cannot 
. veil underftand a gazette. Locke . 

One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that docs 
not bring to mind a piece of the gazette. Addijon . 

All, all but-trutb, falls-dead-born from theprefs. 
Like the laG gazettf, or the Iaft add refs. Pope. 

*Tr A7.f.tte'e r. tt./. [from gazette.] 

1. A writer of news. 

2. An officer appointed to publifh news by 
authority, whom Steele calls the loweft 
imnifter of (late. 

Satire is no more: I feel it die: 

No gazetteer more innocent than I. Pope. 

GVzingstocr. t/.f. [gaze and feci.] A 
perfon gazed at with (corn or abhorrence. 

Theft things are offences to us, by making us 
gazJngftocks to other?, and objc&s of their (corn 
and derifioo. # Ray. 

.CJZON. t/.f. [French.] In fortification 
pieces of frefh earth co'vered with grafs, 
cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long, and half a foot thurk, to line para¬ 
pets and the tra?erles of galleries. Harris . 
fGtA*. n.f jynian, to cloath; geappe. 
furniture, Saxon.] 

Furniture; accoutrements; dreft; habit; 

ornaments. 

Array thyfclf in her moft gorgeous gear. Fairy £{. 
When he found her bound, itript from her gear. 
And vile tormentors ready faw in place, 

• He broke through. - Fairfax . 

When once her eye 

1 1 I.ith met the virtue of this magick duft. 
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T fancy every body obferves me as I walk the 
Greet, and long to be in my own pi sin gear '•again. 
r*r- r* Addijon'* Guardian. 

To fee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt’riug birthday gear. 

You think fome goddefs from the fky 
Dtfcended, ready cut and drv. Swift. 

2. 1’he traces by which liorfes or oxen 

draw. 

Apollo's fpite Pallas difeern'd, and flew to Tydcus* 

fon; 

His fcourge reachf, and his hoife made frelh; then 
took her angry run 

At king Eumclus, bresk his gear*. Chapman uV //. 

The frauds he learned in his frantick years 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears. Dry dan. 

3. Stuff. Jlanmer. 

If fortune be a woman, (he is a good wench for 

this gear. S bake/pcare't Merck, ef Venice. 

4. [Tn Scotland] Goods or riches: as, “he 
baa gear enough. 

5. The furniture of a draught-horfe. 
Ge'asoii. adi 


in 
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ed Grange and geafon. Hubb. 

Ge at. n.f [corrupted from jett.] The hole 
through which the metal rura into the 
mold, Moxen. 

Geck. n.f. [geac, a cuckow^ geck, Ger¬ 
man, a fool; gawk, Scottilh.] A bubble 

eafily impofed upon. Hanrner. Obfolete. 
Why did you fufter Jachimo to taint his noble 
’heart and brain with needlels jealoufy, and to become 
the geck and (corn o' th* other's villainy ? Shakejp. 

Why have you fuffered me to be impnfon'd. 

And made the moG notorious geck and gull. 

That C*er invention clay’d on. Shake/pea re. 

"0 Geck. v. a. [from the noun.] To cheat; 
to trick. 

Gee. A term ufed by waggoners to their 
horfes when they would have them 
fader. 

Ge fsb. The plural of goofe 
Ge'lable. ad/, [from gelu, Latin.] What 
may be congealed, or concreted inlo a 
gelly. 

Ge'latine. "I adj. [gelatns, Latin.] 
Gela'tinous. / Formed into a gelly; 
vifeous; ftiff and cohcfivc. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubltance is an excre¬ 
ment caft off from the Ihoals of fifh that inhabit the 
main. Woodward 

You (hall always fee their eggs laid carefully up in 
that fpertnatick gelatine matter, in which they are 
repofued. ^ D 

To G ELD. *v. a. preter. gelded or gelt; p 
paff. gelded or gelt, [gelten, German.] 

1. To caftrate; to deprive of the power of 
generation. 

Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they fall. 

Tstjfcr. 

Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and 
made it an eunuch. Shakejp. Henry VJ. 

2. To deprive of any effential part. 

He bears his courfe, and runt me up 
With like advantage on the other fide. 

Gelding th'oppofcd continent as much 

As on the other fide it takes from you, Shakejp. 

3. To deprive of any thing immodeft, or 
liable to objeftion. 

They were diligent enough to make fure work, 
and to geld it fo clearly in fome places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it. Drydtn . 

# 4 r -“ ^ • 
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art. 
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Geld later with gelden, as many one do. 

And look of a dozen to geld away two. 

No (ow-gelder did blow hit bora 

IfluU .ppe.r font lurmtef. villager, | To geld , cat, but cry p reform. IMihm. 

-vy »> nm rhrift keeps upaboutkis couotry-yrgr. Milt. [ Ge LPER-KOSE, tt. f. [I fuppoiC brought 
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from GneldcrhrJ. The leaves are like 
thrife of the maple-tree; the flowers confift 
of one leaf, in a circular rofe form. 

Miller. 

The gtldcr^rje is increafcd by fuckers and cut¬ 
tings. % More. 

Ge'lding. T /. f . [fromgeld.] Any animal 
caflrated, particularly an horfe. 

Though naturally there be more males of horfes, 
bulls or ramj than females; yet artificially, that-is, 
by snaking geldings, oxen and weathers, there are 
fewer. Gresent. 

The lord lieutenant may chufe out one of the 
beG hdrfes, and tvvo of the bcG g^hlingx; for which 
(hall be paid one hundred pounds for the horfe, and 
fifty pounds a-picce for tbc gelding*. Temple . 

GE'LTD. adj. [gelidus, I^tin.] Extremely 
cold. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d. 

They fiownce. Thornton's Spring. 

Geli'dity. n.f. Tfrom gelid.] Extreme 
cold. . DiH. 

Ge'lidness, n.f. [from^c/rV/-] Extreme 
cold. D/H. 

Ge lly. t/.f. [ gelatus, I^tin.] Any vifcoui 
body; vifeidity; glue; gluey fubllance- 

My bcG blood turn. 

To an infe&ed golly. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 

The tapers of the gods. 

The fun and moon, became like waxen globes. 

The (hooting Gars end all in purple jellies , 

And chaos is at hand. Drydtn and Lee's Oedipus. 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate 
heat, and the ha 1 deft of animal folids are rc(b)vable 
again into gellies. Arbuthnot * 

Gelt. n.f. [from geld.] A caffrated ani¬ 
mal; gelding. lNotufed. 

The (payed grits they cilcem the moft profitable. 

Mortimer • 

Gelt. The participle paflive of geld. 

Let the others be gels for oxen. Mortimer's Hujb. 

Gelt. n. f. [corrupted for the fake of 
rhyme from gilt.] f infel; gilt furface. 

I won her with a girdle oigelt, 

Emboft with bugle about the belt. Spenftr'sPaJl. 

GEM. n.f. [gemma, Latin.J 

1. A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever 
"kind. 

Love his fancy drew; 

And fo to take th tgem Urania fought. Sidney. 

I faw his bleeding rings. 

Their precious gems new loft, became his guide. 

Led him, begg’d for him, fav*d him from defpair. 

Shakejp. 

It will (eem a hard matter to (hadow a gem , or 
well pointed diamond, that hath many fides, and to 
give the tuftre where it ought. Pcacbam on Drawing • 
Stones of l'mall worth may lie unlcen by day ; 

But night itfclf does the rich gem betray. Cowley. 

The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly dia- 
hanous, and either cryftal or an adamantine matter; 
ut we find the diaphaneity of this matter changed, 
by means of a fine mctallick matter. Woodw. 

2. The firft bud- 

From the joints of thy prolifick Gem 
A fweliing knot is raifed. Call'd a gem ; 

Whence, in fhort (pace, itfclf the duGer Glows. 

Denham. 

Embolden'd out they come. 

And fwell the gems, andburft the narrow room. 

Dry dm. 

To Gem. *v. a. [gemma, Latin.] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds. 

To Gem. *v. ». [gemmo, Latin.] To put 
forth the firft buds. 

Laft rofe, in dance, the (lately trees, and (plead 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit; attgemm'd 
Their bloffoms. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Gemillip arous. adj. [gemelli and patio, 

Latin.] Bearing twins* Dm. 

r. 
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fa GE'MINATE* «v. a. [gcntine, Latin.] 
To double# Diet. 

Crmina'tion. n.f. [from geminate.] Re¬ 
petition; reduplication. 

£e doc afraid of hem that kill the body: fear 
him, which, after he bath killed, hath power to 
caftinto hell: yea, I fay unto you, with a gem//ra¬ 
tion, which the prelent comrovcrfy (hews not to 
have been caufelefe, fear him. ^ Boyle. 

{Je^miny. n./. [gtnuni, Latin.] Twins; 
a pair; a brace; a couple. 

1 hare grated upon my good friends for three re¬ 
prieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim, or elfe 
you had looked through the grate, like a geminyof 
baboons. Sbakeffeare, 

A geminy of affes fplit will make juft four of you. 

C^rrgr. 

GE f MiNous. adj. [gemittus, Latin.] Dou¬ 
ble. 

Chriftians have baptised thefe gentinout births, 
.and double connafcencics, with fevcral names, as 
conceiving in them a diftindion of foul*. Brown. 

Ge'mmaky. adj. [from gent.] Pertaining 
to gems or jewels. 

Ine principle and gemmary afte&ion is its tran- 
flccency: as tor irradiancy, which is found in many 
gems, it is not difcoverabk in this. Brown. 

Gs'mmious. adj. [gemttum, Latin.] 

1. Tending to gems. 

Sometimes we had them in the gemmevus matter 
itfelf. ^ kVoodnv 

2. Refembling gems. 

Gemmo'sity. it. /. [from^m.] The qua¬ 
lity of being a jewel. Difl. 

Ge'mote. ft./. A meeting; the court of 
the hundred. Obiblete. 

Gb'nder. ft./, [genus, Latin; gendre, Fr.] 

I# A kind ; a fort. Not in ufe. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one 
gender of herbs, at diftraCt it with many, the power 
and corrigible authority ofjhis lies in our will. Sink. 

The other motive. 

Why to a pub lick court I might not go, t 

Is the great love the general gender bare me. Sbek. 

a. A fex. 

[In grammar.] A denomination given 
to nouns from their being joined with an 
adjc&ive in this or that termination. 

Clark. 

Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral gen¬ 
der, fignifies the lower part ot the arm on which we 
lean. Arbutbnot. 

Ulyfles (peaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately charges 
the words into the malculine gender. Broome. 

fo Ge'nDer. *v. a. \engendrer, Frepch.] 

I . To beget. 

%. To produce; to cau(e. 

Fool it h and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing 
that they bo gender ftrife. % Tine. ii. 23. 

Ti Ge nder. *v. n . To copulate; to breed. 

A eiftem for foul toads 

To gender i n. S bakefpear *t Othello . 

Thou ft^lt not let thy cattle gender with a diverfe 
kind. Leu. lii. 19. 

Genealogical, adj . [from genealogy .] 
Pertaining to defeents or families; per¬ 
taining to the hiftoiy of the fuccewons 
of houfes. 

Genealogist, ft./. [ysn ecXoytm 5 genealo- 

^fle , French.] He who traces defeents. 
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enumeration of defeent in order of fuc- 
cefiion; a pedigree. 

The Ancient ranged chaos into federal regions; 
and m that order fucceffively riling one from another, 
as if it was a pedigree or genealogy. Burnet't Theory. 

Vot. 1 . 
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Gr'nerailr# adj. [from Latin.] 

T hat may be produced or begotten. 
GE'NERAL. adj. [general, French; gene- 
rails , Latin.] 

1. Comprehending many fpeeies or indivi¬ 
duals ; not fpecial; not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to gyntrah is a fslfc 
way of arguing. . Broome. 

2. Lax in fignification; not retrained to 
any fpecial or particular import. 

Where the author fpeakB more ftri&ly and par¬ 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more loole 
and general expreffions. _ Hiatts. 

3. Not retrained by narrow or diftin&ive 
limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered 
there as feparated from rime and place, and fo ca¬ 
pable to reprcfenl any particular being that is con¬ 
formable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole clafs or body of men, 
or a whole kind of any being. 

They, becaufe Come have been admitted without 

trial, make that fault general which is particular. 

IP bit gifte. 

5. Publick; comprififSg the whole. 

Now would we deign him burial of his men. 

Till he di (burled at $t. Col me (kill file. 

Ten thoufand dollars to our gen'ral ufe. Sbakefp. 

Nor fail'd they toexprefs hoW much they prais'd. 
That for the general faicty he defpis’d 
H i s own. Alii ton T Paradife Lofi. 

6 . JSot directed to any Angle objeft. 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that general 
mverfion will be turned into a particular hatred againft 
it. Syratt. 

7. Having relation to all. 

The wall of Paradife upfpmng. 

Which to our general fire gave profpett latge 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round. Alii ton. 

8. Extenfive, though not univerfal, 

9. Common; ufual. 

• I’ve been bold. 

For that I knew it the moft general way. Sbakcfy. 

I o. Genet al is appended to fevcral offices: 
as. Attorney General, Solicitor General, V 1- 
tar General. 

General, n.f. 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, 
without infilling on particulars# 

That which makes an a&ion fit to be commanded 
or forbidden, can be nothing elfe,. in general, but 
its tendency to promote or hinder the attainment of 
forae end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo 
fpreads itfelf by degrees to generals. Lethe. 

I have confidercd Milton's Paradife Loft in the 
fable, the characters, the fentiments, jtnd the lan¬ 
guage ; and have (hewn that he excels, in general, 
under each of thefe heads. Addijon. 

An hiftory painter paints man in general; a por¬ 
trait painter a particular man, and. confidently a 
defective model. Rynelds. 

2. The publick ; the' intereft of the whole. 
Not in ufe. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of hufinefs. 
Hath railed me from my bed; nor doth th ^general 
Take hold on me ; for my particular grief « 
Ingluts and fwajiows other forrows, Sbakeffeare. 

3. The vulgar# Not in nfe. 

The play, I remember, pkafed not the million; 
*twat caviare to the general: but it was, as I re¬ 
ceived it, and others, whofe judgment in fuch mat¬ 
ters cried in the top of mine, an excellent play. Sbak 

4. [General, French.] One that has the 

Command over an army. 

A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. Locke . 

The general s on the enemy** fide are inferior to 

ieveral that once commanded the French armies; 

Addijon on the ffar. 

The war’s whole art each private foldier knows. 
And with a gcn'ral's fovc of cpnqu«A glows# Addijon. 
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Generali'ssimo. ft. /. 

French, from general.] 
commander. It is often 
honour than office. 

Commifljon of gcneralijfmo was like wife given to 
the prince. "Clarendon. 

Pompcy had deferved the name of great; and, 
Alexander, of the farae'cojpuuniiiauon, was gene* 
ralijpmo of Greece. Broian . 

Generality. n.f. [generality French g 
from general. 1 

1, The (late of being general; the quality 
of including fpeeies or particulars. 

Becaufe the curiofity of man’s wit doth with peril 
wade farther in the fearch of things than were con- 
ven ient, the fame is thereby reftrain'd unto fuch 
generalities as, every where offering themfeIves, are 
apparent to men of the weakeft conceit. Hooker. 

Thefe certificates do only in the generality men¬ 
tion the parties contumacies and difobedience. 

Aylijfe i Par ergon. 

2. The main body; the bulk; the common 
mafs. 

Necefiity, not extending to the generality, but 
refting upon private heads. Raleigh's Ejjays- 

By his own principles he excludes from falvation 
the generality of his own church ; that is, all that 
do not believe upon his grounds. Tillatfon. 

The- generality of the Englifii have fuch a fa¬ 
vourable opinion of tretfon, nothing can cure them. 

Addijon. 

They publish their ill-natured discoveries with a 
fee ret prtde, and applaud themfeives for the Angu¬ 
larity of their judgment, which has found a flaw.In 
what the generality of mankind admires. AJdifcn. 

The w 1 felt were diftra&ed with doubts, while the 
generality wandered Svithotit any ruler. Rogers* 

Ge nerally, adv. [from general .] 

1. In general; without fpccitication orexatt 

limitation. f • 

1 am hot a woman .to be touch’d with fo many 
giddy fancies as he hath generally .taxed their whole 
lex withal. . • Sbakeffeare. 

Generally we would not have thofe that read this 
work ot Sylva Sytvamm, account it ftrange that wp 
have fet down particulars untried. Bacon's Nat . HijK 

2 . ~ 

3 * 
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Extcnfivcly, though not univerfally# 
Commonly; frequently. 

In the main; without minute detail; in 
the whole taken together. 

Generally fpeaking, they live very quietly. Addif. 

Generally lpeaking, they have been gaining eyer 
fince, though with frequent interruptions. ' Swift. 

Generally (\ peaking, perfons defigned for long fife, 
though in their former years they were fmall eaters, 
yet hod their appetites encreafe with their age. 

Blacknsora. 

Generalness .n.f. f from general. ] Wide 
extent; though fhort of unitferfality; 
frequency; commonnefs*. 

They had, with a general oopfont, rather fpring¬ 
ing by the generalnefs of the c.iufe than of any arti¬ 
ficial practice, fet themfeives in arms. • Sidney. 

Ge'neraLty. tt. /. [from general.] The 
whole ; the totality# . 

The'Ynunicipal laws 0/ this kingdom are of a valt 
extent, and include ip their: generally all thofe. fe¬ 
vcral laws which are allowed as the rule of juftice and 
judicial proceedings., , . Hale* 

Ge'neRant. ft./, [gcncrani, Labin.] The 
begetting or productive power. 

Some believe the foul made by God, feme by an¬ 
gels, and fome by the generanti whether it be 
immediately created Dr traduced hath been the great 
ball oi contention; • Glanvllie's Scepfis. 

In fuch pretended generations the genefent dr 
atfive principle is fuppofed *•> be the riiij, whieli, 
being an inanimate body, cannot a& otherwife than 
by his heat. Ray. 

To GENERATE, -v. a. [g<»tro, Latin.] 

I • To beget; to propagate. 

Thefe creatures which being tvild generate fel- 
dom, being tame, generate often. Bacon j Nat. WJ. 

s > 2. To 
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*• To produce to life; to procreate, 

God created the great whales* and each 
Soul living* each that crept* which plenteoufly . 

The waters generated bp their kinds. MtU wr. 

Or find foac other wap to generate 
M ankind. Milton’* Paradife Loft. 

j, Tocaufe; toprdducc. 

Sounds are generated Where there it no air at all. 

Bacon. 

Whatever generate* a quant!tp of good chyle* 
tnuft like wife generate milk. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Gen er a'tion. n.f [from generate,genera¬ 
tion. French.] 

X. The aft of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent imprefuons; and to it map 
be thought of founds in their firft generation : but 
then the dilation of them* without any new fealing* 
fhews they cannot be imprtflioni. Bacon** Nat . Rift. 

He longer will delay* to bear thee tell 
His generation , and the riling birth 
Of nature* from the unapparent deep. _ Milton. 

If we deduce the fevcral races of mankind in the 
fcvcral parts of the world from generation , we muft 
imagine ibe firft numbers of them* who in any place 
agree upon any civil conftitutiom, to aflembte at fo 
suny heads of families whom they reprefenL Temple. 

2. A family; a race. 

Y’are a dog. 

— 1 Thy mother’s of my generation : what’s 
(lie, if I be a dog t * 'Shake/peart’s Turnon. 

3. Progeny; offspring. 

The barb’rous Scythian. 

Or he that makes his generation mefles. 

To gorge his appetite* lhali to my bofom 

Be as well neighbor’d. Sbakefpeare’s King hear . 

4. A (ingle fuccellion; one gradation in the 
. fcale of genealogical defeent. 

Th is generation fhall not paft ’till all thefe things 
be fulfilled. Matt. xxiv. 34. 

In the fburth generation they lhali come hither 
again. Gen. 

A marvellous number were excited to the con* 
queft oft Paleftine, which with fingular virtue they 
performed* and held that kingdom” fome few gene 
rat tens. Raleigh** Effayu 

5. An age. 

By fome of the ancients a generation was fixed at 
an hundred years; by others at an hundred and ten; 
by others at thirty-three, thirty* twenty-five* and 
twenty; but It is remarked* that the continuance of 
generation* is fo much longer as they come nearer to 
the more ancient times. Cat met. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages 
of the Chrtflian world* no church ever perceived 
the word of God to be agxinfl it. Hooker. 

Generative, adj. [generatif, French, 
from genera, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all* that have life, a power genera - 
tityt, thereby to continue their fpecks and kinds. 

Raleigh't Hijhry. 
In granes and kernel* the greatett part is but the 
nutriment of that generative particle* fo diforopor* 
l totiable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick having the power of produc¬ 
tion; fruitful- 

if there hath heen fueh a gradual dirjnution of 
the generative faculty upon the eauh* why was there 
not the like decay in the production pf vegetables ? 

Bentley. 

Genfra'tor n.f. [from gertero, Latin. ] 
The power which begets, caufcs, or pro¬ 
motes. 

Imagination aflimilatts the idea of the g entratoi 
into the reality io the thing engendered. Brown. 

GEN E'KICAL. ( adj. [getterique, French *• 
GENERICK. i from genus, Latin.] 
That which comprehends the genus, or 
d id ingui flies from another genus, but 
does not diftinguiih the fpecies. 

The word confuroption being applicable to a pro¬ 
per* and improper to a true and baftard confump- 
tiom* requires 1 gtnerieal defcription quadrate to 
both. ilatvrj on Cenfumpthns. 
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Though wine differs from other liquids* In that 
It is the juice of a certain fruit f yet this is but a 
general or generick difference; for it does not di- 
ftinguifh wine from cyder or perry j the fpecifick 
difference of wine* therefore* is its preflure from the 
grape. Watts’s Logick. 

G e n e'r 1 c AL Ly. adv. [from generickA With 
regard to the genus* though not th 
cies. 

Thefe have all the sfTcntial chandlers of fea- 
fliellt, and fhew that they are of the very fame 
fpecifick gravity with thofc to which they are fc 
genericatly allied. Woodward. 

Generosity, n. 

generofitas , Latin. 

generous; magnanimity; liberality, 

Can he be better principled In the grounds of 
true virtue and generofity than his young tutor is ? 

Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your generofity, to have 
pa (fed by fuch a fault ts this. Locke. 

GE'NEROUS. adj. [getter of us , Latin; ge- 
nereuxy French. ] 

i. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 

2* Noble of mind; magnanimous; open of 
heart. 

A generous virtue of a vigorous kind* 

Pure in the laft recedes of the mind. 

That gen*reus boldnefs to defend 
An innocent or abfent friend. Swift. 

The gen*reus critick fawn’d the poet’s fire* 

And taught the world with reafon to admire. Pope. 

Such was Rofcommon, not more team’d than rood* 
With manners generous as his noble blood. Pi 

The gen*rous god who wit and gold rtfines* 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens mines. ^ Pope. 

His gen*reus fpoufc* Tneano, heav*nly fair. 

Nurs’d the young ftraogerwith a mother’s care. Pope. 

Pray for others in fuch forms, with fuch length, 
importunity, and earneftnefs* as you ufe for yourfelf; 
and you will find all little ill-natur'd paftions die 
away, your heart grow great and generous w delighting 
in the common happinefs of others* as you jifed 
only to deli$ht in your own. Law. 

3. It is ufed of animals. Spritely; daring; 
courageous* 

So the imperial eagle does not flay 
Till the whole carcafe he devour. 

As if his gtn’rou* hunger underflow! 

That he can never want plenty of food. 

He only fucks the tafteful blood. Cowley . 

A&scon fpies 

His op’ning hounds* and now he hears their cries: 

A gen*rout pack. Addijon. 

4* Liberal; munificent. 

When from his veil the young companion bore 
The cup the gm’rous landlord own’d before. 

And paid protufdy with the precious bowl, 

The ttinted k ndnefs of this enurlifb foul. 

Fait by the margin of her native flood. 

W hofe wealthy waters are well known to fame* 

Fair as the borderiog flowers the princefs flood*. 
And rich in boumy as th tgen’Pous itream. High. 

5. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a dtgeftive furnace drawn off* the ardent 
fpirit from fomc good fack* the phlegm* even in this 
generous wine, was copious. Boyle. 

Thofe who in foushern elimes complain* 

From Phoebus’ rays they fufferpain* 

Mu A own that pain is well repaid* 

By gin ’ rotes wines beneath a lhade. Swijt. 

Generously. ad<v. [from generous*] 

1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 

2. Magnanimoufly; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold* 

Texgtneroufty he does his arms withhold. Dryd. 

3. Liberally; munificently. 

Ge'n erousness. tuf [from generwt .] 

The quality of being generous. 

Is it pofBble to conceive that the-overflowing gene- 
roufnef* of the divine Nature would create immor¬ 
tal beings with mean or envious principles ? Collier. 

GE'NESIS. n. f. yiWii; gene/e, French.] 
Generation; the firft book of M*jes» 
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which treats of the production of the 
world. 

GENET, n.f. [French. The word origi¬ 
nally (ignified a horferaan* and perhaps a 
- gentleman or knight.] A fmall-fized well- 
proportioned Spanilh horfe. 

You’ll have your nephew* neigh to you; you’ll 
have couriers for coufins, and genet* for germanes. 

Sbakefp. Otbeflo, 
It h no more likely that frogs fhould be engea* 
dered in the clouds* than Spanirn genets be begotten 
by the wind. Ray. 

He (hews his flatue too, where plac’d on high. 
The genet underneath him fee ms to fly, Dryd. 

Genethli'acal. adj. [ysri$A*W*®-,J Per¬ 
taining to nativities as calculated by 
aftronomers; (hewing the configurations 

of the ftar* at any birth. 

The night immediately before he was flighting 
the art of thofe foolifh aftrologers* and genttbliaca / 
rpherocnfls* that ufe to pry into the horofeope of 
nativities. Howel'e Vocal roreft ^ 

Genethli aces. n.f. [fnw ysriS-Ait.] The 
fcience of calculating nativities, or pre- 
difting the future events of life from the 
liars predominant at the birth. 
Genethlia'ticr. n.f. [tsfO-Aij.] He 
who calculates nativities. 

The truth of aftrological predictions is not to be 
referred to the conflc Hat ions: the genetbliaticks con* 
je&ureby the difpofition* temper, and complexion of 
the period. Drummond. 

GeneVa. n.f. [A corruption of genrure, 
French, a juniper-berry. J 

We ufed* to keep a difiilted fpirituous water of Ju* 
niper in the (hops. At prefent only a better kina if 
diftilkd- from the juniper-berry: what is commonly 
fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil of 
turpentine* put into the (till* with a little common 
fait and the coarfeil fpirit.. UilP* Mat. Med. 

GE'NIAL. adj. [geniality Latin.] 

I.. That which contributes to propagation*. 

Higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with myflenous reverrnoe 1 deem; Milton*. 

Creator Venus, geniaf pow’r of love. 

The blifs of men below and gods above! Drydem^ 

That gives checrfulnefs or fupports life* 

Nor will the light of life continue long* 

But yields to double darknefs nigh at hand ; 

So much I feel my genial fpirits droop. Milton. 

3. Natural; native. 

It chiefly procetdeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial indifpofirion. Brown’s Vulgar■£rrntrs „ 

Ge'niall?. ad<v. [from ggniaW\ 


i. By genius; naturally. 

Some men are eenial/v 


Some men are genially difpofed to fome op!* 
nions* and natitralfy averlc toot hen. GianvilU. 

2. Gayly; cheerfully. - ** ^ * * * * 

GENl^CULATED. adj . [genicnlatus * Lat.] 
Knotted; jointed. 

JLpiece of fome geniculated plant f-eming to bo 
ps« of a fugarcane. Woodward on Fcjfii*. 

Genicula'tion. n. f. [gemculaiio, Lat.] 

Knottinefs; the quality in plants of hav¬ 
ing knots or joints. 

G'enio. n.f. [genhi Italian; genius, Lat..} 
A man of a particular turn of mind. 

Some genios arc not capable of pott afirdion; 
and a man is born with talents for it as much as for 
poetry, or any other fcience. Taller* 

Gf/nitals. n.f. [genitalis, Latin.] Parts 

belonging to generation. 

Him is conceived to be Jupiter* who was tht 
youngf ft foo*wko is faid to have* cut off the genitals 
ot hu father. Brown. 

Ge'niting. n.f. j^A conuptionof ftyse* 
ton , French, figmtying Jam or Janet , 
having been fo called m honour of fome 
lady of that name; and the Scottilh dia¬ 
led calls them Janet apples, which is the 

fair* 
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fame with Janet on ; otherwife fuppofed 
to be corrupted from J uniting An early 
apple gathered in J une. 

In Juljr come early peart and plumbs in fruit, 
genitings and codlins. Batin. 

Ge'nitive. adj* [genitrvus, Latin.] In 
grammar, the name of a cafe, which, 
among other relations, fignifies one be¬ 
gotten, as, the father of a fen ; or one be¬ 
getting, as fon of a father • 

GE'NIUS. n.f. [Latin; grarilf, French.] 

1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 
places, or things. 

There is none but he 
Whofc being 1 do fear: and, under him. 

My genius is rebuk’d; as it is frid 
Antony's was by Cacfar. Sbakejpeart** Macbeth. 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Arc then in council; and the (late of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, Suffers then. Shakefp. 

And as I awake, tweet rau6ck breathe. 

Sent by fome fpint to mortals good, 

Orth* utdeca gemius of the wood. Milts*. 

And the tame demon that Should guard my throne. 
Shrinks at a genius greater than his own. Dryden . 

To your glad genius Ucrihcc this day ; 

Let common meats refpe&foHy give wsy. Dryden* 

2 . A man endowed with fuperior faculties. 

There is no little writer of Fiodarick who is not 

mentioned as a prodigious genius. Addifon. 

3. Mental power or faculties. 

The ftate and order does proclaim 
Thcgrniut of that royal dame. W«Ver. 

4. Difpofition of nature by which any one 
is qualified for fome peculiar employment. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden . 

Your majefty’s fagacity, and happy genius for 
natural hitlory, is a better preparation for enquiries 
of this kind than all the dead learning of the 
fchools. Bursters Theory. Preface. 

One icieoceonly will one genius fit; 

So vaft is art, fb narrow human wit. Ppfx on Critidfm. 

The Romans, though they had no great genius for 
trade, yet were not entirely utgk&ful of it. Arhutb. 

5. Nature; difpofition. 

Studious to pleafe the getsists of the timet, 

Yf ith periods, points, and tropes, he Ours his crimes. 

Dryden. 

Another genius and difpofition improper for phifow 
fop hi cal contemplations, ts not fo much from the 
partownefs of their underftanding, as becaufe they 
will not take time to extend them. Burnet. 

He tames the genius of the ftubbom plain, f’cpr, 

6 ent. adj. I gent, qld French.] Elegant ; 
fofr; gentle; polite. A word now dif- 
ufed. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage. 

Fore wafted all; ‘till Ccuuiffa gent 

JPcrfuaded him to ceale. Fairy Qjften. 

She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent , 

Cast how fhe might their harmlcfs lives ptcferve. 

Fairfax. 

GENTE'EL. adj, [gmtil, French.] 

Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a gcntecUr manner of binding the chains 
of this kingdom than mott ofhis predeceftors. Swift. 

Their poets have 110 notion of genteel comedy, 
and fall into the moft filthy double meanings when 
they have a mind to make their audience merry. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien. 

So fpruce that be can never be genteel. Tatler. 

3. Elegantly drefied. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are not 
able to be always fo genteel, and fb donftant at all 
placet of plcafu re and cxpencc* Law. 

Gente'ellv. adv* [from genteel,] 

l. Elegantly; politely. 

Thofe that would be genteelly learned, need not 
purchafe it at the dear rate of being atheifts. Glanv. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and 
babbling, he concludes (be great work of dining geA, 
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2. Gracefully: handfomcly* 
Gente'elness* n.f [from genteel.] 

1. Elegance; gracefulnefs; politenefs. 

He had a genius full of genteelnefs and fpirit, 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his poltures 
and drclfes. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

Parmegtano has dignified the genteelnefs of mo¬ 
dem effeminacy, by uniting it with the (implicit)- 
of the ancients, and the grandeur and feverity of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo. Reynolds. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 

Gentian, n. /. [ gentiane , French; gen¬ 
tian a, Latin.] Pehvort or baldmony. 

The root of gentian is large and long, of a to¬ 
lerable firm texture, and remarkably tough: it has 
a taint 1 (h and difagreeable fmell, and an extremely 
bitter tafte. Hill's Mat. Med. 

If it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it 
with gentian roots. Hitman's Surgery. 

Gewtiane'lla. ». f -a kind of blue 
colour. 

GE'NTILE. n.f. [gentilis, Latin.] 

1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one 
who knows not the true God. 

Tribulatioa and adfuifh upon every foul that 
doeth evil, of the Jew tirft, and alfo of the gentile. 

Rom. ii. a. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thofe actions, upon both 
the fpiritual and temporal good, have been in one 
purfuit conjoined. Bacon. 

2. A perfon of rank. Oblolete. 

Fine Baiil defineth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gillifiower, trim in her pot; 

That ladies and gentiles , for whom we do fcrre. 

May help him as aecdctb, poo; life to preferve. 

Tujfer. 

GETILE'SSE. n, f, [French.] Complai¬ 
sance : civility. Not tiled. 

She with her wcdding-cUnths undreffce 
Her compUilxnce and gentilejfes . Hu dibrat. 

Ge'mtilism. n, f, [gentilifme, French; 
from gentile.] Heatncmfm; paganifm. 

If invocation of faints had been produced in the 
apoflolical times, it would have looked like the in¬ 
troducing of gemilij'm sgajn. Stillingfeet. 

Gentili'tious. adj. [gentilitius, Latin.] 

1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

Thar an untavory odour is gentilitlont , or national 
.Unto ihe Jews, reafon or fenfe will uot induce. Brown. 

2. Hereditary ,* entailed on a family. 

Tbe common caufe of (his diftemper is a particu¬ 
lar and perhaps a gentilitious difpofition of body. 

Arhuthnot. 

• _ 

Gehti'lity. n.f [ gentilite , French; from 
gentil , French; gentilis , Latin.] 

1. Good extraction,; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulnefs of 
nxicn; nicety of tafte. 

3. Gentry; the dafs of perlons well born. 

Gavelkind muft netdt, in the end, make a poor 
gentility. Davies on Ireland. 

4. Paganifm; heathenifm. 

When people began toefpy the falfhood of oracles, 
whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts were 
utterly averted from it.* Hooker . 

GENTILE, adj. £ gentilis , Latin.] 

I. Well bom; well defeended; ancient, 
though not noble. 

They entering and killing all of the gentle snd 
rich faction, for honefty fake broke open all prifons. 

Sidney. 

Thefc are the fhidics wherein our noble and gentle 
youth ought to bellow their time. Milton on hduca. 

Of gentle blood, part (bed in honour's caufe. 

Each parent fpruog. Pope. 

| 2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peace¬ 
able* 

I am one of thole gentle ones that will ufe the 
devil himfelf with curtefy. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Her voice was ever foft. 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing 
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As gentle, and as jocund, as tojeft, 
f»o I to fight* A‘A ukcjp, Richard iL 

A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converft- 

tion, and gint/e in condition. 4 Mac. xv. 1Z. 

The gentlefi heart on earth is prov'd unkind • 

Fairfax . 

Your change was wife; for, had (he been deny'd, 
A fwift revenge had follow'd from her pride i 
You from my gentle nature had no feais; 

All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryd. Ind. Etnp. 

He had fuch a gentle method of reproving their 
faults, that they were not fb much afraid as afhamod 
to repeat them. Alterb. 

3. Soothing; pacifick. 

And though this fenfe firft gentle mufick found; 

Her proper objed is the fpecch of men. Davies. 

Ge'ntle. n. f. 

1. A gentleman; a ram of birth. N->w 
out of ufe. 

■ © 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; * 

If you pardon, we will mend. Shalfgeate. 

Where is my lovely bride ? 

Howdoes my father l Gentle *, methinki you frown. 

• Shak ejpeare. 

2. A particular kind of worm. 

He will in the three hot month* biteat a flag worm, 
or at a green gentle • Walton's Angler . 

Ge'ntle. *v.a. To make gentle; to 

raife from the vulgar. Obfolete. 

He to-day that (heds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother: be he never fo vile. 

This day dull gentle his condition. Shakefp. 

Gentlefolk, n.f. [gentle and folk.] Per- 
fons diftinguifhed by their bitch from the 
vulgar. 

The queen's kindred are made gent!folk. Shake/. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of * 
bottle oi wine; therefore fet a frefh one before" them. 

Swift* 

GE'NTLE MAN. n. f [ gentilhomme , Fr. 
genthhuomo . Ital. that is, homo gentilis, * 
man of Anccftry. All other derivation* 
feem to be whimfical.] 

1. A roan of birth; a man of extra&ion, 
though not noble. 

A cmi war was within the bowels of that ftate, 
between the gentleman and the peafana. Sidney, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my vein* ; I was a gentleman. Shak . 

He hither came a private gentleman. 

But young and brave, and ot a family 

Ancient and noble. Otway's Orphan. 

You fay a long defeended race 
Makes gentlemen , and that your high degree 
Is much di ip a rag'd to be match'd with me. Dryden. 

2* A man raifed above the vulgar by his 

charafler or poft. § 

Inquire me out fome mean-born gentleman. 

Whom I will marry ftrait to Clarence* daughter, 

Shakfp* 

He is fo far from deliring to be tifed as a gen¬ 
tleman, that he ddires to be ufcd as the femnt of 

all. LaW* 

3. A term of complaifance; fortietimes irb-' 

nical. 

The fame gentlemen who have fixed this pleqe r f 
morality on the three naked fillers dancing hand irv 
hand, would have found out as good a one had there 
been four of them fitting at a diftanee, and covered 
from head to foot. Addifon « 

4. The fervant that waits about the perfuxi 
of a man of rank. 

Sir Thoma* More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancellorfhip, came to his wile’s pew, and ufed 
the ufual words ofhis gentleman ufher, Madam, my 
lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be roll *d before ur 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in perfon. Sbakefp. 

j. It is ufcd of any man however high. 

The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the molt valiant gentleman. Shakefp. 

The king is a noble gutlcmait) and my familiar. 

Shake jpcarf. 

s *** 
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Gentlemanly. 
pun of birth, 

H« hoidrth himielf a gentleman, and (cometh to 
‘work, which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or 
churl t hut enureth himfelf to his weapon, and to 
the gentlemanly trade of ftcaling. Spenjer. 

Py ramus is a Tweet-faced man; a proper man as 
one fhatl fee in a Summer's day; a molt lonely 
gentlemanlike man. Sbakrjpeare. 

You hast train'd me up tike a peafant, hiding 
from me all gentlemanlike qualities. Shakefp. 

T wo clergymen (food candidates fora freefehool, 
where a gentleman procured the place for tlic better 
(cholar and more gentlemanly pc; ion of the two. 

Swift. 

Ge ntleness. n.f. [from gentle.] 

i. Dignity of birth; good nets of extraftion. 

a. Sottncfs of manners, fweetnefs of difpo- 

fiuon; meeknefs; tendernefs^ 

My lord Sebaftian, 

The truth, you fpeak^doth lack Tome gentlenefs. 

Shakff. 

Your brave and haughty Icom of all. 

Was flat ly ahd monarchical; 

All gentlenefs with that elVeem'd 
A dull and llavilli virtue Teemed. Cowley. 

Still fbc ret lies 

Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 

Viiits the herds. Milton. 

The perpetual gentlenefs* and inherent good riels 
•f the Ormond Family. Dry den's Fables* Dr die. 

Changes are brought about iilently and infeniibly, 
with all imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

Mailers mud correct their fenrants with gentle - 
nefs* prudence, and mercy. Rogers . 

Women ought not to think gentlenefs of heart 
• defpicabk in a man. Clarijfa. 

3, Kindnefs; benevolence. Obfolete. 

The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee. Sbak. 

GeNtleship. n. f. [from gentle .] Car¬ 
riage of a gentleman. Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, 
have vayctgextlejbif in their hat than in their head. 

Afeham's Schoolmafler. 

GeNtlewoma h. tt.fi [g* 

See Gentleman.] 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a 
woman well defetnded. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their 
infants to be io long fwathed as poorer people. Abbot. 
Doth this Sir Protheus 

Often refort unto this gentlewoman. Sbakefptare. 

Gentlewomen may do thcmfelvcs much good by 
kneeling upon a cofhioci, and weeding. Bacon. 

2m A woman who waits about the perfon of 
one of high rank. 

The late queen *9gentlewoman** knight's daughter. 
To be her miftrefs* miftrefs! Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Her gentlewomen , tike the nercids. 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th" eyes. 

And made their bends adorings. Shakef. 

3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman* you are confefltng your enor¬ 
mities; i know it by that hypocritical down-caft 
look. LhyJen . 

Ge'ntlY. aJht [from gentle.] 

1. Softly; meekly ; tenderly; inofFen lively; 
kindly. 

My nillrtik gently chides the fault I made. Dnd. 

The mifchiels that come by inadvertency, or ig¬ 
norance, are but very gently to be taken nouce of. 

Locke. 

a. Softly; without violence. 

Fortune’s blows. 

When molt tlruck home, being gr*//y warded, era' 

A noble cunning. Shakefp. Ccriolanus. 

A fort of great bat, as men by afleep with their 
legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them. Crew's Muf. 

Ga'ntry. ji. j% f tentlerj , gentry , from 
S^L.\ 
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1. Birth; condition; rank derived from 
inheritance. 

You are certainly a gentleman. 

Clerk-like experienc'd, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parent's noble name. 

In whole fucccfs we arc gentle. Sbak. Wint. Yale. 

2. Oafs of people above the vulgar; thofc 
between the vulgar and the nobility. 

They fUughtered many of (he gentry, for whom 
no fat or age could be accepted for excufe. Sidney. 

Let Oates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how 
their nobility and gentry multiply too faft. Bacon. 

How cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A fatyr, and the gentry buy. Swift. 

3. A term of civility reafl or ironical. 

The many coloured gentry there above. 

By turns are rul'd by tumult and by love. Prior • 

4. Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 

Shew us fo much gentry andgood-will. 

As to extend your time vtith us a-while, Shakefp. 

G £ n u fi. e'ction.w./. [ genuflexion , French; 
genu and jk&o, Latin.} The aft of bend¬ 
ing the knee; adoration exprefled by 
bending the knee. 

Here ufe all the rites of adoration, genuflexions* 
wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only ex¬ 
cepted. Stillingfleft. 

GE'NUINE. adj. [ genuinus , Latin.] fcot 
fpurious; not counterfeit; real; natural; 

tfbe. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with fophillicated 
ones. Boyle. 

The belief and remembrance, andjove and fear of 
God, have fo great influence to make men religious, 
thit where any of thefe is, the tell, together with 
the true and genuinecBit&t of them, are fuppofed to 

Yillotfcn. 

A hidden darknefs coven all; 

True genuine night: night added to the groves. 

. Dryden. 

Gb nu i NELv. adv. [from genuine.] Without 
adulteration, without foreign admixtures; 
naturally. 

There is another agent able to analize compound 
bodies lefs violently, more genuinely , and more uni- 
vcrfally than the fare. Boyle. 

GeNuineness. n.f. [from genuine .] Free¬ 
dom from any thing counterfeit; freedom 
from adulteration ; purity; natural ftate. 

It is not eflcntial to the genuinentfs of colours to 
be durable. ^ Beyle. 

GE r NUS. n. f. [Latin.] In fcitxice, a clafs 
of being, comprehending under it many 
fpecies: as quadruped is a genns compre¬ 
hending under it almofl all terreftrial 
beafta. 

A general idea is called by the fchools genus* and 
it is on* common nature agreeing to fevtral other 
oommou natures: fo animal is a genus* becaufe it 
agrees to horfe, lion, whale, and butterfly, hmu. 

If minerals are wot convertible into another Spe¬ 
cies, though of the fame genus , much lefs can they 
be furmifed reducible, into a fpecies ot another grain. 
. fiarvty on Con/umpiiaus. 

Geoce'ntrick. adj. hpn and *£rp#»; geo- 
xantrique, Fr.] Applied to a planet or 
orb having the earth tor its centre, or the 
fame centre with the earth. Hants. 
GE'ODiFSIA. tt. f. [vuJsfctf-ik; geodejie , 
French.] That part of geomerry which 
contains the doftrinc or art of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the concents of all 
plain figures. Harris. 

GtoDJt'TiCAL. mi), [from getderjta.] Re¬ 
lating to the art of meafuring furfaces; 
comprehending or fhowing the irt of mea¬ 
furing land. 

GEOGRAPHER. n* / [y5 and ; 
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geographe, Fr.] One who deferibes Ihe 
earth according to the pofition of its dif¬ 
ferent parts. 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been peopled 
(baa hath been known or deferibed by geographers. 

Bream 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old 

geographers. Add if on. 

From Tea to fea, from realm to realm I rove. 

And grow a meer geographer by love. Yiciel. 

Geographical, adj. [geographiqne , Fr. 
from geography.] Relating to geography $ 
Belonging to geography. 

Geographically, adv. [from grogra* 
phkal .] In a geographical manner; ac¬ 
cording to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyfici into tnc knowledge of .hit 
Country; Chtgeographically deferibes it to him. 

Broome on the Odyjf y. 

GeoPraphy tt. f. [yn a ndyf*<P*; geo¬ 
graphic* French.] Geography , in a llrift 
fenfe, fi unifies the knowledge of the cir¬ 
cles of the earthly globe, and the fitfta- 
t-on of the various parts of the earth* 
When it is taken in a little larger fenfe, 
it includes the knowledge of the Teas 
alfo; and in the largeft tenfe of all, it 
extendi to the various cuftoms, habits, 

and governments of nations. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as limning 
unto heaven ; but geography makes flight account 
hereof, when they dilcourlc of Andesor Teneriflf. 

Brown*s Vulgar Errourr m 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up- 
the Danube, and from thence palled into the Adri- 
atick, carrying their (hips upon their fhoulders; a- 
mark of great ignorance in geography. Arbntbnot. 

Geo looy. tt. J. [y* and The 

doftrinc of the earth; the knowledge of 
the ftate and nature of the earth. 

GePmancer. tt. f. [va and /t*«m<.] A 
fortuneteller; a caller of figures: a cheat 
who pretends to foretel futurity by other 
means than the aftrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, gtomanzerj* and the 
incantatory jmpollors, though commonly men of in¬ 
ferior rank, daily delude the vulgar. Brown. 

GE'OMANCV. n.f [yn and poroTwc] geo* 
mance, French.] The aft of calling fi¬ 
gures; the aft of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. 

‘ According to Tome there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromaocy, and 

geomancy. Aylijfe. 

GeomaNtick. adj. [from get many.] Fer- 
taining to the aft of calling figures. 

Two geemantiek figures were difplay’d 
Above h» head, a warriour, and a maid ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. DryJ ^ 

Geo'meter. n.f. [ysupotTfifr;geometre, Fr] 
One {killed in geometry; a geometrician. 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. 

Wam. 

Geo'metrA t. adj. \geometral French; 
from geometry.] Pertaining to geometry. 

Dirt. 

Geometrical. adj. [yta»pwrpuc*<; geome • 

GbomeTrick. J triqme, French; from 

geometry . 

1. Pertaining to geofoetry. 

A geometrical ft he me ia let in by the eyes, but 
the de monflration is*d i Teemed by reafon. More f 

This mathematical dillipline, bythehHpof geo¬ 
metrical principles doth teach to contrive feveral 
powers. Wilkins. 

a. Prefcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Mud men talca the meafure of God juft by the 
fame geometrical proportion that lie did, that ga~ 

tbft'd 
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*' rftoerM the height and bigneGi of Hercules by h& 
foot ? Slittingfleet. 

Does not this wile philosopher a (Vert, 

That the vaft orb, which cafts lb fair his beams. 

Is fuch, or not much bigger than he let nu ? 

That the dimensions oi his glorious face 

Two geometriek feet «k. _arce furpals ? Blackmore. 

3. Difpofed according to geometry. 

Geometriek jafper feemeth of affinity with the 
Lapisfang*™aits defcribed by Boetius; but it is cer¬ 
tainly one fort of lapis cruciform!s. Grrtv's Muf. 

Geometrically, ad^v. [from geometric 
caL] According to the laws of geometry. 

’Tu poflible gnmetrically to Contrite foch an 
artificial motion as fhall be of greater fwiftnefs than 
the revolutions of rhe heavens. Wilkins'* Mail . 

All the bones, mylclw, and vrifcJ, of the body are 
contrived molt gtrmeirically, according to the ftrift- 
eft rules of mechanicks. Ray. 

GsoMETuftiAN. ir. f. yi -pTjpsj.] One 
ftillcd in geometry; a geometer. 

Although therr be a certain truth, geometricians 
would not receive fstisfa&ion without deraonftration 
thereof^ Brorvn. 

How fcriify docs an expert geometrician, with one 
gisnee of Ins eye, take in a complicated diagram, 
made up of many lines and circles! Watts. 

To GeO^metrizb. *u. a, [yisupwlfi*.] To 
aft according to the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whole figures 
were differing enbogh r though piettilv ihaped, as if 
nature had at Once affected variety m their figuration, 
mod yet confined herfelf to geodhrrhsr. Boyle 

GEO'MET.R Y .ft. /. [y smpfyU ; geometric, 
French.] Originally figmfies the art of 
meafuring the earth, or any diftarrees or 
dinwfftfidiH on or within it: baric is now 
nfed for the feience of qinnfity, exten- 
fion, or magnitude abftraftedly confider- 
ed, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry ii ufually divided into fpeculative and 
pra&ical; the former of which contemplates and 
•reatsof *he properties of continued quantity abftradt- 
edly; and the latter applies theft: {peculations and 
theorems to ufc and practice. Harris. 

In the muffles alone there feems to be more gee- 
metry than in ail the artificial engines in the world- 

Ray on the Creation. 

, Him alfo for my confer I dtfdam, 

^ho thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain ; 

Who counts geometry and numbers Toys, 

And with his foot the Tarred duff defbpys. 

Geopo'hical. adj. [y* and *jrw&-; geofe- 
nique, French.] Refaring to agriculture; 
relating to the cultivation of the ground. 

Such eipreffions are frequent in authors geoponi. 
o*l t or fuch as have treated de re rubric a. Brount. 

Geofo'nicks. n. /. [yS and *€&*.] The 
fcience of cultivating the ground; thd 
doftrine of agriculture. 

George, n. j. [Georgius, Latin.] 

1. A figure of St. George on horfcback 
worn by the knights of the garter. 

Look on mV gangs, I am a gentleman; 

Rate me at what thou wilt. SkaLfp. Henry VI. 

2. A brown loaf. Of this lenle I know not 
the original. 

Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattnfs laid, 

Oo a brown gtoige, with lewfy fwobbera, fed. Dryd. 

Geo'rcick. n, f. [y**tpyttc 4 r i georgtqnes, 
Fr.l Some part of the icience of huf- 


Diyd. 


bandry put into a pleafin 
off with all the beauties 


menu of poetry. Addifin. 

Geo*rcick. adj. Relating to the doftrine 
of agriculture. 

Here l ftnOt rt. Maimran*, % m t lek ftralm, 

Aad team the taboumof Italian fwarns. Gay. 

Gw/ticr. adj. [from yS*j[ Belonging to 
the earth; tcrreftnal. 
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G eVent. adj, [gerens, Latin.] Carrying; 
bearing. Did. 

Ge'r falcon. n. f. A bird of prey, in 
fize between a vulture and a hawk, and 
of the greateft ftrength next to the eagle. 

Bailey. 

Ge'ruan. n. f. [germain, French; germa- 
nsts, Latin.] Brother; one approaching 
to a brother in proximity of blood: thus 
the children of brothers or lifters are calle 
coufins german , the only fenfe in which 
the word is how ufed. 

They knew it was their coufin german, the fa 
mom Amphialus. Sidney 

And to him fa id, go now, proud mi fere ant. 

Thy Cel f thy mefiagedo to german dear. Fairy Queen. 

Wert thou a bear, thou would If be kill’d by the 
horfe; wert thou a horfe, thou wouldft be feix’d by 
the leopard; wert thou a leopard, thou wert german 
to the liota, and the fpots of thy kindred werejurics 
oh thy life. Sbakefpcare*s*fimon. 

You’ll have your -nephews neigh to you | you’ll 
have couriers for coufins, end tenets for germans. 

Sbaktfpeare's Othello. 

Ge'r man. adj. [germanus, Latin.] Related. 
Obfolete. 

Not he alone fhall fiifier what wit can make heavy, 
and vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to 
him, though removed fifty times, fball come under 
the hangman. Sbakfpeart. 

G h 1 rMANDER. ft. Jf. [germandrtf. French ; 
ebamstdrys , Latin.f A plant. Miller. 

^e'rmf, n./l [ gtrmen, Larin.] Afprout 
or fhoot; that’ part which grows and 
fpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of th egemre, or 
treadle of the egg, doth fe^tn of Jeller doubt. Broun 

Ge'rmin. n m f. [germen, I^atin.] A {hoot¬ 
ing or fprouting feed. Out of ufc. 

Though palaces and pyramids do dope 
Their heads to tbeir foundations; though the irtafurc 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together. 

Even ’till deitm&ien ficken; anfwer me 
To what I alk you. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thou all-lhaking thunder. 

Strike fiat the thick rotundityo* the world; 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpili at once 
That make ungrateful man. Slakefp. King Lear. 

To GERMINATE. n. [germino, Latin.] 

To fprout; to (hoot; to bud; to put forth. 

This a£tkm is furthered by the chalcitet, which 
hath within a fpirit that will put forth and germinate 
as we fee in chymicat trials. Bacon's Natural Hiji. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted 
near the furfacc of the earth, in a convenient foil, 
amongft matter proper for tbe formation of vegeta¬ 
bles, would germinate, grow tip, and feplemlh the 
face of the earth. « Wood-ward. 

Geamina'tion. n. f. [ i germination, French. 
I ram germinate. The aft of fprouting or 
fhooting; growth. 

For acceleration of germination , wt (hall handle 
the fubjeft of plants generally. Baton. 

The Duke of Buckingham bad another kind of 
germination\ and fore I y, had he been a plant, he 
would have been reckoned among the fponte na- 
/rentes. Wctton . 

There is but little fimilitude between a terreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. GlamMUe 

Suppofte the earth thou Id be carried to the grea 
dlltmce ot Saturn; there tbe whale globe would b< 
one frigid acne; there would be no life, no get mi 
nation. * Bomthey*e Sermons i 

Gerund, n. f \gernndisem , Latin.] Jn 
the Latin grammar, a kind of verbal 
ooun, which governs cafes like a verb# 

Gest. n* f m [gefium, Latin.] 

f. A deed; anaftton; an achievement. 

Who lair them quhes, as him befeemed heft. 

And goodly gan difc&uric with many a noble grfl. 

Sfenjer. 


* 
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2. Show; reprefenration. 

Gc/is Ibould be interlarded after the Perfian nun* 
ner, by ages, young and old. 

3. The roll or journal of the feveral days, 

and ftages prefixed, in the progreffes of 
our kings, many of them being ftill extant 
in the herald's office, [from gifts y or gite, 
French. ] Harnner , 

I *11 give you my cotnmifiion, 

To let him there a month, behind the geft. 

Profil'd for \ parting. Sbakf peace's Winter's Tale. 

Aftage; fo much 01 a journey as paffes 
without interruption, in -all fenfes ob** 
folete. 1 , 

He' diftin£Uy fets down the gift* and progreff 
thereof. Broutet. 

Glsta'tion. n. f. [ geftatio, Latin.] The 
aft of bearing the young in the womb. 

Ariftotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time 
of its grfiation, ertendeth fomctimes Unto the ele¬ 
venth month; but Hippocrates avers that it exceed- 
eth not the tenth. Broutn. 

Why in viviparous animats, in the time of gfa- 
tion, mould the nourithmout be carried to the em¬ 
bryo in the womb, which at other times gocth not 
that way > Ray on the Creation. 

To GESTICULATE. r v. n. [gefticulor , La¬ 
tin \ gejliculer, French.] Toplayantick 
tricks; to fhew poftares. Did. 

Gesticvla'tion. is. f. [gefticulatio, Lat. 
gefiiculation, French ; from gcfticulate. ] 
Antick tricks ; various poftures. 
Ge'stur &.n.j. [gero,geftum , Latin; gtjlt* 
French.] 

1. Aftion or pofture expreffive of fenriment. 

Ah, my filler, if you had heard his wards, orfeen 
his gtfrures, when he made me know what and to 
whom his love was, you would have matched in 
yourfclf thole two rarely matched together, pity and 
ddirhr. Sidney . 

When we make profefiton of our faith, wc (land; 
when we acknowledge our fins, or feck unto God 
for favour, we (all down; becaufe the gejlure of 
confiaocy become th us belt in the one, in the other 
the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

To the dumbnefs of thegrftstre 
One might inteiprct. Sbfktjpearc's Timon of Athens. 

Humble and' reverend gejhurex in our roaches 
to God exprofs the inward reverence of our fouls. 

Duty of Man.. 

a. Movement of the body, , - 

Grace was in all her fieps, hea v’n in- her eye. 

In eo'ry gefistre dignity and love! Milton's Par.Left* 
Every one will agree in this, that wrought either 
So Uyaude all kinds of gefiure , or at lealt to make 
ufe of fuch ooly as are graceful and exprelfive. 

Addifate's Spx&ator* 

To G e'sture. a . [from the noun. To 

accompany with aftion or pofture. 

Our attire difgraceth it, it is not orderly read, 
nor gflured as beffetneth. Hooker. 

He undertook Ip to grfture and muffle up himfclf 
in his hood, as the duke's manner was, that none 
fhould dffeem him. Wotton . 

To GET. •v. a. pret. I got, anciently^/; 

pan. paff. get, or gotten, [jexan, jercan, 

Saxon.] 

I. To procure; to obtain. 

Thine be the coffct, wrtl haft fftoti rt got. Spenfer. 
Of that which was ouf father’s hath he gotten all 
this glory. l»or. xxri. 1. 

We gat our bread with the peril of our lives. 

Sam . v. 9. 

David gat hliti t name when he returned from 
fmi ting of the Syrians. % Sam. viii. 13. 

Moll of thefe things /night be mote exaftiy tried 
by the Torricellian experiments, if we could get 
tubes fo accurately blown that the cavity yecre per- 
ft&iy cylindrical. 

Such a lonfcience, as has not brn warning to 
itftU, in rndeavounng to get the utmoll anddeareft 
infornxaliou about the will ot God, that its power, 

advantages, 
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advantages, m 3 opportunities could afford It, U A at 
great internal judge, whole abfoltotion u a rational 
and fore ground of confidence. South. 

H< inieniib’y got a facility, without perceiving 
how t and that it attributed wholly to name* wlii«h 
was much more the effedof ufe and pndice. Lathe. 

The man who lives upon almi, get* him hia ftt of 
admirers, and delights in fuperiority. Addijon. 

Sphinx was a moaiUr that would eat 
Whatever ftranger (be could r«, 

Unlefs hit ready wit difelos'd. 

The fnbtk riddle Ac propos’d. Add!fin's Whig Ex. 

This pradice is to be ufed at firil f in order to get 
A fixed habit of attention, and in fame cafes only. 

Haits. 

"The woM get is varioufly ufed: we fay to grt 
money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, to get a 
ftomaeh, and to get a cold. H'attx. 

2. To force; tofetze. 

Such lofels andfcatterlings cannot eafily, by any 
conftable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten^ when 
they arc challenged for any fuch faO. Spenfer. 

The king feeing this, ftarted from where he ut. 
Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 

All things, but one, you can rcftorc; 

The heart you get returns no more. Waller. 

3. To win by contcft. 

Henry the fix A hath loft 

AH that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shake/p. 

He gat his people great honour, and he made 
battles, protecting Ac hoft wi A his fword. 

I Mae. iii. J. 

To grt Ae day of them of his own nation, would 
fie a mod unhappy day for him. % Mae* v. 6. 

Auria held that courfe to -have drawn the gallics 
within his great Aips, who thundering among ft Acm 
with their great ordnance, might have opened a way 
unto his gallics to have gotten a vidkory. Knollts. 

4. To have poffeffion of; to nave. This 
fenfe is commonly in the compound pre¬ 
terite. 

Then forcing Ace, by fire ht made Aee bright j 
Nay, thou hail got Ae face of man. -Herbert. 

5. To* beget upon a female. 

Thefchoys are boys of ice; Aey’ll none of her; 
fure they are haftards to Ac EngliA, the French 
■ever got them. Shakjjpeare. 

Women with (hidy'd arts Aey vex: 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex; 

And if Acre rouft be fome t’invoke 
Your pow'rs, and make your altars frooke. 

Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juft and nobler race. Waller . 

Children they got on their female captives. Locke . 
If you’ll take ’em as their fathers^? 'em, ib and 
well; if not, you mull ftay 'till they get a better ge¬ 
neration. Dry den. 

Has no man, but who hat kill'd 
A father, right to get a child ? Prior. 

Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wife. 
Take a tartuff of known ability. 

Who (hall fo fettle Sailing reformation s 

Firft get a fan, then give him education. Dor fit. 

The god ofday, defending from above, 

Mixt with Ae day, and got Ae queen of love. 

Granville. 

6 . To gain as profit. 

' Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their prin¬ 
cipal and ufe, and landlords one fifrb of their in¬ 
come, yet the debtors and tenants will not get it, 

/-or ke. 

7. To gain a fuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and 'vantage of Ae king. 
Then join you with them like a nb of fteel. Shah. 

8. To earn; to gain by labour. 

Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or 
keeping of riches but by trade, fo much o! our trade 
as is loft, fo much of our riches muft ncccfiarily go 
with it. Lotte. 

If it be fo mu A pains to count the money 1 would 
fpend, whs l labour did it coft my anccftors to get it t 

Locke. 

9. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
laifci Aeir price, and makes the importer get more 
for them ( but a tax laid on your home-made com¬ 
modities leffeos their price, Locke. 


so. To learn. 

This deleft he frequently lamented, It being harder 
with him to get oue fefmoo by heart than to pen 
twenty. Fell. 

. Get by heart the more common and ufeful word , 
out of forge judicious vocabulary. Watts. 

11 • To procure ro be. 

I ihail Acw how we may get it thus informed, 
and afterwards preferve and keep it fo. South. 

12. To put into any (late. 

Nature taught Arm to make certain ’veflbls of a 
tree, which Aey got down, not with cutting, but 
with fire. Abbot . 

Take no repulfc, whatever Ae doth fay ; 

For, get you gone, Ae doA not mean away. Shak. 

He Who attempts to get another man into his ab- 
folute power, does thereby put himfelf into a ftafe of 
war with him. Locke. 

Before your ewes bring forth, they may be pretty 
well kept, to get them a little into heart. Mortimer . 

Hciim, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, vi Kited the place very frequently; his great eft 
perplexity was how to get the lovers out of it, the 
gates being watched- Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not get him to engage in a 
life of bufinefs, he made lum however his chief 
companion. Spe 3 ator. 

14. To draw; to hook. 

WiA much communication will he tempt thee, 
and fmtling upon fheeget out Ay fecrets. Ecclcf. xiii. 

By the marriage ot his grandfon Ferdinand he 
got into his family Ae kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Addijon. 

After having for out of you every Aingyou can 
fpare, I fcorn to trefpafs. Guardian . 

15. To betake; to remove; implying hafte 
or danger. 

Gel you to bed on th'inftant; I will be return'd 
forthwith. - Shakefpeare* s Othello. 

Arife, get Aee out from Ais land. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

Left they join alio unto our enemies, and fight 
againft us, and fo get them up out of Ac laud. 

Exodus, i. 10. 

He with aU fpeed got himfelf with his followers 
to the ftrong town of Mega. KnollcPt Hijhiy. 

16. To remove by force or art. 

She was quickly got off Ae land again. Knollts. 

The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, 
would oftentimes fatten upon Ae gold in fuch plenty, 
as would put him to much trouble to get Aem off 
from his rings. . Boyle. 

When mercury is got by the help of Ae fire out 
of a metal, or other mineral body, we may fuppofe 
this quicklUvcr to have been a perfect body of irs 
own Kind. Boyle . 

They would be glad to get out thofe weeds which 
their own hands have planted, and which now have 
taken too deep root to be eafiiy extirpated, Locke . 

17. To put. 

Get on Ay boots; we'll ride all night. Shakefp. 

18. To Get off. To fell or difpofe of by 
fome expedient. 

Wood, to get his halfpence off* offered an hundred 
pounds in his coin for feventy in Giver. Swift. 

To G ET. V* tt. 

u To arrive at any (late or port tire by de¬ 
grees with fome kind of labour, effort, 
or difficulty: ufed either of perfons or 
things, 

Phalantus was entrapped, and Aw round about 
him, but could not get out. Siduey. 

You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er. Shak. f/JV. 

The (Irangcr Aall get up above thee very high, 
and thou Aalt come down very low. Demt. xxviii.43. 

The fox bragged what a number of Aitts and 
devices he had to get from the hounds, and Ae cat 
faid he had but one, which was to dimb a tree. 

Bacon. 

Thofe that arc very cold, and cfpcclally io their 
feet, cannot get to fleep. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

I utterly condemn the practice of the latter times, 
that fome who are pricked for Aerifts, and were fie, 
Aould get out of Ac bill. Bacon's Advice to ytillers. 
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He got t«ray unto the Chriftiao;, and hardly 
efcaped. Knttlies. 

He would be at their backs before Aey conld grt 
out of Armenia. Knolles*§ llifiory cf the 7 urn* 

She plays wiA his rage, and gets above hri inter, 

Denham* 

The htitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle • 
There are few bodies whofe minute parts ftick fo 
dole together, but that it ia potfible to meet with 
fome other body whole fmall parts may get between, 
and fo disjoin them. Boyle* 

There was but an infenfible diminution of the 
liquor upon the receft of whatever it was that got 
through the cork. Btyle. 

Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, are 
objedb full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof 
is fo various, that the underftandiog falls under a 
kind of defpoodcncy of getting through fo great a 
talk. Hale's Origin of Mankind* 

. If there Aould be any leak at the bottom of the 
veflcl, yet very little water would get In, becaufe o* 
air could get out. Wilkins. 

O heav'n, in ivhat a lab'rimh am I led * 

I could get out, but Ae detains Ae Aread! Dry den* 
So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courfe, 'till tir'd before the dog Ac lay; 

Who, ftretdi'd behind her, paats upon Ae plain, 
Paft pow'r to kill, as Ae to get away. Drydcn. 

The more oily and light part of this mafs would 
get above the other, and fwim upon it. Burnet. 

Having got through the foregoing paflage, let us 
go 00 to his next argumenr. Locke . 

The removing of the pains we feel, it the getting 
out of mifety, and comequcntly the firft thing to be 
done, in order to happinets, A font good. Locke. 

If, having got into the fenfe of the epiftles, we 
will but compare what he fays, in the places where 
he treats of the fame fubjeft, we can hardly be tnif- 
taken i n his fenfe. Locke. 

1 got up as faft as potfible, girt on my rapier, and 
foatthed up my hat, when my landlady came up to 
me. Tatler* 

Bucephalus would let no body get upon him but 
Alexander the Great. Addijon an Italy* 

lmprifon'd fires, in the clofe dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofc, and ftruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

'Till wiA a mighty burit whole mountains fell. 

Addjon. 

When Alma now, in Jiff'rent ages. 

Has finilh'd her afeending ftages. 

Into the head at lengA Ae gets* 

And there in publick grandeur fits. 

To judge of things. Prior. 

I refolved to break Arough all meafures to get 
•way. ^ Swftft. 

2. To fall; to come by accident. 

Two or Arce men of Ac town are got among 
Aem. Tatler. 

3. To find the way; to iniinuate itfelf. 

When an egg is made hard by boiling, fince Acre 
is nothing that appears to get in at the Aell, unlefs 
fome little particles of the water, it is not eafv to 
difeover from whence cife this change proceeds than 
from a change made in the texture of the parts. 

Beyle • 

He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fends, and (battering wide from fenfe: 
So high he's mounted in his airy hopes. 

That now the wind is got into his head. 

And turns his brains to frenxy. Dry J. Span. Fryar. 

A child runs to overtake and grt up to the top of 
his Aadow, which ftill advances at the fame rate 
that he does. Luke. 

Should drefling, feafting, and balls once get among 
the Cantons, their military roughnefe would be 
quickly k>ft. Addijon. 

The fluids which furround bodies, upon the fur- 
face of the globe, get in between the furfece of bo¬ 
dies, when they are at any diftancc. Cbeyns* 

4. To move; to remove. 

Get home with thy fewel make ready to let; 
Thefoouer, and cafier carriage to get. Tuffet. 

5. To have recourfe to. 

The Turks made great lufte Arough the midft of 
the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to help 
their fellows. Knolles *s H jmrj. 

Lyin$ 4 s fo cheap a ©over for any mifo rriage, 

and 
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* in! fo mud) in fafhion, that a child can fcirce he 
kept from getting into it. Luke. 

6 . To go ; to repair, 

1 hey ran to their weapons, and furioufly aflailed 
the Turks, now feariqg no fuch matter, and were 
not w yet all got into ll- cattle. Kndles's Hi dory. 

A knot of ladies, got together by themfelves, it a 
Tery fctiool of impertinence. Swift. 

7. To put one's felf in any date. 

They might get over the river Avon at Stratford, 
and get between the king and Worcefter. Clarendon. 

W e can neither find fource nor ifiue for fuch an 
eicrffive roafs of waters, neither where to have them; 
nor, if we had them, how to get ouit of them. 

Barnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Without hi* affifhoce we can no more get quit 
of oar affliction, than but by hit pormifflot) we (hould 
have fallen info it. Hake 

There is a fort of men who pretend to divjtft 
. tbemfelves of partiality on both tides, and to gel 
above that im p er fe c t idea of their fobjeft which little 
writers fall into. Pope on Honor. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
tiappiett end of this life, fo the neat felicity is to get 
rid of fools and fcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 

8. To become by any aft what one was not 
before. 

The laughing fot, like all unthinking men. 

Bathes and gfts drunk; then bathes and drinks 
again. D\yden. 

9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the fbade does get* Waller. 

10. To Get off* To efcape. 

The gaflies, by the benefit ol the fhoirs and fhal* 

lows, got off Bacon*1 War with Spain. 

YFhate'er thou doff, deliver not thy fword ; 

With that thou may 'ft get off, tho* odds oppofe thee. 

.* Thyden* 

11. To Get over* To conquerto fup- 
t preff 5 to pafs without being flopped it* 

thinking or afting. 

. 'Ti> very pteafant so hear the fadp ptopofr her 
doubts, and to fee the paint he is at to gpt over 
them. Addifon. 

1 cannot get over the prejudice of taking Tome lit¬ 
tle offense>al the eltrinbf perpetually reading their 
fermons. Swift* 

To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was dif- 
patched 4* Vienna, and- #0/ aver fomc pare of thfcfe 
difputes. Swift* 

*2. To Get up* To rife from repofe. 

Sheep will get up betimes in the mevning to feed 
againtt rain. Bacon** Natural tiff *y. 

1-3 . To GtT up* To rile from a feat* 
if To remove from a place. 

Get you up from about the tabernacle of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Numb+xvi. 

15. To get* in all its figuifications, both 
aftive and neutral, implies the acquifition 
•f fomething, or the arrival at fome ftate 
or place by fome means; except in the 
ufe of the preterite compound, which 
©Iren implies mere poflefiion : as, he has 
got a good efiate, does not always mean 
that he has acquired, but barely that he 
poflefics if*- So we fay the lady has got 
Mack eyes, merely meaning that Ihe has 
them. 

Gi'tte*. ». / [from get*'] 

1. One who procures or obtains* 
a. One who nepets on a female. 

Peace is a very lethargy, » getter of store baftard 
children than war’s a dcitioyer of men. Shakejp. 

Getting, n.J . [from^r/.] 
l* Aft of getting; acquifition. 

Wifdom is the principal'thing, therefore get w»f. 
dom ; and with all thy getting get underttanding. 

. ~ Prov. iv. y. 

2* Gam; profit. 

• Who hath a ftate to repair may not defpfcfe final! 
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things; and It is lefs dishonourable to abridge a petty 
charge than to ftoop to petty gettings. Bacon. 

The meaner families return a fmall (hare of their 
gettings , to be a portion for the child. Swift. 

GeVgaw. n* J. [jejap, Saxon; joyau, 
French.] A fhowy trifle; a toy; a bauble; 
a fplendid plaything. 

That metal they exchanged for the mean eft trifles 
and gewgaws which the others could bring. Abbot. 

Prefer that which Providence has pronounced to 
be the fhff of life, before a glittering gewg<roMhat 
has no other value than what vanity has fet upon it. 

L'Eft range. 

As children, when they throw one tqy away. 
Straight a more foolilh gewgaw comes- in play. 

1 Jjryden. 

A heavy gewgaw, call’d a crown, that fpread 
About his temples, drown'd hit narrow head. 

And would have cruttied it. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Some loofc ihe bands 
Of ancient friendship, cancel nature’s law* 

Por pageantry and tawdry gewgaws* Philips. 

The firtt images were fans, Uiks, ribbands, laces, 
and many other gewgaws , which lay fo thick that 
the whole heart was nothing elfe but a toyfhop. 

Add if on's Guardian. 

G e # wc a w. adj* Splendidly trifling; (howy 
without value. 

Let him that would leam the bappinefs of reli¬ 
gion, fee the-poor gewgaw happinefs of Feliciana. 

r ,. Law's Serious Call. 

Gha'stf vt* adj* [jaye and pulle, Saxon.] 
Dreary; difmal; melancholy; fit for walk¬ 
ing fpirita.- Obfolefe; 

Here will 1 dwell apart, - « ,^0 

In ghajlful grave, 'till my iaft fleep 
Do cfok mi nt eyes ; 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whole (bricking found 
Is den of dreary death. Spenfer's Pqfiorajb. 

Gha'sti inf is. n*f* [from ghafily*] Hor- 
rour of countenance; refembiancc of a 
ghoft ; palenefs. - 

GHASTLY, adj. [Xayr, or ghofi and like .] 
1* Like a ghoft ; having honour in the 
countenance; pale; dreadful; difmal. 

Wht looks yoOr grace fo heavily to-day ? 

—O, I have patt a. nufcrable night ; 

So full of ugly lights, of ghafily dreams, 

S6 full of dihfiai terrour was the rime. Sbakefp. 

Envy quickly di (covered in courtSolv man's changed 
countenance upon the -great bafta, and began now 
to (hew her ghafily face. Ladles. 

Death 

GfiimM horribles ghafily imWe, to bear 
His famine (hould be fill'd. Milton's Poradifi Loft. 

( hole departed friends, whom at our fan repara¬ 
tion we Taw disfigured by all the ghafily tu rrours 
of death, we (hall tbch fee ^(fitting about thema- 
jettick throne of Chrift, with their once vik bodies 
transmuted into the liltrncfs of his glorious body, 
mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs 
of thrones, principalities and powers# Boyle* 

He came, bur with fuch alter’d ’looks 
So wild, fo ghafily, as if fome ghoft had met him. 

All pale and fpeechlefa. Dry dsn's Spanijh Friar. 

I did not for thefe ghafily vifioni fend; 

Their fuddeo coming does fome ill portend. Dryd. 

2* Horrible; (hocking; dreadful. . 

To be left than gods 

Diftain’d ; but meaner thoughts team'd in their 
flight. 

Mangled with ghafily wounds through pi ate and mail. 

Milton. 

I who make the triumph of to-day. 

May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 


Ghafily with wounds, and lifelcfs on the bier! 
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To Gnsas. *v. ii* [SeeToG^ESS. Ghoft 
is by criticks confidered as the true or¬ 
thography, but gvefs has univerfally pre¬ 
vailed.] 1 o conjefture* 

GHOST. n.J \ [gap:* Saxon.] 

1. The foul of man. 

Vex not his ghoft : O, let him pafs! He hates him* 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Sbakefpeere's King Lear * 

Often did 1 ftrive 

To yield the ghoft ; but ft ill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul. Shakefpeart's Richard III. 

2. A fpirit appearing after death. 

The mighty gbofis of our great Harrys rofe. 

And armed Edwards look'd with anxious eyes. 

To fee this fleet among unequal foes. 

By which fate promis'd them their Charles (hould rife* 

Dry den* 

3. To give up the Ghost. To die; to yield 
up the fpirit into the hands of God. 

Their (hadows feem 
A canopy molt fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give up the ghoft* Sbahefp. 

4. The third perfon in the adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghoft. 

To Ghost. <v* n. [from the noun.] To - 
yield up the ghoft; to die. ’Not in ufe. 

Euryatus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated 
her into fuch a love-fit, that within a few hours 
(he ghofied. Sidney, 

To Ghost, v* a* To haunt with appari¬ 
tions of departed men. Obfolete, • 

Julius Cxfsr 

Who at Ptiilippa the good Brutus gbofitd , 

There faw you labouring for him. Sbale/peart s 

Gho'stmnkss. n*f* [from ghefiy*] Spiri¬ 
tual tendency; quality of having reference 
chiefly to the foul. 

GhoVtly. aj, 

1. Spiritual; relating to the foul; not car- * 
nal; not ft ular; 1 * 

Save and dc tend us from our gkoftly enemies. 

Cojnmon Prayer. ^ 

Our common necettities* and the lack which wt 
‘ all have, as well of ghcflfy as of earthly favours, it 
in each kind fo eafily known, but the gifts of God, 
according to thefe degrees and times, which he in 
his fecrer wifdom feeih meet, aie fo diverfely. be- 
ffowed, that it fekiom appeareth what all receive, 
what all (land in need of, u feidom licth hid. Hooker. 

The graces of the fpirit arc much more precious 
than worldly benefits, and our ghffly evils of greater 
importance-than any harm which the body feeleth. 

Hooker* 

TO defiy me the gbojpy chmfort of my chaplains, 
foeim a greater barbarity than is ever uled hy 
Cbriftians. - King Charles* 

2- Having a charafter from religion; fpi- 
ritual 

Hence will J to my ghafily fri^r’l riofc cell, • 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Shakrfp. 
The ghtfily father now hath done hh ftirift.-S/of. 

GlA l LALlNA* n. f* [Italian.] farthofa 
bright gold colour, found in ftc king¬ 
dom of Staples, very fine, and much valued 
by painters. Woodward's Met* Frff. 

G1 Vmbeux. n.f* [jamhes, French.] l^egs # 
or armour for legs ; greaves. 

The moi ral fteel difpiteoufly entail'd, 

IVep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls. 
That a large purple dream adown’ their g : antbcux 
fall. Spenfer. 


Prior. 


Ghai'tiui!, n* j, [from jraj^c, Saxon.] 

Ghaftfinefs ; horrour of look. Not nfed. 
Look you pale, mittrefs ? 

Do you perceive the ghafintf* of the eye ? Shakefp. 

Gh'erkik. Hm j* ffrom gurthe, German, a 
- cucumber.] A imall pickled cucumber* 


GI'ANT. n.J* [grant, French; gigas, Lat.] 
A man of fizc above the ordinary rate or 




nW 




Skinner* 
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men ; a man unnaturally lar^e. It is ob- 
ftrvahle, that the idea of a giant is alwavs 
afiociated with pride, brutality, and wick- 
ednefs. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hang loofc about him, like a giant's robe - 
Upon a dwaridh thief. Shakejp. Macbeth* 

Gau» 
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Cates of monarch* 

Are arch'd to high that giant* miy jet through. 

And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Cood-morrow to the fun. Shakrfp. Cymbr&tte. 
Woman** gentle brain 

Cquld not drop forth fuch giant rude invention; 

Such Ethiop words. Sbakefp, A* ye* iijte jt . 

Fierce faces threat'ning wars, " ' ■ 1 

Giants ef mighty bone, and bold cmprife ! Atift on. 

Thofe giantti thofc mighty men, and men of 
renown, far exceeded the proportion, nature, ftrvd 
flrength of thofe giants remembered by Mofes of 
his own time. Raleigh's Hiftoty. 

The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc'd with eafe to quit my ground. Dryd. 

By weary fteps and Bow 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor’d hu way. Addlfon . 

Neptune, by pmy'r repentant, rarely wok. 

Afflict* the chief t’avenge his giant fon, 

Great Polyphcmc of more than mortal might. Pope. 

Gi'antzess. ft. /. [from giant .] A (bc- 

f iant; a woman of unnatural bulk and 

eight. 

f had rather be a gianteft, and lie under mount 
Pel ion. Sbakeffear*. 

Were this fubje& to the cedar, (he would be able 
to snake head agaiqfl that h ugc giant eft. Howl. 

Giantlike. 1 adj. [from giant and like .] 
Gi'anuy. j Gigantick; raft; bulky. 

Single courage has often, without romance, over¬ 
come giantly difficulties. Decay of Piety. 

Notwithstanding alt their talk of rcalon and phi- 
lofophy, which they are deplorably ftraAgers to, and 
thole unanfwemble doubts and difficulties, which, 
over their cups, they pretend to have againft 
Chriftianity; petfuade out the covetous man not to 
4 eify his money, the proud man not to adore him- 
felf, and 1 dare undertake that all their giantlike 
obje&iom againft the (phriftian religion (halt pa¬ 
tently vahifh and quit the field. South. 

Gi'aktshif. n.f. [from giant.] Quality 
or charadler of a giant. 

His gfantjbip Is gone fbmewhat cleft fallen. 
Stalking with left unoonfcionable Brides, 

And-lower looks. Milton's Agonifiet. 

Gi'bbe. n.f. Any old worn-out animal. 

Ha timer. 

For who that's but a queen, fair, fober, wife. 

Would from a paddock, from a but, a gibbe. 

Such dear concern mgs hide 1 Shakefpeare'* Hamlet. 

To Gi'bber. *>. n . [from jabber .] To 

fpeak inarticulately. 

The fheeted dead 

Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman (beets. 'Shake/. 

Gi'bberish. if. f. [Derived by Skinner 
from ptiter, French, to cheat; by others 
conjectured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. Bnt as it was anciently 
written gebrijb, it is probably derived 
from the chymical cant, and originally 
implied the jargon of Geber and his tribe.] 
Cant; the private language of rogues and 
s; words without meaning. 

ome, if they happen to hear an old word, 
albeit very natural and fignificant, cry out ttraight- 
way, that we fpeak no Englifh, but gibberijb. 

” Spenfer . 

Some of both feres writing down a number of 
letters, juft as it came into their heads; upon 
reading this gibberijh, that which the men had wrote 
founded like High Dutch, and the other by the wo¬ 
men like Italian Sw^ft. 

Gi'bbet. n.f. [gibet, French.] 

I. A gallows; the poft on which malefactors 

are ranged, or on which their carcafes are 

expofed. 

when was there ever curfed atheift brot^ht 
Unto th t gibbet, but he did adore 
That blefted pow*r which he bad fet at nought ? 

Davies . 

You fcandat to the ftock of verie, a r^cc 
Able to bring the gibbet in difgrace. Cleavelmnd t 


J 

gipfey: 

Some. 
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Hamm furred death hitnfelf upea the very gibbet 

^that he had provided for another. L'EJhangf. 

Papers lay fuch principles to the Tories, as, if 
they were true, oar next bufincf* fhouW he to ere£t 
gibbet* in every parish, and hang them out of the 
way. ’ ' Swift. 

2. Any traveric beattfs. 

ToGibbet. y. n. ffrotn the noun.] 

4. To hangjW cxpold ou a giblrct. ’ 

■I %gjbbtL up lyus uar^e. . Oldham. 

2. To hang on any thing going traverfe: 

as the beam of a gibbet. 

He fliaH come off and on fwifter than he that 
gibbet* on the brewer's bucket. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

GrBBIRR. it. j. [French.] Game ; wild 

fowl. 

Thcfc ianpofts are Ipid on all butcher's meat, 
while, at thf fa^e time, the fowl and gibbier are 
tax-free': AdSiJyn on Italy 

G ibbo'sity. at./. [ gtbhcfite, Fr. from gib¬ 
bous.] Convexity; prominence; protu¬ 
berance. 

When (hips, falling contrary ways, lofe the Ggbr 
one of another, what ftould take iway the fight of 
Blips from each other, . but the gibbojiiy of the in¬ 
terjacent water F * a T ' Ray. 

GI'BBOUS. adj. [gibbus, Latin ; gibbeux, 
French.] ’• 1 | r ] . _ t 

i. Convex ; protuberant; fwclling into in- 
equalities. , j 

The bones will rife, and make a gibbous member. 

IVifeman. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black. 

Crew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. 


The fca, by this acceff apd rccefs, (huffiing the 
empty thells, wfc^rs them away, reducing thofe that 
are concave and gibbous to a flat. Woodward. 

2. Crookbarked. 

I demand-bow the camels of Raflrn came to 
have two bunches on their back, whereas the camels 
of Arabia have but one ? How oxen, in fomc, 
countries, began and continue gibbous , or haunch- 
backed ? Brown. 

Gi'bbovsness. n.f. [fromgibbons.] Con¬ 
vexity; prominence. 

To make the convexity of the earth difcecnible, 
fuppofe a /nan lifted in the air, that he may have 
a lpacious horizon.; but then, becaufe of the di- 
ftance, the convexity and gibboufnefs would van^fti 
away, and he would only fee a great circular flat. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

G i b c a t. u.J\ [gib and cat.] An pld worn- 
out cat. 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat t or a lusg'd bear. 

Shakefpeare. 

To GIBE. **v. n. [gaber, old French, to 
fneer, to ridicule.J To fneer; to join 
cenforioufnefs with contempt. 

They feem to imagine that we have erefted of 
late a frame of fome new religion, the furniture 
whereof we ftiould not have borrowed from our 
enemies, left they fhould afterwards laugh and gibe 
at our party. Hooker. 

When he faw her toy, and gibe, and geer. 

And pals the bounds ot modeft merry make. 

Her dalliance he defpis’d. Spenfer. 

Why that’t the way to choke a gibing fpirit, 
Whofe influence is begot of that loofe grace 
W hich (hallow laughing hearers give lo tools. Shfk. 

Thus with talents well endu’d 
To be fcurnlous and rude. 

When you pertly raife your fnout. 

Fleer arid gibe, and laugh and flout. Swjft . 

To Gibe *u. a. To reproach by con¬ 
temptuous hints ; to flout; to feoff; to 
ridicule ; to treat with fcom ; to fneer; 
to tsiunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and v ttb taunts 
Did gibe my miliire out of audience. Shakefpeare. 

Draw the beaftt as I deferibe them. 

From their features, while I gibe them. Swift. 
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Gibe. n.f. [from the verb .3 Sneer; hint 
of contempt by word or look ; feoff; atl 
or expreflion of fcom ; taunt. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fconu 
That dwell in ev’ry region of his face. Shakefpeare. 

The rich have ftill a gibe in ftore. 

And will be mooftruui witty on the poor. Dryden , 
If they would hate from tne bottom of their hearty 
their averfion would be too ftrong for little gibes every 
moment. SpeRator. 

But the dean, if this fecret (hould come ro his ears. 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. 

Swift. 

Gi ber, n.f. [ from gibe .] A fnccrer; one 
who turns others to ridicule by contemp¬ 
tuous hints; a fcoffer; a tavoter. 

{ You are well underftood to be a more peritA 
giber of the table, than a neccfforv bencher of the 
pi col. SkaJtefp. Coriolama*. 

He is a giber, atfS our prtfent buhnefs 
Is of more lerious confequence. Ben Joufm. 

Gi'bingl v. ad<v. [from gibe .] Scornfully; 
contcmptuoufly. 

Hi* prefent portance, 

Gibingiy and ungrwcly lie did fafhion 

After Ui’ inveterate hate he bean to you. Shake/p. 

Gi'blet*. h. f. [According to Min/brw 
from gobbet , gobblet: according to Junius 
more properly from 


The parts of a goofc 
fore it is roaltcd. 


I si bier, game, Fr.] 
which are cut off bc- 






'Tis holyday; provide me better cheer: 

*Tii holyday ; and (hall be round die year: 

Shall I my houfhold gods and genius cheat. 

To make him rich who grudges me my meat ? 

That he may loll at eafe ; and pamper’d high. 

When l am laid, may feed on giblet pie. Dryden. 

Gi'bstaff. n.f 

1. A long ftaff to gage water, or to (hovfc 
forth a vefTel into the deep. 

2. A weapon ufed formerly to fight beads 

upon the flage. Vitf* 

Gi'ddily. ad*v. [from giddy.] 

1. With the head feeming to turn round. 

2. InconAantly ; undeadily. 

To roam 

Giddily, and be every where but »t home, 

§uch freedom doth a bani foment become. Dorm*. 

3. Carelcfly % heedlefly; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath be flow'd upon her, 
Ted her, l hold as giddily as fortune- Shake/. 

Gi'ddiness. *. f. [from^/^».] 

1. The date of being giddy or vertiginous j 

the fenfation which we have when every 

thing feems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddinefs are rather when we rife 
after long fitting, than while we fit. Baton. 

This blefied ihiftle, which is fo fovereign a me¬ 
dicine again ft the giddinef* of the brain» 'tis this 
will fettle it. Holyday . 

Vain (how and noife intoxicate the brain. 

Begin with giddinefs, and end in pain. Yeung. 

2. lncondancy ; undcadinefs ; mutability ; 
chan} eablencfs. 

There be that delight in giddinfs, and count it 
a bondage to fix a belief. Bacon. 

3. Quick rotation ; inability to keep its 
place. 

The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 
us, 'till at length fuch a giddinef* feized upon go¬ 
vernment, that it fell into the very dregs of fc&aries. 
* South. 

4. Frolick; wantonnefs of life. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent. 

Charitably warn'd of thy fim, do'ft repent 
Thefe vanities and gidainejfes. Donne. 

GI'DDY. adj. [jibix, Saxon. I know not 
whether this word may not come from 
gad, to wander, to be in motion, gad, 

g,d, giddy. J 

X very 
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>• Vertiginous; haring in the head, a whirl, 
or fen fat ion of circular motion ; fuch as 
happens by difeafeor drunkennefs. 

1 hera rev’ling thus the Ten tyrile* invade. 

By giddy heads and ftagg'ring legx betray'd- ‘Tate. 

a>* Rotatory; whirl g; running round with 
- celerity. 

As Ixion fix'd, the wretch (hall fed 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 

3* Inconltant; mutable; unheady; change¬ 
ful. 

Our fancies are more giddy and tmfirm. 

More longing, wavering, foooer loft and won. 

Than womens* are. Shakefpears'* Txvelfth Night . 

It may be gnats and flics have their imagination 
snore mutable and giddy, aa fmall birds like wife 

h*^- Bacon. 

Thanks t o giddy chance, which never bears. 

That mortal blife fbould laft for length of years. 

She caft us headlong from our high eftatc. 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dry den. 

The giddy vulgar, « their fancies guide. 

With nolle lay nothing, and in parts divide. Dry den. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverfe 
•I Pope, who bath always loved a domeftick life. 

m • - Smift to Gay. 

4 * That which caulcs giddinefa. 

The frequent errors of a pathlefs wood. 

The giddy precipice, and thedang'rous flood. Prior. 

Thefylphs through myftick mazes guide their way. 
Through all the giddy circle they purlue. Pope. 

9 fr Hccdlefs; thoughtlefc; uncautious; wild. 

Too many giddy froolifb hours are gone. 

And in fantaftick meafures danc'd away. Rome. 

How inexcufeabte are thofe giddy creatures, who, 
i» the feme hour, leap from a parent's window to a 
hu(band's bed. Clarijfa. 

6 . Tottering; unfixed. 

As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches. 

Me thought that Gio'fter (tumbled. Sbakefreare. 

7. Intoxicated; elated to thoughtleflnefs; 
overcome bvany overpowering inticement. 

Art thou not giddy with the feihion too, that thou 
haft fluffed out of thy tale into telling me of the fe- 

f : r Sbakefpeare. 

Like one of two •amending in a prise. 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes ; 

Hearing applaufe and univerfal (bout. 

Giddy In Iptrit, gazing (till in doubr, 

Vt hither thofe peals of praife be his or no. Sbakejp. 

To Gi'ddy. nt. tu [from the noun.] To 
tum quick. Oblolete. 

A fodaine North-wind fetch t. 

With an extreme fca, quite about againe. 

Our whole endeav^m ; and our courfc conftrain 
To giddie round. Chapman 

Gi ddydkainkd. adj. [gtddj and brain.] 
varelefs; thoughtlefs. 

.£ U JJ . h, “ ~5 ***** Tou onneceftary, nfcfefe, 
giddy brain'd aft ! Otmay'x Fem C s preferred. 

^sS^u HLAD u ED *. W*My and hr ad A 
Without thought or caution; without 
fteadinelfl orconftancy. 

And fooner may a gulling weather fpy, 
f? drawing forth heav’.n feheme defery 

fiftionM hatt or rufli. at fuifa - 
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Milton. 
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Ow giddy-beaded antick youth will wear. Dcnme. 
, £“ n Y' fo mif»ffefied, mdancholy, gldiy- 

kad,J, hear the teftimony of Solomon. 

Giddypacid. adj faddy aid fact .] 

Moving without regularity. 

More than light ain. and recoiled tmnt. 

•J moft b,,(k aDd giddy faced times. Sbakeff, 

Gi ek-iacle. n. /. [fometimet it is writ- 

kin^ tag '^ A ° tagk ° f * P articnJ « 

Theft few!) (ball not be eaten, the fwin and the 
«l,ean, and ,hfa, , 8 ! 

Gift. n.f. [fro*i^ror«] 

1. A thing given or beflewed; fouicthing 

conterrea without price, * 

Vol. L r 


They r eferred unto him gifts, gold, tnd frxnkin- 
Ctnfesnd myrrh. Mat . ». 1 1 . 

Recall your gif, for I your pow'r confefs j 
But firft fake back my life, a gift that's lefs. Dryd. 

2- The aft of giving. 

Creator bounteous, and benign. 

Giver of all things good, but faireft this 
Of all thy gfs, nor envyeft. 

Thee 44 things living gaze on, all things thine 
sift- . MUton. 

* 'l he right or power of bellowing. 

They cannot give 5 

For bad the gift been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Milton. 

No mail has any antecedent right or claim to that 
which comes to him by free gift. South. 

4. Oblation; offering. 

Many nations (hall come with gifts in their hands, 
gft to the king of heaven. 7 bd.aiii.ti. 

5. A bribe. 

Thou (halt not wreft judgment, thou (halt not 
refpea perfons, neither take a gift j for a gift doth 
blind the eye* of the wife. Destt. avi. 19. 

6. Power; faculty. 

And if the boy have not a woman's gift , 

To rain a (bower #f commanded lean. 

An onion will do well for fuch a (hifL Sbakefpeare. 

She was lovely to attrad 
Thy lore, oot thy fcbje&ion, and her gift 
Were fuch a# made for government well feem'd 
UnSeemly to bear rule. Mfton. 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault with 

histafestl ***** ***** Opportunity of exerting 

Gi'itid. adj . [from gift.\ 

1. Given; bellowed. 

Made of my enemies the fcom and gaze. 

To grind in brazen fettert, under talk. 

With my heav'ng///^ ftrength. Milton's Agemftes. 

2 . Endowed with extraordinary powers. It 
is commonly ufcd ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 

Up - II i f0 * and harangued 

the people to difpote them to an inforrettion. Dr f d. 

tal “ U P^icious as eloquence, to 

thofe who have »t not under command: women, 

who are fo liberally gifted by natunTm this parti¬ 
cular, ought to ftudy the rules of female oratory; 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Gig. ir.yi [Etymology uncertain.] 

1 * i? ing lhat 19 whir kd round in play. 

rlayUungs, as topt, gigs, bstdedofes, fhould be 
procured them. * k 

*. [G,gui. Iflandick.] A fiddle. Now out 
of tlfc. 

GtCA'NTtcK. adj. \jgigantet B Latin.] Suit- 
able to a giant; big; bulky; enormous; 
likewife wicked; atrocious. 

Others from the wall defend 
with dart and jav'Iin, ftoncs, and folphurous fire s 
On each hand (laughter and giganriet deeds. Milton. 

n-t dr l * him not * ^° ra ^ his giant brood. 

Though feme divulged him father office fens, 

AllofgWfed (be, Goliah chief. Milton's Agon. 
The Ion of Hercules he juftly feems, 

fhoulders and gigantick limbs, Dryd, 

The Cyclopean race in arms arofe ; 

A law lefs nation of gigantick foes. Pape's OdyJTeo . 

To GI JGGLE. v. n . [gichelcn, Dutch.] To 
laugh idly ; to titter; to grin with merry 
Itwity. It is retained in Scotland. 

We (hew our prefent joking giggl 
True joy confifts in gravity and gnee 
Gi CGI,ER. It. ft 

a titterer; one __ _ 

A fed wife valour is the brave complex umT, ”’ ' ’ 

That leads the van, and fwallow. up the cities: 

I he gWrr is a m.lk-maid, whom i.ifeaion, 

Ur the hr d beacon, fughteth from his ditties. 

_ Herbert. 

n * T c * Saxon; gejl, Dutch ; 

gulet, Scottifli, it iHll retained. 1 A wan¬ 
ton j a lafeivioui girl. Now out of ufe 


Spenfer 


gravity and gr 

Jlrom^, 
idly and fo 


nee; 

rarr/ck's Ep. 
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Young Talbot was not bom 

l r hc c a & ! & Iez wench. Sbakefp. 

* . * am “ Gaffibelaii w as once at point, 

Oh giglet fortune! to matter Caefer’s fword. Sbak. 
Away wiih thofe giglets too, and wirh the other 
n C °T?S n * Sit akfp. Meafureftr Meaf. 

GI'GOT. n.f. [French.] The hip joint. 

It leems to mean in Chapman a joint for 
tile (pit. 

The inwards (lit. 

They broil'd on coales, and eate; the reft, in gigote 
tr |-lTr^ y plit - , Chapman. 

Smot ] .' ^ Pret * &ilded ‘ ° Xgih ‘ i 5 llban * 

*• To walh over with gold ; to cover with 
foliated gold. 

The room was laige and wide. 

As it fomc gilt or fblemn temple were? 

Many great golden pillacs did uprear 
The mafly roof. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lilly. 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Shakefpeare . 

And the gilded car of day 

Hi* glowing axle doth allay 

In the deep Atlamick ftream. Milton. 

Tir i rc ^ a ^ l °* ” c ^ c * w * t b our time and care, 

Wc „ l ? f fc f«edom in a gilded (hare. Rofcommon. 

When Britain, looking with a juftdifdain 
Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire myftdecline, 

Whofc chief fopporc and finews are of coin. Waller. 

Her joy in gilded chariots when alive; 

And love of ombre after death furvivc. Pope. 

z- To colour with any ydlow matter. 

Thou did'ft drink 

The ftale of horfes and the gilded puddle. 

Which beads would cough at, Shak. Ant. and Ckofr 

3. To adorn with luilre. 

No more the rifing fun (hall gild the morn. 

Nor ev'niug Cynthia till her lilver born. Pope's Met\ 

4. 1 o brighten ; to illuminate. 

The light fomc paflion of joy was not that trituL 
vanilhing, luperficial thing, that only gilds the ap- 
prehenfion, and plays upon the furfece ol* the foul. 

5. To recommend by adventitious oraa* 
raents. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

VAgild it with the happieft terms I have. Sbakefp. 

fb ' imperfedt piece moves more delight c 
l it gilded o'er with youth, tp catch the fight. Bryd m 

Gi ld£r. it. f. [from gild.] 

1. One who lays gold on the furface of any 
other body. 

Gilders ufe to have a piece of gold in their mouth, 
to draw the (pirns of the ouickfilvcr. Bacon- 

We have here a gilder with hix anvil and ham- 
mer * # Broome . 

2. A com, from one Hulling and fix pence, 

to two (hillings. PhiU 

1 am bound 

To Perfia, and want gilders for my voyage. Sbakfp. 

Gi ldxng. n.f. [fronLf/Zr.j Gold lain on 
any furface by way ol ornament. 

Severing will fully and canker more than gilding. 
which, if it might he coneOcd with a little mixture 
ol j^old, there is profit. Bacon m 

The church of the Annunciation, all but one cor¬ 
ner of it, is covered with (tatues, gilding, and paint. 

_ ... ^ Addijonon Italy . 

Could laureate Pryden Pimp and Tty's engage. 

And I not drip the gliding offa knave. 

Unplac’d unpenfioo'd, no roan's heir or (lavs t 

_ . Po ? r ' 
n 'f* [ a g*ttas Spanifh; gstla, Latin.] 

I. The apertures at each fide of a fifli’s head. 

The leviathan, 

Stretch'd like a promontory, deeps or fwims. 

And feems a moving land, and at his gills 

D t W i ,D * and ae his trun k fpoutJ out a fca. Milton, 
t ifbes perform refpiration under water by the^/7//, 

two ; not bcluod the gil/u as us 

dl _ -1 . •_ - . 
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•TiU they of farther pa&ge quite bereft. 

Were »o the mefti with gills entangl’d left. 

X. The flaps that hang below the beak of a 
fowl. 

* The turkeycock hath great and fwelling gills* and 
the hen hath left. Bacon's Natural tty orj. 

3. The flelh under the chin. 

In many there is no palcneft at all; hut, contrari- 
wife, rednefc about the cheeks and gilts* which is by 
the fending forth of fpirits in an appetite to revenge. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Like the long bag of flefh hanging down from the 
gills of the people in Piedmont. Swift. 

4. [Gil/a, barbarous Latin.] A meafure of 
liquids* containing the fourth part of a 
pint. 

Every bottle muftbe rinced with wine: fome, out 
of nulla ken thrift, will rince a dozen with the lame : 
change the wise at every fccond bottle: a gill may 
be enough. . s ™/ f - 

5. A kind of meafure among the tinners. 

They meafure their block-tin by the gill* which 

containeth a pint. ^ # # Car rue. 

6. In the northern counties it is half a pint 
of liquid meafure. 

7. [From gillian , the old Englilh way of 
writing Julian , or Juliana .] The appella¬ 
tion of a woman in ludicrous language. 

1 can, for 1 will. 

Here at Burley o’ th* Hill, 

Give you all your till. 

Each Jack with his Gill. Ben JonJbn's Gypfies. 

8. [Cbelidonium.] The name of a plant; 
ground-ivy. 

9. malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
Gi'llhousb. ». / [gill and houjeS] A 

houfe where a gill is Told. 

Thee fhall each akhoufe, thee each gill houfe 
mourn. 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fourer fighs return. Pope. 

Gillyflower, it. / [Either corrupted 
from Julyflnxxr , or from giroflee, French.] 

Gillyflowers or rather Julyflowers* lo called from 
the month they blow in, may be reduced to thelc 
forts | red and white, purple and white, fcarlet and 
white. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

In July come gillyflowers of all varieties. Bacon. 
Fair is the giilyflow'r of gardens fweet. 

Fair is the xnarygold, for pottage meet. Gay's Paft. 

Gilt. »/. / [from gild .] Golden (how; 

f old laid on the (urface of any matter. 
low obfolete. 

Ourgaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d. 

With rainy marching in the painful held. Sbaktfp. 

When tnou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee for coo much curiofity: in thy 
rags thou know ’ft none, but art de fpifed for the 
contrary. Sbakejp. 4 7 tmon of Athens. 

Gilt. The participle of Gild, which fee. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark’d its way. Pope. 

Gi'lthead. »./ [gilt and head.] 

1. A fea filh. Dipt. 

x. A bird. 

He blended together the liven of gilt heads t the 
brains of phealants and peacocks, tongues of uhem- 
copters, and the melts of lampres. Hakctuill. 

Gilt-tail. n. f. [gilt and tail .] A worm 
fo called from his yellow tail. 


tk 


G i'm crack, n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner to 
be ludicroufly formed from gin, derived 
from engine.] A flight or trivial mecha- 
nifm. 

For though thefc gime racks were away. 

However, more reduc'd and plain. 

The watch would skill a watch remain; 

But it the horal orbit ceafes, 

1 hr whole ftanda ftill, or breaks to pieces. Piior. 

W hat’i the meaning of all thefe itangroms and 
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gimerueks t Jumping over my mafter’a hedges, and 
running your li nea crofs his grounds } Arbuthnot. 

Gi'mlet. n.f. [gihelety guimbelef, French.] 
A borer with a fercw at its point. 

The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its hit. 

, MjXom. 

Gi mmal. if. f [Suppofed by Skinner and 
Ainfworth to be derived from gimellus , 
Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething 
cdhfifting of corrcfpondent parts, or dou¬ 
ble. It (eems rather to be gradually cor¬ 
rupted from geometry or geometrical. Any 
thing done by occult means is vulgarly faid 
to be done by geometry.] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. 

Hanmer. 

1 think by fome odd glmmals or device 
Their aims are let like docks, ftill to Itrike on, 

Elfe they could not hold out fo at they do. Sbakefp . 

Gi'mmer. if. / [^ee Gimmal.] Move¬ 
ment; machinery. 

The holding together of fhe parts of matter has 
fo confounded me, that ( have been prone to conclude 
with myfdf, that the gimmtrs of the world hold 
together not fo much by geometry as fome natural 
znagtek. Moore's Divine Dialogues. 

Gimp .n.f* [See G1M. Gimp , in old Eng- 
iiih, is neat, fpruce.] A kind of filk 
twid or lace. 

Gin. if./, [from engine. ] 

1. A trap; a fnare. 

As the day begins. 

With twenty gins wc will the fmall birds take. 

And paftiroc make. Sidney. 

Which two, through trcalbn and deceitful gin. 
Hath (lain lir Mordant. Spenfer. 

So ftrives the woodcock with the l' n \ , 

So doth the coney ftruggle m the net. Sbakefp. 

Be it by gins , by (hares, by (ubtilry. Sbakefp. 

Kf thofe, who have but (oife, can 1mm 
The engines that have them annoy’d l 

Little for me had realon done. 

If I could not thy gins avoid. Ben Jo rtf on's ForrJI. 

I know thy trains. 

Thou dearly to my coil, thy gins and toils 5 
No more ou me have pow’r, their foice is null'd. 



He made a planetary gin. 

Which rats would run their own heads in. 

And come on purpofc to be taken, 

Without th' expcnce ofeheefe and bacon. Hud/bras. 

Keep from flaying (courge thy Ikin, 

And ancle fiee from iron gin. . Hudibras. 

2. Any thing moved with (crews, as an 
engine of torture, 

Typhaeus' joints were ftrctched on a gin. Spencer. 

3. A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

The delts would be fo flown with waters, it being 
irapoflxblc to znakj any adits or foughs to drain them, 
that no gins or machines would fuflke to lay and 
keep them dry. Ray. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, 
formed by w ater drivelling on theoutfide of theg/ir, 
pump of Mollyn coalpits. Woodward on bojjtl*. 

4. [Contracted from Geneva, which fee.] 
r l he fpirit drawn by diflillation from ju¬ 
niper berries. 

This calls the church to deprecate our fin. 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope. 

And anfw'riug^izrfhopt fourer fighs return. Pope. 

Gl'NGER. n. / [sunxiber, Latin; gingero, 
Italian.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like thoie of the Iris: thefc are produced in the 
head or club, each coming out of a feparate leafy 
feale. The ovary becomes a triangular Iruit, having 
three cells which contain feeds. Miller. 

The root of ginger is of (he tuberous kind, knotty, 
crooked, and irregular; of a hot, acrid, and pungent 
talle, though aromatick, and of a very agreeable 
fmell. The Indians eat both the young (hoots of 
the leaves and the roou ihcmfclvci. « Hill. 
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Or Wafting ginger round the Greets to go, 

And vifit alchoufc where ye firft did grow. P<*ft. 

Gingerbread, if./ [ginger wd Bread.] 
A kind of farinEccous fweetmeat made 
of dough, like that of bread or bifeuit, 
fwcatcned with treacle, and flavoured witk 
ginger and fome other aromatick feeds, 
it is fometimes gilt. 

An* I had but one penny in the world, thou 
fbould’ft have it to buy gingerbread. Sbakrjpeare ► 

Her currants there and goofcbcrrics were fpread. 
With the inticing gold of gingerbread. king'uCook. 

*Tis a lols you are not here, to partake of three 
weeks froft, and eat gingerbread in a booth b> a Are 
upon the Thames Swift. 

Gi'noerly. adv. [I know not whence de¬ 
rived.] Cautioufly; nicely. 

What is’t that you 

Took up fo gingerly t Shakcfpeart. 

Ginger ness. if./ Nicenefs; tendernefs. 

Dm. 

Gi'xgival. adj. [gingiva Latin.] Be¬ 
longing to the gums. 

Whillt the Italians drive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and T, (b to fweeten it, 
they make the occlufe appulfe, efpecially the gin¬ 
gival, foftcr than we do, giving a little of pervi- 
oufncfs. Holder's Elements of Speech* 

To Giggle. <v. n . 

1. To utter a (harp clattering noife; to 
utter a (harp noife in quick fucceflion. 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown’d. 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Gay. 

Once, we confefs, beneath tlic patriot’s cloak. 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke. 

And gingling down the backftairs, told the crew. 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope's Epiflles. 

2. To make an afieded found in periods or 
cadence. 

To Gi'ngle. *v. a* To (hake, fo that » 
(harp (hrili clattering noife (hould be made. 

Her infant grandame’s whittle next it grew; 

The bells fhe gingted* and the whittle blew. Pope. 

Gi'ngle. 11. j. [from the verb.] 

1. A (hrili refounding noife. 

2. A deflation in the found of periods. 

Gi nclymoid. adj. [v‘.yAt>/A^“, a hinge, 
and ] Refembliiig a ginglyinus ; 
approaching to a ginglyinus. 

J he Malleus lies along, bxed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the incus by a dou¬ 
ble or ginglymoid joint. Haider. 

Gi'nglymus. n.f. A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, in 
the manner of a hinge, of which the el¬ 
bow is an inftance. Wifeman . 

Gi'nnet. if, / [y**ri$-.] A nag; a mule; 
a degenerated breed. Hence, accord¬ 
ing to fome, but, 1 believe, erroneoufly, 
a Spani(h gennet , improperly written tor 

ginnet. 

Gi'nseno. if. / [I fuppofe ChsneJef] A 
root brought lately into Europe, of a 
browniih colour on the outfide, and foroe- 
what yellowifh within ; and fo pure and 
fine, that it (eems almoft tranfparent. It 
is of a very agreeable and aromatick fmell, 
though not very drone. Its fade is acrid 
and aromatick, and has fomewhat bitter 
211 it. We have it from China and Ame¬ 
rica. 1 he Chinefe value this root at 
three times its weight in filver. Hill. 

ToG ip. *v* a • To take out the guts of 
herrings. Bailey* 

G 1 VSY. u. / [Corrupted from Egyptimt ; 
for when they lird appeared in Europe, 
they declared, and perhaps, truly, that 

they 
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they were driven from Egypt by the Turks. 

*1 hey are now mingled with all nations.] 

y. A vagabond who pretends to foretell fu¬ 
turity, commonly by palmeftry or phy- 
fiognomy. 

The builer, them, be is fure to Iofe a knife a 
fork, or a f t oan every time his fortune is told him, 
{huts lumlcli up in the pantry with an old gipfy for 
above half an hour. Addifyr. 

A franiick gipfy now, the houfe he haunts. 

And in wild phrafcs fpeaks diil'emblcd wants. Prior, 

In this (till labyrinth around her lie 
Spelts, philters, globes, and fpberes of palmeftry » 

A figil in his hand the gipfy bears, 

1 a th* other a prophetic^ lieve and (hears- Garth. 

I, near yon nilt, three fallow gipfies met; 

Upon my hand they call a poring look. 

Bid me beware, and thrice their beads they (hook. 

Gay, 

2. A reproachful name for a dark com¬ 
plexion. 

Laura, to her lady, was but a kitchen-wench; 
Dido a dowdy; Cleopatra a gipfy ; Helen and Hero 
htidings and harlots. Shake/. Kornev and Juliet. 

3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play’d the gipfy % and fo did her con¬ 
fidant too, in pretending to believe her. V Eftrange. 

A flave 1 am to Clara's eyes: 

The gipfy knows her power, and flies. Prior. 

Gi'rasole. n. f. [girafol, French.] 

1. The herb tumfol. 

z. The opal ftone. 

To GIRD. v. a. pret. girded , or girt. 

[jvpban, Saxon.] 
i. To bipd round. 

They fprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded 
their loins with fackdoth. a Mac. x. 3. 

а. To put on* fo as to furround or bind. 

Cords of the bignefs of packthread were faftened 
to bandages, which the workmen had girt round my 

neck.*'* t # Swift. 

3. To fallen by binding. 

He girt his warlike hamefs about him. 

1 Mae. iii. 25. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon thy puiflant thigh. Milton. 

No, let us rile at once, gird on our fwordt. 

And, at at the head of our remaining troops. 

Attack the foe. Addifon's Cato. 

The combatant too late the field declines. 

When now the fword is girded to his loins. Prior. 

4. To inveft. 

Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foot $ 

And in reguerdoa of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant (word of York. Sbakefp. 
The fon appear'd. 

Girt with omnipotence. Milton*s Patadife Lqft. 

5. To drefs; to habit; to clothe. 

1 girded thee about with fioe linen, and I covered 
thee with filk. Exek • xvi. 10. 

Ty ft phone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the (ouls that pals the downward way. 

Dry den. 

б, To cover round as a garment. 

Thcfe, with what (kill they had, together (ow'd. 
To gird their waift: vatn covering, if to hide 
Their guilt, and dreaded flume! Milton*9 Par. Loft. 

7. To furniih ; to equip. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he directs 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles. 

8. To inclofe; to incircle. 

That Nyfeiao ifle. 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 

koung Bacchus, from his fttpdamc Rhea’s ey e. 

Milton. 

9. To reproach; to gibe. 

Being mov'd, he will pot (part to gird the god. 

Sbakefp 

To Gird. v. n. fOf this word in this fenfe 
I know not the original; it may be 
formed by a very cuftomary tranfpofiiion 


Milton. 
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from gride or cut • To break a fcornful 
jeft; to gibe; to fneer. 

This wondrtd error growth 
At which our criticks gird . Drayton. 

Men of all forts takes pride to gird at me: 
the brain of this foolilh compounded day, man, is 
not able to invent any thing that tends to laughter 
more than 1 invent, or is inveoted on me: 1 am 
not only witty in myfclf, but the caule that wit is in 
other men. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Gird. n.f. [from the verb.] A twitch; 
a pang: it may come from the fenfation 
caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard 
fuddenly. This word is now fcldom ufed, 
unlcfa the former etymology be admitted. 

Sweet king! the bilhop hath a kindly gird : 

For (hame, my lord of W mchefter, relent. Sbakefp. 

Confidence by this means is freed from many 
fearful gird* and twinges which the Atheift feels. 

Tillotfon . 

He has the glory of his conference, when he 
doth well, to fet ^ainft the checks and girds of it 
when he doth amils. Goodman. 

Gi'rder. n.f. [from gird.] Inarchitefture, 

the largeft piece of timber in a floor. Its 

end is ufually faftened into the fummers, 

or bread fummers, and the joifts are 

framed in at onearm to the girders. Harm. 

The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantling 
the fummers and ground-plates are of, though the 
back girder need not be fo ftrong as the front girder. 

. Moxon's Mech. Exerc. 
Thefe mighty girdert which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and valt in order join'd. Btackmore. 

GI'RDLE. n . f [jypbe, Saxon.] 
r. Any thing drawn round the waift, and 
tied or buckled. 

There will 1 make thee beds of rofes, 

With a thou (and fragrant pofies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle. 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Sbakefp • 

Many conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until 
they put on their girdle • Brown's Vulgar Er»ou*s. 

On him his mantle, girdle, fword and bow. 

On him bis heart and ioul he did bdtow. Cowley. 

2* Enclofurc; circumference. 

Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies. Sbakefp. 

3, Thezodiack. 

Great breezes in great circles, fuch as aifr under 
the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon. 

To Gi'rdle. v. a* [from the noun.] 

1. lb gird; to bind as with a girdle* 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Vi ithin their innocent alabafter arms. Sbakefp. 

2* To inclofe; to (hut in; to environ. 

Thofe deeping ftones. 

That as a waift: do girdle you about. Sbakefp. 

Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall. 

That girdieft in thofe wolves 1 Sbakefp . *Dmcn. 

Gi'rd leb elt. n.f. [girdle and belt .] The 
belt that incircle 9 the waift. •! 

Nor did his eyes lets longingly behold 
The girdle belt* with nails of burnifii’d gold. Dryd. 

Gi'rdler. n. /. [from girdle.] A maker 
of girdles. 

Gxre* n.f. [ gyrus, Latin.] A circle de- 
feribed by any thing in motion. See Gy r e 
GIRL. n.f. [About the etymology of this 
word there is much queftion: Meric Ca- 
fanbon, as is his cuftom, derives it from 
of the fame fignification; Minjhe*w 
from garrula, Latin, a prattler, or girella, 
Italian, a weathercock; Junius thinks that 
it comes from her lodes, Wellh, from 
which, fays he, harlot is very eaftly de¬ 
duced. Skiuner imagines that the Saxons, 
who ufed ceopl for a man, might like- 
wife have ceopla for a woman, though 
no fuch word is row found t Dr. liitkes 
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derives it moft probably from the Iflandick 
karlinna , a woman.] A young woman, 
or female child. 

In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Sbak . 

1 will love thee ne'er the lefs, my girl. Sbak. 

The foole Amphimaclius, to field brought gold to 
be liis wracke, 

Proude girle like, that doth ever heart her dowre upon 
her backc. Chapman. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known. 

Is fport for every girl to prattife on. Donne • 

Tragedy lhould blufh as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce. 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 

Rifcnntmon . 

A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 

But oh ! a girl, like her, muft be divine ! Dryden m 

Gi'rl ish. adj. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; 
youthful* 

in her girlifb age (he kept (beep on the moor. 

Carew. 

Gi'rlishly. adv. [from girhfh.] In a girl- 
i(h manner. 

To Girn. v. n . It feems to be a corruption 
of grin. It is ftill ufed in Scotland, and 
is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pee- 
villi perfon. 

Gi'rrock. n . f [aens major.] A kind of 
fllh. Ditto 

Girt, part.pqffl [from To gird. ] 

T1 Girt. v. a, [from gird .J To gird; to 
encompafs ; to encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath tfic radiant line that girts the globe. Tbamf, 

Girt. jt./. [from the verb.] 

1. A band by which the faddle or burthen 
is fixed upon the horfe. 

Here lies old Hobfon, death hath broke his girt; 
And lieve, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton . 

2. A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of 
the girt , which girt haul a bolder in the middle, 
and the ends are tacked firmly together. Wifeman. 

Girth, n.f. [from gird. ] 

1. A band by which the faddle is fixed 
upon the horfe. 

Or the faddle turn'd round, or the girths brake; 

For low on the ground, woe for his fake. 

The law is found. Ben Jonfon's Underwoods. 

Nor Pegafus could bear the Toad, 

Along the high celeftial road ; 

The freed opprefs’d, would break his girth. 

To raife the lumber from the earth. Swift. 

Mordantogallops on alone; 

The roads are with his foll’wero ftrown; 

This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Swift. 

2. The compafs meafured by the girdle, 
or enefofing bandage. 

He's a lufty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaft 
three yards in the girth. Addifon'i Freeholder % 

To Girth, v. a. To bind with a girth. 

To G is k Ground, v. a. Is when the owner 
of it docs not feed it with his own 
(lock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 

BpiUy. 

Gi'sle. Among the Englifh Saxons, fig- 
nifics a pledge: thus, Fredgi/le is a pledge 
of peace; Giflebert an illuitrious pledge, 
like the Greek Homerus. Gibf. Camden • 
Gith. n.f. [nigiHe.J An herb called Gui- ^ 


nea pepper. 
JIVE. 


To GIVE. r v. a. preter. gave; part. pafF. 

given, fjipen, Saxon.] 

1. To bcltow ; to confer without any price 
or reward; not to fell. 

1 had a matter that gave me all I could afle, but 
thought fit to take one thing from me again. Temple. 
Cooftaot at church and change; his gains were 
fure. 

His givings mt, five farthings to the poor. Pope. 
$<l% While 
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While tredefinen ftarve thefe Philomels m ?*y ; 
For geo'rout lords had father give than pay. littj- 

Halt ufclefs doom’d to live f 
Pray *rt and advice are all 1 have to give. Harte . 

jl To tranfmit from himfelf to another by 
hand, fpcech, or writing; to deliver. 

The woman whom thou gaveft to he with me, 
fbe gave me of the tree, and 1 did eat. Gen. iii. 12. 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving In marriage. Matt. xxiv. tS- 

' Thofc bills are printed not only every week, but 
alfo a general account of the whole year was give* 
in upon the Thurfday before Chriftmas. Graunt. 

We (hall give an account of thefe phenomena. 

Burnet. 

A riftotie ad rife* not poets to put thingt evidently 
faUe and impdfible into their poems, nor gives them 
licence to run out into wildoeu. Broome. 

3. To put into one's pofleflion; to confign; 
to impart; to communicate. 

Give us of your oil. Jar our bmps are gone out. 

Matt. u». 

Nature gives us many children and friends, to 
take them away; but takes none away to give them 
vs again. Temple. 

Give me, fays Archimedes, where to (land firm, 

• and I will remove the earth. Temple. 

If the agreement of men firft gave a feeptre into 
any one's hands, or put a crown oa his head, that 
almotl mud direct its conveyance. Locke. 

4. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex¬ 
change. 

All that a man hath will he give for his life. 

. H. 4 - 

If you did know to whom I gave thg ring, 

M yo« did know for whom 1 gave the ring. 

And would conceive for what i gave the ring. 

And how unwillingly 1 left (he ring. 

You would abate the (Irength of your dilpleafure* 

Sbakefpeare. 

He would give hh nuts for a piece of metal, and 
exchange his fheep for (hells, or wool ibr a fparkling 
pebble. Locke. 

j. To yield; BOt tQ withhold. 

Philip, Alexander’s father, gave (entente againft a 
prifoner at a time he was drewfy, and fee me d to 
give fmall attention. The priftndr, after fentence 
was pronounced, faid, 1 appeal: the king, fomewhat 
(hired,- faid. To whom do you appeal? The pri- 
foner anfwcred, from Philip, when he gave no ear, 
to Philip, when he (hall give car. Bacorn's Apopbt. 

Courtsntia accufcd herfclf for havmg fo tamely 
given an car to the propofal. Addifon's SpeHator. 

6 . To quit; 10 yield as due. 

Give place, thou ftrangoyto-an honourable mao. 

Ecelef, 

7. To confer; to impart. 

i will biffs her, and give thee a fon alfo of her. 

Gen. xvii. 

Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not itfclf. . ^ Bramb. againft Hobbes. 

What beauties 1 loCe in fome places*. 1 give to 
others which had them not originally. Dryden. 

8. To expole ; to yield without retention. 

All dad in (kinsof beads ihe jav’lm bear; 

Give to the wanton winds their (lowing hair. Dryd. 

. To grant; to allow. 

•Tis given me once again to behold any friend. 

Mtrtvr. 

He has not given Luther fairtr play. Atterbury > 

*0. To yield; not to deny. 

I gave his wife propofal way 1 
Kay, urg’d him to go on: the (hallow fraud 
Will ruin him. /taw’s Ambitions Stepmother. 

ri.. To afford; to fupply. 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
which were U aefclved, and gave them courage to 
aU adventures. Hooker. 

Give. us alfo (acrifices and burnt-offer mgs, that 
we may facrifkc unto the Lord. Lx. x. 35, 

»2. To empower; to com million. 

Prepare 

The due libation aod the folemn pray'r; 

Then give thy friend to (bed the faacd wine. Pope. 

130 To enable* 

4 
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Cod himfelf reqeircth the lifting up of pure hands 
in prayers; and hath given the world to undcrftaad, 
that the wicked, although they cry, (hall not be 
heard. Hooker. 

Give me to know 

How this fuul rout began, who fet it on. Sbakefp. 

So Tome weak (boot, which clfe would poorly rile, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts into the (kies; 

Through the new pupil foft’ring juices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rt to blow. 

Tickel. 

14. To pay. 

The applaufe and approbation I give to both your 
fpecchcs. Sbakefp. Trotlus and Crejjida. 

15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. 

So you mud be the firft that gives this (entente. 
And he thatfufiers. Sbakefp. Meajurcfor Meajurc. 

The Rhodians feeing their enemies turn their 
backs, gave a great (hout in dcrifion of them. Knolles. 

Let the firft noneft difeoverer give the word about, 
that Wood’s halfpence have been offered, and caution 
the poor people not to receive them. Swift. 

16. To exhibit; to (hew. 

This inltancc gives the irapoflibility of an eternal 
exiftence in any thing cfTcntially alterable or cor¬ 
ruptible. Hale. 

17. To exhibit as the product of a calcula¬ 
tion. 

The number of men being divided by the number 
of (hips, gives four hundred and twenty-four men 
a-picce. Arbntbnot. 

18. To do any aft of which the confc- 

quence reaches others. 

As we defire to give no offence ourfelves, fo neither 
(hall we take any at the difference of judgment in 
others. Burnet. 

19. To exhibit; to fend forth as odours 
from any body. 

In oranges the ripping of the rind givetb out their 
fmcll more. Bacon. 

20. To addift; to apply. 

The Helots, of the other fide, (hutting their gates, 
gave (hemfelves to bury their dead, to cure their 
wounds, and reft their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After man began to grow to number, the firft 
thing we read they gave themfelvei into, was the 
tilling of the earth and the feeding of cattle. Hooker. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard 
of the fecrct accefs which people, fuperftitiouily given t 
might have always thereunto with cafe. Hooker. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given t 
To dream 00 evil, or to work my downfall. Sbakefp. 

Fear him not, Ccfar, he's not dangerous: 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Sbakefb. 

His name is FalftalF: if that man (houldbe lewdly 
given f he deceives me; for, Harry, 1 fee virtue in 
his looks. Sbakefp . 

Huniades, the fcourec of the Turks, was dead long 
before; fo was alfo Mathias: after whom fuceeded 
others, given all to pleafure and cafe. Knolles* f Hift. 

Though he was given to pleafure, yet he was 
like wife defirou. of glory. Bacon* s Henry VII. 

He that givetb his mind to the law of the moft 
High, will feek out the wifdom of all the ancients. 

Ecelef. xxxix. 1. 

He is much given to contemplation, and the view- 
ingof this theatre of the world. More againft Atb. 

They wlio gave themfclves to warlike a&ion and 
coterptUes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. 

•Temple. 

Men are given to this licentious humour of fco&ng 
at perfonai blemiihes and defe&s. J.’Eftrahge. 

Betides, he is too much given to hoifeplay in his 
raillery; and comes to battle, like a dictator from 
the plough. Dryden. 

I have foroe bufineta of importance with her; 
but her hutband is fo horribly given to be jealous. 

Dryden** Spanijb Fryar . 

What can 1 refute to a man fo charitably given f 

Dryden . 

21 • To refigu; to yield up. 

Finding ourfelves in the midft of the greateft wil- 

-» demefs oi waters, without vi&ual, we gave ourfelves 
for loft men, and prepared for death. Bacon. 

Who fay, I care not, thofe 1 give for loft 5 
And to ixufruA them will not quit the coft. Herbert . 

'digitized by Microsoft 
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Virtue giv'tt for loft, 

Deprcft and overthrown, as teem'd; 

Like that feif-begott’n bird 

From out her aftiy womb now teem'd. Milton's Ago* 

Since do deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour though opprefs’d and falPn, 

I give not Heaven for loft. Milton's Paradife L ft. 

For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in 
thofe days, was to lift himfelf a martyr. South. 

Ours gives himfelf for gone; you've watch'd youi 
time, - 

He fights this day unarm'd, without his rhyme. 

Dryden . 

The parents, after a long (earth for the body, g*v* 
him for drowned in one of the canals. Addifon. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in (the air, the 
poet with great difficulty kept himfelf from Aiding 
off his back, in fo much that rhe people rove him 
for gone. Add if art's Guardian. 

22. To conclude; to fuppofe. 

Whence came you here, O friend, and whithor 
bound ? 

All gave you loft on far Cyclopean ground. Garth. 

23. To Give envoy. To alienate from 
one's felf; to make over to another; to 
transfer. 

The more he got, the more he (hewed that he 
gave away to his new millrefs, when he betrayed 
his promises to the former. 

If you (hall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is thine; 

You give away heav'n’s vows, and thofe are mine ; 
You give away myCtU 9 which is knows mine. Sbak^ 
Honed company, 1 thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away ante If 

To this moft patient, lweet, and virtuous wife. Sbak. 

I know not how they fold themfelvei; but thou, 
like a kind fellow, gavft thyfelf away gratis, and 
I thank thee for thee. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may ad¬ 
vance the intereft of the beloved perfon. Taylor. 

But we who give onyx native rights away t 
And our enfiav’d pofterity betray. 

Arc now reduc’d to beg an alms, and go. 

On holidays to fee a puppet-(how. Dryd. fuv. 

Alas, (aid I, man was made in vain! How is he 
given away to mifery and mortality! Add if on. 

Theodofius made a private vow never to inquire 
after Conftantia, whom he looked upon as given 
awsy to his rival, upon the day on which their 
marriage was to have been fokmnixed. Addifon. 

Whatfoever we employ in charitable u(es, during 
our lives, is given away from ourfelves: what wa 
bequeath at our death, is given from others oaly, 
as our neared relations. Atterbury . 

24* To Give bad. To return; to reftore. 

Their vices perhaps give back all thofe advan¬ 
tages which their vi&ories procured. At ter bury m 

25. To Give forth . To publifh; to tell. 

Soon after it was given forth * and believed by 
many, that the king was dead. Hayward. 

26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-emi¬ 
nence, as being fubordinatc or inferior. 

Lefloni being Tree from fome inconveniences, 
whereunto fermons arc more fubjcA, they may in 
this refjxft no lefs take than in others they muft gtre 
the bandy which betokened) pre-eminence. Hooker. 

27. ToGivsnxr. To leave; to quit; to 
ceafe. 

Let novelty therefore in this give over endlefa 
contradictions, and let ancient cuftoms prevail. 

Hooker. 

It may be done rather than that be given over. 

Hooker. 

Never give her o'er; 

For fcorn at firft makes after love the more. Sbakefp. 

If Defdemona will return me my jewels, .1 will 
give over toy foil, and repent my unlawful folic na¬ 
tions. Sbakefp. Othello . 

AU the foldicrs, from the higheft to the lowed, 
had folemnly (worn to defend the city, and not to 
give it over unto the left man. Knolles** Hftory. 

Thofe troops which were levied, .have given over 
the profccution of the war. Cfaretsdon. 

But word of all to give her over, 

'TiU (be’a as defperau to recover. ffudibras. 

A woman 
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A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg : 
fhe fancied that upon a larger allowance this hen might 
lay twice a day 5 but the hen grew fat, and gave quite 
truer laying. * L ’ Eft range. 

Many have giewt over their purfuits after fame, 
either from the dif'.jK. ■» cments they have met, or 
from their experience el the little pleafure which at¬ 
tends it. Add if on's SpcSaior. 

28. To Give over. Toaddift; to attach to. 

Zelmane, govern and direct me $ /or I am wholly 
given over unto thee. Sidney. 

When the Babylonians had given themfclves over 
to all manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 
had fet up that empiic, to pull it down. Crew. 

I ufed one thing ill, or gave myfelf fo much over 
to it as to negleft what I owed either to God or the 
world. Temple. 

29. To Give over. To conclude loft. 

Since it is lawful *co pradUfe upon them that are 
fbrfaken and given over K I wit] adventure to pre- 
ictibe to you. Suckling. 

*Tis not amifs, e’er y* are g'rv'n oVr, 

To try one defp’race med'cinc more; 

Ar * where your cafe can be no worfe. 

The defp ’rated it the wifeft courfe, Hudibrafs. 

The abbefi, finding that the phyficians had given 
her over f told her that Thcodolius was juitgone 
before her, and had feather his benedi&ion. Add:/. 
Her condition was now quite defperate, all regular 
, and her neareft relations, having given 
icr over. Arbtnbnot. 

Yet this folfe comfoit never gives him «.Vr, 

That, whilft he creeps, his vig'rous thoughts can foar. 

* Pope. 

Not one fortells I fliall recover ; 

But all agree to give me over. Swift. 

30. To Give over. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 
in all manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very 
hard, and therefore beft to give it e’er. Hooker. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave over 
all, and betook, bimfclfto a loJiuiy life, and became a 

xaonk. * Knollu « 

Sleep hath Corfook, and giv*n me 0 Vr 
To death’s benumbing opium, as my only cure. 

Milton. 

The caufe for which we fought and fwore 
So boldly, (ball, we now give o'er t Hudibrafs. 

31. To Give out. To proclaim ; to pub- 
lifh; to otter. 

The fathers give it out for a rule, that whaifo- 
ever Chrift is faid in Scripture to have received, the 
fame we ought to apply only to the manhood of Chrift. 

Hooker. 

It wgiven out, that, fleeing in my orchard, 

A frrpent ftung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged precefs of my death. 

Rankly abufed. SbakefpeareHamlet. 

One that gives out himfelf prince Florixel. 

Son of Polixenes, with his prinm. Sbake/p. 

0 It hath been given out, by an hypocritical thicl, 
who was the firit mafter of my (hip, that I carried 
with me out of England twenty-two thoufand pieces 
•f twenty-two (hillings per piece. Raleigh. 

He gave out general fummons for the afiemblyof 
his council for the wan. Knolles's Hijfory. 

The night was diftinguifhed by the orders which 
he gave out fo hk army, that they (hould forbear all 
inf uliuig of their oncm.. Addi/on. 

32. To Give out. To fhow in falfe appear¬ 
ance. 

His givingt out were of an infinite diftance 
Prom his true meant defign. Sbakefp. 

_ S ‘* 1 tl J* l *5 > 7 oud S* could give out fuch a feemiii* 

To leal her father’s eyes up clofe as oak. Sbakefp, 

To refign ; to quit: to 

yield. 

The people weary of the mifcries of war, would 
grve him up, if they faw him (brink. Sidnn 
He has betray’d your bnfinefs, and given up. * 

Wertam drops otfolt, your city Rome. Sbak 
The fun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, 
ienved many, before ready to give up (he ghoft, for 
•oW, and gave comfort to them all. Knolles't Hill 
He found (he Lord Hopton in trouble for rhe iofs 
•1 the regiment of foot at Alton, and with the un. 
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wpefted afluranee of the giving up of Arundel-caf- 

* Clarendon. 

Let us give ourfelves wholly up to Chrift in -heart 
and defirc. ^ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Such an expectation will never come to pafs 5 
therefore I’ll e’en gyve it and go and fret myfelf. 

Collier againjl Defpatr, 
I can grve up to the hiftorians of your country 
the names of lo many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals. Dryden. 

He declares himfelf to be now fotisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has given stp the caufe. 

Dryden. 

The leagues made between feveral ftates df(owning 
all claim to the land in the other’s poffelfion, have, 

by common coafcnt,£/ve* up their pretences to their 
natural right. L^ke. 

If they give them up to their reafons, then they 
with them give up all earth and farther enquiry and 
think there is no fuch thing as certainty. Locke. 

VV« (hould fee him^rvr up again to the wild com¬ 
mon of nature, whatever was more than would fupply 
the convenienc ies of ti fe. Locke. 

Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death. 

Would give up Afirick into Cwfar’s hands. 

And make him lord of half the burning xone. Addif. 

warn to be honeft men, give up your leader*. 

And pardon (hall defeend on all the reft. Addif on. 

A popifh prieft threatened to excommunieare a 
Northumberland (quire, if he did not give up to him 
the church lands. Addif on. 

He law the celeftial deities a&ing in a confede- 
! racy againft him, and immediately gave up a caufe 
which was excluded from all pofiibility offucccfe. 

Addfon's Freeholder. 
An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an 
argument with the emperor, upon his friend’s telling 
him he wondered he would give up the queflion when 
he had the better, I am never ainamed, fays he, to 
be confuted by one who is mafter of fifty legions. 

__ Addif. 

He may be brought to give up the cleared evidence, 

Aiterbury, 

The conftant health and longevity of man muft be 
given stp alfo, as a groundJefs conceit. Bentley. 

Have the phvfidans^/vV up all their hopes ; 

Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? Rowe. 

. Thefc people were obliged to demand peace, and 
give up to the Ro m ans all their pofieiEons in Sicily. 

Ar bat boot. 

Every one who will not aik for the condu& of 
Cod in the ftudy of religion, has juft reafon to fear 
he (hall be left of God, and given up a prey to a 
thoufand prejudices, that he (hall be conugned over 
to the follies of his own heart. Watts. 

Give yourfelvcs up to feme boon ofleifure. Watts. 

34# To Givi up. To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lies, ifeme muft be 
fob given up to tell them. St Wing fleet. 

Our minds naturally give themfclves up to every 
diverfioo which they arc much accuftomed to; and 
we always find that play, when folllowed with affi- 
duity,«ngroiTej the whole woman. Addifon. 

A good poet no (boner communicates his works, 
but it i$ imagined he is a vain young creature giwn 
up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 

obliged at this time to give up my whole 
-lication to Homer. Pope. 

'erfons, who, through misfortunes, chufe not to 
drefs, (hould not, however, up neatnefs. Ctariff a. 

35. To Give up. To deliver. 

And Joab gave up the fum of the number of the 
people to the king. % Sam. x*iv. 9 . 

His accounts were confuted, and he could not then 
give them up. Swift. 

36. To Give way. To yield; not to re¬ 
fill; to make room for. 

Private refpc&s, with him, gave way to the com¬ 
mon good. Carew. 

Perpetual puftiiug and afturance put a difficulty out 
of countenance, and make a fecmin£ impoflibility 

give way. Collier. 

Scare# had he fpoken when the cloud gave way ; 

The milts flew upwards, and diffolv’d in day. DryJ. 

His golden hel m gives way with (tony blows. 

Batter’d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryden. 

37. The word grve is ufed with great laxi- 

. ' V,; 
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ty. the general idea is that of tranfmlt- 
ting from one to another. 

To Give. a;, n. 

l * Jo ru(h ; to fall on ; to give the aflault. 

A phrafe merely French, and not worthy 
of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight’s begun ; 

1 he enemy gives on with fury led. Dryden. 

Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Hooke. 

2 * To relent; togrowmoift; to melt or 
foften ; to thaw. 

Some things are harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards give again, and grow foft; as 
the cruft of bread, bifket, fweetmeats, and fait. 

n , , _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Only a fweet and \prtuous foul. 

Like leafon’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. Herbert . 

unlefs it is kept in a hot houfe, it will (I o give 
ag^n, that it will be no better than raw malt.Mortim. 

Before you carry your laige cocks in, open them 
once, and fpread them: hay is apt to give in the 

coc * c * Mortimer. 

3 - To move. A French Phrafe. 

lip and down he traverfes his ground. 

Then nimbly (hifts a thruft, then lends a wound ; 
Now back he gives, then ruflie* on amain. 

Daniel's C. War. 

4 * To Give in. To go back; to give away. 
Not in life. 7 

The charge was given with fo well governed fury 
that the left corner of the Scot* battalion was enfor¬ 
ced to give in. Hayward,. 

5. To Give into [A French phrafe.] To 
adopt; to embrace. 

This is geography particular to the medalifts s 
the poets, however, have fometimes given into it, 
and furnilh us with very good lights for the explica¬ 
tion of it. Addifon on Medals. 

This confide rat ion may induce a (ran (la tor to give 
tn to thofe general phrafe*, which have attained a 
veneration in our language from being ufed in the - 
Old Tcftament. Pope. 

The whole body of the people are either ftupidly 
negligent, or ellegiving in with all their might to 
thofe very pra&ices that are working their deftruc- 

tion. Swift. 

6 . To Give off. To ceafe; to forbear. 

The punifbment would be kept from being too 
much, if we gave off as foon as we perceived that 
it reaches the mind. Locke. 

7 * To Give truer. To ceafe; to aft no 

more. 

If thw will /peak to the purpofe, they muft give 
ever , and ftand 'upon fuch particulars only as they 
can (hew we have either added or abrogated, other- 
x wife than we ought, in the matter ofchnrch polity. 

xT . t Hooker. 

Neither hath Chrift, through union of both na¬ 
tures, incurred the damage of either; left, by being 
horn a man, we (hould think he hath given over 
to he God, or that becaufe he continued God there¬ 
fore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker. 

Give not o'er fo ; to him again 5 tntreat him. 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

You are too Cold. Sbakefp. Mia fare for Me afttre. 

The ftate of human aftfena it fo variable, that to 
try things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders* 

Bacon's Natural / lijhry. 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition of¬ 
fered him divers times by an old woman, and ih)\ 
anfwered he had no leifure; whereupon’ the woman 
fold aloud. Why then give over to be kiitg. Bacon . 

So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe 
Met ever, and to (hameful filence brought. 

Yet gives not o'er, though defperate of fuccefs. Milt .. 

Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And muft we now give o'er- 
And only end where we begun ? 

In vain this mifehief we have done. 

If we can do no more. Denhams 

It would-be well for all audio#. If they knew 
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to give ct ter, and to dt(iil tronv any farther 
purfuits after fame. Addifmt. 

He coined again* and wu forced to give over lor 
tire fame reafon. Swift. 

*. To Give w/. To publifli; to proclaim. 

Simon bewitched the people of Samaria* gwwg 
out that himlelf was fome great one. At 7 r , viii. 9. 

Julius C.efar laid afleep Pompey’s preparations, by 
a tame that he cunningly gave out how Csefar’s own 
foldicr* loved him not. Bacon, 

Your ill-withers Vill gix* out your are now going 
to quit your fchool. a _ Swift, 

, To 61 ve oar/. To ceafe ; to yield. 

We are the earth , and they 

Like moles within us* heave and caft about .* 

And 'till they toot and clutch their prey i 

They never cool, much lefsg/tfc out. tier Bert. 

Madam* I always believ'd you fo ftout. 

That for twenty denials you would not give out. 

' Swift. 

Gi'ver. n.f. [from^iW) One that gives; 
donor ; beftower; diftributer; granter; 

Well we may afford 

Our givers thetr own gifts. Milton*s Paradife Lojt* 
By thee how fairly is the giver now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loft 
Long fince. Milton % t Paradife Regained. 

I have not liv'd fince lirll I heard the news ; 

The gift the guilty giver doth accufe. Dry den. 

Both gifts definitive to the given prove ; 

Alike both lovers fall by thole they love. Pope. 

Givis. n.f. Fetters or Shackles for the feet. 

Gizzard, n.f [g<Jj*r 9 >rench; gigerta, 

Latin.] It is fometimes called gizzern. 

1. lire ftrcmg muiculous (lomach of a fowl. 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ftonesto 

convey them into their fecond ventricle, the gizzemes. 

More. 

In birds there is no medication in the mouth; but 
in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immediately 
fwallowed Into the crop, a kind of anteftomach, 
where it is moiftened by forae proper juice from the 
glandules diftilling in there, and thence transfcircd 
into xht gizzard, or mufculous fkomach. Roy, 

‘t hey nettle near the throne. 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 

Dry Jen. 

2* It is proverbially ufed for apprehension, 
or conception of mind: as he frets bis 
gizzard, he harafies his imagination. 

But that which does them greateft harm* 

Their fpiritual gizzards are too warm ; 

Which puts the over heated fots 
In fevers (lilt. HuJibrafs. 

Satisfaction and re dilution lie fo curfcdly hard 
upon the giziardt of our publicans* that their blood 
is not half fo dear to them as the treafure in their 
coffers. V Eftrange. 

Gla'brity, n. /. [from gfaber , Latin.] 
Smoothnefs ; baldncfs. D/V 7 - 

Gl A # c 1A l, adj. [glacial, French; glacialir, 
Latin;] Icy; made of ice; frozen. 

To GLACIATE, *v. n. [glacies, 
gfacer, French. To turn into ice. 

Glac 1 a'tiok, n.f[from glaciate.] 
ad of turning into ice ; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the furfacc of water* but 
in hail, which is alfo a glaciation, and 
its guitulous deftent from the air. Brown 1 

Gi.a'c tous adj. [glacio, Latin.] Icy; re- 
fembling ice. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervato- 
ries, it will cryftalizeand fhoot into glacious bodies. 

Brown*t Vulgar Errours. 

GLA'CIS. ju f. [French] In fortification, 
a Hoping b;mk. It is more efpecially 
taken tor that which rangeth from the 
parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the field. Harris. 

GLAD, adj. [jheb, Saxon; glad. Danifti.] 
1. Cheerful; gay ; in a date of hilarity. 
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They bleflcJ the king, and went unto their tents 
joyful «(i4 glad of heart. 1. Vines, viii. 66. 

Clad we return’d up to the coafts of light. Milton. 
The wily id ler blithe and glad. Milton. 

Thither'thcy 

Haded with glad precipitance. Milton. 

2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; 
bright; fhowy. 

The wikiernefs and the folitary place (hall be glad 
for them, and tlic defart (hall rejoice and bloflom as 
the rofe. lfaiab, xxxv. 

Then firft adorn'd 

With their bright luminaries, that fet and rofe. 

Clad Ev’ning and glad Morn crown'd tbe fourthdsy. 

Milton. 

Plcafed ; elevated with joy. It has ge- 

for 
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nerally of, fometimes at or with before 
the caufe of gladnefs : perhaps of is moft 
proper, when the caufe of joy is fome- 
thing gained or pofleffed: ana at or with, 
when it is fome accident befallen himfclf 
or another. 

1 am glad to fee your worfbip. Sbakefpeare. 

H- hath an uncle m Medina will be very much glad 
of it. Sbakefpeare. 

He that is glad at calamities (hall not be unpu¬ 
nished. Proverbs. 

He glad 

Of her attention,gain’d with ferpent tongue* 

1 its fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 

If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be 
my friend, he will be glad f my repentance. Dryd. 

The gaping wound gufh'dout a crimfon flood ; 

The Trojan, giad with light of hoftile blood. 

His fauchion drew. _ Dry den's AEn. 

Clad of z quarrel ft rail I clap the door. Pope. 

4. Fleafing ; exhilarating. 

Her converfation 

More glad to me than to a mifer money is. Sidney . 

5. Exprdling gladnefs. 

Hark! a giad voice the lonely defert cheers: 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appears! Pope. 

6. It is ufed in a familiar fenfe, approach¬ 
ing to ludicroufnefs. 

I would be glad to learn from thofe who pro¬ 
nounce that the human foul always thinks, how they 
know it. Locke. 

To Glad. *v . a . [from the adjedHve.] To 
make glad ; to cheer; to exhilarate. 

He faw rich ne€tar-thawi releafe therigour 
Of th' icy North, from froft-bound Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Cladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian fands. 

CrtsJbaW, 

11 glads me 

To fee fo many virtues thus united, 

To reftore juft ice and dethrone oppreflion. Otway. 

Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 

If juftice Philips* coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes dtfburfes. 

They mall like Perfian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and nurles. Swift. 

To Gla'dden. *v. <7. [from glad.] lb 
cheer; to delight; to make glad ; to ex¬ 
hilarate 

Oh, he wss all made up of love and charms! 
Delight of every eye! When he appear’d, 

A fee ret pleafure gladden* d all that faw him. Addif. 

A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and glad-, 
dens her, when fhe does not attend to it. Addif. Spetl. 

Gla'dder. n.f. [from glad,] One that 
makes glad; one that gladdens; one that 

exhilarates. 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, gqddcfs Dry den. 

Glade. n.f. [from glopan, to be hot, or 
to fhine; whence the Uanifh^W, and the 
obfolete EnglilH gleed, a red hot coal.] 
A lawn or opening in a wood. Lucus. 
It is taken for an avenue through a wood* 
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whether open or (haded, and has there¬ 
fore epithets of eppofite meaning. , 

So flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorous ire 1 
But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a dreadful 
fhade. Spenfer. 

Lo where they fpy'd, how in a gloomy glade 
Tbe lion fleeping, lay in fecret (hade. Hub&erd. 

O might 1 here 

In folitude live favage, in fome glade, 

Obfcur'd, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftaror fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening. Milton's Paradife Lofi. 

When any, favoui’d of high Jove, 

Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade. 

Swift as a fparkle of a glancing ftar 
I (hoot from heav'n to give him fafe convoy. Milton m 
For noonday’a heat are clofer arbours made, 

A nd for freth ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dry den. 

There interfpers'd in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arile that (hun each other’s (hades. Pope m 
By the heroes armed fliades 
Glitt’ring through the gloomy glades ; 

By the youth that dy’d for love, 

Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reftore, reftore Eurydicc to life ! 

Oil! take the hufband or reftore the wife 1 Pape. 
She fmil’d, array *d 

With all the charms of lun-ftiine, ft ream and glade, 
New die ft and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 

Gla'den. ) n.f. [from gladius, Latin, a 
Gla'der. J (word.] Swordgrals : a ge¬ 
neral name of plants that rife with a broad 
blade like fedge. Junius. 

Gla'dfulness n. f. |[glad and fulnefs•] 
joy; gladnefs. Obfolete. 

And there hi m reft* in riotous fufnfance 
Of all his gladfulneft, and kingly joyance* Spenfer. 

Gladia'tor. n.f. [Latin; gladiatcur, Fr.j 
A fword player; a prizefighter. 

Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils. 

The atheift, looking on, enjoys the fpoits. Denham. 

Belidcs, in gratitude for fuch high matters. 

Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Dryd. 

Gla'dly. ad<v. [from glad. ] Joyfully ; 
with gayety; with merriment; with tri¬ 
umph ; with exultation. 

For his particular. I’ll Deceive him gladly ; 

But not one follower. Sbakefpeare*s Ling Lear. 

You are going to fet us right; and 'tis an advan¬ 
tage ever)* body will gladly fee you engrofs the glory 
of. Blount to Pope. 

Gl a'dness. n. f. [from glad.] Cheer- 
fulnefs ; joy; exultation. 

By fuch degrees the fpreading gladnefs grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before: 

The (finding ftreeis with fo much joy they view. 
That with left grief the perifti'd they deplore. Dryd. 

Gla'dsome. adj. [from glad.] 

1. Pleafed ; gay ; deligmed. 

The higheft angels to and fro defeend. 

From higheft heaven in glaJ/ome company. Fatty £%. 

The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend. 

And with unweary’d eyes behold their friend. Dryd. 

z. Caufing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. 

Each mom they wak'd me with a fprightly lay ; 

Of opening heav’n they lung «od gladfome day. 

Prior. 

Gl a'dsom e ly. adv. [from gladfome .] With 
gayety and delight. 

Gla'dsome ness n . f. [from gladfome.] 
Gayety; (howynefs; delight. 

Glair k. n. f. [£ken, Saxon, amber ; glar 9 
Danifh, glafs; glaire, French; glarea 9 
Latin.] 

1. The white of an egg. 

Take the glaire of eggs, and drain it as (hort aS 

Water. Peacbem . 

2. A kind of halbert. Ditl. 

Tq Glaire, *v, a. [glaircr, French ; from 

tlic 
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Ae noun,] To fmear with the white 

of an egg. This Word is (till ufed by 
the bookbinders. 

n * /• [gfontef German, glitter.] 
I- A fudden fhoot of *ight or fjplendour# 

His off’ring foon propitious lire from heav’n 
Confum'd wub nimble^/amy, and grateful team: 

1 ne other s not; for hi, was not finccre. Miltcn 

2. A ftroke or dart of the beam of fio^ht. " * 

The afpefts which procure love are not gazings. 

® u Ll dcn % ance * and Citings of the eye. Bacon. 

There are of thofc fort of beauties which Iaft but 
for a moment; fome particularity of a violent paflion. 
fome graceful aaion, a fmile, a glance of an eye, a 
disdainful look, and a look of gravity. Dry den 

Boldly (he look’d like one of high degree: ^ 

Yet never fecm*d_ to caft a glance on me; 

At which 1 inly joy’d, for truth to fay, 

I felt an unknown awe, and fome difmay. Hade. 

3 m A fnatch of fight; a quick view. 

The ample mind takes a forvey of feveral obje£b 
with one glance . tffrw o/r the 7 1 ‘ 

* C S L J NCE * ^ n • [from the nonn.] 

I* To moot a fudden ray of fplendour. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid. 

That glancing fire out of the iron play’d. 

As fparkles from the anvil ufe. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwa^’d. 

When through the gloom the glancrngYightniagf&y, 
*e f *5fh°C thunders roll on high. Bawl. 

» To fly off in an oblique direction. 

He has a little gall’d me, 1 confefs 5 
But u the jeft did glance away from me, 

JiJ °°f a you two outright. Shake/. 

1 o ltrike in an oblique direction. 

Through Paris* foield the forceful weapon went. 

His corllet pierces, aud his garment rends. 

And glancing downwards near his flank defeends. 

2. To view with a quick caft of thex vt; 
to play the eye. 

O' th* fudden up they rife and dance, 

Phen fit again, and figh and glance ; 

Then dance agrin and kifs. Suckling. 

Mighty dulncfs crown’d, 4 

i, Uk D ,hroi JP h Grub ' ftrcct her triumphant round; 
And her Pima(Tv% glancing o’er at once, 

lOnia and « r h a 
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"■ WJ “ * hundred fens, and each a dunce. Pope 

To cenfure by oblique hints. 

How can’ft thou thus, for fhame, Ti&nia, 

Glance at my credit with Hippoliu, 

Knowing I know thy love to Thcfeus ? Shake/p. 

m f n ^"anddartatoihcn, by jurtifv,™ 

themfelvcs by negatives; as to %, this I do not. ^ 

l ^ c f K* a *i <d u P on the late defig Jdprol 
c^flion of his hoWfe and his attendants, ootwith- 

ftaodmg it might have afforded matter to nuny ludi¬ 
crous foeculations. Aff 

He had written verfes wherein be glanced «a 
certain reverend dodor, famous for dulnefs. Swift. 

To Glance. v. a. To move nimbly: to 
fhoot obliquely. 

. on his lofies. 

- . —■# — merchant down. Sbak 

GLANciNCLy. [from glance. 1 I n 

an oblique broken manner; tranfiently. 

«h ha,h done f«n«hi ng 

r i h AV!^ d ‘ f rfr ° f h “ ° w0 "W' Hakt will 

GLAND. n.f. [glan:. Latin ; gland, Fr.J 

' ° f ,* human =« reduced to 

co^ohue r/W is a | iltIe fmooth v, £ 

man tunicie or membrane e 1 


Glancing an eye oCniiy 
Enough to prefs a rovelmt 
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The abfcefj begun deep in the body of the glands. 

t-i , _ ... IVifeman. 

1 lie glands, which o’er the body fpread, 

rine complicated clues of nervous thread. 

Involv’d and twitted with th’ arterial dutf. 

Die rapid motion of the blood obftrudt. Blackmore. 

. A nders. n.f. [from gland.] In a horfe 
J ® t * ie running of corrupt matter from 
the nofe, which differs in colour accord- 
in S to the degree of the malignity, being 
white, yellow, green, or black. 

„ , . . - Farriers Diff. 

His horfe is poffcft with the glanders, and like 
to mofe in the chine. Sbak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Ol andi ferous. adj. [glam and fero , La¬ 
tin.] Bearing maft; b& * 
fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two forts, and numbered amongft 
r Xfc lrcC5 ‘ Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

GLANDULE. *. /. [ g !a,Jda, Latin; 

gandulc, Fr. j A fmail gland ferving to 
the fecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided fevet al glandules tofeparate 
this juice from the blood, and no lefs than four pair 

® ,. c ™ to cot it into the mouth, which are 
called duclux falrvalcs. R ay , 

G a AN n U ^.° fsITY ‘ [froui glandulous.\ 

A colleftion of glands. 

,h j upp" parts of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandulojities. Brown's frig. Err . 

- l a ndulous. adi. [ glandnlofiu , Latin; 
glattduUux, t rench, from glandule.] Per¬ 
taining to the. glands; fubfifting in the 
: the nature of glands. 

The beaver’s bags are no tefticles, or parts official 
unto generanon, but glandulous fubftances, that 
hold the nature of emuntVies. Brown's frig. Er r . 

buch conttiturions muff be fubjeft to glandulous 
tumours, and ruptures of the lymphatick*. Arbnth. 

'S’* n ' Dutch.] 

i • l o mine fo as to dazzle the eyes, 

to***IF* ,ight * l -r you come fu ^enly into the 
Ti- con * ranw,fe * out of the dark into a 

Sfefe. ,he cye is J “ ried ^ a ^ *c 

anger’s venom fwtll, aC °*' 
And like the brand of foul Aleflo flame. Fairfax 

'nFZrZrtr tT co t n «i‘»of epigmmmatick 

and i, ftately without ambition. * Dry den. 

The court of Cacus (Upds reveal’d to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. Dry den. 

® A ! a > ,h > da «»cd eye 
Behold, this man in a falfe glaring fight. 

Winch coinjueft and fucccfs have tlirown upon him. 

, To look with fierce piercing eyes. ^ 

w2^ U # i 1 haft ^^ cu,ation in lh ° re eyes, 

W ^V h h°I d0 ^ ^". Wi,h V Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Look, h°vv pak he glares t Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Now friend no more, nor walking hand in hand; 

a?,A ^ [ ,ke angr y ,IOns * ** they pafs’d. 

And wuh d thatev’ry look might be thdrlaft. Dryd. 

. T © Ihine oftentatioufly, or with too 
much laboured luftre. 
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I have grieved to fee a perfon of miality eliding 

and looking !,ke a fpedlre amidft a glare of ££ 

U . „ Addifon's Guardian 

1 AnH? in ?, g . rol ?» Mftr'd clofe from air, 

d ,n fhadcs from da y >s detefted glare, 

2 A Stf* * VCr ** , »**• ***< °f“* Gock. 

.2, A fierce piercing look. 

About them round 

A lion now he (talks with fiery g/ m . M iho» 

Gla'reous. adj. \xLur™, Fr. g l a JojZ\ 

Latm; from glen.] Confiftint of vifl 

ecus tranfparent matter, like tlfe white 
of an egg. 

Gla'rinc. adj. Applied to any thine no- 

n } 0 !'™ s : as » a glaring Crime. 

GLASS, n.f. [jhe r , Saxon; glas, Dutch, 
or, ™ T ,n ^ ne . s f rom Britifh, 

gtwn. In Erfe it is called ildnn, and 
this primarily fignifies clean or clear, be¬ 
ing Jo denominated from its tranfna- 

rency.J r 

1 *^ ifida I ( ubflnnce mad e by fuling 
fixed falts and flint or fand together, with 
a vehement fire. 6 

„ wo f d &ty* cometh from the Belgick and 

H'gh Dutch; ghfs, f rom the verb glan/cn, which 
gmfies amongff them to Ihine; or perhaps from 

sf' Li c,n> which u ' liok / r ,our c 

5 ? ‘ * l e indcltnjftlblc b y art or nature, and is alfa 

lit S e ,™d"r tbat thc ™ 

n -f of «rt«adoes rain, by hidden burff ° J 

Uirplodmg murd’rous bowels, fragments of ft eel 

And ftones, and glafs and nitrous gtain aduft. 
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r * !arin Z and notorious paffeges are none 

Of th^ fineft, or molt corredt Felton on the Clajfcku 

n?rh ARE# ^ ^ T° 111001 fuch ^endour 
as. the eye cannot bear. 

One fpirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
G/ar if lightning and foot forth pernicious fire 
Among th accord, that wither’d all their ttrength. 

Glare, n.f. [from the verb.] 

i. Overpowering luftre; fplendour, fuch as 
dazzles the eye. 

The frame of bumifo’d fteel that caft a glare 
from far, and form'd to thaw ihc freezing 2iir. 

Dryd. Fab. 
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2 . A glafs veffel of any kind. 

I’ll fee no more 

£,"»? l Cl rt! hc e,shth a PP cars * who bears a glhfs 

Which foews me many more. Shake#?Macbeth. 

’ A looking glafs; a mirrour. 
Th” e ^^ ma [ kaod ^A c °py and book. 

Tl £ ^ a 0 . n d h . 0lbe «: i Shake#. Henry IV. 

v/lC . fp K? ds h,s , fu r bt,lc net * fight, y 
With tinkling ghjfes, to betray 

Die larks thatin themefoes light. Dryd. Horace. 

♦*/ . H °“r G l las s. A glafs Ufed in mea- 
funng time by the flux of fand, 

w ^ . ^ Wc f c m y wife,s Iiv «f 

Infotted as her life, foe would not live 

r of T 

5. 1 he deffmed time of man's life. 

N ° foTn^* r ° yal M< diJ !,vt > 00 hri noble 
The golden Meleager now, their all were run. 

6. A cup of glafs ufed to drink in. ' 

To this laft coftly treaty, 

DaSi!',’?/ 0 m r UCh l, ' ilfure * Md )ike a tlaft 

‘ H ‘*v 

Dilate, with fervent joya, Jn d eager foul 
Prompts to purfue thc fparkltng gla/,, be fare 
Ls, ume to (hun «. PbUipt 

. The quantity of wine ufually contained 

m a glafs; a draught. 

h ''’j 1 ' 1 1 ml '‘ ,tl;Ilks wieg/ayimoro will not make 

weU lr k ’ ,h L °™ t/nfi h * ,h dif:ibkd him from 
well difeerntng his prelent condition. 

fir a */ r Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
fi L rft * lafs ™yp*s for health, thc lcco^d 
foufr^r UniOUr ’ lhc . third (oro ^ foiends; but the 

8. A perfpeftive glafs. * ‘ 

The moon whofc orb 

Through optick gfafi the Ttifcan arUffviews. Mih. 

. rh ° Pc . who forvey ibe moon by glaffes,l 

Sw J£Sk““ “ ~ ■•%£ 

Glass, mdj. Vitreous; made of glafs? "** 

Get thee glafs eyes l 

And 
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And, like* (curvy politician, fecm 2. Kefembfing glafc, as in fraootbnefs or 

1-0 fct the thing* thou do rt not. W. King L"r. , uftrCj or brit f lrncfs . 

Man! proud man! 


GUfx ban lei are more lie for this fecond fining 
than tftofi: of wood. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

To Gl am. v. a,. 

.1. To fee as in a gla(s; to reprefent as in 
:a glafs or mirronr. Not in tife. 

Me thinks I am partaker of thy paflion. 

And in thy cafe do gfafi mine own debility. Sidney. 

*« To cafe in gtafs. 

Meth ought all his fenfes were lock! in his eye. 

As jewels in cryftal for fome prince to buy ; 

Who tendering their own worth, from whence they 
were glafs /, 

Did point out to buy them, along as you pad. Sbak. 

3. To cover with glafs 5 to glaze* 

I have obferred little grains of filver to lie hid 
in the finall cavities, perhaps glajfed over by a 
vitrifying hear, in crucibles wherein filver has been 
long kept in fufioa. Boyle. 

Gla'ssf vrnace. ft./. [ glafs and furnace.’] 
A furnace in which glais is made by 
liqucfa&ion. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing 
'heat of a glaft-furnacc be barely a wandering ima¬ 
gination in a drowfy man's fancy, by putting his 
hand into it, he may perhaps be awakened into a 
certainty that it is fomething more than bare ima¬ 
gi nation. Locke. 

Gla-ssgazing. adj. [glafs and gazing.] 
Finical; often contemplating himfelf in 
a mirrour. 

A whorfon, glajjgazing, finical rogue. Sbakefp. 

Cl a'ssg kinder, n.f. [glefs and grinder.] 
One whofe trade is to poliih and grind 
glafs. 

The giafjgrinders complain of the trouble they 
meet with. Boyle. 

.Gla sshouse, n.f. [glafs and houfeJ] A 

Jioufe where glafs is manufactured. 

1 remember to have met with an old Roman 
Mof.itc, compofed of little nieces of clay half 
vitrified, and prepared at the glafsbottfre • 

Clansman, n.f. [glafs ana man.] 
fells glafs. 

The profit of glades coniifts only in a finall prefent 
made by the glajjman. Swift . 

Gla'ssmbtau n. f. [glafs and metal.] 
Glafs in fufion. 

let proof he made of the incorporating of cooper 
or brafi with glaffmeta}. Bacon's Bhyf. Rem. 

Gla'ssworx. n. f. [glafs and nvork.] Ma¬ 
nufactory of glafs. 

The cryftalline Venice glafs Is a mixture. In 
equal portion*, of tfones brought from Pavia, and 
the albes of a weed called kali, gathered in a defert 
between Alexandria and Rofctta; by the Egyptians 
tafed firft for fuel, and then they crufti the afhes into 
lumps like a done, and fb fell them to the Venetians 
for \bx.ix glajjworke. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Gla'sswort. n.f [falicomia, or fa It work.] 

It hath an spetalous flower, wanting the empale- 
■sent; for the (lamina, or chives, and the embryoes 
grow on the extreme part of the leaves; tnefe 
embryoes afterward become pods or bladders, which, 
lor the mod part, contain one feed. The inhabi¬ 
tants near the fea-coaft cut the plants up toward the 
latter end of Summer; and, having dried them in 
the fun, they bum them for their afhes, which are 
ufed in making of glafs and foap. Thefe herbs 
are by the country people called kelp. From tue 
afhes of thefe plants is extracted th* fait called fal 
halt, or alkali, by the chymills. Miller. 

For the fine glafs we u#e the pureft of the fintft 
fand, and the afhes of chali or glajjwort ; and for 
the coarfcr or green fort, the afhes of brake or other 
plants. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Gla'sst. adj. [from glafs.] 

j; Made of glaf»; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there 
is a fanl, which of all others, hath mod affinity 
wiih glafs; infomuch as other minerals laid in it 
guru to a gUJJy fub fiance. Bacon. 


Addifon . 
One who 


Dreft in a little brief authority, 

Moft ignorant of what hc*s mod afliir'd 
His glajjy cftence; like an angry ape, 

Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high heav*n. 

As make the angels weep. Sbak. Mrai f.forMcaf 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook. 

That fhows his hoar leaves in the glajjy dream. 

Sbakrfptare. 

The magnet attra&eth the (hining or glajjy 
powder brought from the indies, ufualty employed in 
writing duft. Brown. 

W hofe womb produc'd the glajjy ice ? Who bred 
The hoary Crofts that fall on Winter's head ! Sartdyt. 

The glajjy deep. Dryden's Abn. 

Glastonbury Thorn, n.f. A fpccics of 
Medlar. 

Thjsfpecies of thorn produces ibme bunches of 
flowers in Winter, and flowers again in the Spring. 

Miller. 

GlauCo'ma. n.f. glaucome, 

Fr.] A fault in the eye, which changes 
the cryftalline humour into a greyifh co¬ 
lour, without detriment of fight, and 
therein differs from what it commonly 
underftood by fuffufion. Quincy. 

The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the cataraft. 

Sharp. 

Glave. ft. f. [glaive, French j glaif, a 
hook, WcHh. j A broad fword; a fal¬ 
chion. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try'd, 
Not furely arm'd in steel or iron ftrong. 

But each a glave hath pendant by his fide. Fairfax. 

When seal with aged clubs and gloves. 

Gave chacc to rockets and white (laves. Hudibras. 

To Glaver. *v. n, [glave, Welfh, flat¬ 
tery ; xlipan, Saxon, to flatter. It is dill 
retained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have their dtHempen, intermiffions, 
and paroxyfiro, as well as natural bodies; and a 
glave ring council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
prieft, or a flattering phyfician. L'EJirange. 

To Glaze, v. a. [To glafs, only accidentally 
varied. J 

To furnifh with windows of glafs. 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 
richly hanged, and glazed with cryftatline glafs. 

• Bacon's Efjays . 

2. To cover with glaft, as potters do their 
earthen ware; [from the French gldife 
argil la.] 

• To overlay with fomething (hining and 
peilocid. 

Sorrow's eye, glaz'd with brining tears. 

Divides one thing entire to many obje&s. Sbakefp. 

The reafon of one man operates on that of 
another in all true oratory; wherein though with 
other ornaments he may glaze and brandifh the 
weapons, yet is it found reafon that carries the 
ftroke home. Grew's Coftn. Sac. 

White, with other ftrong colours, with which we 
paint that which we intend to glaze, are the life, 
the fpirit, and the luftre gf it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Gla'zier. n. f. [corrupted from glafier , 
or glafjter, of glafs.] One whofe trade is 
to make glafs windows. Other manu¬ 
facturers of glafs are otherwife named* 

Ittfo rabbets the fcveral panes of glafTwork are let, 
and fattened by the glazier. Moxon's Meek. Ex. 

The dext'sous glazier ftrong returns the bound. 
And jingling fafhes on the penthoufe found. Gay . 

And then, without the aid of neighbour's art. 
Perform'd the carpenter's and glazier's part, tlarte. 

GLEAM, n. f [jelioma, Saxon.] Sudden 

(hoot of light; luftre ; brightnefs* 

Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 
Up©j* fovea hills to fpread lib gladfon&c gleam ; 
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GLE 

Aad conquerors bedecked with his greet, 

Aloog the banks of the Auib&iaa ftream. Spenjkr. 
At lift a gleam 

Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in hafte 
His traveil'd fteps. Milton's Faradife L Jk. 

Am i hent down to look juft oppofitc, 

A fhape within the wat’ry gleam appear'd. 

Bending to look on me. Milton's Faradife Loff. 

Mine is a gleam of blifs, too hot to laft ; 

Wat'ry it (bines, and will be foam o'ercalt. Djjdr*. 

We ken them from afar; the fetting fun 
Plays on their (hining arms and bumilh’d helmets. 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addifon. 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are feen, 

And floating forelb paint the waves with green. 

Fop e. 

Nought was feen, and nought was heard. 

But dreadful gleams , 

Fires that glow. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

To Gleam. <u. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flunc with fudden coru (cation* 

Observant of approaching day. 

The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews. 

At firft bint gleaming in the dappled Eaft. *lbomjos r. 

2. To (hinc. 

On each hand the gutting waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade white dafl^cg fall. 

Or gleam in lengthen'd villas through the trees. 

7 bcmJo$t. 

Glea'my. adj. [from gleam.] Flufhing; 
darting fudden corufcations of light. 

In braxen arms, that call a gleamy ray. 

Swift through the town the warrior bends his way. 

Pope. 

To GLEAN. x>. a. [glaner, French, as 
Skinner thinks, from granum, Lat.l 
1 . To gather what the gatherers of uic 
veft leave behind. 


har- 


Sba*. 


Sbak. 
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She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers. 

Ruth it. 

Cheapconqueft for his following friends remain’d; 
He reap'd the field, and they but only glean'd. 

Dryden. 

The precept of not gathering their land clean, but 
that fomething fhould be left to the poor to glean , 
was a fecond ary ottering to Gad himfelf. Nelfen. 

She went, by hard neceffity compell'd. 

To glean Palscmon’s fields. 7 homfon's Autumn a 

2. To gather any thing thinly (battered. 

Gather 

So much as from occafions you may glean, 

If aught, to us unknown, afflidb him thus. 

That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth info one, 
Intoyourown bands, Card'na), by extortion. 

They gleaned of them in the highways five thoua 
fand men.. Judges, xx. 4;. 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train. 
When his refulgent arms fiafh'd through the fhady 
plain. 

Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 

As when his thund 'ring fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their (hips, and glean'd the 
routed rear. Dryden's sEn. _ 

In the knowledge of bodies we mull be content 
to glean what wt can from particular experiments; 
fiucc we cannot, from a diicovery of their real ef- 
fences, grafp at a time whole (heaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole 
(pecks together. Locke. 

Glean, n • f [from the verb.] Colledioo 
made iaborioufty by (low degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies 3 
The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs: 

He fpoils the (afijon. Dryden's Virgil. 

Gle'aner. n.f. [from glean.] 

1 • One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laugb» 
Which fcarcc the firm philolopher can fcoro, 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. t Thomf. 

2. One who gathers any thing (lowly a 
Iaborioufty. 

An 

aaaat ftaitfaun. 

Gle'anikc. 







ordinary eoftee-boufe gleaner of the city is an 
fiats foun. Lake. 















GL E> 

Cw't» iko. *,/. [from.Tls* a& 

O of giving* or thifig gkftoed. ? sd 

There lhali tye a* the (haki ng©^ yifw^livertpCpand 
as the gleaning of gr,j^>cs when StavfctaK m done. 

V ,* w - V, ' itffo. 

The orphan ana -How -aft! members of (he 
’1k«k com man fam %, and baVfcK / bgfrr^ Co \& idp- 
ported out of the incomes of it, as the«$bbf Jews 
1 had la gaiter CJfeg/<wwi*gi of.the rick aiaa'aharw®. 

C LEBE. n. f. y<ha, Larin.] ^ " ' 
I. Turf; ibil; ground. » 

This, like the moory plot , delights in (edgy 
bowers, u 

Thegrary garland* l«r*, and ofiaAirM ^r|ii#ow«b 

3, ^>f rank and mellow glebw.' ( • Drvpton, 

Fertile.of corn the glebe of oil, and wine, # 

With herd* the panvres tbronz’d, wi$h ffock* the 

*"U*- ■ * “ • feSttM: 


OQf L I 

* m. WfrtfiWjJI )»u %i*t ’Ui.W 4 -No nioney, lut the 

• 1 **H give jpu the minftrel.. 6 bahfp. 

Tfi 1 <rt a. [Jiijmen, ia Saxon, .ft 

a mitntok or a^droli.l mi 


icti 

ngiHf down titf thfeif eye*. arid hmfct 

inftp th*6*f ’ 'i N SuCw«.a.a—. 


[frttfi 



To 


• Marie well the flow’rfng al/nonds In tfid *v 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches Joad, 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvart refen, ’ * 

* ‘ ^«at heats *HI feflfcw, and Idree drops dPWn. 

„ ’ Vo. 

- Sleeping ^•egetaHejIfc', 

*T^I die glad fummon* of kfcehfhf ta^ 

« thflrtAd* eke gfcftd, aadfetllttfceii out tb-d*^. 

■_ f ' . 11 f -' 9 '* '? Gkirtb. ; 

Zn T-he UntJ poflfcflcd a* s pajft of the wi 
quc of an ecclduftical bendke. 

The ordipofjf living or revenue of * patftflbge 
of three fer{*« the one in land* comm teAy oiled 

The gif f ; anoOiaff in lyth*» «bkkittktp«n 

our good rendered to God* the third, in other of¬ 
fer*** btftortd upon God and his church hr the 

• A r 5*Wf doce ®“ * *"*»> g/<Ar land, whi«h 

is a Freehold, cannot be tried in a Jpiiitual court* 

w _ j AyUjfc'x Pm ergon. 

Many paoflJCi bare not an inch oigUbe. Swift. 
Cli’bovs. adj. [from glebe .] Turfy. 

■ ZfJ/?. 

CLE*Br. adj. [bam glebe.} Turfy ; per. 

hap in the following pa&ge fat or fruit 

ful, if it list inJofed any mesniag. 

Pcnaeiet* I ih* maligawu feed* o J £1 
In an ill hour* and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus'd o’er virtue'sg/r^y land# 

With rrfinsr oride amidil the com appear* 

wtjaifi... 

fWcr 

Cledb. »./ [jjuwglibe, Saxon.] AkfaA 
of hawk. * .: . 

Ye (haU not eat the gUJe, the kite, and the Vul- 

turc ‘ ^ •* . L 4 Deut . 

GLEE. r.yC f Saxon.] Joy; ftoerri- 
ment; gayety. Jt anckmlV fignifled 
mufick played at fetfls. It w not now 
vfed, except in ludkroua writing, or 
with (bine mixture of irony and 
fempt. 

She BMvcheth home, aod by her takes the knight. 
Whom all the people fellow with greet |/rr ( 

M«y wayfaro nak« themfclw. g/or, by vertng 
•ha udubyauat who again forefiow not to baigne 

them w*th perfume. Cmrhv. 

la Bteatelsoda dead ? Farewell my glee I 
Nohappinds i* now referred for me. Qa y 

The poor man then was iich,and lir^d with 
tack bailey-bead untaxt, and day-light froe. 

Glbed, h / lfrom glopan, Saxon, to 

8 j d . hot growing coal. A provincial 
ana obfolete word. 

GLc'irrt. adj. . [glee and full.X Gay; 

Not ufed. 



And choke the hope* and barred orchoye 


tleman twice or thriefe * -V Sbahefp. 
2m In Scotland it ie ftill retained, and Ugli¬ 
fies to fool or fpend time idly, with fome- 
thing of mlftiickry or drollery. 

T 9 (bine .lyithi.heat Or 
. jpoUlh. I know not th« original notion 
of this word : it may be of the femedace 
jrith gloyj ot with'gleam. I .have not 
feiftarked it in any other place* " 

Thofe who labour ’ •*" 

The fwejrty forge, who edge the credited feytlie. 
Bend ftubbofiUteet, an d hardenanftpcii 

Aduwwfedge Vulcan** *W. ^ ppfor. 

GLEE!', n. A [It it written by Sit meter 

ajia aferlv > fcd from jhban, Saxon, to 

-*• TUn A jbai*w ©o«; a tkindchor 

running frorife ai fone^ ^ " ■ 

A bard dry efehar, WiAtrtrt tfflrt* lAXtotr fc 

'• V-- » r " * I' U it: : Wlftrnti* 

r> Gl tf r.y. n. [fto^ir the n^in.J' ' 

ty TO .^rip ,# 8t ooze with a gun fanibus Ji- 
„ quowv .... JS . . ., .. 

* , . H * s Ihamk ^ei*^ inflamed ead fwelkdy I m*d«r an 
-* MHinan into it to the bone; this not only bled, but 

gleeted * /c*r W r ]w Wi/em**. 

lm To nm llowly, r 

Vapour^ ‘rsUcd by* die fyn malic clouds, which 
«e earned up and down the atmofeWre, 'tin they 
nit agamft tb« nteuntainooi places or the globe, and 
by this concuffidd am eondtnfed, and fo gleet down 

£fa?T er . ns of lhefc mounuin*, whofc inner pttu, 
b««g hollow, afford them a bafon. 

A . , Cbejnc't Pbll. Print. 

• fV *i rY r m +$' C from & Uet A l Qho *y » 

,-UluiIv famous. 1 

M c “* £*$ kfe its ruddioef., and ihe ir ttn 

chidgd ro bt tii in and (tetj, jb u dty Mp<& ? t 

l r ii’rfimtfn. 

"• /• [gk***, Erfe,] A vafldVj a 

dale; , depreniofi betivfcett ltV6 hill,. 

From me his madding mind iaftart, j 
sa he widow's daughter of the gl 


V 


gttififtg 

To Glib. v. a. 

ttftraie. n . ^ 

■ if I r 1 i 815: 0»ali. ^ fee, 

SbaMt/P. I f ° Ishe gcncratjons ; they *re epheks, i. 
*gen-1 V.And 1 had f wm*/# myfelf, chad ^hey •a 

Should not produce fair iflue. , t $tak*fpeare. 

Gli blt adv* (fro» gliL j Sro^odtl 

volubly. * • 

"5* y*«M;ftartle a F o*th, whole fto- 

T h Va fjlL" ^ nfc,eii « «coil at an obfccnity, 
do yet Aide jghbty mto p detraCHon. Y 

j*, .. * * Grv&xtobrt of tie ‘Tortvuc. 

Gtl'feNfetsi n./. Stnoothnef 5 

fli}5perincfs. , , 

Apolife'dfee-Hkeg^d^^ j 

Chapman'» OJyffiy, 

lie tongue. >. the jtnft r«dy fc motion any 
member, nce*U. not fo much as ;lho Ow*tc 


Drjden. 


3 


cen- 


And wooes ____ 

^f 4w * Ight?** L^rie-] A vifeous 
cement made by diffolving thfe (kins of 

dnifnris in boiling Htattcfr,. and drying the 
gelly.- See G^LW. 1 ; ; - 

GEIB. adu [from Ml®*' ,Sfirmer.] ]\ 

i. Smooth i (lippery; fo formed as to be 
eafify roovedy *« * 

• * Liquid kodtealiw## mrthiftg tb theft* pkfts, 

M iflj (hrii| to ^cnMnt tbemi the mjtB lei ig 
glib and continually in molion* fiOl off from one 
another, which way foCver grivit} inclines them 

Habbakkulc hirrtfeht him a lih^S^ou1*12 


merry; cheerful. 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’ft thou fad. 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boaft l 

_ f &kaktfpf£irf' 

1 1 lit. ». /. [jhjjr, Sa*OD.j Mufick of 

mufician. 

Vol. I, 


>p*aiy twilled together with 4 poofeihat fjip 
- as * Wdcifchtgin. . ^ f 

2 . bmooth; voluble. 

I want that glib and oily^art ^ 

P?1 P f Ur /° fe . Wh £ SkQ ? Wh| ^ iiW'U'IWtCbd, 

111 do t before I lpcak. Sbakefaere't King U*r. 

1 here was never fo much glib oonfenfc m tegc. 

^ CurT'bis hiopfrom rubbifh dr’awsl/ 

Three gertthAe tomn of Swife's reuiaids^ IJ ^*l 
And than, to make them paf, the Ad* . . 

Revis’d by Yibbjl,', Mort, nd Uoirtr. [ Vialft. 

Be lure ht f i a fine fpokcn mapa 
Dd but heai on tho clCrgy how glib ftiu _ r _ 

~ r Swift 

Glib. «./. .* 

The Irife barer ftom :tf»« toyfa foihffo* and 
W| gi'h-i -which it- * thick ci^tdlboOi hatr 

I iut 

oft 


• J ' -— 1 — -V— r ^ .IMW Iifwic sfr 3 

and b> *cccfi ol humour* ac^i/e* 4 |j|m 
foa, fhe mckc to f^ilitifte its moving. 1 ^ 

•». - •wSE^fe; 

I- To flow gently and filemly. ‘ 

Laft, among the dufty rallies glide 1 > ft< * H 
The uiver fetami of Jordan's cryilai floods i O 

i j r °L? ihc i utffn g land on either fide, 

In double ftream, the briny Waters bfidt m r 

Juft before the confine* of the wood. 

TheLethe leads her filent flood. lUy&n. 

i , lRe Mufer » ifl wh « bwn of grove ? 

In-thofe fair heHs Where facred Ifis glide:, * 

tlr elft Where Cam his .winding vales divided. 

1 Pote 

z. To pafs on without change or flcp. ” 

.Ye gliding ghoHs, permit me to relate * 

The myftick wonders of your blent ftate. Di J m 

To move fwiftly and fraoothly alone. 

If one of mean affair* " 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 

2*“* 

Clide under the green wave. • 'Milhn 

He trembl’d every limb, and fefea fjnart * * 

As if cold Old had glided through hi.heart. 

A! . ... ,, . Dtyden'g Fabler* 

A A“‘t™** iffii a. in . kafty Action, vhcr. 
the objeOs only glide before Che eye and difeppetr. 

Glide, ar./ [from the verb.] Lapfc^*ft 
or manner of puffing fftioothfy* 

About hi* neck 

A green and gilded fnake hsd wreath M i tfelf. 

Wha, with her head nimble i n threats, approach'd 
The opening of hi* mouth; but fliddcnly. 

Seeing Orlando, It unlink’d itfelf. 

And with indented glides did flip awav 
Intoabufti. . S *°**J}>«*r*'/jfty0rlitekL 

^ Hm S' C^ 001 &*&•} Gne thac 

glides^* ** *». • 1 •• j - * 

The glaunce into the heart did glide * 

Hey ho the glider ; 

Therewith mV foul was fharply gride, 

loan uvaten uj/ e r 


pf!; I S u ch*ound,fcon Mtto'w&r. Sfc'nfcr', Pcfo 


T T 



GlIkis. *• /. W _ 

A fnce; j a Icoff; a flout. Not uow' i’ri 

UIC. i 

Whm’, the biftarf'i bmv^if ,„d Ch»rle* hi a 

7» OiWMER, ^ IgtonJ^tg; 

nifis, to Uanc; glU.ima,, PutdL to 
i. 2 'lVftiine faintly. 

^The Weft yet g/immtr, with feme of 

Tit trulh appear fo naked on my fide, <W ^’ 
i bat any purblind* eye may find it our. 

—And on my fide it it fo well apparei’di 
So cl^ar, so Aiming, and fo evident, 

ihat u wiU tfimmer thio^ u b.jid n-an*. eye. 

; D Sbtkefpenre. 

S R Fc, 
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For thereto twilight of (he fun's dultray 
C limmert upon -the pure aod native day. Ccvdey. 

Oft in glimmering bovtis and gUde* 

He met her- J Milton. 

See'ft thou yon’ dreary i4pun f . forlorn and wild, 
The feat of dtfokitidn, void of light, _ - 

Save*what (he glimmering of thefe livid fiime* 

Cafti pale and dreadful l Milton* t Far adi/e Loft. 

The facied influence ! 

Of light appears, and from the walls of Htav'n 
Shoot* far into the bofom of dim night I 

A glimmering dawn* Mjltotfi Par adi/e Loft. 

Through mefe fad (bade* this chaos in my foul» 
Some feeds of light at length began to roll ; 

The rifing motion of an infant ray. 

Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promis'd 
day. Prior . 

Oft by the winds, exiinft the fignal lies f 
Or fmother'd in the glimmering focket die*. 

Gay's Trivia. 

When rofy morning glimmered o'er the dales. 

He drove to pafture all the fufty males. Pope. 

s. To be perceived impeifettly; to appear 
faintly. 

On the way the baggage port-hoy, who had been at 
Court, got a glimmering wnd they were. Wotton. 

The Pagan priefthood was qlways in the drbid*; 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of the Jtwifl 1 
rices in it, though much corrupted. Swift. 

Gli'mmbr. n.f* [from the verb.] 

I. Faint fplendour; weak light, 
a. A kina of foflil. 

The lefler mattes that are lodged in tjparry and 
ftony bodies, difperfedly, fron* their finning and 
glimmering, were an inducement to the writers of 
fbffils to give tbofe bodies the name of mica and 
glimmer. Woodward on Foffils. 
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Dry den. 


4 


5 


Ithunel, mm 

Sometimes 


IG DO 

What (hould I do I white Here 1 wai enchain'd* 
No giimpfc of pdlike liberty remain'd. Dry den. 

6. (The exhibition of a faint rdcmblance. 

No man hath a virtue that ho has xmt glimpfk of. 

. *n,tH r>: I Sbake/pearf. 

To Gli'stbn. *v. n. [glittan, German.] 
Tofhinc; to-fparkle with light. 

The bleating kind 

Eye (he blchh heaven,? and next the gftftening earth. 
With looks of dumb defpair. Tbompfon'r Winter. 
The ladies eye* gliftentd with pleasure. 

Ricbardfon's Pamela. 

9 c Gei'stbr. *v. n. [glittan, German; 

f lifteren , Dutch.] To Ihine % to be 
right. ' ' •• 

Tne wars flame mod?n Summer, and the heldietx 
gliJUr bncjxert in the fvrolt funlhtne- . Spenfer. 

'Tit better to bfdowly bom. 

And range with, humble livers in content. 

Then to be perk'd up in k gliftering grief. 

And wear a golden lorrov . 

The golden fun 


tier all 

alaflic ... 
are three forts, the yellow "or golden, the white or 
filvery, and the black. Woodward. 

Glimpse, n. f. [glimmen, Dutch, to 
glow.] 

i, A weak faint light. 

Such vaft room in nature, • 

Only to (hine, yet farce w contribute 
Each orb x glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns * ~ 

Light back to them. Milton. 

Thousands of things, which now ’either wholly 
efcape our apprehenfiocs, or wnifh our fhort-fighfled 
reafon having got fome faint glimpfe of, we, in the 
dark, grope, after* • Focke. 

2 » A quick flafhing light. 

Light as the lightning glimpfe they ran'. Milton. 
My thoughclefs youth was wing'd with vain deli res; 
My Manhood, long milled by wand’ring fires. 
Follow'd falfe lights; and when rht\tglimpfe was gone. 
My pride (buck # out new fpangles of her own. 

Dryden. 

Tranlitory luftre. 

There no dt+t glimffe of the fun’s lovely face 

Strikes through the foiid darknefs of the place. 

Cowley , 

If*, celeftial fire, in aught 
Have ferv'd thy will, or gratified thy thought, 

O m glimpfe bf glory to my HTuc give ; 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live. 

. Short fleeting enjoyment. 

If while this - wearied fie(h draws fleeting breath, 
Not fatisfi'd with life, af aid of death. 

It haply be thy will that i Ihould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 

From now, trom infUqt now, great fire, difjpcl 
The clouds that prefs my foul#**, * Prior. 

. A fhort trarifitory view. 

O friend* I I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hafling this way, aod now by glimpfe difeern 

d Zcpbon, through the fhade. Milton. 
God puniihcthexemplarily in this world, 
that we might have a tafte or glimpfe of his prefent 
juftice. Hake will. 

A man ufed to fuch fort of reflections fees as much 
at one glimpfe at would require a long difeourfe to lay 
before another, and make out in one entire and gra¬ 
dual deduction. Locke. 


Sbakefpeare, 


ire. 

Sbakefprnre. j| 

f 


Swift. 
one excretion 


Tjjlinni^n, Saxom] , 
ilbit luftre; to gleam. 


G a flops theiodiack in hit glift'rhrr coach. 

*1 , •* - l\ f ’ . Sbakefp 

0< All that gtifli** h not gold. 

You were more the eye* and talk 
Of tfa court to-day {than all - 
Elfe that glifter'd in Whitehall. B m n Jonfon. j 

When the fun (hone upon thcyfluelds of gold and r 

. brafs, ihe mountains glidertd therewith, and Chined 
like lamps of " '*•'*- G j Mac. vi. $<$. I 

It con lifted not of rubies, yet the fmall pieces of it! 
were of ^pleafant ftdifli colour, and gliftered prettily., 

’ , . . * ii Boyle. • 

Gli'ster. n.f. [Properly written clyjkr, 
from kA**£w.] Sec C lySTer. It is written 
wrong even by Brown* 

Now enters Bufti with new ftatc airs, v j ; 

His lord Chip’* premier minifler ; i 

And whp, in all profound aftain. 

Is held as qc^itul as bis glijler. 

C holer is the natural glifter 9 or 
whereby nature escludeth another; which, defeend* 
ing daily uikb ’the bowels, ^cumulates chofe parts, 
and excites them unto cxpuHion. Broivn. 

To GlI ^tWr . v. n . 

u To (hine; to exhi 

Steel gloftes are more refolendeat than the like 
plates of brafs, and io is the glittering of a blade. 

• Bacon*r Pbyf. Rem . 

Before the battle joins from far 
The field y ex glitters with the pomp of war. 

Dryden*s Virgil. 

Scafce kad’ft thou time t' unfheath thy con^u'nng 

• . , blade; i<’ ' • • •" 

It did but glitter„ and the rebels fled.^ Granville. 

2. To be f|>ecious ; to be ftriking. _ 

On the one hand fet the moft glittering tempta¬ 
tions to difeord, and on the other the difmal eneilr 
Of it. Decay of Piety. 

1 n glitt'ring fanes, o'er her own heart leverfc ; 

In crowds collcdcd ; and in court* fincere. Young. 

Gli'tter. n./. [from the verb.] Luftre; 
bright (how; fplendour. 

With what permiffive glory fincc his fall 
Was left him, or falfc glitter. Milton. 

Fkounlh not too much upon the glitter of fortune, 
for fear there (hould be too much alloy in it. 

Collier on Pride. 

Take away this tneafure from our drefs and 
habits. Mid all is turned into fuch paint and glitter, 
and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real fhame to the 
wearer. _ /* Law. 

Gli'tter and. Shining; fparkling. A 
participle ufed by Chaucer and the old 
Engli(h poeta. This participial termina¬ 
tion is ftill retained in Scotland. 
Gli'tteringly. adv. [from glitter.] 
With Alining luftre. 

ToO loar. *v. a. [gloeren, Dutch.] 

I. Tofquint; to look afkcw. Skirmer. 
z. In Scotland^ to ftare: as what a gloa- 
rand yucon. 

v Microsoft 


g l o 

To [This wOVd-I conceive to 

be ignorantly written for gloar.] To 
caft nde glances a $ a timorous lover. 

Tkach eve/y gVaCe to fmile in your behalf. 

And her dtjuding eyes to gloat for you. Rowe. 

Glo'b aed v^f. [from glow.] A glow- 
worm. 

Glo'bated. adj. [from tUhe.] Formed 
in lhape of a globe; fphcrical; fpheroir 
dicai. 

GLOBE, n. f. [globe, French ; globus, 
Latin.] 

I.. A fpberc; a ball; a round body: a body 
of which every part of the furface is at 
the lame diftance from the centre, 
z., The terraqueous ball. 

The youth, whofe fortune the vaft globe obey'd. 
Finding his royalencmy betray'd. 

Wept at his fall. Stepney . 

Where God declare* his intention to give dopu- 
. nion. he meant that he would make a fpecic* of 
creatures that (hould have dominion over the other 
creatures of this tcrreilria! globe. fa Lmke. 

3. A fphfte in which the varioBS regions 
. «of the earth are geographically depided, 
-3 or in which the Conftellationfc are laid 
down according to their places in the Iky. 

• ' The Aftrologer who fpells the liar*, 

Mi (lakes hit globe, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven’s phyGognomy, Cleveland. 

Thefe are the Airs, 

But raife thy thought frofcn fenfe, nor think to And 
Such figures as arc in the globes deiign’d. Cteeeb. 

q. A body of Ibidiers drawn into a circle. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery feraphim inclos'd. 

With bright imblaxoning, and horrent arms. 

i.u. Milton* 

Globe Amaranth , or everlafiing flower • 
-1 ft. /. amaranthoides . J a flower. 

u # Miller. 

Globe Daijy . n. f. A kind of flower. 
Globe Fifb. n.f. A kind of orbicular fifh. 
Globe Ranunculus, ft. / [belleboro-ranun¬ 
culus.] A plant. Miller . 

Globe Thiftle. n.f. [cardans orbicnlatus .] A 
plant. Miller. 

GLOBO'SE. adj. [globfus Latin.] Sphe¬ 
rical; round. 

Regions, to whieh« 

AU thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than wjiat this garden is to all the earth, . 

And all the Tea ; from one entire globofe 
Stretch’d into longitude. Milton's Varadife Loft. 
— Then formed the moon 
Globcfe • and ev’ry magnitude of ftar?. Milton . 

Globo'sity. n.f. [from globofe.] Sphe¬ 
ricity ; fphericalnefs. 

Why the famd eclipfe of the fun, which is fan 
to them that live more caflerly, when the fun is ele¬ 
vated fix degrees above the horizon, (hould be feen 
to them that livd one degree more wefteriy, when 
the fun m but fare degrees above the horizon, and fo 
lower and lower proportionably, ’till at laft it appear 
not at all: no account can be given, but th tglobofitj 
of the earth. Ray on the Creation. 

Glo'bous. adj. [glob of us , Latin. When 
the accent is intended to be on the laft 
fyllable, the word Ihould be written 
globofe, when on the fir dgJoboute I have 
transferred hither a paffage of Milton, in 
which this rule has been negletted.] Sphe¬ 
rical ; round. 

Wide overall the plain, and wider far 
Than all this globofe earth in plain outfpread f 
Such are the courts of God! Milton. 

The brazen inftruments of earth difeharge 
Horrible flames, and turpid dreaming clouds ; 

Large globous irons fly, or dreadful hifs» 

Singeing the air. Philips. 

Glo'bulal. 




GLO) 

Glo ? bular. adj. [globulus , Latiti.] Hav¬ 
ing the form of a fmall Sphere ; round ; 

fphcrical. ^ \ » ? 

The figure of the atoms of all vifible fluids feemeth 
to be globular, there being po other figure fo well 
fitted to the making ©» fluidity. Crew, 

GLOBULAR!A. n. /. [Latin ; globuhire. 
French.] A flofculous flower. Mlltir. 

GL'OBULE. n. /. I globule* French; glo¬ 
bulus* Latin.] Such a fmall particle of 
matter a* is of a globular or fpherical 
figure; as the red particles-of the blood, 
which fwim in a tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difeovered by the microfcope. 
Thefe will attract one another when 
they come within a due diftance, and 

unite like the fpheres of qnickfUver. 

^cy. 

The hailftone* have opaque globules of fnow in 

their centre, to ioterpept the light within the halo. 

Newton's Of tics. 

Blood con fob of red globules* fwimmihg in a thin 
liquor called ferum: the ted globules are elaftick, 
and will break ; the vefleh which admit the fmallcr 
globule* cannot admit the greater without a difeafe. 

Arbsstbuot on Aliments. 

Glo'bulous. adj. [from globule, ] In 
form of a fmall fphere ; round. 

The whitenels of fuch globnhus particles pro- 
ceeds from the air ioduded in the froth. Boyle. 

T9 Glo’mcrate, -r. a. [glomero, Latin.] 
To gather into a ball or fphere. A 
filamentous fubliance gathered into a ball 
is laid to be glomerated* but difeontinuous 
particles are conglobated 

Glomera'tion. w. f. [gkmtrath* Latin.] 

1. The aft of forming into a ball or fphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow confifteth of a glomtratlon of fmall 
drops, which cannot fall hut tram the air that is 
very low. Bacon. 

Glo'merous. adj, [glomero/us * Latin.] 
Gathered into a ball or fphere, as a ball 
of thread. 

GLOOM, n.f. [^loraanj, Saxon,] twilight. 

iarknefs: < 


Lmperfeft 


difmalnels 


rity : defeft of light. 
Cl. ‘ 


Milton. 


lowing embers through the room. 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

This the fear. 

That we mud change foe heav'n ? This mournful 

gloom , 

For that eeleftial light ? Milton's Paradi/e Loft. 

The flill night, not now, as ere men fell, 
Wholcfome, and cool, and mild; but with black Sir 
Accompany *d; with damps, and dreadful gloom. 

Milton, 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in thy bloom. 
Loft in a convent's foluary gloom. Pope. 

a. Cloudinefs of afpelt; hea? inefs of mind; 
fuliennefe. 

To Gloom. ft. [from the nonn.] 

I. To fhine obfeurely; as the twilight. 
This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Hisglift’ring armour made 
A MvQtglooming light much like a (bade. 

Sfen/er . 

Scarcely had Phoebus hi the glooming Eaft 
Yet harnefled his fisty footed team. Sfen/er . 

a. To be cloudy ; to be dark. 

3. To be melancholy; to be fullen. 

Gloo'milt. adv. [from gloomy*] 

1. Obfeurely; dimly; without perfett 
light; difmally. 

2. Sullenly; with cloudy afpeft; with 
dark intentions; not cheerfully. 

See, be comes: how gloomily he looks! 

Dryden. 

Gloomily retir'd the fpider li vos» Tbsm/on. 




G’LO 

Gloo'miness. n.f. [fromgloomy.] 

1. Want of light; 'obfcurity ; imperfeft 

light; difoialnefs. * 

2. Want of cheerfulnefs; cloudinefs of 
look; heavinefe of mind; mclanchol}'. 

Negfeft fprc*ds gloomine/s upon their humour^ apd 
makes them grow lUllen mnd Ihconvcrfiftrtc. 

' j; , Collier of Cbt Spleen. 

The gloomine/s in which fometijnes the mii)dpof 
the beft men are involved, very often ft-mds in need 
of fuch little incitements to mirth and laughter as 

' Addifin. 


A A 


Si- I 1 


•x 


dig- 


are apt to difperfe melancholy. 

Gloo'my. adj. [from gloom.] 

1. Obfctne ; imperfectly illuminated ; 
moil dark, difroal for want of light. 

Thefe were from without , _ t 1 ", r t 

The growing mifesies, which Adam 
Already in part, though hid in g/oontieft fhade. 

To forrow abandon’d. Milton's Parmdift Laft, 

Deep in a cavern dwells the drowfy god, 

Whofe gloomy manfion nor the riling fun. 

Nor fettiog vifits, nor thg iightfome noou. 

* • Dryden's Fables. 

The furface of the earth b dearer or gloomier* juft 
as the fun is bright or more overcalt. Pope. 

2. Dark of Complexion. 

That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flowers, 

Herfelf a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd. Milton's Paradife left. 

3. Sullen ; melancholy; cloudy of look ; 

heavy of heart. < 

Glo'ri-ed. adj. [from glory.] Illuflricmo ; 
honourable ; decorated with glory; 
nified with honours. Not in ufe. 

Old iefped. 

As 1 ftippofe, toward youronce glory'd friend. 

My (on, now captivate, hither hath informd 
Your younger lect, while mins cart back with age 
Came lagging after. Mtitan's Argyniftes. 

Glorification, w. /. [glorjicaiion. 
French, from glorify.] The ait of giving 
glory. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the dav with 
thanklgiving for the preiervation of you the laft 
night, with the glorification of God for the works of 
the creation. Taylor. 

To GLORIFY, v. a. [glorifier , French ; 

glorifico * Latin.] 

z. To procure honour or praife to one. 

Two fuch (ilver currents, when they join. 

Do gloryfy the banks that bound them in. Shake/. 

Juftice is their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit furc, and glorifies the throne. 

Daniel. 

2. To pay honour or praife in worfhip. 

God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above 
all things, ia with due admiration acknowledged. 

Hooker. 

This form and manner of glerf sing God was not 
at that time furt begun ; but received long before, 
and alkdged at that time as an argument for the 
truth. Hooker. 

Good fellow, tell ui here the circumftaoce. 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Sbakefy. 

All nations (hall glorify thy name. P/. Ixxxvi. 9. 

Our bodies with which the apoltle commands us 
to glorify Cod, as well as with our fouls. . 

Duty 0/ Man. 

This is (he perfe&ion of every thing, to attain its 
true and proper end: and tha end of all thefe gifts 
and endowments, which God hath given us, is to 
glorify the giver. Tillotfin. 

To praife; to honour; to extol. 

Whomfoever they fiod to be moft licentious of Ufe, 
defperate in all parts of difobedience and rebellious 
difpoGtion, him they fet up and glorify. 

No chymift yet tbeehxit got. 

But glorfiits his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to nim befall. 

Some odoriferous thing, or med'cinal. 

4. To exalt to glory in heaven; 
to ccldUal beatitude. 

igitized by Microso ft $ 
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Spen/er. 


Donne. 
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If God be glorified in him, God (ball alfo 
Lm in himfelf and ftiaj( ftr^ightway glorify him. 

jo. xiii.^a. 

Whom he juilified, them he a \foglorified. * . 

Rom* viii. 9c. 

The members of the church remaining, being 
'perfeSly farittified. Hi all be escmally glorified ; then 
lhaU the whole church be truly and perfectly holy. •* 

t * Pearfon* 

• l* The fouLbei^g immortal, .wiU, at feme time dr 
other, rehime its body again in a glorified manner* 

• 1 • AyBffjt Parergon. 

GLO'RIOUS. adj. [ zhffofus* Latin; glc- 
rieux* French.] 

Boaftful; proud ; haughty; oftentatioua. 

Glorious folio wen, who make themfelves as trum¬ 
pets of the commendation of thofe they follow, taint 
bufinefs for wantoffccrecy. Bacon. 

They that are glorious muft needs be fe&ious; for 
for all bravery ftauds upon comparifons. Bacom 

2. Noble; illnflrious; excellent. Itisfre¬ 
quently nfed by theological writers, to 
exprefs the brightnefe of triumphant 
fan&ity rewarded in heaven. v ^ 

Let them know that thou art Lord, the only God, 
and glorious over the whole world. Dan. iii. 22. 

He is glorious in refpeft of the brightnefs and 
fpIeo4u«r of his eeleftial body ftill made more glorious 
and majeftick by the authority which hia father 
hath committed to him of the univerfal fudge. 

Nel/ob, 

Impartial jurtice holds herequal fci1es« 

•Till ftronger virtue does the weight incline ; 

If over thee thy glorious foe prevails. 

He sow defends the caufe that once was thine. 

Prior. 

Let us remember we are Cato's friends. 

And a& like men who claim that glorious title. 

Addi/. Cato. 

She muft Hand amongft the firft fervants of God 
and be glorious amongft thofe that have fought the 
good fight. Law, 

If there be nothing fb glorious as doing good, if 
there is nothing that makes us fo like to God, then 
nothing can be fo glorious in the ufe of our money, 
as to ufe it all in works of love and goodn*fs. 

Law. 

_ No¬ 
bly ; fplendidly ; illuftriouily. 

They iafpire with thofe eeleftial flames which 
fhioe fo glorioufty in their works. Drydtn* 

Great wits fometimes may glorioufty offend. 

And rife to faults true cnticks dare not mend. 

Pope» 


Glo'riouslv. adnj. [from glorious.] 

; ill 


Glo'ry* n. /. \gloire* French; gloria* 
Latin. Among (he old poets it was ufed 
fometimes as one fyllable, glore.] 

1. Praife paid in adoration. 

Glory to God in the higheft. Luke. ii. 14. 

2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe 
that pleafe God. 

Thou (halt guide me with thy counfel, and after¬ 
wards receive me into thy glory. P/al. Ixxiff. 24. 

Then enter into glory* and refume 
HU feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Milton's Paradi/e Loft . 

It is hardly poftible for you to befeech and intreat 
God to make ary one happy in the higheft enjoy¬ 
ments of his glory to all eternity, and yet be troubled 
to fee him enjoy the much fmaller gilts of God, ii 
this fhort and low ftate of human life. 

Low. 

• • 

Honour; praife; fame; renown; cele¬ 
brity. 

Think it no glory to fwell in tyranny. Sidney, 

Glory is like a circle in the water. 

Which never ceafeth to enlarge itfelf, 

•Till by broad fpreading it diipeife to nought. 

Shah, ff* VI. 

And with that word and warning foon was digbt. 
Each foldier longing for near coming glory. 

Fait/m. 

Ifrael’s bright feeptre far lefs glory brings, 

There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. 

. Cowley. 
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fondeftofyour own. 

nagnific 

hi sglory. 


Toung. 


Can. i«t imagine that neither the amhifioa of prin¬ 
ce*, or intereft, or gain in private periods, or curiofity 
mad the defire of knowledge, or the glory of dilco- 
veries, could ever move them in that cndlcCi time to 
try their fortunes upon the fea. Burnt. 

Your fex's glory *tis,to fhine unknown 
Of all apulaule, be 

4. Splendour; r 

Solomon, in all hhglory, was not arrayed like one 
o£ thqTc. . Mutt, yp *9. 

'Treated (billphas'd from you*Throat* A 
Returning, you adorn the town ; 

And * hravp revenge dofli^w 
TMr glory went and came with you. Waller. 

Ari(totie fays that (hould a man under ground con- 
. verfie with works of art, and he afterwards brought 
tip into the open day, and fee the fevetal gUtles of 
the heaven and. earth, he would pmoounce them the 
works of God. Addifm*s SpcQnior. 

j. Luflce} brightnds. 

Now fleeping flocks on their fcft fleeces lie ; 

The mopn, fereoc glory t mount* the (ky. Pop<. 

From opting fluea 

And faints embrace thee with a k> ve Jf&e iqine. 

J rWrA*l > 

6. A circle of rays which furrounds the heads 
of faints in pifture. 

It is not a converting hut a crowning grace 5 fuch 
an one as irradiates, and put* a circle of g^n about 
tjbe head of him upon whom it defeends. South. 

A fmile plays with a furprifing agrceablcneCs ifi the 
gyt, breaks out with the bnghteft diftio&ion, and fits 

like ngloryupfUi the wiw«a*nc<U - t - . ^ 

^ Collier of the AfpeSl. 

7. Pride; bo^lliulnefs; arrogance.. 

% tha vain &l* r Jt *)f men they qWCped.iotu,tVe 

nvy. and therefore (hall they come fiiortly to an 

end. mfk »» 14 

On death-beds feme, ia confpious glory lie. 

Since of the doctor in the mode they die. Young. 

8. Generous pride. 

The fucccfe of thofe wars was too notable to. be 
• unknown to your can, to which all worthy Cam* 
hath glory to come unto, ^ Sidney. 

Glo'ry. ‘v. n. [gforior, Latin.] To 
• boaft in ; to be proud of. 

^tih like judgement glorying when he had hap- 
:ned to do a thing well, as when he had performed 
ime notable mifthief. Sidney. 

They were wont, in the pride of their own pro¬ 
ceedings, to glory % that whereas Luther did but blow 
nway the root, and Zuingjius batter but. the walls of 
popifh fuperftition, the laii and hardeft work of all 
remained, which was te rm up the v«y grqund and 
. foundation of popery. Hooker. 

Let chon look they gfory not ra tnifehief. 

Nor build thc^r evils ontne graven of great men; 

Tor thenmyguiltlcfs blood muff cry againft them. 

Sbakcfp. 

Your glorying ia. not good. 1 Cor • t, 6. 

Thou haft fecit mount Atlas, 

While ftprms.aod tempefb thunder on its hroyy. 

And oceans break their billows at itp feet. 

It stands unmov'd, and glories In its height. 

f Addif. Cato. 

Thi* title of Freeholder is what I moft glory in, 
and what moft effectually calls to my mind the nap- 
omefe of that government under whch 1 live. 

Addifm* s Freeholder. 

If others may glory in their birth, why may not 
we, who fa parents were called by God to attend on 
him at his altar } After bury. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune 5 no one 
therefore (hould glory in hi* profperity. CUriffa. 

To Glose. *v. a . To flatter; to collogue. 

Hanmer 

J 

See To Gi.ozk. 

GLOSS. n.f. [yAwcc*; glofe t French ] 

1. Afcholium ; a comment. 

They never hear fcntencc, which mentiope th the 
word or kripiure, but forthwith their glojfes upon it 
are the word preached, the feripture explained, or 
delivered unto us in iermons, Hoojtrr. 

If ihen all fouls, both good and had, do teach, 
With gcn'ral voice, that fouls can never die s 
>Tis not man's fUtt'riDg g/q£, but suture's fpeech/ 
Which, like God's oracks, con never lie. Davie: 


r 

foi 


Some muttu at cettaiy p^jTaps therein, by put tip* 
glojfes upon the testf and taking with tbf leu 
lira what I ofirr with the rieht Hourtf. 


i^i 1 

All this, without a glofs or-co 
HejeouM unriddle ip a mrimm. ') 
in many places he ha# pww* c 4 
his .gl°jffes» and interpreted my word# 
antibawdry. of which ^jr were not 1 


at. 


{fajpA 

fivdi&rajj. 


k u iU y* 

Dryden't r ablet , Preface. 
They give the (candal, and the wife difeern« 

Their gfejfa teach an age too apt to learn. Dryd<n. 

Explaining the text in fhort gtcfTes, was Aocysfius’s 
'method. * Baker on Learning. 

Indentures, coy'narts, articles they draw. 

Large as the fields thenjfdvos, opdlAger far * ^ 

Thpa civil coda with ak then ghffes^x/muv \ Dope. 

2. Superficial luftoe. In ihia>f«Jifrit feems 
to have another d^rrvatron; it has perils 
foma affinity’ t<? 

H^iflw.cpat^Iovgr-grownsY^fHftr »l 

Was und^poaib eavek^ed with gold. 

Whole glifaringl/^lidwV**) Hfifh filthy; dilft. 

.1 . Sfirfir. 

, Ywtsrea feftary, 

i\ That's the plam.tojib; yomvdpK&k&f 1 difeonrs. 

Toymen that undertl^diyovb and v^akvaf*. 

j , AMc/^v 

Golden opinions frorn all fi^fU q] p^aple. 

Which. (houW-b^ ^sf^i^ovy in tUf if QtyflXghjl *. 

The doubt wjjl'be whether it will pofifh fo wolf t 
for fl^ccl gtojfc* arc mors rcf^lendcnt than plates of 
brafsl - - Bacpn. 

- Weeds that the wind did tofs 
The flitgios wort : the yc^Jw, wowp* coaU,ri)atcaft 
a faint dim glofr. 

Like that of oil Chapman*: Iliads 

It was the colour of devotion, giAhg a loftve to 
reverence, and a glofs to humility. South. 

Groves, fields, aud meadows, are at any* fcafon 
pleafant to look upon; but never fo muchaiinthe 
opening of the Spring* when they a»e all new and 

frtJh, witli their firft glofs upon them. 

AdJon's Speftator. 

3. An interpretation artfully fpeciQua; a 
fpecious reprefentation. 'Ihisienfe feems 
to partake of both the former. 

Poor painters oft with filly poets join. 

To fill tne world with ft range but vain conceit; 

One Brings the fluff, the other (lamps the coin, j 
Which breed* nought elf^ but^/fi^rr of dactyl- 

m Sidney. 

It ia no part of my fecret meaning to draw you 
hereby into hatred, or to fet upon the feet of thtv 
caufe any fairer glofs than the Raked truth doth af¬ 
ford. Hooker » Prcfaee. 

He feems with forged quaint conceit 
To fet a glofs upon hi* hid intent, Shakejpeare. 

The common gift 

Of theologians. Milton. 

\To Gloss. *>. n. [ghfer, French from the 
| noun. ] 

1 1. Tq comment. 

! Thou detain'd Brifeis in thy bands. 

By pricdly glojjing on the gqd'a Gommaodl, Dryd. 

12. To make fly remarks. 

j Her equals firft obferv'd her growing *e»t. 

And laughing glofs'd> that Abra ferv'd • fo well. 

Prior. 

fo Gloss, *v. a • 

1. To explain by comment. 

In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws, 
Afluraocet, big as glofs *d civil laws. Donne. 

2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or re¬ 
prefentation. 

I* this the paradife, in defeription whereof fomuch 
gifting and deceiving eloquence hath been (pent ? 

^ Hooker*sSersnons. 

Do I not reafon wholly on yourcontW* ? 

You have the art xoglofs the fouled caule. Philips. 

3. To embcllifh with fuperficial luftre, 

B^t thou, wbo lately of the caramon,drain 
Wert one of jus, if dill thou dod retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Glofs*& over only with a faini-like (how, 

I r ’T/nW I11 a 


GLO 

I nfohM tho feertfom wh kkltmtr* 

Soli thou art bound to vice, and (Vll a (lave, 
t ?Wrtir, ■ ^ Drjdcn'tPerf 

Glossary, ir. A \gloffarium % Latin ; glof- 
s /^/fv, Fj;ei^ch j Adiflionary of oh£we 
or. inti equated Words. 

. Awrdmg tp Yarro, \ahc% delubmm. 


in yvf 4 *i fm^a 
the old 'gloJTa/ifi 
Sril/htr Orel 


n 


Sliftlngjfri 

w6nilo t \txgifUy-,' ■ Buber. 

Firm b. f»m 

glofs. j Awrkei of gbiSas ; a comqpm- 

tator- 4 in- vnef •» ,1: . r » : *wt rf 4 * * *# 

The.reafon wltt tHeafifenioo of a, judge dpes 

not provij th^paidenc^of judicial w bccaufo his 
office is to pronounce judgment, and not to become 
an evidence r hut why may not the feme* be fet<! of 
twojudgoafe Therefore, ia this, rdpedi, ike gif 
fetor's opinion mud be falfe. Ay life . 

GLofss er. n. f. [glfJarsHs , Lwin.} 

1. A fcholiaft; a commentator, 

2. A poHfher. 

Gi.c/fi*iN£Ss. n. f. [from glqffe.] Smooth 
n poliftt; fuperficial luflie 

Theic foefaoes had a (medthacf* and glofimf* 
much furpafiing whatever I had obferved in marine 
. <?r common felt- » .. Boyle. 

GLo'ssoc r ap a b R• ft./, ykaurrm and yfutp ^.] 
A fcholiaft ; a commentator. 

G Lo'sspdR a P H Y. ir./. \y\enrtrst and 
Thg writing of commentaries. ‘ 

Glcssy. adjm [from ghjf*\ Shining; 

fmootlily polifhed. 

IT.ere came towards us a perfoo of place ; he had 
on him a gown with wide fleevec; of a kind of water 
cambist, of aaoicdkat asura colour, far zoore glffy 
th^n ouk8. Bacon. 

The reft entire 

Shone with *glfjy fcurf. ^ Milton. 

His furtoat was* bearftcio on his hack ; 

Hrs hair hung lofig behind, and glfjy raven black. 

Dryden* 

Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home. 
For downy peaches and the glffy plum. Dryden . 

|. GLOVE. ». /. [xlope, Saxon, kJeiffue, 

Danifh, to divide.] Cover of the hand. 

They flew about I jk^ chaff in the wind j 
Forbade (bme left theirmaflu behind. 

Some could not day their gloves to find. 

Dryden. 

White gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel. Dfjden. 

To Glove. *v. a . [from the noun.] To 
cover at with a glove. 

Nly limbs. 

Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief* 
Are thrice themCdvcs: hence therefore, thou nice 
crutch ; 

A Italy gauntlet now, with joints of deel. 

Mud glove this hand. Sbakefptmre \r Henry IV. 

The next he preys on is her palm. 

That alm’ner of tranfpiring balm ; 

So foft, *tis air but once remov'd ; 

Tender as 'rwere a jelly glov'd. Cleave land. 

GloVer. tu J. [from p/iwv.J Oae whole 
trade is to make or fell gloves. 

Docs be not wear a great round beard like a 
glover's paring knife. Sbakrfp. 

ToGLOUT./xt, j*. [A iow woirf of which I 
find no etymology*] To pout; to look 
fullen. It ia flitl ufed in bcotiand* 

She lurkamm;dft of all her demand dreaks 
From out a gbadly whirlpool aU bar 
Whcjre ,glovjing round lie# rock, tq-bjh foe falls. 

Chapman. 

Clouting with fullen fpight# the fury (hook 
Hex dotisa locks, and biafted with each iook. 

Garth. 

To GLOW, ‘Un.n. [gjojon, Saxoft; gin*> 

Dutch.] 

1. To be heated/o as to ftiinc without flame. 

But 
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GLO 

Bat Athene* filenc* tefitaeth not my fee. 

But. told it flames, and hidden it does glow* 

I will reveal what ye fo much defire. Spenftr. 
' His goodly eyes. 

That o'er the file* and muftere of the war 
Have glow'd like plated N-in, now bend, now turn 
Their office upon a lawny front. Shakrfp. 

Kuaiguod, wife to.the Emperor Henry II. tofliow 
her innocency, did take feven glexvini irons, one 
after another, in her bare hands, and had thereby no 
harm. Hatewlli. 

Not aU parts like, but all alike reform'd. 

With radiant light, a* glowing iron with fire. 

, . It filter, 

„ To Bijci with vehement heat. 

Noc would you find it e*£y to compofe 
‘The mettled fteeds, when from their noftrib flow* 
The (corching fire that in their eotrail^firtw. 

*j Ovid. 

- - — a - - 

And yawning gulphf with flaming vengeance glow. 

Smith . 

# 

Fires that glow* 

Shank* of woe. P op*. 

. Ta feci heat of body. 

Did not hie fw yto* glow > ♦ 
lo the Came fultry winds and (torching heats ? 

Addlf. Cato . 

The gxd flidbs fwi&Iy through his glowing hands. 

Csjt. 

4. To exhibit a ftrong bright colour. 

With finite that glow'd 

Celeftia! mfy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. 

Dryden. 

A tnaliciowjoy, 

Whofe red and fiery beams caft through your vifcge 
A glotning pleafttve, Dryden and lath Oedipus. 

from the mingled ftrength of fttadeaod light, 

A new creation rifes to my fight? 

Such heav’nly figure* from h*s penal flow. 

So mnn-wb life his blended catfrux* glow, 

A mid ft the feft variety l*m loft. Addifm. 

fetht tV ethereal glow'd the green expanfe. 

Savage. 

Fair ideas flow, 

Strike in*the (ketch, or in the pi&ure glow. Pope. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 9 
With that, ripe red th* autumnal fun ^eftows. 

Can move the god; Pope. 

Each pleafing Blount (hall endlds fmiles beftow. 
And fair Baiiada** Wu(h forever glow. Pope. 

Here dearer fta nmlcgu mod the frozen pole* 

. Po f* m 

, To feel paffion of mind, or a&ivity of 
fancy. 

You ftrive in vain 

To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
Th* inward glowing* of a heart in love. 

Addifon's Cato. 

Forc’d complimeotsand formal hows 
Will (hew thee juft above neglect; 

The fire with which iby-lorng/owi, 

Will fetrle into cold refpeft. Prior. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in hre. Prior . 

Let the gay conscience of a life well fpent 
Calm ev*rv thought, iufpirit ev’ry grace. 

Clew in thy heart, and fmile upon thy face. 

With furies furrou/idcd, 

Pefpairing, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnows. 
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Pope. 


whofe 
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ope. 


Lewis 


For others good, or melt at others woe. 

To piaife is always hard. 

When real virtue fires the ghwIngbnA. 

6 , To rage or bum at a paffion. * 

A fire which every windy paffion blows ; 

With pride ii mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

Dryden. 

When crept intoagad veins. 

Love (lowly bums, and long>emaiiu^ 

It gjows-t and with a fallen heat. 

Like fire in logs, it warms us long. SBad well. 

To Grow. sz. To make bot fo as to 
(bine* ^ Not in ufe. 

.4 


GLU 

Co each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys. Eke fmiling Cbpitif, 
With divers colour’d fans, whole. uHTnd did fem 
To glow the delicate checks which they did cook 

JSbakeJp. 

Glow, rt.ft* [from the verb.} 

1. Shining heat. 

2. Vehemence of paflion. 

3. Brightnefs or vivid nefs of colour. 

The pal* conplesMO *f true love. 

And the red glow of (corn and proud difdain. 

S/sie/p. 

A waring glow his bloomy beds dtfplay. 

Blufhing m bright diverfitie* of day. Pope. 

Such as fcppofc that the great ftile might happily 
he blended with th* ornamental, that the Ample, 
grave, and majeftic digniw of Ralfoclle could unite 
with tb eglow and buftlc of * Faults Of TiatastC,. are 
totally miftaktn. Reynolds. 

Glo'wworm. n,ft. \glove and worm.] A 
fatal) creeping grub with a luminous taik 

The honey bags Iteal from the humble bees. 

And fir nigfivtaper oop-iheif women thighs. 

And fight them at the fiery glowworm’s «ysv 

Sbahnfptare. 

The glowworm (hews the mattin to be near. 

And 'giAt to-Mle his. ineftb&ual fire. Shukeftp. 

A great light drowouh a fmalkr that it cannot he 
fcen; as th£.fan that *f a glowworm. Baton. 

The man, who firft upon the ground 
A gLwwonz fpy’d, fiiopofing he bad found 
A moving diamond, a breathing ft one; 

For life it had, and like thofe jewels (hone: 

He held it dear, 'till by the fpringing day 
Informed, he threw the wmthlcfe wonn away. 

tfal/er. 

To Gloze. *v . ft. [jlepm, Saxon.] 4 

1. To flatter; to wheedle; to iafintxate; to 
fewiu 

Man will hearken to his glozirtg lies. 

And eafily tranfgrefs. Milton]s Paradi/e Loft. 

So vlojc'd the tempter, and bis p r oe m tun’d: 

F\to trie heart of Eve his words made way. Milton. 

A faKe gloxJng piralite would call his foolhardri* 
net valour, and that he may go on boldly, henufe 
blindly, and by miftaking fuxnlclf for a lion, come 
to pcri(h like an afs. South. 

Now for a gloxing fpeech, 

F. a r protcitations, ipecious marks of frieodftiip. 

Philips. 

2. To comment. This (hould be ghfi. 

Which Saiique land the French unjulUy gfoxe 
To b« the realm of France. Sbakrfp. 

Gloze. a% ft [from the verb.] 

1. flattery; infiuuation. 

How to plain dealing; lay thefe gloxes by. 

^ Sbakrfpeart. 

2 . Specious (how; glofo *^ot ufed. 

rreciovs couches foil oft are (baked with a fever ; 

If that a bodily evil in a bodily gloxe be not hidden, 
Shall fuch rooming dews be an cafo to the heat of a 
lor ci’s fire? Sidney. 

Glo'zi*.»./. [from glove.] A flatterer. 

GLUE. n.ft. [glu 9 French, gluten t Larin, 
ghtd 9 Welfti.J A vifeous body commonly 
made by boiling the (kins of animals to a 

■ gclly; any vifeous or tenacious matter by 
which bodies arc held one to another; 
a cement. 

Water and all liquors, do haftily receive dry and 
more terreftrial bodies proportionable; and dry bo¬ 
dies, on the other fide, drink in waters and liquors: 
fo that, as it was well faid by oac of the ancients of 
earthly and watery fubftances, one is a glue* to soo¬ 
ther. Bacon '* Natural Hiftory. 

The drieft aod meft b mfp&rent glm is the belt. 

Moxon. 

To build the earth did chance materials chufc, 
And tbcoogh th* parts cemsiuing g/ste daffiife.. 

BLtkmsre. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a Umtiaigfk*. Aehmhmoi on Aliments. 

To Glvb. ns. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join with a vifeous cement* 
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GLU 

I fear thy overthrow 

More fhan my body’* parting with my (be! ? 

My love and fear g/u'd many friends to thee. 

Sbakrfp. Henry Vf. 
Whoio teacheth a fool is as one ftui glueth a pou 
(herd together. 

Eccleft, xx ft. y. 

The cuftom of crow*ning the Holy Virgin is fo 
much in vogue among the Italians^ that one often 
fees in their churches a little tinfel crown, or a circle 
of ftars, glued to the canvafs over the bead of the 
figure. Addifm on Italy » 

Moft wounds, if kept cfcan, and from the air, 
the flelh wiH glste together with its owq native balm. 

LhrkaM. 

• To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which 
fully touch ode another. Hick together very ftrongly 
and for explaining how this may be, tome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging the quef- 
tion; and others tell us their bodies are glued to¬ 
gether by reft; that is, by an occcult quality, or ra¬ 
ther by nothing. Newton's Ope . 

. To join; rounire; to inviicate. 

Thofe wsfps in a honeypot are feofual men 
plunged in their lufts and pleafuret; and when they 
are once glued to them, *tis a very hard matter fo 
work tfcemfelves out. L'Eftrangt. 

Iwtamperance, fenfuality, and flefhly lufts, do- 
debate mens minds and clog, their fpirits ; fink us 
down into fenfe, and glue us to thofe low and inte¬ 
rior things. Ti/lotfon. 

She curb'd a groan, that clfe had come; 

And paufing, view'd the prefent in the tomb: 

Then to the heart ador'd devoutly g/u'd 
Her lips, and, railing it, her fpc^h renew’d. 

Drydettm- 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms* 

lu 


And round thy phantom glu<. my clalping arms. 


Pope 

One 


Digitized b 
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GLU r EBOiLER. n. ft. [glue and hoiL] 
whofe trade is to make glue* 

Glu'sr. n.ft. [from glut.] Oae who ce¬ 
ments with glue. 

Glum. adj. [A low cant word formed 
by corrupting gloom.] Sullen; (lubbornly 
grave. 

Some, when they hear a ftory, look g/nm, and 
cry. Well, what then ? Guardian. 

To GLUT. *v. a m [engloutir, French; 
glutio, Latin; to (wallow ^ 

1. To fwallow; to devour. 

*Tjll cramm’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
Wi th fuck’d and glutted offal . Milton. 

2. To cloy ; to fiU beyond fufficicncy; to 
fate ; to difguft. 

The ambaftador, making his oration, did fo mag¬ 
nify the Kingand Queen, as was enough to glut the 
hearer*. Bacon. 

Love breaks friendfti ip. 

Feed, but not glut our appetites; Denham. 

What way remove 

His fettled hate, and reconcile his love,. 

That he may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry graves no more be glut ted with our (polls. 

* Dry den. 

No more, my friend ; 

Here let our glutted execution end. Dry den's AEn* 

I found 

The fickle ear (oon glutted with the found* 

Condemn’d eternal changes to purfue, 

Tir’d with the Jaft, and eager of the new. Popu 

3. To fcaft or delight even tofetict)*. 

With death's carcafeg/ar the grave'. MUteete. 

His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice,, 

• Tom from his breaft, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. 

DfydtMs 

A (ylvan feene, which, rifing by degrees, . 

Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the fight 
W ith one full profpelft; but invites by many^ 

To view at I aft the while. Drjdtn1. 

4. To overfill; to load* 

He attributes the ill fuccefii of either party to ■ 
their glutting the market, and rfUrifog too much of 
_] a bad commodity at once, Arbutbnou 
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GLU 

5. To faturate. 

The menftniutn, being already glutted, could 
not a& powerfully enough to duTolve it. Boyle. 

Glut. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 

Dilgorged foul 

‘Their devil i(h glut, chain'd thunderbolts, and hail 
' Of iron globes. Milton*t paradife Loft. 

2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 

So death 

Shall be deceiv'd his glut ; and with ui two 
Be forc'd to fatisfy his rav'nous maw. Milton. 

Let him but fee the one in balance againft the 
ot her, and he (hall find himfelf miferable, even in 
the very glue of his delights. L'Eftrange. 

A glut of ftudy and retirement in the tirft part 
of my life, call; me into this | and this will throw me 
again into ftudy and retirement. Pope to Swift. 

3. More than enough; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it re¬ 
ceives little of it. Ben Jorfon*s Difcover its. 

4. Any thing that fills up a callage. 

The water foroe fuppofe to pals from the bottom 
/>f the fca to the heads of fprings, through certain 
fubterrancan conduits or channels, until they were 
by fom t glut, flop, or other mcan^ arrefted in their 
pafiage. Woodward. 

GLU'TINOUS. adj. [glutineux, French ; 
from gluten , Latin.] Gluy; vifeous; 
tenacions. 

The Caufe of all vtvification is a gentle and pro¬ 
portionable heat, working upon a glutinous and 
yielding fubftance ; for the heat doth bring forth 
Spirit in that fubfiance, and the fubftance being glu¬ 
tinous, produceth two effetti; die one that the Spirit 
’h detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that 
the matter, being gentle and yielding, is driven 
forwards by the motion of the fpiriu, after fomc 
Swelling, into fhape and members. Bacon. 

Nett this marble venom'd feat. 

Smear'd with gums otgluiinoui heat. Milton. 

Nounlhment too .vifcid sub glutinous to be fubdued 
by the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Gl u't i n o usN ess. n. f. [from glutinout.] 
'ViTcofity ; tenacity. 

There it a refinance in fluids, which may arife 
from their elafticity, glutinoufneft , and the fri&ion 
of their parts. Cbeyne. 

Glu'tton, n.f. [glouton , French ; from 
glutio , Latin, to Swallow.] 

i. One who indulges himfelf too much in 
eating. 

The Chinefe eat horfeflefh at this day, and fome 
gluttons have ufed to have catsfle(h baked. Bacon. 

Through Macer's gullet (he runs down 
While the vile glutton dines alone; 

And, void of modeily and thought, 

. She follows Bibo's endlefs draught. Prior. 

If a glutton was to fay in excufe of his gluttony, 
that he only eats fueh things as it is lawful to ear, 
Be would make as good an excufe for himfelf as the 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradefman, that (hould 
fey, he only deals in lawful bufinefs. Letw. 

z. One eager of any thing to excefs. 

The reft bring home in date the happy pair 
To that laft feene of bltfs, and leave them there ; 

All thofe free joys infatiably to prove, 

.With which rich beauty feaftt the glutton love. 

Cowley. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deftroy. 

Their fatal arts fo impioufiy employ. Granville. 

To Glutton'ise. v. n. [from glutton.] 
To play the glutton ; to be luxurious. 

Glu'ttonous. adj. [from glutton*] Given 
to exceffivc feeding; delighted over¬ 
much with food* 

When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts. 
And take down th* imereft in their glutt'nous maws. 

Sbakefpeart. 



eating; luxniy of the 


.oat of her hands, and commit it 
,help of ftrong waters. 
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Maleigb. 


G N A 

Well obferve 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourishment, do gluttonous delight. Milton. 

Gluttonously. ad*u. [fiom gluttonous.] 
With the voracity of a glutton. 

Glu'i tony. n.f. \glutonie , French; from 
glutton.] Excels oft 
table. - 

Gluttony , a vice in a great 
fmall. Holiday. 

Their fumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous ft aft c 
On citron tables or Atlantick ftone. Milton. 

Well may they fear fome miferable end. 

Whom gluttony and want at once attend. 

The inhabitants of cold raoift countries are ge¬ 
nerally more fat than thofe of warm and dry; but the 
moft common caufe it too great a quantity of food, 
and too fmall a quantity of motion; in plain English, 
gluttony and lazinefs. Arbuthnot. 

Glu'y. adj. [from glue.] Vifeous; tenaci 
0US4 glutinous. 

It ia called balfamick mixture, becaufe it is a oltry 
fpumous matter. Harvey on Conf. 

With gluy wax fome new foundations lay 
Of virgin combs. Dry den's Ann. A 

Whatever is the compofition of the vapour let it 
have but one quality of being very gluy or vifeous, 
and it will mechanically folve ill the ohaenomena of 
the grotto. Addifon. 

GL Jf’N. n. f. [Irifh ; gleasm, glyn , plur 
Erfc; glenn, Scottifh ] A hollow be¬ 
tween two mountains. 

Though he could not beat out the Irifti, yet he 
did (hut them up within thofe two narrow corners and 
glyn 1 under the mountain’s foot. Spenfer < 

To Gnar. lv. n. [jjnyppan, Saxon; 

TcGwarl.j bn or ten, Dutch.] To growl; 
to murmur; to fnarl. 

When he 'gin to rear his briftles ftrong. 

And felly gnar, until day's enemy 
Did him appeafe. Spenfh 

Thus is the (hepherd beaten from thy fide. 

And wolves are gnar ling who (hall gnaw thee 

Sbakefp. 

Gnarling ferrow hath left power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. 

Sbakefp. Rich. II. 

The gtiarring porter durft not whine for doul 
Still were the furies while their fovereign (poke. 

Fairfax 

Gna'rled. adj. [gnar, star, or sturr, is in 
Staffordfhire a bard knor of wood w f ’ 

boys drive with dicks.] Knotty. 

Merciful heav'n! 

Thou rather with thy (harp and fulph'rous holt 
Split'll the unwedgahU. and gnarled oak, 

Thao the foft myrtle. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 

To Gnash, •v. a. [knafehen, Dutch.] To 
flrike together; to clalh. 

The feer, who could not yet this wrath aflwage. 
Row'd his green eye*, that fparkl'd with his rage. 
And grnfb'd his teeth. Dryd. Virg. 

To Gnash, v. st. 

1. To grind or collide the teeth. 

He lhall gnajb with his teeth, and melt away. 

Pf. cxii. 10. 

There (hall be weeping and gnajbingoi teeth. 

Mattb. viii. 

2. To rage even to collifioa of the teeth; 
to fume ; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he till! did grind. 

And grimly gnajb, threatning revenge in vain. 

Spenfer. 

They gnajbed upon me with their tc 

Pf. xxxv. 16. 

They him laid 

Gnefbing for anguifh, and defpite and (hame. 

To find himfelf not matchlefs. Milton. 

With boiling rage Atrides bum'd. 

And foam betwixt his gnajbing grinders churn'd. 

Dry den 

GNAT. n. A fxnaer, Saxon “ 


G O 

« A fmalTwinged dinging infcdV. 

Her whip of cricket's bone, the lath of film; 

Her waggoner, a fmall grey-coated gnat. I 

. Shakefpeate. 

. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

Ye blind guides, which (train at a ok at and fwafe 
low a camel. Mae. xxiii. 24. 

G n a'tflow er . n. f. [gnat and fitrwer.] A 
dower, otherwife called the beeflower. 

Gna'tsnapper. st.f. [gnat and fnaf .J A 
bird fo called, becaufe he lives by catch¬ 
ing gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but 
only the gnatfnapper. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Gnaw. v. a. [jnajan, Saxon; knaghen c 
Dutch.] 

1. To cat by degrees; to devour by flow 
corrofion. 

A knowing fellow, that would gnaw a man 
Like to a vermine, with his hellifh braine. 

And many an honed foulc, even quick had (lain. 

Chapman. 

To you fuch fcabb'd hsrfti fruit is given, as raw 
Young loldiers at their cxc ratings gnaw. 

_ DrjJ.Jttv. 

.To bite in agony or rage. 

Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip l 
Some bloody paflion fluke 1 your very frame 

Sbakefp. Othello. 

They gnawed their tongues for paiu. 

Rev. xvi. 10. 

He comely fell, and dying gnaw'd the ground. 

Dry den* 

3. To wear away by biting. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain'd my freedom. Sbakefp. Comedy of Errourt. 

Like rotten fruit 1 fall, worn like a doth. 

Grown into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys . 

A lion, hamper'd in a net, called to a moufe to 
help him out of the fnare: the moufe gnawed the 
threads to pieces, and fet the lion at liberty. 

L'Eftrange. 

4. To fret; to wade; to corrode. 

5. To pick wiih the teeth. 

His bones clean pick'd; his very bones (btygnaw. 

Dryden. 

To Gnaw. *v. *. To exercife the teeth. It 
is now ufed actively. 

I might well, tike the fpaniel, gnaw upon the 
chain that ties me; but I (hould looner mar my 
teeth than procure liberty. Sidney. 

See the hell of having a falfe woman: my bed 
(hall be abufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation 
grown at. Sbakefpeart. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fifties gnaw'd upon. 

Sbakefp . Richard III. 

Gna’wbr, n.f. [from gna*w.] One that 
gnaws. 

Gno'mon.*. f. [y rupee*.] The hand orpin 
of a dial. 

The gnomon of every dial is ftmpofcd to repre¬ 
sent the axis of the world, and therefore the two ends 
or extremities thereof mud diredly anfwer to the 
North and South pole. Harris. 

There were from great antiquity fun-dials, by the 
(hadow of a ftyle or gnomon, denoting the hours of 
the day. Broivn. 

Gno'monicks. n. f. [yuepbonxr.] A feience 
which makes a part of the mathematicks: 
it teaches to rind a jufl: proportion of 
(hadows for the conftrufiion of all kinds 
of fun and moon dials, ai\d for knowing 
what o’clock it is by means thereof; as 
a Ho of a gnomon or dilc, that throws off 
the (hadow for this purpofe. Trrvwx. 

To GO. •v. n. pret. I •went \ I have gone. 
[gan, Saxon. This was probably changed 
to gone, or gang, then con traced to 
go. Went is the preterite of the old verb 
•wend.] 

1. To 
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w* 

I. To walk ; to move ftep by ftep. 

You know that love 

Will creep in fcrvicc where it cannot go* Shakefp. 

After fome months thofe mufcles become callous j 
and having yielded to the extenfion, the patient nukes 
ihift to go upon it, though lamely. 

Wifeman'x Surgery. 

To move; not (land ftill. 

Kife, let us be going. Matt . xxvi. 46. 

To walk folernnly. 

1 f there be cauft for the church to go forth In 
folcmn proccflion, his whole family have foch bufi- 
ceh come upon them that no one can be fpared. 

Hooker . 

4. To walk leifurcfy; not run. 

And muft 1 go to him i 

—Thou Vnult run to him; for thou haft ftaid fo 
long, that going will force ferve the turn. 

_ , . Sbakefpmre. 

To march or walk a-foot. 

I will only go through on my feet. 

To travel; to journey. 

From them I go* 

This uncouth errand foie. 

. T o proceed; to make a prog refs. 

Thus others we with defamation wound, 

Wlule they fob- us y andfo the jeft goes round. 

Dry den. 

#. To remove from place to place. 

1 am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade 00 more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Sbakefi. 

9. To depart from a place ; to move from 
a place; the oppofite of io come . 

t hope it be nntgone, to tell my lord 
That 1 kifs aught hut him. Sbakefreure. 

At once, good-night: 

Stand not upoo the order of your going* 

Bui*3 at once. Shake/part's Macbeth. 

And when (fat had fo faid (fae went her way. 

Jo. xi. x8. 

I will let you£«, that ye may facrificc, only you 
ft all not go ve/y far away. Ex., viii. 18. 

Colcherter oyften are put into pit*, where the fea 
geeth and cometh. Bacon*s Natural Hi fiery. 

A young tall fquire 

Wd from the camp at firtl before Kim go. 

Then 1 concur to let him go for Greece, 

And wilh oor Egypt fairly rid of him. 

Go firfr the mailer of thy herds to End, 

True to his charge, a loyal fwaio and kind. 

10. To move or pafs in any manner, 01 
any end. 

Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evi 
Go not for thy ty thing thyfelf to the devil. 7 

She may go to bed when fbe lift % all is ns foe “ 

You did wifh fhat I would make her turnt*^ 

Sir, fbe can turn and turn, and yet go on. Shakefp 
I am glad to fee your lord (hip abroad: I heard fay 
your fonilhip was fide : 1 hope your lord (hip goes 
abroad by adv ,c e. Shake/pare. 

The mourners go about tbe Erects. Ecei. x ii 

The fun (ball** down over the prophets, and the 
day foil be dark over them. Mac. ii«. 6 

Put every man his fword by his fide, and go io and 
out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 

The fun, which once did fhine alone, ^ 

Hung down his head, and wifhM foe night. 

When he beheld twelve funs for one 
Going about the worW, and giving light. Herbert. 

Thisfeen, the reft at awful difonce flood. 

As if they had been there as forvanttfot. 

To flay, or to go on, as he thought good. 

And not pur foe, but wait on his retreat. Dr yd 

•iitkJr-~r C J5 ildren u^* tiU T° u given them 

all the fatr 1 faction they are capable of. J^ocke 

Hiftory only acquaints ui that his fleet went up the’ 
Elbe, he having earned his arms as far as that river. 

. • ¥ . . Arbutbnot. 

The laft advice I give you relates to your behavi¬ 
our when you are going to be hanged, which, either 
lor robbing your mailer, for houfebreik.ng, w going 
uyoa UK highway, may very probably be your lor 

Swift* 1 Directions to a Footman. 
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Thofe who come for gold will go off with pewfct 
and braft, rather than return empty. owift. 

11. To pais in company with others. 

Thou ftalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
®»a ih dtgo forth io the dances of them that make 

. Jer. xxxi. 4. 

Away, and with thee go* the worft of woes, 

hat leek ft my friendihip, and the gods thy foes. 
tt / . Chapman. 

t ln cora P an y with the workers of iniquity, 
•rt'nUvth with wicked men. Job. 

Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his king- 

oom of old, is fo obfcured with age or fables, that 

it may go along with thofe of the Atlantick iflands. 

w r— # ‘Temple. 

* 2 or j^^ r ° CCC ^ * n an 7 courfe of life good 

And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
when Ifrael went aftray, which went aftray away 
irom me after their idols, they foU even bear their 

.v n T y ' j- . £ xek. xliv. to. 

ii-?iP roccc ° in mcnta l operations. 

* had unwarily too far engaged myfelf for 
theprefent publifhmg it/truely I fhould have kept it 
by me tilJ 1 had oace again over it* 

-tm . , Tiigby on the Soul* Dedication. 

ext 1 r y c * 0Me lhrou 8 h the foeculative con- 
Cdcration of the Divine Providence. Hale. 

I hope, by going over all thefe particulars, you 
^ reccMT fome tolerable fatisfadlion about this 
groat fubjeft. South 

If we £o over the laws of Chriftianity, we ftali 
find that, excepting a lew particulars, they enjoin 
the fame things, only they have made our duty more 

clear and certain. liUot/on. 

thcir P nnui 7 qualities wc can go but a very 
little way. * Locke 

1 go over feme parts of this argument again, and 
enlaige a little more upon them. Locke 

They we not able all their life-time to reckon, or 
regularly go over any moderate fanes of numbers. 

1 4- To take any road. Tocke. 

I will £0 alon 

turn to the ri*h 


by the highway; I will neither 
w . . , -o - Bwid.nortotheleft. Dent. ij.* 7 . 
Who foil bemoan thee ? Or who fhall go afide to 


Cowley. 

Dryden. 

Pop. 


$ 


M. r 


Ter. 


aCk how thou doefl ? 

His horfat£i 

A l«0ft a mile. ' Shtkcfp. Macittb. 

f end “ TOUr ? a “ efc, P* «»«> the cafe ,„d 
frttdom of » ornate feene, where , oten miy „, hi 

own way and nis own pace. 

• J. To march in a hoftile or warlike 
manner. 

You were advh’d hi. flefh was capable 

W Ti"? *" L d fc "’> * nd *at h. ‘orward f p ,rie 
Would hit where moll the trade of danger rang’d ; 

W.'V’Z. IF fonh - Si J 4- 1V. 

th * b e .“ K ° U P a « llart •> P SOI j for 

they artftrongerthan we. Nnmbixiii ?, 

rJf'Z '* 9 the Philiftinc, by night,’ id 

.Itr * “ ,h “ Phi ;!° ** ht 

The remnant of Jacob fhall be among ^ Gentfkj 

“ ^° D W the foreft j who, i f I»* 

V throu ^- '“h Ireadeth down and teireih in 
piece', and non* can deliver. Mit. v g 

16. To change ftate or opinion for better 

or woric, 

*° ,he kin *': zr* o- 

The re ard of the publicl. #l«e, i 

m £t a r ‘ h “ f ‘which IZ fo 

of *“ -mpan,of 

'y7 h Zdt~ blft" JS mittcn with ™ «« 

which » ,he worft property of a forrmfof a^n« 


or ftate. 

T*' 1 *? 1 *° ruin * ,b «y themfelve, contrive Z*”' 
L „d^'Jr ne i’ a r d fubvtrt th « h>«- Drjd . 

bandry, aceommod,,,", their eapence to*ihe.r ,n- 
teep themfelrea from gom t K4cicw.nL in the 

C ato, wt all go into your opinion. Add Jon 
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17• To apply one’s felf. 

peeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a rew 

D0 ‘ “ de,lijl ’ but 

Becaufe this atheift^r mechanically to work, he 

wiU not offer to affirm that all the parts-of the em- 

biyon could, according to his explication, be formed 
at a time. » 

18. To have recourfe to. * ^ 

yo«. having a matteragainftanother,. 

f ^°J aw the unjuft, and not before the 

Mints r q 

19. To be about to do. ° r# 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate an 
age, defervu, for the rarity, and, I w r. going to 
fay, for the incredibility of tt, the fitteftation of all 
that knew him, and confidered his worth. Locke • 

ao. To (hift; to pafs life not quite well; 

Every goldfmith, eager to engraft to himfelf as 
much as he could, was content to pay high for it. 
rather than go without. 1 8 Locke 

thc l muft havc 5 *>ut if they fpeak for 
this ftuff, or that colour, they fhould be furc to go 
without it. 

21. To decline; to tend towards death or 

nun. This fmfe is only in the participles 
going and gone . r 

i ^* r t one * afld » truly, in my youth, 

I luffer’d much extremity for love, 

22. Xo be in party or defign. 

They with the vanquiihM prince and party go. 

And leave thaw temples empty to the foe. Dryden. 

23. loefcape. 

Timotheus himfelf fall into the hands of Dofi. 
theus and Sotipater, whom he befought with much 
craft to let him£o with his life. a Mac. xii. ii. 

24. To tend to any aft. 

There be fome women, Silvius, had they mark'd 
him, 

Jn parcels as 1 did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shak/p. Asyou like If 

25. r J o be uttered. 

His difciplcs perfonally appeared among them, 
and entertained the report which had gone abroad 
concerning a lift fo full of miracles. Addifon. 

26. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greawft town in the ifland that goee 
under the name of Ano-Caprca, and is in feveral 
places covered with a very fruitful foil. Addin* 

27. To pafs; to be received. 

Bepaufe a fellow of my acquaintance fat forth her 
pnifes m verfe, 1 will only repeat them, and fpare my 
own, tongue, fince fhe goes for a woman. Sidney. 

s ,v nd f hc among men lor an old man 

fo tie days of Saul. , ^ I2 . 

A Kina imagination makes a bold man have vigou« 
and enterprise in his air and motion: it ftamps value 
upon his face, and tells the people he is to go for 
fo^much. Collier 

Clipping ftould be finally flopped, and the money 
which remains Ihould go, according to its true value. 

28. To move by mechanifm. 

This pope irdecrepid, and the bell g<*tb for him.- 

Clocks will go as they are fet; but man. 

Irregular man’s never conitant, never certain. 

»*r- • l . , Otway, 

l is with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. Pop, 

29. To be in motion from whatever caufe. 

The weyward fifters, hand in hand. 

Pollen of the faa and land, 

Thu do ^ about, about. Sbnbrff. Mcclttb. 

j nd , w ? n ' ed g* J about, wheu the 

entire and weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 

30. To move in any direction. 

r l J 0 ? Or * “ a Curer of fou, », and you a curer 
o bodies: if you (hould fight, you go again# the 

h *ci °. y0ur P rolcfl *ons. Shake/p .' 

v * l *I c ^ adow g 9 - forward ten degrees, orra 
back ten degrees? 2 Kings xx. 9. 

31. Taflow; to pafs ; to hare a courfc. 

TU. 
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The god I am# whofe fellow water flows 
Around thefe fields, 'and fattens as it goes, 

jjrjJen's 


Vfj.vn. 

partner- 


Tyber my name. Dryden’s /En. 

J 2* To have a tendency 

Athenian* know 

Agsinft right pc Mon Ml your couafcls g*\ 

This is not fair, ear profit* b)t that, 

Not t’other queftion proper for debate. 

£3. To be in a date of compaft or 

fhip. 

As a lios was baftridiag aa os that he had newly 

•plucked down, a robber pafling by cried out to hire, 
naif (hares : you (hould go your fhip, fays the lion, 
if you were not fo forward to b* your own carver. 

. * L'Efirauge. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt 
g lion, an afs, and a fox, and tl\cy were to fo equal 
tyuu in the booty. L'EJtraMgc. 

33. To be regulated by any method; to 
proceed upon principles. 

•Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that fliall 
tend to the pfdcrvatioit of that Hate mult make 
commoa fmuler offices toga by let, for fear of (Wife 
and divisions likely to arife. Hooker. 

We are to go by another taeaftirt. SpraU. 

The principles I there tors/ on, 1 fee no realign to 
after. Locke. 

The regions that they t vent upon were very fpedous 
and probable. Bentley* 

35. To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women. 

That had not half a week to go. Sbakefp. 

The fruit (he goes with, 
r 1 pray that it good time and li it may find. 

Sbakefpeace's Henry VIII. 
Of living creatures fome are a longer time in the 
womb, and fume (horter: women go commonly nine 
P^OAlhs, the (ovr and the ewe about fix mouths. 

Bacon. 

Some do go with their young the forth part of a 
year or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine 
weeks: and the whelps of thefe fie not till twelve 
days. Brown. 

And now with fecond hopes (he goes. 

And calls Lucina to her ihrfVtr^,. 

36. To pafs ; not to remain. 

" She began to affiift him, and hjs ftrength went 

from him. Radges, xvi. 19. 

Whcu our merchant* have brought them, if our 
Commodities will not be enough, our money muft go 

to pay for tlpm. Loeke. 

37- To pa&> or be loofed ; not to be re- 
rained. 

Then he lets me go. 

And', with his head over nis (houlder turn'd. 

He feem'd to find his way without his eyes. 

Sbakefp. Hamlet , 

Let go the hand of that arch hcrctfek. Sbakefp. 

38. To be expended. 

Scholars asc clofe and frugal pf their words, and 
noli willing tp let any go for ornaipeat, if they 
not ferve lor ufe. Jr el 

39. To be in order of time or place. 

We muft enppire farther what is the connexion of 
fentence with thofe that go before it, and thofe 
which follow it. Watts. 

4Q. To reach or be extended to any degree. 

Can another man perceive that I am confcious of 
any thing, when S perceive it not myfclf ? No man's 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience. 

Locke . 

To extend to confequcncca. 

It is not one matter that either direfts or takes 
of thefe: I t goto a great way barely to permit 

L'Ejlrvtge. 


AJilt on. 


top- 
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notice 
them. 

42. To reach by effects. 

Confidering the cheapnefe, lb much money might 
go farther than a fum tea timesgreater could do now. 

Wilkin j. 

43. To extend in meaning. 

His amoiirous cxprelfioni go no further thsn virtue 
may ellow. Dtyden*s Ovid, Preface. 

44. To fpread; to be difiperfed; to reach. 

Whofe 6c0»> tom off by lumps, the rav’nom foe 
In jBoxfeb tui, to nuke it farther go. Tate. 
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45. To hare influence; to b© of weight; 
te be of value. 

I had another rtaCbn tp decline it, that ever ufcs 
to go far with me upon all new inventions or expe¬ 
riments : which is, that the heft trial of them ia by 
time, and obfervi ng whether they live or no. t 

Temple. 

'Tis a nfts that gw a great way in the govern- 
■if at of a (ober man's life, not to put any thing to 
haxard that may be feeured by indaftry, oanfider- 
gtion, or circumfpe&ion. L'Eftrauge. 

Whatever appears againft thoir prevailing vice 
goes for nothing, being either net applied, ar pafing 
tor libel and Hinder. Swift. 

46. To be rated one with another; to be 
considered with regard to greater or lefe 
worth. 

I think, as the world goes, he was • good fort of 
man enough. Arbutbnot. 

47. To contribute; to conduce 5 to con¬ 
cur ; to be an ingredient. 

The medicines which go to the ointments are fo 
ftrone, that, if they were ufed inwards, they would 


kill thofe that ufe them. 


Bacon. 


Mora parts of the greater wheds go fo the making 
one part of tbeii lines. Glzxville't Scegfix. 


There goes a great many qualifications to the 
complex line this relation: there is no fmall (hare of 
honour anaconfcicncc W fuffiriency required. 

Col tier cf Feu Aifhip. 

I give the f»x their revenge,, by la) ing together 
the many vicious characters that prevail in the male 
world, and (hewing the ditftrei.t ingredients that 
go to the making up of fuch different humours and 
COD ft i tut Iona. Addifon. 

Something better and greater than high birth and 
quality muft go toward acquiring thofe dexponftra- 
tious of public* efteera and love. Swift to Pope. 

48. To frji out, or terminate; to uicceea. 

Yovir ffropg poflfcflion much more than your right, 
Or elfe it muft go wrong with you and me. Sbakefp. 

Howe'er the bufinefs goes, you have made fault. 

I* th’ boldnefs of yput fpcech. Sbakefp, 

1 will fend to thy father, and they (hall declare 
unto him how things go with thee. Tob. x. 8 . 

In many armies, it the matter (hould be tried by 
duel between two champions, the vidory (ball go 
on the one fide; and yet, if it be tried by the gipls, 
it would go on <hc other fide. Baton. 

It has been the conftant obfervation of all, that 
if a roinifter had a cause depending in the court, it 
was ten to one but it went againft him. South. 

At the tune of the prince*3 landing, the father, 
eafily forefecing how things would go, went over, 
like many others, to the prince. Swift. 

Whether the caofe goes for me or againft me, you 
muft pay me the reward. ^ Watts'* Logic k. 

49. To be in any (late* Thi$ fenfe is im- 
perfonal. 

It (hall go ill with him that is left in his taberna¬ 
cle. ' JWf xx. 

He called his name Beriah, becaufe it vw evil 
with his houfe. * Cbron. vii. 23. 

50. To proceed in twin or confequence. 

How goes the night, boy ? 

—The moon is down: I have not heard the clock 
And (he goes down at twelve. Sbakcfpeare. 

* I had hope. 

When violence waaceafed, and wv on earth. 

All would have then gone well. MlUotr. 

Duration in itfclf is to be confidered as going on 
in one conftant, equal, uniform courfc. Locke. 

51. To Go about. To attempt; tp endea¬ 
vour ; to fet one’s felf to any bufinefs. 

O dear father. 

It is thy bufinefs that I go about. Shakefpeare. 

K loft him; but (b found, as well I faw 
He could not lofe himfclf, but went about 
His fethei's bufinefs. Milton. 

Which anfwtr exceedingly united the vulgar minds 
to them, who concurred only with them as they few 

them like to prevail io what they went about. 

Clarendon. 

Some men, from a falfe perfuafton that they can¬ 
not reform thek lives, and root out their old wcifo> s 
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habits, never fo ipu$h as agfempt eoicavpqr, or to 
about if. South. 

m Either my hook is plainly enough written to be 
fighriy understood by thofe who peraft it with at¬ 
tention and indiff^rncy, or rife 1 nave writ mine l'o 
bbfeurely that it is in vale to go about to mend it. 

, - a - < ' . ’ 1 

They never go about, as in former times, to hide 
or palliate their vices % hut expofe them freely- so 
view. Swift m 

52. ToGoqfide . To err; to deviate from 

the right. 

If any man's wife go afide, and com nut * Uefpaft 
againft Him. Numb. v. 11. 

53. To Go between* Tointexpofcp tp mo¬ 
derate between two. ** 

I did go between them, as 1 (aid; but more than 
that, holovcdheri for, indeed, he was mad .for her. 

Sbakefp 9 

54. To Go bj . To paia away unnoticed. 

Do not you come my tardioefs to chide, ■ % 

That laps'd in time and paftioa, lets goby 
Th* important ailing of your dread command. 

Sbakefp . Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver's excellent, 

Which lets go By, feme fixteen years, and makes hrt 
As (he liv'd now. Sbakefp . Winter's Tale. 

What's chat to ut? The time goes by ; away. 

- Sbakefpeara. 

55 * To Go by. To find or get in the con* 
clufion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Qoes by the worfe, whatever be her caufe. Milton. 

He's fufe to go by the worft, that contends with aa 
advcrfaiy that u too mighty for him. L* BJhysnge. 

56. To Go by., T o obfeeve as a rule. 

flSs not to be fuppoftd/that by foaiching one can 
politively judge of the fixe and form of • ftone; and 
indeed the frequency of the fits, and violence of the 
fymptomt, arc a better rule to go by. 

Sharp's Sstrgery. 

5 7. To Go efenvn. To be (wallowed ; to be 
receh'ed, not rejefted. 

Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing, (p impoOiblc, but 
it goes down whole with him for truth qnd carseft. 

L'EJJrangr. 

Folly will not eaGly go down in its own natural 
form with difeeruing j udges. Dry Jen. 

if he be hungry, bread will go doxun . Locke • 

Mimitersarc lo wife to leave their proceedings to 
be accounted for by rpafouea at a diftance, who 
often mould them into the fyftems that do not only 
go demon very well m the cofiee-houfe, but are fup- 
pliet lor pamphlets in the prefent age. Swift . 

)8. To Go in and out* To do the bafinefa 
of life. 

The Lord (hall preferve thy going out and thy 
coming in. Pf* 

39. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 

He (haU go in and out , and find paftuie. John. 

Co* To Go off* To die; to go out of life; 
to deccafe. 

1 would the friends we mils were fafe arrived , 
Sonic muft go off ; and yet, by thefe I fee. 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Sbakefp. 

In thi& manner he went off, not like a man that 
dtparted out of life, but one that returned to his 
abode. Tatler. 

61. To Go off* To depart from a poll. 

The leaders having charge from you to ftand. 

Will not fo off until they hear you (peak. 

Sbakfp. Henry IV. 

62. To Go oft . To make attack. 

Bold Cethegus, 

Whofe valour I have turn'd into his poifon. 

And praifed fo to daring, as be would 

Go on upon the Gods. Ben Jonfm* 

63. r* Go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to keep that peace, but 
was fain to gp on io his ftory. Sidney. 

He that defirti only that the work of God and re- 
ligjon (hould go on, is pleaded with it, whoever is the 
iaommCAt, Taytor. 

1 have 


* 
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I have efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefc 
motions; if they go wr, the only poultice 1 have dealt 
v> ith is wool from the belly of a far Iheep. , Temple, 
To look upon the foul as going on from ftrcogth to 
ftrcngth, toconfider that (he is to (hi ne for ever with 
new acceflions of glory* and brighten to all eternity 
h agreeable. Addifon. 

Go on c hear fully in the glorious courfc you have 
undertaken. Addifom. 

Copious bleeding is the molt effectual remedy in 
the beginning of the difeafc j but when the cipec¬ 
toral ion goet on lucccflfuHy, not fo proper* becaufe 
it fometimes fuppreffeth it. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

1 have already handled fome abufes during the 
late management, and in convenient time fhall go on 
with the reft. Swift 

When we had found thatdefign imp rad ic able, we 
Ihould not have gone on in fo expeofivo a manage¬ 
ment of it. Swift. 

Many cleigymen write in lb diminutive a manner, 
with fuch frequent blots and interlineations* that 
tlvcy are hardly able to go on without perpetual he* 
Stations* or extraordinary expletives. Swift. 

I wilh you health to go on with that noble work. 

Berkley. 

64. To Go over. To revolt; to betake 

himfclf to another party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary under* 
Handings don't fo much confidcr the principles as 
the practice of thofc to whom they goovir. Addifon . 

Power, which* according to die old maxim, was 
ufed to follow* is now gone over to money. Swift. 

65. To Go or/. Togo upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me: there are other 
men litter to go out than I. ShakefpearP 1 Henry IV. 

66. To Go out. To be extinguifhed. 

Think'll thou the fiery fever willed out. 

With titles blown from adulation f Shak. Henry V. 

Spirit of wine burned till it go out of itfclf, will 
burn no more. Bacon's Natural Hftory. 

The care of a ftate* or an army* ought to be as 
conftant as the chymill's fire to make any great pro¬ 
duction ; and if it goes out for an hour, perhaps the 
whole operation fails. Temple. 

The morning, as miftaken* turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out, Drfd. Aureng. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the 
Dame rasher go out than be (mothered. Collier. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave. 

And life ixUMgoes out at thy difpleaiure. Addf. Cato. 

And ai her felt approach and fee ret might. 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dime. 

67. To Go tbnugb. To perform thoroughly ; 
to execute. 

Finding Pynodes every way able to go through 
with that kind of life, he was as defirout for his fake 
as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

If you can as well go through with the ftatuic 
laws of that land* I will thiuk you have not loll all 
your time there. Spenfer. 

Kings ought not to fuffer their council to go through 
with the resolution and direction* as if it depended 
on them* but fake the nutter back into their own 
hands. Bacon. 

He much feared the Earl of Antrim had not rtta- 
dinefs of mind enough logo through with fuch an un¬ 
dertaking. Clarendon. 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his ac¬ 
count will rather terrify than inform him, and keep 
him from felling heartily about fuch a talk, as he 
dcfpairt cm to go through #rh it. South's Strut. 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, 
in order to go through their part of the expence. 

Addif jh on the fVar. 

68. To Go through. To fuffer 5 10 undergo. 

I tell thee that it is abfotucely ncccfiary for the 
Common good that thou fhouldcft go through this 
operation. Arhuthnot. 

69. To Go upon. To take as a principle. 

This fuppofition I have gone upon through thofe 
papers. _ Addifon. 

70. The fcnfcs of this word are very in- 
diftinft : its general notion is motion or 
progreflion. It commonly exprefles paffage 
from a place, inoppofition to come. This 
is often obfervabie even in figurative ex- 
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preflions. We fay, the words that go be¬ 
fore and that come after: to-day goes away 
and to-morrow comes. 

Go to. interj. Come, come, take the right 
courfe. A fcornful exhortation. 

Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 
Of great Apollo; (hew thy famous might 
In medicine. Spenfer. 

Go to , go to, thou art a foolilh fellow; 

Let me be clear of thee. Sbakefp . Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not boufht with words like theft: 

Go to ; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go-by. n. f. Delufion ; artifice; circum¬ 
vention ; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is inftrudted how to adul¬ 
terate and varoifh, and give you the go by upon oc- 
cafion* his mailer may be charged with negledt. 

Collier on Pride . 

Go-cart. n.f. [go and carl.] A machine 
in which children are inclofed to teach 
them to walk* and which they pufh for¬ 
ward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their Heps from Hiding* 

When members knit, and legs grow ftroager* 

Make ufc of fuch machine no longer. Prior. 

Goad. n.f. [jab, Saxon.] A pointed in- 
ftrument with which oxen t are driven 
forward. 

Oft in his harden'd hand a goad he bears. Pope. 

To Goad. v. a. [from the.noun.] 

1. To prick or drive with the goad. 

2. To incite; to Simulate; to infligate; 
to drive forward. 

Mod dangerous 

Is that temptation* that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Goaded with mod (harp occafions. 

Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ufc of your own virtues. Shakefpeare. 

Of all that breathes the various pregeny. 

Stung with delight* is goaded on by thee. Dryden. 

Goal* n.f. [ganle, French 1 a long pole, fet 
up to mam the bounds of the race. 

1. The landmark fet up to bound a race; 
the point marked out to which racers run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields* 

Part curb their fiery deeds* of (tun the goal 
W ith rapid wheels. Milton'1 Paradfc Lft. 

And me Hope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againit the dulky pole* 

Paci ng toward the other goal. Milton. 

2. The darting poll. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they dart* 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rufh to the race.? Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The final purpole; the end 10 which a 
dclign tends. 

Our poet has always the goal in his eye, which 
dire&s him in his race: feme beautiful dclign, which 
he fird cftabliihcs, and then contrives the meant, 
which will naturally conduit him to his end. 

Dryden. 

Each individual feeks afcveral goal, 

'But heavn's great view is one, and that the whole. 

Pope. 

So man, who here feems principal alone. 

Perhaps aAs fecond to fome Iphere unknown s 
Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal ; 

*Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. B°P e - 

4. It 13 fometimes improperly written for 
gaol , or jail. 

Goar. n. f. [g*>ror, Welfh.] Any edging 
fewed upon cloth to ftrengthen it. Skinner. 
GOAT, n . f. [jar, Saxon aud Scottifti.] 
A ruminant animal that feems a middle 
fpecies between deer and (hcep. 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Sbakefp. Mach. 
We Cyclops care not for your goat fed Jove. 

Nor other bled ones ; w t arc better farre. Chapman. 
Yot| may draw naked boys riding and playing 
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with their paper-mills upon goats, eagles, or dol¬ 
phins. -Pea chant • 

The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofc borrow’d fhape conceal’d his love, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurling goat's repaid. 

With hcav’n, and duty rais'd the pious maid. Creech. 

Goa'tbe ard. n. f. [goat and beard ; barb a 
capri .] A plant. 

Goa'tchater. »,/. An infect; a kind 

of beetle. Bailey. 

Goa'therd. n.f. [jar and hvfib, Saxon* 
a feeder or tender. ] One whofc employ¬ 
ment is to tend goats. 

Is not thiik fame goatherd proud* 

That fits on yonder bank. 

Whole (fraying herd themfclf doth fhroud 
Among the bulhes rank ? Spenfer's Paft or ah. 

They firll gave the goatherd good contentment, 
and the marquis and his fervant chaccd the kid about 
the itack. kVatton. 

Goa'tmarjoram. n. f. The fame with 

Goatsbeard. 

Goa'tsmilk. n. f. [goat and tnilkJ\ This 
is more properly two words. 

After the fever and fuch like accidents are dira:- 
nilhcd, aifes an d goaf milk may be ncccflary.' 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Goa'tmilker. n.f [goat and milker .] A 

kind of owl fo called from fucking goats. 

Bailey* 

Goat’s Rue. n. f. [galega. ] A plant. 

Goat's Rue has the reputation of being a great 
alcxipharmick and fudorifick; the Italians eat. it 
raw and boiled ; with us it is of no eftcem. Hill. 

Goa'tskin. n.f. [goat and fkin.] 

Then fill'd twogoatftins, with her hands divine ; 
With water one, and one with fable wine. Pope. 

Go a't$-thorn, n-f [goat and thorn.\ An 
herb. 

Goa'ush. adj. [from goatf\ Refcmbling a 
goat in any quality: as, ranknefs ; luit. 

An admirable evafionof a whoremalter, msn, to 
lay his goatifb difpofition on the change of a ftar. 

Sbakefp. King Lear K 

The laft is notorious for its gtatifh fmell, and 
tufts notunlike the beard of that lecherous animal. 

Mare againft Atbeifm. 

Go a. n.f [gobe, French.] A fmall quan¬ 
tity. A low word. 

Do'ft think I have fo little wit as to part with fuch. 
a gob of money ? L' Eft range. 

Gl/BBBT. n. f. [gobe, Prcnch.] A mouth¬ 
ful ; as much as can be fwallowed at once* 

Therewith the fpew'd, out of her filthy maw* 

A flood of poifoh, horrible and black. 

Full of great lumps of flclh and gobbets raw. Spenfer. 
By devil ilh policy art thou grown great* 
nd like ambitious Sylla, oyergorg'd 


gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shak. 

The cooks, dicing it into little gobbets, prick it on 
a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 

Sandy's Travel*. 

The giant gorg'd with flclh, and wine, and blood* 
Lay ft retch’d at length, and fnoring in hit den* 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw* o'ercharg’d 
Withpurple wine* and cruddled gore confus'd. Addf. 

To Go'bbet. nj. a. [from the noun.] To 
fwallow at a mouthful. A low word. 

4 Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and 
gobbets up both together. L'Eftrange. 

To GO'BBLE, <v. a. [gober, to fwallow; old 
French.] To fwallow haftily with tu¬ 
mult and noife. 

The (beep were fokecn upon the acorns, that they 
gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat along 
with them. L'Eftrange . 

Of laft year's com in bam great (lore; 

Fat turkies gobbling at the door. Prior. 

The rime too preeuxn now to wade* 

And (upper gobbled up in hafte. 

Again a flclh to cards they run. Swift . 

Go'BBLsa. n.f. [hom gobbk.] One that 
5 S devours 
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As vours in hafte ; a gormand ; a greedy | 3 
eater. 

Go'betweek. *• f* \g* and between.] One 
that tranfads bufine Is by running between 
two parties. Commonly in an ill fenfe. 

Even is you Came in 10 me, her afliftant, or go- 
between, parted from me : 1 fay, I fhakbe with her 
between ten aud eleven. Sbakefpeare. 

Go's let. n.f. [gohelet, French.] A bowl, 
or cup, that holds a large draught. 

My figur’d goblets for a difh of wood. Sbakefp. 

We love not loaded board*, and goblets crown'd 5 

But free from forfeits our repofe is found. Den bam. 

Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught ; 

Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dryden. 

Go'blin. *. /. [French; gobelin*y which 
Spenfer has once retained ; writing in it 
tnree fyllables. This word fome derive 
from tne Gebetimes , a fadion in Italy ; fo 
that elfe and goblin is Guelph and Gibelline. 
becaufe the children of either party were 
terrified by their nurfes with the name of 
the other: but it appears that elfe is 
’ Wclfh, and much older than thofe fac¬ 
tions. Eilff Vijhon, are phantoms of the 

ewife have 
lg them named Go- 
Mine might be de¬ 
rived.] 

1. An evil fpirit; a walking fpirit; a fright¬ 
ful phantom. 

Angels and min ultra of grace defend ut! 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 

Brink with thee airs from heav'n, or Wafts from hell! 

Sbakefp . 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply*d. 

Art thou that tray tor angel ? Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Always, whim he is young, be Cure to preferve his 
tender mind from all irapreffiont and notions of fpi- 
Tiis and goblins , or any fearful apprehenfions in the 
dark. Locke. 

2. A fairy ; an elf. 

Hit fon was Elfinel, who overcame 

The wick tdgobbelines in bloody field ; 

But Elfant was of moft renowned fame. 

Who of allcryftaldid Panthea build. Spenfer. 

Go, charge my goblim that they grind their joints 
With dry convulfions; fhorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. Sbakefocarc's ‘Tcmprft. 

Mean time the village rouses up the fire. 

While well attefted, and as well believ'd. 

Heard folsoon goes the goblin ftory round. *Tbomfon. 

GOD. n. f. [50b, Saxon, which likewife 
fignifics good. The fame word paffes in 
both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick dialers.] 

1. The Supreme Being. 

Cod it a fpirit, and they that woribip him muft 
worfhip him in fpirit and in truth. John, iv. 24. 

Cod above 

Deal between thae and me. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

All the churches of Cod are united into one by 
the unity of difcipline and government, by virtue 
* whereof the fame Chrift ruleth in them all. Pearfon. 
The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is a nc- 
cefTary, felf-exiftent, eternal, immenfe, omnipotent, 
omnilcient, and beft being 5 and therefore alfo a being 
who is and ought to be erteemed moft (acred or holy. 

Crew's Co/mol. 

2. A falfe god i an idol. 

He that facrificcth unto any Cod, fave unto the 
Lord only, he (hall be utterly deftroyed. Exod, up. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their (port. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Strong god of arms, whole iron feeptre fways 
The freezing North i *nd Hyperborean feas. 

And Scythian cold*, afcd Thracia’s Wintercoaft, 

Where ftand thy ftccds, and thou art honour'd moft. 

Dryden. 


Sbakefpeare. 

To deify; 
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Any perfon or thing deified or too much 
honoured. 

Whole end Is definition, whofe god is their belly. 

Phil. iii. 

I am not Licio, 

But one that fcom* to live in this difguife. 

For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman. 

And makes a god of fuch a cullion. 

To Goo. *v. a . [from the noun], 
to exalt to divine honours. 

This laft old man. 

Lov’d me above the meafureof a father ; 

Nay , godded me, indeed. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Go'dchild. n.f. [god and child .] A term 
of fpiritual relation ; one for whom one 
became fponfor at baptifm, and promifed 
to fee educated as a Chriftian. 

Go*ddA uchter. «. /. [god and daughter .] 
A girl for whom one became fponfor in 
baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Goddess. *• f. [from god.] A female 
divinity. 

Hear, nature hear; dear goddefs, hear a father I 

Sbakejpeare. 

A woman I foifwore; but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddefs , I forfwore not thee : 

My vow was earthly, thou a beav'nly love. Sbakefp. 

1 long have waited in the temple nigh. 

Built to the gracious goddfs Clemency ; 

But rev'fence thou the pow'r, Dryden'$ Fables. 

From hi* feat the goddefs bom aro.e. 

And thus undaunted fpoke. Dryden*t Fables. 

When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfelf 
among a crowd of goddeffes , fhc was diftinguifhed for 
her graceful ftature and luperior beauty. Add if on. 

Modefty with-held \h.egoddefs' train. Pope's Odyjf. 

Go'ddess-likb. adj. [goddefs and like.] 

Rcfembling a goddefs. 

Then female voices from the Chore I heard ; 

A maid amidft them goddefimlike appear’d. Pope. 

Go'd f a th er. jt. f. [god and father ] The 
fponfor at the font. 

He had a (bn by her, and the king did him the 
honour as to ftand godfather to his child. Bacon. 

Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, 
tranferibed from the apoftles, confifts in the child’s 
undertaking in his own name, the baptifmal vow; 
and, that he may more folemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing fome godfather with him, not now, as in 
baptifm, as his procurator. Hammond. 

Go'dhead. n. f. [fromF-wf.] 

2. Godfhip ; deity ; divinity ; divine na¬ 
ture. It is ufed both of idols and of the 
true god. 

Be content; 

Your low-laid (bn our godhead will uplift. Sbakefp. 
At the holy mount 

Of heav'n's high-leated top, th* imperial throne 
Of godhead, fix'd for ever firm and lure. 

The filial pow'r arriv'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

So may thy godhead be confeft. 

So the rcrurnmg year be bleft. Prior. 

2. A deity in perfon ; a god or goddefs. 

Were your godheads to borrow of men, men would 
forfakc tne gods, Sbakefpeare's Timon. 

Adoring hrft the genius of the place. 

The lymphs and native godheads yet unknown. 

Dryden's JEn. 

o'dless. adj. [from god. ] Without fenfe 

of duty to God: atheiftical; wicked ; 

irreligious; impious. 

Of thefc two forts of men, both godlefs , the one 
has utterly no knowledge of God, and the other ftu- 
dies how to perfuade themfelves that there is no fuch 
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excel- 


thing to be known. 

That godlefs crew 

Rebellious. 

For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godlefs men, and of rebellious times, 
Him his up grateful country fent. 

Their beft Camillus, into baniftiment. 

Go'd like# adj. [god and tike,] 


Hooker. 

Milton. 


Miltm. 


petition of the fy 

The aooftle St. Pa 


Dryden. 

Divine; 
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refembling a divinity; fupremcly 
lent.. 

Thus Adam his illuftrioui gueft be fought, 

And thus the godlike angel anfwer'd mild. 

Muling and much revolving in his breaft. 

How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and wh icn way firft 
Publifh his godlike office now mange. . Milton 

That prince (hall be fo wife and godlike , as, by 
eftablifbed law* of liberty, to fecurc protection and 

encouragement to the honeft induftry of mankind. 

Locke. 

Go'dlinc. n.f. [from^c*/.] A little divi¬ 
nity ; a diminutive god. 

Thy puny godlings of inferior nee, 

Whofe humble ftatues are content with braft. Dr yd. 

Go'd li n ess. n.f. [from godly. ] 
j. Piety to god. 

2. General obfervation of all the duties 
prescribed by religion. 

Virtue and gpdlinefs of life are required at the 
hands of the minifterof God. Hooker, 

Go'dly. adj. [from god.] 

1. Pious towards God. 

Grant that we may hcieafterlive a godly, righteous* 
and fober life. Common Prayer. 

2. Good ; righteous; religious. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man cealeth, for the 
faithful fail among the children of men. Pf. xii. 1* 
The fame church is really holy in this world, in 
relation to all godly perfons coauined in it, by a real 
infofed fan&ity. _ Pearfon . 

Godly. ad<v. Pioufly; righteoufly. By 
analogy it fhould be godltiy , but the re- 

~ able is too harfh. 

_ _ . t l teachcth, that every one that 

will Wet godly in Chrift Jefiis muft fuffer perfecurion. 

Hooker. 

Go'dlyhead. n.f. [from godly.] Good* 
nefs; righteou fnefs. An old word. 

For this, and many more fuch outrage, 

I crave your godlybead to aftwige 

The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfer. 

Go'd mother, te. f. [god and mother.} A 
wpman who has undertaken fponfion in. 
baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 

Go'dship. n. f. [from £$</.] The rank or 

charafterof a god; deity ; divinity. 

Difcourfing largely on this theme. 

O'er hills and dales their godfbips came. Prior . 

Go'dsok. n. J. [god and fon.] One for 
whom one has been fponfor at the font. 

What, did- my father's godfon feck your life ? 

He whom my father named f your Edgar ? Sbakefp.. 

Go'd ward. adj. To Godnvard is forward 
God . So we read, Hac Arcthufa tenus, for 

hadtnus A rethufas 

And fuch truft have we through Chrift to God-, 
ward. 0. Cor. 

Go'd wit. n.f. [50b, good, and pita, an 

animal.] A bird of particular delicacy. 

Nor ortolans notgodwits crown hit board. Cowley.. 

Go'dyeld. 7 adv. [corrupted from God 

Go'dyield. J Jbteld or protect.] A term. 

of thanks. Now not ufed 

Herein l teach you. 

How you fhould bid godyeld us for your paint. 

And tnank us for your trouble. Sbakefp, Macbeth * 

Go el. adj. [joleji, Saxon.] Yellow. An 
old word. 

In March, at the furtheft, dry feaion or wet # } 

Hop roots fo well chofcn let Skilful go fet ; 

The gorier and younger,.the better 1 love ; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. *T*Jftr. 
Goer, n.f [from go.] 

I . One that goes -i a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together,, 
Myfelfby with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. Sbakejpeare *s Cynhelinei 

Such a man 

Might 













with you, and in Irel; 
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Might he a copy to thefe younger timet 5 
Which, follow’d well, would now demonftrate them 
But goer* backward. Sbakef All's well. 

Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the 
intervening'officious impertinence of thofc goers be¬ 
tween us. who in Breland pretend to intimacies 

ana to intimacies with me. 

Pope to Swift. 

A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer . Wotton. 

3. The foot. Obfolete. 

A double mantle, call 

Athwart his fhouiders, his faire goers grac'd 
With fitted (hoes. Chapman. 

STo Goggle. v. n. To look afquint. 

Inflam'd all over with dilgrace. 

To be feen by her in fuch a place. 

Which made him hang his head, and feoul. 

And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras. 

Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. 

Dryden . 

Goggle-eyed. adj. ejen, Saxon, j 
Squint-eyed ; not looking ftrait. 

They are dfefonned, unnatural, or lame; and very 
unfeemly to look upon, except to men that be goggle - 
eyed themfelves. A/cbam . 

Go'ing. n.fi. [from go.] 

1. The aft of walking. 

When nobles are their cay tors tutors. 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitort, , 

Then comes the time, who lives to fee't. 

That going (hall be us'd with feet. Sbakefpeare, 

2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a for greater latitude 
than that of our birth; moft women coming, ac¬ 
cording to tbeir reckoning, within the compafs of 
a fortnight 5 that is, the twentieth part of their 

Crew's Cofmol. Sacra. 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely 5 with thee goes 
Thy hufband; him to follow thou art bound. Milton. 

Gg'la. it./. The fame with Cym atium. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble 
fhow. SpeUator. 

GOLD. ft. f. [golb, Saxon; golud , riches, 
Welfh. It is called gold in our Ensdifh 
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Sbakefp 


ncr 01 geet, as dealt?* 
Dutch to (hine: or of; 


favs, 

—--another 

Dutch word, which is gel ten, and Cgni- 

fies in Latin *valere, in Englifh to be of 
price or value: hence cometh their or¬ 
dinary word gelt, for money. Peacbam oh 
Drawing. ] 

i. Gold is the heavieft, the moft denfe, the 
moft Cmple, the moft duftile, and moft 
fixed of all bodies, not to be injured 
either by air or fire, and feeming incor¬ 
ruptible. It is foluble by means of fea- 
falt; but is injured by no other fait. 
Gold is frequently found native, and very 
rarely in a ftate of ore. Pure Gold is fo 
fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of an 
ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs 
furnace for two months, without lofing a 
fmgle grain. Hill on Fojfils. 

Gold hath ifwfc natures • greatnefs of weight, 
ctofeiwls of parts, fixation, plTantnefs or foftndi, 
immumty from nift, acd the colour or rinaure of 

,Cl Ah t r l.- « Bfcon't Natural Hifiorj. 

Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

i° U ^ CU ?^ nt g ° ld iDd « d * Sbahejh. 

JXl a go/J ' rhal * 

goblet, only by the different figures and colours re- 
prefented to the eye by the pencil. 

T he gold fraught veflel which mad tempeft, bea^ 

«mly make to his retreat. Drydeq. 

For me, the gold of France did not feduce, 

I 


Although I did admit it as a motive 
The fooner to effect what f intended. 

Thou that fo lloutly had refilled me. 

Give me thy gold, if thou hall an ygdd; 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. Sbak. 

3. It is ufed for any thing pleating or va¬ 
luable. So among the ancients 

&<P£eJlri }; and wtimamque morefique aureos 
rdue it in ajlra . Horace. 

The king's a bawcock, and a heart of go/d, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefp .. Henry V. 

Gold of Pleafure , n. f. [myagrum.] A plant. 
Goldbeater, n. f. [golds nd beat.] One 

whole occupation is to beat or foliate gold 
to gild other matter. 

_ Uur gddbeaters, though, for their own profit 
lake, they are wont to ufe the fineft gold they can 
get, yet they fcruple not to employ coined gold; 
and that the mint-mailers arc wont to alloy with 
oyper or filver, to make the coin more ftift, and 
lefs fubjed to be wafted by attrition., Boyle. 

Go ldbeatkr's Skin. n. f. The inteftinum 
reftura of an ox, which goldbeaters lay 
between the leaves of their merai while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is 
reduced thin, and made fit to apply to 
cuts or fmali frefh wounds, as is now the 
common praftice. Qnincy* 

When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the 
pod, open it with a penknife at each divilion, as 
low as the flower has burft it, and bind it about 
with a narrow flip of goldbeater's Jkin, which 
moiften with your tongue, and it will flick together. 

_ . Mortimer, 

GoldbouNd. adj • [gild and bound. En- 
compalTed with gold. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gddbound brow it like the firft. Sbakefp. 

Golden, adj. [from gold.] 
i. Made of gold; conufting of gold. 

O would to God that the indufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mu ft found my brow. 

Were red hot fled to fear me to the brain. Shakefp. 

Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 

Bach warrior mounted on a fiery deed, 

\ngolden armour glorious to behold; 

The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. Dryd. 

z. Shining; bright; fplendid; refplendcnt. 

So Tweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thole frefh morning drops upon the role; 

Nor Anna the filver moon ooe half fo bright 
Through the tranfparec t b >fom of the deep. Shakefp. 

*Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Heaven's golden winged herald late he faw 
To a poor Galilean viigin font. Crqfhmv. 

To her hard yoke you mull hereafter bow, 

Howe er (he (bines all gylJtn to you Dow. Drydtn. 

And fee the guardian angels of the good. 

Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. Row. 

3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden rufTeting hath a gold coloured coat under a 
rufjet hair, and its flefh of a yellow colour. Mortimer, 

4. Excellent; valuable. 

I have bought 

Golden Options from all fort of people, 

Wh ,c h luould be worn now in their newefl glofs, 
Notcaft afide fo foon. ~ Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

That verfe which they commonly call golden , has 
two fubilantives and two adjethves, with a verb be* 
twixt them to keep the peace. Dryden . 

Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us. Watts. 

5. Happy; refembling the age of gold. 

Many young gentlemen fbek to him every day, 
and fleet the time cardefly, as they did in the golden 
world. Shakejpeare. 

Golden Saxifrage, n. f. [chryfopleuium.] 

An herb. 
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Go'ld^ihch. «./. feolbpnc, Saxon.] A 
luigmg bird, _ fo named from his golden 
colour. This is called in Suffordlhirc 

fraud taylor . 

„ Wrd * thc * have ,innets * goldfinches, 

ruddocks, Canary-birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and 
divers others. Carew 

A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 

Of painted plumes that hopp'd from fide to fide. 

1 Dryden. 

[gold and find.] One 
who finds gold. A term Iudicroufiy ap¬ 
plied to thole that empty jakes. 

His empty paunch that he might fill. 

He fuck'd his vittels through a quill; 

[ Untouch’d it paft'd between his grinders. 

Or' t- had been happy for goldfinders. Swift. 

Go ldhammer. »./. A kind of bird. Did. 
Golding, tt.f. A fort of apple. Diff . 

Go'ldney. n.fi A fort of fiih, otherwife 
called Gilthcad. Difl. 

Go'ldpleasure. »./. An herb. Dial 

GoVdsize, n.fi A glue ofagolden colour: 
glue ufed by gilders. 

The gum ot ivy is good to put into your goldfUe. 
and other colours. Peacbam on Drawing. 


oam on Ur awing. 

rmiz, Saxon. 1 

Id. 


1. vtic who manufactures go_ 

Neither chain nor gold, *w ith came to me. Shakefp . 

2. A banker; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. 

The goldfmitb or foriveuer, who takes all your 
fortune todifpofe of, when he has beforehand refolved 
to break the following day, docs finely deferve the 
gallows. Swift . 

Go ldylocks* n.fi [coma aurta , Latin.J 
A plant. 

Goll. n.fi. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from pal or do!, whence pealban, to handle 
or manage.] Hands; paws; claws. Ufed 
in contempt, and obfolete. 

They fet hands, and Mopfa put her golden golls 
among them; and blind fortune, that faw not the 
colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence. Sidney. 

Gome. n.fi. The black greafe of a cart¬ 
wheel. Bailey. 

GOMPHOSIS. n.fi A particular form of 

articulation. 

Gompbofis ia the connexion of a tooth to its focket* 

Wifcman » 

J A 


[gondole, French. 

Venice; afnull 


Gc'l d e n l y . adnj. [from golden.] Delight- 


fpcak 


fplendidly 

[her lacouei 
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GO'NDOLA. n.fi. 
boat much ufed ii 

He faw did fwim 
Along the fhore, as fwift as glance of eye, 

A little gendelay , bedecked trim 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Spenfer. 

In a gondola were feen together Lorenxo and hi* 
amorous Jeflica. Shakefp. Mercb. of Venice* 
As. with ^gondolas and men, his 
Good excellence the Doge of Venice 
Sails our, and gives the gulph a ring. Prior. 

Gondoli er, n. fi. [from gondola .] A 

boatman; one that rows a gondola. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranlported with no worfe nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a gondolier , 

'i*o the grofs dafps of a lafcivious Moor. Shakefp. 

Gone. part, prefer. [from go. See To Go.] 
1. Advanced; forward in progrefs. 

I have known (beep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by being put into 

broo inlands. Mortimer. 

The obfervator is much the brilker of the two, 
and, I think, farther gone of lar* m lyes and im¬ 
pudence than his Prefbyttriaa brother. Swift. 

z. Ruined; undone. 

He mud know *tis none of your daughter, nor 
my After; we are gone clfe. Shakefp. Winter'1 Tale. 

raft. 

l f U tell the flory of my Mfo, 
s S , Ani 
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cxpcftcd or defired. 

Cod faw every thing 
behold it was very good. 
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And the particular accident! gone by, _ _ 

Since I came to this ifle. Shake ft. Vempejl 

4. Loft; departed. , , . 

When her matter* faw that the hope of their gain* 

they caught Paul and Silas. yfiJr, xvi. 19* 
Speech i* confined to the living, and imparted to 
only thofe that are in prcfeucc, and is tranfient and 
gone. 

5. Dead; departed from life. 

I mourn Adonis dead and row*. ^ Oldham. 

A dog, that ha* hi* note held in the vapour, 

lofes all tigns of life; but carried into the air, or 

thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gone. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Go'nfalon. 1 ir. /. [gottfanon, French; 
Go'nfanon. 1 gunfarta, Hlandick, from 
gunn % a battle, and fani, a flag. Mr. Lye. J 
An enfign; a ftandard. 

Ten thoufand thoufand enfign* high advanc’d. 
Standard* and gonfalons'*, ‘twin van and rear. 

Stream in the air. , # Mdton 

Gonorrhoe'a. n.J. [ y•*&* and psw.J A 

morbid running of venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or (lone mummy grow* on the 
tops of high rock*: they powder and boil it in milk, 
and then give it to ftop gonorrhoeas. Woodward. 

GOOD. adj. [comp, better, fuperl. heft. 
job, Saxon; goed, Dutch.] 

1. Having, either renerallv or for any par 
timlar Anri, fuch ohyfical qualities as are 

Not bad ; not ill. 

that he had made, and 

Cen. i. 31. 

An univerfe of d?ath! which God by curfe 
Created evil; for evil only good. Milton. 

Refoiv’d 

From an ill caufe to draw a good eflfefl:. pryden. 

Not with (landing thi* cnticifm the vtrfej were 
good. Senator. 

A man if no more to be praifed upon this account, 
than bccaufe he ha* a regular pulle and a good di- 
geftion. Addifon. 

Ah! ne’er fo dire a thiril of glory boaft. 

Nor in the cfitick let the man be loft! 

Good nature and good fenfe muft ever join ; 

To err i* human, to forgive, divine. ^ Pope. 

2. Proper; 'fit; convenient; right; not 
wrong. 

Among l a man’* peqrs a man Aiall be fure of 
familiarity, and therefore it is good a little to keep 
date; amongft a man's interior a one (hall be fore 01 
reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be 
familiar. - Bacon. 

If jou think good, give Martiy* leave. Bacon. 
11 was a good ume to comply with the importu¬ 
nity of the gentlemen of Suffex. Clarendon. 

3. Conducive to happinefs. 

It i* not good that the man ihould be alone. 

Gen. ii. 18. 

We may at well pretend to obtain the good which 
- we want without God’s ailiftance, as to know what 
is good tor uf without hi* direction. Smalridge. 

4. Dncorrupted; undamaged. 

He alfo bartered away plumbs, that would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts, that would lalt good for 
hi* eating a whole year. Locke . 

5. Wholefome; falubrious. 

A man firil builds a country feat. 

Then find* the walls -not g*od to eat. Prior. 

6. Medicki.il; falutary. 

The water .of Nilu* is fweeter than other waters 
in tafte, and it is cxlcIIcuI good for the (lone and 
hypochondriack melancholy. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

7. Plcafani to the tafte^ 

Eat thoo honey, becaufe it is good\ and the 
honeycomb, which itfwcet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 

Ot herbs and plants Tome are good to cat raw; as 
lettuce, endive, and purflanc. Bocort's Nat. Hift. 

fl. Complete; full. 

The Proteftant fubje&s of the abbey make up a 
good third of its people. Addifon on Italy. 

9. Ufcful; valuable. 

AU qualify, that is good for any thing, is origi¬ 
nally founded upon merit. Collier on Envy. 


button. 
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We difcipline betimes thofe other creatures we 
would make ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke . 

10. Sound ; not falle; not fallacious. 

1 le is retolvcd now to (hew how (light the propo- 
>po(ilioRt were which Luther let go ior^ow/- Aturhury. 

11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuftom the place was goed, 
and the lieutenant of the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captainfoipin the 
fame regiment. "* 

12. Confirmed4 attefled; valid. 

Hal am I fore (he’swrong'd? Perhaps # tis malice* 

Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. 

Smith. 

13. Wither preceding. It has a kind of 
negative or inverted fenfe; at good at, no 
belter than 

Therefore fprang there even of one, and him at 
good at dead, fo many as the liars ol the (ky in 
multitude. Hch. x». 

14. With at preceding. No worfe. 

He Iharply reproved them as men of no courage, 
which, being many times as good ar in poftelfion ol 
the victory, had moll cowardly turned their backs 
upon their enemies. Knolles. 

The mafter will be as good as his word, for his 
own bufmefs. L'Eft range. 

15. Well Qualified; not deficient. 

If they nad held their royalties by that title, ei¬ 
ther there muft have been but one fovereigu over 
them all, or elfe every father of a family had been 
as good a prince, and had as good a claim to royalty 
as thefe. Locke. 

16. Skilful; ready; dexterous. 

Flatter him it may, I confefs; as thofe are ge¬ 
nerally good at flattering who are good for nothing 
elfe. South. 

I make my way where-e'er I fee my foe ; 

But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryden. 

17. Happy; profperous. 

Behold how good and how pleafant it is for bre¬ 
thren to dwell together in unity. Pf. cxxxiii. I. 

M any good morrows to my noble lord! 

—Good morrow, Catefoy you are early flirting. 

Sbakefp. 

Goid e’en neighbours; 

Go'd e’en to all, good e’en to you all. Sbakeft. 

At my window bid good morrow. Milton. 

Good morrow. Fortius! let us once embrace. 

Addifon. 

18. Honourable. 

They catl to get themfelve* a name, 

Regardtefs whether good or evil fame.. Milton. 

Silence, the knave’s repute, the whore’sgofc/ name, 
The only honour of the wilhmg dame. Pope. 

19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words 

exprefiing temper of mind. 

They may be of good comfort, and ever go cheer¬ 
fully about their own affairs. 2 Mac. xi. 26. 

Quietnefs improve* into cheerfulnefs, enough to 
make me jail fo good humoured as to wirti that 
world well. Pope. 

20. Confidcrable; not fmall though not 
very great. 

A good while ago God made choice that the 
Gentiles by my mouth Ihould hear the word, 
i A his, xv. 7. 

The plant, having a great ftalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grafs a good way about, by drawing the 
juice of the earth troin it. Bacon . 

Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be planted 
though a good fpace one Irom the other, will meet. 

Peofham on Drawing. 
The king had provided a good fiect, and a body 
of three thoufand foot to be embarked. Clarendon. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of httlc- 
neft and lightncfs in thefe earthy particles, fo a* 
many of them might float in the air a gohd while, 
like exhalations, before they fell down. Burnet. 

They held a good (hare of civil and military em¬ 
ployments during the whole time of the ulurpation. 

Swift. 

I. Elegant3 decent; delicate: with breed¬ 
ing- 

If the critick has published nothing hut rules and 
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©bfervations In critkifm, I then confider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
words,clearnefs and delicacy in his remarks, wit and 
good-breeding in his raillery. Addifon*s Guardian. 

Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of ar¬ 
tificial humanity, which is what wc exprefs by the 
word good-breeding. ‘ Addifon• 

Thofe among them, who return into their feveral 
countries are fore to be followed and imitated as the 
greateft patterns of wit and good-breeding. Swift. 

2z. Real; ferious; not feigned. 

Love not in good earned, nor no farther in fport 
neither, than with fafety of a pure hlufh thou may ’ft 
in honour come off again. Sbakefp. 

23. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil engage¬ 
ments. 


Antonio 


a good 
■od max 


ViltOKm 
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vt 


man: my meaning, in faying 
that he is a good roan, is to have you underftand me 
that he is futneient. Sbakefp. 

24. Having moral qualities, fuch as are 
wilhed; virtuous; pious; religious; ap¬ 
plied both to perfons and a&ions. Not 
bad; not evil. 

For a good mao fome would even dare to die. 

Rom.v. 7, 

The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. 

Matt. 

All man's works on me. 

Good or not good ingraft; my merit, thefe 
Shall perfect, and for thefe my death (ball pay. 

What reward 

Awaits the good, the red what punifbmcnt. Milton . 

The only fon of light 
In a dark age, againft ci imple good, 

Againft allurement. Milton. 

Such follow him, as (hall be regiftred 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger fcroll. Milton . 

Grant the bad what happinefs they would. 

One they muft want, which ii to pafs for good. 

Popr. 

Why drew Mai feilles* good bifhop purer breath. 
When Nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? 

- Pope 

Such was Rofcommon, not more team’d than good. 
With manners gen’rous as his noble blood. Pope. 

No farther intercoutfe with Heav’n had he. 

But left good works to men of low degree. Harie. 

Kina; foft; benevolent. 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firft 
liking her manners did breed good will, now good 
will became the chief caufe of liking her manners. 

Sidney. 

Glory to God in the higheft, and on earth peace 
and good will towards men. Luke ii. 14. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind ot 
vermin. Bacon • 

Here we are lov'd, and there we love; 

Good nature now and paflion drive 
Which of the two mould be above. 

And laws unto the other give. 

*Tis no wonder if that which afibrdxfo 
to God, hath no more good will for meo. 

Decay of Piety. 

When you (hall fee him. Sir, to die for pity, 
'Twere fuch a thing, 'twould fo deceive (he world, 
’Xwould make the people think you were good fea¬ 
tur'd. Denham. 

To teach him betimes to love and be good natured 
to others, is to lay early the true foundation of an 
honed roan. Locke. 

Good fenfe and good nature are never fe pa rated, 
though the ignoiant world ha* thought other wife. 

Dryden. 

Affability, mildnefs, tendemefs, and a word which 
1 would fain bring back to its original fignification of 
virtue, I mean good nature, preol daily ufe. 

Dryden. 

This doctrine of God's good will towards men, 
this command of men's proportionable good will to 
one another, is not this the very body and fubftance, 
this the very fpirit and life of our Saviour’s whole 
inftitution ? Sprat t. 

It was his greateft picafure to fprcad his healing 
wings over every place, and to make every one fenfu 
ble of hi* good will to mankind. " Cal- 

How could you chide the young good natur'J 
prince. 

And drive him from you with fo ftem an air. Addif. 

26. Favourable; 


Suckling. 
gloi£ 
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a6. Favourable; loving. 

Bui the men were very good unto tis, and! we were 
* not hurt. i Sam. xxv. 15. 

Truly God is good to Ifratl, even to fuch as are of 
a dean heart. Pf Xxxiii. r. 

You have good re^ie -•) nnce of tis always dc- 
fionf greatly to fee us, as we alfo to fee you. 

I Tbeff. aii. 6. 

This idea muft neceflarily be adequate, being re¬ 
ferred to nothing elfe but itfelf, nor made by any 
other original but the^oj liking and will of him 
that firft made this combination. * Locke. 

27. Companionable; fociable; merry. Often 

u/ed ironically. 

Though he did not draw the good fellows to him 
by drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon. 

Not being permitted to drink without eating, will 
prevent the cuftom oi having the cup often at his 
nofe; a dangerous beginning and preparation to good 
fellowship. iiie. 

It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a 
good lejlow, i n his youth. A, bntbnot. 

28. It is lotuetimes ufed as an epithet of 
flight contempt, implying a kind of nega¬ 
tive virtue or bare freedom from ill. 

My good man, as far irom jealouly as I am from 
giving him caul'e. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Wind/. 

She had left the good man at home, and brought 
•way her gallant. Add fan's SpcSt/er, 

29. in 2 ludicrous fenfe. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
liide w®rk f how handfome it is to loufc themfeives 
in the funihine, they that have been but a while in 
Ireland can well witncfs. Spenfer. 

36. Heart) ; eameft: not dubious. 

He, that law the time fit for the delivery he in¬ 
tended, called ubio us to follow him, which we both 
hound by oath, and willing by good wi J obeyed. 

Sjj/f&fy m 

T h? good will of the nation to the prefent war has 
been finte but too much experienced by the fuccefles 
that have attended it. Tempi \ 

Good mill, lhe faid, my want of ftrerjgth fupplie*i 
And diligence (hall give wbat age denies. Dry den. 

31 • /n Goo D time* Not too faft. 

In gcod time , replies another, you have heard them 
difpute againtt a vacuum in the fchoois. Collier. 
32. in Good footb* Really; fcrioufly. 

What muft 1 bold a candle to my ihames ? 

They in themfeives, good fooib are too too light. 

~ Sbakejpeare. 

33* Good. [To make *] To keep; to 

maintain; not to give up; not to aban¬ 

don. 

There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making good the fight without any groundgiven. 

„ - . . Bacon's Henry VII. 

He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, 

which were placed thereto make good their retreat. 

c . * Clarendon. 

since we claim a proper intercft above others in 
the pre-eminent rights of the houihold of faith, then 
"takegood that claim, we are obliged above others 
to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to this houihold. Spratt. 

He without tear a dangerous war purfoes ; 

As honour made him firft the danger chufc, 

S© ftill he makes it g Won virtue’s fcore. Dry den. 

34. Good. [To make j To confirm; to 

eftablifh. 

I farther will maintain 

Upon hu bad life to make all this good. Shakefp. 

»«ke good this explication of the article, it 
will be neceffary to prove chat the church, which 
our Saviour founded and theapoftles gathered, wi» to 
wceive a conftanr and perpetual acceffion. Pearf. 
rb«fe propofitiona 1 (hall endeavour to make good. 

35 - Good. IT 0 m *hT\ To perform. & 

While lhe fo tar extends her grace. 

She makes but \ggd the prorntfe of her face. Waller. 

36. Good. [To make .J To fupply. 

Every diftinfl being has fomewhat peculiar to it- 
itu, to make good ip one circumftance what it wants 

“ a00thcr * VEfrange. 


Good, n . f . 

f. That which phyfically contributes to 
happinefsbenefit; advantage; the con¬ 
trary to evil or mifety. 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. Sbakefp. 
Let me play the lion too r I will roar that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me. Sbakefp. 

He wav’d indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither 
good nor harm Sbakefpeare's Cot iolanus. 

Love with fear the only God, 

Merciful overall hit works, with good 
Sxill overcoming evil. Milton. 

God is alfo in deep, and dreams advife. 

Which he hath fent propitious, tome great good 
Prefagmg. Milton. 

Nature in man’s heart, her laws doth pen, 
Preicribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 

The lefcuuig or efcapicg of evil is to be reckoned 
under the notion of good : the leffcning or lofs of 
good IS to be reckoned under thcnotion of evil. 

• . Wilkins. 

This caution will have alfo this good in it, that 
if will put them upon eoufideriog, and teach them 
the nccellity of examining more than they do. 

Good is what is apt to caufe or increafe plcafure* 
or diminiib pain in us ; or elfe to procure or preferve 
us in the poUefiion of any other good, or abfence of 
* n y evil. Locke. 

Refufe to leave thy deftin’d charge too foon. 

And for the church’s good defer thy own. Prior. 

Works may have more wit than docs them good , 
As bodies pcnfli through excels of blood. Pope. 

A thirft after truth, and a defire of good, are prin- 
Cipks witch ftill *€t with a great and univcifal force. 

n r • Rogers. 

2. Profperity; advancement. 

If he had employ'd 

Thofc excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the good not ruin of the (late. Ben Jonfon. 

3. Earned ; not jeft. 

The good woman never died after this, ’till fhe 
came to die for good and all. L'Eftrange. 

4 * Moral qualities, fuch as arc dcfireable; 
virtue; righteoufnefs; piety; the contrary 
to wickednefa. 

Depart from evil and do good , Pf xxxiv, 14. 

Not only carnal good from evil does not juftifr; 
butno goody no not a. pyrpofed goody can make evil 

O fon, like one of us, is Man become, Hulyd ^' 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit, but let lum boaft 
His knowledge of good loft, and evil got, 

Happier had itfuffic’d him to have known 
Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 


Woman’s domeftick £nour and chief praife. Milt . 

By goody I qucltion not butmorally fo called" 
kormm bomfttm, oughr, chiefly at leaft, to be un- 
derftood ; aod that the good of profit or pleafure the 
bonnm aide, or jnenmtum, hardly come into any 
account here. South 

Nor holds this earth a more deferring knight * 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 

^ honour, all that is compris’d in good. Dr yd. 
5. Good placed after bad, with as , feem*a 
fubltantive; but theexpreffion is, I think, 
vicious; and pW is rather an adjective 
ell ipticaJJy ufed, or it may be conlidered 
as adverbial. See Good, adv* 

The pilot muft intend feme port before he ftcers 
his courfe, or he bad as good leave his velfel to the 
direction of the winds, and the government pf the 

Without good nature and gratitude, men haTa, 
Cfootoad * WlWCrnCfS “ ina lbcicl > r * L\EJlrange. 

i • Well; not ill; not amiis. 

2. j 9 s Good. No worfe. 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide. 

At good have grown there ftill a lifciefs rib. Milt 
Says the Cuckow to the hawk, Hsd you not « 
good nave been eating worm* now as pigeons 1 

L 'Efrange. 
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Good. interjeBictt. Well ! right I It i‘s fome- 
times ufed ironically. 

Good-conditionkd. adj. Without ill 

qualities or fymptoms. Ufed both of 
tlnngs and perfons, but not elegantlr. 

i^n.T n ^ Uies “ bf “ r ‘ tird by in- 

jea 10ns, when the pus is good-conditioned. Sba 

GOOD now. interjeaion . 

1. In good time; a la bonne heure* A gentle 

exclamation of intreaty. It is now a low 
word. 

JhTfwT fit d0w rv and mc * he that knows. 
Why this fame watch ? Sbakefp. Hamlet* 

z« A lott exclamation of wonder. 

Gvod-novjy good-noxu % how your devotions jump 
with mine! Dr*de * 

Goo'dliness. n . f * [fromgoodly.] Beaut/- 
grace; elegance. 7 

She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beautiful to 
thanbcr K*>dlinef* was full of harmony to 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of tren* 
when wc behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker. 

Goo'dly. adj* [from good A 

1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; fplendid. 

Now little in ufe. 


v. . gooasy aipect, and the more goodh 

by a grave majerty, wherewith his mind did deck 
his outward graces. t ..7 ** 

A goodly City is this Antium. Sbaldp. CarioL 
j..,. Patience and forrow ll rove 

Sunih...e and ram at onct. He, fmik, a„J 
WcrelikeaweittrMay. Sbakefp. Ktngl. <ar . 
r>r Here J ^ ro “ g r «*oua tcgSand have I offer * 

Sbai ‘/f- Macbeth. 

Efal e °° J,y raime -’ t of side* ion 

Efim, and put them upon Jacob. Gen. «»„. , e. 

iht 1 *-• 

A. Jd^lT'V th ' n ,h * y ”™ ! more i 

And -J1 Ihe.r iormes, much feOi/CMhen before. 

rJj/i h 3 d f 0 * T 1 ', !hcm lny for rtwfe 

Sr ““ ° 1,Ve d “W'V n / ht 

The goodliefi man of men fince born 

H OfT; If r f/J ot h . er Kve. Milton. 

Of the fourth idward- was his noble fong = 

* i K?^ r ? <JC ^ , ' dall, * nt,beAtJtiflI,and young. Waller. 
Not long fincc, walking in the field. 

My nurfe and I, wc there beheld 

A goodly fruity which, tempting me, 

1 would have pluck'd. 14s // 

How full of ornaments is all I view ° 

In aft its parts J and feems as beautiful as new: 

O goodly order'd work! O power divine! 

° sir** IJ “rf 1 ,* and what 1 ani * 5 th.r.e ! Dryder 
E , e . ,d f ft h®™? »J“dly youth to v.ew, J 
Excel! d the reft in fhape and outward fhew; 

r air, tall, his limbs in due proportion join'd. 

But of a heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dryden. 

2. Bulky; fwelling; affe^edly turgid/ 

Roundas a globe, andiiquor'd every cK.nk, 
Goodly* ndgreat he laUs behind his link. Dryden. 

3. Happy; defir cable; gay. J 

,f r *" d " a * a f* lcc able kingdom, and bnt lately 
Confeftor. 

Stts 

Wc have many goodly days to fee. Sbake/pZrel 

Gqoi> lt Excellently. Obfolete. 

. t f 1x110 h 5 r SO,*-*** *° til Corneous banquet dight; 
Attempered goodly well for health and for delight 

Goo'dt vho°d. [fromgocdij.[ c7£\ 
goodnefs. Obfolete. 

B. ,t mote th vgcvJHhoeJ forgive it me. 

To meet winch of the god I (hall .hee name. 

Goodman, ti.f. [goad and men.] * ^ ’ 

1- A flight appellation of civility: gene- 

tlow 


rail/ ironica 
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How what’s the matter ? pvt. 

-With you, goodman boy, if you plcale: come, 
Ill fletti ye. Sbakefp. King Lett. 

A rollick term of compliment; gaffer. 

Nay, hear you, £vorf*wodelver. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

But fee the fun-beams bright to labour warn. 

Awl gild the thatch otgoodman Hodge’s barn. Qay. 

Old goadman Dobfbn oi the green. 

Remember* he the tree* has leen. Swift. 

Goodness, tt.f. [from good.] Definable 
qualities either moral or phyfical ; kind- 
nefs ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it wa* becaufe 
therein he might exert ife his goodnefs. Sidney. 

There is in all things an appetite or defire, where¬ 
by they incline to fomething which they may be; all 
which perfedions are contained under the general 
name ot goodnefs. Hooker. 

' All goodnefs 

Is poifon to thy Aomach. 

——Yes, that goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one. 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againft the king; your goodnefs, 

Since you provoke me, fhall be molt notorious. Sbuk. 

There’s no goodnefs in thy face. Sbakefp. 

There is a general, or natural goodnefs in creatures, 
and a morefpecial or moral goodnefs. Perkins. 

- The gtodnefx of every thing is meafured hy its end 
and ufc, and that’s the belt thing which feryes the 
beft end and purpofe. ‘Filiation . 

AH made very particular relations of the ftrength of 
the Scots army, the excellent difcipline that was ob- 
fenrd in it, and the goodnefs of the men. Clarendon. 

Nobody can fay that tobacco of the fame goodnefs 
is rilen in relpeil of itfclf, one pound of the fame 
goodnefs will never exchange for a pound and a 
quarter of the fame goodnefs , Locke. 

Goods, n. f. [from good.] 

i # Moveables in a houfe. 

That giv’ft to fuch a gueft 

As my poor fclfe, of all thy goods the beft* Cbapm. 

a. Perfonal or moveable eftatc. 

That a writ be fu’d againft you. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Cattles, and whatioever. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

This hinders nothing the proceedings of the civil 
courts, which refpeft the temporal punifhment upon 
body and goods. ^ _ Lejley. 

j. \Vares; freight; mcrchandife. 

Her majetty, when the goods of our Englifh mer¬ 
chants were attached by the duke of Alva, arretted 
likewife the goods of the Low Dutch here in Eng¬ 
land. Raleigh's EJJays. 

Salce, that (corn'd all pow’r and laws of men. 

Goods with tbeir owners hurrying to their den. 

Waller. 

Coo'dy n.f. [corrupted from pood wife.] 
A low term of civility ufed to mean 
perfons. 

Soft, goody (heep, then faid the fox, not fo; 

Unto the king fo ra(h you may not go. Hubbert. 

Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d, 

Which erft l (aw when goody Dobfon dy’d. Gay. 

Plain goody would no longer down { 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown# Swift. 

Goo'dyship. ft. f. [from goody.] The 
quality of goody. Ludicrous. 

The more frame for her goody/bip. 

To give lo near a friend the (lip. Hadibtas. 

GOOSE, ft. /. plural, geefe. [goj% Saxons ; 
goes, Dutch; gsrux, Erfe, fmg. 
plural.] 

i. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I 
know not why, for fuolilhnefs. 

Thou cream-faced lowt. 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look 1 Sbakefp. Mach . 

Since I pluckt geefr, play’d truant, and whipt top, 
1 knew not what ’twas to be beaten tilt lately. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Birds moft cafy to be drawn are waterfowl; as the 
goofe and fwan. Peach,tm on Drawing. 

Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geefe, 
Difturb with nightly noife the bxspd peace. Dry den. 




GOR 

ft. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. 

Come in, uylor ; here you may road your g°ofe. 

Sbakefp . 

Go'obebbr'RY. n.f. [goofe Bnd berry, be- 

caufe eaten with young geefe as faucc.j 
A berry and tree. The fpecics Bre, i. 
The common goofeberry. 2. The large 
manured goofebeny. 3. The red hairy 
goofeberry. 4. The large white Dutch 
goofeberry. 5. The large amber goofe¬ 
berry. 6. The large green goofeberry. 
7. The large red goofeberry. 8. The yel- 

eberry. 9. The ftriped- 

Mtller. 


arge 

low-leaved goofe 
leaved goofeberry. 


Augutt has upon his arm a balket of all manner 
of ripe fruits ; as pears, plums, apples, goofe berries. 

Peacbttm. 

Upon a goofeberry bufti a fnail I found ; 

For always fnails near fweeteft fruit abound. Gay. 

Go'osecap. tt.f. [from goofe andr*/.] A 
filly perfon. 

Go'osefoot. ft. f. [chettof odium.] Wild 
orach. 

Go'osecrass. tt.f. Clivers; an herb. 

Goofegrafs , or wild tanfy, is a weed that ftrong 
days are very fubjeft to. Mortimer. 

GOR BELLY - . n.J'. [from 550p, dung, and 
belly, according to Skinner and Junius . It 
may perhaps come from gor, Welfh, be¬ 
yond, too much; or, as fee ms to me 
more likely, may be contracted from 
germand, or gorman's belly , the belly of a 
glutton.] A big paunch; a fwclling belly. 

A term of reproach for a fat man. 
Go'rbellied. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; 
bigbellied; having fw el ling paunches. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No 
ye fat chuffs, i would your ttore were here. Sbakefp. 

Gord. tt.f. An inftrument of gaming, as 
appears from Beaumont and f letcher. 

Warhurt on. 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
gords and ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Let vultures gripe thy guts : for gerds and Fulham 
holds. Sbakefp. 

GORE, tt.f [gope, Saxon.] gor, Wellh.] 

famous matter. 

1. Blood effufed from the body. 

A grietty wound. 

From which forth guttl'd a dream of gore* blood 
thick. 

That all her goodly garment flam'd around. 

And into a deep (anguine dy’d the grafly ground. 

Spcnfer. 

Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore. 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guilllef sgore. Dryden. 

2. Blood clotted or congealed. 

The bloody fa €t 

Will be aveng'd; though here thou fee him die 
Rolling in duft and gore. Milton'e ParaJife Loft . 

His horrid beard and knotted trefles flood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 

Denham. 

To Gore. <v. a. [gebepian, Saxon.] 

1. Toftab; to pierce. 

Oh, let no noble eve profane a tear 
For me, if 1 be gor’d with Mowbray’sfpear. Sbakrf. 

No weaker lion’s by a ftronger (lain; 

Nor from his largertulks the forett boar 
Commiflion takes his brother fwinc to gore. "late. 

For .arm* his men long pikes and jav’lins bore. 

And poles with pointed ftecl their foes in battle gore. 

Dryden. 

2. To pierce with a horn. 

Some loft’d, fomc gor'd , fome trampling down he 
kill’d. Dryden. 

He idly butting, feigns 

His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. ‘Fbomf. Spring. 

GORGE, /. [g or g e » French.] 
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I* The throat; the fwallow. 

There were birds alio made io finely, that they 
did not only deceive the fight with their figures, 
but the hearing with their (bngs, which the watry 
inilruraentsdid make their^orge deliver. Sidney. 

And now how abhorred in my imagination it is i 
my gorge riles at it. Sbakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

Her delicate tendernefs will find itfclf abufed, be¬ 
gin to heave the gorge, difrelitti and abhor the 
Moor. Sbakefpeare's Othello . 

2. That which is gorged or fwailowed. Not 
in ufe. 

And all the way moft like a brutitti bead. 

He (pewed up tin gorge, that all did him deleft. 

Spenfer. 

To Gorge, •v.tt. [gorger, French.] 

1. To fill up the throat; to glut; to fa- 
tiatc. 

Being with his prefence glutted, gorg'd and full. 

Sbakefpeare. 

He that makes his generation meffes, 

To gorge his appetite. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. Dryd. 
I defire that they will not gorge the lion cither 
with nonfenfe or obfcenfty. Addif on. 

Nor would his (Lughter’J army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur’d with their wounds. 

To gorge the wolvesaod vultures oi Numidia. Addif. 

The giant, gorg’d with flefr, and wine, and blood. 
And ftretcht at length, and fnoring in bis den. Addif. 

2. To fwallow: as, the fifb has gorged the 
hook. 

Go'rged. adj. [from gorge.] Having a 
gorge or throat. 

Look up a height, the (brill gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Sbakefpeare. 

GO'RGEOUS. adj. [gergias, old French. 
Skinner. ] Fine; fplendtd; glittering in 
various colours; fhowy; magnificent. 

O, that deceit (hould dwell 
In luch a gorgeous palace. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 

As full of lpirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous' as the fun at M idfummer. Sbakefp . 

He bad them look upon themfclvcs and upon their 
enemies, themfclvcs dreadful, their enemies gorgeous 
and brave. / Iqyward. 

The gorgeous Eatt, w?th richeft hand. 

Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Milton . 

W ith gorgeous wings, the marks of fov’reign fway. 
The two contending princes make their way. Dryden. 

Go'rg eo vs l y. adj. [from gorgeous .] Splen* 
didly; magnificently; finely. 

The duke, one folcmn day go*geoufy clad in a 
fuit all over fpread with diamonds, loft one of them 
of good value. H atton. 

Go'roeousness. n. f. [from gorgeous.] 
Splendour; magnificence; (how. 

Go'rget. n.f [from gorge.] The piece 
of armour that defends the throat. 

He with a palfy fumbling on his gorget. 

Shakes in and out the rivet. Sbak.Troilui andCrefftda. 

He did oftentimes fpend the night in the church 
alone praying, his headpiece, gorget, and gauntlets 
lying by him. Knolles. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in wnat dangerhe was. Ben Jonfon. 

About his neck a threefold gorger, 

As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudib*as . 

Go rgon, n. /. [v'fv*- . j A monitor with 
fnaky hairs, ot which the fight turned 
beholders to ftone; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 

Gorgotts and hydras, and chymeras dire. Milton m 

Why didft thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that gorgon face 

To flare me into ftature. Dryden m 

GO'RMAND. n. f. [gourmand, French.] 
A greedy eater; a ravenous luxurious 

feeder. 

To Go'rmandize. *v. n. [itomgormand.] 
To cat greedily ; to feed ravenoully. 

Gormandizer. 
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Gormandizer. ir. f * [from the mb.] A 
voracious eater. 

Gorse. n . f . [gopj-, Saxon.] Furz ; a 
thick prickly fhrub that bears yellow 
flowers in Winter. 

Go'ry. adjm [from gore.] 

1. Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boar* with rankling malice met. 
Tbeirgcry fide* thefrrih wounds fiercely fret. Spenfer. 

Why do'ft thou (hake thy gory locks at me ? 

Thou can'll not lay 1 did it. Sbake/p. Macbeth. 

2 . Bloody; murtherous; fatal. Not in ufe. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 

' A gory emulation ’twist us twain. Sbake/p . 

Co'shawk. n . f . [50J-, goolc, and fcapoe, 
a hawk.] A hawk of a large kind. 

Such dread his awful vilage on them call; 

So feem pcor dbve* itrofbaxukj fight aghait. Fairfax* 

Go'sl inc. n.f. [from goofe .] 

1. A young goofe; agoofc not yet full 
grown. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, 
as if you were hipfhot 2 fays the goofe to her gcfling. 

& i/irange. 

Nature hath inftrafted even a brood of gofiistgs 
to flick together, while the kite is hovering over 
their head > Swift, 

2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines. 
GO'SPEL. n, f . [^obey ypel, or God's or 

good tidings; iiwtyy»A*«f; JoJkel, Jktal 
fuach , happy tidings, Erfe.J 

1. God's work; the holy book of the 
Chriftian revelation. 

Thus may the gofpei to the riling fun 
Be fpread, and floorifh where it firfl begun. Waller. 

Ail the decrees whereof Scripture iseateth are 
conditionate, receiving Chrift as the gofpei offers 
him, as Lord and Saviour; the former, as well a* 
the latter, being the condition of fcripture-elcftioa, 
and the nrjeftmg, or not receiving him thus, the 
condition of the feripture-reprobation. Hammond. 

How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by 
a ftedfaft belief of the promifc* of the gofpei! Bentley. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

To Go'spel. v. n. [from the noun.] To fill 

with fentiments of religion. This word 
in Sbakefpeare, in whom alone I have 
found it, is ufed, though fo venerable in 
itfelf, with fome degree of irony: I fup- 
pofe from the gofpcllers, who had long 
Dceen held in contempt. 

Arc you fo gofpelVd 

To pray for this good man, and for his ifliie, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave ? 

Sbaktfp. 

Gospeller, n + f . [from gofpeL] A name 
of the follower* of Wickliffe , who firft 
attempted a reformation from popery, 
given them by the Papifts in reproach, 
from their profefling to follow and preach 
only the gofpei. 

Thcfc gofpeUert have had their golden day*. 

Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe. 

Gossamer, n. f . [ gjfip***** luw Latin.] 
The down of plants; the lung white cob¬ 
web* which fly in the air in calm funny 
weather, efpecially about the time of 
Autumn. Banner. 

A lover may befaide the goffamour r 
That idles in the wanton Summer air. 

And yet not fall, (b light is vanity. Sbake/p. 

Four nimble gnats the horfes were, 

Their harnefTes of gojfamere. Drayton's Nympbid. 

The filmy goffamsr now flits no more. 

Nor halcyon* balk on the (hort funny (hoce. Dry den. 

GOSSIP. n . f . [from 50b andyyb, rela¬ 
tion, affinity; Saxon.) 

1, One who anfwers for the child in bap- 
tifm. 

\ 
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Go to a goffrp'e feafl and gaudy with me, 

After fo long grief fuch nativity. Sbake/p . 

At the chriftening of George Duke of Clarence, 
who was bom in the caftle of Dublin, he made both 
the Earl of Kildare and the Earl of Ormond his 
g-fjips. Davies on Ireland. 

2. A tippling companion. 

And iomctimes lurk I in a gojjip's bowl, 

In very likeoefs of a roafted crab. 

And when (he drinks againft her lips I bob. Sbake/p. 

3. One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying-in. 

To do the office of a neighbour, 

And be a go flip at his labour. Had Hr as. 

*Tis fung in ev'ry ftreet. 

The common chat of go/Jipt when they meet. Drjd. 

T9 Go ssip. *v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To chat; to prate: to be merry. 

Go to a goffip’s feafl and gaude with me. 

—With all my heart. I’ll gojjtp at this feafl. Sbak. 

His mother was a vat reft of my order. 

And, in the foiced Indian air by night. 

Full often hath (he gpjjipt by my fide. Sbake/p. 

The market and exchange mud be left to their own 
ways of talking; and gojfipirtgs not be robbed of their 
ancient privilege. Locke. 

He gives himfelf up to an idle gpfftping conven¬ 
tion. Law. 

2. To be a pot companion. 

Nor met with fortune, other than at feafl, \ 
Full warm of blood, of mirth of goffiping. Sbak. 

Gg'ssipred. n.f. \_goffpry, from gofftp.] 

mpaternity, by the canon law, is a 


Gr/fipt ed or compatern ity, 
iritual a 


fpiriiual affinity; and the juror, that was goflip to 
either of the parties, might, in former timet, have 
been challenged as not indifferent. Davies. 

Go'sting. n.f. [rubia.] An herb. Ainfvj. 

Got. fret, [from the verb get.] 

Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but 
Aufidius got off. Sbake/p. Coriolanns. 

If you nave ftreagth Achilles’ arms to bear. 
Though foul Tberfites got thee, thou fhalt be 
Lov’d and elleem’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Thefe regions and this realm my wan have got ; 
This mournful empire is the lofcr’s lot. Dryden . 

When they began to reafon about the means how 
the fea got thither, and away back again, there they 
were prefentiy in the dark. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

Got • part. paff of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil harts, in a plot fo well by them laid, more 
than hedid the viftory of others got by good fortune, 
not grounded upon any good reafon. Knolles. 

A gentle perfuafioa in reafoning, when the firft 
point of fubmiflion to your will is got, will moll 
times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himfelf fo when he depends on us 
for his daily bread, can any man fay wbat he will do 
when he is got above the world I Arbutbnot. 

Thou wert from AEtna*k burning entrails tom. 
Cot by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

Pope. 

Go'tten. part. paff. of get. 

Wifdom cannot he gotten for gold. Jol, xxviii. 15. 

Few of them, when they are gotton into an 
office, apply their thoughts to the execution of it. 

‘Temple. 

Gou d. n. f+ Woad; a plank Dili. 

Gov l.. n.f. A mow. Tuffer. 

To Govi. v. n. To mow; to put in a 
govc, goff, or mow. An old word. 

Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 
Gove juft in the barn, it is out of defpair. Tuffer. 

To GO'VERN. v. a. [gouvemer, French; 
gttbemo , Latin.] 

1. To rule a* a chief magistrate* 

This inconvenience, is more hard to be redreffed 
in the governor than the governed I; as a malady in z* 
vital part is more incurable than in an external. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Slave* to our naffiont we become, and then 
It grows impoflible to govern men. Waller t 

2. To regulate; to influence; todireft. 

I am at prefect againft war, though it puts the 
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power into my hands, and though fuch turbulent 
and naughty (pints as you are, govern all things in 
times of peace. Davert ant. 

The chief point, which he is to carry always in 
his eye, and by which he is to govern all liiscoun- 
fels, defigns, and aftions. At ter bury. 

3. To manage; to reftrain. 

Go after her, (he’s defperate; govern her. Sbak. 

4. [In grammar.] To have force with re¬ 
gard to fyntax: as, amo governs the ac- 
cufative cafe. 

Liften, children, unto me, 
fyid let this your leflon be. 

In our language evermore 

Words that govern go before. Mauger's Fr. Gram. 

5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 
fhip. 

To Go'vern. n. To keep fuperiority ; 
to behave with haughtinef9. 

By that rule. 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counfel, that you llill may govern 

Dryden. 

Governable, adj. [from govern.\ Sub- 
miffive to authority; fubjeft to rule; obe¬ 
dient; manageable. 

The flcxiblendls of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headlining, makes it 
more governable and fafe. Locke+ 

GoVernance. n.f. [from govern.] 

1. Government rule; management. 

Jonathan took the governance upon him at that 

time, and role up inltead of his brother Judas. 

i jfac. ix. 31. 

2. ContToul, as that of a guardian. 

Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 

’Till through wife handling, and fair governance, 

I him recurred to a better will. Spenfer, 

What l (hall King Henry be a pupil dill, * <. 
Under the furly Glofter’s governance f Sbakpfi* m 

3. Behaviour ; manners. Obfolete. 

He likefl is to fall into mifchance 
That is regard left of his governance. Spenfer. 

Go'vern ant* n.f. [gouvemante, French.] 
A lady who has the care of young girls 
of quality. The more ufual and proper 
word 19 governefs. 

Go'vern ess. n.f. [gotevertnrfft, old French, 
from gove.] 

1. A female inverted with authority* 

The moon, the governefs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, wafhc all the air. 

That rheumatick difeafet do abound. Sbake/p. 

2. A tutorefs; a woman that has the care 
of young ladies. 

He prefen ted himfelf unto her, falling down upon 
both hit knees, and holding up his hands, as the old 
governefs of Danae is painted, when (he fuddenly 
law the golden (hower. Sidney. 

His three younger children were taken from the 
governefs in whole hands he put them. Clarendon. 

3. A tutoref 9 ; an inftruftrefs; a direftrefs. 

Great affliction that fevere governefs of the life of 

man brings upon thole fouls (he feizes on. 

More again/ Atbeiftn m 

Go'vern me nt. n.f. [gomernement, Fr.] 

1. Form of a community with refpeft to the 

difpofition of the fupreme authority. 

There feem to be but two general kinds of £0- 
1 moment in the world: the one exercifed according 
to the arbitrary commands and will of fome fingl* 
perfon; and the other according lo certain orders or 
laws introduced by agreement or cuftom, and not 
to be changed without the content of many. Temple . 

No government can do any aft to limit itfelf: the 
fupreme legiflative power cannot make itfelf not to 
be abfolute. Lejley m 

tm An eftablifhed ftate of legal authority. 

There they (hall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufe 

Through the twelve tribes, t* rule by laws ordain'd. 

Milton. 
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While he furvives, in concord tnd content 
The commons live, by no divifion rent ; 

But the great monarch'* death diflolvei the 

«mr. Dry dm. 

f«ry one knows, who has confidered the nature 
of government* that there muft be in each particular 
form ot i t an abfolute nidi mi ted power. Addifon. 

Where any one perfon or body of men feize into 
their hands the power in the Iaft refort, there is pro¬ 
perly no longer a government* but whatAriftotlc 
and hit followers call the abufe or corruption of one. 

Swift. 

3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Safety and equal government are things 
Which lubjcds make as happy as their kings, Waller. 

Thole governments which curb not evils, caufe ; 
And a rich knave’s a libel on our laws. T ung 

4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in ufc. 

You needs muft learn, lord, to amend this fault; 
Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, blood. 
Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harfh rage, 

Defed of manners, want of government* 

.Pride* haughtinefs, opinion, and difdain. Skakejp. 

*Ti * government thtt makes them feem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Sbakefp. 

5. Manageablenefs; compliance; obfequi- 

oufnefs. r 

Thy eyes windows fall* 

Like death, when he (huts up the day of life; 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government , 

Shall ihff and Hark, and cold appear, like death. 

Sbakefpeare. 

6 . Management of the limbs or body. Ob- 
folete. 

Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; 

•But 1 them warded all with wary government . Spenfer. 

7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard to 
conftruflion. 

Go'verhouR.. n.f [gotevemeur , French.] 

the fupreme direction. 

It muft be con fir fled, that of Chrift, working as a 
creator and a govemonr of the world by providence, 
all are partakers. Hooker. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of 
the mighty author and govemonr of fuch ftupendous 
.bodies, and excite and elevate our minds to his 
adoration and praife. . Bentley. 

2. One who is invefted with fupreme au¬ 
thority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s and he it the go- 
verncur among the nations. Pf xxii. 28. 

The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch 
potent grounds as the miniftcr, if fo difpofed, can 
-urge disobedience: as, for inftance, if my govemonr 
ihould command me to do a thing, or I muft die, 
or forfeit my eftate; and the minilter fteps in and 
tells me, that I offend Cod, and ruin my foul, if 1 
obey that command* ’tis eafy to fee a greater force 
in in it perfuahon. South. 

3. One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. 

To you, lord governaur* 

Remains the cenfure of this bcllifti villain. Sbakefp . 

4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. 

To Eltatn will I, where the young king is. 

Being ordain’d hit Ipeciaf govemonr * * 

And for his fafety there 1*11 beft devife. Sbakeft. 

The great work of a govemonr is to fafhion the 
carriage, and form the mind ; to fettle in his pupil 
good habits* and the principles ol virtue and wifdom. 

Locke. 

During the minority of kings, the ele&ion of 
bilhops, and other attain of the church, muft be If ft 
in the hands of their govemours and courtiers. 

Leftley , 

r. Pilot; regulator; manager. 

Behold all the (hips, which though they be fo 

• great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet they are 
turned about with a very (mall helm, whitherfoever 
the govemonr lilieth. Ja. iii. 4. 

fiOUGE. tt. f [French.] A chiflel having 
a round edge, for the cutting of fuch 


1. One who has the 
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\ wood as is to be rounded or hollowed. 

Mexon. 

Go'ujeres. n.f [gouje, French; a camp 
trull.] The French difeafe. Hanmer. 
Gouno. sr. f [gauhorde * French.] 

1. A plant. The fruit of fome fpecies are 
long, of others round* or bottle (haped. 

Miller. 

But 1 wilt hafte, and from each bough and brake. 
Each plane, and juicieft gourd* will cluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angcl-gueft. Milton* t Par. Loft. 

Gourd feeds abound fo much in oil, that a fweet 
and pleafant one may be drawn from thence by ex- 
preifion; they are of the four greater cold feeds, and 
are ufed in emulfions. Hill. 

2. A bottle [from r«r/, old French. 
Skinner. ] The large fruit fo called is often 
fcooped hollow. Tor the purpofe of con¬ 
taining and carrying wine, and other li¬ 
quors: from thence any leathern bottle 
grew to be called by the fame name, and 
fo the word is ufed by Chaucer. Haunter. 

Gou'rdiness. n. f [from gourd. ] A 
fwelling in a horfe’s leg after a journey. 

Farriers Did. 

Gournet. n.f. [r uculmJ] Afifh. 

GOUT, n.f [goutte * French.] 

1. The arthritis; a periodical difeafe at¬ 
tended with great pain. 

The gout is a difeafe which may affeft any mem¬ 
braneous parr, but commonly thofe which are at 
the greateft diftance from the heart or the brain, 
where the motion of the fluids is the flowed* the 
refinance, m ft ion, and ftrifture of the folid parts 
the greateft, and the fenfation of pain, by thedilacera- 
iron of the nervous fibres,extreme. Arbutbnoton Diet. 

One that’s lick o* th* gout* had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity, than be cur’d 
By the fure phyfician death. Sbak. CymbeUne. 

This very reverend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifzm, and crippled with hrs gout* 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done 
And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden. 

2. A drop, [goutte , French; gutta * Latin.] 
Gut for drop is dill ufed in Scot.and by 
phyficians. 

I fee thee ftill. 

And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts of blood. 
Which was not fo before. Sbakefp. Macbeth 

GOVT . n.f [French.] A tafle. An affefted 
cant word. 

Catalogues fern for a direction to any one that 
has a gout for the like ftudies. Woodward on Foffils. 

Go'utwort. n. f [gont and nvort* poda- 
graria.j An herb. Ainfworth. 

Go'uty. adj. [from gout.} 

1. Afflided or difcafed with the gout. 

There dies not above one of a thou hind of the 
gout, although I believe that more die gouty. Graunt. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear. 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryden. 

Moft commonly a gouty conftitution is attended 
with great acutcnefs of parts, the nervous fibres, 
both in the brain and the other extremities, being 
delicate.^ Arbutbnot on Diet. 

z. Relating to the gout. 

There arc likewife other caufes of blood fpitting; 
one fs the fettlement of a gouty matter in tnc fub- 
ftancc of the lungs. Bhckmorc\ 

GOWN, n.f [gonna, Italian; gnvn* Welfh 
and Erfc. ] 

1. A long upper garment. 

They make garments either ftiort, as cloaks, or, 
as gowns* long to the ground. Abbot. 

If ever I fa id a loofebodied gown* few me up in 
the flrirts of it, and beat me to death with a bottom 
of brown thread ; 1 faid'a gown. Sbake/p. 

1 n length of train defeends her fweeping gown* 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dryden. 

1 . 
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2. A woman** upper garment. 

1 defpife your new gown, ’till I fee you drefied in - 
It. . Pope. 

3. The long habit of a man dedicated to 
afta of peace, as divinity, medicine* law. 

The benefices themfelvcs are fo mean in lrifli 
counties, that they will not yield any competent 
maintenance for an hooeft minifter, fcarcely to buy 
him a gown. Spenfer cn frtland. 

Girt in hit Gabin gown the hero far. Dryden. 

Yet not fuperior to her fex’s cares, 

The mode (he fixe* by the gown (he wears ; 

Of fillu and china (he’s the Iaft appeal; 

In thefe great points (he loads the common weal. 

Young. 

4. The drefs of peace. 

He Mars depos’d, and arms to gowns made yield; 
Succefsful councils did him foon approve 
As fit for clofe intrigues as open field. Dryden. 

Go'wned. adj. [from gvzvn .] Dreffcd in 

a gown. 

A noble crew about them waited round 
Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gown'd. Spenfer. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd* 

The fcams with fparkling emeralds fet around. 

Dryden. 

GoVnman. n.f [gown and man.} A man 
devoted to the arts of peace; oue whofe 
proper habit is a gown. 

Let him with pedants 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen. Rowe. 

Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, 
be compofed of mean, fa wning gownmen* dependant# 
upon the court for a morfel of bread. Swift. 

TiGRA'BBLE. *v. n. [probably corrupted 
from graptle.} To grope; to feel eagerly 
with the nands. 

My blood chills about my heart at the thought' 
of thefe rogues, with their bloody hands grabbling 
in my guts, and pulling out my very entrails. 

Arbutbnot'* John Bull m 

ToGra'bble. *v. a. To lie proftrate on 
the ground. Ainf•worth. 

GRACE, n.f. [grace* French; gratia* La¬ 
tin ; graace , Erie.] 

1. Favour; kindnefs. 

If the liighcft love in no bafe perfon may afpirt 
to grace* then may I hope your beauty will not be 
without pity. Sidney. 

O momentary grace of mortal men. 

Which we more hunt (or than the grace of God! 

Sbakefp. 

Such as were popular. 

And well deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for 
thofe many afts of grace I have lately patted ? 

King Chat leu 

Yet thofe remov’d. 

Such grace (hall one juft man find in hrs fight. 

That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milton. 

He receiv’d all the graces and degrees, the proc- 
torftiip and the doftorihip could be obtained there. 

Clarendon. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace* 

Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefr born. Dryden's Fablet. 

None of us, who now your grace implore 
But held the rank otfov’reign queen before. Dryden . 

Profi'cr’d feivice I repaid the fair. 

That of her grace (he gave her maid to know 
The fccret meaning of this moral (how. Dr idem. 

2. Favourable influence of God on the hu¬ 
man mind. 

The grace of God, that pafleth underftanding, 
keep your hearts and minds. Common Prayer. 

The evil of (in is that we are efpecially to pray 
againft, moft eameftly begging of God, that he will, 
by the power of his grace , preferve us from falling 
into fin. Duty of Man. 

Prevcnient grace defeending had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new fle(h 
Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

8* Virtue 5 efleft of God’s influence. 

Within 
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Within die church, in the public!: profeflion end 
external communion thereof, are contained perfons 
truly good and fan&ified, and hereafter faved ; and 
together with them other perform void of all faving 
grace, and hereafter to be damned. Pcarfox. 

How Van wants grace who never wanted wir. 

Pope. 

4. Pardon ; mercy. 

Noble pity held 

Hit hand a while, and to their choice gave fpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. 

tVatter. 

Bow and fue for grace 

With fuppliant knee. Milton , 

5. Favour conferred. 

1 (hould therefore eftcera it great (a vour and grace , 
Would you be fo kind as to go in ray place. Prior. 

6 . Privilege. 

But to return and view the cheerful (kies. 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dry Jen. 

7. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to 
• beftow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verfe ha* fa id 
The loves delighted and the grace* play'd. Prior. 

8 . Behaviour, confidered as decent or un¬ 
becoming. 

The fame words in Philoclea's mouth, at from 
00ft woman to another, fo as there were no other 
body by, might have had a berter grace, and per¬ 
chance have found a gender receipt. Sidney. 

Have I icafon or good grace in what Idol 

^Temple. 

9. Adventitious or artificial beauty; pica- 
fin g appearance. 

One lilac only, with aftateliergrore, 

Prefum’d toclaim the oak's and cedar's place ; 

And, looking round him with a monarch's care, 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air., Hart*. 

Her purple habits fits with fuch a grace. 

On her fooooth (boulders, and fo fuits her face. 

Dryd. /En. 

To write and fpcak correflly gives a grace and 
gains a favourable attention to what one has to fay. 

JLocke. 

10. Natural excellence. 

It dorh grieve me, that things of priori pel excel* 
Icncy (bould be thus bitten at by men whom God 
hath endued wiihgwn both of wit and learning, 

for better purpofes. Hcoker. 

To fome kind of men. 

Their graces ferve them but at enemies. Sbakefp. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Sbakefp. 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire. 

To Turnus only fecond in the grace 
Of manly mien, and features of the face. Dry Jen. 

f x. Embeliifhment; recommendation; beau¬ 
ty- 

Where jurticegrows, there grows the great trgrace. 
The which doth quench the brand of hcllilh fmart. 

Spenjer. 

Set all things in their own peculiar place. 

And know that order is the greatefl grace. DryJ. 

The flow's which lafti for little fpace, 

A (borr-liv'd good, and an uncertain grace. DryJ. 

12. Single beauty. 

Jpaft their form and every charming grace. DryJ. 

13. Ornament; flower; higheftperfection. 

By their handa this grace of kings mud die. 

If hell and treafon hold their promifes. Sbakefpeart. 

14. Single or particular virtue. 

The king.becoming grata, 

A s Jufticr, verity, stmp'rancc, ftablcneft, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifb for them. Shake/}. Macbeth. 

T™ graces of his religion prepare him for the mod 
wful dudtane of every relation of life. . Rogers. 

15. Virtue phyfical. 

O, mickle is the pow'rfol grace tbs* lies 
In plants, herbs, (tones, and their true qualities. 

16. The title of a duke or archbii^op*; 
formerly of the king, meaning the fame 

9 A ycur geodnefi , or ypur clemency. 

Here come I from our princely genera], 

Vw 1. 76 * 
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To know yetof griefs; to tell you from 1 
Tliat he will give you audience. Sbak 

High and mighty king, you rgrate, and thofe your 
nobles here prelent, may be pie*fed to bow your 
ears. Bacon's HcnnyVM. 

According to the ufual proceeding of your grace 
and of the court, with delinquents which are over¬ 
taken wiih error in Simplicity, there was yielded unto 
him a deliberate, patient, and full hearing, together 
with a fatisfa&ory anfwcr to all his main objections. 

iFbite. 

7. A fhort prayer faid before and after 
meat. 

Your fold iera ufe him as the grace * fore meat. 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Sbak. 


brethren take 


tying alter meat, uo you ana youi 

chain from behind the company 

Swift 


it 


Prior. 


this they 
Hooker. 


Then cheerful healths, your mi it rtfs fhall have 
place; 

Ana what's more rare, a poet (hall fay grace. 

Grace-cup. n • f. [grace and ck/.] 
cup or health drank after grace. 

The grace-eup ferv'd, the cloth away, 

Jove thought it time to (hew his play. 

Ta Grace, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adorn; to dignify ; to embellifh ; 
to recommend ; to decorate. 

This they ftudy, this they pra&ice, 
grace with a wanton fuperfluity of wit. 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

More daring, or mors bold is now alive. 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Sbakefp. 

Little of this great world can I (peak. 

And therefore little (hall I grace my caufe. 

In (peaking for xnyfelf. Sbakeffeare’s Othello. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation and gracing, where caufes art well 
handled. Bacon. 

Rich crowns were on their Ycfyat (cutcheons ptac’d. 
With ftp hires, diamond*, and with rubies grac'd. 

Drydtm • 

By both his parents of defcent divine ; 

Great Jove and PhcebusgrucVhis nobler line. Pope. 

Though triumphs were to generals only due. 
Crowns were refer**d to grace the fotdiers too. Pope. 

2. To dignify or raife by an a& of favour. 

He writes 

How happily he lives, how well belov'd. 

And daily graced by the emperor. Sbak. 

He might at hit plcifure grace or difgrace whom 
he would in court. Knollet. 

Difpofe all honours of the fw-ord and gun, 

Grace with a Rod, and ruin with a frown. Dry Jen. 

3. To favour. 

When the gueftt withdrew. 

Their courteous hoft faiuting all the crew, 

Rcgaidlcft pals'd her o'er, nor grac’d with kind 
adieu. Dryd. 

Graced, adj. [fro mgrace.] 

1. Beautiful; graceful. Notin ufe. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and 
btft graced men that ever 1 faw, being of a middle 
age and a mean (lature. Sidney. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chafle. Not in ufe 

Epicurifra and lull 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Gra'ceful adj. [from grace .J Beautiful 
with dignity. 

. Amid the troop*, and like theleadinggod. 

High o'er the reft in anna the graceful Tamm rode. 

Dryd. 

Matchlefs his pen, victorious was his lance ; 

Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 

\ex. graceful safe, and fweetnefs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 

Pope. 

Graceful fight, and elegant to thought. 

The great are vanquifh'd, and the wife are taught. 

Young. 

Ge a'c efullt. ad*v, [from graceful. [Ele¬ 
gantly 5 with pleafing dignity. 

Through nature and through art (be rang'd. 

And gracefulfp her fubjeft chang'd. Swift. 

Walking is the xaodc or manner of man. or 01 a 
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hetft ; £ut walking gratefully implies a rlanecr or 
mode fiiperadded to that action* Watts’x Leg ck. 

Gracefulness, n. J. [from graceful.} 
Elegance of manner; dignity with beauty* 

His neck, his hands, his (boulders, and hit breaft; 
Did next in gracefulnefs and beauty (land 
To breathing figures. Dryden’t Ovid. 

He executed with Id much gracfulncfs and beauty* 
that he alone got money and reputation. Drydtn. 

There is a fccrct gracefulnefs of youth which 
accompanies his writings, though the itaidnefs and 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dtydtn’s Ovid , Preface . 

If heaters are araax’d from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 

Which, thoueh her modefty would ftiroud. 

Breaks like the fun behind a cloud; 

While gracefulnefs its art concepts, 

And yet through ev'ry motion fteah. Sivift. 

Gra'celess. adj. [from grace.] Void of 

race; wicked; hopelefly corrupt; aban- 

oned. 

This graeelefs man, for furtherance of his guile. 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Spenfer, 
Vi hofe hap (hall be to have her# 

Will not lograeelefs be, to be ingrate. Sbakefpeare . 

In all manner ot gmeelfs and hopelefs characters, 
fome are loft for want of advice, and others for want 
of heed. L' EJlrange. 

Fumifh’d for offence, he crofs’d the way. 

Betwixt the graeelefs villain and his prey. Dtydert. 

Gra'ce*. n. f. Good graces for favour i* 
feldom ufed in the fingular. 

Demand deh/'ry of her heart. 

Her goods and chattels, and good grace*. 

And perfon up to his embraces. j HuJibrat. 

Gra'cile. adj . [gracilis, Latin.] Slender 
fmall. Dtft. 

Gra'cilent. adj. [gratilentus , Lat.j Lean. 

Diff. 

Graci'lity.* f. [gracilitas, Latin.]Sfen- 
dernefs; fmall nets. 

GRA / CIOUS. adj. [graciettx, French, J 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common fenfe and i%afoo could hot btft fritfhfem, 
that the good and gracious God could not be plbafed, 
nor confequently worihipped, with 1 any thing bar¬ 
barous or cruel. Sodtk. 

To be good and gracfcstf, and a lover of know¬ 
ledge, ire two of the molt amiable tilings. Burnet. 

2. favourable; kind. 

And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had 
compafiion on them. % Kings, xiii. a*. 

Unblam'd Ulyfles* houfe. 

In which 1 find receipt (b gracious. Chapman. 

From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 
My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. 

Priors 

3. Acceptable; favoured. 

Do&rine is much more profitable and gracious , by 
example than by rule. Sprnfer. 

He made us gracious before die kings of Perfi*, 
fo that they gave us food. 1 Ejdr. viii. So- 

Goring, who was now general of the borfc, was no 
more gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had 
been. Ciarmdoc. 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings ate no left ui 
gracious, than (hey arc i 
approved their virtues. Sbakefp , 

. Excellent. Obfolete. 

The grievous abufe which^hath been of councils, 
(bould rather caufe men to itudy how fo gracious a 
thing may again be seduced to that firfl perfection. 

Hooker. 

6. Graceful; becoming. Obfolete. 

Our women's names are more gracious than their 
Ruulia, that is red head. Camden , 

Graciously. ad*v. [ from graciem .] 

i. Kindly; with kind condefcenfion. 

His teftimony he gracioufly confirmed, 4hat it waa 
the belt of all my tragedies. Dryd. 

He heard my vows, and gracisufiy decreed 

My grounds to be reftored, my former docks to ffeed. 

r Drydtn. 
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1 C Iter majefty would but grachufly be pletfcd to 
tbink a hardfhip of tbit nature worth; n« royal 
canfidmtioa. Swift 

2. In a plcafing manner. 

Gra'ciousness. ft./, [from gracious.] 

1. Kind condefcenfion. 

The graciovfnefs and temper of thi* anfwer made 
« no iraprefiion on them. Clarendon. 

2 , Plcafing manner. 

Grada'tion. ft. f. [gradation, French; 
grad us, Latin.] 

x. Regular progrefs from one degree to 
another. 

The defire of more and more rife* by a natural 
gradation to mods and after that to all. L.Ejirange. 

2. Regular advance ftep by ftep. 

* From thence 

Bv cold gradation, and well balanc'd form, 

We (hall proceed with Angelo. Sbakejb. 

The plaintiff very elegantly exprefleth to us tnc 
feveral gradationt by which men at lad come to this 
. horrid degree of impiety. _ * lilloefbu. 

3. Order ; fequence ; feries. 

*Tis tne curfe offervice ; 

• Preferment goes by letter and affection. 

Not, a* of old, gradation, where each fecond 
Stood heir to th ’hrit. Sbakefpeare** Otbell0. 

4. Regular procefa of argument. 

Certain it it, by a direct gradation , of confc- 
quences from this principle ot merit, that the obli¬ 
gation to gratitude nowi from, and is enjoined by 
the firif dictates of nature. _ South. 

Gra'uator y. ft. f. [grains, Latin.] Steps 
from the cloifters into the church. 

Itmx! . ' ; Aittfwortb. 

Gradient .aij. [gradient, Latin.] Walk- 

• ’ ing; moving by ftepa. 

Amongft thole gradient automata, that iron fpider 
is efpecially remarkable, which, being but of an or¬ 
dinary bignefs, did creep up and down as if it had 
been alive. Wilkins. 

GRA'DUAL. aij. [graduel, French.] Pro¬ 
ceeding by degrees ; advancing ftep by 
; from one flage to another. 

Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate' with gradual life. 

Of growth, fenfe, realoo, aUfumm'd up in man. 

Milton. 

Men dill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of 
things; as that, from great, things and peifonslbould 
grow greater, 'till at length, by many heps and af- 
bcents they come to be at greateft. _ South. 

Gra # D ual. ru f, [gradus, Latin.] An st¬ 
rict of fteps. « 

Before tbe gradual proftrate they ador'd. 

The pavement hik'd,. and thus the faint imploi'd. 

*. Dryden. 

Gradua'lity, n.f. [from gradual.] Re¬ 
gular progreffion. 

This fome aferibe unto the mixture of the ele- 
, faents, other* to the gradua/ity of opacity and light. 

Brown. 

Gra'dvally. ad'v. [from gradual .] 

1. By degrees ; in regular progreffion. 

When the moon paues over the fixed liars, dnd 

edipfe* them, your light vaniihri; not gradually, 
like that of the plahets, bot qll at once. Newton. 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from 
oitr fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards 
the end of it. - Swift. 

Human creature* are able to bear air of much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upon the 
tops of mountain*, provided the changes be made 
gradually. Jfrbutbnot. 

2. In decree. 

Human reafon doth not only gradually , but fpe- 
cificaHy differ from the fantaftick reafoa oi brutes. 

Grew. 

To GRADUATE. *v. a. [graduer, French; 
grains, Latin.} 

i. To dignify with a degree in the imiver- 

fry* 
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John Tregonwel graduated a do&or and dubbed a 
knight, did good fervice. Carew'sSurv. of Cornw. 

Concerning columns and other adjun&s, architects 
make fuch a noifc, as if the terms of architraves 
frises, and cornices, were enough to graduated mat¬ 
ter of this art. Wotton 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits flood at 
the fevered cold and grested heat, and according to 
thefe obfervations he graduates his thermometers. 

Derbam. 

3. To raife to a higherplaee in the fcale of 
metals : a chemical term. 

The tinflure was Capable to tranfmute or graduate 
as much fil ver a$ equalled in weight that gold. Boyle. 

4. To heighten ; to improve- 

Not only vitriol is a caufe of blackrlefs, but the 
(alts of natural bodies: and dyers advance and gra- 
dnate their Colours with (alt*. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Graduate, n.f. [gradue, French; from 
gains, Latin.] A man dignified with 
an academical degree. 

Of graduates 1 diftike the learned rout. 

And chufc a female doctor for the gout. Bramfton •. 

Graduation, n./. [ graduation , French.] 

from graduate* 

1. Regular progreffion by fucccffion of de¬ 
grees. « • • • 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfc is 
likewifc neceflary to the perfection of the whole. 

Grew. 

2. Improvement; exaltation of qualities. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which 
he delivers concerning its graduation , that healed 
in fire, and often extinguished in oyl of man or 
iron, die loadllone acquires an ability to extract a 
nail fattened in 2 wall. Brown. 

3. The aft of conferring academical de¬ 
degrees . 

Graff, jt. f. A ditch; a moat. See 
Grave. 

Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the 
walk were good, and the graff broad and deep. 

Clarendon. 

Graff,I n.f [grejft, French.} A fmall 
Graft,) branch infer ted into the (lock 
of another tree, and nouriihfd by its fap, 
but bearing it&own fruit; ayoungeyon. 

God gave untoman alt kinds of feeds and graft of 
life i as the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of 
beads, the rational of mao, and the intellectual of 
angels. . <. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that a; in fruit-trees the graft maketh 
a greater fruit, lo in trees that bear no truit it will 
make the greater leaves. Bacon. 

*Tis ufual now an inmate graff to fee 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dry dm* s Vtrg. 

If you cover the top with clay and horie-dung, in 
the fame manner as you do a graft, it wilt help to 
heal the fooner. Mort. 

Now the cleft rind iiifcrted graffs receives. 

And yields an offspring mort Uian nature gives. 

... Pope. 

To ett”', } E v-B-gr&r, French.] 

I. To infert a cyon or branch of one tree 
into the ftock of another. 

His growth is but a wild and fruitlcfsplant; 

1*11 ent his barrren branches to the ftock, 

And graft you on to bear. D/yd. Don Sebaji. 

W ith y is pruning hook disjoin'd • 

Unbearing branches fmm their head. 

And graft more happy in their (lead. D/yden. 

Tu propagate by infert ion or inocula- 
tipn. 

Now let me graff my pears and prune the vine. 

Dryden. 

To infert into a place or body to which 

it did not originally belong. 

And they tlfo, if they bide not ftill in- unbelief, 
(hall be graffed ta j for God ii able to graff them in 
again. „ .. .. Romans. 
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Thefe are th* Italian names which fates will join 
With our*, and graff upon the Trojan line. Dryd. 

4. To impregnate with an adfeititious 
branch. 

We've fome old crab-trees here at home, that will 
not 

Be grafted to your reli (h. Shake/peart*s Coriolanut. 

The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs; 

Her royal (lock graft with ignoble plants. Sbakefp. 

5. To join one thing fo as to receive fup- 
port from another. 

This refolution again ft any peace with Spain is a 
new incident grafted upon the original quarrel, by 
thtrificri 3 uei of a fid ton among us. Swift* 

May one kind grave unite each hapIcCs name. 

And graft my love immortal oa thy (ame. Pofe. 

To Graf f <v. n. To prafticeinfition. 

In March is good graffing the (kilful do knbdr. 

So long as the wind in the Eafl do not Blow : 

From moon being changed, 'till pad be the prime. 
For graff ng and cropping is very good time. Tuffer . 

To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, 
not only upon young docks, but upon divers boughs 
of an old tree;, for they will bear great numbers of 
fruit i whereas, if you graft but upon one ftock, the 
tiee can bear but few. Baron. 

Gra'fter. n.f. [from graff ot graft.] One 
who propagates fruit by grafting. 

i am informed, by the trials of the mod (kilful 
grafters of thefe parts, that a man (hall feldom fail 
of having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the Infition is made. Evelyn . 

Grail, n.f. [from grele, French.] Small 

particles of any kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeriog was. 

And lying down upon the Tandy grails , 

Drank of the (beam as clear as cryftal gtafs. Spenf. 

GRAIN, ft. f [graine, French ; granum, 
Latin ; gratto, Italian, has all the follow¬ 
ing fignifications.] 

1. A fingle feed of com. 

Look into'the feeds of time. 

And fay which grain will grow, and which will not. 

Shakfpcare. 

His rcafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bufbcl? of chaff. Sbjkefpeare's Merchant of Venice* 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Sbakefp . 

Many of the cars, being fix inches long, had fixty 
grains in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer. 

2. Corn. 

As it ebbs the feedfman 
Upon the dime and ooze (carters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Sbakefp • 

Pales no longer fwell'd the teeming grain. 

Nor Phccbus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden. 

*Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oft'ner covered 
with weed* than grain. Collier on Fame. 

13. The feed of any fruit. 

4. Any minute particle ; any fingle body. 

Thou exift'ft on many thoufand grains 
That ikfue out of duft. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Mtaf. 

By intelligence 

And proofs zs clear as founts in July, when 
We fee euchgrain of gravel. Sbakejp . Henry VIII. 

5. The fmalleft weight, of which in phy- 
fick twenty make a fcruple, and in Troy 
weight twenty four make a pennyweight ; 
a grain fo named becaufc it is fuppofed 
of equal weight with a grain of com. 

Unity is a precious diamond, whofe graint as 
they double, twice doublo in thqir value. Ho'ydmy. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the 
wtiight whereof is therefore called a grain 5 which 
arifeth, being multiplied, to fcruplei, drachms, oun* 
ces and pop nds. Holder. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh¬ 
ing fcveraUy feven drachms, in the air ; the balance 
in the water- weighing ot}ly four drachms and forty- 
one grains, and abuteth of the weight in the air two 
drafehms and nineteen grains: the balance IteptHhe 

Lime depth< is the water. £j+*. 
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His brain 

Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain, Hudtbi m. 

6 . Any thing proverbially fra all. - - 

For the whole world before thee is as a little grain 
©f the balai cc. Wifd. xi. 4a. 

It is a fincerely plia , dudile temper, that 
BegiedU not to make ufe of xay grain of grace* 

- Hammond. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to himfelf, and fobfifts 
by the good-nature of others, of which he himfelf 
has not the lead grain. South. 

*f. Grain of Allowance* Something in¬ 
dulged or remitted; fomething above or 
under the exaft weight. 

He, whofc very baft actions, muft be feen with 
grain* of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 

• and forgiving, Addifon. 

i would always give fome grain* of allowance to 
the facred feience of theology. Wait* on the Mind. 

8 « The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 
lafetft «he found pine, and divert hit grain 
Tortive and errant from his courfc of growth. Shak. 

P* The body of the wood as modified by the 
fibres. . 
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[without a lingular.] The 
hulks of malt exhaufted in brewing. 

Gi\e them grains their fill, 

Hufks, draft' to drink and fwill. Ben Jonfon. 

Grains of Paradife. n. / [c 4 rdamomum, 
Latin.] An Indian fpice, 

Gra i ny. adj. [from grain .] 

1. Full of com. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

m _ m a 


r .w. miiuiiuui alder, and theplai 

Hard box, and linden of a foftcr grain. Dryden. 

io. The body confidered with refpea to 
the form or direction 
particles. 

The tooth of a fea-horfe, in the midft of the 
folider parts, contains a curdled grain not to be found 
in ivory. Brawn. 

Stones of a constitution fo compaft, and a grain 
fo fine, that they bear a fine poliih. Woodward. 

x t. Died or flamed fubftance. 

How the red roles fluflj tip in her cheeks, 

with goodly vtnfti) (tun, 
in grain. Spenfer. 

- his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flow'd, 

Livelier than melibaean, or the grain 
Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure. 

All in a robe of darkeft grain. 

Flowing with majeftick train. 

The third, his feet 

Shadow'd from cither heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tio&urM grain / Milton* * Par adife Lcf. 

Temper; difpofition; inclination; hu¬ 
mour from the direction of fibres. 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather mull do than with what you fhould do. 
Made you againft the grain to voice him conliiL 

_ Shah fa. 

Quoth Hudibraj, it it in vain, 

1 fee, to argue 'gaioft the grain. . Umdihras. 

Old clients, wcaiy’d out with fruitfefi care, 

Difmifs their hopes of eating, and dcfpair j 

Though much againft th * grain, forc’d to retire. 

Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden. 

Ij. The heart; the bottom. 

The one being tradable and mild, the other ftiff 
and impatient of a foperior, they lived but in cun¬ 
ning concord, as brothers glued together, but not 
united in grain. H Hayward. 

14. The form of the fur face with regard to 
roughnefs and fmoothnefs. 

V 'f f^ | cIe * of "Kin, fubft am are, 

* h ’ f ™ a11 " w,u ** ^ feratches by which they toa- 

,nd . weira * a y ,h «e'--<»* , r t .i „ l« po- 

Sherefore poliih it no otlierwjfe than by breaking its 
roughnefs to a very fine grain , fo that the fcratchcs 
and fretungs of the fuifoce bccOmetoo fmall to be 

r V t j ’ n .. rr . Newton*, Optick*. 

* w 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory, Sbakfp. 


Lake crimfon dy'd 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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prife. 

he; but mote I wcet 

What ftrange adventure do ye now parfue ? Spenfer. 
Lira mercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news > Shah. 

Gra ui neous. adj, [gramineus, Latin.] 
Grafly. Gramineous plants arc fuch as 
have a long leaf without a footftalk. 
Graminivorous, adj. [gramen and •two, 
Lat.] Grafs-eating; living upon grafs. 

The ancients were verfed chiefly in thediffedion 
ot brutes, among which the graminivorous kind have 
a party-coloured cboroidcs. Sharp** Surgery. 

GRAMMAR, n. f. [ grammaire , French; 
. gTommatica, Latin; vf yofudb *?. ] 

1 • The fcience of fpeak ing correctly; the 

art which teaches the relations of words 
to each other. 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of the 
-tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make all their 
fi r *®** “we his eloquence* Fell. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not 
allow to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

.. r * . Dryden*sDvfrefnoy. 

Men fpeakmg hnguage, according toth tgrammar 
rules of that language, do yet fpeak improperly of 

U1 " 3S# ‘ . Locke. 

t. Propriety or juflnefs of fpcech; fpcech 
according to grammar. 

^ ""^efemperfemiua, is the fharpeft 

jatirc that ever was made on womans for the adied- 

ires are ntutw, and animat muft be undcrftcod to 
miKe them grammar. Dryden 

3. The book that treats of the various rela¬ 
tions of words to one another. 

G* a'm M A It School , n . f . A fchool in which 
taught 31110 ' 1 IangUa S c * iK grammatically 

,, , *“* “Jf 1 traiteroufly corrupted the youth of 

therealm in eroding a grammarfe bool. Shakefp 

Latin in a grammar 
fmol I cannot encourage. Locke 

Gramma'ri Afr. n.f. [grammalrien , French; 
trom grammar, ] One who teaches gram¬ 
mar ; a philoioger. 

Many dispute 3 the ambiguous nature of letters hath 
created among the grammarians. Holder 

They who ha»e called httn the torture of gram- 

hlVt -W him die pufie of 

r> 1 Dryden. 

Grammatical. [grammatical, Fr. 

grammatical , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beamy of virtue dill being fet beforo their 

ejes, and that taught them with tar more dilieent 
care than grammatical rules. p; f 

I 1 hall uke the number of con Ion an t 3 , not hornet 

grammatical A phabcUof any language, but from ihe 

"> 04 Mnglc articuUiionTwith 

2. I aught by grammar. Holder. 

They fcidoln know more*than tb# 1 

conftrudion, unlefs bora with a poetical^eniut. ° 

^ . Dryden*9 Dufrtfnoy. 

Gramma t |C ly. ad<v, [from gramma- 

/teal. ] According to the rules or fcicncc 
01 grammar. 

* r ^f oc * ** HiftinjuiOied into th. no.m ; , 
UW verbs, prooouns, adverbs, acd avher parUUcs of 
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fptech which compote it, then it is faid to be ana. 

lyicd grammattcaily » Watts 

As grammar teacheth us to fpeak properly, fo it is 
k P a . r . tof [hetonck to uiftrud how to do it elegandy- 
by add.og beauty to that language that before w« 

[Lrtinfj^A 

mean verbal pedant; a low grammarian. 

n0 j vcie<i J an K u *8* with fie doubt., the 

ZTZajt'n * tr ‘ fllnD ° f thc gra,a. 

Gra'mple. n.f, A crab filh. Ainfworth. 

Grampus, n.f. A large fifh of the ceta¬ 
ceous kind. 

GrVnary. n. f. [granarium, Latin.] A 
ftorehoufe for threfhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and indulhy, contrive that 
corn will keep as dry in their nefts as in our gsana - 

. . . . Addifon. 

... The naked nations cloaths, 

And be th cxhauftlefs granary of a world. 

» Thomfore's Spring. 

Gra Nate [from granum, Latin.] 

A kmd of marble fo called, becaufe it is 
marked with fmall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife Granite. 

G Lathi*]* * dj * ^ gtand * French 5 gr™**** 

». Great; iUuftrious; high in power or 
dignity. 

God had planted, that it, made to grow the treet 
of Ufe and knowledge, plants only proper and be- 
coming the paradilc ol lb grand a Lo«d. 

, r r . , Raleigh*4 Hiftory • 

2. Great; fplendid ; magnificent. 

A voice has flown 

Tore-enflame a grand 1 defign. Young. 

3. Principal; chief. 4 

What caufe 

Mov'd onr grand parenu in that happy ft ate. 

Favour d oi heav’n fo highly, to fall off 
rrom their creator. Milton 

4. Eminent; fuperiour: veiy frequently in 

anilifenie. ’ 

Our grand foe, Satin. MUtcn. 

So clomb this firft grand thief into Cod'i fold. 

S • Noble i fubiime; lofty , conceived or 
expreffed with great dignity 

6 . It u, ufed to fignify afeent or defeent of 
contanguinity. 

Gra n dam. n.f. f grand and dam or dame. 1 

1. Orandmotlier; my father’s or mother’s 
mother. 

I meet,03 h.m, will tell him that my lady 
as fairer than hisgrandam, and as chafte 

W?l ' 1th f "T't Sbahfteare. 

ha " °V r fo«fothers and great graadii.es ,il 
I ,!ore us, as they wem m Chacc r's days. Dryden. 

hy heart belies thy angel face > 

Too well thou Ihrw'ft ,hy ped, fil »e from Hone t 
Thy grandame $ was the full by Pyrrha throw,,. 

2. An old withered woman. 

^ The women 

a?a 6 / fk * and ? Uf ^* e fu PP ,knt flwHild have right. 
And to Ihe gtandame hag adjudg'd the knight. 

GraW hi LD *./ [grand and °b,la"j 
1 he fon or daughter of my fon or d.iUKhl 
ter; one in the fecond degree of defeenr. 

Auguftus Csriar, out of indignation againft his 
daugliters and Agnppa his grandchild, would fay 

from t hm| 1Wre ** ^ fcCj> but im P° rthu| ae« broken 

Thefe hymns may work on future win and to"**' 

HJ? 631 Sj u ffthildren of thy praifes grow. Donne. 

He hoped his majefty did believe, that lie would 
never make the feaft fcruple to obey the grandchild 
of King James. Clarendon. 

r jr daughter, and thou fon and grandchild both I 
~ Ms In tr. 

S * * >Ic 
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•fcapioi. vdth hn god* «nd vdaqacs 

ow’rJs the fhorchw little grandchild led. 

Denham. 

G»a'kO*bchtes.»./ \£ r<mJ arid daugb- 
' ter .] The daughter of a fon or daughter. 
Grande's, n.f. [grand. French; grand is. 
Latin.] A man of great rani, power or 

had fame ftiirptr and fotrt ir.ilJer difit- 
renew, which might etfily happen in fuchan ioter- 
view oi gum Jets, both vehement on the patu »hich 

^ Whet?a prince o» yvnJn manifelh * likin* 
feh a thin, men generally fet about to n»k*«he»- 

felvae aaifidet able for Inch thing!. * 

Some parti of the Spaniih monarehy me uther 
for ornament than ftrength: they fut .ulh oat »ice- 
toyalt:ei for the grandees, and poto of honour for 
the noble famil.ei- Addfem. 

Geande'vity. *. /• [from grandervus, 

Iaatin.] Great age; length of life. Dt£ 2 . 
Geande'tow*. ndj. [grandervu, Fatin.] 
Long lived ; of great age. 

Gra'nd«uw. n.f- [French.] 

i. State; fplendour of appearance; magni- 

licence.' ^ . . . .. 

As a magiftrate or great officer, be locks h»m- 
felf from all approaches by the multiplied formalities 
of attendance, by the diftance of ecremony^and 

3.* Elevation of fentiment, language or 

Gia'ndfathiR. n f [grand and fathers] 
The father of my father or mother; tne 
next above my father or mother in the 

fcak of afeent* , 

One was faring that his greatgrandfather and 
grandfather, and father died at fea: Cud anotherthat 

at lea. Why, faith he, where didK r «* 
fathor, and grand/alter, and father die? H«an- 

fwered wher* but in their bed. ? He 
I were tt you, 1 would nnercom* in bed. tiaco*. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rap hunr up m 
Weftm.nftcr.lull, which colt an hundredimM**; 
whereof they a* paying the arreare, and booft that 
their etandfatbets were nch and grere. 
Geandi'fick, adj. [grands *and facto. Tft. 

Making great. 'j 

Gra'wdinous. adj. [grand*, Latin.J toil 

of hail; confiding of hail- 
Cra'ndity. n.f. [from grandis, Latin.J 
Greatncft; grandeur; magnificence* An 

old word. . r , 

Our poets creel m grandity and gravity, Imooth- 
uefs and property* in quioknctii and bricfnels. tamd. 

Grandmother n.f [grand and mother.] 
The father’s or mother s mother. 

Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 

1, 7 /n # i» 5* 

GraNdsiae. u f [grand and/r/. 

», Grandfather. 

Think'ft thou, that 1 willleave my kingly throne. 
Wherein my grandjtre and my father fat } Shakrfp. 

Thy grandjtre, and his brother, to whom fame 
Cave from two conquer'd pacts o* th* world, their 
mo. Denham. 

The wreaths his grand/ire knew to reap # 

By aftive toil and military fweat. Pnor. 

2. Any anceftor, poetically. 

Why fhould a man whoft blood is warm within. 
Sit like his granjfirt cut in alabaftcr? Shakrfp. 

Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood. 

Placed in their ranks, their godlike grandfires ftood. 

Dryden. 

So mimiek ancient wits at beft. 

As apes our grandJSw in their doublets drefh Pope. 

Gra 7 nd 90 N. n.f [grand and fan.] The 

fon of a fon or daughter. 

Almighty Jove augment Roar wealthy fore, 

Give much to you, and to hisgrandfans more. Dyd. 
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{grandfathers in private families are not much 
©bferved to have great influence on their grand ferns. 

And, I believe, they have much lefs among princes. 

Swift. 

Grange, n.f [grange, French.] A farm : 
generally a farm with a houfe at a diftance 
from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an un- 
lucky old £r**£f, would Deeds Sell it; aed f to di 
buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: nothing ever 
thrived on it, faith he; the trees were all blafted, 
the fwi DC died of the mealies, the cattle of the rour* 
rain, and the Cheep of the rot 5 nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or * goofe. Ben Jonfon. 

At the moated grange refides this dejetted Ms- 
riaoa. , Sbaleffe.ee. 

The loofc unletter'd hinds. 

When fsr their teeming flocks and granges full 

Iu wanton dance they praife the bounteous Psn. 

Milton. 

If the church was of their own foundation, they 
might chufe, the incumbent being once dead, whe- 
ihcr ihcy would pul *ny one therein; unleiSt per- 
haps, thefaid church had people belonging to it5 for 
then they muft IHU maintain a curate: and of this 
fort were their granges and priories. Ayiiffe. 

Gra'nite. n.f. [grar/itf Fr. from granum, 
Lat. bccaufc confiding a9 it were 01 
grains, or fmall diftinft particles.] A 
done compofed of feparate and very large 
concretions, rudely compafted together; 

r* .V 1 - r *.!_fqrA tiilfK * 
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fe&ly calcinable in a great fire. The hard 
white granite with black fpots, common¬ 
ly called moor-done, forma a very firm, 
and though rude, yet beautifully vane- 
gated roafs. It is found in immenfe 
ft rata in Ireland, but not ufed there. In 
Cornwall it is found in prodigious maffcs, 
and brought to London, for the deps of 
publick buildings. Hard red granite, 
variegated with triack and white, now 
called oriental granite, is valuable for its 
extreme hardnels and beauty, and capable 
of a mod elegant polifh. Hill on b*fjih. 

Alshatter, marble of divers colours, both Ample 
and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and^e^»wM/r 

There aft ftill great pillars of granite, and other 
fragments of this ancient temple. Addifon on Italy. 

Grani'vorovs. adj. [granum and varo, 

Latin.] Eating grain; living upon grain. 

Grani'vorous birds, as a crane, upon the firft 
peck of their bills, can diftinguilh the imalities of 
hard bodies, which the fcnfc of men difcerns not 
without roaftication. Br<xun. 

Panick affords a foft demulcent nourilhment, botn 
for granhwrous birds and mankind. Arbuthnot. 

Gra'nnam. n.f [fo tgrandam.\ Grand¬ 
mother. Only ufed in burlcfquc works 

Oft my kind grannaM told me. Tun take u^m- 


GRANT 


'arantir, Frenc 




[from 

Skinner ; perhaps as Miujbrw 


I 


thinks, from gratu\tc % or rather from gra¬ 
tia ot gratificor.] 

1. To admit that which is not yet proved; 
to allow; to yield; to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules twbe 
followed in making laws; and fo, in effect, they 
plainly grant, that we ourfelvcs may lawfully make 
laws far tha church. Hvvker. 

1 take it Use granted, that though the Greek 
word which we tranflate faints, be in itfelf as appli¬ 
cable to things, at perioni; yet in this article it fig- 
oififih not holy things, but holy ones. _ Ptar fon. 

Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decrees, 
Tha Trajan race to wan in Itaty. Dry den's dBm. 

Sapfo&i which yat 1 grant not, lb) jdefire * 

uiiidLwfu Ur fwttcroson kU 
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A moment elder than rat rival fire, 

Can chance of feeing firlt thy title prove ? Dry den 

If he be one indiff erent as to the prefent rebellion, 
they may take it for granted his complaint is the 
rage of a difappointed man. Addifon's Freeh* 

z. To bellow fomething which cannot be 
claimed of right. 

The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petitioa that 
thou haft afleed of him. ' I Sam. xuii. 

Then hath God alfo to the gentiles granted re¬ 
pentance unto fife. Alts, xnL 18. 

Didft then not kill this king ? 

—■ ■ .. I grant ye. 

—Do'fl grant me, hedgehog? then God grant me too, 

• Thou may'ft be damned for that wicked deed .Hbak. 
He heard and granted half his payer; 

The reft the winds difpeis'd. Psfe. 

Grant- ar. f [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of granting or bellowing. 

2- The thing granted; a gift ; a boon. • 

Courtiers juftle for a grant. 

And when they break their tricndfhip plead their 
want Dryden. 

3. [In law.] A gift in writing of fuch a 
thing as cannot aptly be pafled or con¬ 
veyed by word only; as rent, reverfions, 
icrvices, advowfons in grofs, common in 
gTofs, tithes, See. or made by fuch per¬ 
rons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all bodies politick ; which dif¬ 
ferences be often in fpeech negletfled, 
and then is taken generally for every gift 
whatfoever, made of any thing by any 
perfon; and he that granteth it is named 
the grantof, and he to whom it is made 
the grantee. A thing is faid to lie in grant 
which cannot be affigned without deed. 

Canoel• 

All the land is the queen’#, utjlefs there be feme 
grant of any part thereof, to be (hewed from her 
maj efty. Spenfar. 

Net 00W the laws of this kingdom, but ot Other 
places, and the Roman laws, provide that the prince 
Ihould not be deceived in his grants. Davenatts. 

4. Conceffion; admilfion of fomething in 

difpute. 

But of this fo large a grant , we are content no* to 
take advantage. Hooker. 

This grant deftroys all you have ui$*d before. 

Dryden . 

Gra'ntable. adj. [from grant.] That 
which may be granted. 

The office of the biffiop’s chancellor msagrantalU 
for life. 

Grante'e* ar. f [from grant.] He to 
whom any grant is made. 

To fmooth the way for popery in Mary’s time, 

• the grantees were confirmed by the pope in the pof n 
feffion of the abby-lands. Swift. 

Gra'ntor. ar. f [from grant.] He by 
whom a grant is made. 

A duplex qstereia (hall not be granted under pain 
of fufpcnfion of the grantor from the execution of his 

office. _ Ay l 'ff e - 

Gra'nuiary. adj. [from granule. ] Small 

and coropatt ; rcfembling a fmall grain or 
feed. 

Small-coal, with fulphur and nitre, proportion- 
ably mixed, tempered, and formed into grannlary 

bodies, do make up that powder which is ufed for 
g un ®. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To GRA'NULATE <v. n. [grander, Fr. 
from granum, Latin.] To be formed into 
fmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, 'rafpiffated by heat, grams* 
lairs into fugar. Sfratt. 

To Gra'nvlate. *v. a. 

i. To break into fmall mafTes or granules. 

3, To raife into fmall afperities. 

I have obfenod, ia many bird*, ihc gullet, be¬ 
fore 
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lore its entrance into the gizzard, f be much di¬ 
lated, and thick fet, or a* it were granulated with 
a multitude, oh glandules, each whereof wa* pro¬ 
vided with its excretory veflel. Ray. 

Gra nula'tion. [granulation, French, 
from granulate.] 

1. The a& of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, fo as it may granulate orOon- 
gcai into fmall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, or a birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and fome falts are 
likewife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Fhrin<y. 

2, The act of (hooting or breaking in fmall 
mafic*. 

Teat* in wound*, by refitting the growth of the 
little granulations of the fleib, in procefs of time 
harden them, and in. that manner produce a fiftula. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

GRANULE. n* ft [from granum, Latin.] 

A fmall compaft particle. 

With ad exeebent microfcope, where the naked 
eve did fee but a green powder, the aflifted eye cduld 
difeera particular grannies, fome Blue* and ferae 
ytlkrw. Boyle on Colours . 

Gra'rulous. mdj. [from granule.] Full 
of little grains. 

GRAfE. a* ft. [grappe, French; happt, 

Dutch.] The fruit of the vine, growing 

m clutters; the fruit from which wine is 

exprefled. * . _ , 

And* thou (halt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
(halt thou gather every graft of thy vineyard ; thou 
(halt leave them for the poor and ft ranger. 

Lev. xix. to. 

Anacreon, for thy fake 
I of (he graft no mention snake t 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fill. 

Curded plant, 1 lov'd thee well. Cowley. 

Here are the vines in early fiow'r defery’d. 

Here grafts difcoloor’d on the fanny fide. Fops. 

Grape Hyacinth , or Grape Flower * tt. ft 
A flower. 

G* a'pistoi*i. ft. f [grape and fione.] The 
(tone or feed contained in the grape. 

When obedient nature knowi hi* will, 

A flyya §herpeftom, or a hair cao kill. Prior. 

GRAPHICAL. adj. [*&*•] Well de- 
1 i neated. 

Write with a needle, or bodkin or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trot* are young* foe ai they 
grow, fa the letter* will grow more large and gra- 
pkUal. Bat*** r Natural HiJ/ory , 

i*A # PHJCALLr. ctd'U. [from graphical..] 


manner; with good de~ 
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In a piflurefque 
fcri^fion or delineation. 

The hyerta Odoraft, or civet cat, is delivered and 
graphically defcribed by Caftcllut. Brown. 

Ga A f r w el. n . f . [,grapin , French.] 
r. A fmall anchor belonging to a little 
veflel. 

x. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one ihip feftens on another. 

7 * GRATPLE. *u. n. [grahbilen, Dutch ; 
ha fcht, German.] 

i. To contend by fcizing each other, as 

Wreftlers. 

They mutt be alfo pra&ifed in all the locks and 
gripes of wreftting, as need may often be to tight to 
tug* or gratplOy and to cWfc. Milton. 

Living virtue, alt achievements paft, 

Meet* envy, ttiU m grapple with at lift. Waller. 

Doe* be think (hit ho can grapple with divine 
vengeance, and endure the cvcrlafting burning* ? 

South. 

Antsus here and ftem Akhfes ftrive, 

And both the graffibeg ttetuv* feem to Hve. Addif. 

a. Tocontdt inclofe fight. 

PI-Ml my (bmdsrtf t ear the sms of York, 

To grapple wjth the houfa of Lucifer. Sbakefp. 
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Sotftetimtf, from fighting fijtndron* ©reach fleet. 

Two grappling /Etnas on the ocean meet. 

And Englifti tires with Belgian flames contend. Dryd. 

To Grapple. *>. a. 

1. To fatten; to fix.; to join indiifolubly, 
Now obfolcte. 

Grapple your minds to flemage of the navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight Hill. Shah. 
That bufinefs 

Grapples you to the heart and lovt of us. Sbakefp. 

2. To feize ; to lay faft hold of. 

For Hippagines, veflel* for the trahfporting of 
horfe, we are indebted to the Salami oi am; for 
gedpp/lng hooks to Anachatfis. ‘ Heylyn. 

Ga a'p pl e. nr./, [from the verb.] 

1. Conteft hand to hand, in whicn the com¬ 
batants feize each other ; the wteftlers 
hold. 

As when earth's (bn, Antaeus drove 
With Jove's Alddes, and, oft foil'd, ft ill role 
Frtfh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throttled at length in th* air, expir'd and fell. 

Milttn. 

Or did his genius 

Know mine the ftronger demon, fear'd i\\c grapple. 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate. 

To fkulk behind myfword. Dryd. Don Sebaftian. 

2. Clofe fight. 

In the grapple I boarded them; on the inftant 
they git clear of our (hip fa 1 alone became their 
prifoner. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Iron Inftrument by which one (hip faf- 
tens to another. 

But Cyir.on foon hi* crooked grapples caff. 

Which with tenacious hold hi* toe*embrac'd. 

Dtydets. 

Gra'pflement. n . / [from grapple .] 
Clofe fight; hoftile embrace. Not mule. 

They catching bold of him, to down he lent. 

Him backward overthrew, and down him (fay’d 
With their rude hand* and gnefly grapple meat. 

£fen/er. 

Gt a'sshoppeR. n.f. [grafs and hop.\ A 
fmall infeft that hops in the fummer 
grafs. The cicada of the Latins is often 
by the poets tranttated graft hopper, but 
improperly. 

Her waggon (poke* made of long fpinner's legs. 
The cover of the wings of grafshoppers • Sbakefp . 

Gref shoppers eat up the green ot the whoie coun¬ 
tries. Bacon. 

Where filver lakes with verdant fhadows crown'd, 
Ptfperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 

The gra/shopper avoids th' untainted air. 

Nor in tnt midft of Summer ventures there. Addif 
The women were of fuch an enormous ttature, 
that wc appeared as grafshopptrs before them. 

AdJifon's SpcButar. 

Gra'sieiu See Grazier. 

To GRASP. *v. a . [grafpare, Italian.] 
i. To hold in the hand ; to gripe. 

Ofool that lam, that thought 1 could grafp water 
and bind the wind. Sidney. 

In hi* right hand 

Graf ping ten thoofand thunders, which he fenc 
Before him, fuch as in their fouls in fat’d 
Plagues. Milton's Pakadlft Loft. 

Kings, by grafping more than they can hold, 

Firft made their fubjedtt, by appeetboa, bold. 

Denham. 

Doom, as they ptafc, my empire not to ftand. 

I’ll grafp my fceptre with my dying hand. Dryd. 

t* To feize; to catch at. 

This grafping of the militia of the kingdom into 
their own bands, was defired the Summer before. 

„ Clarendon. 

For what are men who grafp a( praife fublime. 
But bubble* ou the rapid itrtam of time ? Yeung. 

To Grasp, at. n* 

t. To catch; to endeavour to feize ; to 
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that they \*\W grafp at all, and can form no fcheir.e 
of perfect hapoinefs with lefs. Swift. 

a. Toftruggle; to ft rive; to grapple. Not 
now in urn. 

See, his face is black, and full of blood t 
Hit bands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And Ulgg'd far life. Sbakefp. Henry VJv 

To gripe ; to encroach. 

Like a mifer ’midft his (lore. 

Who grafps and grafps 'till he can hold no mom 

Drydrit* 

Grasp.#./ [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. • 

Nor wanted in knsgrafp 

What faem'd both fpear and (lucid. Milton 

This hand and fword have been acquainted well * 
It woutd have come before into my grafp. 

To kill the ravi flier. Dry den's Don Sebaftiart. 

The left arm is a little defaced, though one may 
fee it held femething in its grafp formerly. Addif*** 

2. Poflcffion ; hold. 

I would not be the villain that thou think'ft 
For the whole fpace that's in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eatt to boot. Sbakefp . Macbeth* 

3. Power of feizing. 

Within the direful grafp 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. 

They looked upon it as their own, 
even within their grafp. 

Gra'sper.it. / [from grafp.] 
grafps, feizes, or catches at. 

GRASS, n.f. [$r^r» ,ft xon.] The com¬ 
mon herbage of the field on which cattle 
feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grafs, and bel¬ 
low as built. 7 rr. i. 11„ 

The beef being young, and only graft fed, Was 
thin, light, and moat, and not of a fubftance to en¬ 
dure the fait. temple* 

You'll be no more yoift former yOu ; 

But fora blooming nymph will pafs. 

Juft fifteen, coining Summer's graft. Swift. 

Grass of Farnaffus . n. f [parnafjla , Latin.] 
A plant. 

This plant Is cxfied parnaffia, from rootmf Per— 
ntflus, where it was fuppofed to grow ; and bccaufa 
the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of graft, 
though the plant has no refemblance to the graft 
kind. Miller. 

To Grass. «z/. n. [from the noun.] To 
breed grafs; to become paftore. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof,. 

With oats ye may fow it, the (boner to graft. 

More foon to be pafture, to bring it to pafs. Tuffter* 

Grass-plot, n . f. [graft and //<?/.] A 
fmall level covered with (hort grafs. 

Here on this graft plot in this very place. 

Come and fport. Sbakefp. TeMfeft. 

The part of your garden next your houfc (hould be 
a parterre far flowers, or geafftphts bordered with 
flowers. Temple* 

They are much vilued by our modern planters to 
adorn their walk* snd grafs-pUtt. Mortimer. 

Grass-pola, n f. A fpecies of Willow- 
wort* 

Gr a'sb i n F.ss. #./ [from^r^.] The (late- 
of abounding in grafsT 

Gr a'sst. adj. [from graft .] . Covered with: 
grafs ; abqpnding with grafs. 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen. 

Nor the rank graffy fens delights untry'd. Spenfir. 

Rais'd of graffy turf 

Their table was, and mofly feats had found: Milton* 
The moft in fields, like herded beaft*, lie down. 

To dews obnoxious, on tli * graffy floor. Dry den. 

Grate, n.f. [crates, Latin.] 
i. A partition made with bars placed near 
to one another, or crofting each other : 
fuch as in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re¬ 
prieve*, for you, and your couch-fcllow^ Nim ; or 

el;* 
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rife you had look'd through the gfatit, like a fe¬ 
rn irty of baboons. Sbakefpeare. 

Oat at a little grate his eye* he call 
Upon rbofe boid'ring hills, and open plain* Daniil. 

A fan ha* on it a nunnery of lively black eyed 
veftals, who are endeavouring to creep out at the 
graft** Addifin. 

z% The range of bars within which fires arc 
made. - f • • ' a k ' • 

My deaf it of opinion that an old faihtoned graft 
confumes coals, but gives no heat. Speffator. 

To Grate. *v. a • [ grafter* French*] 

I* To rub or wear 3ny thing by the attri- 

* tion of a rough body. 

Thereat the jiend hit gnafbing lecth did graft. 

Speafer. 

Blind oblivion (Wallow'd cities up, 

And mighty dates charafterlefs are grated 
Yodufly nothing. Sbakefp. oil us and Ct ejfuia. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to 
Hick faft in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down,gra/e and fret the object metal, and fill-it 
full of little hoks* Nexutcm'g Optic ks . 

2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexa~ 
- tious. 

Thereat enraged, loon he *gan upflart. 

Grinding his teeth, and grating his gi eat heart. 

Spenfer. 

They have been partial in the gofpef, culled and 
•chofcn out thofe fofter and more gentle dictates 
which would lefs grate and diituib them. 

Decay of Piety. 

Juft refentment and hard ufage coin'd 
Th’ unwilling word, and grating as it is. 

Take it, for 'tis thy due. Dry Jen's Dm Sebaftian. 

This habit of wrt.ng ana difeourfing, wherein 
1 unfortunately differ from almoft the whole king- 

* dom, and am apt to grate the ears of more than I 

could wilh, was acquired during my appren ticdChip in 
London. Swift. 

3, To form a found by collifion of afpe- 
rities or hard bodies. 

The grating (bock of wrathful iron arms. Sbak. 

Un a ludden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring (bund, 

*Th' infernal doors, and on their binges grate 
Harfh thunder, that the lowed bottom (nook 
Of Eiebus. Milton's Bar ads ft Lofi. 

Grate. *v. n. 

9. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; 
to ofieud, as by opprcflion or importu¬ 
nity. . j ■ 

Wherein have you been galled by the king i 
What peer hath been fubom'd to grate on you. 

That you Cbould feal this lawlcfs bloody book 
Of forg'd rebellion with a feat divine f Sbakefp. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re¬ 
prieves for you, or dfe you had looked through the 
grates. Sbakefpeare. 

Paradoxi ng is of great ufc; but the faculty muft be 
Co tenderly managed as not to grate upon the truth 
and reafon of things* L’Eft range. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men. 

South. 

1 never heard him make the leaft compleinr, in 
a calc that would have grated forcly on fome men’i 

patience, and have filled their lives wilh difeontent. 

* Locke. 

2. To make a harfh noife, as that of a rough 

body drawn over another. 

We are not fo nice as to oaft away a (harp knife, 
becaufe the edge of it may fome times grate. Hooker. 

GRATEFUL, adj. (grates, Latin.] 

1. Having a due fenlc of benefits; williug 
to acknowledge and to repay benefits. - 

A grateful mind ,. 

By owing owes nor, but (till pay*. Milton . 

When fome degree of health was given, he ex¬ 
erted afl his ftrcngih in a return of grateful recogni¬ 
tion to the author of it. Fell. 

Years of fervice pad. 

From grateful fouls exaft reward at lift. Dryien. 

2* Pleafing; acceptable; delightful; deli¬ 
cious. 


GRACEFULLY. 
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WhatLever is ingrate at firfl, Is made grateful 
by cuftom ; but whaefoever is too pleafing at firft, 
greweth quickly to fatiate. * Bacon. 

A man will endure the pain of hunger and third, 
and refufe fuch meats and drinks at are mod grateful 
to his appetite, tf he be perfuaded chat they will en¬ 
danger hu health. • •' Hfjklns. 

This place is .more grateful to ftrangers, in re- 
fpe& that, it being a frontier town, and bordering 
upon divers nations, many languages are underitood 
here. j ,. f Brown's Travels. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches fhine, 

And grateful cl often fwell with floods of wine/ 

• f Pape. 

ady* [from grateful. ] 

1. With williijgpefs to- acknowledge and 
repay benefits; with duo fenfe of obliga- 

• * U t 

toon. ». 

He, as dew Wak’d, thus gratefully reply’d. Milt. 

Enough remains for houfchold charge befide. 

His wife and Tender Children to Tuftsin, 

And gratefully to feed hi? dumb deferviag train. 

t - r Dryd. Pirg. 

In Cyprns long by-men and godsobey’d,- 
The Lover’s toil (he gratefully repaid, Granville . 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occur¬ 
rence of fomethirg new 1 , Which may pate fully ftrike 
the imagination. * * -> r * Watts. 

Gra'te fulness. tt.f [froth grateful .j 

i* Gratitude; duty to. benefactors. Now 
obfolete. •» 

A j^acoman knight having fometimesrferved him 
withmore gratfulnefs than good courage. defended 
h'rn. Sidney. 

Biddings beforehand, ties bfgrarfulnefs. 

The found of glory Hiiglng in our <ars. Herbert. 

2. Oualitv of being acceptable; pleafant- 


. Quality 
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Gra'te*. xr. f. [gratoir, French, from 
grate. ] A kind of coarie file with which 
foft bodies are tubbed to Jpowdter. 

Tender handed touch a, nettle. 

And it flings you f6* youf pafhs, 

Grafp it like a 5 mdh of mAtle^ 

And it toft as filk rdtiuio*. 1 • * \ 

So it is with common natures. 

Treat them gently they rebel. 

But be rough as nutmeg-gr. 7 /rr/ # 

And the rogues obey you well. 

Gratification, n.f. [gratificatio, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of pleafing. 

They are ificapable of any defign above the pre- 
fent gratification of their palates. South. 

2. Plcafute; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all its 
deftres and averfioitt, and to renounce thofe gratifica¬ 
tions in which he has been long ufed to place his 
bappinefs. Rcgers m 

3. Reward; recompence. A low word. 

To Gratify. *v.a. [gra/ificor, Latm.] 

1. To indulge; to grant by compliance. 

You ftocrbetweerKfre country aud the court. 

Nor gratify whale'er the great defile. 

Nor grudging give what pubtiik needs require. 

1 ' ‘ '• *** **'' Dtyden. 

2. To delight; to pleafe; to humour; to 
footh. 

But pride flood vtady to prevent the blow; 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dry den's Fab. 

The,captive generals .to hh car are ty’d ; 

Th* joyful citizens tumultuous tide 
Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior 

A palled appetite is humourous, and muft be gra¬ 
ft/ with finlccs rather than food. dealer. 



lifted with finlccs ratheT than food. 

At once they gratify" their (bent and tafte. 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repail. 

A fhouland little impcrtinencies are very gratis 

:q ! 


Pope. 


fying to curiofit), though not improving to the un- 
derftanding. Addifon. 

3. To requite with a gratification: 'a*. I'll 


gratify you for this trouble. 

Digitized byffiicrosoft 
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Gra ti no lt. aeh/m [from grate.] Hardily; 
offensively* 

GRATIS, adv. [Latii),] For pothing; 

without a rccorapcncc. 

The people cry you mock them; and, of late. 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. 

* Stake#. 

They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind lel- 
low, gav’tl thy felt away gratis, and i thank thee 
for thee. Sbakefpeare. 

The taking of ufe, though he judged lawful, jet 
never approved by pra&kc, but lent ftiil gratis both 
to friend* and ftrangers. Fell. 

Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation 
gives them * title to have advice gratis. L'Eftrange. 

I (corned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, 
though offered it gratis by thofe universities. Arbutb • 

Gr a'titu v e* u.f. h gratitude , low Latin.] 

1. Duty to benefaftors. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow’rd* her deferring children is enroll’d, 

Should now eat up her own! Sbakefpeare , 

Sufpictous thoughts hit ptnfive mind employ, 

A fallen gratitude, and clouded joy. tiarte. 

2. Defire to return benefits. 

The debt immenfe of endleft gratitude. Milton . 

Gratitude is properly a virtue, difpofing the mind 
to an inward fenfe and an outward acknowledgement 
of a benefit received, together with a readinefe to 
return the fame, or the like. South's Serm, 

GRATUITOUS, adj. [gratuitus, Latin; 
gratuit, Fr.] 

1. Voluntary; granted without claim or 
merit. 

We miftake the gratuitous blcfling* of heaven for 
the fruits of our own induftry. L'Eftrange . 

2. Afferted without proof. 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gra* 
tuitous declination of atoms, the fame poet gives us. 

■ \ Ray. 

Gratuitously. ad*v. [from gratuitous.] 

1. Without claim or mem. 

2. Without proof. 

I would know whence came this obliquity of di~ 
region, which they gratuitoufiy tack to matter: thi* 
is to aferibe will and choice to ihefe panicles, 

Cbcyne'x Phil. Prut • 

Gratuity, n.f. [gratuite, French, from 
gratuitous J A prefent or acknowledg¬ 

ment ; a free gift. 

They might have pretended to comply with 
Ulyflts, and drfmifted him with a fmall gratuity. 

Broome on the Odyftey • 

H* ufed every year to prefent ut with his al¬ 
manack, upon the (core of fome little gratuity we 
gave him. Swift. 

To Gra'tulate. *z>. a. F gratulor , Latin.] 

1. To congratulate; to lalutc with declara¬ 
tions of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratulate hi* fafe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admires. Sbakefp. 

Whitber away (o faft ? 

—No farther than the Tower, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Sbakefp. 

Since nature could behold fo dire a crime, 

I gratulate at leaft mv native clime. 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monitor bore. 

So far is diftant from our Thracian (host. Dry den. 

2. To declare joy for; to mention with ex- 
preflions of joy. 

Yet give thy jealous (ubjell* leave to doubt. 

Who this thy ’feape from rumour gratulate. 

No lefs than if from peril; and devout. 


Ben fon fan. 
gratvlatio , 

expreffing 


Do beg thy care unto thy after (tore. 

Gratula'tion. n. f. [from 
Latin.] Salutations made by 
joy; expreffion of joy. 

They are the firft gratulaticns wherewith our Lord 
and Saviour was joyfully received at his entrance into 
the world, by fuch as in their hearts, arm*, and 
bowels embraced him. Hooker. 

s . * The 
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The earth 

Gave figm of gratuUtion, and each hifl. Milton. 

\ our enjoyments, according to the (hndard of a 
Chrifhan defire, requite no addition: I (hall turn 
my wilhes into granulations, and, congratulating their 
lulnefs, only wtfh their — itinuance. South. 

Gratulatory .adf. [foott)gratu late dj Cdn- 
gratulatoiy ; exprefling congratulation. 
Gr ave, a final fyllable in the names of 
places, is from the Saxon jpsep, a grove 

r um* rr o C **fi*'C*m*m. 

GRAVE. *./. r^aep, Saxon.] 1 he place 

in the grou na in which the dead are re- 
pofited. 

Now it is the fame of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Every one leu forth hi* fpright. 

In the church-way paths to glide. Sbake/beare, 

Thou wilt not leave me in theloathfome grave. 

T' , Milton. 

l o walk upon the graves of our dead matters, 

U Dot bam** Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe ira/- 
ments which the earth broke *«<*, ** fc— m ^ 

common grave all the inhabitants of the earth. 

Burnet • 

i ney were wont once a year to meet at the 'graves 

of the martyrs s there folemnly to recite their ?u(ftr- 

JW ? , . um P !w » to P raife the « virtues, to kiefs 
God for their ptous examples, for their holy lives 
aod their happy deaths. 

xo UKAVh. -i/. <7. pretcr. graves/; part, 
pail.^ graven, [graver, French; yr*<p *.] 

1. I o infculp; to carve a figure or inferip- 
tion in any hard fubftance. ' 

Cornice with bolfy fculotures gravest. Milton. 

thnU ^ F V0W ** ° athSf or * c % uei Cia ncv«r blot out 

or cLraaers, which by juft 
and lawful oaths were made upon their fouls. 7 J 

T'U i* Charles. 

Thy fum of duty let two words contain* 

VI may they graven in thy heart Remain, 

Be humble and be juft. p. 

2. Ter carve or form. ^ 

«i ,ht . !“**«. the maker 

thereof hath graven it ? - j8 

3. To copy paintings upon wood ©r metal! 
in order to be imprefled on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies 

£*>•*“? ^rki C 4<ir?C1 «f ^c lighu and (ha- 
dows. ns impoiDble to give much (hength to what 

they grave, after the works of the fchools, with¬ 
out imitating 10 fom c fort the colour of the objeAa. 

ri? „ Drjden's Du/. 

4. frrom grave,] To entomb. Not in 
me# 

Thefo’s morepddr >* f i 
Do you damn othen* and let this damn y0u - 
And ditches grave you att! Sbake/p. Time,*. 

5. To dean, caulk, and Ihcath a (hip. 

dinfujorth. 

“ ake “ pUC of t Ure ^ grove 

r>- v *, ■ «. v»g 6 . 

¥J m Ur™* French ; gravis, Lat.l 

' .Sr ; -fl r * >U5; fober J not not 
light or trifling. 4 

. ,, . th' more mature 

a !?*' fciturM lh «n; fo tBc w * 

advlcc * w ^«h ftill hath been both drove 
^ of ^ n>ua » 10 *b‘* day » council, SbaJcejpeare. 

maftiffi aw ^ u * ne ^» *» *0 your bell brepd of 

nuft»®, or elegancy and prci,inc(s, « w .wmrkflhr 

dogs, are mode* of beauty. More again/? Aik a fa 

hven the grave and ferious character* are A il, 
guilhed by their federal fort* of gravity^ nt*'; 

Youth on filent wings is flowj . ^ Dr A e *- 

Graver yeaa* come roiling on. * hi . 

To laugh, were waot of goodnef. and bf „aceT 
Afld u. be grave,_ v « ed4 ,ji fcc<> 8 ^ 

• W * JliUfj - ft * t - • * 
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Folly-painting] humour, grove hlmfelf, 

C^ls laughter forth. Thom/on. 

1 hey hay^ as much rcafon to pretend to, and as 
much cecemty to afpire after, the highell accom- 
plJhments ol a Chrittian and folid virtue, as the 
graveft and wifeft among Chrittian philofophcrs. 

Lav*. 


G R A 


Wanting 


2. of weight;, not futile; credible. Little 
ufed. 

■ 

The Roman ftate was of all others the moil cele¬ 
brated for their virtue, as tbogrovcjl of their own 
writers, and of Onagers, do bear them witnefs. * 

XT /r Grrzv's Cv/mol. 

3. fSj°t fhowp;* not tawdryas, a groove 

fuit of cloaths. 

4. Not fhaip of found; not acute. 

Accent, in the Greek names and ufage, feetn* 
to have regarded the tone of the voice; the acute 
accent railing the voice, in fome fyhables, to a higher, 
r.e. more acute pitch or tone, and the grave de- 
prefling it lower, and both having fome emphafis, 
*■ e - f ™ orc vigorou* pronunciation. Holder. 

<J ^A_ VE , CL ^ )ATHS * Km f' and cloaths. 1 

The drefs of the dead. 

But rjf fuch fobtle fubftance and unfotmd. 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whole gravetdoatbs 
were unbound. ,. Spertbr 

And he that wa* dead came forth, bound hand 

r tTl A/ t ir7 U ' Z r *y*l fU **« ■ Jo. Xi. 44 . 

^ n L? raVi * r » French; graved, 

Dutch; gravel, AfmoHck.] 

i. Hard fand; fhnd confifting of very^fmall 
pebble-ftonesV ’ v r * * ■ • 4 

Cravd confilh D f fliats of ill ufaT fiza uid 

of ,h * / everaI of F«bblo i fomcrimes 
T ^ °ther mineral bodies, cpm. 

fufedly intermixed, and common fand. * foiodli-arsf. 

i iIr » f<> hahdled, that 

*^Cl«rri«„f ttenn * fend “ 4 « rw/> im “ 

Proofs a* dear as founts in July, when 
Wtfee uch gram of gravel. SMtefig 

Providence permitted not the earth to fpend itfdf 
• fionef^ • ^ ^ bbk ** XW Pf tarries or 

So *ep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 
Thegravtl bottoiA, andthaf bottom gold. Dr Men 

fhiT] l W PPCr ^ rd . c ® «‘Kenfington was at tiiit rto- 

ast: 

a m Sandy matter con- 

creted in the kidneys. , x t J ■ 

If'hcftone iibriule t will ofi^ crutabic, «r»d 
pat 'n rtlt tvem of gjvrO if ih e ft 6 ne is topbi* to 

pofit.cn oatro^ wW^r ’ i Art.rtZ. 

Tp O * a . e i.. <r. u. [from the noun. 1 1 
i. To pave or coVer with gravel. ' 

Mofs povethupon alley., efpecially fuch at lie 

, and upon the North, at in divert terraffera En< j 


vHi[irom grave 

a tomb; unburied. 

n pk Egyptians all, 

«y the difcandying ol this peUcited ftorm, 

*-lt gravelefs. Sbake/p. Antony and Cleopatra . 

Gra velly. adj. [graveteux, French; from 

J Full of gravel; abounding with 
gravel; confifting of gravel. 

; i Thc l rCaTc f ® m * natural fpring waters that will 
mlapidate wood; fo that you fliall fee one piece of 

^ d, ji C1COf J th f partabovethe water fl»»U con¬ 
tinue wood, and the part under the waters fhalt be 

turned into>a gravelly Hone. Bacon's Nat Hifl. 

fit 1 *J 011 llVC l V , cor l rujn P livc make choice of 

the more open, fygh, dry, and gravelly part of it. 

r> f . rt . Harvey on Confumptions. 

Gravely, adv. [fro mgrave,] 

t. Solemnly; ferioully; foberiy ; without 
lightnefs or mirth. 

_ Thou ftand ’ft 

Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wife. Miltar 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that (he hopes 
!• be mamed in a little time, and aiks her verv 
gravely what (he would have her to do. Spe&ator* 

. w ildom’s. above fufpe&ing wiles; 

The <jueen of learning gravely fmiles. Sivift 

«^ni° rma L wa> , , :f > to hi 

excellency, by fome eealous members. Swift 
Is t not enough the blockhead fcarce can read, 
Buthc mutt wilely look,and gravely fieri ? Young 

2. Without gaudinefs or fhow. 

GraVbwess. »./. [from grave.] Seriouf- 

ndft; folcmnity and fobriety of beha- 
. v>bur. 

Youth no left becomes ' 

The light and carelcfs livery that it wears, 

Th^n fettled age his fables, and his weeds 
Importing health and gravene/s. . Sbakefb. 

But y« beware of counfels when too full; 

Number m^k € s iong difputes and gravene/s dull. 

/>'.t t ^ . Denham. 

GRAVEOLRNy, adj. [gnweoUns, Latin.] 

otrong iccnteds Diclm 

GraVer*. bomp. of grtnr. Stc G^ave. * 
OR A V£R A h. f. [graveur, French; from 

sjm-2 

i. One whole bulipefs is to infciibe or can e 

upon hard fubftanesi; one who copies 

picru res upon wood or metal to be in . 
prefled on paper. • » 1 - 

V Jit ^ t* K p?ved, he is to re- 

ole 


graven 


1 


Wrwi 


. I o flick in the fan<L 

swssm us a 

. To puzzl. ; 10 flop; to put lo a fland • 
to emLarrafs. ’ 

I would kifi b«fo re i r po k 0 . *° ^ 


i 


ripe* firft, auawben 
P* flatter ym mifchA i 

V fi oSboke/pt, 


vxst gravell’d talad 

oc<;^ to ki(v i ,i 

«« 7 bC d, , reafe * tfclf vyiI] himtoludg^pi ii 4 

ST, ,bere 'z ioy pred,aion r ie 

WWk ^ W " ' m? 3«i«ioni make with eter- 
ni«y and immenfityfiani are we wrenelhd bv 

h MaV 1 d,IC T i,;! Clanr/w, 

To t V, h« nofe, and would hlyt c,v.ll»d. Prior. 

4 - lip norfepanfliip.J To hurt, the foot 

With gravel confined by.th*(W. 


li 


-j 4 » . • * * r . : — r v,v mtir voiours 

j£j ^ ntCr J *»?». by confeijuepcc.,h& 

. dfnpofed to caufe the eflbift.' Dry den's Dufre/noy. 

2, The ftyle or tool.ufed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tried»upon it the 
knownfwajwol. fufocning gravers, 1 coulilnot foften 

**' this* » i 

■ The toiMmt hour*, in dWPrentlabdud^flHe, ^ ^ 
Some woifotkg 4 Ue» and feme the grdim guide.' 

X f , j Gay's Fan m 

MW W 5 ri> fupeil. of gravfm .See Grave.- 
Gra yjHSTQKfi . 1 »./. [grave and jlon*.] The 
ftonethat is laid over the grave; the mo¬ 
numental #dne. * •• 

Timon, prefently prepare thy grave; c * • 

tye where! the white foam of the fea may heat 
Iky grvv'.ftote daily. Sbakiffrdt's timon. 

GR Avpt rv. I^nfoAiSS;I atin.l Fie r- 

naticy; flat* of bang with child. 

Womin. oifta.aed, hare nct aiwayi the fore- 
mentioned fymptoms; in thofe the tign, of grovi. 
duy itaBaoMrudi.#, ire bant to be diftioguifl, din 
the beginning. jMmibnot on DU,. 

Graving, n. /. [fronvjnm*.] Caned 
work., . . 

Skilful to Work in gold; alfo to grave any manner 
ol graving, tofnd ©ut evfiy device which (hall 

^pmtohim. , ~ xCbre.ii.14. 

5 b, 
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To GRA'VITATE, *. [from gravh, 
Latin.] To tend to the centre of at¬ 
traction. ... 

Thofe who have name** fteps with cart punu d, 

That matter it with adli'c force endu’d. 

That all its parts magnetic!: pow’r exert, a . 

And lo each other gravitate affert. Blackmgre. 

That fubtle matter tnull be of the fame fubltance 
with ail other matter, and as much m if compre¬ 
hended within a particular body imift gravitate 

jointly with tiut bed y. i 

Gravitation.*./, [from gravitate.] ACt 

of tending to the centre. 

The mod confiderablc phenomenon belonging to 

the terreftrial bodies it the general aftion ofgravi- 

• ration, whereby tU known bodies, in the vicinity ot 

the earth, do tend had preli towards its centre. 

Beauty. 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ccafe, if you go by ? rope. 

Cra'vity. *./. [gravitas, Latin; gravitt, 

\ French.] 

I. Weight; heavinefs; tendency to the 

centre. * . .... 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend to¬ 
wards the centre, accelerating their motion the nearer 
they approach towards it, true philofophy has (hewn 
to be unfoivcable by any hypothefis, and refolved it 
into the immediate will of the Creator. O* all 
bodies, confidered within the confines of any fluid, 
there is a twofold gravity , true and nbfolute, and 
vulgar or comparative: abfolutc gravity is the whole 
force by which aoy body tends downwards! but 
the relative or vulgar is the cxcefs of gravity in one 
body above the fpecifick grax% of the fluid, where¬ 
to it tends downwards more than the ambient fluid 

doth. 

Bodies do fwim or fink in different liquors, accord¬ 
ing to the tenacity or gravity of thofe liquors which 
are to fupport them. Brown. 

Though this increafe of denfity may at great 
diftances be exceeding flow, yet if the claftjck tone 
ef this medium be exceeding great, it may fumce to 
impel bodies from the denier parts of the medium 
towards the rarer, with all that power which we 
call gravity. _ Newton's Of udu. 

Atrocioufnefs; weight of guik. 

No man could ever have thought this reafonaole, 

tbit had intended thereby only to punilh the injury 

committed, according fto the gravity ofthe fatt. 

Hooktr . 

Serioufnefs; folemnity. 

There is not a white hair on your face but fliould 
have h»S efleA of gravity. Shake/ f. Henry IV. 

Our youths and wildncfs (hall no whit appear. 

But all be buried in b\% gravity. Sbakefpeare. 

For the advocates and council that plcadj patience 

and gravity of hearing if an eflential part pf jurtice. 

* ■ ' Baton. 

Great Cato there, for gravity re down’d. Dryden. 
The emperors often jelled on their rivals or pre- 

dKcffors, but thpir mioU.ftiU maintained their gra- 

Addi/on. 

He will tell you. with great gravity, that it is a 
daqprouo thing for a man that has been ufed to get 
money, ever to leave it off. Law. 

Gra'vy. *./ The ferous juice that runs 
from flelh not*much dried by the fire. 

Meat w« love half raw, with the blood triokling 
down from it, delicately terming it «h« gravy, which 
in truth looks more like an ichorous or raw bloody 
matter. Harvey on Confumpuonx. 

There may be dronger broth made ol vegetables 
than of any gravy foup . Arbutbnqt on Aliments . 

CRAY. adj. [zn*3, Sanop; \grau, Daojfli; 

gr*fiK, Dutch.] _ 

(l W h*tc with a mixture of black. 

They left me then, when thagray headed even, 
lane % fad votasift in palmer's weed, 
mfe.fom the luad^oft ynhc^s of Ph*bi*’ wriu-^ 

Thefe gray and dun colours ip a y be alfo produced 
by foiling whites and - blacks, aud^lry conference 
d Jfer from perfoA whites, not in fpecies of colours, 
but only in degree of lumiftouCaefs. Newtm. 
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White or hosay with old age. # . 

Living creatures generally do chingf their hair 
with age, turning to be gray ; as is feen in men, 
though fome earlier and fome later; in horics, that 
are dappled and turn white; in old f|uirrels that turn 
grifly, and many others. Bacon's Natural H'Jlory. 

Thou haft neither forfaken me now I am become 
gray headed, nor filtered me to forfake the^in the 
late days of temptation. nation. 

Anon 

Crt *v headed men*pd grave, with waniours mix'd, 

Aflcmble. Milton's Paradifc Lafi. 

The reftoration of gray hairs to juvemhity, and 

renewing the exhaufted mqrfpw* may be effected. 

Glatsvilie's Scefjis. 

Gray headed infant? and in'vain grown old! 

Art thou to learn that in another's gold 

Lie charms refidlefs ? Dry den's Juvenal. 

Wc moil of us are grown gray headed in our dear 
matter's fervice. Addifon's Spe&ator. 

Her gray hair'd fynods damning books unread. 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope. 

Dark like the opening or clofe of day ; 
of the 1 colour of alhes.' * 

Our women's names are mwt gracious than their 
Caxilwi, that is, gray eyed. Camden's Remains. 
The gray ey’d mom (miles on the frowning night, 

Cheq’nng the eaftero clouds-with dreaks of light. 

, :mu Sba 1 "^— 
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care. 

1*11 fay yon gray is not the morning's eye x 
»Tis but the pate reflex of Cynthia's brow. Sbak. 

Soon as the gray cy’d morning ftreaks the fktes* 

And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies. Cray. 

Gray. *./. A gray colour. 

Down funk the Urn, the clofing hour of day 

Came onward, mantled o’er with dulky gray. 

Fames. 

Gray. »./. A badger. Ainfworth. 

Gr a'ybbard. *./. {gray and beard.] An 

old man: in contempt. 

Youngling, thou can'ft noflove fo dear as I. 

Gray beard, ihy love doth freeze. Sbakeff, 

Have 1 in conqueft ft retch t mine arm fo far, 

To be afraid to tell graybearis the truth ? Sbakefp. 

Gra'yling. n.J. [thymaUus.] The umber, 
r fiih. 

The grayling lives in fuch rivers as the trout does, 
and is ufualiy taken with the fame baits, and alter 
the fame manner: he is of a. fine ftiape, his flelh 
white, and his teeth, thofe little ones that he has, 
are in his throat. He is not fo general a filh as the 
trout, nor fo good to eat* Walton'* ArtgUr . 

Gra'yness. *./. [from gray .] The quality 
of being gray. 

To Graze. *v. n. [from graft .] 

! # To eat grafs; to feed on grafs. 

The greateftof my pride is to fee my ewes grans, 

and ihy Jambs fuck. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Graze where you will, you (hall not houfe with me. 

Sbakefp. 

Leaving in his fields his grazing cows. 

He fought himfelf fome hoi pi table houfe. Dryden. 

The more ignoble throng 

Attend their (lately fteps, nod flowiy graze along. 

Dryden . 

2. To fupply grafs. 

Fhyficians advife thdr patients to remove into 
x sirt which are plain champaigns, but grazing *nd 

not overgrown with heath. M&ccn. 

The fie were muft be kept fo as the water may, noi 
ftay too long in the Spring; for thert the ground 
continucth the wet, whereby it will never rj* to 
purpofe that year. Bacon. 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the tea, 
whjch is commonly very rich land* Mortimer. 

. To move on devouring. 

As every (late lay next to the other that was op- 
prefled, fo the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon. 

, [From rafer, French.] To touch lightly. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Engjilh, 
That being dead, like to the bullet* grazing. 

Breaks out intq a feepnd courfc of milchiof, 

Kuiling irv relapfo of mof«alW>. Sbakejf . Henry Y. 

-- 


G R E 

1. To tend grazing cattle; to fet cattle to 

feed on grafs. „ 

Jacob graz'd his unde Laban's (hcep. Sbakefp. 

O happy man, faith he, ftiat, k>! 1 fee 
Grazing his caule in thofie^pleaf nt fieids, ^ 

1! he but know his good! Daniels Civil if or, 

2. To feed upon. 

I was at firft as other beads, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abje€t thoughts and low. Muz. 
Their deeds around. 

Free from their harnefs, graze the flow'ry ground. 

Dryden 

Some graze their land 'till Chriftmas, and fome 

longer. * ' Mortimer. 

This Neptune gave him, when he gave to Vm 

His fcaly flocks that graze the wu'ry deep. Dryden 

The lambs with wolves (ball graze the verdant mead. 

F'-pc. 

z. To fupply with grafs. 

He hath a houfe end a barn m repair, and a field 

or two to graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. 

Sw(ft. 

Gra'zer. m.f. [from rnraf.] One that 

grazes or feeds on grajs. 

Hi* flock daily crops 

Thetr verdant dinner from the moffy turf 

Sufficient; after them the cackling goof©, 

Clofe grazer, finds wherewith to cafe her want. 

Philips. 

Gra'zier. m.f. [from graze,] One Who 
feeds cattle. 

All graziers prefer their cattle from meaner pas¬ 
tures to better. Baton. 

Gentle peace, which filled the hulhandman • 

bams, the grazier's folds, and the uadcfnian's (hop. 

tic* tvi. 

His confufion increaled when he found the aider- 
man’s father to be a grazier. Spectator. 

Of agriculture the defolation made in the country 
by engroffing graziers, and the great ytarty impor¬ 
tation of com from England, are I’uneatable instances 
under what difeouragement it lies. Swift. 

GREASE. u.f.[graiffc, French.] 
i. The foft part ofthe fat; the oily or 
unftuous part of animals. 

Grtafe, that's fweaten 

From the murth'rer's gibbet, throw , 

Into the flame. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

To take out a fpot of greafe they ufe a^coal uyoa 
brown 


a 
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akc out a fpot of greafe they ufe a coal upoi 
paper. Bacon's Nat. Hift 

_u hop'd, with facrifice of oxen (lain. 

To compafs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 

To give thee flocks and herbs, with large •ncreaTc ; 

Fool I to upeft them from a bullock's greafe. 

Dryd. Jnv. 

A girdle, foul with grsafe, binds hixobfcenc attire. 

Dryden. 

2 . [In horfemtnihip.] A fwelling itnd 
dinefs of the legs, which happens 
horfe after a journey, or by Handing long 

in the liable. 

To Grease. <u. a. [from the noun.] ^ 

1. To fmear or anoint with greafe. 

2. To bribe; to corrupt with preftnts. 

' Envy not tne (lore 

Ofthe greas'd advocate, that grinds the poor. Diyi. 

Gr EASINESS. */. [from greaJcJ] Oilinefs ; 
fatneft. 

Upon the moll of thefc done*, after they are cut, 
there appears always, as it were, a kind of greafinfs 
or unftuvfity. B V le ' 

Grf/asy. adj. [(tomgreafe.] 

1. Oily; fat; undiuoua. 

The fragments, (craps, the bits and greafy tt liquet 
Of her o'ereaten faith. Sbakefp. 

2. Smeared with greafe. 

Even the lewd rabble 

Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled pity r 

1 could have hugg’d ihe greafy rogues; they pieafed 
me. .. Otway 

Buy (heep, and fee that they be big-boned, and 

have a foft, greafy, well curled clofe wool. Mori. 

3. Fat of body; bulky: in reproach. 







Milton. 
Milton. 

Milton, 


Milton. 
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L«t*i confult together agaanft this greafy knight. 

Sbakefpeare. 

GREAT, adj. fxyear, Saxon; groot, Dutch,] 
l. Targe in bulk or number, 

Judas one of the twelve came, and with him a 
great multitude with (wards and flares. Mat. xxvi. 

All thefe cjties were fenced with high walls, gates 
and ban, betides un walled towns a great many. 

Dent. iii. 5. 

Elemental air diffus'd 
tn circuit to the uttennoft convex 
Of this great round. 

And God created the great whales. 

A dungeon horrible* on all fides round] 

As one great furnace flam'd, 
l'he tailed pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hils, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral. 

2; Having any quality in a high degree. 

There were they in great fear. Pf. xiv. 5. 

Their pow'r was great. Milton. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in beav'n. Milt. 

, Charms fuch as thine* inimitably great 
He only could exprefi, Broome. 

$• Having number or bulk, relative or com- 
parative. 

The idea of fo much is pofirive and clear: the 
idea of greater is alio dear* but it is but a corapa- 
rative idea. Locke. 

5 • Confiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou haft fpokeo of thyfemnt'shoufe for a great 
while to cpme. _ * Sa. viu 19. 

+* Important; weighty. 

Make Cure 

Her favours to thee* and the great oath take* 

With which the bleffed gods allunncc make. 

Chapman. 

Man? 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them* 
l-or this great journey. Sbakefpeare*s Henry VIII. 

What is low raife and fupporr, 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may affert eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God to man. 

On (ome great charge employ'd 
He fetm'd, or fil'd in cogitation deep. 

By experience of this great event. 

In armsoot work. 

After filenct then 

And foramens read, the great confute began. Milt. 

And though this be a great truth, if it be impar¬ 
tially conudered, yet it is alfoa great paradox 4o men 
ot corrupt minds and vicious practices. Tiliotfon, 

b. Chief; principal. 

Hear the king's pleafure, cardinal, who commands 
you 

To render up die great feal prefently. Sb. H m. VIII, 

7 ’ Venerable; adorable; awful, 

Thoy hrfiart wont God’s great auihen tick will. 
Interpreter, through higheft heav’n to bring. Milt. 

«. Wonderful; marvellous. 

ft things, and full of wonder. Milton. 

9, Or high rank; of large power. 

** c ** Derer a ‘ bean's e«fe, 

Whilft ‘hey behold a greater than ihemfdves. Sbak. 
Worthieft by ben^ good, 

F " ««« 01 high. Mlltm. 

Ut all the great, how few 

t0 ^ C4v n ' an< * to ‘heir proraife true! Pope. 

M1 sfortune made the throne her feat. 

Ami notiecouki be unhappy but the great. Route. 

. Hefpife the farce of ftate. 

The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

The marble tombs that rife on high, 

W hofe dead in vaulted arches lie; 

^ tb f P 00 * remains of ftate. 

Adorn the rich, or praife the great. Pamel. 

16. General; cx ten five in confluence or 
influence. 1 

Prolifick humour foftning all her globe* 

Fermented the great mother to conceive. Milton. 

11. lllultnoui; eminent; noble; excellent. 

^ O Lord, thou art great, arid thy name is great ,n 
The great Creator thu. reply y. 

VOL» I# 
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The great Son return'd 

Victorious with his fainti. Milton. 

Fair angel, thy defire that tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great work-maftcr tends to no ercefs 
That reaches blame. Milton. 

Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 

Thy pow'r! what thought can meafure thee, or 
tongue 

Relate thee! greater now in thy return. 

Than from the giant angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified, but to create 
Is greater than created to deftroy. Milton. 

The great lumi nary. 

Aloof the vulgar conftcllations thick* 

That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 

D, fbenla hght from far. Milton. 

Here C«far pac'd with both Minervas fhonc, 

Ofar, the world s great mailer, and hisown. Pope. 

Scipio * 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement great. Pope. 

*• ofaf P e ^ 5 elevated mien. 

Such Dido was5 with fuch becoming ftate, 

Anndft the crowd, (he walks feronely great. Dryden. 

I. Magnanimous; generous; high minded! 

tvt jy * hln 8 goodly and (lately; yet fo* 
that it might fccm that great mindednefs was but 
the ancient-bearer to the humblenefs. Sidney. 

14. Opulent; iumptuous; magnificent. 

Not Babylon, 

NorgrM/ Alcairo, fuch magnificence 
Equal I’d in all their glories. Milton 

, , d,ftUined 001 to a PP« ar at greet tables, and 
fefbval entertainments. Attcrbury. 

i S m Intellectually great; fublime. 

This new created world, how good, how fair, 
Anftrenng hisg W / Idea. 

lu. dwelling; proud. 

• P crct * ,re <l ihat Vienna was not to be won 

with words, nor the defendants to be difcourajred 
with great looks; wherefore he began to batter the 

waJ “* _ Knollee. 

17. Familiar; much acquainted. A low 

word. 

Thrfe that vrauld Dot ctnfurt, or fpeak ill of a 
man immediaiely, will t 3 ik more boldly of thofe 
ttiat are gnat with them, and thereby wound their 

,0 o’* . • &«*. 

io. rregnant; teeming. 

HU era great with tear.. Sidney. 

1 ncir bellies great ^ 

Wi I*l rw 'J lil1 * vuii, y. bring forth deceit. Sandy,. 

Thia fly, for Bad he fling, in heat ofdav. 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. May. 

19. It is added in every ftep of afetnding 
or defeending confanguinity : n great 
grand!on is the fon of my grandfbn. 

mJLf"* 1 ? 7 *** 1 * f ° r ,he Jnti 1 ui ‘y of our lan¬ 
guage, that o u r great-great-great granifires tongue 
came out of Perfia. * 

rJS !j g r ***-grtat grandfather they called* 

tortnatader. • 

Their holiday-cloaths go from father to fen**ud 

tiU ,he kconi " gen«a- 

tion; fo that *tii common enough to fee a co jntrv- 
man m the doublet and breechu of hi. great gr nd- 

20. Hard ; difficult: grievous. A provemial 

expremon. r 

Itisjw gren, matter to lire |o»i ng | y with „ od 

r " a * 4 m « k t*/™- Jay til dZZ 

t,RE i A T" n ’,f- Lfrom the adjeftive. 1 The 
whok; the grofs ; the whole in a lump. 

. „?! e '. OU ‘ ,1>y h ’ rvett ^V“>‘ or by diy, * 

Let thij by experience lead ihec the way • 

By great w.Mdece.ve thee with ling'nng ,t out, 

r , ‘Tujfrr't tUtjiandty. 

that no flnp« fhould be budded by the great : J 

hn i f?y ,fenenCC tht - r *** fuund to be 4 weak and 
'T*® . Raleigh', FJTay, 

. " c , d *' i « ler -dth fo many flain foivet, * 

And loft tbe tale, and took them by the great. Dryd 
Orpemers build an houfe by the great, and arc 
eA fc>r iht frim of money. Atoxon'% Mcih. Exer. 
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I fcl afide one day In a week for loreri, and in¬ 
terpret by the great for any gentlewoman who i> 
turned of fixty. AddiJ ^ 

Gre'atbellied. adj. [great and beliied.] 
Pregnant; teaming. 

GreatbcEied women. 

That had not half a week togo, like rams 
In the old time of war, (hould (hake the profs. Shat . 

. trnathellied woman, walking through the city 
in the day.time, had her child (truck out of her 
womb, and carried half a furlong from her. Mlkim. 

'/ourkatbn. *v, a. [from great,] To 

... . ,,. enlarge; to magnify. A 

word little ufed. 

•.r^ ftCr - hCy / OUght t0 greaten thcmfelves in Italy 
itlclf, uling ft rangers for the commander* of their 
armies, the Turks by degrees beat diem out of all 
their goodly countries. Raleigh. 

A favourite's bufmefs is to pleafe his king, a mi. 
mfter's to greaten and exalt him. Ken. 

Gr ' a ^ k . a . #rted ’^ \l reat and heart .] 
High lpintcd; undejected* 

The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he 
neither cared for his frieodffiip, nor feared his hatred 

G , _ _ Clarendon . 

a fatly• ad<v. [from great.] 
i. In a great degree. 

*niy forrowl will greatly multiply. 

2. Nobly ; illuftrioufly. 

Yet London, emprefs of the northern dime, * 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryden 

3- Magnammoufly - generoufly ; bravely. 

Where are thefe bold intrepid fons of war. 

That greatly turn their backs upon the foe. 

And to their general fend a brave defiance? Addifort. 

Greatness, n.f. [from 

i. Largenefs of quantity or number. 
z. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitive idea of any fpace or du¬ 
ration, which is not made up of and commenfurate 
to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days or 
yean, and whereby we judge of the greatnefs of thefe 
(ort of quant,lies. Locke, 

All abfent good does not, according to the great- 
Kj, it ha«, or i» acknowledged to have, caule 

Ti,? 'll F»" caufe; defiree^al 

pain, «the prefence of pain is. L J kcm 

3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal in dunes, (hould be proportioned to the greet* 
nefi of the reward and the certainty. Rogers. 

4. High place; dignity; power; influence; 
empire. 

The moft frrvile flattery is lodged moft eafily i* 

the grofleft capacity; for their ordinary conceit 

STf/J. 1 ? 1ld,n K 10 g r eatne/s, and then have they 
oot wit to difeern the right degrees of duty. Sidney, 

rare well, a long farewell to all my greatnefs. Sbak. 

So many 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shakefh 

I *<tyouxgreatnefs not to give the law 

In other realms ; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden* 

Approaching greatnefs met him with her chirma 
Of pow r and future date; 

hcr k° m b*» a rms. Dryden 

fr ,ft0d |f\ r t ife i Che Albcn «« ‘heir great! 

SJ “ I**’ ^ h t chbe thought to be the true and con- 
!tant intereft of that commanweahh. Swift. 

S- ■ welling pride ; affeded ltete. 

My lord would have you know, that it is oot of 
f. c or greatnefs that he cometh not aboard your 
intpt* Bacon 

6. Merit; magnanimity ; noblonefs of mind! 

t rrtatmf, p| mind and noblenefo their fear 
Bm Id,in her lovefieft. W/w. 

7. Grandeur; date; magnificence. 

Great *;* with Tiraon dwelb in fuch a drauahr. 

Aa bring, all Brobdignag before your thou- h*. Kpc 

Grrave. n.f. [gpap, Sa xon.j A grove. 

Sfenfer. 
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And tell tho bee, that theirs it gall 
To that upon tbe greaves. 
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M. Drayton. 

Greaves. 












GRE 


GRE 


French.] 
of boots. 


I. St r. xvii. 


OttAVis. #. f, [from greves. 

Armour for the legs ; a fort 
It wants the lingular number. 

He had grravei of brafs upon hi* leg*. 

A (bidd mike for him, and a helm, fair greaves, 
aodcurctsfuch 

A* buy renown thy workman (hip? and honour him 
at much. Chapman's Hi ads. 

Grecism. n.f. [gretcifmta, Latin.] An 

idiom of the Greek language. 

Gree. n.f [gri, French; probably from 
gratia . ] Good will; favour ; good grace. 

And falling her before on lowly knee. 

To her makes prefent of hi* fervice feen. 

Which (he accept* with thank* and goodly gree. 

Spenfer. 

Greece. n.f. [corrupted from degrees. It 
is written likcwife greexe or grice.] A 
flight of ftepa. Obfoletc. 

Ev*ry greece of fortune 

Is fmother’d by that below. Shake/peart. 

After the procefiion, the king himfelf remaining 
Tested in the quire, the lord archbiffop upon the 
greece of the quire, made a long oration. Bacon. 
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Virgil's authority; Bed crude 


1 Eagerly; 
tn keen ap¬ 


petite or deflre. 

Greedily (he engorg’d without reftraint. Milton. 

He (wallow'd it as greedily 
As parched earth drinks rain. Denham. 

Ev’n deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nous juice 
Wild hunger leeks ; and to prolong our breath. 

We greedily devour our certain death. Dryden. 

Greediness, ar. /. [from greedy.] Ka- 
▼enoufndi; voracity; hunger; eagemefa 
of appetite or defire. 

Fox in ftealth, wolf in greedinefs . Sbak. K. Lear. 

Thither with all greedinefs of affe&ion are they 
gone, and there they intend to Cup. Sbakefp. 

If thou wert the wolf thy greedinefs would ami& 
thee. Sbakefpeare's Timon. 

1 with the fame greedinefs did feek, 

* As wateswhen I thirft, tolwallow Greek. Denham. 

GRE'EDY. adu fxrajfci^, Sax. graadig, 
Dan. gretig, Dutch.] 

1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. 

A* a Hon that is greedy ot his prey. Pf xvii. 1 1 . 

Be not unfatiable in any dainty thing, nor too 
greedy \xyem meats. Ecclrf xxxvii. 29. 

He made the greedy ravens to be i'lias $ caterers, 
and bnng him tood. King Charles. 

2. Eager y vehemently defirous. It is now 
commonly taken iu an ill (enfe. 

Greedy to know, at is the mind of man. 

Theircaufeof dc. t*i, fw:ft tothe iirc (he ran. Fairfax. 

•* Thcwajsofeveiyonethatisjgw^yoffain. nw. 

Stem look’d the liend, as frultrate of his will. 

Not hall fufik’d and greedy yet to kill. Dtyden. 

While the reaper fills hi* greedy hands. 

And bind* the golden (heaves in brittle bands. Dryd . 

How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjult 
ways of railing thc;r fortune ? La w. 

GREEN, adj. [grnu, German; greets, 

Dutch.] 

Hating a colour formed commonly by 
compounding blue and yellow ; of the 
colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. 
The green colou r is laid to be moft fa¬ 
vourable to the fight. 

The general colour of plant* Is green,. which is 
a colour that no (lower it of: there is a green iff 
primrofc, buf it is pale and fcarce a green. Bacon. 
Grom for eyesgrrtn. Pope. 

. Pale; fickly : from whence we call the 
maid's difeafe the gt*e* ficknefe, or chlo- 

Like it is Sappho's #A*£«r*£« ***+, 
Was the hope drunk 

Wherein youdreft yourfelt l Hath it dept fine* ? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely ? Sbak/peare*s Macbeth. 

There** never any of thefe demure boy* come 
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Sbakefp. Henry IV. 
rt*s force betrav'd 
unhappy maid. 

Garth. 

Flourilhing 5 frefli; undecayed : from 
trees in fpring. 

If I have any where (aid 1 green old age, I have 

dco virifquc fme ft hi. 

Dryden. 

4. New; frefh: as a green wound. 

The door is opto, fir; there lies your way: 

You may be jogging while your boots are green. 

Sbakefp. 

Griefs are green 1 

And all thy fricnds,which thou mud make thy friends. 

Have but their (lingsand teeth newly ta’en out 

Sbakefp. 

In a vault. 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 

Lies lettering in his (hroud. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 

A man that (ludieth revenge keepeth hi* own 
wounds green, which otherwife would heal and do 
well. Bacon 1 1 EJfayt. 

I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party, but 
thofc are invidious topicks, too gree* in our remem¬ 
brance. Dryden. 

, Not dry. ; 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed falling 
even where the wood was green , and fart hell off from 
any inclination unto furious attempts; muft not the 
peril thereof be greater in men, wnofe minds are of 
themfelves as dry as (ewe), apt beforehand unto tu¬ 
mults ? Hooker's Dedication. 

Being an olive tree 

Which late he fell’d ; and being greeno muft be 
Made lighter for his manage. Chapman. 

Of fragility the caufe ia an impoteney to be ex¬ 
tended, and therefor* Hone is more fragil than metal, 
and fo dry wood is more fragil than green. Bacon. 

If you but confider a piece of green wood burning 
in a chimney, you will readily difeero, in the dii- 
banded parts of it, the four elements. Boyle. 

The green ■ do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, (o 
heated, give fire to the green. Mortimer*s Hujb. 

6. Not roafted; half raw. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words which 
fignify different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable 
far-fetched analogy, or diftant refemblance, that 

fancy has introduced between one thing and another; 
as when we fay the meat is green , when it is half 
roafted. Watts's Logie*. 

Unripe; immature; young: becaufe fruits 
are green before they are ripe. 

My fallad days,. 

When l in judgment, cold in blood ! Shah 

O charming youth, in the firft op’ning page ; 

So many grace* tn (ogreen an age. Dryden. 

You ’ll find a difference 
Between the promife of his greener days. 

And thefe he mailers now. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

1 f you would fat green geefe, (hut them up when 
they are about a month old. Mortimer's HitJbandrj. 

Stubble geefe at Michaelmas tire feen 
Upon the fpit, next May produces green. King. 

Green, n.f. 

The green colour; green colour of dif¬ 
ferent (hades. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint in green, (he ihall be loofc enrob'd. 

Sbakefp. 

But with your prefence chee*ri,they ceafe to mourn, 
And walks wear freffer green at your return. Dryden. 

Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of 
the fame red colour at in day light; and if at the 
lens you intercept the green making and blue miking 
rays,. its rednefs will become more full and lively. 

Newton's Opticks. 
Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and 
blue, if they are mingled together in any confiderable 
proportion, they make a green. M 

z. A grafly plain. 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
Id warlike march thefe greetu before your town. 

r/f/zed by Microsoft' 
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GRE f 

O’er the fmooth enamell’d green. 

Where no print of ftep hath been. 

Follow me at I fing. Mltoek 

The young Emilia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow 'ry green. Dry due. 

» Leaves; branches; wreaths. 

With greens and flow’s* recruit their empty hrfcs. 
And feek frefh forage to Tuftsin their live*. Dryden . 

Ev’ry brow with cheerful green is crown'd ; 

The ft alb are doubled, and the bowls go round. 

, Dryden. 

The firagrantgrrewr I feek, my brows to bind .Dryd. 

To Green. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make green. A low word. 

Great Spring before 

Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloflbms bluff'd 
Infocial fweetnason the fclf-fiunc bough. Tbompf 
Gre'enbroom, n.f. [cjUfcgenifira, Latin.] 
A (hrub. MilUr. 

Gre'bncloth. tr. f A board or courtof 

1 'ufticc held in the counting-houfe of the 
ling's houlhold, for the taking cogni¬ 
zance of all matters of government and 
juftice vrifhiu the king’s court-royal; and 
for correcting all the ferrants that (hall 
offend. Did. 

For the greenclotb law, take it in the largeft fenfo, 
I have no opinion of it. Bacon 1 s. advise to V* ltiers. 

Gr e'e n b y e D. adj. [green and eye.] Having 

coloured witni 


eyes 


green. 
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r,and grteneyed jeriouff. Sbak. 

Gre'enpinch. n.f. [chloris.] A’kind of 
bird. 

The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormoufe,. and other 
fmall birds, are injurious to (ome fruits. Mortimer. 

Gre'enfish. n.f. [afellus, Latin.] A kind 
of filh. • Ainfwarth . 

Gre'bkgagk. n.f. A fpecies ofplum. 

Greenhouse, n.f. [green and houfeJ] A 
houfe in which tender plants arc iheltcrcd 
from the weather. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, which^ou 
may know by the freezing of a moiftened cloth (et 
in your greenooufe, kindle lome charcoal. Evelyn. 

Sometime* our road led us into feveral hoilovr • 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, .that 
look like (• many natural gretnboufts , as being al¬ 
ways (haded with a great variety of trees and ffrubs 
that n ever lofe the ir .verdure. Addifon. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the 
fineft orangery or artificial greembouf*. Spectator. 

Gre'bnish. adj. [from green.] Somewhat 
green ; tending to green. 

With goodly greenijh locks, all loofc, unty’d. 

As each had been a bride. Spenfer. 

Ot this order the green of all vegetables ieeras to 
be, partly by reafon of the interfenefs of their «- - 
lours, .and partly bccaufe, when they wither. Tome of 
them turn to a gternijb yellow. New 19n. 

Greenly . ad*v. [from green.] 

With a greenifli colour. 

Newly; frcfhly. 

Immaturely. 

Wanly; timidly. Not in ufe. 

Kate I cannot look greenly, nor gafp out my •elo¬ 
quence ; nor have I cunning in proteftation. Sbakefp. 
re'enness. n.f. [from green.] 

The quality of being green; viridity ; 
viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of trees, as either excel¬ 
lency of fruit, ftatclinefs of growih, continual green-, 
nefs, or poetical fancies have made at any time fa¬ 
mous. Sidney. 

In a meadow, .though thejmeer grafs and gremnefs 
delights, yet the vericty of flowers doth heighten and 
beautify. Ben Jc^nfon. 

My reafon, which difcourfci .on what it finds in 
my phantafy, can confider grtennefs by itfelf, or mel¬ 
low nefs, or fwcetucfs, or coldneia, fingly and alone 
by itieltc Digby on bodies. 

2. immaturity; 


1. 

2 . 

3 - 
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t. Immaturity; uuripenefs. 

This prince, while yet ihe error* Jn hit nature 
were excufed by the greenneft of his youth, which 
took all the built upoa itielf, loved a private man’s 
wife. a Sidney. 

3. Freftincfi; rigod 

Take the pi&ure of a mao in the greemsefi and 
vivacity of hit 700th, and in the latter date and 
fleclenfion of his drooping yean, and you will fcarce 
know it to belong to the fame perfon. South. 

4. Newnefc. 

Greensickness, n. f [green andJicktte/s .] 
The difeafe ©f maids, fo called from the 
palencls which it produces. 

Sour emulations, and a craving appetite, elpeclally 
of terreftria! and abforbent fubitances, are the calc 
of girls in the greenficknefi. Arbuthnot . 

Gree'nsward. I ft. /. jjw» and /•ward: 

G r e'ensword. J of the the fame original 
with/watb^\ The turf on which grafs 


grows. a • 

This is the prettied low-born Iaft that ever 
Rail on the green/word. Sbake/p. Winter's Tab. 

After break tbcfr faft 

On gretmfword ground, a cool and grateful t%foe« 

Dryden . 

In fhalfow foil* all it gravel within a few inches; 
and fometime* in low ground a thin green/ward, 
and doughy underneath; which lad turns all Into 
_k°8- Swift. 

Gre'enweed. n. /. [green and wed .J 
Dyers weed. 

Gre'bvwood. n.f [gre<n and •wood. ] A 
wood confidered as. it appears in the 
Spring or Summer. It is fometiroa ufed 
as one word. . 

Anjoog wild herbs under the greenweed t hade. 

Fairfax. 

It happen’d on a Summer’s holiday. 

That to the greenwood (hade he took hit way ; 

For Cymon (htmn’d the chutch. Dryden. 

To GREET, v. a, [graior, Latin; jjoecan, 
Saxon.J 

1. To addrefs at a meeting. 

I think if men, which in thefc places live, 

Durft look in thcmfelves, and themfrlvct retrieve. 
They would like Ilrangers greet them&lves. Donne, 

I would gladly go. 

To greet my Pallas with luch naws below. Dry den. 

2 . To addrefi in whatever manner. 

noble partner 


pcefent grace, and great prcdi&ion 
ik not. Shakei 



Shokeff. Macbeth. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And marit my greeting well; for what 1 fpeak. 

My body (hall nuke good. Sbake/p. Richard II. 

3. To falutc in kindnefs or refpeft. 

My Lord, the Mayor of London comes to greet you. 
Mef* your pace with health and happy days. 

„ . . Shakefp. 

Now the herald lark Jr 

Left hi* ground ndl, high tow*ring to defcry 

The loom’s approach, and greet her with hit long. 

A ... . Milton. 

Unce had the early matrons run ’ 

To f' f/ ^er of * loyeI y fon. Milton. 

*lhe fira’i our own : and now all nations greet, 

W«h beading foils, each roflel of our fleet. Waiter 

Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 

None great ; for oont the greeting will return; 

Butin dumb furlioeft, each arm’d with care. 

Hit fee profcft, as brother of the war. Dry Jen. 

4. To congratulate. 

His lady, feeing all that channel from far. 
Approach! in harte to greet his viOoric. Spenfw m 

3* To pay compliments at a diftance. 

The king’s a-bed. 

And Tent great largcfs to your officers; 

„ hw diamond he greets ydfur wife withal. 

By the name of ffioft kind hoflefs. Shake/ Macbeth. 

6. To meet, as thofedo who go to pay con¬ 
gratulation «. Mot much in u&. 7 


Your hafte 
It now- urg'd on you. 

■— We will greet the time. Sbake/p. King Lear 

To Greet, v. n. To meet and falutc. 

.There greet in fiience, as the dead are wont. 

And fleep in peace. Shake/*. 

Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy. 
Ere Greece affembled-ftemm’d the tides to Troy s 
But parting then for that detefted fhore. 

Our eyes, unhappy! never greeted move. Pope. 

Gre kter. n.J. [from the verb.] He who 
greets. 

Greeting, n.f [from^nrf.] Salutation 
at meeting, or compliments at a diftancc. 

1 from him 

Cive you all greetings, that a king, as friend. 

Can fend his brother. Sbake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Grbezs. n.f. [Othcrwife written grtece. 
Sec Greece, or Gri&ze, of Grice; 
from degrees .] A flight of fleps; a ftep. 
Gre gal. adj. [gnrx, gregis, LafoJ Belong¬ 
ing to a flock. . Uia. 

Greca'rious. adj. [gregarius, Latin.] 

Going in flocks or herds, like Iheep or 
partridges. 

No birds of prey ext gregarious. Ray on tie Creation. 

Gremial. adj • \gremium, Latin.] Per¬ 
taining to the lap. Bia. 

GRENA'DE. n. f. [from pomum gratiaturn, 
Latin.] A little hollow globe or ball 
of iron, or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter, which, being filled 
with fine powder, is fct on fire by means 
of a fmall fufee fattened to the touch- 
hole; as foon as it is kindled, the cafe 
flies into many (hatters, much to the da¬ 
mage of all that ftand near. Harris. 
Gre'nadier. n f [grenadier , French, from 
grenade.] A tall foot-foldier, of whom' 
there is one company in eveiy regiment: 

fuch men being employed to throw gre¬ 
nades. 

Peace allays the herd’s fear 
Of wearing cap ot grenadier. Gay 9 s Pap or oh. 

GiekaW n.f. Sec Grenade. 

_ r Ye * 1c Jpref* * Scot, to play that prise. 

Not all thole mouth grenades can fuffice. Cteaveland. 

You may u well try to quench a flaming rrenado 
with a (hell of fair water as hope to fucceed. Watte. 

Gr e v t. n.f. A kind of foflile body. 

A fort of tin ore, with its g**ut.\ that is, a con- 
gene* of cryftaU, or fpark* oi %ar, of the bgneft of 
bay fait, and of a brown (bining colour immerfed 
therein. Crew's Mu/etum. 

Grew. The preterite of grew. 

The okafing talk be fails not to renew ; 

Soft and more loft at ev'ry touch it grew. Dry den. 

Grey. adj. [ gris , French. More properly 

writtengwy.] See Gray. i 

This ancient ruffian. Sir, whofe 1. fo I fpar’d at 
full of hi*grey beard. Sbake/p. King Lear. 

Gur green youth copie* what grey tinners ati. 

When venerable age commends the fo&. Dry Jen. 

A Y «°n UND ; "•/•[sn^unb, Saxon.] 

A tall fleet dog that chafes in fight. 

Firfl may a truSty greyhound transform himfelf into 

fiT* .k j , Sidney. 

So, on the down* we lee, near Wilton fair, 

A haften'd hare from rreedv greyhounds go. Sidney. 

i h impatient greyhound, ilipr from far. 

Bounds o’er the glebe to catch the fcarfaUure. Drxd. 

Grice, n.f. J 

1. A little pig. Qouldman • 

2. A ftep or grerxe. 

No, not a gt ice. 

This a Rep to loro. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

To Gride, v. n. [gridare, Italian. J l’ocut; 

to make way by cutting. A wor 4 decant, 
but not in uf,. r 6 
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Hii poignant fpeaf he thrult tv, h pdffrant <W. 
That througn his thigh the mortal Reel did gride. 

Jo fere Sf( * r - 

l*he griding fword, with dilcontinuou* wound, 

Pafs d through him! Milton's Para J i/e Log. 

Gri delin. adj. A colour mixed of white 

and red. 

la(i,c * *drefs’d in rich fymars were feen. 

Of Florence fatten, flower’d with white and green. 

And for a (hade betwixt the bloomy gride/in. Dryden. 

Gri diron. n.f [grind, Iflandick, a grate, 
and iron.] A portable % grate on which 
meat is laid to be broiled upon the fire. 

He had added two brrs to the gridiron. Sps&atof. 
Grief, xr./. [from grieve; griff, WcHh, 
probably from the Englifti.] 

1. Sorrow; trouble for fomething pall. 

I will inftrudl my forrows to be proud; 

^°rg r/ V* s proud, and makes his owner (lout. Shaft 
Wnnging of the hands, knocking the bread, afc 
but the ceremonies of forrow, the pomp and oftenta- 
tion of an effeminate which fpeak not fo much 

the greatncls of the mifeiy as the fmallnefo of the 
mind. South 

The mother was fo affiidfod at the loft of a fine 
boy, who was her only fon, that Ihc died for gt iefo f 

,l * n . Jtddifou. 

2. Grievance; harm. [Grief, French.] Not 

in u(e. igt'r • * 

Be fidlious for redrefs of all thtfe griefs* 

And I will fct this foot of mine a* far I*D 

As who goes fort heft. r SlakJh 

The king hath fent to know 
The nature of your griefs, and w hereupon Jf 
You coujurefrom the break of civil peace 
fiuch bold hoftility } Shale/p. Henry iV. 

3. Pam; difeafe. Obfolete. 

Grievance, n./._ [from grief] 

1. A ftate of uneafinefs. Out of u(c. 

2. The caufe of uneaiinefs. Ufed of fuefi. 
cau fes as are thecffcfts of human condua. 


X 


but 


grievances, 

ia CQCouragb 


] 


thofo who, from the hope of future reward, and 
dread of future punilhment, will be moved to juftico 
and integrity i Swift, 

To GRIEVE. *v.a. [pre^n 
Flemifh; gravis, Latir 
1. To afflift; to hurt. 

For he doth not afflidl willingly, nor grteVk the 
children of men. LukeiU. j; 

Forty year* long was I grieved with thi*geMr*l 

t,on * Pfal. 

It repented the Lord that he had made men 01% 

the earth, opd it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vi. 

Gritv d at the thought, he vow’d hi* whole en¬ 
deavour ' 

Should be to dofc thofc breaches. Rowe. 

z. To make forrowful* 

When one man kill* another, thinking that Le 
Julleth a wild bead; if the feme man remembreth 
afterward* what he hath done* and is not grieved 
for the fat l, in this cafe he hath finned; oceanic 
hi* not grieving it oflenfive unto Cod, though the 
fadl were merely bditffcj hi* will. Perkins . 

To Grieve, v. n. To be in pain for 
fomefhing paft; to mourn; to forrow, 
as for the death of friends. It has fomc- 


fomc times 


prope 

before 


per 


bv Mirrosoftk 


faults. # 

Do not you grieve at thi*. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

How dulft tliou then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offsoring end fo fad. Milton. 

With equal mind what happens let us bear; 

Nor joy npr grieve too much for thing* beyond our 
. cart * Dryden. 

rievingly. adv. [from grieve .] In 
fouow; forrowfully. 

Grievlngly f I think, 

5 U * rixt 
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The peace between the French and us not value* 

The coft that did conclude it. Sbak. Henry VI 11 . 

GRIEVOUS, etdj. [gravis, Latin; or from 
To grieve.] 

1, Amiftive; painful; hard to be bom. 

To the Heft, a* the apoftle himfelf granieth, all 
•ffiiftlon is naturally grievous. Hooker. 

Cont^ion it grievous unt* him that forfaketh 

• the way, and he that hateth reproof Ihall die. 

Frov. xv- 10. 

Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but grievous truth, though they 
quicken and Qurpen the invention, they corrupt the 
temper. Halts. 

3. Exprefling a great degree of uneafinefs. 

Ik durft not difobey, but Cent grievous com¬ 
plaints to the parliament of the ufage he was forced 
. to fubmit to. Clarendon* 

4. Atrocious; heavy. 

It was a grievous fault, 

Ahd grievoudy hath Crfar anfwer'd It. Sbakefp. 

Crying fins I call thofe, which are f© heinous, 
and in their kind fo grievous, that they haften 
God’s judgments and call down for fpeedy vengeance 
upon, the firmer. # m Perkins. 

5. Sometimes ufed adverbially in low lan¬ 
guage* T 

He cannot come, my lord; he's grievous f»ck. 

. Sbakefp. 

Grievously, ai-v . [from grievous.] 
g. Painfully; with pm. 

Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood. 
Red aatherofe, (hence gulhed grievuufiy. Spen/er. 

2, With difeontent; with ill-will, 

' Grittus perceiving how grievoufly the matter was 

taken, with the danger he was in, began to doubt. 

* Knalles. 

3, Cdlamitoufly; miferably. 

I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right 
taformation, oftentimes gricvoufly vexed. Hooker. 

* 4. Vexatioufly; to a great degree of un- 

eafineftr. . 

Houfcs built in plains are apt to be grievottjly an¬ 
noyed with mire and dirt. Ray on tbs Creation , 

Gri eVousness. n. f. [from grievous.] 
^ Sorrow; pain; calamity. 

They fled from the fwordi, from the drawn fword 
and from the bent bow, and fyom the grievoufnrfs 
of war. If.** i. 15. 

Gri'ffin. 1 n.f. [This (hould rather be 
Gri'ffon. J written gryfrn, or gryphon ^ 
gyps , ygty ; but it is generally written 
| griffon.] A fabled animal, faid to be 
generated between the lion and eagle, 
and to have the head and paws of the lion, 
and the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among theft winged creatures, the 
gi iffn is the moft ancient. Peach am on Blaxoning. 

Anfteus, a poet of Proconefut, affirmed, that 
neat the one--eyed nations griffins defended the mines 
of gold. ^ Brc-wn. 

Grig. n.f. [hide. Bavarian, a little duck.] 

1. It feems originally to have fignified ary 
thing below the natural foe. 

2 . A mall eel. 

A m«.i*rv rroature. TSuDDOled from 


Hud liras. 


.a 


[Suppoled 

Latin.] 


3. a merry creature. 

Creek ; greeculus fefirvus 

Hard is her heart as flint or ft one. 

She laughs to fee me pale | 

And merry as a grig is grown. 

And bulk at bottle-ale. Su/fr. 

<J 0 G*!LV. o ,.n.[gnllt, a grate, French.] 
To broil on a grate or gridiron. 
GrPllade. n.j. [from/«//.] Any thin^ 

broiled on the gridiron. 

<fo 'Gri'lly. v. a. [from grill.] This 
word (ignif.es, as it leems, to harafs; to 
. hurt: as we now fay* f* roaft a man, for 

U teaje hrrt * 


Ulton. 
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For while we wrangle here and jar, 

We are grilled all at Temple-bar. 

GRIM, adj . [jpimraa, Saxon.] 

1. Having a countenance of terrour; hor¬ 
rible; hideous; frightful. 

The innocent prey in hafte he does forfake, ^ 

Which quit from death, ytt quake* in every limb. 

With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. 

Spenfer. 

Grim Saturn yet remain*. 

Bound in thokgloomy caves with adamantine chain*. 

Drayton. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bear* a command in*t. Sbakefp . Corsolanus. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and tb* grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fire*, 
Awak’d, (hould blow them into fcvcnfold ra^? 

* Expert to turn the fway 
Of battle, open when and where to clofe 
The ridgp* <H grim war.. Milton's Pdradife Loft. 

He that dares to die. 

May laugh at the grim face of law, and fcorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham's Sophy. 

Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains. 
Doubling the native honour of the war. 

And making death more grim. Addifon's Cato. 

%. Ugly; ill-looking. 

Strait flood up to him 

Divine Ulyfles; who with looker exceeding grave 
and grim, 

Tht* better check gave. Chapman. 

Grim vifag’d war had fmooth’d bis wrinkl’d front. 

Sbakefp. 

Venus was like her mother; for her father is but 
grim. . Sbakefp . 

Grima'ce, n.f. [French, from grim.] 
i v A diftoriion of the countenance from 
habit, affeftation, or infolence. 

He had not fpar’d to fhew his piques, 

Againft ih* harangucr’a politicks. 

With (mart remarks of leering faces, 

And annotations of grimaces! Hudibras. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eafy rate; and by a few 
demure looka and afie£ted whims, fet off with fome 
odd devotional pollutes and grimaces, and fuch other 
little arts of dilhmulation, cunning men will do 
wonders. South's Sermons. 

The bufibon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole field. _ L' EJirange. 

The French nation is addicted to grimace. Spell. 

2. Air of affeftation. 

Vice in a vizxard, to avoid grimace , 

Allows all freedom, but to fee the face. Granville. 

Grjma'lkin. n.f. [gris, French; grey . 
and malkin, or little wlolL] Grc/ little 
woman; the name of an old cat. 

• Grimalkin , to domedick vermin fwom 

An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 1 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlcfs mice 
Sure ruin. Philips. 

Grime, n.f. [from^wa.] Dirt deeply in- 
(inuated; fullying blacknefs not ealily 
clean fed. 

Swart, like my (hoe, but her face nothing fo 
clean kept; for why? She fweats: a man may go 
over (hoes in the grime of it. Sbakefp. 

Collow is the woid by which they denote blade 
grime of burnt coal* or wood. Woodward on Frffth. 

To Grime, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dirt; to fully deeply. <. 

My face 1*11 grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf alLmy hair in knots. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Grimly, adv ■ [from grim.] 

1. Horribly; hidcoufly; terrihly. 1 

We've landed ih ill -time: , *e- Ikies look grimly. 
And threaten prefent bljjftcr*. Sbakefp. 

So Pluto, feiz'd of Prolerpine, convey’d 

stti.dous "loom th* maid; 
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There grimly fmil’d, pleas'd with ftie beauteous 

prize 

Nor envy'd Jove his funlhint and his (kies. Addifbn * 

2. Sourly; fullenly. 

The augurs . t 

Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly. 
And dare not fpeak their knowledge. Sbakefp. 

Gri'mness. n.f. [from grim.] Horror; 

frightfulnefs of vifage. 

To GRIN. v. n. [jpenman, Saxon; rr/rf- 
nen, grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of the 
fame origin with To grind , as we now fay 
to grind the teeth ; grinter, French.] 

1. To fet the teeth together and withdraw 
the lips either in anger or in mirth. 

Dcatn, death 1 oh, amiable, lovely death I 
Come grin on me, and I will think thou (mil’ft. 

Sbakefp. 

What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 

For one to truft his hand between his teeth. 

When he might fpum him with his foot away, Sbak. 

It was no unpieafant entertainment to me to lee 
the various methods with which they have attacked 
me; fome with piteous moans and outcries, other# 
grinning aod only (hewing their teeth. Stilling fleet. 

A lion’s hide he wean; 

About his (boulders hangs the (baggy (kin; 

The teeth and gaping jaws fcvtrdy grin. Dryden. 

They neither could de(end, nor can purfue; 

But grtnn'd their teeth, and caft a helplffs view. 

Dryden* 

Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-timM birth 
To grinning laughter, and to fraotick mirth. PriPr. 

Fools grin on fools, and Stoickitke fupport. 
Without one fighj the pleafures of a court. Young. 

2. To fo the teeth as in angui(h. 

I like not fob grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath: give me life, which if I can fave, fo; if not, 
honour conies unlook’d for, and there’s an end. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Grin. n.f. [from the verb.] The aft of 
doling the teeth and (hewing them. 

He laughs at him: in’s face too. 

—O you miftakehim; *twas an humble grin. 

The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Drvden. 

The mufcles were fo drawn together on etch fide 
of his (ace, that he (hewed twenty teeth at a grin. 

AAdifon. 

. Deifts are effeftually beaten in all their combats 
at the weapons of men, that is, reafon and argu¬ 
ments; and they would now attack out, religion 
with the talents of a vile animal, that is, grin and 
grimace* Watts on the Blind. 

What lord* are thofe faluting with a grin * 

One i* juft out, and one is lately in. Young. 

Gun. n.f. fspyn, jypene, Saxon.] A 
fnarc; a trap 

Like a bride that bafteth to his gryn, , 

Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer. 

The grin (hall take him by the heel, and the 
robber Ihall prevail againft hjm. Job , xviii. 9. 

To GRIND, v. n. preter. 1 ground; part, 
pair, ground. [gninban, jegpunben, 
ground, Saxon.] 

1. To redqce any thine to powder by fric¬ 
tion; to comminute oy attrition. 

And whofoever (hall fall on this ftonc, (ball be 
broken $ but on whomfoever it (hall (all, it will g r ind 
him to powder. > Matt. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mull 
needs tarry the.grinding. Sbak. *Troilusand Crejffida . 

What relation or affinity is there between a mi¬ 
nute body and cogitation, any more than the greateft ? 
Is a fmall drop of rain any wifer than the ocean? 
Or do we grind inanimate corn into living and ra¬ 
tional meal l BenUey's Sermons, 

2. To (harpen or fmooth by rubbing on 
fomething hard. 

Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 

Thy ftthe is dull; whet it, for fhamc: 

No marvel. Sir, he did reply. 

If it at length deferve fome blame; 

But where one man would have me grind it* 
Twenty to one too (harp do find it. Herbert. 
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Againflr a flump his tuflc the monftergrWr. 

And in the (harpen'd edge new rigourhads. Dtyd. 

3. To rub one again# another.. * oi 

So up he let him rife: who with grim look* 

And count*nance (torn, upftanding, ’gan Ur grind 
His grated teeth for great. Jdaio. Spenfer. 

Harih founds, as of a faw when it >1 Charponcd, and 
grinding of one flone againft another, make a (hi¬ 
reling or horror in the bods, and fet the teeth 00 
edge, Bacon's Natural H/ftery. 

That the flomach in shiauXlgrinds the fubttances 
which it receives, is evident from the dific£tioa of 
animals, which have fwaUowed ipfitok, which h 
been found poliibed da the,fide next tbeitonuich. k , 

. . i g % Arknthnot on Aim* ats. 

4. Toharafe; toopprefs# 

Some merchants and trSdefmefi, tinder colour of 
furnilkiog the coloriy with necefiariet, may not grind 
them fo as (ball always keep them in poverty. 

( BacotCs Addict to f'lWers. 

Another way the' Spaniards have taken to grinds 
the Neapolitans, and ^et to uke off the odiu,m jLrom 
thcznfdvet. ‘ Addlfon, 

5. In the fotiowingiKoes. I know not whe¬ 
ther it be not corruptly ufed for griding. 
Cutting. ' 

Not knowing ’ewas my labour, I complain 
Of fuddehlhootiAgs, and of grinding pains. 

My throws came thicker, and my cries encreas’d. 

4 Dydcp. 

2 oGrifd. *v. n, • ; 

1. To perform the aft of grinding; to 
move a mill. 

Fetter’d they fend thee f I j 

Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the Oaves and afles. Milieu*§ Agonfftes. 

2. To be moved as in the aft of grinding. 

Shrinking finews ftarr. 

And fmeary foam works o’er my grinding j aw?. 

Rowe. 

Grander. n.Jl [fromgnW.] 

1 • One that grinds $ one that works in a 
mill. 

2. The inftrument of grinding. 

His heart afolid rock, to fear unknown. 

And harder than the grinder's nether flone, 

Now exhort 
Thy hinds to cxercife the pointed fleet 
On the hard rock, and give a wbeely form 
To the exp t^td grinder. Philips, 

3. [xrmb tcySap] The back teeth ; the 
double teeth. 

The teeth ate in men of three kinds s (harp, as 
the foreteeth; broad, aa the back-teeth, which sc 
call the molar-teeth, or grinders ; and pointed teeth, 
or canine, which are between both. Bacon, 

He the raging honefs confounds, 1 


Sandy s. 


The roaring lion With hi* javelin wounds; 

Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks ( (b they 
With the old hunter ftarve lor want of prey. Sandy t. 

. The jaw-teeth, 01 grinders, in Latin molar u, arc 
made flat add broad a-top, and withal fomewhat 
ameven and rugged, that, by their knobs god little 
cavities they may the better retain, grind, arid 
commix the aliments. Ray on the. Creation. 

■ Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranfmufe 
vegetable into animal fubftances; therefore herb- 
s C4l>f V aninuls, which do oot .ruminate, have ttrojg 
grinders and chew much. * Arbutbndt. 

4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. J 

One, who at die fight of Tapped open'd wrie 
1 His Jaws Befort, and whetted grinders tiyM. Oiy\ 

Bmh bebrsugbla 

He nouth'd^ea, and betwixt his grindsof c 

Gri NbLEiTodE, ) », y. [from grind and 
'Grindstone. J ftone.\ Thefloge on 
which edged inftrumeuts are (harpened. 

Such a light and metull'd dance j 

Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by, ^je^affemcn, for «he nonce, . * 

That tufa *| updlike grindleftones, Ben Jonfdu. 

Literalure is jhc grind/}one to (harpea the couliefs, 
it and to whet their natural faculties. Hammond. 
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Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet feJ- 
dom file them ; but grind them cm a gri/tdftone 'till 
bright. - . • |. > Moxon. 

Gr^nner. n.f+ [fromgrpr.] He that grins. 

ThefrigntfijPft^r/wwer * 

Be the wioncr. AddiJon's Spe&ator. 

Gri'nninglt. adv. [from grin.] With 
a grinning laugh. 

Grip. n. J. Afinallditch. Aittfiocrtb. 
To GRIPE. r v. a . [greifatr. Gothick ; 

gpippn, S^xon ; grijpen, Dutch j ffipp, 
SccttiftuJ r. , I 

1. To hold with the fingers clofed.^to 

grafp ; to prefs with the fingersH- j 

He that fpeaksdothrr/pe the heaterWHIfl, ' 

Whilfl he tnat hears makes fearful.aOibd ’ ' ■ V * 
With wrinkl'd brows* Shake/}. Ring John, 

2. To hold hard. 

He feiz’d the (hiniog bough with griping hold, ■ 
And rent away with cafe, the ling’nog gold. D(ydj 

3. [Gripper, French J To eaten c< 

to feize. * • *■ * r 

You took occafion. to bi qiiickly woo'd. 

To gripe the gen'ral fway into your hands. Shah . 

4. To clofe; to clutch. 

Unlucky Wclltod ! tty unfeeling mafler, 

The more thou tickle ft, gripes hi* hand the fafter. 

• ** Pope. 

5. To pitch; to prefs ; to fqueeze. 

A waod’ioua way it far thi| ljd y wrought. 

From lion's daws to pluck the griped prey* Spenfer . 

Andhrit the dame came rulhipgthro’ the wood; 
And next the famflh'd bounds that fought ihgk 

food, . f % ... , 

And grip'd her flanks, and oft eflay *d their jaws 
* m blood. 

* e * I>rjden*s Fables , 

6. To give a pain in the bowels. 

Thus full of counfel to the den flie went. 

Grip'd all the way, and longing’ for a vent. Drydcn. 

To Grip E. *Um It* 

1. To feel the colick, to have the belly-ach. 

Many people would, with reafou, prefer the grip• 
hrg of an hungry belly to thofe dimes which are a 
feaft to others. . ,, Lotke. 

Matins, by the bulk, fignre, texture, and motion 
of its paru, has a power to produce the fenfations of 
fickncft, and fomctimcs of acute pains or gripings in 

us* . Locks 

■ * * 

2. To pinch ; to catch at money meanly. 

Hi, mean revenue, by ^ciog icattered, in the 
worft of |t)mm growing upop<him, when others that 
had great 00m, by gripiflg, ipadc them lcl% and 
grew flark beggars. Fell. 

Gripr.V. 4 [from the verb.] , , 

. Grafp; hoty ; feiznre of the hand or paw. 

. "Therefore flfll on high 
He over him did hold his cruel cjaw% 

Threatr'niog with greedy grip* V *^do him dy^ Spenfu 

They put a barren fccptie jp my gripe , . • . 

Thence tobe wrench'd wtth i an«uulmqal hand. 

,‘v-s . Should 1 ; , f / 

Slaver with lips, as common as the flairs 
t ■ That mount die Capitol; joi qgr jpes with haqds 
, Made hard with hourly talihood as with labour. 
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Hesrt-flruck with chilling gripe of forrow flood. 
That all his fenfes bound ! Milton's Paradije LoJ m 
Can’ft thou bear cold and hunger? Can thclc limbs. 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitterg»fe>n of fmar ting poverty? Otway • 


naure the bitter guffs 011 marling poverty t utxs. 

[In the plural.] Belly-ach : colick. 

In the jaundice the choter is wanting ; and 


the 


Sbakefpeare*s Othello . 

[grifgin, roaft meat, Irifh.] 
of 



) • -«* ’ 1 Sbak^fpeart. 

v He gave me'hi's hand, * I 

And, With a feeble gripe, fays, dear, my lord/ I ! 

' Command my fervlce. ., Henry, y / 

1 - fdl, andwflh j»y.p» ghuhe'beim cooflrain* 

1 VVaq njy gpipa retfjn'd. 

# r . V*yden*s 

2. S^ieezai'prcfli^ 1 

^Fir'd rhauj^h”aVbnce J Sfe ftrain'd 

bi^afl t ^ '"'t * 

*Ti* true; the hardeh^bft&tft rtfifts the gripe. 

Anti the cMd Hpk rbtdth a klft^Ciftripe.' Drydsp* 

3. Gpprcffion ^ ^ruihihg power... 

Out of the dl f c iuoi rri^n, and give If ■' I 
To a moft riobft^jdfe^ the irfy mxfttr. Sb 

4. Alfliftion; pinching diftrefs, ' I 

soft W 


Adam, at the nbWi 

5 of oy n/ilcroso 


iderical have a great foumefs and gripes with 
windinefs. Ftoyer • 

Gri'per. n. J. [from gripe.] Oppreflor; 
ufurer; extortioner. 

Others pretend seal, and yet are profeffed ufurers, 
gripers , monfters of men, and harpies. Burton . 

GRi ; p i ng l r. adv, f from griping.] With 
Jjajn in the guts. ’ 

Clyflcrs help, left the medicine flop in the guts, 
and work gripingly. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

G r i'p l e. n fm A greedy fnatcher; a grip¬ 
ing mifer. Spenfer. 

Grisa # mber. n* J. Ufed by Milton for 
ambergrife. ^ ' 

Beads of chafe, or fowl of glme* •* _ 

In paltry built, or from the fpit, or boil'd, 

Grifamher (team’d. Milton's Paradtfe Regained. 

Grx$e. n.f. [See Greece, as it Ihould be 
be written.J A ftep, or fcale of fteps. 

Let me fpeak like ourfclf ; and lay a feme nee. 
Which, as a grife or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Shake ," 

Gri'skin. rr.f. 

The vertebrae of a hog broiled 

Gri'«ly. adj. [gjuplu, Saxon.] Dreadful; 
horrible j hideous; frightful; terrible. 

His grijly locks, loog growen and unbound, 
Dilordercd hung about his Ihouldcrs round. Spenfer . 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee. 

The grijly toadstool grown there might 1 fee. Spenf. 

My grijly countenance made others fly ; 

None dunt come ne^r, lor fear of Hidden death. I 

, * Shakefp. H. VI. 

Back (top'd thofe two fair angelti half amaz’d 
So fudden to behold the^r^Ty kipg ; 

Yet thus, unto°v*d with tear, accoft him. foon. Milt. 

For that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
\Vith all the grijly legions that*troop 
Under the foory flag of Acheron. Milton* 

The baouteoui form pf tigh t. 

Is chang’d, arid war appears a gri/ly fight. Drydtn. 

In vifion thou shall Ice his grijly lace, 

The ki ng of terrors raging in thy race. Dryd. In no. 

Th us the grijly fpedtre fjioke agawr.. Dtyden. 

Oofe by each other laid, they preCs’d the ground, 
Theh manly bffom* pierc'd with many a griejly 
wound.. r - ikrya 

So ruftics on kisToe (he gri/ly bear. Addifon . 

Grist, n.J. [gpip:, Saxon.J 
. Corn to be ground. 

Qct grr/h to the mill to have plenty in (tore. 

Left miller lick water. Tujfer’s bUfbandry. 

^mighty trade this lufty miller drove; 
uqh grift Horn Cambridge to his lot did fall, 

Afld the corn thc(r os'd at feholar's hall. 

1 v .. * • Miller of Tromp. 

zt Supply^ provifion. . ? 

Matter as wife logicians fay,. ( , .. 

Cannot without a form fubfut; 

- And form, fay I, as well as they, 

Muft tail, if matter brings no grift . 

3^ Grist to Mill, is profit; gain. 

*The Computation of degrees, in all matrimonial 
caufes, is wbnt to be made according to the rules of 
that law, becaufc it brings grift to the mill. Ayliffe. 

GRIS*TUE. n. f. [5P*rzle-J Saxon. ] A 
cartilage; a part of the body next in 
hardnefs to a bone. 

No living creatoress, that have (hells very hard, 
as oyfters, crabs, lobfters, and specially the tortoife, 
have bouts within them, but only little grftles. 

; . ■ , Bacon ’f Natural Hft cry.. 

jLcftth^ afperity or hardnifs of^cartiUges thould 
hun the cefouliagus or gullet; which is tender and 

of a (kinny fubltance, or hinder the fwallowing of 
our meat, thereforfc the annulary gift let of the 
^ wmdpipt, are not msde sound, or.intm: virUcd} hut 

where 
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where the guUel touches the windpipe* there, to fill 

up the circle it only a foft membrane, which may 
cafily pve way to the dilatation of the gullet, Ray. 

J Cartilagi- 


Gr i'stly, adj* [from grijlle . 
nous; made of grift le. 


At lad they fpit out pieces of their luc^s; It may 


be fmall grifllj bits, that are eaten 
lung-pipes. 

She has 


from the 
Harvey. 

made the back-bone of fever*! vertebrae, 
is being more fit to bend, more tough, and left in 
danger of breaking, than if they were all one mure 
bone without thefe griflly junctures* More. 

Fins are made of grifity (pokes, or rays connected 
by membranes ; fo that they may be cootsa&cd pr 
extended like women's fens. Ray, 

They have a louder and ftrongcr note than dther 
birds ot the fame bignefs, which have only a grifilj 
windpipe. Grew. 

Each pipe difrfmgurfh'd hy its grififytingt. 

To cheriln 1 i fe aerial pafture bri ngi* Black mere* 

GRIT, n*J. f jpyzca, $peoz, Saxon*] 

1 - The coar Je part of meal, 
a. Oats hulked, or coarfely ground. 

3. Sand ; rough hard particles. 

Sitefian bole, erackling a little betwixt the teeth, 
yet without the leaft panicle of grit, feels as fmooth 
as foap. Grrw. 

The fturdy pear-tree here 
Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheft root 
Pierce the obttrufting grit and reitive marie. Philip*. 

4. Grits are foffils found in minute mattes, 
forming together a kind of powder; 
the feveral particles of which are of no 
determinate fhape, but feem the rudely 
broken fragments of larger mattes ; not 
to be ditttdved or difunited by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not co¬ 
hering into a mafs. One fort is a fine, 
dull looking, grey grit. Which, if wet¬ 
ted with fait water, into mortar or pafte, 
dries almoft immediately, and coalefces 
into a hard ftony mafs, fuch as is not 
eafily afterwards difunited by water. This 
i& the pulnjis pc tesla ft us of the ancients, 
mixed among their cements ufed in build¬ 
ings funk into the fea; and in France 
and Italy ait-ingredient in their harder 
plaifters, under the name of poazolane. 
It is common on the fides of hills in 
Italy. Another fpecies, which is acoarfe, 
beautifully green, dull grit, is the chry- 
focollo of the ancients, which they ufed 


in towering goia, long lunpoiea a loft 
fottil. It ferves the purpofe of folder- 
ing metals better than borax* The fer- 
rugineous black glittering grit , is the 
black fhining fand employed to throjv 
over writing, found on the lhores of 
Italy. Hill m Fcffilt. 

Grittiness, n,f. [from^n/fy.] Sandl- 
nefs; the quality of abounding in grit. 

In fuller's-earth he could find no fend by the mi** 
crofcopc, nor any grittinefs , Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

Gri'tty. adj* [from grit.] Full of hftjjd 
particles ; confiding of grit 

1 could not difeern the unevenneft of the frrfate 
of the powder, nor the little, (hadows let fell from the 
gritty particles thereof. Newton. 

Gri'zelin. adj . [more properly griddin . 
See Gk.!dblzh.J{ , 

The Burgundy, winch it grlxelin or pale red, of 
all others, is fureft to ripen in our climate. Temple* 

GRI'ZZLE. n, f* [from gris, gray ; 
faille , French.] A mixture of' 
black ; gray. 

O thou ditTcmbling cub I what wilt thou be, ’ 
When time h^h low'd a grisnle on thy feec. Sbdk. 
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Grizzled. adj. [from grizzld] Inter- 
fperfed with gray. 

To the boy Caeur, fend this grizzled head. Sbak. 
His beard was grwded : no, 

—It was as I have feen it in his life. Sbakefp. Ham. 
His hair ju f( grizzled. 

As in green old age. Drydtn and Lee's Oedipus. 

Thole grixxled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth their affet ears to hide. Dryd. 

Gri'zzly. adj* [from^r/r, gray, French.] 
Somewhat gray. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with ace, turned to be gray and white ; n io feeb in 
men, though feme earlier, fenle later | ia bodes that 
an dappled and turn white; and in old fquirreft that 
turn gr toady. * Bacon. 

To GROAN, •v.m . [xjianan. Saxon ; gronex, 
Dutch.] To breathe witit a hoarfe noife, 
as in pain or agony. * 1 

Many an heir 

Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars. 

Have 1 heard groan and drop* Sbakefp. tWe&wurr. 

Men groan from out of the city, and the foul of 
the wounded crieth out. jib. xv v - **- 

Repenting and groaning for anguifh of fpirit. 

fV{fd.v. 3 . 

So (hall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Under her own weight groaning. Milt. Par . Loft 
Nothing can fe peculiarly gratify the noble difpo- 
fitionsrof humanity, as for one man to fee another fe 
much himfelfas to figh his griefs and groan his 
pains. South. 

On'the biasing pile hit parent lay,* 

Or a lov'd brother groan'd hit life away. Pope's Od 

Groan. n*f* [from the verb.] 
z. Breath expired with noife fend difficulty, 
from pain, faintneft or wearinefs. 

Alas poor country. 

Where fight and groans, and (nrieki that rend the air, 
A<t made, not mark'd } Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

1 led to daughter, and to daughter leave ; 

And.ev'n from hence their dying groans receive. 

‘ > - Drydtni 

Hence aching bofems wear a vifage gay, 1 

And fritted groans frequent the ball and play. Toungi 

2* Any hoarfe: deaa found. 

Such fheets of fire, fuch burlh of horrid thunder. 
Such groam of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Gro'anful *adj* [groan and full*\ Sad ; 

agonizing. Not ufed. - . 

Adown he kefr it with Co puifTant wrtfr. 

That back again <tdid aloft rebound. 

And gave againft his mother earth a groanful found. 

Spcnfer. 

Geo at. n.f. [groot, Dutch; groffo, Italian.] 

1. A piece valued at four-pence. 

2. A proverbial name fora fmall furo. 

My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vaflals, things created , 
To buy and fell with groats. Sbakefp . CoriolansA. 
I dare lay a 

A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dry den's Fablef. 

Imagine a perfon of quality to marry a woman 
much his inferior, and without a groat to-her fortune. 

Swift. 

3. Groats. Oats that have the hulls taken 

Offi Ainfwortb. 

GRO'CERi [This fhould be written 

4 grojfcr, firom profs, a large quantity; a 
grocer originally being one who dealt by 
wholefale ; or from groffut , a fig, whiefi 
their prefen | ft ate feems to favour.] 

A grocer it a man who buys and fell* tea, fugar, 
and plumbs and (pices for gain. Watts'sLcgicl. 

But frill the offspring of your brain'fhal] prove 1 
The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. Garqb. 

Gro # cery. n* /. [from grccen] Grocers 
ware, fuch as feaj. fggap; taifins ; (pice. 

His troops being now in a country where they were 
not expected, met with many. cart loads of wink, 
grocery, ana tobacco. ‘ CUrcnd k. 
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n*f< [grot, grain, Frepch • 
groffogranut, low Latin. 
Ainfwortb r] S t uff woven 
with large woof and a rough pile. 

Certw they're neatly cloth*d; i oi this mind am. 
Your onfv wearing is your grogeram. Donne* 

Natalia affords great ftorc of chamelots and gre- 
gramt. Sandy s* 

Some men will fay this habit of John's was nei¬ 
ther ofcbirteFs fkin nor any coarfe texture of its hair, 
but rather feme finer weave of cantclot, grogram, or 
the like# Brown. 

The natural fwtetneft and innocence of her beha- 
viourfhot vhb through sod through, and did tafire 
excution upon raa m grogram than the greateft beau¬ 
ty in town bad ever alone in brocade, n Addif «. 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

'Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 

Groin, n* f* [Of uncertain derivation.] 
The part next the thigh. 

Aotiylcui, a Tonne of Priam, threw 
His lance at Ajax through the pteaffe, which wenf by 
him, and flew 

On Ledcus, wife UlyfTds^fi^tnd': His grain isftnop. 

> t . ii 1 t i. >t > 1 Chapman. 

The fe>al dart arrives. 

And through the border af hi* buckler drives ; 
Pafs’d through and pierc'd l)is groin ; the deadly 
wound 

Caft from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground. Dryd. 

Gro'mwell. n*f. [ litbofpcr/num, Latin.] 
Gro mill or gray mill. A plant. Miller* 

G roo m . n, J* [groom, Dutchv] 

1. A boy; a waiter ; a fervanr. 

Then called (he a groom, that forth hi m led c 

Into a goodly lodge. Spenfer, 

From Egypt's kings ambafladours they come ; 
Them many a fquirc attends, and many a groom. 

Fairfax. 

Think then, my tout! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, 
whom King Henry his lather had made groom of 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David's plaints 
into verfe. Peacbam* 

Would*ft thou be touch'd 

By the prefuming hands of faucy grooms. Dryden. 

Amid* the fold he rages, nor the fheep 
Their fhepberds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. 

Dryden* 

2. A young man. 

I p re fume for to intreat this groom 
And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax. 

3. A man newly married. 

By this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are 

dreft'd 3 

All Rhodes is fummon'd to the nuptial feazt. Dryd* 

Groove, n.f. [from rraw.] 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idlepcfs work in a groerve or 
mine-pit theie-abouts, which at that time was little 
efreemed. ^ Foyle* 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The ferew-plate is a kinj of ftccl well tempered, 
with feveral holes in it, each left than other; and 
in fliofe holes are threads grooved inwards, which 
grooves fit the rcfpe£tive taps that belong to them. 

Moxon's Mech. £xer. 

To Groove. <v* a. [from the noun.] * To 
cut hollow. 

Of the box every joint was well grooved. Swift. 

To GROPE. ■*>. n. [^jtapan, Saxon.]; To 

feel where one cannot fee. 

My fea-gown fesrf about me, In the dark 
Grop'd ! to find out them. Sbakefpeare's [Hamlet. 

We grope for the Wall like the blind* and we 
grope, as if ^e bad no eyes. Ifa. lix. 10. 

They meet with darkneft in the cleared light; 
And grope at noon, as if involv'd with night. Sandys. 

A boy was grofing for eels, and laid his hand on 
upon a fnake. L* EJtrange m 

.. \ This, ho doubt, is better for men than that they 
fhould in the dark grope after knowledge ; as St. 
Paul tells U3 al! Juliet* did after God. Locke. 

■ ‘ • * He 
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* He heard us io our eourfc. 

And with hi* outft retch’d arms around him grop'd. 

• Addifon,. 

O truth divine! enlightened by thy ray, 

' I grope and gucfs no more, but lee my way. 

Arbutbnot. 

Yo Grope. *v. a . To fearch by feeling in 
- the dark; to feel without being able to 
fee. 

How vigilant to gw/r mens thoughts, and to 

vraeieof they might complain. 

Hayward. 

They have left our endeavour* to grope them out 
ty twilight, and-by dark nets alossft to difeover that, 
whofe exiftentc i» evidenced by light. Brown. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
Th? bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 

Gro'fe*. rr. f [from grope.] One that 
fearches in the dark. 

#ROSS. adjm [groj, French ; groffo, Italian; 
crajjki* Lat.] 

1. Thick; bulky. 

The crows and chough*, that whtg the raidwaywiiy 
Shew fcarce fo groft as beetles. Sbak. King Liar. 

There are two groft -velumas CHMcraing the power 
•f popes. Bacon. 

2. Snamcfal"; unfeemfy; enormous* 

He ripely coafidered how groft a thing it were’ 
for men of his quality, wife and grave men, to live 
with fueh a multitude, and to be tenants at will 
under them. Hooker. 

They can Qy that in dodrine, io difcipline, in 
prayers and in facraments, tbe church of Rome 
bath very foul and grft corruptions. Hooker. 

So far bath the natural underftaoding, even of 
fandry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not dlfoerned, no, not groft iniquity to be fin. 

Hooker, 

There is a vain and imprudent uie of their eftates, 
which, though it does not deftroy like groft. fins, 
yet diforders the heart, and fupports it In fenfuality 
and dulneCn 

3*. Intelle&aallycoarfe; palpable; 
unrefined. 

To all fenfc *tis groft 
You love my fon: invention is alham’d. 

Again ft the proclamation of thy pat&on. 

To fay thou do’ft not. 

Example* groft a* earth exhort me. 

Belial came laft, than whom a fpirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more groft to love 
Vice foe life If. Milton*s Paradife Loft. 

It not religion fo perfc&ly good in itfeif, above all, 
in its authour, that, without the groftejl fehfuality, 
we cannot but admire it? Spratt. 

It it'tgre/rmiftakeof fbme many to think that 
our want only and imperfedkioos do naturally induce 
us to be beneficent. Sasalridge, 

Bat (he dares never boaft thrpitbat bout. 

So graft tbe cheat, it is beyond herpow’r. Jfoung. 

4. Inelegant; difproportionarc in bulk. 

The fun’s oppreflive ray, the rofeatc bloom 
Of beauty blaftmg, gi^rs the gloomy hue. 

And feature grft. Tbctnfin’t Summer. 

5. Denfe; not refined; not attenuated; 
not pure. 

It 1* manifeft, that when the eye ftxndeth in the 
finer medium, and the ofejedt is in the groffer, 
things fhew greater, bntcontreriwHe, when the eye 
i* placed in the groffer medium, and tbe- objefl in 
tbe fiocr. Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

Of elements. 

The groffer feeds the purer; earth the fea. 

Earth aod the fea feed air. Milton*s Par. Loft. 

Light fume* are merry, groffer fumes are fad; 
Rth are the reafooabfc foul run mad. Dryd. Fable*. 

Or fuck the ituftsin groffer air below,. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. Popi. 

6..Stupid; dull. 

If fhe doth then thfrfubrile fenfe excel, 

Hdw groft are they that drown hex in her blood ? 

Daisies. 

And in dear dream and folcmn vifion, 

Tdl her of things that r>o graft car can fear. Milton. 

Some me 1 give more light and knowledge by the 
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impure; 
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bare fating of the queftion with peripicuity and 
juftnefs, than others by talking of it in groft confu- 
fion for whole hours together. Walts. 

7. Coarfe; rough; oppofite to delicate. 

Fine and delicate fculptures arc helped with near* 
nets, and groft with diftance. Wotton's ArcbiteH. 

8. Thick; fat; bulky. 

His ftatuic was of juft height and all proportionate 
dimenfions, avoiding the extreme* of groft and 
meagre. Fell. 

Gross, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 

I. T he main body ; the main force. 

The Belgians hop’d, that with disorder'd bafte 
The deep-cut keels upon thefand might run; 

Or, it withcaution leifurely we patty 
Their numerous graft might charge us one by one. 

Dryden. 

Several cafuifts are of opinion, that, in a battle, 
you fhould difchaige upon the groft of the enemy, 
without levelling your pieefc at any particular per* 
fon* Addlfen'i Freeholder. 

The graft of the people can have no other prof- 
pe& in cnanget ana revolutions than of publick 
bleifings. * Addifon. 

1 . The bulk ; the* whole not divided into 
its feveral parts. 

Certain general inducements arc ufed to make 
falcabte your caufc in groft. Hooker. 

. There was an opinion in groft, that the foul was 
immortal. Abbot . 

There is confcfiion, that is, the acknowledging 
our fins to Cod ; and this may be cither general or 
particular: The general is, when we only confcfs 
in groft that we arc finful { the particular, when we 
mention the feveral forts aud alts of our fins. 

Duty of Man j 

Remember, fon. 

You are v general :* other wars require you; 

For fee the Saxon groft begins to move. Dryden. 

Notwtthftandtng the decay and iofs of iundry 
trades and manufactures, yet in the gnft 9 we ibip 
off now one third part more of the manufactures, as 
alio lead and tin, than we di J twenty years paft. 

Child on Trade. 

3. Not individual; but a-body together. | 

He hath ribbons of all the colours i* th* rainbow 3 
they come to him by the groft. Sbakefp, 

1 cannot inftantly raifc up the greft 
Of full three theufand duoats. Sbakefp. 

Y am fee the united defigo of maoy perfons to make 
up one figure: after they have feparated thcmfclves 
in many petty divifions, they rejoin one by one into 
a groft. JOrydetn 

4« 'l*he chief part; the main maft. 

Comets, .out of queftion, have likcwifit power and 
effect over the groft and maf* of things. Bacon. 

The articulate founds arc more cnnfidW, though 

the groft of the found be greater. Bacon’s Nat. Hff. 

c. The number of twelve doacn. [ Groff , 
French.] f 

It is made up only of that fimple idea of an unite 
repeated j and repetitions of this kind, joined toge¬ 
ther, make thole diihnft fimple modes of a dozen, 
a groft, and a.million. Locke. 

Grossly, atfv. [from groft.] 

1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarfcly: as, 
this matter it grofsly pulverized. 

2. Without fubtilty;. without art; with¬ 
out delicacy; without refinement; coarfc¬ 
ly; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been Io groftly 
and lhamefully abufed in the church of Rome, where 
they remain, arc lcandalous. Hooke . 

Treafon and murder ever kept together. 

At two yoke devils fworn to other’s purpofe, 

Working fo groftly in ■ natural caufc. 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Sbakefp. 

And thine eye. 

See it fo groftly (hown in thy behaviour. 

That in ttieir kind they fpcak it. Sbakejp. 

What I are we cuckolds ere we have deferv’d it ? 

—Speak not fo groftly. Sbak. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid has been forced from me, by 
feeing a ttoblc fori of poetry fo happily reftored by 
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one man, and fo groftly copied by aimed all the 
reft. Dryden. 

If I fpcak of light and rays as endued with co* 
lours, I would be underftood to fpeak not philofo- 
phically and properly, but groftly , and according to 
fiich conception* as vulgar people would be apt to 
frame. Newton* t Opticks. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the fprings and 
motives of fome fails, it is ao wonder they fhould 
be fo groftly mifreprefented to the publick by cu¬ 
rious inquititive heads. Swift. 

Gro'ssness. n.f [from grttfs.] 

]. Coarfenefs ; cot fubtilty; thicknefs ; 
fpiffitude; denfity; greatnefs of parts. 

The porpofe is perfpicuous even at fubftance, l 
Whofe grojfneft little characters fum up. Sbakefp 
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And I will purge that mortal grcjfneft fo, 
that thou (halt like an airy fcint go. Sbakejp. 
The caufc of the epilcply from the ftomach is the 
* grofftefi of the vapours which rife and enter into the 
cell* of the brain. Bacov m 

Then all this earthy gr.ojfnefi quit; 

Attir'd with ftar* we ihall for ever fit. 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 

Thi* being tbe firft colour which vapour* begin 
to refiedb, it ought to be the colour of the fineft-und 
moil tranfparent Ikies, in which the vapours are not 
arrived to that groffnefi requifite to -refledl other co¬ 
lours. v Newton’s Opticks . 

For envy’d wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th* oppofiug body’s groffnefi, not its own. Pope. 

2. Inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence. 

W ife men, that be over-fat and flcfhy, go to fo- 
joum abroad at the temperate diet of fome Ibber 
man; and fo, by little and little, cat away the 
grojfnef* that is in them. Afcbam • 

3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy ; 
intellectual coarfenefs. 

2 I was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltincfs of my mind 
drove the groffnefi of the foppery into a received 
belief that they were fairies. Sbakefp • 

Whatever beauties it may want, *tis free at leaft. 
from the graftnefe of thofe fsfalts I mentioned. Dryd. 

What a groftneft is there in the mind of that 
man, whe thinks to reach a lady’s heart by wounding 
her cars l Oarijffa. 

Grot, n.f [grot/e, French ; grot la, Italian.] 

A cave; a cavern for coolnefs andpleafure. 

In the remoteft wood and lonely grot. 

Certain to me t that wortt of evils, thought. Prior. 
Awful to fee the Egerian grot. Pope. 

Grote'sqaje. adj. [grotefque, French; grot- 
tefco, Italian ] Diftertedof figure; un¬ 
natural ; wildly formed.. 

The champaign head 
Of a fteep wildcmcfs, whofe hairy fides* 

With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild,' 

Accefs deny’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, 
which it out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which groufque is in a pidlute: the per Cons and 
actions of a Jarce are all unnatural, and the man¬ 
ners falfe, chat is, inconfifting with the characters of 
mankind: grotefyue painting is the juft refemblance 
of this. Dryden. • 

An hideous figure of their foes they'drew, 

Nor lines, nor look*, nor lhades, nor colours true, 

And this grotefque defign expos’d to publick view, 

Dryden. 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotefco roofs, and ftucco floor*. Pope . 

Gro'tto. n. f [grotte, French; grot fa, 
Italian,] A cavern or cate made for cool¬ 
nefs. It Is not ufed properly of a dark 
horrid cavern. 

Their csrelefs chiefs to the cool grpttes run. 

The how'n of kings, to fhade them from the fun. 

Dryden. 

This was found at the entry of the grotto m the 
Peak. tVoodwa r d. 

Grov e. n.f [from grave.] A walk covered 
by trees meeting above. 

1 look’d toward Birnam, and anon me thought 
The wood began to move; 

WUhia 
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Within (hi* three mile you 1 



I fry* a moving grove, 
Fortunate fields* and 
Thrice happy M** * 

Left the 1 


2fi 


f acbetb. 


•art 

a w’ry vale*; 

Milton. 


She left 


7 


►w’ry field* and waving jwf. 

Blackmon. 

Baoidl’d from courts and love* 

Abandon’d truth feek*(hel«r in the grove. Granville. 
Can fierce pattiont vex, hi* bread. 

While eireij gale u peace, and every ri«* 

1 * melody l sbvnfon s Spring. 

fcC ro'vel. «. \g ru fd*» Iflandick, flat 

on the face. It may perhaps come by 
gradual corruption from ground fell.] 

l. To lie prone; to creep low on the 
ground. 

° The {feel-bead paffage wrought, 

And through histtoulder pierc’d; wherewith toground 
He graveling fell* all gored in hi* gutting nouoA^ 

What fee’ft thou there ? king Henry’* diadem, 
Tnehas’d with all the honour* of the world! 

If fo, gate on, and grovel on thy face. 

Until thy head be circled with the fame. Sbaktfp. 
Oke maft and beech, and Cornell fruit they cate, 

Groveling like fwine on earth, in fowled lort^^ 

Now they He , 

Groveling and proftrate on yon lakt of fire. Milton. 
Upon thy belly groveling thou ihalt go. Milton. 
Let u* then conclude that all paioter* ought to 
require thi* part of excellence: not to do it, is to 
want courage,** not dare to ttew themfelves: *tis 
to creep and grovel on the ground. Dry den. 

g. To be mean; to be without dignity or 
elevation. 

I muft dffclaim what e’er he can exprel* ; 

His groveling fenfe will ttew my paflion left i. Dry den. 

Several thought* may be natural which are low 
and groveling. Addifon'tSpeQator. 

GROUND, n. /. [jnunb, Saxon; grondt, 

Danifhl . _ . . „ 

The earth; confidered as fuperljcially 

extended, and therefore related to tillage, 

travel, habitation, or almoft any action. 

r The main mafs of terrene matter is never 

called the ground. We never diftinguifh 

the terraqueous globe into ground and 

water, but into earth , or land, and water; 

again, we nevcufay under earth but under 

* ifrael ttalt go on dry ground through the fea. 

Ex. xiv. i6, 

Man to till the ground 
None was, and from the earth a dewy mill 
Went up, and water’d all the ground - 

From the other hill 

To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array. 

The cherubim descended, on the ground 

Gliding meteorous. 

A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. 

And yet fo nimbly he would bound, 

A* i f he fcom’d to touch the ground. Hudibras . 

2. The earth as diftinguiftied from air or 

water. . 

I have made man and bead upon the ground. 

jeremuib . 

There wa* a dew upon all the ground. Judg. v i. 40. 
Theyfann’d their wings, and fearing th’air fub- 

With dang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 

Too late young Turous the delation round ; 

Far on the tea, ftill making from the ground. Dryd. 

4. Land; country. 

The water breaks its bound®, 

And overflow* the level grounds. Hudibras. 

4. Region i territory. 

On heavenly grouud they ftood, and from the (nore 
They view’d tht vafl immeafurahte abyfo. Milum. 

With thefe came they, who from the bord’nngflood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that part* 

E eT pt from Syrian ground, had general name* 
o! Baalim and Atturoth. Milton's Paradije L<f. 
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e. Eftate; pofleflion. 

Uncafy (HU within thefe narrow bound*. 

Thy next defign i* on thy neighbour* grounds s 
llu crop invites, to full perfection grown; 

Thy own feetns thin, bccaufe it i* thy own. I 

6. Land occupied. 

The fea o’erflow’d my ground. 

And my beft Flanden mare wa* drown’d. Mittom. 

The floor or level of the place. 1 

Wherefore ttould 1 fmite thee to the ground t 

2 Sam. ii. 22. 

Dagon wa* fallen on hi* face to the ground. 

1 Sam. v. 4. 

A multitude fit on the ground. Matt . xv. 35* 

SolDC art C r M —*V* Limo #Kj* ihie 

lake defeends 

holes at the bottom. tjrmvn. 

8 . Dregs; lees; faces; that which fettles 
at the bottom of liquors. 

- ■ •- 1 —grounds 


ground, through many 


Milton. 


Mdton. 

Milton. 


- 1 Mortimer | 

Some infift upon having had particular fuccefs in 

ibppiog gangrene^ from the ufe of the grounds of 

(Iron* beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

? . The firft ftratum of paint upon which 

the figures are afterwards painted. 

We Tee the limner to begin with a rude draught, 
and the painter to lay his grounds with darkfome 
colour* iMnW/ ll * 

When folid bodies, fenfible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and tranfparent grounds, 
as, for example, the heavens, the clouds and water* 
and every otner thing which is in motion, and void 
of different objefls; they ought to be more rough, 
and more diftinguittable, than that with which they 
are encompaffed- , Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

10. The fundamental fubftance; that by 
which the additional or accidental parts 

arc fupported. 

O'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold wa* fpread. 
Azure the ground, the fun in gold ttonc bright. ^ 

Indeed it wa* but juft that the fineft line* in 

nature ttould be drawn upon the moft durablegr«<»</. 

Pope. 

Then, wrought into the foul, let virtues ttine, 

The ground eternal, a* the work divine. 

11. ’Ihe plain fong; the tune on which 

defcants are railed. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ftand between two churchmeo, good my lord; 
For on that ground 1*11 build a holy defcant. Sbak. 

12. Firft hint; firft traces of an invention ; 
that which gives occafion to the reft. 

Thoiigh jealoufy of ftate th* invention found. 

Yet love refin’d upon a former ground ; 

That way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, 

Purfuing bate, now ferv’d to bring two lover* nigh. 

° Drydtn. 

13. The firft principles of knowledge. 

The concords will eafily be known, if the fort- 

grounds be thoroughly beaten in- Pref. to Accidence. 

Here ftatefmen, or of them they which can read. 
May of their occupation find the grounds. Donne. 

The grounds are already laid whereby that »»un- 
queil ion ably refolved ; for having granted that God 
give* fufficient grace, yet when he co-operareynolt 
effcdftally, he doth it not irrcf.ftibly. Hammond. 

After evening repafts, ’till bed-time, their 
thoughts will be beft taken up in the eafy $f** nd * 

of religion, and the ftory of fenpture. Milton. 

14. The fundamental caufe; the true 
reafon; original principle. 

He defired the ftewaid to tell him particularly 
the ground mod event of thi* accident. Sidney. 

Making happinefi the ground of hi* unhappinete, 
and good news the argument of his forrow. Sidney. 

The ufe and benefit of good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort 
albeit the grounds and firft original caules from 
whence they have fprung be unknown. f*®' oter. 

In the folutionof the Subbatizer’s objetfion, my 
method (hall be, to examine, in the firft place, the 
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main grounds andt principle* upon which he buildeth. 

White. 

Thou could'ft not have difeero’d \ 

Fraud in the ferpent, fpeaking a* he fpake, f 

No ground of enmity between us known. Milton. 

Nor- did either of them ever think fit to make any 
particular relation of the grounds of their proceed¬ 
ings, or the caufe* of their mifadventures. Clarendon. 
Sound judgement it the ground of writing well. 

Refcemmon. 

Love once given from her, and plac’d in you. 

Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Shyi. 

it it not eafy to imagine how any fuch tradition 
could arife fo early, and fpread fo univerfally, if 
there were not a real ground for it. Wilkins. 

If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that 
there is feme ground and reafon for thefe fears, and 
that nature hath not planted them in ufe to 00 pur- 

pole. TiUctfo*. 

Thu* it appears, that fuit* in law are not finfal 
in themfelves, but may lawfully be ufed, if there is 
no unlawfulncf* in the ground and way of manage¬ 
ment. KettlrweB. 

Upon that prince’* death, although the grounds 

of our quarrel wiih France had received no manner 
of addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter his 
fentiment*. 

The miraculous increafe of the profelion of 
Chriftianity, wa* without any vifible grounds aad 
caufe*, and contrary to all human probability and 
appearance. At ter bury. 

15. The field or place of aftion. 

Here wa* thy end decreed, when thefe men rofc ; 
And ev’n with theirs thi* aO thy death did bring. 

Or haften *d at the leaft upon thi* ground. Daniel . 

16. The fpace occupied by an army as they 

fight; advance; or retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadian* bega» 
to lofc ground. m Sidney. 

Heartlefs they fought, acdquited foon \ht\tground , 
Whilft our’s with eafy viftory were crown’d. Dryd. 

He ha* loft ground at the latter end of the day, 
by purfuing his point too far, like the prince ot 
Conde at the battle of Scnefft. Dryd. Fables , Pref . 

17. The intervening fpace between the flyer 
and purfuer. „ 

Ev’ning mift, 

Ris’n from a river, oe’r the maritt glides. 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’* heels. 
Homeward returning. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Superiors think it a detraction from their merit 
to fee another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the minuita of glory. Addifan's Spectator. 

Even whilft wc fpeak our conqueror comes on. 

And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 

18. The ftate in wnich one is with refpeft 
to opporients or competitors. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings ttould do. 

Giving no ground unto the boufe of York, 

They never then had fprung. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king. 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel* 

To make them ftrongcr. Sbakefp ear's Henry IV. 

He will ftand his ground agamft all the attack* 
that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 
enemies, we have gotten none upon our vices, the 
worlt enemies of the two; but are even fubdued 
and led captive by the one, while wc triumph fo 
giorioufly over the others. Atterbury • 

19. State of progrefs or reccflion. 

I have known to many great examples of thi* 
cure, and heard of it* being fo familiar in Auftria, 
that I wonder it ha* gained no more ground in 
other place*. # Temple. 

The fquirrel is fo perpetually turning the wheel in 
her cage: (he runs apace, and wearies hcrfelf with 
her continual motion : and get* no ground. Drydsn. 

20. 'I he foil to fet a thing off. 

Like bright metal on a fulJen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall ttew more goodly, and attrafi more rye*, 

! Than that which hath no foil to let it off. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Ground. *v. it. [from thenoun.J 
1. To fix on the ground, 

2 To 
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1, To found, as upon caufe, reafon, or 
principle* 

Wifdom groundeth her laws upon m infallible 

rule of companion. Hooker. 

The church of Engi- walking in the good andi 
old way of the •rthodoral primitive father groundeth 
the religious ebfervation of the Lord's-day, and of 
other Chriftian holidays, upon the natural equity, 
and not upon the letter of the fourth commandment. 

_ Whitt. 

It may fen* us to ground conjeftures more ap¬ 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 

with. Boyle. 

If your own aftions on your will you ground. 

Mine (hall hereafter knew no other bound- Dryden. 

Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour, 
become? to have influence qn the people, to grow 
their leader in warlike expeditions.; , and this is 
grounded upon the principles of nature and common 
reafon, which, where prudence and courage are 
required, rather incite tis to fly to a Angle petfon 
than a multituJe. ^ ^ fwifr. 

3, To fettle in firft principles or rudiment 
of knowledge. 

Being rooted and grounded in love. Epb. iii. 17. 

Ground. The preterite and part. paff. of 

grind. t 

How dull and nigged, ere ’tis ground 
And poll fil’d, looks a diamond. Hudibras. 

Ground is much ufed in compofition for 
that which is next the ground, or near 
the ground. 

Gro'und-ash. n.f A fa pi in of afh taken 
from the ground; not a branch cut from 
a tree. 

A lance of towgh greund-o/b the Trojan threw. 
Rough in the find, and knotted as it grew. 

Dry den's /Em. 

Some cut the young afhes off about ao inch above 
the ground, which caufes them to nuke very large 
ftrai&ht ihoots, which they call ground-ajh. 

Mortimer's liufbandry. 

Gro'undbait. ft. f [from ground and 
■ bait .] A bait made of barley or malt 
boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle, links to 
the bottom, and draws the filn to it. 

Take the depth of the (lace where you mean after 
to call; your ground-bait t and to lUh. 

Walton's Angler. 

Ground floor, n . f. [ground and./for*j 
The lower (lory of a’houlc. 
Gro'und-ivy. n . f. [hedera m terrcjfris, 
Latin.] Alehoof, or tunhoof. 

Ale hoof or ground- Ivy is, in my opinion, of the 
moft excellent ufe and virtue of any plants among 
us. Temple. 

Gro u nd-oak. n.f. [ground and caL] 

If the planting of oaks were more in ufe for 
underwoods, it would fpoil the cooper's trade for 
the making of hc^jr, either of hafd or >lb; be¬ 
cause one hoop made of thf young ihoots of a 
ground-oak, would cutlaft fix of the belt afh. Mort. 

Ground-pine. n. J. [chanuefitys, Latin.] 
A plant* 

The whole plant has a very Angular fmelJ, re- 
fcmbliog that of reirn ; whence ‘ its _name ground- 
fine . It grows on dry and barren bills, and in 
fome places on the ditch banks by road fides. Hill. 

Gro'und-plati. n.f. [In architefturc.J 

The outer mod piece* qi timber lying on 

or near the ground, and framed into one 

another with inortiles and tennons* In 

thefe alfo are mortifes made to receive the 

tennons of the joifts, the fuminer and 

girders; and fometitnet the trimmers for 

the ftair-Cafe and chimney-way, and the 

binding joift. Harris. 

In the orthographical fchemes there (hould be a 
true delineation, if it be a limber-building, of the 
fcvexfl fires of the ground plates^ bread fummen,* 
and beams. Mot time . 
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Gro'und-plot. ft. f. 

1. The ground on which any building is 
placed. 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ll thou find any 
finatl ground-flot for hope to dwell upon l Sidney. 

A ground-plot fquare five hives of bees Contains; 
Emblems of induttry and virtuous gains. Harte. 

2. The ichnograpny of a building 
Gro'und-rent. ?t. f. Rent paid for the 

privilege of building on another roan's 
ground. 

A foot in front, and thirty-three five leventlis 
deep; would bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. 

Arbulbnot on Cejns. 

The fire was neither granted him, nor giv’n; 
’Twas nature’s, and the ground-rent $ue to Heav’n. 

Harte. 

Gro'und-room. n. f. A room on the 

level with the ground. 

I befeecbed h.m hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-r 15 for that otherwise it would be impofir 
fable for an artift of any other kind tP live near him. 

Tatter. 

Gro'u n*d edly. adv. [from grounded. J 
Upon firm principles. 

He hath given the firil hint of (peaking groun¬ 
ded Ij* and to the purpofe, upca this fubje&. 

Glanville. 

Gro'u nd less. adj. [from ground.] Void 
of reafon; wanting ground. 

But whcQ vain doubt and gmundlefs fear 
Do that dear fooltfit boiom tear. Prior. 

We have great reafon to look upon the high 
pretenfions which the Roman church makes to 
miracles as groundlefs % and to rejeft her vain and 
fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury . 

The party who diftinguifh themfelves by their zeal 
for the prefent cftablifhment, ihould be careful to 
difeover fuch a reverence for religion, as may {hew 
how groundlefs that reproach is which is caft upon 
them, of being averfe to our national worfhip. 

Freeholder. 

Gro'u ndlessly. adj* [from groundlejs .] 
Without rcafon; without cauie; without 
juft reafon. * 1 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit of 
vitriol, or juice of lemons ; but have gtoundlefsly 
aferibed the cffe& to fome peculiar quality of tfaofe 
two liquors. Boyle on Colours • 

Gro'u KDLE68 ness* n • f. [from groundlefs A 
Want of juft reafon. 

He durft not cite the words either of my book or 
fermons, left the reader fhould have difeovered the 
notorious faJfboed and groundleffnefsoi his calumny. 

Tillotfuu. 

Gro'u noli no* n.f. [from ground .] A 
fifh which keeps at the bottom of the 
water: hence one of the low vulgar. 

Hanhter • 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a ro bull ecus 
perriwig-pared fellow teat a paffion to tatters, to very 
sags, to Split the cars of the groundlings. • 

Sbakefpearfs Hamlet. 

GaoUNDL Y. adu. rfrom f around- I I Tnon 


principles 
Not in ul 


A man, groundly learned already,.may take much 
profit h ionic If, in ufing by epitome to draw other 
mens works, for hn own memory fake, into Ihorter 
room. Afchant, 

Gro'undsel. n.f. [jpund and pile, the 
bafis, Saxon, perhaps from fella, Latin.] 
The timber or railed pavement next the 

ground* . > * 

The window-frame hath every one of its ligh.s 
rabbet ted on Its ou elide about half an inch into 
the frame; and all thefe rabbets, but that on the 
groundfel % are grooved fquare; but the rabbet op 
the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freeliex fall off. • Mcxon. 

Gro'u ND8 RL, f [fenccio, Latin.] A 

plant. 
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Gro'u ndwork. n.f [ground and«zwri.} 

1. The ground; the firft ftratum ; the firft 
part of the whole; that to which the reft 
is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain. 
Which, when the ikies are clear, is feen below. 

And mortals by the name of milky know j 
The groundwork is of ftan. Dtyden's Fables. 

2. The firft part of an undertaking; the 
fundamentals. 

The main (kill and groundwork will be to temper 
them fuch lectures and explanations, upon every 
opportunity, as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience. ^ . k ’ , . Milton. 

3. Firft principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thereof is neverthelefs true and 
certain, however they through ignorance difguile the 
fame, or through vanity. Spenfer's State of Behind. 

The morals is the firft bulinefs of the poet, as be¬ 
ing the groundwork of his inftru&ion. Dryden. 

Group, tt* f. [grouppe, French; groppo , 
Italian.] A crowd; a clufter; a hurdle; 
a number thronged together. 

Jn a pi flu re, betides the principal figures which 
compose it, and are placed in the midft of it, there 
are lefs groups or knots of figures difpofed at proper 
diftances, which are parts of the piece, and feena 
to carry on the fame defign in a more inferior man¬ 
ner. Dryden's Dufefnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the 

picture of Zetus, In * the famous group of figures 
which Tcprcfcnts the two brothers binding Dirce to 
the horns of a mad bull. Addifon. 

You fhould try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools. Swift. 

To Group. *v. a. [groupper, French.] To 
put into a crowd; to huddle together. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and difpofing, or 
as thepainters term it, in grouping fuch a multitude 
of different objects, preforving ftill the juftice and 
conformity of ftyle and colouring. Prior, 

Grqube. n.f. A kind of fowl: a heath- 
• cock* 

The 'fquires in fcom will fly the houle 
Tor better game, and look for grouje. Swift. 

Grout, n.f. [jpur, Saxon.] In Scotland 
they call it groats. 

1. Coarfe meal; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, ’midft Danes and Saxon* flout, 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout l 
Which difh its priftine honour ftill retains. 

And when each prince is crown’d in fplendour reigns. 

King. 

2* That which purges off. 

Sweet honey fome coudcnle, fome puige the grout ; 
The reft, in cells apart, the liquid ne&ar fhout. 

Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple* [ Agriomelum , 

Latin.] • -• 

To GROW. %>. n. prefer. grenv\ part* 
paff. grown, [g^opan, Saxon; grtytn, 

Dutch • ] 

i. r J *0 vegetate; to ha ve vegetable motion; 
to increafe by vegetation. 

II is oof the growing of fruit that nourifheth man ; 
but it is thy word which preferveth them. 

# Wifi. xvi. 26. 

He caufoth the grafs to grow for the cattlc^and 
herb for the lervice of man. Pf. civ. 14* 

2* To be produced by vegetation. 

In this country growerb abundance of that wood, 

. .which fince is brought into Europe to die red colours. 

Abbot. 

A bag, that grewetb in the fields, at the firft it 
hard like a tennis-ball, and white; and after growtth 
of a mufhroom-colour, and full of light duft. 

Bacon's Natural HI fiery. 
But fay, where grows the tree? from hence how 
far ? * Milton. 

In colder regions men com pole 
Foifon with art. but here it grtAos, Waller 
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Tkoft tew'rt of oak o'er fertile plains might £°» 

And vifit mountains where they once did g roxv - 

frailer. 

, To (hoot in any particular form. 

Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow ; 

And as they lint arc fafhioo'd, alway^rvtu. 

, To increafe in feature. 

I long with all my heart to fee the prince j 

I hope be it much grown fipce 1 aft 1 law him. 
r Sbakjp. Richard III. 

The poor man had nothing* fave one little ewe- 
lamb, which he had bought and rear'd up ; and 
it grew up together with him and with his children. 
* x Sam. xii- 3 . 

g. To come to manhood from infancy: 
commonly followed by up. 

Now the prjnce growth up faft to be a man, 

a nd is of a fweetand excellent dilpofiton. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiert . 

The main thing to be confidcred, in every aQion 

of a child, is how it will become him when he is 

bigger, and whither it will lead him when he is 

grown up* m Tacke. 

We are brought into the world children, ignorant 

and impotent; and we grow up in vanity and folly. 

Wake. 

6 . To iffnc 54 plants from a foil, or as 
branches from the main trunk. 

They will feem not ftuck into him, but growing 
out of him. Dry den's AEn. Dedication. 

7. To incrcafc in bulk; to become greater, 
or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a ftay: 

as tor nails they grow continually. 

» Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Then their numbers fwell. 

And grow upon us. Denham. 

Divisions grow upon us, by negleft of pra&ck 
duties: as every age degenerated from primitive 

piety, they advanced in nice enquiries. 

^ 7 3 Decay of Piety. 

8 . To improve; to make progrefs. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jcfus Chrift. a Pet. iii. rt. 

He then Sifbenfcd his be ft of legacies, his blef- 
fings; moft paffionatdy ■exhorting the young growing 

hopes of the family. . Peff. 

As he grew forward in years he was trained up to 
learning, under one Pronapides, who taught the 
Pclafgick letter invented by Linus. Pope. 

p, To advance to any date. 

Nature, as it grows again towards earth. 

Is faOuoo'd for Uie journey dull and heavy. 

They doubled where unto this would grow. 

AHs % v. 34. 

The king, by this time, was grown to fuch an 
height of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid and 
imputed to b« forefight. Bacon. 

But when to ripen'd manhood be fhall grow f 
The greedy failor fhall the feas forego. Dry den. 

10. To come by degrees; to reach any 

ft ate gradually. > 

After they grew to reft upon number, rather com- 
•cleat than vait, they grew to advantages of place, 
cunning divtrfbns, and the like; and they grew 
■tore fltilful in the ordering of their battles. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Verfe, or the other harmony of profe, I have fo 
long ftudied and praftifed, that they arc grow* into 
a habit, and become familiar to me. Dry den. 

The trefpaffes of people ait grown up to heaven, 
tod their fins are got beyond all reftraints of law and 
authority. Rogers. 

11. To come forward; to gather ground. 

Some feeing the end of their government nigh, 
and troublous practice growing up, which may 
work trouble to the next governour, will not attempt 
redrefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Winter 
began to groin faft on: great »m> with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and jnighty umpefts, then 
fell abundantly. Kndltt I 
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2 • To be changed from one Gate to ano¬ 
ther; to become either better or worfc; 
to turn. 

A good man’s fortune may grow oyt at heels. 

Shakefpeare. 

Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that 
enemy were taken away, the Roman* would gf 0 * 0 
either to idlenefs or c» v»l di flenfion. Jfobot. 

Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate fly, 
Which only brutes in human form do«« yield. 

And man grows wild in nature's common field. 

Dryden . 

The nymph grew pale, and. in a mortal fright. 
Spent with the labour of fo long a Bight. Dryden . 

Patient of command 

In time he grew ; and growing us’d to hand. 

He waited at his mailer’s board for food. Dryden. 

We m- * trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it 
unlcls wjs regulate our ex pence*. Locke. 

You will grow a dung contemptible, unlcfs you 
can fupply the lofs of beauty with more durable 
qualities. Swift . 

Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to 
be a free port, where nations warring traded, as in a 
neutral country. Aibutbnot. 

By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 

Cre W out of humour with his former felf. f large. 

13. To proceed 34 from a caufe or reafon. 

What will grow out of fuch errours as are mafleed 
under the cloak of divine authority, impoflible it is 
that ever the wit of man (hould imagine, ’till time 
have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from 
whence fo precious a benefit hath grown f _ Hooker. 


ye »ii nor to oo « 
the hurt of the kii^. 


Wencc grows that neceflary difti nation of the 
faints on earth and the faints in heaven; the firft be-' 
longing to the militant, the fccond to the triumphant 
church. Pear/on. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 
want of people; and this is not grown from any 
ill qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from io 
many wars. "Temple. 

14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 

Ev'njuft the fiim that I do owe to you. 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakefp. 

15. To adnere; to ftick together. 

Honour and policy, like unfever'd friends, 

I' th* war do gww together. Shakefp. Cor id anus. 

The frog's mouth grows up, and he continue, fo 
for at lea ft fix months without eating. Walton. 

In burnings and Raiding, the fingers would many 
rimes grow together: the chin would grow to the 
bread, and the arms to the fide*, were they not * 
hindered. Wijcman's Surgery. 

16. To fwell: a fea term. 

Mariners are ufed t<j the tumbling and rolling of 
{hips from fide to fide, when the fea is ocv^rfo little 
grown. Raleigh. 

17. The general idea given by this word is 
proceflion or pafTagc from one ftate to an¬ 
other. It is always change, but not always 
inercafe; for a thing may grow lefs, as 
well as gro*w greater. 

Gro'wer. tt.fm [from grrrw .] An increafer. 

It will grow to 4 great bignefs, being the quickeft 
grower of any kind of elm. Mortimer . 

¥0 Growl. <v. n. [grollcu, Flemifti.] 

1. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 

They roam amid* the fury of their heart. 

And growl their horrid loves. Tbomjon's Spring. 

Dogs in this country are of the fire of common 
mafthTs, and by nature never bark, but growl when 
they are provoked. Ellis. 

z. To murmur; to grumble. 

Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about 
a foolilh handkerchief! and then he would growl fo 
manfully. Cay. 

G a ow n . The participle paflive of grow. 

1. Advanced in growth. 

z. Covered or filled by the growth of any 

ttins * ed by Micros r 
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I went Ire the field of the flotbful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of underftandtng; and 
lo. it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face tircreof. Proverbs. 

3. Arrived at full growth or feature. 

I faw lately a pair of China fhoes, which I was 
told were for •* grown woman, that would fence 
have been big chough for one of oar little girls. 

' ' Locke. 

Growth, n.f [from gremttt.] 

k. Vegetation; vegetable life; increafe of 
vegetation. 

Deep in the palace of long griwtb there flood 
A laurel's trunk of vneraWe wool. Dryden*s AS*. 

Thofc trees that have the (lowed growth, are, for 
that reafon of the Ipngeft continuance. At ter bury. 

2. Produft; production; thing produced; 
aft of producing. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperpus growth of this tall wood. 

Milton.' 

Our Kttle world, the image of the great. 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves. 

And all that's rare, at tribute frqm the waves. 

Waller. 

The trade of a country arifes fro pi the native 
growths of ihc foil or foas. "Temple. 

I had thought, for rise honour of our nation, 
that the knighrs tale was of Eoglilh growth, and 
Chaucer's own. Dryden. 

3. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

What 1 have tried, or thought, or heard upon tbia 
fubjeft, may go a great way in preventing the 
growth of this difegfe, where it is bur new. 

Temple. 

4. Increafc of feature; advance to maturity. 

They lay my ion of York 

Has almoll overta'en him io his growth. Shakefp. 

The flag, now confcious of his fatal growth , 

To foxpe dark covert his retreat had made. Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at his full growth at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk 
'till the laft period of life. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

If parents (hould be daily calling upon God in a 
folcmn deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their mterccfikuis, as the ftate and growth of their 
children required, fuch devotion would have a mighty 
influence upon the reft of their lives. Law. 

5. Improvement; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind toconfider the 
growth of his own efttte and dignity, the affairs of 
religion continuing (till in the former manner. 

Hooker. 

Gro'wthe ad. 1 nr- f. [from grofs or great 

GroVtnol. J head; capita, Latin.] 

l. A kind of fifh. A/nfwortbm 

z. An idle lazy fellow. Obfoletc. 

Though flceping one hour refrelheth his fong. 

Yet truft not Hob growtbead for deeping too long. 

Tujjer . 

To GRUB. <v. a • [graban, prefer, grob, to 
dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deftroy 
by digging; to root out ot the ground ; 
to eradicate by throwing up out of tbp 
foil. 

A foolidt heir caufed all the bufhes and ftedgw 
about his vineyard to be grubbed up. L'Efirange. 

Foreft land. 

From whence the furly ploughman grubs the wood. 

Dryden* 

The grubbing up of woods and trees may be very 
needful, upon the account of their unthriftinefs. 

Mortimer . 

As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil 
but Homer mentions, they are moil of them grubbed 
up, fince the promontory hat been cultivated and 
inhabited. Addifon on Italy. 

Grub. tt.f. [from grubbing , or mining.] 

hat eats n< 


I. A fmall worm that 


loles in bodies. 


There it a difference between a grub and a butter- 
and vet your butterfly was a grub. Sbake/peare m 
New creatures rife, 

A moving maft at firft, and fbort of thighs; 

'Till {hooting out with legs, aod imp'd with wings. 
The gjrths proceed to bets wuh pointed ftjfgs. Dr yd. 
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The grub 

Oft unobferv'd, invades the vital core ; 

Pernicious tenant! and her fccret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceafelefs. 

t. A fhort thick me ; a dwarf, 
tempt. 

John Romane, a fhort clownifh grub t would beat 
the whole carcafc of an ox, yet never tugged with 
him. Cartru. 

Gru'bblb. *u. ft. \*grubelcn 9 German 
{tom grub J] To feel in the dark. 

Thou haft a colour; 

Now let me mwl and grabble thee r 
Blind men fay white feels fmooik, and black feels 
rough : 

Thou haft a rugged Ikin 5 I do not like thee. 

Dry den. 

Gru'bstr e et; ft, f. Originally the name 

ofa Greet; near Moorfields in London, 
much inhabited hy writers of fmaU hifto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary poems 
whence any mean production is called 

grubftrect * 

Xmf 13 -ojcjj pi* purr uXyitt xutf* 

A nratriHi raw »<h*; ix* rof/txt. 

The firft part, though calculated only for the me¬ 
ridian of grubflreet, was yet taken notice of by tha 
better fort. Arbutbm . 

I'd fooner ballads write, and grubflreet lays. Ghy. 

To GRUDGE. t v, a . [from gruger, accor¬ 
ding to Skimeer , which in French is to 
grind or eat. In this fenfe we Ay of one 
who refcnts any thing fecretly he chenvs it. 
Gmvgnach, in Wclfh is to murmur; to 
grumble. Gruu/gh, in Scotland, denotes 
a grumbling morofe countenance. ] 

I* To envy; to fee any advantage of ano¬ 
ther with difeontent. 

What means this banifbing me from your couoftTs ? 
Do you love your for row fo well, ju to pudge me 
part of it? Sidney. 

*Tis not in thee 

T o grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train. Shah, 
He ftruggles into birth, and cries for aid j 
Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : -a 

He creeps, he walks ; and^iffuing into man,. 

Grudges their life from whence has own began. 

Dry dot. 

Thefe clamours with difdain he heard. 

Much grudg'd the praife, but most the rub’d rewsrdy 

. DrydeHf 

Do not, as fome men, run upon the tiff, .and taftc- 
of the fedimenu of a grudging uncommuaicative 
difoofitson. S be Hater. 

Lee us confidcr-the ineiluufled- treafures of The 
ocean ; and though fbme have grudged the great (hart 
that it cakes of the fur face of the earth, yet we (hall 
propofe this too, as a coofpicuous mark and cha¬ 
racter-of the vc ildom of Cod. Bentley. 

I have often beard the Prefbyteriam fay they aid 
not grudge us our employments, Sojttb. 

2, To givcor take nnwillinglyf 

Let me at leaft a funeral marriage crave. 

Nor grudge toy cold embraces in the grave. Dr yd. 

They have grudged thole contributions, which 
have fee emi country at the head of all the govern¬ 
ments of Europe. Addifon. 

To Grudge. 

1. To murmur; to repine. 

They knew the force of that dreadful curie, 
wnCTtunto idolatry maketh fubjeli ; nor ii there 
caufc why the gutliy fuftaining the fame foouid . 
grudge or complain of injullicc. Hooker. 

V/ e do nor pudge or repine at our portion, but are 
contented with thole cmumftaoce* which the pro¬ 
vidence of God hath made tobe our lot. r 

_ . .... fbeljbn. 

2. To be unwilling ; to be relu&ant. 

Many times they go whh as great grudging to 
ferve in his Majefty’s (hips, as if it were to be Haves 
m the gallics. Raleigh. 
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You fleer betwixt the country and the court, . 
Nor gratify what e’er the great defire. 

Nor pudging give what pubiick needs require. 

D*yd. Fables. 

3- To be envious. 

Grudge not one againft another, brethren, left ye 
be condemned. Ja. v. 9. 

4* To wifh in feCret. A low word. 

E’en in the uioft fincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. Dry den. 

5. To give or have any uneafy remains. 
I know not whether the word in this 
fenfe be not Tat her gmgeons, or remains ; 
grugeons being the part of com that re¬ 
mains after the fine meal has pafled the 
fieve. 

My Dolabella,. 

Haft thou not dill fame grudging* of thy fever ? 

• - Dtyden. 

Grudge, ft./, [from the-verb.] 

1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence ; 
fu lien, malice. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, Which 
for old pudges to Corinth, were thought ftill would 
1 conclude there. , Sidney. 

! Two houftolds, Both alike 1 ft dignity. 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 

Sbakrfpeart. 

Let me go in to fee the'generals : 

There is fome gtudge between 'em: 'tis not meet 
They be alone. Sbakefheart'i Julius Co'far. 

Deep fcfterM hate: 

A grudge in both, tiipe out of mind, begun, ,, 

And mutually bequeath’d from lire to fon# 7 ate. 

2 . Anger; ill-will. 

Tlie gOd of wjt, to ihew his grudge* - 
Ciapt afs’s ears upon (he judge. Swift. 

3. Unwihingnefs to benefit. 

Thofe to whom- you haye- 

Wi th grange prefcrr'd me. Ben Jonf n. 

4. Envy ; odium ; invidious ccnfure. 

5. Rcmorfe of confcience. Ainfwortk. 

6. - Some little commotion, or fbrerdrtner of 

a difeafe. v Aiufworth • 

Glu'DaiNOLYk ad<v*s [from grudge.] Un¬ 
willingly; malignantly; reluftantly. 

Like harpies they could (cent aplenftoos boird ; 
Then to be fure they never foil'd their lord ; 

The reft was form, and bare attendance paid; 

Then drank and bar, and grudgingly obey'd. bryd. 

Gr u *s l., ft. f. \grueau % grtteilc, French.] 
Food mkde by boiling batnfcaf in wafer ; 
any kind of mixfufe made %f boiling 
ingredients in water. 

hiqger of berth-ftrangl’d bstbe* 

Ditch-deliveFd by a drib ; 

Make the gruel thick Hab. Sbakefp. MacSeth. 

Was ever Tartar EerCc -or cruA J 

Upon the ftrtogth of water gruel t Prior . 

Gruel made of grain, broths, sqalt drink not much 
hopped, ponet^drinks,', and in general whatever re- 

. AHntbnot. 

GRUFF. adj % Dutch.] Sour of 

afpett ; harih of manners. 

Arotlhd the frcftd*in hideous"Ordfcr, fat , 

Foul bawling infamy and bold debate. 

Gruff difeontent,.through ignorance milled: Garth. 

The appellation of honour was fuch an one the 
gruff t fuch an one the ftocky. Addifon. 

Gri/f FLY. etd'V, f from Harfhly ; 

ruggedly; roughly. ‘ f 

The form of Mars high^pn a chariot Good, 

’d in arms, end gruffly look*<f the god. 

_ . Dry den. 

Gru'f FWE8S. n.fr [from^nv^.] Rugged- 1 
nefs of mien ; harfhnefo of look or voice. 
Grum. etdj. [contracted from -gamble.]' 
Sour; furly ; fevere. A low word. 

Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his 

movth. ’ A lutbhJt. 
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To GRU'MBLE. *v. n. grummelen. premmett 
Dutch.] 5 

1. To murmur with difeontent. 

A bridegroom, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl fhall find. 

#1 v _ Sbaktjp* 

Thou grumblejl and raileft every hour on AchiU 
ts, imd thou art as full of envy at his greatnefs at 
t-erberua is at Proferpina's beauty. Sbakefp 

Th' acetir'ft Philiftian ftands ooth’ other fide, 
Crumbling aloud, and 1 miles *twixt rage and pride. 

Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling , be- 
caufe they mifs of what they think their due. 

„ , South. 

Providence has allotted man a competency : a 11 

beyond it is fuperfluous ; aftd there will be ’gmmb 
Bng without end, if we reckon that we want fhis* 
bccaufe we have it not. VEfirange . 

L’Avarej not ufing half his ftore. 

Still grumbles that he has no more. Prior. 

2. To growl; tognarl. 

The lion, though he fees the toils are fet, > 

Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, fcoursaway ; 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day; 

At night, with fullen pleafure, grumbles o'er hie 

r _ P rc y- t ’ ^ Dryd. 

3. To mrike a hoarfe rattle. 

Thbu grumbling thunder join thy voice. Mottekse. 

• Llkcaftorm 

Tint gathers black upon the frowning Iky,. 

And grumbles in the wind.- R<Hve't Royal Convert. 

Vapours foul 

Dilh op the mountains brow and fluke the woods 
That grumbling wave below. Tbomfon's IF,nter. 

CjRu mbler. st. J, [ftom-grumble.] One 
that eryrabies; a murmurer ; a difeon- 
tentea man. . 

The half-pence w good fcMf-pence, and I wilt 
ftar(d by it: if I made diem oT filvcr, it would be 
the fame thing to the grumbler. Swift. 

Grumbling. *. /. [from grumble .] A 

rourrapriogthrongh difeontent; agrudge. 

1 have ferv'd 

Witboun of grudge, or grumblings. t Sbakefp. 

GRUME, ft./, [grutoeatt, French? gmmus. 
Lathi.]- A thick vifeid confidence of a 
fluid: as the white of an egg, or clotted 
like cold MoOd. Quincy. 

Gr u'mly. adv. [from gmmJ\ Sullenly; 
morofely. • 

GRv'hftdusi <adj. [from grume .] Thick ; 
clotted. • 

The blood, whfcn let w^s black, gfvhtcus, tbe 
r rcd part Without a due cohliftence, ihe fertim fa- 
Tine, ^d ofa jelloivifo green. Arbut knot. 

Grd'mousnfj*.- /r. f. [from grumous.] 
Thickncfs of a coagulated Iiquour. 

The caufe may be referred either to the coigula- 
non of flic forum, or grumoufnefs of the blood. 

.1 IVifeman's Surgery, 

Gru / n8el. ft. f [More ufually grouttdfil, 

Milton intended to preferve the 
Saxon jjiunb.] The groundfij; the 
lower part of the building. 

Next came one 

Whomoum'd in eameft, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopp'd off 
In his own temple, 6n thegrunfel edge. 

Where he fell fiat, and foam'd his worlhippert. 

Milton. 

Tit GRUNT. J *v. n. Vgrutmio , Latin. 1 
T: GRU NTI,E. J To murmur like a 

hog. 

And neigh, and bark, an A grunt, and roar and bum. 
Like boric, hound, hog, bear, (ire, at every torn. 

fc Sbakefp. 

Lament, ye fwme ! grunt ling, fptnd your grid; 
For you, like me, have loft your lole relief. Gay. 

Thy brinded boars may (lumber urftiifmay'd ; 

Or grunt feCuic beneath Utf chefoul foaie. Ticket. 

S Zt The 














QUA 

The folding queen to louder notes 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies j 
The grunting ho2» alarm thq neighbours round. 

Or, l Swift. 

Gr v nt. is .f [from th« verb.] The noife 
of a hog. ' 

* 1 Swine’s faowti, fwipc’s bodies, took the?, brittle®, 
grams. Cbafrman. 

' Ran cow and calf, apd family of hogs, 

’ In panick horxoqr of purfuing dogs : 

With many a deadly grunt* and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine, a* if their pretty hearts would break. 

Drjd, 

From hence were heard 

The grunts of briftted boars, and groans of bean* 

A nd herd* of howling wolves.. Dryd. jEn. 

Gru'nter. n f. [froragrwtf.] 

1, He that grunts* 

2. A kind of fifh. [gf*uY] 

Gru'ntuin c.*./. [fromgrunt.] A young 

bog. 

To Crutch# *v» n. [corrupted for the 
fake of rhyme from grudge.] To envy; 

to repine; to be difeontented. Not ufed. 

The poor at the endofqre doth grutcb* 

■Becaufe of abufes that fall. 

Left feme men IhouldAave hut too much. 

And fome again nothing at all. Tuffer'sJduJb. 

But what we’re bom for we muft bear. 

Our frail condition it is fuch, 

. That what to all may happen here, 

1 ft chance to me, 1 muft not gruteb. Ben Jonfon. 

iGt u*rcn. n.f [from the verbj Malic<; 

ill-will. 

In it he melted leaden bullets, 

-To(hoot at foes, and fometimes pullets; 

To whom he bore fo fell ugruteb* 

He ne*d gave quarter t* any fuch. Huaibras. 

<jry. n. /. [vr \ Any thing of little 
value,; as, the paring of the nails. 

Guaia'cum. n.f 

Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient. It is excel¬ 
lent ip many chronick cafes, and was once famous 
for curing the venereal difeafe, which if (till does 
.finely in warmer climates, but with us we find it 
inJufficient. We have a refill of it, improperly cal¬ 
led gum guaiacum. Hill. 

.Gu aha nt e'e. n.f. [guaranty French.] A 

takt 


power who undertakes to fee ftipulations 
performed. 

Cod, the great guarantee for the peace of man¬ 
kind, where laws cannot (bettre it, may chink it the 

concern of his providence. South. 

A prince diitinguifhed by being a patron of Pro- 

rteftant*. and guarantee of the Weftphaiian treaty. 

Add if on on the War. 

An oath is a promile made to God, and God is our 
•fuperior, fuperior to Junes. And he is alfo the 
guarantee and avenger of all breach of faith and 
mjuftice. P*fl c y* 

To GuaRanty. nt. a. [garmntir , French.] 
To undertake to fecure the performance 
of any articles. • J 
To GUARD, nt. a . [garder* French ; from 
our word ward , the *w being changed by 
;the Ffench, into g ; as Galles for Wlies. J 
i. To watch by w^y of defence and fccu- 
4 ity. 

To proteft; to defend* 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder (hall. 

Waller* 

Your pow’r you never ufe, but fdr defence. 

To guard your own or others innocence. Dryden. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not (low 
“To guard their (hore from an expelled foe. Dryden. 

T he port of Genoa is very ill guarded agxinft the 
ftornu. Addifen on Italy. 

3. To preferve by caution. 

guard one’s felf againft 
becaufe it is that which 
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4. To provide againft objections# 

Homer has guarded every cirtumftance with'*!* 
much caution as if he had been aware of *lie objec¬ 
tion. Broome on Od. 

5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or ornamen¬ 
tal borders. Obfoiete* 

Give him a livery , " ** 

More guarded than hh fellowi. Sbakefp. 

* See a fellow 

In a long motley* guarded with yellow. Shake#. 

To Guard, nt. n. To be in a ft ate of 
caution or defence. 

There are cafes, in which a DM muft guard* if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, juad turn the 
penny. Collkr . 

To guard againft fuch miftakefe, it is tieceftary to 
acquaint ourfelves a little with words. * Watts. 
jUarD, n.f. [garde* French; ward* Tcu- 

to nick.] 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe bufinefs 
is to watch by way of defence or pre¬ 
vention. 

•The guard bare them, and brought them hick 
into the guard chamber. 1 Kings , xiv. z8. 

Up into hcav’n, from par ad ife, in hafte 
Th* angelick guards afccnded, mute, and fad. 

For man. Milton's Paradije Left. 

They mifs’d courts, guards , a gay and num’rous 
train. 

Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. 

Cowley. 

With lifted hands, and gazing eyes. 

His guards* behold him faring through the (kies. 

Dryden. 

He muft be trufted to his own conduct, fince there 
cannot always be a guard upon him, except what you 
put into his own mind by good principles. Locke. 

They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards 
and fpies, after the pra&ice of tyrants. ^ _ Swift. 

2. A ftate of caution; a ftate of vigilance. 

The great alteration which he made in the ftate 
ecclcfialtical, caufed him to (land upon his guard at 
home. Davies. 

Temerity puts a man off his guard. V Efrange. 
It iiwifdom to keep ourfelves upon u^uard. 

Now he (food colleftcd and prepar’d 5 
For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. 

Dryden. 

Others are cooped in clofe by the ftri£f guards of 
thofe whofe interclt it is to keep them ignorant. 

Locke. 

Men are always upon their guard againft an ap¬ 
pearance or defign. Smalridge . 

3. Limitation; anticipation of obje&ion ; 

caution of expreffion. c 

They have exprefled themfelvej with as few guards 
and renridions as I. Atterbury . 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 
Obfoiete. 

5. Part of the hilt of a fword. 

GuaRd ag e. n.f. [from guard.] State of 
wardfh i p. Obfoiete. 

A maid fo tender, fair and happy. 

Run from her guardage to the footy bofom , 

Of fuch a thing as thou. Sbakrfpeare's Othello. 

G u aRd e r. n.f One who guards. 

Ahifwortb . 

G v ar/d t a N. n.f [gardien, French, from 


EJffange. 


CUD 

1 give you all. 

Made you mu guardians* my depofitaries; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 

With luch a number. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

It tfien becomes the common concern of all that 
have truth at heart, and more cfoepaUy of thofe who 
are the appointed guardians of the Chxiflian faith, 
to be upon th c watch againft fcducers. Water land. 

3. A repofitory or floTehoufe. 

Where Is Duncan’s body. 

— - Carried to ColmefkiU, 


Sltakeff. 
to 


this 


£>ur nature very ftrongly inclines us to. 

4 


Addifyu* 


guard. 1 

1. One that has the care of an orphan; one 
who is to fupply the want of parents. 

I am fotry for her, as I have juft caufe, being her 
uncle and her guardian. shake fp. Much Ado. 

When peijur’d guardians* proud with impious 
gains, 

Choakajp the ftreets, too narrow for their trains! 

Dryden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardians* thought 
it their duty to take care of the in ter til of the three 
girts. Arbutbnot. 

2. One to whom the care and prefervation 

of any thing is committed, ’ ~ 1 


ftorehoufe of his predeceflbn 

And guardian of the i. banes, l 

Guardian of the Speritvedifies. He 
whom the spiritual jorifdidtfon of any 
diocefe is committed, during the vacancy 
of the fee# He may be eiuver guardian 
in law, or jure magipratut , as the arch- 
bifhop is of any diocefe within his pro¬ 
vince ; or guardian by delegation, as he 
whom the archbifhop or vicar-general 
doth for the time depute. CtntxL 

G u a'r n 1 a n . adj. Performing the office of 
a kind protestor or fuperintendanr# 

My charming patroneft protects me unfecn, like 
my guardian angel $ and (liuns my gratitude like a 
fairy, who is bountiful by Health, and conceals rite 
giver when (be bellows the gift. Dryden. 

Thus (hall mankind his guardian care engage. 

The promis’d father of the future age. Pope. 

Moan while Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the Harry vaults through field* of air. 

Pope. 

Guardianship, n. f. [from guardian •] 
Ihe office of a guaidian. 

* The curate ftretch ’d his patent for the cure of fouls, 
to a kind of tutelary guardianjbip over goods and 
chattels. L'Efltange. 

This holds true, not only in lofles and indignities 
offered to ourfdves, but alio itr the cafe of truft, 
when they are offered to others who are committed 
to our care and guardianjbip. Kett/ewll * 

Thefeus is the firft who eftabtifhed the popular 
ftate in Athens, affigning to himfelf the guardian - 
flip of the laws, and chief commands in war. 

Swift . 

Gua'rd less. adj. [from guard .] Without 
defence. 

Soon the guard left herd, their keeper (lain, 

Rufhes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Waller . 

A rich land, guardlefs and undefended, mull 
needs have been a double incitement. South* 

GuaRdship. n.f [from guard .J 

1. Care ; protection. 

How bleis’d am I, by fuch a man led! 

Under whofe wife and careful guardfhip 
I now defpife fatigue and hardlhip. Swift i 

2. [Guard an&Jbip.] A king’s (hip to guard 
the coaft. 

GuaiaVa .1 it. f An American fruit, 
GuaRa.. J The fruit, fays Sir Hans 
Sloane. is extremely delicious and whole- 
fomc. They have only this inconveni¬ 
ence, that being very aftringenr, they 
. ftop up the belly, if taken in great quan¬ 
tities. 

GubeRnaRton. n.f [guhertiatio* Latin.] 
Government j fuperintendency; fuperioux 
diredlion. 

Pcjhaps there is little or nothtng in the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but what 
is tranfadled by the man Jefiis, inhabited by the di¬ 
vine power and wifdoro, and employed as a medium 
or confeious inftrument of this extenfive gubernation. 

Watts* 

Gu'ocfeoK. n.f [goujon , French.] 

1. A fmall fi(h found in brooks and rivers, 
eafily caught, and therefore made a pro¬ 
verbial name for a man eafily cheated. 

’Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons* flounder*, what my Thames afford*. 

Pope * 

a. A 
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z. A man eafify cheated. 

This he did to draw you in, like fo many gud- 
g^nr, to (Wallow his falfe arguments. Sxvift. 

3. Something to be caught to a man's own 
difad vantage: a bait; an allurement: gud¬ 
geons being comnw. ily ufed as baits for 
pike. 

But fUh not with this melancholy bait, 
for this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. Shake/. 

Gu e'rdon* n.J. ^guerdoni garden, French.] 
A reward; a recompenfe, in a good and 
bad fenfe. A word now no longer in ufe. 

But to th« virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed (lands herfclf fo mock'd to fee. 

By him who had the guerdon of his guile, 

For fo misfeigmng her true knight to be. Spen/er. 

He (hall by thy revenging hand, at once receive 
the juft guerdon of all his former villainies. Knolles. 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth wife. 

To (corn delights, and live labourious days , 

But the fak guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury, with th* abhorred (heen. 

And flits the thvn-fpun life. Mitten. 

To GUESS, •v. u. [gbitfcn, Dntch.] 

1. To conje&ure; to judge without any 
certain principles of judgment* 

Incapable and (hallow innocents I 
You Qaaooxgme/e who caus'd your father’s death. 

Shake/p. 

Let not your earx defpife my tongue for ever. 
Which (hall poffefs thqpa with the heavieft found 
—Hum 1 I gue/t at it. SbaJufp. Mat be lb. 

He that, by reafoo of his fwift motions, can in- 
forjn himfelf of all places and preparations, (hpold 
he not very often gue/s rightly of things to come, 
where Godpieafcth not ru give impediment i 

Raleigh*x Hificry . 

There iflfuc fwarmi ng bands 
Of ambufti'd men, whom, by their arms and drefs. 
To be Tat cal I an enemies I & ue /*> Dry den. 

The fame author ventures to guefi at the parti¬ 
cular fate which-would attend the K01 
merit. 

Nor can imagination gue/s 
How that ungrateful charming maid 
My pureft patfionhas betray'd. 

2. To c6nje£lure rightly, or 
juft reafon. 

One may gue/s by Plato’s writings, that his 
meaning, as to the inferiour deities, was, that they 
Who would have them mighf,and they who would not, 
might let them alooe; but that himfelf had a right 
opinion concerning the true God. Stilling feet. 

To Guess, y. a. To hit upon by accident; 
to determine rightly of any thing without 
certain direftion of the judgment* 

If Xerxes was able to call every common (oldier 
by his name in his army, it may be gnefied he got 
not this wonderful ability by learning his lcflon by 
hwt * Locke. 

Guess* n.f [from the verb.] Conjecture; 
judgment without any pofitive or certain 
grounds. 

The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers. 

Hard is gue/s of their true ftrength and forces. 

Shake/p. 

His gutj/e was ufually as near to prophecy as any 
nun's. /*//. 

A poetmuftconfefi 

Hi* art’* like phyfick, but a happy gue/s. Dryd. 

ft is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
gseaier good for a lets, upon uncertain gueffes, before 
a due examination* Locke. 

We may make fome gue/s at the diftinftion of 
things, into ihofe that are according to, above, and 
contrary to reafon. Locke 


iman govern- 
S'Uiijt. 


Sxvift. 

upon fome 


This 
Let vs 


s problem yet, thisoffspr 
lor once a child of truth 


N<fman is bleft by accident, or gue/s 
rue wififom is the price of happinefs. 


Prior. 


True wiidom is the price of happinefs. Young. 

Guemek. it./, [from Conjec- 

turer; one who judges without certain 
knowledge* 


Sbake/p. 
Dryden. I j 


GUI 

It is the Opinion of divers good gue/fert, that the 
laft tit will not be more violent than advantageous. 

Pope. 

If fortune fhould pleafe but (o take fuch a crotchet. 
To thee I apply, great Smedley’s iiicceffor. 

To give thee lawn fleeves, a mitre and rochet. 
Whom would'it thou referable £ I leave thee a guc/fcr. 

Sxvift. 

Guessingly. ad<v. [from guejjlng .] Con- 
jeftu rally; uncertainly. Not in ufe. 

I have a lett exgueffingly fet down. Sbake/p. 

G S‘r=» Saxon ; 

Wcllh*j 

1. One entertained in the houfe or at the 
table of another. 

They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to 
be guefi with a man that is a fianer. Luke.xij. 7. 

Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of hisfon, a guefi 
That beft becomes the table. 

Tell my royal guefi- 
I add to his commands my own requeft, 

2. A Granger; one who comes 
refide. 

O defarts, defarts! how fit a guefi am I for you, 
fince my heart can people you with wild ravenous 
beafts, which in you arc wanting i Sidney. 

Thofe nappieft (miles 

That play'don her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefis were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropr. Sbakefpeare. 

Gi/i'stritr. n. f. [from guefi and rite. J 
Offices due to a gueft. J 

Uiyfles fo dear 

A giftefteem'd it, that he would not beam 
In his black fleete that guefi-rite to the war. 

Chapman. 

Gu e rtchaM B b r . it.f. [gnefizndi chamber.] 

Chamber of entertainment. 

Where is the guefiebambet, where I (hall eat the 
paflover with my difciples ? Mark . xiv. 14, 

To Gu ; cgle. t v. n. [gorgolaire, Italian.] 
To found as water running with inter- 
miffions out of a narrowmouthed veffel. 

Gu i f D agE m n.f. [from guide.] The reward 
given to a guide* Ain/worth. 

Gui'danci. n . /. [from guide,] Direc¬ 
tion; government. 

They charge me with neglelting the guidance of 
wifermen Spen/er. 

As to there who lived under the guidance of 
mafon alone, without the afliftance of fupematural 
fight, it is highly probable that miracles, or a melf- 
-age from the dead would perfuade them. 

n . . Atterlury. 

Particular application muft be left to Chriftian 

prudence, under the guidance of God’s holy fpirit, 
who knows our neceifit y before we a(k, and our ig¬ 
norance in a (king. Rogers. 

Thu to the yountf—hut thy experienc’d age 
Wants not the guidance of a former fage. Sexvel: 

A prince ought not to be under the guidance or 
influence of cither fiflion, bccaufe he declines from 
his office of prefidiug <per the whole to be the head 

r.Gft&'E., [gMr, F«„d,.] *** 

1. To direft in a way. 

When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. y Qm ,j # 

The new light ferved to guide them to their 
neighbours coffers. Decay of Piety. 

Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in 
the dark paflages of life, may carry his eyes in ano¬ 
ther man’s head, and yet foe never the woife. 

. South. 

2. To influence. 

Upon thefe, or fuch like ferular maxims, when 
nothing but the intereft of this world guides men, 
they many times conclude that the flighted wrongs 
are not to be put up. Krttlcxvell. 

3. To govern by counfcl; to inftruft. 

For thy name’s fake lead me and guide me. 

Pj- xxxi. 3. 

4. To regulate; to fuperintend. 
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Wcmen neglefit (hit which St. Paul t j, eiH 
as their proper bufinefi, the guiding of the hou'e. 

r> Decoy cf Piety. 

Guide n.f. [guide, French, from the 
verb.] 

1. One who diretts another in his way. 

Thou gaveft them a burning pillar of fire to be 4 
guede of the unknown journey. Wifd. xviii. t. 

Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
So far to make us wifh for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than, led by a fa] feguide to err by day ? 

Denham. 

z. One who direfts another in his conduft* 

While yet but young, his father dy’d. 

And left h im to an happy guide. Waller 

They have all the fame paftoral guides ap- 
pointed, authorifed, fan&rfied, and fet apart by the 
appointment of God by the diredfion of the fpirit, 
to diredt and lead the people of God in the fame way 
of eternal falvation. Pearfctt 

Dire&or; regulator. ^ 

Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature ? In him we live, move, s*nd are. Thofe 
things which nature is faid to do, are by divine art 
performed, ufing nature as an inftrument: nor is 
there any fuch knowledge divine in nature herfclf 
working, but in the guide of nature’s work. 

Hooker 

Some truths are not by reafon to be tried. 

But we have furc experience for our guide. 

Dryden . 

Gui del ess* adj. [from guide.] Having 

110 guide; wanting a governour or fuper- 
intendant. 

Th' ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toft. 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d, I 

To his now gui deleft kingdom peace bequeath'd. 

_ . Dryden. 

There fierce winds o’er dufley valleys blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty (hades away, 

Which guidele/s in thofe dark dominions dray. 

Dryden. 

Gur'DER. n. /. [from guide.] Direflor > 
regulator; guide.- Obfolete, 

Our guidtr come \ to the Roman camp conduft ut. 

, "* Sbake/p . 

That perfon, that being provoked by exce(five 
pain, thruft his dagger into his body, and thereby, 
in ft cad of reaching his vitals, opened an impoft- 
humCf the unknown eaufe of all his pain* and fo 
(tabbed himfelf into perfect health and eafe> furrly 
had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chi- 
nirgeon, and Providence for the guidcr of his hand. 

South. 

GUI*DON. n. f. [French.] A ftandard- 
bearer; a ftandard. Obfolete. 

GUILD, n.f. [$il»pp, Saxon, a fellow- 
(hip, a corporation.] Afociety; a cor* 
poration; a fraternity or company, com¬ 
bined together by orders and laws made 
among themfelves by their prince’s li¬ 
cence. Hence the common word gild 
or guildhall proceeds, being a fraternity 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, fupporting their com¬ 
mon charge by mutual contribution. 

Ccwel. 

Towai Js three or four o’clock 
Look foi the news that the guild hal! affords. 

Sbake/p. Rich. HI. 

111 woolen cloth it appears, by thofe ancient guilds 
that were fettled in England for this m mutatlure. 
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that this kingdom greatly flourifhed in that ari. 

Hale's Origin 0/ Mankind. 
As when the long-ear'd milky mother* wait 
At fome fick mifer's triple bolted gate. 

For their defrauded ahfeni foals they make 
A moan fo loud, that all the guild awake. Pope. 

GUILE, n.f. [guilie, gille old French, 
the fame with r wile^] Deceitful cunning; 
infidious artifice; mifehievous fubtiltv. 

With 
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With fawning worth he courted her awhile. 

And looking lovely, and oft figbing fore. 

Her cooftant heart did court with divers guile ; 

But words and looks, and fighs (he did abhor. 

Spcrtjtf. 

When 1 have rood need to employ a friend. 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and lull of guile. 

Be he to me 1 This do 1 beg of heav’n. 

When I am cold in seal to you or yours* Sbakejp. 

We may, with more fucccf&ful hope refolve 
To wage by force or guile t icmai war. MU ton. 

Nor thou his malice and falfe guile contemn ; 
Subtile he needs muft be who could feduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Gu i'l e f u h. adj. [guft* and full.] 

1. Wily; infidious; mifehievoufly artful. 

The way not to be inveigled by them that are fo 
guileful through (kill, ia thoroughly to be inftrufted 
in that which maketh (kilfulagainft guile. 

Booker. 

Without erpcnce at all. 

By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain’d. 

1 ° J Shakefp. Unity VI. 

He f*w his guibful 

By Eve, though all unweering, feconded 

Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The guileful phantori now forfook the (hrowd. 

And flew fublimc, and vanilh’d in a cloud. 

Dry den's JEn. 

2. Treacherous; fecretly mifehievous. 

1 train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 

Wltcrc the dead corps of Bafl'iai.ui lay. o bakejp. 

Gui'lefullt. ad<v. [from guileful.] In- 

lidtoufly; tieacheroufly. 

To whom the tempter guilefully reply*d. 

Milton . 

Gui'LBFVLNESS.jr.y: \itom guileful.] Se¬ 
cret treachery; tricking cunning 
Gui'leless. adj. [from guile.] 

deceit; void of iafidioufncfs ; limply 

honeft. 

Gui'lir. n. /. [from guile. See Be¬ 
guile.] One that betrays into danger 
by infidious practices. 

But he spas wary wife in all his way. 

And well perceived his deceitful Height; 

Nc fullered lult hit fafety to betray ; 

So goodly did beguile the guiler ol the prey. 

Sp.tsfer. 

GUILT, n.f. [ylr, Saxon, originally lig- 
nified the fine or xnnlS. paid for an offence, 
and afterwards the offence itfelf.] 
i. The Bate of a man juftly charged with a 
crime; the contrary to innocence* 

. | t was neither guilt ot crime, nor reafon of Hate, 
that could quench the envy that was upon the king 
for this execution. Bacon's lie my VII. 

When thefe two arc taken away, the poilihiliry ot 
guilt f and the poflibility of innocence, what rtllraint 

can the belief of I he creed lay upon any man. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

a. A crime ; an offence. 

Ciofe pent up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe dreadful lummouers grace. 

Guiltily adit. [from guilty.] 
innocence; without cicarnels 

fcience. 

Bloody and guilty ; guiltily awake. 

And in a bloody battle end thy days: 

Think on lord Haftings, and defpair, and die. 

Shakefp. Rich. HI. 

Gui'ltinbss. n. f [from guilty ] The 
Bate of being guilty jr wickcdnefs; con- 
feioufnefs of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 
guiitinefs than of an humble faith iulnefs. Sidney. 

The tad was I that felt thy tyranny , 

O v in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in fetroor of thy gmMinefs. Shake/}. 

I Hi Quid be guiltier than my gaillinefu Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 

Without 
of 


con- 
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Guiltless. adj . [from guilt.] Inno¬ 
cent ; free from crime. 

I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke ot Clarence to your hands: 

1 will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaufe I will be guiitlefs of the meaning. Shakefp. 

Many worthy and chafte dames thus. 

All guiitlefs, meet reproach. Spakefp. Othello . 

Then (hall the man be guiitlefs from iniquity, 
and this woman (hall bear her iniquity. Num. v. g i. 

Thou, who do’ft all thou wilheft at thy will. 

And never willed aught but what is right, 

Prcfcrve this guiitlefs blood they feck to fpill; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 

Guiitlefs ofgreatnefs, thus he always pray’d. 

Nor knew nor wi(h’d he that thofe vows he made 
On his own head ibould be at laft repaid. Dry den. 

The teeming earth yet guiitlefs of the plough. 

And unprovok’d did fruitful llorcs allow. Drydtn. 

Thou know’ll how guiitlefs firft I met thy name. 
When lore approach’d me under fricndftup’s name. 

Pope. 

Gui , LTLE$SLY.tf</‘x>. [ from guiitlefs.] With¬ 
out guilt; innocently. 

Guiltlessness, n* ft [from guiitlefs .] 
Innocence; freedom from crime. 

A good number, trutting to their number more than 
to iheir value, and valuing money higher than equity, 
felt that guihleffnefs is not always with cafe op. 
preffed. Sidney. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, of 
whofe guhtleffnefs 1 was better affured than any man 
living could be. dCing Charles. 

GLJl'LTY. adj . [jiltij, Saxon, one con¬ 
demned to pay a fine for an offence.] 

1, Juftly chargeable with a crime; not in¬ 
nocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 

—The world was guil/y of fuch a ballad Tome three 
ages fince. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lft. 

Mark’d you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarente* death ? 

, Shakefp. 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we faw the anguiih of his loul when he befought 
us, and we would not hear. Gen. xlii. 21. 

With mortal hatred I puifu’d his life. 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the ft rife; 

Nor 1 , but as I lov’d; yet all combin’d. 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 

Dry den. 

Farewel the (tones 

And fhre(hold,ga/ 7 {y of my midnight moans. 

Dryden. 

There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is 
guilty to hirofclf; and there is no man th.it carries 
guilt about him, but he receives a (ling into his foul. 

*TilIc if on . 

2. Wicked; corrupt. 

All the tumults of a guilty world,. 

Toft by ungenerous paliion, finks away. Tbomfon. 

GUINEA, n.f. [from Guinea , a coun¬ 
try in Africa , abounding with gold.] 
A gold coin valued at one and twenjy 
(hillings. 

By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a 
particular piece of matter; that is, the lad guinea 
that was coined. Locke. 

Ladies, whofe love is conftant as the wind: 

Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Yeung. 

Gui'nea drop per. n. f. [guinea and drop. J 
One who cheats by dropping gu incas. 

Who now the guineadropper's bait regards. 
Trick’d by the tharper’s dice, or juggler’s cards. 

Gay. 

G u I ? N E A11 E N. n.f. A fowl, fuppofed to DC 
of Guinea . 

Gui'neapepper. n.f. [caffcn/d, Latin.] 
A plant. Miller » 

Gui'neapig. n.f. A fmil! animal with a 
pig s fnout, brought, I believe, from 
» s/fn 
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(jvise, ir .ft [The fame with av/fc, ptifis 
French; }nya, Saxon, the p or nv being 
changed, as is common, into e. ] 

1. Manner; mien; habit; caft of beha¬ 
viour. 

His own fire, and mailer of his gui/e, 

Did often tremble at his horrid view. Spenfir. 

Thus women know, and thus they ufe the guife, 

T' enchant the valiant and beguile the wife. Fairf. 

Lo you; here (he comes; this is her very guife j 
and, upon my life, fall afleep: obferve her, (Und 
ciofe. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

They Hand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms in guife 
Of warriorsold, with order’d fpearand (hield. 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe. Milton's Paradife Ltft^ 

By their guife 

Juft men they feem, and all their (ludy bent 
To worfhip God a-right. Milton's Paradife Left. 

Back, (hepherds, back: 

Here be without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod. 

Of lighter toes and fuch court guife 

As Mercury did firft devife. Milrcrti 

Their external fhapes are notorioufiy accommo¬ 
dated to that law or guife of life that nature has' de- 
figned them. Mart . 

2. Pra&ice; cuftom; property. 

1 have drunke wine pad my ufual guife ; 

Strong wine commands the foole, and moves the wile. 

Chap. 

This would not be flept; 

Old guife muft be kept. Bed tyonfon. 

The twain reply’d, it never was our guife 
To (light the poor, or aught humane defpife. Pope^ 

3. External appearance;. drefs. 

When 1 was very young, nothing was fo much talk¬ 
ed of as rickets among children, and confumptiona* 
among young people : after thefe the fpleen came in 
play, and then the fsurvy, which was the general 
' complaint, and both were thought to appear in many 
various guifes. Temple. 

The Hugonots were engiged in a civil war, by 
the fpecious pretences of fome, who under the guife 
of religion, facrificed fo many tkoafands to their 
own ambition. Suift. 

G u 1T a ; R. n. ft [ghitara, Italian •. guiterre 9 
French. ] A (hinged inftruwent of mu* 
fick- 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare,. 

Tune the Italian (park’s guitar. Prior,. 

Gulch. 1 n.f. [from gulo, Latin.] A 

Gu'lchin. ) little glutton. Skinner. 

Gules, adj . [perhaps from gou/e, the 

throat.] Red: a barbarous term of he- 
raldiy. 

Follow thy drum y- 

With man’s blood paint the ground: gules , gules z 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 

Then what (hould war be ? Sbakejpeare'* Timon• 

He whofe fable arms. 

Black as his purpofe, did the knight referable. 

When he laid couched in the ominous horfe. 

Hath now his dread and black complexion fmear’d 
With heraldry more difmal; head to foot. 

Now he is total gules. Sbaktfpeart. 

GULF. n.f. igolfo, Italian.] 

1. A bay ; an opening into land. 

The Venetian admiral withdrew himfelf farther 
off from the ifland Curfu, into the gulf of the 
Adriatick. Knolleu 

2. An abyfs ; an unmeafureable depth. 

Thence turning back, in filcnce (oft they dole. 
And brought the heavy oorfe with eafy race 

To yawning gulpb of deep Avernus’ hole. Spenf. 
I know thoud ft rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulpb. 

Than flatter him in a bower. Sbakejpeare . 

This is the gulf through which VirgiPs Alcfto 
(hoots hcrfclf into hell; the fall of waters, the wood# 
that cncoinpafs ir, are all in the defcripiion. Addif. 

The (ea could not be much narrower than it is. 
Without a great lofs to the world; and muft we now 
have an Mean of mere fiats and (hallows, to th# 

utter 
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utter ruin of navigation, for fear our head* (hould 
turn giddy at the imagination of gaping abyfles and 
unfathomable gulfs ? Bentley. 

g. A whirlp 1 0 *' 1J ‘ 

hi 
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England bis approaches 

the fucking 

p- infatiabi< 


fierce 


ftomach. 

Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches mummy; maw and gulf 
Ot the ravening fait fea (bark ; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i* th* dark. Shakeff. 

Gu'l f y. adj. [from gulf.] Full of gulfs or 

whirlpools; uorticofus. 

Rivers arifei whether ihou be tlie (on 
Of utinoft Tweed, or Oofe, or gulfy Dun. Milton. 

At their native realms the Creeks arriv’d. 

All who the war of ten long years furviv’d. 

And fcap’d the perils of the gulfy main. Pope. 

High o*er a gulfy fea the Fbaxian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of dilemboguing JNile. Pope. 

To GULL. it. a. [guiller, to cheat, old 
French.] To trick: to cheat; to defraud; 
to deceive. 

If I do not gnll him into a nay word, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie ftnitht in ray bed. Sbake/peare. 

Yet love thefe forc'ries did remove, and move 
Thee to gull thine own mother for my love, Donne. 

He would have gull'd him with a trick. 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibras. 

They are not to be gull'd twice with the fame 
trick. L'Efrange. 

The Roman people were grofsly gulled twice or 
thrice over, and as often enflaved in one century, 
nd under the fame pretence of rt»~ rotation. Dry den. 

By their defigoing leaders taught. 

The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm’d. Dry den. 

For this advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-rvn , 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d. 

And with Item Mars in Capricorn was join'd t 
Of him difpofing in his own abode. 

He footh’d the goddefs, while be gull'd the god. 

Dtydett. 

Gull. n.J\ [from the verb,] 

1. [ Mergus .] A fea-bird. 

2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. 

1 (boald think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow fpeaks it. Shakeff tare's Much Ada. 

Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifcd 
for, or they have not; if they have not, *tis an ap¬ 
parent cheat and gull. Government of the Tongue. 

3« A ftupid animal; one cafily cheated. 

- Being fed by us you us’d us fo. 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckow bird, 

Ul'eth the lpairow. Shake/}. Henry IV. 

Why have you fufier'd me to be imprifon’d, 

Kept in a dark houfe, viuted by the pneft. 

And made the moft notorious geek and gull 
That e'er invention plaid on ? Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

That paltry ftory is untrue. 

And forg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. Hudihras. 

€ u'llc atchesu n.J. [gull and catch .] A 
cheat; a man of trie*; 
filly people. 

Here comes my noble gulleateher. Sbakefpeare. 

Gull EH. n.f [from gull. ] A cheat; an 
impoftor. 

Gu'h.eily. n.f [fromg*//.] 

polhire. 

Gu'llet. n.f [goulet, French; gala, Lat.] 

2. '1 he throat; the p adage through which 
the food pafies; the meat-pipe; the ccfo- 

phaguj. 

it might be his doom. 

One day to ting 

With gullet in firing. Denham. 

Many have the gullet or feeding channel which 
have no lungs or windpipes; as ftfhei which have 
fills, whereby the heart is refrigerated; for fuch 
thereof as have lungs and refpiration are not with¬ 
out whuaoBf as whalei and cetaceous animals. 

Brawn's Vulgm Err . 


one who catches 


Cheat; im- 

Ainfworth. 


CUM 

2. A final 1 (Iream or lake. Not in life. 

Naturfe has various tender muiclcs plac’d. 

By which the artful gullet is embrac’d. Black more. 

The liquor in the liomach is a compound of that 
which is lcparated from its inward coat, the fpittle 
which is fwallowcd, and the liquor which diftils 
from the gullet. Arhuthnot. 

The Euxine fea and the Mediterranean, fmall gul. 
lets , if compared with the ocean. lleytyn. 

To Gu'lly. <v. n . [corrupted from g tir glc .] 
To run with noife. 

Gu'llyhole. n.f [ from gully and hole. ] 
The hole where the gutters empty them- 
felves in the fubterraneous fewer. 

Gu*lo$ity. n. f [gulofht, Latin.] Gree- 
dinefs; gluttony; voracity. 

They ate very temperate, ftldom offending in 
ebriety, not erring io gulofty , or fuperfluity of meats. 

Brown. 

To Gulp, •v. a. [gfdpen, Dutch.] To fwal- 
low eagerly ; to fuck dow& without in- 
termifiion. 

He loofens the fi(h, gulfs it down, and fo foon as 
ever the morfel was gone wipes his mouth. L'Efir. 

1 fee the double naggon charge their hand; 

See them puff off* the froth, and gulf amain. 

While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 

Gulp. f [from the verb] As much as 
can be fwallowed at once. 

In deep Adjurations we take more large gulps of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love and 

forrow. More. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air. 

And peep above the teas, he names the fair. Dryd. 

GUM. n.f [gnmma, Latin.] 

l. A vegetable fubflance differing from a 
refin, in being more vifeid and Ids friable, 
and generally dideriving in aqueous men- 
ftruums; whereas refins, being moreful- 
phurous, require a fpirituous dido!vent. 

Quincy. 

One whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Dropp’d tear* as faff as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Sbakefpeart's Othello. 

He rijpens fpices, fruit, and precious gum. 

Which from reraotelt regions hither come. Waller. 

Her maiden train. 

Who bore the velb that holy rites require, 

Inccnfe, and od’rous gums, and cover’d tire. Dry den. 

z. [Loma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] The 
flefiiy covering that invefts and contains 
the teeth. 

The babe that milks me, 
pluck my nipple from his bonelefe# 


Sh* untwifb a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Gum. •v. a. [from the noon.] To dole 
with gum; to fmear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to b zguptmej together with a 
vjfcous humour. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Gu'mminkss. n. f [from gummy.] The 
ffate of being gummy; accumulation of 
gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great gurnmirufs 
and colle&ion of matter. iVifeman's Surgery. 

Gummw'sity. n.f\ from gummous. ] The 
nature of gum; gumminefs. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquoun, and the 
elaftick fermenting particles are detained by their 
innate gummofity. Floyer. 

Gu'mmou 5 . adj. [from^««r.] Of the na¬ 
ture of gum. 

Obfervauons concerning English amber, and re¬ 
lations about the amber of Pruffia, prove that amber 
u not a gummous or re fi no us fubftancc drawn out of 
trees by the fun’s heat, but a natural foil'll. 

. Woodward. 
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From the utmoft end of the head branches there 
iflueih out a gummy juice, which hangctli downward 
like a cord. _ Raleigh. 

Nor all the gummy (tores Arabia yields. Dryden. 

Hour each irifing alder now appears. 

And o’er the Po difiils her gummy tears. Dryden . 

2. Productive of gum. 

The clouds 

Tine the flant lightnings; whole thwart flame driv’n 
down, 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 

3. Overgrown with gum. 

The yawning youth, lcarcc half awake, efiay* 

His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife; 

Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ferubs his pate. 

Dryden. 

GUN. n.f [Of this word there is no fa- 
tisfa&oiy etymology. M'-. Lye obfervea 
that gun in Iceland (ignifies battle ; but 
when guns came into uie we had no com¬ 
merce with Iceland. May not gun come 
by gradual corruption from tonne, ganne , 
guntte ? Canne is the original of cannon. ] 
The general name for fire-arms; the in- 
ftruraent from which (hot is difeharged 
by fire. 

Thefe dread curies, like the fun 'galnff glafs. 

Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 

And turn upon thyfclf. Sbukeff rate's Henry VI. 

The Emperor, fmiling, fa id that sever Emperor 
was yet (lain with 2 gun. Knollet's Hijlory. 

The bullet flying, makes the gun recoil. Cleave/*. 

In vain the dart or glitt’ringlword we (huo. 
Condemn’d to perifli by the flaught’ring gun. 

* Granville . 

Gu'nnbl. n.f [corrupted from gunwale. 
See Gunwale.] 

Gu'nnbr. n.f [From gun.] Cannonier; 
he whofe employment is to manage the 
artillery in a mip. 

Thy nimble gunner 

With lynftock now the devilifli cannon toucher. 

And down goes all before him. Shakefp. Henry V. 

They flew the principal gunners, and carried away 
their artillery. Hayward. 

Gunn ery. n.f. [ftom gunner.] The fcience 
of artillery; the art of managing cannon. 

Gu'npowdbr. n.f [gun and powder.] The 
powder put into guns to be fired. It con- 
fifts of anout fifteen parts of nitre, three 
parts of fulphur, and two of charcoal. 
The proportions are not exaftly kept. 

Gunpowder confifteth of three ingredients, fait, 
petre, fmall-coil, and brim (lone. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at fea. 

Wtfeman. 

Gu'nshot. n.f [gun and /hot.] The reach 
or range of a gun; the {pace to which a 
(hot can be thrown. 

Thofe who are come over to the royal party a* 
fuppofed to be out of gun/hot. Dryden, 

Gu'nshot. adj. Made by the (hot of a 
gun. 

The fymptomi I have tranflated to gun/hot 
wounds. ffifeman. 

Gu'nsmith. n.f [gunzti&fmith.] A man 
whofe trade is to make guns. 

It is of particular efteem with the gunfmiths for 
flocks. Most. 

Gu'nstick. n.f [gun and flick.] The 
rammer; or (lick with which the 
is driven into a gun. 

Ev’n a gunflick flying into fame. Steuari. 

Gu'nstock. n. f [gun and flock.] The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun is 
fixed. 

The timber !i ufed for bows, pulltes, fere we, mills, 
and gtmfioekt. Mortimer's Ht/bandry. 

\ Gu J fr- 
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Gu # nstone. n. f* ^gun and fione .] 


The 

fhot of cannon* They ufed formerly to 
fhoot ftonts frpm artillery. 

Tell the jpleafant prince, rhi* mock of hi* 

Hath turned hi* ball to gtotfiones, and hi* fool 
Shall ft and fore chained tor ihe wafelut Tendance 
That (hall fly with them. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Gu'nwali, or Gunkel of a Ship* n*fi 
That piece of timber which reaches on 
either fide of the (hip from the half deck 
to the fore-caftle, being the oppermoft 
bend which finilheth upper works of the 
hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the ftanchions which fupport the wafte 
tree; and this is called the gtrrwale, whe¬ 
ther there be guns in the fhip or no; and 
the lower part of any port, where any 

ordnance are, is alfo termed the gunwale* 

Harris. 

< 5 urgr. tt.fi [gurget, Latin.] Whirlpool; 

gulf. 

Marching from Eden he (ball find 
The plain, wherein a Mack bituminous gorge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton's Por. Dft. 

Gudgeon. n*f* The coarfcr part of the 

meal, fifted from the bran. 

To Gu'rcle, *v. n. [gorgogliare, Italian.] 
To fall or gufti with noife, as water from 
a bottle* 

’ Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play. 
They ruth to laud, and end in Teafts the day. Pope. 

the lonely d 
ion the fa* 


Where love 


GUT 

on the female fide. 


Itfty 
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pride. Dtydcn'i tables. 

My fight, and fmell, and hearing were employ’d. 

And all three feufes in full gufi enjoy'd. D*ydcn. 

3. Love; liking. 

To kill, I grant, it fin’s exrremeft gufi \ 

But, in defence, by mercy *tis made juft. Shah/p. 

Old age (hall do the work of taking away both 
the gufi and comfort of them. I.'Efirange. 

We have lott, in a great meafure the gufi and 


'fi 


otton, 
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And 
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t . journal , r re 
kind of fea filh. 
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Gu'rnard. 

Gu'rnet. v 

If 1 be not alham’d of my foldien I am a fowc d 

our nets 1 have mifus'd rite King’s prefs damnably. 

Sbakejp. Henry V. 

To Gush. *v. n* [goftelett, Dutch.] 

I. To flow or rulh ont with violence; not 
to fpring in a fmall ftrearo, but in a larger 

body. 

A fea of blood gujb'd from the gaping wound. 

That her cay garments ftain’d with filthy gore. 

Spcnfer. 

The covering of this abyfs was broken afundcr, 

and ihe water gujbed out that made the deluge. 

Burnet. 

Inceflant ftreams of thin magnetick ray* 

(isfiy from their fountains with Impetuous force. 

In either pole, then take an adverfe courfe- 

Blackmort. 

On cither hand the gujbing waters play. 

And down the much cafcade white darning fall. 

Tbemfon. 

To emit in a copious effluxion. 

The gaping wound gujb'd out a crimfori flood. 

Dry den. 

Line after line my gujbing eyes o’erflow, 
led through a fad variety of woe. Pope* 

Gush. n. /. [ from the verb.] An craiflion 

of liqttour in a large quanlity at once; 

the liquourfo emitted. 

if a lung-vein be burfted, generally at the firft 
cough a great gujb of blood is coughed up. Harvey. 

Gu'sset. tt./. [go#/, French.] Any thing 
fewed on to cloth in order to ftrengthen 

GUST. n.f. {govftf French; gnjlus, Latin.] 
1. Senfe of tailing. 

Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or gufi t 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s-unjuft. 

Pope. 

2 # Height of perception; height of fcnfual 
enjoyment. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gufi, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d b iter alhes, which tb* offended tafte 
• Wuh fpauering noife rejected* Milton. 


relilh of true happinefs. 

4, Turn of fancy ; intellcftual tafte. 

The principal, part of painting is to find what 
nature has made mod proper to this art, and a 
choice of it may be made according to the gufi and 
maimer of the ancients- Dryden. 

5. [ From gtfier, Iflandick.] A fudden vio¬ 
lent blaft of wind. 

She led calm Henry, though he were a king. 

As doth a fail, fill’d with a (retting gufi. 

Command an argofie to ftem the waves. _ Svahfp. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the gvfis of heaven, 

Boabefp. 

Prefently come forth fwarm* and volleys of libels, 

which are the gvfis of liberty of fpeech reftraioed. 

Baccn's Henry VII. 

As when fierce northern Wafts from ih* Alps 

defeend. 

From his firm roots with ft niggling gvfis to rend 
An aged fturdy oak. Denham. 

Pari ftay for paffage, ’till ogvfi of wind 
Ship* o’er their forces in a filming (beet. Dryden. 

rardon a weak diftemper’d foul, that fwells 
With fudden gufis, and finks as foon in calms. 

The fport of palfions. ^ _ Addif n's Catos 

6. It id written in Spenftr vitioufly for jufis, 

fports. 

For jolly knight he feem’d, and fair did fit, 

As oae for knightly gvfis and fierce encounters fit. 

Spenjer. 

Gu'stable. adj. [g>ifto 9 Latin.] 

1. Tobctafted. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, ter¬ 
ming the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing gvfia- 
tie Tweeter. Harvey , 

2. Pleafant to the tafte. 

A gufi able thing, feen or fmclt, excites the ap¬ 
petite, and affe&s the glands and parts of the mouth. 

1 Dtrbam. 

Gusta'tioh. tt* f* [gujlot Latin.] 'Iheaft 
of tailing. 

The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 

nerves of gvfiation, or appertaining unto fapor. 

1 Brown. 

Gu'stful. adj* [gufi ahd full.] Tafteful; 
well-tailed. 

What he defaults from fome dry infioid fin, is 

but to make up for fome other more gufifuh 

Decay of Piety. 

GUSTO, n.f* [Italian.] 

1 1. The relilh of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites fenfations in the 
palate. 

Pleafant gufios gratify the appetite of the luxurious. 

Dcrbam. 

2. Intelleftual tafte; liking. 

In reading what 1 have written, let them bring 
no particular gufio along with them. Dryden. 

Gu ; sty. adj* [from^#] Stormy; tempes¬ 
tuous. 

Once upon a raw and gufiy day. 

The troubled Tyber chahng with his (bore*. 

Sbakejp.Jul.C+f. 

Or whirl’d tempeftuous by the gufiy wind. 

Tbomfon. 

GUT. n.f. [iutleln, German.] 


GUT 

A via! (hould have a lay of wire-firings below, 
clofe to the belly, and then the firing* of gun 
mounted upon a bridge, that by this means the 
upper firings ftrickcn (hould make the lower refouniT. 

Bacon's Nairn al llifioy* 

The inteftines or guts may be inflamed by any 

acrid or poiftmous fubttance taken inwardly. 

j At butbnot on Diet* 

2. The (lomach; the receptacle of food: 
proverbially. 

And cramm'd them till their guts did ake. 

With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-cake. Hudilras . 

* With faife weights their fervants guts they cheat. 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Diyien. 

Gluttony; love of gorraanditiog. 

Apicios, thou didft on thy guts be flow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was fpent. 

Ten millions ftil! remain’d to thee; which thou,' 
Fearing to fuffer thirft and famiihment. 

Inpoifon’d potion drank’ft. Hakewillon Provid. 

To Gut. v* a. [from the noun.] 

1. To evifeerate; to draw; to exenterate. 

The fiftiermcp fave die mofi part of their filh 1 

fome are gutted, fpUtted, powdered, and dried. 

Carexv’s Cornwall. 

2. To plunder of contents. 

In Nero’s arbitrary time. 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 

A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to feixe 
The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryd. 

Tom Brown of facetious memory, having gutted 
a proper name of its vowels, tiled it a* freely a* he 
pie a fed. Addifim. 

Gu'ttaTED. adj. [from gaff a, Latin, a 

Ecfpnnkkd wiih drops; be- 

Dicl. 

tt. /* [from guttur , a throat. 


drop.] 
dropped* 
Gu'tter. 
Latin.] 


MU' 


by 


1. The long pipe reaching with many con¬ 
volutions from the ftomach to the vent. 

This lord wean hi* wit in his belly, and hisguts 
in his head. $ * ^‘/P* Troilus and O tfida. 

bv i 1 



1 . A paffage for water; a pafTage r 
water. 

Thefe gutter tile* are in length ten Inches and * 
half. Moxen. 

Rocks rife one above another, and have deep gut¬ 
ters worn in the fide* of them by torrents o( rain. . 

AdJffon on Italy. 

2* A fmall longitudinal hollow. 

To Gu'ttek. v* a. [from the noun.] To 

cut in fmall hollows. 

Tempcfts themfelvcs, high feas, and howling 
winds. 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated finds. 

Traitors enftcep’d to clog theguildefs keci. 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting fafe go by 
The divine Dcfdcmona. Shaktfp. Othello. 

My checks are gutter'd with my fretting tears. 

Bandys. 

Firft in a place, by nature dofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd, waul’d, and til'd 

Dryden . 

To Gu'ttle. v* tt* [from g»/.] 
luxurioufty; to gorinandife. 
word. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe. 

Laughs at his thrift; and, laviih of expence. 

Quaffs, crams, and gutties in his own defence. 

Dtnden. 

To GuVtlb. *v* a. [from^A/.] To (wal¬ 
low. A low word. 

The fool did fpit in bis porridge, to try if they'd 
hifs:- they did not hifs, and fi> he gnttlcd them up, 
and fealded hi* chops. L' Efirangt. 

Gu'ttler. tt.fi [from gut tie.~\ A greedy 
cater. 

Gu'ttuloUs. adj. [from guttnla, Latin.] 
In the form of a fmall drop. 

Ice is plain upon the furfacc of the water, but round 
in hail, which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in ita 
guttulous defeent from the air. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

GUTTURAL, adj. [gutturalis, Latin.] 
Pronounced with the throar; belonging 
to the throat. 

The 


To feed 
A lott 
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Hie Hebrewi have afllgned which letter* are la* 
bia!, which dental, and which guttural. Baton. 

In attempting to pronounce the mfalt, and fome 
of die vowels fa totally, the throat is besught to 
labour, and makes" that which we call a guttural 
pronunciation. Holder. 

Gv'ttv* alness. n. f [from guttural. ] 
The quality of being guttural. 

Gu'twort. n.f [gut and'xueit*] An herb. 

GvY.ir.yi [from guide.] A rope ufed to 
lift any thing into the (hip. Skinner. 

To Gu'zzle. n>. n. [from gut, or guft, to 
guttle or gujile.'] To gormandife; to feed 
immoderately; to fwallow any liquour 
greedily. 

Wdl feafon'd bowls die goffip'a spirits rtifij. 

Who while (toguxxJks chats the dodorYpniife. 

Kufcommon. 

They fell to lapping and gqzxlim, till they butft 
themlelYes. - V FJlnjflge. 

No more her care (hall fill the hollow tray. 

To fat the guxxltng hogs with floods of whey. Cy. 

To Gu'zzle. 'v. a* To fwallow with im¬ 
moderate guft. 

The Pyltan king 

Was ioogeft liv'd of assy t a-kgg'd thing. 

Still gttxading niuft or wine. Dryien. 

Gu zzlee. ar. f. [from gm^slei] A gorroan- 
difer; an immoderate eater or drinker* 

Gybe. n.f. [See Gibe.] A facer; a tannf; 
a farcafm. 

Rejdy in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and as 
qoaTrrlloos as me weazel. Sbake/peare *s Cymbetine. 

To Gy b e. <v. n. To fnecr; to taunt* A \» 

The vulgar yield an open car, 

And common courtiers lore to r ib and fleer. Stonier. 


GY R 

GrM n a # * r i c a l l y. ad*o. [itomgymnaJUck .] 
Athletically; fitly for ftrong exercife. 

Such as with agility and vigour are not gymnaftU 
catty compofed* nor actively tne thofc parts. Broxyn. 

! GYMNA'STICK. adj. [yvpw**-ixo$ ; gym* 
neftique, Fr.] Pertaining to athletick excr- 
cife; confifting of leaping; wreftling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit* 

The Cretans wifely forbid their fervants gymna- 
Jticks ax well as arms; and yet your modern footmen 
exercife thcmfclvcs daily, wnilft their enervated lords 
“are foftly lolling in their chariots. Arbutbnot . 

Gy'mnjCK. adj. [yvpfixos; gymnique. Fr.] 
Such as practice the athletick or gym- 
naftick exercifes. 

Have 

Of gywodi 

ATilton. 

Gymnospe'rmous* adj. [yvjpw^- and 
cra-i^w*.] Having the feeds naked* 
Gy'nbcoceacy. n.f. [ytwxjxf**-/*; gyne- 
cocratie , Fr.] Petticoat government; fe¬ 
male power. . f 

Gyr.a # tioit. ir. f. [gyro, Latin.] The aft 
of turning any thing about. 

This effluvium attenuated} and impelleth the 
neighbour-air, which, returning home w a gyra¬ 
tion Cdiricth with it the obvious bodies into the 
ckftrick. Broxyn. 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in acircle 
with gyrations, continually repeated, the whole cir¬ 
cle win appear like fire ; the reafon of which is, that 
(he fenftrtion of the coal in the fevtrri places of that 
circle remains imprefled on the fenforium, until the 
: coal return again to the fame place. Hexvton, 

K?tre. n. f. [gyrus Latin,] A circle de- 


they not fword* players, and ev'iy fort 
nick artifts, wreftkr*, riders, runners t 
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feribed by any thing moving^ ia aa 
orbit. 

Ne thenceforth his approved (kill toward, 
Orttrikc, ar hurlen round in warlike gyre* 
Remember’d he ) ne car'd for his fate guard* 

But rudely rag'd. • , , Spenfir* 

Does the wild haggard tow V into the iky. 

And to the South by thy dire&ion fly ? 

Or eagle in. her gyres the clouds embrace ? Sturdy t. 
He fafflion'd tnofe harmonious orbs, that toll 
In reftlcfs gyres about the Artick pole. Satt/yf* 

Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyres. 

Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. 

^ Drydcum 

Gy'red. adj . Falling in rings. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd. 

No hat uoen his head, his ftockings Icofe 
Ungarjcrd, and down gyred to his ankle. Sb/tkeft. 

Gyves* v. /. [gevyn, Wcllh.] Fetters* 
chains for the legs. 

The villain* march wide betwixt the legs, as if 
they had gywson. Sbakc/pearc. 

And knowing this, (hould I yet ftiy. 

Like fuch as blow away their lives. 

And never will redeem a day. 

Enamour'd of their golden gyves t Ben Jonfisn. 

The poor pri(oners boldly Halting up, break off 
their chains and gyves. Knolles . 

Gym and the mill had tam'd thee. Milton • 

But Telamon ruffl’d in, and hap'd to meet 
A riling root, that held his fatten'd feet; 

So down he fell, whom brawling on the ground. 

His brother from the wooden gyvet unbound. Dry/. 

To Gyve. *v. a. [frow the nonn.] To fet¬ 
ter ; to (hackle; enchain ; to enfnare* 

Wick qt .little a web ax this, will I enfnare as great 
A fly as Cafiio. Ay* fjniie upon her, do. I wilt 
gyve tkee in thine own epurtfliip. Shake/}. 
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It in En^lifh* as in other languages. 


H a note of afpiration, founded only 

by a ftrong emiffion of the breath, 
without any conformation of the organs 
of fpeech, and is therefore by many gram¬ 
marians accounted no letter. The b in 
Engliftiit fcarcely ever mute at the begin¬ 
ning of a word, or where it immediately 
precedes a vowel; as hostfr, behaviour : 
where it is followed by a con fonant it 
has no found, according to the prefect 
pronunciation, but anciently, as now in 
Scotland, it made the fyllable guttural; 
as right, bought. 

Ha* itiUr/tB. [ha, Latin.] 
i. An expreffion of wonder, furprife, fud- 
den queftion or fudden exertion. 

You (hall look fairer ere I give or hazard: 

What fays the golden cheft f la f let me fee. Sbak. 

Hat what art thou 1 thou horrid head lets trunk! 
It Is my Haftinjs t /towrV Jw Store. 

VoL* la 


Ufcd with 


An expreffion of laughter* 

reduplication. 

He faith among the trumpets ba, ba , and he 
fmeHeth the battlr afar off. Job. xxxix, 35. 

Ha, ba, 'tu what (o long 1 wiffl'd and vow'd $ 
Our plots and dilutions 
Have wrought fuch confafions, 

That the monarch's a flare to the crown. Drydtn. 

Haae. n.f. A fifh. 

HABEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the 

which, a man indifted of fame trefpafs, 
being laid in prifan for the fame, may 
have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to 
remove himfelf thither at his own coft, 
and to anfwer the caufe there. Cowl. 

Habeeda'sheh. n.f. [Thisword is in- 
genioufly deduced by Minfkew from habt 
ihr daft, German, have you this , the ex'- 
preffion of a fhopkeeper offering his wares 
to fale.] One who falls frail wares; a 
pedlar* 
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Bceaufr thefe cunning men arc like baberdafift* 

of fmall wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their fflopf 

Bacon. 

A baberdqfixr , who was the oracle of the coffee¬ 
house, declared his opinion. Addifun. 

Ha'beedike. n.f. A dried fait cod. Ainf, 

Ha'berckon. ar. f. [haubergion , French j 
halbergium, low Lat.] Armour to cover 
the neck and' breaft; breaft-plate; neck- 
piece; goiget* 

And halbert lome, and fame a baberghn ; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. 

The ffloi let fly, and grazing 
Upon his Ihoulder, in the pafling. 

Lodg'd in Magnano'a brals habergeon. HudibHtt. 

Habiliment, n.f. [habiliment , French.J 
Drefs ; clothes; garment. 

He the faireft Una found. 

Strange lady, in ffl ttrange habiliments, 

Teaching the fa tyres. Fairy Severn. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments , 

Of which if you (hould here disfumiffl me. 

You-take the fun and fubttance that 1 hsvt, SbaK 
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The clergy (booU content thetnfelves eiihirtirtflg 

gowns and other habiliments of Irifh drspery. Swift. 

Ye HABl'LlTATE. ?. n. [haliliur, Fr.] 
To qualify; to entitle* JNot in ufe. 

Oivtrs perfoos in the houfe of commons were at¬ 
tainted, and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to fern 
In parliament, being disabled in the higheft degree. 

Bacon. 

■ 

Habilita'tioh. n.f. [from habilitate] 
Qualification. 

The thine* are but babilitatfans towards arms ; 
and what is babilitatUn, without inteution and aft f 

Bacon. 

Habi’lity. n.f [habilite, French.] Fa¬ 
culty ; power: now ability . 

Ha'bit. a./, [habitus, Latin.] 

I. State of any thing: as habit of body, 
a* Drefs; accoutrement] garment. 

X (bitted 

Into a madman's rags, t'affume a fembiance 
The very dogs difdain'd ; and in this habit . 

Met I my father. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

If you have any juft ice, any pity ; 

If ye be any thing but churchmen’s habits . Shakefp. 

Both the poets being dreffed in the fame Englifti 
habit, ftory compared with (lory, judgment may be 
made bet wilt them. Dry den. 

The feenes arc old, the habits arc the fame 
We wore laft year. Dryden. 

Changes there arc in veins of wit, like thofc of 
habits , or other modes. 7 emple. 

There are among the ftatues fevera! of Venus, in 
different habits. AJdifon on Italy. 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a 
diftinft habit from others. * Swift. 

3* Habit is a power or ability in man of do¬ 
ing anything, when it has been acquired 

by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke. 

He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the 
count Palatine. - Sbakefp. 

4. Cuftom; inveterate ufe. 

The laft fatal ftep is, by frequent repetition of 
the (inful aft, to continue and perfift in it, 'till at 
length it fettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin $ 
which being that which- the apoftlecalls the finilhing 
of fin, ends certainly in death ; death not only as to 
merit, but alfo as to aftual infiiftion. South. 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe. 

But faftion now by habit does obey; 

And wars have that refpeft for his repofe. 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryd. 

The force of education is fo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into what 
(hare we pleafe, and give the impreifions of fuch 
habits as mall ever afterwards remain. Atterbury. 

To Ha'bit. a/, a . [from thenonru] To 
drefs; to accoutre 5 to array. 

Prefen 1 yourfeif and your fairprincefs 
Before Leontes: 

She (hall be habited as it becomes 

The partner of your bed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Having calicd to his memory Sir George Viltiers, 
and the cloathes he ufed to wear, in which at that 
time he feemed to be habited , he thought him to be 
that perfon. Clarendon. 

They habited thexnfdves like thofe rural deities 
and imitated them in their ruftick dances. Dry dev. 

KA'BI TABLE, adj. [habitable, Fr. habita- 

bills , Lat. J Capable of being dwelt in ; 

- capable ot fuftaining human creatures. 

By means of onr folitary Situation, we know well 
moft part of the habitable world, and are ourfelves 
• unknown. ’ Baton. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time; 

This is her habitable tropique dime. Donne. 

The Jtorrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it purfue. Dryd. 

Ha'bit able ness. n.f. [from habitable .] 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equiuoftiallinc decides that 
eontroverfy ot the babitablenefs of the torrid zone. 
Thofc ancient problems of the fpherical rpundneft 
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of the earth, the being of antipodes, and of the 
babitablenefs of the tonid zone, arc abundantly de- 
monftrated. Bay. 

Ha'bitanCE. n.f [habitatio, Lat.] Dwel¬ 
ling; abode. 

What art thou, man, if man at all tbou art, 

That here in defart haft thine babitance T 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth do'ft hide apart 
Fronuhe world's eye, and from her right ufance. 

Spenfer't Faiy S$ueen. 

Habitant, n.f [habitant, Fr. habitant , 

Latifu ] Dweller; one that lives in any 

placi; inhabitant. 

Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious; but to the earth'* habitant. Milton. 

Powen ccleftial to each other's view 
Stand (lift coofeft, though diitant far they lie. 

Or habitants of earth, or fea, or Iky. Pope. 

Habitation, n.f [habitation, French; 
habitatio, Latin.] 

1. The ftate of a place receiving dwellers. 

Amplitude almoft immenfe, with Itars 
Numerous, and every (Ur perhaps a world » 

Ofdeftin'd habitation. Milton. 

2. Aft of inhabiting; ftate of dwelling. 

Palaces, 

For want of habitation arid repair, 

Difiblve to heaps of ruins. Denham. 

Rocks and mountains, which in the fir ft ages 
Were high and craggy, and confequcntly then incon¬ 
venient for habitation , were by continual deterration 
b«ought to a lower pitch. Woodward. 

3. Place of abode; dwelling. 

W ifdoro, to the cod (he might fare many, built 
her houfe of that nature which is common unto all; 
(he made not this or dial man her habitation , hut 
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dwelt in us. Hooker. 

God oft defcend3 to vifit men 
Unfecn, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton 

HABITA'TOR. n.f. [Latin.] Dweller; 
inhabitant. 

The fun's prefcnee is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longeft day in Cancer 
is longer unro us than tint in CapricoiQu unto the 
(buthern babitators. Brown. 

Habi'tual. adj. [habituel , from habit, 
Fr.] Cuftomary; accuftomed; inveterate; 
eftablifhed by frequent repetition. It is 
ufed for both good and ill. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once aftual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milton. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain 
rules and maxims. South. 

By length of time 

The feurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. ' Dryden. 

'Tis impoffible to become an able artift, without 
making your ait habitual to you. Dryden. 

Habi'tually. adv. [from habitual.] Cuf- 
tomarily; by habit. 

Internal graces and qualities of mind famftify our 
natures, and render us habitually holy. Atterbury, 

To H a b i't v a t e. *v. a. [i habituer, Fr.] To 
accuftom; to ufc ones felf by frequent 
repetition; with to. 

Men are firft corrupted by bad counfel and com¬ 
pany, and next they habituate thcmfelves to their vi¬ 
cious praft ices • Ti/lotfen. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the 
cxercifc of a greater mufcular ftrength. Arbutbtiot. 

H a'b 1 t u d E. n.f [habitude, Lat. habitude, 
French.] 

1. Relation ; refpeft; ftate with regard to 
foraething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations 
from the vicinity or habitude they hold unto the fun. 

Brown. 

The will of God is like a (freight unalterable rule 
but the various comportments of the creature, either 
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thwarting this rule, or holding conformity to It, oc* 
cations feveral habitudes of this rule unto It. Hate. 

Itvefults from the very nature of thingt, as they 
ftaad in fuch a certain habitude, or relation to one 
another. South. 

As by the objeftive partofperfeft bappinefs we 
underfund that which is beft and laft, and to which 
all other thirds are to be referred, foby the formal 
part muft be underftood the beft and laft habitude of 
man toward that beft objeft. Norris. 

In all the habitudes of Ufe, 

The friend, the jniftrefs, and the wife, 

Variety wc ftill purfue. Dryden. 

2. Familiarity; convcrfc; frequent inter¬ 
com rfe. 

His knowledge m the nobfeft ufitful arts. 

Was fuch dead authors could not give ; 

But habitudes with thofe who live. Dryden , 

To write well, one mull have frequent habitudes 
with the beft company. 

3. Long cuftom ; habit; inveterate ufe. 
This is more properly habit. 

Mankind is willing to continue in a pleating error* 
ftrer j hened by a long habitude. Dryden-. 

Thy ear, inured to charitable founds. 

And pitying love, muft feel the hateful wounds 
Of jell obfeene, and vulgar ribaldry. 

The ill-bred queftion, and the leud reply. 

Brought by long habitude from bad to worfe: 

Muft hear the frequent oath, the direful curie. 

Prior. 

4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by frequent repetition. 

It is impoffible to gain an exaft habitude, without 
an infinite nnmber of aftx and* perpetual praftice. 

Dryden. 

Ha'bnab. adj. [hap nt hap, or nap; as 
•would, nould, or ne would ; will mil , or no 
will 1 that is, let it happen or not .J At 
random ; at the mercy of chance; with¬ 
out any rule or certainty of effeft. 

He circles draws, and fquarcs. 

With cyphers, aftral characters. 

Then looks ’em o'er to underftand ’em, 

Although fet down babnab at random. Hudlbras• 

To HACK. w. a. [haccan, Saxon p haeken, 
Dutch; backer, Fr. from acaye, an axe, 
Saxon.] 

1. To cut into fmall piece*; to chop; to 
cut (lightly with frequent blows; tq 
mangle with unfkilful blows. It bears 
commonly fomc notion of contempt or 
malignity. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no on* 
piece wanting, though hacked in fome places, be¬ 
wraying fome fight not long fince paffed. Sidney. 

What a (lave art thou, to back thy fword as thou 
haft done, and fay it was in fight! Sbakefp. 

Richard the Second here was back'd to death. 

Sbakefp 1 

I'll fight 'till from my bones my flelh be hackt. 

Shakefp. 

One (bundling branch of his moft royal root 
Is hackt down, and his fummer leaves aU faded. 

By envy's hand, and murder’s bloody axe. Sbakefp. 
Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden . 
Not the back'd helmet, nor the dtifty field. 

But Purple vcfti, and flow *ry garlands pleafe. Addif 
But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly (tail,. 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and mawl. . 

* Pope. 

2. To fpeak unreadily, or with hditation. 

Difarm them, and let them queftion; let them 
keep their limbs whole, and hack our Engfifb. Sbak. 

T0 HACK. *v. n. To hackney; to turn 
hackney or prollitute. Hanmer. 

Ha'ckle. n. f Raw (ilk; any ftimfy fub- 
ftance unfpun. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a 
plover's top: take off one fide of the fearher, and 
than take the hackle filk, gold or filver thread, and 
make thefe fall at the bent of the hook. I I alt on. 

To HA'CKLE. v. a • To drefs ftax. 

HaXRK£Y. 
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Ha'cx!! vr. n. f [hacknai, Welfll; hacking* % 
Teutonick; haquenee, French.] 

I. A pacing horfe. 

I. A hired horfe; hired horfes being ufually 

taught to pace, or recommended as good 
pacers. % . 

Light and lewd perfooi were as eafily fuboroed to 
make an affidavit lor money, as poft-bodes and hack¬ 
ney* are taken to hire. Bacon. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag. 

And hackney of a Lapland hag. 

In quefl.of you came hither port. Hndikras. 

J. An hireling; a proftitute. 

Three kingdoms rung 

With hi* accumulative and hackney tongue. Ru/c. 

That is no more than every lover 
Docs for his hackney lady futifer. Hudihrac. 

Shall each IpureaU’d hackney of the day. 

Or each oew penhonM fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 

A wit can ftudy in she ftreet ; 

Not quite fo well, however, as one ought 5 
A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. 

5. Much ufed; common. 

Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive 
from their hackney authors. Harvey. 

To Hackney, v* a. [from the noun.] 

To praftife in one thing; to accuftom, as 
to the road. 

He is long hackney*J in the ways of men. Shat. 

Ha/cqueton. n.f. [baquet, old French, a 
little horfe.] home piece of armour. 

You may fee the very falhion of the Irifli horfe- 
wan in his long hofe, riding (hoes of coftiy cordwain, 
his bacqneton, and his habergeon. Spen/er. 

Had. '1 he preterite and part, paff.of have. 

I had better, you had better, &c. means 

the lame as, it *would he better for me Otyou; 
or it •would be more eligible : it is always 

_____ s5sr * . J . 


Pepe. 


uicq potentially, not 11 
have ever ufed to that 


ljkewile, it bad bttn better or ajuerfe% 

l had rather be a country fervant maid. 

Than a queen with this condition. Shake/p. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, r 

To arm Numidia in our caufe ? Addifon't Cate 

Ha'ddock. n.f[hadct, Fr.] A fca fifh 
of the cod kind, but final]. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with pilchards, 
hemngs, and haddocke. Carrot. 

Haft, n.f [\>xyx, Saxon; heft, Dutch, 
from To have or bold.] A handle; that 

part of any inftrument that is taken into 
the hand. 

This brsndhVd dagger 

, *11 bury to the baft in her fair breaft. Dryien. 

Thefe extremities of the joints are the haft «,d 
handles of the member*. Dryden'e Dnfrefnoy . 

A needle is a fimple body, being only madeof lUcl; 
but a fword is a compound, becaufe if 1 b*ft or handle 
it made of materials ditferent from the blade. Watte, 

To Haft. t. a% [from the nonn.] To fet 

in a haft. Ainfworth. 

HAO. n.f [ba^ef-ye. a goblin, Saxon; 
heckle, a witch, Dutch.] 

A fury; a fhe-monfter. 

o?r 1U ? /***« tJl ' 'tnpafientprince, and made a paufe; 
HiHoul bage rais’d their heads, and dapt their hands; 
And all the powers of hell, in full applaufe, 

I their fnakes, and toft their naming brands. 

... „ Cra/haxu. 

%, A Witch; an enebantrefs. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you bag- 
Pl c » y°J* poulcat, you ruonion. Shake/p. 


Flourilh 


3 


An old ugly woman. 

Such aftedUrioDs may become the young ; 
it‘hoy, old hag, of ihreefcore years and tl 

the wmg of thy pvu in Greek for thee? i 


Hag 

To Hag. it. [from the noun.] To tor¬ 
ment ; to harafs with vain terrour. 

1 hat makes them in the dark fee vtlions. 

And bag thenafelves with apparidors. Hudibras. 

_ How are fuperftitious men *hagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, talcs, and vifi.-wi! 

. ' h'Rftrange. 

Ha gakD. adj. [hagard, French.} 

1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 

As hagard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 

HU weary pounces all in vain doth foend. 

To trufc the prey too heavy for hi* flight. Fairy 0 . 

She’s too difdaioful; 

I know her fpirits are as coy and wild. 

As hagard as the rock. Shake/p. 

2 ‘ [ Hager, German.] Lean; rugged; per- 
_ haps, ugly. To this fenfe I have put the 
following paflage; for the author ought 
to have written hagard. 

A bagged canon of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, 
with good fleth upon's back, fell into company tage- 
tkj*- „ L* Efirange. 

3. Deformed with paflion; wildly difor- 
dered. 

Fearful befldes of what in fight had pafe'd. 

His hands and hagard eyes to heav’n he caft. 

Dryden. 

Where are the confrious look*, the face now pale. 
Now Bulbing red, the down-caft hagard eyes. 

Or fiat on earth, or llowly rais’d 1 , Smith. 

Haggard, n.f 

I. Any thing wild or irrdaimable. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov'd me 
As I have lov'd this proud difdaioful boggard. 

z. A fpecies of hawk. ***&■ 

Does the wild haggard tow'r into the Iky, 

And to the South by thy dire&ion fly ? Sandys. 

I enlaige my difeourfe to the ob/ervation of the 
aires, the brancher, the ramilh hawk, and the bag- 

_ _ , , . Walton. 

3. A nag. So Garth has ufed it for want 

of underftanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew. 

In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay. 

Breathing black vengeance, and infeding day. 

__ . Garth. 

Haggardly, adv. [from haggard.] Dc- 
formcdly; uglily. 

For her the rich Arabia fweats her gum; 

And precious oils from diftant Indies come. 

How haggardly foe’er Ihe looks at home. Dryden. 

Ha ccess, n.f [from hog otback.] A mafs 
of meat, generally pork chopped, and in- 
dofed in a membrane. In Scotland it is 
commonly made in a fheep’s maw of the 
entrails of the fame animal, cut final], 
with fuet and fpices. 

Ha’gcish. adf [from bag.] Of the na¬ 
ture of a hag; deformed; horrid. 

But on us both did baggi/h age fteal on. 

And wore us out of a&. Shakefp. 

To HAGGLE, v. a. [corrupted from hackle 

or back .J To cut; to chop; to mangle: 
always in a bad fenfe. 

Suffolk firft died, and Yoifc all haggled o'er. 
Comes to him where in gore he lay inrtcep'd. Sbak 

To Haggle. To be tedious in a bar- 
gain; to be long in coming to the price. 

Ha'cgler. n.f [from haggle A 

1. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

H„'cioc*apher. n. /. and 

A holy writer. J 

The Jews divide the Holy Scrip!uses of the Old 
Teftament into the law, the prophet#, and the haaU 

egraphete, A 


(ton. 


. 
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H A I 

Hah. Itrlerjeft. An expreffioit of fuddcti 

eflbrt. 

J l Z CO ** U P# and all her motions juft, 

one ltarnps, and then cries hah l at ev’ry thruft. 

HAIL, n.f [hajel, Saxon.] Drops ofrain 
frozen in their falling. Locke. 

Thunder mix'd with hail. 

Had mix’d with fire, muft tend thf Egyptian fky, 

y* T_T t 

to tl ail. v. n. To pour down hail. 

My people fliall dwell in a peaceable habitation 
when it fhall hall, coming down on the foieft. 

Ll . . • V' ***M- XQ. 

Hail. wterjeH. [heel, health, Saxon: hail, 
therefore, is the fame as falve of the 
Latins, or vytat\n of the Greeks, health be 
to you.] A term of felutation now ufed 
only in poetry; health be to you. It 
is ufed likewife to things inanimate. 

Hail 9 hail, brave friend f 

Say t° the king the knowledge of the broil. Sbak. 

Her lick head is bound about with clouds ; 

It doe* not look as it would have a hail. 

Or health wish'd in it, as on other moms. 

The anget b.il 

Bellow’d, the holy falutation us’d 
Long after to bleft Mary, fecond Eve. Milton. 

Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells! hail horrors! hail 
Infernal world l and thou profouodeft hell 
Receive thy new pofleflor f Milton . 

All ball, he cry’d, thy country's grace and love; 
Once firft of men bdow, now firft of birds above. 

% Hail to the fiin t from Whole returning light"^ 
The cheerful foldier's arms new lultre take. Rowe. 

To Hail- v. a. [from the noun.] To fa- 
lute ; to call to. 

A galley drawing near unto the fliorf, was bailed 
by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of horfenten. 

. Knolletm 

a T h . n ^ e CaH u P° n m Y name, thrice beat your bread. 
And bail me thrice to everlafting reft. Dryden . 

Ha'ilehot. n.f [hail and Jhot.V Small 
fhot feattered like hail. 

The mailer of the artillery did vifit them Iharply 
with murdering bail/hot , from ihe pieces mounted 
towards the top of the hill. Hayward. 

Ha'ilstonb. n.f [WandA par¬ 
ticle or Angle ball of hail. 

_ You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailfone in the fun. Shakefp . 

Hard bailftmet lie not thicker on the plain, ^ 

Nor ihaken oaks fuch Ihow’rs of acorns rain. 

Ha'ily. adj. [from hail. ] Confiding of 
hail. 

From whole dark womb a rattling tempeft pours. 
Which the cold North congeals to baily (howen. 

HAIR. n.f. [haep, Saxon.] 

i. One of the common teguments of the 
body. It is to be found upon all the 
parts of the body, except the foies of 
the feet and palms of the hands. When 
we examine the hairs with a microfcope, 
we find that they have each a round bul¬ 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the 
Ikin, and which draws their nounflunent 
from the furrounding humours: that 
each hair conlifts of five or fix others, 
wrapt up in a common tegument or tube. 
They grow as the nails do, each part near 
the root ^ thrufting forward that which 
is immediately above it, and not by any 
liquour running along the hair in tubes, 
ts plants grow. Quincy. 
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My fleece of woolly bale uncurl*. Sbake/p. 

Shall the difference of hair only* on the (kin, be 
a mark of a different internal conftitutien between 
a changeling and a drill ? Locke. 

2. A fingle hair. 

Theft Bairs which %ou do’ft rsrifh from mjr chin. 
Will quicken and accufe thee. Sbskefpeare. 

Muck w breeding s 

'Which, like the courier** hair, hath yet hat lift* 

And not a ferpent’s poifon. Sbakrfp. 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or left than juft a pound $ if the (bale turn 
But in the eitimation of a fair, 

: Thou dieft. . , . _ Sbake/p. 

He judge* to a hair of little indecencies, and 
knows better than any man what is not to be written. 

Lnyutn* 

4. Courfe; order; grain; the hair falling 

in a certain diretf ion 
He fs a cuter of foul*, and you a cuter of bodies: 
if you (hould fight, you go againft the Bair of your 

profeffion. . ^ f 

Ha'irbrained- adj. [This (hould father 

be written harebrained, unconftant, un- 
. fettled* wild as a hare.] V^ild; irre¬ 
gular; unfteady. 

ket’s leave thi* town; for they are bahbrain'd 
Have*, 

And hunger will enforce them be more 

Ha'irbreadth. ir./ [hair and breadth.] 

A very fmall diftance; the diameter of a 
hair. 

Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling 
ftonct at an hairbreadth, and not taift 

Judg. xx. 16. 

I fpoVe of aaoft diftftrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hairbreadth Tcapes in fo* imminent deadly 

fcrtach. „ sial - 

Ha'xrbsl. n.f. The name of a flower; 

the hyteinth. • 

Haircloth. n.f. [hair and cloth*] otuir 

made pf hair, very rough and prickly, 

worn fometimes in mortification. 

It it compofed of reed* and parts of plants woven 
together* like a piece of haircloth. Crew. 

Hairla'cb. n.f. [hair and lace.] The 
fillet with which women tie op their hair. 

Some worm* are commonly refembled to a Wo¬ 
man’, hair lace or fillet, thence called tenia. 

Harvey . 

If Molly happen* to be cartlefs, 

' And but negletU to warm her hairlace. 

She get* a add a* fore a* death. Swift. 

Ha'irless. adj. [from hair .] Wanting 

k\Vhke beard* have arm’d their thin and hairlefs 

fealps f 

Againft thy majefty. Shakefpeare. 

Hai'riness. n. / [from hairy.] The 
ftate of being covered with hair, or 

- abounding with hair. 

HaTry. adj. [from hair.] 
j. Overgrown with hair; covered with 

hair. 

She b‘ts Baity tempi** then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Sbake/p. 

Children are not baity, for that their flu ns arc 
more petfpirable. _ Bacon. 

2 . Confifting of hair. 

Storm* have (hed 

from vine* foe baity honour* of their head. 

Dry dm. 

Hake. n.f. Akindoffifh. 

The coaft is ftored with mackrel and bake. 

CamV. 

Ha'eot. #. /. [from take.] A kind of 
fiih. Ainjnjaorth . 

Hal,’ in local names, it derived like al 


HAL 

from the Saxon J)ealk> r. *• a hall, a 

palace. In Gothick alb fignifies a tem- 

pie, or any other famous building. 

Gibf Camden. 

H A'LBERD. n.f. [bahbarde, French; halle- 
baric, Dutch, from barde , an axe, and 
ha/e, a court, halberd* being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-axe fixed 

to a long pole. 

Advance thy halberd higher than my bre **”^ 

Our halberds did (hut up hi* paflage. Sbak'/p. 
Four knave* in garb* fucciftd* a trufty band 
Cap* 00 their head*, and halberds in their hand. 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

Ha'lberdier. n. f* [halberdier, French 
from halberd .] One who is armed with a 
halberd. 

The duchefs appointed him a guard of thirty 
baiberdeert , in a livery ot murrey and blue, to attend 
h * peffon. . • , Bacon 

'Ike king had only hi* balberdeers, and few o! 
there than tried to go with him. Cunt*a**. 

Ha'lctox. n.f. [ halcyo, Latin.] -‘A bird, 

of which it is faid that (he breeds in the 

fea, and that there is always a talm 

during her incubation. 

Such fmiling rogue*, as thefe, footh ev’ry pdEbn, 
Bring oil to fire, foow to their colder moods* 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beak* 


Sbak. 


Drydcn . 

Placid; 


1 


mailer* 

TV ilflfl wi mjj • — j 

Amidlt our arms as quiet you (hall be. 

As baUyons brooding on a Winter fca. 

Ha'lcyon. adj. [from the noun.] 
quiet; ftill; peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’* temped ceafcj 
Hit b+ltym day* brought forth the arts ot 

No man can crpett eternal fcrenity and halcyon 
days from fo incompetent mid partial a caufep as 
the conftant courfe of the fun in the equinoctial 

arcie. ***» 

Hale. adj. [This (honld rather be written 
„ hail, from hxl, health.] Healthy; found; 
hearty; well complexsoned. 

My feely fheep like well below. 

For they been bale enough 1 trow, 

And liken their abode. S P en f er ’ 

Some of thefe wife partisans concluded the govern¬ 
ment had hired two or three hundred bale men, to 
be pinioned, if not executed, as the pretended dtp- 
tives. Addifin. 

His ftdmach too begins to fail; 

Taft year we thought him ftrong and bale 
But now he** quite another thing: 

I »i(h he m«y hold out ’till Spring. ' Svfifi. 

To Hale. v. a. [hmlen, Dutch; haler , 
French.] To drag by force; to pull 
violently and rudely. 

1 Fly to your houfe 5 

The plebeian* have got your fellow tribune. 

And late him op and down. 

My third comfort, 

Starr’d mod unluckily, i* from my bread. 

Hal’d out to murder. Sbake/p. 

Give diligence that thou mayeft be delivered 
from him, left he bale thee to the judge. Lake. 

He by the neck hath bal’d, in pieces cut. 

And fet me as a mark on evtry butt. Sandys. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies bal’d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brough'. Mtlton. 

Thi* finiftrous gravity i* drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then fobfideth, and haletb the 

heart unto it. Brown. 

Who would not be difgufted with any recrea¬ 
tion, In itfelf indifferent, if he fbould with blow* 
be baled to it when he had no mind ? Locke. 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the feople 
proceeded foroetime* to pull and bale one another 
about, yet ifo blood Was drawn ’till the time of the 


Sbake/p. 


Denham. 


lludtlras. 


Gracchi. 


Stvi/i 
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HAL 

Ha'lxi* n.f. [from hale.] He who pulls 
and hales. 

HALF. n. /. plural halves. [J)ealp, Sax. 
and all the Teutomck dialcfls* The / 

is often not founded.] 

1, A moiety; one part of two; an equal 

part. 

Ab hal/mcet of Un*. x &*. xiv. 14. 

Many might go to heaven with half the labour 
they go to hell, if they would venture their induftry 

the right way. B™ /**/“*• 

Well chofen friendftiip, the tnoft noble 
Of virtues all our joy* make* double. 

And into halves divides our trouble. 

Or what but riche* is there known 
Which man can ftlely call his own; 

In whkh no creature goe* his half, 

Unkft it be tofquint and laugh? 

No mortal tongue can ba[f the beauty tell; 

For none but hands divine codid work fb well. Dryd. 

Of our manufa&ore foreign markets took off one 
half, and the other half were confomod amongft our- 
felvcs. Locke. 

The council is made up half out of the noble fa¬ 
milies, and half out of the plebeian. Addition. 

Half the mifcry of life might be extinguished, 
would men alleviate foe general curie by mutual 
eompaffios. Addifon. 

Her beauty in thy fofter half 
Bury’d and loft, foe ought *> gnevc. ^ Prio /l 

Natural was it for a prince, who had ’propofed 
to himfelf the empire of foe world, not to negleft 
toe fea, the half of his dominions. Ajbutbnot. 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignification 
when a number is divided. 

Had the land fcle&ed of the beft. 

Half huh come hence, and let foe world provide the 
reft. Drydcn. 

Halp. adm* 

1. In part; equally* 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides. 

To lead my way ; half ioxh, and half contenting. 

' Drydcn. 

2. It is much ufed in compofition to fig- 

ni fy a thing imperfeft, as the following 
examples will fhow. 

[alfblood. n.f. One not bom of the 
fame father and mother. 

Which (hall be heir of the two male twins, who, 
by the diffettion of the mother, were laid open to 
the world ? Whether a filUr by the half-blood 
flnll inherit before a brother’s daughter by foe whole- 
blood ? Locke. 

Ialf-blooded. adj. [half and blood.] 
Mean; degenerate. 

The let alone lie* not in your good will. 

Nor in thine, Lord. 

•Half blooded fellow, yes. Sbakefpcare. 

Half cap. n.f. Cap imperfectly put off, 
or faintly moved. 

With certain half caps, and cold moving nods. 
They froze me into (Hence. Sbake/p. 

Ha'lfendeal. n.f. [half and bael. Sax.] 
Part. Spenfer. 

Half-paced, adj . [half and faced .1 
Showing only part of the face; fmall 
faced; in contempt. 

Proud incroaching tyranny 
Bum* with revenging hre, whdfe hopeful colours 
Advance a half faced fun ftriving to (bine. Sbak, 
Thi* fame half faced fellow. Shadow; give m« 
thi* man: he prefent* no mark to the enemy; th© 
foe man may with as great aim level at the edre of a 
penknife. Shafofp . 

Half-hatched, adj. [half and hatch.] 
ImperfcdUy hatched. 

Here, thick a* haiHfcme* pour. 

Turnips, and half batched eggs, a mingled IhowV, 
Among the rabble train. Gay*. 

Half-heard, adj. Imperfeftly heard; not 
heard to an end. 

Not added yean on yean my U(k could clofc 5 

B-ick 










Pope. 


HAL 

Back to tbj native iflands might'ft thou Tall, 

And lea \t half beard the melancholy tale. 

Half-MOON. n.f. 

1. The moon in its appearance when at half 
increa/e or decrease. 

2. Anv thing in the l ere of a half moon. 

See how in warlike mutter they appear* 

In rhombs, and wedges* and half moons* and widgs. 

Milton. 

half-penny, n.f. plural half-pence, {halt 
and penny.] 

i • A copper coin* of which two make a 
penny, 

Bardolph ft ole a lute cafe, bote it twelve leagues, 
and fold it for three halfpence. Sbakefpeare. 

tort dear friend, rev thanks 


HAL 


I thank yoe? tnd iutc acar mena, my 
ate too dear of a halfpenny, Sbakefpeart. 

He cheats for halfpence* and hedo& his coat 
To fase a farthing in f ferryboat. Dryden. 

Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much 
as one Angle half-penny. Swift. 

a. It has the force of an adje&ive con- 

joined with any thing of which it denotes 
the price. 

There (hall be in England (even half-penny loaves 
fold for a penny. Shake/p. 

You will wonder how Wood could get his ml- 

jettj *s broad feai for fo great a fum of bad money, 

mA tut the nobility here could not obtain the 
lame fapur, «nd nuke our own half-ptmce ai wc 
ufed to do. r swift. 

Iialf-pi ke. )?./. [^<7^ and pike, 1 T he 
fmatl pike carried by officers. 

a The various ways of paying the falute with the 
half-pike. Tatltr. 

Half-pint. *. f. {half 2nd pin/.} The 

fourth part of a quart. 

One half-pins bottle ferves them both to dine; 

And is at ones their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

Half-scholar, m. f One imperfectly 
learned. 

VVe have: manv kalf-fcboUrs now-a-dayt, and 
**** M ® uc ® coonb oo mnd incocfillency id the no- 
l,OM * n * of forae perfoDs. Mats. 

Hal f-s e a s over . A proverbial expreffion 
for any one far advanced. It « com¬ 
monly ufedof one half drunk. 

I am buff eat o'er to death ; 

And fince I ranft die once, I would be loth 
To make a double work of what's half hnilh'd. 

xr Dryden, 

Half-sighted, adj, {half and fight j 

Seeing imperfeflly; having weak difccrn- 
ment. 

The officers of the king's houfhold had need be 
provided, both for his honour and thrift; they mutt 
look both ways, clfethcy are but balffgbted. 

,, Bacon. 

Half-sfhers. Hm f, [half and /there .] 

Hcmifphere. J 

Let night grow blacker with thy plots 5 and dav 
At (hewing but thy head forth, (faraway * 

From this balffphere. £„ j on ft„ m 

Half bred; imperfeft. J 

I find I'm but a balfjhain’dn illain yet. 

But mungnl-mifchievous; for my blood boil'd 
To view this brutal atf. Dryden. 

Half-sword. n,f Clofefight; within half 
the length of a fword. 

I am a rogue, if I were not at halffttmrd mith 
a dozen of them two hours together. Shakefp. 

** AL '‘* AY# ***• \. hal f and way.] l n the 

middle. J 

-J™™* i C fref * w ]>? if ">* ^rtue crown'd, 7 
TTie tempeft rage, and hears the thunder found - t 

Ever the fame, let fortune fmile or frown. \ 

he «%ns his breath ; ^ 

Me«u dettmy half-way, m fc riok , at death. 

Half-wit. /. [half and tS 
blockhead : a foolifh mm*, ** 


Halfwits art fleas, fo little and fd light, 

We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. 

Tj Dryden. 

Half-witted, adj. £ from half-wit. ] Im- 
perfofily furrifhed with underftanding. 

I would rather have trufted the refinement ot our 
anguage, as to found, to the judgement of the women 
Ulan of halfwitted poets. Swift. 

Jack had patted for a poor, well-meaning, half- 
J* 1 ***?' crack-brai tied fellow: people were lira ngely 

find hi m f uc h K roguery. Arhuthnot 

Im w Jjcn half is added to any word noting 

perfonal qualities, it commonly notes 
contempt. 

Ha'LisuT. n.f. a fort of fifli. yfinfw. 
Ha li dom. *. f. fhalij bom, holy judg 

or balij and dame, for lady. J Our 
blefled lady, ln this it fhould be Halidam. 

By my halidtm , qtroth he, 

Y« a great matter are in your degree. Hubberd. 

Ha'limass. nr,/, [hahx and maft.] The 

lead of Ail-fouls. 

She came adorned hither like fwcct May ; 

Sent back like bdimaft , or (horieft day. Shakefp. 

Halituous. adj. [ halitus* Lat.] Vapor¬ 
ous ; famous. 

Wc fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin 
and balttucsu liquor, much lighter than fpirit of 

" inC - , f ^ Boyle. 

Hall. n.f [pal, Saxon ; halle 9 Dutch.j 

1. A court of juftice; ss Weftminfter Hal]. 

O loft too foon in yonder houfe or ball. Pope. 

2. A manour-houfe fo called, becaufe in it 
were held courts for the tenants.. 

C«t i" Scmn, my mafter^ n*ph *r, hw taken 
pofleffion of the hall houfe, and the whole eftate. 

3. The publick room of a corporation. ^ 

With expedition on the'beadle call, 

To fummon all the company to the ball. 

4. The firii large room of a houfe, 

*lhat li^ht wc (ec is burning in my hall. 

Courteiy is fooner found in lowly (beds 
W 11b fmoky ratten, than in tap'ftry ballt 
And Mun, <rf, tuKa, m 

Halleluiah, tt. J. Proifr je 

the Lord. A fong of thankfaivine. 

Theo (hall thy faints 
Unfaincd Hallelujahs to Thee fing. 

Hymn, ot high praifc. 

. U J ofe and haavenly anthems, 

in which the church militant feems ambitious to 
emulate the triumphant, and echo hack the folemn 
praifes and hallelujahs ot the cekttial choirs. Boyle. 

Ha lloo. htterj. [T he original of this word 
is controverted: fomc imagine it corrupt¬ 
ed from a Ini, to him! others from aliens 
let us go! and Skinner from halier, to 

draw. J A word of encouragement when 

dogs are let loofe on their game. 

Some popular chief. 

More noify than the reft, but cries halloo. 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd comes out. 

To Ha'lloo. *v. u. [haler, French.! ^ 

1. To cry as after the dogs. 

! A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. Sba /. 

2. 1 o treat asm contempt. 

Countj> folks hallooed and houted after me, as 

the arrant ft coward that ever (hewed his (boulders 
to his enemy. 

To H a’i .loo. *v. a. 

1. To encourage with fhouts. 

w U I W f h u( ft L a ** 7 ’ J ack from fchool. 

Fond of his hunting-hom and pole. 

Though gout and age his fpeed detain, 

Old John halloot h»a hounds again, 

2. To chafe with fhouts. 

„ „ 1 Marcius, 

tialhomt like a hare. 

4- Toxali orfhout to, 

’igitizetd by fc zrasof 
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Zhftktfp. 


When we have found the king, he that Cr(! lights 
on him, 0 

^ the other. Shakefp. King Lear. 

holy ] L ° W ’ ^ *' t hal 2 lan * Saxon* 

1. To confecrate; to make holy. 

. 'T or hallow churches, it !s oalw 

to teftife that we make them places of publick re- 

Ib?tL r W L inwft God himfelf with them, and 
that wc fever them trom common ufet. Hooker 

it canw>t be endured to hear a man orofefe hi 
putteth fire to his nci[ 

sSZ'Lt - x,”" 

ls't Cade that I have flain,that monftrous traitor 5 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed. 

And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead. 

Sbakcfpearc* 

My prayers 

Are not words duly hallow'd\ nor my wilhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet pray'rs and wifoes 
Are all I can return. Shakefp. Henry Vill. 

God from work 

Now retting, blcfs'd and hallow'd the feveiUh daw. 

As retting on that day from aU his works. 

But not in filence holy kept. Milton 

a baniih'd faith (ball once again return. 

And veftal fires in hallow'd tempi** bunt. Dryden. 

No fatyr lurks within this baJlow'd ground 
But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. 

„ rr ... Grani'" 

2. To reverence as holy; hallowed bs thv 
name. * 1 

HALLuciNA'TtoN.if./ f halludnatio, Lat. J 
Errour ; blunder; miftake; folly. 

^ without caufe, is frequently 

fermed a bewitching difeafe ; but quellionkfs a mere 
hallucination of the vulgar. Hailey 

This mutt have been the hallucination o( the tan- 
fenber, who probably miftook the da(h of the I for 

* ‘ rl Addiftn. 

Halm. n.f. [healm, Saxon.] Straw; pro¬ 
nounced haivm : which fee. 

Ha # lo. n.f. A red circle round the fun 

or moon. 

lfthehailbe a little flatted, the Hght tranfmit- 
ted may grow fo ftrong, at a little left diftance than 
that of twenty-fix degrees, as 10 form a halo about 
i* fun “looo , which lAO. as often as the hall- 
ftones are duly figured, may be coloured. New/on. 

1 faw by reflexion, in a vcflel of ttagnating water, 
three We j, crowns or nngs of colours about the 
lun, like three little rainbows, concentrick to hia 

bQd 1 m Newton. 

Ha'lsbni no. adj. [ halt , German ; hafs. 
Scottifh, the neck.J Sounding harlhly; 

inharmonious in the throat or tomjue. 
Not in ufe. b 

This is halfening horny name hath, as Cornuto> 
in Italy, opened a gap to the fcoffiof many. Carrw. 

Ha lser. n.f. [from haly, neck, and peel, 
a . rope- h is now In marine pronuncia¬ 
tion corrupted to hawfer.] A rope lefs 
than a cable. 

A beechen maft then in the hollow bafe 

They hoifted, and with well-wreath d balftro hoift 
Their white fails. * Chapman*. 

No ba/fers need to hind thefe vefTels here. 

Nor bearded anchors; for no ttorms they fear. 

Dryden* 

To Halt. ir. n. [heals, Saxon, lame;, 
bealzan, to limp.] 

r. To limp; to be lame. 

And will (he yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am mif-ttiapen thus ?■ SbaH 
Thus inborn broiis the fadliona would engage. 

Or wars of cxil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 

'Till baiting vengeance overtook our. age. Dry dene 
Spenfcrhimfelf affedh the obfolcte, 

And Sidney's veifc halts ill on Roman feet. Pope* 

2. To flop in a march. 

I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. 

_ Addiftn* 

j. To heutate ; to ftand dubious. 

Ho* 





HAM 

Mow tong laity between tw opinion* t1 JCfrff. 

4. To fail; tofauher. 

H«re'» a paper written in hi» hand ; 

* A halting fonutt of his own pure brain, 

Faftiioo’d to Beatrice. Shakefp. 

All my faduliaia watched for my hilling* faying, 
pend venture he will be enticed, and we (hall prevail 
agaiaft him. Jeremiah. 

Halt. n.J. [from the verb.] Lame; crip¬ 
pled. 

Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the bait, 
end the blind. Cuke. 

Halt. n.J. [from the verb.] 

I. The a&of limping; the manner of limp¬ 
ing. 

x. [ 3 lte, French.] A (top in a march. 

The hcav'nly bands 
Down from a iky of jafper lighted now 
Tn Paradife, and on a hill made halt, Mil ten. 

Scouts each coaft light armed fcour 
Bach quarter to defery the diftant foe. 

Where lodg’d, or whither fied, or if for fight 
in motion, or in halt. Milton. 

Without any halt they marched between the two 
armies. Clarendon. 

H a'lt e r . n.J, [from halt.'] He who limps. 
Ha'lter. *. /. [ptdlftfle, Saxon, from 
halp, the neck. 

I . A rope to hang malefe&ors. 

He's fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do Yield ; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks. 
Expert your high ne(s* doom ot life or death. Shak, 
They were to die by the fword if they ftaod upon 
defence, and by the halier i f they yielded ; where¬ 
fore they made choice to die rather as foldien than 
u dngj. Hmytvord. 

Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth halters, as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleveland. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 

-But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden. 

%. A cord ; a ltrong ftring. 

Whom neither bolter binds nor burthen* charge. 

Sandys . 

To Halter. [from the noun.] To 
bind with a cord ; to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous 

delights of catching moles and haltering frogs. 

At ter bury. 

To Halve. *v. a. [from half, halves.] To 
divide into parte. 

Halve*, interj. [from half, halves being 
the plural.] An expreffion by which any 
one lays claim to an equal (hare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 

Runs to the fummoni of her hungry lamb ? 

But when the twin cries halves , (he quits the firft. 

Cleaveland. 

Ham. whether initial or final, is no other 

than the Saxon ham, a houfe, a farm, or 
village. - Gibjotis Camden . 

HAM. n.f\ [ham, Saxon; hamme , Dutch,] 

1. The hip; the binder part of the articu¬ 
lation ot the thigh with the knee. 

The bam was much relaxed; but there was fome 
eontr*£Uoa remaining. tVifeman. 

2. The thigh of a hog faired. 

Who has not learn'd, frelh fturgeon and ham pye 
Are no rewards for want and infamy i Pope. 

Wa' mated adj. [hamatus, Latin.] Hook¬ 
ed ; fet with hooks. 

To Ha'mblk. v. n. [from haml] To cut 
tbefinews of the thigh; to hamftring. 
Ha me. n.f [bama, Saxon ;] The collar by 
which a horfe draws in a waggon. 

Ha'mlbt. n.J . [ham, Saxon, and let , the 
diminutive termination.] A lmall village. 

Withio the fclf-fame torOihip, partlh, or hamlet, 
lands have divers degrees ol value. Baton. 


HAM 

He pitch’d Upon the plalft 
Hi* mighty camp, and, when the day return’d. 

The country wailed, and the hamlets turn’d. Dryd 

HA'MMEK, jv. ft [hamep,Saxom hammer 
Danifh.] 

1. The inftrument eonfifting of a long han¬ 
dle and heavy head, with which anything 
is forged or driven. 

The armourers. 

With bufy hammers doling rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Sbakefpeare . 

The (luff will not work well with a hammer. 

Bacon. 

It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beft anvils and hammers of iron. Brown. 

Every morning he nfes frelh to his hatnmer and 
his anvil. . South. 

The fmith prepares hi* hammer for the (broke. 

Dryd. Jstv. 

2. Any thing deftru&ive. 

That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
herelies, St. Auguftinc. Jiaknuill on Providence. 

To Ha'mmelu a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a hammer. 

His bones the hammer'd ftecl in ftrength furpafs. 

Sandys. 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. • 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. 

Drydtn. 

Drudg’d like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 

"Till he had hammer'd out a vaft eft ate. Dryd. 

1 muft pay with hammered money inftcad of 
milled. Dryden. 

3* To work in the mind ; to contrive by 
intelle&ual labour: ufed commonly in 
contempt. 

Wilt thou (till be hammering treachery, 

To humble down thy hufband and thyfelf ? Shak. 

He was nobody that could not hammer out of hi* 
name an inventidn by this witchcraft, and picture it 
it accordingly. Camden . 

Some fpirits,by whom they were ftirred and guided 
in the name of the people, hammered up the arti¬ 
cle*. Hayward* 

To Ha'mmei.v. n. 

i. To work ; to be bufy ; in contempt. 

Nor nced’ft thou much importune me to that. 
Whereon this month 1 have been hammering. Shak . 

1 have been ftudying how to compare 
Thisprifon where 1 live unto the world , 

And, for becaufe the world is populous. 

And here i* not a creature but mylelf, 

I cannot do it; yet I’ll hammer on’t. 

I. lo be in agitation. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Ha'mmerer. n. f. [from hammey.] He 
who works with a hammer. 

Ha'mm erhard. ir. f [hammet and hard. ] 

Hammer hard is when you harden iron or ftecl 
with much hammering on it. Moxon, 

Ha'mmock. n. ft [bamaca, Saxon.] A 
fwinging bed. 

Prince Maurice of Naflau, who had been aceuf- 
tomed to hammocks , ufed them all hia life. 

Temple. 

Hamper, n. f. [Suppofed by Minfbevo to 

be contracted from hand panier ; but 

hanaperhtm appears to have been a word 

long in ufe, whence hanaper , hamper, j A 

large balket for carriage. 

What powder'd wigs 1 what flames and darts ! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts ! Swift. 

To Ha'mper. v. a. [1 he original of this 
word, in its prefent meaning, is uncer¬ 
tain : Junius obferves that hamflyns in 
Teutonick is a quarrel: others imagine 
that hamper or hanaper, being the trea- 
fury to which fines are paid, to hamfer. 
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1 ■ 

entangle, as in chains or 


Sbakefp. 


* 
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which is commonly applied to the 1 rtf, 
means originally to fine.] 

1. To (hackle; to 
nets. 

O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie I 
That my free foul may ufe her wing. 

Which is now pinion'd wiih iqortalicy. 

As an entangl’d, bamptr'd thing. Herbert. 

We (hall find fuch engine* to a flail. 

And hamper thee, as thou (halt come of force. Milt . 
What was it but a lion hampered in a net! 

^ L'Eftrange. 

Wear under vixard-mafks their talents. 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Until they're hamper'd in the noofe. 

Too fait to dream of breaking loofe. HuJibrat 

They hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder 
their flight upwards. _ Ttlloifan. 

2. To cnfnarc ; to inveigle; to catch with 
allurements. 

She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby* 

Shakefp. 

3* To complicate ; to tangle. 

Engend’ving heats, thefeone by one unbind. 

Stretch their final! tubes, and hamper'd nerves un¬ 
wind. Blackm. 

4. To perplex ; to embarrafs by many lets 
and troubles. 

And when th* arc hamper'd by the laws, 

Releafe the lab’ren tor the caufe. Hudibrat. 

Ha'mstrinc. n.f. [ham and firing. The 

tendon of the ham. 

A player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his hamftring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
•Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the fcaflbldage. 

. Sbakefp. 

On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two 
bamftrings. IVifem. 

To Ha'mstrinc. V. a. preter and part, 
paff. hamfirung. [from tne noun.] To 
lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 

Hamftring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy *d; 

Then Fhalaris is added to his fide. Dryden. 

Han for have, in the plural. Obfolete. 

Spenfer. 

Ha'naper. n. f. [ hanaperium , low Latin.] 
A treafury ; an exchequer. The clerk of 
the hanaper receives the fees due to the 
king for the feal of charters and patents. 

The fines for all original writs were wont to be 
immediately paid into the hanaper of the Chancery. 

JSacsm . 

Ha'nces. n.f. [In a fhip.] Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on banniilers on the poop 
and quarter-deck down the gang-way. 

Har\ 

Ha'nces. [In architecture.] The ends 
of elliptical arches; and thefe are the 
arches of fmaller circles than the fcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. Harris • 

The fweep of the arch will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and perhaps you muft cement pieces 
to many of the courles in the lance, to make them 
long enough to contain fourteen inches. AJoxow. 

HAND. n.f. [hanb, honb, Saxon, and in 
all the Teutonick dialers.] 

1 . The palm with the fingers; the member 
with which we hold or ufe any ieftru- 
ment. 

They laid hands upon him, and bound him hand 
and foot* Knsllet’s Hft cry of the Turks. 

They band in band, with wandering (teps ar.d flow. 
Through Eden took their foliury way. Milton. 

That wonderful inftrument the hand, was it made 
to be idle l Berkley. 

2. Meafurc of four inches; ameafure ufed 
in the matches of korfes ; a palm. 

Side, right or left. 

For the other fide of tin court gate ea this hand, 

and 
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■nd that band* wit hangings of fifteen cubitt. 

Exod. xixviiA Ij. 

4» Part; quarter; fide. 

It is allowed on all bands* that the people of 
England are. more corrupt in their morals than any 
other nation this day und*r the fun- Sxvifr. 

$• Read/ payment refpeft to the re¬ 
ceiver. 

Of which oflfei the baft* accepted, receiving in 
band one year’s tribute. Kndhs's Hifory. 

Thcfe two mull make our duty very cafy; a con- 
fiderable reward in band* and the aflurance of a far 
greater recompeoce hereafter. %iiUtfon. 

6* Ready payment with regard to the prayer. 

Let not the wage* of any man Urry with thee r but 
give it him out of band. *Tob. iv. 14. 

7. Rate; price. 

t Time is the meafiwe of bufinefi; money of wares: 
bufinefs is bought at a dear band* where there is 
fnuU difpatch. ^ Bacon . 

8. Terms; conditions; rate. 

With Simplicity admire and accept the myftery j. 
but*at no band bj pride, ignorance, intereft, or Ta- 
nity WFtft it to ignoble funfo* Taylor 9 * Worthy Com. 

It is either an ill fi;noran ill etfc&, and there 
lore at no band coofiitcot with humility„ Taylor. 

9 * Aft; deed; external afti »n. 

Thou fa weft the contradi&on between my heart 
and band. Charles. 

go. Labour; aft of the hand. 

• Alnafchar was a very idle fellow, that never would 
let his band to any bufinets during hi* lather** life. 

_ t . e , AJdifm. 

I rather fnfpeCt my own judgment than 1 can b- - 

• lieve a fault to be in thu poem, which lay fo long 

■nder Virgil** corre^lon, and had his laftWput 

<0 it. Addifon. 

11. renormance. 

Where are thefe porters, 

Thefe lazy knaves ? Y ’are made a hue band T fellows. 
There'* a trim rabble let in. Sbakefp. 

12. Power of performance. 

He had. a great mind to try hi* band at a Spec¬ 
tator. and would fain have oneot hi* writing in niy 

# . Addifon. 

. A friend. °* ha* a very fine band on the 

***"• , Addifon. 

15. Attempt* undertaking. 

Out of them you dare take in band" to lay open 
the original of fuch a nation. Spenfrr on Ireiand. 

14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

^As her Majefty hath received great profit, fo may 
the, by a moderate band* from time to time reap the 

like. * • ' face*. 

15. Workmanlhip; power or aft of manu* 
fafturing or making. 

.An *« f clligenf being* coining out of the band* of 
* infinite perfection, with an averfion or even mdif- 
ferency to he reunirod with it* Author, the fource 
of ir* utmoft felicity, is fiich a (hock aod deform-ty 
. in the beautiful analogy of things, as ii not confident 
with fin 1 ft wifflom and petfedion. Cbejne. 

16. Manner of aftingor performing. 

The matter faw (he madoefs rifct 
H.* glow.ng cheeks, his ardcot eyes; 

And while he heav'n and earth defy’d. 

Chang'd his band* and check’d his pride. Dry den. 

17. gency; part in aftion. 

God muft have fet a more than ordinary eftem 
upon that which David was not thought fit to hav* 
an band «n. South 

*8. The aft of 

L-t Tamar \ir«& the meat in my fight, that I 

“a hand ' , 1 Sam. fill. 5. 

1 o-mght the poet's advocate I fhnd. 

And be delerve* the favour at my bond. Addijon. 

19. Aft of receiving any thing ready t* 

one's hand, when it oniy waits to be 
taken. 
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™ f"™ reacriei «» wither than to compound 
and dmde the materials that are made to his band 
but can do nothing towards the making or deftroyinr 
«ne atom of what if already m being. Locke. 

Alanyf whoft greatads and fortune were not nadc 


to their bands, had fufficicnt qualifications and op¬ 
portunities of rifing to thefe high pofts. Addifon. 

20. Care; neceflity of managing. 

Jupiter had a farm a Jong time upon his bands* 
lor want of a tenant to come up to his price. VEJir. 

When a ftatcfman wants a day’s defence, 

Ur envy holds a whole week’* war with fenfe. 

Ur simple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

by dunce be whiftfod off my bands. Pope. 

21. Difchargeof duty. 

Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at the 

a ° i. hc c,ei ®y* jo he in meannefs of eftate like 
the Apoftles; at the bands of the laity, to be as they 

who lived under tMe Apoftles. Hooker. 

22. Kcacb; nearnefs: as, at band, within 
reach, near, approaching. 

Your huiband is at band* I hear h»s trumpet. 

Cotafint, 1 hope the days are near at band* ^ 

That chambers will be fafe. Sbakefp. 

He is at band , aod Pindar us is come 
Todo you falutation. Sbakefp. 

The fight of hi* mind was like (ome fights or eyes; 
rather ftrong a* band than to carry afar off. Bacon. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no 
I wind, Ifleweth a wind at band. Bacon. 

A very great found near band hath ftrucken manv 
dCJ t V. . . t Bacon. 

U is not probable that any body (hould effea that 

at a diftance, which, nearer band* it cannot per- 
form. D r 

■a/t . ^ JSr&um. 

when mineral or metal is to be generated, nature 
need* not to have at band fait, fulphur, and mereurj. 

23. Mutual management. B ° J *' 

Nor fwords at band , nor hiding darts afar. 

Are doom'd t* avenge Ore tedious bloody war. Dryd. 

2 4 * of being in preparation. 

Where is our ufual manager of mirth ? 

What revels a re in bandt U there no play. 

To cafe the anguiih of a torturing hour? Sbakefp . 

2-. btate of being in prefent agitation. 

* ™ d u F m kcr wi,h a footer’s eyes 
That lik'd, but had a rougher talk in land* 

1 V n f0 **!? )ikic K to the name of war. Sbakefp. 

U» md'flereot to the matter in band which wiy 
the learned (hall determine of it. Locke 

26. Cards held at a pame. 

t ! e V r f ha * d dr4WTT ^ that did double 

lh« rtft of Ihe habitable world, belwe this. Bca..j. 

. That which is ofed in oppofition to 
another. r 

He would difpute 

o t u C>Un £ ba f*? s% and ftiJI confute. Hitdibreu. 
28. bcheme of aftion. 

u£?Mr r ” n wayc ' and ,hin ^ h!c i ^ 

0 ’ oo E’ n * »^r never Z 7 &, 
eicrpt he k.v f were firft « the.r mercy, were 

willing 10 change the bond in carrying on the war. 

» 1 A . _ - Clarendon. 

2 9 * vantage; gain ; fuperiority. 

, he f rcoch Kin g* fuppofing (O make his hand bv 
thofe rude ravages in England, broke off hh treaty of 
peace, and prodsimed lioftilify. Harvard. 

30. Competition; conteft. 

„ sll e in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds band with any. priftcefs in the world. Sbak. 

31 . ^franfmiffion; conveyance; agency of 
convey ance. 

The falutation by the band of me Paul, 
n —■ JM , Col* V. iS. 

32. rolicliion; power^ 

Saeramenfs ferve as the moral inftrumenfs of God 

tb iLf Ur? ? fc ' the ufe whereof » our bands* 
the effect in his. Hosier. 

And (hough vou war, like petty wrangling Hater,’ 

You r* in my hand ; and when 1 bid you ceafe. 

You lhall be crulb'd together into peace. Dryden. 
Between the landlord and tenant (here muft be 
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froifi a governour, (hall put him Into the band* of 
his own inclination. Locke. 

* crc ^ ands taken from the enemy, 
and diftributed amongft the foldicrs, or left in the 

band* of the proprietors under condition of cer. 
tarn duties. Arbuthn^ 

33. Preflure of the bridle. 

Hollow men, like horfes, hot at hand* 
ake gallant (how, and promife of their mettle. 

34. Method of government; difeiplinef re- 

ftraint. r 

Menelaus bare an heavy band over the citizens, 
Having a malicious mind againft his countrymen. 

He kept a ftrift hand on his nobility, and chofc 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon 

However ftr.a a band is to be kept upon all de- 
lire* of fancy, yet in recreation fancy muft be per¬ 
mitted to fpcak. Lockes 

35. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang'rous nurfe of vice, 

Gotland upon his youth, to pleafures bent. Daniel. 

30. 1 hat which performs the office of a 
hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable diftance with other bodies, as frft as the 
ideas of our own minds do naturally follow one ano- 
ther the thing feems to ftand ftill; as is evident in 
the bands of clocks and flwdows of fun-dials. Locke. 

37 - * person employed 5 a manager. 

The wjfeft prince, if h« can five himfelf and hi* 
people from ruin, un£cr the worft adm.uiftration, 
what may not his fubjefls hope for when hcchangeth 

38. Giver and receiver. J * 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in 
rhem.nd of man, than tranfmitted from band to 
band, through all generations. Tillotfon 

39- An aft; a workman ; a foldier. 

Your wrong* are known: impofc but yoor com¬ 
mands,- / 

This hour ih ill bring you tweoly thoufsnd hind,. 

° 5 m " ri “ a PPf>inttd the psinter guards,^fed 
that he could prefers* that hand trom the barbar.tr 
and mfolence of foldicrs. Dryden. 

A dictionary containing a natural hiftory requires 

a8 wdl M to ° much time ever to 
be hoped for. Lockt 

40. Catch of reach without choice. 

The men of Ifrael fmote as wdl the men of every 
aty as the bea(L and all that came to band, judoet. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 

Ii lhC 6reen , ear * and ,hc yc»ow fbcaf, 

Uncull'd as came to hand. Mllto* 

41. Form or caft of h riting. 

Here is th' indiament of the good Lord Haftingt, 
Which in a fet band fairly is engroft'd; * 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over. Sbakefp 
Solyman (hewed him his own letters intercepted! 
alking him if he knew not that band* if he knew 
not tnat ic^tl i fppjxii'f j 

Being difcoirered by their knowledge of Mr. Cow- 

^ir mv A-hr haP r ^ l Denham. 

If my dchtors do not keep their day 

Dtny their hand,, and then refufe to pay. 

I muft attend. 1 Hr d 

Whether men write court or Roman had, ot' 
any other, there 11 fomething peculiar in every one's 

, . Cchburn. 

The way to teach tp write, ia to get a plate g.aved 

With the cbintlm ol fuch hand you like. I.cekr 
Conftantia faw ihat the band writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter, Addifon 

I prefect thefe thoughts in an ill band; but fthol 


r 

They were wrote on both Tides, and in a fmali 
hand ’ ArZ*b n ot. 


--« 

- - » .... wmih mere muu oc i i 42 * H A N D Over head. TCl^olio-^ntl.r. ,.,/k 

juarterof the revenue of the land confuntly .nthe.r without feeing what one doei. ^ ’ 

*. ' 1 ■ S ? “»nr fi^kes of the alarum bell of fear and 

•waking to ether nations, and the facility of the 
j , w h |C h band over bead, have ferved their turn, 
tlvih ring Ihcpcalfo mwh the louder. Bacon. 

A country 


. . , Locke. 

It is fhntlefs pa ml to learn a language, which one 

--*y P**® ky hi* temper he will wholly neglcft, as 

foon a* an approach to manhood, felting fom free 
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A country fellow got oft unlucky tumble from t 
*: Thus ’tis, fay* a paffcnger, when people will 
be doing thing* band aver bead, without either ten 
or wit. VKJhange. 

43. Hand to Hand. Clofc ngnt. 

In Angle oppofition, bond to hand 9 
Ht did confound the beft part of in hour. Soakefp. 

He iffues, ere the fight, his dread command. 

That fling* afar, and poinard* band to band* 
lie banifh’d from the field. _ Dry den. 

44. Hand in Hand. In onion; con- 
jointly”. 

Had the fea been Marlborough*! element, the 
war had been beftowed there, to the advantage of 
the country, which would then have gone band in 
hand with his own. ^ Swift* 

4c. Hand in Hand. Fit; pat. 

As fair and as good, a kind of band in band 
companion, bad been fomething too fair and too good 
for ahy lady in Britanny. w Sbukcfp. 

46. Hand to mouth* As want requires. 

I can get bread from band to moutb 9 and make 
even at the year’s end. IlEfrange. 

47. To hear in Hand. To keep m ex¬ 
pectation ; to elude. 

A rafcally yea-forfooth knave, to bear in band , 
and then ftand upon fecurity. # Shakefp. 

.48. To be Ha n d and Glove* To be intimate 
and familiar; to fuit one another. 

To Hand, v* a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give or tranlmit with the hand. 

f ud« was not for off, not only becaufc he dipped 
in the fame diih, but becaufc he was fo near that 
our Saviour could band tire (bp unto him* Brown. 

I have been (hewn a written prophecy that is 
bandid among them with great fecrecy. Addifon. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 

Angels did band her up, who next God dwell. 

0 Donne* 

By fafe and mfenGble degrees he will pafs from a 
boy to a man, which is the moft hazardous ftep in 
litc: this therefore thoutd be carefully watched, and 

a Young man with great diligence banded over it. 

' Locke . 
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To feize; to lay hands on. 

Let him, that makes but miles of his eyes, 

'f irftbartd me: on mine own accord. I'll off. Soak. 

To manage; to move with the hand. 

•Tis then that with delight I rove* 

Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

1 blefs my chains, I band my oar, . 

Nor think on all I left on (hoar. # Prior. 

, To tranfmit in fucceflion, with down; 
to deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but 
even ot feveral the moft remarkable particular acci¬ 
dents of it likcwife, which they banded downward 
to the fucceeding ages. /Poodward. 

I know no other way of fecuring thefe monu¬ 
ments, and making them numerous enough to be 
handed down to future ages. Addifon. 

Art* and feiencts confift of (battered theorem* and 
pra&icei, which are banded about amongft the maf- 
ten, and only revealed to the filii artis 9 'till feme 
great genius appears, who collets thefe disjointed 

propofitioni, and reduces them iato a regular fyftcm. 
r r Aimnihnot. 

One would think a ftory fo fit for age to talk of, 

and ir-farcy to hear, were incapable of being banded 

down to us. P 0 ?'. 

Hand is much ufed in compofition for 
that which is manageable by the hand* as 
a bandfaiv ; or borne in the hand, as a 

handbarrovu* 

Ha'ndbarrow. tt* f A frame on which 
anj thing is carried by the hands of two 
men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A bandbarrow , wheelbarrow, (hovel, and (bade. 

suffer. 

Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth on a 

handbarrow, and carry them to the place you intend. 

Mortimer . 

Hand-basket. n /. A portable balktt. 
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You muff have woollen yam to tie grafts with, and 
a fmali handbafkel to carry them in. Mortimer . 

Hand-bell* it. /. A bell rung by the 
hand. . 

The ftrength of the percuflion is the principal 
caufe of the loudnefs or foftnefs of founds, as in 
ringing of a band-bell. harder or fofter. Bacon . 

Hand-breadth- n.f* A fpacc equal to 
the breadth of the hand ; a palm. 

A border of an bandbreadtb round about. Exod. 
The eaftera people determined their band breadth 
by the breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, 
and twenty*four a hana l s breadth. Arbutbnot. 

H a'n d e d. adj* [from hand* ] 

1. Having the life of the hand left or right. 

Many are right banded , whofc livers arc weakly 
conftituted: and many ufe the left, in whom that 
partis ftrongeft. . brown. 

2. With hands joined. 

Into their inmoft bow’r 

Handed they went. Milton . 

Hander. n* f* [from Jxtrtd*] Transmit¬ 

ter ; conveyor in fucceflion. 

They would affume, with wond’rous art, 

T^emlclvcs to be the whole who are but part. 

Of that vaft frame the churph; yet grant they were 

The banders down, can they from thence infer 

A right {‘interpret: Or would they alone. 

Who brought the prefent, claim it for their own ? 

Dryden. 

Ha'ndfast. n.f* [hand ax\d faff *] Hold ; 
cuftody. Obfolete. 

If that (hepherd be not in handfaft 9 let him fly. 

Sbakefpeare • 

Ha'ndful. n.f* [hand and full* ] 

1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 

tain. 

I faw a country gentleman at the fide of Roia- 
mond’s pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his 
pocket, and gathering the ducks about him.. Add if. 

2. A palm; a hand's breadth; four inches. 

Take one veffcl of filvcr and another of wood, each 
full of water, and knap the tongs together about an 
handful irom the bottom, artd the found Will be 
more tefounding from the veffcl of filter than that of 
wood. . Bacon. 

The peaceful (cabbard where it dwelt, 

The rancour of its edge had lelt; 

For of the lower end two bandful 
It had devour’d, it was fo manful. Hudibras. 

3. A fmali number or quantity. 

He could not, with fuch a handful of men, and 

without caunoo, propofc reafonably to fight a battle. 

Clarendon. 

As much as can be done. 

Being in pofleflion of the town, they had their 
handful to defend themfelve* from firing. Raleigh. 

Hand-gallop.* ./. A flow and eafy gal¬ 
lop, in which the hand prefles the bridle 
to hinder increafe of fpeed. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnefs, has as little variety 

of numbers and founds as he : he is always upon a 

band-gallop , and his verfe runs upon carpet ground. 

Dryden. 

Hand-gun. n* f* A gun wielded by the 
hand. 

Guns have names given them, fome from ferpents 
or ravenous birds, as culvcriocs or colubrines; others 
mother refpefts, as cannons* demicannons, band- 
guns, and mufketa. Camden. 

Handicraft. n*f* [hand and craft*] 
i. Manual occupation; work performed by 
the hand. 

Particular members of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniufes, and divert themfelve* with 
painting, fculpture - * J 
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and handicrafts are managed after the lame mime 

Gulliver*s Travels. 

Handicraftsman, n . f* [handicraft and 

man*] A manufacturer; one employed 

in manual occupation. 

O miferable age 1 virtue is not regarded in handi¬ 
craftsmen . Sbakejf, 
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ever a I kinds of handicrafts. Addifon. 

2. A man who lives by manual labour. 

The cov’nants thou (halt teach by candle-light. 
When puffing fmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts* in peaceful beds are laid. Drvden • 

The auricrict for children of ordinary g< 
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The principal bulk of the vulgar native* are ti 
of the ground free, ferrants, and handicrafts 
as fmiths, mafons, and carpenters. Bt 

The profanenefs and ignorance of bandkraftfmen , 
fmali toadera, fervants, and the like, are toa degree, 
very hard to be imagined greater. Swift* 

It it the landed man that maintains the merchant 
and ihopkeeper, and handicraft [man. * Swiff* 

Ha'ndily *adv. [from handy*] Withfkill ; 
with dexterity. 

Ha # ndiness. n*f* [from bandy*] Read!* 
nefs ; dexterity. 

Ha'ndiwork. n* f* [handy and work*] 
Work of the hand; product of labour; 
roanufa&ure. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural 
will of God, which wiftieth to the works of his own 
hands, in that they are his own handiwork 9 all hap- 
pinefs 5 although perhaps, for fome fpedal caufe sa 
our own particular, a contrary determination hare 
feemed more convenient. Hooker. 

As proper men as ever trod upon netts-leather 
have gone on my handiwork. Sbakcfp. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament (heweth his handiwork. Pfalmx. 

He parted with the g re ate ft hlcfiing of numau 
nature for the handiwork of a taylor. L*EJirange. 

Ha'ndkerchief. n.f. [hand and kerchief.] 

A piece of filk or linen ufed to wipe the 

face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand 
holding a letter, in the other her bandkere^irf^ 
which had late y drunk up the tears of her eye*. 

Sidney. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches 
the (hepberd’s Ion, who has not only hia innocence, 
but a banikci chief and rings of his, that Paulina 
knows. ShakefpeatX. 

The Romans did not make ufe of handkerchiefs 
but of the laciuia or border of the garment, to wipe 
their face. Arbutbnot* 

To Ha ; ndle. v* a* [handelcn, Dutch, from 

hand. ] 

1. To touch ; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily bandle 9 make u* per-* 
ccive, that vrhilft they remain between them, they 
hinder the approach of the part of our hands that 
prefs them. Locke* 

2. To manage ; to wield. 

That fellow bandies his bow like a ciowkecp *r. 

Shakefp. 

3. To make familiar to the hand by fre¬ 
quent touching. 

An incurable (hynefs is the general vice of the 
Irifh horfes, and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, 
becaufe the hardnefi of the winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and handle their colts fix months 
every year. Temple m 

4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch'd, or (lightly handled in diicourfe. Shakefp* 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice. 
Thou bandlrjl in thy difeourfe. Shakefp * 

Leaving to the author the cxa£i handling of every 
particular, and labouring to follow the rules of 
abridgment. a Mae* 

• Of a number of other like inftances we (halt fpeak 
snore when we handle the communication of founds. 

Bacon* 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his tieatife, for the ex- 

f dication of thi* inftrument, the fubdeties of it are 
irgely and excellently handled* IP 1 Ik ins's Daedalus* 
In an argument, handled thus briefly, everything 
cannot be laid. Auer bury. 

5, To deal with; to praftke# 

They 
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They that handle the law know me not. yier, ii. S. 

6 . To treat well or ill. 

Talbot* my life, my joy, again return'd I . 
How wert thou handled^ being prisoner l Sbakcfp. 

They were well enough pleated to be rid ot an 
enemy that had handle (them fo 111 . Ciartndun. 

7. To pra&ife upon; to tranfaft with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave to queftion ; you 
(hall Ice how 1 'll bandit her. Sbake/p. 

Ha'ndls* n.f [hanble, Saxon.] 

I. That part of any tiling by which it is 
held in the hand; a haft. 

No band of blood and bone 
Can gripe the fared handle of our fceptre, 

Unlelc he do profane, Deal,or ufurp. Shah/p. 

Fortune tumeth die handle of the bottle, which 
is cafy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 
which is hard to grafp. * Baton. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle , or at 
tail we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 

A carpenter that had got the iron work of an ase, 
begged only fo much wood as would make a handle 

tP it. L'E/lrange. 

Of bone tbe bandies of my knives are made* 

Yet no ill tafte from thence affedh the blade. 

Or what l carve 5 nor is there ever lift 
Any unfav’ry haut-gouft from the haft. Drydcn. 

A beam there was, on which a beecheA pail 
Huog by the handle on a driven nail. Drydtn . 

2. That of which u(e is made. 

They overturned him in all his interefo by the 
fure but fatal bandit of his own good nature. South . 

Ha'kd l ess. adj. [based and Z^/.] Without 
a band. 

Speak, my Lavinia, what acctided hand 
Hath made thee bamdleft f Sbake/p. 

Hit mangled myrmidons, 

Nofekfr, bandle/i , hack’t and dipt, come to him 
Cryiog on He&or. Sbake/p. 

Ha ndmaid. «. /. A maid that waits at 
hand. 

Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 

Stay, let thy humble bondmaid (peak to thee. Sbak. 

She gave the knight great thanks in little fpecch. 
And laid (he would hi* handmaid pout remain. 

Fairfax. 

I will never fetpoliticks againft ethieks, cfpecially 
for that true ethieks are but at a handmaid t« ai.;_ 
rutv and religion. 

Heaven's young eft teamed ftar 
Hath fix'd her polifh'd car. 

Her fletptof Lord with handmaid lamp attending. 

Milton. 

L#ve led them on; and Faith, who knew them befl 
Thy handmaids ,, dad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo drell. 

And fpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. Milton. 

Thole of my family their mailer flight. 

Crown dcfpicable in my handmaid's light. Sandys. 

By viewing nature, nature's handmaid. Art, 

Makes mighty things from fmill beginnings grow'; 

T hu* fifties firft to lhipping did impart. 

Their tail (he rudder, and their head the prow. 

Since he had placed his heart upon wifilom; health, 
wealth, vi&ory and honour ihouid always wait on 
her ai her handmaids . Addifon. 

% Then criticism the mule's handmaid prov'd. 

To dreCi her charms and make her more beiov’d. 

vi# . Fope. 

Ha ndmill. »./. [hand and null. A mill 

moved by the hand. 

Oft the drudging afr is driv’it with toil; 
r eturning late, and loader home with gain 

Of barter'd pitch, and handmiiU for the grain. 

XJ _ . f Dryden. 

xi aw da off. A vulgar phrafe for keep off: 
forbear. 

They cut a flag into parts; but as they were en¬ 
tering upon the dividend, bands off, fays the lion. 

Ha'ndsaili, n,f. Sails managed by the 

hand. J 

Vot. I, 


Bacon. 
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The fee men wiU neither (land to tbeir bandfuils , 
nor fufftr the pilot to freer. * Temple . 

Ha'ndsaw. n.f Saw manageable by the 
hand. 

My buckler cut throogh and through, and my 
{word hack’d like a band jaw. Sbake/p. 

To perform this work, it is neceftiry to be pro¬ 
vided with a firong knife and a fmall bandfanu. 

Mortimer. 

HA^NDSEL.zr.yi [hestj r/, a firft gift, Dutch.] 
The firft a& of ultngany thing; the firft 
a6l of (ale Jt is not ufed, except in the 
dialed of trade. 

The apoftks term it the pledge of our inheritance, 
and the banftl or cartteft ot that which is to come. 

Hooker. 

Thou art joy’s bandfel; hcav'n-lfes fiat in thee, 
Subje& to every mounter's beaded kime. Herbert. 

To Ha'kdsel. i\ a. To life or do any 
thing the firft time. 

In timorous deer he bandfcls his young paws. 

And leaves the nigged bear lor firmer claws. Cdwley* 

1 *d (how you 

How eafy 'tir to die, by my example. 

And bandfel fate before you. Vyd. 

HA'NDSOME. adj. [, handfaem , Dutcfi, 

ready, dexterous.] 

1. Ready ; gainly ; convenient. 

For a thief it is fo bandfome , as it may feem it 
was full invented for him. Spenjer. 

2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. 

A great man entered by force into a pea font’s 
boufo, and, finding his wife very handfoast, turned 
the good man out of hit dwelling, ^ Add/on. 

3. Elegant; graceful. 

That tafinefs and bandfeme addrefs in writing is 
haidcft to be attained by perfoos bred 10 a meaner 
way. \ Felton. 

4. Ample ; liberal: as, a bandfomc fortune. 

5. Generous; noble : as a bastdfotne action. 

To Ha'n»som 8. v. a. [from the adjcflive.] 
To render elegant or neafL 

Him all repute 

For hiidevicein bandfomfngz full; 

To judge of lace he hath tbe bell conceit. Donne. 

Ha'kdiomuy. adv. [from handfome.] 

1. Conveniently; dexteroufiy. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that 
Cometh bandfomely in hia way. Spenfce. 

Who* tbe kind nymph, changing her frniti a ft 

fhape. 

Becomes unhudfomc, hasedfomrly la 'fctpe, H lcr. 

2. Beautifully $ gracefully, 

3. Elegantly; neatly. k*** 

A carpenter, after he hath faWn down a free, hath 

_L M. £_ Jr f- % m. m 9 _ - 


vrffcl thereof. * 
m/dorr. 


4. Liberally; generoufly. 

I am finding out a convenient place for an alms- 
houfe, which i intend to endow Very handfomtly 
for a dozen fuperannuated hnflnndmen. Addifom 

Handsomeness. «. /. [from bumdjome . J 
Beauty ; grace ; elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a 
doleful countenance, yet nei iher forgetting bandfeme^ 
uejs in her mourning garments, oar fweemefi m her 
dolefuloountenaoce. , D Sidney. 

For bandfomemfs * lake, it were good you had 
(he upper glafs upon a frail. Bacon. 

In cloth*, cheap bandfomeneft doth bear the bell. 

*.r . Herbert. 

Perfons of the fairer fex like that bandfomexef* for 

which they find thehifelves to be the moll iikcif. 

' *” i ' Boyle. 

Ha'kdtici. n.f. [hand !nd -via!.] A rice 
to hold fmall work in. (< 

Ha # H DwtiTiifO. n.f [hand * nd nvrittng.] 

A ca(t or form of writing ptcoliar to each 
hand. 

That you beat me at (be mart, I have your haml 
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It the (kin were parchment, and the blows yotr gave 

me ink. 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Sbnkefpejre, 

To no other caufe than the wife providence oi Cod 
can be referred the diverlity of bandtvritings. 

_ _ . . Cockbnrrt . 

Ha # kdy. ndj. [from hand.] 

r. Executed or performed by the hnnd. 

They were but few, yet they would eafily over¬ 
throw ihf great numbers of them, if ever they came 
to bandy blows. Knolles. 

Both pai ties now were drawn fo clofe, 

Almofr to come to bandy blows. Hudibras . 

2. Ready ; dexterous ; fkilful. 

She tbipt the fralks of all their leaves ; the beft 
She cull'd, and them with bandy care flic drefr. 

Drydett. 

The fervants wafii the platter, fcour the plate ; 

And each is bandy in his way. Dryd. 

3., Convenient; ready to the hand. 

The flrike-btock is a plane fhorter than the joint¬ 
er, and is more bandy than the long jointer. 

T _ . Mo scon. 

Handidandy. n.f a play in which 
children change hands and places. 

See how yond jufricc rails upon yond fimple thief! 
Hark in thine fear: change places 5 and handy dandy, 
which is the jufrice, which is the thief l 

Sbakejpeart. 

Neither eroT* and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are 
quite lb ancient as bandydandy. Arbntb. and Fope. 

To HANG, ‘v. a. prefer, and part. paff. 
hanged or bung , anciently bong. J [hangaa, 
Saxon. ] 

. To fufpend ; to faften in fuch a manner 
aa to be fuftained, not below, but above, 

_ Strangely vilitedpeople he cures; 

Hanging a golden frarop about tbeir necks. 

Put on with holy prayers. Sbake/p. 

. Hi* great army is utterly ruined, he himfclf flam 
in it, and his head and right hand cut otf, and bang 
up before Jcrufalcm. South. 

1* To place without any (olid fupport, 

Thott all things haft df nothing made. 

That bang'Jl the (olid e*rth in fleecing air, 

Vchr’d wuh clear fprings, which ambient fear repair, 
v m Sandys. 

3. T 6 Cnoak and kill by fufpending by the 
neck, fb as that the ligature intercepts 

the breath and circulation. 

He hath commifljon from thy wife and me 
To hang Cortfelia in dieprifon^ Sbake/p. 

Hanging luppofcs human foul and reafon ; 

Thi# animal*s oelow committing treafon: 

Shall he be bang'd, who never could rebel ? 

That’s a preferment for Architophel. Dryden. 

y To difplay ; to (how aloft. 

This unlucky mole milled jfeveral coxcombs; and 
1 the banging out of fatfe colours, made fame of 
them converfe with Ratalinda in what they thought 
(he fpirit of her party. Addijon. 

5. To let fall below the proper fituation ; 
to decline* 

There is a wicked man that bangetb down his 
head fadly ; But inwardly he is full ot deceit. 

Be clef. xiT. Si; 

The beauties of this piave fhoaJd mourn \ 

Th* immortal fruits and flow’rs at my return 
Should bang their wither’d heads; for fore my bteaft 
Is now more pois'nou*. Dryden. 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 

The violetfweet, but quickly paft the prime ; 

White Iillies bang their heads and (bon decay ; 

And whiter fnow in minutes melts away. Dry dot. 

1 The cheerful birds no longer ling ; 

Each drops hit head, and bangs his wing. Prior J 

d* To fix in fuch a manner as in fome di-. j 
, reftiona to be moveable. 

1 ■ The gates and the chambers they renewed, »n& 
banged door® upon them. Mac. is. ^ y m 1 

j. To cover or charge by any thing 
fu fpended, 

5 ^ Hung 
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Hang be the heav’ns with black, yield day to 
night? £' hakefp. 

The pavement ever foul with human gore ; 

Heads and their mangled members burg the door. 

. Dryden. 

S. To fumifh with ornaments or draperies 

* fattened to the wall. 

Muhck is better in chambers wainfeotted than 
banged. Bacm. 

It e’er roy pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off’rings on thy altars'make* 

Or 1 increas'd them with my fyivan toils, 

* And bung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils. 

Give me to fcatter thefe. Dryden. 

Sir Roger has burg federal parts of his houfe with 
the trophies of his labours. Addifon. 

To Hang. <v, ?u 

1. Tu be fufpended; to be fopported above, 
not below. 

Over it a fairportcuHis£**£, 

Which to the gate directly did incline. 

With comely compafs and compafture ftrong. Spenf. 

2. To depend; to fall loofely on the lower 
part $ to dangle. 

Upon her (boulders wings (he wears, 

Like barging fleerej, lin’d through with can. 

HuJihr as. 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then any young mailer fwiftly learns the sice. 

And (hakes in banging (leeves the little box and dice. 

Dryden. 

3. To bend forward. 

By banging is only meant a pofture of bending for¬ 
ward to ftrike the enemy. Addifon. 

4< To float; to play. 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil (beech and foft perfuaiion bung * Prior. 

5. To be iupported by fomething raifed 
above the ground. 

Whatever u placed on the head may be faid to 
bang 1 aa we call banging garden* fuch as are planted 
on the top of the hoolc. Addifon . 

6. To reft upon by embracing. 

She bung about my neck, and kift on kifs 
She vied. Sbakefp. 

To-day might I, banging on Hoifpux*a neck,. 

Have talked of Monmouth’s grave. Sbakefp. 

Fauftina.is flcfonbcd in the fonn of a lady fitting 
upon a bed, and two little infants barging about her 
neck. Ptacbam. 

7. To hover; to Impend. 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And fundry bledings bang about his throne. 

That (peak him full of grace. Sbakefp. 

• Odious names of diftinffion, which bad dept 
while the dread of popery bkng over us were revised. 

Atterbnry. 

S. To be loofely joined. 

** Whither go you ? * 

- To fee your wife: is (he at home ? 

Ay, and as idle as (he may bang together. Slab. 

9. To drag; to be incommodioufly joined. 

In my Lucia's abfence 

Life bangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addif. 

10. To be compact or united with together. 

In the common caufe we are all of * piece: we 

bang together. Dryien. 

Your device bangs very well together\ but is it 
qot liable to exceptions ? Addifon. 

11. To adhere, unwclcomely or incommo¬ 
dioufly. 

A cheerful temper, (hints out in all her converfa- 
ttofi* and diOipatcs thofc apprehenfioni which bang 
on the timorous or the modett, when admitted to her 
pretence. Addifon. 

Shining iandfkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful 
licet, difperfe that gloom inefa which is apt to bang 
upon the mind in ibofe difconfolatc feafooi. 

Addifon. 

12> To refi ; to reftde. 

Sleep lhall neither night nor day 1 

Hang upon hit penthoufe lid. Sbakefp, 

T odc in iufpenfe; to be In a ftate of 
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Thy life (hall bang in doubt before thee, and thou 
(halt fear day and night, and (halt have none af¬ 
ford nee of thv life. Dent. 

14. To be delayed ; to linger. 

A nob)e ftroke he lifted high. 

Which bttng not, but lb fwift with temped fell 
On the proud cittt of Satan. Milton. 

She thrice eflay'd tofpeak: her accents bung. 
And fault’ring dy*d unfimfh’d on her tongue. Dryd. 

15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that bangs on princes* favours! Sb. 
Great queen! whole name ltnkes haughty sno- 
narchs pale. 

On whofe juft feeptre bangs Europa’s (calc. Prior . 

16. Tube fixed orfufpeuded with attention. 

Though wond’ring feoates bung on all he (poke. 
The dub mull hail him matter of rhe joke. Pc 

17. To have a fteep acclivity. 

Stifles marl (hews itfclf on the middle of the 
(ides or banging grounds.' Mortimer. 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court foiTakcs him and fir Balaam bangs. 

Pope. 

19. To decline ; £0 tend down. 

1 His neck obliquely o’er his (boulders bung. 

Pick’d with the weight of deep that tames the 
ttrong. * Pope: 

Ha'nger. n./, [from bang.] That by which 
any thing hangs; as, the pot hang 
H'ancer. jt. f. [from hang. ] 
broad fword. 

Ha'ncer-on. n. f [{tom hang,] A de¬ 
pendant , one who eats and drinks with¬ 
out payment. 

. If the wife or children were abfent, their rcoms 
were fopplied by the umbrae, or hangers-on. Brown. 
They all excufed themfelvea fave two, which two 
: he reckoned his friends, and all the relt hangers-on. 

U hflrange. 

He is a perpetual banger-on, yet nobody knows 
how to be without him. Swift, 

Ha N c r n c. ft,/, £from hang,] 

1. Drapery hung or fafteued againft the 
walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

Like rich hangings in an hopiely houfe 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Sbakrfp. 

Being informed that his breakfttt was ready, he 
drew towards the door, ■where the bangings were 
held up. Clarendon. 

Now purple bangings cloath the palace walls. 

And fumptuoua featts arc made in fplendid halls. 

Dry den. 

Lucas Van Leyden has infedted all Europe with 
his defigns for Upeftry, which, by the ignorant, are 
called ancient bangings. Dsyden. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

, With prompting priett behind the banging. Prior. 

fe. Any thing that hangs to another. .Not 

. in ufe. 9 . . t . : 1 * . 

A florin, or robbery, or call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves, 
l jAndJctt me bare to weather. Sbakefp. 

Ha'ngimg participial adj. [from bang.] 

1. Foreboding death by the halter. 

■ m • 

Surely, fir, * good favour you have; but that you 
have a ranging look. 

What A£tbiops lips he has! 

How foil a fnout, and what a banging face! Dryd, 

2. Requiring ft> be pqnifhed by the halter; 

A hanging matter. * « 

Hangman. n,J. [hang and man .] 

I. Thepublick executioner. 

This monftcr (at like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows i in his rigfit hand he was painted holding a 
crown of laurel, and in his left hand a purfe of money. 

Sidney. 

Who makes that noife there ? who art you ? 
—Your friend, fir, the hangman : you mutt be fo 
good, fir, to rife, and be put to death. Sbakefp. 

Men do not ftand 1 

In fo ill cafe, that Cod hath with his hand 


Sbakefp. 
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. Sign'd kings blank charters to kill whom they hate ; 
Nor are they vicars but hangmen to fate. Danner. 

1 never knew a critick, who made it his buGnefs 
to lalh the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himfclf? as the hangman b generally a 
worfe male tailor than the criminal that fuffers by his 
hand. Addifon . 

2. A term of reproach, either ierious or 
ludicrous. 

One cried, God blefs us! and Amen! the other ; 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands ; 
Liftening their fear, I could dot (ay Amen, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Sbakefp. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid*s bowftnng, 
and the little hangman dare not (hoot at him. SbaJt. 

Ha nr. n.f. [bank, lil an dick, a chain or 
coil of rope, 

1. A Ikein of thread. 

2. A tyc; a check ; an influence. A low 
word. 

Do we think we have the bank that fome gallants 
have on their trotting merchants, that, upon peril 
of loGug all former fcores, he mutt (till go on to fopply? 

Decay of Piety. 

To Ha'nker, *v. n. \hankerm, Dutch.] "1 o 
long importunately; to have an incefllmt 
wifh ; it has commonly after before the 
thing defired. It is fcarcely uftd but in 
familiar language. 

And now the faints began their reign. 

For which th* had yearn’d fo long in vain. 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings , 

To fee an empire all of kings. lladibras • 

Among women and children, care is to be taken 
that they get not a hankering after tftefejuggling 
astrologers and fortune-tellers. VEflrange. 

The fhepherd would be a merchant, and the mer¬ 
chant bankers after fomething elfe. L'Eflrange. 

Daft thou not banker after a greater liberty in fome 
things t If not, there’s no better figo of good refo- 

lution. Cal ary . 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always han¬ 
kering after the diverfions of the town. Addifon. 

The republiek that fell under the fubjedion of 
the duke of Florence, ftitl retains many hankerings 
after its ancient liberty. 

Han't, for has net, or have not , 

i That rpguifh leer of your’smakes a pretty woman’s 

heart ake; you han't that fimper about the mouth 
for nothing. Addifon . 

HAP. n.f, [anbap, in Welfh, is misfortune.] 

1. Chance; fortune. 

Whether art it were, or heedlef* bap. 

As through the flow’ring torett rafh (he fled. 

In her rode hairs fwcet flowers themfdves did lap. 
And nourishing freih leaves and blcdfoms did enwrap. 

Spenfer , 

2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 

Cur*ft be good baps, and curlt be they that build 
Their hopes on baft, and do not make defpair 
For all thefe certain blows the (ureft fhield. Sidney^ 

To have cje&ed whatloevtr that church doth make 
account of, without any other crime than that it 
hath been the bap thereof to be ufed by the church 
of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of 
God, might haply have pleafed fome few men, who, 
having begun fuch a courfe thcmfclves, mutt be glad 
to fee their example followed. Hookes. 

Things cafual do vary, and that which a man 
doth but chance to think well of cannot ftill have the 

* like bap. Knolles. 

Solyman commended them.for their valour in their 
evil baps , more than the vidlory of others got by 
good fortune. Knolles. 

A fox had the bap to fall into the hands of a lion. 

L'Eflrange. 

3. Accident; cafual event; misfortune. 

Nor feared the among the bands to ttray 
Of armed men; for often bad (he feen 

The tragick end of many a bloody fray: 

Her life had full of bops and hazard^ been. Fairfax. 

HAF-kAZARD. n, f Chance; accident: 

perhaps originally hap bazarde. 

The former of thefe is the moft fuse and infallible 
w ay ; but lb hard that all (bun it, and had rather 
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walk at men do in the dark by bap-baxard. than 
tread fo long and intricate maxes for knowledge’ 
lake. Hooker. 

We live at hap-barard., and without any infight 
into caufes and cfle&s. ISEftraugt. 

We take our principles at hap-baxard upon trull, 
and then believe a whole ftem, upon a prefumption 
that theyare true. Lock*. 

To Hap. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To happen; to have the cafual confe¬ 
rence. 

It will be too late to gather (hips or foldien, which 
may need to be prefently employed, and whole want 
may bap to hazard a kingdom. Clarendon . 

2. To come by chance; to befall cafually. 

Run you to the citadel. 

And tell my lords and lady what hath hap*d. Shak. 

In deftru&ions by deluge the remnant which bap 
to be referred are ignorant people. Bacon. 

Ha'ply. adv. [from hap.'] 

1. Perhaps; peradventtirc; it may be. 

This love of theirs tnyfelf hare often feet*. 

Haply when they have judg'd me fait afleep. 

To warn 

Us, haply too fecure, of our difeharge 
From penalty, becaufe from death releas'd 
Some days. Milton. 

Then haply yet your bread remains untouch'd. 
Though that feems Orange. Rowe. 

Let us now fee what condufions may be found for 
snftru&ion of any other (late, that may haply labour 
under the like circumftaaces. Swift, 

2. By chance; by accident. 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft, that fwim the ocean ftream; 

Him haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam. 

The pilot offomefmaTl night-founder’d fluff 
Deeming feme ifland oft, as feamcn tell. 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind. 

Moon by his fide. Milton. 

Hapless, adj . [from hap.] Unhappy; 
unfortunate ; lucklefs; unlucky. 

Haplefs /Egeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear th’ extremity of dire miihap f Shale/p. 

Here haplefs Icarus had found his part. 

Had not the father's grief retrain'd his art. Dryden. 

Did his haplefs pffioa equal mine, 

I would refufe the blift. 

To Ha'ppek. *v. n, [from hap .] 

1. To fall out; to chance to come to pais. 

Bring forth your ftrong reafens, and fbew us what 
Ihall happen. Ifaiab. 

Say not I have finned, and what harm hath hap¬ 
pened unto me ? Eccirf. v 4. 

If it fe fall out that thou art miferable for ever 
thou haft no reafen to be furprifed, as if feme unex¬ 
pected thing had happened to thee. Tillotfon. 

2. To light; to tall by chance. 

I have happened on feme other accounts relating 
to mortalities. Craunt. 

Ha'ppily. ad*v. [from happy.] 

1. Fortunately; luckily; fiicccfsfully. 

K come to wive it wealthily in Padua: 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Sbaht/p. 

Preferr’d by conoueft, happily o’erthrown. 

Falling they rife to oe with us made one. Waller. 

Neither is it fe trivial aa undertaking to make a 
tragedy end happily ; for 'tis more difficult to fave 
than kill. Dryden. 

2t Addrefsfully; gracefully; without la¬ 
bour. 

Form'd by thy converfe, happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 

In a ftate of felicity; as, he lives happily . 

By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe 
happily is written erroneoufly for haply. 

One thing snore 1 (hall wife you to defire of them, 
mho happily may perufe thefe two treaufer 

. Diftby - 

Ha'fpiwess, ttn/o jTrom 
l. Felicity ; date in wl 
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that which Amply for itielf is to be defin'd and con- 
taineth in it after an eminent fort the con ten ration 
of our defires, the higheft degree of all our perfection. 

Hooker. 

" Dh 1 bappinefs of fweet retir'd content, 

To be at once fee u re and innocent. Denham . 

Philofbphers differ about the chief good or bap- 
pinefs of man. Temple. 

The various and contrary choices that men make 
in the world, argue that the fame thing is not good 
to every man alike: this variety of purfuits (hews, 
that every one docs not place his bappinefs in the 
fame thing. Locke. 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace. 

Certain graces and bappineffts, peculiar to every 
language, give life and energy to the words. Denham. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare; 

For there’s a bappinefs as well as care. Pope. 

Form’d by feme rule that guides but not coo (trains. 
And fijufe'd more through bappinefs than pains. 

Ha'ppy. adj. [from hap; as lucky for lucJi] 
1. In a ftate of felicity; in a ftate where the 
defire is fatisfied. 

At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
happy making hand. Sidney. 

Am 1 happy in thy news ? 

—If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 

Beget your happinefe, be happy then ; 

For it is done. Shakefp . 

Truth and peace, and love, (hall ever feme 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t' whofe happy flate alone. 

Our heav’nly guided foul feall climb. Milton- 

Though the prefence of imaginary good cannot 
make us happy 9 the abfenceofit may make ds mi- 
fer »Me. Addifon. 

2. Lucky; fuccefiful; fortunate. 

Chymifts have been more happy in finding expe¬ 
riments than the caufes of them. Boyle. 

Yet in this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear fupply *d him with this happy thought. 

3. Addrefsful; ready. 

One gentleman is happy reply, and another 
excels in a rejoinder. Swift 

Ha'quETON. n.f. Acoatof mail. Spenjer . 
Har a'kcue. n.f. [harangue, French. The 

French 1 
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Our walk are thinly mapn’d, our beft men (lain; 
The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 
And barafs *d out with duty. Dryden. 

Nature oppress'd, an&barafi'd out with care. 
Sinks down to reft. Addifon* 

Out mcreafes the force of the verb. 

Ha'rass. n.f. [from the verb.] Wafte; 
difturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
The barafs of their land befet me round. Milton. - 
Harbinger, n.f. [herberger 9 Dutch, one. 
who goes to provide lode 


Shakefp, 


original of the French word is much 
queftioned ; Menage thinks it a corruption 
of hearings Englifh ; Junius imagines 
it to be difccurs au rang, to a circle, 
which the Italian arringo teems to favour, 
perhaps it may be from orare 9 or ora- 
thnare , cratioxer , oraner , a ranger, bar an - 

guer.] A fpcech ; a popular oration. 

Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix'd 
Aflemble, and harangues are heard, but (bon 
In fadious oppofition. Milton. 

Nothing can better improve political fchoolboys 
than the art of making plaufible or implaufible ha¬ 
rangues , againft the very opinion for which they re- 
Iblve to determine. Swift. 

Many preachers negledl method in their harangues. 

! ,, . Watts. 

To Harangue. *v. n. [haranguer 9 Fr.j 

To make a fpecch ; to pronounce an ora¬ 
tion. 

ToHara'ngub. d.o. To addrefs by an 
oration; as, he harangued the troops. 

Hara'ncuer. isr. f. [from harangue .] An 
orator; a pubiick fpeaker: generally 
with fome mixture of contempt. 

To Ha’rass. *v. a. \harajjer 9 French, from 
barajje 9 a heavy buckler, according to Du 
Cange.] To weary; to fatigue; to tire 
with labour and uneafinefs. 

^ ^ troops came to the army but the day be¬ 
lt with a long and wcarifojuc march. 
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Happlntfs is that fftate whereby we attain, fo 

polttbly may be attained, the full pofieffion 
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, r * r* * „ -gmgs or an bar- 

hour for thofe that follow.] A foremn- 
ner; a preenrfor. 

al, ,° Ur t [ un \P cts f P cak * lh «m all breath, 
Tliok clam rous harbingers of blood and death. 

he myfelf the harbinger, and make joyfel^* 
Tile hearing of my wife with your approach. Sbak, 
Sin, and her feadow death, and mifery. 

Death's Afi//**. 

And now of love they treat, 'till th* evening ftar, 

1 n ^harbinger appear'd. Milton. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is font harbinger, who all 

£?•*: . .. Mthon. 

as urraond a harbinger to you they run ; » 

For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden 

HA'RBOLJR. n.f. [herherge. French; her- 
berg* Dutch ; albergo , Italian.] 

1. A lodging ; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock'd * 
Notobe of alt the thoufand but wo lock'd. DryJ, n 

Doubly curs’d 

Be all thofe eafy fools who give it harbour. Rowe. 

t* A port or haven for fhipping. 

Three of your argofies 
Are richly come to harbour fuddenly. 

They leave the mouths of Fo, 

That all the borders of the town overflow; 9 

And fpreadinground in one continu'd lake, 

A (pacious hofpitable harbour make. Addifon: 

3. An afylum; a (belter; a place of fhclter 

and fecurity. 

To Ha'rbour. <v. n. [from the noun.] To 

receive entertainment; to fojourn; to take 
fhelter. 

This night let's harbour here in York. Shakefp. 

They are font by me. 

That they feould harbour where their lord would be, 

, Shakefp, 

Southwards they bent their flight. 

And harbour*d in a hollow rock at night: 

Next mom they rofe, and fet up every fail ; 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. 

Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and faife diflemblinglook. 

And fcrvile flattery, that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Philips. 

To Ha'rbour. ns.a. 

1. To entertain; to permit to refidc. 

My lady bids me tell you, that though fee barm 
hours you at her unde, fee’s nothing allied to your 
diforders. Shakefp 

Knaves I kndw, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
T han twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shakefp . 

Let not your gentle brealt harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe. 

We owe thi» old houfe the fame kind of gratitude 
that wc do loan old friend who harbour* us in hi$ 
declining condition, nay even in his lalk extremities, 

l Pope, 

How people, fo greatly wanjfed with a feofe of 
liberty* fhould be tipabk of fuch weak 

fuperttition; and that fo moch bravery and fo much 
folly can inhabit the fame breafti. p 0 pe. 

2. To fhclter; to fccure. 

Harbour yrurfelf this night in this caftfc: (his 
country is very dangerous for murthering thieves to 
truft a fleeping life among them. Sidny. 

Ha'rbour ace. n.f. [herbergage , French, 

from harbour.] Shelter ; entertainment. 

Let in us, youi king, whafe labour'd fpirits, 

Forcwearicd 


Dryd m 
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Forewearicd in this pftion of fwift (peed. 

Craw h a r bourage within vour city wall. Sbakefp. 

Ha ebourek. ir./. [from harbour .J One 
that entertains another. 

Ha'rbourlsss. adj . [from harbour. ] 

Wanting harbour; being without lodg¬ 
ing; without fhelter. 

Harbrouch for harbour. Spenfer . 

HARD. adj. [heapb, Saxon 5 hard, Dutch.] 

1. 'Firm; refitting penetration or repara¬ 
tion ; not foft; not eafy to be pierced or 
. broken. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe, s 
More hard than is the Rone whereof *tis rais'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you 
Denied me to come in. SbaXefpeart. 

2* Difficult; not eafy to the intellect. 

Some difeafes, when they are hard €0 be cured 
are bard to be known. Sidney . 

The bard -caufes they brought unto Moles « but 
very fmall matters they judged themfelvei. Exodus. 

When bard words, icaioufiet, and fears. 

Set folks together by the can. Hndibras. 

’Tis bard to fay if Clymeoe were mov’d 
More by his pray ’r, whom flic fo dearly lov’d. 

Or more with fury fir’d. Dryden. 

As for the bard words, which I waa obliged to ufe, 
they are either terms of art, or luck as 1 Fubftitutcd 
in place of othen that were too low. Arbvtbnot. 

3. Difficult of accomplilhraeut; full of 
difficulties. 

Is any thing too bard for the Lard ? Ge/ttfo. 

Poffcii 

As lords a fpacious world, t* our native heav’n 

Little inferior, by my adventure bard 

With peril great atchicv’d. Atilt a*. 

Long »* the way 

And bard, that out of hell leads up to light: 

Our prifon ftrong. Milton. 

He how difeern’d he was wholly to be on the de> 
fenfire, and that was like to be a very bard part too. 

Clarendon. 

Nervous and tendlnmis parts hive worfe fymptoms, 
and are harder of cure than ficthy ones. 

* « if?fem am. 

The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have pafc’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 

4. Painful; diftrefsful; laborious action or 
fuffering* 

Rachael travailed, and (he had bard labour. 

Genefs. 

Worceftpt’s horfc came but to-day: 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep. 

Their courage with bard labour nmc and dull, 
v That not a horfc ia half of himfclf. Shake /}. 

Continual bard duty, with little fighting, letiened 
nnd dipunifbed his army. Clarendon. 

When Scbaftian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden. 

A man obliged to bard labour is not reduced to 
the necefiity of having twice as much vi&uals as 
one under no neceflity to work. Cbeyne. 

3. Cruel; oppreffive; rigorous; as, a hard 
heart. 

The bargain of Julius HI. may be accounted a 
Otrv bard one. Brawn's Vulgar Erronrs. 

Whom farce my (beep, and icarcc my painful 

plough, 

The needful aids of human life allow ; 

So wretched is thy (on, io bard a mother thou* 

Dryden. 

If you thought that bard upon you, we would not 
refute yon half yovr time. Dryden. 

A loft of one thfpd of their edates will be a very 
bard cafe upon a great number of people. Locke. 

No people live with more cafe and prosperity 
than tne lubjefts of little commonwealths; as, on 
the contrary, there art none who fuffer more under 
the grievances of a bard government than the fubjedh 
Of little principalities- Adaifon. 

To find a bill that may bring pumlhment upon 
the i nnocent, will appear very bard. Swift. 

6. Sour; rough; fevere. 

What, have you given him any bard words of 
late. 1 f Sbaktjp. 


WAR 

Rough ungovernable pofitons buny men on to fay 
or do very bard nr offeufive things. Atttrbmy. 

7. Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov'd me, do him not that wron®. 

To bear a bard opinion of his truth. Shake/}. 

• Abfalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little 
bard on his fanatick patrons. Dryden. 

Some bard rumours have been tranfmitted from 
t’other fide the water, and rumours of the fevered 
kind. * Swift. 

8. Infenfible; Inflexible. 

If I by chance fiiccecd 

In what 1 write, and that’s a chance indeed. 

Know I am not fo ftupid or fo herd. 

Not to feeljpraife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryd. 

9. Unhappy; vexatious. 

It is a very bard quality upon our foil or climate, 
that fo excellent a fruit, wnich profpers among all 
our neighbours, will not grow here. Temple. 

10. Vehement; keen; fevere : as, a hard 
Winter; hard weather. 

11. Unrcafonable; unjuft. 

It is a little bard, that in an affair of the lad con¬ 
fluence to the very being of the clergy, this whole 
reverend body fhould be the foleperfous notconfulted. 

Swift. 

It is the bar deft cafe in the world, that Steele 
fhould take up the reports of his faction, and put 
them off as additional fears. Swift. 

12. Forced; not eafily granted. 

If we allow the fird couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to hare left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no bard fuppofitioa; there (vould arife 
from thefe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater num¬ 
ber than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

13. Powerful; forcible. 

The dag was too bard for the horfe, and the horfe 
dies for fuccour to the man that's too bard for him, 
and rides the one to death, and outright kills the 
other. L* Ef range. 

Let them con filler the reration they are treafuring 
up for themfclves, by druggling Vith a power which 
will be always too bati for them. Addifon. 

A difputant, when he finds that his adveriary is 
too bard for him, with flynefs tuns the difeourfe. 

- . _ Haiti. 

14. Auftere; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, fet vcflels of wine over* 
•gainft the noori fun, which callcth out the more 
oily (pints, and leaves the fpiiit more four and bard. 

Bacon. 

15. Harfh; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, fcrupuloufly tied to the predict of the 
ancients, make their figures harder than even the 
marble itfelfi Dryden. 

His diredion is bard, his figures loo bold, and his 
tropes, particularly his metaphors, infufferably 
drained. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 

There are bonfires decreed; and, it the times had 
not been bard, my billet fhould hare burnt too. 

Dryden. 

17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 

Hard. adv. [ hardo, very old German.] 

1. Clofe; near: often with by. 

Hard by was a faoufe of pteafure, built for a dim¬ 
mer retiring place. Sidney , 

They doubted a while what it fhould be, 'till it 
was cad up even bard before them; at which time 
they fully Taw it was a man. Sidney. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale, bard by a fort (Vs fide. 

Far from refort of people that did pals 
In travel to and fro. Spenfer. 

Scarce had he faid, when bard at hand they fpie 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered."} Spenfer. 

When thefe mar(ba) the way, bard at hand comes 
the matter and main cxercHe. Sbakefpeare. 

Abimelech went bard unto the door of the tower, 
to burn it with fire. Judges. 

The Philiftincs followed bard upon Saul. % Sam. 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmofccs, 

, From betwixt two aged oaks. 

2. Diligently; laborioufly; inceflantly; ve¬ 
hemently; earneftly; importunately 


Milton 
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Geneura rofc in his defence. 

And pray’dfo bard for mercy from the prince. 

That to nis queen the king th* offender gave. Dryd. 

An ant works as bard as a nuq who (hould carry 
a very heavy load every day four leagues. 

Addifon ,, 

Whoever my unknown conefpondnt be, he prefles 
bard lor an anfwcr, and is earnettio that point. 

Alter bury, 

► Uncafily; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant (hall play the cur with 
him, look you it goes bard. Slake fa. 

. DiflrefsfulJy; fo as to raife difficulty. 

The queitioa is bard fet, and we hare reafon to 
doubt. Brown. 

A (tag that was bard fet by the huntfmen, betook 
himfclf to a (tall for fan&uary. L' EJi range. 

. Fall; nimbly; vehemently. 

The wolves (campered away as bard as they 


L' Efrange. 

requiring 


and 


pegs of 
Bacon. 


and it rains 


Dryden. 

Woodward. 

make im- 


could drive. 

6. With difficulty; in a manner 
labour. 

* 

Solid bodies foreffww rain, as boxes 
wood when they draw and wind bard. 

7. Tempeftoufly; boiiteronfly. 

When the North wind blows bard, 
fadly, none but fools fit down in it and cry; wife 
people defend themfclveg againft it. Lay hr. 

Hardbound, adj. [hard and bound.\ 
Coftive. 

J utt writes to make his banennefs appear. 

And (trains from bat dLonnd brains eight lines a-year. 

tope. 

To Ha'rden. at. a. [from hard.] To 
grow hard. 

The powder of loadftonr and flint, by the addition 
of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, made into patte, 
will in a few days burden to the hardnefs of a (lone. 

Bacon . 

To Ha'rden. at. a. [from hard.] 

1. To make hard ; to indurate. 

Sure he, who farft the pafiage try’d. 

In garden'd oak his heart did hide. 

And ribs of iron arm'd his fide. 

A piece of the hardened marl. 

2. To confirm in effrontery; to 

p 11 dent. 

3. To confirm in wickcdnefs; to make ob* 
durate. 

But exhort one another daily, left any of you be 
hardened through the dcceiifulnefs of fin. 

Hebrews. 

He ftiffened his neck, and hardened his heart 
from turning unto the lord. „ 2. Cbrmt. 

It is a melancholy confideration. that there (hould 
tc fcveral among us fo hardened and deluded as to 
think an oath a proper fubjeft for a jeft. Addifon . 

4. To make infenfible; to ftupify. 

Religion fits before us not the example of a ttupld 
Stoick, who had by obftinate principles hardened 
h;mfelf againft all fenfo of pain f but an example of 
a man like ourfelves, that had a tender fenfo of the 
leaft fuff.ring, and yet patiently endured thegreateft. 

Vi/ietfon. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and 1 have an 
addition of weight on my (pints fine* we loft him. 

Swift to Pope. 

5. To make firm; to endue with conttancy* 

Then (hould I hare comfort ? yea, 1 would harden 
myfelfin forrow. Job. 

One raifes the foul, and hardens it to virtue ; the 
other fofteos it again, and unbends it into vice. 

Dryden. 

Ha'rdsher. tt./. [from harden.] One that 

hai 


makes any thing hard. 


Harpfa'voured 

Coarfe of feature 


adj. [hard& 

; harm of c 


nd favour.] 
countenance. 
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When the bUft of war blows in your ears. 

Stiffen the finewt, fummon up the blood, 

Difguifo fair Nature with bardfervonr'd looks. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpett. Sbakefp. 

The brother a very lovely youth, and the fifter 
bardfavoured. L'E/han^e. 
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When Vulcan came into the world, he was Co 
hardfavastred chat his parents frowned on him. 

Dry den. 

HaRDHa'nded. adj. [bard and band. ] 

Coarfe; mechanics; one that has hands 
hard with labour. 

- Hard handed men that work in Athens here. 

Which never labour'd in their minds till now. Sbak. 

Ha’rdhead. u.f. [bard and bead.] Clafh 
• of heads; manner of fighting in which 
the combatants dafh their heads together. 

I have been at hardhead with your butr.ng ci¬ 
tizens ; 1 have routed your herd, 1 have difperfed 
them. Dry den. 

Hardhearted, adj. [lari and heart.] 

Cruel; inexorable; mercilels; pitilefs; 

barbarous; inhuman; favage; uncompaf- 

lionate. 

Hardhearted Clifford, take sue from the world ; 
My foul to heav'n. Sbakejpeart. 

Can you be to hardhearted to deftnsy 
My ripening hopes, that are fo near to joy } Dryden. 

John Bull, otherwise a good-natured man, was 
very hardhearted to his fitter Peg. Aibutbnot. 

Hardhi/artedkess. n. /. [from bard 
hearted.] Cruelty; want of tendemc/s ; 
want of companion. 

Hardbeartednejs and cruelty is not only an in¬ 
human vice, but work than brutal. L'EJtrange. 

How black and b. a vice ingratitude is, may 
he ken in thofe vices which it is always in com¬ 
bination with, pride and hardbeartednejs, or waat 
of compsttWo. South. 

Hardbeartednejs f is an cflential in the character 
•f a libertine. ClariJJm. 

Ha adihbad. 1 n.f. [from lardy.] Stout- 
Hardihood. J nefs; bravery. Obsolete. 

En flam’d with fury and fierce hardy head. 

He kern'd in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 1 
And oouritb bloody vengeance in his bit tar mind. 

- Bpmfer. 

Boldly aflaalt the oocrom sneer’s ball. 

Where if be be, with dauntlek hardihood. Milton 
Ha'rdiment. Jf. /. [from hardy, bardi 

ment, adv. French.J Courage; ftoutnefs 
bravery. Not in ufe. 

But full of fire and greedy bardiment. 

The jnechfcd Juught could not for aught he ftaid. 

Spen/ir, 

On the gentle Severn's fedgy bank. 

In finek oppoGtion, band to hand. 

He did confound the beft part of an hour 
1« t hanging bardiment with great Glendower. 

Sbakejp. 

Zeal was the fpring whence flowed her bardi mbit. 

Fmirjmn. 

Ha'rdikiss, u.f. [ bardiejfe , French; from 

hardy \ 

1. Hardship; fatigue. 

They arc valiant and hardy; great ccdurers of 
Cold, hunger, and all bardinefs. Spenjer. 

2. Stoucncfi^courage; bravery. 

If we, with thrice rich powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 

Let us be worried * and our nation lok 
Tbc name of baidinejt and policy. 8 bake/p. 

Perkin had gathered together a p urer of all na¬ 
tions, neither in'number, nor in the bardinejs and 
courage of their pc*font contemptible. Bacon. 

He has the courage of a rational creature, and* 
fuch an bardinejs we fhould endeavour by cuftom 
and uk to bring children to. Locke. 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourfelf agesntt 
tbc bardmejs of one that fhould tdi you of it. 

SpeGator. 
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!• With difficulty; not eafily. 

Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themfelves they he moft certain, yet, 

a 5?-“*° ? refu . me r hem granted of all, we are 
hard/it ft able to bring fuch proof of their certainty 
as may fatisfy gain layers, when fuddenly and be- 
udes expectation they require the fame at our hands. 

« Hooker. 

. 1 "*** *** but a few, and they endued with great 
npenels of wit and judgment, free from all fuch 
« might trouble their meditations, in ft rutted 

in the Iharpeft mod fubtleft points of learning; who 

have, and that very hardy, been able to find out 
but only the immortality of the foul. Hooker. 

<Sod hath delivered a law as (harp as the two- 
edge J word, piercing the very dofeft and moft un- 

KdfuMUc Corntn Hf hftrt. whirb tkw l .tw M f 
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namre can baraiy, human laws by no means, pof- 
libJy reach unto. Hooker. 

There are in living creatures parts that nourifti 

•nd repair eafily, and parts that oourilh and repair 
hardly. ^ 

The barks of thofe trees are more clofe and foft 
thus thofe of oalu and albes, whereby the mots can 
the Bardlier ifTue out. Boron. 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite; 
Hardly the dame waa drawn to this repaft. Dryden. 
Recov’ring hardly what he loft before, 

r, £ h ‘ <n4etra u ■»«<*, his putchafe more. Dr yd. 
Falk confidence is eafily taken up, and hardly laid 

« , _ South. 

y; fcant » not M g h *Iy; With no 
likelihood. 

The ti£h that once was caught, new bait will 

hardly bite. *«/,y W 

They are worn, lord Conful, fo 
That we fliall hardly in our ages fee 
Their banners wave again. Sbakejp 

Hardly fall you find any one fo had, hut be defiret 
the credit of being thought good. South 

. Almoftnot; barely. 

, wand'ring breath was on the wing to pair. 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav'd the heart. 

n - .... Dryden. 

i here is hardly a gentleman in the nation who 

hath not a near alliance with feme of that body. 

ST* 3 • y . . Swift* 

Orudgingly; as an uijoiy. 

it 1 unwittingly 

Have aught committed that Is hardly borne 
any in this prefence, 1 defire 
o reconcile me. Sbakejp. 

5 * Severely; unfavourably. 

If there are fome reafons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thofe reafons demonftratlve, 
are they neceflary,or mcrepoffibiliuesonly? Hooker. 

6. Rigoroufly; opprcmvely. 

Many men believed that be was hardly dealt with. 

Clarendon. 
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puftyles happen «|] the .arteries of the bodies formed 
outot them, in colour, tafte, fmell, barjmft, and 
fpeefick gravity. wJd-u-.rd. 

2. Difficulty to be underftood. 

_ _ This label on my bolom 
Is To from fcnfe in bardnejs, that I can 
K^ke no colletticn of it. Sbakejp. 

Difficulty to be accompli toed. 

It was rime now or never to farpen my intention 
to pierce through the bardnejs of this enterprize. 

- Pr/T"* thcdut 7 Ihe bardnejs thereof 

is not fuch as needetfrmuch art. Hooker • 

4* scarcity; penury. 

The tenants poor, the bardnejs of the times, 

A /\l. j ” cufts for 1 krvanr’s crimes. Swift. 

5. Obduracy; profligatenefs. 

Every com million of[in introduces unto the foul 
a certain degree of bardnejs, and an aptnefr to con^ 
tome in dial tan. South 

6. Coarfenefs; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the 
Zf-Sf*. of *«r favour, and by the pulchritude of 

their bodies^ 6 W ** at * S wantin fi ‘h* beauty of 

keenoefs; vehemence of weather or fea- 
ions. 

If the bardnejs of the Winter ftiould fpoil them^ 
neither the lofs of feed nor labour will be much. 

001 r Mortimer m 

o. Cruelty of temper; fevagenefs; harfh¬ 
nefs; barbarity. 

We will aft. 

That if we fail in our requeft, the blame 

u P° n our bardnejs. Sbake/b 

They quicken floth, perpleiities unty, 

* Make roughnefs fmooth, and bardnejs mollify. 

Stiffhefs; harfhnefs. 

Sculptors are obliged to fellow the manners of the 
painters, and to make many ample folds, which 
*re mfijfierable bardnejftt, and more like a rock. 
than a natural garment. Dsydtm 

10. Faulty parfuaoDy; ftinginefi. 

Ha'rdoc&. ar. /. I fuppofc the fame with 
burdock. 
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Whjr he w« met tt 9 o m 
Crwn , d with rank fumit^r and 

SS ■ in & .ft 


They are now in prifen, and trea 
for there arc fifteen dead within 


enough 


woyeaii. 

0r m , - Add if OH. 

They have begun to fay, and to fetch inftafices, 
Ac has m mint rbin# * 


where 


3. J^ftrontery; confidence. 
Hardxa'bourid. adj. (bard and laboss 

Elaborate; fiudied; diligently wrought 

How chearfulJy the hawkers cry 0 

A factor, and the gantry buy I 
While nr bard-labonr*d poem pines, 

lines. 


UafeU upon the printer'# 

IIa'rdlt, adv, [from bard ,] 


Swift 


been ^ _ 

7. Unwelcomely; harfhly. 

Such ioforroation comes very bat dly and harfhly 
to a grown man \ and, however feftened goes but ill 
down. Locke. 

8, Notfoftly; not tenderly; not delicately. 

Heav'n was her canopy j bare earth her bed s 7 
S# hardly lodg'd. Dtyin 

Ha '3 dmouth eD. adj. [hard and month. 1 

Difebedient to the rein; not fenfiblc of 
the bit. 

*Tis time my bardmosttb*d couriers to controuV 
Apt to run riot, and tranfgrefi the goal. Dry it*. 

But who can youth, let loofe to vice, retrain I 
When once the bardmouib'd horfe has got the rein. 
He's |aft thy pow'r to (top. Dryden. 

Ha RDVK88. n. J. [from hard.] 

1. Durity; power of rcfiftancc in bodiet. 

kUrduefs is a firm cohefion of the parts of nutter 
ffiat make up mattes of a fenfiblc bulk, fo that the 
whole docs not eafily change its figure. Locke. 

ftom the various wmbiaatiwu of thefe cor- 
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irrow-wceds, 
cuckoo-flowers. 

Sbakejp . 

i^^ads. ar. J. fhc refu fc or coarler part of 

HA'RDSHfr. ar./ [from hard.] 

1. Injury; oppreffion. 

Tliey are ripe fora peace, to enjay what wy have 
CMMucred fer them ; and Us *re we, to recover the 
enetts of their bardjbips upon us. Swift. 

2, Incouvcnicncc; fatigue. 

Tb*> v.*f£ eipoftil to hir 4 ft,i- nJ ptniiry. Sprjtf. 
You could not undergo the» of war. 

Nor bear the bardjbips that leaders bore. 

• . , AJdifcn. 

in journeys or at home, in war or peace, 

By bardjbips mossy, many fall by ea£. Prior. 

Hardware. v.J. [hard and t ware.\ 
nufaOurci of metal. 

Ha rdwaremak, v. f. [hardware and 

man.] A maker or feller of metalline 
manufactures. 

c ^ ^William Wood, an hardrvareman, obtain# 

1 * D England to coin copper to oafs in 


ift. 


Ireland 

HA'RDY. adj. [bardi, French.") 

I. Bold; brave; (tout; daring; relolute. 

Try the imagination of feme in cock-fights, to 
make one cock more hardy , and the other more 

. Bacon. 

Racite 

The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 

Bctwist the hardy queen and hero knight. Dryden. 

Who is theie hardy enough to contend'withtho 
reproach which is prepared for thofe, who dare ven¬ 
ture 















HAR 

tuit to di&nl from the received opinions of their 
country 7 Lofks. 

Could third of vengeance, and defire of fame, 
Excite the female breaft with martial flame ? 

And (hall not lovt’a diviner pow’r infpire 
More hardy virtue, and more gen’rous Are! Prior. 

2. Strong; hard; firm. 

Is a man confident of his prefcnt ftrtngth ? An 
snwholciome bUft may (hake in pieces his hardy 
fabrick. # . . South. 

3. Confident; impudent; vicioufly ftub- 
born. 

Hare and Here, differing in pronuncia¬ 
tion only, fignify both an army and a 
lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
Hartman , a chief man in the army; Her - 
f win , a victorious array; which are much 
4 ikc Stratpcla , Polemarcbus , and^ Hegefs - 
ftratus among the Greeks. Gibjons Camd. 
HARE. n.f. ^hapa, Saxon; karh* Erie.] 

1. A fmall quadruped, with long ears and 
fhort tail, that moves by leaps, remark¬ 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecundi¬ 
ty ; the common game of hunters* 

Difmay'd not this 

Our explains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

As fparrows eagles; or the hare, the lion. Sbakefp. 

We view in the open champaign a brace of fwift 
greyhounds courting a good flout and well-breathed 

bare . ,„ More ' 

Your dreffings muft be with bare *s fur. ntfeman. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid bare. Tbomfon. 

2. A conftellation. 

The bare appears, whole a£tive hays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 

To Hare. *>. *. [barter, French.] To 
fright; to hurry with terrour. 

To ban and rate them, is not to beach but vex 
them. Locke. 

HaRebbll. n.f. [bare and bell.'] A blue 

flower campaniforra. 

Thou (halt not lack 

The flow’r that's like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
The axur'd harebell , like thy veins. Sbakef. Cymb. 

Harebrained, adj. [from bare the verb 
and brain.] Volatile; unfettled; wild: 
fluttering; hurried* 

That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the 
fool, when others are weary of it. Bacon. 

Ha* rf foot. n.f. [hare and foot.] 

1. A bird. Ainfworth. 

2. An herb- Ainfworth . 

HaRelip. n.f. A fifliire in the upper lip 

with want of fubftance, a natural defeat. 

Quincy. 

The blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in theirKTue Hand; 

Never mole, harelip* nor fear. 

Shall upon their children be. . Sbakefp. 

The third flitch is performed with pins or needles, 
ss in harelip9. Wifeman. 

HaRespear. n.f. [bupleurum* Latin.] A 
plant. Mill.r. 

HaRier. n. f. [from bare.] A dog for 
hunting hares. Ainfworib. 

To Hark. v. n. [Contracted from hearken.] 
To liflen* 

The'king. 

To me inveterate, harks my brother’s fuit. Sbakefp. 

Pricking up his can to bark 
If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibras. 

11 ark. interj. fit is originally the imperative 
of the verb iff rf.] Lift! near! liften! 

What harmony is this f My good friends, bark l 

Sbakef peart. 

The butcher faw him upon the gallop » ' " 

•f fieftu and called out. Hark ve. friend 


Tbomfon, 


Prior. 

a girl. 
Others 


may 


* ye, iricnd, yoi 
snake the beft of your purchase. L'Efirange . 

Hark! me thinks the roar that late puifu'd me, 
Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind* Row. 


HAR 

Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth l 

Hail. n.f. 

1. The filaments of flax. 

2. Any filamentous fubftance. 

The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or hart* daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer. 

HaRlequin. n.f. [This name is faid to 
have been given by Francis of France to 
a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles It quint. Menage derives it more 
probably from a famous comedian that 
frequented Mr. Harley *s houfe, whom his 
friends called Harlequim* little Harley. 
Trim.] A buffoon who plays tricks to 
divert the populace; a J ack-pudding; a 
zani. 

The joy of a king for a vi&ory mu ft not be like 
that of a harlequin upon a letter from his miflrefs. 

Dry den . 

The man in graver tragick known. 

Though his beft part long fince was dooe. 

Still 00 the ftage defires to tarry; 

And he who play'd the harlequin , 

After the jeft ft ill loads the feene. 

Unwilling to retire, though weary. 

HA'RLOT. n.f. [herlodes* Wclfti, 

Others for bore let, a little whore, 
from the name of the mother of William 
the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer 

. for a low male drudge.] A whore; a 

ftrumpet. 

Away, my difpofition, and poflfefs me with 
Some harlot's (pint. Sbakefp . 

They help thee by fuch aids as geefc and harlots . 

Ben Jonfcn. 

The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place ; 
Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryden. 

HaRlotry. n.f [from harlot.] 

1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 

Nor (hall. 

From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
'Gainft harlotry , while thou art clad fo thin. Dryden. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

A peevklh felf-will’d bar/dhy. 

That no perfuafion can do good upon. 

HARM. n.f. [heapm, Saxon.] 

1. Injury; crime; wiekednefs. 

2. Mifchicf; detriment; hurt. 

We, ignorant of ourfelves. 

Beg often our own barms , which the wife Powers 
Deny ut for our good. _ Sbakefp. 

How are we happy (kill in (car of barm f 
But barm precedes not fin. Milton. 

They (hould be fuffered to write on: it would 
keep tnem out of harm's way, and prevent them 
from evil courier. ^ # Sxvifi. 

To Harm. *v. a. To hurt; to injure. 

What fenfe had I of her ftol'n hours of luft t 
I faw't not, thought it not, it harm'd not me. Sbak. 

• Paflions ne'er could crow 
To barm another, or impeach your reft. Waller. 

After their young are hatched, they brood them 
under their wings, left the cold, and fometimes the 
heat (hould barm them. Raj. 

HaRmful. adj. [barm and full.] Hurtful; 
mifehievous; noxious ; injurious; detri¬ 
mental. 

His dearly loved fouire 
His fpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 

Whofc harmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 

, Had riven many a breaft with pike-head fouare. 

Spcnfer. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature left, be- 
caule he fees the apoftje fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh. 

For flax and oats will bum the tender field. 

And fleepy poppies harmful barvefts yield. Dryden. 

HaRmfully.*^. [(tomharmful.] Hurt- 

fully; noxioufly; detrimentally* 

la b rl^dto f s0u<8 


Sbakefp 


ifehievonfnefs; noxioul- 



HAR 

A fobolar is hotter occupied in playtfig or fleepfof, 
than fpesding his time not only vainly, but barns* 
fully in fuch kind of cxercifc. Aft bam. 

HaRmfulness. n. f. [from 
Hurtfulnefs; 1 
nefs. 

HaRmless. adj. [from barm.] 

1. Innoceut; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies barmlefs in thcmfelves, and 
hurtful only in relpe& of number, was it amits to 
decree that thofe things that were lead needful, and 
siewliefl come, (hould be the firft that were taken 
away ? Hooker, 

Sne, like barmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maftcr; hiuing 
Each object with a joy. Sbakefp. 

2. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The (hipwrigbt will be careful to gain by his la¬ 
bour, or at leaft to fave himfelf barmlefs , and there¬ 
fore fuit his work (lightly, according to a (light price. 

Raleigh. 

HaRml essly. adv. [from barmlefs .] In¬ 
nocently ; without hurt; without crime* 

He fpent that day flee from worldly trouble, barm- 

lefsljt and in a recreation that became a churchman. 

Walton. 

Bullets batter the walls which ftand inflexible, but 
fall barmlefsly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety, 

Ha rmlessness. n. f. [from harmlejs.] 
Innocence; freedom from tendency to in* 
jury or hurt. 

When, through tafldefa fiat humility, 

In dough-bak’d men fomc barmleffneft we fee, 

*Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. 

Donne, 

Compare the barmleffnefs , the credulity, the ten- 
dernefs, the modefty, and the ingenuous pliablcnefs 
to virtuous counfcls, which is in youth untainted, 
with the mifchicvoufnels, the Gyncu, the craft, the 
impudence, the talibood, and the confirmed obfti- 
nacy in an aged long-praftiled (inner. South, 

Harmo'nicaL. 1 adj. barman 

HaRmonick. / nique, French*] 

1. Relating to mufick; fufeeptibie of mu- 
fical proportion to each other. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, 
for all barmonical ufe, one half note to be interpofed* 

Bacon* 

z. Concordant; mufical; proportioned to 
each other: lefs properly. 

Harmonical founds, and difcordant founds, are 
both a&ive and pofitive; but blacknefs and dark net* 
are, indeed,'but privatives. Bacon. 

So fwellseach wind-pine; afs intones to afs, 
Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope, 

Harmo # niou3 . adj. [harmonicux 3 Fr. from 

harmony . ] 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 
proportioned to each other; fymmetrical* 

All the wide-extended Iky, 

And all the harmonious worlds on high. 

And Virgil’s facred work (ball dye. Cowley, 

God bas made the intellectual world harmonious 
and beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our heads all at ooce; we mull bring it home 
piece-meal. ~ Locke, 

2. Having founds concordant to each other; 
mufical; fymphonious. 

Thoughts that voluntary mote 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 

The verfe of Chaucer is not harmonious to us: 
they who lived with him, thought it mufical. Dryden • 

Harmoniously. ad<v. [from harmonious.] 
i. With j uft adaptation and proportion of 
parts to each other. 

Not chaos-like, together crufh’d and bruis’d ; 

But as the world, barmonioufiy confut'd: 

Where order in variety we fee, . 

And where, though allthingidiffcr, they agree. Pope. 

That all Oiele diftances, motions, and quantities 
of matter (hould be fo accurately and barmonioufiy 
adjufted in this great variety of our fyftejn, is above 

the 
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the fortuitous hits of blind material ciufes, and moll 

certainly flow from that eternal fountain of wilaom, 

1 B entity. 

2 . Mufically; with concord of founds. 

Ifwc look upon the woeld « » mufical inftnimenf, 
well-timed: and b >- ffruck, we ought not 

to worihip the inftnimcotj but hifli that makes the 
mufick. Stii/mgjMt. 

Harmi/nio vsw ess. n.f. [from harmonious .] 
Proportion; mufical nets. 

To Ha'rmonizk. *v. a. [from harmony. J 
To adjuft in fit proportions; to make 
mufical. 

v Love fiift invented verfe, and form'd the rhime. 
The motion meafur’d, harmonis’d the chime. 

HA'RMONY. n.f. barmome,¥r.] 

1. The juft adaptation of one part to an¬ 
other. 

The pleafures of the eye and ear are but the cf- 
fctts of equality, good proportion, or correfpondence ; 
lb that equality and correfpondence arc the caules of 
harmony. Bacon. 

The barminy of things, 

As well as that of founds, from difeord fprings. 

Denham. 

Sure infinite wifdom muftsccomplifh all its works 

with confumate harmony , proportion,and regularity. 

Cbeyne. 

2. Juft proportion of found; mufical con¬ 
cord. 

The found 

Symphonious, of ten thouland hups that tun'd. 
Angelic harmonies. Milton. 

Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different 
(bunds united. Watts. 

3. Concord; correfpondentfentiraent. 

In us both one foul. 

Harmony to behold >n wedded pair I 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th' car. 

Milton . 

1 no fooner in my heart divin'd. 

My heart, which by a fee ret harmony 
■ Still moves w/th thine, join’d in connexion fweet ( 

Milton. 

HA'RNESS. ». f. [barnois, Fr.] ftippofed 
from tern or hiem, Runick; hiairn M W clfh 
and Erfe, iron. 

1. Armour; defenfive furniture of war. 
Somewhat antiquated. 

A goodly knight, all drefs’d in bamtfs meet. 

That from his head no place appeared to his feet. 

Spenfer. 

Of no right, nor colour like to right. 

He doth fill fields with bamefs. Sbakefp. 

Were 1 a gieat man, 1 fhould fear to drink: 
Great men fbould drink with barnt/s on their throats. 

Sbakefp. 

2. The traces of draught horfes, particularly 
of carriages of pleafure or ftate ; of other 


carriages 


fay gt 

ide \ Tl 


Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horfet (hall be trapp'd, 
Tfkir borneft fhidded all with gold and pearl. Shah. 

* Their ffeeds around, 

Free from the barneft , grate the flow’ry ground. 

Dy dm. 

To Harvesi.^. a . [from the noun.] 

1. Todrefi in armour. 

lie was barnejl light, and to the field goes he. 

Shakeffeare. 

Tull fifty ytstt^barne/s*d in rugged fleet, 

I have endur'd the biting Winter’s blaft. Rowe. 

2. To fix horfes in their traces. 

Before the door her iron chariot flood,. 

AH ready bameffed for journey new. Sfen/er. 

Ham ft the horfes, and get up the horfemcn, and 
Hand forth with your hamlets. Jtr. il/i, 4. 

When 1 plow my ground, my horfe it barne/fed 
and chained corny plough. Halt’s Grig, of Mankind. 

To the barne/fed yoke 

They lend their (houldcr, aud begin their toil. 

Tbom/on. 

HARP. n.f. [heapp,Saxon ; horfe, French. 
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It Is ufed through both theTeutonick and 
Roman dialedts, and has been long in ufe. 

Romannfo\ lyrd f Uniat tibi , Bar barns harpi. 
Ven. Fort.] 

1. A lyre ; an inftrument ftrung with wire 
and commonly ftruck with the finger. 

Arion, when through tempefls cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy feas. 

Through the fweet mufick which his barf did 
make. 

Allur'd a dolphin him from death to cafe. Sfen/er, 
They touch'd their golden barfs, and hymning 
prais'd 

God and his works. Milton. 

Nor wanted tuneful barf , nor vocal quire ; 

The mufe»fung» Apollo touch'd the lyre. Drydsn. 

2. A conftellarion. 

Next (hinesthe barf , and through the liquid (kies 
The (hell as lighteft, firfl begins to rife ; 

Thus when fweet Orpheus ftruck to lift'ning rocks 
He fentes gave, and ears to wither'd oaks. Creech. 

To Harp. «i>. rv. [ harper , French from the 
noun.) 

1. To play on the harp. 

. K beard the voice of harpers barfing with their 
harps. Rev. 

Things without life giving (bund, whether pipe 
or barf, except they give a diftinttioo in the (bunds, 
how (hall it be known what is piped or barfed t 

1 Cor. 

The helmed cherubim. 

And fworded (eraphim, 

Are feen in gliu'ring ranks with wings difplay’d. 
Harping in loud and folemn quire. 

With unexpreffive notes to bcav'n's new-born heir. 

Milton. 

2. To touch any pafiion, as the harper 
touches a firing ; to dwell on a fubjeft. 

You barf a little too much upon one ftring. Collier* 

Gracious duke, 

Harf not on that, nor do not banifh reafon 
For inequality ; but let your reafon fenre 
To make the truth appear. Sbak. Men/./or Meaf. 

For thy good caution, thanks: 

Thou'ft harp'd my Fear aright. Sbakefp . Mm bet b. 

He fee ms 

Proud and difdainful, barfing on what I am. 

Not what he knew 1 was. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleof. 

Ha'rf ER. n, /. [from barf. j A player on 
the harp. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn'd. 

Nor to the motion of a fchodboy'a trfngue ; 

Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind harper's (bng. Sbak. 

I’m the god of tbe harp: flop, my fairefl:—in vain; 
Nor the harp, not the harper, could fetch her again. 

Tiekell. 

Ha'rfing Iron. n.f. [from harpago/Lziin .] 
A bearded dart with a line fattened ro the 
handle, with which whales are ftruck and 

caught. 

The boat which on the firfl a (fault did go. 

Struck with a barfing iron the younger foe ; 

Who, when he felt hu fide fo rudely goar'd. 

Loud as the fea that oourifli'd him he roar'd. Waller. 

HaRFONe'er. n. /. [ harfonenr , Fr. from 
bar foots .] He that throws the harpoon 
in whale fifhing. 

Harfo'on. n.f [barfon, French.] A 
harping iron. 

Ha'rfsichord. it. /. A mufical inftro- 
ment, ftrung with wires, aud played by 
ftriking keys. 

Ha'rft*. n, f. [barfyia, Latin; bar fie, bar - 
fyc, French.] 

i. The harpies were a kind, of birds which 
had the faces of women, and foul long 
claws, very filthy creatures, which, when 
the table was furni(hcd for Phineus, came 
flying in, and devouring or carrying 
away the greater part of the vifluals, did 

f in prr f? (Wicroscu < 
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fo defile the reft that they could not be 
endured. Raleigh . 

That an harpy is not a centaur it by this way at 
much a truth, as that a (quart is not 1 circle. 

Locke. 

2. A ravenous wretch; an extortioner. 

I will do you any ambaflage to the pigmies, rather 
than hold three words conference with this Harpy. 

Sbake/feare. 

HA f Rqy ebuss. n. f. [See Arqubbuse.] 

A handgun 

Ha'rquebussier. n.f. [from barqvebufs.] 
One armed with a harquebufs. 

Twenty thou fa nd nimble baryutbuffiers were 
ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Knolles • 

H aRR i d a'n . ir. f. [corrupted from haridelle M 
a worn-out worthlefs horfe.] A decayed* 
ftrumpet. 

She juft endur’d the Winter (he began,. 

And in four months a batter'd harridan ; 

Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and (hrunk. 
To bawd for others, and go (hares with punk. Swift. 

Ha'rrow. n. f. \cbartvue, French ; bar eke 9 
German, a rake. ] A frame of timbers 
crofting each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the 
clods, and throw the earth over the feed* 

The land with daily care 
Is exercis'd,and with an iron war 
Of rakes and barrows. Dry dm. 

Two fmall barrows , that clap on each fide of the 
ridge, harrow it right up and down. Mortimer. 

To Ha'rrow. <v % a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with earth by the harrow. 

Friend, harrow in time,, by fome manner of 
means, 

Not only thy peafon, but alio thy beans. Tuffcr. 

2. To break with the harrow. 

Can’ll thou bind the unicorn with his bond ip the 
furrow ? or will he barrow the vaUeys after thee ? 

Job. 

Let the VoKcians 

Plow Rome and harrow Italy. Sbakefp. 

3. To tear up; to rip up. 

I could a talc unfold, whofe lighted word 
Would barrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood. 
Make thy two eyes, like ft a rs, ft art from their fpheres. 

Sbake/p. 

Imagine you bohold me bound and (couig’d. 

My aged mufcles barrow*d up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 

4. To pillage ; to ft(ip; to lay wafte. See 
Harry, which in Scottilh is the fama 
thing. 

As the king did excel in rood commonwealth 
laws, fo he had in fecret a delign to make ufe of 
them, a* well for col letting of Cteafure as for Cor¬ 
recting of manners; and fo meaning thereby ta 
bayrow his people, did accumulate them the rather. 

Bacon . 

5. To invade; to harafs with incurfions, 
[From ftepjian, Saxon.] Obfolete. 

And he that harrow'd hell with heavy ftowre. 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly 
bowre. Fairy Queen. 

Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did’ft make thy triumph over death and fin ; 

And having Ijarrow'dhtW, did’ft bring away 
Captivitjr thence captive, us to win. Sfen/er » 
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To difturb; to put into commotion. 
This ihould rather- be written harry ,, 

arer , French.] 

Moft like it barrows me with feat and wonder. 

Sbabi/f. 

Amaz'd 1 flood, borrow'd with grief and care. 

, Milton. 

Ha'rrow. inter/. An exclamation of Hid¬ 
den diftrefs. Now out of ufe. 

Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 

What difmal day hath fent this Curfed light. 

To fee my lord fo deadly damnify *d. Sfen/er. 

Ha'r ROWER*. 
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Ha'rrower. n.f. [from barmv.] 

i. He who harrqws. 

a. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 

To Ha'rrt. *v. a . [barer, French.] 

X. Toteaze; to hare; to ruffle. 

Thou mud not take my Conner (harpnefs ill* 

1 repent me much 

That» fo harry*d him. Sbakefp. 

a. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, 
or opprefs: as, one harried a neft ; that 
is, he took the young away: as alfo, be 
harried me out of bou/e and home ; that is 
he robbed me of my goods and turned 
tneoutof doors. See To Harrow. 

HARSH, adj. [, bervi/che , German, Skinner.] 

1. Auftere; roughly four. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 

Some fort*, when old, continue brilkand fine : 

So age's gravity may Teem fcvere. 

But nothing barjb or bitter ought t'appear. Denham. 

Sweet, bitter, lour, barjb and fait, are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs va¬ 
riety of relifhea. Locke. 

The Came defe& of heat which gives a fierccnefs 
to our natures, may contribute to that roughnefs ©t 
of language, which bears fomc analogy to the barjb 
fru it of colder countries Sxvift . 

2 • Rough to the ear. 

A name unmulical to Vblfcian ears. 

And barjb in (bund to thine. Sbakefp. 

Age might, what nature never gives the young. 
Have taught the fmoothnefs of thy native tongue ; 
But fatire needs not that, and wit will (hint 
Through the barjb cadence of a rugged line. Dr yd. 

The unnecefiary confonants made their fpelling 
tedious, and their pronunciation barjb. Dryden. 

Thy lord commands thee now 
With a barjb voice, and fupcrcilious brow. 

To (ervile duties. # Dry den. 

3. Crabbed; morofe; peeviih. 

He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his 
“nature barjb and haughty. Bacon. 

Bear patiently the barjb words of thy enemies, 
at knowing that the anger of an enemy admonifhes 
Ul of our duty. ‘Taylor. 

No barjb rcfle&ion let remembrance mile; 
forbear to mention what thou can'ftnot praife. Prior. 

A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined him 
•o kindle into the firft motions of anger ; but for a 
long time before he died, no one heard an intem¬ 
perate or barjb word proceed from him. Atterbury. 

4. Rugged to the touch ; rough. 

Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, 
or fome barjb fand; and red feels very fmooth. Boyle. 

f. Unpleanng ; rigorous. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 
Though barjb the precept, yet the preacher charm'd. 

Dryden . 

Ha'rshly. adv. [from harfh. 

i • Sourly; aufterety to the palate, as unripe 
fruit. 

2. With violence ; in oppofition to gentle- 
nefs, unlefs in the following pauage it 

rather fignifies unripely. 

•Till like ripe tiruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with cafe 
Gather'd, not batjbly pluck’d. Milton . 

j. Severely ; morofely ; crabbedly. 

1 would rather he was a man of a rough temper, 
that would treat me barjbly, than of an effeminate 
nature. Addijon. 

4. Unpleafantly to the ear. 

My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; 

1 tell you, 'rwould lotind barjbly in her ears. Sbak. 

Get from him why be puts on this confufion, 
Grating (o barjbly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dang'rout lunacy. Sbakefp. 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung. 
Sent out a jarring found, and barjbly rung. Dryd. 

Ha'rshnrss. n.f. [from barjb. ] 

X. Sournefs; auftere tafle. 
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rolling doth foften and fweeten the fruit, whic 
nothin* but the fmooth diftributton of the fpirits 


ich is 

nothing but the fmooth diftributTon oi the ipints into 
the parti; (or the unequal diftributioo of the fpirits 
tnaketh the barjbneft. Bacon. 

z . Roughnefs to the ear. 

Neither can the natural barfbnefx of the French, 
or the perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfe£k 
harmony like the Italian. Dryden 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton's invention, 
and the drength of his expretfion, without defending 
his antiquated words, and the perpetual barjbneft of 
tbeir (bund \ Dryden. 

•Tit not enough no barjbneft gives offence ; 

The found muff leem an echo to the (enfe. Pope . 

3* Ruggednefs to the touch. 

Harjbneft and ruggednefs of bodies is unplea fant to 
the touch. . Bacon. 

4. Crabbed nefs ; morofenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

Thy tender-hefted nature (hall not give 
Thee o'er to barjbneft: her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Sbakefp. 

HART, n.f. [)>eojre, Saxon.] A he-decr; 
the male of the roe. 

That inftant was I turn'd into a hart , 

And my deiires, like fell and cruel hounds. 

E’er iince purfueme. Sbakefp. 

The deer 

And fearful harts do wander every where 
Amtdft the dogs. * May's Virgil. 

Ha'rtshorn. n.f 

Hartjbom is a drug that comes into ufe many 
ways, and under many forms. What is ufed here are 
the whole horns of tne common male deerr which 
fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow deer ; 
but fome tell us, that the medicinal hartjbom (hould 
he that of the true hart or ftag. The fait of bart/born 
is a great fudorifick, and the fpirit has all the virtues 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of 
fainting by its pungency, holding it under the nofc, 
and pouring down fome drops of it in water. Hill. 

Ramofe concretions of the volatile fairs are ob- 
fervable upon the glafs of the receiver, whilft the 
fpirits of vipers and Eartjborn are drawn, fl oodward. 

Ha'rtshorn. *. f. An herb. Amfworth. 

Hart-royal, n.f. A plant. A fpecies 
of buckthom-plaintain. 

Ha'rtstongub. m. f. [lingua cervina , Lat.] 
A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the jointtof old walls 
and buildings, where they are moid and fhady. 
There are very few of them in Europe. Miller. 

Harrjfongue is propogated by parting the roots, and 
alfo by feed. Mortimer. 

Ha'rtwort. n.f. [tordylium, Latin.] An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 

HA'RVEST. n.f. [Jjjeppefz, Saxon.] 

1 • The (eafon of reaping and gathering the 
corn. ' 

As it ebbs, the fredfman 
Upon the (lime and ooze (catten bis grain. 

And (hortly comes to barveft. Sbakefp. 

With barvrjl work he is .worfe than in Spring. 

I. * Eft range. 

2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 

From Ireland come 1 with my drength. 

And reap the barveft which that rafcal Cow'd. Sbak. 

When the father is too fondly kind. 

Such feed he (oyg, fuch barveft i hall be find. Dryd. 

3. The produft of labour. 

Let us the barveft of our labour eat ; 

*Tis labour makes the coarfeft diet fwcet. Dryden. 

Harvest-home, m ft 

1. The fong which the reapers ling at the 
feaft made for having inned the barveft. 

Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd ; 
Your bams will be full, and your hovels heap'd; 
Come, my boys, come. 

Come, my boys, come. 

And merrily roar out barveft~bome. Dryden. 

z. The time of gathering harveft. 

At barwft-home , and on the (hearing-day. 


__ _ _ When he (hould thanks to Pan and Pales.pay. Dryd. 

Take an apple and roll ic upon a table hard; the 13 * The opportunity of gathering treafure. 
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His wife I will ufe as the key of the cuckoldy 
rogue's coffer ; and there's my barveJLbame. 

Sbakrfp. Mery fVives of IVindfor. 

Ha'rvist-lor Dm Mmf. 'The head reaper at 
the harveft. 

Grant barveft-lord mem. by a penny or two. 

To call on his fellows the better to do. 7 after. 

Harvester. *. ft. [from harveft.] One 
who works at the harveft. 

Ha'rvest man* n.f. [barveft and man ] A 
labourer in harveft. 

Like to a barve/l-man that's talk'd to mow 
Or all, or lofc his hire. Sbakefp. 

To Hash. *v. n. [bather, French.] lo 

mince; to chop into (mall pieces and 
mingle. 

He rais’d his arm 
Above his head, and rain'd a dorm 
Of blows fo terrible and thick 
As if he meant to bqjb her quick. Hudibrjt. 

What have they to complain of but too great 
variety, though fome of the dilhet be not ferved in 
the exacted order, and puli tends: but l*afted up in 
hade } Garth. 

H ask. n. f. This feems to fignify a cafe 

or habitation made of rulhes or flats. 
Obfolete. 

Phcebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftablilhcd bath his deeds in lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in hlh esbuji. Spenfrr. 

Ha'slBT. ) n.f. lilandick, a bun* 

H A^RS L B T. J die ; haft er el. haft ereau, heftier. 

trench.] The heart, liver, and lights of 
a h°(>» with the windpipe, and part of 
the throat to it. 

Hast. m. f. . harpp, Saxon, whence in 
fome provinces it is yet called hapfe.] 
A clafp folded over a ftaple, and fattened 
on with a padlock. 

Have door^ to open and (hut at pleafure, with 
bafpt to them. Mortimer . 

To Hasp. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
(hut with a hafp. 

Ha'ssock. n.f. \hafech, German.] Skinner. 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at 
church. 

• He found his pariihionen very irregular j and in 
order to make them kneel, and join in refponfrs, 
he gave every one of them a bajfock and common 
prayer book. _ _ Addijon . 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing 
made of rulhes or privet, on which a 
perfon may (it: it is therefore probable 
that bajfock and bajk are the fame* 

Hast. The fecond perfon (ingular of have. 

HASTE, n.f. \hafte, French; haefte , Dutch.] 

1* Hurry; fpeca; nimblcnefs; precipita¬ 
tion. 

* 

Spare him death ! | 

But O, thou wilt nof, can'd not (pare ! * 

Haft hath never time to hear. Crajbavo. 

Our lines reform'd, and not compos'd in bajU, 
Poliih’d like marble, would like marble lad ; 

But as the prefent, fo the lad age writ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. Waller. 

in as much bafte as I am, 1 cannot forbear giving 
an example. Dryden. 

The wretched father running to th*ir aid 
Withjpious bafte , but vain, they next invade. Dryd. 

z. Faflion; vehemence. 

I faid in my bafte all men are liars. Pfalms. 

T ? Haste. ) v.n. [hafter, French; haften. 

To Ha'stek. 3 Dutch.] 

1. To make hafte; to be in R hurry; to be 
bufy ; to he fpeedy. 

1 have not baftened from being a pallor to follow 
thee. fer, 

2. To move with fwiftnefs ; cagernefs; or 
hurry. 

>Ti* 
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9 •Yis C!rma, I do know him by his gait; 

He i* a friend. Ciena, where bafie you fo ? Sbak. 
They were troubled and bafied away. Pfalms. 
All thofe things are palled away like a fhadqw, 
and as a poll that bafied by. Wifdom. 

Uafling to pay his tri’ *ite to the (ea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham 

Thefe rites perform**!, the prince without delay, 
Hafies to the nether world, hit deft in’d way. Dryd. 

To diftant Sparta, and the fpacioua wafte 
Of fandy Pyle, the royal youth (ball bafie. Pope. 

Soon as the fun awakes, the fprightiy court 
Leave their repofe, and hafitn to the fporr. PHer. 

To Haste. 1 *v, a. To ptrfh forward; to 
To Ha'sten. J nrgeon; to precipitate; 
to drive a fwifter pace. 

Let it be fo bafied, that (upper be ready at the 
faxtheft by five of the clock. Sbakefp. 

All hopes offuccour from your arms are paft % 

To fave us now you mull our ruin bafie. Dryden. 

Each fees his lamp with d iff'rent lultre crown’d; 
Each knows his courle with diff’rent periods bound; 
And in his pafiage through the liquid (pace. 

Nor bafiens, nor retards his neighbour*! race. Prior. 

Ha'stenbr. «. /. [from haften.\ One 
that haftens or hurries. 

Hastily, ad-v. [from hefty.] 

1. In a hurry; fpeedily; nimbly; quickly. 

A voice that called loud and dear. 

Come hither, hither, O come bafiily ! Spenfer. 

If your grace incline that we (hould fife. 

You muff not Sir, too bafiily forgive. Waller, 

The next to danger, hot purfu’d by face. 

Half cloth’d, half naked, bafiily retire. Dry den. 

2. Rafhly ; precipitately. 

Without confideriog coufequcnccs, we bafiily en¬ 
gaged in a war which hath coil os fixty millions. 

Swift. 

j. Paflionately; with vehemence. 
Hastiness. n.f [from hefty .] 

i. Halle; fpeed. 

2*^ Hurry; precipitation. 

A follow being out of breath, or feemiog to be 
for bafie, with hutable baftinefs told Bdbliui.Sidrrey. 

3. Rath eagernefs. 

The turn* of his verfo, his breakings, his propriety , 
bis numbers, and his gravity, 1 have as far imitated 
as the poverty of our language, and the baftinefs of 
iny performance, would allow. Dryden. 

There is moll juft caufe to fear, left our baftinefs 
to embrace a thing of fo*perilous coolequence, thould 
•safe pafoerity to fee! thofe evil*. Hooker. 

4. Angry teflinefs; paflionate vehemence. 

«-f actings, n, /. [from hefty.] Pew that 

come early. 

The large white and green baftings are not to be 
fol till the cold is over. Mortimer . 

Ha'sty.o^. [bafitf, Fr* from hafte; beef fig, 
Dutch. ] • 

1 . Qnick; fpeedy. 

Is the counfei that we two have fhar’d. 

The fifters vows, the hours that we hare fpent. 
When we have chid the bafiy footed time 
Porpaitmg trs! Sbo kef. 

2. Paflionate; vehement. 

He ihat is flow to wrath is of great troderftanding. 
but he that is bafiy of fpirk cxalteth folly. Proverbs. 

3. Rath; precipitate. 

See’ft thou a man that is bafiy m his words ? 
There is snore hope of a fool than o! him. Pravsrbs • 
Be not rafb with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be bafiy to uUti any thing before God. 

£<*/. v. 2. 

4. Early ripe. 

Beauty (hall be a fading flower, and as the bafiy 
fruit before the fununcr. Ifaiah. 

Ha»ty-fvddino, n.f. A padding made 
of milk and flower, boiled quick toge¬ 
ther ; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 
together. 

fire bafty-paddhg is thy ehkfeft difb. 

With bullock's lives, nr feme fhakiog t ilk, Dorfet. 
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HAT. n.f. [hat, Saxon; haft, German.] 

A cover for the head. 

Slit's as big as he is; and there's her thrum bat, 
and her muffler too. Sbakefp, 

Out of mere ambition you have made 
Your holy bat he damped on the king's coin. Shaft. 

His bat was like a helmet, or SpaniCh montero. 

Paeon. 

Hermes o'er his head in air appear’d. 

And with foft words his drooping fpirits cheer'd ; } 

Hit bat adorn’d with wings difck>a*d the god. 

And in his hand he bore the deep-compelling rod. 

Dryden. 

Ha'tband. tt, f, [hat and hand.] A (bring 
tied round the hat. 

They had hats of bine velvet, with fine plumes of 
divers colours, fet round like hatbands. Bacon. 

Room for the noble gladiator! fee 
His coat and hatband (hew his quality. Dryden. 

Ha'tcase. tg, f. \hmt and cafe,] A flight 
box for a hat. 

1 might mention a bat cafe . which I would not ex¬ 
change tor all the beavers in Great Britain. Aidifon. 

To HATCH. *v. a. [beckfn, German, as 
Skinner thinks, from heghen, egken ceg, 
egg, Saxon.] 

1. 7 o produce young from eggs by the 
warmth of incubation. 

He kindly fpxeads his fpacious wing. 

And batches plenty for th' enfuiog Spring. Denham. 

The tepid caves, and fens and (bores. 

Their brood as numerous hatch from th* eggs, that 
foou 

Bo riling with kindly rapture, forth difclo/d 
Their callow young. Milton. 

2. To quicken the egg by incubation. 

When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they 
can conveniently cover and batch, they give over and 
begin to fit. Ray. 

Others batch their eggs, and tend the birth, r ull 
it is able to (hift for itfeH. Addifox. 

3. To produce by preceded! a&ion. 

Which thing they very well know, and, 1 doubt 
not, will eafily confefs, who live to their great both 
toil and grief, where the blafohcmtes of Ariaos are 
renewed by them ; who, to hatch their hcrefy, have 
chofen thole churches as fitted nefts, where Athana- 
fius’s creed is not heard. Hooker. 

4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 

He was a man hannkfs and faithful, and one who 
never batched any hopes prejudicial Co the king, but 
always intended hisfalety and honour. Hayward. 

5. [From hatcher , to cut.] To (hade by lines 
in drawing or graving. 

Who firft lhalt wound, through other* arms, hit 
blood appearing frrfb, 

Shall win his (word, filver’d and batebt. Chapman. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should bold up high in brafs ; and fuch again 
As venerable Ncftor, batch?d in filver. 

Should with a band of air, ftrongastbe axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit alii he Grecian cars 
To hit experienced tongue. Sbakefp. 

Thofe tender hairs, and thofe hatching (brakes of 
the pencil, which make a kind of minced meat ia 
painting, are never able to deceive the fight. 

Drydin. 

To HATCH, nr. n. 

1. To be in a ftate of growing qnick. 

He obferved circumftauces in eggs, whilft they 
were batching , which vat ied. Boyle. 

2. To be in a (late of advance towards effect. 
Hatch, n.f. [from rhe verb.] 

1. A brood excluded from the egg. 

2. The a£i of exdufion from the egg. 

3. Difclofurc; difcovery. 

Something's in his foul. 

O’er which his melancholy fits on brood: 

And, I do doubt, the batch and the difdofe 
Will be fome danger. Sbakefp. Hamlet- 

4. [ Hxca t Saxon ; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.] A 
half door; a 4 poc with.opening over it; 
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peihaps from hacher , to cat, as a hatch b 
part of a door cut in two. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

In at the window, or elfe o'er the batch. Sbakefp , 

5. [In the plural.] The doors or openings 
by which they defeend from one deck or 
floor of a (hip to anotlier. 

To the king's (nip, invifible as thou art. 

There (halt thou find the mariners afleep 

Under the batches. Sbakefp, Tentpefi. 

There (he's hid ; 

The mariners all under batches (low’d. Sbakefp, 

Sofeas, impelled by winds with added pow’r, 

Affault the (ides and o’er the batches tow’r. Dryd. 

A (hip was fatten'd to the fhore; 

The plank was ready laid for Cafe afeent. 

For (belter there the trembling (hadow bent. 

And (kipp’d and (bulk'd, and under batches went. 

Dryden. 

6. To be under Hatches. To be in a ftate 
of ignominy, poverty, or depreffion. 

He allures us now this fatherhood continued its 
courfe, ’till (he captivity in Egypt, and then the poor 
fatherhood was under bat. bes. Lotto. 

7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfvjorth* 

To HA'TCHEL. *v. a . [hachclen, German.] 

To beat flax fo as to feparate the fibrous' 
from the brittle part. 

The aibeftos mentioned by Kircher, in his dc- 
feriptian of China, put into water, moulders like 
elay, and is a fibrous fmall excrefceuce, like hairs 
growing upon the ttooes; and for the bate hell ir?o, 
(pinning, and weaving it, he refers to his mundusfut>~ 
tertancus. Woodward* 

Ha'tchbi. n.f. [from the verb; hachel, 
German.] The inftrument with winch 
flax is beaten. 

Ha'tcheller. tt. f. [from hatchcl .] A 
beater of flax. 

HA'TCHET. n.f. [hache, hachette, French ; 
afeia, Latin.] A fmall axe. 

The barcbet is to hew the irregularities of ftu(F. 

Mdxotfm 

His harmlds hatchet he heat in his hand. 

And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfcr. 

Ye (hall have a hempen caudle then, and the fieip 
of a hatchet. Sbakefp. flmty\ I. 

Kails, hammersj hatchets (harp, and halters ftfong. 

Cretfhaw. 

Tyrrbeut, the fofter-father Of the be aft. 

Then clinched « batebet in his homy fiff. Dryden . 

Our countryman prelected him with a curious 
batebet, and aflung him whether it had a good edge, 
tried it spon the donor. Addif an m 

Ha'tchet-facb. n.f. An ngly face; 
fuch, I fuppofc, as might be hewn out of 
a block by a hatcher. 

An ape hitown dear image will embrace: 

An ugly beau adores a bat Act face. Dr 

Ha'tchmbnt. n. f. [Corrupted from 
atcbie*vement . See Atchievement.] Ar¬ 
morial efcutchcon placed over a door at a 
funeral. 

His means of death, his cbfcure funeral; 

No trophy, fword, nor hatchment o’er his bone% 

No noble rites nor formal affectation. 

Cry to be heard. Sbakfpeare. 

Hatchway, n.f. [hatches and way.] The 

way over or through the hatches. 

To HATE. •v. a. [habian, Saxon.] .To 

detefl; to abhor: to abominate; tn re. 



ard with the palfion contrary to love. 

You ate, 1 think, affur’d I love you not 
•Yourmajefty hath no juft caufe to bate me. Sbak. 
Do all men lull the thing they do not love ? 

-Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? * 
Evfcry offence is not a hate at firft. Sbakefp are. 

Thofe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou bat.ft 
fordoing moll odious works. Wtfd. xii. 4. 

But whatfoever our jarring fortunes prove. 

Though Out lord# bate, methmks we two may lote. 

Dryden. 

6 A Hate. 
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HAT 

Hati. n.f [abe, Saxon.] Malignity; 

dc tcflat ion ; the contrary to love. 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your butt. Sbakefpemre. 

Hale to Mczentius, arm'd five hundred more. 

DryJnt. 

N luficaa teaches that the affli&ed are pot always 
the objects of divine bate. Broome's Notes oh the Odyjf. 

Tl a'teful. aaj. [hate and full.] 

I. That which caufcs abhorrence; odious; 
abominable; deteftable. 

My name's Macbeth. 

——The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Sbakefpeare. 

There is no vice mote hatful to Cod and man 
than ingrati tude. Eeacbans. 

What owe I to his commands . 

Who hates me, and hath hither thruft me down* 

To fit in hateful office here confin'd* 

Inhabitant of hcav'n and heavenly born ? Milton. 

I hear the tread 

Of hateful fteps; I rauft be viewJefs now. Milton. 

But Umbriel, hateful gnome! forbears not fo; 

He breaks the phial whence the forrows flow. Pope. 

That which feels abhorrence; abhorrent; 
detefling; malignant; malevolent. 

Palamon, compell’d 
No more to try the fortune of the field; 

And, worlc than dca'h, to view with baleful eyes 
His rival's conqueft. Dtyden. 

H a f T ef u Lly. ad*v. [from hateful .] 

Odioufly; abominably. 

Malignantly; malicioufly. 

All their hearts flood hatefully appall'd 
■ Long fince. Chapman. 

They (hall deal with thee hatefully , take away all 

thy laboust and leave thee naked and bare. 

Exek. xxiii. *9- 

H a't zr u lk ess. n. f [from hateful .] Odi- 
oufnefs. 

Ha'ter. n.f [from hate.] One that hates; 

' an abhorrer; a detefter. 

I of her underflood of that moft noble conflancy, 
which whofoever loves not, (hews himfelf to be a 
hater of virtue* and unworthy to live in the fociety 
of mankind. Sidney. 

Whilft he flood up and fpoke. 

He was my matter, and 1 wore my life 
To (pend upon his haters. Sbakefpeare. 

An enemy tu God, and a hater of all good. Brown. 
They never wanted fo much knowledge as to in¬ 
form and convince them of the unlaw fulnefs of a 
man's being a mutderer, an hater of Sod, and a 
covenant-breaker. # South. 

'H a'tred. n.f [from hate.] Hate; ill-will; 
malignity ; malevolence; diflike; abhor- 
icnce; deteftation ; abomination; the 
paflion contrary to love. 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing 
prclent or abfent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 

1 wifh I had a caufc to feck him there. 

To oppofe his hatred fully. Shakefp. 

Hatred is the paflion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averfation and hoftility included in its very 
ctiencc ; but then, if there could have been hatred 
in the world when there was fcarce any thing odious, 
it would have ailed within the compaU of its proper 

obietl. „ , 

‘Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoft 
innocent occafioos, and quarrels propagated in the 
world. 

Retain no malice nor hatred againft any; be ready 
to do them all the kindnefs you are ahle. kVake. 

She is a Prcfbytenan of the moft rank and virulent 
kind, and coafcqucotly has an inveterate hatred to 

the church. Swift. 

Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and lull the 
* guilt of adultery. Sherlock. 

chattel <v. a. [Perhaps corrupted 
from hatter. ] Toharafs; to weary; to 

wear out with fatigue. 

He's batter'd out with penance. Dtydcn. 

Ha'ttir. n f. [from hat.] A maker of 
hats. 
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A hatter fells a dozen of hats for five (hillin|» 
a-picce. Swift. 

Ha'ttock. n.f [attcck, Erie.] A (hock of 
com. Dit S'. 

HAti berk. n.f. f hauherg, old French.] A 
coat of mail; a bread-plate. * 

Him on the hauberk ftruck the princefi fore. 

That quite difparted all the linked frame. 

And pierced to the (kin. hairy Queen. 

Haubetksi nd helms are hew'd with many a wound; 
The mighty maces with fuch butte defeena. 

They bioak the bones, and make the folid armour 
bend. # Dry den. 

To Hate. a . in the prelent I have , 

thou haft, he hath : we, ye, they have; 
pret. and part. paff. had. [haban, Go- 
thick ; habran. Saxon; hebben, Dutch ; 
avoir, French; avere, Italian.] 

1. Not to be without. 

I have brought him before you, that after exami¬ 
nation had, I'mi^ht have fomething to write. 

ASti, xxv. 26. 

2. To cany; to wear. 

Upon the matt they faw a young man, who fat as 
00 horleback having nothing upon him. Sidney. 

3. To make ufe of. 

I have no Levite to my prieft. J*dga. 

4. To poffcfs. 

He that gathered much bad nothing over, and he 
that gathered little bad no lack. Exod. xvi. lS. 

5. To obtain; to enjoy; to poffcfs. 

Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own felf, 
with the glory which 1 bad with thee before the 
world was. John, xvii. 5. 

6. To take ; to receive. 

A fecret happinefs in Petronius is called curibfa 
ft licit as, and which 1 fuppofc he bad from the felici- 
teraudere of Horace. Dry den. 

7. To be in any (late; to be attended with 
or united to as accident or concomitant. 

Have 1 need of madmen, that yeha\c brought this 
fellow? 1 Sam. xxi. 15* 

8. To put; to take. 

That done, go and cart it, and have it away, buffer. 

9. To procure ; to find. 

1 would have any one name to me that tongue* 
that one can fpeak as he (bould do, by the rules ot 
grammar. „ Locke. 

10. Not to negleft; not to omit. 

1 cannot fpeak ; if my heart be not ready toburft l 
Well, fwcet Jack, have a care of thyfclf. Sbakefp. 

Your plea is good; but ftill I fay beware; 

Laws are explain'd by men, fo have a cate. Pope. 

iu To hold ; to regard. 

Of the maid fervanU ihall I be bad in honour. 

% Sam. 

The proud have bad me greatly in dcrifioa. Pfaims. 

12. To maintain; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will have them to be natural 

heat, whereas fome of them are crude and cold; and 

fometimes they will have them to be the qualities of 

tangible parts, whereas they are tilings by Uicmfelves. 
* Bacon. 

13. To contain. 

You have of thefe pedlars that have more in cm 
than you’d think, Siller. Shaktfp. 

1 will never truft a man again for keeping his 
fword clean; nor believe he can have every thing in 
him by wearing his apparel neatly. Shake/p. 

14. To require; to claim. 

What would thefe madmen have t 
Firil they would bribe us without pence. 

Deceive us without common fenle, 

And without pow’r euflave. Dry den. 

15. To be b hu(band or wife to another. 

If I liad been mirried to him, for all he was in 
women's apparel, I would not have bad him. Sbak. 

16. To be engaged, as in a talk or employ¬ 
ment. 

If wc maintain things that areeftabli(hed,we have 
to ftrive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply 

rooted in the heart* of men. Hooker. 
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The Spaniard's captain never hath to meddle with 
hit loldicr* pay. __ Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ot (he evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the laws 
was the firft which you bad in hand. Spenfer. 

Kings have 10 deal with their neighbours, tneir 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their merchants, and their commons. Baton. 

17. To will); to defire; in a lax fenfe. 

I bad rather to be a door-keeper in the houfe of my 
God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedne/v. Pfatms. 

1 would have no man difeouraged with thatJcind 
of life or ferict of alt ions, in which the choice of 
others, or his own neccfluies, may have engaged him. 

Addifta. 

18. To buy. * 

If thefe trifles were rated onlv by art and artfulncfs, 
we ihould have them much cheaper. 

19. It is moft ufed in Engiith, as in other 

European languages, as an auxiliary verb 

to make the tentes; have, baft, and hath, 

or has , the preterperfeft; and had, and 

hadft, the prcterpluperfefl. 

It there bad been words enow between them to 
have expt-efied provocation, they bad gone Together 
by the ears. Congreve. 

1 have heard one of the greatefl gemu&t this ago 
has produced, who bad been trained up in all the 
polite ftudiei of antiquity, allure me, upon his being 
obliged to fearch into records, that he at laft took an 
incredible plcafure in it. Add if or:, 

I have not here confidcred cuftom as it makes 
things cafy, but as it renders them delightful; and 
though others have made the fame reflections, it it 
pofliblc they may not have drawn thofc ufes from it. 

• Addiftn. 

That admirable precept which Pythagoras is (aid 
to have given to his dtfciples, and which that philo- 
fopher mutt have drawn from the obfervation 1 have 
enlarged upon. Addifort. 

The gods have placed labour before virtue. Addif 
This obfervation we have made on man. Add if. 

Evil fpirits have contracted in the body habits of 
lull and fenfuality, malice, and revenge. Addif n. 

Their torments have already taken root in them. 

Addif n m 

That excellent author has (hewn how every par- 
ticulsr cuftom and habit of virtue will, in in own 
nature, produce the heaven, or a ftatc of happinefs, 
in him who (hall hereafter practice it. Addif n. 

20. Have at, or with, 19 an cxprcffion de¬ 
noting refolution to make (omc attempt. 
They feem to be imperative exprefiions ; 
have this at you ,• let this reach you, or take 
this ,* hovt rwithyou ; take this with you ; but 
this will not explain have at it, or have 
at him , which mu ft be confidered as mere 
elliptical; as, we will have a trial at it, 
or at him. 

He that will caper with me for a thou fend marks, 
let him lend me the money and have at him. Sbak. 

I can bear my part; 'Its my occupation; have at 
it with you. Shakejp . 

1 never was out at a mad frolick, though this is 
the maddeft I eve* undertook: have with you, lady 
mine ; I take you at your word. Dry dot, 

HA'VEN. n.f. [haven, Dutch; havre, 
French.] 

1. A port; B harbour; a ftation for (hips. 

Love syas threatened and promifed to him, and 
his coufin, as both the tempett and haven of their 
beft years* # Sidney . 

Order for fea is given 5 

They have put forth th e haven, Sbakefpeare • 

After an hour and a half failing, we enured into a 
good haven, being the port of a fair city. Bacon • 

The queen beheld, asfoon as day appear'd. 

The navy under fail, the haven clear'd. Denham • 

Wc may be (hipwreck'd by her breath: 

Love, favour’d once with that fwcctgale. 

Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 

'Till he arrive, where foe mull prove 
The haven, or the rock of love. Waller. 

2. A (belter; an afj-lum. 
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AH p?acb% that the eye of heaven vififs. 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens. Shake/. 

*ia vener, tuf^ [from haven .] An.over- 
feer of a port. 

Thefe carls and dukr appointed their fpecial 

officers, as receiver, havener, and cuftomei. Care tv. 

xia'ver. ft, f [from have *] Pofleflor; 
holder. 

Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
Moft dignifies the haver. Shakefpeare. 

Ha ver is a common word in the northern 

counties for oats; as, haver bread for 

oaten bread; perhaps properly aven, from 
avetta, Latin. 

When you would anneal, take a blue ftooe, fuch 
as they make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it 
upon the croft ban of iron. Pcacham . 

H aught* adj. [haul, French.] 

». Haughty; in /blent; prood; contemptu¬ 
ous ; arrogant. ObfoJete. 

P roud in f u,tin ?Qu«n, 

W,th Clifford and the bought Northumberland, 

Have wrought the eafy-meltnig king, like wax. 

... ' . .. Shakefpeare. 

No lo. d of Chine, thou bought infulting man; 

Nor no nun** lord Shakefpeare. 

2. Mign; proudly magnanimous. 

His courage haughty 
DefirM of foreign foemen nxbe known, 

A od far abroad for ftrange adventures fought. Sptnfet. 

id a uchtilv. adv. [from haughty.] Proud- 
ly; arrogantly; contemptuoufly. 

Her heav’nly form too haughtily (he pris’d 5 
His perfon hated, and his gifts dclpis'd. Dryden 

Hauchtuiess. *. f [from haughty .] 

the quality of being 
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Denham 


rnae; arrogance 
haughty. 


dons. 


i>y me nead we make known our fupplicat: 
our threatnmgi, our mildgds, our haugbtinefs, our 
love and our hatred. Dryden. 

me. French.] 


HA'UGHTY. adf [htuita 

U Proud; lofty; inlolent; arrogant; con¬ 
temptuous. 

Hw wife, being 2 woman of a haughty and im¬ 
perious nature, and of a wit fuperior to h!s, quickly 
relented the difrefpeft (he received from him. J 

.. ... -, . . Clarendon. 

Iihail of tattle*, blood and ragc t 

And haughty fouls, that mov'd with mutual lute. 

In lighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. Dryd. 

Cm Proudly great. J 

Our vanquith'd wills thatpltaTing force obeys 
Her goodnefs takes our liberty away 5 

And hau t bty yields to arbitrary fway. Prior. 

3- Bold; adventurous; of high hazard. 
Obfolcte. 

Who now (hall give me words and found 
Equal unto this haughty enterprise > 

Or who ihall lend me wings, with which from ground 

M v lowly verfe may loftily arife f Fairy 0uern 
Halving, tuf. [from have. ] 

f. Pofleflion; eltate; fortune. 

My having h not much; 

I’ll make divifion of my prefent with you: 

Hold, there’* half my coffer. 

2. The adt or (late of poffeffing. 


Sbakrfp 
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having a pic- 

the hrft finking ihe iihield. * ** **** 

Thou art not for the Ufb.cn of thefe times, 

Wfaff e none will fweat but for promotion ; 

And having that, dj cboak the.r fervice up. 

Even with the having. Shake/. As you like it. 

- 'if * 


Behaviour , regularity. Tins i»' ftiu n . 
tatned in the bcottun dialed. I t may 
poffibly be the meaning here. 7 

The gentleman is of 00 oavinp ; he keol <vim 
Mnjr with the Wild prince and Pol.: he i, P ofT^ 
I a region , he know. .00 shaktf 

H+Viour. n.f [for behax.iurJ] Conduct- 
manners. Not ufed. ' 
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Their ill bavlour garres men miflay 
Both of their doctrines and their fay. Spenfer. 

*° Haul. v. a. [haler , French, to draw.] 
To pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
A word which, applied to things, im¬ 
plies violence; and, to perfons, awk- 
wardnefe or rudenefs. This word is li¬ 
berally exemplified in hale; etymology 
is regarded in hale, and pronunciation in 

haul. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble droughts. 

Is in bale durance and contagious prifon. 

Haul'd thither by mcchanick dirty hands. Shake/p. 

The youth with fongs and rhymes. 

Some dance, fome ham the rope. 

Some the wheels prepare. 

And faften to tbc hoiks feet; the reft 
With cables haul along th’ unwieldy beaft. Dryden. 

Id his grandeur he naturally chufes to haul up 
others after him whole accompli ihmeutt moft refem- 
ble his own. Swift. 

1 hither they bent, and haul'd their (hips to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow land. Pope. 
Romp-loving mifs. 

Is haul'd about in gallantry robuft. Tbemfon. 

Haul, n.f, [from the verb.] Pull; vio¬ 
lence in dragging. 

The leap, the flap, the haul. Thomfon. 

Hal m. n. f. [or bmme, or halm ; ))ealm, 
Saxon; halm, Dutch and Damfh.j Straw. 

In champion couotrie a plea (lire they take 
To mow up their baume, for to brew and to bake: 

The bmsnns ia the ftraw of the wheat or the rie. 

Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 

Hrttng Gripped off the b*mm or binds from the 
plea, at you pick the hops Hack them up* Mortimer. 

Haunch, n.f. [hancke, Dutch; banche, 
French; anca, Italian.] 

1. The thigh; the hind hip. 

f room • didft thou not foe a bleeding hind, 

W bole right haunch carft my ftedialt arrow ttrake ? 

Spenfer, 

To make a man able to teach his horfe to ftop 
and turn quick, and to reft upon his haunches , is of 
life to a gentleman both in peace and war* Cocke. 

2. The rear; the hind part. 

Thou art a Summer bird. 

Which ever in the- haunch of Winter (togs 

ct~ T u . Sbake/h. 

To HAUNT, v. a. [ banter 9 French.] 

1. To frequent; to be much about any 
place or perfon. 

A man who for his hofpitality is fo much haunted, 
that no news ftir hut come to his ear*. Sidney. 

Now we being brought known unto her, after 
once we were acquainted, and acquainted we were 

'haunted us 0urfe,VC * foe continually almoft 

1 do haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. Shake/ 

She this dat^erous foroft haunts. 

And 10 fad accents utter* her complaints. Waller. 

r Earth now 

SWnM dw!ll 10 hea »* n * » feat where gods might 

Or wander with delight, and love to banns 
Her (acred (hades. 

Celeftial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves: 

Diana Cynthua, Ceres Hybla loves. p^ 

t. It is ufed frequently in an ill fonfe of 
one that comes unwelcome. 

i WT0 " g mc> Sir * thusftiUto haunt myhoufe: 

I told you. Sir, my daughter is difpos'd of. Shake/p, 

Oh, could 1 fee my country-feat 1 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 

Slegp, or perufe fome ancient book ; 

And there in fweet oblivion drown 
Thofe care* that haunt the court and town. Swift. 

iirt eminently nfed of apparitions or 
ipetlres that appear in a particular place. 

foul fpirits haunt my r cl ting place, 
ftad glu’tlj vifiog*bifa*my deep by night. Fairfax. 


HAW 

All thefe the woes of Oedipus have known, 
ur fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 

To Haunt, -v. n. To be muchabcmtf to 
appear frequently. 

I k V£ th " nor «° ha "”< stout my doors • 

In honeft p la;nnef ^ bjlft hearJ 

{vK ? u r S n0t {or ,h «- StaiJp. Otltlfo 
Th, ,"'17 T W andba «*<> I h&obferv'd 
H*u «7 ?rr , s *% Mach*. 

rtA nt NT “. 71 t^ rom verb.] 

'■ w aC f e . in , WhlCK Pne is frequently found. 

_ .,. J e ^ts, gms, fnares and traps, for beafts, 

and birds in their Own haunts and walks. L’E/lr 

lo me pertains not, (he replies, J * 

To know or care where Cupid flies ; 

What are his haunts , or which his way. 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. Prior. 

A L C ^ C K VhCrt ' lf a g0d «»“« caft hfs fight, 

A god might gaec and wonder with adujht» 

Joy touch’d the melfengcrof heav’n; he flay'd 

ntranc d, and all the bhfsful haunts furvev’d. 

Pope. 
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2. Habit of being in a certain place. 

Wi “ °" e 

H NTr R. *• /. [from haunt .] Frequen^ 

one that is often found in any place. 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, 
of whom the vulgar fort, fuch as were haJners of 
theatres, took pleafure in the conceits of Ariftopha- 

O wnAAmf. m. c Wotton on Education. 
O goddeft, haunter of the woodland green. 

Queen o» the nether (kies. § Dnden 

HxvocK. w y, [hafig, Welfb, d.vafta-* 

tion.j Wafte; wide and general devafta- 
tion; mercilcfs deflrudlion. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of their 
own, they make no fpare of any thing, bJt havock 
and confulion of all they meet with. Spenfer 

s"iss* of fov hurch - aq * 3 * 

Vv gods. what havock does ambition make 
Among your work. 1 Add fan's Cato. 

b ^ n * r u e *i Prcfi tht gTCat bavjck which 
has been made of the Jpws, tells us, that there were 

fuch torrents of holy blood (hed, as carried rock* of a 

iZti £1 “ orcum,erence above 

had /'fo er air " it muft makM 

Havock. inter j. [from the noun.] A 

encouragement to daughter. 

VV h y (land thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock, kings f Shakrfh 

With Ate by his fide, 

Cry havock ! and let loofe the do« of war. Shak. 

rn VOCK. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
* to deftroy ; to lay wafle. 

iJlrL'fF'Y V hcy ^ fo c fo,dier f P0ileth and 
bavockcthi fo that, between both, nothing is left. 

Stt. wi'h W h. t h«t theft do^cf hell 
To wafle and havock yonder world, which I 
!«. fair and good created J Milton. 

Hr trior, n.f. \haut and ha/t.] A wind 

mltrument. 

I told John of Ciunt h. brat liis own name; for 
you ought hare trufcM him and ml hu apparel into 
an «Ulk,n: the cafe of a t.eble bautZ. was a 
m niton for him. ihahfb 

Now give the bamioft breath; heconxes, hecomi! 

Ha'utbov Stra-wl rry. See Straws errtT' 

H„w. n.f. fJjaj, Sjixon.] 

1 . 1 he berry and feed of the hawthorn. 

1 be feed of the bramble with kernel and haw. 

Store of haws and hips portend cold Winters. 

Ir .... Bacon's Nat. t tiff . 

Hi. quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and 
ms brambles did not bring forth railin*, rather than 
Saxos and blackberries. L'EJlrangr. 

2. An excrefccucc in the eye. 
y A * 3 • l>3a» 
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HAW 

3 * [£*£*» Sixon; ha%v, a garden, Danifh.] 
A fmaU piece of ground adjoining to an 
hoofe. • In Scotland they call it haugb . 

Upon the haw at PI) mouth it cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with dub* in 
their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. Carew. 

To Haw, v. n. [Perhaps corrupted from 
hawk or back.] To fpeafe (lowly with 
frequent intermUHon and hehtation. 

'T»s a great way; but yet, after a little humming 
and hawing upou't he agreed to undertake the job. 

L’l$/lr#nge. 

Hawk. n.f. [haheg, Welfh; JJapoc, Saxon; 
accipiter, Latin.] 

1. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently 
in fport to catch other birds. 

Do’ft (hou love hawking? Thou baft bowks will 
foar * 

Above the morning lark. Sbakefpeart. 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw 
^ fair pi&ure, than to cut his hawk's meat. Peach am. 

Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver (hoots; or where the hawk. 
High in the beetling cliffs, bit aiery builds. Tbom/on. 

2. [Hoch, Welfh.] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. 

7 s Hawk. <v. n. [from hawk.] 

I. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds 

by means of a hawk. 

Ride unto Si. Alban's, 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to bowk. 

Sbake/pfare. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another 
backing apd hunting. Locks. 

. He that hawks at larks and fparrows has no lefs 
fporr, though a much left coufidereblc quarry, than 
he that files at nobler game. Locke. 

A fofc’ner Henry is, when Emma bowks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. 

2m To fly at; to attack on the wing. 

A fauicon tow’ring in her pride of place. 

Was by aroouflngowl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Whether upward to the moon they go, 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below. 

Or hawk at flies clfcwhetc, concerns us not to know. 

Dryden. 

$..[lfocb 9 Welfh.] To force up phlegm 
with a noife- 

Come, tit, fit, and a foog.-Shall we clap 

into’r roundly, without hawking or (pitting, or 
faying we are boarfe, which are only the prologues 
to a bad voice ? SbaLjp. 

She complained of a (linking tough phlegm which 
Ihc hawked up in the mornings. W/fcman. 

Blood, cait out of the throat or windpipe, is 
fpit out with a hawking or fm.il 1 cough; that out 
of the gums is fpit out without brooking, coughing, 

©r vomiting. Harvey. 

4. To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreeis. 
[From bfri, German, a falefman.] 

His works were hawk'd m every ttreet, 

But feldom role above a (hcet. Swift. 

Ha'wkeO. adj. [from bsnvL] Formed 
like a hawk's bill. 

Flat nofca feem comely unto the Mov, an 
aquiline or hawked one unto the Pcrfian, a large 
and prominent nofc unto the Roman. Brown. 

Ha'wkejujt./. [from bock, German.] One 
who fells his wares by proclaiming them 
in the llreet. 

1 faw my labours, which had coft me to much 
thought, bawled about by common hawkers, which 
1 once intended for the confideratien of the greateft 
perfect. Swift. 

To grace this honour’d day, the queen proclaims, 
By herald hawkers , high hcroick games: 

She fummons all her (one; an endiefs band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope. 

Ha'wkwkbd. ttmfm A plant. 

Oxtongue is a fpecies of this plant. Miller . 

Ha'wses. n.f. [of a fbip.] Two round 
holes under toe (hip's head or beak, 

* 


Shak. 
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hunts 1 
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through which tha cables pals when fte is 

at anchor. Harris. 

Ha'wthokn. n. f. [})^X Sawon.j 

* A fpecies of medlar; the thorn that bears 

haws; the white thorn. 

The u(e to which it is applied in England is to 
make hedges (here ar two or thim varieties of it 
about koodoo j but that fort which produces the 
frrulleft leaves is preferable, becaufe its branches 
always grow clofe together. Miller. 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abides our 
plauts with carving ftofiliid on. their barks: 
tangs ode&upon hawthorns, and okginvon brambles. 

Shahfpeart's As you like it. 
Some in their hands, betide the Urge and (hield. 
The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held, 

Dryden. 

How hawthorns blottom, now the dailies fpring. 

Pope. 

The hawthorn whitens. Thomjon. 

Ha'wthorn fly. n. fm An infeft. 

The hawthorn fiy Is all black, and not big. Walton. 

HAY. n. f. [Jfrej, b l 5> Saxon; hey, Dutch.] 
Grafs dried to fodder cattle in Winter. 

Mak ebay while the fun (bines. Camden's Remains. 
Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on bams and hay (lacks in the night. 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 

Shakefp. 

We have heats of dungs, aid of bays aAd herbs 
laid up moift; Bacon. 

Or if the earlier feafon lead 
To the tann’d bay cock in the mead. Milton. 

Bring them for food Tweet bought and oilers cut. 
Nor all ihc YV inter logg thy hay rick (hut. May. 

Some turners turn long and tender fprigs of ivory, 
aa (mall at an bay ftaik. ALxon. 

By fome bay cock, or fome ftudy thorn. 

He bids his beads both even fang and mom. Dryden. 

The bell manure for meadows is the bottom of 
bay mows and bay (lacks. Mortimer . 

Hay and oats, m the management of a groom, wilL 
make ale. Swift. 

To dance the Hay. To dunce in a ring: 
probably from dancing round a hay-cock. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies. 

And let them dance the bay. Shakefp. 

This maids think on the hearth they fee, 

When fires well nigh confirmed be. 

There dancing bays by two and three. 

Juft as your fancy calls them. Drayton. 

'I hc gum and glift'ning, which with art 
And ftudy'd method, in each pare 

Hangs down. 

Looks juft as if that day 

SnaiU there had crawl'd the bay. Suckling. 

Hay. n.f. [from bate, breach, a hedge.] 
A net which inclofes the haunt ot an 
animal. 

Coneys are deftroyed by bays, curs, fpanicls, or 
tumblers, bred up for that purpofe. Mortimer. 

Haymaker, n.f. [hay and make.] One 

employed in drying grafs for hay. 

As to the return of bis health and vigour, were 
you here, you might enquire of his haymakers. 

Pope to Swift. 

HA'ZARD. n. f. [hazard, French ; azar, 
Spanifh; hajhi, Kuntck ; danger.] 

1. Chance; accident; fortuitous hap. 

1 have fet my life upon a caft. 

And I will (land the bastard of the die. Shakefp. 

I will upon all bastards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’ll my tongue fo welh 

Shakefp. 

Where, the mind does not perceive connection, 
there men’s opinions are not the product of judg¬ 
ment, but the efle&s of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and 
without dirt&ion. Locke. 

2. Danger 5 chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the 
Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 
hath delivered his law unto the world; a law 
wiffiein fo many things arc laid open, as a light 

igitizea by Microsoft 1 
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which mLerwilc would have been buried in dark* 
■eft, not without the bastard, or rather not with 
(he bq&atd, but with the certain loft of thoufandg 
ol fouh, moft undoubtedly now faved. Hooker. 

The bastard 1 have to run to fee you here, (houId 
inform you that 1 fora not at a com mow rate. Dr*d. 

Men are led on (core one ftage of lit* to another 
« a condition of the utipott baxa/d, and yet with* 
out the lead apprehenfion of their danger. Rogers. 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at bastard, held in a great 
many h^odl together, and drew a huge heap of 

gold. s%vjft. 

To Ha'zard. *v. a. [hazarder, French.] To 
expofe to chance; to put into danger. 

They might, by perfifting in the extremity of that 
opinion, bastard greatly their own eftates, and fo 
weaken that part which their places now give. Hooker. 

It was notin his power to adventure upon hisowq, 
fortune, or bearing a publick charge to hazard him*, 
felf agaiaft a man of private condition. Heyward. 

By dealing indifferently mercies to all, you. may 
bastard your own (bare. She 

To Hazard, w. n . 

1. To try the chance. 

I pray you tarry; paufc a day or two. 

Before you bastard; formchuuug wrong, 

I lofe your company. 

2. To adventure; to run the danger. 

She from her fd How-provinces would go, 

R a ther than hazard to have you her foe. kVa Her. 

Ha'zard able-, adj. [from hazard. J Ven¬ 
turous.; liable to chance. 

An basSftrdahle determination U i% unto flit- 
tuatfng and indifferent efiedb, to affix a pofittve rvpa 
or period. Brown. 

Hazarder. n. f [from hazard*] He 
who hazards. 

Ha'zardry. ttmf. [from hazard.] Teme¬ 
rity ; precipitation; rafh ad ventu rou fnefs. 
Obfolete. 

I lady wrath, and heedlefs haxardry , 

Do breed repentance late, and biting infamy. Spenfrr. 

Hazardous, adj. [hazardedx, French, 
from hazard .] Dangerous; expofed to 
chance. 

Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain, 

Wc feel the worft, fecure from greater pain. Dryden . 

Hazardously, adv. [from hazardous. ] 
W ith danger or chance. 

Haze. n. f [The etymology unknown.] 
Fog; mid. 

To Haze. *v. n • To be foggy or mifty. 

To Haze. *?. a. To fright one. Ainfworib . 
HA'ZEL. ft. f. [Jjaefel, Saxon; cotylus 9 
Latin.] Nut tree. 

The nuts grow in clutters, and are clofely joined 
together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward bulk or cup, which opens at the top, and 
when (he fruit is ripe it falls out. The fpecies are 
hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and whito 
filberts are moftly efteemed for their fruit. Miller 9 

Kate, like the hazel twig. 

Is (hraight and (lender, and as brown iji hue 
As hazel nuts, and Tweeter than the kernels. Shak. 
Her chariot is an empty hostel nut. Shakefp . 

Why fit we not beneath the grateful (hade. 

Which hazels , intermix'd with elms, have made ? 

Dryden. 

There are fome from the fixe of a hazel nut to 
that of e man's fid. Woodward. 

Ha'zel. adj. [from the noun.] Light 

brown; of the colou r of hazel. 

Chufc a warm dry foil, that has a good depth 
of light hazel mould. Mortimer. 

Ha'zelly. adj . Of the colour of hazel; 
a light brown. 

Uplands confitt either of fand, gravel, chalk, 
rock or (lone, hazelly loam, clay, or bbek mould. 

Mortimer^ 

Ha'zy. adj , [from lazj.] Dark; foggy; 
mifty. 

Our 
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Otf eteareft day fic« if pfifty ax* ».W fet 

not far, and what .we 4o foe is in a«bad light. 

Burnet's sbtotf. 

Oft engender'd by the baiey North , r - 

Mynadson myriads armies wait. Tbbmpm. 

He* pronoun, gen. him.; plifr. they\ g 
them. [Ay, Dutch ; >u^ Sax,on.Jr fee 
to have borrowed the plural fitonj $3i 





ore. 

All the confpirators, fave ojtly ft. 

Did that they did in «n*y of great Caht. Stakefp. 

if much you note him. 

You (hail offend bin », and increafe hitf affmn ; 

Feed and regard btm not. Shake#. 

lam weary at dnnam \ w w id i ir yuld chao^. 

Shakefprate. 

Adam fpoke ; t 

So cheer'd ArJua fcnrfpoafe, and (he was cheer’d. 

Milium. 

When AdanmakM, droohis fide 
Leaning half rais'd hung over her. MHtan. 

That talking* hand in hand along thy pds’d 
On to their blifsful bow’n* Miltom. 

. Extol 

Him firft, him laft, bjmmidft* Milton. 

2. The man ; the perfou* It fometimes 
ftands without reference to any foregoing 
word* 

He is never poor 

That little bath, but be that much defires. Daniel. 

3. Man or male being. 

Such mortal .drags 1 Have f but Afonina's law 
Is death to any be that utters them. Shake#. 

I (land to aofivec thee* of «n> < the pnouded of 
thy fort. Shake#. 

T -and hie nee the foidpAe r(hallejgplpy, 

And he the God who built the wdli of Troy* Dryd. 

4. Male; a», a bt bear* a A* goat. It if 
ufed where the male and female have not 
different denominations 

The he *s io birds have the fig « ft feathers. Bacqt. 

5. In the two lad ftnfca he is rather a noun 
than pronoun.. 

HKAD. ftp f. [heapob, heapb, Saxon; 
boofd, Dutch; heaved, old Euglilh, whence 
by contraction bead.] 

»- 1 he part of the animal that contains the 
brain or the oigan of fenfetion and feat 
of thought. 

Vein-healing verven t and head purging dilf. Sftnf 

Over head up-gftw 

luLpr cable heigh t of kitted (hade. Milton. 

Tot dewy paths of meadows we will tread. 

For frowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Dryd* 
I could ftiU have offers, that fame, who held their 
heads h igher, would be glad to accept. Swift. 

2. Perfon as expofed to any danger or pe¬ 
nalty. 

What he gets more of her than (harp words, let it 
Jie 00 my head. Shake(peart. 

Who of all ages to fuccced, but feeling 
The efSl 00 him brought by me, will curft 
My head f ill fare our anccftor impure. Milton. 

3 - Head and Ears. The whole perfon* 

In jingling r bunts well fortified and ft song. 

He hgfMsintivnch’d o’er toW and act# in tong. 

. Granville. 

4. Denomination of any animals. 

When Innocent defirtd the marquis of Carpio to 
farnife thirty ihou&nd bead of fwtne, ht mid not 
fjpwt them ; but thirty thousand lawyers He had St 
hit ferric*. Addlftm. 

Th* tos upon psfturage was nifcd according to a 
certain rata fer bead upon cattle. Arbmthmt. 

5. Chief; principal perfon; one to whom 

the reft are fubordioate; leader j com¬ 
mander. 

Foe their commons, there is little danger from 
them, except it be wHttt they have great and potent 

Macon. 

AMI appoint t - * 


heads 


n e Ai- 

Ai'Vbyvoy^PhfrefwwttohiinjlTl^lbsw ’rtf 
Aft lUK.e&In heav’n, and dull confcfs him lord* 

v - . . 4 Mtftoft, 

. Tihp •headt of ffifi chief fcdts rf&iiofopbyv as 
Thales; Anrolgo^a^ and Pythagoras,.did ejonfent to 

this tradition. * ‘ r 1 ‘ ^ ‘ Tfflo tfotf. 


i 
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Aidi/on. I 


6. Place of hdiipft r * the place. 

No ^ with (Wading all die- tpkcn.thf} 

places upon the B^ch, they roofn ~ 

Lnj&ift at the headfd them. y 

7. Place of command. v ... / i, •> 3. 

An army of fowfeoro {fouifwid troops* the 
duke of Maxlbocough ajt the head of the^i, cofjlt} do 
aathlng.- Addifon on the War. 

8 . Countenance ; prefence* C 

Kidimljnosfar fipqkbmcftHjakHid bUAoerf. 

ShaJU#. & U. 

. Wiih Cain go wander, through the ffia^c of night, 
Ao*J never (licw thy frefd by day or light* Shake#. 
Ere to-morrow’s fen (hall (hew his Bead. Hry.\. 

9. Underilanding; faculties of the mind : 
commonly in a ludicrous fenfe. 

, The wenches laid their bends together, VBfiran 
A feanp^ag^it vweot down a well to drink: the 
goat (ell to bunting which way to get back, Ob 

1 fays Heyoard, never tqowble your head % hut Ltavt 
that 10 me, L'Ejkomge. 

Work with all the cafe eod fpotd you can*: with¬ 
out breaking your head, and being (o very induftri- 
ous in ffarting fcruples. Drj'ifan. % 

The Ivy and m con fide nte took up their notions* 
by chance, without much beating their bead* aboqt 
th 


l 


»em. , feocke. 

If a man (hews that hk hasmo religion, why 
(hould we think (Hat he-beats-his betsd t hci\ d trdi/bler 
’ himfelf to euaiM th* grouuda of tifit or thtt doc- 
trine f V' Looks. 

When in ordinary difeourfe we fay a man has a 
fine bead* we expreif ouifelvc* metaphoricllty, 4 ivd 
(jpeak in relation to his undarftanding; and when we 
toy of a woman (he has a fine head, wc fpeak only 
in relation to her commode. AddPfon. 

We laid our heads together, to confider what 
grievances the nation had futffertd under king Georgs. 
* ' Addijon . 

10. Face; front; forepart. 

The gathering croud purities; 

The ravifficn turn bead, the fight renews. Lhydtn. 

11. Refinance ; hoftile oppofition. 

Then made he head againft bis enemies. 

And Hymner (lew. Baity Qt/een. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made bead 
againft my power. Shake#. 

Two valiant gentlemen making bW again ft them, 
fecondcd by half a dozen more, made forty run 

away. Raleigh. 

Sin having depraved his judgment, and got ppf- 
feffbn of his will, there it no other principle left 
him naturally, by whkh he can make head againft 
it. South. 

12. Spontaneoui refolntton. 

The bordering wars in t}u% kingdon^were made 
altogether by voluntaries, upon their own bead, 
without any payor canuoiflion-fsOm the ftate. 

Davits. 

13. State of a deet’s horns, by which his 
ace b known. 

It was a buck of the firft head. Shake#. 

# l*h« buck is called the fifth year a buck of t£e 
firft bud. Shak. 

14- Individuals It h ufed in numbers or 
computation* 

If show be fix aultteos of people, then them is 
about tour, acres tor every head. Graunt. 

15. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reft* 

HU fpear*s head weighed fix Hundred fbekefs of 
iron. 1 Sam. 

As high 

As his paoud head is mfeV lowaide the (ky. 

So low tow’rds hell his roots defceod. Denham. 

Trees, which have large and fpreading ad -, 
would lie with then branches up la the water. 

Woodward. 
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! If tM ‘bade s^e made our tood, they are called' 
| heads or tops; fo heads of afparagus or artichoake* 

•- 1 7 * . WatO£ 

| ■ ™<f is an %yiivocpl. term.i fork fignifie# the 

|. nail, or of «,.piih as meU.wbisf ancapimab 

_ *j .' Matts, 

\ o. The fore part of any thing, as of a fliip. 

2»11 ies with braze u. head* fee • might traofport 
f Over Indus.at once- three, hundred thoufand foIdieg$. 

Raleigh. 

His gallies moor; 

Thpir heads ait turn'd to fca, their fterns to (bore* 

. . Q r jdcn^ 

17. That which rifes on the top. 

Let it (land ha a lub four or five days before it be 
ppt into the calk, ffirring it twice 7 a-day, and beat¬ 
ing down the head or yeaft into it. ’ Mortimer. 

18. The I^lade of an axe. 

A gun ktch eth a ftroke with the axe to cut down 
thelpoe, and the head fiippetb from the helve. 

Dent. six. 5* 

19* Upper part of a bed. '• • 

Ifmel bowed upon the bed's bsadh Gen. xlvii. 11. 

20, The brain* 

As Eaftem priefh in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Tape. 

hi. Drefe of the he^d. 

Lfdies think they gain m point when they have 
tMzc&thfir hufoaud* to buy then? a laced- head, or a 
fine petticoat* Swift. 

22. Principal topick of difeourfe. 

Thefe heads are of a mixed ovder, and we propole 
only fuch as belong to the natural world. 

I , Burnet's Theory. 

'TI$. our great int’reft, and doty to fatisfy our- 
felvcs on this head, upon which our whole conduct 
ir depends. After bury ^ 

2y." Source of a-ftream. * 

It rx the glpry of God to give ; his very nature 
delighteth in it; his mercies in the cuntnt, through 
which they would pafs, may be dried up, but at, the 
bead they never fail. Hooker . 

The current by Gaza it but a fmall (beam, riling 
between it and the Red too, whofe head tram Cue- 
if little more than twenty Enslife mites. 

' • RnJcigb*sHifory. 

Some did the fong, and (bme the choir maintaip, 

- Beneath 1 laurel (hade, where mighty Po 
Mumps up to woods above and hides hia head below. 

Dryden m 

24. Griffs; pitch. 

Tbe indifpofiuoo which has long hung upon me, 
is at (aft grown to fech a head, that it muff quickly 
make an end of me, or of itfelf* Addifon .. 

25. Po>vcr; influence; force; ftrength; 

1 dominion. 

n 

Withig her bread though aalm, her bread though 
purr, 

Motherly carts and (ears got head, and rais'd • ~ 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton. 

26. Body; conflux. 

People under command chufe to eonfuft, and after 
to u^areh ib order; and. rebels, contrariwito, run 
upon aa h*** iogc ♦ :r in copfufioa. Bacon. 

A mighty and a tearful bead they are. 

As ever offered foul play in a date. Shake#. 

Far fe the marches here we heard you were. 
Making another bead to fight again. Shak. 

Let all this wicked crew gather 
Their forces to one head. Ben fonfon. 

27. Power ; armed force. 

My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd heed. 

Shakefpt 

At fixieen yean, t ; 

When Tarquin made a head for $bme, he fought, 
f Beyond the mark of others. §bake#. 

28. Liberty in running a horfe. 

He gave his able borfe the head, 

And bounding forward ft ruck his agile heck * 

Again (he putting (ides of his poor jade 
Up ttf the rowel-head. Shake# 

29. Licence ; freedom from reft rain t ; a 
metaphor from horfe man Chip. 

God will not admit of tbe paflionate man's apo¬ 
logy, that he ha* fo long given hie unruly palfiont 

^ theft 


' 
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their Dad, that lie cannot Dow gorem coreoctrout 
(hem. South- 

30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 

Howtornepi hide their fwemagAmfr below'. 

And bow the doling cokworts-upwards grow. Cay. 

31. Head and Shoulders . By force;vio¬ 
lently. 

People that hit upon a thought that tickle* them, 
w ill be ft ill bringing it in by bead and jDuldtrs, 
over and over, in ftveral companies. L'Eftrange. 

They bring in every figure of fpeech, head and 
Jbawtdert by main force, in fpitc of nature and their 
fiibjofo ^ # Felton. 

Head -adj* Chief; principal; as the bead 
Workman; the bead inn. 

The horfc made their cfcape to Winch e fie r, fhfe 

'bead quartern. Clarendon . 

•5 Vp Head, v. »• (from the noun.] 

1. To lead; to influence; to dSrcft; to 
govern. 

Abas, whofeem'd our friend, if either fled, 
dh„ what we fear, our enemies does head- Dryden. 

Nor is what has been fa id of prince* Id* true of 
all other goveroours, from him that head* an army to 
him that is mailer of a family, or of one tingle ier- 
vant. , , ► Squth. 

This lord had beaded his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king's commands. Prior. 

2. To behead; to kill by taking away the 
head. 

If you bead and hatig all that offend that way but 
'for ten years together, you'll be glad to give out a 
comroilfion for more heads. Sbakrfp. 

3. To fit any thing with a head or princi¬ 
pal part. 

Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy'd. 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hi«e. Fairy £^. 

Of cornel-wood a fpear upright, ^ _ ' 

Headed with piercing ftctl, and poll fil’d bright. ^ 

4. ToJop trees. 

You muft dilhranch (hem, 
jjut entire: it may be ceceflary 



the fum- 
em too. 
Mortimer* 

Pain in 


Sidney, 


JIe'adach •tt.f. [bead and acb.\ 

* the head. 

From ihc cruel beadaeb, 

Riches do not preferve. 

Nothing more expofej to headache, colds, catarrhs, 

mod coughs, than keeping the head warm. 

, Locke. 

In the beadaeb he orders die opening of the vein 
of the forehead. Arbutbnot. 

At fome dear idle time. 

Not plagu'd with Dadacbs, or the want of rhyme. 

Pope. 

Hf'a dband. tt-f. [bead and band .J 
j. A fillet for the head; a top-knot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 

. headbands . Jfaiab. 

2. The band at each end of a book. 

H e'adborough. n.f* [bead and borough.] 

A conftablc; a fubordindie cpnftabie. 

Here lies John Dod, a fervanc of God, to whom 
he is gone, 

Father or mother, After or brother, he never knew 

none ; 

A beadborwgb and a conftable, a man of fame. 

The firftof his boufe, and laftofhisnamc. Camden. 

‘ibis none are able to break thorough, 

{Until they're fixed by bead of borough, lludibras . 

H-b'adbreb*. «./. [bead and drefs- 

1, The covering of a woman's head. 

There is not lo variable a thing in nature as a 

lady’s beaddrejs: I have known it rife and fall. 

Addl/on. 

If* ere with airy horns I planted heads. 

Or difeotnpos'd the Daddrejs of a prude. Pope. 

2. Any thing refembline a beaddrefs, and 
prominent on the hc^d. 

‘Among birds the males very often appear In a 
moil beautiful beaddrejs , whether it be a creft, a 
comb, a tuft of leathers, or a natural little plume. 
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ere ifled like a kind ofpianacle on the iffy top oJT the 
' head. Addifan. 

He'ader. n.f (from head* ] 
i. One that heads nails, orpins, or the like. 
2- The firfl brick in the angle. 

If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as 
much a* the’lire teller on the outfide, it yrould be a 
ftronger toothing, and l hejoints of the Readers of one 
dide would' he in the middle of the header's of the 
•courfe they lie upon of the other'fide: * Moxon. 

He'adoargle. n- f. [bead and gargle.] 

. A difeafe, I fuppofe in cattle. 

For the headgarg/e give powder of fenugreek. 

; 9 ' •• Mortimer, 

He'adiness. w. f. (from Jxady^ Hurry ; 

1 rafhnefs; ftuhbomnefe ; precipitation ; 

, obftinacy. . . . tJ 

If any will raftily blame fuch his choice of old and 
unwonted words, him may I more juftly blamd and 
condemn, either of witlcfi headineft In judging, or 
of headlefs hardinefs in condemning. Spenfer. 
He'adland. ft, J, [bead and land.] 

1. Promdntory; cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an 
hetoick poem, and confcouently love and valour ought 
to be the lubjc& of it: both thefe Sir William Ua* 
venant&egkn to fhadow; but it was fo as dtfeovere#* 
draw their maps with headlands and promontones. 

Dryden. 

2. Ground under hedges. 

Now down with the graft upon headlands about. 
That groweth in fhadow fo rank and fo ftout. Tu£er. 

He'adless, adj- [from bead- 1 
Without an head; beheaded. 

His fhiniug helmet he *gan foon unlace. 

And left his headlefs body bleeding at the place. 

Spenfer. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove thefe tedious (tumbling blocks, 
Andfmoothmy way upon their headlefs necks. Sbak. 

On the cold eartn lies th' unregarded king, 

A headlefs carcafe, and a namdeft thing. Denham. 

Prickly ftubs, inftead of trees, are found $ 

Headlefs the mod, and hideous to behold* Dryden. 

2. Without a chief. 

They refted not until they had made the empire 
hand headlefs about feventeen yean. Raleigh. 

3. Obftinate; inconfiderate; ignorant; want¬ 
ing intellects; perhaps for beedlejs. 

Him may 1 more juftly blame and condemn, 
cilher of witlcfs focadincfs in judging, or of headlefs 
hardinefs in condemning. Spenfer. 

He'adlong. adj . 

1. Steep ; precipitous. 

2. Rafh; tnougntlefs. 

3. Sudden; precipitate. 

It fuddeuly tell trom aa creefs of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never ftopt his 
race 'till he came to a Da dlc/tg overthrow. Sidney. 
He'adlong. adv. [bead and long .] 

1. With the head foremoft. It is often 
doubtful whether this word be adje&ive 

or adverb. 

1 ’ll look no more. 

Left my brain turn, aud the deficient fight 
Topple down bead fang. , Shakefp. 

Who, while he (leering view'd the ft are, and bore 
His courfe from Africk to the Latian (hote. 

Fell headlong down. Dryden. 

Headlong from thence the glowing fury fprings. 
And o’er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. Pope. 

a. Rafhly; without thought; precipitately. 

To give Ahab fuch warning as might infallibly 
have prevented his dcftru&ion, was eftccmejd by him 
evil; and to pufh him on headlong into it, becaufe 
he was fond of it, was accounted good. South. 

Some a(k for envied pow’r, which publtck hate 
Purfues, and hurries headlong to their fate, 

Down go the titles. Dryden. 

Haftily ; without delay or refpite. 

Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb! 

1 aca’d headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. 

Dryden. 
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4 * It is ten* negligently ufed by Sbakeffeare. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heeft. 


Unto a dunghill, which (hall be thy grave. ShaDfp- 
{He'admould-shot. n. /. [head, mould , 

and foot. ] This is when the futures of the* 

• M * «« « ' « « « * 
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ch is frequent in infants, and occa- 
’ fions convylfions and deaths. Qjiucy. 

IHe'adpiece. tt-fm [bead and/£rre.] 

1. Armour for the head ;Jielmet; motion. 

1 pulled off my headpiece , and hufcbly entreated 
I her pardon, or knowledge why (he was cruel. Sidney. 

The word is giv’n ; with aager fpeed they lace 
The Chining headpiece , and the (hield embrace. 

Dryden. 

A reafon for this fiftion of the Obe-cyed Cyclop, 

: was their wearing' 4 headpiece , or martial Visor, that 
; had but one fight. Broome 

This champion will not come into the fiddf be¬ 
fore his great blundcrbufs can be got ready, his old 
rufty breaftplate (coured, and his cracked beadp ■>,< 
mended. Svnfr. 

2. Underflan ding; force of mind. 

*T*s done by fome fcverals 
Of headpiece dXtraord inary, lower meftes t 

Perchance my to this bufineft purblind. Sbak'fp. 

Eumencshkd the heft headpiece of all Alexander » 
captains. Prideaux- 

H e'adquarters. n.J. [bead and quarters .J 
The place of general rendezvous, or lodg¬ 
ment for foldicrs. This is properly two 
words. 

Thofe fpirits, pofted upon the out-guards i mme¬ 
diately fcour off to the brain, which is the Dad* 
quarters, or office of intelligence, and there they 
make their report. Collier • 

He'adshii*. n. f. [from bead -1 
authority; chief place. 

He'adsman. tt- f- [head and man. ] Exe¬ 
cutioner ; one that cuts off heads. 

Rods broke on our aftociates bleeding backs. 

And beadfmen lab’ring 'ciU they blunt their axe. 

Dryden. 

He'adstall. n . /. [bead and ft all. ^ Part 
of the bridle that covers the head. 

His horfe, with a half-check'd bit, and a Dad* 
fall of (beep's leather, which being reftrained to 
keep him from (tumbling, hath been often burlN 
and now repaired with knots. Sbakefpeare • 

Hb'adstone. n . f- [bead and ftone* ] The 
firft or capital ftone. 

The ftone, which the builders refufed, if become 
the Dadfene. Pf cxviii. *4. 

He'adstkonc. adj- [bead and Jlrong .] Un- 

reftrained; violent; ungovernable; rtfo- 

lute to run his own way; as a horfe whofe 

head cannot be held in. 

An examp e, for btadflrong and inconfiderate 
seal, no left fearful than Achitophel for proud aud 
irreligious wifdom. Hooker • 

How now, my beadflrong f where have you been 
gadding? 

—Where I have learnt me to repent the fin 
Of d ifohedient oppofitton. Shakefp. Romeo and fuliet- 
But fuch a headjlrong porent fault it is. 

That it but mocks reproof. Shakefp. Twelfth Night* 
He ill afpiresto rule 
Cities of men or Dadjirbng multitudes. 

Subject himfelf to anarchy within. Mi/fon 

There's 00 oppofiog the torrent of a Dadftrong 
multitude. DEfrange 

Now let the Dadftrong boy my will controul: 
Virtue's no (lave ot man 1 no fex confines the foul: 
I, for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gain. 

And he (hall wait my leifure for his reign. 

Dryden . 

Your father's folly took a Dadftrong courfe; 

But I’ll rule your’s, and teach you love by force. 

Dryden- 

Can we forget how the mad Dadftrong rout 
Defy’d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of folk or duty, or allegiance fworn ? Philips. 




$ 


I 11 forbear, 

l*n out with my more heady wil!, 
indifpos'd lad fickly fit 
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Ml try if yet I can reduce to re a (on * 

This heaJftrong youth, and make him ipum at Cato. 

Add if on. 

You’ll ho both judge and party: I am lorry thou 
diicottrcft lo much of tfty hfod/irmg hmnuurj J % 

. . ' w* ... .1 , v ’ -I fLrbmhnot. 

Headworkman. f. [head * work ^nd 
man.] The foreman, or chief Servant 
over the reft. Properly two words. 

Can Wood be otherwile regarded than asr.the 
mechanick, the beadtoorkman, to pre'.-a: c furnace 
and (lamps ? Swift. 

He'ady. adj. [from headl\ 

I. Rafh; precipitate; baity; violent! on- 
governable ; hurried on with paflion. 

Take pity of your town and of your people. 
While yet the cool and template wind of gr^cc 
O’tdlowj th« filthy and contagious clouds 
Ol beady murder, fooil and villainy. Sbakefpeire. 

. T am idvifcd what 1 fay : 

Neither diilurh’d with the effect of wine, 

Nor, beady ra(h, provok’d with raging iref 
Albeit my wrongs might make one *'ifcr mad. Shah. 

I’ll forbear, 

nd am fall 
*o uke the 
For the found man. 

Wives, the readied helps 

Tr betray beady hulhand , rob theeafy. Benjortfou. 

Thofe only are regarded who are true to their 
party; and all the talent required is to be hot, t0 be 
beady, to be violent on one fide or other. ‘Temple. 

Men, naturally warm and beady, are tranfporced 
d»»h the grea left rkifh of good-nature. Add if on. 

z. Apt to afleft the head. 

1 'tU entertained with a (orC of wine which was 
very beady, but ofherwjfe teemed jo be facie. Bojh. 

Since beany beef and mutton will not do, ' * 
Hrre*s julep-da nee, pcifan of font and (bow: 

Give you ftrong feofe, the liquor is too beady 5 
You’re come to farce, that’oalfes milk, already. 

Dry den. 

Flow, Welded! flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 
Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, though not full. 

3. Violent; impetuous. . 

N«*er capie reformation in a flood 
With foch a beady current (cow’ring faults ; 

Nor ever h)dra-headed wiliulnrfe 

So foon did kfc his feat. Sbakefp. 

To HEAL. v. a. [hedgart, Gothick; Jjslan, 
Saxon; heelen , Dutch.l 

i. 10 cure a perfon; to reftore from hurt 

or ficknefs. * 1 * v j 

1 will icltore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. 

J k. m. 

Who would not believe that our Saviour braird 
the fick, and r^ifed the dead, when it was pub- 
hfhed by tbtfc who themfelves often did the fame 
miracles f Add,fen. 

Phyfkians, by juft observations, grow up to ar 
honourable degree of lkiil in the art of beaming. Watts. 

z. To cure a wound or diftemper. 

Thou haft no healing medicines. jfer. xx*. ig, 
A fontanel had been made in the fame leg, which 
lie was breed t a heal up, by reafon of rhe pain. IVifcm. 

3. To perform the aft of making a fore to 
cicatrize, after it is cleanfed. 

After feparauon of the efehar, I deterged and 
healed. Wiftman. 

4. To reconcile; as, he healed z\\ diflenfions. 
To He a l. nr. n. To grow well. Ufcd of 

wounds or fores. 

Thofe wounds heal that men do give themfehes. 

Abfceflcs will have a greater; or lefs tendency to 
btal, as they arehigbcftor lower in the body, &b*r ; . 

If s a l e a. tt. f. [from heal. One who cures 
or heals* 

I will not be an healer. • Ifaiab 

HfAi.IMC. participial adj . [from heal. j 
Mild: mollifying; gentle; afluafivc; as 
he is of a healing, paufick temper. 
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HEALTH. *./ [from heel, Saxon.] 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or ficknefs. 

Health is-the faculty -of performing all adtjbns 
proper to a human body j ih the radft perfdft nianner. 

' * .* • • t ? S%uidcy. 

Our fatherV*m good healthy he is yet alive* C •«. 
t. ^ Vay be he is not well j . , 

Infirmify doth ft ill ncglcft all officr, 

VVhcrefo our health is bound. Sbttkefp. 

z. Welfare of mind; purity; goodnels.; 
principle of falvation. 

Thqsc is no Byaltht in uft. , Common Prayer. 
Tly beft prefervative to keep the mind in health. 
Is the faithful admonition of a friend. Bacoff. 

3. Salvaiioq (piritua) and. temporal*,. 

.. * My Ood, my God, why haft thou forukch me, 

,and ait lu Car (rum my tyalth, and, from the words 
of my complaint* , . Pfalms. 

4. Wilh ot happinefs ufcd in drinking* 

» ^ Come, love and health to ail; . 

1 drink to th'ttncral joy of the whole table. Shah. 

He.alked Helve to begin two healths: the firft 
Was to the kuJg^jLiilUcir, apd the fecood tp hirwife. 

* vi.. ' J*mf. 

For peace at bomci and for the public wealth, . 
t I , J *0 crown ajbowl to Caefar's health. Hidden. I 

Sbahf^r'. I H£*a,lthful. cdj. [bealib and/*//.] 1 J 

1 i* Free from ficknefs. i s o j 

Adam knew no difeafe, fo long as temperance 
fe° m *he forbidden fruit fecured him: Nhture was 
his phyfieian, and innocence and abftinence would 
have kept him heaitbfnl to immortality. $ nth. 

2. Well,difpofedi" A • 1 - 

Such an exploit hasp I in hand, , -,., TT _ 

H*d y«i an W^>/carrohcarit. SMM. 

3^ WholcfonVs \ fakibrioor. t * iMI o .1 

Many good and htobhfnl air* do appear by ha- 
bitauon andproofs, thatdiftr*of InfogU from ofher 

a,i u/u*, u Macon. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 

To loathfeme ficknefs; worthily flnee they 

God's image did not* reverence in tAemfelves. Mi he ft. 

<^br bejkbfml food the ftomach labours thus, 

At 111#embracing what it ftraight doth crufh. Dryd. 

4. Salutary; produfth-e offalration. 

Pour upon them the healthful fpirit of thy impe. 

Common Prayer. 

Healthfully, adv. [from healthful *1 
v. In health, 

z. Wbolefomely, 

Ht’jATHFUtMtss. n.f. [from healthful.} 
i. State of being well. ( 

z* Wholeforoenefs; falnbrious qualities.' 

You have tailed of that cup whereof I have 
liberally drank, which I look upon a* God’s phyfick, 
having that in bealthfulnefs which it want* in, 

P le £ ure - , . Ki*i Chari,,). 

We ventured to make a ftandard of the bealtb- 

fuinefsof the air from the propot lion of acute and 
epidemical dtfeafes. Grannt. 

To the winds the inhabitants of -Geneva eferibe 
the healthfulnefi of their air; for ap the Alps fur- 
round them on all fide*, there would be a conftant 
ft ago at ton of v*;ours, did not the north wind put 
them in motion. Addtfn on Italy. 

Hn-'AJLTnjLY. atfy. [from lealihj.] With- 
out ficknefs or pain. 

He'al thin ess. n. healthy.\ The- 

ftate of health. 

He'althless. adj. [from health. 1 

1. Weak; fickly; infirm. 

2. Not conducive to health. 

He that fpenda hia time in fpotft, is Hsrc n\ m 

whofe garment is aU made of fringes, and his moat 

nothing but fauces; they are bealtblefs , chargeable,' 
and ufelcfs, 


■& 


■dylor. 


Shall 1 not then be (lifted in the vault,. 

To whofe foul mouth no healtbfome air breathes in 
And there be ftrangled ere my Komeo Comes * Sbak 

H t'KL TH y. adj. [from btaltk.] 


Temperance, induftry, and a publick fp 
ing through the whole Bofiy of Wpdopfc 


H E A 

1. Enjoying health; free from ficknefty 
hale; lound. 

The hufbendman return* from the field, and frtfm 
manuring his ground r -‘ltrong* and healthy, becaufe 
innocent and labonous. 1 ^ South. 

fpirit, run-- 

nmg through the whole Bofiy of Vhc p&pfc in Hol¬ 
land, h^th preferved an infant Commonwealth, of a 
fickly co»tt i tut ion, through To tn*ny dangers, uS 
a much more healthy one- could nRvcp have ftruggied 
againft without thofe advantages. . . " Sy/uift. 

Air and exercife contribute to make die animat* 

t'J'fy'. AlSvUt. 

2. Conducive to .health; wholefome. 

Gardening or huibandry, and working in woo" 3 ,- 
art- fit and healthy recreations for a man of ftudy os- 
bufineft. Recife: 

He am* ar. f. In beads the fame as the 
after-birth in women. 

HEAP. n. f. [heap, Saxon; hoop. Dutch 
and Scbltifh. j 

1. Many fingle things thrown together; a» 
pile; an accumulation. 

The^way to lay the city flat, . 4 

And bury all which yet diftinttly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. . . Shakeffo, 

The dead were fallen down by heap*, one tipow 
another* Wifd.xvm. 25 . 

Huge heaps of (lain around the body rife. Drydtn«■ 

Venice in its firll beginnings had only a few heopt 
of earth for its dominions. Addifncn Italy, 

• I T “. 0DC '!lj in ^» « * brap is. one. Blackmon. 

2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny; a heap of and fluVes,- 

no freemen, no inheritance, ho (lirp or anrifcnt fo-r 

Willb. , # Bacon. 

3. C^luftef: number driven together^ 

An univerfahery rtfounds aloud.; 

The Gilors run in heaps, a helplefs crowd. Dry defy 


e 


:oge 

Heap on wood, kindle the fire. 


ither. 


to throw 


rr * . --- - . Exck. xxvt. io m 

z. I o accumulate*; to Iny up.. r 

Thetegh the 1 wicked heap up fifvee as the duft^ 
*nd raiment as the day; but the juft (hall put it 
on, and the innocent ftiall divide the filvcr. 

Job, xxvii. 16.- 

- How great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
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was preferved-, may be gathered from the vail rich 
which wete there heaped up from the offerings of all 
the Grecian nations. Temple. 

They who will make profeflion of painting, mult 
heap up treafures out of their reading, ami there 
will find many wonderful means of saifine themfelves 
tboi«o(h e n D.jtcnr 

3. To add tafomething clfe,. 

For thofe of old. 

And the late dignities heap'd ijp to them, 

_ We reft your-hermits. Sbakefp. 

Heaper. n. f. [fVom heap.\ On# that 
makes piles dr Reaps. 

Hh'afy. 
s ; Where 

A| . , o -.... r ... ; ......nnn uiivn, 

' ^ crifle mid psvcHnenr, .Ixapy rubbifh grows. Gay. 
... Scaiix.hfehead, 

Rais’d o er the beapy .wreath, the branching elk 
Lies flumb’ring fullen in the white abyfs. Tbomfn. 

To HEAR. v. ft* [hypan, Saxoa; hoorat,. 
Dutch.]. 

I, To enjoy the fenfe by which founds arc- 
diftin^uifhed; 

Sound is nothing but a certai^modulation of the 
external air, wh/ch, being gathered by the external 
car, beats, as is fuppofed, upon the roembrana tym- 
pani, which moves the four little bones in the tym¬ 
panum: in like manner as it is beat by the ex- 

tc ^ thefe litflc bones move the internal air 
which ii in the tympanum and vcftibulum; which* 
internal air makes an impreftion upon the auditory 
nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum: (b 
that, according to the various reflexions of the ex¬ 
ternal air, the internal air rzukes various impreflionr 

VPQ* 
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; the aultohrftterve, W imwrffate «g*b ©f 

Scaring* and thefe different tmpteffioof *«P«*oi 

different founds* j- ■» ■ Qf»*€y. 

The objed of bearing u found, whole variety, 1* 

(o treat, that it brings in admirable ftore of intelli¬ 
gence. . . holder. 

Princes cannpt fee far With,their. oun eyes,-nor 
tear with their own ©an. ' ‘ 7 *mfte. 

I. To liften; to hearken to; as, he beard 
* -with great attention. 

Bo fpakc our mother Evfe f and Adtin beard, 

WeH-pleas'd, %ut arifwerM ridt. Miltpn. 

Great laughter was in heav’n. 

And Woking do*#h, to fee thelurtfcob ftraage, • * 
And btar the din. Milton, 

To be told; to have an aeooiwt: with of, 

I have beard by many of this man. A&s, hr. 13. 

I #*» bowed defeat at die bedringef it; I Was 
difmayed at the feeing ofit. * 1 Haft*. 

Hear of fitch a crime 
A* tngick poets, fince the birth of time, 
ffe’er feign’d. Tare's fnvtnal. 

This, of ddeft patents, leives ns mdre in tht 
dark, who, by divine tnftitution, hara right to civil 
power, than ihofe who never beard any thing at all 
of heir or defeent. Lofke. 

To Hear. w. a* j] 

1. To perceive by the ear. 

The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to 
f,e beard in mailing the Lord. a Cbron. v. 13. 
And lure he heard me, but he would not bear. 

Drjicn. 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to 
fpeak. 

He lent for Paul, and beard him concerning the 
faith in Chnft. AHs, xxiv. *4. 

I muff beg the forbearance of cenfure, ’till I have 
been beard out in the fequel of this difeourfe. Lock r. 

3. To attend; to liften to; to obey. 

9 A Icorocr bearetb not rebuke. Proverbs. 

Hear the wonl at my mouth, and give them 
Warding from me. Exek. iii. 1?. 

To-day if ye will bear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. Hebrews. 

а. To attend favourably* 

^ Tk*y think they fliall be beard for their much 
freaking. 

Since ’tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas’d to bear* I cannot grieve to tell. Denham. 
The -goddds beard. ^ _ Pope. 

5. To try; to attend judicially. 

Hear the caufcs, and judge righteoufly# 

Dent. >. 16. 

б. To attend, as to one fpeaking. 

On earth 

Who againft frith or conference can be beard i 

Infallible ? Milton . 

y m To acknowledge a title. A Latin phrafe. 

Or hear'fi thou rather sure ethereal dream, 

Whofe fountain who (hall tell ? Milton. 

Hear'fi thou fubmiffive, butt lowly birth ? Prior. 

Heard fignifies a keeper, and is fometimes 
initial; as heard-heart* a glorious keeper: 
fometimes final, as cyneheard* a royal keeper. 
Gibjems Camden. It is now written herd: 
as, cowherd , a cowkeeper; fiypb, Saxon. 
Hb'aeeR. »•/• [from bear.\ 

I. One who hears. 

And fo was fhe dulled withal, thar we could edrte 

fo near as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not 

perceive the Anirrw of her lamentation. Sidney. 

St. John and St. Matthew, which have recorded 

tbefe ferment heard them; and being bearers r, did 

think ihemfelves a* well refpetted as the Pharifees. 

Hooker. 

Words, be they never fo few, are too many, 
when they benefit not the bearer . Hooker . 

The bearers will fhed tears 
And fay, Alas! it was a piteous deed I Sbakefp. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 

And feod the bearers weeping to their beds. Sbakefp. 

One who attends doftrine or difeourfe 
orally delivered by another; as, the hearers 
of the fcofrtL 
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3. Ork'fcf a iof audienff. 

■'Play* In the mfet res .halve neither '"hopes nor fears*; 
Tbair fate is oaly in their boaters' can. Hen Jonfin. 

.. I'krbearert had*10 fta**' Uv ■ ■ ■ d - { 

fn ell fhe fpoke, except to flare. Swift. 

H'e'awi ms. ’tr. f. ffrbfin fcwrv] I' ° 

1. The fenfe by tvhich founds areperceivpL 

Bees are called With foubd 6pon brafs, and there¬ 
fore they have bearing. Bacon** blatural Hif'cry. 

2. Audiebce. • 1 li 

The French ambalTa 9 dr'iip<?n'diat‘infhifit 

Crav’d ’wOffierice; and ftc-tidiri*, 1 think, fa Crtne 
* To give him blaring. Sbakfp. 

3. Judicial tria 3 . 

Agrippa arid BerpWe enteitH info the place 'if 

'Bedring. '*•*' ,,i! " * t# 

The readers *te -the jtuy to decide according to 
the merits of the c*ufe, or to bring it to another 
bearing before fome cither codrt, D*ydet ». 

Thofe of different principles may be betrayed to 
.give you a fair bearing » and to know- what you have 
to fay for yourfelf. 1 * Addifon. 

4. Note by the ear; reach of hearing. 

If we profefs as Peter did, that we love the Lord, 
and profefs it in the bearing of men; charity is 
prone to hear all things, and therefore charitable 
met are likely to think we do fo.- Hooker. 

In our bearing the king changed thee, beware 
that nose touch Abfalom.. 2 Sam. xvrii. 12. 

You have been talked of fince your travels much. 
And that in Hamlet’s bearings for a quality 
Wherein they fay you (bine. Sbakefp . Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within bearing. 

VEfirange. 

To HF/ARKpN. v. tt. [freajicman, Saxon.] 

1. To liften ; to liften eagerly or curioafly. 

The youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for 
Her father keeps from accefs of foitors. Sbakefp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Sbak. 
They do me too much injury. 

That ever fa id I hearken'd for your death s 
If it were fo, I might have let alone 
Th* in fulling hand of Douglas ove r you. Sbakefp. 

TJbe gaping three-mouth ki dog forgets to fnarl; 
The fuiies; hearken, and their fnakes uncurl. Dryden. 

Louder and yet more loud, 1 hear the alarms 
Of human cries: 

I mount the terrafc, thence the town furvey. 

And hearken what the fruitful founds convey. Dryd. 

He who makes much needlin', win want mueh; 
and, wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, 
will hearken after any expedient that offers to Ihorten 
his way to It. Rogers. 

2. To attend; to-pay regard. 

Heat ken unto me, thdufon of Zippor. Numbers. 
Thofe who put paflion in th£ place of rcafon, 

neither tffc their own, T>or hearken to Other people’s 
rcafon, any farther than ft f on*their humour. Locke. 

There’S not a bleffing individuals find, 

Bat ferae way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 

He'arxener. n.f. [from hearken.] Liftener; 

one that hearkens. 

H e ; a RS'A Y. n. f* [hear and fay. ] 

Ttn*nonr; what is not known 

than by account from others. 

For prey tlicfe (hepherds two he took, 
tVhofe metal lUfFhe knew he could not bend 
With bear fay pidhirei, or a window look. Sidney. 
He affirms by bearfay , that feme giants favtd 

ihemfelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 

Raleigh's Hi fiery* 

All the little ffcramblers after fame fall upon him, 
publifh every blot in his life, and depend upon bear- 
fay to defame him. Addifon* 

HeaRsr. rr./. [Of unknown etymoldgy.] 

1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the grave. 

2. A temporaiy monument fet over a grave. 

To add to youT laments 

Wherewith you now bedew King Henry’s bearje , 

I muff inform you of a difmal fight. Sbakefp. 

HEART. »./. [j3eoyir f Saxon; hertz,* Ger- 
man.] 

l. The njfffclc whkli by its contrattion an^ 

?rosoft © 
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F rojids ihe 
circulatioi 


Report; 

otherwife 


'IIV • o* 

tK prbVideftce and eburare ifo paflltfovi 
mother Jtook feich fpliefol grief arir, 
f.bnike vrithri. andme died. * Si 


confidered eathe fieurte of viwl motion. 

. It 4 s fuppofed in ‘pctpular b»wgo*ge*'to 
i>e l the feat fometimes of courage, iomo 
times of affeftidn, fonldtlines ofbonefty , 
or bafehefl. 

palfetfovey all, 

, that 
direy. 

Thou would’ft .have ieit thy deanfff heart blood 
there, I • ' . 1 

1;Rafhoi than made that fotfe Duke thine heir, . 1 
And d&finherited thioe.only foq. ' Sbakefp. 
Snakes in my heart blood warnl’d, that ftioffniy 
.' heart. . Sbsk/efp. 

"Our battle is more full of names than jfouis. 

Our men more pcrfedl in the rife of arms, 

Our'armour all as firong, our caufe the heft; 

Then reafon wills our hearts (houM be as good. Sbak. 

1 thank you for my venifon, mafler Shallow. 

—^-Mafter Page, much good do it your good beart. 

Sbakefp • 

But fince the brain doth lodge the pow’rs of fenfe. 
How makes i: in the heart thofe pamoos fpring# 

The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
*Twixt heart and brain* this (ympaihy doth bring. 

Davies. 

We alt fet our hearts at reft, fince whatever 
• Comes from above is for the bell. VEftrangem 

The only true zeal is that which is guided by a 
good light in the head, and that which confifts of 
good and innocent affe&ions in the beart. Spratt. 

Preft with heart corroding grief and years. 

To the gay court a rural fhed prefers. Pope. 

3. The chief part; the vital part; the vi* 

gor pus or efficacious part. 

Barley being fteeped in water, and turned up*n a 
dry-fioor, will fprout half an inch; and it it be let 
alooc, much more, until the heart b*ouf. Bacon. 

4. The inner part of any thing. 

Some Engiiftkmen did with great daager pafs by 
water wit© the * heart of the country. Abbot. 

The king’s forces are employed in appealing dif- 

orders mote near the l*a*t 1 the kingdom. 

Hayward. 

Cent rally the infide or heart ®f 'tree* is hartder 
than the outward p4rta. Boyle • 

Here in the beart of all ihc town I’ll ftay. 

And timely fucCoar where.it want* convey. Dryden. 

If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made 
0/ heart of oak, fiich as will itach ground. Moxon. 

5. Per (on; charafter. Ufed with refpeft 

to courage or kindnefe. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life- an imp of fame. Sbakefp. 

Hey, my hearts ; cheerly my hearts. Sbakefp. 

What fays my heart of elder I Ha! is he dead ? 

J Sbakefp . 

6. Courage; fpirit. 

If it pleafe you to make his fortune knoWn, I 
will after take heart again to go on with his false¬ 
hood. Sidney. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen 
out of England, which gave heart and good oppor¬ 
tunity to them to regain their old pofTeflions. 

Spenfifm 

Wide was the wound; and a large lukewarm flood, 
Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly, 

That when the painim fpy’d the ftreaming blood. 
Gave him great heart and hope of viftory. 

Fairy Quern. 

Eve, ftcoV r ring beart , ireply’d. Milton. 

Having left that city well provided, arid in good 
beart. bis Majtfly removed with his little army to 
Bewdley. Clarendon. 

Finding that It did them no hurt, they took 

heart upon’t, went up to’t, and viewed it. 

VEfirange. 

The expelled nations take heart* and when 
they fly from one country invade another. Temple. 

7. Seat of love. 

Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep. 

Who left my beart while I preferV’d my (beep. 

Pope. 

8 . Affection, inclination* 

Toab 
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Joab perceived that the king’s heart was towards 
Abfalom. % Sam. 

Means how to feel, and learn each other’s heart, 
By lh’ abbot’s (kill of Wcftmioftcr is found. 

Daniel. 

Nor let thy heart 

Thus over-fond, on that wuich is not thine. 

Milton. 

*Tii well to be tender; but to let the heart too 
much upon any thing is what we cannot juftify. 

VEfirange. 

A friend makes me a feaft, and lets ail before 
me; but 1 fet my heart upon one dilh alone, aod 
it that happen to be thrown down, I fcom all the 
reft. Temple, 

Then mixing powerful herbs with mtgick an. 

She chang’d hu form who could not change his* 

heart. Dry den. 

What did I not, her ftubborn heart to gain ? 

JBut all my vows were anfwer’d with difdain. 

■ Dryden. 

9. Memory: though Sonth feems to diftin- 
guifh. 

Whatfoever was attained to, concerning Cod and 
his working in nature, the fame was delivered over 
by heart and tradition from wile men to a pofterity 
equally semlous. Raleigh. 

We call the committing of a thing to memory 
the getting it by heart; for it is the memory that 
muft tranlmic it to the beart\ and it is in vain to 
cxpe& that the heart fhouid keep its hold of any 
truth, when the memory has let it go. South , 

Shall i in London a & this idle part# 

Competing fongs for fools to get by heart. Pape. 

10. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take 

to heart any thing, is to be zealous or 
folicitous or ardent about it. 

If he take not their caufet to hearty how Ihould 
there be but in them frozen coldoefi, when his 
alfe&oas feem benumbed, from whom theirs Ihould 
take fire! Hooker. 

If be would take the bufinds to hearty and deal 
In it cfle&ually it would fucceed well. Bacon. 

The lady March ionefs of Hertford engaged her 
hulbaod to take this bufinefs to heart. Clarendon . 

Amoogft thofe, who took it moft to heart. Sir 
John Stawell was the chief. Clarendon. 

Every prudent and honeft man would join him- 
felf to dial fide which had the good of their country 
moft at heart. Addi/en. 

Learned men have been now a long time fetch¬ 
ing after the happy country from which our firft 
. parents were exiled; if they can find ir, with all my 
heart . Woodward. 

I would not be lorry to find the Prelbyterians 
miftaken in this point, which they have moft at 
heart. Swift. 

What I have moft at heart is, that fome method 
fhouid be thought on for afeertaining and fixing 
our language. Swift. 

11. Paffions; anxiety; concern. 

Set your heart at left; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shah. 

I a. Secret thoughts; recefles of the mind. 

Michal faw King David leaping and dancing 
before the Lord, and foe dclpifed him in her heart. 

% Sam. vi. 16. 

The next in generation will in tongue and heart, 
and every way elfc, become Englifo; f# as there 
will be no difference or diftin&oa, but the Info Tea, 
Wtwixt us. Davies. 

Thou faweft the cootradiftioo between my heart 

Xing Charles. 

Would you have him open his heart to you, and 
afo your advice, you muft begin to do fo with him 

“ r * Lord*. 

Men, Some topieafure, fome to bufinei* take; 

But every woman is at heart a rake. Pope. 

13. Difpofmon of mind. 

Doing all things with fo pretty a grace, that it 
framed ignorance could not make him do anils, be- 
caufe he had a heart to do well. Sidney. 

14. The heart is confidered as the feat of 

tendernefs: a bard heart therefore is cru¬ 
elty. 

I’ve fees fora ftem, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening fpedtaski. Sigkefp, 


Rowe, 

be not 
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Such imn hearts we are, and fuch 
The bafe barbarity of humankind. 

15. To find in the Heart. To 
wholly averfe. 

For my breaking the laws of friendfoip with 
you, I could find in my heart to a(k you pardon for 
it, *but that your now handling of me gives me 
reafon to confirm my former dealing. Sidney. 

16. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 

I will on with myfpeech in yourpraife. 

And then focw you the heart of my meHage. 

Sbakefpeare. 

17. Confidence; fenfe of good or ili. 

Every man’s heart and conference doth in good 

or evil, even fccretly committed, and known to 
cone but itfelf, either like or difiUow itfelf. 

Hoofer. 

18. Strength; power; vigour; efficacy. 

Try whether leaves of trees, fwept together, 
with fome chalk and dung mixed, to give them 
more heart, would not make a good comport. 

Bacon. 

That the fpent earth may gather heart again. 
And, better’d by ccfiation, bear the grain. Dtyden. 

Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of 
heart, bccaufe if *tis in heart, it may be improved 
by mad again. Mortimer. 

19. Utraoft degree. 

This gay charm. 

Like a right gipfy, hath, at faft and loofe. 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of lofs. Sbakefp. 

zo. Life. For tny heart feems fometimes 
to fignify, if life *wat at flake ; and fome¬ 
times for tendernefs. 

I bid foe rafoal knock upon your gate. 

And could cot get him for my heart to do it. 

Sbakefpeare. 

I gave it to a youth, 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee : 

I could OQlfor my Beart deny it him. Sbakrfp. 

Profoundly (kill’d in the black art. 

As Englifo Merlin for his heart. Hudibras. 

zi. It is ranch tiled in'compofition for 
mind, or affection. 

Heart-ach. ar. fo [heart and acb . J 
Sorrow; pang; anguilh of mind. 

To die—to deep— 

No more ; and, by a deep, to fay we end 
The be art •neb, and the thottfind natural (hocks 
That flefo is heir to. Shake ft. Hamlet. 

Hiart-sreak. n. fo. [heart and break.] 
Overpowering forrow. 

Better a little eluding than a great deal of heart- 
break. Sbakefp. 

Heart-breaker, n. fo. A cant name for 

a woman's curls, fuppofed to break the 
heart of all her lovers. 

Like Samfon’s heart breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. 

Heart-breaking. 

with forrow. 


adj. 


Hudibras. 

Overpowering 


, ^ c piteous plaints and forrowful fad rhime. 
Which late you poured forth, as ye did lit 
Bdide the filver Springs of Helicone, 

Making your mulkk of heartbreaking moite. 

Spenfoer . 

Heart-breaking, n. fo. Overpowering 
grief. 

What greater heartbreaking and confufion can 
there be to one, than to have all his fecret faults 
laid open, aod the fenteoce of condemnation palled 
upon him? Hakcwill. 

Heart-burned, adj. [heart and burn.] 
Having the heart inflamed. 

How tartly that gentleman looks! 1 never can 

1 am beart-kuru'd an hour after. 

Skakcfpeart. 

Heart-burning, n. fo. \heort and bum.j 

1. Pain at the ftomach, common !v from an 
acrid humour. 

Fine clean chalk is one of the moft noble able 
be«Vi and powerfully cwrt&s aod fubdyes t 

'rCcvf iagCi o v /l/f/crGSv rj 


fee him but 
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acrid humours in foe ftomach: this property renders 
it very ferviccable in the cardialgia, or heart-, 
burning.. WoodvSard. 

z. Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is 
broke, there will remain much heart-burning and 
dilcontent among the meaner people. Swift. 

Heart-dear, adj . Sincerely beloved. 

1 The time was, father, that you broke your word. 
When you were more endear’d to it than now. 

When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to fee his father 
Bring up his pow’ri; but he did long in vain! 

Sbakefpeare < 

Heart-ease. n.fo Quiet; tranquillity. 

What infinite heart-cafe fnuft kiogi neg!e&. 

That private men enjoy! Sbakefp. 

Heart-easing, adj. Giving quiet. 

But come, thou goddels, fair and free. 

In heav’n y’clep’d Euphrofync, 

And by men beart-tafing mirth. Milton. 

Heart-felt. adj. helt in the confcience. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy. 

The foul’s calm fuofoine, and the heartfelt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. Pope. 

Heart-peas. h. fo. A plant with round 
feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, 
having the figure of an heart of a white 
colour upon each. Miller . 

HeART- qu RLLi ng. adj. Conquering the 

affeftion. 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of lovef, 

With her heart .quelling fon, upon you futile. 

Spcnfer. 

Heart-rending, adj. Killing with an- 
guifin 

Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 
Who her referable, and her fteps purfue j 
That death Ihould licence have to rage among 
The (air, the wile, the virtuous, and the young! 

Waller,. 

Heart-robbing, adj. Ecftatickj depri¬ 
ving of thought. Obfolete. 

♦ Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfclf fweet artf 
For when on me thou foinedft, late in fadnefs, 

A melting pleafance ran through every pan. 

And me revived with heart-robbing gladocfs, 

Spettfer. 

Heart-sick, adj. 

1 • Pained in mind. 

If we be heartfiek, or sffli&ed with an uncer¬ 
tain foul, than we are true defirers of relief and 
merc J- Taylor m 

t. Mortally ill; hurt k the heart. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf^ 

—Not I, unleft the breach of heartfick groans 
Mift like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Hearts-base. H.fo A plant. 

Hearts-eafc is a fort of vielet that Hows all 
Summer and often in Winter: it fows itfelf. 

Mortimer. 

Heart-sore* tt.fo. That which pains the 
mind. 

Wherever he that godly knight may find, 

Ha only heart-fore and hit only foe. 

Fairy $yee*. 

Heart-string, n. f. [heart and firing .] 
The tendons or nerves fuppofed to brace 
and fufiain the heart. * 

He was by Jove deprived 

Of life himfelf, and heart-firings of an eagle rived. 

_ Spenfer . 

How, out of tune on the firings? 

—Not fo; but yet lb falfe, that he grieves my 
very heart-firings. Sbakefpeare. 

That grates my heart-firings: what Ihould dif¬ 
content him! 

Except ho thinks 1 live too long. Denham. 

If thou thinkeft thou (halt perifo, I cannot 
blame foot to be fad ’till thy heart firings crack. 

Taylor.. 

* B Here’s 
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Here's the fatal wound 

That tear* my heart.firings x but be (hall be found, 

Granville , 


infixed for ever in 


My arms (hall hold him. 

IlEART-STRVCIt. edj* 

1. Driven to the heart 
the mind. 

Who is with him? 

—None but the fool who labours to out-jeft 
His beart-firuck injuries. Shakcfp. 

2. Shocked with fear or difmay. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news, 
ihart-jfruck, with chilling gripe of (brrow Hood, 

That all his fenfes bound! Milton. 

Heart-swelling, adj. Rankling in the 
mind. 

Drawn Into arms, and proof of mortal fight. 
Through proud ambition and heart-f Willing hate. 

Spcnfcr. 

Heartavhoi e. adj. 

1. With the affedions yet unfixed. 

You have not fecn me yet, and therefore I am 
confident you are beart-rvbole. Dry dm. 

Cupid hath clapt him o* th' fhoulder; but I’ll 
warrant him beart-wbok. Sbakefpeare. 

2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 

Hear two ceded, adj'. Filled with paflion 

of lore or grief. 

Mean time the queen, without refle&ion due. 

Heart.wounded, to the bed of ftate withdrew. 

Pope. 

Heartwolnding. adj . Filling with 
grief. 

With a (brick beart-xuouuding loud (hecry*d, 
While down her cheek* the guftnng torrents ran, 

Faft falling on her handa.^ _ Rowe. 

He/arted. adj. It is only ufed in com- 
pofition : as, hard hearted. 

He ne'er like bullies coward hearted, 

Attacks in publick to be parted. Gay. 

To He'arten. *v. a. [from heart .] _ 

1. To encourage; to animate; to (Hr up. 

Pailudius blaming thofe that were flow, heartening 
them that were forward, but tfpecially with his 
own example leading them, made an imprefiion uito 
thq fquadron. dney. 

My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords, 

And hearten thole that light in your defence: 

Unfheath your fword, good father; cry, St George. 

Sbakefpeare. 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare; 

That he might conquer, hearten'd him. Chapman . 

. Thus hearten'd well, and fldb'd upon his prey, 
Thoyouth may prove a man another day. Dryden. 

*2. To meliorate or renovate with manure. 
The ground one year at reft; forget not then 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. May's Virgil . 

Hearth. n.J. The pavement of a room 
on which a fire is made; the ground un¬ 
der the chimney. 

Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extreipiry 
Hath brought me to thi* hearth. Sbakefp. 

Cricket, to Windforchimneys (bait thou leap. 
Where thou find’ft fires unrak’d, and hearths 
unfwept, 

'I'bere pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Good luck befriend thee, fon 5 for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc’d upon the hearth. Milton . 

The vanquifli’d fires withdraw from every place; 
Or, full with feeding, fink into a deep: 

Each houfebold genius (hews again its face. 

And from the hearths the little lares creep. Dryden. 

He'aRtily. ad-v. [from hearty.’] 

j. From the heart; fully. 

I bear no malice for my death; 
put thofe that fought it, 1 could wilb more Chriflians; 
Be what they will, I foartily forgive them. Shake/p. 

If to be fad is to be wife, 

1 do rood heartily dcfpiit 
V. hatever Socrates has fald. 

Or Yuliy writ, or Wanly scad. Prior. 

Sincerely; aftively; diligently; vigo- 
routly. 1 
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Where K® judgment led him to oppofe metl Ofl a 
publick account, he would do it vigoroufly and 
heartily ; yet the opposition ended there. 

Alter bury. 

3. Eagerly; with defire. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know 
that anxiety has hindered my eating ’till this mo¬ 
ment. . Add,Jon. 

Hea'rtiness. rt. f. [from hearty.] 

1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

This entertainment may a free face put on ; 

Derive a liberty from heart infs, 

And well become the agent. Sbahefpetcre. 

2. Vigour; eagernefs. 

The anger of an enemy reprefcnts oor faults, or 

admoniihet us of our duty, with more hcartineft than 
the kindnefs of a friend. Toy/or. 

Heartless, adj. ffrom heart .] With¬ 
out courage; fpiritlcfs. 

1 joyed oft to chafe the trembling pricket, « 

Or hunt the beartltfs hare 'till (he were tame. 

Spenfcr. 

Then hopelefs, beartlefs *gan the cunning thief, 

Perfuadc us die, to ftini all further ftrife. 

Fairy f*ueen. 

What, art thou drawn among thefe beartlefs hinds: 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Thoufands bcfidcs ftood mute and beartlefs there. 
Men valiant all; nor was I us’d to fear. Cowley. 

The pea fonts were accuftomed to payments, and 
grew beartlefs as they grew poor. Temple. 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their 
ground. 

While our*s with eafy victory Were crown'd. 

Dryden. 

He'artleSsly. adv . [from heartlefs.] 
Without courage; faintly; timidly. 
He'artlbssness. ft. f. [from heartlefs .] 
Want of courage or fpirit; dejedion of 

mind. 

He'artv. adj. [from heart.] 
i. Sincere; undiflembied; warm; zealous. 

They did not bring that hearty inclination to 

peace, which they hoped they would have done. 
r ^ Clarendon. 

But the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face; 

In all they did, you might difeern with eafe 
A willing mind, and a delire to pleafe. Dryden. 

Every man may pretend to any employment, 
provided he has been loud and frequent iu declaring 
hi mfelf hearty for the government, Swif r. 

z. In full health. *■ 

3* \igorous; ftrong. 

Whole laughs are hearty, though his jefts are coarfe. 
And loves you beft of all things but his horfe. Pope. 

4. Strong; hard; durable. 

Oak and the like true hearty timber, being ftrong 
in all pofitioni, may be better trulted in crofs and 
tranfvcrfe work. Wolton. 

Hf.artt-hale. adj. [heart and bale .] 
Good for the heart. 

Vein-healing verven, and head-muging dill 
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Sound favory, and bafil hearty hale. Spenfrr. 

Heat. n. ft [)*a z, f)xz 9 Saxon; heete, 
Danifh.] 

1. The fenfation caufed by the approach or 
touch of fire. 

Heat is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible parts 
of the objeft, which produces in u* that fenfation 
from whence we denominate the object hot; fo 
what in our fenfation is beat, in the objedt is nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

The word heat is ufed to figmfy the fenfation we 
have when we are near the fire, as well as the caufc 
of that fenfation, which is in the fire itfelf; and 
thence we conclude, that there is a fort of heat in 
the fire rcfcmbling our own feufatiou: whereas in 
the fire there i vwihing but little particles ol matter, 
of fuch particular (hapes as arc fitted to imprefs 

fuch motions 00 our flclh « excite the fcnfc of 

*"'• i ibV 
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z. The esufeof the fenfation of burning.- 

The fwoid which is made fiery doth not only cit 
by reafon of the (harpnefs which (imply it hath 
hut al(b burns by means of that heat which it hath, 
from fire. Hooker. 

3. Hot weather. 

After they came down into the valley, and found 

the intolerable heats there, and knew no means 

of lighter apparel, they were forced to go naked. 

Bacon. 

M rk well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign; 

Great beats will follow, and large crops of grain. 

Dry dens 

The Pope would not comply with the propofol, 
as fearing the heats might advance too far before they 
had- finilhcd their work, and produce a peftilence 
among the people. Add if on. 

4. State of any body under the adion of 
the fire. 

The heats fm*ths take of their iron a« a Mood* 
red beat , a white flame beat, and a fparkl.ng or 
welding beat. Moxon. 

5. Fermentation; cfFervcfcence. 

6. One violent adion unintermitted. 

The continual agitations of thejfpirits muft need* 
be a weakening of any cooftitution, clpecially in age : 
and many cautes are required for refiefhment betwixt 
the beats. Dryden. 

Tlic ftate of being once hot; a tingle 
effort. 

I’ll ftrike my fortune with him at a heat , 

And give him not the leifure to forget. Dryden 
They the turn’d lines on golden anvils beat. 

Which look as if they (truck them at a heat. 

3 Tate. 

8. A courfe Rt <t race, between each of 

which courfes there is an intermiflion. 

Feign'd z*al, you faw, fet out the fpeedier pace ; 

But the Laft heat , plain dealing won the race. 

Dryden. 

9. Pimples in the f^be; fluff*. 

It has raifed animofines in their hearts, ana heats 

in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans. 

Addifvn. 

10. Agitation of fudden or violent paflion; 
vehemence of action. 

They feeing what forces were in the city with them, 

iffued againft the tyrant while ihey were in this heat 9 

before practices might be ufed to diftever them. 

Sidney. 

The friend hath loft his friend; 

And the beft quarrels, in the beat are curft. 

By thofe that feel their (harpnefs. Sbakefp* 

It might have pleafed in the beat and hurry of his 
rage, but tnutt have difpleafed in cool fedate reflec¬ 
tion. South* 

We have fpilt no blood but on the heat of the bat¬ 
tle, or the chafe. Anerbssry. 

One playing at harard, drew a huge heap of gold 
but in the heat of play, never obferved a (harper, who 
fwept it into his hat. Swift. 

11. Fadion; contcft; party rage. 

a moft warlike preparation, and hop e 

hem. in the heat of their divifion. 

Sbakefpeare. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality and popular 
beat elections were carried. Charles. 

What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 
Than thofe diftemper’d beats f Dryden • 

i z. Ardour of thought or elocution. 

Plead it to her 

With all the ftrength and beat of eloquence. 

Fraternal love and friendihip can infpire. 

AJdifcn't Cato. 

To Heat. <v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make hot; to fcnduc with the power 

of burning. 

He commanded that they (hould beat tlie furnace 

one feven times more than it was wont to be heated. 

Dan. iii. 19. 

z. To c.aufe to ferment. . . 

Hops lying undried beats them, *nd changes their 
colodr. Morumer. 

3* To 


upon 
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5 * To make the conflict km fe ve rift. 

r * "° u a « going to Lord Tim on'* fcaft. 

—Ay, lo.fce meat HU knave*, and vine 5fort foots. 

u/k Shakefp 

Whatever locreafeth the deofity of the- blood, 

C. W ^ U - ^ Creafill « ‘ t^^lerity, beau, becaufe 4 
denier body 1* hptfcer than a rarer, Arbntbmt . 

defi**™ WUh vehcmeilce . of * paffion or 

A noble emulation beats your breaft. 

And your own fame now robs yon of your reft. 

^ ^ and fpirits with 

couhiMt t TV ? tU /***<* younger Champion 

^ im; aDd ** *"* 'heTder 

extended not for the gilt, hut for the honour. 

»■ /• rfrom W] aS 

f. J .: hc,t J a, J d - put lnto * box-iron, to 

H Sn l pl3,timcn ' 

1 , £ H ?'/' l mca ’ Latin.] 

* ft ii U j°f ! ow ftature ; the leaves are 
imall, and abide green aU the year. 

* r** - p * he bra,b “ M *>- ^nit, 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

oay, from whence 

You owe this ft range intellfcencr; or why. 

fe? J 1 *- yo f flop * our 

the Malr n. tlv 1 " fc#re “ 5cn rather on 

fcs/ssr- - w ’-sf 

3 * Ictid 3CC C0vered with of whatCTO 

w . S u r.„r i ‘ of oran ««' of rofenury, 

p*i ,m - U a P*" »»r »aw the fea. Bees*. 

at«cock. n. / [heath and cock. 1 A 
large fowl that frequents heaths. 

birJ Il ^ UUT ’ ” \ beaib * nd /»«.J A 

*■"«*£* or the rj "f bird 

men ©r Iona yields. 

More pjeafing morfel* would afford 

of 7 ¥ d i »1*-. 

y.rc"';^ i A •— °> *■» 

'Kr-- * / - [w » d a 

j I ! agans * the nation* unae- 

qijamted with the covenant of grace 

Deliver us from the &•,/£« ® ’ 

thanks Co thy holy name. ' ’ i Cb?* * ivc 

. S-SSitr.- a~a '■# 

oe be at ben 1 
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. T , fc * tread under tfcelr bea>ben\fh feet, 

whaiever little they found yet there (landing. 

St enter. 

fl 1 
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r3 J hat . «««wWe Cromwell, made a heathtnijo or 

ZTu iDh r™ cd,< * lhc epifcopal clergy, 

that they fiiould neither preach, pray in publick, 

bapt«e, auarry, bury, nor teach fchool. Samth. 

Uathi nishly. adv [from beatheniJhA 
After the manner of heathens. 

H ^ A ™* NI8m - *• / [from heathen.\ 

Gentilifrn ; paganifrn. 

. Il fignifies the acknowlcdg 
in opposition to heathenifm. 

lit athy. ad*, [from 
heath. 


lent of the true God, 

Hammond. 

heathy Full of 


Thu fort of land they order the fame way with 

( Cfrirtv Idnn. Jl T--*! _». n » 


3 


4 


TJV£ n * nubom * t *™ >0 Turkey, papifts 
«ud proieflants m England. F P ^ . 

In a paper of imwality, I confider how 

reco-meni the penteuli, virtues! „f 7 Y 

^ frccepu or exempk. of the eoeiett.^'w X 

, ‘i Tn «■ ad J- Gentile . pagan. 

late thefc thi^s, becaufe if hl h*A S?** 10 
he would no tetger have bee. ' hdth«. ^ 

° d j-V™*'a,h t n.d ddV0M - 

' “ ong, i?g the Gentiles. J 

were o'rdai'^1 1,T ^7 “ d 

ligioo, chofen they wej^ St^ p° f | fc " 

"• a >t 4 «he”;„ s d fc u I“^« * *hc 

. Wild ; ravage ; r ap aci OB » : cntel. “***' 


Hvjlaidry. 

rlfcrAVE. <v. a. pret. heaved 9 anciently 
tove ; part. heaittd x or fovex. 

** ^ ° ^*1» ro raife from the ground. 

So fetch’d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 
Chain d on the burning lake; nor ever thence 

a a I?- S ? ° r ***£* h,s hcad ’ but tflat 'he will 
And high permit non of all ruling heaven 

G* h.ra at Urge. Mibm 

z- To carry. 

Now we hear the Icing 

TowrdCalais: grantTum there: and there being 

Heave him away upon your winged th(*ight» 

Aftjwart die fea. SUktf 

To raife; to lift. Jr 

So daunted, when the giant f*w the knight, 

H.s heavy Whc heaved up on high, * 

And him to duft thought to have batter’d quite. 

I cannot heave Sperfer. 

Uy "$“*■ sh ‘ h fp- 

Fought net? my perfon, as in concert fought, 

T T his rbicld io raydefcnee, 

And on hu Baked fide receiv'd my wound. 

» To caufe to fwell. &ryd**- 

Ihe groana of ghofts, that cleave the earth with 
pain. 

And heave it up: they pantand ftick halfway. 

Battering finny fwarms, ^ 

That heave our friths and crowd upon our ftiores. 

To force up from the breaft. 

Made (he no verbal qu«ft ? 

tWi r e ftc naDie of 6Aer 

Fintmgiy forth, is if it pre/1 her heart. Shakefp. 

Tk ^ Ch A 4 animal bm " d forth fuch groans 
| hat theird.fdiajgc did Aretch his leathern coat 

Almoft to burftmg. . Shake/p. Asjon like it. 

6 . To exalt; To elevate. 

Poor tisadow palfnced queen ; 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down below. 

7 * To puff; to elate. s bake/p. 

The Scots, beaired up into high hope of viltorv 

Urn* £LZ£* ft! ^° I ^ h b,rds faUcn int0 'hw 

net, forfook their hiU, ana marched into the plain. 

To Heave. <p. nr. 

1 . 1 o pant; to breathe with pain. 

*Tis fuch as you. 

That creep like fhado vs by him, and do fi;h 
A i each hit needlef, brovings ; fucla at you 
Nourilh ,he caufeofhH. awaking. Sbakrfp. 

cZh’t ‘ • fr,m lu * ,u “«‘ 

And fetch'd irom far, diftenda hu iab'ring fide. 

2. To labour. Dryd ”' 

The church of England bad ftr.ggled and biavti 
at a reformation cret (mce Wickliffs dayi. 

3. To rife with pain; to fwell vat tot*' 

Thou haft made my curdled blood run Sack, 

My n- 1 heave up, my hair to rife in brulics. 

Digitized by Micro if®*? 
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The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part i 
^ cak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. 

the 1 ?.! or my fo mucifae' 

nut ST f bu X of .Z ncn > cvcn in a ca lm» without a 

very pleating r lionifoment. Addifon 1 

requent for breath his panting bofom heaves. 

_ . The heaving tide * 

Invinden’d circles beats on either fide. Cay, 

+• o keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
** E f? E * n 'f' [from the verb.] 

*• exertion or effort upwards. 

*° nc . COuId ««fi whether the next heave of the 

«rthquake would fettle them on the firft foundation, 
or /wallow them. r> r 

2. Rifing of the bread. 

1 hCI lL“ * n tIlCfc figh * ; thcfc 

You muft tranfiate; f tis fit wetmderftand them. 

3- Effort to vomit. Shal-fp. 

4 * Struggle to rife. 

But alter many drains and heaves. 

IT„ “ f r 01 U P 2 h j s fadd,c «vcs. Hudibrau 

thl *' f ' An amon g 

Ye (hall offer a cake of the firft of your dough 

t\l^Z g tZ e ' as ye d0 ,he w 

HEAVEN.,/, [bcopon, which fee ms to 

be denved from heopb, the places over 
head, Saxon.] 

i. ^ he regions above; the expanfe of the 

^ ftation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven kiffmg hill. Shake fa 

h f race in time to come 
Shall ipread the conquefts of imperial Rome. 

Rome, whore afcending tow Vs (hall btav'n invade. 
Involving earth and ocean in her (hade. Dry dm. 

d k t ? CCn more I«°P« rl y ^ the air and 
etlwr than for the heave ns. Raleigh's Hiflory, 

Th,i band WUl1 ^ eav9,t high, the friendly 

Applaud. ' Dr d 

Some fires may fall from heaven. Temple. 

2 * * hc hMHtation of God, good angels, and 
pure fouls departed. 

It is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. 

T , , f , . Shake/p Macbeth . 

Thefc, the late 

HeavU banifh’d Jioft, lcftdefert utmoft hell. 

All yet left of ,h« rcyoltc j rout, 

fali'a, m Ihiion ftocJ, or juft array, 

Subrtmewth expiation. Mb. 

3. J he fupreme power; the fovereipn of 

heaven. ^ 

Now Wa help him I Sbakefpeare. 

And high permiflion of alUruling heaven 
Left him at large. Milton 

The prophets were taught to know the wilfof 
Lod, and thereby mftruft the people, and enabled 
to prophefy, as a teftimony of their being font by 

nT' , . . Temple. 

4. i ne pagan gods ; the celefbals. 

Take phylick, pomp; 

Expofe th) felf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may'll foake the fuperflux to diem. 

And Ihow the heavens more juft. Shaktfp 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of (hofe m>*fterica which heaven 
WiII not have the world to know. Shakefh 

ufi'V'uu waf ,n hitarm '01I1.OW ! 

How high he held his fiueid, and role at ev'iy blow. 

Elevation; fublimity. ^ 

f), for a mule of fire, that wopld after d 
The bnghteft heaven of invention. 

j. It is often ufed in competition. 

Heaven* 


S 


Sbake/p. 
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Hiav*w-i*oot. Begot by a celeftial 
power. 

If I am be*v*n-btgps 9 aflat jour (on 
Bj feme fore fign. Dry an. 

Hiavem-bokn. Defended from the ce*. 
kftial regions ; native of heaven. 

If once a fever fires bis fulphurous blood. 

In every fit he-feels the hand of God, 

And httv'n-born flame. Dry den's Juvenal. 

Oh beav'n-bom fitters ftount of art! 

Who charm the fenfc, or mend the heart; 

Who lead fair virtue's train along. 

Morel truth, and myftick fong! # ¥°Pf 

H i a v k n-bred* Produced or cultivated in 
heaven. 

Much is the force of heaveu-bred poefy. Sbakefp. 

Heaven-built* Boilt by the agency of 
gods* 

His arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 

Of facred Troy, and ru'd her beav'n-buih wall. 

Pope. 

Heaven-directed, 

1. Kaifed towards the fley. 

Who taught that beav’n-dire&td fpire to rife^t v 

2, Taught by the powers of heaven. 

O facred weapon ; left for truth’s defence; 

To all but btaveu-dircBed hands deny'd , 

The mufe may give it* but the gods mutt guide*^ ^ 

Heavenly. adj. [from heaven*] 

1. Refembling heaven; fupremely excellent. 

At the love of heaven makes one heavenly, the 

love of virtue virtuous, fo doth the love of the 

world, make one become worldly. Sidney. 

Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 

Nor Pindar’s A«w’ir/ylyre,-nor Horace when a fwan. 

Diydm. 

2. Celeftial; inhabiting heaven. 

Adoring firtt the genius of the place. 

Then earth* the mother of the htav'nly race. 

Dryden. 

Heavenly, adv* 

1. In a manner refembling that of heaven. 

In theft deep folitudes and awful cells. 

Where beav'nly penfivc contemplation dwells. 

And ever-mufing melancholy reigns. 

What means this tumult in a veftal’s veins ? 

\ Pope. 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Truth and peace and love (ball ever Arne 
About the fupremc throne 
Of him, t’whofe happy-making fight alone. 

Our beavn'ly guided foul (ball climb. Milton. 

Heavenward. adv* [heaven and peapb, 
Saxon.] Towards heaven* 

1 proftratc lay. 

By various doubts irapell*d,.or to obey. 

Or toobjcA v at length, my mournful look 
Heav* award cre&, determin’d, thus l fpoke. 

Prior. 

Hs'avily. *d*v. [from heavy f] 

1. With great ponderoufhefs. 

2. Grievoufly; affliftively. 

Eafe mutt be impracticable to the envious ;.*hey 
lie under a double misfortune; common calamities 
and common bleflings fell heavily upon them. 

Collier. 

3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 

1 came hither to tranfport the tydings, 

■ Which I have heavily borne. Shakefpeare . 

This O’Neil took very heavily becaufc his con¬ 
dition in the army was leis pleafanc to him. 

Clarendon. 

4. With an air of dejeftion. 

* W hy looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

— O, I have patt a miferablc night* Sbakefp . 

Heaviness. tt.ft [from heavy.] 
i. Ponderoufhefs; the quality of being 
heavy; weight. 

The fiibjcft is concerning the beavinejs of fe¬ 
vers! bodies, or the proportion that 11 required be- 
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twist any weight and the power which monmem 


it. 


diking. 


ep 

f 1 


unto forrow and beavinejs ; of fomc more mollified, 
and fofiened in mind. Hooker. 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry; 

But heavineft foreruns the good even?. Sbakefp. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An beavbrofs that’s gone. Sbakefp. 

Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it ftoop; 
but a good word maketh it glad. Prov. xii.15. 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now for a feafon ye 
are in Beavinejs, through manifold temptations. 

i Pet. i. 6. 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; flug- 
gilhnefs; torpidnefs; duinefs of fpirit; 
Sanguidnefs; languor* 

Our ttrength is all gone into beavinejs. 

That makes the weight. Sbakefp . 

What meant this beavinefs that hang! upon me ? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes. 

Add if on , 

He would not violate that fweet recefs. 

And found befidos a welcome beavinejs. 

Which feix’d his eyes. ^ Dry den. 

A fenfation of droufinefs, oppreflion, beavinejs, 
and laflitude, are figos of a too plentiful meal. 

Arbutbnot . 

4. Oppreflion ; crufli j affliftion: as, the 
beavinefs of taxes. 

5. Deepnefs orrichnefs of foil. 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it 
received fomc, which, by reafon of the fatnefs and 
beavinejs of the ground, Egypt did not produce; 
fuch as metals, wood, and pitch. Arb, 

HE'AVY. adj* [heapj, Saxon.] 


>utbnot. 


*j?g 

?nt. 


Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with an 
engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, though it were much heavier than it it. 

Wilkins. 

2 • Sorrowful ; dejefteddeprtfled. 

Let me not be light, 

Tor a light wife doth make a heavy hufband. 

Sbakefpeart. 

3, Grievous; oppreflive; affliftive. 

Menelaui bore an heavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind. a Mac. v. 33. 

Let not your ean defpife my tongue for ever. 

Which (hall poflefs them with the beaviefi found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare*t Macbeth. 

If the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a 
heavy reckoning to make. Shakefpeare** Henry V. 

Pray for this good man, and for his ifliie, 

Wliofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar'd your’* for ever. Shakefpeare. 

Chartres, at the levee, ✓ 

Tells with a fneer the tydings heavy • Swift. 

4,. Wanting alacrity ; wanting brifknefs of 
appearance. 

My heavy eyes, you fay, confefs 
A heart to love and grief inclined. Prior . 

5. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment. 
unanimated. 

A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be en¬ 
couraged, and accordingly many thoufand copies were 
befpoke.. Swift. 

6. Wanting aftivity; indolent; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due apportion join’d ; 
But of a heavy , dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 

7. Droufy; dull; torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were heavy 
with deep. Luke. 

8 . Slow ; fluggifh* 

But let thy fpiden that fuck up thy venom. 

And heavy toads lie in their way. Shakefp. 

9. Stupid ; foolifh. 

This heavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft 

Makes ut traduc’d, and tax'd of other nations. 

Shakefpeare <. 

I would not be accounted fo bale minded, or 
heavy beaded, that I will confer* that any of them 
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It for valour, power, of fortoot better than myw- 

felf. . BCnolla. 

1 o. Burdenfome; troublefome ; tedious. 

1 put into thy hands what has been the dtverfioci 
of feme of my idle and heavy hours. _ Locke. 

When alone, your time will not lie heavy upon 
your h and s for want of fome trifling amufement. 

Swift. 

11. Loaded; incumbered; burthened* 

Hearing that there were forces coming againft 
him, and not willing that they fhould find his men 
heavy and laden with booty, he returned unto Scot¬ 
land. Bacm*e Henry VII, 

12. Noteafily digefted y not light to the 
ftomach. 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are* 
moft heavy to the ftomach, which makes baked 
meat hard of digeftion.. Arbutbnot • 

13. Rich in foil; fertile; at, heavy lands* 

14. Deep ; cumbcrfomeas, heavy roads. 

HbaVy, adv*. As an adverb it is only 

ufed in compofuion; heavily. 

Your carriages were heavy laden ; they are a bur¬ 
den to the weary beaft Ifa. xlvi* 1 

Come unto me all ye that labour aad are heavy 
laden, and 1 will give you reft. Math. xi. 28. 

HE'BDOMAD. n. ft [hebdomat, Latin.] 
A week; a fpace of feven days. 

Computing by the medical month, the firtt heb¬ 
domad or feptenary coofiiU of fix days, feventeen 
hours and a naif. Brow.m 

Hebdo'madaL. I adf- [from hebdemos, 
Hebdo'madary. I Latin, 
confifting of feven days. 

As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks in regard ol 

their fabbaths, they were observed by the Hebrews. 

Brown. 

T 5 tlE'BETATE. *v. a- [bebeto, Latin- 
he he ter, French.] To dull; 
ftupify. 

T he eye, efpeciaUy if hebetated, might caufe the 
fame perception. Harvey• 

Beef may confer a robuftnefe on the limbs of my 
fon, but will hebetate and clog his intclkduals. 

Arbutbnot and Pope • 

Hbbeta'tion* sr. Jl [from hebetated] 

1. The aft of dulling. 

2. The ftate of being dulled. 

He'betude. ir. ft [hebetude Latin.] 

nefs; obtufenefs; bluninefs. 

The pettileat feminaries, according to 
groffnefs or fubtility, activity, or hebetude , caufe 
more or kfs truculent plagues. Harvey m 

He'bRaism. nr# f [hebraifme, French; Be- 
brmjmw , Latin*] A Hebrew idiom* 

MUton has infufed a great many Latinifms, as 
well as Grsecifms, and fometimes Hehraifnu , into 
his poem. $peBator m 

IJb'braist. sr. f. [hebreeut, Latin.] A 
man ikilled in Hebrew. 

Hebrician, *./ [from Hebrew.] One 
ikilfui in Hebrew. 

The words are more property taken for the air or 
ether than the heavens, as the beft Hebricians un- 
derftand them. Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verfc, at the meaneft 
Hebritian knoweth, co&fitts of uneven feet. 

Peach am. 

Hecatomb, n, ft [beceztcmbe, French; 
enesrofufin. ] A lacrificc of an hundred 
cattle. 

In rich mens homes 

I bid kill fome bcatts; but no hecatombs ; 

None ftarve,.none forfeit fo. 

One of thefc three is a whole hecatomb, 

And therefore only one of them (ball die. 

Her triumphant Tons in war focceed, 

And flaughter'd hecatombs around 'em bleed. 

Addifon. 

Hectical. ) adft [heBiaue, French, 

He'cticb. J [t’romfyi.j 

1, Hab- 


Dul* 


their 


Donne* 
Dry dot. 
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pcrvicacious 


HED 

l» Habitual; conflitational. 

This word is joined only to that kind of fever 
which is flow and continual, and ending in a coa~ 
Ibmption, is the contrary to thofe fevers which a rife 
from a plethora, or too great folhwfs from obftrac- 
tion. It is attended with too lax a ftate of the excre¬ 
tory paflages, and ganciMji thofe of the <kin; 
whereby fo much runs off as leaves not sefiftaode 
enough in the codtra&le reflets to keep them fut- 
ficiently diftended^ fo that they vibrate oftencr r 
agitate the fluids the more, and keep them thin and 
hot. Quine- 

A hettick fever hath got bold 
Of the whole fobftaoce not to be coctroul’d. 

Troubled with a morbid heat. A 

No Hettick ftudent fears the gen de maid. Taylor. 

He'cti c k. *./. An heftiek fever. 

Like the hettick in my blood he rages. 

And thou muff cure me. Sbakeft. Hamlet. 

He'c to* n.ft. {from the name of Hettor, 
the great Homeric warrionr.] A bully ; 
a bluftering, turbulent 
noify fellow. 

Thofe tifuiping bettors, who pretend to honour 
without religion, think the chargcof a lye a blot hot 
ts be waflied out but by blood. South. 

We'll takoone cooling cup of nefiar. 

And drink to this celeftial bettor. Prior* 

To Hb'ctor. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
threaten to treat with infolent authori¬ 
tative terms. 

They reckon they muff part with honour toge¬ 
ther with their opinion, if they fuller themfclves to 
be bettered out of it. Government of the Tongue. 

The weak low fpirit Fortune makes her flave ; 

But (he's a drudge, when bettar'd by the brave. 

Dtyden. 

An hooeft 'man, when he came home at night, 
found another fellow domineering in his family, hec¬ 
toring his femnts, and calling for fupper. 

ArhushnoPs Uijlorw of John Bull. 

5 To He'ctor. w. n. To play the bully; to 
blufter. 

They have attacked me, feme with piteous moaaa 
and outcries, .others grinning and only Chewing their 
teeth, others ranting and bettering, others fcolding 
and reviling. Stilting feet. 

One would think the bettering, the fformiog, the 
fullen, sod aU the different fpccies of the angry, 
fbould be cared. Spei1. 

Don Carlos made her chief director. 

That Che might o'er the fervants better. ^ Swift. 

Hedira'ceoui. adj.. [Lederactus, Lau] 
Producing ivy. Ditt. 

HEDGE. *./ [begxe, Saxon.] A fence 

made round ground* with prickly buihes, 
or woven twigs* 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is 
wry ufeful for ftakes in hedges. Mortimer. 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye 
awry morning,-and the hedges breath is beyond i 1 
perfume. Pope. 

Through the verdant mase 
Of fweet-bnar hedges I purfue my walk. Thomfon. 

Hedge, prefixed to any word, notes fomc- 
thing mean, vile, of the lowed clafs: per¬ 
haps from a hedge , or hedge hem matt, a 
nan without any known place of birth. 

There are five in the firft (hew * the pedant, the 
braggart, the hedge-prief, the fool, and the boy. 

. « Shake/peare. 

The clergy do much better than a little hedge t 
contemptible, iliitarau vicar can be prefumed to do. 

Swift. 

A perfon, who r by hia ftyle and literature, feems 
to have been the corrector of a hedge-prefi in Little 
Britain, proceeded gradually to an author. Swift. 

To Hedge. *v. a * [from the noun. 

i. To inclofe with 
wood 


a hedge, or jence of 


>od dry orgrowing. 

Mf<r thy poflSfioo ahout with thorns. 

We alien muff be hedged at both cads 


Hof. il. 6 


Shake ft. 


2* To obftrudl. 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. 

3. To ineirde for defence. 

England, hedg'd in with the main. 

That water-walled bulwark, ftill fecurc 
And confident from foreign purpofes. 

There’s fuch divinity doth hedge a king. 

That treafon can but peep to what it would. 

. . . Shakefteare. 

4 . To uiut up within an inclofure. 

It muff not be paid and exported in ready money ; 
fo fays our law; but^hat is a law to hedge in the 
cuckow, and ferves for no purpofe ; for if we export 
notgoods, for which our merchants have money due 
to them, how can it be paid by bills of exchange. 

. Locke . 

5. To force into a place already full. This 

feems to be raiftakeo for edge. To edge 
>*% is to put in by the way that requires 
leafr room; but hedge may fignify to 
thruft in with difficulty, as into a hedge. 

You forget yourfelf 

To hedge me in. Sbakeft. frlius Cafar. 

When I was hefty, thou delay d*ft sne longer r 
I pr’ythee, let mg hedge one moment more 
Into thy promifef for’ thy lifepteferVd. Dryd. 

.' When you are fern on anetrand^bc fine to hedge 
in fome bufinefs of your own. Swift. 

To Hedge. *u. n. To ftiift; to hide the 
head. 

I myfelf fometimes hiding mint honour in my 
oecefljfy, am fain to Qiuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

Hbdcte-.bork, adj. [hedge and born.] Of 


1 


r | 


Shah 


hedge and creep. ] 
Iges for bad 


the wmd. 


Bacon, 


known birth"; meanly born.. 

He then, that is not furnifhM io this fort. 

Doth but nfurpthc facred name of knight. 

And (hould, if I were worthy to be- judge. 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born Twain, 

That doth prefume to boaft of gentle Mood. 

Hedge creeper, n.ft 
One that fltulks unde 
purpofes. 

Hedob-idmITOrt. n.ft A plant; fumes . 

riaftpinnu Ainjnxsortb. 

Hedge-hog, n , ft [hedge and hog; cri- 

naceus.] 

1. An animal fet with prickles, like thorns 
in an hedge. 

Like hedge-h gs, wh ich 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall. Shakejp. Tempef. 

Few have belief to fwaKcrw, or hope enough to 
experience, the eollyrium of Albertus; that is to 
make one fee in the dark: yet thus much, according 
unto his receipt, will the right eye of an hedge-bog , 
boiled in oil, and preferred in a brazen vefle], effect. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

The hedge-bog hath his backfide and flanks thick 
fet with ftrong and (harp prickles ; and befides, by 
the help of amufcle, can contrail himfelfinto a glo¬ 
bular figure, and fo withdrew hit whole underpart, 
head, belly and legs, within his thicket of prickles. 

Bap. 

A term of reproach. 

Did’ft thou not kill this king I * 

I grant ye. 

Do’ft grant me, hedge-hog f Sbakeft. 

ant; trefoil; medtea echinata. 

Atnfworth. 

globe fifh ; orbit t chsstatus. Ainftw. 

Hedge-hyssop.#./^ [hedge and hyfftop.] 
A fpecies of willowwort ; grathla. 

Hedgt-hyjfop is a purging medicine, and a very 
rough one: internally it is faid to be a vulnerary. 

HUP* Mat. Medico. 

Hedgi-mustard. m.ft, A plant. 

Hidg e-mettle. v,ft. A plant 5 galtopfim. 

Ainftujorth. 

Hedge -mote. n,f. [hedge zt\& note.] A 

word of contempt for low-writing. 

tr *itizGO oy Microsoft c 
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When they began to be fomewhat better bred, 
they left their hedge-notes for another fort of poem, 
which was aifo full of pleafant raillery. Dryd. 

Hedge-pig..#,/ [hedge and pig .] A 
young hedge-hog. * 

Thrice the briftdod cat hath mew'd. 

Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. Shakefp t 

Hbdgb-row. rt. ft. [hedge and raw.] The 

feries of frees or buihes planted for in- 
clofures. 

Sometime walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 

The fields in the northern fide are divided by 
hedge-rows of myrtle. • Berkley to Pipe. 

Hedge-sparrow, n.ft. [hedge and Jpar- 
nwd ; curruca. ] A fparrow that lives 

in buihes, diftinguilhed from a fyarrow 
that builds in thatch. 

'The bedge-ftarrtw fed the cuckoo fo long, 

Tftat it had its head bit off by its young, Sidtuy* 

He'dging-bill .n.ft. [hedge and bill .] A 
cutting hook ufed in making hedges. 

Comes matter Dametai with a hedging-bill in 
hit hand, chaffing and fwearing. Sbakeft. 

He'd gee. n. ft. [from hedge.] One who 
makes hedges. 

Thi labour'd ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came 

And the fwink'd hedger at his fupper fat. Milton. 

He would be laughed at, that (hould go about to 
make a fine dancer opt of a -country hedger at pa Ik 
***/• Locke. 

To HEED. *v.. a. [hefaan, Saxon.] To 
mind; to regard ; to take notice of; to 
attend. 

Withpleafure Argus the mufleian heeds % 

But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds. Dryd. 

He will no more hare clear ideas of all the opera¬ 
tions of his<nidnd, than he will have all the particular 
ideas ofany landscape or dock, who will not turn hia 
eyes- to it and with attention heed all the parts of it. 

Locke* 

Heed.#./, [from theverb,] 

1. Care; attention. 

With wanton heed and giddy'Cunning, - 
Thp melting voic? thipugh mazes running. Mi lean. 

Take heed ftut, in their tender years, ideas, that 
have no natural cohefion, come not to be united in 
thee r heads. Locks. 

Thou muff take heed, my Porcius ; 

The world has all its eye* on Cato's fon. Addifon . 

2. Caution; fearful attention; fufpiciotjE 

WRtch, . 


as 
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let m«ir take heed of their aorapafty. She kef pea re. 

Take heed \ have open eye; for thieves do foot 
hy night; 

Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo bird* 
affn ht* Sbakeft. Merry IVives oft fVindfor. 

3. Care to avoid. * 

We (hould take heed of the oegled or contempt of 
of hit worfhip. TUlotfen. 

4. Notice ; obfervation. 

Speech muff come by hearing and learning ; end 
birds give mote heed, and mark word* more than 
befits. Bacon. 

Senoufnefe; ftaidnefs. i 

He did unfeal them 5 and the firft he view'd. 

He did it with a ferious mind; a heed 

Was in hia countenance. Sbakeft. 

6. Regard ,• refpeffful notice. - 

It is a way of callings man a fool, when no bted 
is given to what he fays. V Eft range. 

He edf UL. adj. ffrora heed.] 

1. Watchful; fuipicioas; vigilant.- 

Give him bttdftul note j 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join. 

In cenfure of hia Teeming. Sbakeft. Hamlet. 

2. Attentive; careful; obferving; with^ 

1 am commanded 

To tell the paffioo of my fovtrrign'i heart* 

Whti%- 
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Where time, late en’tring at bit budful ear?# 

11 Jib plac’d thy beauty’i image and thy virtue. 

Sbakefpcare. 

To hhn one of the other twins was bound, 

Whilfb 1 bad bean like heedful of the other. 

Sbakejfnare. 

Thou, heedful of advice, fecote proceed; 

My pratfe the precept is, be thine Uie deed. P 

He'edfully. adv. [from heedful.] At¬ 
tentively ; carefully; cautioufly. 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opiniop 
of his inftrudtor, end beedfully liften to bis instruc¬ 
tions# as one willing to be led. * JfattSf 

He'edfulness. n.f. [{torn h**dful.] Cau¬ 
tion ; vigilance; attention. 

Hb'sdxly. adv. Cautioofty ; vigilantly. 

Dia. 

He'ediness. n. f. Caution ; vigilance. 

Dia. 

He'edless. adj. [from held.]- Negligent i 

inattentive; carclefs ; thoughtlcfs; re- 

gardlefs; unobferring : with of. 

The htedlefs lover doeV not know 
Whofr eyes they are that wound hi m (b. Walter. 

Heedtefs of vcife, and hopelcfi of the crown. 

Scarce halt a wfr> and more than half a cloWn. 

• f • Dryicn. 

Some ideas which hate more than once offered 
themfelves to the fcnfes, have yet been liule taken 
notice of; the mind being cither heedtefs -as in chil¬ 
dren, or otherwite employed, as in men. 

Locke. 

Surprifes use often fatal to heedtefs unguarded in¬ 
nocence. , Sherlock • 

HRecklessly, adv. [from heedlefs .] Care- 

lefsfy ; negligently ; inattentively. , 

Whilft ye difeh^rge the duties of matrimon 
hetdUfsly Hide into fin. Arbuthnot and i 

He'edless ness, n . f. [from heedlefs.] 
Careleflhefs; thoughdeffnefs-; negli¬ 
gence ; inattention. 

In the little harm* they differ from knocks and 
fells, they (hould not be pitied, but bid do fo again i 
which is a better way to cure their hudlfsntfs, i 

Locke. 

HEEL. n.f. [})ele # Saxon.] 
i. The part of the foot that protuberates 
behind. 

If the luxated bone be diftorted backward, it 
licth over the heel bone. ^ Wife man's Surgery. 

3. T he whole foot of animals. 

The (bg rtcals his ft»cngth,.his (peed. 

His winged heels, and then hit armed head; 

With thefe t* avoid, with that his fate to meet 

But fear prevails, and hids him tnfft his feet. 

Denham. 

Fegiftis appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, 
with a fountain running from his heel. Addifon. 

, The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than 
for men to leave their matters to bears and rygers, 
and (hew them a fair pair of heels for’r. L'Eftrange. 

. To he at the Heels. To purfue clofely ; 
to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

—Upon the beds of my prefentment. Sbahfp. 

But is there no tequel at the heels of this mother's 
admiration ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To attend clofely. 

Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels an hell ttiould rite 
With blackett: in furred ion, to confound 
Heav’n’s pureft light. Milton . 

6. To purfue as an enemy. 

'I*he Spaniards fled on towards the North to feck 
their fortunes, being ftill chafed by the Englifti navy 
at their heels , until they were fain to give them over 
for want of powder. Bacon. 

Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend. 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. . Otway. 

To follow clofe as a dependant. 

Through proud London he came fighing on, 

\frcr th’ admired heels of Bolingbrnkc. Shakefp. 
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the Heels. To fetter; to 
(hackfe i to put into gyves. 

If the king blame .me for’l* I’ll lay ye all 
By tb * heels, and fuddcnly i and on your heads 
Clap round fines for negleft. Shakefp. 

One half of man, his mind. 

Is, fui juris, unconfio’d. 

And cannot be hid by the heels. liudsbra\. 

1 began to invoke that they were a parcel of mum¬ 
mers ; and wondered that none of the Middlesex 

juttices took care to lay feme °f dlpiA by the heels . 

* Addifon. 

9. Any thing (haped like a heel. 

At the other fide is a kind of heel or knob, to 
break clou with. Mortimer's Hufhandry. 

10. The back part of a flocking ; whence 

the phrafe to he out at heels , to be worn 
put. » ? L 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 

Shakcfpeart. 

to Heel. v. n . [from the none.] 

1. To dance. 

I cannot fing. 
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Intojtvhat pit thou feeft. 

From what height fall'n! 
Anamphitheatre's tmaring height 

"de 
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4 Nor ore/ the high Uvok, nor fweeten talk. 

Shakefp rare. 

a. To lean on one fide; as, the (hip 
fo Heel> *v*a. To arm acock. 

Hee'ler. tt. f. [from heel.] A cock that 
| ftrikes well with his heels. 

He'el-piece* n.f. [hefl and piece.] A 
piece fixed on the hinder part of the (hoc# 
to fupply what is worn away. 

To Heel-y x ecp. *u.a. [bed and piece.] To 
put a piece of leather on a (hoe heel. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new beet-piecing W 
j (hoes. Arb. 

Heft. n.f. [from heave.] 
t. Heaving; effort. 

May be in the cup 

A fpidcr ftcep’d, tnd one may drink, depart. 

And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infe&cd : but if one prefent . * 1 

Th’ abhorr’d ingtedieftt to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fide# 
With violent hefts. Sjbakefp. Winter's ’tale. 

2. [For haft ] Handle. 

His oily fide devours both blade and heft. 

. Waller. 

He'cira. n.f. [Arabick.] A term in chro- 
nology, figni tying the epocha, or ac¬ 
count of time, ufed by the Arabians and 
Turks, who begin their computation 
from the day that Mahomet was forced to 
make his cfcape from the city of Mecca, 
which happened on Friday, July 16. 
A. D. 622, under the reign of the em¬ 
peror Heraclinu Harry. 

Heifer n.f. [heapope Saxon.] A young 
cow*. 

Who finds the heifer dead and Heeding frelh, 

And fees faft by a butcher with an axe. 

But will fufpedt ’ewas he that made the daughter ? 

Shakefp. 

Kbe{ferwill put up her note, and fnuffin the air, 
againft the rain. Bacon. 

For her the docks refute their verdant food. 

Nor thirfty heifers feek the gliding flood. Pope. 

Heigh ho. inter]. 

1. An expreflion of (light Jangour and un- 
eaftnefs. 

Heigh bo ! an’t be not four by the day, I ’ll be 
hang’d. Shak. 

2. It is ufed by Dry den, contrarily to cuf- 
tom, as a voice of exultation. 

We’ll tof® oft our ale ’till we cannot (land. 

And beirb-bo for the honour of Old England. 

* Dryd. 

Height, n.f. [from high.] 

1. Elevation above the ground; indefinite. 


Putrefaction doth not rife to its brig 
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Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addifon. 

t. Altitude; definite (pace meafured up¬ 
wards. a 

Abroad 1 *U ftudy thee, 

As he removes far off, that great heights takes. 

Donne. 

There is in Tidnium a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height 
near fifty. Bacon. 

An amphitheatre appear’d. 

Rais'd in degrees, to fttty paces rear’d; 

That when a man was plac'd in one degree. 

Height was flow’d for him abort to fee. Dry den, t 

3. Degree of latitude. Latitudes are higher 
as they approach the pole. 

Guinea lieth to the North tea, in the fame height 
as Peru to the South. Abbot. 

4. Summit; afeent; towering eminence ; 
high place. 

From Alpine heights the father firtt defeeddt ; 

Hit daughter’s hulbaod in the plain attends. 

1 1, \ Dryd. ACn. - 

3. Elevation of rank ; ftation of dignity ; 
great degree of excellence. 

By him that rais'd me to this careful height , 

From that contented hap whjch I enjoy'd. Shah* 
Ten kingshad from the Norman conqu'ror reign'd. 
When England to her.greatefl bright attain’d. 

Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth, and date. 

Daniel. 

Every man of learning need not enter into their 
difficulties, nor dimb the heights to which fomie 
others have arrived. ^ Watts* 

6. The utmoft degree; full completion. 

w at once. 

Bacon, 

Did not (he 

Of Timna firtt betray me, and reveal 
Thefecrct, wretted from me in the height 
Of nuptial love profefs’d ? Milton. 

Hide me from the*face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinefs! Milton, 

Dei pair is the height of madnels. Sherlock . 

7. Utmoft exertion. 

Come on, fir 5 I (hall now put you to the bright 
of your breeding. Shakefp. 

8. State of excellence; advance towards 

perfection. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and 
enforced with ft rouge r motives, by the principles o€ 
our religion. Addifon. 

To Heighten, v. a. [from height.] 

1. To raife higher. 

2. To improve ; to meliorate. 

3. To aggravate. 

Foreign ftates ufed their endeavours to heighten oiir 
confufions, and plunge us into all the evils of a civil 
war. Add if oh. 

4. To improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for ftate, tfic height of 
the roof (hould bear a proportion to the area ; fo in 
the heighten!rgs of poetry, the ttrength and vehe¬ 
mence of figures fbould be fuited to the oocafion. 

Drydon. 

HE'INOUS. adj. [hainettx, French, fronk 
hane , hate; or from the Teutonick, hoots , 
(hame.] Atrocious; wicked in a high 
degree. 

To abrogate or innovate the gofpel of Chritt, if 
men or angels (hould attempt, it were snoft heinous 
and accurfed facrilege. Hooker. 

This it the man (hould do the bloody deed : 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. _ Shakefp. 

. As it is a moft heinous, fo it is a mod dangerous 
impiety to defpife him that can deftroy us. Tillotfon. 

Hu'inously. adv. [from heinous.] Atro- 
cioufly; wickedly. 

He'ikous- 
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He'inotjskess. »•/ [from heinous.] Atro- 

cioufncfs; wickcdnefs. 

He who can treat offences, provoking Cod, as 
jefts and trifles, mutt have little feofc of the beinouf- 
nefs of them. -.Roger*. 

Heir, n.f. [beire, wld French; W;, 
Latin.] 

I. One that is inheritor of any thing after 
the prefent pofleflbr. 

An Mr fignihes the eldeft, who is, by the laws 
of England, to have all his father's land. Locke, 

What lady is that? 

The heir of Alanfon, Ko Crime her name. Sbakejp. 

That 1*11 give my voice on Richard's fide. 

To bar my matter's heirs in true defeem, 

God knows I will not dp it. Sbakefpeare. 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. 

» / I Pet. iil. 7. | 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft, 

* And I his Beir in mifery alone.' Pope, 

•' The heirs to titles and large eftates have a weak- 

nefs in their eyes, and a tendernefs in their conftitu- 

• tions. # _ Swift. 

%, One newly inheriting an eft ate. 

The young extravagant heir Jiad got a new tteward, 
and was refolvcd to lo^k 1 into-his cftafce. Swift, 

To Heir. •v. a* [from the noun.] To in¬ 
herit. 

His km in blooming youth was fnatch'J by fate, 
Coe only daughter heir'd the royal ttate. Dry den. 

He'iriss. n.f. [from heir.] An inheritrix; 
a woman that inherits. 

An heir eft (he, while yet alive; 

AH that was her*s to him did give. Waller. 

JEoeai, though he married the beireft of the 
crown, yet claimed no title to it during the ttfeof 

his father-in-law. Dry den. 

He'irless. adj. [from heir.] Without an 

heir; wanting one to inherit after him. 

* 1 (till think of 

The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much. 

That beirleft it hath made my kingdom. Shakefp, 

He'irshtp. n.f. [from heir. j The (late, 
charafter, or privileges of an heir. 

A layman appoints ao heir or an executor in his 
will, to build an hofpital within a year, under pain 
of being deprived of his btirjbip. Ay life's Parergon. 

Heirloom, n.f. [heir and £*loma, goods, 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable de¬ 
creed to defeend by inheritance* and there¬ 
fore infepa table from the freehold* 

Achilles* fesptre was of wood, 

Tranfmitted to the hero's line; 

Thence through a long defcent of kings 

Came an hrirl as Homer fings. Swift, 

Held. The preterite and part. paff. of 

bold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held op of friends. 

Pc clef. 

If Minerva had not appeased and held his hand, 
he had executed his deflgn. Dtyden, 

HELIACAL, adj. \hdiaque, French, from 
ixd&t] Emerging from the luftrc of the 
, fuzi, or falling into it. 

HitMflwy aferibed the beat of the fcafon fo this 
liar, they would not have Computed from its heliacal 
•fee nt- Brown. 

He'liacally. adv. [from heliacal .] ; • 

From the rifing of this ftar, not cofraically, that 
is, with the fan, but heliacally % that is, at its emer- 
fion from the rays of the Um, the ancients com¬ 
puted their canicular days. Brawn* 

v He u fteapettuous in the Summer, when hd rifet 
trib+calljs and rainy in the Winter* when he riles 
achrooically, , Dry deni 

Helical. adv. [Mice, French,from*A*£.] 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 

TheLftrri* Is a kind of wedge, multiplied or con¬ 
tinued by a. helical revolution abdut a cylinder, re¬ 
ceiving U* morion 


vedtb at one end of *C. 
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He'liod Parabola, in mathematical, or the 
tarabolick fpiral, is a curve which arifes 
rom the fuppofition of the axis of the 
common Apollonian parabola's being bent 
round into the periphery of a circle, and 
13 a line then palling through the extre¬ 
mities of the ordinates, which do now 
converge towards the centre of the faid 

circle. Harris . 

Hex 10c e'ntrick, adj, [ bdiocentrique, hr. 

and war*•{•».] 

The bcliocentrtek place of a planet is -faid W be 
fuch as it Would appear to us from the fun, if our eye 
w ere fixed hi its centre. Harris. 

Helioscope. n,f [heliofcofe , Fr.»!*«©-and 

• ratios.] A fort of tele fcope fitted fo-as 
to look on the body of the fun, without 
offence to the eyes. _ Harris. 

He'liotropb. n.f. [i»As©^and T£iV»; helio¬ 
trope, French; belhtrofium, Latin.]' A 
plant that turns towards the fun; but 
more particularly the turnfol, or fun- 
flower. 

*T!s an obfemtion of flatterers, that they are like 
the heliotrope ; they opoa only towards the fun, but 
(hut and contract fhemfelves at night, and in cloudy 
weather.' Government of the Tongue. 

Hemispherical, adj. [helix and ffbere:] 

The belifpberical line is tne rhomb line in navi¬ 
gation, and is fo called bccaufe on the globe it winds 
round the pole fpirally, and dill comes nearer and 
nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it. Harris. 

HE'LIX. n.f. [belice, French; sAtg.] Part 
of a fpiral line; a circumvolution. 

Find the true inclination of the ferew, together 
with the quantity of water which cveiy helix does 
contain. Wilkins, 

HELL. n.f. [helle, Saxon.] 

1. r ITie place of the devil and wicked fonls. 

For it is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven or to bell. Sbokefp. 

If a man were a porter of hell gates, he (hould 
have old turning the key. Sbekefp. Macbeth. 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; (hat foil may beft 
Drferve the precious bane. Milton. 

HeWt black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cowley. 

2. The place of feparate fouls* whether 
good or bad* 

I will go down to my fon mourning to hell. Gert. 
He descended into hell. Apofles Creed. 

3. Temporal death. 6 

The pains of hell came about me ; the fnares of 
death overtook me. Pfalm xviiu 4. 

4. The place at a running play to wh^pji 
thole who are caught are carried. 

Then couplea three be ttraight allotted there ; 
Thev of both ends the middle two do fly 1 
Tne two that in the mid-place, .hell qriled were* 
Mutt ttrive with waiting foot and watching eye. 

To catch of them, and them to bell to bear. 

That they, as well as they, hell may fupply. Sidney. 

5. The place into which the taylor throws 
his fhreds. 

This t 
As the 

Not with a counterfeited pafs 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace. Hadibras. 

. Jn Covent-Garden did a laylor dwell. 

Who might deferve a place in his own bell. 

Kings Cocksry 

6. The Infernal powers. 

Much danger firft, much toil did he fuftain* 

While Saul and j bell croft his llrong fate in vain. 

Cowley. 

7. It is ofed in compofition by the old 
writers mexe than by the n^dern. 

Hell-blacr, adj. Black as heft. 


i trufty (quire, he had as well 
bold Trojan knight feen hell'. 
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Thelea, with fuch a ftorm as his bare head 
inhell-black night endur’d, would have boil'd up. 
And-.quench'd the ftelled fires. Shak. King Lear. 

H l l jl-br ed. adj. [hell and bred.\ Produced 
in hell. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries* 
With foul enfouldred fmoak and lathing fire. 

The beil-hrd btaft threw forth into the (kies Sytnf, 

Hell-broth, n.f. [bell and broth, j A 
compofition boiled up for infernal pur- 
pofes. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting. 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing; 

•For a charm of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shdkefp. Macb. 

Hell-d uoMiO. adj. [hell and doom.} Con- 
figned to heil. 

And reckon'd thou thvfelf with fpirits of heav’n* 
Hell-shorn’d! and breath’d defiance here and fcoro* 
Where l reign king? Milton . 

Hell-governed, adj. Directed by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and eat him quick. 

As thoy doft fwallow up this good king^s blood* 
Which his bell-govern'd arm hath butchered. Shak. 

Hell-hated.^'. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do 1 tofs thefc treafons to thy head. 

With the bell-bated lie o’er whelm thy heart. Shak. 

Hell-haunted, adj. [bell and haunt ] 

. Haunted by the devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos'd me in the bleeding bark* 
And bid me ftand expos'd to the bleak winds. 

Bound to the fate of this hell-haunted grove. Dry 3 . 

Hell-hound, n.f. [helle hunb, Saxon.} 

1. Dog of hell. 

From forth this kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-bound that doth hunt us all to death. Sbaktf. 

Now the hell-hounds with fuperior fpecd 
Had reach’d the dame, and, fattening on her fide, 
The ground with ifiuing lire am a of purple dy’d. 

Dry den. 

2. Agent of hell. 

I call'd 

My bell-bounds to lick up the draff; and filth. 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 
On what was pure* Milton- 

Hell-kite. n.f. [bell and kite. ] Kite of 
infernal breed. The term hell prefixed to 
any word notes deteftation. 

Did you fay all ? What all ? Oh, bell-kitel all ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell fwoop? * Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He'llebore. n.f [bellebonts, Lat.] Chrilt- 
mas flower. •* « 

HeLlebore Whiter mfi [yerat rum, Lat.} 
A plant. 

There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies 
be the true hellebore of the ancients. Miller. 

He'llenism. n. f. [lAAwv'fMc ] A Greek 
idiom. Ainfwwth • 

Hb'llish. adj. [from hclL] 

1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 

O thou celetthl or infernal fpirit of love, or what 
other heavenly or belUJh title thou litt to have, for 
ettedb of both I find in myfelf, have companion of 
me. Sidney . 

Victory and triumph to the Son of God* 

Now entering bis great duel, not of arms. 

But to vanquifh by wifdom betlijh wiles. Milton■. 

2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; 

wicked; deleft able. \ 

No benefits (hall evbr allay that diabolical rancour 
that ferments in fome hellijb breads, but that it will 
foam out at its foul mouth in (ladder. South. 

He'llishly. ado. [from hellijb.] Infer¬ 
nally; wickedly; dcteftably. 

He'llishness. n.f. [from hellijb .] Wick- 
ednefs; abhorred qualities. 

He'll ward. adv. [from hell.\ Toward 

hell. . , . 

Be next thy care the fable (beep 50 plac«j 
Bull o’er the piluru Utu Lee. Pttfe. 

Helm 
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Helm denotes defence: as Eadhelm, happy 
defence; Sighelm, victorious defence; 

Berthe Im , eminent defence; like Amyntm 
and Boitius among the Greeks. Gib/. Cam . 
HELM. «. /. [helm, Saxon, from Urns, 
to cover, to protea.] 

i. A covering for the head in war; a hel¬ 
met; a morrion; an headpiece. 

France fpreads hit banner* in our noifelefs lend l 
With plumed helm the flayer begin* hit threats. 

r Sbakfpiare. 

Mneftheut lay* hard load upon hi* helm. Dryden. 

?i The part of a coat of arras that bears the 

creft. . . 

More might be added of Mbs* crelb, mantlet, 
and fupporters. Camden's Remains. 

3. The npper part of the retort. 

The vulgar chymifb themfchres pretend to be able, 
by repeatfidcohebationi, and other fit operations, to 
make the diftilled part* of a concrete bring io own 
caput mortuum over the helm. Boyle, 

4. [Jjelma, Saxon.] The ftcerage; the 
rudder. 

They did not leave t he-helm initormrs 
And fuch they are make happy ftates • Bex Jonfon. 

More in profperity ia re-ton toft 
Than (hips in ftorms, their helms and anchors loft. 

Z/fJMKMHU 

Fair occafion (hews the fpringing fate. 

And int’reft guide* the helm % and honour (well* the 

fail. * rior - 

C. The ftation of government. 

7 1 may be wrong in the mean*; but that is no 

objection agalnft the defign: let thofe at the belm 

contrive it better. . . A .~ 

€. In the following line it is difficult to 
* determine whether ficerfman Or defender is 

intended: I think fteerfman. 

You flander 

The helms o’ th* ftate, who care for you like father*, 
When you curfe them a* enemies. 

To Helm, m* a. [from the nonn.] Tq 

guide; to condutf. Hatmer. 

The very ftream of his life, and the bufinefs he 

bath helmed, muft give them a better proclamation. 

Sbakefp. 

He'lmkd./mT/. [fiomWo.] Furnifhed with 
a head-piece. 

Thchelmed cherubim 

Are feen in glittering rank* with wings difplay’d. 

Miltm. 

He'lmet. M.f. [Probably a diminutive of 
be/m.] A helm; a headpiece.; armour 
for the head. . 

I (aw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 
from helmet to the fpur all bleeding o’er. Sbakefp. 

Sev*n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From bia bright fhield, fome on his helmet found. 

Dry den. 

Helmi'nthick. adj. [from Sa/m» 80 -.] 
Relating to worms. 

T« HELP. n. a. preter. helped, or belt; 
part, helped. Or helpen. \htlpan, Gothick; 

peipan, Saxon.] 

1. To affift; to fupport; to aid. 

Let ut work as valiant men behoves ; 

For boldcft hearts good fortune helfeth out. Fattfou- 
O Lord, make hafte to help me. Tfalms. 

Cod helped him agaioft the Philiffines. % Chron. 
Thcv helped them in all things wish filver and 

•golo. , . , ‘ £ f Jr 

A man^tads his prayers out of a book, as a means 

4o help hit underftanding and difc£t*his expreffions. 
r StillingJUet. 

a* It ha*, m familiar language, the particle 
cut, which feema to have meant, origi¬ 
nally, out of a difficulty- 

This he conceive* not hard to bring about. 

If all of you fhould join to help him out. Dryden 

Whit I offer it fo far from doing any difkindnefc 
to thecaafe theft gsademsa are engaged is, thuit 


Locke, 


ip: with off* 

:d any laudable manual art, 


HEL 

doss them a real fcrvice, and helps them out with 
the main thing whereat they ftuck. Wood-ward. 

The God erf learning and of light. 

Would want a god himfclf to help him out* Swift. 

3. To raife by help: with up. 

Woe to him that is alooe when he fallcth; for 
he hath not another to help him up. Eccl . kv. 10. 

4. To enable to furmount: with over. 

Wherever they are at a ft and, help them prefently 
over the difficulty without ally rebuki 

3, To remove by h 

Having never lean 

they have recourfe to thofe toolifh or ill ways in uie. 
to help off their time. JLoeke 

6. To free from pain or vexation. 

Help and cafe them, but by no means bemoan 
them. t Locke. 

7. To cure; to heal: with of Obfolete. 

Love doth to her eves repair. 

To help him of hi* blindnefs. _ Sbakefp. 

8. It is ufed commonly before the difeafe. 

The true calamus helps coughs. Gerard. 

9. To remedy; to change for the better. 

Ceafc to lament for that thou can’ll not help ; 

And ftudy help for that which thou lament’d. Shak. 

10. To prevent; to hinder. 

Thofe few who-refide among us, only becaufe they 

cannot help it. Swift. 

-If they take offence when we give none, it is a 
thing we cannot help, and therefore the whole blame 
muft lie upon them. Sander fox. 

It is a high point of ill nature to make fport with 

any nun’s imperfe&ions that he cannot help. 

7 UEfbemge. 

Thofe doling (kies may ftill continue bright; 

But who can help it, if you’ll make it night. Dryd. 

ier tnoaefty and pride, 
h (he could not help would hide. 

Dryden. 

It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon 
difference in opinion, becaufe that is a thing which 
no man can help in himfelf. Swift. 

11. To forbear; to avoid. 

He cannot help believing, that fuch things he 
faw and heard. Alter bury. 

j cannot help remarking the refemblance betwixt 

him and our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. 

Tope* 

12. To promote ; to forward. 

And tney helped forward the afflidive. Zech. 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in falhion of a fugar 4 oaf reverfed. 
It will help the experiment. # Bacpm. 

13. To Hexp to . To fupply with; to fur- 
jrifh with. 

Whom they would help to a kingdom, thofe reign; 

and whom again they would, they difplace., . 

1 Mac. viii. 13. 

The man that is now with Titefus cyn help him 
to his oxen again. L'Ffrangc. 

14. To prefect at table. 

In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in tote, 

And complaifantly help'd to all 1 hate; 

Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. Tope. 

To Help. *v. *. 

1. To contribute affiftance. 


She, betwixt 
withes. 


Sir, how comes it you 

Have ho/p to make this refeue i Sbakefp. 

Difcreet followers and fcrvants help much to repu¬ 
tation. Bacon. 

Bennet’s grave look was a pretence. 

And Danby’s mat chief* impudence 
Help'd to fupport the knave. Dryden. 

A generous pvefent helps to perfuade as well as an 
agreeable perfon. Garth . 

2. To bring a fupply. 

Some wanting the talent to write, made it their 
care that the a£ton Ihould help out where the mules 
failed. *d m ‘ r - 

Hbi.p .n.f. [from the verb; bulfe, Dutch.] 

1 . Affiftance ; aid; fupport; fuccour. 

Muleaffcs defpairing to recover the city, hardly 
efcaped his cot putt hands by the good help of his 
•HACte. Lnolltt. 

Ttzea oy Ivli'S osoff ® 
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He may be beholden to experience and acquired 
tiodOM, 'where he thinks he has not the lead help 
from them. Locke* 

So great it the ftupidity of (bme of thofe, that 
they may have no fenfe of the help adminiftred to 

them. Smalridge. 

i . That which give* help. 1 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet 
they p report ionably protra& the 'time j that which 
by fuch helps one man may do in a hundred days, 
may be done by the immediate ftrength of a hundred 
men m one dsy. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature; but it is 
vice and luxury that deftroyt it, and the difeafes of 
intemperance are the natural produft of the fins of 

intemperance. South. 

Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards 
the attaining the true meaning contained in his 

epiftles. Locke. 

3. That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in ufe as an help to the teeth of children. 

Bacon* 

4. Remedy. 

There is no help for it, but he mjift be taught ac¬ 
cordingly to comply with the faulty way of writing. 

Holder ox Speech. 

He'lper. n.f [from help.] 

1. An affiftant; an auxiliary; an aider; 
one that helps or a (lifts. 

There was not any left, nor any helper for Ifrael. 

a Kingi. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fel¬ 
low helpers to the truth. 3 Jo. viti. 

It is impofiiblc for that man to defpair who 
remembers that his helper is omnipotent. 

*Taylat*s Rule of living holy* 

2. One that adminifters remedy. 

Companion, the mother of teats, is not always a 
mere idle fpe&ator, but an helper oftentimes of evils. 

More . 

3. One that fupplies with any thing 
wanted: with /#. 

Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower. 

As it hath fated her to he my motive. 

And helper to a hufband. Sbakefpi 

4. A fupemumerary fervant. 

1 live in the comer of a vaft unfiimifhed houfe $ 
my family confilts of a fteward, a groom, a helper 
in the (table, a footman, and an old maid. Swift* 

He'lpful. adj. [help and full.] 

1. Ufeful; that which gives affiftance. 

Let's fight with gentle words, 

’’Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful 
fwords. Sbakefp, 

He orders all the fuccoun which they bring’; 

The helpful and the good about him run. 

And form an army. Dryden . 

2. Wholefome; falutary. 

A fleilful chymift can as well, by reparation of 

vifible elements, draw helpful medicines out of poifon, 
at poifon out of the moft healthful herbs. Raleigh* 
He'lplees. adj . [fromjfe^.] 

1. Wanting power to fuccour one's felf. 

One dire (hot 

Clofe by the board the prince’s main-mift bore; 

All three now helplfs by each other lie. . Dryden. 

Let our enemies rage sad persecute the f poor and 
the helflcfs j but let it be our -glory tc 
peaceable. 

2. Wanting fupport or affiftance. 

How {hall I then your helplefs fame defend ? 
•Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. Pope* 

3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 


Rogers, 


hidden 


X 

In: 


nnufual, perhaps improper. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

HelpJfs if all that human wants require. Dryden. 

H e'l p l ess l y- ad<v. [from helplefs*] With¬ 
out ability ; without fuccour. 

Hb'lplessnesi. n ./. [from helplpfs*] Want 
of ability; want of iuccour, 

Hutu 
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Hrlter-skrlter. adv. [As Skinner fan¬ 
cies from J>eolj-re/i yceaoo, the darkuefs 
of hell, hell fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] In a hurry; without order; 
turaultuoufly. 

Sir John, I am thy P.. and thy friend ; 

And heller-fidter have I rode to England, 

And tidings do I bring. Shaktfp. 

He hid no (boner turned his hack hut they were at 
it helter-fielter 9 throwing books at one another's 
heads. L'Efrange. 

Helvb.it .f [Jpelpe, Saxon.] The handle 
of an axe. 

The Hipping of an axe from the helve 9 whereby 
another is (lain, was the work of God himfclf. - 
■ Raleigh't Hifory. 

ST o Helve. *v. a [from the noun.J To lit 
with a helve or handle. 

Hem. n. f. [J)ein,Saxon.] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and 
fewed to keep the threads from ipreading. 

Rowlers mufi be made of even doth, white and 
gentle, without bem 9 team, or thread hanging by. 

frifeman, 

2. Hemmen, Dutch.] The noife uttered by 
a fodden and violent expiration of the 
breath. 

1 would try if 1 could cry hem 9 and have him. 

Shake ft. 

He loves to clear hit pipes in good air, and is 
not a little pleated with any one who takes notice of 
the ftrengin which he (fill exerts in his morning 

btms. Add if on. 

3. Inter je 3 . Hera? [Lat.] 

To Hem. *v. a. 

1. To clofe the edge of cloth by & hem or 
double border fewed together. 

2m To border; to edge 

All the fkht about 

Was bem'd with golden fringe. Fairy Queen. 

Along the fhoar of filvtr-ftreaming Thames, 

Whofe rufhy hank, the which his river hems. Spcnf 

3. Tocnclofe; to environ; to confine; to 
(hut: perhaps always with a particle; as, 

in 9 about, round. 

So of cither fide, ftretching ictelf in a narrow 
length, was it btrnmed in by woody hills, as if in* 
deed nature had meant therein to snake a place for 
beholders. Sidney, 

What lets us then the great Jcrufalem 
W lifts valiant fquadroas round about to hem f Falrf. 

Why, Neptune, haft thou made us Hand alone. 
Divided from the world for this, lay they; 

Hewm'd in to be a fpoil to tyranny. 

Leaving affliction hence no way to fly ? Daniel 

I hurry me in haAe away. 

And find his honour in a pound, 

H* *• m 'd by a triple circle round 9 
Chequer'd with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 

To Hem. •v* n. [bemmen, Dutch.] To utter 
a noife by violent cxpulfion of the 
breath. 

He'mici any. n.f [iifnrv, half, and 
the flkull, or head \ A pain that affc&s 

>f the head at a time. 

Qnhcy. 

He'mi cycle, n.f. [SpMSu«A&*.] A half 
round. 

H r'm 1 n a .n.f. An ancient meafure: now 
ofed in medicine to fignify about ten 
ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

He'miplecy. n * f. \ipnru, half, and 
KXncrm, to ftrike or feizc.] A palfy, or 
any nervous affection relating thereunto, 
that frizes, one fide at a time; fome par¬ 
tial diforder of the nervous fyftcm. 
HEMISPHERE, n. f. ; hemif- 

pbere 9 French.] The half of a globe when 
Vol. L 
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it is fuppofed to be cut through kseentre 
in the 

That place is earth, the feat of man; that light 
His day, which elfe, as th* other bemiftbn e, 

Night would invade. Mil tern 

A hill 

Of Paradifc, the higheft from whofe top 
T lie hemiftbere of earth, in cleareft ken 
Sti etch'd out to th' amplcft reach of profpe& lay. 

. Milton.'. 

The fun is more pov^rfol in the northern hemif 

an ^ ^ opogeum; for therein his motion 
is flower. Brown. 

In open profpefl nothing bounds our eye. 

Until the earth teem* join'd.unto the Iky; 

So in this hemiftbere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by, our king and you. Dry den. 

HemisphE ; Ri c aL. 1 adj. [from hcmlfphere^\ 
Hbmisphk'rick. j Half round; con-- 
| taining half a globe. 

The thin film of the water fwells above the fur face 
of the water it fwims on, and commonly confhtutcs 
henufpberical bodies with it. Boyle. 

Z A / ,P/ I “ C *' placed in the cavity of another ot an 
hemtfpberick figure, in much the fame manner as an 
acorn in its cup. Woodward. 

Hemistich, it. f [*pifi%tm; bemiftiche. 

French.] Half a verfc. 

He broke off in the bemifich, or midft of the 
verfc; but teized, as it were, with a divine fury, he 
made up the Utter part of the hemifich. Dryden. 

He'mlock. *• /, [Jxtmloc, Saxon.] An 
herb. 

The leaves are Cut into many minute fegmeati: 
the petals of the flower are bifid, heart.fhaped, and 
unequal: the flower is fucceedcd by two Ihort chan¬ 
neled feeds. One fort is fomeiimes ufed in medi¬ 
cine, though It is noxious; but the hemlock of the 
antients, which was fuch deadly poifon, is generally 
fuppofed different. Miller. 

He was met even now 

Crown'd with rank-fumitcr and furrow-weeds. 

With hariock, hemlock. Sbmke/p. King Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm that no man 
can be noonftied.by wood or Hones, or that att men 
will be poifooed by hemlock. Locke. 

Hemorrhage. 1 1T./, f mlfueifmyU ; hemor- 

He'moeehacy. j 

flux of blood. 

Creal bemorrbagj fucceeds the reparation. Ray. 
Twenty daya faftmg will notdiminifh its quantity 
fo much as one great hemorrhage . Arbuthnot. 

HE'MORRHOI DS. n. J. [atfAefyotk *$• be- 

morrboidt, Fr.] The piles; the cm rods. 

I got the hemorrhoids. Swift. 

He morrhoidal. adj. [hemorrhoidal 9 Fr.’ 
from hemorrhoids. ] Belonging to the vei n« 
in the fnndamcnt. 

Befidcs there are hemorrhages, from the note and 
hemorrhoidal veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray. 

Emboli upon tbc field, a battle flood 
Of leeches, (pouting hemot rhoidal blood. Garth. 

HEMP. it. /. [Jfcenep, Sax. hampe 9 Dutch; 
cannabis. 1 A fibrous plan! of which co«rfe 
linen ana ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another: 
the floweie have no vifible petals; it is male and 
female in different plants. Its bark is ufcfol for 
cordage and doth. Miller. 

Let gallows go for dog; let mango free. 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuflocate. Sbak. 

Hemp and flax are commodities that deters 
couragemeat, both for their vfcfalntf* and prof 

0 • JMdTi 

Hemjt Agrimony . fr .f A plant. 

The common hemp agrimony is found wild by 
ditches and fidei of rivers. Miller. 

He'mfen. adj. [from hemp.] Made of 
hemp. 

In foul reproach of knighthood's fair degree. 

Abort his cock u hempen rope he wears. Fairy Q. 

Behold ‘ N 

Upon the hempen tackle fhip-boys climbing. Sbak. 
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ragie 9 Fr.] A violent 
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Ye (ball have a hempen caudle then, and the help 
Of a ha tche t. # Shakeft. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from bis knee ; 
uirxr 1 ^ n0t w ^ en l ^ c hempen firing Idrew. Gay . 

' n *f m D Jennc » Saxon and Dutch; ban, 
German, a cock.] 

1. The the female of a houfe-cock. 

2. The female of any land fowl. 

The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have 
^ colours 5 the tens have not. Bacon. 

Whilft the Arw bird is covering her eggs, the male 
. ty **kes his fl&nd upon a neighbouring bough 
with»n her hearing, and by that means diveus her 
with hu fongs during the whole time of her fitting. 

_ Addiftn . 

Oe r the tracklefl wafle. 

The heath hen flutters. Tbomfcn. 

Hen-driver, n. f. [ben and driverA A 
kind of hawk. 

T he bert-drlver 1 forbear to name. Waltoft. 

He n-harm. A kind of kite. 

He n-harrier. j Ainfiwortb. So called 

probably from deflroying chickens. 

Hen-hearted, adj. [hen and CarA] 

Daflardly; cowardly; like a hen. A 
low word. 

Hen-pecked, adj. [ben and pecked.] Go¬ 
verned by the wife. 

vxr^ ^ c P^ amc to ° I have a curted Ihe, 

Who rules my hen-peck'd flit, and orders me. 

Dryden. 

The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked\ 
which was impoffibie, by fuch a mild-fpirited wo¬ 
man as his wife. Arbuthnot . 

Hen-roost, st. f m [hen and rooft ] The 
place where the poultiy reft. 

Many a poor devil Hands to a whipping poft for 
the pilfering of a filver fpoou, or the robbing of a 

hen-roof. 1.'Eft range. 

Her houfe is frequented by a company ot rogues* 
whom (he encourageth to rob his hen-roofs. Swift* 

If a man protecutes gypfica with fevecity, his hen- 
roojt is fore to pay for it. Adifon . 

They oft have fally’d out to pillage 
The bat-roofs of fome peaceful village. *TickeIi* 

He nbane. n.f 9 [hjojcyamus 9 Latin.] A 
plant. 

It is very often found growing upon the fides of 
banks and old dunghills. This is a very poifonous 
P lj £t. Miller, 

That to which old Scerates was curs'd. 

Or henbane juice, to fwell 'em 'till they burft. 

, Dryden . 

He nbit. n.f. [ Alfinefoliishtderacets .] A 
plant. 

In a fcarciiy iq Silcfla a rumour was fpread of ita 
raining milletfeed ; but it was found to oe only the 
teed ot the ivy.leaved fpeedwcil, or fmall benbit. 

Derbam's Phyf. Fheolcgy, 

HENCE, adv. or interj. [Jjeonan, Saxon; 
bennes, old Englifh.] 

1. From this place to another. 

Difcharve my follow'rs j let them hence away, 

From Richard's night to Bolingbrok*'* fair day. 

Shakeft, 

Th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence. Miltok 
A fullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noife, fraud, and impertinence. Rofcommon* 

2. Away; to a diftance. A word of com¬ 
mand. 

Be not found here-; hence with your little one*. 

Shakeft. 

Hence with denial vain, and coy excute. Milton . 

At a diftance; In other places. Not in 
nfe. 

Why (hotild I then be falfc, fince it is true 
That I mufi die here, and live hence by truth 

Shakeft . 

All members of our caufc, both here and hence , 

That are mfioewed to this a&iofl. Sbakefp. 

6 C 4. From 
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4. From this times in the future. 

He who can reafon well to-day about one fart of 
mattery* cannot at all reafon to-day about others, 
though perhaps a year better he may. Locke. 

Let not posterity a thoufand years hence look for 
truth in the voluminous annals of pcilants. Aebutb. 

5. For this reafon;' in confequence of this* 

Hence perhaps it is* that Solomou calls the fear 
of the Lord (be beginning of wifdom. *Xillotfou. 

6. From this caufe; from this ground. 

By too ftrong a projectile motion the aliment tend* 
to putrefaction: hence may be deduced the force of 
cxcrcifc in helping digeftion. Arbutbnot on Alim . 

7. From this fource; from this original; 
from this (lore. 

My Flora was my fun; for as 
One fun* fo but one Flora was; 

All other faces borrowed hence 
Their light and grace as ftars do thence. Suckling. 

8. From hence is a vicious expreffion, which 
crept into ufe even among good authors, 
as the original force of the word hmcewzs 
gradually forgotten. Hence fignifies from 
this* 

An anckntauthorprophefy’d from hence. 

Behold on Latian mores a foreign prince! Dryden 

ToHencf* <v. a. [from the adverb.] To 
fend off; to difpatch to a diftance. Ob- 
fblete. 

Co, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to roe; 

With that his dog he bene*a his fioCkhc curs’d* 

Sidney, 

Henceforth. ad*v. [henonpojtfS, Saxon-] 
From this time forward. 

Thanes andkinfraen, * v 
Henceforth be earls- Shakefpears*s Macbeth 

Never bmcforth (hall I joy again ; 

NeVcr, oh, never, (ball I fee more joy. Shah 

Happier thou *nay*ft .be r worthier can’ft not be; 

T aftc (his, and be bene forth among the gods, 
Thyfclf a goddefs. Milton. 

I never from thy fide henceforth wi 
•Till day droop. Milton 

If we treat gallant (oldiers in this fori. 

Who then henceforth to our defence will come ? 

‘ - • * * * Dry Jen. 

Henceforward, adv* {j hence and for¬ 
ward.] From this time to all futurity. 

^Nencforward will 1 bear 
Upon my target three lair fhiniog funs. Sbakrfp. 

Pardon I befeech you ; 

* Henceforward 1 am ever rul’d by you. S'hakfp. 

The royal academy will admit bene forward bnly 
fuch whtf are endued with good qualities. Dry den. 

He'wchman. ». f. [hync> 3 forvluit, atrd 
man t Skinner ; henjpr, a horfe, an & man, 

- Spelman.] A page; an attend 
folctc. 

W hy (hotild Titania ctofc her Oberon 
1 do but beg a little changing boy* 

To be my henchman. . 'Sbakejpearr 

Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight afliun’d. 

All in rich lively clad, and of a kind. Dryden. 

end. <■. a. [benban, Saxon, from Wo, 
low I»atin, wnich feenu borrowed fdom 
hand ov bund t Teutonick.] 

1. To feizc; to Jay hold on. 

With that the fcrgpauts the young man flout. 
And bound him like wife 111 a wortulcfs chain. Fair/. 

a. 'lo crowd; to fufround* Ferhnps the 
following pafTage is corrupt, and Qiould 
be read hummed ; or it may j 

4 t'ffcf*™- 

The generous and graveft citizens 
Have bent tbe ga$«*aud very 9 campon.; 

The duke it entering. Sbakrfp 

Hende'cacon. k. f. [arAiMs and y***».J 
A fignre of eleven Tides or angle** 

VIins-i bet. n. f. fumar.a Jefium, Hedge 
fumitor} • 
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J tiaue , french, from nV«g.] 
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Hepa'tTcal. 

Hepa'tick. 

Belonging to the liver. 

If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach 
blood; if red and copious, it is brpaJck . Harvey. 

The cyftick gall is thick and intenfely bitter; 
the bipatick gall is more fluid, and not fo bitter. 

Arbutbnot on Ailments. 

Heps. n. A Haw thorn-berries commonb 
written hips . Ainfwortb 

I11 hard winters there is obferved great plenty o 
bepj and haws, which preserve the fmall birds iron 
ftarving. - r Bacon. 

Hkptac'Apsul a. adj.[irt* and capjula .] 
Having feven cavities or cells. 
HEPTAGON, ft. f. [bepfaeorte, Fr. 
and y»nm.] A figure with feven Tides or 
angles. 

Hepta'cohal.^' [from heptagon.] Hav¬ 
ing (even angles or fides. 

HeRtaRchy. n. j. [ heptarcbic , French; 
*XT »and A fevenfofd government. 

In tlie Sazon heptarchy I find little noted of arms, 
albeit the Germans, of whom they defeended, ufed 
(hiclds. i . Camden. 

England began not to be a people, when Alfred 
reduced it into a monarchy; for «he materials thereof 
were extant before, namely, under th t heptarchy, 

Hale's origin of Mankind. 

The next returning planetary hour 
Of Man, who (hared the heptarchy of pow’r 
His ftepa bold Arcitc to the temple bent. Dryden. 

Her .pron. [heyia, hep, in Saxon flood for 
their , or of tbem t which at length became 
the female pofieffive.] 

1. Belonging to a female; of a (he; of a 
woman. 

About his neck, 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who with her head, uimblc in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth. Sbakejp. A*you like it. f 
Still new favourites (he cbofe, 

•Till up .in arms my pillion role, , 

And call away her yoke. Cowley. 

One month, three days,.apd half an hour, 

Judith held the tov’reign pow'r 1 

‘Wofid’roui beautiful her face ; 

But (o weak and fmall her wit, 

1 hat (he to govern were unfit. 

And fo Sulanna took her place. Cowley. 

. The oblique cafe of jhe. 

* England is fo idiy king'd; 

Her (ceptre fo fanuflically borne, 

Thai tear attends her not. Sbakefpeart* i Hnry V. 

[ 3he cannot feem deform ’4 to me, 

And 1 would have her feem toothers fo. Cowley. 

The moon arofl clad o’er in light* • ^ 

Wuh thoufand ftars attending on her train’; 

With her they rife, with her they fetagain. Cowley. 

Should 1 be left, and thou be loft, the fea, 

That bury *d her 1 lov d, (hould bury me. Dryden. 

H ers. pronoun. This is ufed when it refers 

to a fubftantive going before; as, fuch are 

be charms, fuch charms as hers. 

This pride of hers % 

Upon advice, hath drawn tay love from her. Shah. 

Thine own unworthinels. 

Will (till that thou art mine not hers coufefi. 

Qirwley. 

Some jecret charm did all 'her aff a attend. 

Arid what his fortune wanted, her* could mend, 
j * .. . 1* 1 v 1 * Dryden. 

.1 bred you up to arms, rais’d you tq power. 

Indeed to 1* ve a crowd, not hers but yours. Dryden. 

lE'RALIX n.f. \birautf, French; herald\ 
German ] 

l An officer whofe bufinefs if is to regifter 
genealogies, adjuft enfigns armorial, regu¬ 
late funerals, and anciently to carry mef- 
fages- between princes, and proclaim war 
and peace* 

*: i 1 | 
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May cone, whofe flatter’d names honour my books 
For ftri& degrees of rank or nile look; 

*Tis ’gainfl the manners of an epigram. 

And I a poet here, no herald am. Ben Jo*fon. 

When time (ball fervt let but the herald cry. 

And I *11 appear again. Sbake/peate*s King Lear . 

Embaflador of peace, if peace you chute; 

Or herald of a war, if you refufe. Dryden „ 

Pit ale thy pride and fearch the herald’s roil. 
Where thou (halt find thy famous pedigice. Dryden. 

2. A prccurfor, a forerunner; a harbinger. 

11 is the part of men to fear and tremble. 

When the mod mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful bet aide to aftonilh us. Sbakffw^ 

It was the lark, (fie heraldof the morn. Sstakijp. 

3. A prodaimer ; a publifher. 

Alter my death I with 110 other herald » 

No other Ipeaker of my living adioos. 

But fuch an hone ft chronicler as Griffith. Shakeff. 

To HeRald. *>. <7. [from the noun.] To 
introduce as by an herald. A word not 
ufed. 

We are fent from our royal maftcr. 

Only to herald ihee into his fight. 

Not pay thee. Sbakefpeert . 

HeRaldry. n. f. [beraulderie, French; 
from herald .] 

1. The art or office of a herald. 

1 am writing of heraldry. Peachant. 

Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden. 

2. Kcgiftry of genealogies. 

*Twas no fallc heraldry when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thofe who too much knew. 

Denham . 

3. Blazonry* 

Metals may blazon common beauties; (he 
Makes pearl* and planets humble heraldry. Cleave. 

HERB, n. f [herb*, French; herba, Latin.] 

Herbs arc thofe plants whofe dalles are (bit, and 
have nothing woody in them j as graft and hemlock. 

Locke. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 

That did renew old AEfoo. Sbakrfp. 

W1 th fwcci- fine 11 j ng herbs 

Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

Unhappy, from whom (fill conceal’d does lie 
Of herbs and roots the haimJcIs luxury. Cowley . 

If ihe leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call 
them herbs; as foge and mint. Watts*s Logick * 

Herb -eating aoimals, which don’t ruminate, have 
ftrong grinders, and chew much. Arbutbnot on Alim. 

Herb Cbrificpber 9 or bane-berries, n.f. A 
plant. 

Herb a*c eoub. adj. [from hetba Latin.] 

1. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger is the root of neither tree nor tmnk; but 
an herbaceous plant, refembhng the water flowcr.de 
luce. Btown. 

2. Feeding on vegetables; perhaps not pro- 
pet ly. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapa¬ 
cious to catching, holding, and tearing .their prey; 
the iwAuct oar to gathering aud conumnnuou 01 vcgc- 
tabels. Dee bam. 

HeRbage, n.f. [ herbage % French.] 

t. Herbs collectively ; grafs; palture. 

Rocks tie cover’d with eternal fnow ; 

Thin hetbage in the plains, arid fruitlcfs fields. 

Dryden . 

At the time thodcluge came, tbe earth was loaded 
'With berbugfy and thronged with animals. Woodw. 

2. The tythe and tbe right of pallurc. Ainf. 

HeR b a l. {from herb.] A book con¬ 
taining the names and defcripcion. of 
plants*. 

We leave the deflription of plants to berbals , and, 
other like books of natural hirtory. Bacon . 

Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of 
nature. Brows% 

As for the medicinal ufes of plants, the large 

beibaU ane ample tettimonies thereof. More. 

■ * * • Our 
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Our herbals ire fuftkienfty ftortd with plant?, 

Baker. 

II e'rba list. n. f. [from herbal.] A man 
(killed tn herbs. 

Hcrbalifs have diftihguifhed them, naming that 
the male whole leaves arc * Hater, and fruit rounder. 

m ' w ~' Brown. 

He'rb.% r. n. f [A word I believe only to 
be found in Spenferf] Herb; plant 

The roof hereof was arched over bead. 

And deck’d with Sowers and berbars daintily# 

Fatty Queen. 

He'rB arist. n.f. [herbarius, from herba, 
Latin.} One (killed in herbs. 

Herbarifts have esercifed a commendable curiofity 
In fubdividjqg plants ot the fame denomination. 

* h> •. • * . Boyle. 

lie was too much fwayecT by the opinions then 
Current among he»lairjh t that different colours, or 
multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were fufEcient to 
con ft i tute a fpecifick diflerence. Hay. 

A* cothetuci, theirfecd barb been difeovired and 
(hewed me firil by an ingenious her barijl. Derbam. 

He'rbeleT. n.f. [Diminutive o f herb, or 
of herb a la 9 Latin.} A fmall herb. 

Thefe herbeUts, which we upon you ft row. Shak. 

Herb esc ent. adj. \berbefcem, Latin.] 
Growing into herbs. 

He'rbid. adj. [herhi dm, Latin] Covered 
with herbs. 

HeDborist. n. f. [from herb.] One cu¬ 
rious in herbs. This fcems a miftake for 

herbarift. 

A curious berhorijt has a plant, whole flower pe- 
rifhei in about an hour. ■ Ray. 

Hi'eborOvgh. ft. f. [herberg , German.} 
Place of temporary refidcnce. Now writ¬ 
ten harbours 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate 
into tbe cart, took order to have his arms fer up in 
his lift her borough. Ben Jon/on. 

Hi'rbous. adj. [herhofus, Latin.] Abound* 
ing with herbs. Dit ?• 

He'rbulent. adj. [from berbula.] Con¬ 
taining herbs. 

H e'r »wo man n.f. [herb and noomart. ] A 

woman that fells herbs. 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, 
and baker, even my berbwoman dunn’d me at I 
weal along. A* bulb not. 

He'rby. adj. [from htrb.] Having the na- 

. lure of kerbs. 

No fubftaoce but earth, and the procedure* of 
earth, as tile and ftone, yiddeth any molt or bsrby 
fubftance. Bacon. 

HERD, n.f. [J^eojtb, Saxon.] 

1. A number of beafts together. It is pecu¬ 
liarly applied to black cattle. Flocks are 

/beef t and herds oxen or kirte 
Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or rice of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds. Sbakefp. 

There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the fhore. 

Addifon. 

2. A company of men, in contempt or dc- 
tc ft a tion. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato fhinct. 
Count a degenerate lord of Catilines. Dryden. 

I do not rememher where ever God delivered his 

- oracles by tbe multitude, or nature truth by the herd. 

ljocke. 

3. It anciently fignified a keeper of cattle, 
and in Scotland it is ftill ufed. [Jjypb* 
Saxon.] A fenfe ftill retained in compo¬ 
sition: a % goatherd. 

To Heed, ns* ft. [from the noun.] 

1. To ran in herds or companies. 

Weak women (boutd, in danger, herd like deer. 

Dryden. 
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It is the nature of indigency^ like coin man danger, 
to endear men to one another, and make them herd 
. together, like fdlow-failors in a ftorm^ North. 

2 . To affociate; to become on© of any 

number or party. 1 
I ’ll herd among his friends, and feem 
One of (he number. . Addifon* s Cate • 

Run to towns to herd with knaves and tools. 

And tmdiftinguilh’d pafs among the crowd. JValJh . 

To Herd. *v. a. To thro# ot put into an 

herd. . 

| : 1 ! • The reft. 

However great we are, honeit and valiant, . I 
I -Ate.herded wiih the vulgar. . Ben, Jonf^’s Catiline . 

Hf/rdcroom. n.f. [herd and groom.] A 
‘ ’keeper of herds. Notinufe. 

But who Oialljadge the wager won or loft ? 

That (hall yonder berdgroom , and none other. 

Spenfer 

HeVdman. 7 n.f. [herd and 'man.'} One 
•Hi'rdsman. J employed in tending 
herds: formerly, an owner pf herds. 

A berdfman rich, ot mUcb account was he, 
lu whom no evil did reign, or good appear. Sidney. 
And you, enchantment. 

Worthy enough a berdfman, if e'er thou 1 1 

Thefe rural latches to bis entrance open, 

I will derife a cruel death for thee. Shake/}. 

Scarce tbemfelvet know how to hold 
A fheephook, or have team’d ought eile tbe leaft 
That to the faithful berdman's art belongs. Milton. 

There 6ft the Indian berdfman , ih tinning heat. 
Shelters in cool, gnd tcrtde hit pattaring herds 
At loop-holes cur through thickeit lhade. Milton. 

So (bods a Thracian berdfman with hinfpear * 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 
Tba berdfman , round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 

crown'd. Dryden. 

When their berdfmeu could not agree, they parted 
by confent. Locke. 

HERE. adv. [her 1 * Saxon; ter, Dutch.] 

1. In this place. 

Before ihey here approach. 

Old Siward, with ten jthoofand warlike men. 


Milton 

Milton. 


All ready at a point, was lotting forth. Sbakefp. 

I, upon my frontien here. 

Keep refidence. 

Here Nature finl begins 
Her fartheft verge. 

How wretched does Prometheus* ftate appear. 
While he hit fecond mis’ry fuften here. Cowley. 
To-day isourx, we have it here. Cowley. 

z. In the prefent ftate. 

Thus (nidi you be happy here, and more happy 
hereafter. Bacon. 

3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 

Then here's for carneft: 

•Tit fin idl'd. Dryden. 

4. lm drinking a health. 

Here's co thee, Dick. Cowley. 

However, friend, here's to the king, one cries ; 

To him Who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 

5. It is often oppofed to there; in one place, 
diltinguiftied from another. 

Good-night, mine eyes do itch ; 

Doth that bode weeping 1 

—*Ti» neither here nor there. Shake/}. Othello. 

Wc aiecome co fee ihee fight, cofee thee loigne, 
to fee thcc traverfc, to fee thee here, to fee thee there. 

Sbakrfpeare. 

Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, im¬ 
plore | 

Poft here for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 

I would have in the heaib fome thickets made 
only ot fweet-bnar and hooey-fuckle, and feme wild 
vineamongft; and the ground fet with violets; for 
thefe are fweer, and proper in the (hade; and thefe 
to be in the heath here and there, not in order. 

Bacon. 

The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeftions, 
have drawn ia here and there a fingle profclyte. 

Government of tbs 'Tongue. 
Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, not 

prtfrotly, by railing continued ftieeu; but at firft 

■ 
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^ here a ko»fe, and there z houfe, to which others by 
degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermons. 

He thaf rides poll through a country may be" able 
to give fome ioofe description of here a mountain and 
there a plain, berts morals, and there a river, wood¬ 
land in one part, and favanas in another. Locke. 

|5. Here feetro, in the following paflage, to 
mean this place. * 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia,* thotfgh'unkind 
Thou lofeft here , a better where to find. Skatefp. 

H e re a bouts. adv. [here and about.] About 
this place. 

I faw hereabouts nothing remarkable, except Au- 
gulltisV bridge. .* Addifon on Italy* 

Hbr£ a'fter. erdv. [here 'and after.] 

1. In time to come.; in futurity. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than ftory him in his own hearing. Shakefp . 
The grand-cnild, with twelve fens increas'd de¬ 
parts 

From Canaan, to a land hereafter called 
Egypt. Milton . 

Ht rtafter he from war (hall come. 

And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden . 

2 . In n future ftate. 

You (ball be happy here, and more happy bets- 
after. Bacon. 

Hereafter. n.if. A future ftate. This, 
is a figurative noun, not to be ufed but 

in poetry. 

* 1 is the divinity that Airs within us; 

*Tls Heaven itfelt that points out an hereafter, 

And intimatet eternity to man. Addifon*s Cato , 

I ftill (nail wait 

Some new hereafter , and a future (late. Prior, 

Herba't. ad*v. [hero and*?/.] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, <0 receive his do¬ 
native, with a garland in his hand, the tribune, 
offended her eat, demanded what this Angularity 
could mean ? hooker. 

Hereby'. *d<v. [here and by.] By this. 

In what eftate the fathers relied, which were dead 
before, it is not hereby cither one way or other deter¬ 
mined. Hooker • 

Hereby the Moon are not excluded by beauty, there 
being in this defeription no consideration of colours. 

Brerwu . 

The acquifition of truth is ofinfinite concernment: 
hereby wc become acquainted with the nature of 
things. Watts. 

Herb'ditable. adj. [hares, Latin.] What¬ 
ever may be occupied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary 
monarchy bcreditable , the power which ia "now in 

the world is not that which was Adam’s. Locke. 

■ 

He're dita m e n t. n.f. [h.*redium, Latin.] 
A law term denoting inheritance, or he¬ 
reditary eftate. 

HERE'DFl ARY adj. [hereditaire , French; 
her edit orins , Latin.] Pofiefled or claimed 

by right of inheritance; defeending by 
inheritance. 

To thee and thine, hereditary .ever. 

Remain this ample third of our (air kingdom. Sbak, 

Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shake/}. 

He (hall afeend 

The throne hereditary , and bound his reign 
1 With earth's wide bounds, bis glory with the 

heavens. Milton. 

Thus while (he mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with eretfed eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary Ikies. Dryden** Ovid. 

When iieroick verfe liis youth (hall raifc. 

And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden*t Virgil m 

Hereditarily, adv. [from hereditary .] 
By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the greatfft 
glories of his fetherwat to have.diftinguilhed and 
loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Pope. 

. Herei n, adv. [here and in.] In this. 

I How highly foever it may pleafe them with words 
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•Itiidt ttflctal fcraooe, tVqr frJi not W»o tkii 

My txft endeavours flull be doo* drrWw. Sbakefp. 
Sine* lrutb« v abfofctely nccefikry to falvatku, uc 

fockariy reveakd that we cannot err in them, un- 
Vfrwc be notorioutty wanting toourfcltes, herein the 
feulr of the judgment 1* xtfoived into a precedent de~ 

fault in the will. ^ Scutb. 

Hereunto. adv. [here and into.] Into 
this* 

Becaufe the point about which we drive it the 
quality of our laws, our firft entrance bereinto cannot 
better be made than with confide ration of the na¬ 
ture of law in general. Hooker. 

Here'of. ad'V. [here and of.] From this; 
of this. 

Hr inf comes it that prince Ham ia valiant. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Hereo'w. md<v* [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we (hould ftridliy infid hereon, tne poflibility 
might fall into queftion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

BeREo'ut. ad*v. [here and out.] 

I, Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather'd on each wing, 
Hert-out up to the throne of God did fly. Spenfer. 

z. All the words compounded of here and a 
prepolition, except hereafter , are obfolete, 
or obfolefcent; never ufed in poetry, and 
feldora in profe, by elegant writers, though 
perhaps not unworthy to be retained.^ 
Hbremi'tical. adj. [It (hould be written 
eremitical , from eremite, of sjppftQ-, a de¬ 
fart ; heremetique , French. J Solitary; fuit- 
able to a hermit. * 

You defcribe fo well your heremetical date of life, 
that nooe of the ancient anchorite* could go beyond 
you for a cave in a rock. rope. 

He'resy* n. f [herefie, French; hetrefi r, 
Latin; J An opinion of private 

men different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. 

Herefy prevaileth ouly by a counterfeit (hew of 
ttafon, whereby notwithstanding it becometh in¬ 
vincible, unlcfj it be convicted of fraud by manifeit 
remondrance dearly true, and unable to be with- 
Hood. Hooker. 

As for fpecularive berejies , they work mightily 
upon men's wits ; yet do not produce great altera¬ 
tions in dates. Bacon. 

Let the truth of that religion I profefs be repit- 
fented to her judgment, not in the odious difguifes of 
levity, fchifm, herefy, novelty, cruelty, and difloy- 
afty. tdng Charles. 

He'resiaRCH. tt, f. [herejianme, French: 

wtftnc ] A leader in nerefy; the 
head of*fc herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him oot only an beretiek, but 
an berefiarcb. Stillinyfi.et. 

HEKE 1 ICK. m. f. [heretiqme, French; 

«ugtr<K*{.] 

1. One who propagates his private opinions 
in opposition to the catholick church. 

. Thele things would be prevented, if no known 
hrrrtick or fcliifmatick be lufiered to go into thofe 
countries. Bacon. 

No hereticks defire to fpresd 
, Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies. 

Bell arm in owns, that he has quoted a beretiek 
infttad of a father* Baker on Learning. 

When a Papift tiles the word hereticks , he gene¬ 
rally means Proteftants; when a Protcflant ufes the 
word, he means any perfons wilfully and conten- 
tioufly obftmate in fundamental errourt. Watts. 

2 . It is or has been ufed ludicrouily for any 
one whole opinion is erroneus. 

1 rather will fufpe& (he fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonnefs; thy honour (lands. 

In him that was of late an beretiek, 

Ai firm as faith. Sbakefprare. 

]Here # tical. adj. [from here tick, j Con¬ 
taining herefy. 

How exclude the? us from being any part of the 
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drovcb of Chrift under the colour of herefy, when* 
they cannot but grant it poffible even foe him to be 
at touching his own periooal perfuafion, heretical, 
who, in their opinion, not only is of the church, but 
hoideth the chicfeft place of authority over the fame i 

Hooker . 

Coollantinoplc was in an uproar, upon an ignorant 
jealoufy dial thofe words had mine heretical meaning. 

Decay of Piety . 

Hbre’tically. ad<v. [from heretical,.] 
With herefy. 

Heret© 1 . adv. [hen and to.] To this; add 
to this. 

Here tofo'r e. adv. [hereto and fore*] For¬ 
merly ; anciently. 

1 have long defiled to know yon heretofore, with 

honouring your virtue, though 1 love not your pcrlbn. 

Sidney . 

So near it the connexion between the civil date 
and religious, that heretofore you will find thegovem- 
ment and the prtefthood united in the fame pcrion. 

South . 

We now can form no more 
Ldng fehemes of life, as heretofore• Swift. 

Hereunto*. adv. [here and unto*] To 
this* 

They which rightly confider after what fort the 
heart of man hereunto is framed, mud ofnecefiky 
acknowledge, that whofo alien teth to the words of 
eternal life, doth it in regard of his authority whofe 

i words they are. Hooker. 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amifs to snake 

children often to tell a dory of any thing they know* 

Locke. 

Herewith* adv. [here and<zw7£.] With 
this. 

You, fair fir, be not herewith difmay'd. 

But condant keep the way in which ye (land. Spenf. 

Herewith the cattle of Hame was fuddenly fur- 
prifedby the Scots. Hayward. 

He'riot. n.f [Jfcpejilb, Saxon*] A fine 

>aid to the lord at the death of a land- 

tolder, commonly the beft thing in the 

landholder’s pofleflion. 

This he detains from the ivy; for he (hould be the 
true poflelTory lord thereof, out the olive difpenfeth 
with his confidence to pafs it over with a compli¬ 
ment and an beriot every year. Howel. 

Though thou confume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a beriot due. Cleavd. 

I took him up, as your beriot , with intention to 
have made the bed of him, and then have brought 
the whole produce of him in a purfe to you. Dryd. 

Heritable, adj. [hares, Latin.] A per- 
fon that may inherit whatever may be in¬ 
herited. 

By the canon law this (on (hall be legitimate and 
heritable , according to the laws of Eng/and. Hale. 

He'ritage. n.f. [heritage, French.] 
i. Inheritance; eftate devolved by focccf- 
fion; eftate in general. 

Let us our father's heritagf divide. Hubbard. 

He confiden that his proper home and heritage is 
in another world, and therefore regards the events of 
this, with the indifference of a gueft that tarries but 
a day. Rogers, 
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} mdj. [from Hermn, or 
Mercury, the ima- 


HERMETICAL. 

HERME'TIC. ) mercury, 

f ined inventor of chymiftiy ; hermetique, 
rench. J Chymical. 

An Hermetical foal, or to feal any thing herme¬ 
tically, is to heat the neck of a glais 'till it is juft 
ready to melt, and then with a pair of hotpinccsa 
twift it elofe together. Quincy. 

The tube was etofed at one end with diachylon, 
inftead of an hermetical feal. Boyles 

Herme'tiC a lly. adv. [from hermetical.] 
According to the hermetical or chemick 
art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrify in hermetically 
(baled glades and veflels elofe covered with paper ; 
and not only fo, but in-vedets covered with fine lawn, 
fb as to admit the air, and keep out the infeQs : no 
living thing was ever produced there. Bentley. 

HE'RMIT. n. f [hermite, French; con- 
trafted from eremite, ignpirm.'] 
i* A folitary; an anchoret; one who re¬ 
tires from fociety to contemplation and 
devotion* 

A wither'd hermit, fivefcore winters worn. 

Might (hake off fifty looking in her eye. Sbakefp • 
You lay this command upon me, to give you my 

r or advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 

humbly return you mine opinion, fuch as an hermit 
rather than a courtier can render. Bacon. 

He had bcendukeof Savoy, and, after a very glo¬ 
rious reign, took on him the habit of a hermit, and 
retired into this folitary fpot. Addifou on Italy. 

2. A beadfraan; one bound to pray for 
another* Improper. 

For thofe of old. 

And the late dignities heap'd up to them. 

We reft your hermits. Sbakefpeare m 

He rmitage, n. f [hermitage, _French.] 

The cell or habitation of a hermit. 

By that painful way they pafe 
Forth to an hill, that was both iteep and high ; 

On top whereof a facied chapel was. 

And eke a little hermitage thereby. Fairy Qgten. 

Go with fpecd 

To fome foriom and naked hermitage. 

Remote from all the plcafures of the world. Sbakeff. 

And may at lallmy weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mofly cell. 

Where I may fit and rightly fo®' 

v’n doth I 


divinity.] The people 

x>rd, fave thy people, and blc 


Common Prayer. 

HERMAPHRODITE, n.f [hermaphrodite, 
French, from and An ani¬ 

mal uniting two fexes. 

Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. Cleoveland. 

Monttrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, 
witnefs hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope, 

Hkrmaphrgdi # tical. adj. [ftomherma- 
phrodite.] Partaking of both lexes. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphro¬ 
ditic al principles, that contain the radicallydif¬ 
ferent foi 


Of ev’ry ftar that heav 


And ev'ry herb that lips the dew. 


(hew. 


Milton • 


ip 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to fee a 
hermitage: it lies in the prettied folitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks. Addifon on Italy. 

He # rmitess. n. f. [from hermit.] A wo¬ 
man retired to devotion. 

Hermitical. adj. [from hermit .] Suitable 
to a hermit. 

He # rmodactyl. n. f. [tpfrikand 

Hermoda&yl is a root of a determinate and regular 
figure, and reprefents the common figure of a heart 
cut in two, from half an inch to an inch in length* 
This drug was firft brought into medicinal ufeby the 
Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where 
the people ufe them, while freft, as a vomit or purge; 
and have a way of roatling them for food, which they 
cat in order to make themfeives fat. The dried roots 
are a gentle purge, now little ufed. Hill . 

Hern. n.f. [Contraftcd from Heron, 
which fee. ] 

Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the mal¬ 
lard, fwan, bent , and bittern. Pcarbarn. 

HeVnhill. n.f. [hem and hill.] An 
herb. Ainfworth. 

H&RNIA. n. /. [Lat.] Any kind of rup¬ 
ture, diverfified Dy the name of the part 
affefted. 


lorms* 


Brown. 


A hernia would certainly fucceed. 

H£ # RO. n.f. [hint, Latin; *t*u] 
i* A man eminent for bravery. 


f life man • 
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I fiot offerees and of king?, 
la mighty numbers mighty things* Cavity. 

Heroes in an imated marble frown. Pope. 

In thi* view he ceafex to be an hero, and his re¬ 
turn is no longer a virtue. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Theft are thy honours, not that here thy butt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or»i i kings thy duft. Pope. 

2. A man of the higheft clafc in any re- 
fpeft; as, a hero in learning. 

He'roess. n. /. [from hero ; herois, Lat.] 
A heroine ; a female hero. Not in ufe. 

In which were held, by fad difeafe. 

Heroes and beroeffes . Chapmen. 

Heroical adj . [from hero. J Befitting an 
hero; noble; liluftrious ; hcroick. 

Mufidonn was famous over all Afia for his beroi- 
eai enterprises. Sidney. 

Though you have courage in an heroic a l degree, I 
afcribe it to you as your fccond attribute. Dryd. 

Heroically. eufej. [from beroicaIJ\ After 
the way of an hero ; fuitably to an hero. 

Not heroically in killing his tyrannical coufin. 

Sidney. 

ffmnon all meaning, whether good or bad ; 

And inane word heroically mad. Dry den. 

Hero'ick. adj. [from fero\ herdq me, Fx.] 

i. Productive of heroes. 

j 

BoUngbrokt 

John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree. 

Being but the fourth of that heroick line. Sbakefp. 

3. Noble; fui tabic to an hero ; brare; mag¬ 
nanimous; intrepid; enterprifing; illuf- 
trious. 

Not that which juftly gives beroick name 
To period, or to poem. Milton. 

Verfe makes beroick virtue live. 

But you can life to verfes give. Waller. 

3. Reciting the *a* of heroes. Ufed of 
poetry. 

Me think 3 beroick poefy, 'till now. 

Like fome fantaftick fairy land did fhow. Cowley. 

I have chofen the mart beroick (ubje& which any 
poet could defire: 1 have taken upon me to ddcribe 
the motives, the beginning, progrefs and (iiccefles of 
a rooft iuft and nacefiary war. Dryden. 

An beroick poem is the great eft work which the 
foul of man is capable to perform: the defign of it is 
to form the mind to beroick virtue by example. 

Dryden. 

riFEoicELY adv. j from hcroick, j Suitably 
to an hero. Heroically is more frequent 
and more analogical. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and bcroickly hath finifh'd 
A life heroick. Milton. 

IIe'roine.w./ [from hero; heroine , Fr.] 
A female hero. Anciently, according to 
Englifh analogy, herorfs . 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controu), 
Ncw-ftrang, and differ bent her fofter foul j 
The heroine affum’d the woman's place. 

Confirm'd her mind, and fortify’d her face. Dryd. 

Then (hall the Britilh ftage 
More noble charaften expofe to view. 

And dr aw her fini Jb * d heroines from you. Addifon. 

Ht aoUM. n.f. \heroifme, Fr.] The qua* 

ter of a 


HER 


Hi/rOHRY. 

He'ronshaw 


character 


'me, 

an hero. 

If the Odyffey be kfs noble than the Iliad, it is 
more inftrucUve: the Iliad abounds with more 
beroijm , this with more morality. Broome. 

IERON. n.f. Lheron , Fr.] 

• A bird that feeds upon fifli. 

So lords, with fport of flag and heron full. 
Sometimes we fee (mail birds from nefts do pull. 

The hero n, when (he foareth high, fbeweth winJt, 

. It is now commonly pronounced hern* 

The tow'ring hawk let future poets fing, 

Who terror bears upon his foaring wing ; 

Let them on high the frighted fern fumy, 

Andkrtty numbers paint their airy fray. Cay. 


Waller. 


? »•/. [from heron, com- 
1 monly pronounced hern - 
ry.l A place where herons breed. 

They Carry their load to a large heronry above 
three miles. * Derbam'sPbjfico-Tbeology. 

[b'rpes. [n.f. s^rig,] A cutaneous in* 
(lamination of two kinds: miliam, or 
fuftularis , which is like millet-feed upon 
the flein; and excedens, which is more 
corrofive and penetrating, fo as to form 
little ulcers. Quincy. 

A farther progreft towards acrimony maketh a 
herpes ; and, if the accefe of acrimony be very great 
it maketh an herpes cxcedens. Wifeman's Surgery. 

He'rring. n.f [hareng, French; haepinx, 
Saxon.] A fmall fca fifli. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with round fifti, 
pilchard, herring, mackrtl, and cod. Carew. 

Buy my herring frefti. Swift. 

Hers. /rear. The female pofleffive uied 
when it refers to a fubftantive going 
before: as, this is her houfe, this hou(e 
is hers. See her. 

How came her eyes fo bright ? not with fait tears ; 
If fo, my eyes are oftner wafh’d than hers. Shak . 

Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers j 
For ail the mifcmble are made hers. 

I fee her fowling eyes; 

And panting, lo! the god, the god, (he cries; 

With words not hers , and more than human found, 
She makes th'obedientghoOs peep trembling through 
the ground. Ref common. 

HERSE. ar. f 9 [herfia, low Latin; fup- 
pofed to come from bejiian, to praife.] 
This is likewife written beenfe; fee 

HEARSE. 

1. A tcmporaiy monument railed over a 
grave. 

2. The carriage in which corpfts arc drawn 
to the grave. 

When mpurning nymphs attend their Daphais* 

berfe. 

Who docs not weep that reads the moving verfe ? 

R'fcom. 

On all the line a Bidden vengeance waits. 

And frequent herfes (hall befiege your gates. Pope. 

To Herse. *v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put into an herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and 
the jeweb in her ear. O, would (he were bers'd 
at my foot, aijd the ducaft in her coffin. Sbakefp. 

Tha Grecians fpitefully drew from the darts the 
corfe, 

And bert*d it bearing it to fleet. Chapman. 

The houfeis bers'd about with a black wood. 
Which oods with many a heavy-headed tree. 

Crq/baw. 

Herself, tranovn • 

i* A female individual, as diflinguifhed 
from others. 

The jealous o'er-woro widow and berfelf 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen. 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Sbakefp. 

2. Being in her own power; miftrefs of 
Her own thoughts. 

The snore (he looks, the more her (can increafe. 
At nearer fight; and (he's berfelf the lefs. Dryden. 

j. The oblique cafe of the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, (he hurt betfelf. 

The daughter of Pharaoh came doom to wafh 

berfelf. Exodus. 

She returned atuwtr to berfelf. Judges. 

He'rseliki.*#. ffr/^and//fr.] Fund 
real; fui table to funerals. 

Even in the Old Teftamenr, if you liften to Da¬ 
vid's harp, you (hall hear as many berfdike airs as 
carols. Bacon. 

To He'ry. v. a. [heyuan, Saxon, to praife, 
to celebrate.] To hallow; to regard as 
holy. Now no longer in ufe. 


H E T 

Theaot, now ’tis the time of menymake, 
or Pan to bery, nor with love to play ; 

Like mirth in May is mecteft for to makes 
r fumraer (hade, under the cocked hay. Spenfcr . 

But were thy years green as now be mine. 

Then would'ft thou learn to carol of love. 

And bery with hymns thy lafs'sglove. Sp infer . 

Hesitancy, n. f [from hefitate .] Du* 
bicufnefs; uncertainty; fufpence. 

The neafon of nty bftancy about the air is that I 
forgot to try whether that liquor, which (liot into 
cryftals, expofed to the air, would not have done the 
like in a vcflel accurately (topped. \ - 

Boyle. 

Some of them reaibned without doubt ot bftancy, 
and lived and died in fuch a manner as to (how 
they believed their own reafonings. 

__ Alter bury. 

To HE ; SITATE. *v. a. \heeJito , Latin ; he~ 
fii er * French.] To be doubtful; to de¬ 
lay ; to paufc; to make difficulty. 

A fpirit of revenge makes him curfe the Grecian! 
in the (eventh book, when they hefitate to accept 
He&or’s challenge. Pope* 

Willing to wo mid, and yet afraid to ftrike. 

Juft hint a ftult, and hefitate difiike ; 

Alike referv'd to blame or to commend, 

A tim'rous foe, and a fiifpicious friend. Pope. 

Hesitation. »./ [from bejiuite.] 
i. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

I cannot forefee the difficulties and befit at ions of 
every one : they will be more or fewer, according 
“ * 1 -- capacity of each perufer. 

Woodward's Natural Hifhry. 

lubi- 
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2. Intcrmiffion of fpeech ; want of vo 
lity. 

Many clergymen write in fodiminutive a manner, 
with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they ait hardly able to go on without perpetual be - 
fitations. Swift . 

Hist. n*/. \bxft, Saxon.] Command} 

precept; injunction. Obfolctc, or writ¬ 
ten bebejl. / 

Thou doft affiiQ the not deferver. 

As him that doth thy lovely befis defpile. Spenfcr. 

Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 
To aft her earthy and abhorr'd commands. 

Refuting her grand befis. Sbslefb* 

HE'TEROCLITE. n. f. [beteroclite , Fr. 

heteroclitum , Latin ; inpo f and xAiw.] 
i • Such nouns as vary from the common 
forms of declenfion, by any redundancy* 
defeft or otherwife. Clarke • 

The beteroclite nouns of the Latin (hould not be 
touched iu the firft learning of the rudiments of the 
tongue. # . . Wattf. 

2. Any thing or perfon deviating from the 
common rule. 

Heteeocli'tical.*#. [from beferoclite.] 
Deviating from the common rule. 

In the mention of fins betcroclitical, and fuch as 
want either name or precedent, them is oft times „a 
fin, even in their hiftories. Brown. 

Ha'TEaoDox. adj. [ heterodoxe, French ; 

and ie%*. ] Deviating from the 

cftablifhed opinion; not orthodox. 

Partiality may be obferved in fome to vulgar, in 
others to heterodox tenets. Locke. 

He'terodox. n f. An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple heterodox, but a very hard 
paradox it will feem, and of great abfurdity, if we 
uy attraction is unjuftly appropriated unto the load- 
fionc. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

HETEaoCE^NEAL. adj. \hetrrogme, Fr. 

•r*p«< and Not or the fame na¬ 

ture ; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not corn- 
material, but merely beterogeneal towards- the body 
that is to be preferved: fuQh are quicktilver and 
amber to herbs and flies • Bacon. 

The light wbofe rays arc all alike refrangible, 1 
11 Ample, homogeneal, and fimilar; and that 

whofo 















HEW 

whofe ftyt tre Tome more refrangible than others 
X call compound# ketsrogmtfsl, and difiimiUr. 

NfXL'tOM. 

Hbtiaogi ne'ity. ir. f. [betcrogeneite , 
French, from heterogeneous. \ 
u Oppofition of nature; contrariety or 
difurailitude of qualities. 

2. Oppofite or diflimUar part. 

Gruaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, 
it feque&ered into xfhes and foot; whereat the fame 
'wood, diftillcd into a retort, doet yield far other 
heterogeneities, and it rcfolvcd into oil, fpirit, vine* 
. far, water and charcoal. Boyle. 

HETEROGE'N EOUS. adj. { in** and 
yi**.] Not kindred ; oppofite or tlif- 
firoilar in nature. 

1 have observed fuch beterogeneous bodies, which I 
Sound included in the maf* of this fandftonc. 

Woodward. 

Hbtero'scians. n.f T« Ti f to an< ^ 

Thofc whofe fliadows fall only one way, 
as the fhadows of us who live north of 
the Tropick fall at noon always to the 
North. 

To HEW. *u. a. part- hewn, or he<wed. 
[j^eapan, Saxon 5 hauwen, Dutch.] 

1. To cut by blows with an edged inftru- 

ment ; to hack. 

Upon the joint the lucky ftcel did light. 

And made fuch way that bow'd it quite m twain. 

Spcnfcr. 

1 had purpofe 

Once more to bew thy target frfftn thy brawn. 

Or lofc my arm fort, Shakefpeare. 

He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton's friends. 

Hayward. 

One Vane wa3 fo grievoufty brum , that many 
thoufands have died of lefs than half his hurts, 
whereof he was cured. Hayward. 

2 . To chop; to cut. 

He from deep well* with engines water drew. 

And us’d his noble hands the wood to bew. Dryd. 

3. To ent, as with an axe; with the par¬ 
ticles dawn, when it fignilie? to fell ; up, 
to excavate from below; eff, to feparate. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwimi with fins of lead. 

And brwi dawn oaks with rufhes. Sbakefp. 

Brave followers, yonder ftandt the thorny wood. 
Which, by the heav'os alhftance and your llrength, 
Muft by the roots be brum up yet ere night. 

Shakefpeare. 

Scarce can 1 fpeak, my choler is fb great: 

Oh I I could bew up rocks, and fight with flint. 

Sbakefp. 

Yet fhall the axe of juftice hew him dawn. 

And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 

He from the mountain hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a veffcl of huge bulk. Milton. 

We’ll force the gate wheie Marcus keeps hisguard. 
And hew dawn all that would oppofc our paflaee. 

Aadifou. 

4. To form or lhape with an axe: with ertt. 

Thou haft hewed thee out a fcpulchre here, as he 
that hewed, him out a fcpulchre on high. If. xxii. 

Nor is it fo proper to bew out religious reforma¬ 
tions by the fword, as to polilh them by fair and 
equal difputatioru* K. Cb. 

This nver rifits in the very heart of the Alps, and 
has a long valley that feems hewn out on purpofe to 
give its waters apaflage amidll fo many rocks. 

Addifouon Italy. 

5. To form laborioufly. 

The gate was adamant $ eternal frame ; 

Which bow'd by Man himfclf, from Indian quar- 
fkscamc. 

The labour of a god. Dry den 9 * Fables. 

Nest unto bricks are preferr’d the (quaie hewn 
ftone. More. 

1 oowpafs my day*, not ftudioui nor idle, rather 
folifbint old works than hewing out new. 

Fop* ga Swift. 

PL* . *•r m 
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He'wit. ir. f. [from hewA One whofe 
employment is to cut wood or (lone. 

At the building of Solomon's temple there were 
fourfcore tboufand hewers m the mountains. 

Brown 

HE'XAGON. tt.f. [hexagtme, French ; #{ 
and yanU.] A figure of fix fidcs or an¬ 
gles : the mod capacions of all the figures 
that can be added to each other without 
any interilice ; and therefore the cells in 
honev-combs are of that form. 
Hexa'conal adj. [from hexagon. ] Ha¬ 
ving fix fides or corners. 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is for the moft part 
hexagonal, or fix-cornered. B*o wn. 

Many of them (hoot into regular figures ; as cryftal 
and baftaid diamonds into hexagonal. Ray. 

Hexa'gony. w. f. [from hexagon .] A 

figure of fix angles. 

When 1 read in St. Ambrofe of bexagonies, or 
fexangular cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude 
that they were mathematician* t Bratnb . 

Hexa'meter. n.f. [«| and /*«*«.] A 
verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin hexameter has more feet than the En- 
glifh heroick. Dry den. 

Hexa'kgu lAH. adj. [*J and angulms, Eat.] 
Having fix comers. 

Hex angular fprigs or (hoots of cryftal. 

Woodward. 

Hexapod, n. f. [sfc and An ani¬ 

mal with fix feet. 

1 take thofc to have been the hexapods, from 
which the greater fort of beetles come; for that fort 
of hexapods are eaten in America. Roy. 

Hex a'-sti c k. n.f. [tig and A poem 

of fix lines. 

Hey. in terj. [from high.'] Anexpreflion of 
joy, or mutual exhortation ; the contrary 
to the Latin hei . 

Shad well from the town retires. 

To blefs the town with peaceful lyrick ; 

Then hey forpraife and junrgyrick. Prior. 

Hey'oay. interj. [for bigh-day.\ An ex- 
preflion of frolick and exulration, and 
iometimes of wonder. 

Thoul’t fay anon he is fume kin ts thee. 

Thou fpend’lt fuch heyday wit in praifiog him. 

1 Sbakefp. 

'Twas a lfrmnge riddle of a lady, • 

Not love, if any lov'd her, heyday ! _ Hudihrafs. 

Hey'day. n.f. A frolick ; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood if tame, it's humble. 

And waits upon the judgement. _ Sbakefp. 

He'ydecives. n.f . A wild frolick dance. 
Obfolete. 

But friendly fairies met with manygraces. 

And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’riog night 
With hey degives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenf. 

Hi a'tion. n.f. [from bio, Lat.] The ad 
of gaping. 

Men obfcrving the continual hiation, or holding 
open the camelion's mouth, conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air ; but this is alfo 
occafioned by the greatnefsof the lungs. Brown. 

Hia'tus. n.f. \biatttt, Latin. J 

1. An aperture ; a gaping breach. 

Thofc hiatus*sx re at the bottom of the Tea, where¬ 
by the abyfs below opens into and communicates 
with it. Woodward. 

2. The opening of the mouth by the fuc- 
ceflion of an initial to a final vowel. 

The hiatus (bould be avoided with more care in 
poetry than in oratory i and I would try to prevent 
It, unleft where the cutting it off is more prejudicial 
to the found than the hiatus itfelf. Ptp<- 

Hibe'rnal. adj- [ hibemus , Lat.] Belong¬ 
ing to the Winter. x 

This flat (hould rather roanifeft its warmingpower 
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In the Winter when It remain* conjoined with th« 

fun in its hibernal converfion. Brown • 

HICCIUS DOCCIVS n. f [Corrupted, I 
fancy, from hie eft do Hus, this, or here is 
the learned man. I Ted by jugglers of 
themfelves.] A cant word fora juggler; 
one that plays faft and loofe. 

An old dull (ot, who told ihe clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock. 

At Wcftminfter and Kiel *‘s hail. 

And bieeius doccius play'd io all; 

Where, in all governments and tirae«, 

H* had been both friend and foe ro crimes. Hudtb. 

HicCo'uch. n . f. [hieken, Danifh.] A 
convulfion of the ftomach producing fobs. 

So by an abbey*^fke!eton of late 
I heard an echo fupeverogatc 
Through impeifcftion, and the voice reftore. 

As if fbc had the hiccough o'er and o'er. Cleave} m 

Sneezing cureth the hiccough, and is profitable 
unto women m hard labour. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

If the ftomach be hurt, (ingultus orbiceough fol- 
Itnvs. Wifeman . 

To Hiccough. <v. n. [from the noun*] 
To fob with convulfion of the ftomach* 

To Hi'ckup. *v. n. [corrupted from hie* 
cough J] To fob with a convulfed ftomach. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love. 

Is to fot bid my pulfc to move. 

My beard to grow, my cars to prick up. 

Or, when I'm in a fit, to bicksrp. Hudihrafs. 

h!'ckway. L '}*-^ Abird ' SinJ’wortb. 

Hidden. } A# 

Thus fame (haH be atchiev'd, renown on earth 5 
An 1 what moft merits fame, in filence bid. Milton m 

Oi her hidden caufe 

Left them fuperior. Milton. 

Nature and nature’s laws lay bid in night: 

God faid. Let Ncwtoti be, and all was light. Pope. 

His rcafons are as two grains of wlieat bid in two 
bulhels of chaff. Shakfp. Merchant of Venice. 

Nile hears him knocking at his fev'nfold gates. 
And feeks his hidden fpring, and fears his nephew* 
fates. Dry den, 

Thus the fire of gods and men below : 

What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. DryJ. 

The fev'ral pans lay hidden in the piece ; 

Th * occafion but exert cd that, or this. Dryd. 

Seas hid with navies, chariots palling o’er 
The channel, on a bridge from (bore to there. D*yd. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration may we 
look into our own fouls, where there arc fuch hid¬ 
den ft ores of virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhaufted 
fources of perfection ? Addifon. 

To HIDE. r v. a. preter; hif ; part, paff, bid 
or hidden, [}3iban, Saxon.] To conceal 
to withold or withdraw from fight or 
knowledge. 

Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth bid a 
thee! Sbakefp. 

Then for my corps a homely grave provide. 

Which love and me from publick fcorn may hide. | 

Dryden. 

The crafty being snakes a much longer voyage 
than Uljftes, puts in pra&ice many more wiles, andi 
bidet himfclf under a greater variety of ftupes. 

Addifon. 

Hell trembles at the fight, and bides its head 
In utmoft darknefs, while on earth each heart 
Is fill’d with peace. Rowe's RoyalCom>ert. 

TcHipe* <v. n. To lye hid; to be con¬ 
cealed. 

A fox, hard run, begged of a countryman to help 
him to fome biding place. JL'Eflrange. 

Our bolder talents in full view difplay'd; 

Your virtues open t a ire ft in the (hade: 

Bred to difguife, in publick ’(is you bide, 

Where none diftinguifb 'twist your lhame and pride, 
Weaknefa or delicacy. rope. 

Hide and Seek, n.f A play in which fome 
hide themfclvesj and another feeks them. 
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The boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at hide andfeck in my hair. Gulliver's Trav. 

HIDE. »./. [£y^ 5 e, Saxon; baud* Dutch, j 
!• The (kin of any animal, either ra w or 
dxefied. 

The trembling v, * vi paft 
Through nine bull tides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad (hieid. Dryden, 

Ptfiilratus was tirft tografp their hands. 

And fpread foil bides upon the yellow lands. Pope. 

Zm The human Ikin : in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s bide ! 

How could’ft thou drain the life-blood of the child ? 

Sbakefp . 

His mantle, now his bide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famitbed face he bears. 

Dryden, 

3* A certain quantity of land. [Hide,hjde, 
French ; hida, barbarous Latin, as much 
as one plough can till.] Ainfworth . 

One of the firft: thiogs was a more particular inqui- 
fition than had been before of every bide of land 
within the prccin&s of his cooqoelt, and bow they 
were holdco. Holton. 

Hidebound, adj. [hide and bound.] 

1 . A horfe is laid to be hidebound when his 

ikin flicks fo hard to his ribs and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It 
fometimes conies by poverty and bad 
keeping; at other times from over¬ 
riding, or a forfeit. Furriers Dttf. 

2 . In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the 
bark will not give way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will not 
keep open without lomewhat put into ir. Bacon. 

L:ke ttinted hidebound trees, that jutt have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and tot. Swift. 

3. Harfh; untra&able. 

And ill the harfher and bidebounder 
The darafels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras. 

4. Niggardly ; penurious; parfimonious. 

Ain ['worth. 

HI'DEOUS. adj. [ hideux, Fr.] 

1. Horrible; dreadful; (hocking. 

It he could have turned himfclf to as meny form* 
as rroteos, every fo.rn (bould have been made hi¬ 
deous. Sidney, 

Some tnonfter in thy thoughts. 

Too bidet,** to be fbewn. Sbakefp, Othello, 

1 Hcd, and cry’d Out death ! 

HcH trembled at the hideout name and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back rafouuded, death. 

Mihon. 

Her eye* grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn ; 

Her hideout looks and heltifh form return ; 

1 for curling (hakes with hidings till the glace. 

And open all the (Dries ol h<r face. Dryden. 

2. It is commonly ufed of rifible objects : 
the following ufe islcLauthjrifed. 

Tis forced through the hiatulcs at the bottom of 
(he lea with fuch vehemence, that it | u s the fca 
into the mod horrible diforder, makirg tt rage and 
roar with a molt hideout and amaxing node. 

Woodward's Nat. Hi fry. 

3. It is ufed by Spenfer in a itnfe not 
now retained; deteflable 

O bid? .us hanger of dominion J Spenfer. 

IIi 1 .>gouft lY. ad'v . [from hideous .] .hor¬ 
ribly ; dreadfully; in a manner that 
fhoc.s. 

I aim myfclf 

To welcome the condition of the time { 

Which cannot look more b!deafly on me, 

'1 hen I have drawn it in my tautafj. Sbakefpeare . 

This in the ore font application, is bidtovjfy pro- 
fcne; but the fcnfeit intelligible. Cellar's Defence. 

Ki'd£OUSnes 8. «./. [from hideout.] Hor- 

riblenefs ; dreadfulnefs: terrour. 

Hi'der. n. A [from the vetb.] He that 
bide*. 
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To Hie. v. n. [Jjiegan, Saxon.] 

1 • To haflen ; to go in hade. 

When they had mark’d the changed Ikies, 

They will their hour was lpcnt; then each to reft 
him bits . Fairy Queen. 

I My will is even this, 

I That prcJeutly y OU bit you home to bed. Sbakefp. 

Well, l will hie, 

Andfo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. Sbak. 

Some to the flioces do dy. 

Some to the woeds, or whither fear advis'd ; 

But running from, all to deftru&ion bit. Daniel. 
The (hake no fooner hill. 

But virtue bear’d it, and away (he by'd. Crajbaw. 

Thither, full fraught with mifehievous revenge, 
Accurs’d, and in a coiled hour, he bits. Aid ton. 

Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to thr fea. Waller. 
The youth, returning to hi* mi ft refs, bits. Dr yd. 

2. It was anciently ufed with or without 
the reciprocal pronoun. It is now alraoft 
obfolete in all its ufes. 

Aufterfoy’d him; 

Cruel Aulter thither by*d him* 
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coufoquenfjy it h againft all the rules of hieroglyph 
to affigo any animals as patrons of pu« ch. Swift 

HieroGly'phical. lad/. [bUrogfyphiaue 9 
Hibrogly'phick. j French; from the 

noun.] 

1. Charged with hieroglyph ical feu Iptu re, 

i n! n /^-l P i* CCft * ndsa hicrogiypbical obe- 

lr& of Theban marble. Sandyt's Travels. 

2. Emblematical; expreffive of fome mean- 
ing beyond what immediately appears, 

th* Egyptian (erpent figures time. 

And, (tripp’d, returns into his prime ; 


It my affection, thou would'ft win, 
fir if caft thy bieroglypbick (kin. 
The original of the conceit wa 




Crafhaw. 


Angels, by imperial fummons call d. 

Forthwith from all the ends of heav’n appear’d, 
tinder their hierarchs in orders bright. Milton. 

HI £ r a'rchical. etdj. [h erarchique, Fr.] 

Belonging to facred or ccclefiailica] go¬ 
vernment. 

Hierarchy, n.f. [hierarchies French.] 

I. A facred government; rank or fubordi- 

nation of holy beings. 

Out of th e hierarchies of angels (been. 

The gtmle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Faifax. 

He rouudt the air, and breaks the hymnick npics 
In b rds, heav’n’schoiiitcrs, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did 110c die, might hem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne 


Sandyt. 


Milhn. 
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Jehovah, from the fummit of the Iky, 

Ei.vron’d with his winged hierarchy , 

Th: world furvey'd. 

Thefe the fupreme king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, and gave to rule. 

Each in his hi. rarely, tie order* bright. .. 

The bkftedetl of mortal wights, now queftionlcfs 
the higheit faint in the celeftial hierarchy, began to 
be fo importuned, that a great part of the divine li¬ 
turgy was add relied foJtJy to her. Howl 

2. Ecclcfiailical eftabiifhment. 

The prelbytery had more fympathy with the dif- 
cipiioc of Scotland thau the hierarchy ot England. 

HdlCOH* 

While the old Levitical hierarchy continued, it 
wa* part of the miuiftcrial office to flsy the facri- 

6C «- South. 

Conuder what I have written, from regard tor 

the church eilabli(hed under the hierarchy ot bilhops. 

HIKROGLY'PII. 1 /. 

HIEROGLYPHIC*. J Frtnch 1 

facred, and y>^«, to carve.] 

1. An emblem ; a figure by which a word 
was implied. Hierog/yphkks were ufed 
before the alphabet was invented. Hie- 
nrlyph feems to be the proper fubflan- 
ri ve and hteroglyphick the adjeftire. 

This hieroglyph 1A of the Egyptians was eredted 
for parental aftedion, manilerted in the protection 
of her young ones, when her neil was fet on fire. 

Brcrwn't Fulgar hrrours. 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the % vlypbick 

. H UHm', OlLlu,. 

The Brft writing man ufed was only the (ingle 
pictuies and graving* ol the things they w>u|d rc- 
prefenr, which way of expreflion was afterwards 
called hieroglyphic*. Woodward. 

Between the (latues obelilks were plac’d. 

And the learn’d walls with hieroglypbUkt grac’d. 

2. The art of writing in pifture. ^ 

No brut* can endure the Ulic of ftroeg liquor, 
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•>pi . / , r>^f -- Cleaveland. 

° r , lg,n ;l ?* C r C C ? nceit ^ probably bier a. 
glypbtcal, which afrer became mythological, and, 

by a procefs of tradition, ftole into a total verity! 
which was but partly true in its morality. 

Brown'% Vulgar Erraurt. 

Hieroglyphic ally. ad'v. [from hid- 
nglyphical ] Emblematically. 

Other, have fpoken emblematically and bierts. 

as the Egyptians, and the pheenix was 
the hieroglyphick of the fun. Brown. 

hTiERo'cRAPHY. n.f. and 

Holy writing. 

Hj*'roph„nt. *. f [l, ( c<p^T K .] One 

w ho teaches rules of religion.; a priefl. 

Herein the wantonnefr of poets, and thf crafts of 
iheir heatheni(h pnefts and hierophants , abundantly 
gratified the fancies of the people. Halt. 

To HIGGLE «i?. n • [of. uncertain etymo- 
logy, probably corrupted from haggle.] 

1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 

• _ * t * ■ | B utioos we may not 

be pinching and niggardly : it aigucs an ignoble 

mind, where we have wronged, to higgle and dodee 
in the amends. it f. 

Bale thou art 1 * 

To higgle thus for a few blows, 

To *f “ t 7 L kni * h . t “ op’lcm fpoufe, Hudibras. 

W h y all this bigg/n,g with thy friend about fueh 
a pjtry furo. Dots this become the generality of 
tbc noble and rich John Bull. Arbmbmt. 

Z ' r ° go provifioni from door to 

door. This Teems the original mean¬ 
ing, fuch proviftons being cut into fm.ill 

quantities. 

Higgledy-piggledy.*^. A cant word, 

corrupted from higgle, which denotes any 

confuted mafs, as higglers carry a huddle 
of provifions together. 

Hi'ggler. n.f. [from higgle.] 
fells provifions by retail. 

HIGH. adj. [heah, Saxon ; hoegh, Dutch.] 

1. Long upwards; rifing above from the 
furfaee, or from the centre: oppofed to 
deep , or long d&wsrwa/d. 

Their Andes, or mountains, were far higher than 
tho.ewith us; whereby the remnants of the genera, 
lion of men weir, to fuch a particular deluge, faved. 

... _ Bacon, 

The higher putt of the earth being continually 
(pending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
mutt ot itcceftify at length come loan equality. 

Burner 3 theory. 

z. Elevated in place; raifed aloft: oppofed 
to Uew. 

They that (land high have many blafts to fluke 
them. 

And if they tail they da(h therafcJ ves to pieces. 

Sbak. Richard III. 
High o’er their heads a mould’ring roek u plac’d. 
That promiles a fall, and (hakcsai ev’ry b IsSl.Dryd. 

Rcafon elevates our thoughts as high as the ftars, 
and lead* us through the vaft fpacesof this mighty 
fabrick ; yet it comes far (hon of the real extent of 
even corporeal being. j Locke. 

3. Exalted in nature. 

The btgbeft faculty of the foul. Baxter.. 


One who 


m 


4. Elevated 
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Elevated in rant 01 condition: «*, high 

P h™ »»* " 4 loW ' wh ri gtfj5£ 

O mortal*! Wind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure ihe low, Dryden. 

r. Exalted in fentiment. 

Solomon liv’d at cafe, nor aim’d beyond 
Higher defign than to enjoy hi* ftate. Mil ton. 

6 . Difficult; abftrufe. _ t . ,. 

They meet to hear, and anfwtr fuch high thing*. 

4 Sbakejpeare. 

7. Boaftful 5 oftentatious. * 

/ Hi* force*, after all the ^ d'fcoutft*. amounted 
really hut to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon. 

8. Arrogant; proud; lofty. 

The governor made himfelf merry with his £ 

and threatening language, and fent him word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 

c. Severe; oppreflive. . , , 

V When there appear*th on either fide a high hand, 

violent profecution, cunning *™WE**%^ 
combination, then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. 

SO. Noble; illuftrious. 

Trull me, 1 am exceeding weaiy. . . 

_| had drought wearinefa dura not have attaevea 

Co high blood—It doth me, though it difeofour* the 
tompleflion of my «.««**& to 

11. Violent; tempeftuous; loud. .Applied 

to the wind. . 

More (tip* io eJm* °na «*"• - , 

O. unfeeo rock* than in high ftormf am tot. Denb. 

Sp dew cannot wei« «h«f nets sn a high wind.^ 

At length the wind* a* rais’d, the form blow 

1 * I m 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep ‘tup 
In its foil fur;. , Mddifin t Catr. 

12. Tumultuous ; turbulent; ungovern¬ 
able. 

Not only lean ... 

Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds wone within, 

Began to rife; high paffior., anger, 

M iftruft, fufpicioa, difeord, hate, (hook fore 

Their inward ftate of mind. JWi//w*. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment (bow. 

Or cxereile their kite in human woe? Dry den. 

,3. Full; complete: applied to time; now 
ufed only in curfory fpeech. 

High time now ’gan it wax for Una fair. 

To think of thofe her eapiivc parents dear. FalryQ. 

Sweet waniour, when (hall I have peace with you ? 
High time it is this war now ended were. Spenfer. 

li was high time to do fo, for it was now certain 
that form were already upon their march towards 
the Weft. , , , Clarendon. 

It wa* high time for the lords to look about them. 

6 Clarendon. 

I a. Rais’d to any great degree: as high 
pleafure; high luxury; a high perform¬ 
ance ; a high colour, 

Solomon liv'd at eafe, and full 
Of honour, wealth, high fare. Milton. 

High faucet and fpice* arc fetch d from the Indies. 

I c. Advancing in latitude from the line. 

3 They are forced to take their courfc either high 
to the North, or low to ihe South. # Abbot. 

16. At the moft perfett ftate; in the meri¬ 

dian : as, by the fun it is high noon: 
whence probably the foregoing expref- 
fion, high time. ... 

It is yet high day, neither is it time that the 
cattle fhould be gathered. _ # Gen. xxix. 7. 

17. Far advanced into antiquity. 

The nominal obfenration of the feveral days of 
ihe week is very high% and a* old as the ancient 
Egyptians, who named the fame according to the 
feven planets. Brown. 

18# Dear; exorbitant in price* 

If they muft be good at fo high a rate, they know 
they may be fak at a cheaper* South. 
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ifed to little: as, 
ition to fully. 

f/ Higft*p ,ace » elevation; fu- 
region: only ufed with Jrom and 


; oppo; 
jppoutii 
h olacc 


an. 


tf mtmw king of Cods beheld from high, 

He’i^h'd. r . r Dr ^ den - 

©wHich. Aloft; above; into fupenour 

regions. 


Swift 1 


t. iuc M n _, and railed on bigb $ 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. Dryden. 

Hich is much ufed in compofition with 

variety of meaning. 

High-blest, aaj. Supremely happy. 

The good which we enjoy from heav’n delcends, 

But that from us ought fbould afeend to Heav’c, 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high- 1 ief t or to incline his will, • 

Haid to belief may feem. . Mtlton. 

Hi'ch-blow k. Swelled much with wind; 
much inflated* 

I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thcfe many Summers on a fea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with (Service, to the mercy 
Of a rude ftream, that mull for ever hide me. Shak. 

Hi'ch-borh. Of noble exuaftiou. 

Call round your eyes 

Upon the high-born beauties of the court; 

There chufe tome worthy partner of your heart, "owe. 

Hi'gh-BUILT, adj. 

1. Of lofty ftru&ure. 

1 know him by his ftride. 

The giant Harapha of Gath; his look 

Haughty as is h»s pile, bigb-built and proud. Mtlton. 

2. Covered with lofty buildings. 

in dreadful wars 

The high-built elephant his caftle rears. 

Looks down on man below, and ftrikes the ftars. 

Creech. 

Hich-co'loured. Havingadeeporgiaring 

colour. 

A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a fcorbutic 

. ed urine, and fpotsin the fkin. 

F/oyer. 

High-designing. Having great fehemes. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear. 

His bigb-defigning thoughts were figured there. 

Dryden. 

Hi'gh-fed. Pampered. 

A favourite mule, blgb-fed t and in the pride of 

flefti and mettle, would ltill be bragging of hi* family. 

L'Ejhrange . 

Hich-fla'ming. Throwing the flame to 
a ercat height. . 

Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune (lain, 
High-flaming, pleafe the monarch of ihe main. Pope. 

HIC h- F1.1E r. n. f. One that carries his 

opinions to extravagance. 

F -- t _ ^gb-JUer\ 

and it ts not unprobaoie inc may a»o « » Papift si 

heart. . « gf*' 

High-flown, adj. [high and Jtvwn^ irom 

fiy .\ 

1. Elevated; proud. * . . 

This ft iff neck'd pride nor ait nor force can bend. 
Nor high-flown hopes toRcafon's lure defeend^^ 

2. Turgid; extravagant. 

This fable is a high-flown hyperbole upon the mi- 
feries of marriage. . L'Ejlrange. 

Hxch-fly'inc. Extravagant in claims or 

opinions. 

Clip the wings 

Of their bigh-fying arbitrary kings. Dryden'* Virgil. 

Hich-heaped. adj. 

1. Covered with high piles. 

The plenteous board high-heap d with catesdmne, 
And o'er die foaming bowl the laughing wine, rope . 
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Dryd. 
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z. Raifed into high piles. 

1 faw my fell the vafi unnumber'd ftort 
Of brafs, high-be ap'd arm >3 ft the regal dome. P ?pe. 

High heeled. Having the heel of the 
fhoe much raifed. 

By thcfe embroider'd high-heel’d (hoes. 

She (hall be ciught as in a noofe. 

Hich-hvnc. Hung alofr. 

By the high-hung taper's light, 

I could difeern his cheeks were glowing red. . 

High-mettled. Proodorardentof fpirit. 
He foils not in thcfe to keep a ftiff rein on a high 
mettled Pegafua; and takas care not to forfeit here, 
as he has done on other heads, by an erroneous 
abundance. Car tb. 

High mi'nded* Proud; arrogant. 

My bread I'll burft with draining of my courage, 
But I «ill chaftife this high-minded ttrumpet. £M. 

Becaule of unbelief mey were broken off, and 
thou (landed by faith: be not high-minded\ but fear. 

Rom. xi. ao. 

High.principled. Extravagant in no¬ 
tions of politicks* 

This fee ms to be the political creed of all the high- 
principled men 1 have met with. Swift. 

High-red. Deeply red. 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being 
digeftrd upon the purely white fugar of lead, hat 
in a fhort time afforded a higb-red tin&uxc. Boyle. 

1 High-season ed. Piquant to the palate. 
Be (paring alfo of fait in the fcafoning of all hi» 
vi&uals, and ufe him not to bigbfeafoned meats. 

Code. 

Hich-si chted. Always looking upwards* 

Let high-figbied tyranny range on, 

'Till each man drop by lottery. ^ Sbyhefpeare, 

Hich-spi'rited. Bold; daring; infolent* 
High-stomached. Obftinatc; lofty. 

Higb-fiomacbed are they both, and full of ire t 
In rage, deaf at the fea, hally as lire. Sbakef. 

Hich-ta'sted. Guftful; piquant* 

Flattery ftill in fugar’d words betrays. 

And poifon in higb-taftd meats conveys. Denham t 

Hich-vi'ced. Enormoufly wicked. 


fever, withbigb-colenn 


1 planetary piague, when Jove 

tome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 

Shakefpt 

Accurately fimmed; 


>eare, 


In the (ick air. 

Hi'gh-wrovght. 

nobly laboured. 

Thou triumph'd viftor of the high-wrought day. 

And the pleas’d dame, foft fouling lead’d away. 

Pope. 

Highland, n.f [high and land.] Moun¬ 
tainous region. 

The wand'ring moon 

Beholds her father's deeds beneath her own; 

The highland* imoak'd, cleft by the piercing rays. 

AddlfoMm 

Ladies in the highlands of Scotland ufe this 
difeipline to their children in the midft of Winter, 
and nnd that cold water does them no harm. _C° c * e - 
Hichl'aNDEr. n.f. [from highland.] An 
inhabitant of mountains; mountaineer. 

His cabinet council of highlander*. Addifon. 

Highly. ad*v. [from high.] 

1. With elevation as to place and lituation ; 

aloft. 

2. In a great degree. 

Whatever expedients can allay thofe heats, which 
break us into different factions, cannot but be ijfeful 
to the pub! ick, and highly tend to if s fafety. Add,Jon. 

it cannot but bz highly tequifite for tisto enliven 
our faith, by dwelling often on the fame confidera- 
tions. . Atterbury . 

. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitioufly. 

What thou wouldft highly* 

That thou would’ftholily ; would’ftnot 
And yet wouldft wrongly win. # Shakejp. 

4. With efteem ; with eftimation. 

Every man that is among you, not 
himfelf more highly than he ought tothir 

Hi'ghmost* 
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Hi'ghmoit. adj. [an irregular word.] 
Higheft; topmoft. 

Now i> the fun upon the bigbmoft hill 
Of tbit day*i journey. Sbak fpeart. 

Highness. n.f. [from bigb.\ 
i. Elevation above furface; altitude; 

loftinefs. 

The title of princes; anciently of kings. 

Moft royal majefty, . 

I crave no more than that your higbnefs offer'd .Sbak. 

How long in vain hath nature ttriv’d to frame 
A perfcd priced*, ere her higbnefs came l trailer. 

Beauty and greatnefs are eminently joined in your 
royal higbnefs. Dry den. 

. Dignity of nature; fupremacy. 

Dettruaiou from God was a terror to me, and by 
reafon of hi * bigbnefs 1 could not endure. J/b, xxri. 
Hicht. [This is an imperfect verb, ufed 
only in the preterite tenfe wit!' a pafiive 
fignification: J 3 aran, to call, Saxon ; hejfen , 
to be called, German.] 

I. Was named; was called. 

The City of thegreat king bight it well. 

Wherein eternal peace and happinefs doth dwell. 

Sfenfcr. 

Within this homeftead liv'd without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer; 

So bight her cock. Drydm’s Nun's Priefi. 

z. It is fometimes ufed as a participle 

p&fiife: called ; named. 

\X is now obfolete, except in burlefque 

writings. 

Anouft the reft a good old woman was. 

Plight mother Hubbcrd. Hu* * * J*s Tafe. 

Hearn he bight. Pope. 

Hichwa'teR. *. f. [high and *waUr,~\ 
The utmoll flow of the tide. 

They have a way of draining lands that lie bclpw 
the bigb*water, and are fomething above the low- 
water mark. 

Highway, n. f. [high and nuay.] 
t. Great road; public path., 

So few there be . 

That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 

AU keep the broad highway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go aftnur. , Fairy Queen. 

Two inscriptions gave a great fight to the hittories 
of Appius, who mads the highway, and of Fabius 
the dictator. Addifon. 

Ent'ring on a broad highway. 

Where power and l*tWs leaner Ml#?, 

. He throve to pick apsU he founds ^ Swift. 

% Figuratively a train of a&ion; with ap- 
% parent confeqoence. ‘ »* 

1 could mention more trades we have loft, and are 
in the highw ay to lofe. a r Child on Trade. 

Hi'chwayman. n,f, \^tgbway and man A 
A robber that plunders on the pubiicic 
roads. * . 

J Tis like the friendfhip of pickpockets and l’g- 
wajmen, that obferve ftritt juft ice among ihemfelvcs. 

Bentley. 

, A remedy like that of giving my money to‘an 
highwayman, before he attempt^ to Lake it by force, 
to prevent the fin of robbery. ‘ SitNft. 

Hi'glape*. n.f. An herb^. Aiufworth. 

Hila'hity. *./. [ hilaritas , Latin.] Merri¬ 

ment; gaiety. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity 9 and made no 
more thereof than Seneca eoitomendeth, and wa, 
allowable in Cam; that is, a fober incalefcence fb r 
win#. Brown . 

Hild, in Eiriek’s grammar, is interpreted a 
lord or lady; fo Hddehert is a noble lord; 
Math ild, an hcrokk lady. Gibfon . 

Holding, ft, f, [hild, Saxon, (ijjnifies a 

i/di 
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rank; or a term of reproach abbreviated 
from binder ling, degenerate. Hughes. ] 

1. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 

He was feme bit ding fellow, that had ftol fl 
The boric he rode on. Sbakefreare. 

If your iordCbip find him not a Hiding, hold roc 
no more in your refpeft. ^ hahfp a re. 

A bale ilave, 

A hi/ding for a livery, a (quire's cloth. Sbakejf. 

2. It is ufed likewife for a mean woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench: 

Helen and Hero, bildingt and harlots. Sbakefp. 

This idle toy, ftm bilding (corns my power. 

And fets us all at nought. Reive'* fane Shore. 

Hill. n.f. [hil, Saxon.] An elevation 
oJTjvound lets than a mountain. 

My iheep are thoughts, which l both guide and 

fisrve; • 

Their pafture is fair bill* of fruitlcfs iove. 5 idney. 

* Jenifalem is feated on two bills. 

Of height unlike,, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax. 

Three tides arefurt imbarr'd with craggs and bills, 
The reft is eafv, leant to rife efpy’J; 

Butjnighty bulwariu fence the plainer part: 

So an helps nature, nature ftrengthneth art. bairfax. 

When cor eye fome profpett would purfue. 

Defending from a bill, looks round to view. Gram/. 

A hill is nothing bur the nett of fome metal or nti- 
reral which, by a plaflick virtue, and the efficacy of 
fubterranean fires, converting the adjacent earths into 
their fubftancc, do increafe and grow. Cheyne. 

Hi'llock. n.f. [from hi!/.] A little hill. 

Yet weigh this, alas 1 great is not great to thegreattr 
What, judge ye, doth a hillock ibow by the lofty 
Olympus. Sydney. 

Sometime walking not unfcen. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 

This mountain, and a few neighbouring hillocks 
that lie fcattered about the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of thefe dominions. Addifon on Italy. 

Hi'lly. adj. [from hilld\ Full of hills; 

unequal in the furface. 

Towards the hilly comers of Droina remain her 
very yet Aborigines, thruft among an aflembly of 
mountains. Htrwcl. 

Climbing to a hilly ftetp. 

He views his herds in vales afar. Dry den. 

Lot how the Norriek plains 
•Rile Nik, with large piles of daughter's! knights. 

‘ Phillips. 

Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining prof- 
pads, though a man would choofe to travel through a 
plain one, Addifon • 

Hilt. n.f. [hilr, Saxon, from healban, to 
hold.] The handle of any thing, parti¬ 
cularly of a fword. 

Now fits eipeftstioa in the air. 

And hides a fword from hilt unto the point. 

With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets. Sbak. 
Take thou the hilt, 

And when my face is cover'd as *tis now. 

Guide thou the fword. Sbakefprare's Julius Cafar. 

Be hu (his fword, whofe blade of brals difpUys 
A ruddy gleam; whofe hilt, a filver blaze, rope. 

HIM. [him, Saxon.] 

1. The oblique cafe of he. 

Me he rtftored unto my office, and him he hanged. 

4 . Grn m zli. 

2. Him was anciently ufed for it in a natural 
fenfe. 

The (ubjun&ive mood bath evermore fosse con¬ 
junction joined with him. Accidence, 

Himse'lf. frtm. [him and felf.] 
i. In the nominative the fame as he, only 
more emphatical, and moifc expreflive of 
individual perfonaliry. 

it was a fparing foecch of the ancients fo fey, 
that a friend is soother himfelf, ; for that a friend 
is far more than himfelf. Bacon. 

With fhame remembers, while blpif If was one 
Of the faint herd, bi^jelfj the fame had done. 

Denham. 


lord: perhaps hilding means originally a 
little lord in contempt, for a msn that has 

only the delicacy or bad qualities of high I 2. It it added to a perfonal pronoun or 
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noun, by way of emphatical diferimina- 
tion. 

He himftlf returned again. Judges. 

God himfelf ij with us for our captain. Cbron, 

In ancient authors it is ufed neutrally for 

She is advanc'd 

Above the clouds as high as Heav'n himfelf. Sbak. 

In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal 
fignification. 

David hid himfelf in the field. Samuel, 

, It is fometimes not reciprocal. 

I perceive it was cot altogether your brother's evil 
difpofition made hitn feek his death; but a provoking 
merit fet a work by a reproveable badnefs in himfelf. 

Sbakefp care. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the 
noble difpofitions of humanity, as for one man to fee 
another lo much himfelf as to ligh his griefs, and 
groan his pains, to ling his joys, and do and feel 
every thing by fymparhy. South . 

By Himself. Alone; unaccompanied. 

Ahab went one way by himfelf x \ and Obadiah went 
another way by himftlf. King?. 

Hin. *. f. [.in] A meafure of liquids 
among Jews, containing about ten pints. 

With the one lan-b a tenth deal of fiour, mingle^ 
with the fourth part of an hin of beaten oil. Exod.xx ix. 

HIND. adj. com par. hinder ; fuperl. hindmefl . 
JEynbaif, Saxon.] Backward; contrary 
in pofition to the face; as, hind legs. See 
Hinder and Hindmost. 

Bringing its tail ro its head, it bends its back fo 
far till its bead comes to touch its hind part, and fo 
with its armour gathers itfelf into a ball. Bay, 

The flag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more. 
And fears his bind legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope. 

Hind. n. f. [hinbe, Saxon, from hinnus % 
Latin.] 

1. The (he to a (lag, the female of red deer. 

How he flew, with glancing dartamifi, 

A gentle bind, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life. Fairy Queen, 

Can'ft thou mark when the hinds do calve ? Job. 
•Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew. 

Not though the brazen-footed bind he flew. Dry den. 

2 . [hme, Saxon.] A fervant. 

A couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called 
forth by his miftrefs, to carry me in the name of 
foul deaths to Datchet-lane. Sbakefpeare. 

[hinetnan, Saxon.] Apeafant; a boor 5 
a mean ruftick. 

• The Dutch, who came like greedy binds before. 

To reap the haryeft their ripe yean did yield. 

Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders roar. 
And (heett of light'ning blaft the (landing field. Dryd, 
He cloth'd himfelf in courfe array, 

A lab’ring bind in (hew. Dry den's Fables, 

Hindbe'rries. n.f. The fame as rafp- 
berrics. 

To HINDER, v. a . [hinbpian, Saxon.] 
To obftruft; to ftop; to let; to impede. 

Ainfworth • 

Hinder me not, feeing the Lord hath prospered my 
iv, . Gen. xxiv. 56. 

The whole #orld fhined with clear light, and n6ne 
were hindered m their labour. lrijd. xvii. zo. 

If the alms were hindered only by entreaty, the 
hindexer is not tied to reflitution, becaufc entreaty 
took not liberty away from the-giver. Taylor. 

Solitude damps thought and wit: too much com¬ 
pany difiipates and hinders it from fixing. Temple. 

What hinders younger brothers, being lathers of 
families, from having the fame right. Locke. 

To Hi'nder. *t. n. To raife hindrances; 
to caufe impediment. 

Ton minimus of/j/Wer/«gknot-grafs mate! Shal. 
This obje&ion binders not but that the herofek 
sftion of fome commander, enterprifed for the 
thrift lan (Rule, and executed happily, may be wri tten. 

Dry den. 
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*$. [from hind.} That which i§ 
in a pofition contrary to that of the face: 
eppofed to face. 

Bean, fighting with any man, (land upon their 
kinder feci, and fo this did, being ready to give me a 
(hrewd emkracement. Sidney. 

As the binder feet of the horic ftuck to the moun¬ 
tain, while the body reared up in the air, the poet 
with great difficulty kept himiclf from Aiding off 
his hack. Addifots * 

Hi'ndeRANce. n 9 f [from hinder.'] Im¬ 
pediment; let; (lop; obftru&ion: with 
of, fometimea with to, before the thing 
lindcred ; with to before the perfon. 

Me opinions, touching the will of God to have 
things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and 
Violent pra£tifes againft the binderonce* of them, 
and ihoic pra€tifes new opinions, more pernicious 
than the firtt: yea, mod extremely fome tiroes oppo- 
fite to ih« firft. Hmker. 

They muft be in every Chriftian church the fame, 
except mere unpoQibiiiiy of fo having it, be the bin- 

drrance. Hooker. 

What binierance have they been to the knowledge 
of what is well done f Dryden. 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath. 

One fool (hould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow** binderance in purfiiitot love? Drjden. 

He mutt conquer alt thefe difficulties, and remote 
mil thefe blnderancts out of the way that leads to 
juftice. # Auer bury. 

Hind ere*, n. f. [from hinder .] He or 

that which hinders or obftrufts. 

Brakes, great hindererx of all plowing, grow. May. 

Hi nd ERL inc. n.f. [from hind or hinder .] 
A paltry, worthlcfs, degenerate animal. 

H i'ndermost. adj. [This word feems to 
be lefs proper than bi/tdmoft.\ Hindmoft; 
laft; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children fbremott 
and Leah and her children after, and Rachel and 
Jofoph bindenkoj 9 . Qenefis. 

Like to an enter’d ride they all rufn by. 

And leave you hinderm.fi. Sbakefpearr. 

Hx'rdmost. adj. [hind and mof.} The laft j 
the lag; that which comes in the rear* 

A •Tis not his wont to be the bindmofi man, 
Whate’er occafipn keeps him from us now. Sbakefp. 

He met thee by the way, and fmote the bindmofi 
of thee, even all that were feeble behind. Dent. xxv. 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages caft 
The firft of this, and bindmofi of the laft, 

A lofing gatoeftcr* Dryden. 

The race by vigour, sot by vaunts is ww; 

So take the kindmfi hell—he (aid, and run* Tope, 

Hinge* *. f. [or tingle, from bangle oi 

hakg.} 

1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 

At the gate 

OTheav*n arriv'd, the gate fclf-opeo’d wide, 
Ongtfldeo binges turning. Milton. 

Then from the binge their ftrokes the gates divorce. 
And where the Way they cannot find, they force. 

Denham. 

Ifeav’n’s imperious qfreen (hot down from high; 
At her approach the braxen binges fly. 

The gates are forc’d. _ Dryden. 

2. The cardinal points of the world, Eaft, 
Weft, North, and South* 

If when the moon is in the binge mt Eaft, 

The birth breaks forward from its native reft ; 

Full eighty years, if yon two yean abate. 

This ftatiou give* Creech's ManiUns. 

3. A governing rule or principle. 

The other binge of puniftnncm might turn upon 
»law, whereby all men, tvho did not marry by the 
of five-ind-l!*eniy, (hould pay the third part of 
tpeir revenue. a ‘Temple. 

4. To he off the Hinges. To be in a (late 
of irregularity and diforder. 

The man's (pint is out of order, mod off the 
binges ; mad till that be put into its right frame, he 
will be perpetually dffquieKd. Tilletfon. 
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Methinki wt (bad on ruses, Natufte Oakes 

About us, and this universal frame 
So toofe, that it but wand another pulh 
To leap from off its binges. Dryden. 

To Hinge, v. a. [from the noun.] 

i* To fnrnifh with hinges, 

2. To bend as an hinge. 

Be thou a fiatt'rer now, and binge the knee. 

And let his very breath, whom thou*lt obferve. 

Blow off thy cap. Sbakefpenre. 

To Hint- *z>. a. [enter, French, Siriwrr,] 
To bring to mind by a flight mention, or 
remote allufion; to mention imperfe&ly. 

W tiling to wound, and yet afraid to ttnke. 

Juft bint a fault, and hefitatc diftike* Pope. 

In waking whifpen, and repeated dreams. 

To bint pure thought, and warn the favour'd foul* 

Tbqtnfon. 

To Hint at. To allude to; to touch flightly 
upon. 

Speaking of Auguftus's afliops, he (till remembers 
that agriculture ought to be fome way hinted at 
throughout the whole poem. AJdif. on the Ceorgicki. 

Hint* n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote 
allufion; diftant infinuation. 

Let him ftri&ly obferve the firft ftirrings and in¬ 
timations, the firft bints and whifpers of good and 
evil, that pafs in his heart. South. 

2. Suggestion; intimation. 

On this hint 1 fpake, 

She lov'd me for the dangers i hadpaft. Sbak.Otbelh. 

Anions are fo full of rircumftances, that, as men 
obferve fome parts more than others, they take 
different hints, and put different interpretations on 

them. Addifon. 

HIP. n. f. [hyppe, Saxon.] 

1. The joint of the thigh. 

How now, which of your hips has the ntoft pro¬ 
found fciatica. Sbakefpenre. 

Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufmg 
continual riding, they were generally moleftcd with 
the fciatica or hip gout. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. The haunch; the flefti of the thigh. 

So (hepherd's ufc 
To let the fame mark on the hip 
Both of their found and rotten (beep* thtdibrm. 

Againft a (lump his tuflu the monfter grinds. 

And ranch'd his hips with one continu’d wound* 

Dryden. 

3. To have on the Hip. [A low phrafc.] 

To have an advantage over another, it 
feems to be taken from hunting, the hip 
or haunch of a deer being the part com¬ 
monly fcized by the dogs. 

If this poor branch of Venice, whom I eherilh. 
For his quick hunting, (land the putting on. 

I'll have our Michael Caflio on the hip. Sbakefpeare . 

Hip. n. f. [from Jteopa, Saxon.] The fruit 
of the briar or the dogrofc. 

Eating hips, and drinking wat'ry foam. Hub. Tale. 
Why (hould you want ? Behold, the earth hath 
roots; 

The oaks bear maftt, the briars fcarlet hips. Sbakefp. 

Yean of (lore of haws and hips do commonly por¬ 
tend cold winters. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

To Hip. v. w. [from hit.] I 

1. To fprain or (hoot tne 

His horfc was hipp'd. " Sbakefpeare. 

2. Hip-hop. A cant word formed by the 

reduplication of bop. 

Your differenttaftes divide our poet's cares; 

One foot the fock, t'other the bufkin wears: 

I'hus, while he ftrives topleafe, he's forc’d to do*t 
Like Volfcius bip-bop in a Angle boot. Congreve. 

H x f. interjeft. An exclamation, or calling 
to one; the fame as the Latin eho, bent ! 

Ainfwortb . 

Hip. 7 adj. A corruption of hypo- 
Hi'ppish. J chondriack . Ainfworth. 
Hippoce'htaur. n.f. [i*ireAft*v £&; hip- 
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{ oeefttaare, Fr.J 
orfe. and halt 


hip. 
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A fabulous monfter, half 
orfe, and half man. 

How are poetical fiSiom, how are klppoerntaurs 
and chimeras to be imagined, which are things quite 

out of nature, and whereof w« can have no notion ^ 

Dryden m 

Hi'pfocrass. n.f.\hypocras t French;jp naff 
•vinum Hippocratis. j A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-fpic’d bippocrafs , the wine, 

W a flail the bowl, with ancient ribbands fine. King. 

Hippocrates’s SUev*. n.f. A woollen 
bag, made by joining the two oppofite 
angles of a fquart piece of flannel, ufed 
to drain fyrrups and deco&ions for cla¬ 
rification. Quincy. 

Hi'fpogriff. ir. f. [?**&* and 
hippogriffe, French.] A winged horfe; 
a being imagined by Ariofto. 

He caught him up, acd without wing 
Of bippogrtffe bore through the air fublime. Milton. 

Hifp'opotamus. n.Ji [**■«■•$and *ot*vJ &.] 
the river horfe. An animal foundtn the 
Nile. 

Hi'pshot* adj. [hip and JhotJ] Sprained or 
diflocated in tne nip. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling lo like a 
fool, as if you were bipjbot ; fays the goofe to the 
gofling. L’EJhange. 

Hi'fwoRt. n.f. [hip and nvort.] A plant 

Ainjklwtth, 

To HIRE* v. a. [hynan, Saxon.] 

1. To procure afty thing for temporary ufc 
at a certain price. 

His fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dr yd. Juvenal. 

2. To engage a man in temporary fcrvicefos 
wages. 

Iney weigh filver in the balance, and hire a 
go!dfninth, and he makelh it a god. Tfa. xlvi. 6. 

1 cannot (hike at wretched kerns, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their (laves. Sbakefpeam 

3. To bribe. 

Themetes firft. His doubtful whether hir'd , 

Or (0 the Trojan deftiny requir'd. 

Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down. 

Dryden . 

4. To engage for pay: with the reciprocal 
word. 

They that were full, hired out tbemfelvea for 
bread; and they that were hungry, tested. 1 Sam. ii. 

To kt; to fet for a time at a certain 
price. This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
fometimes the particle out ; as, he hired 
nut his houfc tft grangers. 

Hire. n.f. [hyfie, Saxon.] 

1. Reward or recompence paid for the ufc 
of any thing. 

2. Wages paid for fervice. 

Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire 5 
He thence departing gave for his pains hire. Spenfer . 

1 have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father. Sbakefp. 

Though little was their bite , and light their g»MS 
Yet fomewhat to rheir (hare he threw. DrydCji. 

All arts tod artiftsThefieus could cotnmand. 

Who fold for hire , or wrought for better fame. 

Dryden. 

Hireling, n.f. [from kire.\ 

1. One who ferves for wagea. 

The hireling longs to fee the (hades defeend. 

That with the tedious day his toil might end. 

And he his pay receive. Sandy*. 

In the framing of Hiero’s (hip there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year, befidcs many 
other hirelings for carriages. Wilkins't Deeaaiuu 

*T»s frequent here to lee a freeborn fon 
On the left hand of a rich hireling run. Dryd.Jsv. 

A mercenary; a proftitute. 

Now (he (hades the evetntpg walk with bays, 
tiohireling (he, no proftitute to prasfo. Pope. 

Hireling. 
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Hit E LI v c. adj. Serving for hire ; renal; 
mercenary; doing what is done for money. 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for hri funeral doe. Dry dm. 

Hirer. n.f. [from £/#?.] 

1. On* who ufcs tu. thing paying a re- 
compence; one w!iq employ 9 others pay - 
mg wages. 

2. In fcotland it denotes one who keeps 
faull horfes to let. 

Hirsu'te. adj. [bitfftius, Latin.] Roagh ; 
rugged. 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and bhfiete roots: 
Ae hirfute Is a middle fon, between the bulbous and 
fibrous ; that, betides the putting forth fap upwards 


taco*. 


and downwards, puttetfa forth in round 
Hu. pronounpojfefflvt . [byy, Saxon.] 

1, The mafeuline pofleftive. Belonging tc 
him that was before mentioned. 

England hit approaches makes as fierce 
M water* to the lucking of a gulph. Shake ft. H.V. 

If much you nose him. 

You (hall oflecd bio, and extend hit paflura. Shah. 

Heav'n and rourfeif 

Had part in this lair maid ; now bear’s hath all. 
And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your partin her you could not keep from death ; 
But heav'n keeps hit part in eternal life. Shake] 

It our father carry authority with fuch difpofiejon 
as be bean this Lut fur reader of hit, it will but of¬ 
fend us. Sbakefteare. 

He that b n o un fbed by the acorm he picked op 
tinder an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 
htmfrtf: nobody can deny but the noonfrment is 
his. Lsckt. 

Whene'er I Aoop, he often at a klft? 

Aod when my arms I ebetrit, he ftretebet hit, 

m AJdrfon 

2. It was anciently nfcd in a neutral fenfe 
where we now fay its. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix hit earth-bound soot t Sbakfp. Macbeth. 

Not the dreadful (poor, 

Shall dizy with more clamour Vrprime’s car 
In bit defeent. Shah ft. Truitt and Cnftida. 

There’s not the fmallettorb, which thou behold’ft. 
But ip hu taobon like an* angel fings, 

Stdlouihof to the young-ey-d dierubims. Shakrft. 

This rule is not fo general, but shat it admittcih 
0/1 exceptions. Carry's Survey if Cornwall. 

Opium lofeth fome of hit poifeoou* quality if it 
be vapoured out, mingled with fpiritof wine. Bacon. 

It is foraetimes ufed as a fign of the 
genitive cafe; as the man, his ground, for the 
mans ground. It it now rarely thus ufed, 
as its ufe proceeded probably from a falfe 
opinion that the s form, 
mtive was bis conrraftcd. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to tgt 
Fit to be made Mcthnfaletti hit page t Donne 

By thy food confort, by rhy father's cares, 
y J r ? u, y Tele machos hit blooming yean. Pope 

It is lornetimes ufed in oppofition to this 

man i, 

Were I king, 

I (bouldcnt oft the nobles for their lands, 

Ueiire bit jewels, and this other's bovfe. Shaiefp. 
Anacntly before felf. 

Every of *»s, each for hit felf, laboored how to 
Tecom him. Sidney. 

To Hiss. *vm n \bijfen, Dutch.] 

i. To utter a noife like that of a forpent 

and fome other animals. It is remarkable 

chat this word cannot be pronounced 

with at making the noife which it fic- 
n»des. 

In ibe height of fiit bah to be thrown into the 
TOamet and cooled glowing hot, in that forge, like 
n horfeOme ; ahink of that; biffing hot. Bbakefp. 
fbe merchants frail bift at thee. Ezsk, % „ Um 
Sec the furies vik : 
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Re« the fnnJecs that they rear. 

How they hifs in their hair. Dryd. Alexander's Feoff. 

Againft the (feed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which, biffmg as it flew. 

Pierc'd through die yielding planks. Dry dsn, 

*• °^ n ^ enj n art a publick exhibition; 
which is Aimetimes done by biffing. 

Men foal l pur foe with merited difgrace ; 

"ift, clap their hands, aod from his country ^tace. 

Sandyt. 

To Kiss. *zi. a. [fciycean, Saxon.] 

1. To condemn by hilling ; to explode. 

Erery one will bifxhim out to his difgrace. 

Ecelef. nii. 1. 

. s " c would fo foamefully faH in the lift o£k, ritat 
initead of a plaudue, fbc would deferve to be biffed 
©IF the ffege. More. 

I nivt ittn many fucctifiont of o\^n p who hare 
uot ihemfeSvts into the world, fome boltiog out 
1^00 the ftage with vaft amlaufe, and others biffed 
off, and quitting it with difgrace. Dryden. 

Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which 
wo^ld be bijftd out of all the courts as ridiculous ? 

Collier on Duelling. 

2. To procure hifles or difgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I. 

Play too ; but fo difjprac'd a part, whole ilfoe 
Will bift me to my grave. Shakeft, Winter't Tale. 

What’s the netveft grief \ 

—■That of an hour's age doth bi/s the fpeaker. 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakeft. Macbeth. 

Hiss. *r. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a ferpenr, and of fome other 
animals. 

He bift for bift return’d, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton. 

2. Cenfure; expreflion of contempt «fed in 
theatres. 

' He heard 

On all fides, from innumerable tongues, 

A dtfmal uoiverfal lift, the found 
Of publick fcoro f Milton. 

Fierce champion fortitude, thut knows no feats 
Of biffa, blows, or want, or feu of ears. Pipe. 

Hist, interj. [Of this word I know not 
the original : fome thought it a corrup¬ 
tion of bujb, hujh it, bufht, biff; but 1 
have heard that it is an Irifh verb com¬ 
manding filence.] An exclamation com¬ 
manding filence. 

•—Mule filence biff along ! 

•Le& Philomel will deign a fonf. 

In her Tweeted {added plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Mi Item, 
rl/ff, biff, fays another that (food by, away, doc¬ 
tor $ for here's a whole pack of dtfmab coming. 

Sxvift. 

His War air. n.f. [bifforicus, Latin ; btffo- 
rien, French.] A writer of tofts and 
events; a writer of hiftory. 

What thanks fofficienf, or what recompencc 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine 
Htjiorlan. Milton. 

Uur country, which hat produced writers of the 
firft figure in every other kind of work, has been 
veiy barren in good bifferians . Addlfon . 

Not added years on years my talk could dofe. 

The long biff orlan of my country's woes. Pope. 

HISTORICAL. 1 adj. [bifforique, French: 
HlSTO'fUCK. / Iffcncus.LAin.) 

1. Containing or giving an account of fafts 
and events, 

Beoaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occafion of thefe fcveral adven¬ 
tures ; fcr the method of a poet bifforical is not 
foch as of an hilforiographer. Spenfer 

In an bifforical relation we ufe terms that are 
mod proper and beft known. Burnet's Theory 

I lere rifing bold the patvot's hoc eft face ; 

There war non frowning in biffcrick braff. Pope. 

2. Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or nar¬ 
rative. 
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With equal jaftice and biff or icl care. 

Their laws, their toils, then arms with fait compare. 

Historically, ad-v. [from bifforical .] 
In the manner of hiftoiy j by way of 
narration. 

The gofpclj, which 1 ace weekly read, do all biff 
tcrualfy declare fomefrlug which our Lord Jchis 
Chriti himfelf either ljpokc t did f or fufiertd id his 
owi^peno". thoktr. 

When that which the word of Cod doth but 
deliver bifforically , we confttue as if it were legally 
meant, and fo urge it further than we can prove it 
was intended, do we not add to the laws of God ? 

tiooktt* 

After his life has been rather invented than writ¬ 
ten, I (hall confidcr him bifiorically as an author. 
With regard to thofe works he has left behind him. 
rt . Pope's Effay on Home*. 

To Histo'rify. <v, a. [from hjloiy.] To 
relate ; to record in hiftoiy. 

O, ffiufe, biftorify 

Her praife, whofe praifi to learn your fcffl hath 
framed me. Sidney. 

The third age they term faiftoricon ; that is, fuch 
wherein matters have been -more truly hifforified, 
and therefore may be believed. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Historiographer, n. f. and 

vt*f» ; bifforiographe, French.] An his¬ 
torian • a writer of hiftory. 

*1 he method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of 
Zli bfforiograpber. Spenfer. 

What poor ideas muft (Grangers conceive of perlona 
femous among us, foould they form their norions of 
them from the writings of thofe ou e bifforiegrapbers. 

- , . . - Addifon. 

I put the journals into a ftreng box, after the man¬ 
ner of the biferiograpbert of fome eaftem rooim- 

Arbuthnot's Hff. efjcbu Bull. 

HxstorioGr aph Y.n.ff. i /r^tKffndyfa^a.] 
The art or employment of an hiftorian. 
HIST 0 ; RY . n. /. [ieo^i *; hjffona Latin 1 
biffoire, French.] 

1. A narration of events and fafts delivered 
with dignity. 

Juftly Carfar fcoros the poet’s lays ; 

It» to hiftory he trufts for praife. Pope. 

2. Narration; relation. 

The hiftory part lay within a little room. Wife*, 
What bftciiet of toil could I declare ? 

Bui ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope. 

3. The knoivledge of fafts and events. 

Dffory fo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is needfary to divines. Haas. 

History Piece • n.f. A pifturc reprefent- 

ing fome memorable event. 

His works rdembie a large hiftory piece, where 

even the Icfs important figures have fome convenient 
place. /w 

HIS IRIC MCAL. ? adj. [from biftrio . 
IIISTRICFNICK. I Latin; hiftrion] Fx.] 

Befitting thd ftage ; fuitablc to a player ; 
becoming buffoon; theatrical. 

HistrioR icall v .adv. [ fi om bijlrionlcal. ] 

1 heatrically; in the manner oi a buffoon. 

To HI 1\ *u. a. [from idles, Latin, Miiftbenv ; 

from hi Ur, Danifh ; to throw at random, 
Junius.] 

1. To flrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When 1 firft faw her i was prefently ftricken t 
and 1, like a foulith child, that when any thing bits 
him will (hike himfelf again upon It, would needs 
look again, as though I would perfuadc mine eyes 
that they were deceived. Sidney. 

His confidence frail 6/rhrm in the teeth, and tell 
him his fin and folly. • - South. 

2. 'i o touch the mark ; not to mifs. 

Is he a god that ever fiiesthc light ? 

Or naked he, difguis'd in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, bow bittetb he fo right ? Sidney. 

So bard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to bis 
the mark with .a (baking hand. South. 

6 Da 3. To 
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3, To attain; to reach; not to fail; ufed 
of tentative experiments. 

Were I but twenty-one. 

Your father's image is fo bit in you, 
f !is very air, that l (bould call you brother. 

As I did Mm. Sbakefp. 

Search every comment that your care can find. 

Some here, fomethere, my* bit the poet’s miud. 

JR /common. 

Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to bit 
the notes right, put it paft doubt that they have per¬ 
ception, and retain ideas, and ufe them for patterns. 

9 Locke. 

1 Iere’s an opportunity to (hew how great a bungler 
my author is in bitting features. Auer bury. 

, To fuit ; to be conformable to. 

Hail, divined melancholy! 

VVhofc faintly vifage is too bright 
To bit the fenfe of human fight. Milton. 

5. Toftrike; to catch by the right bait; 
to touch properly. 

There you bit him: St. Dominick loves charity 

exceedingly ; that-aigumeutncrer fails with him. 

Dryden. 

6 . To Hit off. To (trike out; to fix or 

determine luckily. 

What prince foever can bit off this great fecret, 
need know no more either for his own fafety, or that 
of the people he governs. Temple. 

, To Hit out. To perform by good luck. 

Having the found of ancient poets ringing in his 
* can, he mought needs in fing'mg bit out, fome of 
their tunes. Spenfer. 

To HIT. t>. ft, 

I. Toclaih; to collide. 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how can they move 
and bit one agsinft another ? or what can make dif- 
tin&furfaces in an uniform extenfion ? _ Locke. 

Bones, teeth, and (hells being fuftained in the 
water with metallick corpufcles, and the faid cor- 
pufdes meeting with and bitting upon thofe bodies, 
become conjoined with them. Woodward. 

x. To chance luckily; to fucceed by ac¬ 
cident t not to mifs. 

Oft expectation fails, and mod oft there 
Where mod it promifes ; and oft it bits 
Where hope it ccldetl and defpair moft fits. Shakrfp. 

3, To fucceed ; not to mtfearry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would be 
diversified, and you are to note whether it bits for the 
jnoft part. Bacons Nat . Hijlory. 

But thou bring*ft valour too and wit, ✓ 

Two things that feldom fail to bit. Hudibras. 

TWis may bit, 'til more than barely poflible. 

Dryden. 

All human race would fain be wits. 

And millions mifs for one that bits. Swift. 

4. To light on. 

There is a kind of conveying of e(Te£ual and im¬ 
printing palTages amongft compliments, which is of 
fingular ufe, if a man can bit upon it. Bae 

You've bit upon the very firing, which touch'd. 
Echoes the found, and jars within my foul 5 
There lies my grief. Dryden's Sfanijb Fryar. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
fhould not find out the way of writing fooner: Cure 
he was a foitunatc man, who, after men had been 
ttemally fo dull as not to find it out, had the luck 
at laft to bit upon it. # TilLtfon 

Theie’ta juft medium betwixt eating, too much 
and too little ; and this dame had bit upon it, when 
the matter was fo ordered that the hen brought her 
every day an egg. L'Ufirange. 

Hone of them bit upon the art. Addijon. 

There's but a true and a falfe prediflion in any 
' telling of fortune ; and a man that never bits on the 
right fide, cannot be called a bad guefler, but snuft 
mils out of defign. , Bentley « 

Hit. n f [from the verb.] , 

1. A ftroke. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen pfies between 
you and him, he (hall not exceed you three bits. 

J Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

So he (be fam*d -Cilicun fencer prais'd 
And at each bit with wonder feem amax'd* Dryden * 
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1. A chance; a fortuitous event. * * 

To fuppofe a watch, by the blind bits of chance, 
to perform divwfity of orderly motions, without the 
regulation of art, this were the more pardooable ab- 
furdity. Granville. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds 
but we (hall judge wrong; and if we fhould judge 
right," yet it is not properly (kill but chauce; not a 
true judgment, but a lucky bit. South. 

Lot with more lucky bit than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. Hudibras. 

The fifherman*s waiting, and the lucky bit it 
had in the conclufion, tells us, that honed endea¬ 
vours will not foil. L'J&ftrange. 

If cafoal concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and bits fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can confiant order fpring l 

* Biackptcfe. 

3. A lucky chance. 

Have all hfo ventures fail’d ? VV hat, notone bit t 

Shake/ pear e. 

Tbefe bits of words a true poet often finds, without 
fecking. Dryden. 

If at firft he minds his bits. 

And drinks .champaigne among the wits. 

Five deep J*e. to ails the iow’i ing lafles. Prior. 

To Hitch. *v.n [hcigan, Saxon,or hocher 

French. Skinner ] To catch ; to move 

by jerks. I know not where it is ufed 

but in the following paffage; nor here 

know well what it means. 

Whoe'er offends at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or bitches in a ryhme * 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. 

YoHi'tchel. v. et. [See HatchbI.] 

To beat or comb flax or hemp. 

Hi'tchel. n.f \heckel , German.] The 
inftrument with which flax is beaten or 
combed. 

H1 th b . n.f. [hy^Se,Saxon.] A fmaii haven 
to land wares out of veflels or boats : 
a* Queenhitht , and Lambhitbe , now Lam¬ 
beth. 

Hr THER. adv. [hi^Sep, Saxon. 

1. To this place from fome other. 

Caefar tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered, 

And envying the Britons blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of dominion*, hither came. 

Spenfer . 

Men muil endure 

Their going hence, ev-*n as their coming hither. 

Sbakefp. 

Who brought me hither 

Will bring me hence, no other guide I fcek. Mibmt. 

2. It is ufed in oppofition : hither and thi¬ 
ther, to this place and that. 

3. To this end; to this delign ; to this to- 

pick of argument: [hue, Latin. Htrc 

refer exitum 7 \ Not much ufed. 

Hereupon dependeth whatfoever difference there is 
between the ftaies of faints in glory; hither we refer 
whatfoever belongeth urto the bigheft perfection of 
man, by way of fervice^towards God. Hooker. 

Hither be long all thofe texts which require of u ■ 
that we fhould not walk after the fiefh, but af;er 
thefpirit. Tillotfon. 

Hither, atfj. fuperl. hithermoft. Nearer; 
towards this part. 

After theft. 

But on tb t hither fide, a different fort. 

From the high neighb'ring hills defeended. Milton. 

An eternal duration may be fhorter or longer upon 
the hither end, namely that extreme wherein it is 
finite. Hale. 

Hi'thermost. adj . [of hither,adv.\ Ncar- 
eft on this fide. 

Thar which is external can be extended to agreatcr 
extent, at the bit berm fl extreme. Hale. 

j Hitherto, adv. [fromA/flEvr.] 
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Saxon.] This way; 


Yet; to this time. 

Hitherto 1 have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the fiibjeft of a picture or ol a poem. D> yd, 

2. In any time till notf. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont, t 
Here needs me, while the famous anceftties 
Of my moft dreadful fovercigri I recount. Fairy 

, At every time till now. 1 

In this we are not their adverfarics, tho' they in 
the other hitherto have beta ours. Hooker. 

Hitherto , lords, what your commands Impos'd 
1 have perform’d, as reafem was, obeying. Milton . 

Hitherto (he kepi her love conceal'd, 1 . 

And with thofe graces every day beheld j t 
The graceful youth. Dryden. 

He could not have failed to add the oppofiuoa. of 
ill fpirits to the good alone: this has bitoerto been 
the practice of the moderns. Dry d. Juvenal . 

To correct them, is a work that has bitoerto been 
a (fumed by the Icali qualified hands. _ Swift, 

Hi'therward. I [hy^ 5 eppeapb 

Hitherwards. / 

towards this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already. 

And only hitherward. Sbhkejp. CorijJanus, 

The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth. 

Or hitherwards intended fpetdily. Sbakefp, 

A puifiant and mighty pow'r 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. Sbakefp, 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey'd vyords * a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milt n, 

HIVE, n.f [hype, Sazon.J 

1. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 
bees. 

So bees with fmoke, anddoves with noifome ftench. 
Are from their hives and houfes driv'n away. Sbak. 

So wand'ring bees would perith in the air. 

Did not a found, proportioned to their ear, 

Appeafe their rage, invite them to the hive. Waller. 

Bees have each of them a hole in their hives 5 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds her 
own concerns. AdJifon . 

The bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader,' fcattcr up and down. Sbak. 

3. A company being together. 

What modern mafons call a lodge, was by anti¬ 
quity called a hive of free mafons; and therefore, 
when a diffenfion happens, the going off is to this 
day called fwarming. Swift. 

To Hive. nj.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome to 
me: after his bees, my latter (warm is fcarcely worth 
hiving. Dryden. 

When bees are fully fettled, and the clufter at the 
biggcfl, hivelhem. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

z. To contain, as in hives; to receive, as 

to an habitation. 

Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife. 

He at Fufcara*s fleeve arriv’d. 

Where all delicious fwcets are hiv'd. Cleaveland. 

To Hi v e. n. To take (heiter together; 
to refide collectively. 

He fleeps bv day 

More than thewild cat: drones hive not with me. 
Therefore 1 part with him. Sbakefp . 

In furomer we wander in a paradifaical fcencc, 
among groves and garderns; but at this feafon we 
get into warmer houfes, and hive together in cities. 

Pope's Letters, 

Hi'ver. n.f. [from hi<vt. ] One who puts 
bees in hives. 

Let the b'tver drink a cup of good beer, and wafh 
his hands and face therewitn. Mortimer, 

Ho. 1 interj. [thol Latin. A call; a 
Ho a. / fudden exclamation to give no¬ 
tice of approach, or any thing elfe. 

iOife there bo t Sbakefteare. 

wells my father Jew: boa 9 who’s within ? 


2 . 


Here dwells my 


Sbakefp . 

Stand 
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$(ind l fpeak the word »Jonf. 

* .When I eried boa / 

Like kings would ft art forth, and cry, 

YourwS’" .. 

cotone forth and nee. - Artb. n. 6 .% 

tin, what fluf * ifd own* that ragged fhetp. 

jT •■ - Dryden.' 

HOAR. adj. [hap, Saxon. 1 

1. White. i 'll ’ 

A peopftv * \ J 

heat Ireland fent fpMjSfoughs ini 

Fairfax. 

I (land of blifs, all aftablnt » 

Baffling, w like thtfhoar cliffs the loud fea wave. 

*14. i V, - 1. -\ . A 

2. 'Grey with agq. * 

1 r Muff'd was and guided evermore - 

•adorn of a matron grave acid Boar. 

,t ; r *> . ’ Sfenfir. 

Now fwarms the populace, a countlefi throng § 

Y014th and boar agy, and man drives man alopg. 

Pope. 

3. White will) froft. 

Hoa r-frobt. rim f m {hoar aad froft. The 

congelations pf dew in froity mornings 

• on the graft. ' 11 •- 

When the dew war gone op, behold tfptm the face 
of the wlldcmefs there lay a fro all round thing, as 
ftnall ao ib cj/oar-frojt on the feibund. JSxod. xvi. 14. 

In Farenhe.i’s thermometer, atthirty-twO de¬ 
grees the water in the air begins to freezes which is 
boar frift. Arbutbnot . 

HOARD. n. f [Eopb, Saxon.} A ftore* 
laid up in fccret; a hidden dock; a trea- 
fure. 

I have a venturous fairy, that (hall leek 
The fquirret’s beard, and fetch thee thence dew 

nuts. ' Sbakejp. 

They might have even ftarved, had it not been 
for this providential referve, this board that Was 
flowed in the ftrata underneath, and now feafbnabiy 
difcloTed. Woodward. 

To Hoard. o>. n. To make hoards j to lay 
up ftore. 

He fear’d not once himfclf to be in need, i 
Nor car’d p> hoard (or thofe whom he did breed. 

Spenfer. 

Happy always was it for that foo. 

Whole father for his hoarding went to hell I Sbak. 

To Hoard. *v. a. 

1. To lay in hoards ; to hufband privily ; 
to ftore fecretly. 

The hoarded plague of the gods requite your love ? 

Sbak Jp. 

You board not health for your own private ule. 
But on the publick fpeod the rich produce. Dryden . • 

I illH , if you give out of a great 

man, who is remarkable for his frugality for the 

t ublick, that he fquanden an ay the nation's money; 1 
ut you may fafcly relate that he hoardt it. , „ 1 

Arbutbnot't Art of political lying. 
A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget Cod, 
when it is boarded in our treafures, or confidcrcd as 
a fafe, independent prorifton laid up for triad/ years. 

1 Reg rs. 

z. It is fometime* enforced by the particle 

*/. ;• 

1 have juft occafion to complain of them, who be¬ 
cause they understand Chaucer, would board him up 
as mifen do their grandam gold, only to look on it 
themfdves, and hinder others from making ufe of it. 

Dryden. 

The bafe wretch who boards mp all he can. 

Is prais’d, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryd. 

Hoa'rdir. a f [from board,] One that 
ftores op in fccret. 

Since commodities will be ralfed, this alteration 
will be an advantage to nobody but boarders of 
noacy. JU^ke. 

Ho'arhound. n.f. \marrubium, Latin. J 
A plant. 

Hoar bound has its leaves and flower-cup covered 
very thick with a white hoarinefs : it is famous for 
ihe relief it givet in stout a&hxaas, of which a thick 
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and vifeaus matter is the caufe; hut it is now little 
ufed. Hill. 

Ho 'a r i n ess. n. /J [from hoary.] The ftatc 
of being whitifh % ; the colour of old men's 

■' hair.. • ?!: 1 - ’ ■* ’ J *- 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains. 

And the fame rage in other members reign*. Dryd. 

HOARSE, adj. [hap, Saxon; heerfeh , 
Dutch.] Having tie voice rough, as with 
a cold ; having a rough found. 

Come, fit, lit, ; and^a fong, 

■Clap into’t roundl^, wifhout haWfclngbr fp?N 
ting, -os fkyiiig *US att&drft. Ig Siitkcfp. 

The raven himfclf is bcarfe^ - 
That croaks the fatal enterance ot Duncan r * * 
Under my battlements. • SPdkefp. MaefieU I. 

Flqfped his fteps alonA rife rt^oubd i rtgfhote. 

> .. f mi .jib .. Dryden. 

The ftock-dove only through the foieft cooes, 
Mournfully boarfi, r \ i pr ^ ^ Tbontfim. 

Ho'ar^ely. adv. With a 

rough harfh voice. td*' • -^rif 

The hounds atnearer^jift^Ufe-^^j/J/^h^yM; 

TL. hunterdofepurfa’A the vujorury maid. Dryd. 

Ho'a RdE.wcss. n. f [from bcarys.] Rough- 
nefs of voice. . , ‘‘ x * ” 

The voice is feme times irWrehi^d by an boarfb- 
rttfs, ur vifcoot phlegm^ r 1* in » if Holder. 

1 had 1 a voice in hoav'n, ere (blpH’foos fttamv' 
Had damp'd it to a hoarfenefs. Dryd. King Arthur. 

The want of it in the wind-pipe occaftons boarfe - 
wt/Hft the gullet, and difficulty pf fwallowiag. 

Arbutbnot onAlimiuts. 

HO r ARY. adj. [hap, hajnunb, Saxon. -See 
Hoa'r,] * •* • r ' 

1. White ; whitifh. 

Thus fhc refted on her arm reclin’d. 

The hoary willows Waving with the wind. Addtfon . 

2. White or grey with age. 

A comely palmer dad in black Ittire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary grey. Spenfer. 

Solyman, marvelling at the courage and majefty 
of the hoary old prince in his fo great extremity, 
difmifted him, and fent him again into the city. . 

Knollex'x Hif cry. 

Has then my hoary head deferv'd no better. 

Rowe. 

Then in full age and hoary hotinefs. 

Retire, great preacher, to‘ thy promis’d blifs. PrloV. 

White with froft. 

The fea font alter; boary headed'fro fts 
Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon'pofc. 4 Sbakeff. 

Mouldy; moffy; rufty. ' ' r 

There was brought out of the* citv into the tamp 
very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread. KnWes's Hiflory . 

Ho'bkob. Thisis probably corrupted from 
hab nab by a coarfe pronunciation. Sec 
Hab jiab. . 9 - -r 

His incenfement at this moment ts fo implacable, 
that fatisfaOion can be none, but pangs-v( death and 

. (tpukhre: hobnob i«bis word; giv’tit,9rtakp’x. 

< ' 1 . fc .,Slaiefp. 

To HO'BBLE. <v. n. [to hop, to hcppU, to 
bobblej] 

1. To walk lamely or aokwardly upon one 
leg more than the other; to hitch ; to 
walk with unequal and incumbered fteps. 

The friar-was hobbling the fame way too. Dryden. 

Some pcifom continued a kind of hobbling march 
on the broken arches, but ft!! rhrotigh.' Addijcn. 

Was he ever able to walk without leading-ftrn^gs, 
without being di(covered by his hobbling f Swift. 

2. To move rooghly or unevenly. Feet 
being aferibed to verfes, whatever is done 
with feet is likewife aferibed to them. 

Thofe ancient Romans hed a fort of extempore 

Dryden. 

Prior. 

Urt^cn 

s.14 
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poetry, oruntuneable b bbling'ttti e. 

While you Pindarick truths rehcovfe, 
She hobbles in alternate verfe, 

Ho'bble. n.f. [from the verb.] 

ankward giif, 
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One of his heels is higher than the other, which 
gives him a bobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 

Ho bbler. n.f. [from bobby.] *a: l r 

For twenty bob biers armed, Irifhmen fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid djo-pence 
a-piece fer diem . Davies. 

Ho^bblinglv. adv. [from bobble.]' Clum- 
fily ; aukwardly ; with a halting gait. 
Ho'bby. n.f. [ hobereau, French.} 

1. A fpecies of hawk. 

They have fuch a hftvering p flcfflon of the Val- 
toline, as an bobby hath over a lark. -Baron. 

. .1 The people wih chop, like trouts at- an artificial 
fly,.and flare, like, lark^under the awe ofa. painted 
Lobby. ^ ^ - V Eft range. 

harts lit dar’d to lhtm the bobby's flight.’ h> r yd. 

2. [Hoppe, Gothick, a horfe; hobin, rr. 

a pacing horfe.] An Irifh or Scottiih 
horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. See 
Hobbler. , '1 

3. A fttek on which boys get aftride and 

ride. . . . - •" " • 1 \ 

Thofe grave contenders about o pinion a tive trifles 
look like aged Socrates upon his boy’s bobby horfe. 

• '' 3 • ’ Glanvilh. 

». As young children, who are try’d in 
Gw&rtsjtQ keep their fteps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger. 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer % ‘ « 

But leap pro libltu , and fcont • 

On horfe call’d bobby , or without. Prior . 

No bobby horfe, with gofgeous top, » ^ 

Cduld with this Rod of Sid compare. Swift* 

4. A fttlpid fellowj A 

1 have i^udied eight 1 or nine wife words to fpeak 
to you, which thefe bolfby hprfesynuftnot hear. , 

. Sbakejp. 

Hobgo'blin. n. f [according to Shutter, 
for robgoblifts, from Robin Goodfelltnw , Hob 
being the nickname pf Robin : but more 
probably,, according to Wallis and Junius, 
hopgobiifts\ etnpufa , betfanfe they do not 
move their feet: whence, fays Wallis, 
came the boys play of fix in the hole, the 
fox always hopping on one log.] A 
frightful faiiy. 

Fairies, black, grey, green and white* 
Attend v your oflS<je and your quality t 
Grier hobgoblin ,make ihe fairy o-yes. . Sbakeff. 

Ho'bit. n.f Pi fmail mortar to Shoot little 
bombs. 010 Witt kT 

Ho'bnail. n.f. [from hobbv and nail .] A 
. nail ufed in ftiocing a hobby or liftle 
horfe ; a nail with a thick ftrong helul. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, I bcfccch Jove on 
my knees thou may’ft be turn’d int q hobnails., 

Sbakefp. 

■ We (hall buy maidens as they buy hobnails , by 
the hundred. " ’ *‘ Sbakeff. 

r-fo ; BR ail e'd. adj. [from hobnail .].Set with 
hobnails. v • r ' J * 4 * 

Would’ft thou, friend, who'haft fw^Tegs alone. 
Would*!! ihoU| Jo run the.gimUr,, thefe exjKjfr. 

To a whold company of ba^ndll'd ffloea ? ihjdeAk 

Hock. n.f. [The farrie vniWhon^h ; })6h, 

• Saxon.] The joint between the knee 
and the fetlock. * * 

To Hock. v. a. [from the iioun .1 To 

hock. ' ' 

*••**••♦ * , S V I 1 I ' • 

H OCX. izte- X n.f. [from ffockheint, op 
Ho'cKAfcpRE. 

Rhenifbi . 

Roftor’d the fainting* high and mighty. 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vitee ; 

And made ’em ftoutly overcome 
With bachrach, hockamure and mum. Hudibrus . 

Wine becomes (harp, as bock, like vitriolick 

acidity. Floyer. 

. ' If cyder-royal fhould become unpleafant, and at 
UQht to botlle as old Iwkamore, mix one hoglhead 

of 
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HOD 

ofAn wtA sue of tart new cyder together. 

Ms uthtp . 

Ho ckh erb. n.f. \kock find herb ,] A plant 
the ■ftaw’witli mallows. Aitifttoorfb. 
To Hc/crti. v. a. [from AprA] To ham- 

firing-; .to cut th* finews about the bant 
Of bough. Ha nxter. 

HOCUS POCUS. [The original of this 
word is referred by TiIhtftm to a form of 
the RomMh church. Junius derives it 
from hocced, Weifli, a cheat, and poke and 
p*o*» a bog. jugglers nfing a bag for 

conveyance. It is corrupted from feme 
words that had once a meaning., and 
which perhaps cannot be discovered.] A 
joggle; acneat. 

Thu gift of hocus poeffing, and of difguifing mat¬ 
ters, is (urprifing. L* Eftrartge. 

HOD. *./. [corrupted perhaps in contempt 
from hood , » hod being carried on the 
head,] A kind of trough in which a la¬ 
bourer carries mortar to the mafons. 

A fork, and a hook to be tampering In clay, 

A lath, hammer, croud, a bod nr a tray. Tu^ 

Ho d mah. n.f. [Wand man,] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 

Hodmando'd. n,J, A fiflu 

Thofe that cuft their fhetl are the lobfter, the 
crab, the craw&fo, sod the bodmandod or dodman. 

. Baocn. 

Hodge-podge, n, f, [hache,foebt, hache- 
pat, qtxa&, baebirtnpot, French.] A medley 
of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our EnrtiOi tongue a gallimau¬ 
fry, or bmlge-podgrof all other fpeethes. Spenfer. 

u produce* eacclkvt corn, whereof the Turks 
make the trachana, mod houhourt, a certain hodge¬ 
podge of fun dry ingredients. Sandy*'t Travels. 

Hodie'rnial. adj, [hodiernus, Latin.] Of 
to-day. 

Hoe. n.f. [houe, French; houwc Dutch.] 
An inftrument to cat up the earth, of 

* which, the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 

They fhould be thinned with a boe, Mortimer. 

To Hoe. *v, n. [boner, French; batfwtn, 
Dutch.] To cut or dig with a hoc. 

They muft be continually kept with weeding and 
boebtg. Mortimer. 

HOG. n,J, [hwch, Welftv.] 

1. The general name of fwiue. 

This will raife (he price of bogs, if we grow all 
to be pork-eaters. Sbakefp. 

The bog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the labour* of this Lord of all. Pope. 

2 . A cafirated boar. 

To bring Hogs to a fair market. To 
fail of one’s deflgn. 

You have brought your begs to afine market, 

• Spe&ator. 

Hag is ufed in Lincoln (hi re for a. fheep 
of a certain age, 1 think of two years. 

Skinner. 

Ho'ccote. n,f. [hog and cote .] A houfe 
for hogs; ahoglty. 

Out of a fmall hogcote fixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been railed. Mortimer. 

Ho'oger s l> n.f, A two year old ewe. 

If** uR*| • 1 • 1 Ainfwortb, 

Hogh. n.f [otherwife written bo, bmu 9 or 
bough, from boogh, Dutch.] A hill; ri¬ 
ling ground ; a cliff*. Obfolcte. 

That well can witneft yet unto this day. 

The weftero begb, betprinkl’d with the gore 
Of mighty Coe mot- fairy Queen. 

Hoch erd. n.f, [btg and hypb, a keeper.] 
A keeper of hog*. 
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containing fixty- ( 


The tsi tte bOgbe+d and towkesper art M to be 

ufed in our poetry , but there are no liner words in 
. nHe Gdedk. t Broom, 

* Ho'oa rsH. adj. [froa* kg*} Having the 
usdities of an hog ; brutifh ; greedy ; 

elfifh. r . ii 

r Suiptcion Mi/a had, for the bfggtjb fhr e wdae fe of 
her hum, and Mopfa, (or a very unlikely epvy. 

Sidney. 

Ho'ggishly. aim. [from hrggifh.'] Gree¬ 
dily ; fclfifhly.. 

Ho'cchhineS3 , n.f. [from ioggrjb.] Bru¬ 
tality ; greedinefs ; fclhfhneu. 
Ho^gsbeans. ] 

Hog^bread. > n.f. Plants. Ainfw. 
Ho GgM y$HROOMS. J 
Ho'gs fennel. n.f. [hog and fennel] A 
plant. 

Ho'c sh e AD. [hqg and bead.] 

1. A mealuxe of liquids cor 
three gallons- 

Varro tell*, that every jugerum of vines yielded 
fix hundred urns of wine: according to this propor¬ 
tion, our aero flunfei yield .fifty-five bagfbeadt , and 
a little more. Arbutb/tat. 

2. Any large barrel. 

Blow ftrongly with a pair of bellows in a bog- 
Jbead, putting into ft before, that which you would 
have prefer ved; and in ihc huUnt that you with¬ 
draw the bellows, flop the hole. Bacon. 

They Aung up amt of their larged bogjbeads s 1 
drank it off { for it did not hold half a pint. 

Gulliver's 'Travels 

a 

Ho'gsty .n.f. [bog and fty .] The place 
in which fwinc are put to be fed. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naflinefe, 
without a fhoe or flocking to their feet, or a houfe 
fo convenient as an Hnglilh bogfty. Swift. 

Ho'gwaih. n. f [bog and *w*Jh .] The 
draff which is given to fwinc. 

Yotrr butler purloins tour liquor, and the brewer 
fells you begwajb. Arkutknot's Hi ft. of John Bull. 

Hu'iden. n.f. [hoeden, Wclfh ; feemina 
leviorit fame** Latin.] An ill-taught 
a ok ward country girl. 

To Ho'idenu n. [from the noun.] To 
romp indecently. 

Some of them would get a fcratch ; but we al¬ 
ways difeovered, upon examining, that they had been 
boiJetting with the young apprentices. Swift. 

7 * Hois e. 7 v. a. [havffer, French.] To 

To Hoist. | raile up on high. 

*Ti» the fport to have the engineer boift up with 
his own petar. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Join you with me; 

We’ll quickly boift duke Humphrey from his feat. 

Sbakefp. 

Hoife fail, and fly; 

And in thy flight aloud on Crattt cry. Chapman. 

Auria had bo fed fail, and was on hia way toward 
the bay of Naupa&uf. Knottedt Hftry. 

They loofed the rudder bands, and boifed up the 
mainfail to the wind, and ma4e toward fliore. _ 

A&ttxv ii.40. 

That man which priceth virtue tontfeU, aod can¬ 
not endure to hoife and ltrrke his fails, as the divers 
natures of calms and forms require, mufk cut his 
fails of mean length and breadth, and content him- 
fclf with a flow and fare navigation. Raleigh. 

What made Abfalom kick at all the kindneffes of 
his father, but becaufe his ambition would needs be 
fingering the feeptre, and boifting him into his fa¬ 
ther’s throne ? South. 

We thought for Greece 

The (ails were hgifted, and our fears relcafe. Dryd. 

They boift him on the bier, and deal the dale. 
And there’s an end. Oryden's Ptrf. 

What hafte fhe made to boift her purple fails ! 

And to appear magnificent in flight. 

Drew half our ftrength away. Dryd. AttfsrJmve. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafb : they Cry 
To boft their anchors, but the gods deny. Drpdei r. 

» I'UV Af/f C f ’SOI l * 
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Seise him, take, Ao^fnih up, break dff h'jg hold* 
And tofs him headtong feom the temple's wall. 



tf 'twat an ifland where they found the (hells, 
they finightwaya eoociuded that the . whok iflend 
lay originally at the bottom of tfae fca, v^nd that 
was boifted up from fome vapour from beneath. 

Woodward's Natural Hftn f. 

Hold, in the old glolfarics, is mentioned 
in the fame fenfe with nvold, i. e. a go* 

vemouf or chief officer; bat in fome oroer 
places for love, as boldlic, lovely. 

Gibfon'i Camren. 

Ta HOLD. <v. a. preter. held; part, palT. 
held or bolden . [bald an, Gothick ; Jjalbatt, 
Saxon; benden , Dutch.] 

t. To grafp in the hand: to gripe; to 
clutch. 

Lift up the lad, bold him fn thy hand. Genefts. 

France, thou may'll bold a ferpent by the tongue, 
A fading tyger fafer by the tooth. 

Than, keep in peace that hand, which dwa do 1 ft bold. 

Sbakefp. 

2 . To conhefl; to keep from feparation. 

The loops held out curtain to another. 

Exci . xxxVf. n. 

3. To keep; to retain ; to gripe fail; not 
to let go. 

Tw taw it was fer fetyr to be told. 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 
la vain he feeks, that having cannot bold. 

fairy Queen. 

Prove all things : bold fad that which is good. 

% Tbef. t. 

4. To maintain as an opinion. 

Thou haft there them that hold the do&rine of 
Balaam. Rev. 

f. To confider ; to regard. 

1 as a ft ranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this fer ever. Sbaiefpears. 

6 . To think of; to judge with regard to 
praife or blame. 

1 bold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girt that foves him not. Sbakefp. 

One amongft the faireft of Greece, 

That bolds hw honour higher than hiseafe. Sbak. 

'Iliii makes thee Welled peace fo light to bold. 
Like Summer’s flies that fear oot Winter'* cold. 

fait ft*. 

ft Jd fuch in reputation. Phi Hips. 

He would make us amends and (pend fome time 
with si} if we held his company and conference 
agreeable. Bacon . 

As Chaueer h the father of Englifh poetry, fo I 
bold him m the feme degree of veneration as the 
Grecians be/d Homer, or the Romans Virgil. Dryd. 

Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your tinha ppy queen A mata dear ? Dry den. 

7. To recci\ r c, and keep in a veflel. 

She tempers dulcet creams, nor thefe to bold 
Wants her fit vcflels pure. Milton. 

8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 
as, a hogfhead holds (ixty-three gallons ; 
the fack is too little to hdd the grain. 

9. To keep; not to fpiil, 

„ Broken eiftems that can bold no water. Jerem. 

10. To keep; to hinder from efcape. 

For this internal pit shall never bold 
Cdtftial fpirits in bondage. Milton. 

11. To keep from fpoil; to defend. 

With what arms 

We mean to bold what anciently w claim 
Of empire. Milton, 

ix. To keep from lofc. 

Man fbftuld better bold his place 
By wifdom. Milton. 

13. To hate any flit Lon. 

The ftar that bids the (hepherd fold t 
blow the top ot heav’o doth bold. Mllten. 

And now the flrand, and now the plain they held ; 
Their ardent eyes with bloody freaks were fill’d* 

1 v . Dry den. 

Obferve 
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Obfero the youth who firft appears hi fight. 

And bolds the ncarcft (tattoo to the light, Drydem. 

14. To poffcfs ; to have. 

Holding Canoli in (he naan of Rotoct 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the kalb. 

To let him flip at will. Sbakefp. 

Thecaftle, balden by a, ifon of Germans, he 
commanded to he befieged. Knelles's Hifiorj. 

Afluredly it is more (hame lor a mao to lolc that 
which he boldetb, than to fail in getting that which 
he never bad. Hayward, 

15.1° poflefs In fubordination. 

‘ He was willing to yield himfelf unto Solyman as 
lua filTrli and of him to bold hit feigqionr for a 
yearly tribute. Knolles. 

The terms too hard by which 1 was to bold 
The good. Milton, 

16* To fufpend; to refrain. 

Men in the midi: of their own blood* and fo furi- 
oufly afiukd, held their hiads, contrary to the laws 
ot nature and ncceflity. Bacon. 

Death I ahudo'fti O held thy blow 1 • 

What thou do’ft, thou do’ft not uow. Crqjha w, 

K y. To fiop j to reftrain* 

We cannot bold mortality's Armband. Sbahfr. 
Ml, banning hag f nschantrefs, i Jid thy tongut. 

. Sbiilfjptare. 

When ftr*t the people, by no force awapeird, 
Dor longer from their inclination held , ... 

Break forth at once. Walhr. 

UiJcft thou find occafion, bold thy tongue j 
ThyfeKor others, cartlcfs taHt may wrong. Denham. 

Hold your laughter, then divert your felkw- 
fenrants. Swift. 

18* Td fix to any condition. 

llisgracious pcoutife you might* 

As caufe had call'd you up, have held him to, Shak, 

19. To keep; to favc* 

£tay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
■ la beid from foiling with fo weak a wind. 

That it wifi Quickly drop: my day is dim. Sbakfp. 

ao* To confine to a certain ftate. 

The Moft High then (hewed figns for them, and 
held ftiil the flood, ’till (hey were palled over. 

a Rfdr. lift. 14. 

21 * To detain ; to keep in confinement or 
fubjeltion. 

Him God hath raifod up, having looted the pains 
of death, bccaufe it was not poffible that be (hould be 
b&Uen of it. t _ Alts. 

22* To retain; to continue, 

'fhefe reafont mov'd her (Ur-like huiband’s heart; 
But ftil! he held his purpofe to depart. Drjden, 

22. To pradife with continuance. 

Night , 

And chaos, incefiori of nature, bold 
. Eternal anarchy. ^ Milton. 

24. Not to intermit. 

Seed-time and hanreft, heat ihd hoary froft, 

Shall tdd their courfe. Milton. 

25. To foletnnize; to celebrate. 

The queen this day here bold* her parliament, 

But little thinks we (ball be of her council. Sbakefp. 

He bdd n ft aft in km book like the feat 01 a 
k in l* A. Sam. 

36. To conferve; not to infringe. 

Her hufttnd beard «, and bcH his peaee. 

Namk. . 

She fmd, and bold her peace: JEaeut went, 

V okaowmg whom the facred fibyl meant. Dryden, 

27. To manage J to handle in telle dually. 

Some in their difcourlc defire rather commenda¬ 
tion of wir, hi being able to bold all aigumcnts, 
than of judgment inf dlfeerning what is true. Bacon. 

28. To maintain. 

Whereupon they alfo made engines again!} tbeir 
cosines, and held them battle a kmg fcafon. 

' i Mac. vi. <a. 

29. To carry on conjunctvely. 

The Phanfeea bold *cou»ci l agaunft hire, Matrbew. 
A while difcouffe they bold. Milton. 

30. To profecute; to continue. 

He came to the land’s end, where be bolding fin 

tourk towards the Weft, did at length peaceably pafr 
feeudt lie Asmu 
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31. To Hold forth* To offer, to exhibit; 
To propofe. 

Chriflianity camp into the world with the greateft 
flmplicity of thought aod language, at well as life 
and manners, bolding firth nothing but piety, 
charity, and humility, with the belief of the Mdfiah 
fend of his kingdom. ‘temple. 

Obferve the comedian of ideas in thepropofitioot, 
which books bold firth and pretend to- toads as 
truths. Locke. 

My account is fo for from interfering with Mokt, 
that it bolds firth a natural interpretation of his 
feafe. Woodward. 

32. To Hold forth. To protend; Co put 
forward to view. 

Hdw joyful and pl eafii oa a thing it is to have a 
light befd us firth bom heaven to diie&otorftcps t 

''■ - ' . . Chyme. 

33. To Horn m. To rdirain ; to govern 

by the bridle. ' 

I have lately fold any hag, andhanaftly told his 
greateft fault, which is, that he became fuck a lover 
of liberty, that 1 could .force bold blip fu. Swift. 

34. To Hold r.. To teftraiq in general. 

Thde mans hafti/lck the,, warier (art of you doth 
not commend g ye wife they had held thcmfelvci 
femgerfor, and ^iffe dcfgcrpifty flown abroad * 

Hooker. 

35. To Hold off. To keep at a diftance. 

Although *ti*m that Caftio have his place; 

Yet if you pleafe to bold him off a while. 

You (nail by that perceive him. Shakefp. Othello. 

VhetAjm of fight doth ftrifce upon the pupil of 
the eye dire&ly, without any interception \ wncteas 
Abo Curt of the car doth b 4 d *ff th; (pood ■ little 
from the organ. Bacon. 

1 am the butter acquainted with yoo for abknee, 
Us noon ore with AtotoJclvea- for afi&tioa: ahknee 
does but bold off a friend, to make a friend, to 
snake one fee huh indy. Pope to Swfft. 

36* To Hold «* To continue ; to pio- 
trad; to pu(h forward. 

They xeck Barhareffo, balding tor hU cofife to 

Attacks who bcough^ greaj. fear upon the country. 

I ., Knolles* s Hi), Tory. 

Iftnc obedience CbsHenged were indeed due, then 
did our brethren both begin, the qsasvel and AWW it o». 

t Saumhrfpn. 

37. To Hold out. To extend; to ftretch 
fonh. 

The King held amt to Eftfer the golden feeptre 
that was in btt hand. MJlb. v. a. 

38. To Hold out. To offer; to propofe. 

fortune bolds out thefe to you at rewards. 

Benjomftn. 

39. To Hold out* To continue to do or 
fuffer. 

He cannot loog holdout thefe pings, 

Th* Mceiimt care and labour of his mind. Sbaktfp. 

40. To Hold up. Toraife aloft. 

I (hould remember him t does he not bold up bis 
bead, to it were) and ft rut in his gaitt Sbakefp. 

The hand of aho Almighty vifibly held up, and 
p repar ed fo take vengeance. Locke. 

41. To Hold up. To fuftain; to fupport 
by influence or contrivance. 

There is no mao at once cither excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows eiiher as he bolds him¬ 
felf up in virtue, or lets himfelf Aide to vicioufnefs. 

Sidney. 

It followed], that all which they do in this foit 
procrcdeth originally from fome fuch agent as know- 
eth, appointed, bJdetb up, and actually frameth 
the fome. Hooker. 

The time miforder’d doth in commoo.fenfe 
Crowd us. end cmOa ui to tlfis monftious form, 

To bold our fafety up. Sbakefp. 

And fo (ucccfs of mi (chief (hall be home. 

And heir from heir (hail hold his quarrel up. Sbak. 

Tbofc princes have held up their fovereignty heft, 
which have been fparln| in thofe grants. Davies, 

Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial. 

But bold him up in life, and cheer his foul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful tape. 

Addifon'o Cato, 
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piece 


" c n*vc oiren n\aoc one coQuaeraDiy ttucJ 
of marble take and bold up another, having pur- 
pofely caufed their flat furfmees to be carefolly ground 
and polilbed. - $oyle. 

To Hold. *v. n . 

i- To Hand; to be right; to be without 
exception. 

To fay that Amply an argument, taken from 
man's authority, doth bold no way, neither affirma¬ 
tively nor negatively, is hard. Hooker. 

This baldetb not in the fta-coafts. Bacon. 

The lifting of. plants is moft ut thofe that ere 

ij , b . od * 5 ** °* k » c,m * chefnut, and 
this h&Sdetb in tvees; but iA herbs itnoften oontrarr. 

Bfrfn, 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
diford** and when the hekotfo of the pwfeffor* of 
religion is decayed, and full of formal and tffthaf 
the times be ttupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may doubt the ipringing up of a new (z£t ; if then 
alfo there (hould arife any extravagant and ft range 
fpirit, to make himfelf author thereof; *\\ which 
points held when Mahomet published his law, 

.... , . Bacon. 

Nothing can be of .greater ufe and defence to the 

imitd than the difco*em« of the colours of good and 
evil, (hewing in what cafes they bold , and in what 
they deceive., Macon, 

Where outward force conftrains* thefoattoee bolds ; 
But wfco conftfauis me h Milton. 

None of his folutioos will bold by mere mccha- 

, . Mart. 

Hus tinfeen agitation of the minute parts wiU 
hold in light and (pirituous liquors. Boyle. 

The drift of this figure bolds good in all the parta 
of cbe creation. VBJlrange . 

The rexfons given by them againft the woHhipof 

urges, will cqeilly bold againft the worOup of 
logp* amongft Chriftians. Stilling feet. 

It bolds is all operative principles whailocver, 
but cfpccUUy in fuch as sulace to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. 

South. 

The proverb holds, tbit to be wife and love. 
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gods above. Drydosfs Phbit 
were made to / id 


Bor bafe pnadudsen and rejeft the gold. DryLn. 

This remark, I muft acknowledge, is not fopro- 
f«r for the colouring a* the defign; but it will bold 
for both. Dry den. 

Our authto otCou no rexfon ; and wbts any body 
does, we (ball fee whether it will bold or nov. ffecke. 

Tl>c rule holds in land as well as all othe* cori ♦no¬ 
di ties. r-r, Locke. 

This feenis to bold in moft cafes. Addifon. 

The analogy b ids good, and precisely keeps to 
the fern* ptopenki fit the pknets and coaitmr 

Cbeytte. 

Sandforiusfo experiment of torfplfation, being to 
thaofttor fecretions as five to three, does not bold in 
this country, except in the hot left time of Summer. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

In words, as fafhions, the fame rule will bold ; 
Alike fontaftick, if too new or old. Pope. 

2m To continue unbroken or unfubdued. 

Our force by land hash nobly held L Sbakefp. 

, 1 o laft; to endure. 

We fee, by the peeling of onions, what a bolding 
fqbftance the (kin iis. tacof. 

Never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop’d his life one Winter more might bold. 

Denbam. 

To continue without variation. 

We our (fate 

Hold, to you yours, while our obedifcpce bolds, 

Milton. 

He did not bold ha this mind long. L'EJlrangc. 

To refrain. 

His dauntlefs heart would fain haw held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. Dry den. 

6 . To (land up for; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world, and they that do hold of his fide do find it. 

kPifd. it. 24. 

They nuift, if they bold to iheir puuupk*. aeree 
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ho i. 

that dune* WJ «htit frodiiafo#\d*iy|-4» W they 

have. . #**• 


reftor’d.an 
jmbers hold 


With thefait freckled king and beajd ofgolfl j ^ I boldtcgtdx reedy 

^ ft __ L a.. — ^ U ai# ftKAif /■■i!■ I 


* \f ><$ L 

! ; 'As to the holding **t apbinftfoftiifiytteraiioni 

; of It ale. it fometimes proceeds from principles., 

! J, fcflit-M Pfjdt. 

18-. T > Hoi d togtd*ihn 4 o*bc joined., 

Gothick toaftet <m*dt at fevqral timert 


hu Jire hit eyes, luch. rays tncy cart, 

_ r _inem Mi eagle's bcii is plac'd. x Lhyiem 

7. To be dependant on, • f,cr l J 

THe other two were great princes, though bolding 

of him | men both of giantlike hogenefs and force. 

v t* < j , .Sidney. 

The mother, if the houfe bolds of the ladv, had 

rather, yea and willy+iatcdierfpn cunning and bold. 

'* Afcbsdn. 

1 The great barons-Had. tiot only»great humbersiof 

"knights, but even petty barons bidding under them. 
11 II '*.2 1 . 1 ij la 1 * • fli&Kfit* 

w My crowd 1 irabfotaft^ontf Jjoldsxd none. Dr^d. 

8. To derive right. 1 « L \* ’\ € J 

•Til truebit foroftW'nohleftTitfrr^rm^; ‘ 

1 1 thierefotr Bbld from that ^hicfi firft nrtte ** l 

• w . o.ift ;«> TfiNsi • 1 ^ 'Drydrn* 

— I - - h *1 * 4 Mtn I v t J T c* * 

$. Tdtetmai* an ^pinion. . • J 1 

^Ten do/df and jprofels without ever having eia- 
**,mined, . •, j - r • , 1 j • ’ ■» 

go. Tp Hold forth- T^har^ngue * J» ipv 4 k 
in publick; tp fet forthpnbljckJpfa, > 

A petty conju«or, telling fortunes. Said fotph-Ao 
the market place. * LlEfi range. 

ii. to Holp in. To felhain-otie’s fell. 1 

I am fall of the fury ofthe Lord 1 : * 3 fm weary 

with bolding in. . . . %nYi. fl. 

~.i If 


▼- ~ ' 4 * 

Dfyden. 


remain 


H O L 

On ydtr vigebr now. 

My bold of Vhi* mW kingdom dll depends. Mihnt. 

, Catch; power of fencing. * ■ 

1 he lawhMM^et atiothei bo/dob you. ; Sbakafr. 

, Prifon; bBce 4 oF eutodyv * J 

f ^'They lay him in bold, bfaA)(e*Jt Was hotdd- 

whhfraaWbedbneVVh him. ffidker. 

* * * The prifimetto hiautcAfreifted? 


mie|niucic, . 

rig in a great^nimy 


swivu vniim ri » sib tuuucuf wv* --- 

world befidcs, mu ft keep faith apaonglt themfelves, 
or clfc they ^nrinot 'bold together. * Locke. 

20. to 'H.6ld up. To fupport himfelf. Ai 
All tlie wife layings which philofophers; could 
tntnbdr apV hive helped only to ftipport YonUT f«^ 
ftout and obftinate minds, whichw wiihoi 4 thu.* 0 ift- 
anoe f of :phil9fophy> aoald have held kf {roUy f^cll 
df.themfeivt*. 1 Ui- . . ..*.x tillqifoy, 

1 21, to Hold »/. Not to be foul weather. 

U . Though r?(K and dark ike point appear,! 

Quoih Ralpb, it may bold up and clear, limdibrns. 

z%k Tt .H oiiD’ -vp* To continue the fame 
fpeed. , :* J * ‘ 

When IW ftan' (hto the world 1 together, thefuc- 
cefs of the firft feenis 'to prefs upon ; the repetition, of 
,? the latter* h>r Whycouldtoot he Md oft C 

i •*; ■(.«> i*'. Cottier of £sny. 

2J. Tf Hold^wS-M" CPd 5 adhere toy to ■co¬ 
operate: with. • *v ' 

There is none thit boldeth t vitb me in tnele things 
but Michael. \ J ,. Daniel. 

Hold his the appearance of an interjec- 
, tlon; but is the imperative mood, For- 
« be^r; ftop; be ftiil. 

Hold,'ho \ lieutenant—fir—Montano l Centk- 


l 


They laid sad 

tfc n can xi ay. “ u 


un'o 

6 . Cuftody. , ; ■ ■> 

King Richard, he is thd mighty obfd 
I ‘OfBdlirigbroke. " . , ‘ 


* Diydrft. 
fchf'jth^m in bold 
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diftance 

* •! without doling with oScrs* / # • i 

Thefc arc interefts important eomigh, and 4 et 

• we mutt be wooed. (6 conftder them; nay, that 

dees net prevail neither, but with a perverfe coynefs 
vre bold 1<f. ‘ i* ‘ 2 *<*J*f Pity- 

14. To Hold on* To.coatlfiue; not to be 

interrupted. .1 oi 1. 

The trade beU on foe many years alter the bi~ 
fbopc-became Proteftants ; and fomenf their naiAes 
are ftiil remembered with infamy,, on account of en¬ 
riching their families by. fuch facnleg ous alienations. 

' Sxttifi. 

15. 9 FHoldo». To proceed. 

He held on however, ’till he was upon the very 

point of breaking. L* EJirange. 

iO. To Hold w/, To Ia/l.; to endure. 

Before thafe dews that form manna come upon 
trees m the faUcys, they difiipM«» and cannot bold 

anfy Bacon, 

As there are mountebanks for the natural body 
fo are there mountebanks (or the politick «^dy; 
men that perhaps have been lucky in two or three 
axperiments, but want the grounds of feieuce, and 
therefore cannot bold out. Bacon, 

Truth, fidelity, and juftice, are a fure way ot 
thriving, and will bold out , when all fraudulent arts 
and devices will fail. * r til for/or. 

By an extremely exaft regimen a eortfumytivc 
perfon may bold cat for years, if the fymptoms arc 
not violent* it ! # Arbeubnot, 

1 j. To Hold out . Not to yield ; not to 

be fubdued. _ T 

The great mafter went with his company to a 
place where the ‘Spaniards, fore charged by Achi- 
snetes, had much ado to bold out, Knottedx Hificry. 

You tliink it ftrange a perfon, obfequiou* to thofe' 
he loves, (hould bold out fo long agauift importu¬ 
nity. Boyle. 

Nor could the hardeft ir*n bold out 
Agamft his blows. Hudibras. 

I would cry now, my eye* grow womanifti 5 
But yet my heart bolds out . Dryd. Sfmni/b Fryar. 

The citadel of Milan ha* held out formerly, after 
the conqucft of the reft of the dutchy. Addifon. 

Pronounce your thoughts 5 are they (till fixt 
To bold’ll #«*, and fight it to the laft ? 

Or are your hearts fubdu'd at len th, and wrought. 

By time and iU fucccfs, to a fubmilhon. Addifon . 


men. 


• Hive ybu forgof all ftnfe of place and duty ? 
j The'gcrneral fpbaks to you— bold, bold , for (hame !■ 

** - J « - Sbaktfp, 

Hold % bold! are all thy empty wilhes fuch! 

A good old woman would have Xaid as much. Dryd, 

Ho I d . »./. [from the verb.] - 
i; The aft of feizing; gripe; grafp; feizure. 
It & ufed with great frequency, both li¬ 
terally? and figuratively* both for manual 
and intelleftualagsjicjv The verbs with 
which It is ofteneft united, are take, lay , 

and htfve, •’ c * J 

Thofa bards delivered no certain truth of any 
thing; neither is *hfeifc any^errtin bold to be taken 
of any antiquity which is received by tradition. 

, , n - v g, ( Spenferon Ireland, 

The wits p[ the multitude are fuch, that many 
ihings- ilyy cannot thy hold on at once. Hooker . 

, " .filzah put fceih his hnd to,the vk of Cod, and 
toot bold of if, fer the oxen fhodk If. 2 Sam. v{. 6 . 

This is to g'ne him liberty and power: -t 
Rather thou Ihould’ft lay bold upon him; fetid him 
To deferv'd death /arid a juft puniftunerr. Ben Jonf, 

.. Let but them .• K . r 

find‘courage to lay bold on 1 thili^ccafion. Milton, 

The devil hkmtcJf, .whenilfii 1 °^ MPQn Job, could 
not tranfpbr\that p^tjfcntf^OP^man bts.trm- 

per, or make him quit himfc d* L'^fratige. 

Hcfc»sj r dfh6frfi«ipgjH , wgh«!th griping^, . 

And rent away with Mle the ling'rmg gold. Dtyd[ 

The hand 'is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one eppoftte to them bending back¬ 
wards, and Of greater ftrength than any of them 
fingly, wlilch we call the thumb, to join with them 
feverally or united, whereby »J is fitted to lay hfld of 
objects of any fize or quantity. Hay on the Creation. 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, * 

Thy mefty fet me fret, 1 

WInlft in the confidence ofjjraj*r. 

My foiil 't&tho/Jori thee. - 1 Addifon. 

Wc a^fttan^ely backward to ttdfboid of this lafe, 
this ouly method of cure. Atterbuty. 

He kept his bbld, * 

Nor loft 'till beauty was decay'd and old. 

And love was by pofleffion pall'd and cold. Granv. 

2. Something to be held; fupport. 

If a man be upon an high place, without rail^ or 
good hold, he is ready to Jail. Baton. 

3* Power of keeping* 


1 wbo is ey[y 

sf r ' « 

1 Fear Ssthat jjafiM -whlek fftjtFt |h> g^eattft power 
dver cri, dnrtd By Wfiioh t?od ^ar.d His laws take the 
fureft bold p( us, , . ' til lot fon. 

Let ii corfm an unWiever't inrereft wnd 
fafety to Vrortgyou, and then it wilt be impoffibfe 
you can have any bold upon him, btcqufb (hire is I 
nothing left to give buna check, or tb putiixithafba- 
lance againft hi» profit. * ,-&ii ft. 

8^ Hold of a Ship, All that part which 
j lies between the kccifon anfl tivt !6Wat 

j n i • ••• V^... * - . JLtlii Yyi 

,4cck. • . , tUrru. 

Now a fea into the bold was got, » 4 . 

Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dry deft. 

9. A lurking place: as, the hold qf a wild 
I - beaft or dccr. 

10. A fortified place; ft fort; a fafe residence. : 

. 1; was his policy to leave no bold behind him; 

■ bbt make uft plairi and wafte. Spenfiy. 

Thefe feparated themfalves utilo David, inio the! 
bold to the wildernefs, men of raighti r Cbron. 
He (hall deftroy the ttrbng holds. Jeremiab m 

Ho'lder. tt.f. [from hold,] 

1. One that holds or gripes afty thing in his" 
hand. 

The makers atad holders 6t plows are wedded to 
their own particular way. Mortimer • 

2. A tenant; one that holds land under 

another. , 

In times paft holdings Verb fo oTentiful, and 
holders' fo fcarcc, as well was the’ landlord, who 
could get one to be his tenant. Carew, 

Holder fo'rtH . tt.f. [hold and forth. J An 
haranguer; one who fpeaks in publick. 

Whence L>me tub bolder fortf have made 
In powd "ring* tubs ike rich fit trade. Hudibras. 

He was confirmed in this Opinion upon feeing the 
boldcrfortb. “ Addifon • 

Ho'ldf^st. tt. f. [holf and ff] Any 
thiog which ta^cs bold; a catch; a nook. 

The federal teeth arc furniihed with boldfajts 
fuitable to the ftrcli that they are put to. Ray. 

■ Ho ; ld i kg. tt.f [from holdJ\ 

1. Tenure; farm. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders lb fcarce, 
as w ell was the landlord who could get a tenant. 

. . 1 * Carevr^ 

2. It f metimes fignifieg the burthen or 

: chorus of a fong. 

The bolding evety man fliitll blat if loud 
Av hi* ftrong fid« can volly. Sbakefpeate. 

Hole, tt.f [h*U Dutch- hole, Saxon.] 

1. A cavity narrow and long, cither per¬ 
pendicular or horizontal. 

The earth had hot a bole to hide this deed. Sbak. 
A loadftone is fo difpofed, that ft (ball draw untd 
it, 1 oti a reclined plane, a bulldc of fted, which, as 
it afcehfa near to the loadftone. May fall down 
ShtOugh Ibtne hole, and fo return to the place whence 
it began to movt. Wiikindt DadcHst? 

There are the tops of the mountain** *nd under 
their roou in boles and caverns the air h often de¬ 
tained. . ... Burnet, 

9, A perforation; afmallinterfticial vacuity* 

Look upon I men fchat has Adah‘holes in it: thefe 
heiee appear black, men are oHofl^ctfeired in taliSfig 

l baUt 
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kdtt for fpotsof ink; and painters, to reurefvnt 
holes, make ufe of black. Hoyle. 

S« A cave; a hollow place. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Sbakefp. 

4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife fpends alt 1 days in a hole, with a 
houfe upon his head. L'Eflrange. 

1 have frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued 
the® 1 ** ^ ar a * another bolt , flopping all pallages to 
thei r 0Wn neft, and it was natural for them to fly 
into the uext bolt. Addifon. 

j. A mean habitation. Hole is generally 
ofed, nnlefs in fpeaking of manual works, 
with lome degree of diflike. 

When Alexander firit beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament! 

How much more happy tbou, that art content 
To live within this little holt, than I 
Who after empire, that viin quarry, fly. Drydeu. 

6 . Some fubterfuge or fhi ft. Ainfwortb. 

The cavity under the (houlder. 

under the arm- 
Bacon. 

Bleflcd lady* 

Hanmer. 

By m yholidam, here comes Catharine. Sbakefp. 
Ho'iltY. adu. prom holy.] 

1. Pioufly; with {anefity. 

Thou would'ft be great. 

Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illncfs fbould attend it: what thou would'ft 
highly. 

That wouldlt thou bclily. Sbakefptare. 

2 . Inviolably; without breach. 

Friendftiip, a rare thing, in princes, more rare 
between princes, that fo bolily was obfenred to the 
laft of thole excellent men. Sidney. 

Ho liness. n.f. [from holy.] 


HOL 

*• N ? I< V J ike found, reverberated from a 
cavity. 

The fouthero wind, 

Now by his hollow whittling in the leaves, 

ForeieU a tempeft. Sbaktfpeare. 

Thcrtce iffu’d fuch a Waft and billow roar. 

At threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. 

Not faithful; not found; not what one 


H 
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appears. 

Who in went a hollow friend doth try, 

Diroftly fcafoas Wmhis tnemy sbakefp. Hamht. 

Hollow church jwpift, are like the roots of nettles, 

ksn! thc “ Utlvts rtin * not > but tear all the flinging 

_ _ _ Bacon. 

He feem’d. 

But all was telle and hollow. Milton. 


{hollow and heart.] 


Tickling is moft in the foies, a 
boles and udes. 

Holiday n.f {holy dame.] 


Howtl. 
Hudilras. 


— 

Bacon . 


U 


igious goodnefs, 

uinefs 


To feparate the bufband and the wife. Sbakefp, 
Religion is vent by difeords, and the bolint/soi 
they role Hors is decayed, and full of Scandal. Bacon. 

Then in full age, and hoary hoiinefs. 

Retire great teacher, to thy promis'd bUft. Prior. 

We tee piety and hoiinefs ridiculed as morofe fin. 
fularities. _ Rogers. 

2* 'l*he flate of being hallowed; dedication 
to religion. 

3. The title of the pope. 

I here appeal unto the pope. 

To bring my whole Ciufe 'fore his hoiinefs . Skakefp 
His boline/s has told fome Englilh gentlemen,* 
that ihofc of our nation (hould have the privileges. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Holla, inter/. [ Ula, French.] A word 
nfed in calling to any one at a dilbmce. 

Lift, lift! I hear 

Some far off holla break the filent air. Milton. 

To Holla. *v. n. [from the inteijettion. 
Thi« word it now vitioufly written hollo 
by the beft authors: fomettmes halloo.] 
To cty out loudly. 

But 1 will find him when he lies afleep. 

And in his ear 1*11 holla Mortimer! Sbakefptare. 

What halloing and what ftir is this to-day. Sbab. 

Ho'llakd. n.fm Fine linen made in Hol¬ 
land . 

Some for the pride of Turkifli courts defign’d 
For folding turbanU fineft bolland bear. Dry den. 

Ho'llow. adjm [from hole.] 

1. Evacuated; h 
not folid. 

It is fortune's ufe 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
Ao»gt of poverty. Sbakrft. Mercbw,, cJV„l tr . 
Some Jearch for hollow trees and fell the woods. 

** ** ftares, he ftampa cha^^d, 

^be hollow tow ’n with clamour* ling around. Dr yd 
• VOL. I. 


-, — practice or fenti- 

ment differing from profeffion. 

What could be expelled from him, but knotty and 
crooked bollowhtarted dealings ? — - 

The bolltrwbearted , difaffedled, 

And dofe malignant* are deleted. 

Ho'llow. n. fm 
1. Cavity; concavity. 

I've heard myfelf proclaim'd. 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Lfcap’d the hunt. Sbakefptare* 1 King Lear, 

I fuppole there te fome vault or hollow, or ifle, 
behind the wall, and feme pafiage 

Againft the horfe's fide his (pear 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear ; 
Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. Denham. 

Himtelf, as in the hollow of his hand. 

Holding, obedient to his high command. 

The deep abyfs. Prior. 

2. Cavern; den; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did*ft defeend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? Shake fp. 

Forefts grew 

Upon the barren hollows , high o'erfhadtnc 
The haunts of favage beafts. Prior. 

Pit. 


3 


A fine genius for gardening thought of 

hollow into 


laving a void (pace within • 


fuch an unlightly hollow into fo uncommon and 
agreeable a feene. Addifon 

4. Any opening or vacnity. 

Hetouched the bollowoi his thigh. Gen. rxii. ac. 

5. Paflage; canal. 

The little fprings and rills are conveyed through 
httie channels into the main hollow ot the aque- 
duft. Addifon on Italy. 

to rio lLOW. n)m a. [from the noun.] To 
make hollow; to excavate. 

Tre **» niddy hollow* d, did the waves fuftain. 

Ere (hips in triumph plow'd the watiy plain Dry 4 
Multi tudes were employed in the finking of write, 
and the hollowing of trees. Spectator. 

To Hollow. «x>. n. [This is written by 
negleft of etymology for holla. See 
Holla.] Toihout; to hoot. 

«rT h / i M lcfecn wi!I wail » and m yow ear 
Will bellow, rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dry den. 

I pafs for a difafteded per Ion and a murderer, 
became 1 do not boot and hollow, and make a node. 

wt . « ,» . . . Addifon. 

Me With hit hounds comes hollowing from the 
(table. 

Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. 

Ho llowly, mho* [from holltnw. 1 

1. With cavities. 

2. Unfaithfully; infincercly; diflioneflly. 

O earth, bear witnefs. 

And crown wharf profete with kind event, 

H I fpcak true ; if hollowly invert 

What beft is boaded me, to mifchief I Sbakefp 

You (hall arraign your confciencc, 


I. Cavity; ftate of being hollow. 

fJL y ° U ,!in>w a ,lone or * ^rt. they give n. 
be , d hrM° JTn re a ° bulle, “» ”cept lhevhapi. cn to 

J \ P I ,he a,r - Bacon. 

,t f ccn * art b taken up by a ftrong wind, (o 

place. fC rcmainc ^ fl rcat empty hollownefi in the 

ho/lcwntrF °!k Cind .* r fine P° wder will fufler no 
^ aDC£? ^ Wlt ^ m them, though they be dry fub- 

I- ? 5 ceit ’ infincerity; treacheiy. ***' 

Nor afcT d:tU8 ! ltcrr no* l»»e <hte lead; 

Peotl ring Lear. 

it jn ealv il ’ ,nd . n *» *“d foft natured, think 
friradftro r " 11 g ' ,n and rtekon thdr own 

he \ T d is tbe of G «>. that 

lie only who m*de hearts can unite them. Stub. 

ow itooT. n.j. \hdhsw and roct. 1 A 
H P“ nt * , r ^ Ainjuxnth. 

H ™ Y : *■/ poleyn, Saxon.] A plant. 

ftr ated feeds m each. Ot , ree there aiffe- 

w.th f0mt nt, 'r ,td in *l>c leave , fome 

with /‘liowberMci, and fome with white. Miller. 

i'aireit blofloms drop with every blaft; 

But the brown beauty will like hollies la(t 

xi a.** ® omc to the holly hedge 

Neftung repair, and to the thicket fome ; 

borne to the rude pro t eft ion of the thorn. 'Ibomfm. 

Hollyhock ^/, [foh^ec, Saxon, com- 

monly called holy oak.] Rofemallow. It 
is in every refpett larger than the com. 
mon mallow. Miller 

* ^°^A ks far cxcctd poppies for their durable* 
nefi and are very omaaenul. Mortimer 

Hollyxose. \ 

Ho'llytxbb. J n 'f % P ,ant ** Ainfworth • 

Holme, n.f 

1. Holme or how me, whether jointly or 

fingly, comes from the Saxon Jtolme; a 
nver illand; or if the place be not fuch, 
the fame word fignifics alfo a hill, or 
mountain. Gihfods Camden. 

2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree did’ft thou take them com. 
panying together i who anfwercd, under a holme tree. 

, Serf. 58. 

the maple (eldom inward found. 


Gay, 
Tbomfon. 


And trv your penitence, if it be found. 

Or hollowly put on. Sbakefptare. 


boiio'w 


The carver holme, the maple (eldom inwaru 

Holocaust, n. f. an d «iJ A 
burnt facrificc; a facrifice of which the 
whole was confumed by fire, and no¬ 
thing retained by the offerer. 

Ilaat carried the wood for the facrlfice, which 
fcem ; an bolocauft, or byrnt^iffenng, to be eon- 
fumed unto allies, we cannot well conceive a bur¬ 
then fora boy. Brown 

Let die eye behold no evil thing, and it is made 
a facnfice; let the tongue fpeak no filthy word, 
and it becomes an oblation; let the hand do no 
unlawful adhon, and you rendrr it a holocaufi. Ray . 

Eumenei cut a piece from every part of the 
vidtim, and by this he made it an holocaufi, or an 
entire facnfice. Broome 

Holograph. n» f. [gA©* and 
This word is ufed in the Scottifh lawr 
to denote a deed written altogether by 
the gran ter** own hand. 

Holf. The old preterite and participle 

paffive of help. 

His great love, Ihaip as his (pur, hath holphxm 
To's home before us. Sbakefptare. 

Holpeh. The old participle paffive of 
% 
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Shakefp. 


H O M 

In a long trunk the found it holpen, thoogh both 
the mouth end the ear be ■ handful from the trunk ; 
and fomewhat more holpen when the hearer it near* 
than when the fpeakcr. Bacon, 

Holster, at./. JJ*olften. Saxon, a hiding- 
place.] A cafe for a horfeman’s piftol. 

In’t rufty bolfters put what meat 
Into hi* hofe he cou’d not get. ^ Butler. 

Holt, whether at the beginning or ending 
of the name of any place, ngnifies that 
it is or hath been woody, from the Saxon 
polz, a wood; or fometimes poflibly 
from the Saxon Jx>l, /. e. hollow ; efpe- 
clally when the name ends in turn or dun. 

Gibjon. 

HOTLY. adj. [hahg, Saxon; heyleigh , Dutch, 
from hal, healthy, or in a ftatc of falva- 
tion.] 

I. Good; pious; religious. 

Sec where hi* grace (lands ’tween two clergymen ! 
And fee a book ot prayer in hit hand; 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakrfp. 

With joy he will embrace you; for he** honoura¬ 
ble. 

And, doubling that, moft holy, Sbakefpeare'sCymb . 

Hallowed; confecrated to divine ufe. 
State, koly or unhallow’d, what of that ? Shah Jj>. 
Bare was his hoary head ; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his feeptre. 

Dryitn . 

3, Pious; immaculate. 

Commdn fenfe could tell them, that the good 
God could not be pleafed with any thing cruel 5 nor 
the moft koly God with any thing filthy and unclean. 

South. 

4. Sacred. 

An evil foul producing holy witcefs. 

Is like a villain with a finding check. 

He has deferv’d it, were it carbunclcd 
Like koly Phcebut* car. Sbake/p. Ant. and Cleop . 

Ho'ly-ghost. n. f. [hahj and gayr, 
Saxon.] The third perfon of the adora¬ 
ble Trinity.' 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which mull 
guide us, 1 alk, how (hall any one diftinguith the 
inffriration* of the lioly-gbofi f Loch. 

Holy-th vrsdat. nr. f. The dajr on which 
the afeenfion of our Saviour is comme¬ 
morated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 
Holy-weex. n.J. The week before Eafter, 
in which the paffion of our Redeemer is 

commemorated. 

Ho'liday. tr.f {holy and day.] 

1. The day of fome ecclefiatticai feftival. 
a. Annivcrfary feaft. 

This viftory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, 
tl in memorial thereof they kept that day as one 

01 their folcmn holy-days for many years; ‘ 

Knolle 

Rome’s holidays you left, as if a gueft 

With the old Roman* you were wont to feaft. 

Waller. 

3. A day of gayety and Joy. 

What, have I ’fcap’d love-letter* in the holiday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a fubjea tor 
them ? shakefp. 

4, A time that comes feldom. 

Courage it but a holiday kind of virtue, to be 
feldom exercifed. Dryden. 

HOMAGE, n. f. [hommage, trench ; 00- 
maginm, low Latin. J 

I. Service paid and fealty profeffed to a 
fevereign or fuperior lord. 

Call my fovereign yours. 

And do him homage a* obedient fubje&s. Shakefp. 

The chief*,’ in « folemn manner, did their bo- 
mages, and made their oaths of fidelity to the earl 
marfbal. . Davies. 

a. Obeifancc; refpett paid by external ac¬ 
tion. 


liiftory. 
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Th« gods great mother, when her htav'nlf face 
Do homage to her. Denham. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lav 
Thev faw, and thitherward they bent their way; 

To this both knight* and dames their homage made. 
And due obeifance to the daify paid. Dry den. 

Co, go, with homage yon proud vi£lors meet T 
Go, lie like dog beneath your nutters' feet. Dryden. 

To Ho'mage. <u. a. [from the noun.] To 
reverence by external aft ion; to pay ho¬ 
nour to; to profefs fealty. 


UZPi 
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foine fuperior lord. 

Thou blulheft, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Ciefar’S homager. Shakefp tare. 

Hi* fubje&s, tray ton, are received by the duke ot 
Bretagne, hi* homager. Bacon*s Henry VII. 

HOME. n. f. [ham, Saxon.] 

1. His own houfe; the private dwelling. 

I *m now frombome, and out of that provifion 
Which (ball be needful for your entertainment. 

Shakefpeare. 

Something like home that is not home is to be de- 

Temple. 


Dryden. 


3 


4 


fired $ it is found in the houfe of a friend. 

Home as the facred refuge of our life. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wile. 

When He£lor went to fee 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 

He found her not at bome\ for (he was gone. Dryi. 

Thofe who have homer, when home they do repair. 
To a lad lodging call their wand’ring friends. Dryd . 

2. His own country. 

How can tyrants fafely govern home, 

Unlefs abroad they purchafc great alliance ? . Shah. 

Their determination is to return to their homes , 
and trouble* you no more. Shakefp. 

With honour to his home let Thefeus ride, 

With love to friend. Dryden . 

At home the hateful names of parties ceafe. 

And factious fouls art weary’d into peace. Dryden . 

They who pafs through a foreign country, to¬ 
wards their native home, do not ufually give up 
themfelves to the pleafures of the place. Auer bury. 

» The place of con ft ant rdidence, 

Flandria, by plenty made the home of war. 

Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor’d. 

Prior. 

, Home united to a fubftantive, fignifies 

domedick, or of the fame count ty. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more 
in value than the importation of foreign. Bacon. 

Home. ad*v. [from the noun.] 

1. To one's own habitation. 

One of Adam’* children in the mountain* lights 
on a glittering fubftance; borne he carries it to 
Adam, who finds it to be hard, to have a bright 
yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. Locke. 

2. To one's own country. 

3. Clofe to one’s own bread or affairs. 

He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of 
a doctrine, that will come home to himfelf. L'Eftr. 

This is a confideiation that comes home to our 
intereft. Add if on. 

Thefe conliderations, propofed in general terms, 
you will, by .particular application, bring home to 
your own concern. Wake. 

4* To the point defigned; to the utmod ; 
clofely; fully. 

Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never 
to (hew them, but when they might pay home. Sidney. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Sbakefpeart's King Lear. 

A loyal fir 

To him thou follow’d: l will p«y thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Sbakefpeart's Temteft. 
Accufe him home and home. Shakefp. 

Men of age obje& too much, adventure too little, 
and feldom drive bufinefs home to the full period; 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefi. 

Bacon. 

That cometh up home to the bufinefi, and taketh 
off the objection dearly. Sanderjon. 
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Break through the thick array 
Ot his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. 

Add i/on. 

He makes choice of fome piece of morality 5 and, 
in order to prefs this home, he makes lets ufe of 
reafoning. Broome. 

I can only refer the reader to the authors them¬ 
felves, who (peak very home to the point. Atterbmry, 

5* United to a fubftantive, it implies forco 
and efficacy. 

Poifon may be falfc ; 

The home thruft of a friendly (word is fuie. Dryd. 

I am forty to give him fuch home thru fa ; for he 
lays himfelf fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid 
them, that I mutt either do nothing or expole his 
weaknefs. Stillingfiett. 

HoMBBo'kN. adj. [home and bcm. J 
1. Native; natural. 

Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Thefe creatures from homeborn intrmfick barm. 

Donne . 

t . Domeftick; n6t foreign. 

Num’rous bands 

With homeborn lyes, or talcs from foreign lands. 

Pope. 

Ho'm eb r ed. adj. [homrznd bred.] 

1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to 
draw him early into his church, before other com¬ 
petitor*, homebred lulls, or vicious cuftoms of the 
world, Ihould be able to pretend to him. Hammond. 

2. Not poliftied by travel; plain; rude; 
artlefs; uncultivated. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong, Dryden • 

3. Domeftick; not foreign. 

But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell 
And homebred evil, ye defire to hear, 
l can you tydings tell. Fairy Z$ueen. 

This once happy land. 

By homebred fury rent, long groan’d. Phillip sw 

Ho'm efelt. adj. [home and felt.] Inward; 
private. 

Yet they in pleating Humber lull’d the fenfc, 

And in fwcet madnefs robb’d it of itlclf; 

But fiich a facred and bomfelt delight. 

Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 

I never heard till now. Milton. 

Happy next him who to thefe (hades retires. 

Whom nature charms, and whom the mufe infpires. 
Whom humbler joys of bamefelt quiet pleafe, 
Succeftive (ludy, exercife, and eafe. Pope. 

Ho'm el 1 l y . ad*v. [from homely.] Ruddy ; 
! inelegantly. 

Homeliness, tt.f. [from homely.] Plain- 

nefs; rudenefs; coarfenefs. - 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men 
of more delicacy than greamefs of genius, by the 
hcmelinefs of fome of his lentiments. Addijon. 

Ho'mely. adj. [from heme.] Plain; homc- 
fpun; not elegant; not beautiful; not 
fine; coarfe; rude. It is ufed both of 
perfons and things. 

Each place handfomc without curiofity, 1 

without loathfomenefr. 

Within this wood, out of a rock did rife 
A fpringof water, mildly tumbling down ; 

Whereto approached not in any wife 
The homely (hephetd, nor the ruder down. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe. 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp . 

Be plain,good ion, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confrffion finds but riddling fhrift. Shakefp • 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely m\xt. Shak. 
Our ftomachs will make what’s homely favory. 

Sbakefpeare. 

It it for homely features to keep home ; 

They had their names thence. Milton. 

It is obferved by fome, that there ts none fo 
homely but loves a looking-glafs. South. 

Their homely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next. Dryden. 

Now Strtphon daily entertain* 

His Chloe in the bomeliejl drains. Swift. 

Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn 

themfelves. 
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themfclvttt the more they expofe the defers they 

want to hide* Clarendon. 

Ho'hbly.oJ'v. Plainly; coarfely; rudely. 

Thus, like the god, his father, homely dreft. 

He ftrides into the hall, a horrid guett. Dryden. 

Homelyn, it. ft . I kind of calf. Ainfw . 
Home'made.a^ [home and made . ] Made 
at home; not manufactured in foreign 

parts. 

A tax laid on your native produS, and homemade 
commodities, makes them yield lefs to the firft feller. 

Locke. 

Ho'mer. n,f* A Hebrew meafure of about 
three pints. % 

A homer of barley feed (hall be valued at fifty 
fhekeit of hirer. Lev* xxviiii. lb. 

Ho'm esf u n, aij . [home and ffivn .] 

1. Spun or wrought at home; not made by 

regular manufacturers. 

I oft e ad of ho mefpun co»6 were (ora 
Good pinners edg'd w»ihcolberteen. _ Swift. 

2. Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a fuit of English broad-cloth, very 
plain, but rich: every thing he wore was fubftantial, 
honefU homefpun ware. Addifo n . 

3. Plain; coarfc; rude; homely; inelegant. 

They fotnerimes put on when they go afhore, long 
(lervclefs coats of homefpun cotton. Sandy? Travels. 

We fay, in our homefpun English proverb. He 
killed two birds with one done. Drjdcn. 

Our bomrfpnn authors mud (brfake the field. 

And Shakefpeasp to the loft Scarlatti yield. Addifon. 

Homesfu'n. n. ft A coarfe, inelegant, 

rude, untaught, ruflick man. Not in ufe. 

What hempen bornef puns have wefwaggering here. 
So near the cradle of tne fairy queen t Shake/p. 

Ho'm* stall. 1 n. ft {J>am and rrebe, 
Ho'mestead. I Saxon.] The place of 
The hoofe. 

Both houie and boutefieai into feas art borne. 

And rocks are from their own foundations tom. 

Drjitn. 

Ho^ewakd. 7 adv* [bam and peapb, 
Ho'mewards. f Saxon j Towards home, 
towards the native place; towards the 
place of refidence. 

Then Urania homeward did arife. 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. Sidney. 

My affairs 

Do even drag me homeward’. Sbakefpeart. 

Since fuch love'a natural Ration it, may Rill 
My love defend, and journey down the hill. 

Hot panting after glowing beauties: fo 
1 (hall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

Look homeward* angel now, and melt with ruth; 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplefs youth! Milton • 
Like a long team of foowy (wans on high. 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid (ky, 

VV hich homeward from their wat'ry paftures borne. 
They fins, and Afia’t lakes their notes return. Dryd. 
„ What now remains. 

But that once more we tqnpt the wat’ry plains. 

And wand'ring homewards* feck ourfafety hence. 

Dryden. 

Homicide, n. ft [homicide , Fr. bomicidium, 
Lat.] 

1. Murder; manquclling. 

The a potties command to abffain from blood: 
mRnie ihiia according So the law of nature, and it 
will feem, that homicide only is forbidden j but con- 
ft rue it in reference So tbe law of the jews, about 
which the queftion was, and it (ball caber appear to 
have a clean other fenfe, and a truer, when we ex- 
ponnd it of eating, and not ot (bedding blood. Hooker • 

2. Definition. In the following lines it 
is not proper. 

What wonder is*t that black defra&ion thrives! 
The homicide of names is left than lives. Dryden. 

3. [ Homicide , Fr. homicides, Lat. ] A mur¬ 
derer ; a man flayer. 

I'd undertake the death of all the world. 

So might 1 live one hour in your fwcct bofom. 
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If! thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Sbakefpeate. 

He&or corner, the homicide* to wield 

His conq'ring arms, with corps to Rrew the field. 

Dryden. 

Homici'dal. adft [from homicide f\ Mur¬ 
derous; bloody. 

The troop forth ifluing from the darkrecefs. 

With homicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope. 

Homilexical, adj. [o/oiAvrnt#*.] Social; 

convertible. 

His life was holy, and when he had leifure for re¬ 
tirements, feveret his virtues a£tire chiefly, and 

bomilesicali not thofe lazy fullcn ones of the cloyfter. 

Atterbury. 

Ho f M 1 l y. n. ft [. bomilic , French; o/sttbiot.] 

A difeourfe read to a congregation. 

Hum!lies were a third kind of readings ufual in 
former timet; a moft commendable inftiturion, as 
well then to fupply the cafual, as now the neceflary 
defect of fermons. Hooker. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied 
your parilhioners withal, and never cried, have pa¬ 
tience, good people! Sbakefpeare*s As you like it. 

If we furvey tne homilies of the ancient church, we 
(hall difeero that, upon feftival days, tbe fubjcdl of 
the homily was conftantly the bufinefs of the day. 

Hammond's Fundamentals . 

HOMO(vE ; NEAL. / adft [bomogene* h r. 

HOMOGENEOUS, f •[**/*>*. J Having 
the fame nature or principles; fuitable to 
each other. 

The means of redu&ion, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of bomogeneal parts. Bacon. 

Ice is a fi mil ary body, and homogeneous concretion, 
whole material is properly water. Brown's Vul. Er. 

An homogeneous mafs of one kind is eafily diftin- 
guifhable from any other ; gold from iron, fulphur 
from all urn, and fo of the reft. kVtodward. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I 
call fimple, b^mogen/al* and fimilar: and that, 
whofe rays are fome more refrangible than others, I 
call compound, heterogeneal, and diflhxular. 

Newton. 

Homocl'nealne«i. m. ft. [ftom borne- 
Homogeneity. > getuous, or bo- 

Honocc'niousii* 88 . J mogenealf\ Par¬ 
ticipation of the fame principles or na¬ 
ture ; fimilitude of kina. 

The mixtures acauirc a greater degree of fluidity 
and fimilarity, or homogeneity of parts. Arbutbnot. 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, 
it is impoftible to account for tbe homogeneity or fimi¬ 
larity of the fecerned liquors. Cbeyne. 

Ho'mogeny. m. ft [opboyw/*.] Joint nature. 
Not ufed. 

By the driving back of the principal (pints, which 
preferve the confiftence of the body, rneir govern¬ 
ment Is difiblved# and every part returneth to hi, 
nature or bontogeny. Bacon . 

Homologous, adft (homologuc* Fr. oum- 

Having the fame manner or pro¬ 
portions. 

Homo'nymous. adj. [homonyme, Fr. opot- 

Denominating different things; 
equivocal : ambiguous. 

As words fignifying the fame thing are called 
fyoonymous, fo equivocal words, or thofe which fig- 
nifjr fevcral things, are called homonymous, or am¬ 
biguous; and when perfons ufe fuch ambiguous 
words, with a defign to deceive, it ia called equivo¬ 
cation. Watts. 

HoMo'ntmy. m. ft [homonqmye* Fr. owo. 

vapUW.] Equivocation; ambiguity. 
Homc/tokoub. adj. [opoorof®'.] Equable; 
faid of fuch diftempers as keep a conftant 
tenour of rife, (late, and declenfion. 

Quincy, 
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Welfh; Shutter, who is always rational, 
from j)xn, Saxon, a ftone; haenan, to 
ftone.] A whetftone for avrazor. 

A hone and a parer fcvpare away grafs. Tuffer. 

To Hone. <u n. [ftonjian, Saxon.] 
pine; to long for any thing. • 

HONEST, adj. [honefte, Fr. honejhtt, Lat.] 

1. Upright; true; fincere. 

W hat art thou ? 

- A very bone ft hearted fellow, and as poor as the 

king. Sbakefp . 

An honejf phyfician leaves hia patient, when he 
Can contribute no further to his health. Temple. 

The way to relieve ourfelves from thole fophilms. 
it an bonefi and diligent enquiry into the real nature 
and caufes of thing*. Watte. 

z . Chafte. 

Wives may be merry and yet honejl too. Sbakefp . 

3. Juft; righteous; giving to every man 

his due. 1 

Tate will fubferibe, but fix no certain day. 

He's bonefi* and as wit comes in will pay. Tate* 

Ho # nistly. ad*v. [from honeft.\ 
l. Uprightly; juftly. 

It doth make me tremble. 

There (hould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 

Live boneJHy, would rather perifb bafely. Ben *Jonfon. 

For fume time pail all propofals from private por- 
fons to advance the publics: fervice, however houefily 
and innocently defigned, have been called flying in 
the king’s face. Swift. 

a. With chaftity; modcftly. 

Ho # nesty. m. ft [hovejlete, Fr. botteftat , 
Lat.] Juftice; truth; virtue ; purity. 

Thou (halt not have thy hufhand's lands, 

-W hy, then mine bonefiy (hall be my dower. Sh. 

Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer their 
duty and their promife before their paflions or their 
intereil, and is properly the objeft of truft, in our 
language goes rather by the name of bonefiy, though 
what we call an honeft man, the Romans called m 
good man; and bonefiy* in their language, as well 
as in French, rather ugnifiet a compofition of thofe 
qualities which generally acquire honour and eftoem. 

Temple . 

HONEY, ar. ft [hunij, Saxon; bomg 9 
Dutch ; hmec, hottag, German.] 

1. A thick, vifeous, fluid fubftance, of a 
whitifti or yellowi(h colour, fweet to the 
tafte, foluble in water, and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
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J juable "by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
raell. Of honey, the firft and fineftkind 
is virgin honey, not very firm and of a 
fragrant fmell: it is the firft produce of 
the fwarm, obtained by draining the 
combs without prefling. The fecond is 
often almoft folid, procured by preflure : 
and the worft is the common yello.v ho¬ 
ney, extra tied by heating tbe combs, aiul 
then prefling them. In the flowers of 
plants, by certain glands near the bafis, 
in the petals, is fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probo- 
feis or trunk, fucks up, and difeharges 
again from die ftomach through the 
moutn into the comb. The honey de¬ 
posited in the comb, is deftined for the 
young offspring: but in hsrd feafons the 
bees are reduced to the neceflity of feed¬ 
ing on it themfelvc*. Hill. 

So work the honey bees. 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Sbakefp care. 

Touching his education and firft foftcring, fome 
affirm, that he was fed by honey bees. Raleigh's flifi . 

In ancient time there was a kind of honey, which, 
either of its own nature, or by art, would grow as 
hard as fuear, and was not fo lufeious as oun. Bacon. 

When 
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When the patient is rich, there 1 * ho fear of 
phyficians about him 9 at thick as wafps to a bony 
pot. L'Eftrange. 

Homey it the mod elaborate production of the 
vegetable kind, being a mod exquifite vegetable fope, 
reiolvent of the bile, baifamick and peroral: bony 
contains no inflammable fpirit, before it has felt the 
force of fermentation; for by diftillation it affords 
nothing that will burn in the lire. Arbutbxot. 

New wine, with booty temper'd milk we bring; 
Then bring waters from the chrydal fpriog. Pope. 

Sweetncfs; lufeioufnefs. 

The king hath found 
Matter againft him, shat for ever man 
The bomy of his language. Sbakefp. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall 
Is fancy's fpring, but fotrow's fall. Sbakefp. 

3, Sweet; fweetnefs; a name of tendernefs. 

[Mel; corculum ] 

Hetty, you (hall be well defir’d in Cyprus ; 

I've found great love amongft them. Oh, my fwcet, 

1 prattle out of faihion, and I dote. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Why, bony bird, I bought him on purpofe for 
thee. Drydert. 

To Ho'ney. v. tt, [from the noun.] To 
talk fondly. 

Nay, but to live 

In the rankfweat of an inceftuous bed. 

Stew'd in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nafty fty. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Ho'ney-bag. [bouywA bag.] 

The honey-hag is the ftomach, which beet always 
fill to fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greateft 
part of the honey to be kept againft Winter. Grew. 

Ho'ney-comb. n.f. [bony and comb. J The 
cells of wax in which the bee ftores her 
honey. 

All thefe a milk-white bony-comb furround. 
Which in the midft the country banquet crown'd. 

Dry den. 

Ho'ney-combed. adj. f honey and comb.] 

Spoken 6f a piece or ordnance flawed with 

little caviries by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difeharged his gun, which was 
honey-combed, and loading it fuddenly again, the | 
powder took fire. Wifcman. 

Ho'ney-dew. n.f. [bony and denv.] Sweet 
dew. 

There is a bony •dew which hangs upon their 
leaves, and breeds infeCls. Mortimer. 

How bony-dtws embalm the fragrant morn. 

And the fair oak with lufeious fweets adorn. 

Garth. 

Ho f N EY-r l ow ee. tt. f. Xmelanihus, Latin.] 
A plant. 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a 
fhrub. 1 his plant produces large fpikes of chocolate- 
coloured flowers in May, in each of which is con¬ 
tained a large quantity of black fwcet liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. Miller. 

Ho'ney-gnat. n. f. [mellio, Latin; honey 

and gnau] An infeft. 

Ho'ney-moon. n.f* [boneyixiA moon.] The 

firft month after marriage when there is 

nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man ihould keep his finery for the latter feafon 

of marriage and not begin to drefstill |he bony •moon 

Addifen. 
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Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
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Ho'ney-su ckle. n.f. [caprifchum, Latin.] 
Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing ftalk, which twifts itfelf about 
whaifoeve? tree (lands near it: the flowers are tu- 
bulous and* oblong, confifting of /pot leaf, which 
•pens towards the top, and is divided into two lips $ 
the uppermoft of which is fubdivided into two, and 
the lower moll is cut into many fegments ; the tube 
of the flowers is bent, fomewhat rcfembling a 
huntsman's horn. They are produced in cluiten. 
and are very fweet. Mill r enumerates ten fpccies, 
•f which three grow wild in our hedges. 

Bid her deal into the pitched bower. 

Where bony fuck let , ripen'd by the fun. 

Forbid the lun to cater | like to favourites. 


With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting bony -fuck/e. MiltOn. 

Then melfoil beat and bony-fuckles pound ; 

With thefe alluring favours ft re w the grouod. Dryd. 

Ho'neyless. adj. [from bony.] Being 
without honey. 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 

And leave them honylrfs. Sbakefp. 

Ho'ney-woRT. n.f. [cerintbc, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Ho n 1 ed. ad}, [from bony.] 

1. Covered with honey. 

The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow ’ry work doth ling. Milton. 

2. Sweet; lufeious. 

When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ftill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 

To deal his fweet and honied fentenccs. Sbakefp . 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey'd words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton. 

Honorary. adj. [honorarius, Latin.] 

I* Done in honour ; made in honour. 

There was probably fome diftin&ion made among 
the Romans between fuch honorary arches ere&ed to 
emperors, and thofe that were railed to them on the 
account of a victory, which are properly triumphal 
arches. Add if on on Italy . 

This monument is only honorary, for the allies of 
the emperor lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy . 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with little honorary re¬ 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and diftin&ioa to the perfon who 
received them. Addifon. 

HO'NOUR. n. f. [bonneur, French ; honor, 
Latin.] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2. Reputation; fame. 

A man is an ill hulband of his honour , that 
entcreth into any a&ion, the failing wherein may 
difgrace him more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him. Bacon. 

3. The title of a man of rank. Not now 
ufed. 

Return unto thy lord. 

Bid him not fear the feparated councils ; 

His honour and myfelf are at the one: 

And at the other is my good friend Catcfby. Sbakefp. 

4. Subjett ofpraife. 

Thou happy father. 

Think that the cleared gods, who make them honours 
Of man's impoffibilities, have preferv'd thee. Sbak. 

Noblcnefs of mind; fcom of meannefs; 

magnanimity. 

Now (hall 1 fee thy love; what motive may 
Be ftronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds. 

His honour. Oh, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour. 

Sbukefpearc. 

If by honour is meant any thing diftinft from con¬ 
fidence, *tis no more than a regard to the cenfure 
and efteem of the world. Rogers. 

6. Reverence; due veneration. To do bo - 
nour is to treat with reverence. 

They take thee for their mother. 

And every day do honour to thy grave. Sbakefp. 

His Grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his date at door, 'mongd purfuivants. 
-Ha! *tis he indeed ? 

1 s this the honour they do one another i Sbakefp. 

This is a duty in the fifth commandment, re¬ 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under the 
name of honour ; a refpefl, which, in the notion of 
it, implies a mixture of love and fear, and, in the 
objedl, equally fuppofes goodnefs and power. Rogers. 

7. Chaftity. 

Be (he honour flaw'd, 

I have three daughters, the elded is eleven; 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for't. Sbakefp. 
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She dwells fo fecuttly on the excellency of her 
honour, that the folly of my foul dares not prefent 
itfelf; (he is too bright to be looked againft. Sbak. 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler (hape, ere& and tall. 

Godlike ereft: with native honour clad , 

In naked maiefty, feem'd lords of all. Milton. 

9. Glory; boaft. 

A late eminent perfon, the honour of his pro* 
feffion for integrity and learning. Burnet's Theory. 

10. Publick mark of refpeft. 

He faw his friends who whelm'd beneath the 
waves. 

Their fun'ral honours claim'd and a(k*d their quiet 
graves. Dry den. 

Such difeourfet, on fuch mournful occafions as 
thefe were indituted not <o much in honour of the 
dead, as for the ufe of the living. Atterlury. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to 
heap together a little dirt that (hall bury them in the 
end; others to gain an honour, that, at bed, can 
be celebrated but by an inconfiderabie part of the 
world, and is envied and calumniated by more than 
*tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death • 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father's lofs, like a mod royal prince, 

Rcdor'd to me my honours ; and, from ruins. 

Made my name once more noble. Sbakefp. 

Honours were conferred upon Antonine by Ha¬ 
drian in his infancy. Wotton's Roman Hifi. 

12. Civilities paid. 

Then here a (Lave, or if you will a lord. 

To do the honours and to give the word. Pope. 

13. Ornament; decoration. 

The fire then (hook the honours of his head. 

And from his brows damps of oblivion (bed. Dryd. 

14. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of 

protedarion ufed by the lords in judicial 
decifions. 

My hand to thee, my honour on my promife. 

Sbakjpeare. 

To Ho'noue. *v. a. [honnorer, French ; ho¬ 
nor q, Latin.] 

1. To reverence; to regard with venera¬ 
tion. 

He was called our father, and was continually 
honoured of all men, as the next perfon unto the 
king. Efib. xvi. 10, 

The poor man is honoured for his lkill, and the 
rich man is honoured for his riches. Ecclef. *.31. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in riches ? Ecclef. x.31. 

How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not. 

Pope. 

2. To dignify; to raife to greatnefs. 

We nourifh 'gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedkion. 

Which we ourfelves have plough'd for, fow'd and 
(batter'd. 

By mingling them with us, the honour'd number. 

Sbakefp. 

4. To glorify. 

1 will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he (hall fol¬ 
low after thejn, and 1 will be honoured upon Pha- 
roah and upon all his hod, that the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord. Ex. xiv. 

Ho'nou r able. adj. [honorable, French.] 

1. Illuftnous; noble. 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Tyre, the 

crowning city, whole merchants are princes, whofe 
traffickers are the honourable of the eat th ? 

Sfa. xxm. 8. 

2. Great; magnanimous; generous* 

Sir, i’ll tell you. 

Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That i think honourable. Sbakfpeart. 

3. Conferring honour. 

Think'll thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ? Sbakefp. 

Then warlike kings, who for their country fought. 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. Dryd. 

Many of thole perfons, who put this honourable , 
talk on me, were more able to perform it themftlves. 

Dryden. 

4. Accom- 
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4. Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome* 

Of anguiih, rather than of crime hath bees* 

Preferve her caufc to her eternal doom; 

Aod in the mean* vouchsafe her honourable tomb. 

Spenfer. 

5. Not to he difgraced. 

Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coining 
down of thy fat womanlet her defeend* nw cham¬ 
bers are honourable. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . Free from taint; free from reproach. 

As he was honourable in all his adls, (6 in this 
that he took Joppe for an haven. 1- Mae. xiv. 5. 

Methinks 1 could not die any where fo contented 
as in the king's company* his caufe being juft and 
his quarrel honourable. ^ Shake/p. 

7. Honeft; without intention of deceit.. 

The earl fent again to know if they would enter¬ 
tain their pardon* in cafe he (houM come in per- 
fon* and allure it: they aofwercd* they did conceive 
him to be fo honourable * that from hi pi felt they 
would moft thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable , 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. 

Sbakefpeare. 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'nourableness. *. f. [from honour¬ 
able.} Eminence; magnificence; gene¬ 
rality. 

Honourably. ad*v. [from honourable.} 

1. With tokens of honour* 

The rcv'rend abbot* 

With all his convent* honourably received him. 

Sbakefp . 

t. Magnanimoufly; generoufly. 

After fomc fix weeks, which the king did ho¬ 
nourably interpofe* to give (pace to his brother's in- 
terceffion* be was arraigned of high treafoo* and 
condemned. _ _ Bacon. 

x. Reputably; with exemption from re¬ 
proach. 

•Tis juft, ye gods! and what I well deferre: 

Why did I not note honourably ftarve 1 Dryien. 

Ho'nourer. n. f [from honour.} One 
that honours; one that regards with ve¬ 
neration- 

I muft not omit Mr. Cay, whofe seal in your 
co oe em is worthy a friend and honourtr. Pope. 

Hood* in coropofition, is derived from the 
Saxon hab, in German he it, in Dutch 
heii. It denotes quality; character; con¬ 
dition: as, knighthood; childhood; father¬ 
hood. Sometimes it is written after the 
Dutch* as maidenhead. Sometimes it is 
taken collectively: as, brotherhood, a con¬ 
fraternity : fiflerhood, a company of fillers. 

Hood# n. f. [hob* Saxon, prooably from 
hepob, head. ] 

1. r I he upper covering of a woman's head. 

In velvet, white as fnow* the troop was gown'd: 
Their hoods and flcevei the fame. Dry dm. 

t . Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. 

He undertook fo to muffle himfclf up in his bond, 
that none (hould difeero him. Witten. 

The iacerna came* from being a military habit* 
to be a common drefs: it had a W, which could 
be feparated from and joined to it/ Arbutbmt. 

3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes, 
when he is not to fly. 

4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate, to mark nis degree. 

To Hood. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 • To drefs in a hood * 

Thecobfer apron'd, and the parfon gown'd* 

The inut hooded, and the monarch crown'd. Pope. 

t. To blind as with a hood. 

While grace is faying. I'll hoed mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, Amen. Sbak. 

2. To cover. 
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An holliw cryftal pyramid he takes* 

In firmamental waters dipt above; 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes* 

And hood* the flames that to their quarry drove. 

Dry den. 

Ho'odman Blind, n.f A play in which 
the perfon hooded is to catch another, 
and tell the name; blindman’s buff. 

What devil was't* 

That thus hath cozen'd you at boodman blind f 

Sbakefp. 

To Ho'od-wink. a. [hood and wink.} 
x. To blind with fomething bound over the 
eyes. 

They willingly bood-winktng themfelve* from 
feeing his faults, he often abufed the virtue of courage 
to defend his foul vice of injuftice. Sidney. 

We will bind and bood-wink him fo, that he (hall 
fuppofe he is carried into the leaguer of the ad- 
verfaries. Sbakefpeare. 

Then Ihe who hath been bood-wink'd from her birth* 
Doth lirft herfelf within death's mirrourfee. Davies. 
So have I feen, at Chriftmas fports* 00c loft. 

And bood-wink'd, for a man embrace a poft. 

Ben jfonfcM. 

Satan is fain to bood-wink thofe that ftart. 

Decay of Piety, 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly bood-winks men's minds 
as to keep them in the dark* with a belief that they 
arc more in the light. Locke. 

Muft I wed Rodogune ? * 

Fantaftick cruelty of hood-tv ink'd chance! Rowe. 

On high* where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort. 
The bood-wink ’<£goddcfs keeps her partial court. 

Garth . 

2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize. I'll bring thee to. 

Shall hood-wink this mifchance. Sbakefp, 

3. To deceive; to impofeupon. 

She delighted in infamy* which often (he had 
ufod to her hufoand's fhame, filling all men's ears 
but his, with reproach; while he hood-wink'd 
with kindnefs, lcaft of all men knew who ftruck 
him. Sidney. 

HOOF. n. f. [hop, Saxon; hoef, Dutch.] 
The hard horny fubftance, on the feet of 
graminivorous animals. 

With the hoofs of his hoifes (hall he tread down 
all thy ftreett. Exek.xvn. n. 

The bull and ram know the ufc of their horns ss 
well as the horfe of his hoofs. More. 

Ho'ofed. adj. [from hoof.} Furniftiedwith 
hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwifteft 5 
of all the hoofed , the horfe is the moft beautiful; 
of all the clawed, the lion is the ftrongeft. Grew. 

Hoof-bound, adj. [hoof and bound.} 

A horfe is faid to be hoof-bound when he has a 
pain in the fore-feet, occafioncd by the drynefs and 
contraction or uarrownefs of the horn of the quarters, 
which ftraitens the quarters of the heels, and often¬ 
times makes the horfe lame. A beef-bound horfo 
has a narrow heel, the fides of which come coo near 
one another, infomuch that the flefh is kept too 
tight, and has not its natural extent. Farrier 1 s DibJ, 


[hoce* Saxon; hoeck, Dutch 
Wnt fo as to catch hold: 


as 


a fhephenfs hook and pot hooks. 

Thia falling not, for that they had not far enough 
undermined it, they afiayed with great books and 
ftrong ropes to have pulled it down. Knci/es. 

2. The corvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for fifhes* and with which the fifh is 
pierced. 

Like unto golden hooks, 

That from the foolifh fifo their baits do hide. Spenfer. 

My bended bosk (hall pierce 
Their (limy jaws. Sbakefpeare. 

Thou divine Plato thus of pleafurei thought, 

They us with books and baits* like Liber, caught. 

Denham. 

3. A fnatc* a trap* 
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A (hop of all the qualities that man 
Loves women for* bdides that book of wiving* 
Faimds which ftrikes the eye. Sbakefp, 

4. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 

About the caldron many cooks accoil'd* 

With books and ladles* as need did require; 

The while the viands in the veflel boil'd. Fairy 

5. A fickle to reap corn. 

Peafe are commonly reaped with a book At the end 
of a long Click. Martinets. 

6* An inftrument to cut or lop with. 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book* 

Like dafttiog Bentley with hisdefperate book . Pope • 

7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poft: 
whence the proverb, off the hooks, for m 
diforder. 

My doublet looks* 

Like him that wears it* quite off o* the hooks. 

Clcaveland . 

She was horribly bold, meddling and expenfive* 
eafily put off the books * and monilrous hard to be 
pleated again. 

While Sheridan is off the books * 

And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 

8. Hook. [In hufbandry.} A field fown 

two years running. Abrfworth . 

Hook or Crook. One way or other; by 
any expedient; by any means direft of 
obfique. Ludicrous. 

Which he by book or crook had gather’d* 

And for his own inventions father'd. Hudibrar. 

He would bring him by book or crook into hi* 
quarrel. . Dry den. 

To Hook. *v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was fcrved up foe 
the firft dilh : upon our fitting down to it, he gave 
us a long account how he had booked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon 
the bank. Addifon, 

2. To intrap; to infnare. 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But (he 

I can hook to me. __ Sbakefp. Winter's Tide. 

4. To faften as with an hook. 

5. To draw by force or artifice. 

There are many brandies of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables*, unlefs hooked in by 
tedious conferences. Norris* 

Ho'oked. adj. [from.hock,} Bent; curvated. 

Gryps fignifics eagle or vulture; from whence the 
epithetgry/i*/* for an booked or aquiline nofe. Brown. 

Now tnou threaten'd,, with unjuft degree* 

To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought: 

Mean match to iliine; for ft ill above the reft, 

Thy book'd rapacious hands ufurp the beft. Dryd. 

Caterpillars have claws and teet: the claws are 
booked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig* and hanging on the backfides of leaves. 

Grew . 

Ho'okedness. n. f. [from hooked.} Stfltc 
of being bent like a hook. 

Hookno's e d. adj. [hook and nofe.} Having 
the aquiline nofe rifing in the middle. 

1 may jutlly fay with the hooknofrd fellow of 
Rome there, Csefar, I came* faw, and overcame* 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

HOOP, n.f [hoep, Dutch.] 

i. Any thing circular by which fomething 
clfe is bound, particularly calks or barr^i. 

Thou (halt prove a (belter to thy friends* 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in* > 

That the united veflel of their blood 

Shall never leak. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

If I knew 

What hoop would hold us (launch, from edge to edge 
O’ th* world, I would purfue it. Sbakefp • 

A quarrel* ho, already I what’* the matter ? 
—About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Sbakefp « 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain* 

What hoops of iron codld my fpleen contain I Dtyd. 

And learned Athens to out art muft (loop* 

Could (he behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 

~ 2 . The 
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S* The whalebone with which women ex* 
tend their petticoats; a farthingale. 

At coming in you faw htr (loop: 

The entry broth’d againft her hoop. Swift. 

All that hoops are good for it to clean dtrtjr (hoes, 
and to keep fellow? at a diftance. Cl 

3. Any thing circular. 

I have fecn at Rome an antique ftatue of Time* 
with a wheel or boop of marble in hit hand. Addifon. 

To Hoop. %>. a. [from the noun.] 

2. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 

St 

IV waiim mimm- 

The caflu for hi* 
as a wine-calk* or bot f - 

2m To encircle; toclafp; tofurround. 

If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt boop his body more with thy embraces* 

I will devife a death. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale. 

1 boop the firmanent, and make 
Thismy embrace the aodiac. _ Cleaveland. 

That (belly guards which hoops in the eye, and 
hide* the greater pact of it, might occafioo his 
miftake. ° r <«• 


>ny to drink Immll betr. o oarejp. 
his Majelly’s (hipping were hooped 
hooped with iron. Raleigh. 


2 


from the Gothick. This word, is ge¬ 
nerally- written whoop* which is more 
proper if we deduce it from the Gothick; 
and hoop if we derive it from the French.] 
To (hout; to make an outcry by way of 
call or purfuit. 

To Hoop. •V* a% 

j* To drive with a (hout. 

Daftard nobles 

Suffer’d me, by the voice of Haves* to he 

Hoop'd out of Rome. Sbakefpeart* t Corsolanus. 

2. To call by a (hout. 

Ho'ofer. ttmf. [from hoop, to inclofe with 
hoops.] A cooper; one that hoops tubs. 
Ho'ofing-cough. n.f. [or whooping-cough, 
from hoop, to (hout.] A convulsive cough, 
fo called from its norfe; the chincough. 
To Hoot. *u. »• \hwt, Welfh; inter, Fr.j 

I. To (hout in contempt. 

A number of country folk* happened to pafs 
thereby* who hollowed and booted after me as. at the 
arranteft coward. Sidney. 

Matron* and girls (hall boot at thee no more. 

Dryien. 

2 * To cry as an owl. 

Some keep hack 

The clamorous owl* that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our queint fports. # Sbakefp. 

To Hoot. <*. To drive with noife and 
fhouts. 

We lov’d him; but, like beads 
Our coward nobles gave way to your duffers* 

Who did boot him out o* th* city. Sbakefp. 

The owl of Rome* whom boys and girl* will boot! 
That were I fet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows. 
Or the leaff bird, from muting on my bead. B.Jonfon. 
Partridge and his dan may boot me for a cheat 

and importer* if 1 fail in any particular of moment. 

- Swift. 

Hoot. m. f. \bmee French, from the verb.] 


Ho 


HOP 

ndi, companions 


Dry den. 


young night, 


, -u>ut; noife. 

Its affertion would he entertai 


Clamour 


the rabble. ClanvilVs Scrpfs. 

To HOP. V. 9m [hoppan, Saxon; happen, 
Dutch.] 

1* To jump; to (kip lightly. 

I would have thee gone 
And yet no further than a wanton’* bird* 

That let* it bop a little upon her hand. 

And with a (ilk thread plucks it back again. Sbak. 

Go, Jhcp me over every kennel home ; 

For you (hall bop without my curtom* fir. Sbakefp. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman* 

JU op in his walks, sod gambol in his eyes. Sbakefp. 


upping from fpray to fpray were heard. 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firft 
Did no Volpone* nor no Arbaces write ; 

But bofp'J about, and (hort excurfions made 
From bough to bough* as if they were afraid. Dryd. 

Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial ordeal, 
and hop over heated, ploughffiares blindfold? Collier. 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or thethrufh 
bopping about my walks. Spectator. 

2. To leap on one leg. 

Men with head* like dogs* and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon they did bop from place 
to place. Abbot. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs 
nimble or ftrong than the other; to limp; 
to halt. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft. 
And bopping here and there himfelf a jeff. 

Put in his word. Dryden't Homer, 

4.. To move; to play. 

Softly feel 

Her feeble pulie, to prove if any $rop 

Of living blood yet in her veins did bop. Fairy Q 

Hop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 • A jump; a light leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on* 1 can go above a hundred 
yards at a bop, Itep, and jump. Addifon. 

3. A place where meaner people dance. 

Ainfworth. 

HOP. ttm fm [hop, Dutch ; luptdus, Latin.] 
A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough* 
angular* and conjugated * the ffalks climb and twift 
about whatever is near them; the flower* are male 
aod female on different plants: the male flower 
contifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furtounds the (lamina* but has no petal* to the 
flower: the female plants have their flowers collected 
into (quamofe heads, which grow in hunches: from 
each leafy fcale is produced an horned ovarey, which 
becomes a (ingle roundiffi feed. Miller . 

If bop yard or orchard ye mind for to have. 

For hop polc£ and crotchets in lopping to fave. Tuffer. 

The planting of hop yards is profitable for the 
planters, and confequently for the kingdom. Bacon . 

Beer hath malt tirft infufed in the liquor, and is 
afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacon. 

Next to thirties are bop firings cut after the flowers 
are gathered. Derham. 

Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will 

be troubiefome to part the hop vines and the poles. 

Mortimer 

When you water hops , on the top of every hill put 

diflolving dung which will enrich your bop hills. 

Mortimer . 

In Kent they plant their bop gardens with apple- 
trees and cherry-trees between, ^ Mortimer. 

The price of hoeing of bop ground i* forty (hil¬ 
lings an acre. ** Mortimer. 

Hop poles, the largeft fort, (hould be about twenty 
footlong, and about nine inches incompafs. Mortimer. 

To Hop. w a. [from the noun.] 

1. To impregnate with hops. 

Brew in Oaobcr, and bop it for long keeping. 

Mortimer. 

To increafe the milk* dimini(hed by flefh-meat, 
take malt-drink not much bopped. Arbutbnot. 

HOPE. n* fm [hopa, Saxon; hope, Dutch.] 

1. Expectation of feme good; an expecta¬ 
tion indulged with picafurc. 

Hope is that picafurc in in the mind which every 
one finds in himfelf* upon the thought of a profitable 
future enjoyment of a thing* which is apt to delight 

him. ****?> 

Jfhere is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will 

fprout again. 7 ^* ***• 7 * 

When in heav’n (he (hall his effence fer, 

This is her fov’reign good and perfeft blifs ; 

Her longing, wi(hingt, hopes, all finifit’d he ; 

Her joys are full, her motions reft in thi*. Davies. 

Sweet hope! kind cheat f fair fallacy! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 
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But what and where we would be: .thus art thou 
Our abfent prefence* and our future now. Crefba tv. 
Faith is oppofed Co infidelity, and hope to defpair. 

Taylor* 

He fought them both, but wifh’d his hap might find* 
Eve feparate: he wiffi’d, but not with hope 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d: when to his wifh* 
Beyond his hope. Eve feparate he fpies. Milton • 

The Trojan dames 
To Pallas* fane in long procdEon go* 

In hopes to reconcile their heav’nly foe. Dry den. 

Why not comfort myfelf with the hope of what 
may be* as torment myfelf with the feat on’t. 

L'Efirartge m 

To encourage our hopes, it gives u* the higheft 
1 durance of moll lading happinefi, in calc of 
obedience. Tillofon . 

The dcccafcd really lived like one that had his 
hope in another life; a life which he hath now 
entered upon, having exchanged hope for fight, detire 
for enjoyment. At ter bury. 

Young men look rather to the part age than the 
refert, and therefore the future may have feme 
'opet of them. Swift. 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduCt of any perfon. 

It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for hope from God, to be railed up again by him. 

a Mac. vii. 14. 

Bleffed is he who is npt fallen from hn hope m 
the Lord. Ecclef. xiv. a. 

3. That which gives hope; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which 
fomething defired may be effected. 

1 might lee from far fome tony tronchconeers 
draw to her fuccour, which were the hope of the 
Strand, where (he was quarter’d. Sbak. Henry Vlil. 

4. 'i he object of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother** pain. 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother 1 # hope ; 

To wit, an indigefted deform'd lump. Sbakefp* 
She was his his care, his hope, and his delight, 
Moll in his thought* and ever in his fight. Dry den. 

Hope. «. f. Any (loping plain between 
the ridges of mountains. Ainfworth • 

To Hope, m* n. [fronkthc noun.] 

1. To live in expectation. 

Hope for good luccefs, according to the efficacy of 
the caufctand the inftrument; and let the huiband- 
man hope for a good harveff. Taylor* 

My mufe, by ftorms long toff. 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coaft 2 
And finds more favour by h(r ill fuccefi. 

Than (he could hope for by her happinefs. Dryde/tm 

Who knows what adverfc fortune may befall ! 

Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dry dm 

2 m To place confidence in another. 

He mail (Lengthen your heart, all ye that hope in 
the Lord. _ Bfal. xxxi. *4. 

To Hope, m* a. To expett with defire. 

The funffiines hot; and it we uledelay. 

Cold biting Winter mars our hop'd for hay. Sbak* 
So Hands the Thracian herdlman with hi* fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryd , 

Ho / P e F u L. esdj. [hope and/if//.] 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
promifing; likely to obtain fucccfs; likely 
to come to maturity; likely to gratify 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 

He will advance thee: 

1 know his noble nature, not to let 
Thy hopeful fcrvicc periih. Sbakefp* 

You ferve a great and gracious maftcr* and there 
it a mod hopeful young prince whom you muit not 
dclcr c. Bacon* 

What to the old can greater pleafure be. 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to fee ? Denham* 
They take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very hopeful fcholars by that time they are 
threescore. Addifon. 

2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 
fuccefs. This fenfe is now almoft confined 
to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
found in good writers. 

Men 
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Men of ffieir own natural inclination hopeful and 
ftrongly conceited, whadhever they took in hand. 

Hooker. 

I was hopeful the fuccefs of your firft attempts 
Would encourage you to make trial alfo of more nice 
and difficult experiments. Boyle. 

Whatever ills the friendleb -i.phan bean, 

Bereav'd of parents in his infant years. 

Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus furtain, 

If hopeful of your atd, he hopes in vain. Pope. 

HoVefully. ad*v. [from hopeful .] 
i* In fuch manner as to raife hope; in a 
proraifing way. 

He left all his female kindred either matched 
with peers of the realm a&ually, or hopefully with 
eirh* foos and heirs. Hatton. 

They were ready to renew the war, and to pro- 
ffeute it hopfuliji to the reduction or fuppreftton of 
the Irifh. Clarendon . 

2 . With hope; withoot defpair. Thisfenfe 
is rare. 

From your proznifing and generous endeavours we 
may hopefully exped a Contidtrabic enlargement of 
the hiftory 01 nature. Clanville. 

Hopefulness. n.f. [from hopeful .] Pro- 
mife of good; likelihood to fucceed. 

Set down beforehand certain fig natures of bope- 
fvlmft, or charadfen, whereby may be timely de¬ 
scribed what the child will prove in probability. 

9 ^ 

HVpeless. adj. [from hope .] 

1. Without hope; without pleafing ex¬ 
pectation ; dc/pairing. 

Are they indiderent, being ufed n figns of im¬ 
moderate and bopeleft lamentation for the dead t 

UtkJttF 

Alas! I am a woman.fricndlefs,^^/^# Shake//. 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wifb, and beft advantage, us afimder j 
Hfelejt to circumvent us join'd, where each 
Toothcrfpeedy aid might lend at need. Milton. 

The tali f n arcbangd p envious of our ftate. 

And bopeleft to prevail by open force, 

Swlt* hid adjanuge. Dr.Jm', S,at• of Innocence. 

Hopei ft of ranfom, and condemn'd to fie 
1 n durance, doom'd a lingering death to die. Dryden 

2. Owing no hope; proraifing nothin* 

pleafing. * 

The bopeleft word of never to return. 

Breathe I agamft thee upon pain of life. Shakefh. 

Hope*, n. f [from hope.] one that has 
pleafing expectations. 

I except all bopert, who turn the fcaJe, bccaufe 

Ac ft/o*ger "Ration of a good certain falary wiU 
outweigh the loh by bad renu. Swift. 

Ho'pinglt. adv. [from hoping.] With 

hop; with expectation of good. 

One fign of defpair is the peremptory contempt 
of the condition which is the ground of hope t the 
going on not only in terroun and amaaememof con- 

k Ut al S ^ dly * ho P in &b* aod confidently j D 
wilful habits of fin Ham mind. 

Ho pp e r . n . f . [from hop .] He who hops 
©r jumps on one leg. Ainf-ueorth. 

Ho ppers. n, f. [commonly called Scotch 
loppenA A kind of play in which the 
aftor hop* on one leg. 

l.d'FiFEB. s. /. [fo called becaafe it it 

always lopping , or in agitation. It is 

called *n French, for the fame reafon, 
tremit or tremue. J 

1. The bo* or open frame of wood into 
which the corn is pot to be ground. 

_Sf«S!L af 2 li ake Af P h *‘>"«‘ into 

f™ €a f' ihe1 - Sometimes they are pyramidal and 
pbin, like the hopper of a mill. Gm» 

Craniforous birds have the mechanifm of a mill \ 

the.r mawthe hopper which hold, and foften. the 

gram, kiting it drop by degrees into the ftomach. 

* * . . Arbuthnot on Aliment* 

JoA at the Upper will J fead. 
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In my whole life I never faw grift ground. 

And mark the clack howjuftly it will found. Betterton 

2. A bafket for carrying feed. Ainfworth. 

Ho'ral. adj. [from hora, Latin.] Relating 
to the hour. B 

Howe'er reduc'd and plain. 

The watch would ft ill a watch remain ; 

But if the boral orbit ceafes. 

The whole fends fell, or breaks to pieces. Prior . 
Ho r ary. adj. [, horaire , French ; horarius, 

Latin.] 

I • Relating to an hour. 

I'.l draw a figure that (hall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you. 

By way of horary infpc&ioo. 

Which fome account our worft ereaion. Hudibrat. 

In his anfwer to an horary queftion, as what 
hour of the mght lo fee a fox-trap, he has difeufled, 
under th<j chanter of Reynard, the manner of fur- 
pnfing all lharpers. Sutler. 

2. Continuing for an hour. ' 

When, from a bafket of Summer-fruit, God by 
Amos foretold the deftruftion of his people, thereby 
was declared the propinquity of their deflation, and 
that their tranquility was of no longer duration 
than thole horary or foon-decaying fruits of Sum- 
mer. Proton f t V ulgar Errors. 

Horde, n. f. A dan; a migratory crew 

of people. It is applied only to the 
Tartars. 

Of loft mankind, in polifh'd (lavery funk. 

Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful fwcep, 

*i ,d f’ d *° r i d * noth « k™- «4*. 

HORl Z »N. n. /. The line that 

terimnates the view. The borix n is 
diftinguilhed into fcnfible and real: the 
fcnfible horizon is the circular line which 
limits the view; the red is that which 
would bound it, if it could take in the 
hemi/phere. It is falfely pronounced by 

o box j peare, horizon . 

When the morning fun (hall raife his car 
Above the border of this horizcn 9 

WeMl forward towards Warwick and his mates. 

f . fierfclf from^tvhatcoift 

£'I? Sfc?*** a «* ar * aDd « whattime 
it muft be upon the honzon of Ireland. Bacon 

In hit Laft the glorious lamp w« fecn. 

Regent of day | and all th’ horizon round 

Inverted with brighi rays. Miltom 

Th* n*orm„,l ar k .hemeffnigerofihedaT, 

Saluted in her fong the morning gray: 

fu " arofirw,,h beami f°bright. 

That all th horizon laugh'd to foe the joyous fight. 

th th<fea if U P in a tempeft, f/that 

Ae horizon on every fi<fc is nothing but foaming 

' r°^»L a »I d floaf,ng mou "ttin», it is impoffible to 
thC agrecab,e fiofrour that rifes from fuch a 

prorpcct. 

Ho»!z ( / N ta ( . aJj. [horizontal, French 
from hnrizan. ] 

1. Near the horizon. 

As when the fun, new rifen, 

I^oks through the horizontal mifty air. 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipfo, difaftrou. twilight (beds 
Un half the nations. Mi Ham 

2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 

An obehfk creeled, and golden figures placed 

JSff—“■ •» -b. J5 tfSV 

The problem is reduced to this | what pTwn- 

> Ut * wcllDC ^ to * horizontal line in a 
gi^n an*, t Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Horizontally. ad<v. [from hormmiaL ] 

In a direction parallel to the horizon* 

** P ot bn h into the bottom, fo will it 

neither float above, like lighter bodies; but, being 

i weight, Ik fupcrficially, or almoft horizontally 
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The ambient ether is too liquid and empty r 0 

Ho{^r.‘/rr&s h GS t ts 

Saxon ; bom, Dutch.] * 

1 * , Th f bodies which grow on the 
heads of fome graminivorous quadrupeds 
and ferve them for weapons. # 

No bcaft that hath horns hath upper teeth. Bantu 
Zetus riles through the ground. 

Bending the bull's tough neck with pain. 

That toftes back his horns in vain. AdJi /»» 

*hvr cefsi ‘ n ° f «*prisnv iii f z 

wupuon of W Jn fom 6 br U1 „, „ of teeth and 
? ^An atC ' rU " 1 / Cr -? d -, 0f ***' Btntky. 

bom 6 " 1 ° l wlnd * mufick made of 

The fqtiire ’ganrigber to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall 
That with the noife it (hook as it would* fall. 

There’s a poft come mj JEpJfrS;, 
born full of good oewj. 7 c?-!?? h ‘* 

a U T ,m K dttl l ° bom Sbtit ^ ’ 

AddsaU her breath: fh, rock, -md woods around. 
And mountains, tremble at th* infernal found. 

Fair Afcaniut, and his youthful 
With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. 

. The extremity of the waxing or waiiT« 
mg moon, as mentioned by poets. 

She blcls'd the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey'd. 

To crown their blifs, a lovely b^y wa, bo f n . ' D i 

The moon * 

Wean a wan circle round her blunted horns. 

. The feelers of a foail. Whenc^Thc 

proverb. To pull the horn,, to repref! 
one s ardour. r 

Love's feeling is more foft and fenfible. 

Than arc the tender horns of cockled (bails. Shakefr 

Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Mareius’s banifhmunf, 

Ihruft forth hi«^ 6 am again into th.‘ world, 

A, h :± 7 n ‘ n f ‘ cil ’ d when Marciu. flood for Rome, 

A J -V- ° nCC out - Sbckrfpeart 

- A drinking cup made of horn. 

6 . Antler of a cuckold* 

III have horns to make one mad. 

Let the proverb go with me. I'll be horn mad. 

Merchants, sent'ring through the main, 

7 m &Zr-7*S "if h ° r "‘ "T gii,n * 

7. riots mad. 1 erhaps mad as a cuckold 

—!S!■» m f 

AkindotJIh. 

Hornfi sh. i JtmfmmA. 

1 10 an^FAM. n. f. [horn and beam, Dutch 
for tree from the hardneft of the timber f 

It hath leave, like the elm or beerh-tree. The 
hmber lL , trj tough «.d inflexible, and of excelled 

Uo'bnbco,:. n.f. [hem and book. j^lTe 

firft hook of children, covered with horn 
to keep it un/oiled. 

He teaehe. boy, th* hornbook. Sb.k'Jp,„, 

Nothing has been wnfidered of this kind oufol the 

orduuiy roid of th« hornbook ,nd primer. Lotoe 
To m fter John the Engliih maid ^ 

A hornbook gives of ginger-bread j 

And that the child might learn the better. 

As he can name, he eats the lecter. p f t or 

Horned, adj. [from bom.] furnilhed 
with horn®. 

p ftirr'd with ambitious pride, 

for lhe rute of ‘be rich fleeced flock, * 

.their homed fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the termor of the (hock, 

Aftonifoed both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy 0 . 

Thither all the horned hoft rcfortis * * 

To gme the ranker mead. Denham. 

4 Thou 
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Thou king of horned floods, whole plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnds to the fruitful com. Dryden. 

Ho'rne*. ft, f [from horn .] One that 
works in horn, and fells horns. 

The (kin of a bull's forehead it the part of the 
- hide made u(e of by homer a, whereupon they (have 
their horns. Grew. 

Ho 1 * net. n,f. [hypnerte, Saxon, from its 
horns.] A very large flrong flinging fly, 
which makes its neft in hollow trees. 

Silence, in times of fuff'ring is the bell; 

•Tis dangerous to difturb a hornet's neft. Dryden. 

HometM do mi (chief to trees by breeding In them. 

Mortimer. 

I have often admired how hornets, that gather dry 
materials for building their netb, have found a pro. 
per matter to glue their combs. Dcrbam. 

Ho'* n foot. n,f, [horn and foot,} Hoofed. 

Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake! 

With born foot horfes, and brafs wheels, Jove's ftorms 

to emulate. Hakewill on Providence, 

Ho'* nowl. n.f A kind of homed owl. 

Ainfworth, 

Ho'rnpipe. n.f [ horn and pipe,} A coun¬ 
try dance, commonly danced to * horn. 

A lufty tabrere, 

"That to thee many a hornpipe play'd. 

Whereto they daunccn each one with his maid. 

Spenfcr. 

There many a hornpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. 

Raleigh. 

Let all the quickfilver i* the mine 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Yourfirkhum jerkhum to a dance 
•Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hornpipes here 

Of Nottingham and Derbyihire. Ben Jonfon. 

Florinda danced the DcrbyQiire hornpipe in the 
prefence of feveral friends. Matter. 

Ho'enstone. n.f, A kind of blue (lone. 

Ainfworth. 
A kind of angular for- 
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Ho'r nwoxk. n . f 
tification. 

Ho'r ny. adj [froi 

i. Made of horn. 

Zo Refembling horn. 

He thought he by the brook of Cherith ftood. 
And faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton, 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the lame lupcrfices with the white of the 
eye, but rifeth up above its convexity, and is of an 
hyperbolical figure. Ray on the Creation . 

•Rough are herean, and broad her horny feet. 

Dryden. 

The pineal gland was encompafTed with a kind 01 
homy fub fiance. Addifoji . 

As the forum of the blood is refolvable by a (mall 
heat, a greater heat coagulates it (b as to turn it 
htmy, like parchment; but when it is thoroughly 
putrified, it will no longer concrete. Ariutbnot. 

3. Hard as horn; callous. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft. 

Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fift. Diyden. 

Holography, n, f [horographie, Fr. 
and An account 01 the hours. 

Ho'roloce 1 n. f, J horologium, Latin.] 

HoLolocy \ Any inftrument that tells 
the hour; as a clock; a watch; an hour- 
glafi. 

He'll watch the horologe a double fet 
If drink rock hot his cradle. Sbakefeare. 

Before ehe days of Jerome there were horologies , 
that meafured the hours not only by drups of water 
In glaflcs, called depfydra, but alfo by fand in glaftes, 
called ctepfammia. Brown. 

Horo'm et*y . n. f [boro met He, French 

and potrgtn 3 Thi 
hours. 

It is no eafy wonder how the borometry of anti- 
■ajuity difeovered not this artifice. Brown. 

•HoLoscope. n.f [her of cope, French; 


ie art of meafuring 


From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’ 


HOR 

The configuration of the pla¬ 
nets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft num- 
berlefs coojunaion of ftars, which occur in the 
prog refs of a man's life, fhould not match and coun¬ 
tervail that jone horofeope or conjun&ion which is 
found at his birth } Drstmmond. 

A proportion of the horofeope unto the feventh 
houfe, or oppofite figns every feventh year, opprefieth 
living creatures* Bro. 

Him bom beneath a boding horofeefe. 

His fire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a (hop, 

*s lcbool. 

Dryden. 

The Greek names this the horofeope ; 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts. 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech, 

They underfiood the planets and the zodiack by 
inftinfii and fell to drawing fchemes of their own 
borofeopes in the fame duft they fprung out of. 

Bentley. 

HoLrlnt. adj. [horrent, Latin. Horrentia 
filis agmina .J Pointed outwards ; briftled 
with points; a word perhaps introduced 
by Milton. 

Him a globe 

Of fiery feraphim incircled round 

With bright emblazonry and horrent arms. Milton • 

HO'RRIBLE. adj. [horrible, French; hor- 
ribilit , Latin.] Dreadful; terrible; Shock¬ 
ing; hideous; enormous. 

No colour affetteth the eye much with difpleafure: 
there be fights that are horrible , becaufe they excite 
the memory of things that are odious or fearful. Bacon 

A dungeon horrible ou all Tides round, 

As one great furnace fiamed. 

O fight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! Milton . 

Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting 
with a perfuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of 
all other, the firft the moft defireable, and the 
latter the moft horrible to human apprehension. 

South. 


Ho'r ribi.eness. n. f. [from horrible .] 


Milton. 


Milton. 


both in 


Dreadfulnefs; hidcoufuels; terriblenefs; 
fearfulnefs. 

Ho'r ri bly. adv* [from horrible .] 

1. Dreadfully; hideoufly. 

What hideous noife was that! 

Horribly loud ? 

2. Dreadful to a degree. 

* The contagion of thefe ill precedents, 
civility and virtue, horribly infe&s children. Locke, 

HO'RRID. adj . [borridus, Latin.] 

1. Hideous ; dreadful; (hocking. 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood. 
That we the borrider may feem to thofe 
Which chance to find us. Shakefpeart's Cymbclinc. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Sbakefpearc. 

Horror on them fell. 

And horrid fympathy- Milton. 

2. Shocking; offend ve: unplcafing: in 
women's cant. 

Already I your tears furvey. 

Already hear the horrid things they fay. Pope. 

3. Rough; rugged. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beads were 
worn. Dryden. 

Ho'r rid ness, n.f [from horrid .] Hi- 

deoufnefs; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his inftniment to take 
away fuch a man's life, and the confeflbr reprefents 
the borridnef of the fadl, and brings him to re¬ 
pentance. Hammond. 

HoLrifick. adj . [ horrificus , Lat.] Caufing 
horrour. 

His jaws borrifick , arm'd with three-fol d fate, 
Hcic dwells the direful (bark. Thompfon. 
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HoLaisotfous. adj. [benifonut , Latin.} 
Sounding dreadfully. Did, 

HoLaou*. n.f [horror , Lat. horreur, Fr.] 

1. T errour mixed with deteftation; a paflioti 
compounded of fear and hate, both flrong. 

Over them fad horrour , with grim hue. 

Did always foar, beating his iron wings; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew. 

The hateful meftengers of heavy things. Fairy Queen. 
Doubtlef all fouls have a furviving thought, 

> Therefore of death we think with quiet mind ; 

But if we think of being turn'd to nought, 

A trembling borrow in our fouls we find. Davie** 
Me damp borrow chill’d 
At fuch bold words, vouch’d with a deed fo bold. 

Milton* 

Deep borrow feizes ev'ry human breaft 5 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear conlcft. Dryd. 

2. Dreadful thoughts. 

1 have fupt full with borrow* { 

Direnefs, familiar to my (laught’rous thoughts. 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakcfpearc's Macbeth* 

3. Gloom; drearinefs. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shade's ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green | 
Deepens the murmuts of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner borrow on the woods. Pope. 

4. [In medicine.] Such a (huddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit; a (enfe 
of fhuddering or (hrinking. Quincy. 

All objefts of the fenfes, which art very otfenfive, 
do caufe the fpirits to retire; and, upon their flight, 
the parts are in fome degree deftitute, and fo there if 
induced in them a trepidation and borrow. 

Bacon *i Natural Hifiory . 

HORSE, n.f [hop]-, Saxon.] 

1. A neighing quadruped, ufed in war, and 
draught and carriage. 

Duncan's horfes, the minions of the race. 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke their (tails. Sbakefp. 
A hotfe! a horfe i my kingdom for a borf* ! Shak. 
We call a little horfe, fuch a one as comes not up 
to the fize of that idea which we have in our minds 
to belong to ordinarily to horfes. Locke. 

2. A conftellation. 

Thy face, bright centaur. Autumn's heats retain'. 
Thefofter feafon fuiting to the man; 

Whillt Winter's (hivering goat affii&s the horfe 
With froft, and makes him an uneafy courfo. Creech. 

3. To take horfe; to fet out to ride. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which if 
formed by the entrvof the Rhine. Addifon on Italy . 

4. It is ufed in tne plural fenfe, but with a 

Angular termination; for horfes, horfc- 

men, or cavalry. 

I did hear * 

The galloping of horfe : who was't came by ? Shakef. 

The armies were appointed, confift^ng of twenty- 
five thoufand borfe and foot, for the repulfing of the 
enemy at their landing. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

If they had known that all the king's horfe were 
quartered behind them, their foot might very well 
have marched away with their horfe* Clarendon. 

Th* Arcadian horfe 

With ill-fuccefs engage the Latin force. ^ Dryd. JBn. 

5. Something on which any thing is fup- 
ported: as, a horfe to diy linen on. 

A wooden machine which foldiers ride 
by way of punifhment. It is fometimes 
called a timber mare. 

7. Joined to another fubftantive, it fignifies 
fomething large or coarfe: as a horfe - 
face, a face of which the features art 
large and indelicate. 

To Horse. 1/. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To mount upon a horfe ; to furnifh with 
a horfe. 

He came out with all his downs, hot fed upon fuch 
cart-jades, and fo furnilhed, as I thought with myfelf, 
if that were thrift, I wi(ht none of my friends ever to 
thrive. Sidney. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of 

Gonfolva, 
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H O R 


ntfeman proudly 


HOR 


Goofalvo, the great captain, a ge 

hoped and armed: Diego de Mej _ 

great captain, Who’a thia? Who anfwcred, It is 
St, Elmo, who never appear* butaftej the (form. 

Baton. 

2- To carry one on the back. 

3 - To ride any thing. 

Stalls, bulks, windows 

Are (mother’d, leads are fill’d, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earoeftnefi to fee him. Sbakcfpusrc. 

4- To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to horfe more mate* than your 
own, you muft feed him well- Mortimer. 

Horseback. n.f. [horfe and back.] Riding 
pofture; the ftate of being on a horfe. 

I’ve Cud the French, 

And they can well on borfelack . Sbalefp. 

I Taw them Ulutc on horfeback , 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shakefp. 

Alexander fought but one remarkable battle 
wherein there were any elephants, and that was 
with Po iwj, king of India ; in which notwithstanding 
he was barfed. Brawn. 

When manniSh Mem, that two-handed whore, 
A&ide on borfetack hunts the Tufctn boar. 

If .. Dry den's J*V. 

11 T twr was on horfeback, I am glad of it. 
on account of your bcJft. Swift to Gay . 

HonsEBKA'if n.f. [herfe and tea*.] A 

froall bean nfnallygivcn tohorfes. 

Only the fmall borfe be an i* propagated by the 
plough. Mortimer. 

JaoRbtBLocK. n . f . [horfe and block. 1 A 
block on which they climb to a horfe. 

Horseboat. tty/, [horfe and boat.] A boat 
ufed in ferrying Horfes. 

Hoi sjbo'v. n . /. [ horfe and %.] A boy 

employed jn drying horfci; a ftableboy. 

Sob-c bcrf'hojt, being awake, drfeovered them !>y 
the fire tr, then matebea. KmUu't HiSvj. 

HorsebreakER. n.f. \borJt and break A 

One wbofe employment L to tame horfe* 
to the laddie. 

Under Sagittarius are bom chariot-racers, horfe. 
breakers, and tamers of wild bealt*. Creech 

Hor S ech* SJ ,ut.»./. [k,r/ e and chef nut'. 
£feulus.\ A tree. 

° r .***** th * lowers, 
which confiA of fire .kaves, are of an anomalous 

figure, opening with two lips: there are male and 

ferorie upon the fame fmke i the female flowers are 

DU fc*. £° w “ *•**" prickly 

r*“ . T k c,r whole y«r'j (hoot if commonly per¬ 
formed it three weeks time, after which it doe.no 

■« Wk, benon-e more firm; 

* f 0 * 5 "* ™ er P a rt of the Summer is occupied in 

“ * od ftren *' hcnin f die beds for the next 

f't./ Milter. 

The harficbt/mti grows into a goodly fend in). 

HoWoueseR. „.f [btu/e wAcourjer. 
Jumu, derives ,t from horfe and cofo. an 

old Scotch word, which fignifiestochanee* 

and it Ihoold therefore, he thinks, 1* 
writ borfecofer. The word now ufed in 


Ho'rsecu cumber. if./, [horfe and cutum- 
her.] A plant. 

J h , c harfeeucstsnber U the laigeffgreen cucumber, 
and the bell for the table, green out of the garden. 

HoWdunc. tuf. [horfe and dung.]" 'The 
excrements of horfes. 

Put it into an ox’s horn, and, covered dole, let it 
rot in hot borfedung. Peaeham on Drawing. 

Horseemmet. if. f. [horfe and emmet.] 
Ant of a large kind. 

H » R o EF of SH - U Mr / e an d fl-fiA The 
fleih of horfes. 

The chinefe ear harfpjb , t this day, and feme 
gluttons eat colt’s flefh baked. Bacon 

An old hungry lion would lain have been dealing 
with a good piece of borfeJkfb\ but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. L'Eftrange. 

Ho rsefly. if./. A fly that 

flings horfes, and fucks their blood. 

Ho'rsefoot. n.f. An herb. The fame 

With coltsfoot. Ainfworth. 

Horsehair, tt.f [horfe and hair.] The 
hair of horfes. 

His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving borfebair. JW«r. 

Ho RtEHEEL. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Horselaugh, n.f. and Wl A 
loud violent rude laugh. 

A borftlaugb, if you pleafe, at honeftyt 
A joke on Jekyl. Pt>pf 

Ho r se leech, n.f. [horfe and leech. 1 

1. A great leech that bites horfes. 

The borfeleeeb hath two daughters, crying Give, 

j£ j PfQ^J 

Let tn to France; tike barfUttbes, 01, boy., 

T ?' *'> k’ 0 * 1f “k. S6.hU. 

2 . rrom leech : fignifying a phyfician. j A 

,, f ? rrier - AinfJirth. 

Ho R8ELITTER, n. f. [horfe and litter. ] 

A carriage hung upon poles between two 
hones, in which the 
along. 

He that before thought he might command the 
wavesi of the fea, was now caft on the ground, and 
earned in an horfeinter. a A/**. «. 8. 

Horseman.#./ horfe and man. 1 

i- One (killed in Ading. 

A (kilful borfeman,. and a huntfman bred. Dryd. 

2. One that ferves in wars on horfeback. 

Encounten between borfemenon the one fide, and 
foot on the other, are feldom with extremity of dan¬ 
ger; bccaufe as borfemen can hardly break a battle on 
foot, fo men on foot cannot poflibly chafe borfemen. 

In the early times of the Roman commonvrealth,* 
a borfeman received . 


H O S 

Ho'rse marten. n.f. A kmJ of large bee. 

Ho'rsematch. n.f, A bird. AmffX 

Hbrsemeat. n.f. [horfe and meat.] Pro - 
vender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, yet 
the dry ones that are ufed for horfemeat are ripe Jail. 

Ho'rs e m i NT. »./. A large coarfe mini!* 

H.rsemuscle. n.f. A largerrufeie. 

hor f €m *f cl ‘* with the fine fi.cll, that 
oyfteis do, but remove from one place to another. • 

Hc/RStPLAY. n.f. [herf and phy.~\ Coarfe,* 

rough, rugged play. ' 

-Sir.TSffi: ,-£an£ 

"Ssszz* lh * “ d *-% * 

Horsera'ce. #. f. [horfe and race. ] A 
match of horfes in running. 

V hor f t f a “* men are curious that there be not the 
leaflwetght upon the one horfe more than upon the 

tflC » fiflh ycar of his tribunefljfof* 

!!J! a l n . d thC f* 0 ? 1 * with a borferace. ^ Addifon 

ho\ 


■ r wvxrrvwi IWU 

perfon carried lyes 


nvorjrcouper, to denote a jockey, 
feller, or rather changer of horfes. It 

* 7 a y ^ drived from courfe, as he 
that fells horfes may be fuppofed lo courfe 
or excrcifc them.] y 

u One that rum horfes, or kcep« horfes for 
the race. 

2. A dealer in horfes. 

fcoril t0 • hQr f tc *» r f er was thrown off*hit 

A Florentine bought a horfe for fo m.n^^ns' 
upon condition to pey half down: the kZfecourfer 
****** «<> him next morning for the remainder. J 

Ho rbecr AB. n.f. A kind of fi(b 5 ^Awf 
VoL. I. J 


vfeman received year !y tria millia set is, and a 

7 ~' roW,cr * one ; that is more than fixpence a 
day to a borfeman, and twopence a day to a foot- 

foldier Arbutbnoton Coins. 

3 * A rider; a man on horfeback. 

With defeending (how’rs of brimftone fir # d 
1 he wild barbarian in the ftorm expir’d x 
Wrap in devouring flames the borfeman rag’d, 

A nd fpurr’d the fteed in equal flames engag’d. Addifon. 

A borfeman's coat (hall hide 
Thy taper (hape, and comelincfs of fide. Prior 

Ho'rsemanship. #. f [from borfeman.] 
horfe art ° f ndmg J th€ art ofmana g in £ a 

He vaulted with fiich eafe into his feat. 

As tf an angel dropt down from the clouds. 

To turn ana wind a fiery K’egafiis, 

And witch the world with noble borfemanjhip, 

They pleafe themfelves in terms of hunting or 

borfemanjhtp. kPolton 

Ilia majelly, to (hewhis borfcmmnjbip, (laughter. \ 
two or three of his fubjedb. Addifon. 

1 tcn grew proud, in bofemarjhip t* excell * 
Newmarket’s glory rofe, Britain’s fell. * Pope 

jaitized by Microso ft 


ft . I-1™ ■ r-'r/CTUl 

”■/■ lW‘ nd,it. I 

I. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 

horfc 3 . 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool’d glow* 
2 ln An°he D ^ ur * e * i,lce a Sbnkefp . 

H A S r T r E \ LER -, *■ f - and 

A inici who takes away horfes. 

H * 18 ? t P'ckpurft, nor a hrfjltaler ; tut for 

covered'^obto, or'l worm^aten nw " ** * 

HoW a plant 

Ho rsetongui. »./. An herb. 

H °' R,E 7 AV - "•/ I >rfe and nvayA A 
broad way by which horfes may travel. 

Koc-’ft «hou ih* « iy to Dover f 
—Bo«h ftile and gate, borfevjay, and footpath. 

[Wfo^fa'tSj The 
A Of exhorting; a hortatoiy precept; 
advice or encouragement to fomeVhing. 

H Exhorts L " ' fro T La«fn.j 

Exhortation; precept by which one ex- 
cites or animates. 

i„ m;^nh£ 0 “ mo " l} in * hJr *«*• put mca 

Hortatory, adj. (from barter Lat^.J 
Encouraging; animating j advifing to any 


T - Vvt; n * ” l *ortm 

Latin.] The art of cultivatin 


7 ipeake 
and cultu 
g gardens 
Latin. 1 I 


longing to a garden. 

yo ^ Cvcn,b td,,lon »f my bortuhn kalendar is 

"yiiv A - “ d ” ss ' 

.. r.u^. 

a fS m lQ lhe Milton. 

The 












H O S 

The public entrance which Chrift rtafle into Je- 
rufalem wa* celebrated with the bofannas and accla¬ 
mations of the people. Fidtu 

HOSE. ft./, plur. hofen. [hoj-a, Saxon ; 
bo fan, Welfti; o/fan, Erfc ; offanen, plur. 
ebau/fe , French.j 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid's bofe. Sbahefp. 

Here's an Enghfh ttylor come hither for dealing 
out of a French heft. Shake/#. 

Thefe men were bound in their coats, befen, 
hats, and other garments, and call into the mid ft of 
the fiery furnace. Dan. sis. ai. 

He crofs examin'd both our bofe. 

And plunder'd all we had to lofe. Hudibras. 

2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his heft ; 
and you, being in love, cannot fee to put on your 
heft. Sbake/peare. 

Will (he thy linen wafh, or hofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves I Dry den. 

Ho'siea. ft./, [from ho/ef\ One who fells 
Bookings. 

As arrant a cockney, as any hofitr in Chcapfidc. 

Swift. 

HOSPITABLE. adj. [ho/pitabilis, Latin.] 
Giving entertainment to Grangers; kind 
to Grangers. 

I'm your holt: 

With robbers' hand my bofpitalle favour 
You (hould not ruffle thus. Sbahefp . 

Receive the (hip-wreck'd on your friendly Ihorc; 

With bofpitalle rite a relieve the poor. Dryden. 

Ho'spitably. ad<v. [from bofpitalle .] With 
kindnefs to ft rangers. 

Yc thus hofpit ably live. 

And Grangers with good cheer receive. Prior. 

The former liveih as pioufiy and boff itably as the 
other. Staift. 

HOSPITAL, ft./, [bofpital, French; boj- 
pitalis, Latin, j 

1. A place built for the reception of the 

fick; or fupport of the poor. 

They who were fo aareful to beftow them in a 
college when they were young, would be fo good as 
to provide for them in fome oofpital when they are 
©Id. kPotton. 

I am about to build an bofpital , which I wilt en¬ 
dow handfomeiy for twelve old huftundmen. 

Addifon . 

2 . A place for (helter or entertainment. 
Obfolete. 

They fpy’d a goodly callle, plac'd 
Foreby a river in a plcafant dale. 

Which chufing for that evening's bofpital, • 

They thither march'd. Fairy Queen. 

Hosp i t a'l i t Y.- ft. / [hofpUalite, French.] 

The practice of entertaining ftrangers. 

The Lacedemonians forbidding all acccfs of (Iran- 
gen into lheir coalh, are, in that refpeft, dcfcrvedly 
blamed, as being enemies to that bofpitality which, 
for common humanity's fake, alt the nations on the 
earth (hould embrace. Hooker. 

My matter is of a chuxlifh difpofition. 

And link recks to find the wav to heav'n 
By doing deeds of bofpitality. Sbahefp. Asyou like it. 
How has thisfpint of fatiioB broke all the laws of 

charity* neighbourhood, alliance, and hofpiulity. 

Swift. 

Hospitaller,, ft./ [hofpi taller, French; 
hofpitalarijis , low Latin, from bofpital .] 
One refiding is an bofpital, in order to 
receive the poor or ftranger. L fed perhaps 
peculiarly of the knights of Malta. 

The firft they reckon fuch as were granted to the 
boff it*U*rs in titulusn benepcil. Ayiijfe't Par ergon. 

To Ho'spitate. <v. a. [h/pitor, Latin.] 
To refide under the roof of another. 

That always chutes an empty foell, and this 
bofpitates with the living animal in the fame (hell. 
r Crew's Mufeeum. 


H O S 

HOST, i t.f. [beftf, French; be/pet, be/pit is, 
Latin.] 

I. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either guefts or bofts with 
long fpceches, till the mouth of hunger be Hopped. 

'Sidney. 

Here, father, take the (hadow of this tree 
For your good bo/. * Sbahefp. King Lear • 

2• The landlord of an inn. 

Time's like a fafhionablc heft. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting gueft by th* hand ; 

But with his arms out-ftrctch'd, at he would fiy, 
Grafps in the comer. 

Sbake/peare's Troilus and Crefftda. 

3. [From boftis, Latin.] An army; numbers 
auembled for war. 

Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
Andbear't before him, thereby (hall we (hadow 
The numbers of our bo ft. Sbahefp. Macbeth. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his bofl, 

A nd craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 

After thefe came arm'd with (pear and (hicld. 

An bojft fo great as cover'd all the field. Dryden. 

4. Any great number. 

Give to a gracious tneflage 
An baft of tongues: but let ill tidings tell 
Themfclvts, when they be felt. Sbahefp. 

5. [ Hoflia, Latin; boflie, French.] Tne 
facrifice of the mafs in the Romifh church; 
The confecrated wafer. 

To Host. *v. ft. [from the noun.] 

1. To take up entertainment; to live, as at 
an inn. 

Go, bear it to the centaur, where we bofl ; 

And (lay there, Dromio, till 1 come to thee. Sbah. 

2. To encounter in battle. 

Strange to us it feem'd 
At firft, that angel (hould with angel war. 

And in fierce boftings meet. Milton. 

New authours of diflention fpring from him. 

Two branches, that in boftingiong contend 
For fov’reign fway. Pbilipx. 

3. To review a body of mento mufter. 
Obfolete. 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers 
to the general boftings. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ho'stage. ft. /. [oftage, French.] One 
given in pledge for fccurity of perform¬ 
ance of conditions. 

Your bojiages I have, fo have you mine; 

And we (hall talk before we fight. Sbake/peare. 

Do this mefiage honourably ; 

And if he (land on boftage for his fafety. 

Bid him demand what pledge will plcafe him bed. 

Sbahefp. 

He that hath wife and children. Hath given 
boftages, to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterprifes, cither of virtue or milcluef./faccj*. 

They who marry give boft a get to the publick, chat 
they will not attempt the ruin or difturb the peace 
of it. Atterbury. 

The Romans having feized a great number of 
beflages, acquainted them with their refoluiion. 

Arbuibnot on Coins. 

Ho'sTEL. ) ft./, \hoficl, bofl cleric, Fr.] 

Ho'stelry. j An inn. 

HoVr E88, n.f. [kofle/Je, French, from bo/ 1 .'] 

1. A female noft; a woman that gives en¬ 
tertainment. 

Fair and noble boflefs. 

We are your gueft to night. Sbahefp. Macbeth. 

Ye were beaten out of door. 

And rail'd upua the boflefi of the houfe. Sbahefp. 

Be as kind an boflefs as you have been to me, and 
you cm never fail of another hufband. Dryden. 

2. A woman that keeps a houfe of pubiick 
entertainment. 

Undiftingui(h’d civility illikc a whore or a boflefs. 

'Temple. 

Ho'stess-ship. ft. / [from boflefs.\ The 
chara&er of an hoftcis, 4 t . 

*od by Microsoft © 


HOT 


(hould take on me 
Vi you’re welcomefirt, 


HOSTILE, adj. 

oppofite; fuitab 


Sbake/p. 
dverle r 


• adj. [hat, Saxon; bat, Scottifh. j 
avinjj the power to excite the fenfe of 


V/fr, Latin.] Adver; 
to an enemy. 

He has now at laft 
Giv'n boflile ftrokes, and that not in the pretence 
Of dreaded juftice, but on the miniftert 
That do diftributc it. Sbahefp. 

Fierce Juno's hate. 

Added to boflile force, (hall urge thy fate. Dryden. 

Hostility, n.f. [ boflilitd, French, from 
bofltlc. ] The pra&ices of an open enemy; 
open war; oppofition in war. 

Neither by treafon nor boflility 
To feck to put me down and reign thyfelf. Sbahefp. 

Hoflility being thus fufpended with France, pre¬ 
paration was made for war againft Scotland. 

Hayward. 

What peace can we return. 

But, to our pow'r, boflility and hate, 

Un tam'd relu&ance and revenge P Milton. 

We have (hew'd ourfclves fair, nay* generous ad- 
verfanes; and have carried on even our boflilttie* 
with humanity. Atterbury. 

Ho'stler. n.f. \hofteller , from b<fleL\ One 
who has the care of horfes at an inn. 

The caufc why they are now to be permitted is 
warn of convenient inns for lodging travellers on 
horleback, and boftlers to tend their horfes by the 
way. Spenfer On Ireland. 

HO'STRY. n.f. [corrupted from b/lclty.] 
A place where the horfes of guefts are kept* 

Swift rivers are with fudden ice conftrain'd. 

And ltudded wheels are on its back fuftamM ; 

An boflry now for waggons, which before 
Tall (hips of burden on its bofom bore. 

Dryden 'r Georg. 

HOT ;.. 

1. Having tne power 
heat; contrary to cold; fiery. 

What is thy name 
— 1 Thou'it be afraid to hear it. 

•—No, though thou call'd thyfelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. Sbahefp. Macbeth. 

The great breezes which the motion of the air in 
great circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the 
world, produceth, do refrigerate; and therefore, in 
thofc parts, noon is nothing fo hot as about nine in 
the forenoon. Paeon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 

Dryden. 

Black fubftances do fooneft of all others become 
but in the (un's light, and bum ; which effedt may 
proceed partly from the multitude, of refractions in a 
little room, and partly from eafy commotion of fo 
very fmall corpufcies. Newton. 

2. Luftful; lewd# 

What hotter hours, 

Unrtgifter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouily pick'd out. Sbake/peare. 

Now the hot blooded gods affift me! remember, 
Jove, thou was't a bull for thy Europa. Sbahefp. 

3. Violent; furious; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had 
warning of our coming, was one of the botteft fer- 
viccs, and moft dangerous aflaults that hath been 
known. Bacon. 

He refolved to (form; but his foldicrs. declined 
the hot fcrvice, and plied it with artillery. Clarendon * 

To court the cry direCh us, when we found 
Th* afiaulc fo bot % as if 'twere only theft. Denham. 

Our army 

1 s now in hot engagement with the Moon. Dryden # 

Ardent; vehement; precipitate. 

Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as flow. 

As hot lord Percy is on fire to g v Sbake/peare. 

Nature to youth hot ralhnefs doth difpenfe. 

But with cold prudence age doth rccompcnfc. Denham. 

Achilles is impatient, hot , revengeful; ./Eneas, 
patient, confederate, and careful of bis people. Dryd. 

5. Eager; keen in defirc. 

1 is pc wdci that men* either perplexed in the 

ncccflary 















HOT 

Dectflaiy affaire of life, or bet So the purfuit ol 
plealure, Should not ferioufly examine their tenets. 

Locke. 

She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure. 

Which makes him have fo hoi a mind t’ her. 

. „ . Hudibras. 

6. It is applied like wife to the defire, or 

fenfe railing the defire, or aftion excited ; 
as, a hot purfuit. 

Nor law, nor checks of confidence will we hear. 
When in hot fecot of gain and full career. Dry den. 

7. Piquant; acrid; as, hot as muftard. 

Ho'tbed. n.J. ; A bed of earth made hot 
by the fermentation of dong. 

The bed we call z hotbed it this: there was taken 
hone*ting, old and well totted; this was laid upon 
• bank half a foot high, and fupported round about 
with planks, and upon the top was caft fifted earth 
two fingers deep. Bacon. 

Prefenre the hotbed as much aspoffibk from rain. 

.. . Evelyn. 

Hotbra'ined .adj. [hot and brain.] Vio. 

. lent; vehement; furious. Ccrehro/us. 

You (hill find 'em either hot brain'd p«.*u 


H O V 


vr neeay oanitrupU. Drydeu's Sfanijb Fryar. 

Hot CO CKI.es. ». /. hautes coats illes t fyi 

A play in which one covers his eyes: and 
guefles who fir ikes him. 

The chytindra is certainly notour botcocklest for 
that was by pinching, not by finking. 

.... . Arbmtbnot and Pops. 

As at botcocklet once I laid me down. 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rofe, and read foft mifehief in her eye. Gay. 

Hothea , ded. adj. [hot and bead. ] Ve¬ 

hement; violent; pafiionate. 

One would not make the time perfon zealous for a 
funding army and publick liberty; nor a hotheaded, 
crackbrained coxcomb forward for a Rheme of 
moderation. Arbmtbnot. 

Ho'thouse. n.j. [hot and boufi. 1 

1. A bagnio; a p* 

Now (be profefie* > aosvouje, which is a wry ill 
tc “ f ® t0 °* . Shake/feart's Mea/urc/or Meafure. 

2. A brothel. 

Where lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 

A purging hill, now fix'd upon the door. 

Tellsyou it is a botboufe\ fo it may. 

And ftili be t whorebouie: th'are fynooyma. 

Ho'tly. aim, [from hot.] 7 °hn/on. 

1. With heat; not coldly, 

2. Violently; vehemently. 

The (fog was in the end fo hotly purfued, that he 
was driven to make courage of defpair. Sidney 

I do conlcft 

As hotly naA. as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious flrength I did 
Comend agamft thy valour. Sbake/p. Corolianus 


3 - Lull fully. 

Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed. 

And ttgely drink, beeaufo on fall they feed. Dry den 

HoW fHkD . adj. [hot and mouth.\ 

Headltrong; ungovernable. 

1 fear my people'*faith, 

Hsrf lhat bca " a « ainft curb. 

Hard to be broken. Dryden'i Spanijb Fryar. 

Ho'tkess. ». /. [from bat.] Heat; vio¬ 
lence; fury. J * 

Ho'tchfot. 1 /. [ hachi cn h 

Hotchfotch. J French; or hack , en 

fot, French, as Camden ha» it, as being 
boiled op m a pot; yet the former cor. 
ruption is now generally ufed.l A 
mmcled h ifh; a mixture; a t onfufed mafs. 

Sud, j :«l u. j nuJttth L.tiJctoa'i bote 


brings the fame rather fo a 

■tMoeilifli confuuon than any one entire language. 

A Camden's Remains. 

A mixture of many difagreeing colours is ever 
unpleafant to she eye, and a mixture or hotchpotch 
ot many tafies is unpleafant to the tafte. Bacon. 
Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain; 
ut i mafliM heap, a hotchpotch of the (lain. Dryd. 

Ho tsfur. n.f. [ hot and /pur ;] 

i. A man violent, pafiionate, precipitate, 
and heady. 

My nephew's trefpafs may be well forgot; 
it hath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain'd hotfpmr govern'd by a fpleen. Shake/. 

r*- 3 b '^ uu h Y hairbrained diifoiute captains, 
paralitica! fwarmers, unquiet and reftlefs in¬ 
novators. * Burton 

2 * P ca °* speedy growth. 

Of luch peas as are planted or (own in the gardens, 
the botfpur is thefpeedieft of any ingrowth. Mortimer. 

Hotsfurred. adj. [from hot/pur A Ve¬ 

hement ; rafh; heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an 
ettemmate conn ten ante, or Venus like that hoi- 
fr«'red Harpuice in Viigii, this proceedeth from a 
lenfeklijcdgmeru. Peacbmm. 

Move. The preterite of heave. 

HoVaL. st./. [Diminntive of Jjore, hoofe, 
oaxon.] 

1. A filed open on the fides, and covered 
overhead. 

So likcwife will a hovel ferve for a roome. 

To ftack on the pcafe, when harveft (hall come. 

€ f m /T cr 

If you makea hovel, thatched, over forae quantity* 

of ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed 
faltpetre. 

Your hay ic is mow'd, your corn it is reap’d 
Your barns will be full, and your hovel* heap'd. 

2. A mean hahitation; a cottage. * 

The meo clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in fuch forrv 
hovels and (beds as they build to inhabit in during 
thefummer. R ay „ tbe Creation. 

/s Hovu.ti, a. [froin the noun.] To 
ihelter in an hovel. 

And was't thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwioe and rogues forlorn. 

In (bortand mufty ftraw t Shake/peare '* King Lear . 

Ho VEN. /*rf faff, [from heave.] Raifed: 
fwellcd; tumefied. 

_ T° m i .*'*l* r h *** 1 hoven and puffed up cheeks; 

If cheefc be fohoven, make Ciflefeekcreeks. 

^ HoVer. v. n. [i bovio , to hang over, 
Welih.j 

*• ^ an g in the air over head, without 
flying off one way or other. 

Some fienr devil hovers in the (ky. 

And pours down mifehtefi 

a l Sbakefp. King Jobm. 

Ah, my poor princes I ah, my render babes 1 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air. 

And be not fix d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings. 

And hear your mother’s lamentation. 

A hovering miff came fwimming o'er his^tft^' 

And feal d his eyes in everlafiing night. Dry den. 

Great fhghttofbirdsare hovering about the bridge, 
and fetrimg upon it Addi f 0H \ 

T| H as the earthly part decays and fails. 

The captive breaks herprifon’s mould’riog walls a 
Hwrs a-while upon the fad remains. 

Which now the pile, or lepulchre, contains. 

And incoce with liberty unbounded flic*. 

Impatient to regain her native (kies. Prior. 

Some lef* refin’d, beneath the moon's pale light. 
Hover, and catch the (hooting ftars by night. Pope. 

i. To ftand in fulpenic or expectation. 

landlord will no longer covenant with him; 
tor that he daily fooketh after change and alteration, 
and hove reth m cxpsOalfoo of new wotlds. • 

Sptnfer on Ireland. 


HOU 

3- To wander about one place* 

W e fee fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great 
* n arm X» hovering on the borders of our confederates. 

T’he truth and certainty isfeen, and the mind fully 
fwiTefles itfelf of it; in the other, it only hovns 
about «t. 1 Locke. 

Thoj, Saxon.] 

i. I he lower part of the thigh. 

Blood (hall be from the fword unto the belly, and 
dung of men unto the camel's*^, a E/d. xiii. 36. 

2m ' r# J Ana£ k; an hoe. See Hoe. 

Did they really believe that a man, by houghs fend 
an axe, could cut a god out of a tree ? Stillingfteet. 

To Hough, v. a. [from the noun.] 

!. 1 o hamftring; to difable by cutting the 
finewsof the ham. 

Thou (halt bough tlieir horfes. /<$>. ii. 6. 

*- To cut up with an hough or hoe. 

3 * To hawk. This orthography is un«* 
common. Sec To Hawk. 

1 c °u*d we hough or fpit from us; much 

lets could we freeze or cough. Grew. 

Ho ulet. n. /. The vulgar name for an 

^ cot * and northern counties 
fill! retain it. 

Hoult. n. / [holr, Saxon.] A finall 
wood. Obfofote. 

Or as the wind, in bolts zvA (hady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves, 

[hunb, Saxon; hund, Scot- 
tifn.] A dog uftd in the chafe. 

_T_1 v 1 • _ 


;revhounds, mungrcls,: 
f the name &f dogs. 

Sbake/beai 


Jafon threw, but fail’d to wound 
he boar, and flew an undeferving bound, 
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And through the dog the dart wax nail’d to ground. 

The kind fpiniel and the faithful hound , ^ 
Likeft that fox in (hape and (pecies found, 

notc ^ and covets home. Prior . 

To Hound, v. a. [from the noun.] 

2, To fet on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart perm i(lively, but 
not operatively nor effe^ually; as he who only lets 
loofe a grevhound out of the flip, it faid to bound 
him at the hare. BrantbaU. 

2, Fo hunt; to purfiie. 

If the wolves had been hounded by tygeri, they 
mould have worried them. VEJlrange. 

Ho'undfish. *./. A kind of fifh. Muftda 

ltdvis. Ainfworth . 

Ho'undstoncue. it. / [cjftoghffum, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Ho undtree. n.f. A kind of tree. Comus . 

Ain/w. 

Hour. n.f. [u/upa, Latin.] The puet. 

Ain/worth. 

HOUR, n.f [bestre. French; bora, Latin.] 

8. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; 
the fpace of fixty minutes. 

See the minutes how they run: 

How many makes the hour full complcat. 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finiffi up the year. 

How many yean a mortal man may live. Sbak 

z. A particular time. 

Vexation almod flops my breath. 

That funder'd friends greet in the hour of death. 

When we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

We’ll (pend it in fome words upon that bufinefi. 

If you would grant thef ime. Shakcfpeare's Mmtbeth. 

The confcious wretch muft all his arts reveal. 

From the firft moment of his vital breath. 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dry den** A£n, 

3, The time as marked by the clock. 

The hour run* through the rougheft day. Sbakejp. 

Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel mao, who 

kept good hour*. Ta/ler 

6 F * ' They 
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They ire at feud ally bcmr of the morning, at our 
ewu countrymen at midnight. Addifo*. 

Ho urglass. m.f. [hour and glafs.] 

1. A glafs filled with fand, which, running 

through a narrow hole, marks the time. 

. Next morning, known to be a morning better by 
the lourglafs than the day’s cleamefs. Sidney. 

In fickncfs, the time will feem longer without a 
clock or hour glafs than with it; foV the mind doth 
value every moment. Bacon. 

Shake not his bonrglafx, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the laft. Dry den's Spanijh Fry or. 

2. Space of titne. A manner of fpcaking 
rather affefled than elegant. 

We, within the bourglafi of two months have 
wo ts one town, and overthrown great forces in the 
field. Bacon. 

Ho'urlt. adj. [from hour.] Happening 
or done every hour; frequent; often 
repeated. 

Alcyone 

Computes bow many nights he had been gone, 
Obfcrves the waining moon with hourly view. 
Numbers her age, and wifbes for a new. Dry den. 

We muft live in hourly expectation of having thofe 
troops recalled, which they now leave with us. Swift. 

Hourly, adv. [from hour.] Every hour; 
frequently. 

She deferves a lord. 

That twenty fitch rude boys might tend upon. 

And hourly call her miftrefs. Shakefpeare. 

Oureftate may not endure 
Hazard fo near os, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakefpeart's Hamlet. 

They with ceafelcfs cry 
Surround me, as thou faw’ft; hourly conceiv’d. 

And hourly born, with forrow infinite 

To me 1 Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Great was their ftrife, which hourly was renew’d, 
*TilI each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Drydtn. 

Ho'u rp i ate. n.ft. [hour and tlatc .J The 
dial; the plate on which the nours, p6int- 
cd by the hand of a dock, are inferibed. 

If the eyes could not view the hand, and the cha¬ 
racters of the bourplatt , and thereby at a distance 
fee what o’clock it was, their owner could not be 
much benefited by that acuteneft. Locke. 

HOUSE, n. f. (huy, Saxon; buys, Dutch; 
bufte. Scottifti.} 

i. A place wherein a man lives; a place of 
human abode* 

Sparrows mud not build in his boufe eaves. Shak. 
Houfex are built to live in, not to look on; there¬ 
fore let ufe be preferred before uniformity, except 
Where both may be had. Bacon. 

In a boufe the doors are moveable, and the rooms 
fquare; yet the boufe is neither moveable nor fquare. 

Watts. 

A ny place of abode. 

The bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome 
flench. 

Are from their hives and boufes driven away. Shakef 

3. Place in which religious or ftodious per¬ 
sons live in common; monaftery; college. 

Theodofius arrived at a religious boufe in the 
eitv, where now Conftantia refided. Add if oh „ 

4. The manner of living ; the table. 

He kept a miferable boufe r but the blame was 
laid wholly upon madam. Swift. 

Station of a planet in the heavens, aftro- 

Jogically confidered. 

Pure fpiritual fubflances wc cannot converfe with, 
therefore have need of mean* of communication, 
which fome make to be the cclcftial boufex: thofe 
who are for the cclcftial boufes worfhip ihe planets 
as the habitations of intellectual fubftanccs that 
animate them. StillingJlret. 

6 Family of anceftors;. defendant*, and 
kindred ; race. 

Tha red rofc and the white are on his face. 

The fatal colours of our driving boufes. Shakefpeare. 

An ignominious- ranfom and free pardon 

A:: oi two boufes ; the lawful mercy 
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Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Sbakefptetfi. 

By delaying my lift fine, upon your grace's 
accefljon to the patrimonies of your boufe. I may 
feem to have made a forfeiture. Drydtn. 

A poet is not bom in ev’ry race |r 
Two of a boufe few ages can afford. 

One to perform, another to record. DrydeiCs Fables. 

7. A body of the parliament; the lords or 
commons collectively confidered. 

Nor were the crimes objected againd him fo clear 
as to give convincing fatisfa&ion to the major part 
of both boujes, efpecially that of the lords. 

King Charles. 

To House. * v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harbour; to admit to refidence. 

Palladios wifhed him to boufe all the Helots. 

Sidney. 

Upon the North-lea a valley boufetb a gentleman, 
who hath worn out his former name. Cerew. 

Slander lives upon fucceflion 
For ever hoofed where it gets pofTeffion. Sbakefp. 

Mere cottagers are but boufed beggars. Bacon. 

Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer. 

Who now is boufed in his fepulchre ? Sandys. 

We find them boufing themfeives in dent. South . 

In cxpe£tation of fuch times as thefe, 

A chapel hous'd ’em, truly call’d of eafe. Dryien. 

2. To fhcltcr; to keep under a roof. 

As wc boufe not country plants to favc them, fo 
we may boufe our own to forward them. Bacon. 

Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fet them 
under a penthoufc, to preferve them in extremity of 
weather. Evelyn. 

Wit in northern climates will not blow. 

Except, like orange trees, *tis bous'd from fnow. 

Dry den. 

To House. * v . n . 

1 • To take fhelter; to keep abode; to relide. 

Ne fuffor it to boufe there half a day. Hubb . Tale. 

Craze where you will,you fhall not boufe with me. 

Sbakrfpcare . 

Summers three times eight, favc one, 

She had told; alas! toofoon. 

After fo fhort time of breath. 

To boufe with darknefs and with death. Milton. 

2. To have an aftrological Hat ion in the 
heavens. 

* In fear of this, obferve the dairy figns, 

Where Saturn boufes, and where Hermes joins. 

Dry den. 

I boufing in the lion’s hateful fign. 

Bought fenates, and deferting troops are mine. Dryd. 

Housebreaker, n. ft. [boufe and break.] 
Burglar; one who makes his way into 
houfes to Heal. 

All boufebreakert and (harpers had thief written 
in their foreheads. L*Efrange. 

Housebrea'king. m.f. [houfe and break.] 
Burglary. ' 

When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing 
or boufebreaking, he will fend the whole paper to 
the government. Swift. 

Ho'used&g. n. f. [boufe and dog.] A 
maftiff kept to guard the houfe. 

A very good boujedeg, but a dangerous cur to 
ftrangers, had a bell about his neck. L'Efirange. 

You fee the goodnefs of the mafter even in the 
old boufedog . Addifin. 

Household, m.f. [boufe and hold.] 

1. A family living together. 

Two bo ufe bolds y both alike in dignity. 

In fair Verona, where we lay our feene. 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

« . Shakefpeare. 

A little kingdom is a great boufebold and a great 

boufebold a little kingdom, bacon's Advice to Ft liters. 

Of God obferv’d 

The one juft man alive, by his command. 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, ss thou beheld’ft. 

To fave himfelf and boufebold ftom amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 

He haj always taken to himfelf, amongft the fons 
of men a peculiar boufebold of his love, which at 
all times he has cherifhed as a father, and governed 
as a matter; tlus is the proper boufe hold of faith t in 

irttzea by W .soft Q 
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the firfl age* of the wdHd, ’twas fometimes literally, 
no more than a fiogle boufebold , or fome few families. 

Sprattm 

Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid. 
And fecond funerals on the former laid; 

Let the whole boufebold in one ruin fall. 

And may Diana’s curfeo’ertake us all. Dryd. Fable *. 

learning’s kittle boufebold did embark. 

With her world’s fruitful fyftcm in her facredark. 

Swift. 

In his own church he keeps a feat. 

Says grace before and after meat; 

And calls, without aficlting airs. 

His boufebold twice a-day to prayers. Swift. 

2. Family life; domeftick management. 

An inventory, thus importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure. 

Rich fluffs, and ornaments of boufebold.Shakefpeare. 

3. It is ufed in the manner of an adjective, 
to fignify domeftick; belonging to the 
family. 

Corneliuscalled two of his boufebold fervants. 

A fix, t. 7. 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftudy boufebold good ; 

And good works in her hulband to promote. Milton. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the oaths among 
the men, among the women the ncgleft of boufebold 
affairs. Swift. 

Householder, ar. ft. [from boufebold.] 
Matter of a family. 

A certain boufebolder planted a vineyard. Mat. xxi. 

Ho'useholdstuff. n. ft. [boufebold and 
fluff*] Furniture of an honfe; u tends 
convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he ftiU flieth from his 
foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for 
advantages: his cloke is his bed, yea and his boufe - 
botdfiuff. Spenfer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with 
much coftly beufeboldftuff. Bacon. 

The woman had her jefl for her bouftboldfiuff. 

L'Ffi range. 

Housekeeper, ar. ft. [boufe and keep.] 

1. Houfeholder; mailer of a family. 

To be faid an honeft man and a good bouftkeeper*. 
goes at fairly as to fay a graceful man and a great 
Scholar. Shakefpeare. 

It" I may credit boufekeepers andfubftantial tradef- 
mcn, all forts of provifions and commodities are rifen 
excefively. _ Lojte. 

2. One who lives in plenty; one that ex- 
ercifes hofpitality. 

The people are apter to applaud boufekeepers than 
houferaifers. Wot ton. 

i. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both ? You are manifeff boufekeepers. 
What ar6 you fewing there i Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. A woman fervant that has cart of a fa¬ 
mily, and fuperintends the other maid 
fervants. 

Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance. 

Call the old boufekeeper , and get her,. 

To fill a place for want of better. 

5. A houfedog. Not in ufe. 

Diftinguilh the boufekeeper, the hunter. Sbakefp. 

Housekeeping, adj. [boufe and keep. J 
Domeftick; ufeful to a family. 

His houfe for pleafant profpe&, large fcope, and 
other bouftkeeping commodities, challengeth the 
pre-eminence. Camv. 

Housekeeping, m.f. Hofpitality; liberal 
and plentiful table. 

I hear your grace hath fwcm out bouftkeeping. 

Shakefpeare. 

His table Was one of the laft that.gave us an 
example of the old bouftkeeping of an Englifh noble* 

man: an abundance reigned, which (hewed the 

' mailer's hofpitality. Prior. 

Ho'usel. ar. ft. [huji, Saxon, from humjel , 
Gothick, a facrifice, or bofiia, dimin. 
hoftiola, Latin.} The holy eucharift. 

To 


Swift. 
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To HoVSIL, *v. a . ^frotn the noon.} 


To 

Both the 


give or receive the eucha rift. 

noun and yerb are obfolete. 

Ho'useleek. n. f [houfe and leek. ] A 

plant. Miller. 

The acerbs fopply their quantity oF cftider acids; 
as juices of apples* grapes* the forrtls, and boufeleek. 

rloyer. 

Ho'useless. adj. [from houfe.] Wanting 
abode; wanting habitation. 

Poor naked wretches* 

How (hall your baufelefs heads and unfed (ides* 
Your loop’d and window’d ragged nefs, defend you ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

This hungry* baufelefs^ fullering, dying Jefus,fcd 
many thoufands with five loaves and two fifties. 

Weft. 

Ho usemaid, n. f \ houfe and maid '.] A 

maid employed to keep the houfe dean. 

The boufemaid may put out the candle againft the 
looking glafe. Swift. 

Ho'useroom, n. f. houfe and room.] Place 
in a houfe. 

Houfcro*m t that cofts him nothing, he beftows; 
Yet Skill we fcribble on, though dill we lofe. Dryden. 
Ho'usesnail. n.f A kind of fnail. 
Housewarming, n.f [houfe and warm.] 
A feaft of merrymaking upon going into 
a new houfe. 

Ho'usiwife. n.f [ houfe and •wife.] This 
is now frequently written, hufwife , or 
hv£). 

1. r l he miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good boufewife to 
(hr in or to bufy hcrfcU about her houfewifery. 

Spmfer on Ireland. 
1 have room enough, but the kind and hearty 
bottfrwife it dead. Pope tc Swift. 

2. A female ceconomift. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furcly for a 
had bemfrurifeit ia no left convenient; for fome of 
them, that be wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. 

sptmfer m Ireland. 
Let us fet and mock the good boufewife, For¬ 
tune, from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth 
he difpofed equally. Sbak. 

Farmers in degree. 

He a good hufhand, a good bqufewfe (he. Dry den. 

Early boufewhres leave the feed. 

When living embers on the hearth art fpread. 

JThyd&t 

The faiicft among the daughters of Bliuin (hew 
tbemfelves good ftatefwotnen as well as good boufe- 

W V ‘* m „ . . , . Addlfon. 

3. One lkillcd in female bufmefs. 

He was bred tip under the tuition of a tender 
morher, tilt (he made him as good an boufrwfe as 
berielf: he could preferve apricocks, and make jellies, 

_ Add fort. 

Housewifery, adj. [from bouferw/fe.} 
Skilled in the afts becoming a houfewife. 
Housewifely, adv. [from houfeivtfe .] 
With the ccconomy of a careful woman. 
Housewifery, n.f [from honfenoife.] 
s. Domeftick or female bufmefs; manage¬ 
ment becoming the miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good boufewife to ftir 
in or to bufy herfclf about her bonfewfery. 

.. Spenfer on Irel 4 nd. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 

Centrally praifefu!; fair and young, and (kill’d 
in bon few if tries. Chapman's Wad. 

j.. 1 ? was eiported abroad, and that 

d 1 fcred 1 ted by the boufewifry of the Irifli in making 

. T«npU. 

2m Female oconomy. 

■ am good works for nectary ufes; for Su 
CTpreffes the obligation of Chriftian women to 
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• Quantity of inhabited building. 

* if^ n ^ on fupplied with people to increafe its 
inhabitants, according to the increafe of bouftng. 

Graj/nt. 


[From houfe 

Cloth nrioii 


now added to faddles as ornamental. 
Hou'sling. adj. [from houfe.] Provided 
for entertainment at firft entrance into a 
houfe; houfewarming. 

^ Hi* ow n two hands the holy knot did knit, 

*1 hat none but death for ever can divide ; 

His own two hands, for fucb a turn mu ft fit. 

The bcvfiing fire did kindle and provide. Fairy 

Houss. n.f [from houfeanx, or heufet , Fr.j 
Covering of cloth originally ufed to keep 
off dirt, now added to faddles as orna¬ 
mental ftgns. This word, though ufed 

by Dryden, I do not remember in any 
other place. 

Sia lions* hides with thongs together faft. 

His upper parts defended to his waift; 

And where man ended, the continu’d veft. 

Spread on his back, the bonfs and trappings of a bead. 

Dryden. 

HOW. ad<v . [hu, Saxon; hoe , Dutch.] 

1. To what degree. 

Hour long wilt thou refufe tqhumble thyfelf before 

* Exodus. 

Horv much better it it to get wifdom than gold } 
and to get undemanding, rather to be chofen than 
Ww ? Proverbs. 

Honu oft is the candle of the wicked put out? And 
haw oft cometh their deftru&ion upon them ? Job. 
O bow love I thy law, it is my meditation. Pfa/ms. 
How many children's plaints and mother’s cries ! 
How many woeful widows left to bow 
To fad difgrace I Daniel*» Civil War. 

Con fide r into bow many differing fubftances it 
may be analyfed by the fire. Boyle. 

2. In what manner. 

Mark’d you not, 

Ifow that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, u hen they did hear of Clarence* death ? 

„ . , . Sbakefpeare. 

Profecute the means of thy deliverance 

By ranfom, or bow eifc. f Milton's Agenifies. 

We examine the why and the bow of thing*. 

it u - , 4 ’Eftrange. 

Ti* much 111 our power bow to live, but not at 
all when or bow to di*. L‘Eft range. 

It it pleafant to fee Arte the fmall territories of 
. this little republiek am cultivated to the beft ad¬ 
vantage. Add fan on Italy. 

3. For what reafoo; from what caufe. 

now my love? Why it your cheek fo pale i 
Hew chance therofrt there do fade fo fait ? Shakefp 
How is it thou haft found it fo quickly > Gen. nvu. 

4. By what means. 

Men would have the colours of birds feathers, if 
they could tell Am? or they will have gay (kins 
mftead of gay clothe*. Baton's Natural Hi fary 

5. In what ftate. 

For bow (hall I go up to my father ? Gen. xliv. 34. 
Whence am I forc’d, and whither am I bom ? 
How, and with what reproach (hall I return ? Dryd. 

6. It is ufed in a fenfe marking proportion 
or correfpondcnce. 

Behold, be put no truft in his fervants, bow much 
lef* in them that dwell in houfes of day, whofe 
foundation is in the duft ? J 0 ^ 

a fell among the nobility, fo much 

>us bv bow much the foirits 
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- ™ ck \’° vds P ut <*’> totat hope of fend, kno** 
“I imJ F art »f lh« South-fea wl!i utterly 
uokixino, < nd might have Iflands or continents. 

E°, wn/ ' T - l ad T v™ tc if.] Never-* 

Ho w b E. f thelefs; # notwithftandinc; 

yet ; however. Not now in ufe. 

Siker thou (peak’ft like a lewd lorrel. 

Of heaven to deemon fo,. 

Howbe I am but rude and borrcl. 

Yet nearer ways I know. ^ 

recTJriX f ° °' d r led ke P t - 

neceuarily, any longer than 'till .there grow f om 

UI *TK t C * U - fe IO ? rda,n tht Coi ^^ary. Hooker 

1 a knowledge which God hath alwaVa 

revealed unto them in the works of nature: 

an ^. cftce r ni h, 8 h, y profound wifdom, 
k^beit this wifdomfaveth them not. Hooka* 

I here was no army tranfmitted out of Encland’ 

bowbeir the Hnglifti colonies in Ireland dhl win 
ground upon the Irifti. jj W . m 

lioWD've. [ Con tra a ed from w 

of dvilit ftatC W y ° UT health ? A 

I now write no letter, but of plain bufinefi Or 

to ,hofc r - 1 « ^7 

How e'v e R. adt>. [bmu and ever.] 

1. In whatfosver manner; ia whatfoevei 

degree. 

. This rirt g he holds 
In moft rich choice; yet in his idle fire*. 

To buy h.» will it would not fctm too dear, 

/To trace the way. 

Of highuft agents, deem’d however wife. Milton 

2. At al [events; happen what will; at leaftj 

m» be, all [ood, loy.-ver the chiefeft. lilhrL 

. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding- yet 

In your eicufe your love doe. little 3 

You might We have took , fai re , „ ay . Drvdn 

of mcunu.n 5> whtch are t mn . e /,t fc re "® a 

‘^ppSiV y e a wonderf ^; ,yof b /r 

I do not build my reafoiung wholly on the eale'of 
perfeeution, hn ewer I do not exclude it. Attcrtv'ry 

dtuirfea in « Rate ate bred, baften it4 
which would, bewtver, be a very ufeful .enquiry. ’ 

To fome of theft meanings this 3 
maj be commonly reduced, but its power 

is fometnnes almoft evanefeent. 

^Latin j 1 ' V ' ^ u d tn ‘ Dutch; uluh, 

'• To cry as a wolf or dog. 

Rethought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me* and bowled in minecart 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak'd. Sbal'JprJj, Richard 

If wolves had at-thv gale bowl'd thnt n-ow ►- 

Thou *»“* ^ve raid* C^LZ^Z ^ 

: I** found hint in a defen land, andfntfe 
bowlwg wildernefs. ZW. Ixxii . " 
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[from houfe. 1 
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the more dangerous by bow mu 

more adlive and high. Tujyv} a 7d. 

By haw much they would diminifh the nrefem 
extent of the fen, fo much they would impair the 
fertility, and fountain* and rivers of the earth. 

7 * It is much ufed in exclamation. ^ 

H-1u arc the mighty fallen I Sam 

How doth the city fit folitaiy a* a widow! lam. \. 

i. In an affirmative feafe, not eafiiy ex¬ 
plained* that foil is; thau 

UIQ*lfd+&U OV lrTHJf UZH. T i 
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w A* ^? n fort °f wolves infeft the^nlght” 

With their wild bowlmgs at fair Cynthia’s light 

Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword, ^ 

J: He r° V ! a bowl'd around his birth; 

«yran^andthefoopliantfeosns. Smith. 

2. To utter cnctf indiftrcfs. 

Therefore I will bowl, and cry out for all Moab. 

The damned ufe that word in hell, ^ XlVUI ' 
Howlings Attend it. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Each new morn J 

Ffcw widow, brut . new orphan, cry, new forrowr. 
Strike Heaven on the face, Sbaie/farS, Macbub. 

I have words 

That would be bowl'd out fn the defsrtair. 

Where hearing ft»*M riot catch them. Sbak. Mach *. 

The 
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The noife grows louder ftifl: 

Rattling of armour, trumpets, drums and statelier $ 
And foroetimes peals of (bouts that rend the heav'ns, 
I,ike viflory: then groans again, and bowlings 
Like thofe of vanquilk'd men._ Dryd . Spanijo Fryar . 

2* To (peak with a belluinecry or tone. 

Peace, rnonfter, peace 1 Go tell thy hortid tale 
To favages, and howl it out in defarts! ^ Phillips . 

4. It is ufed poetically of many noifes loud 
and horrid. 


Howl, n./. [ 

if 


dog. 


1. The cry 01 

Murther, 

Alarmed by his fcntinel the wolf, 

Whofe howl *a his watch. Sbakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

Thefe and the like mmoun are no more than the 
lad howls of a dog difle&ed alive. ^ Swift . 

3. The cry of a human being in horrour. 

She raves, (he runs with a diftrafted pace. 

And fills with horrid howls the public place. Dryd. 

Howsoe'ver. ad*v* \ho*w and J'oevcr *] 

1. In what manner foever. See However. 

Berofus, who, after Mofet, was one of the moil 
ancient, bawjonxr he hath been fince corrupted, doth 
in the fubftance of all agree. Raleigh*s Hiftsry. 

3. Although. 

The man doth fear God, hovfsever it feemsnot 
in him. Sbakejp. 

To Hox. ns. a. [from hog, Saxon.] To 
hough; to ham-ftring. 

Thou art a coward. 

Which boxes honefty behind, retraining 
From courfe required. Sbakefp. Waters Tale, 

Godronius, perceiving the old foldier's meaning, 
alighted, and with his fword boxed his horfe, fay¬ 
ing aloud, This day, valiant foldiers, (hall you have 
me both your general and fellow foldier, fighting 
on foot as one ofyourfelves. Knolles. 

Hoy. si. /. [bom, old French.] A large 
boat fometimes with one deck. 

He fent to Germany, ftrange aid to rear: 

From whence eftfoons arrived here three hoys 
-Of Saxons, whom he for his fafety employs. 

Fairy Oaten. 

To define a batge and hoy, which are between 

a boat and a (hip it hard. fVattr*x Logick. 

Hub'bub. n.f* [I know not the etymo¬ 
logy, unlefs it be from */, up, or hobnob* ] 
A tumult; a riot. 

-People purfued the bufinefs with a contempt of 

the government $ and in the hubbub of the firft day 

there appeared nobody of name or reckoning, but the 

*£tors were really of the dregs of the people. 

Clarendon* 

An unsverfalA»W«& wild 
Of (fanning founds, and voices all confus'd. 

Borne through the hollow dark* aflatdts his ear. 

With ioudelt vehemence. Milton*t Par* Loft. 

Why wolves raife a hubbub at her. 

And dogs howl when (he (bines i o water. Hudibras. 

Hu'ck aback. n* ft A kind of linen on 
which the figures are raifed. 
Hty*CKLEBACKED. edj. [hosier, German, 
a bunch, and back.] Crooked in the 
fhoulders. 

JIo'cKLEBOif £. n.f. [from bucken, Dutch, 
to fit down.] The hipbone. 

H u'c K8 T er. I n.f. [bock, German, a ped- 
Hu'cksterer. j Iar ’, bockficr, a fhe ped- 
lar.] 

1, One who feHs goods by retail, or in 

fmall quantities; a pedlar. 

There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 
the being buckften to fuch vile merchandife. 

Government of the Tongue. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather 
fuch buckfterx of fouls, the very (hame of religion. 

South. 

Should thy (hoe wreach aGde, down down you /all. 
And overturn the fcolding buckftt*s (tall. 

The fcolding btsckJUr (hall not o'er thee moan, 

But pence expeft for nuts and pews o'crUtrown. Gay. 
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There (hould he a confederacy of all fervanH, 
to drive thofe Chink buckfters from the doors. Swift* 
Thofe butkfterers or money-jobbers will be found 
neceflary, if this brafs money is made current. Swift. 

z* A trickifti mean fellow. 

Now the ape wanted his bttckfter man. 

Hubberd*s Tale. 

To Huckster# *v. n. [from the noun.] 

To deal in petty bargains. 

They muft pay a (hilling, for changing their piece 
into filver, to tome buckftering fellow who follows 
that trade. Ewift* 

To Huddle. *v* a* [probably from hoof ] 

1. To drefs np cloie fo as not to bedif- 
covercd; to mobble. 

2. To put on carelefsly in a hurry. 

At twelve (he rofe with much ado $ 

Her cloths were huddled on by two. Prlor. 

Now all in fiafte they huddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift. 

3. To cover up in hafte. 

4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem : this 
is not a play huddled up in haile. Drydcu. 

When continu'd rain 

The l^b'ring hufoand in his houfe retrain. 

Let him forecaft his work with timely care. 

Which eHe is huddled when the (kies arc fair. 

Dry den. 

5. To throw together in confufion. 

Our adverfary huddling feveral fupportions to¬ 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confufion. Locke. 

To H u ddx 1. w* n* To comein a crowd or 
hurry. 

Glance an eye of pity on his Ioffes* 

That have of late fo huddled on his back. 

Enough to preft a-royal merchant down. Sbak. 

Brown anfwered after his blunt and huddling 
manner. Bacon. 

Thyrfis, whofe artful .(trains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 

And fweeten'd every mulkrofe of the dale. Milton* 
Their eyes are more imperfect than others; for 
they will run againft things, and huddling forwards, 
fall from high places. Brown*s Vulgar Errours. 

Hu ddle. n.ft [from the verb.] Crowd; 
tumult; confufion; withobfeurity. 

That the Ariifotelian philofophy is a huddle of 
words and terms infigni Scant, has been the cenfurc 
of the wifeft. Glanv , 

Your carrying bufinefs in a huddle. 

Has forc'd our ruler* to new model. Hudibras. 

N ature doth nothing in .a huddle. L* EJlrange. 

The undemanding fees nothing diftin&ly in things 
rembte, and in a huddle* Locke. 

Several merry anfwers were made to my oueftion, 
which entertained us 'till bed-time, and filled my 
mind with a huddle of ideas. Addifon* 

Hue. n.f. [hiepe, Saxon.] 

1. Colour; die. 

For never in that land 
Face of fair lady (he before did view. 

Or that dread lyon’s look her cad in deadly hue* 

Spenfer. 

To add another hue unto the rainbow. 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Sbakefp. Kingfobn. 
Fiow’is of all hue, and without thorn the role. 

Milton. 

To whom the angel, with a finite chat glow'd 
CeleAia) rofey red, love's proper but, 

Anfwer'd. Miltm*s Paradife Left. 

Your*s is much of the camelion hue, 

To chftngc the die with diftant view. Dry den. 

2. [Huh French.] A clamour; a legal 
purfuit; an alarm given to the country. 
It is commonly joined with cry* 

Hue and cry, villain, go! Aflift me, knight I 

am undone: Ay, run, hue and cry! villain, I am 

undone. Sbakefp. 

I mmediately comes a but and cry after a gang of 

thieves, that had taken a purfe upon the road. 

L'EJlrange. 

If.you (hould h'ffs, he fwears he’ll hifs as high ; 
And like •» wulpnt, join the bta and ery, Addifon. 

\vi 0* > o v #VJ cro so ft 
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_ The hue and cry went after Jack, to apprehend 
him dead or alive, where he could be found. 

ArbutbnoCs Jdn Bu f l, 

Hue'r. n.f. [huer, French, to cry . ] One 
whofe bufinefs is to call ont to others. 

They lie hovering upon thecoaft, and are directed 
by a balker or huer* who ftandeth on the clifT-fide, 
and from thence difeerneth the courfe or the pilchard. 

Carew's Survey. 

HUFF. n. f. [from hove, or haven, fwelled: 
he is huffed up by diftempers* So in fome 
provinces we ftill (ay the bread buffs up, 
when it begins to brave, or ferment: buff, 
therefore, may be ferment. To be in a 
huff is then to be in a ferment, as we now 
fpeak. ] 

1. Swell or fudden anger or arrogance* 

Quoth Ralpho,honour's but a word. 

To fwear by, only in a lord , 

I n others iz is but a huff 

To vapour with inftead of proof. Hudibras* 

His frowns kept multitudes in awe. 

Before the blufter of whofe huff 

All hats, as in a ftorra, flew otf. Hudibras . 

We have the apprehenfions of a change to keep a 
check upon us in the very buff of our greatnefs. 

L* EJlrange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the buff about 
his extraction. L* EJlrange * 

No roan goes about to enfnarc or circumvent 
another in a paftion, to lay trains, and give fee ret 
blows in a prelent buff. South. 

2. A wretch fwelled with a falfe opinion of 
his own value. 

As for you, colonel buff-cap , we (hall try before 
a civil magithrate who’s the greater plotter. Dryd. 

Lewd (hallow-brained huffs make Atheifm and 
contempt of religion the foie badge and chara&cr of 
wit. South, 

To Huff. w. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds the diaphragm may eafily 
be huffed up with air, and blown in at the wind¬ 
pipe. Grew . 

2. 1*5 he&or; to treat with inference and 
arrogance, or brutality. 

The comroifiioner at Magdalen college faid to Hr* 
Hough,You mud not f r.-fume to buff us. Ecbard. 

To Huff, v* n. To blufter; toftorm; to 
bounce, to fwell with indignation or 
pride. 

A buffing , (hining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 

A cankerwonn of peace, was rais'd above him. 

Otway . 

A thief and juftice fool and knave, 

A huffing officer and (lave. Hudibras„ 

Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave. 

To knaves a fool, to crcd'lou* fools a knave. 

Rofcommon. 

This fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them huff at the doftrine of repentance, as a thing 
below them. South. 

Now what's his end? O charming glory fay! 
What, a fifth a£t to crown his buffing play ? Dryd* 
What a fmall pittance of realon and truth is 
mixed with thofe buffing opinions they are fwelled 
with. Locke. 

When Peg received John’s meflage, (he huffed 
and (formed like the devil. Arbuth. Hft. off. Bull. 

Hu # ffei. n.f [from biff.] A blultcrer; 
a bully. 

Nor have I have hazarded my art 
To be expos'd i* th* end to fufttr. 

By fuch a braggadocio buffer* Hudibras. 

Huffish, adj* [from buff*] Arrogant 5 
infolent; heftoring. 

Hu # ffi5Hly. adv. [from huffijh .] With 

arrogant petulance; with bully ing blufter. 
Hu^ffishness. m. f Petulance; arrogance; 
noifey blufter. 

To Huo. <v*a* [hejian, Saxon, to hedge, 
to indofe.1 

1. To 






HUG 

I. To prefs dole in an embrace. 

He&ewept my fortune. 

And bugg*d roe in his arms* Sbakefp. 

What would not he do now to bug the creature 
that had given him fo admirable a ferenade! 

L* Eft range. 

Ev’n in that urn their brut »er they confefs. 

And bug it in their arms, and to their bofom prefs 

Dry den. 

King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which 
he would bug and kits. Harvey on Csnfumptions. 

2m To fondle; to treat with tendernefs. 

I, Under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And we 11 -plac’d words of glozing courtefy. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufible, 

W in me into the eafy hearted man. 

And bug him into fnares. Milton. 

We bug deformities, if they bear our names. 

danville. 

Admire yourfclf. 

And, without rival, bug your darling book. 

Rofrom mom. 

Though they know that the flatterer knows the 
falfehood of his own flatteries, yet thty love the im- 
poftor, and with both arms bug the abufc. South. 

Mark with what joy he hugs the dear difcovery! 

Row. 

3. To hold fail. 

Age makes us moft fondly bug and retain the 
good things of life, when we have the leait profpeft 
of enjoying them. Aiterbury. 

4. To gripe in wreftling. 

Hue. n.f. [from the noun.] 

1. Clofe embrace. 

Why chefe clofe bugs f I owe my flume to him. 

Gay. 

2, A particular gripe in wreftling, called a 

Comijh bug. 

HUGE. adj. [boogb, high, Dutch.] 

1. Vaft; immenfe. 

Let the eftate of the people of God, when they 
were in the houfe of bondage, and (heir manner ot 
ferving God in a ft range land, be compared with that 
which Canaan and Jem file m did afford; and who 
feeth not what huge difference there was between 
them 1 Hooker . 

This fpace of earth r* Co huge, as that it equalleth 
in greatnrfi not only Aha, Europe, and Africa, but 
America. Abbot. 

2. Very great. 

The mountain huge. Milton. 

Parr, huge of bulk! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeft the ocean ; there leviathan 
Hugeft of living creatures, in the deep 
Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fWims, 

And feems a moving land. Milton. 

3. Great even to deformity or terriblenefs. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Through forefts huge, and long untravell’d heaths. 
With defoiat'fton brown he wanders wade. Tbomfon. 

Hu'gxly. ad*v. [from huge .] 

1. Immenlely; enormoufly. 

Who cries out on pride. 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the fca. Sbakefp. 

2. Greatly; very much. 

1 am hugely bent to beleive, that whenever you 
concern yourlcivcs in our affairs, it is for our good. 

Hu'cENgas. n.f\ [from huge .] 

X. Enormous bulk; greatnefi. 

2. Utmoft extent. Not in nle. 

My miftrefs exceeds in goodnefc the bugentfs of 
your unworthy thinking. . Sbakefp. 

Hu'ccbrmucgir. n. f. [corrupted per¬ 

haps from huger mocker or hug in the 
dark. Morcker in Daoifli » darknefs, 
whence our murky. It is written by Sir 

nomat Moore , boker moker . Hiker, in 

Chaucer , is peevijh . croftgrained\ of which 
moker may only be a ludicrous icduplica- 
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tlon. i/oohrislikewife in German a corner, 
and moky is in Englifh dark. I know not 
how to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 

Now hold in buggermugger in their band, 

And all the reft do rob of floods and land. Hubb. Tale. 

But if I can but find them out. 

Where e’er th* in buggermugger lurk, 

1*11 make them rue their handy wotk. Hudibras. 

There’s a di ft in ft ion betwixt what’s done openly 
and bare-faced, and a thing that’s done in bugger - 
mugger, under the leal of fccrecy and concealment. 

E' Eft range. 

Hu'cy. adj. [See HUGE.] Vaft; great; 
huge. Not in ufe. 

1 his bugy rock one finger’s force apparently will 
Wove. Garew*t Survey of Cornwall. 

H u kb. ft. /. [baque, Fr ] A cloak. 

As we were thus in conference, there came one 
that Teemed to be a meflenger, in a rich butte. 

Bacon*5 New Atalantis. 

Hulk. n.f. \bulcke ,Dutch ; hulc, Saxon.] 

1. The body of a (hip. 

There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdcaux 
fluff in him: you have not leen a bulk better fluffed 
in the hold. Sbakefp. 

The cuftom of giving the colour of the fea 10 the 
bulks , fails, and mariners of their fly-boats to keep 
them from being difeovered, came from the Veneti. 

Arbutbnot. 

Thty Algo’s bulk will tar. 

And ferape her pitchy fidet for wax. Swift. 

The footy bulk 

Steer’d fluggifo on. Tbompfon. 

2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. This 

fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland; as, a 
bulk is a fellow. 

And Harry Monmouth ’* brawn, the bulk Sir John, 
Is prifoner to your for. Shake]peart. 

To Hulk .*v.n. To exentrate; as, to bulk a 
bare. Ainj'wortb. 

Hull, n.f [ bulgan , Gothick, to cover.] 

1. The hulk or integument of any thing; 
the outer Covering; as the bull of a nut 
covers the (hell. [ Hul *, Scottifh.] 

2. The body of a Chip; the hulk. Hull 
and bulk are now confounded ; but hulk 
feems originally to have meant not merely 
the body or hull, but a whole Ibip of 
burden, heavy and bulky. 

Deep in their built our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paftage find. 

Dry den. 

So many arts hath the Divine Wifdoro put to¬ 
gether, only for the bull and ucklc of a thinking 
creature. * Grew. 

To Hull. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
float; to drive to and fro upon the water 
without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a (hip, 
or rather the carcafe of a (hip, or rather fome few 
bones of the carcafe, bulling there, part broken, p in 
burned, and part drowned. Sidney. 

Will you boift fail, fir? here lies your way. 

—No, good fwabber, I am to hull herea little longer. 

Sbakefpeare. 

He look’d* and faw the ark bull on the flood. 

Milton. 

People walking down upon the fhore, faw fome- 
thing come bulling towards them. L'Ejlrange. 

Hu'lly .adj. [from hull.\ Siliquofe; bulky. 

Awfivorth. 

Hu'llver mn.f Holly. 

Save bullver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. 

Tujfer. 

To Hum. v. a. [ htmelon , Dutch.] 

K. To make the noife of bees- 

The bumming nt bees is an unequal buzzing. 

Bacon. 

An airy nation flew. 

Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
la Summer's ht*t, t>n 4 m. 

So weary bcci m little celli jcggfe j 
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But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive, 

An bumming through their waxen city grows. 

. Drydetr. 

z. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
found. 

I think he’ll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 

And bum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 

Sbakefpeare m 

Upon my honour. Sir, I heard a humming. 

And that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The cloudy meflenger turns me his back. 

And bums ; as who (hould fay. You’ll rue. Sbakefp. 

3. Topaufein fpeaking, and fupply the in¬ 
terval with an audible emiflion of breath. 

Having pump’d up all his wit. 

And bumm'd upon it, thus he writ. Hudilrat m 

1 ftill acquicft. 

And never bumm*d and haw’d fedition. 

Nor fnufhcd treafon. Hudibras. 

The man lay bumming and hawing a good while ; 
but in the end,, he gave up himfelf to the phyfician«~ 

L'Eft range. 

4. To make a dull heavy nolle. 

The mufical accents of the Indians to us, are but- 

inarticulate bummings ; as are ours to their other-- 
wife tuned organs. GJanville . 

Still bumming on, their drowfy courfe they keep* 
And lath’d fo long* like tops* are lath’d afleep. Pope. 

5* To ling low. 

Hum half a tune; Pope. 

6. To applaud. Approbation was com¬ 
monly exprefled in public aftemblies by a 

hum, about a century ago. 

H u m. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. 1 he noife of bees or infefte. 

To black Hecate’s fummon 
The (hard-born beetle, with* his drowfy bumt r 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Nor undehghtful it the ceafelefs bum, 

1 o him who mufes through the woods at noon. 

Tbomfotr. 

2. A low confuled noife, as of buftling 
crowds at a diftance. 

From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb of night* 
1 he bum of either army ftill refounds. Sbakefp . 

Tower’d cities pleafe us then. 

And the bofy bum of men. Milton » 

One theatre there is of vaft refort. 

Which whilom of requefts was call’d the court; 4 
But cow the great exchange of newf ’tis hight, 

And full of hum. and buz from noon till night. Dry do 

3. Any low dull noife. 

Who fat the neareft, by the words o’ercomc, 

Slept faft: the diftant nodded to the bum. Pope* 

4. A paule with an inarticulate found. 

T nefe fhrugp, thele bums and haws. 

When you have faid (he’s goodly, tome between* v 
Ere you can fay (he’s hone It. Sbak. Wintcr'x Tale,^ 

Your ezeufes want fome grains to make ’em cur¬ 
rent : bum and will not do the bulinef*. Dry den t 

5. In Hudibras it feems ufed for bam* 

And though his countryqian the Huns, 

Did ftew their meat between their bums. 

And the Kories backs, on which they ftraddle. 

And etn’ry man eat up hisfaddle.. Hudibras . 

6. An expreflion of applaufe. 

You hear a hunt in the right place. SpcSIator. 

Hum. interjefi. A found implying doubt 
and deliberation. 

Let not your eyes defpilc the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. 

Hum 1 1 guefa at it. Sbakefp. Macbe’bm 

See fir Robert— bum ! 

And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 

HUMAN, adj. [ bumanut , Latin; bumain , 
French.] 

1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will never be afked whether he be a gen tic than 
bora, but whether he be a human creature i Swift . 

2. Belonging to a man. 

The king is but a man as I am; the violet fmells 
to him as it doth lont; all his feofes have but 
human condi lions. Sbakefp. 
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Tor man to tell how bum** life bogus 
It hard; for who himfelf beginning knew? Milton. 

Thee, ferpent, fubril’ft bead of all the held, 

I knew, but cot with human voice indu'd. Milton. 

Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can 
have any, this being the higheft <?f all human cer¬ 
tainty. Locke. 

HUMA'NE. adj. [humatne, Fr.l Kind; 
civil; benevolent; good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not fpent upon a few, doth 
■naturally fpread itfclf towards many, and maketh 
men become humane and charitable. Bacon. 

Envy, malice, covetoufncfs and revenge are abo- 
lifted j a new race of virtues and graces, more divine, 
more moral, more humane, are planted in their Head. 

Stratt. 

Humanely. ad*v. [from humane.] Kind¬ 
ly; with good-nature. 

If they would yield us the fupcrfiuity, while it 
were wholefome, we might guefs they relieved us 
humanely* Sbakefpeare. 

Hu'manibt. f.\humauifie, French.] A 
philologer; a grammarian : a term ufed 
in the fchools of Scotland. 

Humanity. n.f. [*bumanite, Fr. humanitas, 

Latin. 

The nature of man. 

Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond humanity. 

Sidney. 

A rarer fpirit never di d fleer humanity. Shake/p. 

The middle of humanity thou never knewefl, but 
the extremity of both ends. Sbakefp. 

To prtferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 
there hath been ufed the higheft caution humanity 
could invent. # _ Brown. 

a. Human kind; the coliedive body of 
mankind. 

If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all 
humanity , and will do well to oblige mankind by his 
information. GlanviUe . 

3. Benevolence; tendemefs. 

All men ought to maintain peace and the common 
offices of humanity and friendfhip in diverfity of opi¬ 
nions. Locke. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out. 
And court the offices of foft humanity T 
Like thee refervetheir raiment for the naked. 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan. 

Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that weep! 

Rovjc. 

Philology; grammatical ftudies. In 
Scotland, humuniores literer. 

Ifo Hu'm a nize.'u. a. [humainifer, French.] 
To foften ; to make fufceptible of ten- 
dcmefc or benevolence. 

Here will 1 paint the chara&ersofwoe. 

And here my faithful tears in ftow’n (hall flow. 

To hummnixt the flints whereon I tread. iVotton . 

Was it the bufineft of magick to bumanitte our 

paftkm, forgiveness, and all the in- 
LI extenfi*»e chaui ty ? Addifon. 

Humankind, *. f. [human and hind.] 
The race of man; mankind. 

Bleft with a tafte exa-ft, yet unconfin’d; 

A knowledge both of book s and humankind. Pope . 

Hu'manly. adv. [from human.] 

1 . After the notions of men; according to 
the power of men. 

Thus the prefent happy profpeft of our affair*, hu¬ 
manly (peaking, may feem to promife. At ter bury. 

a. Kinoly; with good-nature. This is 

now written humanely . 

Though team’d, well bred; and though well bred, 
finem; 

Modeftly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 

Hu'mbird. n J. [from bum and bird.] The 
humming bird. < 

All ages have conceived the wrtn the leaft of 
birds, yet our own plantation* have (hewed one far 
left; that is, the Immbint, .noi much exceeding a 
beetle. Brown. 
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Humble. i//. [humble , Fr. humilis. Lat.] 

1 • Not proua ; model!; not arrogant. 

And mighty proud to bumble weak does yield. 

Spenfer . 

Now we have (hewn our power. 

Let us feem humbler after it is done. 

Than when it wasa-doing. Sbakefp. CcrUlanut. 

Thy bumble fervant vows obedience. 

And faithful fervice’till the point of death. Sbakefp . 

We ftould be as humble in our imperfe&ions and 
fins, as Chrift was in the fulnefs of the forit, great 
wifdom,and perfeft Itfi tSTaylor's Rule of living holy. 

You, ifan bumble hufband, may requeft, 

Provide and order all things for the beft Leyden. 

Ten thoufand trifles light as thefe. 

Nor can my rage nor anger move: 

She (hould be bumble who would pleafe ; 

And (he rouft fuflfer, who can love. Prior. 

2. Low; not high ; not great. 

Th* example of the hcav’nly lark, 

^Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ! 

Above the (kies let thy proud mufick found. 

Thy humble neft build on the ground. Cowley. 

Denies what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate. 

An bumble roof and an obfeure retreat. TaJJen. 

Ah! prince, had’ft thou but known the joys which 
dwell 

With humbler fortunes, thou wouldft curfe thy 
royalty ? Rowe. 

Far bumbler titles fuit my loft conditions. Smith. 

To Hu'mble. <v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To make humble; to make fubmiflive; 

to make to bow down with humility. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have bumbled to all ftrokes. Sbakefp . King Lear. 

The executioner 

Falls not the axe upon the bumbled neck. 

But firft begs pardon. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Humble yourfelves under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you. 1 Pet. v. fi. 

Hezekiah bumbled himfelf for the pride of his 
heart. %Cbron. 

Why do 1 bumble thus rayfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but rcpulle and hate? 

Let the (inner put away the evil of his doings, and 
humble himfelf by a fpeedy and (incere repentance; 
Let him return to God, and then let him be allured 
that God will return to him. Rogers. 

* 2. To crufh ; to break; to fubdue; to mor¬ 
tify. 

Yearly rojoin’d, fome fay to undergo 
This annual bumbling certain number’d days. 

To dalh their pride and joy, for man feduc’d. Milton. 

We are pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, 
to fcc him taken down and bumbled in his reputation, 
who had fo fir raifed himfelf above us. Add if on. 

The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire. 

The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods. 

That bumbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Addif 
Men that make a kind of infult upon fociety, 
ought tn be bumbled as difturbers of the public tran¬ 
quillity. Freeholder. 

Fortune not much of bumbling me can boaft; 
Though double tax’d how little have I loft! Pope. 

, To make to condefcend. 

This would not be to condefcend to their capaci¬ 
ties, when he bumbles himfelf to fpeak to them, but 
to lofe his defign in fpeaking. Locke. 

, To bring down from an height. 

In procefs of time the higheft mountains may be 
bumbled into valleys ; and again, the lowed rallies 
exalted jnto mou ntains. Ihkewill on Providence. 

H u'm b l e b e e. n. f. [humble and bee. What 
may be the true etymology of this word 
I am in doubt. The bumblebee is known 
to have no fting. The Scotch call a cow 
without horns an humble cow ; fo that the 
word (cems to fignifiea ivermis, wanting 
the natural weapons. Dr. Beattie. J A 
buzzing wild bee. 

The honeybags deal from the bumblebees , 

And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs. Sbak. 
This puts us in mind once again, of the bumblebees. 

mod the tinder-boxes. Ancrbury . 

, 
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Hu'MBLEBBB.ir.y: An herb. Amfwrih* 

Hu'mblebke Eater . *./. A fly that eat» 
the humblebee. Ainfworih . 

Hu'mblenesb. n./. [from humble.] Hu¬ 
mility; abfence of pride. 

With how true bumblenefa 
They looked down to triumph over pride I Sidney . 

I am rather with all fubje&cd bumblentfs, to thank 
her excellencies, fince the duty thereunto gave me 
rather heart to fare snyfelf, than to receive thanks. 

Sidney . 

It was anfwered by us all, in all poflible bumble - 
rtefs ; but yet with a countenance, that we knew he 
(poke it but merrily. Bacon. 

A grain of glory, mixed with bumblentfs, 

Cures both a fever and lethargicknefs. Herbert. 

Hu'mbler. n.f. [from humble.] One that 
humbles or fubdues himfelf or others. 

Hu'mble mouth ed. adj. [humble and 
mouthed .] Mild ; meek. 

You are meek and bumbUmoutbed: but your heart 
Is cramm’dwitharrogancy,fpleen and pride. Sbakfp. 

Hu'mbleplant. n. /. A fpecies of ftn- 
fitive plant. 

The bumbleplant is fo called, becaufe, as (bon as 
you touch it, it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and 
in a (hort time elevate* itfch again: it is raifed in 
hotbeds. Mortimer. 

H u'm bleb. n,f. Entrails of a deer. 

H u'm b 1. ess. n.f. [from humble. \ Hum- 
blenefs; humility. Obfolete. 

And with meek bumblefs , and affti&ed mood. 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me in treat. Spenfer. 

H u'm bly. ad-v . [from humble .] 

1, Without pride; with humility; modeftly; 
with timorous modefty. 

They were us’d to bend. 

To fend their fmilcs before them to Achilles, 

To come humbly as they ufed to creep to holy altars. 

Sbakefp , 

Here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides 
And there the Rhine fubmits her (welling tides. 

Dry den. 

Write him down a (lave, who, humbly proud. 
With prefents begs preferments from the crowd. 

D>yden. 

In midft of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thygoodnefs I’ll adore. 

And praife thee for thy mercies paft. 

And humbly hope for more. 

2. Without height; without elevation. 

Hu'mdrum. adu [from bum drone , or 

humming drone.] Dull; droniftl; ftupid. 

Shall we, quoth fte, (land ftill, humdrum, 

And fee (lout Bruin all alone. 

By numbers Safely overthrown ? Hudibrat. 

1 was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, 
before 1 had heard his ftoiy out, was called away by 
bufinefs. Add if on . 

To HUMECT. ) a. [ humeSo, Lat. 

To HUMECTATE, f 

To wet; to moiften. 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and cpn- 
temperate theairby their exhalations, but refreft and 
humectate the earth by their annual inundations. 

Brown. 

Her river* are divided into flukes, to humcEtate 
the bordering foil. Howl's Focal Forefi. 

The medicament* arc of acool bumc&ing quality, 
and not too much aftrsngent. Wiftman't Surgery. 

Humecta'tiok. n.f. [humediation, Fr. 
from humetiate. ] The a£i of wetting; 
moiftening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it 
down from fweUing: the canfe is repercuffion, with¬ 
out bumeilatioK , or entrance of any body. 

Bacon's Natural Hi fiery. 

That which is concreted by exficcations or ex- 
prtffion of humidity, will be refolvcd by bumefiat ion, 
as earih and clay. Brown . 

Hu meral, adj. [humeral, French, from 

humerus, Lat.] Belonging to the (boulder. 

The 


Add if on. 
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The largeft crooked needle fhould he ufed, with 
«ligature, ia taking up the humeral arteries in am¬ 
putation. Sharp. 

XlUMlCUBA f TION. f• / [hums and Cube, 

Latin. ] The aft of lying on the gronnd. 

Fatting and fack cloth, and a(hes and tears, and 
humicubationt, ufed to he companions of repentance. 

Bramball. 

HU'MID. adj. [humide, French; bumidus , 
Latin.] Wet? moift; watery. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl'd hue 
Than her purpled fcarf can (hew. 

The queen, recover’d, rears her humid eyes, 

And firft her hulband on the poop efpies. Dryden. 

If they Dip eafily, and are of a fit fire to be agi¬ 
tated by hear, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid j and if it be 
apt to ftick to things, it is humid. A r ev> ton's Opticks. 

Humility, n . f . [ humidite , French; from 
humid. ] That quality which we call 
moiftnre, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. It differs very much from fluidity, 
depending altogether on the congruity 
of the component panicles of any liquor 
to the pores or fuifaces of fuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 
Thus quickfilver is not a moift liquor, 
in refpeft to our hands or clothes, and 
many other things it will not ftick to ; 
bat it may be called fo in reference to 
gold, tin, or lead, to whole furfaces it 
will prefently adhere. And even water 
itfelf that wets almoft every thing, and 
is the great ftandard of humidity, is not 
capable of wetting every thing, for it 
Hands and runs eafily off in globular 
drops on the leaves of cabbages and many 
other plants; and it will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, fwans, and other water¬ 
fowl. Quinty. 

We'll ufe this unwholefome humidity, thisgrofs 
vratry pumpioo. Shake/peas e. 

O bletting-breeding fun ward from the earth. 
Rotten humidity t below thy fitter's orb 
Infelt the air! Sbakfpearl's Timon of Atbent . 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and more 
humidity , than old animals, which have their juices 
more exalted and rehfhing. Arbus knot . 

Humiliation. n . J . [French.] • 

I. Defcent from greatnefs; aft of humility. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter 
an humiliation of manhood ; for which caufo there 
followed upon the latter an esaltation of that which 
was humbled ; for with power he created the world, 
hut reftortd it by obedience. Hooker. 

Thy humiliation {hall exalt 
With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne. Milton. 

3 . Mortification; external expreftion of fin 
and unworrhinefs. 

John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he 
wore, that is, of camel's hair; and the doctrine he 
preached was humiliation and repentance. Brtnvn. 

With tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, font from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of ionow unfoign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton . 

>3. Abatement of pride. 

It may fcnre for a great IdTon of humiliation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and pafhons of 
men trampling over intcreft, fricndfbip, honour, and 
their own pcrfooai faicty, as well as that of thsir 
country. Sxuift. 

Humility, n . J. [ humilitt , French.] 

I. Freedom from pride; modefty; not 
arrogance. 

When wc make profeflion of our faith, we fiand ; 
wheh we acknowledge our fins, or foek unto Cod 
for favour, we fall down; bccaufe the gofture of 

Vol. L 
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eonftaftcy beeometh ut bett in the one, in the othe 
the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

1 do not know that Englilhman alive. 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds. 

More than the infant that is bom to-night; 

I thank my God for my humility. Shak. Rich. III. 

What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, 
the humility of a Chriftiao teacheth to forgive. 

» King Charles. 

The humility of the tty le gained them many friends. 

Clarendon. 

There art fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and fcem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wifh *d journey's end. Denham 9 s Sophy. 

It is an eafy matter to extol humility m the midtt 
of honour, or to begin a fall after dinner. South. 

As high turrets, for their airy fteep 
Require foundations in proportion deep; 

Ana lofty cedars as far upwards (hoot. 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 

So low did her focure foundation lye. 

She was not humble, but humility. Dry den. 

2. Aft of fubmiflion. 

With thefe humilities they fatisfied the young 
king, and by their bowing and bending avoided the 
irefent ttorro. Davies. 

u'mmer. n. /. [from hum.] That which 
hums; an applauder. Ainfwirth. 

Hu moral, adj. [from humour .] Pro¬ 
ceeding from the humours. 

This fort of fever is comprehended under con¬ 
tinual humoral fevers. Harvey on Canfumptions. 

HAmorist. n. J. \humorifto 9 Italian; hu- 
morifte B French.] 

1. One who condufts himfclf by his own 
fancy; one who gratifies his own humour. 

The notion of a humor if is one that is greatly 
plea fed, or greatly difpleafed, with little things; his 
altions feldom dirt died by the reafon and nature of 
things. Watts. 

This humor if keeps to himfolf much more than 
he .wants, and gives his fuperfluittes to purchase 
heaven. Addi/on. 

2. One who has odd conceits. 

The wit finks imperceptibly into an buntorif. 

Speflator. 

3. One who has violent and peculiar paftions. 

By a wife and timeoui inquifition the peccant 
humours and humorifs mutt be difoovered and purged, 
or cut offi mercy, in fuch a cafe, in a king, is true 
cruelty. Baton to Killicrs. 

Hu'morous. adj. [from humour.] 

1. Full of grotelque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft hi* caufo; others that 
this paflage alludes to the ftory of the fatire Marfyas, 
who contended with Apollo, which 1 think is more 
humorous. Addi/on on Italy. 

2. Capricious; irregular; without any rule 
but the prefent whim. 

1 am known to be a humorous patrician; fa id 
to be fome thing imperfedl, in favouring the hrtt 
complaint; hafty and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion. Sbake/peare*s Ccriofanus. 

Thou fortune's champion, that do’ft never fight 
But when her humorous lady (hip is by. 

To teich thee fafety. Shakejp. King John. 

He's humorous as Winter, and as fuddect 
As flaws congeal'd in the fpring of day.. 

Shake/p. Henry IV. 
O, you awake then: come away. 

Times be fhort, are made for play; 

The humorous moon too will not ftay s 
What doth make you thus delay ? Ben yon/on. 

Vaft is his courage, boundlcfs in his mind. 

Rough as a llorm, and humorous as the wind. Dry den. 

He that would learn to paf« a juft feme nee on 
perfon* and things, mutt take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and an humourous conduit 111 his 
affairs* Watts's Kogick. 

3. Plcafant; jocular. 

Thy bumotvus vein, thy plcafing folly. 

Lies all ocglcttcd, *U-forgot j 
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And penfive, wav'ring, melancholy. 

Thou dread'ft and hop’ft thou know'ft not what. 

Prior. 

H Amorously. adj. [from humorous.] 

1. Merrily; jocofely. 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very humoroufly 9 
cone if urn argentum in iitulos faciefque minutas. 

Addi/on. 

It has been humorouflyfz \& 9 that fome have fifhed 
the very jake* for papers left there by men of wit. 

S%uift % 

2. Capricioufly; whimfically. 

Werefolve by halves, and unadvifedly; we refolve 
rafhly, fillily, or humorou/ly 9 upon no reafons that 
will hold. Calotny. 

H Amorousness, n. f. [from humorous.]' 

1. Ficklenefs; capricious levity. 

2. J ocularity; oddnels of conceit. 
HAmoursome. adj. [from humour.] 

1. Peevilh; petulant. 

2. Odd; humourous. In this fenfe it is lefs 
ufed. 

Our fcience cannot be much improved by maf- 
queradcs, where the wit of both foxes is altogether 
taken up in continuing Angular and humorfome dif- 
guifes. Swift. 

H Amoursom el y. ad<v. [from humour/ome.] 

Peevifhly; petulantly. 

HU'MOUR. n. f. [ humeur , Fr. humor, Lat.J 

1. Moifture. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, feeing it hath the per- 
fpicuity and fluidity of common water. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. The different kind of moifture in man's 
body, reckoned by the old phyficians to 
be phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 
which, as they predominated, were fup- 
pofed to determine the temper of mind. 

Believe not thefe foggettions, which proceed 
From anguifh of the mind and humours black. 
That mingle with thy fancy. Milton* 

3. General tum or temper of mind. 

As there is no humour to which impudent poverty 

cannot make itfelf ferviceable; fo were there enow 
of thofeof defperate ambition, who would build their 
houfes upon others ruin. Sidney. 

There came a young lord, led with the humour 
of youth, whichever thinks that good whofegoodnef* 
he fees not. Sidney . 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, 
fo he was a prince of a marvellous pleafam humour z 
as he was going through Lufen.by Greenwich, he 
afked what town it was? they faid Lufen. He alked, 
a good while after, what town is this we are now in l 
They faid ftill it was Lufen: then, faid the king. I 
wil 1 be king of Lufen. Bacon's Apoptbegmt. 

Examine how your humour is inclin'd. 

And which the ruling paflion of your mind. 

. m R/common 

They, who were acquainted with him, know his 
humour to be fuch, that he would never conftrain 
himfclf. Dryden. 

I n cafes where it is neceflary to make examples, 
it is the humour of the multitude to forget the crime, 
and to remember the punifhment. Addi/on. 

Good humour only teaches charms to taft. 

Still makes new conquetts, and maintains the part. 

Pope. 

4. Prefent difpofitlon. 

It is the carfe of kings to be attended 
By Oaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the blood-houfe of life. Sbakejpeare. 
Another thought her nobler humour led. Pair/ax. 
'1 heir humours are not to he won. 

But when they arc impos’d upon. Hudibrat. 

Tempt not his heavy hand 4 
But one fuheniftive word which you let fall. 

Will make him ia good humour with us all. Dtvden. 

l* Groteique imagery; jocularity; merri¬ 
ment. 

I conversion /uncur ls more than wit, cafinefs 
inor than knowledge. Temple. 
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i. Tendency to difeafe; morbid difpofition. 

He denied b.refclf nothing that he had m ■ 
ip eat or drink, which gave him * body full of 
Tmmtmrs, made bit hit of the gout fluent and 

violent. 

The child had a burner which was cured by 
the waters of Glaftonbury. Fielding. 

7, Petulance; peevifhnefs. * 

Is my friend all perfeaion, all virtue and mfcre- 
doo ? Has be not btanours 10 be endured, as well as 
kindneiret to be enjoyed ? aoutb. 

2, A trick; a praftice. 

I like not the humour of lying - he hath wronged 
me in fome humours: l IboulU have home the hu¬ 
mour'd letter to her. _ , Shakfp. 

o, Cnpricc; whim; predominant inclination. 
In* private* men are more bold in their own 
humours ; and in confort, men are more obnoxious 

to others batmenrs j therefore it is good to take both. 

Bacon. 

To Humour, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To gratify; to footh by compliance. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour 

his men $ if to his men, I would cuny with mafter 

Shallow. t Sbakefpeare. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Camus, 

He ihould not humour me. Sbakefpeare. 

Obedience and fubjettion were never enjoin d by 

God to humour the palftons* lulls and vanities ot 

thofe who arc commanded to obey our governours. 

Swift. 

You humour me, when I am lick { 

Why not when I’m fplenctick ? . *°f c ' 

Children are fond of fomething which ltnkes 

their fancy moft, and fullen and regardlels of every 

thing elfe, if they arc not humoured in that fancy. 

* Watts's Logic*. 

z. To fit; to comply with. 

To after age thou (halt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could humour beft our tongue* 

Milton. 

•Tit my part to invent, and the mufleians to ia- 
mour that invention. Dry den's Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau is fituated among rock* and woods, 
that give a fine variety of favage profpedts: the 
king has humoured the genius of the place, ana only 
made ufe of fo much art as is neceflary to regul*« 
nature. Addifon. 

H u m r. n.f. [corrupted perhaps from bump. 
Scc.Bump.J The protuberance formed 
by a crooked back. 

Thefc defefts were mended by matches; the eyes 

were opened in the next generation, and ih thump 
fell. latter. 

Hu'mpback. n.f. [hump and back.] Crook¬ 
ed back; high Ihouldecs. 

The chief of the family was bora with x hump¬ 
back and very high note, Taster. 

Humpbacked, adj . Having a crooked 
back. 

To HUNCH. *u. a. [hufeh , German.] 

1. To (hike or punch with the fifts. 

lack's friends began to hunch and pulh one 
another: why don't you go and cut the poor fellow 
<to«n ? „ dlriutbrct. 

2. [Hocker, a crooked back, German. J 1 o 
crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within bunch'd out thy back. 
And wander’d in thy hmbs. Dryden. 

Hu nchba'cked. adj. [bunch and back.] 
Having a crooked back. 

His period deformed to the higheft degree, fiat- 
yiofcd, and hunchbacked. L* Bf range. 

But 1 more fear Creon! 

To take that hunchback*d monfter in my arms, 

Th* excrefcence of a nun. Drydeu's Oedipus. 

The fccond daughter was jpecvilh, haggard, pale, 
with fmucer-cyes, a (harp Dole, and hunchbacked. 

Arbuthnot'& Hiftory of John Bull. 

Hundred, adj. frunb, and punbpeb, 
Saxon; bonderd. Dutch.] The number 
confiding of ten multiplied by ten. 
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A hundred altars in her temple fmoUe, 

A thoufand bleeding heart* her pow’r invoke. 

Dryd . JEn. 

Many thoufands had feen the tranfaaiona of our 
Saviour, and many bundled thoufands received an 
account of them from the mouths of thofe w J}owerc 
eye-witnefle*. AddijM. 

Hu'ndred. *• /• 

1. A company, body, or colle&ion con¬ 
fining of an hundred. 

Very ’few will take this proportion, that God 
is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf com¬ 
mands, for an innate moral principle: whofoever 
does fo, will have reafon to think hundreds of pro- 
pofitions innate. Locke. 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or hundreds , and diftributed amoftgft 
the foldiers. . Arbuthnot. 

2. A canton or divifion of a county, per- 
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. rench.] 

Imports upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king’s revenue ; for that that he wins in the hundred , 
he lofeth in the (hire. Bacon. 

For juftice they had a bench under a tree, where 
Ket fat, and with him two of every hundred whence 
their companies had been raifed: here complaints 
were exhibited. Hayward. 

Hundredth, adj. [jjunbpcoriteojopa, 
Saxon.] The ordinal of an hundred; the 
tenth ten times told. 

Wc (hall not need to ufe the hundredth part of 
that time, which themfelves bellow in making in- 
veftivos. , Hooker. 

It this medium is rarer within the fun’s body 
than at its furfacc, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orb of Saturn, 1 fee no reafon why 
the increafe of denfity Ihould flop. Newton. 

Hung. [The preterite and part. pajf. of 
bang. ] 

A wife fo bung with virtues, fuch a height. 

What mortal (houlderscan fupport? Dryden*s Juvenal. 

A room that is richly adorned, and hung round 
with a great variety ol nurtures, ftrikes the eye at 
once. Watts. 

HU'NGER. n. f. [ftunjep, Saxon; longer, 
Dutch.] 

1. Defire of food ; the pain felt from failing. 

An uneafy fenfation at the ftomach for food. When 
the ftomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural 
tenfion, they draw up fo clofe as to rub againft each 
Other, fo as to snake that fenfation; but when they 
are dillended with food, it is again removed 5 unlefs 
when a perfon falleth fo long as for want of fpirits, 
or nervous fluid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 
to corrugate, and then we fay a perform has fafted 
away his ftomach. Quincy. 

Thou (halt ferve thine enemies in hunger and in 

third. Deul - ** v 'i. 4 &* 

The fub acid part of the animal fpirits, being call 

off by the lower nerves upon the coats of the ftomach, 
vellicates the fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe 
we call bstnger. - Crew. 

Something vifeous, fat and oily, remaining ih the 
ftomach, detlroys the fenfation of hunger. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we expeft, do naturally 
fugged the neccfliry of preparing our appetites and 
hungers for them, without wliich heaven can be no 
heaven to us. Decay of Piety . 

For hunger of my gold I dye. Dryden. 

To Hu'nger. *v. tt. [from the noun.] 

1. To feel the pain of hunger. 

My more having, would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Sbakefpeare't Macbeth. 

Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar. 

As if they hunger'd for the food they bore. Cowley. 

2. To defire with great eagernefs; to long. 

Port thou fo hunger for my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs inveft thee with iny honours. 
Before thy hour be rip*.? G, loolhh youth} 
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Thoufesk'ft the greatnefa that will overwhelm thee ! 
Stay but a little. Shakef peart* s Henry IV. ft, si, 

I content me. 

And from the ding of famine fear no harm. 

Nor mind it, fed w ith better thoughts that feed 
Me hung*ring more to do my Father’s will. Milton. 

Hu'noerb 1 T. 1 adj. [hunger and bit .] 

Hu'ngerbitten. J rained or weakened 
with hunger. 

His ftrength (hall be hungerbjtten. Job. xviii, I a. 

Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty and drain at home } 

Loft in a defert here, and hunger bit. Milton. 

Hu'ngerly. adj. I from hunger.] Hungry; 
in want of nourimment. 

His beard 

Grew thin and bungerly , and teem’d to a(k 

His fops as he was drinking. Sbakefpeare . 

Hu'noerly. adnj. With keen appetite. 

You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moft bungerly on your fight. Ska kef peat*. 

They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us bungerly , and, when they’re full. 

They belch us. Sbakejptare, 

Hu'noerstarved. adj. [hunger and flam¬ 
ed.] Starved with hunger; pinched by 

want of food. 

All my followers to th* eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like (hips before the wind. 

Or lambs purfu’d by bungerfiarved wolves. Sbakefp. 
Go, go, chear up thy hungerfarv&d men. Shakefp. 
As to fome holy houfe th’ atflidled came, 

Th* hungerftarv'd, the naked, and the laane. 

Want and difeafes, fled before her name* Dryden . 
Hu'ngred. adj. [from hunger.] Pinched^ 
by want of food. 

Odours do in a fault degree nourifh, and we fee 
men an bungred love to fmell hot bread. Bacon. 

Hu'ngrily. aa * v . [from hungry .] With* 
keen appetite* 

Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe. 

Who pity’d fuString mortals long ago; 

When on harih acorns hungrily they fed. 

And gave ’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden-. 

Hu'ngry. adj. [from hunger.] 

1. Feeling pam from want of food. 

That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ftain’d 
with blood. Sbakefpeare. 

By eating before he was hungry , and drinking 
before he was dry, he was fare never to eat or drink 
much at a time. Temple.. 

They that talk thus may fay that a man is always 
hungry , but that he does not always feel it; whereas 
hunger conftft* in that very fenfation. Locke • 

2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick;. 
more difpofed to draw from other fub- 
ftances than to impart to them. 

Caflius has a lean ana hungry look. Sbakefpeare. 
The more fat water will bear fop heft; for the 
hungry water doth kill its un&uous nature. Bacon „ 
In rufliy grounds fprings are found at the firft and 
fccoud fpit, and fome limes lower in a hungry gravel. 

Mortimer . 

To the great day of retribution our Saviour refers 
us, for reaping the fruits that we here fow in the 
moft hungry and barren foil. Smalridge's Sermons. 

Hunks, ir. /. [hunfher, fordid, Iflandick.] 
A covetous fordid wretch; a mifer; a 
curmudgeon. 

The old bunks was well ferted, to be tricked oytt 
of a whole hog for the fecuring of his puddings. • 

L’EJirange. 

She has a hufbanJ, a jealous, covetous, old hunks . 

Dryden. 

Inis has given all the intimations of being a clofe 
hunks, worth money. Addifon. 

To HUNT. r v. a . [feuntian, Saxon, from 
Jjunb, a dog. 

1. To chafe wild animals. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s (kin. 

While the beaft liv’d, was kill'd in bunting him. 

Sbakefpeare, 
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Wilt thou bunt the prey for the lion, or fill the 
tfppetite of the young lions t Job. xxxviii. 39. 

Wc fhouki (ingle every criminal out of the herd, 
and hunt him down, however formidable and over- 
«grown; and, on the contrary, (belter and defend 
virtue. Addifon. 

2. To purfue; to follow dole* 

Evil (hall hunt the violent man to overthrow him 

Pf. ad. 

The heart (hikes five hundred (brts of pulfes in 
an hour, and is bunted onto fuch continual palpita- 
'ftions, through anxiety, that fain would it break. 

Harvey m Cmfumptions. 

3. To fearch for. 

Not certaioly affirming any -thing, but by con¬ 
ferring of times and monuments, I do bunt oot a 
probability. Spenfcr. 

All that is (blind in books h not rightly deduced 
from principles: fuch an examen-every reader’s mind 
Is not forward to make, cfpeciaHy vn thofe who have 
given themfelves up to a.party, and only hunt for what 
may favour and (upport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4* To dtre& or manage hounds in the chace. 

He b rtts a pack of dqgi better than any, and is 
famous for finding hares* * Addifon, 

To Hunt.v. n. 

1. To follow the fchafe. 

When he returns from bunting 
I wilt not fpeak with him. Shakefpeare* r King bear* 

Efau went to (he field to bunt (or venifba. 

Gen, xxvii. 5. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another 
hawking and bunting, Locke, 

On the old pagan tombs, milks, bunting matches, 
and Bacchanals are very common. Addijon m Italy. 

Z . To porfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the bunting after 
Arguments to makegood 00c fide of a queftioo, and 
wholly to negleft and refufc thofe which favour the 
other fide. Locke. 

H u n t. *./ [from the verb.] 

I. A pack of Rounds. * 

The common bunt, though from their rage refrain'd 
By fov’rcign power, her company difdain'd 
Grinn'd as they pafs'd. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 

%. A chace. 

The bunt it up, the mom is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 

Sbakefpeare. 

3. Porfuit. 

I've heard myfelf proclaim'd f 
And by tht happy hollow df a tree, 

Efcap'd the bunt. Sbakefyeare's King Lear. 

Hu'ntea. n.f. [from hunt.] 
l. One who chafes animals for paftime or 
food. 

If thofe Englifti lords had been good hunters , and 
reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods within the 
limits of fbrefts, chaces, and parks, the foreft law 
would have driven them into the plains, 

Davies on Ireland . 

Down from a hill the beuft that reigns in woods, 
Firft hunter then, purfu*d a gentle brace, 

Goodkkft of all die foreft, hart and hind. Milton. 

Another's crimes th* unhappy burner bore. 
Glutting his father's eyes with guUUcfs gore. 

Dryden't Az.n. 

This was the armi or device of our old Roman 
hunters ; a paftage M anil i us let us know the pagan 
buntert had Meleager for their patron. Addijon. 

Bold Nimrod firfi the favage chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 

A dog that feems game or beads of prey. 

Of dogs, the valu'd file 
Diftinguifhes the fwift, the (low, the fubde. 

The koufekeeper, the hunter. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Hu'ntinchoEn. n.f. [bunting and horn. J 
A bogle; a horn ufed to cheer the hounds. 

Whilft a boy, Jack ran from fchool. 

Fond of his buntingborn and pole. Prior. 

Hu'ntres*. tr. f. [from hunter.] A wo¬ 
man that follows the chace. 

» And thou thrice crowned queen of'night, (urrey 
With thyebaffc eye, from thy pale fpbere above. 
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Thy bufttrefs' name, that my full life doth (way. 

Shakefpeare. 

Shall I call 

Antiquity from the old fc hoots of Greece, 

To teftify the arms of chaftity ? 

Heoce had the buntrefs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair filver-ftiafted queen, for ever chafte. Milton • 

Let old Arcadia boaft her ample plain, 

Th' immortal buntrefs, and her virgin train ; , 

Nor envy Windlot. Pope. 

Homer reprefents Diana with her quiver at her 
fhoutder ; but at the fame time he deferibes her as 
an buntrefs. Broome. 

Hu'ktsman. n.f. [hunt and man.] 

x. One who delights in the chace. 

Like as a bunt [man , after weary chace. 

Seeing the game efcape from him away. 

Sits down to reft him. Spenfer's Sonnets. 

Such game, whilft yet the world was new. 

The mighty Nimrod did purfue : 

What buntfman of our feeble race. 

Or dogs, dare fuch a monfter chace t Wallir. 

z. The fervant whofe office it is to manage 
the chace. 

Apply this moral rather to the buntfman, that 
managed the chace, than to the mafter. L'Efrange: 

Hu'ntsmanshit. n. f. [from httntfman.] 
The qualifications of a hunter. 

At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhim.ng, buntfmanfbip , or play. 

Donne. 

Hu'rdle. ft. f [feyjtbel, Saxon ] 

1. A texture of fticks woven together; a 
crate. 

The (led, the tumbril, hurdles and the flail, ^ 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. ^ Dryden* s Georg. 

2. Grate on which criminals were dragged 
to execution. 

Settle your fine joints 'gainft Thurfday next. 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. Sbakefpeare. 

The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Tyburn; taking pleafure upon the hurdle, to 
think that he fhouki be famous in after.times. Bacon. 

H u a d 3. n.J. ITie refufe of hemp or flax. 

Ainfworth. 

To HURL. ‘v. a. [from huorlt, to throw 
down, Iflandick ; or, according to Skin¬ 
ner, from whirl. ~ 

I . To throw with violence ; to drive ira- 
petuoufly. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in (lore, 

O, let them keep it 'till thy fins be ripe. 

And then burl down their indignation 

On thee! Shakefpeare'$ Richard III. 

He holds vengeance in his hand. 

To burl npoa their heads that break his law. Sbakef. 

I with my nails digg'd (tones out of the ground. 

To burl st the beholders of my lb a me. Sbakefpeare. 

If he thruft him of hatred, or burl at him by lay* 
ing of wait. Numb. xxxv. ao. 

They ufe both the right hand and the left in 
burling ft ones. Cbron. xii. 2. 

Hurl ink and urtt. 

As madmen (tones. Ben. Jonfon. 

His darling (ons, 

Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, (hall curie 
Their frail original and faded blifs. Milton. 

She ftrikes the lute; but if it found. 

Threatens la burl it on the ground. Waller. 

Corrupted light of knowledge burl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o’er all the world. 

Denham. 

Young Phaeton,- 

From Eaft to Nonh irregularly burl'd » 

Firft fet himfclf 1 on fire, and then the world. Dryden. 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train. 

And burl'd them headlong to (heir fleet and main. 

Pope. 

2m To utter with vehemence. [ Hurler, 

French, to make an howling or hideous 
noife.] This fenfe is not in uie* 

The glad merchant that does view 
His (bip far come from via fry wildernefi, 

. He burl* out vovr«. Sprrftr. 

so by Microsoft > 
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Highly they rag'd againft the Highcft, 

Hurling defiance towards the vaults of heav’n. 

Milton • 

3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
of the ball, and is of two forts ; to goals, and to 
the country : for burling to goals there are fifteen 
or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen out on each 
fide, who ftrip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, one againft another: out of thefe ranks they 
match themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, 
and lb pafs away; every of which couple are to 
watch one another during this play. Carevr. 

Hurl. n.f. [from the verb.] Tumult j 
riot; commotion. 

He in the fame burl murdering fuch as he thought 
would withftaod his defire, was chofcn king. 

Knoliesm 

Hu'rlbat. n. f. [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. 

Ainfworth • 

Hu'rler. n.f, [from hurl.] One that plays 
at hurling. 

The barters muft hurl man to man, and not twofet 
upon one man at once. Car civ's Survey of Cornwall. 

Hu'rlwind* n. f. [hurl and wind.] A 
whirlwind; a violent guft# A word not 
in ufe. 

Like (batter'd down by howling Euros blown. 

By rapid burhvinds from his manfion th rown*>andyt. 

Hu'rly. [from the French; 

Hu'rlyburly. J burlubreln , inconlider- 
ately.] Tumult; commotion ; buftle. 

Winds take thy ruffian billows by the top. 

That with the burly death itfeif awakes. Sbakefp. 

Poor difcootents. 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of burlyburly innovation. Sbakefpeare. 

Methinks, I fee this bhrly all on foot. Sbakefp . 

All places were filled with tumult and burly * 
burly, every man meafured the danger by his own 
fear i and fuch a pitiful cry was in every place, 
and in cities prefcntly lo be befteged. Knolles. 

Hurricane. 7 ». / [huracan, Spanifti j 

Hu'rricano. j ouragan, Fr.] Aviolent 
(lorm, fuch as is often experienced in the 

weftem hemifphere. 

Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; 

Your cataradb and burrlcanoes fpout! Sbakefpeare. 

A ftorm or burricano , though but the force of air, 
makes a ft range havock where it comes. Burnet s 

A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made 
every man and woman too in his plays ftark raging 
. mad: all was tempeftuou* and bktftering ; heaven 
and earth were coming together at every word ; a 
mere hurricane from the beginning to the end. Dtyi. 

The minifteri of ftate, who gave us law. 

In corners with felcdted friends withdraw ; 

There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 
Whifp’nng like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Dryden. 

So, where our wide Nujnidian waftti extend. 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defeend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the lands, and fweep whole plains away. 

Addifon. 

HuVrier. ft. f. [from huny^ One that 
hurries; a difturber. . 

Mars, that horrid burner of men. - Chapman. 

To Hu-rry. n. [£en#an, to plunder, 
Saxon: hurt was Iikevvife a word cfea 
by the old Germans in urging their horfea 
to fpeed ; but feems the imperative of 
the veib.] To haften ; to put into pre¬ 
cipitation or confufion ; to drive con- 

fufedly. 

Your noUef will not hear y<w; but are gone 

To offer fcrvice to your enemy} 

And wild amaicment hurries up and down 

The little number of your doubtful (fiends. Sbak. 

For whom all this hafte 
Of midnight march, and burry'J meeting here ? 



Impetuous lull hurries him on to facisfy it. South. 
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Tbit hurry’d o'er 

Such fwirnu ot fioglifti to the oeighVrtag fhort. 

Dryden. 

A man hat not time to fubdue hit paiuons, 
eftabliih hit foul in virtue, and come up to the 
:rfe&ton of his nature, before he is but tied off the 
age. Addijon, 

Stay thofe Hidden gufti of paffion. 

That burry you away. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

If a council be called, or a battle fought, you are 
not coldly informed, the reader it hurried out of 
himfclf by the poet’s imagination. 

Pope's Preface to tbs Iliad. 

To Hurry, w* n . To move on with 

precipitation. 

Did you but know what joyt your way attend. 

You would not burry to your journey’s end. Dryd. 

Hu r RRY. n.f [from the verb.] Tumult; 

precipitation; commotion. 

Among all the horrible hurries in England, Ireland 
was then aim oft quiet. Hayward. 

it might have pleafed him in the prefent heat and 
burry of his rage; but muft have diipleafed him in¬ 
finitely in the fedate reflection. South. 

After the violence of the burry and commotion 
was over, the water came to a ftate fo me what more 
calm. Woodward. 

Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames 
the mind, and puts it into a violent burry of thought. 

Addijon . 

A long train of coaches and fix ran through the 
heart, one after another, in a very great burry. 

Addifon. 

1 do not include the life of thofe who are in a 
perpetual burry of affairs, but of thofe who are not 
always engaged. Addijon. 

The pavement founds with'trampling feet. 

And the mist burry barricades the ftreet. 

Gay's Trivia. 

Hurst, n. f. [Jtypjr, Saxon.] A grove 
or thicket of trees. Ai/tfwortk . 

To Hurt. a, preter. I hurt \ part. paff. 
J have hurt . [j)yjre, wounded, Saxon ; 

heurter , to (hike, French.] 

T. To mifehief; to harm. 

He that cvercometh (ball not be hurt of the fecond 
. death. v Revelations. 

Virtue may be aflail’d, but never hurt j 
Surpris’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d. Milton. 

The Adonis of the lea is fo called, becaufe it is a 
loving and innocent fi(h, that butts nothing that 
has life. Walton. 

2. To wound; to pain by fome bodily 
harm. 

My heart is turn’d to ftone : 1 ftrike it, and it 
hurts my hand. Sbakejpeare's Othello. 

• It breeds contempt 
lor herds to liften, or prefume to pry. 

When the hurt lion groans within his den. Dry dm. 

3. To damage; to impair. 

* See thou hurt not tbe oil and wine. Revelations. 

HuKT.Jv.yi [from the verb.] 

1. Harm ; mifehief. 

The hurt thereby is greater than the good. 

Spenfer . 

I have flam a man to my hurt. Genejts. 

1 found it (land there uncorrelted, as if there had 
been no hurt done. * Baker on Learning. 

Wound or bruife. 

Where is the wounded ? 

—There will be large cicatrices to (hew the people: 
he received feven hurts i’ th* body. 

Sbakejpeare's Coriolanus. 
Carte# adventured bravely, and received two great 
hurts in his body. Hayward • 

The pains of ficknefii and hurts, hunger, thirft 
and cold,, all men feci. Locke . 

In arms aod faience *tis the fame. 

Our rival’s hurts err are our fame. Prior. 

3. Injury ; wrong. 

W hy ftjould damage grow to the hurt of the King > 

£xra. 

Hu'rter. tufm [from hurt.] One that 
docs harm. 
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Hu'RTrvL. rnijm [hurt ind/*//.] 
chievous; pernicious. 

Secret neglect of our duty is but only our own 
hurt: one man’s contempt of the common prayer 
of the church of God may be moft hurtful unto many. 

Hooker. 

The hurtful haxle in the vineyard (bun. 

Nor plant it to receive tbe fetting fun. 

Dryden's Georgies. 

Hu'rtpully. ad<v. [from hurtful.] Mif- 
chievoufly ; pcrnicioufly. 

Hu'rtfulness. ». /. [from hurtful 1 ] 
Mifchievoufnefs; pcmicioufnefs. 

To Hu'rtle. *Vm n. [ hturteur , French ; 
urtare , Italian.] To clalh ; to (kirmilh ; 
to run againft any thing; tojoftle ; to 
meet in (nock and encounter. Hanmer . 

The noile of battle hurtled in the air. Sbakefp. 

Kindnefs 

Made him give battle to the lionets. 

Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling,. 
From miferable Humber I awak’d. 

Sbakejp. As you like it. 

To Hu'rtle. w. a . To move with vio¬ 
lence or impetoofity. This is probably 
the original of hurl . Obfolete. 

His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high. 

And threaten battle to th« fairy knight. Fairy tauten. 

Hu'rtleberry, n.f f hiort bar , JDanilh.] 
Bilberry; bacca e vitis idact* 

Hu'rtless. adjm [from hurt,] 

1. Innocent; harmlefs ; innoxious ; doing 
no harm. 

Unto her home he oft would go. 

Where bold and hurtlefs many a play he tries. 

Her parents liking well it mould be fo j 
For Ample goodnefs fhined in his eyes, Sidney. 

She joy’d to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, fo hurtlefs and fo true. 

Fatty Queen. 

Shorter ev’ry gafp he takes. 

And vain efforts and hurtlefs blows he makes. 

Dryden's AZn. 

2. Receiving no hurt. 

Hu'rtlessly. otto, [from hurt left.'] With¬ 
out harm. 

Your neighbours have found you fo burtUfsly 
ftrong, that they thought it better to reft in your 
friendlhip than make new trial of your enmity. 

Sidney. 

HuVtlessness. n . f [from hurtlefs .] 
Freedom from any pernicious quality. 
HU'SBAND. n.f. [ hfsband , mafter, Danifh, 
from houfe and bonda , Runick, a mailer.] 

1. The correlative to wife; a man married 
to a woman. 

Thy hujhand is thy lord, thy li fe, thy keeper. 

Thy head, thy fovercign. Sbak. Taming of tbe Shrew. 
• Why, woman, your bujband is in his old Junes 
again : he fo takes on yonder with my bujband , and 
fo rails againft all married mankind. Sbakefpeare. 

This careful hujhand had been long away. 

Whom his chaftc wife and little children mourn. 

Dryden. 

The contract and ceremony of marriage is the 
occafion of the denomination of relation of bsfhand. 

Locke . 

2. The male of animals. 

Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou (halt behold. 

Prefer him not in hafte, for bujband to thy fold. 

Dryden. 

3. An oeconomift; a man that knows and 
pra&ifes the methods of frugality and 
profit. Its bonification is always modified 
by fome epithet implying bad or good. 

Edward 1 . (hewed himfelt a right good bujband ; 
owner of a lordfhip ill hufbanded. Davies on Ireland. 

I was confidering the fhortnefs of life, and what 
ill bu/bandi we are of fo tender a fortune. Collier. 

4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 
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Hu/band's work la laborious and hard. 

Hub herd's Taler, 

I heard a great hujhand fay r that it was a common 
error to think that chalk helpcth arable grounds. 

Bacon*. 

In thofe fields 

The painful bujband plowing up his ground. 

Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes aod ftueldt. 

HakrwUI* 

If continu’d rain 

The lab’ring bujband in his houfe reftrain. 

Let him forccait his work. Dryden's Georgies* 

To Hu'&band. w . a* [from the noun.] 
i. To fupply with au hulband. 

Think you I am no ftronger than my frr. 

Being (o father’d and fo bu/banded t Sbakefpeare* 

If you (hall prove 

This ring was ever her’s, you (hall as eafy 
Prove that I bu/banded her bed in Florence, 

Where yet (be never was. Sbakefpeare* 

In my right. 

By me in veiled, he compeers the bed. 

if he (hould bu/band you, 

_ iefo 

To manage with frugality. 

It will be paftime pafiing excellent. 

If it be bujbanded with tnodefty. Sbakefpeare _ 

The French, wifely bujbanding the poffefljon of n 
vi&ory, kept themfclves within their trenches. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 
That thou canft fpeak at once ; but bu/band it. 

And give men turns of fpeech. Herbert* 

3. To till; to cultivate the ground with, 
proper management. 

A farmer cannot bu/band his ground, if he fits at 
a great rent. Bacon . 

Hu'sbandless. adjm [from hujhand. J 
Without an hufband. 

A widow, bujbaudlefs , fubjeft to tears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears. Sbakefb, 

Husbandly.[ from hujhand Frugal j 
thrifty. 

Bare plot* full of galls, if ye plow overthwart s 
And compafs it then, is a bujbandly part. 

Hu'sbandman. n.f. [hujhand and man.] 
One who works in tillage. 

This Davy ferves you for good ufes; he is your 
fervingman, and your bufbandman. Sbakefpeare*. 

The mule beir^j more fwift in his labour than, 
the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by 
j the bujband man. Broom . 

Husbandry, ad], [from hujhand .] 
u TiHage; manner of cultivating land. 

He began with a wild method to run over all the 
art of bujbandry , efpecially employing his tongue 
about well dunging of a field. Sidney . 

A ik’d if in bst/bandty he ought did know. 

To plough, to plant, to reap, or fow. Hub herd's Tale • 
Hufbandry luppheth all things neceffary for food. 

Spenfer «. 

Peace hath from France too long been chas'd ; 

And all her hufbandry doth lie on heaps. 

Corrupting in its own fertility. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Her plenteous womb 

Exprefieth its full tilth and bujbandry. Sbakefp . 

The feeds of virtue may, by the bujbandry of 
Chriftian* counfel, produce better fruit than the 
ftrength of fdf-nature. ‘ Raleigh . 

Hufbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys of 
Mexico, could not make our wheat bear feed. 

Raleigh . 

A family governed with order will fall naturally 
to the feveral trades of bujbandry , tillage, and 
• pafturage. Temple .. 

Let any one confider the difference between an. 
acre of land fown with wheat, and an acre of thf 
fame land lying without any bsjbandry upon it,, 
and he will find that the improvement of labour 
makes the value. Locke ., 

2. Thrift; frugality; parfimony. 

There’s bujbandry in heaven; 

The candles are all out. Sbakejpeare's Macbeth'» 

already fared feveral millions to the 
that what wcalkutoo iacoafidecable 
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Co !>re«k late any tulet of tfet ftrickeft fo ©3 
bujbandry. Swift. 

3. Care of domeftick affairs. 

Lorenxo, I commit into your hands 
The bujbaxdry and manage of my houfe. Sbakefp. 

liUSH. inter]. [Wiihout etymology.] 
Silence! be Hill 1 no noife I 

The king hath done you wrong ; but bujb f 'tis fo 

Sbakifpcare. 

There** fomething eSfe to do ; bnjb and be mute. 
Or elfe our (pell it marr'd. Shat efpears* s Tcmpefi. 

Hush. adj. [from the interjection.] Still; 

fjlent; quiet. 

As we often fee, againft feme (form, 

A fileoce in the heav'iu, the rack ftand ftiU, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As bujb as death. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

To Hush. <v. n . [from the intefjc&ion.] 
To be ftill; to be filent. 

This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for flume 
did blufh ; 

Another termed envious or coy t 
Another in her teeth did gnaw a rufh; 

But at thde ftrangers prefence every one did bujb. 

Spenfer. 

To Hush. •o. a. To ftill; tofilence; to 
quiet; to appeafe. 

Yet can 1 not of fuch tame patience boaft. 

As to be hufhty and nought at all to fay. Sbakefp. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft up. 

Upon your ftubbom ufage of the pope i 
But fince you are a gentle convert ite, 

* My tongue fliall kujh again this florm of war. 

And make fair weather in your bht&'ring land. 

Sbedceffeari. 

Speak fbftfy ; 

All's bujbt as xnidneght yet. SbakefpearPs Tempefi 
My love would fpcak ; my duty bujbes me. Shat. 
When in a bed of ftraw we (hunk together. 

And the bleak winds (hall whiftlc round our heads. 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me } Wilt thou then 
kiujh my cans thus, and fheiter me with love ? 

Otway. 

H iJb'd as midnight filer*ce go t 
JHe will not have your acclamations now. Dryden. 

Her fire at length ss kind. 

Calms ev'ry florm, and bujbes ev’ry wind ; 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's cafe. 

And for his hatching nephews faaoochs the feus. 

Dryden. 

The court was bujbt d % and a whifper ran. Addijon . 

To H usb up. *v. a. To fupprefs in ftlence; 
to forbid to be mentioned. 

This matter is htjhed up. and the ferrantt are forbid 
to talk o! it. Apr. 

Hu'sifMONKT. u.f. [h*Jb and money. ^ A 

bribe to hinder information; pay to 
fccure filencc. 

A dcat'rous fteward, when his tricks are found, 
llujhwfjnrt fends to all the neighbours round ; 

H>s mailer, unfufpicious of his pranks. 

Pays all the cofl, and gives the* ilia in thanks. Swift . 

HUSK. n. J. [huldjch , Dutch, or buyjcien, 
from huyt.] T he outmoft integument of 
frnits. 

Do but behold yon poor and ftarved bend. 

And your fair (hew (hall fuck away their fouls. 
Leaving them but the fhalcs and bujksefi men. 

Shakefptare. 

Moft feeds, in their growing, leave their bujk or 
Viod about the root. bacon's Natural ti/Jiory. 

Thy food (haM be 

The fnefb brook muffcU, withered roots, and httfks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Sbmkefpeare’s 7 empfi. 

Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Bough, or fmooth rind, or bearded bnjks, or (hell 
She gathers; tribute Urge! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton. 

Some rteep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons boil 
O'er gentle nres g the exuberant juice to dram. 

And tv dl the flart'nng bujks witn fruitful grain. 

Dryden. 

Some when the prefs 

Has drain'd the pulpous mafs, regale their fwinc 
With the djyicfufc j tbouj more wife, (baUfttep 
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The hujktln water, and again employ ^ 

The pond'rous engine. rbillips. 

Barley for ptifan was firfl deeped in water till it 
fweiled ; afterwards dried in the fun, (hen beat till 
the bufit was taken off, and ground. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Do not content yourfclves with mere words, left 
you feed upon bujks m ft cad of kernels. Watts. 

To M U5s. *v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrip 

off the outward integument. 

Hu'sked. adj [from huff ] Bearing an 

hulk ; covered with a hulk. 

Hu'skv. adj. [from Abounding in 

hulks; confifting of hulks. 

Muft have found 

A bulky barveft from the grudging ground. 

Drjdcn*s Virgil. 

With timely care 

Shave die goat's fhaggy beard, left thou too late 

In vain (hould'ft feek a drainer, to difpart 

The bujky terrene dregs from purer muft. Phillips . 

Hu'ssy. n.f. [corrupted from honfrwife: 
taken in an ill fenfe. A forry or bad 
woman: a worthlefs wench. It is often 
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hopeful young jade. Southern's Innocent Adultery . 

Huntings, n.f. [jHijnnj, Saxon.] A 
council; a court held. 

7 *o Hu'stlb. < v. a. 

hurtle .] To (hake" together in confofion. 

H u'sw i p e. n.f. [corrupted from boufewife.’] 

A bad manager; a forry woman. It is 

common to ufe honfrwife in a good, and 

hufxmfe or huffy in a bad fenfe. 

Bianca, 

A bufwife 9 that, by felling her defires. 

Buys hcrfelt bread and cloth. Sbakcfpears* s Othello. 

2. An ceconomift; a thrifty woman. 

Why fhould you want ? 

The bounteous bufwife , Nature, on each bu(h 
Lays her fuioefs before you. Sbakefpeare • 

To Hu'swife v. a. [from the noun.] 

To manage with ceconomy and frugality*. 

But bufwifing the little Heav'n had lent. 

She duly paid a groat for quancr's-rent; 

And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two. 

To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Hu # swifery. n f. [from hufnuife.\ 

1. Management good or bad. 

Good bufwifery trieih. 

To rife wiih the cock j, 

111 bufwifery. lyeth 

Till nine o» the dock. 7 ujfer. 

2. Management of rural bulinefs committed 
to women. 

If checfes indalrie have Argus his eyes. 

Tell Cifley the fault in her bufwifery lies. Tufftr. 

Hut. n.f. [}?urre, Saxon; bu.e 9 French.] 
A poor cottage. 

Our wand'nng faints, in woful (late. 

To a fmall cottage came at laft. 

Where dwelt a good old honed yeoman. 

Who kindly did thefe faints invite 

In his poor but to pafs the night. Swift. 

Sore pierc'd by wintry wind. 

How many drink into the fordid but 

Of chcerlefs poverty l 7 bomfon. 

Hutch, n f. bpsecca, Saxon; huebt , Fr.J 
A com cheft. 

The bed way to keep thereafter they are threftied, 
is to dry them well, and keep them in butcher , or 
clofe caui< Mortimer. 

To Huzz. *v. n. [from the found.] To 
buzz; to murmur. 

Huzza*, inter]. A (hout; a cry of accla¬ 
mation. 

The huzzas of the rabble are the fame to a bear 
as they are to a prince. L'hftrange. 

You keep a parcel pf roaring bullies about me 
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day and night;, huzzas and' hunting-horns nefejr 
let me cool.. Arbutbnot.. 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of dupid ftaren and of loud huzzas. Pope.. 

To Huzza'. <u. n. [from the iafcerje&ion.] 
To utter acclamation. j - 

A caldron of fat beef, and ftoop of ale* 

On the buzxaing mob (hall ftill prevail, 

' King's Cookery •- 

To Huzza*. *v. a. To receive with accla¬ 
mation. 

He was huzzaed into the court by feveral thou* 

. finds tf weavers and clothiers. Addifon, 

Hy'aci NTH. n. f. ; hyacinths > 

Fr. hyacinthus , Latin.] 

1. A flower. 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and 
narrow: the (talk is upright and naked,, the Rowers 
growing- on the upper part in a fpike : the Rowers 
confid each of one leaf, are naked, tubalofe, and 
cut into fix divifions at the brim, which are re* 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundifh fruit with 
three angle;, which' is divided into three cells,, 
which are filled with roundifh feeds. Miller. 

The filken fleece, impurpl’d for the loam. 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. Pope's Odyfpty . 

2. The hyacinth is the fame with the lapis 

lynenrius of the ancients. It is a Tefs 
Ihewy gem than any of the other red 
ones. It is fekiom (mailer than a feed 
of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It 
is found of various degrees of deepnefs 
and palenefs; but its colour is always a 
deaiiih red, with a confiderable admixture 
of yellow ; its moft ufual is that mixetL 
red and yellow, which we know by the 
name of flame colou r Hilt on Foff Is. 

Hy a c i *nth ink. adj. [ ] Made 

of hyacinths ; refemnling hyacinths* 

Hy'ades. I n. J. [viS i*.] A watery.con* 

Hy'ads. I ftellation. 

Then failon quarter'd heav'n, jand* found a name 
For ev'ry fix’d and ev'ry wand'ring ftar 
The pleiads, byads. Dryden *i Georgich.. 

H y'alin e. adj. [viAir®*.] Glafly ; cry— 
llalline ; made glafs; fembling glafs.. 

From heav'n-gate not far, founded in .view 
On the clear hyaline , the |l4lTy lea. Milton. 

Hy'bmdous. adj . hybrida 9 Latin; 

Begotten between, animals of different 
(pecies. 

Why fuch different fpecies (bauId not only mingle 
together, but alfo generate an tnimJ, and yet that 
that hybridous production fhould not again generate,, 
is to me a myltery. Ray*. 

Hyda'tides. n.f. [from wlwf.] Little 
tranfparent bladders of water in any part: 
moft common in droplical perfons, from 
a diftention or rupture of the ly mphe Judls. 

• Quincy*. 

AU the water is contained in little bladders, ad¬ 
hering to the liver and peritoneum, known by the 
name of bydatides . Wifrman. 

Hy dea. n.f. [ hydra, Latin.] A monfter 
with many neads flain b/ Hercules : 
whence any multiplicity of evils is termed^ 
a hydra*. 

New rebellions rsife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 
Her brokenleague to imp her ferpent wings. Milton » 

More formidable hydra (lands within, 

Whofe jaws with iron-tccth fcvercly grin.. Dryden 

Subdue 

The hydra of the many-headed hiding crew. Dryd. 

Hy'oragooues. n.f. [«J*£ and ; by- 
dragogue , Fr.] ^uch medicines as occafion 
the difebarge of watery humours, which 
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putney. 

l. 7 adj. [from Jydraultck.] 
. J Relating to the con- 


is genmtlv the cafe of the ftfotiger ca- 
tharricks, becatife they fltake moft for¬ 
cibly the bowels and their appendages. 

Quincy. 

Hydrav'ucal. 

HYDRAU'lICK 

veyancc of water through pip 

Among the engines in which the air i* menu, 
pumps may he accounted, and other bydraulical 
engines. Derbam. 

We hate employed a virtUofo to make an by- 
drauUtk engine, in which a chymical liquor, re- 
fembling blood, is driven through claftick channels. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

HYDRAUL'ICKS, n.f [itt*. water, and 
ioA®, a pipe.] The fcience of conveying 
whaler through pipes or conduits. 

Hydroc e'le. n.f. ; hydrocele, Fr.] 

A watery rupture. , 

Hydrocephalus, n . f. [Wtyand xiQutoi .J 

A dropfy in the head. 

A hydrocephaly j, or dropfy of the head, is only 
Incurable when the ferum is extravafated into the 
ventricles of the brain. Arbuthnot on Viet. 

Hydro'grapher, n. f. [« 0 Wf and yg*<P *; 
hdyrographe, Fr.] One who draws maps 
ot the fea. 

1 1 may be drawn from the writings of our hydro- 
graph* rt. Boyle* 

Hydro'craphy. n. /. and 

hydrographic, Fr.] Defcription of the 
watery part of the terraqueous globe. 
Hy'dromancy. n. f. foJkf and 

hjdromatttie, Fr. ] Predial on by water. 

Divination was invented by the Peifians: there 
are four kinds of divination $ bydromancy , pyro¬ 
mancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. Ayliffe. 

Hy'dromel. ft, f. [t®wp and /**Ai; hydro- 

mel t French.] Honey and water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey* being 
one of the moft pleafant and univerfal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of 
the moft ancient. Mortimer. 

In fevers the alimentf prescribed by Hippocrates 
were ptifans and cream ot barley. hydromel t that is, 
honey and water, when there was no tendency to a 
delirium. f Arbuthnot. 

Hydro'meter. n.f. and p*srpor.] An 
inftrument to mcafure the extent or pro¬ 
fundity of water. # 

Hydro'mltry. n, f [v**p and ] 

The a& of meafuring the extent of water. 
Hydrophobia. n.f. [lfyo<po&M m , hydro* 
phobic, Fr ] Dread of water. 

Among thofe difmal fymptoms that follow the 
bite of a mad dog, the hydrophobia, ot dread of water 
is the moft remarkable. ^ Quincy. 

Hy DROP I CAL. / adj • ftJfcp° rw3 «» hydro* 
Hydropick. J pique, Fr. from hydrops, 

Latin.] 

i # Dropfical; difeafed with extravpfated 
water. 

Camharides heat the watery parts of the body ; 
is U rinr, and hy dr epical water. Bacon s Nat. Hip. 

The world’s whole ftp is funk: 

The general bilm the bydfipick earth hath dronk* 

Donne. 

Hydropic ml fwelltngs, if they be pure, are pel- 
lucid. IViJeman. 

Hidropick wretehes by degrees decay. 

Growing the more, the more they wafte away ; 

By their own ruins they augmented lye, 

W ith thirft and heat amidft a deluge fry. Blackmon. 

One fort of remedy lie ufes in dropfics, the water 
of the bydropidu. Arbuthnot. 

2. Refembling dropfy. 

Some men’s hydropick infatiableneft learned to 

thirft the more, by how much more they drank. 

King Charles. 
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Every luft'is mkind of hydropick diftemptr, hbd 
(he more we drink the more we (hill thirft. fiHot fen. 

H YDROST A'TICAL. adj. [vfy and 
iurtsi*..] Relating to hydroftaticks; 
taught by hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, will never 
be reconcileable to this bydrefljtical law: there will 
be always fomething lighter beneath, and fomething 
heavier above ; becaufe bone, the hcavieft in fpecie, 
will be ever in the midft. Bentley . 

Hydrosta'tically. ad*u. [from hydrofla- 
tical. ] According to hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever 
proportional to the quantity of their matter: for in- 
fUnce, a pound weight, examined bydrofatically, 
doth always contain an equal quantity of folid mafs. 

Bentley. 

Hydrosta'ticks. n.f. and **«**; 
hydroftatique. Fr.] The fcience of weigh¬ 
ing fluids; weighing bodies in fluids. 

H Ydro'tick. n.f. [vib{i hydrotique, Fr.] 
Purger of water or phlegm. 

He feems to have been the firft who divided 
purges into hydroticks and puigenof bile. Arbuthnot. 

Hyen. 1 n. J. hyette, Fr. hyetna, Lat.] 

Hye'na. J An animal Hke a wolf, faid 
fabaloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are difpofed to be merry; I 
will laugh like a hyen, when you are inclined to 
fleep. Shakefpeare. 

A wonder more amazing would we find ; ^ 

Th’ hyena (hews it, of a double kind: 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, 

* In one begets, and in another ban. Dry den's Fables. 
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understand the hyena odorata , or civet cat. 

Brown's Fulgar Errors. 

The keen hyena, felleft of the fell. Tbomfon. 

Hygrometer, n.f. [py& an ^ » fy- 

grometre, Fr.] An inftrument to meafure 

the degrees of moifture. 

A fponge, perhaps, might be a better hygrometer 
than the earth of the river. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Hy'groscope. ft. J. and r*ariw; 

hygrofeope , Fr.] An inftrument to (hew 
the moifture and drynefs of the air, and 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of 
either extreme. 1 Q***”cy. 

Moifture in the air is difcovered by hygro/cepes . 

Arbuthnot. 

Hyla'rchical. adj. [oyvand iflpi.] Pre- 
fiding over matter. 

Hym. n. f. A fpecies of dog; unlefs it 
is by miftake for Lym. 

Avaunt, you curs! » 

Maftiff, greyhound, mungril grim. 

Hound or fpaniel, brachc or hym ; 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make himweep and wail. Shake/pea re. 

Hy'men. n.f. [*/**.] 

i. The god of marriage. 

z. The virginal membrane. 

Hymene'al. I n.f. [»f* A mar- 

Hymen e'a n. { riage fong. 

And heav’uly choirs the bytnencan fung. Milton. 
For her the fpoufc prepares the bridal ring , 

For her white virgins bymeneals fing.^ Pope. 

Hymene'al. I adj. Pertaining to mar- 
Hymen k'an. J riage. 

The fuitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope's Odyjjey. 

Hymn. n. f. [hyrnttc, Fr. An 

encomiaftick fong, or fong of adoration 
to fome fuperior being. 

As 1 earft, in praife of mine own dame. 

So now in honour of thy mother dear. 

An honourable hymn I eke fhould frame. Spenfer. 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change 8 
Our bridal flow’r i fme for a buried coarfo. Shakef. 


Their tuneful 
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When fttol grows 

'Soft as the parafite’t (ilk, let hymns be made 
An overture for the war*. ShakefpemPs Corhfnnm* 
There ia an hymn fuitg; but the fubje^f of it 
is always the praifes of Adam, and Ntfah and 
Abraham, concluding ever with a thaokfgiving for 
the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 

Farewell, ye happy ihades, 

angels firft fhould praftife hymns, and ftring 
tarps, when they to heav’n would fing. 

Drydrn. 

ToHymn. v. a. [opwiw.] To praife infong^ 
to worfhip with hymns. 

Whole bufinefs were to fenre the Lord 
High up in heav’n, with fongs to fymn his throne. 

Milton. 

To Hymn. v. ft. To fing fongs of adora¬ 
tion. 

They touch'd their golden luipi, and hymning 
prais'd 

God and his works. Milton. 

He had not left alive this patient faint. 

This anvil of affronts, but fent him hence. 

To hold a peaceful branch of palm above. 

And hymn it in the quire. Dry den's SpanSJb Friar. 

Hy mmick. adj. Relating to 

hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the fymnick notes 
In birds, heavVf chorifters, oiganick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

To Hyp. *j. a. [baroaroufiy contracted 
from hypochondriack.\ To make melan¬ 
choly ; to difpirit. 

I have been to the laft degree, hypped lince I faw 
you. Spe Bator. 

Hy'pallace. ft./. [*VtfAA*yi.] A figure 
by which words change their cafes with 
each other. 

Hyter. n. f. [A word barbaroufly cur¬ 
tailed by Prior from hypercritick. ] A hy- 
percritick ; one more critical than ne- 
ceffity require^. Prior did not know the 
meaning of the word. 

Critkks I read on other men. 

And hypers upon them again. Prior. 

HYPERBOLA, ft. /. {hyperbole, Fr. oxsg 
and £<£aa*.] In geometry, a fe&ion of 
a cone made by a plane, io that the axis 
of the fe&ion inclines to the oppqfite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola is 
parallel to it, and in the ellipfis interle&s 
iu The axis of the hyperbolical fe^tion 
will meet alfo with the oppofite fide of 
the cone, when produced above the vertex. 

Harris • 

Had the velocities of the fcvtral planets been 
greater or left than they are, or had their diftaneca 
from the fun, or the quantity of the fun’s matter, 
and confcquently his attractive power been greater 
or left than they are now, with the fame velocities, 
they would not have revolved in concentrick circles, 
but have moved in hyperbolas very eccentrick. 

Bentley . 

Hy'perbdle.w./. [hyperbole, Fr. vrtg&o**] 
A figure in rhetorick by which any thing 
is increafed or diminiftied beyond the 
exaft truth .* as, he roots / after than light¬ 
ning. His pojfc/fions are fallen to duft. 
He nvas fo gaunt, the cafe of a fagellet was 

a manfion fir him. Shakefp. 

Terms untquar’d 

Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt. 
Would feem hyperboles . Shake. Troilus and Crtjfda • 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife. 

Three pil'd hyperboles , fpruce atfcftation. 

Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flics. 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. Shakefp # 
They were above the hyperboles , that fond poetry 

beftaws upon its admired objects. Glanville. 

Hyperboles, 
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ffyberSolet, fo daring and fo bold, 

Difdaining bound*, arc yet by rale* control'd 5 
Above the clouds, but yet within our light. 

They mount with truth, and make a fowling Bight. 

Granville. 

The common people undcffland raillery, or at leaft 
rhetorick, and will not take hyberpoles in too literal 
a fenfe. Swift. 

Hyperbolical. 7 adj. [hyperbolique, Fr. 
Hyperbo'lick. J from hyperbola* Lat. ] 

1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the 
nature of an hyperbola. 

Cancellated in the middle with fquares, with 
triangle* before, and behind with byferbolick lines. 

Grew'* 

The homy or pellucid coat of the eye rifeth up, 
B* a hillock, above the convexity of the white of 
the eye, and is of an hyperbolical or parabolical 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. [From hyperbole.] Exaggerating or ex¬ 
tenuating beyond fatt. 

It » parabolical, and probably hyperbolical, and 
therefore not to be taken in a ftrift fenfe. Boyle. 

Hyp E R BoL IC A L LY • ad*v. ^f(om hyperbo¬ 
lical* ] 

i>. In form of an hyperbola. 

2~ With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may alike folved, if we take it hyper helically. 

- r Breton. 

Scylla u feated upon a narrow mountain, which 
thrufts into the fea a fteep high rock, and hyper* 
helically defenbed by Homer as inacceflible. 

Broome's Noteton the Odyjfey. 

HyperboLiporm. ad'v. [hyperbola and 
forma*} Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola^ 

Hyperborean, n.f [hyperborttn> Fr. 

hyper Boreas, LatJ Northern. 
HypERCRi'tick. n.f [hypercritique, Fr. 
***£" and xfwnes. A critick exaft oi 
captious beyond ufe or rcafon. 

Thofc bypercriticks in Englifli poetiy differ from 
the opinion of the Greek and Latin judges, from 
the Italians and French, and from the general taftc 
of all ages. Dry den. 

HyF ERCRI TlCAt. adj. [from bypercrifjck. 1 

Critical beyond needflity or ufe. 

We are far ftom impofing thofc nice and hyper* 

critical puaftilaot,- which Ibme iftrologeri oblige our 

g’rdtneri to. Evelyn 

Such bjp.-rcnthal mien will confider m» buJ 

fiwft was Co make a body of refined flyings, only 

taking care to produce them in the nkt Wuni 
manner. 

HypeLmeter. xr. f. [l* H and pWl 

Any thing greater than the ftandard re- 
quires. 

When a man rife, beyond fix foot, he i< an hv- 
fermtter, and may be admitud into the tali dub. 

HyfERSAJICo'siS. n.f. [vntpitn.ff 

and rst^.j The growth of fungous or 
proud flefh. 

Where the hyper/arcofls was great, I fprinkledit 
with precipitate, whereby I more fpcedily freed the 
ulcer of its potrefa&ion. Wifeman 

Hv'phen. u.f. A note of con- 

j until on : as njir-tm, ever-ibving. 

Hyfso'tick. n. f. Any medicine 

that induces fleep. 

H YPOCHO'NDRfcS. n.f. [byporendre, Fr. 

•.] The two regions K ing on 
each side the cartilage enliformis, and 
thole ot the nbs, and the tip of the 
brestt, which have in one the liver, and 
w the other the Ipleen. Qahcy. 

] he blood moving too (lowly thro-gh the ccliacli 
and 1mcfeiitets k incnci, produce, vxjioui complamti 
M the lower bowels and iypccbondrn , trom whtnee 
ftnont are called hvj. x liancl„atk t Arh.tbnot 
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adj. hypoetmdria- 
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Hypochondri'acal. 
Hvpochondri'ack. 

hypochondres,] 

1. Melancholy; difordc^ed in the imagina¬ 
tion. b 

Socrates laid down hit life in atreftatioa of that 
moft fundamental truth, the belief of one God; and 
yet he’s not recorded either as fool or hypoebon* 

, P W J - , , Decay <f Piety. 

2. Producing melancholy; having the nature 
of melancholy. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal, and always 
lufy-acd; a» m great fears, and hypochondriacal 
pauions, being a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. 

X r t . . Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Hy pocist. n./[vni^ tf ; hypo rifle, Frl] 

Hyponjl 1* an infpiffated juice confiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine finning black colour, when 
broken. The ftem of the plant is thick and fkfhy; 
and much thicker at the top than towards the bot- 

u , Ia conlain a tough glutinous liquor, 

gathered before they are npe: the juice is expreffed, 
then formed into cakes. ///// 

Hypo'crisy. n.f [hypocrifie, French; 
tmoxfons. J Di (Emulation with regard to 
the moral or religious character. 

bypocrify wiih holy leer, 

~°" finding and demurely looking down 5 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden. 

ttjpocrify is much more eligible than open infi- 
dehty and vice: it wears the livery of religion, and 
1* cautuftis of giving fcandai: nay, continued difguifes 
are too great a conllraint: men would leave off their 
vice*, rather than undergo the toil of prattifin* them 

in private. * ^wife 

H Y POCRITE. xr. f [hypocrite 9 French ; 

vroxpiT»$.J 

i .-A diCerubier In morality or religion. 

He heartily prays fome occafion may detain us 

longer, I dare fwear he.i* no hypocrite , but prays 
from his heart. r s & k L 

A wife nun hateth not the law; but he that is an 
bypoente therein, is a* a (hip in a ftorm. 

x? • a . , , . Ecclef. xxxiii. 3. 

Fail hypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain; 

Your filence argues, you afic time to reign. Dryden. 

I he making religion neceflary to intereft might 

increafc hypoenfy ; but if one in twenty (hould be 

■nought to true piety, and nineteen be only hypo. 

rrr/«, Ac advantage would ftili be great. Swift. 

i. A diflembier. J 
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Beware, ye honed: the third circling glafc 
fojffices virtue: but may hypocrites , 

Who (lily fpcak one thing, another think. 

Hateful as hell, ftili pleas’d unwarn’d drink on. 
And through in temp’ranee grow a while fmcere. 

it , Phillips . 

Hypocritical, \adfl [from hypocrite A 
HypocrPticr. / Di&mbling; infin- 
cere; appearing differently from the reality. 

Now you are confefiing your enormities; I know 
U by that hypocritical , doww-caft look. Dryden. 

. Zvl tCyC I V1 7 uei a PP car him, they wiU 
oe eiteeroed an hypocritical impofture on the world: 

libertine m ' red F ]eafuIts » fac will be prelumed a 
Let others flue w their hypocrltick face. Swift. 

Hypocri ttcally. ad'v* [from hypocriti¬ 
cal.} With difiimulation; without fin- 
cerity; falfely. 

^ Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely, but in- 

bpocritically , abufing at once their 
heir religion- firm, 


profelytes and their religion. Gov . of the Tongue. 

Hypoga strick. adj. [ hypogaflrique , Fr. 

m and Seated in the lower part 

of the belly. r 

The fwelling we fuppofed to rife from an effufion 
of ferum through all the hypogaftrick arteries. 

H . , Wifeman. 

v i^ E Y M# ” m f* v * c and A name 

which the ancient architeas gave to all 
the parts ot a building that were under 

ground, as cellars and vaults* - harm. 

L//y/< *y f»TrL 


HYPO'S T A bTS.x?;/! [hypoflafe, Fr St7to^ovr%q. ** 

1. Diftinft/ubftance. . 

2. Perfonality. A term tiled in the doc-* 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring 

fli j- * typojlafcs in the one eternal, mdivi- 
iible, divine-nature, and the eternity of the Son’s 

generation, and his co-eternity and confubftantialiry 
With the Father, are aflertions equivalent to thofc 
comprised in the ancient Ample article. Hammond. 

Hyposta'tical. adj. [hypoftatique, Fr. 
from hypoflafls.] 

1. Conftitutive; conftituent as diftinft in¬ 
gredients. 

Let our Cameades, warn men not to fubferibe to 
the grand do&rine of the chymifo;, touching their 
fh me bypofletical principles, till they have a little 
examined it. Bavlc 

2. Perfonal; difiinftly perfonal. ^ ’ 
Hypotbnu'se. n. f . [1 hypotenufe , Fr. wre- 

Tittrot.j 1 he line that fubtends the right 

angle of a right-angled triangle: the fub- 
' teufe.. 

The fquare of the bypottnufe i n a right-angled 
Jungle, is equal to the fquaiea of the two other 

“tiCS* y 1 — 

HYPOTHESIS. {byp, the ft, Fr. 

ls ‘ r,{ J A fuppofition; a fyftem formed 
upon fome principle not proved. 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf rcftlcfly from one 
thing to another, till at length it brings all the ends 
of a long and various hypothecs together; fees how 
one part cohere* with another, and fo clears off all 
the appearing contrarieties that feemed to lie ciofs, . 
andmake the whole unintelligible. South . 

With imagin'd fovereignty 
~° r d of his new Lypolhejis he reigns: 

He reigns: how long ? till fome ufurper rife: 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife. 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior. 

H y po th e'tI c A l. 1 adj. [hypothetique, Fr. 

Hypothe'tick. / from hyp.tbeju .j In- 
eluding a ftippofition; conditional.. 

, Condition or hypothetical proportions are thofe 
whole parts are united by the conditional particle f^ 
as, if the fun be fixed, the earth muft move. Watts.. 

Hypothe'tically. ad<v. [from hypethe- 
Utah} Upon fuppofition; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her 4 
goddefs; yet this is propofed with modefty and doubt 

Hyr %!* Clbeticaiiy - Broome , . 

HnR« r‘i Ar; aI1 from the Saxon fiyi ipe,. 
Herst. i a wood or g ro ^ c - Gibfl 

Hyssop, f [hyjfope, Fr. hvjfopus , Lat.l 
A verricillate plant. 

It hath been a great difpute, whether the hyjfop 
commonly known is the fame which is mentioned 
in Scripture. Miller . 

The hyjfop of Solomon cannot be well conceived 
to be our common hyjfop; for that is not the leaft 
or vegetable* oWerved to grow upon walls j but ra- 
ther fome kind of capillaries, which -only grow upon 
walls and ftony places. Brown. 

Hyste'rical. f adj. [kyfierique, Fr. oft- 
HysteRick. J 

Troubled with fits; difordered in the 
regions of the womb 

^ lo byjltrick women the rarity of fympto&w doth ‘ 
e»r ftrike an aftonilhment into fjxrdator*. Harvey. 

Many byfterical women are ftnlible of wind paffing 
from the womb. Player on the Humours. 

z. Proceeding from diforders in the womb. 

Parent of vapours, and of female wit. 

Who gave th ’ byfierick or poetic lit. Pope. 

This terrible fccnc made too violent an imprefiion 
upon a woman in her condition, and threw her into 
a Ikrong hyjleriek fit. Arbutbnot and Pope. . 

II y st f.'ri cks*. n.f [ori^x^.J Fits of 
women, fuppofed to proceed from dis¬ 
orders in the womb. 

* 1 
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I Is in Englifli confidered both as a 
vowel ana confonant; though, fince 
• the vowel and confenant differ in 
their form as well as found, they may be 
*more properly accounted two letters. 

/ vowel has a long found, as fine, 
thine, which is u (bally marked with an 
>t final j and a (hort found, as fin, thin. 
•Prefixed to e it makes a dipthong of the 
fame found with the foft i, or doubles, 
.« ; thus field, yield , are fpoken as feeld, 
jeeld ; except friend , which is fpoken 
frend . -Subjoined to a or e it makes them 
Jong, as fail , neigh\ and to e makes a 
mingled found, which approaches more 
nearly to the true notion of a dipthong, 
or found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of 
vowels in the EngliOi language, as oil, 
^oi*. The found of / before another i, 
.and at the end of a word is always ex- 
-prefled by y. 

J confonant has invariably the fame 
found with that of g in giant , as jade, jet, 
jilt, jolt, juft. 

X Pronoun perjonal. [/i, Gothick; ic, Saxon; 
ich, Dutch. 

/, gen. me i plural we; gen. us. 
ic me, pe, up 

» The pronoun of the firft perfon, 

/do not tike thefe feveral councils, I. Sbaktfp 

There is none greater in this houfe than /. 

Gen . xuir. 9. 

•Be of good cheer, it is 7 : be not afraid. 

Mat . xiv. 27. 

What (hall 7 do to be for ever known. 

And make thy age to come my own; 

J (hall like beads to common pdople dye, 

AJnlefs you write my elegy. Cowley. 

Hence, and make room for me. Cowley. 

When chance of bufineft parts us two. 

What do our fouls, I wonder* do ? Cowley. 

Thus, having pafs'd the night infruitlefs pain, 

J to.my longing triends return again. Dry den’s JEn. 
Of night impatient we demand the day, 

The day arrives, and for the night we pray. 

Blackmore. 

Me is in the following paflage written 
for /. 

There is but one man whom (he can have, and that 
Is me. Ciarijfa. 

J is more than once in Shakefpeare written 

foray, or yes. 

Hath Romeo (lain htmfelf ? Say thou but 7 , 

And that bare vowel, /, (hall poifon more 
Than the death darting eye of cockatrice. Sbakefp. 
Did your letters pierce the queen i 

_7, fir; (he took 'em and read 'em in my prefence. 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down. Sbak. 

*Po JA"BBER. *v. n. [gabberen, Dutch.] 
To talk idly; to prate without thinking; 
to chatter. 

We (corn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. Zwift. 
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Ja'bberer. tt. /. [from jabber One who 

talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 

Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialc&s of jabberers. Hudibras. 

J accent, adj. [jacens, Lat.] Lying at 
length. 

So laid, they are more apt in (wagging down to 
pierce than in the jacent pofture. Walton's ArcbiteB. 

J a'c 1 nth. it. f [for hyacinth, Jerufalem for 
Hierufalem. 

1. The fame with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep reddifh yellow ap¬ 

proaching to a flame colour, or the deepeft 
amber. Woodward. 

JACK. n. f. [Probably by miftake from 
Jaques, which in French is fames.] 
i. The diminutive of John. Ufed as a 
general term of contempt for fancy or 
paltry fellows. 

You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me from my fon Coriolanus. Shakefpeare « 

1 have in my mind 

A thou fand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks , 
Which 1 will pradlife. Sbakefp. Mereb. of Venice. 

Every Jack (lave has his belly-full of fighting, 
and I mull go up and down like a cook that nobody 
can match. Shakefpeare. 

The name of inftruments which fupply the place 
of a bay, as an inftrument to pull off boots. 

Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name 
of jack given them, were kept to turn the fpit, or 
to pull off their mailers boots , but when inllruments 
were invented for both thofe fervices, they were 
both called jacks . ^ Watts's Logick. 

3. An engine which turns the fpit. 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the 
jack frame be forged and filed fquare; that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and flrongly fixed on the 
fquares of the fpindles; that the teeth be evesly cut, 
and well fmoothed ; and that the teeth of the worm- 

wheel fail evenly into the groove of the worm. 

Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roaffing of meat, 
commonly confili but of three wheels. Wilkins. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her 
head, waS beaten down. Wifeman.s Surgery. 

Some drain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thoufaud jacks. 

Pope. 

4. A young pike. 

No fi(h will thrive in a pond where roach or 
gudgeons are, except jacks. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

5. [ Jacque, Fr.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack 
and fkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and 
dicing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent 
temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, that (links of the borrachio, fup 
From a foul jack , or greafy maple cup. Dry den. 

7. A fmall bowl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers. 

'Tis as if one fhould fay, that a bowl equally 
poifed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will 
run neceffarily in a diredt motion; but if it be made 
with a byafs, that may decline it a little from a 
flraight line, it may acquire a liberty of will, and fo 
run fpootancoufly to ifee jack, Bentley, 
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8, A part of the mufical inftrument called 
a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, and 
toucheth the firing, the found ceafeth. Bacon. 

9. The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a fiallion, was bought for three 
thouland two hundred and twenty-hine pounds three 
(hillings and four pence. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

to. A fupport to faw wood on. Ainfworth. 

11. The colours or enfign of a (hip. Ainfiw. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to anjr 
thing, in the following phrafe. 

Jack of all trades, (how and found; 

An inverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. 

Cleavtland. 

Jack Boots, n. f. [from jack , a coat of 
mail.] Boots which (erve as armour to 
the legs. 

A man on horfeback, in hit breeches and jack 
boots, dreffed up in a commode and a night-rail. 

Spectator. 

Jack by the hedge, n. f. Eryfimum. 

Jack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild undet 
hedges, is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed 
in broth. Mortimer. 

Jack and pudding .J 

tew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable 
weaknefies which they ought to cover. L* Eftrange. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of 
the dilh they like beft ; in French jean pottage , and 
in Englifii jack pudding. _ Guardian. 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour'd jacket, 

Tofles the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. Gray . 

Jack with a Lantern . A n ignis fatuus. 

Jacal'ent. n. fi [Jack in Lent , a poor 

ftarved fellow.] A Ample (heepifli fellow. 

You little jachalent, have you been true to us ? 

—Ay, 141 be fworn. Sbak. Merry Wivet of Windf 

J acka'l. n. f. \chacal, Fr.] A fmall 
animal fuppofed to ftart prey foe th* 
lion. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our fierns they (end : 

Clofe by their firefhips, like jackals appear. 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryden. 

The mighty lion, before whom (food the little 
jackal , the faithful lpy of the king of beads. 

Arbutbnot and Pope, 

Ja'cknafes. n, f. [jack and aptJ\ 

1. Monkey; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 

Which is he ? 

That jackanapes with fcarfs. Shakefpeare. 

People wonder'd how fuch a young upfiart jacka - 
napes (hould grow fo pert and faucy, and take fo 
much upon him. Arb. 

Jackda'w. n. f. [ jack and daw.] A cock 
daw; a bird taught to imitate the human 
voice. 

To impofe on a child to get by heart a long 
fcroll of phrafes, without any ideas, is a pra&ice 
fitter for a jackdaw than for any thing that wears 
the ftupe ot man. Watts . 

Ja'cket. n. f. [jacquet, Fr.] 

I 1. A (hort coat; a clofe waiftcoat. 

In a blue jacket , with a croft of red. Hubb. Tale. 

And 
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And hens, and dog*, and hogs are feeding by ; 
And here a Tailor's jacket hangs to dry. Pope. 

2. To bem: one's Jacket, is to beat the 
roan. 

She fell upon the jack a f the parfon, who flood 
gaping at her. L'Eft range. 

Jacob’/ Ladder, it. f. Polemonium ; the 
fame with Greek valerian. 

]h! s Staff. n. f. 

1. A pilgrim's ftaff. 

2. Staff concealing b dagger. 

3. A crofc ftaff; a kind of aftrolabe. 

Ja cobine, n. f. A pigeon with a high 

tuft. AhtfWm 

Jactitation, n. f. [ jafiito, Lat.] 

1. Toffing; motion; reftleffnefs; heaving. 

If the patient be furprifed with ja&ieation, or 
opprefl on about the ftomach, expedt no relief 
from cordials. Harvey. 

2. A term in the canon law for a faife 
pretenfion to marriage. 

J Ac UL Action, n. f. [jaeulatfa, jaculor , 

Larin.] The aft of throwing mifiive 
weapons. 

So bills amid* the air encounter'd hills. 

Hurl'd to and fro with jactitation dire. Milton. 

JADE. n. /. f The etymology of this word 
is doubtful: Skinner derives it from goad, 
a goad or Ipur.] 

1. A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a 
worthlefs nag. 

Alas, what wightiare thefe that load my heart! 

I am as dull as Winter-ftarved (beep. 

Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

When they fbould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades. 

Sink in the trial. Shake/p. Julius Cjtfar. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlcftfcks. 

With torchftaves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 

m . _ . Shake/p eare. 

So hare I feen with armed heel, 

A wight beftride a commonweal. 

While ftill the more he kick'd and (purr'd. 

The lefs the fulten jade has ftirr’d. Hudibras. 

The plain nag came upon the trial toj>rove thofe 

to be jades that made fport with h i m. L'Eftrange. 

Faife fteps but help them to renew their race. 

As, after (tumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

, - Pope. 

2. A forty woman. A word of contempt 
noting fometimes age, but generally vice. 

Shall thefe, thefe old jades , part the flower 
Of youth, that you have, pafs you. Chapman. 

But flic, the cunning'ft jade alive. 

Says, *tu the ready way to thrive. Stepney. 

Get in, huffy: now will I perfoliate this young 
jade, and difeover the intrigue. Southern. 

In di’monds r pear), and rich brocades. 

She ihines the firrt of batter'd jades, 

And flutters in her pride. Swift. 

3. A young woman: in irony and flight 
contempt. 

You fee now and then lome handfomc young jades 
» .among themthe flues have very often white teeth 
and black eyes. Add if on. 

Jade. n. j. a fpecies of ftone. 

The jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of ex¬ 
treme hardnefs. Its colour is compofed of a pale 
hi ueiftigrey, orafli-colour, and a paie-green, not uni¬ 
form. It appears dull and coarfe on the furiace, but 
it takes a very elegant polifli. It is ufed by the 
Turks for handles o! fab res. tUU.- 

To Jade. a. [from the noun.] 

^ ‘ : re; to harafs; to difoirit; to weary: 
d originally to horfes. 

hit banners, and his well-paid ranks. 

The ne'er-yet-beaten horfe of 1 'arthia 
We've jaded out o’ th* field. Shak. Ant. andCIes. 

It is good in difcourle 10 vary and intermingle 
fpeech of the prefeat occalion with aigumsots s for 

Vox. L 
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it is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too far. 

Bacon. 

If fleet dragon's progeny at laft 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caft 
No favour for the flail ion we retain. 

And no refpedt for the degen'rate ft rain. Dryden. 

The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, is very hardly brought to exert its force again. 

Locke. 

• jj CT ^ arc when the brain is overtired or 

jaded with ftudy or thinking; and upon feme other 
accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to aflift the fpirit in meditation. Watts. 

2. To overbear; to crufh; to degrade; to 

harafe, as a horfe that is ridden too hBrd. 

If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet. 

Farewell nobility. ^ Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

3. To employ in vile offices. 

1 he honourable blood 

Muft not be fhed by fuch a jaded groom* . Sbgkefp. 

4* To ride; to rule with tyranny. 

I do not now fool myfeif, to let imagination jade 
me: for every reafon excites to this. Sbakefp. 

To Jade. *v. n. To Iofe fpirit; to fink. ' 

Many offer at the cffefls of triendflup, but they do 
not laft: they arc promifing in the beginning, but 
they fail and jade and tire in the profecution. South. 

Ja'dish. [from jade.] 

1. Virious; bad, as an horfe. 

That hon’d us on their backs, to (how us 
A jadifh trick at lafl, ai*I dyow us. Hudibras . 

When once the people get the jadijb trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler's fafe. Southern. 

2. Unchafte; incontinent. 

*Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for 
if the humour takes her to be jadijb, not all the 
locks and fpies in nature can keep her honeft. 

L'EJIrange. 

To JAGG. •v. a . [gagaw, flits or holes, 
Welfh.] To cut into indentures; to cut 
into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaves are round, fi>mc long, fome fquare, 
and many jagged on the fides. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

The jagging of pinks and gilliflowcn is like the 
inequality of oak leaves; but they never have any 
fmall plain purls. Bacon. 

The banks of that fea muft be jagged and torn by 
the impetuous aflauta, or the filent underminings of 
waves j violent rains muft wa(h down earth from the 
tops of mountains. Bent. 

An alder-tree is one among the Idler trees, whofc 
younger branches are foft, and whofc leaves are jag. 

Watts. 


J 


Sidney. 




V*- . 

Jagg. ». / [from the verb.] A protube¬ 
rance or denticulation. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into fo many 

jaggs or elcallops, and curioufly indented round the 
«dges. R aj , 

Take off all the flaring ftraws, twigs, and jaggs 
in the hive, snd make them as fmooth as pofliblc. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Ja'ggy . adj. [from jagg. ] Uneven; den¬ 
ticulated. 

1 Iis tow'ring crrft was glorious to behold; 

Hrs (boulders and his fides were (bal'd with gold * 
Three tongues he brandilh’d when he charg'd his 

foes; 

I Ii« teeth Hood jaggy in three dreadful rows. „ Add. 

Amid' thofe angles, infinitely (train'd, 

Thev joyful leave thei r jaggy felts behind. Thmf. 

Ja'cgedness. n. f. [from jagged ] The 
flate of being denticulated; unevennefs. 

tuft draw rudely your leaves,"making them plain, 
before you give them their veins or jaggednefs. 

Peacbam on Drawing. 

JAIL. ft. /. [geol, Fr.] A gaol; a pri¬ 
son ; a place where criminals are confined. 
Jiee Gaol. It is written either way; 
but commonly by latter writers jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. 

Shakefpeare . 

A dependant u^on him paid fix fhouund pounds 
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ready money, which, poor man, he lived to repent 
in a jail. Clarendon. 

He ligh'd and turn’d his eyes, bccaufe he knew 
'T was but a larger jail he had in view. Dryden. 

One^ jail did all their criminals rell rain. 

Which now the walls of Rome can fcarce contain. 

Dryden. 

J a i eb ird. n. f. [jai! and bird.] One who 
has been in a jail. 

Ja'iler. n. f. [from jail 1 ] A gaoler; the 
keeper of a prifon. 

Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever 
kept from it, as well becaufe (he (hunned it, feeing 

and difdaining his mind, as becaufe of her jealoua 
jailers. & 

This is a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Shakefpeare . 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin'd $ 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjedts call. 
And boaft and bluffer in his empty hall. Dryden. 

Palamon, the prii’ncr knight, 

Reftlefsfor woe, arofe before the light; 

And, with his jailer's leave, defir'd to breathe 
An air more welcome than the damp beneath. Dryd. 

Ja'kes. n. /. [Of uncertain etymology.] A 
fioufe of office. 

I will tread this inbohed villain into mortar, and 
daub the walls of jokes with him. SUikefp. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden. 
Some have fifhed the very jakes for papers left there 
by men of wit. Swift. 

Ja ; lap. n.f. [jalap* French; jalapium* low 
Latin.] 

Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled fur- 
face, and generally cut into flice9, heavy and hard 
to break; of a fiiintilh fmell, and of an acrid and 
naufeous tafte. It had its name ja/apium, or jalapa, 
from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which it was difcovered: though it is 
now principally brought from the Madciras. It is 
an excellent purgative where ferous humours are ta 
be evacuated. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Jam. n. f. [I know not whence derived.j 
A confervc of fruits boiled with fugar and 
water. 

J*mb. n. f. [jambe. French, a leg.] Any 

fupporter on cither fide, as the polts of a 
door. 

No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the 
forefide of the chimney jambs. Moxon. 

Iameick. n. J • [i iambi’[tse , Fr. iambic us* 
Lat.] Verfes cotnpofed of iambick feet, 
ora fhort and lon^ fyllable alternately: 
ufed originally in fatire, therefore taken 
for fatire. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy lrith pen, and dies: 

Thy genius sails thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks , but mild anagram. Dryden. 

To] a'ncle. 'v. n. \Jangler , French. Skin* 

ner»] To altercate; to quarrel; to bicker 

in words. Now a low word.. 

Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles agree. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men. Shakefpeare. 

So far am I glad it did fo fort. 

And this their jangling I efteem a lport. Shaiefp. 

There is no cirour which hath not forae appearance 
of probability rcfcmbling truth, which when men, 
whu ftudy to be lingular, find out, draining reafon, 
they then pubhfh to the world matter of contention 
and jangling. Raleigh. 

To Jangle. r u. a. To make to found un- 

tuneably. 

Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells javgl d out of tunc and harfli. 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

’Ere Gothkk forms were known in Greece, 

And in our verfe 'ere monki(h rbimes 
Had jangled their fantaftick chimes. Prior. 

6 II Ja’ngler* 












JAP 

J a'ngler. #. /. [from the verb. J A wran¬ 
gling, chattering, noify fellow. 
Janizary, n.f. [A Turkifh word.] One 

of the guards of the Turkifh l aig. 

Hi* grand vixir, prefumiug to invert 
The chief imperial city of the Weft, 

With the firftcharge compel I'd in hade tonic; 

The ftandards loft, and janizaries flam, 

Render the hope* he gave hit mafter vain. Waller. 

J a'nnock. ». /. [probably a corruption of 

bannock.] Oat-bread. A northern word. 
Ja'nty. adj. [corrupted from gerttil, Fr.] 
Showy; fluttering. 

This fort of woman if a janty flattern: Ihe hang* 

on her cioaihs, plays her head, and varies her pofture. 

St# El at or. 

J a'nu ary.». f [ Janttarius , Latin.] The 
firft month of the year, from Janus, to 
whom it was among the Romans confe- 
crated. 

January is clad in white, the colour of the earth 
at this time, blowing his nails. This month had 
the name from Janus, painted with two faces, figni- 
fying Providence. ^ Peat‘snn. 

JAP-VN. n. f. [from Japan in Aft a, where 
figured work was originally done.] Work 
vamifhed and railed in gold and colours. 
It is commonly ufed with another fub- 
ftantive, and therefore may be confidcred 
' as an adje&ive. 

The poor girl had broken a large japan glnft, of 
great value, with a ftroke of her brulh. Swift. 

'To Jap a'n. «b. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To varnifh, and embellilh with gold 
and raifed figures. 

For not the defk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandifh well japanx'd, avails 
The writing of good fenfe. Swift. 

2 . To black and glofs fhoe*. A low phrafe. 

The god of fire 

Among theft gen*rous prefent* joins his part. 

And aids with loot the new japanning art. Cay. 

Jata'nner. n. f [from japan .] 

». One (killed in japan work. 

2. A (hoeblacker. So called becaufe he 

makes the (hoes (bine. 

The poor have the lame itch ; 

They change their weekly barber, weekly news. 
Prefer a new jafanner to their Ihoes. Pope's Horace. \ 

To Jar. m. n. [from eoppe, anger, Saxon; 
or guerre , war, French; or garren , old 
Teutonick, to clamour.] 
i - To ftrike together with a kind of fhort 

rattle. 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung. 
Sent out a jarring found, and hardily rung. Dry den. 
My knees tremble with tlic jarring blow. Cay. 

To ftrike or found untuneably and irre¬ 
gularly. 

O', you kind gods! 

Cure this, great breach in his abuftd nature: 

Th* untun'd and jarring fenfes, O, wind up, 

Of this child-changed father 1 Sbakrfp. King Lear. 

] perceive you delight not in mufick. 

—Not a whit,, when it jars fo. Sbahfpeure. 

A firing may jar i a the beft mafter'* hand, 

And the moil Ikllful archer mils hi* aim. R of comm. 

He keeps his temper'd mind, icrenc and pure. 
And every paffion aptly harmonis'd 
Amid’ a jarring world. 'Tbomfon's Summer. 

To clafhto interfere^ to a& in- oppo- 
fitiou; to be inconfiftent. 

At laft, though long,. our jarring notes agree. 

Sba kef peare m 

Por orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well confift. Milten. 

Venalus concluded his report .• 

* A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court; 
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As when a torrent tolls with rapid riff. 

The flood, conftrain'd within a fcanty fpice, 

Roars horrible. Dryden't JEn. 

4. To quarrel; to difpute. 

When thoft renowned noble peers of Greece, ^ 
Through flubbom pride, among themfclvcs did jar, 
Forgetful of the famous gotden fleece. 

Then Orpheus with his harp their ftrife did bar. 

Spenfer. 

They niuft he fo me times ignorant of the means 
conducing to thoft ends, in which alone they can 
jar and oppofc each other. Dry den. 

Jar. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of rattling vibration of found. 

In r, the tongue is held ftiffly at its whole length, 
by the force of the mufcles; fo as when the impulfe 
of breath ftrikes upon the end of the tongue, where 
it finds paflage, it flukes and agitates the whole 
tongue, whereby the found is afletted with a trem¬ 
bling jar. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Clal’h of intcrefts or opinions; difeord; 
debate. 

He maketh war, he makech peace again. 

And yet his peace is but continual;/***' .* 

O mifcrable men,- that to him fubjeft are! 

Fairy Queen. 

Nath’Ieft, my brother, lince we parted are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Hubberd. 

Force would he right; or rather, right and wrong. 
Between whofe endlcfs jar juftice prefidcs. 

Would lofe their names, and lb would juflice too. 

Sbakefp. 

3. A Hate in which *» door unfaftened may 
ftrike the poft; half opened. 

The chaffering with dirtenters, and dodging about 
this or t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them a jar, by which no more 
than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

4. [Grarro, Italian.] An earthen veflel. 

About the upper part of the jar there appeared a 1 
good number of bubbles. Boyle. 

He mead for cooling drink prepares, 1 

Of virgin honey in the jars, Drydtn. • 

VVamors welter on the ground, 1 

Whilft empty jars the dire defeat refound. Garth. 

JA'RDES . n. f. [French.] Hard callous 
tumours in horfes, a little below the bend¬ 
ing of the ham on the outfide. This 
diftemper in time will make the horfe 
halt, and grow fo painful as to caufe 
him to pine away, and become li;ht- 
bellied. It is moft common to managed 
horfes, that have been kept too much 
upon their haunches. Farrier s Difl. 
Ja'kgon. ft. f. [jargon, Yr. gericonfa, Spa- 
nifh.J Unintelligible talk; gabble; gib- 

berifn. f 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonftra¬ 
tion, yet let one, who is altogether ignorant in 
mathcmaticks, hear it, and he will hold it to be 
plain fuftian or jargon. Bramhall. 

From this laft toil again what knowledge flows ? 
Juft as much, perhaps, as (hows 
That all his predecelTor's rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the fchool*. Prior . 

During the ufurpation an infufion of cnthufiaftick 
jargon prevailed in every writing. Swift. 

Jargonelle. n. J. A fpecies of pear. See 
Pear. 

J a'sh aivk. n.f. [probably ias or eyas hawk.] 
A young hawk. Ainfwortb. 

Jasmine. n. f. [gelfeminutrr, jafm'tn, Fr.] 

It is often pronounced jejfamine. ] A creep¬ 
ing fhrub with 2 fragrant flower. 

Thou, like tha harmlefc bee, may’ft freely range; 
From jafmine grove to grove may’ft wander. Tbomf. 

Ja smine Perjian . n* L A plant. A fpecies 
of lilac. 

Ja'spjer. n. f. [jafpe, French; iafpis, Lat.] 
A hard ftone of a bright beautiful green 
colour,, fom crimes clouded with wnite. 
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found in maffes of various flzes and ihapts# 

It is capable of a very elegant polifh, and 
is found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, 
and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, and China. 

Utile 

The bafts of jafper it ufually 6 f a gretnlfh hue, 
andfpotted with red, yellow and white. Woodward. 

The moft valuable pillars about Rome are four co¬ 
lumns of oriental jafper id St. Paulina's chapel, and 
one of tranfparcnt oriental jafper in the Vatican li¬ 
brary. Addifon on It oh* 

Iatrole'ptick. adj. [iatrolepti^ue, French; 

and etbttfa.] That which cures by 
anointing. 

To J a'veL, or jhble. nt.a. To bemire; to 
foil Over with dirt throngh unneceflary 
traverfing and travelling. This word is 
(kill retained in Scotland and the northern 
counties. 

<■ 

J a'v el. n. f. [perhaps from the verb.] A 
wandering or dirty fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings fwift. 

Expired had the term that thofe two javels 
Should tender up a reckoning of their travels. Hkbb. 

Sir Thomas More, preparing himfelf foe execu¬ 
tion, put on his beft apparel, which the lieutenant 
compelled him to put on again, faying. That he who 
fhould have them was but a javel , What, fays fir 
Thomas, ftiall I account him a javel, who (hall 
this day do me fo great a benefit? More. 

J a'v eli n. n. f. [javeline, French,] Afpcar 

or half pike, which anciently was nfed 

either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 

head pointed. 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and jav'lin, (tones and fulph'rous fire* 

On each hand (laughter and gigantick deeds. Milt. 

She (hakes her myrtle jav'lint and, behind. 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden . 

Flies the javelin fwiftcr to its mark. 

Launch'd from the vigour bf a Roman arm ? Addif 

JA'UNDICE t n.f. [jattnijfe, jaunt, yclloiv, 
French.] A diftemper from obftruftions 
of the glands of the liver, which prevents 
the gall being duly fepafated by them 
from the blood; and fomettmes, cfpe- 
cially in hard drinkers, they are fo indu¬ 
rated as never after to be opened, and 
ftraiten the motion of the blood fo much 
through that vifeus, as to make it divert 
with a force great enough into the gaftrick 
arteries, which go off from the hepatick, 
to break through them, and dram into 
the ftomach ; fo that vomiting of blood* 
in this diftemper, is a fatal fymptom. 

Quincy. 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandfift cut in alabaftcr? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being pcevifh ? Sbakefp . Merchant of Venice. 

Thole were hy thoughts, and thou could’ft judge 
aright, 

•Till int'reft made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden.+ 
The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow 
obfervations on every thing; and the foul, tin&ured 
with any paflion, .diffufc» a falfe colour over the ap¬ 
pearances of things. * Watts. 

Ja'undiced. adj. [from jaundice .] In* 

fefted with the jaundice. 

AU feems infe&ed, that th* infected fpy. 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Popes 

To Jaunt. *v. n. [ janter , French.] To 
wander here and there; to buftle about. 
It is now always ufed in contempt or 
levity. 

I was not made a horfe. 

And yet I bear a burthen like an aft ; 

S^i K-gali’d asd-UiM by jaunting Bolingbrbke. 

Sbakejjeare's Rich. IL 

jAU«r. 




ICE 

Jaunt, n. f. [from the verb.] Ramble; 
flight; excoruon. It is commonly ufed 
ludtcroofly, but folemnly by Milton* 
c " *' J with untroubled mind. 


thoukb h 
took hm 


He lends me out on many a jaunty 
Old houfes in the night to haunt. ' Hudibras 

They parted, and away polls the cavalier in quell 
of his new miftrtfs: his firft jaunt is to court. 

vr r • . L'EJ}range. 

IF you are for a merry/***/, I'JI try for once who 
Can foot it fartheft. Dryden'tSpaniJb Fryar. 

Thus much of the feheme of my defign in this 
part have run over, and led my reader a long and 
tedious/***/, in tracing out thole metaliick and mi¬ 
neral bodies. Woodward. 

Ja'untiniss. ar. /. [from jaunty , or janty* 
corrupted from gentil, French. See 
Janty.J Airynefs; flutter; genteelnefs. 

A certain ttiffheft iit my limbs entirely deftroyed 
that jauntinefs of air I was once matter of. Addifin. 

J aw. ar. /. \joae 9 a cheek, French ; whence 
jorwhone, or cheekbone t then jaw*] 

i. The bone of the mouth m which the 
teeth are fixed. 

. A generation whofe taeth are as fwords, and their 

teeth as knives, to devour the poor. Prov.xxx 

The jaw booei, hearts, and galls of pikes are very 
.^.cinabte. Walton's Angler* 

Pub, who probably (peaks Ariftotlc's meaningrfaid 
that the crocodile doth not only move his upper jaw* 
but that his nether jaw is immoveable* Crew. 

More, formidable hydra ftands within. 

Whole/aw* with iron teeth foverely grin. Dry den. 

a. The mouth. 

My tongue deaveth to my jaws* and thou 


ought me into the duft of deal 
My ben ded hook (hill pierce 


A fmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws* 

my lab'ring frame. 

J av. ». /. [named from his cry. 

A bird; piaglandaria* 

Two (hasp winged fheers, 

Deck'd with diverfe plumes, like painted jays 
Were fixed at his hack, to cut his airy ways. 

We'll life this unwholefome humidity, thi/ml, 

wat’ry pumpioo—we’U u*cfi h,m to know turtle. 
fromMy,. SUk.fjx -rc. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful } Sbakefware. 

I am highly delighted to fee the «, or the thruih 
bopptog about my tvaUcs. SWfc»r. 

Acsroifdthe tbc mfeOi gilded winua 
Or hears the hawk, when Philomela fin p m P^tt. 

Jazel. n. f* A precious ftouc or an azure 
or blue colour. 

ICE. ar. J\ [ij*, Saxon ; eyfe , Dutch.] 

I. Water or other liquor made fulid by 
cold. 

You are no forer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the lee* 

Orhailftone in the fun. Shakefpeare's CoManus* 
, Thou art all set* thy kiodnels freeze*. Sbakefpj 
...V * mould alk whether ice and water were two 
diftma fpecies of things, I doubt not but I fhould be 1 
answered in the affirmative. Locke 

2* Concreted fugar* 

3 - To break the Ice. To make the firft 
opening to any attempt. 

If you break the ice* and do this fear, 

A ten be re Ira elder, fet the younger free 

*? 5 I1 0ur a “ eft » h=«P be to have her. 

tI" 0 '/ 0 gr f! kr f U “ be ir *K>-U. $bak,(p,sr. 
Thu* haw I broken,be iV, to i»vtm Nl , ,£f the 

hvely reprefeutation of flood* and river, neccirarv f„r 

our pa.n.e« and pet*,. Peacbam « Drawing. 

After he*d a while look'd wife, 5 

At laft broke filence and the ice. Hudibras. 

\o\cv* *v, a. [from the noun.] 

.!• 'Ic cover with ice; to turn to ice* 


! 
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ICY 

2. To CO ref with concreted fugar. 

1 cehouse. ar. J* [ice and houfei] A houfe in 

which ice Is repofited againlt the warm 
months. 

IcHNi'uMox, a./* [tyytvjonfj*] A fmall 

animal that breaks the eggs of the cro¬ 
codile. 

Ichniu monfly', n.f A fort of fly. 

The generation of the ichneumonfly is in the bodies 
oF caterpillars, and other nymphse of inft&s. 

r . Denham's Pby/sco-Tbeol. 

* C «^ rOC * AFHT ' *• fi [fc'^andy#*^.] 
i he ground-plot. 

^ he more intelligible to have a draught of 
each mot in a paper by itfelf, and alfo to have a 
draught of the groundplot or iebnography of every 

Tt£°r 7 An* hy itfelf. Moxon* 

ICHOR. ft.yC [i^*^.] A thin watery hu¬ 
mour like ierum. Quincy* 

Milk, drawn From fome animals that feed only 
upon fie£h, will be more apt to turn rancid and 
putnfy, acquiring firfl a faline tafte, which is align 
of putrefi&ion, and then it will turn into an Ichor. 

. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

1 choxous, adj* [from ichor *J Serous; 

famous; thin; undigefted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperficial fa- 
tuous or ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Confump. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ichorous * corrodes the veffels. Arbuib. on Diet* 

lc h thyo'logy. ar. j* [ichthyologic, French; 
(fcdiwAay Im, from fobt and Ai'yw.] The 

dodrine of the nature of fifli. 

Some there are, as eamela and (beep, which carry 
_ no name in ichthyology. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ichthyo'phacy. ar. f* [<^b$ and ?«y«.] 
Diet of fifli ; the practice of eating fifli. 
I'cicle. ar. j* [from ice*] A (hoot of ice 
commonly hanging down from the upper 

P^rtt 

If dialled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into 
the powder of loadttone, the fubfiding powder, dried, 
retains Ibme nugnetical virtue; but if the men- 
ftruum be evaporated to a confidence, and afterwards 
doth (hoot into icicles* or Cryftals, the loadttone hath 
no power upon them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Froin locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard. 
Long icicles depend, and cracking (bunds are heard. 

Dry den. 

The common d ropftone confitts principally ot fpar, 
end is frequently found in form <Jf an icicle » hang¬ 
ing down from the tops and (ides of grottos. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Iciness, ar. /. [from ic Jm ] The ftatc of 
generating ice. 

I'con. n*/. [*i*m A piftore or repre- 
fentatiou. 

Boyfardus, in his tra£l of divination, hath (et 
forth the icons of thcle ten, yet added two others. 

Brown* r Vulgar Errours . 
Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
landets, whole names and icons are publilhed, have 
deferred good commendation. Hakewill on Pruvld. 

Icd'wocLAjiT. ar. f. Xiconoclajle , French; 

atKoroxAettTK* J A breaker of images. 
Icono'loC Y. n * f* [ iconologie , French; Uxln 
and Aiyw.J The doctrine of pi&ure or 
reprefentation. 

Icte'aical. n*f* [idlerigne, French; ifieriu, 
Latin.] 

1. AfEifted with die jaundice. 

1°. l *] c jaundicd the choler is wanting, and the 
bcfgncoxl have a great foucneCu and gripes'with wlndi- 

H#fa .0 - If J j j »ri r»t 

, . * t layer. 

2. Uood againft the jaundice. 

l f c.r. adj* [from ice.] 

i. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 
ice; cold; frofly. 

But my poor heart firil fei free. 

Bound in ihaft icy chains by that. Skaitfp 


'ope. 
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Here feel we bu^the penalty of Adam, 

1 he feafon'i difference; as, the icy phang. 

And churlifti chiding of the Winter's wind. Shak* 
ne relates the exccffive coldnefa of the water they 
met with m Summer in that ky region, where they 

were forced to winter. j>oyk. 

Bear Britain's thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the rifing day ; 
lempt Icy Teas, where fcarce the waters roll, 
where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. 

Poi 

2* Cold; free from pafiion. 

. Thou aid'll have never learnM 
rheyry precepts of refpeft. Shakefpeare's Timon* 

Frigid; backward. 

If thou do 'ft find him tradable to us. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons; 

If he be leaden, ley , cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I o. Contracted for 1 would* 

IDEA, n* f* [idle, French; <*A'a.] Mental 
image. 

. Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the 
immediate objett of perception, thought, or un- 
derftandmg, that I call idea. Locke, 

The form under which theft things appear to the 
mind, or the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an 

Watts. 

Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea* 
j Although (imply attir’d, your manly stte&ion utter. 

! A . Sidney » 

I ^Qur Saviour himftlf, being to fet down the per¬ 
fect Idea of that which we are to pray and wiflt 
for on earth, did not teach to pray or wifli for more 
than only that here it might be with us, as with 
them it is in heaven. Hooker* 

Her fweet idea wander’d through his thoughts. 

. Fairfax » 

I did infer your lineaments. 

Being the right idea of your father. 

Both in your form and noblenefs of mind. Sbakefp . 
How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great idea ! Milton's Paradife Left. 

1 f Chaucer by the belt idea wrought. 

The faireft nymph before his eyes he fet. Drydem* 

Ide'al. adj. [from idea.] Mental; iutel- 
le&ual; not perceived by the fenfes. 

'1 here is a two-fold knowledge of material things; 
one real, when the thing, and real imprefiion of 
things on our fenfes, is perceived; the other ideal , 
when the image or idea of a thing, abfent in itfelf, 
it reprefented to and confidered on the imagination. 

Cbeyne's Phil. Prin* 

Idb ally, adv* [from ideal*] XnteUe&uaHy^ 
mentally. 

A tnnfmiflion it made materially from fome parts, 
and ideally from every one. Brown's Vulgar E» r% 

Ide'ntICAL. 1 adj* [identique, Fr.] The 
Ide'ntick. J fame; implying the fame 
thing ; comprifing the fame idea. 

The beard's th* identick beard you knew. 

The fame numencallytrue. Hudlbrau 

Tbere majus is identical with magis. Hale. 
Thofe ridiculous identical propofilions, that faitli 
Is faith, and rule is a rule, are firft principles in this 
controverfy of the rule of faith, without which no¬ 
thing can be folidly concluded cither about rule or 
hith. _ Tillotfon's Sermons. 

If this pre-exiftent eternity is not compatible with 
a fucceflive duration, as we clearly and dittinCUy 
—rceive that it is not, then it remains, that (bmc 
log, though infinitely above our finite com prehen- 
fions, mull have had an identical* invariable con¬ 
tinuance from all eternity, which being is no other 
than Gud. Bentley's Sermons* 

Lqe'ntity. «./. identite, French; identka*, 

fchool Lat.] Samcnefs; not diverfity. 

There it a fallacy of equivocation from a focieiy ia 
name, inferring an identity in nature i by this fallacy 
Was he deceived that drank aqua-fort is for (irony 
water. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(ftrtainly thofe a&ions tnuft needs he regular, 
where there is an identity between the njle and the 
faculty. S>.uth ’/ Sermon*. 

Confiderlng any thing nf exiting, at any deter¬ 
mined time and place, we f^oopare it wifli (elf-e». 
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ing *t another time, and thereon form the idea* of 
identity and diverfity. Locke. 

By cutting off the fenfe it tht end of every tint 
line, which mutt always rhime to the neit.following, 

|i produced too frequent an identity in found, and 

brines every couplet to the point ol an epigram. 

Prior. 

Idfs. it. f. [ides, French; idus, Latin.] A 
term anciently ufed among the Romans, 
and ftill retained in t^e Romifti kalendar. 

It is the 13th day of each month, except 
in the months of March, May, July and 
Ottober, in which it is the 15th day, bc- 
caufe in thefe four months it wsfix days 
before the nones, and in the others four 

days. 

A loothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

% Sbakefpcare, 

IDIO'CRASY. *./. [idiocrafe,?r. and 
K*urt$.] Peculiarity of conftitution. 

Ioioc ra'tical. adj. [from idiocrafyd\ Pe¬ 
culiar in conftitution ] 

I'diocy. Want of under- 

ftanding. 

I ftand not upon their idiocy in thinking that 
horfes did eat their bits* Bacon. 

I'DiOM. tt. /. [1 idiom* , Fr. iX*i**.] A mof\t 
of fpeaking peculiar to a language or dia¬ 
led ; the particular call of a tongue; a 

phrafe; phrafeology. 

He did romanixe our tongue, leaving the words 
trinflated as much Latin a* he found them; where¬ 
in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with the idiem of ours. Dry den. 

Some that with care true eloquence fliall teach. 

And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpecch. Prior. 

Idioma'tical. 1 adj. from idiom.] Pecu- 
Idioma'tick. J liar to a tongue; phra- 
fcological. 

Since phrafcs ufed in convention contrail mcan- 
nefs by pafling through the mouths of the vulgar, a 
* poet (hould guard himfelf againft idicmatick ways of 

fpeaking. _ ,^ iator : 

loro pa thy. tt.f. [idiopathic, Fr. and 
#r*0^.'] A primaiy difeafe that neither 
depends on nor proceeds from another. 

Quincy. 

Idiosyncrasy, tt. f [idiofynacrafc, Fr. 

rw, and A peculiar temper 

or difpofition of body not common to 

another. Quincy. 

Whether quails, from any idiofynerafy or pecu¬ 
liarity of conftitution, do innocuoufly feed upon hel- 
. Icbore, or rather fometimes but medicinally ufe the 
4jm-. Brown's Vt/lgar Err ours. 

The underftanding alfo hath its idiofyncraftes, as 
well as other faculties. ^ Oiarrv . Scepf. 

TDIOT. n. J. idiote, French 5 idiot a , Lat. 
•Awn*] A fool; a natural; a change 
ling; one without the powers of reafon. 

Life is a talc. 

Told by an ideot, fulf of found and fury, 

Signifying nothing. * Shakcfteare’s M.+cBetb. 

What rife doth he herein, than by a kind of cir¬ 
cumlocution tell his humble foppliants that he holds 
them ideotsv or bafe wretches, notable to get relief ? 

Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

By idle boys and ideots vtlif>*d. 

Who me and mycalamities deride. Sarrdys. 

Many deals will believe that they fee what they 
only hear. Dennis. 

I'dIOTISM. ft. f [idiotif me, Fr. 

1. Peculiarity of expreflicn; mode of ex- 
preffion peculiar to a language. 

Scholars fometimes in common fpecch, or writing, 
in their niche language, give terminations and idiot - 
ijms fuitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. _ ^ % Rale, 

a. Folly; natural imbecillity of mind. 
l'DLE. adj. [ybel, Saxon.] 
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1. Lazy; averfe from Isbonr. 

For Iharae I fo much to do, and yet idle. Bali. 

2. Not engaged; affording leifure. 

For often have you writ to her; and (he in nio 
deftv. 

Or elfe for want of idle time, could not again reply. 

Sbakefpcare. 

3. Unaftive; not employed. 

No war or battle %fotwd 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle fpear and thield were high up hung. Mt/t % 
Children generally hate to be idle\ all the care 
then is, that their bufy humour fbould be conttanlly 

employed in fomethiug of-ufe to them- .*£' 
Suppoling t among a multitude embarked in tnc 

fame veflcl, there are feveral that, in a tempelt, 
will rather perilh than work; would it not be mad- 
nefs in the reft to ftand idle , and rather chute to 
(ink than do more than comes to their ihare ? Ada. 

4. Ufelefs; vain; incffc&uak 

They aftomfh’d, all rcfiftancc loft, 

AU courages down their idle weapons dropp'd. 

Milton. 

a 

And threat'ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove, 
Held idle thunder in his lifted hand, Drydett. 

Where was then 

The power that guards ihe facred lives of kings l 
Why dept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 

Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, 

When vengeance call'd 'em here ? Dry den 

5. Unfruitful; barren; not produ&ive of 
good. 

Of aotres vaft, and defarts idle. 

It was my hent 10 fpeak. Sbakefp. Othello. 

The murmuring furge. 

That on th* unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard fo high. Sbakefpcare’s King Lear. 

He was met even now. 

Crown’d with rank funnier and furrow weeds. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our Curtaining corn. ^ Sbakejpeare* i King utar+ 

6 b Trifling ; of no importance : aS, an idle 
flory. 

Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 

That all thine idle offers 1 retufe ; 

AU that I need I have: what ncedeth me ^ 

To covet more than I have caufe to ufe ? Fairy 
This anfwer is both idle in regard of us, and re¬ 
pugnant to themfelves. Hooker. 

They are not, in our eftimation, Idle reproofs, 
when the authors of ncedlefs innovations are oppofed 
with fuch negative?, as that of Leo: how are thefe 
new devices brought in, which our fathers never 
knew ? Hooker. 

His friend fmil'd fcomful, and, with proud con¬ 
tempt, 

Rejefts as idle what his fellow dreamt. Drydett. 

An idle rcafc|t leflens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. Swift. 

n*» wtfhe& to recat the precious hours be has fpent 
, and loitered away in idle unprofitable di- 
verfions. Rogers. 

To Idle. v. it. [from the adjective.] To 
lofc time in lazinefs and inadivity. 

. Yet free from this poetick nudnefs, 

Noxt page he fays, in fober fadnefs. 

That the, and all her fellow-gods. 

Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 

Id l e h e'a d $ d . adj . [idle and head .] 

1. Foolifti; unreafonablc. 

Thefe idlebcaded feekers refort thither. Carew. 

2. Delirious; infatuated. 

Upon this lofc flic fell idlebtaded , and to this very 

day Hands near the place ftill. L’ t/frange. 

I'd 1 eNESS. tt. /. [from idle.] 

1. Lazinefs; floth; fiuggifhnefs; averfion 
f1 om labour. 

Nor is eicefs the only thing by which fin breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment 
of themfelves f but many axe alfo brought 10 a very ill 
and languiftiing habit of body by mere idlenejs, and 
idlenefs i« both itfelf a great fan, and the caufe of 
many more. South’s Sermons. 

Abfence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accufc Jher, 
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though tt made ut pine away for fpitt, to hfc any 
of our time in fo troublefome an idlenefs. Sidney. 

He, fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill. 

In fculpture exercifed his happy (kill. Dry den. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceflity 
imputing bo ioduftry or travel, idlenefs bringeth fonh 
no other fruits than vain thoughts and licentious plea- 
fores. Raleigh. 

3. Omiflion of bufinefs. 

Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills I know. 

My idlenefs doth hatch. Sbdk. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

4. Unimportance; trivialnefs. 

To the Englifli court afleroble now. 

From ev'ry region, apes of idlenefs. Sbakefp. 

5. Inefficacy; ufeleffnefs. 

6 . Barrennefs; worthlefihefs. 

7. Unreafonablenefs; want of judgment; 

foolifhnefs; rofadnefs. 

'Inhere is no heat of aftetftion, but is joined with 
fome idlenefs of brain. Bacon’s War with Spain . 

I # dler. n.f [from idle.] Alazypetfon; 
a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fiftiermen and idlers, that are- 
commonly prefented to his majefty’s lhipf, are fo 
ignorant in fea-fetvicc, as that they know nor thq 
name of a rope. Raleigh . 

Thou fluggifti idler, dilatory fiave! Irene m 

Fdly. ad'v. [from idle. ] 

1. Lazily; without employment. 

I will flay myfelf, 

For living idly here in pomp and cafe. Sbakejp m 

2. Fooliihly; in trifling idanner. 

And modern Afgil, whofe capricious thought 
Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught. 

Too foon convinc’d, (hall yield that fleeting breath. 
Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death. PrioK 

3. Carelefly; without attention. 

But (hall we take the mufe abroad. 

To drop her idly on the road t 
And leave our fobje& in the middle. 

As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Prior. 

4. Ineffectually ; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, 

ceafe to bark any longer idly againft the truth, the 
courfe and paflage whereof it is not in them to hinder. 

Hooker m 

I FDOL. n.f. [idole, Fr. sJivAer; idolum . Lat.J 
I. An image worfhipped as God. 

They did facrifice upon the idol altar, which was 

upon tne altar of God. 1 Mac. i. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to fpring. 

Him on this fide Euphrates yet redding, 

r. —- 
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Bred up in idol worthip. Milton’s Paradifc ho/L. 

The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnoftickt 
who joined in the idol t feafts, and whom he therefore 
accutes of participating of the idol god. At ter bury. 

2. A counterfeit. 

Woe to the idle (hepherd that leareth the flock. 

Zecb. ii. 17, 

3. An image. 

Never did art fo well with nature ftrivt r 
Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive; 

So like the man, fo golden to the fight; 

So bafe within, fo counterfeit and light. Dryden, 

•» 

4. A reprefentation. Not in ufe. 

Men beholding fo great cxcellence r 
And rare perfettion in mortality. 

Do her adore with facred reverence. 

As th* idol of her maker's great magnificence. 

Fairy Queen, 

5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 

He’s honoured and loy'd by all; 

The foldier’sgod, and people’s idol. Denham’s Soph • 

IDOLATER, tt. f [ idolatre , Fr. ifolatra » 
Lat.] One who pays divine honours to 
images; one who worfhip9 for God that 
which is not God. 

The ftate of idolaters is two ways miferable: firft, 
in that which they worfhip they find no foccour 5 and 
fecondly, at his hands, whom they ought to ferve, 
there is no other thing to be looked for but the 
[ effetts of mod juft difplcafore, the withdrawing of 
grace, derik&ion in this world, and in the world to 
come confufion. Hooker. 

An 
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An aftrologer may bt no Chrflfian; he may Be 
an idolater or a pagan; but I would hardly think, 
aftrology to be compatible with rank atheifm. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

To Ido'latrize. *v, a, [from idolater ,.] 
To worfhip idols. Ainfworth. 

Idolatrous, adj. [from idolater .] Tend¬ 
ing to idolatry; comprifing idolatry, or 
the worfhip of falfegods. 
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I ham been very jealous for the Lord Cod of hofts. 
. Sufpiclou fly vigilant. * 

I jealous over you with godly jealoufy. 

u- . - ... 2 Gw. i»- a. 

H»s apprehenfions, at his jealous nature had much 

of lagaci ty in it, or his reftiefs and mutinous humour, 

mnfporwd him. Clanndon. 


He jeeringfy 
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ties, a. 

latrotu , 4 .. rr _ 

Feacbam oh Drawing. 

Ido'latrouslt. ad<v. [from idolatrous .J 
In a a idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters haw cither 
thought ©c done; but let whatfoever they have either 
thought or done idolatmfly , be fo far forth abhor¬ 
red* Hooker. 

Idolatry, n. f. [idolatrie, Fr. idol atria, 
Lat.] The worfhip of images; the wor¬ 
fhip of any thing as God which is not 
God. 

Thou lhalt be worfoipp’d, kifiM, lov'd, and ador’d; 
And, were there fenfe in hit idolatry, 

My iubftarce fhould be fUtued in thy dead. 

Sbakefpeare . 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or worihip- 
ping that for Cod which is not God, but it is alfo a 
worfhipping the true God in a way unfuitablc to his 
future; and particularly by the mediation of faiages 
and corporeal reTemblances. South. 

The kings were diftingutfhed by judgments or 
bleQngs, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worfhip of the true God. Add if on's Spectator. 

Ido'list. nr. /. [from idol. A worihipper 
of images. A poetical word. 

I to God have brought 
DUbonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idolijis and a the kit. Milton's Agonlfies. 

7 # Ido'lize. *v. a. [from idol, j To love 
or reverence to adoration. 

Thofc who are generous, humble, juft, and wife. 
Who not their gold, nor themfdves idolize. Denham. 

Parties, with the greateft violation of Chriftian 
unity, denominate thcmfelvt*, not from the grand 
author and finifbcr of our faith, but from the firft 
broacher of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety, 

Id'oneous. adj. [ idoneus , Latin.] Fit; 
proper; convenient: adequate. 

You entangle, and fo fi* their faline part, by ma¬ 
king them corrode Tome idoneont body. Boyle . 

An ecdefiaftical benefice is fomctimet void de jure 
& fa&o, and then it ought to be conferred on an ido - 
mans perfon. Ayliffc. 

I f DYL. n. /. [iJWjuw; idyllium . Lat.] A 
fmall fhort poem. J 

I. E. for id efi l or, that is. 

That which raifes the natural intereftof money. 

is the fame that raifes the rent of land, /. t. its apt- 

nels to bnng »n yearly, to him that manages it. 
greater overgh 


tion ; yet his cruelties and parricides weigt 

h, V« rtU “-, , , , Bacon', henry \ II, 

^ hey jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 

Myjourney ftrange, with clamorous uproar 
. ™«fting fate fuprerae. Milton. 

How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own 
repute, and yet how aualicioufty prodigal of other 
- . n „ Decay of Piety. 

6. Snfpicioufly fearful. 

Tis doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 
Renders mjea/ous, and deftroysyour peace. Waller. 

While the people are fo jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, 1 do not fee any other method left for them 
to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft am to 
make thcmfelves acceptable to the laity. Swift. 

Je-alousy, adu. [from jealous. Sufpi- 

cioufly \ * erauloufly; with fufpicious 

fear, vigilance, or caution. 

J*'al 9 Vmuss. n. f. [from jealous.] The 

ftate of being jealous; rivalry; fufpi- 

cion; fufpiclous vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the 
unjuft hatred and jealoufnefs ot too many, which thou 
haft fuffered to preyail upon me. King Charles. 

Jealousy, n. f [joloujie, Fr. from jea¬ 
lous. ] 

1, Sufpicion in love. 

But gnvx'ivg jealoufy, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen. 

How all the other paffiom fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair • 
And fhudd’ring fear, and green-eyed jealoufy f 
O love, be moderate; allay thine extafy. Shake Ft 
Why did you fufler Jachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

W ‘ ,h , jealoufy f Siaie/f. CymteUne. 

Small jeaUufies, ’tis true, inflame defire; 

Too great, not fan, but quite blowout the fire, 
or-* r Dryden. 

2. Sufpicious fear. 

The obftinacy in Eflex in refufing to treat with the 
king,^ proceeded only from his jealoufy, that when 
the king had got him into his hands he would take 
Ttwenge upon him. Clarendon. 

SufpiciouA caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 

To JEER. nj. n. [Of uncertain ety- 

molygy.J To feoff; to flout; to make 
mock. 

The merry *orld did on a day 
With his trainbands and males, ^ree 
To meet together where 1 lay. 

And all in lport to jeer at me. Herbert. 

. Abftain from dilfolute la lighter, petulant uncomely 
jefts, loud talking and jeering, which aie called in¬ 
decencies, and incivilities. Taylor. 

To Je er. <v. a . To treat with feoffs. 

My children abroad are driven to difavow me, 
fot fear of being jeered. Howl's England's Tears. 

Jeer. n. /. [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; 
biting jeft; flout; jibe; mock. 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers. 

Had loft bis art, and kept his ears. Swift. 

They tipt the forehead in a jeer. 

As who fhould fay—Ihe wants it here $ 

She may be handfome, young, and rich; 

But none will burn her for a witch. Swift. 

Jkbrer* n. f. [from jeer. J A (coffer; a 
fcorner; a mocker. 

Je'eringly. ad*v. [ftOTCi jeering Scorn¬ 
fully; contemptuoufly; in mock; in 
feoff. 


rard to his labo ur. 


Locke. 


JE'ALO US. adj. [jai ., _ J 

f • Sufpicious in love. 

To both thefe fitters have I fworn m y love : 

Each jeaUtu of the other, as the flung 

Ar, of tltt addsr. Sbak.frar,; King Lear. 

Wear your eye thus { sot norftcwei 

J L h * Vt T ° u . r fnt ar J nature, 

^ 0U ? ly ’, bc abu4 ’ d 1 k»k to’t. Shakefr. 
Miftrefi Ford, the honeft woman, the virtuous 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hu/band l 

A jealous emprefs lies within your 
Too haughty to endure neglefled charms. Dryden 

2. Emulous; full of competition. 

I could not. Without extreme relusance, refign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand: give me 
acquaint the world fltat I * mj ea/cJo( ,h,s 

Zealouflv rsntlniit-* n jAen. 
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«ys are retracted ? Derbam* 

r r n ' A A kin<3 of faufage. Ainfaj. 
JEJU NE* adj. [ jejunus , lat. J 

*• Wanting; empty; vacant. 

. * s tbe only fubftance which hath nothing in 
it volatile, and yet melteth without much difficulty ; 
the melting fheweth that it is not jejune , or fcarce in 

urary virtue ap- I - u. * - . Bacon. 

the Englifh na- I Za 1 ? un g 9 r 5 not faturated. 

—:~K-4 a—— I In grofs and turbid flreams there might be con¬ 

tained nutriment and not in jejune or limpid water. 

n er n- Brown. 

b Ury* tmaffeftmg; deficient in matter. 

You may look upon an inquiry made up of mere 
narratives, as fo me what jejune. Boyle 

Jeju'ne N ESS. n. f . [from] 
i. Penury; poverty. 


Caufes of fixation are, the even fpreading both 
c ■ . the jejunenefs, or extreme comminution 
01 f P ln &* Bacon. 

2 . Drynefs; wan^of matter that can engage 

the attention. 

Je'llied. adj. [SccGelly.] GJutinous; 
brought to a (late of vifeofity. 

The kifs that lips 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

Je'lly. n. f. [gelatinum, Lat.] SeeGsLLY,. 

which is the proper orthography, 
i. Any thing brought to a ftate of gluti- 
noufnefs and vifeofity. 

They, diftill’d 

Almoft to jelly with th* effect of fear, 

Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Sbalefp.. 

l. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the- 

gelly. 

The defcrtcarae on, and jellies brought. King. . 
That jelly's rich, this malmfey healing; 

Pray dip your whifkers. Pope's Sat. of Horace. 

Je'nnbting. n. f. [corrupted from Ju~ 
steting, an apple, ripe in June .] A fpeciea- 
of apple foon ripe, and of a p’eafant tafte. 

Mortimer s llttjbandry .. 

Jennet. «. /_ [SeeGgN^BT ] A Spa-^ 
nifh horfe. V 

The Spanifh king pre fonts a jennet. 

To fhew his love. Prior. . 

To Jeo'pard. v. a. [See JEOPARDY.] • 
To hazard; to put in danger. Obfblete. 

He had been accufed of Judaifin, and did boldly- 
jeopard his body and life for the religion of the 
j[ ewi * % Mac. 

Jfc'oPARDous adj. from jeopardy.] Ha¬ 
zardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. n. f. TThis word is fup- 
pofed to be derived from fai perdu, or j «/ 
perdu. Skinner and Junius. Hazard; 
danger; Peril. A word not ni>w in ufe. 

And would ye not poor fellowfhip expel, 

Myfelf would orter you t’ accompany. 

In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Hubberd. 

Thy rage (hall burn thee up, and thou (halt turn 
To afties ere our blood (hall quench that fire : 

Look to thyfelf, thou srt in jeopardy. Sbakcfpeare. 

We may impute to all excellencies in compofitlona 
a k ind of poverty, or at leaft a cafcalty or jeopardy. 

Bacon. . 

ToJfeRK. y. a. [jepeecan, Saxon.J r lo 
ftrike with a quick fmarc blow ; to Iafli.. 
It is fometimes written jerk • 

1 lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do me fcrvicc: nine or ten times 
X thought to *ve jerk'd him here under the ribs. 

Shahfpears , . 

Battings heavy, dry, obtufe, 

Only dutnefs can produce; 

While a litrle gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a-workin^. SnbifU-. 

To Jerk, <v. n. To ttnkc «p:* to accoft 

igitizea by Microsoft • ’ eascrl) * 
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eagerly. Tim fcecm to be the meaning 

•in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor Mufti, thould hr (onus grw xcifuakrtxnce meet. 
But, proud of being known, will jerk tod greet. 

thyde>t. 

J ga k. ft. f. [from the verb.] 

1* A (mart quick lafh. 

Contemn the fitly taunts of Peering buffoon ry ; 
wnd the jerk* of that wit, that is but a kind of con¬ 
fident folly* Glattv. 

■Wit is not the jerk or fling of an epigram, nor the 
■feeming contradiction of a poor antithefis ; neither 
is it fo much the morality of a grave feme nee, 
atfe&od by Lucan, but more tfurmgly ufed by Vinil. 

Dry fen. 

ft* A Hidden fpring; a quick jolt that 

(hocks or (farts# 

Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl; 

JHis jade gave him tjerk. 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after die kirk. Benjonfin. 

Lobfters life their tails as fins, wherewlm they 
ocommonty fvtim backwards by jerks, or fprings, 
reaching ten yards at once. Grew. 

Jt-AKiN- x. f. [cyjteellan, Saxon*] A 
jacket; a fhort coat; a clofc waiilcoat* 

A man may wear it on both fidcs like a leather 
jerkin. Shakefpeare. 

Unlefs we (hould eiptft that nature (hould make 
jerkins and (lockings grow out of the ground, what 
.could (he do better than afibrd us wool l Mere. 

Imagine an amballador presenting himfelfin a poor 
frixe jerkin, aud tattered deaths, certainly he would 
have but fmall audience* South*t Sermons. 

Then drip thee of thy carnal jerkin , 

And give thy outward fellow a firking. Hudibras. 

1 walked into the tea, in my leathern jerkin , about 
*n hour befooe high water. Gulliver*s ‘Travels. 

Je'skin. a. f. A kind of hawk* Ainfworth. 

This (hould be written gfrkht. 

Je'rset. n. f. [from the lfland of Jerfey, 
where much yarn is (pun.] Fine yarn 
of wool. 

Je au*8 Alem Artichokes, n. f. 
of which they are a fpecics. 

' Jerufalem artichokes are increafed by fmall off¬ 
ices, and by quartering the roots. Mortimer. 

Jess, a./ [gefle, French; gem, Italian.] 
Short (traps of leather tied about the legs 
of a hawk, with which (he is held on 
the fift. Hamster. 

If I -prove her haggard. 

Though that myjejfes were her dear heart firings, 
I'd whiffle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shahfpeace's Othello. 

Jessamine. n. /. [See Jasmine.] A 

fragrant flower. 

Her goodly bo tom, like a firawberry bed; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines { 

Her breaft like lillies, ere their leaves be fhed; 

Her nipples, like young bioflbm'd jejfamines. 

Spenfer. 

To Jest. *u. n . gefliculor , Lat.] To divert 
or make merry by words or aftion. 

Jtfi not with a rude man, left tliy anceftors he 
difgraced. EccleJ. viii. 4. 

Fear you the boar, and go fb unprovided? 

■—You mayon: but I do not like thefe fcveral 
councils. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Jest. n. f. [from the verb.] 

2. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
xaife laughter. 

But is this true, or is it elfe your pleafure. 

Like pleafant travellers, to break a jrfl 

Up<m the company you overtake ? Shakejfeare. 

As for jefi, there be certain things which ought 
fo be privileged from it ; namely, religion, matters of 
Hate, and great perfoni. Bacon. 

No man ought to have the left reverence for the 
principles of religion, or for the holy feriptures, be- 
cauie idle and profane wits can break jrfls upon them. 

Tillotfon • 

He had turn’d all trngedy to jefi m Frier. 


Sunflower, 


JET 

When you the dulleft of ^jull thiagt have (aid, 

And thfn afk pardon for the i<ji you made. Young. 

2* r l he objett of jefts; laughing-ftock. 

If I fufpedfc without caufc, why then make fport at 
me 1 then let n»c be you tjefi, 1 deferve it. Shake fo. 

3. Manner of doing or fpeaking feigned, 
not real; ludicrous, not ferious; game, 
not eameft. 

That high All feer, which I dallied with. 

Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head. 

And eiv'u in eameft, what 1 bceg'd in jefi. Shakefp. 

When his playfellows chofe him their king, he 
fpokc and did thofe things io jefi, which would have 
become a king in eameft. Grew. 

Je'ster. n. f. [from jtft.\ 

1* One given to merriment and pranks. 

The (kipping king, he rambled up and down 
With (hallow jfiers, and ra(h bavin wits; 

Soon kindled and (bon burnt. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

z. One given to (arcafm. 

Now, as a jefier, I accoft you. 

Which never yet one friend hath loft you. Swift. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A jefier, or li¬ 
ce n fed fcoffer, was kept at court to the 
time of Charles the firlt. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and 
down, amongft gentlemen, by the name of jefiers ; 
but are, indeed, notable rogues, and partakers not 
only of many (healths, but aMo privy to many trai- 
terous practices. Spenfer cm Ireland. 

JET. u.f\ [jarac, Saxon; get, Dutch; 
gagates, Lat.J 

l. Jet is a beautiful foflil, of ft firm and 
even ftrufture, and a fmooth furface; 
found in mattes, feldom of a great fize, 
lodged in clay; of a fine deep black, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. 
It is confounded with cannal-coal, which 
has no grain, and is extremely hard; and 
the jet is but moderately fo. Hill. 

Black, forfooth; coal-black, as jet. Shakefp. 
There is more difference between thy flefh and 
hen, than between jet and ivory. Sbakefpcare. 

The bottom dear. 

Now laid with many a fet. 

Of feed pearl, ere (he bath'd her there. 

Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 

One of us in glafs is (et. 

One of us you'll find in jet. Swift. 

Under flowing jet. 

The neck (light (haded. Yhomfon's Summer. 

z. [Jet, Fr.] A fpout or (hoot of water. 

Prodigious 'tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way ( 

For (bould th* unfeen magnetick jets defeend 
All the fame way, they could not gain 'heir end. 

Blackmon. 

Thus the fmall jet, which hafty hands unlock. 
Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. 

Pope. 

3. A yard. Obfolete. 

Wiiat orchard unrobbed cfcapes, 

Or pullet dare walk in their jet t 

To Jet. *v. n. [jetter, Fr.J 

1. To (hoot forward; to (hoot out; to in¬ 
trude ; to jut out. 

Think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a prince's right ? Sbakefpcare. 

2. To ftrut; to agitate the body by a prond 
gait. 

Contemplation makes a Lire tutkey-cock of him: 
how he jets under his advanced plumes. Shakefp. 

3. To jolt; to be (haken. [ Jetter, Fr.] 

Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach (he was 
thtown out of the hinder feat agamft a bar of iron 
in the forepart. H'ifeman. 

J e # tsa m. ltt.f. [jetter, French.] Goods or 
Je'tson. j other things which, having 
been caft over board in a ftorm, or after 
(hipwreck, are. thrown upon th$ (hore, 
ana belong to the lord admiral. 


Tuffir's Htfjb. 


JEW 

J e # tty, *ij+ [from jet .J 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

The people about Capo Negro, Ccfala, and Made, 
gafear, arc of a jetty black. Brown*s Vulgar Err. 

Her hair 

Adown her (boulders ioofcly lay display'd. 

And in her jetty curls ten thoufaod Cupids play'd. 

Prion 

Nigrina black, and Mcrdamante brown. 

Vied for his love in jetty bow'rs below. Pope . 

JEWEL, n. f. [joyaux, French; jewcelen, 
Dutch.] 

1. Any ornament of great value, ufed com¬ 
monly of fuch as are adorned with pre¬ 
cious (lone*. 

Here, wear this jewel for me ; *cis my pi&urt. 

Sbahefpeare. 

They found him dead, and caft into the ftrecu. 

An empty ca(ket, where the jewel, life. 

By feme damn'd hand was rohb’d and ta'en away. 

Sbakefpcare. 

The pleafure of the religious man. is an ealy and 
portable pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about 
in his bofom, without alarming either the eye or 
envy of the world: a man putting all hit pleafurec 
into this one, is like a traveller's putting all his goods 
into one jewel. South. 

2. A precious (lone; 2 gem. 

Jewels too. Clones, rich and precious done, 
Stol'n by my daughter! Shakefp. Merchant of Vat. 

Fraud fame’s imperial feat 
With jewels blax’d, magnificently great. Pope. 

3. A name of fondnefs; an appellation of 
tender regard. 

Bid farewel to your Afters* 

— Ye jewels of our father, with wafh’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

Jewel-house, or Office, n. /. The placo 
where the regal ornaments are repofited. 

The king has made him matter of the jewel, 
houfe. Shakifpeart. 

JeVelles. v. f. [from jewel.] One who 
trafficks in precious Clones. 

Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had 
been made by a jeweller. Boyle. 

The price of the market to a jeweller in his trade 
is one thing j but the intrinfick worth of a thing 
to a man of fenfe is another* L'Ef range. 

I will turn jeweller: 1 (hall then deal in dia¬ 
monds, and all forts of rich ftoncs. Addifom. 

Jews-ears. x. f. [from its refemblance of 
the human ear. A fungus, 

tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 
and varioufly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 
(ides in many places run into the hollow, 
fo as to reprefent in it ridges like thofe 
of the human ear. It generally grows 
on the lower parts of the trunks of elder- 
trees decaying. r I he common people cure 
themfelves of fore throats with a decoc¬ 
tion of it in milk. Hill's Mat . Med. 

An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower 
parts of elder, and (bmetimes afhes: in warm water 
it fwelleth, and opencth extremely. Bacon. 

Jews-habp. x./. A kind of mufical in- 
ftrument held between the teeth, which 
gives 2 found by the motion of a bro^d 
luring of iron, which, being ilruck by 
tne hand, plays againft the breath. 

allow, n. f. [corcborujg Latin.J 
Ratrwolf fays it is fown in great plenty 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves ot this plant to eat it 
with tneir meat. Miller. 

Jews-stoke. n* J. The clavated fpine of 

a very 
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a rery krge cgg-fliaped lea-nrcfiin, petri¬ 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of 
a regular figure, oblong \and rounded, 
lwelling in the middle, and gradually ta- 

pering; about three quarters of an inch 
in length, and half an inch in diameter j 
ridged and furrowed alternately, in a lon¬ 
gitudinal direction; and its colour is a 
pale duIky grey, with a faint call of dufley 
reddi&nefs. It is found in Syria. 

HiWit Mat. Med. 
Ir. conjKHBkn. [$ip, Saxon.j 

!• Suppofe it be to, or it were fo, that. A 
hypothetical particle. 

^ AhfbJute approbation, without any cautions, qua¬ 
lifications, i/s or and*. Hooker. 

If that rebellioa 

Came like itfelf in bale and abjeft roots ; 

I fay, if damn'd commotion fo appear’d. 

In his true, native, and moft proper lhape. 

You, reverend father, and theft noble lords, 

H* 0 lhere - Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
/f they have dice this deed, my noble lord, 

V- tolk’ft thou to me of if. f Thou art a traitor. 

This feeing of alt things, becaufe we can delire 
to kf alt things, Milbnnchc snakes a proof that 
they are prelent to our minds ; and if they be pre- 
fent, they can no ways be prefent but by the prefence 
•f Cod, who contains them aU. * Locke 

This infallibility upon fupoofition, amounts to thisl 
Ihat a thing be true, it is impcfiible to be falfe. 

All of them fuppofed theapoftle to ha^Jh^d 
tte Epicurean m ski ms to be good i if fo bt there 
were no refurreaion. Atterhury. 

T»fiphone, that oft ball heard my pray'r. 

AiTift, jf Oedipus deferve thy care. Lope'9 Statius. 

2 . Whether or no. 

Uncertain if by augury, or chance 5 
But by this eafy rife they all advance. Dryden 
She doubts/f two and two make fours 
It can’t—it may be—and it mull; 

To which of thefc mull Alma trull f 
Nay, further yet they make her go. 

In doubting if (he doubts or no. p r i or 

3. Allowing that; fuppofe it be granted 

that. 0 

% Suc h me chanical rireumftances, if I may fo call 

f wcrc Dot ncet ® u 7 to the experiments. Boyle. 
Igneous. adj. [ igneus , Lat.] Fiery; con¬ 

taining fire; emitting fire; having the 
nature of fire. 

That the fire burns by heat, leaves us fill] igno¬ 
rant of the immediate way of igneous folutions. 

GlanvWe'tSeepfis. 


dj . [ignii 

fire. 


Vulcan is called the pow'r ignipotent . JV** 

IGNIS FATUVS. n.f [Latin.] Will with 
the wifp ; Jack with the lanthorn. 

Vapours artfing from putrified waters are ufually 
called ignes fatui. Newton's Opt ids. 

*To I'GNITE. tv* a . [from ignis , fire, Lat.l 

To kindle; to let on fire. A chyraical 
term. 

Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and 
then powder it. Crew's Mujaum. 

I^ T, °N. n.f. [j ignition , Fr. from ignite .] 
The aft of kindling, or of fetting on 

The laborant ftirred the kindled nitit, that the 

he prefouly communicated. Boyle. 

JF™ ,ioe * we f « on and 

other turned veffelii of wood, are tbe effca* of *>- 

njum, by the preffure of an edged (lick upon tbe 
ectiel turned nimbly in the lathe. 

Jpmj'tisle. ad;, [from ignite .] Inflam¬ 
mable ; capable of .being fet on fire. Not 
jb oft* 


I G N 

Such bodies only flrike fire which have fujphur ot 
igni title parts. Brawn* 9 Vulgar Err our 9. 

aOni vomous. adj. {ignbvonuts, Lat.j Vo¬ 
miting fire. 

Vulcanos and ignU*omou% mountains are fbmc of 
T * h K c moft terrible (hocks of the globe. Derbam. 

IGNO'BLE. adj. [ ignoble , French; ignobility 
Latin.] 

i* Mean of birth; not noble; not of illufi 
trious race. 

As when in tumults rile th* ignoble crowd, 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues arc load. 

Dryden . 

2. Worthlefs; not deferring honour. Ufcd 
of things or perfons. 

The noble ille doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal flock graft with ignoble plants. Shakef. 

Ignobly. ad<v. [from ignoble.] Ignomi- 
nioufly ; meanly ; di(honourably ; 
proachfully; disgracefully. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whole Hbei 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all her virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly ! Milton's Paradi/e Loft. 

Here, over-match *d in fight 5 in heaps they lie , 
There fcatter'd o’er the fields ignobly fly. Dryden . 

Ignominious, adj. {ignominseux 9 Fr. igno- 
hfus. Lat. 1 \ lean: fhamefnl; rrnmach- 
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^ isnorance * ^ r- 1g»*rati*9 

r. Want of knowledge ; unleamednefs. 

V 4,1 * he cIcr Sy were as learned as themfelves ara 
wat moft complain of ignorance in others, yet our 
*>ok of prayer might remain the fame. Hooker. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith wc fly toheav’n. 

Still banilh your defenders, ’till at length Stak( /h 
Yam ignorance deliver you* 

As moft ft. ted captiru, to feme cation 
That won you without Mows. Sbait/pcare.- 

If we fee right, we fee our woes; 

1 hen what avails it to have eyes l 
From ignorance our comfort flows. 

The only wretched are the wife ! Prior, 

tm . ant knowledge refpefting fomc par¬ 
ticular thing. r 

eVtry bod >’* P° wtr to ff-fcnd igacriher 

Si 
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fill; di (honourable. Ulcd both of perfons 
and things/ 

They with pale fear furpris’d. 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

Ctthegus, though a traitor to the ftate. 

And tortur’d, ’fcap'd this ignominious fate. Dtyd. 

They gave, and Ihe transferr’d the curs’d advice. 
That monarchs (howId their inward foul dUguife; 

By ignominious am, for fervile ends. 

Should compliment their foes, and (hun their friends. 

Felon. 

Nor has this kingdom deferred to be fecrificed id 
one Angle, rapacious, obfeure, ignomuiou* proje^lor. 

Swift. 
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It is fonie allay to the infamy of him who died 
ignominioujly to be buried privately. South. 

'GNOMINY. n.f. [ignominie, Fr. ignomi- 
nia 9 Latin.j Difgrace; reproach; fhame; 
infamy; meannen; difhonour. 

Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heav’n: 
Thy ignominy Deep with thee in the grave. Sbakcfp 

Strength from truth divided, and from juft, r 
II laud able, not^hf merits but difpraife 
And ignominy 9 jet to glory afpirea, 

Vaiu-glorious, and through infamy fecks fame. 

«... . . . Milton. 

Their generals have been received with honour 
after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- 

Addifon 

IGNORAMUS,. *./. [Latin.] 

2. Ignoramus it a word properly tried by 
the grand inquefl impanuelled in the in- 
quifition of caufet criminal and puUick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime it offered to their confideration, 

• whcib they miflike their evidence as dc- 
feflive, or too weak to make good the 
prefentment: the effeft of which word fo 
written is, that all farther inquiry upon 
that paity, for that fault, is thereby ftop- 
. ped; and he delivered without farther an- 

fwcr - . Cowl, 

im A foolifh fellow;, a fain. unin ftru fled- 
pretender. A low word. 

Tell an ignoramus in place and power, that he 
has a wit and an underftanding above all the world, 
and he fiMil readily admit the cenaKfidation. 

South. 

yitized by wo oft 


of the law. Sherlock 

> Want of knowledge difeovered by ex¬ 
ternal effeft. In this fenfe it has a plur. 

Foigive us aU our fins, negligences, and igno- 
ranees. Com. Jr ray m 

nff J? for my r fin> and i& or **cts. Tib. 

GNORAN 1 . adj. {ignorant, Fr. ignorant , 

. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; unin- 
ftrufted; unenlightened. 

So foolifh was I and ignarastt , I was as a bead. 

Thy letters hare tranfported me beyond^* 

This jgn'rant prefent time, and I feel now 
The future in the inftant. Sbakfpears'* Macbeth. 

In foch bufinefs 

A6ion is eloquence, and ihe eyes of tb* ignorant * 
More learned ihan the ears. Sbahfp. CorUlatms % 
He that doth not know thofe dungs which are of 
life for him to know, is but an ignorant man, what¬ 
ever he may know befides. Tilloifon. 

Fools grant whate’er ambition craves. 

And men, once ignorant , are (laves. Pape. 

2. Unknown; undifeovered. This is merely 

poetical. * 1 

If you know aught, which does behove my know¬ 
ledge 

Thereof to be informed, imprilbn't not 
In ignorant concealment. Shakef Winter't 7 ale. 

3. W ithout knowledge of fome particular. 

Let not judges be fo ignorant of their own right, 
as to think there n not left to them, as s principal 
part of their office, ji wife application-of laws. 

O vifions ill forefeen ! Better had I *** * 

Liv’d ignorant of future 1 fo had borne 
My part of evil only. Milton's Pa rad i/e Left. 

Unacquainted with. In; a good fenfe. 

Ignorant of guilt, 1 fear not (bavne. Dryden*- 

Ignorantly made-or donoc Unufual. 

Hi* (hipping. 

Poor igfor ant bauble*, on our terrible feas 
Like cgg-fhelis mov’d. Sbdkefpeare. ^ 

1 gnor a NTs n.f. One untaught, unlet¬ 
tered, uninftrufted- 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
1 Our zealous ignorants to preach I Denham. 

Fgnor AXTLY.adv. [from ignorant-.'] With¬ 
out knowledge-; unfkilfully; without in¬ 
formation. 

The gr:^ and moft cruel foes we have, 

Are thofe whom you would ignorantly lave. D*yd* - 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has per¬ 
formed admirably, we fomati me?, miftake his blun- - 
dsn for beauties, and are <b ig/tmantly fond as 
copy after them. • pr aUSi 

To Igno RE. *v. a. [ignerer, Fr. igpoto, Lat. . 
Not to know ; to b* ignorant of. This 
word Beyle endeavoured to introduce; buj 
it has not been received. 

I ignored not the itnfter interpretation, gfyen by. 
meitm enuriu to dims teals, by me aliedged. 

< Ehle.- 
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Fhifofophy would folidly bo eftabliftred, if men 
would more carefully diftinguifh thole thing* that 
they know from thole that they *gf°rt. Boyle. 

Jg no'sci 8 l e. adj. | ignofcibtlU, Lat.] Ca¬ 
pable of pardon. Did 

G. *. f. [gtga, Italian; geige* Teutonick, 
a fiddle, j A light carelefs dance, or tunc. 

When Cyrus Hid overcome the Lydians, that were 
a warlike nation, inftead of their warlike mufick, he 
appointed to them certain lafeivious lays and loofe 
Jigs i by which he fo mollified and abated their cou¬ 
rage, that they forgot their former fiercenefs. 

Spen/eron Ireland. 

As fiddlers ftilt. 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 

Thruit one more jig upon you. 

Foftcrity Hull know that you dare, in the.e j‘g- 

atvinz times, to countenance a legitimate poem. 

ben Jon/on. 

All the (wains that there abide, 

*\V uh jigs and rural dance retort. Muton . 

The mules bluff’d to fee their friends exalting 
Thofe elegant delights of7^ and vaulting. Fenton. 
They wrote to her friends in the country, that 

'(be fhould dance a jig next October at Weltminfter- 

Arbutbnot. 

Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus reigns, 

Jews in my jig** and dances in my chains.^ Pope. 

To Jig. v. tt. [from the noun.] 1 o dance 
carelefly j to dance. Kxprefied in con¬ 
tempt. 

A* tor the jigging part and figures of dances, I 
count that little. Locke. 

Ji'g- maker. n. f. [jig and make ,] One 
who dances or plays merrily. 

Your only jig-maker / what fhould a man do but 
be merry ? Sbake/peare's Hamlet • 

J'iggumbob. n. f. [A cant word.] A 

trinket; a knick-knack; a flight con¬ 
trivance in’machinery. 

He rilled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gtmcracks, whims, and jiggumbobu lludibras. 

JILT. n.f. [gilia, Iflandick, to intrap in an 
amour, Mr. Lye* Perhaps from gtglot* by 
cont raft ion ; or gillet, o t gillot, the dimi¬ 
nutive of |///, the ludicrous name of a 
woman. ’Tis alfo called jillet in Scot¬ 
land.] 

j. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. 

Avoid both courts and camps. 

Where dilatory fortune plays the 71V/ 

With tfie brave, noble, honed, gallant man. 

To throw hcrfelf away on fool a. Otway's Orphan. 

C. A name of contempt for a woman. 

When love was all an eafy monarch's care, 

“Jilts rul’d the date, and daiefmen farces writ. 

J Pope. 

To Jilt. v. a* [from the noun.] To trick 
a man by flattering bis love with hopes, 
and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who; 

■And who is jilted for another's fake. Dryden. 

Tell a man, padionately in love, that he is tilted \ 
bring wienciies of the falfehood of his midrels, and 
three kind words of hers (hall invalidate all (heir 
tedimonics. . _ La eke. 

To J ilt. v. *. To play the jilt; to prac- 
tife amorous deceits. 

She might have (earn'd to cuckold, jilt , and (bam. 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam* Congreve. 

TV j i'ncle. v. n. [A word made from 
jangle, or copied from the found intended 
to be expreifed.] To clink; to found 
twith a kind of fhatp rattle. 

What (hould the wars do with thele jingling (oofs ? 

Sbake/p. 

With noifes 

Of roaring, (hrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

We were awaked. Shaki/pcare'x Ttmpeft . 

the wiii 


The bells (he jingled* and 
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Pop. 
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You ne’er with jingling words deceive the ear; 

And yer, on humble objects, great appear. Smith. 

What crowds of thele, impenitently bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllablcs grown old 1 Pope . 

Ji'ngle. n.f* [from the verb.] 

1. Any clink, or (harp rattle. 

2. It is tifed, I think, improperly, to ex- 
prefs the correfpondencc of found in the 
eflefts of rhyme. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, 
who call conceits and jingles wit. Dryden. 

3. Anything founding; a rattle; a bell. 

I If you plant where favages are, do not only en- 
j tertaio them with trifles aod jinglei , but ufe them 
juftJy. Bacon's Ejjays. 

Ile. n./. [corrupted from ai/le 9 Yr.]' A 
walk or alley in a church orpublick build- 
j ng. Properly ail*. 

Upward the columns (hoot, the roofs afeend. 

And arches widen, and long lies extend* Pope. 

Ile. *. /. [aijlcy Fr.] An ear of com. 

Ain/worth. 

ILDUS . n.f. [Latin.] 

An ileus, commonly called the twitting of the 
guts, is really either a circumvolution, or infertion 
of one part of the gut within the other. Arbutbnot. 

ILIX. n. /. [Latin.] 

The ilex , ot great fcarlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy (brt of tree, and eafily raifed of 
acorns. The Spaniards have a fort they call enzina ; 
the wood of which, when old, is finely chambletted, 
as if it were painted. _ Mortimer. 

Iliac, adj. iliac us 9 Lat.] Relating to the 
lower bowels. 

The iliac paffion is a kind of convulfion in the 
belly. 

Pliac raj/ion. A kind of nervous cholic, 
whofe feat is the ilium, whereby that gut 
is twilled, or one part enters the cavity 
of the part immediately below or above ; 
whence it is alfo called the volvulus, from 
volvo, to roll. 

Thofe who die of the iliac gaffton have their bel¬ 
lies much fwelled. rloyer on the Humours . 

llk. adj^\n2\c t Saxon.] The fame. It is 
Hill retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each : as, ilk ane of you, every one of you. 
It alfo fienifies the fame ; as, Macintojb 
of that ilk , denotes a gentleman whofe 
liimame and the title ot his eilate are the 
fame ; as, Macintolh of Macintolh. 

Shepherds, (hould it not yffend 
Your roundels fre(h* to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, 

That Colin made ? ilk can I you rehcaife. Spenfer. 

lll. adj. fcontrafted from Evil, and re¬ 
taining all its fenfes. 

1. Bad m any refpeft; contrary to good, 
whether phyfical or moral; evil. See 
Evil. 

There feme ill planet reigns ; 

I mult be patient, 'till the Heavens look 
With an afpeft more favourable. Shake/p. 

Of his own body he was///, and gave 
The cleigy ill example. Sbake/p. Henry VIIt. 

Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill feat, 
but ill ways, ill markets, and III neighbours. 

Bacon*s E/ays. 

Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
eompany to be fad and ill-difpofed : others, of a jo¬ 
vial nature, difpofe them to be mrijy. Bacon . 

2. Sick ; difordcrcd ; not in health. I 
know not that evil is ever uied in this 
fenfe. 

You wi(h me health in very happy feafon ; 

For I am on the fudden fomething id. Sbake/p. 

I have known two tow.** of the greateft conlc- 
quence loft, by the governours falling ill in the time 
of the lieges. Temple. 

III. «. /. , by Microsoft (8 ) 
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t. Wicktdnefs; depravity; contrariety to 

holinefs. 

Ill* to man's nature, as it (lands perverted, hath 
a natural motion ftrongeft in continuance. Bacon • 

Young men to imitate all ills are pTone ; 

But are compell'd to avarice alone: 

For then in virtue’s (hape they follow vice. Dryd. 

Strong virtue, like ttroog nature, ftrueglci (till. 
Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. 

2 . Misfortune; mifery. 

Who can all fenfe of others ills efcape. 

Is but a brute at beft in human (hape. Tate's Juv. 

Though plung’d in ills and exercis'd in care. 

Yet never let the noble mind defpair; 

When preft by dangers, and befer with foes. 

The gods their timely fuccour interpofe; 

And when our virtue (inks, overwhelm'd with grief. 
By unforefeea expedients bring itliet. 

A. Philips,. 

III. adv. 

1. Not well; not rightly in any refpeft. 

Ill at cate, both (he and all her train 
The fcorching fun had borne, and beating rain. 

Dryden. 

2. Not eafily; with pain; with difficulty. 

Thou defir’ft 

The puniffment all on thyfelf * alas 1 
Bear thine own firll; ill able to fuftain 
His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet lead part. 
And my difpleafure bear'd fo iff . Milton. 

Iff bears the fex a youthful lover's fate. 

When juft approaching to the nuptial date. Dryden. 

Ill, fubftantivc or adverb, is uled in com- 
pofition to exprefs any bad quality or 
condition, which may be eafily under- 
ftood by the following examples. 

III. fuhjlantrve. 

Dangerous conjectures in ill breed]reminds. 

I have an ///-divining foul: 

Methinks ! fee thee, now thou art below. 

As ode dead in the bottom of a tomb. Sbake/peare „ 
No took, no laft adieu before he went! 

In an iff boding hour to (laughter feet. Dryd. JEn. 

I know 

The voice iff boding, and the folemn found. 

Phillips. 

The wifeft prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of ill defigning men. Swi/t's Examiner. 

Your /// meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of hrkbl friends and gueib. 
Appointed to await me thirty fpies. 

Who threatening cruel death, con ft rain'd the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my fecret. 

Milton. 

A fry diftinzuifil’d from his airy (land. 

To bribe whore vigilance, Hi jillhus told 
A mighty fum of iff perfuading gold. Pope. 

Il l. adverb. 

There founded an iff according cry of the enemies, 
and a lamentable noife was carried abroad. 

LV/d. xviii. irO. 

My colleague. 

Being lo ill affected with the gout. 

Will not be able to be there in porfon. Benjonf. 

The examples 

Of every minute's infra nee, prefent now. 

Have put us in thefc ill befeeming arms. Sbake/p. 

Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe: 

I would reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Oi Vortigem, or Hengill's ill bought aid. Dryden. 

We fimplc toafters take delight 
To fee our women's teeth look white; 

And ev'ry faucy ill bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

The ungrateful treafon of her ill chofen hufband 
overthrows her. Sidney 

Envy, how does it look ? How meagre and 
complcjuoncd ? It preys upon itfelf, and exhaufts the 
fpirits. , Collier. 

There grows. 

In my mod iff compos'd atfcClion (uch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were l king, 

I (hould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shake/p. 
To what end this ill concerted lye. 

Palpable and grofs ? Dryden's Don Scba/ian. 

Cur 
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Our general* at prefint are. fuch a* are likely to 
vnake the beft ufe of their numbers, Without throw¬ 
ing them away on any ill concerted pfcjctit. 

= jj . Addi/n on the Mttr 'i 

TheFecond daughter nu a pecvilh, fro ward, #// 
conditioned creature as, ever was- Arbnthrwi. 

No Pcrtian arras liidcs hi* homely wall* * 

W,th antick veils, which, through their toady fold, ' 
Betray the ftreaks of ill diflembled gold. Dryd. 

you flull not And mc f daughtCT| 

A ftcr the Hander of molt ftep-mothen, 

Ul cy 'd ur to you. Sbaifpt.r*’, CymMit'. 

* Jee thy fifter’s tears,. r 

Thy fathers anguito, and thy brother** death, *• 

In th-jpurfuit of our fated love*. Addifot i 

Others /// fated are coodemn’d to toil 
Their tedious Jife. Prior 

Plain and rcu s h nature, left to itfelf, is much 
tetter than an artificial ungratcfulnefr, and fuch fhi- 
died ways of being ill faftioned. Locke 

Much better, when 1 find virtue in a furlodg- 
s«g» than when I am bound to feek it in an ill 
favoured creature, like a pearl in a dunghill. 

vr ’ Sidney. 

Near to an old ill favoured caftle they meant to 

petfona dupr yolm ^l, mnj, Sid,n. 

II a man had but an /// favoured noTe, the deep. 

thinkers would contrive fo impute the caufe to the 

prejudice of his education. 

I Ws* at her houfe the hour toe appointed. 

—<And you fped, fir? 

Very /// favouredly. Sbakefp. 

*^*1 *** jU *w>t make bold, as every where they 
, to deftroy LI loomed apd mif-Owped productions. 

*The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, th an he hi fill got ftore. 

*... »«.•' Dryd.ysrv. 

Bid him employ his care for thefe my friends, 

. And make good ufc of bis-/// gotten power, 

By toeh'oog men much better than himfelf. 

. Addif. Cato. 

Ill gown d pfifons in a prince's bread, 

Hwd his pnvate and the public reft. Waller. 

t hat knowledge of theirs is very fuperfidal .and 
.//ground Dry den’t Oufrefnoy. 

ZU'Ermu.ded p.ffiom quickly awjy; 

What s buik upon etoscra can ne'er decay. Waljb. 

Hither, of ///join’d fons and daughters born, 
r ir!t from the ancient world thefe giants came. 

v . Milton. 

flui ° r h ** * e mCd ab ° VC ° nce by W i ud E* d %«- 

Garth. 

Did you never tafte delicious drink out of an ill 

^ , VFfirange. 

that hi» lU led life would have tumbled to deltruc- 
won# had there not come fifty to his defence. 

Thefe are the product Sidney. 

Of thofe ill mated marriages thou faw’ft. 

Where good with bad were match'd. Milton. 

r. ? ”* ^orkr are weak, the garrifoo but thin, 

Difpmted with frequent overthrows, 

w adj -£ avcr i ng on ,heir Mnwnn-a walls. Drjd. 
tic will noi near me out! 

Wa« ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their ill manner'd zeal. Dryden 

It is impofliblc lor the moft ill minded, avari- 

cious, or cunning clergyman to do theleaft injuftict 

to the meaneft cottager, in any bargain for tythe s . 

Soon as the III omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, ^ 
who can deferibe th' amssemenr in his face! 

ttcr ™ 1 °f rnuft not be altered, to 
comply wi ih his /// ordered e ho ice. Leek, 

VV hen you expofe ihe feenr, 

I*wi the ill organ*d engines fall, 

Cm ny the visards, e -r 

For ftithia fi**d is my return ; vf. 

Better at home n.y ///paid pa.ns u» mourn, 

Than from an equal here fuifciio the public fcorn. 

r . Tbcrc .^ ot,< 7 »>nages her fancy ftrike, Dr y dtn ' 
Figures til pair'd, and fimilics unlike 

Sparta has not to boaft of fuch a woman i 

>or Troy to thank her, for her ill plac'd love. 

Dry den. 

\ Ot. I. 
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I /ball direa you, a talk for which I take myfel; 
not to be ill qualified, becaufe I have had opportuni- 
t!es to obferve the follies of women. • , . Srvifi. 

Actions are pleafingor difpleaiing, either in iherif- 
leives, or confidcrcd as a means to-a greater and 

Jro!* fll 5 “ td cnd: *he eating of a well-feafoned 

£. e n?r.‘ s t aU,e ’ ™' y moTt ,he 

y the delight itfelf that accompanies the eating, 
-without reference to any other end; to which the 
confident ion of the plcafore there is in health and 
Jtrength may add a newguft, able to make us fwrf- 
low an HI relitoed potion. 

Blutoes,/// reftrain'd, betray * 

Her tfaougbis ihterttiveon the bridal day^ 

Behold the fruit of III rewarded pain. 

. ^ be god inforirt'3 , 

This ill lhap'd body with a daring foul. 


Incite} 

\ 

f 

Pope} 

Dryaen. 
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. —... WH ,.. Dryden. 

1 here »ri plenty eno^h, but the di(h« were ill 
h»rted r whole pyramids of fweermeats for boys and 
women; but little of folid meat for men. 1 

. . , . Drydm. 

It does not belong to the prieft's office to inftofc 

tms nafoe in baptifmt he may rsfufo to pronounce 

.!?J? e ' . e P* rent * give them ludicrous, filthy, 

or///(budding names. Ayliffe. 

fpirired VVW'fber, did we notfend grace, ! 

rtrhoa andtosms of love to all of you ? Shakefb 

from thy foohto heart, vain maid, remove 

An ufdefs fortow, and an ///ftarr’d love. Prior. 

Ah, why th* ill fuitingpaftime muft I try F 

To gloomy^are. my thoughts are free i . k . 

Ill the gay fporu with troubled heart! agree. 

Holding o tiff tailed thingp in the^outh'wli 

make a fmall falivation. ' Greu/j 

The maid, with downcaft eyes, and mute with 
grief, • • ■ r! 

For death udfinift'd, and ill tim'd relief, n. . 

Stood toHen to her fyit, Dryden'x Ovid. 

How (hould mrimont, thus fettled, be given up, if 
there be any fufpicion of intereft or defign, as there 
never feds to be; where men find themfeNes ill 
Stated r j'.n Leek*. 

# |T ba l tb ?V, ncf * a " d L f P * r5rwh ' c h getamongft 

theirpjayfeUoys aticbool* km ordinarily a mixture 

of rudeoefs an4 til turned confidsncc; fo that thefe 
mil becoming and difiogenuous ways of toifting in 
the world muft be unlearned. Locke, 

II. before Mortis beginning with /, (lands 

for in. 

Ii.LA'chrymABLP. adj. [ illachrymabilii, 

.Lat.J Incapable of weeping. Did. 
Illa'fse. n.f. Xillapjut, I at.J 

1 . Gradual -miflion or entrance of one tfiinsj 

into another. 6 

A * * ° r lr °n rf 4 hoe, by reafon of the 
of the fije inw it, if pan *11 over like fire; 
fo the fouls of the blefled, by the IUmA of the li- 
v.ne effenee into them, ih-11 be ill over divine. 

2. Sudden attack ; cafual coining. ^ 

Life is oft preferved 

By the bold fwimmer in the fwift illap/e 
Of accident difaftrous. Them fan*r Funontr 

To ILLA'QUEATE. 

L,at.J To entangle; to entrap; to en- 
fnare. i 


ILL 

VtLATiv^dj. [illatus, Lat.] Relating to 
iliatiQ^ jar conclufion. 

In common difemirfe or writing fuch cafual par¬ 
ticles as for y became, manifell the a^ of reatoning 
as well as the illative particles then and therefore . 

r , Wattt. 

IllAU©ABLE. [MnMitii, Ut.J 

Unworthy of praife or commendation. " 

Strength from truth divided, and from juft, 
tuaudatHCf nought merits but difpraife. Milton. 

ILL audably, ^, [from ilaudibh. 1 Un¬ 
worthily ; without deferving praiie. 

It is natural for all people to form, not Maud ably, 
too favourable a judgment of their own country. < 

t . ' .. Broome. 

Ille CAL. adj. [in and ttgalis, Lat.j Con¬ 
trary to law. T i j 

Ify patent can oblige the fubjecT'Sgalnft Uw, tin¬ 
ier* an illegal patent polled in one kingdom can bind 
another, and not itfelf. . Swift 

iLkfcCA'LiTY. »./. [from illegal.] Contra’ 
nety to law. 

He Witoed'tliem to confidcr whit votes they had 
' of the illegality of alt thofe commiffions, and 

of the unjuflshablenefoof aU the proceeding, byvir- 

tue of them. Clarendon. 

Illbcally. ad*v. [from illegal .j In a 
manner contrary to law. 

Ill e ci bl t. adj. [in and legibility from //m. 

Latin.] What cannot be read. 

The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the 
writings, and to defaced them that they were made 
altogether illegible. - 7 Howel. 

Illegitimacy, n.f. [from illegitimate. 1 
State of baftardy. J 

iLLEci'riMAre. adj. [/* and legitimm. 

Lat. j Unlawfully begotten j not be- 
gotten in wedlock. 

.Griey^not at your ftate; 


ing 



I am Ulajueated , but not truly captivated into 
your conclufion. Mart's Di ~ ‘ 


More's Divine Dialogues. 



. T * 

1. rhe aft of catching or enfnaring. 

The word in Matthew doth not only lignify fuf- 
penfioB, or pendulous Ulaaueation % but alto fuffbea- 

IIO r* c , . Brmn. 

2. A mare; any thing to catch another; a 
noofe. 

Ill a'tion. n.f [illa/io, Lat.] Inference; 
conclufion drawn from premifes. 

Herein there feems to be a very erroneous illation 
Irom the indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding 

an immunity unto hirofelf. Bro-ton 

Illation fa orders the intermediate ideas as to 
difcovcr »hat connexion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together. 

L*ke. 


I 


i 


. . . . -- VtlliLU * 

gcN^d m n nridt in the love and conversation of a pa-% 
rcnt * Addif on's SpeQmtor. 

Illegitimately, ad-v. [from ilUgiti- 

ata/e.] Not begotten in wedlock. 

Illegitima'tion. n. f. [from illegal - 

mate. ] The ilate of one not begotten in 
wedlock. 

Richard HI. had a fefolvtion, out of his hatred to 
both his brethren, to difaUe their iffues, upon faJfe 
«nd incompetent pretexts; the one of attainder, the 
other of iUegitimation. Bacon 

Illf/viabl e. adm. [lever, Fr.] What can¬ 
not be levied or exafted. 

He reflified the method of collediing his revenue, 
and removed obfolete and illeuiable parts of charge. 

T Hale^ 

Illpa voured. <74^*. Deformed. 

O, what a world of vile illfavhur'd faults 
Look haodfome in three hundred pounds a-ycar 1 
j . - Sbakefp. 

Illfa vouredly. af*v. • 

1. With deformity. 

2. Roughly ; ruggedly: in ludicrou* Ian- 
guage. 

He (hook him very J illfavouredly for the time, 
raging through the very bowels of his country, and 
pi undering all whe/efoe ver he ca me. Hovel. 

IllfaVouredness. n.f. Deformity. 
ILLIBERAL, adj. [iliiberalis. Lat.] 

1. Not noble : not ingenuous. 

The charity of moft men is grown lb cold, and 
their religion to illiberal. King Charles. 

2. Not munificent; not generous; (paring. 

Yet fubfift they did, and well too; an argumrnt 
that that earth did not deal out their nounlhment 
vs ith an ovrrlparing or iliibt rel hand. // oedithud. 

11 .1.1B e R A # L rr Y. n. J. [illiU'ralitas, Lat. 

from iltiieralA 
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i. Mean- 
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'i. Meannfcf* of mind. ! * 

7 . Parfimony; niggardlinefs; wMff'of mu¬ 
nificence. 

The ittibtralltj of parents, In allowance towards 
their children, is' an harmful error, and acquaints 

[from i!liberalJ\ 


I L L 

for, fhe fisIK been willing to fee them deprived oi 
power to domtfehief. - Svtift.. 

. Wickednefs. 

Thou Would be great; 

Art not without ambition j bpt without 


■4 


-- - *- r ~ ^ 

them with/biits. 

_ , • 

Ill/beraLly. 


ad*u. 


* ‘The yiheff ftiouM abend it. 

I ftiy a^ttjr'eY «.’/. [/// and 


SkaHj 

nrtA 


7 

ifu) 


and incog nancy, iilihereby retr.idh 


■ 

only upon furprixe 


Decqy. 


IlljVit. adj. [d/licitui, -Lit. 1 lllicUe^ Fr.] 
Unlawful; as, Jl/icite frddfc* i 

To Illi'chten. v. v. ,[//* ap 

To enlighten; to illuminate. A word, 
- I believe ettiy in Maleigh. rs . k k *; 

Corporeal L-htcannot be, becanfc then it would 
not picroe the nor diaphanous bodies-^ and yet 
*- every day we Xee the air Uligbtened. Raic{gb. 

Illimitable. adj. [m and limes 9 Lar. 

* ^I'hafc which camot bc^ branded or li¬ 
mited. .wti or yur. 

Although in adoration of* idoiiv imto the flbtiler? 
headsv the worth ip perhaps might befymbolicbl; yet* 
was the idolatry, liraffc in she people^ whofe drtdu-| 

* lity it illimitable , and who may be -mad* to beftcuq 

that any thingjs-God. *. k . j .« i 1 Bruxubi 

With what an awful world-revalvipg power. 

Were fiift th* unwieldy planets bunch’d along i | 
The VBMt^ble void J Tbsrnifon** Summer. 

Illicit ably. '&PP. [from ilftmlttfblcJ] 

Without fufccptil)ifhy of j 

Illi'miT£d. adj. [it: and Ivncf, Lat. S}Ii\ 
i m j/, Fr.] Vnbjot^ded; iniennimblei i 

Tlli'mitedness. rt. /* -[from 
Exemption from all bounds. 

The abfolutenefe and illimiteduefs of his com-* 
vnifijon Was generally much ipokejt of. 

date* don, 

ILLITERATE, ddj.] illlfcratns , l^at. j 
Unlettered; untau^i.t; unlearned; un-: 
a enlightened by fcicnce. i 

9 k '* he .duke was illheeatr* yet hack -learned’ al 

<our| to**fi|pjAy hit own defers, by the drawing 
unto him ot the hetftnftruments of experience. * 


tare. { 

nature *J Ha-t 

bitual malevolence • wantof humanity. 

Ubtature iodihrana man to -thofe- adiont that 
4b wart laud lour. Bad,, Mr ft mb converfation, and con- 
of a pronenefs to dor-ill turns, attended with ^ 
fecrct joy upon the fight! of arty tniichief thar befall 
Abothcr,, wrid.of on utter-infeclibihiy of any kindnefd 
•dank him* * bvLwr* i W < 1 ' iScuibl 


Illna'turfd. adj. {from illnature.] | 
t. Ffabitprilfy frf^reVoltht; fronting klnd-4 

pit gopd % ill; mifehievous ; defi-1 
rous.of awPthejc*s cviL 

r Thefc ill qualities denominate a perfon illnatttred, 
4 hcy/bemg dia£B ar maim rhim 'grievous andbneafy 
. to-aUpfeomiju; deala and afibciHtes bimfelf with.’ 

■ • -! ,a»ioi .Lui nriii' aria ii.«9T* vr!i *« • ffaub 

£tay, filly bird, th* iU 7 MUer*d tafk refufei; - * 

Kor r bs^th<ibedrer cfamwclcomfe ciewa^ Addifon 1 
v.iAk'dnighf be dab erf thofe illxatuud bemgftwho 
arc at ana^ty .wnh mankind^ and do ihcrefbtc ukq 
v pleafurc in filling dfcfh with groundless terrors, j 

i T 1 ’ * - '.ft Mi ter bury' 

z. VhtUfi ajpliee irto land. Un tradable j 
^ not yielding to culture. 

The fondly ftudbus pi inprpafe, 

Rbh foreign mold on their i 'dralwcd land 

: r ,u Vv ;. It r .<* r ■ „■ rhttp 

lLi.KATUR.EDtr. adv* [frorh illnaturcd .] 


L« 


i 





Tb* illiterate writer, cmperick like, applies ■ 
To minds difeasM unfete chance remedies: 

The learn’d in fdboefs^whete knowledge lirft began. 
Studies wiih care th * anatomy of manp 
r Sees virtutf vice, and paffions in ihlcir 4aufe, 

And fame ftqnj;fcicncc, mot from fortune draws, ‘ 

. ' Drydent 

.v In the firft ages of Chriftianity not only the learn-, 
» «d aull \he but the ignorant and illiterate cm- 
bnced tonrfrnis and death. Jfil/ct/Ln .. 

Jl UTERATRNEfcs. ft. f. [from illiterate .] 

Want of learning.; ignorance of fcicnce. 

•' Many acquainted with chymiltry b*»t by report, 
have, UrastxhKillittratenefi andimpoftnres of tUrfe 
that (Xgtgiid fkill in it, emenained an iU opinion of 

Jd\yUi. 

-Ili.i'terature. ft. f. [in and literature .]' 
Want of learning.^ A word not mubh 
ufed. 

*' - The more ufual caufes of this deprivation aue 
wantof holy orders, Mitnaiurr, or inability for the* 
. dilchargsof that facrcd function, and itrcligiou. 

„ i 4 flij/e'* tat ergon. 

J llmfss. n.j\ [from i//.] 

1. Badhofe or luconvenicncc of any kind 
natural or.moral. 

He that has bis chains knocked tdT, and the ftrj- 
fon-doors fet open, isperfcttly at liberty, though his 
preference be detci mined to ftay, by the ilhejt of the 
weather. LtcJu. 

2. Sickncfs; malady; difordcr of health. 

On fhe Lord’s day which immediately preceded 
his illnef r, he had received the facrament. 

Atterbury. 

Since the account her majefty received of tne 
infefent fadliou. durinv her late HIw+l* a, w.~a 


pcevfib 

IlDNA^TU kEDNESS. »,/, f___^ 

Want of a kindly difpontion. 

Illo^cxcal, adj. [in and logical .] 

i. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of 
reafonifigl ’ i* » < f 1 

Orte of the ^fleckers appeared to Dr.’Sanderfon 
lo’bdd and ilbigital fh thedilpute, as forced him to 
fey, he had ueVer met with -a man of more pertina¬ 
cious continence, ajid left abilities. Walton. 

z. Contrary to* the‘rules of reafon. 

Keafon cannot difputc and make an inference fo 
utterly it logical. Decay oj’Piety, 

Illo'g'ically. adv. [from illogical. ] In 
a manner contrary to the Jaw? of argu- 

To Illu 7 de. *v. a . \jlludo, Lat.] To de¬ 
ceive ; to<n\9ck; to impofc on; to play 
upon ^ to torment by forae contemptuous 

• * artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he {hook him 


T L L 

To ILLU'MINATE. a. [illuminer % Fr# 

lumen , Lat. 

1. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 

Do thou vouchfefc, with thy love-kindling-light, 

1 T* illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Speh/er. 
No painting can be feen in frill pcrfe£ficm fc but 
as all nature is illuminated by a fingle light. 

mtton. 

He made the (tars. 

And let them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T* ilaminate the earth and rule the night. Milt. 

Reafon our guide, what can (he more reply 
Than thirt the fun illuminates the Iky; 

Than that nigh* rifes from his abfent ray, 

A £2 rrturr >ing luftre kindlerday ? Prior. 

2. To adorn with fefial lambs or bonfires. 

j. To enlighten intellectually with know* 
ledge or grace. 

Satan had no power to abufe the illuminated world 
with h i b i mpolturea. Sands *s Travels. 

When he illuminates the* tnind with fupematurai 
Hght, he does not eatinguilh that which is natural. 

. - 1 ... 

4. To adorn with pictures or initial letters 
of varioiis colours. 

,5* To illuftrate. 

My health is infufficient to amplify thefe temarkt, 
and to illuminate the feveral pages with variety of 
examples. Watts. 

Illuminaction, n.f. [illumination Latin; 

illumination , Fr. from illuminate. ] 





And falfcd oft his blow, t* illude him with fuch bait. 

Piaity Qyeert, 

In vain we meafure this amazing fphere, 

Wfrile its circumference, fcoromg to be brotiglrt 
f v‘n into- fjne/M fpace, illudet our vanquil«;'d| 
thought. (. ; * 1 J tft/orj 

7o Illu mf. *v. a. [illumimr, Fr.] * 
im To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon ferae ftar, that’s well ward from the pole. 
Had made his courfe, t 1 illume that part of heav’n, 

W here now it bu rns. Sbakfycare'* Hamlet . 

2. To brighten ; to adorn. 

The mountain ’$ brow. 

Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. • TLcviJon's Summer. 

To Illu'mine.*!/. a. [illumine^ i t.] 

1. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell. Milton. 

What in me is dark. 

Illumine ! what is low, raifc and fupport! Milton. 

2. I'o decorate; to adorn. 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line ; 

O kt iny country’s friends illumine mint. Pcfe< 
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' The fun is but a body illightened, and an illumi - 
nation created. Raleigh*s Hijlory . 

3. Fefial lights hi?ng out as a token of joy. 

Flovv’rs are ftrew’d, and lamps in order plac'd* 
And windows with iUumina tions g roc \i. Dry den. 

4. Brightnefs; fplendour. A 

The illuminators of manuscripts borrowed their 
title from the illumination which a bright genius 
giveth to his work. Felton. 

5. Infufion of intelleflual light; know¬ 
ledge or grace. 

hymns and pfalms arc fuch kinds of prayer as arc 
not conceived upon a fudden j but framed by medita¬ 
tion beforehand, or by prophetical illumination are 
infpired. Hooker. 

We have forms of prayer imploring God’s aid 
and bleffing for the illumination of our labours, and 
the turning them into goood and holy ufes. 

Bacon. 

No holy paffion, no illumination , no infpiration, 
tan be hqw a fufficient commilfion to warrant thofe 
attempts which contradict the common rules of peace. 

Sprat t*s Sermons. 

Illuminative, adj. [illumbiatf, Fr. 
from illumiftate.~\ Having the power to 
give light. 

'What makes ilfelf and other things be feen, being 
accompanied by light, is called fire: what admits 
the illjminative action of fire, and is not feeru is 
called air- Digby on Bodies. 

Ill u mi na'tor. tt.f [from illuminate .] 

1. One who gives light. 

2. One whofc bufinefs it is to decorate 
books with piftures at the beginning- of 

chapters. 

IU min*tors of manuscripts borrowed their title 
from the illumination which a bright genius givetH 
to his work. Felton. 

Illusion, v. /. [illujh. Latin; illufion t 

Fr.] Mockery; falfc (how; counterfeit 

appearance; errour. . 

That, diftiU’d by magick flights. 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights. 

As, by the llrength of their illuJion 9 
&b?ll draw him on to his confuiion. Sbake/p. 

- ' There wanted not fome about him that would have 

petfuaded him that all was butan ill Jinn. Bacon . 

So oft they fell 

Into the fame illufion ; not as man. 

Whom they triumph'd, once laps'd. Milton. 

Aa 
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-5 a ?* cu l fH ^ “charftablcnefi, drawn from pre- 
tended inability, is of all oihen the moft general pre- 
w.hng illufion Atterblry. 

Many are the tllxfionx b- which the enemy endea¬ 
vours to jcheat men into airily, and defeat their 
“Nation. ‘ R : K ; r . 

^ T ?t?Z v l onctmatt:l <*<& mywiUihgeyes; 

Ye foft tumfiom, dear decei ts, arifc! Tote. 

w , murt J ,rc / ome render a pafW de¬ 

lightful; and this confifts in cxpofing the beft fide 

fcri«? f * flKpherd, “ ,ifCf and in «<»ce^ing itt mi. 

odj. [from illufus, Latin.] De¬ 
ceiving by falfe fhotv. 

r/ . 1 ? e h f athen bards » w ho idle fables dreft, J 
Ulufivc dreams in myftick forms expreft. 

lm , , . Black more. 

While the fond Ibul 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs, 

$till painrs th* iii*jh>e form. Tbomfon'x Spring. 

Ill u' sort. adj. [from in and luforius, 
Latin; illufiire, French.] Deceiving: 

• fraudulent. 6 

SubtiltV, ig thofe who make profefficn to teach or 
defend truth, hath paffed for a virtue: a virtue in- 
etta, which, confiftmg for the moft part In nothing 
. ,~ c fallacious and illxfiy ufe of obfeure or dc- 

ceithii terms, is only fit to make men more conceited 
*n tncir ignorance. j^ ekf 

v. n* [ilLflro, Latin; 
illuftrer, Fr.J . - 

I. To brighten with light. 

> To brighten with honour. 

*° mie of glory I whom their hate 
Iltujtratet f when they fee all regal pow'r 

Ci i? t0 mc to V* 11 their pride. Milton. 

?* e cnn>ll ' d hcr garter'd knights among, ' 
iUvfiraUng the noble lift. Phillips. 

j. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 

Authors take up popular conceiu, and f rom tta . 
dmoo uDjuftifiabk, or falfe, UUfinat matters of on- 
deniable truth. Brown. 

Illustration, n. f. [illujiration, Fr. 
from Ulujlrate.] ExpLaation; elucida¬ 
tion; expoli lion. It it fddom ufed in 

its original fignification for material 

bngbtneft. 

•// V I h0 * m * bou * him will £nd many lieing 
ulujtrattons of th is emblem. /,* E/h*ngr 

Space and duration, being ideas that have (omc- 
thing very abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be 

of ufe for their Ulxjlration. ^ Lock, 

Illustrative* adj. [from iUuflrdtc. 1 

Having the quality of elucidating or 
clearing. 

They play much upon the fimile, or ilix/lratbut 
argumentation, to induce their en thyme mci unto th- 

, Brown. 

iLLlrisTRATlVEtT. adv. [from illpjtra. 

* live.] By way of explanation. 

Things are many times delivered hierogfvrhically,. 

?***** «* *•* *£ li 

ILLl/biRIOUS. adj. [illafrit, Latin; 
til firei french.] Confpicoous; noble; 
eminent for excellence. 

In other languages the moft iUvfiricut titles are 
derived from thingsfaered. c‘T 

or eriry nation, each illpftrhnt name, 

Such to V * lI »fe have cheated in to fame. Dr yd. 

iLLu'sTRTourLT. adv. [from illuftrkuj. I 
ConfpiCDoufly ; nobly; eminently. J 

He drfdsiacd not to appear at fcflfoi entertain. 
ment«, thathe might more UUjlrioxfiy mai-ifeft hi* 

You carrying whh vou all the world caob^ft^^' 

To all the world illpfirioajly are loft. fa, 

h Lw'»Tkiou»N£ss. „,/. [from itlujirioutd 
Eminence; nobility; gr^ndftur. 
l M. Con trusted from I am. 


mm a 

Im is ufed commonly, in compofition 
for in before mute letters. What is im 
in Latin, when it is not negative, is 

°u * n French; and our witers, as 
the Latin or French occurs to their 
minds, ufe im or e/$: formerly im was 

more common, and now cm feems to 
prevail, 

[image, French; imago, 
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FMAGE. n. f m 

Latin.] 

i. Any corporeal 
ufed of ftatues; 
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reprefentation, generally 

r . .. . - a datue; a pidurc; 

W hole .is ihiotmage and fuperfeription. M.ut. 

an/pk Wt u l 100 Hs ^ ima &> a,ld fa y s nothing 5 
and the ocher too hke my lady's oldcft fon, ever- 

Even like a ftony image, coldand numb. Shair/p. 

C - ,< JTu f - a dc, *y ma y^ a Properobjeafor ih*t 
which is but the image of a religion. South. 

Still moft I be upbraided with your line; 

But your late brother did not prize melcfs, 

Beuuft I could ritboaft olimsge,. , DryJtn. 

2. An idol; a falfe god. 

Manaflch let the carved image in Cod's houfe., 

■ Chron. 

3. A copy; reprefen tation; iikenefs. 

Long may'ft thou live. 

To bear his image and renew h is glories! Shakefh 

1 have bewept a worthyhufband's death, ' 

And liv'd by lookingon h U imagest 
But now two mirrours of his princely femblanco 
Are cmck d in pieces by malignant death. Shakefh 
He made os tobis/w^gr all agree: 

That image is the foul, and that muft be, 

S maker !f iM *&* w ^ free. Dry Jen. 

ormbfanee: mow; appearance. 

Deny to fpcak with me ? They're fick. they're 

wciiy, * 

They haverraveH’d all night! Mere fetches. 

The,mage, of revolt. Sbakefpeare'* King Lear. 

T his is the man fijould do the bloody deed: 

The image 0 / a wicked hcinptn/ault 
L.«s in nil eve Sbakcftcare', JKb 

The ^ce of things a frightful image beats, 

Andprefem death is various forms appears. 

... _ Drydm'sMn. 

An Idea; a reprcfcnration of any riling 

to the mind; a pifturc drawn in the 
fancy. 

The image of ihejeft 

INI (hew you here at la.ge. Sbalfteare 

Outcafts ot mortal rate! can we conceive 

Imgt of «(;?:< deligbt&lf foft, or greet I Prior. 

When we fpeak of . hgure of 4 thoufand.jntfcs, 
we m ay w a clear idea of the number ooe tW 

fand angles, but the or fenfible idea, we can¬ 
not diltiiiguilh by fancy from the ipta# of fij, jrc 
that has nine hundred aeigles. hfatts 

To I'magf^ <v. a . [from the noun.] To 
copy by the fancy | t© imagine. 

How are immaterial fubft^nres to he imaged. 
rion K /* ar# fuch Wlxircof we can have ho no! 

Image tp thy mind Dry den. 

How our forefathers to the Stygian fltadea 
Went quick. 

car o!t fnghted with the imag'd voice ^ 

Of heav’n, when firft it thunder'd. p r i r 

Fate fonie future bard fiiaii join. 

In fad fimilitudeofgriefi to mine, 

C demn’d whole yean in abfenee to deplore. 

And mage cUnw he muft befio^ no more. Pott 

'll Aft FRY. 1 r ™ *_ 1 * “* 
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2. Show; appearance. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part with 
beauty and fantaftick imagery, 

* . *j a ' Cin ima & r y of forrow mean l 

Secluded from the world, and all its care. 

All .k U gr,CVCor hope or fear f 

All the vifionary beauties of the profpeft, thepaiilt 

and/sugary that attrafted our fen fes, fade anddiS 
"rP c * r# • - *. » . 

Forms of the fancy,- falfe ideas; imfgU 
naty phantafms. r 

It might be a mere dream which he faw; the ima- 

Ski L“;! ick ,jdc >- rueh - 

+. Ryprefcntations in writing; fech^ de’- 
icnptions as force the image of the thing 
aefcribed upon the roindj, ■ i 

ffi4y ^ 

rMA'ciNAB ht-adj. [imaginable, Fr. from 
imagine. Poffible to be conceived. 

it is not imaginable that men will be brought to 
obey What they cannot efteem. VJh 

r fun r 'r 10 l . hc darknefii imaginable, 

retain fomc fenfe and awe of a Deity. 'Jillcrfsn. 

M a GI NA NT. adj.^ \imagirtant, French.] 

Imagining; forming ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination is. 

or upon snoiher 

T f , m&QCOH. 

MAG IN ARY. adj.Ximagmaire, Fr. from 

imagine.]' Fancied; vifionary; exifting 
only in the imagination. 6 

Fallc forrow's cj-e. 

Which, lor things true, weeps tilings imaginary. 

1 .Expiation whirls me round: — 

Th* imaginary rclifli is fo fweet. 

That it enchants my fenfe. Shake/h 

^"k'** ?' elfc but 11 power imaginary , to 
which the fuccefles of human adien.^and' en¬ 
deavours were for their variety aferibed. 

Wh, Willt .hoi, „d,j, re .11 the 
imaginary ills and fancied tortures i Addifon 

Imagination. »./. {.niaginmio, I at. ,mi- 

gtnation, hr. from imagine .] 

i. Farfcy; the power of forming ideal pic¬ 
tures; the power of reprcfeijting thinv* 
ahfent to ones felf or others. “ 

be the rejrefcntatiQa 

of an md.v^dual thought. Imagination « of three 
kinds. joined with belief of that which is to c*me; 
joined wrth memory of that which is paft; a.idof 
things pjefqRt, or « if they were present: for I 
coinurchend »n this Imagination feigned and .it 
pL^iurc, a k one fhould imagine fuch a man to 
be in the vertmenu of a pope, or to have wings. 

Bacon. 
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n *j» Liroui image 

prefcirtapon«i; ri 
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Ol marble ft one was cut, 

An altar carv'd with cunning imagery. 

When in thofe oratories might you fee 

Richcarvmgs, portraitures,and imagery ; 

Where ev'ry figure to the life eXpref?d 

The godhead/, pow'r Dryden'x Knigbi's Tale. 

nrY? ur g,ft ftalf two Iar *« goblets be 
Of fiiver, wrought with curious imagery. 

Aiad high embpia'd. ihyde^x &n 

digitized by Mtc 


! 


„3" ' »PP«h*>ficn of corporal objcfls, if 

prefent, l fenfe; ifabfent, imagination : when we 
would perceive a malcnal objed, od, fancier prefena 

„ , cLville. 

1 r un * or which way fly 
The fight of this fo horrid fpettacle, 

^ Inch erftmy eyes beheld, and yet behold! 

*°\tru ,r * a & njtlbn Hall purines me. Milton 

WiiwTe beaim ot warm inhtgthalion play f ‘ # 

The memoiy *a foft figures melt away. Pete. 

Concept) >n; image Li the mind; idea- 

Sometime* dcfp,ir dwkem all her imarinatTon ,; 
fomeumcf the athve p.fluij of love checu iod de=ri 

her invention. * ..., 

Primes have but theft %r their glories/ 

An outward honour for an inward toil; f- •* 

Anu f for unfcl t imafr war ions ^ 

They often feel a w'.rH of reftlefs cares. Slat. 
Better I were diftraft, * * 

So ftjould my thoughts be fever’d from my gricfi s 

And woes, by wrong fmdg/nationx, lolc 

rne knowledge of themlclv'’s. Shake fr. 

boffin?'"" wer *^“ j“ ft “ %' wc r* 


3. .Contrivance; fcheme. 
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Thou 








vIMB 

Thou haft feecn all their vengeance, and all their 
' 'imagination againft me. Lam. iii. 60. 

4. An unfolid or fanciful opinion. 

We alre apt to think that fpaCe, in itfeff, 11 actu¬ 
ally boundltfs; to which imagination, the idea of 
fpice, dt' if (elf, leads ua. r Locke, i 

Imaginative. etdj. [imttgfnntf, Fr. from 
imagine .J Pantauick; full' of imagina¬ 
tion. . 


notions and, prejudices! 11 has im 




Witches are imaginative, and believe oft limes, 
they do that which they do not. liactn.i 

Lay Fitters and redrainCs upon the imaginative * 
and fanfaftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually 
plcafed with the entertainment of thadows and gauds. 

Toy hr't Rule cf living holy . 

To IMAGINE. *v. a. \imaginer, French; 
imaginary Lat. ] 

1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 

Look what notes and garments he' doth give thee. 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd fpeed. 

Sbakefp. 

PrcJent fears 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings. SbakfpHare. 

What aic Ouf idea* of eternity and unmenfity 
hut the repeated additions of certain ideas of 'ima¬ 
gined parts of duration and expanfiqn, with the in¬ 
finity of number, in which we can come to no end 
of addition? Locke. 

2. To fcheme to contrive. 

They intended evil 'againft thee, they imagined a 
mifehievous device. Pf. xxi. 11. 

Ima'giner. n.J. [from imagine.] One who 
forms idegs. 

The juggler took Upon him to know that fiict an 
©ne fhould point in fuch a place of a garter that was 
held' up; and ftill he did it, by tint telling the 

■ imaginer, and after bidding the adtor think. 

Bacon. 

Jmb e'cile. ad/. Ximbccilis, Lat. imbecile, 
Fr.J Weak; feeble; wanting ftrength 
of either mind or body. 

To ImbeGii.e. *v. ei. [from the adjeCHve. 
This word is corruptly written emiezxle.] 
lo weaken a (lock or fortune by clan- 
deft ine expences or unjuft appropria¬ 
tions. 

Princes mu ft in a fpecial manner he guardians of 
pupils and widows, not foffering their perfons to be 
©pprefled, or their ftates imbecileJ. 

Baylor's Rule cf living holy. 

IuBECl'LITY. ft. f Umbecilite, French.] 
Weaknefs ; feebleneis of mind or body. 

A weak and m|perfeCl rule aigueth imbecility and 
iroperfetiion. Hooker. 

No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of 
the promife of Cod herein. Hooker. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecility of the 
impotent, and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being 
the worfe initfelf, is notwitliftandipg now, by reafon 
#f common imbecility, the fitter and likelier to be 
b rooked. Hooker. 

* Strength would be lord of Imbecility, 

And the rude fon would fluke his father dead. 

,< Sbakjpeare. 

Imbecility, for fex and age, was fuch as they 
sould not lift up a hand againll them. * 

King Char let. 

When a man was fallen, and had abandoned his 
primitive innocence, a ft range imbecility immediately 
feued and laid Hold of him. Woodward. 

To IMBl'BE. w.a. [imbibo, Latin; imbiber. 
French.] 

i. Todrnk in; to draw in. 

A pot of afhes will receive more hot water than 
cold, forafrauch as the warm water imbibetb more 
•f the fait. Breton. 

The torrent mere i left imbibes 
Ccmmifftons, penjuifitcft, and bribes. Swift. 

Illumin'd wide. 

The dewy-flyrted clouds imbibe the fun. 

Fho rrJon's Autumn. 

To admit into the mind. 
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Thole, that have imbibed this error, have extend¬ 
ed tho influence of this belief to* the whole gofpel, 
which they .will not allpw to contain any thing but 
jfrorriifei. ! ‘ H.wtntcnd. 

It is noteafy for the mind to put off VKofe Hhfufed 

ib/ped from tuftum. 

, , : Locke. 

Conversation with foreigners enlarges our minds, 
arid fervthem free from many prejudices iyc are ready 
to imbibe concerning them. IVktts. 

3. To drench; to faturate; to foak. This 
fenfe, though unufual, perhaps unexam¬ 
pled, is neceflary in Englifti, unlefs the 
word imbue be adopted, which our wri¬ 
ters feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn jnto ruft, 
which is an earth taftelefs and indiilolvable in water; 
and this earth, imbibed vyith more acid, becomes a 
metallick fait. Newton. 

Imbi'ber. n.f. [from imbibe.] That which 
drinks or fucks. 

Salts are ftrong imbibers of folphufeous Reams. 

Arbutknot. 

Imbibition, n. f. [imbibition , Fr. from 
imbibe. ] The ad ot fucking or drinking 

in. • **- . *K 

Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of 
water chan of oil : the reafon is the congrutly of bo¬ 
dies, which maketh a perfefter imbibition and in¬ 


corporation. 


Bacon. 


Heat .and cold have a virtual tranfition, without 
comnfunication of fubftance, but in moifture not; 
and-to all madefa&ion there is required an imbibition. 

Bacon. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a Iheet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the imbibition 
of the' liquor, acquires a. greater continuity and fome 
transparency , will appear much darker than the reft; 
many of the incident beams of light being now 

tcanunitted, that otherwise would be reflected. 

Boyle. 

To Imbi'ttkr, *v. a . [from bitter .] 

1. To make bitter. 

2. To deprive of pleafure; to make un¬ 
happy. 

Let them extinguifh their paffions which imbitter 
their lives, and deprive them ot their (hare in the 
happiuefs of the community.. Addifan's Freeholder. 

Is there any thing that more imbitters the enjoy¬ 
ments of this life than lhame ? South. 

q. To exafperate. 

To 1 mbo'dy, *v. a. [from body.] 

1. To condenfe to a body. 

2. Toinvcftwitk matter; to make corpo¬ 
real. 

An opening cloud reveals 
An heav'nly form imbady'd, and array'd 
With robes of light. Dryden. 

Though aftiduity in the moft filed cogitation be 
no trouble to immatcrializcd fpirits, yet is it more 
than our unbodied fouls can bear without laftilude. 

Glastv. Scepjis. 

3. To bring together into one mafs or com¬ 
pany ; to incorporate. 

1 by vow am fo imbodied yours. 

That fhe which marries you muft many me. Sbak. 

Never fince created, man 
Met fuch imbodied force, as nam'd with thefe, 

Could merit more than that fmall infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton's Parad'Je Left. 

Under their head imbody'd all in one. Milton. 
Then Claufus came, who led a num'rous band 
Of troops imbodied, from the Sabine land. 

Dryden*s JBn. 

4. Toinclofe. Improper. 

In thofe ftrata we (hall meet with the fame metal 
or mineral imbodied in ftone, or lodged in coat, that 
elfewhere we found in marie. Wcodivard. 

To Imbody. n >• ft. To unite into one mafs; 
to coale fee. 

The foul grows clotted by contagion. 

Inbodies and imbrutes, ’till the quite lofe 

The divine property of her firft being. / 4 ft 7. 
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The Idea of white which fnow yielded yefterd f* 
and another idea of white from aoother fnow tt>-day* 
put together in your mind, imbody and run into one. 

Locke. 

7o Imbo'il. <v. n. [from boil.] To fcx- 
eftuate; to effervefee; to move with 
violent agitation like hot liquor in a 
caldron. Not now in ufe. 

With u-hofc reproach and odious menace. 

The knight imLoihng in hi* haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces, and 'gun foon unbrace, • 

His grafping hold. hairy £$*een. 

To Imbo 1 . den. *v. a. [from bold.] To wife 

to confidence; to encourage. 

*Tis neceflary he fhould die: 

Nothing tm tldens tin fo much as mercy. Sbakfp. 

I think mylelf in belter plight for a.lender than 
you are, the which hath fo me thing imboldened me to 
this unfeafoacd intrufian. . Shake/p . 

1 was the more imboldened , becaufe 1 found I had 
a foul congenial to his. Dryden. 

* Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Imbolden'd by defpair, he flood at bay. Drydenm 
Their virtues and fuperior genius imboldened them, 
in great exigencies of ftate, to attempt the fervice of 
their prince and country out of the common forms. 

Swift. 

To Imbo'som. nj. a. [from b fcm] 

1. To hold on the bofom; to cover fondly 

with the folds of one s garment; to hide 

under any cover. 

The Father infinite. 

By whom in blifs rml efem'd fat the Son. Milton. 

Villages im ' ofem'd foft in trees. 

And fpiry towns by forging columns mark’d. 

Thomfon. 

2. To admit to the heart, or to affetftion. 

But glad defire, his late im 1 c/cm'dgut(i. 

Vet but a babe, with milk of light he nurft. Sidney. 

Who glad t* imlefom his afFe&ion vile. 

Did all fhe might, more plainly to appear. F. 

To Jmbo'uxd. *v. a. [from bound.] Toin¬ 
clofe; to (hut in. 

That fweet breath. 

Which was imbostndei in this beauteous chy. Sbak. 

To ImboV. *v. a. [from hc*w .J to arch ; to 
vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fore, 
Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. F. 

Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for 
conference; they keep both the wind and fun off. 

Bacon. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifter's pale. 

And love the high imbowed roof. 

With antick pillar mafty proof. Milton. 

Imbo'wment. n.f. [from imbtrw.] Arch; 

vault. 

The roof all open, not fo much as any imboxv 
meat near any ot the walla left. Ba> on. 

To I m bow*er. *v. a. [from bc<wer.] To 
cover with a bower; to fhelter with trees. 

And ftooping thence to Ham’s isnboxvering walks. 
In fpotlefs peace retired. Fbomfon. 

T 7 Imbra'kcle. *v. am To intangle. A low 
word. 

With fobtlc cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they ar embrangled. 

The more they ftir, the more they're tangled. 

Hud/bras. 

Fmbricated. adj. [from imbrex, Latin.] 
Indented with concavities; bent and hol¬ 
lowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 

Imbrication, n.f. [ imbrex, Latin.] Con¬ 
cave indenture. 

All is guarded with a well-made tegument, a« 
domed with neat imbrications , and many other 
fineries. Dcrbam • 

To Imbro'wn. *v. a. [from bronvn .] To 

make brown; to darken; toobfeure; to 

cloud. 


When 
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Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote ' 
The open field, and where the unprercM (hade 
Imbrewu’dthr noontide bow'rs. Milton. 

The foot grows black that was with dirt im- 
brown'd* 

And in thy pocket gihgling ns’fpence found. Gay, 
Another age (hall fee the golden ear 
Imbrvwn the flope, and nod on the parterre. Pvpe. 
Imbrowa r d with native bronze* io! Hcnly Hands. 

Pope, 

To Imbru'e. *v. a. [from in and brue ,] 

1 . To ftcep; to foak; to wet much or 

long. This feems indifferently written 

with im or em. 1 have fudamed both 

inodes of writing. 

Thou mad'ft many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty vi£lor«, with wide wounds embru'd. 

And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfir. 

There ft reams a fpriog of blood fo i it 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru’d the face 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War. 

The mercilefs Turks, embrueJ with the Chrif- 
tian blood, were weary of daughter, and began 
greedily to feck after the food. Knolles. 

At me, at at a mark, nil bow he drew, 

• Whofe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. 

Sandys . 

Lucius pities the offenders. 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato** Blood. 

Addijcn. 

to! thefe hands in murder are imbru'd* 

Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu'd. Prior . 

There, where two ways in equal parts divide, -i 
The direful monfter from a far defery ’d V 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide; J 

Whofe piming vitals, warm with life, fkc draws. 
And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. Pope, 

His virgin fwoid A&gyllhus* veins imbru'd % 

The murd’rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 

Pope . 

A good man chufes rather to pafs by a verbal in¬ 
jury than imbrue his hands in blood. Ctariff a. 

2 * To pour; to emit moifturc. Obfolete. 

Some bathed kifies, and did oft imbrue 
The fugar'd liquor through his melting lips. F. 

To Imhru'te. *v. a . [from brute .J To 
degrade to brutality. 

I, who erft contended 

With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftraio’d 
Into a bead; and mix with befiial Aims, 

This eflence to incarnate and imbrute . Milton, 

To Imbru'te. v* n. To fink down to bru¬ 
tality. 

The foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutet , 'till Ok quite lufe. 

The divine property of her brft being. Milton. 

57oImbu'e. nj . a. f imbuo* Latin. This 
word, which Teems wanting in our lan¬ 
guage, has been propofed by feveral wri¬ 
ters, but not yet adopted bv the reft. 
Imlu * French, the participial adj. is 
only ufed.] To tinfturcdecp; to im¬ 
bibe or foak with any liquor or die. 

1 would render this treatife intelligible to every 
rational mao, however little verfed in fcholalbck 
learning; among whom 1 expert it will have a 
fairer pillage, than among thofe that arc deeply 
imbued with cither principles. Dighy, 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly imbued 
with black, cannot wtU afterwards be dyed into 
lighter colour. Boyle. 

Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to take 
•be eye, the body appears imbued and tin&ured with 
the colour. Woodward, 

To Imbu'rse. n>. a. [ bourf** French.] 

To ftock with money. r l his ffiould be 
tmbnrfe , from embourjer , Fr. 

Imitabi'lity. n. f. [imifabilit* I atin.} 
The quality of being imitable. 

According to the multi fa rioufnefs of this imita - 
bilily , fo are the polfihilities of being. Norris. 

I'm i table, adj. [imi tab iIn, Latin: imita¬ 
te, French.] 
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1. Worthy to be imitated; deferving to be 
copied. 

How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from 
all imita 1 le qualities, attain to honour but by an ob- 
fervant flavifh courfe t Raleigh. 

As adfs of parliament are not regarded by moll 
imitable writers, 1 account the relation of them im¬ 
proper for hiftory. Hayward. 

2. Pofiible to be imitated; within reach of 
imitation. - 

The chara&ers of men placed in lower ftations 
of life, are more ufeful, as being imitable by greater 
numbers. At ter buy 

To I'mitatb. v. a . [imitor , Latin ; imiter. 

French. 

1. To copy; to endeavour to referable. 

We imitate and pra&ife to make fwifter motions 
than any out of your mulkets. Bacon. 

Defpife wealth and imitate a god. Cowley. 

1 would carefs fome liable man of note. 

And imitate his language and his coat. Man ofTajie. 

2. To counterfeit. 

This hand appear'd a dining fword to wield. 

And that fuftain'd an imitated ftiield. Dryden's JEn. 

3. To purfue the courfe of a compofition, 
fo as to ufe parallel images and examples. 

For Ihame! what imitate an ode! Gay. 

Imita'xion.. n. f, [imita tic, Latin ; imita - 
ti n, French.] 

1. The aft of copying; attempt to referable. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 
lure, a lively imitation of it, either in poetry or 
painting, mueft produce a much greater | for both 
thefe arts are pot only true imitations of nature, 
but of the belt nature. Dry den. 

3. A method of tranflating Ioofer than pa- 
mphrafe, in which modern examples and 
illuftratiom are ufed for ancient, or do¬ 
med ick for foreign. 

In the w ay of imitation , the translator not only 
varies from the words and fenfe, but forfakes them 
as he fees occafion i and, taking only fome general 
hints from the original, runs divifion on the ground¬ 
work- _ Dry den. 

Imitative, adj. \imitati'vus t Latin.] 

1. Inclined to copy; as, Man is an imitative 
being. 

2. Aiming at refemblance; as. Painting is 
an imitative art. 

3. Formed after fome original. 

This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace. 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace. Dryden. 

Im it A tor. n. f, [Latin; imitaieur , hr.] 
One that copies another; one that en¬ 
deavours to refemble another. 

Imitators are but a fervilc kind of cattle fays the 
poet. Dry Jen. 

Immaculate, adj , [ immaculatui , Latin; 
immacule , French. ] 

1. Spotlefs; pure; undefiled. 

To keep this commandment Immaculate and 
Mamelcfs, was to teach the gofpelof Chrift. Hooker. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles 5 
His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate . Sbakefp. 

The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like 
and immaculate prince, was taken away in the flower 

of hi. age. Bacon. 

Were but my foul at pure 

From other guilts as that, Heav'n did not hold 
One more immaculate, Denham's Sophy, 

2. Pure; limpid. 

Thou clear, immaculate , and filver fountain. 

From whence this ftieam, through muddy palfages, 
llaih had his current and defil’d bimfelf. Shaken . 

To Imma'nac i.E. *v. a. [from manacle. \ 

To fetter ; to confine. 

Thou can'll not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thv charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hail immanacl ’d, Milton. 
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Imma'ne. adj. [immattis, Latin.] 

flv 
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prodigioufly great. 

I'mmanent. adj [immarent , French; in 
and maneo , Latin.] 
internal. 


Intrinfick; inherent;. 


m 


Judging the infinite eflence by our narrow felvet, 
weaferibe intellect ions, volitions, and fuch like /w- 
manent udlicns to that nature which hath nothing 
in common with us. Glamulle. 

. «'ifis and intends once, he willed and 

intended from all eternity; it beinggrofsly contrary 
to ihe very firft notions we have of the infinite per¬ 
fections of the Divine Nature to ftate or fuppofe any 
new immanent ad in Cod. South. 

Imma'nifest. adj. [wand mattif jiJ\ Not 
manifelt; not plain. Not in ufe. 

A time not much unlike that wh : ch was before 
time immanifsjl and unknown. Brown’s l^ulg. 

Imma'nity. n. J. \immannas t Lat. j Bar¬ 
barity; favageneft. 

It was both impious and unnatural. 

That fuch immunity and bloody llrife 
Should reign among profeftors of one faith. Sbak fp. 

Immarce'ssible. °dj. [w and marcejco , 
Latin.] Unfading. DiSl. 

Imma'rtial. adj. [in and martialj\ Not 
warlike. 

My pow’rs are unfit,. 

Myfelf immartlal. • Chapman'rOdyfey, 

To Imma'sk. v, a. [in and majkj\ To 
cover; todifguife. 

1 have cafes of buckram for the nonce, fo immajk - 
our noted outward garments. Sbakejpear's Henry 1V. 

Immaterial, adj, [immateriel* French 
and materia'. Latin.] 

1. Incorporeal; di ft in ft from matter; void 
of matter. 

Angels are fpirits immaterial and intellectual, the 
glorious inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, where 
there is nothing but light and immortality; no 
ftiadow of matter for tears, difeontentments, griefs, 
and uncomfortable paffions to work upon; but alt 
joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever, 
do well.. Hooker . 

As then the foul a fubftance hath alone, 

Befides the body, in which Ihe is confined; 

So hath ihe not a body 01 her osvn. 

But is a fpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 

Thofe immaterial felicities we cxpefl, fuggetl the 
necefiity of preparing our appetites, without which 
heaveu can be no heaven to us. Decay of Piety. 

No man that owns the exiftence of an infinite 
fpirit can doubt of the peftibility of a finite Ijpirit; 
that is, fuch a thing as is immaterial , and does net 
contain any principle of corruption. Tillotfon. 

z. Unimportant; without weight; imper¬ 
tinent; without relation. This fenfe has 
crept into the convention and writings 
of barbarians; but ought to be utterly 
rejected. 

Immateriality, n.f, [from immaterial ’.] 
Incorporeity; diftinftnefs from body or 
matter. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute ■ 
of a fpirit, we infer its Immateriality , and thence ita 
immortality. Watts. 

Immaterially, adw, [from immaterial. ] 
In a manner not depending upon matter. 

The viftble fpecies of things ftrike not our feofes 
Immaterially ; but dreaming in corporal rays do carry 
with them the qualities of the objedl from whence 
they flow, and the medium thtough which they pafs. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt 

Immate'rialized. adj . [from*>r and ma~. 
terra , Latin. Diftinftfrom matter; in-- 
corporcal. 

Though aftiduiry in the moll fixed cogitation be • 
no (rouble to immaterialixrd fpirits, yet is it more 
than our embodied fouls can bear without I altitude. 

Giatrv. Sctpjix. . 
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Im mate'rial* e&s. *./. [from immaterial .} 
Diftinftnefs from matter. 

Im m ATfi f Ri ate. adj . [in and materia , Lat.} 
Not confifting of matter; incorporeal; 
wanting body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal 

and immateriale, whereof there be in nature but few. 

Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of things immerfc in matter, 
I interpofe feme objett which is immatcriate t or lefs 
niatcriate; fuch as this of founds. Bacon . 

IMMATU'RE. adj. [immaturut, Latin.] 

1. Not ripe. 

2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulnefs or 
■ completion. 

The land enter prize of Panama was an ill mea- 
fured and immature countel, grounded upon a falle 
account, that the paflagetwere no better fortified than 
Drake had left them. Bacon. 

This is your time for fattion and debate. 

For partial favour, and permitted hate; 

Let now your immature difienfion ceafc. 

Sit quiet. Dry Jen. 

3. Hafty; early; come to pafs before the 
natural time. 

We are plcafed, and call not that death immature , 
'' If a man lives 'till fcveiny. Tailor. 

Im maturely . ad*v. [frortl immature.] loo 
foon; too early; before ripenefs or com¬ 
pletion. 

Immatu'reness.1 n. /. [from immature.] 
Immaturity. J Unripenefs; incom- 
• pletenefs; a ftate fiiort of completion. 

J might reasonably expert* pardon from the in¬ 
genious for faults committed in an immaturity of age 
and j udgment. ^ aaviiie. 

Immeabi'lity. ft , 

Want of power to p; 

the example; but it is rather, incapability 

of affording paffage. 

From this phlegm proceed white cold tumours, 
vifcidily, and conftquenlly immeability of the juices. 

1 Arbutbnot. 

Immeasurable, adj. [in and meaftired] 
Immenfe; not to be mcafured; indefinite¬ 
ly extenfivp. 

Churches reared up to an height immeafurable , 
and adorned with far more beauty in their refto- 

ration than their founders before had given them. 

Hooker. 

From the (bore 

They view’d the vail immeafurable abyfs, 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, walleful, wild. Milton. 

Immeafurable ftrength they might behold 
. In me, of wifdom nothing more than mean. Milton 

What a glorious fhow are thote beings entertained 
with, that can fee fuch tremendous objedls wander¬ 
ing through thofe immeafurable depths of ether! 

Addifon's Guardian . 

Nor friends are there, nor veflels to convey. 

Nor oars to cut ill* immeafurable way. tofe’s Odyff. 

Immka'suRAB LY . ad < v . [ from immeafurable . J 

lmmenfely; beyond all ineafure. 

The Spaniards inmeafurubly bewail their dead. 

Spenfer. 

There ye (lull be fed, and fill’d 
Immeasurably ; all thing! (lull be your prey. Milton. 

Im m ech a'n i c al. adj . [in and mechanical .] 
Not according to the laws of mcchanicks. 

Wc have nothing to do to (how any thing that 
is immecbanlcal , or not according to the eftabliftied 
laws of nature. Cbtynt. 

Nothing will clear a head pofiefled with imtnecba - 
nical notions. M<ad 

Imme'diacy. n.f. [from immediate.] Per- 
fonal greatnefs; power of afting without 
dependancc. This is a harih word, and 

fenfe peculiar, I believe, to Shakfjxare. 

He led our pow’r*, 

Bore thecommilhoo of my place and perfon. 

The which Jrr.mtdiacy may well (land up. 

And call llfclf your broUwr. Sbakefp. King Leer . 
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Imme'diate. adj. [immediate French; in 
and medttUy Latin, j 

i • Being in fuch a (late with refpeft to 
fomething elfc as that there is nothing 
between them; proximate; with nothing 
intervening. 

Motes mentions the immediate caufes of the deluge, 
the rains and the waters; and St. Peter mentions 
the more remote and fundamental caufes, that cortfti- 
tution of the heavens. Burnet. 

2. Not afting by fecond caufes. 

It is much to be aferibed to the Immediate will 
of God, who giveth and ukelh away beauty at his 
pie? Jure. Abbot. 

3. Indent; prefent with regard to time. 
Prior therefore ftiould not have written 

- more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief, 

Muft not be toll and turn’d to me in words. 

But find lupply immediate. Sbakefp. Timott. 

Death denounc’d that day. 

Which he prefumes already vain, and void, 

Becaufe not yetinflidled, as he fear’d. 

By fome immediate (broke. Milton's P aradift Loft. 

But (he, howe’er of vi&'ry fure, 

Contemns the wreath too long delay’d; 

And arm’d with more immediate pow’r. 

Calls cruel (ilecce to her aid. Prior. 

Im m e # d x ateLY. adv. [from immediate .] 

I • Without the intervention of any other 

■ 

caufe or event. 

God’s acceptance of it, either immediately by 
himfelf, or mediately by the hands of the hi lb op, 
is that which veils the whole property of a thing in 
God. South. 

2. Inflantly ; at the time prefent; without 
delay. 

Her father hath commanded her to (lip 
Away with (lender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Sbakefpeare . 

IMM e*d i ate ness* n. f. [from immediate .] 

1. Prefeuce with regard to time. 

2. Exemption from fecond or intervening 
caufes. 

Immedicable, adj. [immedicatilis, Lat.] 
Not to be healed; incurable. 

My griefs ferment and rage. 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle and feller, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton's Agowfies. 

Imme # m orable. adj. [ immemoralilis, Lat.] 
Not worth remembering. 

Immemorial, adj. [ immemorial , French ; 
in and memcria, Latin.} Paff time of 
memory; fo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

All the laws of this kingdom have (ome memorials 
in writing, yet all have not theit original in writing; 
for fome obtained their force by immemorial ufj»e or 
cuftom. Halt. 

By a long immemorial pradlice, and preteription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocrify, they come to 
believe that for a reality, which, at firft practice 
of it, they themfelvc, knew to be a cheat. South. 

IMMENSE, adj. [immenfe, Fr. immenfus, 
Lat.] Unlimited; unbounded; infinite. 

Ogoodncfs infinite! goodnefs immenfe! 

That all this good of evil (lull produce 1 Milton. 

As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion 
and time, fo infinite or immenfe cflcnce hath no 
relation unto body; but is a thing diftindl from 
all corporeal magnitude, which we mean when we 
fpcak of immenlity, and of God as of au immenfe 
being. Grew. 

Immensely, adv. [from immenfe .] In¬ 

finitely ; without mcafure. 

We (ball find that the void fpace of our fyffem is 
immenjciy bigger than all its corporeal mafs. Bentley. 

Im M E # N si TY. n. [ imrhenjite, French.} 

Unbounded, greatnefs, infinity. 
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By the paper we find in ourfelves of repeating, at 
often as we will, any idea of (pace, wc get the idea 
of immrnfity. Locke. 

He that will confider the immenfty of thisfabrick, 
and the great variety that is to be found in this in- 
confidcrable part of it which he has to do with, may 
think that in other manfions of it there may be other 
and different intelligent being?. Locke. 

All thefe illullrious worlds. 

And millions which the glafs can ne’er defery. 

Loft in the wilds of vail immenfry , 

Are funs, are centers. Black move's Creation. 

Immeasurability, n.f. [from immen* 
furablc .] Impoflibility to be meafured. 

Immeasurable, adj. [in and menfura - 
hilts, Latin.] Not to be meafured. 

To ImmeRge. *v. a. [i/qmergo, Latin. j To 
put under water. 

Imme'rit. n. f. [immerito, Latin.] Want 
of worth; want of defert. This is a 
better word than demerit which is now 
ufed in its Bead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there exprek 
fions of a pafison, reafon and my pwn immerit tell mo 
it muff not be for me. Suckling* 

ToImmr'rse. *0. a. [hnmerfus, Latin.} 

1. To put under water. 

2. To fink or cover deep. 

He (food 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood; 

At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They oblervcd that they were immerfed in their 
rocks, quarries, and mines, in the fame manner as 
they are at this day found in all known parts of the 
world. ^ Woodward. 

3. To. keep in a ffatc of intellectual dc- 
preflion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, 
which, in times of popery, was called the nation of 
faints, (hould now have lefs appearance of religion 
in it than any other neighbouring date or kingdom; 
whether they be fuch as continue dill immerfed\n the 
errors of the church of Rome, or fuch as ale recovered 
out of them. Addifon's Freeh. 

We are prone to engage ourfelves with the bu- 
finefs, the pleafures, and the amuferoents of this 
world : wc give ourfelves up too greedily to the pur- 
fuit, and immerfc ourfelves too deeply in the en¬ 
joyments of them. Atterbury. 

It is impoflible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immerfed in the enjoyments 
of this. Atterbury, 

Immense, adj. [tmmerfus , Latin.] Buried; 
covered; funk deep. 

After long inquiry of things immerfc in matter, I 
interpofe fome object which is immateriate, or left 
materiate; fuch as this of founds, that the inttlicdt 
may become not partial. Bacon. 

Imm e'rsion. n.f. [ immerjso, Latin; immer - 
fort, French.] 

1. The aft of putting any body into a 
fluid below the furface. 

Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, 
when he was m child, in the river Styr, which 
made him invulnerable all over, excepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during this 
tmmerfon. Addifon's Guardian . 

2. l*hc ftate of finking below the furfiacc 
of a fluid. 

3. The (late of being overwhelmed or loft 
in any refpeft. 

Manv perfons, who, through the heat of their luffs 
and paffions, through the contagion ol ill example, or 
too deep an immerji n in the affairs of life, fwerve 
from the rules of their holy laiih ; yet would, upon 
extraordinary warning, be brought to comply with 
them. Atterbury. 

Im m ktho'dic al. adj. [in and methodical L] 
Confufed; being without regularity; be¬ 
ing without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an im me¬ 
thodic a l auihot to the hunting of a duck: when 

you 
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you have him full In your fight, he gives you the 
flip, and becomes invifible. Addi/on. 

ImM ETHo'dically. adv. [from 'unmetho¬ 
dical 1 ] Without met* >d; without or¬ 
der. 

Fmminence. n.f [from imminent .] Any 
ill impending; immediate or near dan¬ 
ger. A word not in ufe. 

•« I do not (peak of flight, of fear, of death ; 

But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
• A . 1*1 refs their dangers in. Sbake/p. 

I'MMI^ENT. adjm [ imminent , Fr. im¬ 
minent * Latin.] Impending; at hand; 
threatening. Alway* in an ill fenfe. 

What -dangers at any time are imminent, what 
evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and not 
we. Honker. 

Three times to-day 

You have defended me from imminent death. 

Sbake/peare. 

Thefe (he applies (or warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and On her knee 
Hath begg’d, that I-will ftay at home to-day. 

Sbake/peare, 

Tothem preach’d. . . 

Converfion and repentance, as to fouls 
In prifon, under judgments imminent. Milton. 

Men could not fail without imminent danger and 
inconvenicncies. Pope. 

To Immincle. v. a. [in and mingle .] To 
mingle; to mix ; to unite. 

Some of us, like thee, through flbormy life 
Toil’d, tempeft-beaten, ere we could atuin 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 

Where purity and peace rmmingh charms. 

Thom/on. 

iMMiNu'noN.ff./ [from imminuo, Latin.] 
Diminution; decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are at exa&ly uniform as the 
earth’s are, which could not be, were there any 
place for chance, and did not a Providence continu¬ 
ally overfee and fecure them • from all alteration or 
imminution. Ray on the Creation. 

Immiscibi'lity. ar./ [from immi/cibU.] 
Incapacity of being mingled. 
Immi'scible. adj. [in and mifcihle.) Not 
capable of being mingled. Clariffa. 
Immi'ssion. n. j. [immijjio, Latin.] 'I he 
ad of fending in; contrary to emiflion. 

To Immi't. <v. n. [immitto, Latin.] To 
(end it. 

To Immi'x. v. a* [in and mix.] To 
mingle. 

Sarafem, with thefe immixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame dcftruclioo on himfelf. 

, . Milton. 

Immi'x able, adj. [in and mix.} Impofli- 
ble to be mingled. 

Fill a glafs fphere with fuch liquors at may be 
clear, of the fame colour, and immixable . Wilkins. 

Immobility, n. f. [immohlite , French, 
from immobile, I.atin.] Lnmoveable- 
nefe; want of motion; refinance to mo¬ 
tion. 

The courfe of fluids thtaugh the vafeular folids 
muft in time harden the fibres, snd aboIHh many 
of the canals ( from whence drineft, weakueft, hn- 
m biliry , and debility of the vital force. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

IMMODERATE. °dj- f imtntalrri- Fr irt,- 

moderator, Lat. J £ 
the due mean. 
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The heat weakened more and more the arch of 
the earth, fucking out the moitlure that was the 
cement of its parts, drying it immoderately , and 
chapping ir. Burnet's Theory. 

Immoderation, a. f, [immoderation, Fr. 
from immoderate .] Want of moderation; 
excels. 

Immo'dest. adj* [immodefie, Fr. in and 
modeft.] 

i. Wanting (hame; wanting delicacy or 
chaftity. 

She railed at hcrfelf, that fee fliould be fo im- 
modejl to write to one that (he knew would flout her. 

Sbake/peare . 

z. Unchafle; impure. 

Smmodejl deeds you hinder to be wrought; 

But we proleribe the lea ft immodejl thought. Dryd. 

3. Obfeene. 

t *Tis needful that the raoft immodrjl word 

Be look’d upon and learn*d; which once attain’d. 
Comes to no farther ufe 

But to be k^pwn and hated. Sbake/peare 

Immodejl words admit of no defence. 

For want of decency as want of fehfe. Ro/cotmmm. 

4.. Unreafemable; exorbitant; arrogant. 
Immo'dtsty. iu/. [immodrjHe. Fr. from 
im vie deft. 1 Want or modeft v : indecencv. 
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.xcefijve; exceeding 


cases. 


means, very eftWoil for the preferation of 
is a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflidled 
olent pafltous, or diftraOrd with immoderate 
_ i^y *» the Creation. 

Immo derat ELY. ad<v. [from immoderate .] 
In an excefli ve degree. 

Immoderately (he weeps for Tybalt’s death. 

Sbake/peare, 


It was a piece of immodefty. Pope. 

*To I ; MMOLATE. *v. a, [immelo, Lat. im- 
tnoler , Fr. ] 

1. To facrifice; to kill in facrifiefc. > 

Thefe couruer^of appUufe being oftentimes re- 
deced to live in wanr, thefe coftly trifles fo engrofling 
all that they can fpare, that they frequently enough 
are forced to immolate their own defires to their vanity. 

, Boyle. 

2. To offer in facrifice. 

Now immolate the tongues, snd mix the wide. 
Sacred to Neptune, and the pow’rs divine. Pope. 

Immola'tion. n . f. [immolation, Fr. from 

immolate.] 

1 . The aft of facrificing. 

In the pi&ure of the immolation of Iliac, or 

Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is deferibed as a 
little boy. Br(rwn . 

2. A facrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immolations than the 
moft favage heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Immo^mc nt. adj. [mand moment .] Trifling; 

of no importance or value. A barbarous 
word. 

I feme lady-trifles have referv'd, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal. Sbake/peare. 

ImmoTal. adj. [in and moral.] 

1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural 
religion; as, a flatterer of vice is an im¬ 
moral man. 

2. Contrary to honefty; difhoneft: as, 
defertion of a calumniated friend i® an 

immoral aft ion. 

Immorality, n. f. [from immoral .] Dif- 

honefty; want of virtue; contrariety to 
virtue. 

Such men are out into the commifiion of the peace 
who encourage the groffeft immoralities, to whom 
all the bawds of the ward pay contribution. Swift. 

IMMCyRTAL. adj. [ immortal it , ‘Lat.] 

I. Exempt from death ; being never to drc. 

To the king eternal, immortal, invifible, the only 
wife God, be glory for ever. 1 Tim .». 17. 

Her body deeps in Capulet’s monument. 

And her immortal parts with angel* lives. Shake/p. 

There was an opinion in grols, that the foul wav 
immortal. Abbot's Defer iptien of the World * 

The Paohian queen. 

With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn. 

Like terror did among th* immortals hired. 

Taught by her wound that goddJ.es may bleed. 

** ■ 
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2 . Never-ending; perpetual. ■* 

Give me my robe, put on ihy crown: I hare 
immortal longings in me. Sbake/peare • 

Immortality. n. f. [immortalite , Fr. 
from immortal •] 

i • Exemption from death; life never to 
end. 

This corruptible (ball put on incorrupdon, and 
this mortal, immortality ; Corinth. 

Quaff immortality, and joy. Milton • 

He th’ immortality of fouls proclaim’d. 

Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeft nam’d. 

Den bam. 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs 
it be drill oyed; which is impoilible, from ths. im¬ 
mutability of God, and the nature of his immor¬ 
tality. Cbeyne. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute 
of a fpirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence its 
immortaliy. Watts. 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 
Immortally. an>t. [from the adjeftivc.] 
So as never to die. 

"7<j Immo ; Rtaliz£. •v. a* [immorta lifer. Fr. 
from immortal.] 

1. To make immortal; to perpetuate; to 
exempt from death. 

For mortal things defirc their like to breed. 

That fo they may their kind immortalize • Darcies. 

2. To^ exempt from oblivipn. 

Drive them from Orleans, and be immortalizid. 

Sbokcfpejre, 

To Immo'rtalize. *v. n. To become, 
immortal. This word is, I think, pecu¬ 
liar to Pope. 

Fix the year precife, - 

When Britilh barda begin t’ immortalize. Pope, 

ImmoRtally. adv. [from immortal .J 
With exemption from death'; without 
end. 

I There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! Sbake/p. Henry IV. 

What pity 'ti* that he cannot wallow immortally 
in his fenfual pleafures! Bentley. 

IM M o'v able. adj. [in and moveable.] 

I. Not to be forced from its place. 

We (hall not queftion his removing the earth, 
when he finds an immweable bafe to place his engine 
upon. _ Hr'j’wn. 

z. Not liable to be carried away; real in 

law. 

When an executor meddles with the immoveable 
eftate, be tore he has feired oji the moveable goods, 
it may be then appealed from the execution of fen¬ 
ce nee. ■ Ay life's Par ergon. 

3. Unfhaken; unaffefted. 

How much happier is he, who, centring on him¬ 
felf, remains immoveable, and fmiles at the rruduefs 
of the dance about him! Dry dm. 

ImmoVably. adnj. [from immoveable .J In 
a ftate not to be (haken. 

Jmmrveably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no profpe& of reward. Atterbury. 

Immunity, n. j. [immunite, Fr. immtoti - 
tas, Lat.] 

r. Difeharge front any obligation. 

Of things haimlefs wharlbcvcr there is, which 
the whole church doth obferve, to argue for any man ’* 
immunity from obfciving the fame, it were a point 
of moft infolent madnefs. Hooker. 

z. Privilege: exemption from onerous du¬ 
ties. 

Cwanting great immunities to the commons, they 
prevailed fo far as to caufe Palladios to be pro <imf <i 
fufccflor. Sidney. 

Simon font to Demetrius, to the end he !hou»d 
give the land an immunity, becaufe all that fr>phun 
did was to fpoil. 1. Mae. xiii. 34. 

The Jaity invidioufly aggravate the rights j -4 /«- 
triunities of the clergy. Sprat t * 1 Sermons. 

3 . Freedom, 
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3, Freedom. 

Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotti 
condition of Ireland, conceiving only in that land 
an immunity from venomou* creatures. Brown. 

Put this annex’d condition of the crown, 

Immunity from errors, you diibwn. Dry den. 

To Immu'ke. nj. a. [in and mttrtn, Lat. 
emttrer f old French, fo that it might 
be written emmure .] To inclofc within 

walls; to confine; to ihut up; to im~ 
prifon. 

Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender hahes. 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! Sbak. 

Ooe of thefe contains her heav’nly pifture. 

And (hall 1 think in filverftte’s immur'd! Sbakfp. 
At the firft defeent on lhore he was not immured 
with a wooden veflel, but he did countenance the land¬ 
ing in his long-boat. JVotton . 

Lyfimachus immur'd it with a wall. Sandys . 

Though a foul foolifti prifon her immure 
On earth, (he,-when efcap'd, is wife and pure. 

Denham. 

Im m u'r e. n. ft. [from the verb.] A wall; 
an indofitre, as in Sbakefpeare, but per¬ 
haps no where elfe. 

Their vow is made- 

To ranfack Troy ; within whofe ftrong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen, Menelaus* queen. 

With wanton Paris fleeps. Sbakefpeare. 

Immu'sical. adj . [in and mujical. ] 
Inharmonious; wanting proportion of 
found. 

All founds are either mufical, which arc ever equal, 
or immyficaly which are ever unequal, as the voice 
in fpeaking, and whifperings. Bacon. 

We conlider the immuftcal note of all (wans we 
ever beheld or heard of. Brown. 

Immutability, n. ft. [immutability , Lat. 
immutability Fr. from immutable. ] Ex¬ 
emption from change; invariablenefs; 
unchangeablenefs. 

The immutability of Cod they ft rive unto, by 
working after one and the fame manner. ' Hooker • 
Hisexiftcnce will of iifclf continue for ever, unlefs 
it be deftroyed; which is impoffibic, from the im- 
- mutability of God. Cbeyne. 

JMMU'TABIJE. adj. [immutability Lat.] 
Unchangeable; invariable; unalterable. 

Uy two immutable things, in which it was im- 
moflible for God to lye, we have a ftrong confblation. 

Hcb, vi. 

Thy thrcat'mngs, Lord, as thine, thou may’ft 
revoke; 

But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 

Continue Hill thyfelf to give the ftroke. 

And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden . 

Immutably. ad*v. from immutable.] Un¬ 
alterably; invariably; unchangeably. 

His love is like his elfcnce, immutably eternal. 

Boyle. 

Imp. n. f. [imp, Wclfli, a (hoot, afprout, 
a fprig.] 

I. Afon; the offspring; progeny. 

That noble imp your fon. 

Lord Cromwell to King Henry. 
And thou, moll dreadful imp of higheft Jove, 

Fair Venus* fon. Baity Queen. 

The tender imp was weaned from the teat. 

Fairfax. 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

a. A fubaltem devil; a puny devil. In 
this fenfe Lis ftill retained. 

Such we deny not to be the imps and 
Satan. 

The ferpent after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd* ins final fentcnce choie, 
pit vcflel, fitted imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his aark fuggeftions hide 
From fharpeft fight. Milton's Paradife Loft 

As foon at you can hear his knell. 

This god on earth turns d —1 in hell; 



of 
Hook. 


And, lol his minifters of (late. 
Transform'd to imps 9 lus levee wait. 


Swift 
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Ti Imp. *v. a. [impio, to engraff, Welih.^f 
To lengthen or enlarge with any thing 
adfdtitious. It is originally a terra ufen 
by falconers, who repair a hawk's wing 
w ith adfeititious feathers. 

If then we (hall (hake off our flavifii yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken v. ings. 

Sbakefpeare. 

New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. 

Milton. f 

Help, ye tart fatyrifls, to imp my rage 
With all die fcorpions that (hbuld whip this age. 

Clsavel. 

With cord and canvafc from rich Hamburgh fent. 
His navy’s molted wings he rwpjonce more. Dryd. 
New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at tiril, and fhort of thighs ; 

'Till (hooting out with legs, and imp'd with 
wings. 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings. 

Dryden. 

The Mercury of heav’n, with Giver, wing* 

Impt for the night, to overtake his ghoil. 

Southern. 

To Impact. *v. a, [imp actus 9 Lat.] To 
drive clofe or hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure 

is not eafy to determine, becaufe of their being int- 

paBed fo thick and confufedly together, 

Woodward on Foffils. 

To Impa'int. *v. a* [/>/ and paint.] Fo 
paint; to decorate with colours. Mot 
in ufe. 

Never yet did infurre&ion want 
Such water-colours to ini paint his caufe. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Imp a'is. r v. a, [emptier 9 to make 

worfe, French. Skinner .] To diminilh ; 

to injure; to make worfe; to leffen in 

quantity, value, dr excellence. 

To change any fuch law, muft needs, with the 
common fort, impair and weaken the force of thofe 
grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. 

Hooker. 

Objects divine 

Muft needs impair , and weary human fenfe. Milton. 

That foon refrefti'd him weary’d, and repair’d 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair'd. 

Or thiril. Milton's Par ad i/e Regain'd. 

Nor was the work impair'd by ftorms alone. 

But felt th* approaches of too warm a fun. Pope. 
In years he Teem’d, but not impair'd by years. 

Pope. 

To Impa'ir. v* tt • To be leftened or 
worn out. 

Flefti may impair , quoth he; but re afon can re¬ 
pair. Fairy Queen. 

Impa'ir. n.f. [from the verb.] Diminu¬ 
tion ; decreafe. Not ufed. 

A loadftone, kept in undue pofition, that is, not 
lying on the meridian, or with its poles inverted, 
receives in longer time impair in activity and ex¬ 
change of faces, and is more powerfully preferved by 
file than dull of ftccl. Brown. 

Impairment, n. f. [from impair.] Di¬ 
minution; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo per¬ 
petual impairment , cannot but condemn thi poverty 
of Adam's conception, that thought to obfeure liim- 
felf from his Creator in the (hade of the garden. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Impalpable, adj. [impalpable, Fr. in 
and palpable.] Not to be perceived by 
touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out, it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the 
fmaUnefs of the parts do make them eafy to be put 
into motion. Boyle. 

To Impa'radise. *v. a. [imparadijare, 
Italian.] To put in a place or ftate re- 
fembling paradife in felicity. ( ) 
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This htparddifed neighbourhood made Zd mane’s 
foul cleave unto her, both through the ivory cafe 
of her body, and the apparel which did over-cloud 

it. Sidney . 

All my fouls be 

Jmparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
I underftand, and grow, and fee. - 
Thus thefe two, 

Jmparadis'd in one another’s arms. 

The happier EJen, lhall enjoy their filt 
Of blifs on blifs. Milton's Paradife 


Donne. 
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Im Pa'rity. tt. f. [imparita $ 9 impar, L 

1. Inequality; difproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, fome foft r the hardnefs h 
caufed chiefly by the jejunenefs of the (pints, and 
their imparity with the tangible parts. Burqn. 

2. Oddnefs; indivifibili ty into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in 

the lateral divifion of man, by even and odd; and fo 
by papty or imparity of letters in men’s names, to 
determine misfortunes on either fide of their bodies ? 

Brcnvn's Vulgar- Err ours. 

To Impa'rK. *v. a. [in and park.] To 
inclole with a park; to fever from a 
common. 

To IMPA'RT. •v. a. [impartior, Lat.] 

1. To grant; to give. 

High (late and honours to others impart , 

But give me your heart, Dryden. 

2. To make known; to lhow by words 

tokens. 

Gentle lady. 

When firft I did impart my love to you, 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 

Kan in my veins. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venire. 

As in confeflion the revealing is for the eafe of a 
man’s heart, fo fecrct men come to the knowledge 
of many things, while men rather difeharge than 
impart their minds. Buy on. 

Thou to me thy thoughts 

Waft wont, I mine to thee was wont t’ impart,. 

Milton. 

3. To communicate; to grant as to a par¬ 
taker. 

I find thee knowing of thyfelf ; 

Exprefting well the Spirit within thee free. 

My image, not imparted to the brute. Milton. 

Impartial, adj. [ impartial , Fr. in and 
partial.] Equitable; free from regard to 
party ; indifferent; difinterefted; equal in 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It is ufed 
as well of a&ions as perfons: an impartial 
judge; an impartial fentence. 

Succefs I hope, and fate 1 cannot fear: 

Alive or dead, I lhall deferve a name; 

Jove is impartial , and to both the fame. Dryden. 

ImpartiaLity- tt. ft [impartiatite , Fr. 
from impartial.] Equitablenefs; jufticc ; 
indifference. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only 
diligence, but alfo impartiality to the underllanding 
in its feardi into religion, which is abfblutely ne - 
ccflary to give fuccefs unto our inquiries into truth ; 
it being fearce poflible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomething 
befide it. South. 

Impartially, adv. [from impartial.] 
Equitably; with indifferent and unbialfed 
judgment; without regard to party orin- 
tereft; juftly; honeftly. 

Since the Scripure promiles eternal happinefs and 
pardon of fin, upon the foie condition of faith and 
linocre obedience, it is evident, that he only can 
yftfcad a title to fuch a pardon, whofe continence 
impartially tells him that he has performed the 
required condition. South. 

Impa'rtible. adj. [, Impartible , Fr. from 
impart .] Communicable; to be conferred 
or bellowed. This word is elegant, 
though ufed by few writers. 

The fame body may be conceived to be more or 
lefs impartible than it is adtive or heavy. Digby. 

JmpaLsable* 
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Impassable; adj, [in and faffable' | Not 
to be pafied; not admitting paflage: im- 


M 


pervious 

There are in America many high and impaffable 
mountains, which are very jt h. Raleigh. 

Over thi* gulf 

Impaffable, impervious; let US try. 

To found a path from hell to that new world* Milton. 

When Alexander would have puffed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was 
_..i - /r " 1 ' marfhej, or fandv defarts. Temple. 




Impassibi lity* jv. /. [impajfililite , 
from impaffible .] Exemption from fuffer- 
ing; infufeeptibility of injury from ex¬ 
ternal things* 

Two diviuities might have pleaded their preroga¬ 
tive of impajjibility t or at leaf! not have been wounded 
by any morlal hand. Dryden's Mn. Dedic. 

Impassible, adj, [impaffile, Fr. in and 
paffto, Latin.] incapable of fullering; ex¬ 
empt from the agency of external caufes; 
exempt from pain* % 

If the upper loul check what is contented to by 
the will, in compliance w% the fiefli, and can 
then hope that, after a few years of fenfiiality, that 
rebellious fervant (hall be eternally caft off, drop into 
a perpetual impaffible nothing, take a long progrtfs 
into a land where all things are forgotten, this would 
be Come colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart. 
Though naked, and impaffible depart. Dry den. 

Imp a'ssiblen ess. n. j', [from impaffible .] 
Impaflibiiity; exemption from pain. 

How (haroekfs a partiality is it, thus to rtferve all 
the (enfoalities of this world, and yet cry out for the 
inpaflibUtufs of the next t Decay of Piety. 

Impassioned* adj, [in and pafiionA Dis¬ 
ordered by paffion. 

So, ftanding, moving, or to height tipgrown. 

The tempter, all impaffion'd, thus began. Milton. 

Impa'ssive. odj, [in and paffive .] Exempt 
from the agency of external caufes. 

She told him what thole empty phantoms were. 
Forms without bodies, and impaffex ir. Dryd.JEn. 

Pale funs, unfelt at diftance, roll away; 

And on th* impajpve ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impacted, adj. [in and pafte.\ Concreted 
as into pafte. This word is not in ufe. 

Horribly trickt 

With Mood Of father*. mother., daughters, fens, 

Bak. d and .mfafiti with the parchmj fire*. Stahl*. 

iMPA'TikKCt, ». f. [impatience, Fr. im- 
patientia, Lat.] 

I. Inability to fuffer pain; rage under fuf- 
fering. 

AH the power of his whs has given way to his im. 

_ Shakefp. King Lear. 
The experiment 1 rtfolved to make was upon 

thought, ^ not rattmefr or impatience. Temple. 

t. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paffion* 
Inability to fuffer delay; eagemefs. 


Pope. 


*Lat ] ,EKT ’ 

m « i incapable to bear: 

with of .• 

Fame, impatient ^extremes, decays 
Not mom by envy than excels of praifc. Pope. 

2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 

Tire tortur’d lavage turn stroond, r 

Acd Bings about hu foam, impatient o/tht wound. 

3. Vehemently agitated by feme pnniul 
paffion; with at before the occaiion- 
with of, impatience is referred more to the 
thing, with at, to the perfon. 

To be Impatient at the death of a perfon, concern. 
J^whom »t was certain be muft die, is to mourn 
k«CMife thy fntod wit not born an angel. 

4. Hot; feftv. ***'' ** **** 

Vot. I/ 


Th e impatient man will not give himftlf time to 
be informed of the matter that lies before him. 

Adds Jon's Spe&ator. 

Eager; ardently defirous; not able to 

endure delay; with for before the thing 
deli red. 

The mighty Csefar waits his vital hour. 

Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d 

n YZ' U Dryden. 

vJn the feas prepared the yeflel (lands ; 

* h f ***patient mariner ihy fpecd demands. 

Impa*tiently* ad*u* [from impatient #J 

1. With rage, under uneafinefs. 

2. Paffionately; ardently. - 

He confidered one thing fo impatiently , that he 
would not admit any thing to be worth confideration. 
r . Clarendon. 

3. Eagerly; with great defire. 

Vc Impatronize. t v. a. [impatromfer, Fr. 
in .and patronize.] To gain to one's felf 

the power of any feigniory. This word 
is not ufual. 

The ambition of the French king was to itnpa- 
tronixe himfelf of the duchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Impa'wn, V. a. [ia and pawn.] To 

impignoiate; to pawn; to give as a 
pledge; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there be imp avert'd 
Some furety for a fafc return again. Shah. Henry IV. 

Many now in health 
Shad drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence (hall invite im to ; 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our perfon. 
How you awake our deeping fyord of war. Shakefp. 

To IMPEACH, v. a [empecher, Fr.] 

1. To binder; to impede. This fenfeis 
little in ufe. 

Each door he opened without any breach; 

There was no bar to flop, nor foe him to impeach « 

His fons did impeach his journey to the^Holy 
Land, and vexed him all the days of his life. Davies. 

If they will impeach all the purpofes of an army, 
winch they have no reafoo to think themfelvcs abls 
to refill, they put themfelves out of all expectation of 

0, - . Hayward. 

A aenuxjon on my throat impeached my utterance. 

2. To accufe by public authority* 

They were both impeached by a houfe of com- 

m °r’ . ••*-. . Addijon. 

Great diflcntions were kindled among the nobles 

and commons, on account of Coriolanui, whom the 
latter had impeached. Swift. 

Impeach, n. f. [from the verb*] Hin¬ 
drance; let; impediment, 

J Vh y» what an intricate impeach is this f 
If here you hous’d him, here he would have been ; 

If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. 

t i Shakefpeart. 

Impe^achable. adi. [from impeach*\ Ac- 

iblc. 
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charges 

«»a uad omitted by pofitiw Uw to gbrtf-religion 
to the world, the wifdom of his providence had been 
Impeachable. Grew 

Impe acher. ar. f [from impeach .] An 

accufbr; one who brings an acculation 
againft another. 

Many of our fiercett impeachers would leave the 
delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Impx a c hm ekt. n*f [from impeach .] 

1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obftruc- 
tion. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late conti¬ 
nuance there, are mod offenfive, and the greatefl 
impeachment to the good government thereof. 

*r „ . - , _ . . Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tell thy king I do not (eek him now ; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Wjthout impeachment. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Neither u tbu acceffion of neaffity any impeach- 

uigitizeq uy nr* r 


S:« ChfIft!an lihcTtyt OT enfnar >ng of men’s con. 

2. Public accufation; charge prefetied/*' 

Theking, provok’d to it by the queen, 

Ltevw d impeachment to imprifonhim. Shah R. III. 

. , ,or(i I Sobers, though his accufers would 

S?il 3 l| haVC r dr0 f I>cd l ^ ir * m P eac bment, was inftant 
with them for the profecution. Addifon . 

° f Coriolanus’s Impeachment 
had like to have been fatal to their dale. Swift. 

10 Imp earl. *v . a. [in and ptarl.\ 

1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the ftars of night. 

V r ftars . of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
lmpcarls on every leaf and ev’ry flow’r. Milton, 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

Imp.cca.i'mtv. »./. 

from impeccable.] Exemption from fin; 
exemption from failure. 

tributes lbll,ty and im ? eccabiltt J am two of his at- 

Impe'ccable. adj. [impeccable, Fr .in and 
Jtoco, Lat. ] Exempt from poffibility of 

T h , at “an pretends he never commits any adl 
prohibited by the word of Cod, and then thatwere 
a rare charm to render him impeccable, or this is the 
means of confecrating every fin of his. 

rr» j t Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ToImt e de. *v. a. [impedio, Lat. 1 To 

hinder; to let; to obftrufh 

All the forces are muttered to impede its paffage. 

_ - . Decay of Piety. 

1 »^y is open, and no flop to force 

The ftars return, or to impede their courfe. 
r j „ _ Creech. Manil. 

Impediment.*,/ \imptdimentum, lat.] 
Hindrance; let; impeachment; obftruc¬ 
tion ; oppofition. 

,3 6 “ ,n<ls of ^^s gmdge not at their bodies 
comfort, nor are their fenfe* iett.-d f rom enjoying 

their objedh: we ha« the imp'dlnnt, of iLnoS 

and the torments of conlcicnce. Sidney 

What imptdiKmu there are to hinder ir, 

which were the fpeeditft way to remore them. 

moft happily wherein aU v^tueT* 
cxereifed withmit imptdimmt or let. Hooker, 

Hut for my tears, 

The moift impediments unto my fpeech, 

1 t,d ^Vf^'nwcr d *“ ‘" d d “ P r ® buke * SbuL ff- 

To this good purpofe, that fo fairly fhew. 

Dream of empedimem Sbak. Ant. W Cleopatra. 

Jil S T ,h I * t w “ dtjf ’ «<t h->J an im. 
pediment in his fpeech. Mark, vi.. 3 a. 

and / he »o martyrdom, 

will hardly confent tolofe hi* life wfth torments. 

r r ... , Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Free from th impediments oi light and noil?, 

Man, thus retir'd, his nobler thought, employs! 

cr* r t _ IValler. 

to Impe l. <v. a. [impello, Latin.] To drive 

on towards a point; to urge forward; to 
wprels on. 

So Mirrha’s mind. Impel/*d 00 either fide. 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden. 

1 he forge impell'd me on a craggy coaft. Pope. 

Fropitious gales * 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope's Ody/T. 

A mightier pow’r the ftrong direftion firads. 

And lev’ral men impels to fev’ral ends 5 

This drives them conftaat to a certain coaft. Pope . 

Impellent, n.f. [impellent , Latin.] An 

Impulfive power; a power that drives 
forward. 

How fiich « variety of motions Oiould be regularly 
managed, in fuch a wildcrnefs of paffages, by mere 
blind impellents and material conveyances, I have 

Dotthekattconjeauro. Clanvi/le. 
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Ti IMPE'ND. •v. n. [imptndeo, Lat.] 

l« To hang over. 

Deftru&ton Cure o’er all yotrr beads impends { 
Ulyffo comes, and death bis ftep* attends. Pops. 

2 m To be at hand; to jfsrela nearly. It is 
cfed in an ill fenle. 

It expreffet our deep forrow for our paft fins, and 
our lively fenfc of God’§ impending wrath. 

Sftalridge’s Sermons. 

No ftory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foci. Pope's Odyff. 

Impendent. adj. [ impendent , Lat-] Im¬ 
minent • hanging over; preffing clofely. 
In an ill fenfc. 

If the evil feared or impendent be a greater fen- 
fible evil than the good, it over-rules the appetite to 
averfation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormond's duke impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like appear. Prior. 

ImPe'nd&ICCE. ar. f. [from impendent. J 
The ftate of hanging over; near ap¬ 
proach. 

Good fometimes is not fafe to be attempted, by. 
feafon of the impendence of a greater fenfibte evil. 

Hale. 

ImpeKETr abi'lity. n.f. [impenetrabilite, 
Fr. from impenetrable . J 

1. Quality of not being picrceable, or per¬ 
meable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are either 
bard, or may be hardened; and we have no other 
evidence of univerfal impenetrability , befidcs a large 
experience, without an experimental exception. 

Newton’s Optics. 

2. Infufceptibility of intelleftual impreffion. 

IMPENETRABLE, adj. [impenetrable, Fr. 

impenetrability Lat. ] 

I. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 
any external force. 

With hard’ning cold, and forming heat. 

The Cyclops did their ftrokes repeat. 

Before th 1 impenetrable (hield was wrought. Dry den. 

Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. Dry Jen. 

The mind frights itfclf with any thing reflelled 
en in gtofs: things, thus offered to the mind, carry 
the fhew of nothing but difficulty in them, and are 
thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable obkunty. 

Locke . 

, Not to be taught; not to be informed. 

, Not to be affected; not to be moved. 

It it the moft impenetrable cur 
That ever kept witn men. 

_Let him alone; 

1*11 follow him no more withbootlcfs praygis. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Some will never believe a propofition in divinity. 
If any thing can be faid againft it: they will be cre¬ 
dulous in all affairs of life, but impenetrable by a 
fermon of the gofpel. Taylor. 

IM p E # NETa ab l y. adv. [from impenetrable .J 

With hardnefs to a degree incapable of 
impreffion. 

Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a tkuil 
Of folid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope. 

Imfe'nitekce. 7 n. f. [impenitence, Fr. 

Impe'nitency. J in and penitence.] Ob¬ 
duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes ; fi¬ 
nal difregard of God’s threatenings or 
mercy. 

Where one msn ever comes to repent, a thonfand 
end their days in final impenitence . South. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel the frickeduefs 
and impenitencj of the heathens was a much more 
excufeablc thing, becaufe they were in a great mea- 
fiue ignorant of the rewards of another life. 

Tillotjon. 

Lie will advance from one degree of wickednefs 
and impenitence to another, ’Oil at lift he becomes 
Innkp** without remorfe. Rogert. 
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Impe'niteht. adj. [impenitent, Fr.brand 
penitent.] Finally negligent of the duty 
of repentance; obdurate. 

Our lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent 
men's rajueft; as, on the other fide, the apoftie's 
fuit he hath of favour and mercy not granted. 

Hooker. 

They died 

Impenitent , snd left a race behind 

Like to themfclves. Milton. 

When the reward of peflitents, and punifhment 
of impenitents, is once aflented to as true, 'tis im- 
poftibic but the mind of man fhould with for the one, 
and have diflikes to the other. Hammond. 

Imp e'nitently. adv. [from impenitent .] 
Obdurately; without repentance. 

The condition required of us is a conrtellatlon of 
all the gofpel graces, every one of them rooted in 
the heart, though mixed with much wcaknefs and 
perhaps with many fins,fo they be not wilfully, and 
impenitently lived and died in. Hammond. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old. 

Still run on poets I Pope. 

Imfe'nnous. adj. [inmdpenna, Latin.] 
Wanting wings. This word is conve¬ 
nient, but, I think, not ufed. 

It is generally received an earwig hath no wings, 
and is reckoned amongft impennous infe&s, but he 
that (hall, with a needle, put afide the fhort and 
the a thy cafes on their back, may draw forth two 
wings, laiger than in many flies. Brown. 

Imperate. adj. [imperatns, Lat.] Done 
with confcioufnefs; done by direction of 
the mind. 

The elicit internal adh of any habit may be quick 
and vigorous, when the external imperate alts of 
the fame habit utterly ceafe. South. 

^Thofc natural and involuntary a&ings are not 
«OT: by deliberation, yet they are done by the energy 
of the foul and inftrumentality of the fpirits, as well 
as thofc imperate a&s, wherein we fee the empire of 
the foul. Hale. 

Imperative, adj. [iptperatif, Fr. imp era - 
tinjui , Lat.] Commanding; expreffive of 
command. 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to fig- 
nify the intention of commanding, forbidding, al¬ 
lowing, difallowing, intreating; which likewife, 
from the principal ufeof it, it it called the imperative 
mood. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Imperatively. adv. In a commanding 
ftyle; authoritatively. 

Imperceptible, adj. [imperceptible, Fr. 
in 2nd perceptible.] Not to be difeovered ; 
not to be perceived; final!; fubtle; quick 
or (low, fo as to elude obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by 
our fenfe; yea, and the more refined parts of mate¬ 
rial exigence, which, by reafoo of their fubtihv, 
cfcape our perception. Hale. 

In the fudden changes of his fubjelt with a 1 moft 
imperceptible ooBoe&ioftt, the Theban poet is his 
snafter. Dryden. 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, re- 
fembling flames, or the gliding of a (bake upon the 
ground: they muft be almoft imperceptible to the 
touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very (light, and 
almoft imperceptible, and fuch as tend to the bene¬ 
fit of the earth. Wood. 

Impercb'ptiblbniss. n.f. [icomimper- 
ceptible.] The quality of eluding obfer¬ 
vation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, 
by reafon of their fubtiky and impttceptiblenefs to 
us, are not fo much as within any of our faculties to 
apprehend. Hale. 

Imperceptibly, adv . [from impercepti¬ 
ble.] In a manner not to be perceived. 
Upon reading of a fable weare made to believe we 
vile oueft 
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aprlbly, we are taught by furprixe, and become wlfef 
and better unawares. Addijon • 

IMPERFECT, adj\ [imparfait, Fr. imper * 
fe&us, Lat.] 

I. Not complete ; not abfolutely finifhed ; 
defective. Ufed cither of perfons or 

things. 

Something he left ImperfeB in the (late. 

Which fince his coming forth, it thought of. 

Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger. 
That his return was moft required. Shake/j. 

Opinion it a light, vain, crude, and imprrftQ 
thing, fettled in the imagination ; but never arriving 
at the undemanding, there to obtain the tin&ure of 
reafon. Bex fonfon. 

The middle altion, which produceth imperfeU 
bodies, it fitly called, by fome of the sucienu, in* 

J juination or inconco&ion, which is a kind of putre- 
stfion. Bacon. 

The ancients were imperfeB in the doltrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and fire¬ 
works. Brown. 

Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which 
yet are fo uncafy to be fatisfaftorily underftood by 
our imperfeB intclle&, that let them be delivered 
in the cleared expmfions, the notions themfclves 
will yet appear obfeure. Boyle. 

A marcor is either imperfeB, tending to a greater 
withering, which is curable : or perfect, that is, an 
intire waiting of the body, excluding all cure. 

Harvey on ConJ'smptions. 
The ftilt-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy'd imperfeB on the fah’ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfeure and imperfeB ideas often involve our 
reafon, fo do dubious words pusale men. Locke . 

2. Frail; not completely good: as, our bed 
worfhip is imperfeB. 

Imperfection, n. f. [iikfirfcBion, Fr. 
from imperfeB .] Defell; failure; fault, 
whether phyfical or moral; whether of 
perlons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times 
full of impetfcBion ; and that which is fuppofcd 
behoveful unto men, prove th oftentimes moft per* 
niciout. Hooker. 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Sunhope, a 
woman for many imperftBions intolerable; but for 
pride monftrous. Hayward. 

ImperftBions would not be half fo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation of 
them. L’Efrange. 

,The world is more apt to cenfure than applaud, 
and himfclf fuller of imperftBions than virtues. 

AddiJon's SpeBator . 
Thofc are rather to be imputed to the hmplicity 
of the age than to any imperfeBion in that divine 
poet. Addrfcm. 

ImpeRfeCTLY. adv. [from imperfeB.] 
Not completely; not fully ; not without 
failure. 

Should finking nations fummon you away, 

Maria's love might juftify your ftay ; 

ImperfeBly the many vows are paid. 

Which for your fafety to the gods were made. 

Stepney. 

Thofc would hardly underftand language or reafon 
to any tolerable degree; but only a little and imper - 
feBly about things familiar. Locke . 

ImpeRforable*^’. [in aod perforo , Lat.] 
Not to be bored through. 

Imp rR for ate. adj 
Latin.] Not pierced 
hole. 

Sometimes children are bom imperforate | in 
which cafe a final 1 punilure, dftriTcd with tent, tffcfti 
the cure. * * Sharp. 

IMPERIAL, adj. [imperial, Fr. imperials 9 

Latin.] 

i. Royal; pofleffing royalty. 

Aim he took 

At a fair veilal, throned in the Weft} 

But I might fee young Cupid's fiery (haft 

Quench’d in the dufte beams of the wal’iy moon^ 


i. [/'jr and perforate, 

sd through; without a 
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And the imperial votVeft pafled oo 

In maiden meditation, fancy free# Sbakefpeart. 

2, Betokening royalty; marking fove- 
reignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown. 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 
Derives life If to me. Sbakefpenre's Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch; 

regal; royal; monarchical. " 

*1 be main body of die marching fbe 
Againft th’ imperial palace is defign’d. Dryden. 

You that are a fov’reign prince* allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal fway. Dry den. 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d flaves to free, 
Thefc are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden. 

Imperialist .n.f* [from imperial .] One 
that belongs to an emperour. 

The imperialifls imputed the caufe of fo fr ameful 
a flight unto the Venetians. KnoUes’s Hi fiery. 

IMPE'RIOUS. adj. [tmperUuXf Fr. impf 

r tafia. Lat.] 

X. Commanding ; tyrannical; anthorita- 
tive; haughty ; arrogant; affuming com¬ 
mand. 

If it be your proud will 

To (hew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenfer . 

This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Not -ch* imperious (how 
Of the full fortun’d Csfar ever frail 
Be brooch’d with me. Sbakefp. Ant. and Clcop. 

He is an imperious di&ator of the principles of 
vice, and impatient of all contradi&ion. More. 

How much I filter'd, and how long I ftrove 
Againft th* aflaults of this imperious love! Dry Jen 

Recollect what diforder hafty or imperious words 
from parents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. 

- r Locke. 

2. Powerful 5 afeendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a 
heart large as the fand upon the fea fro re, could 
command all the knowledge of nature and art. 

THlotfon. 

1MPE R IOU8I.Y. adev. [from imperious . 

With arrogance of command; with in- 
folence of authority. 

Who is there, that koocketh fo bnperiov/h f 

Shakefpeare. 

Who can abide, that, againft their own dolors, 
fix whole books fhould, by their fatherhoods of 
Trent, be under pain of a curfe, imperioufiy ob¬ 
truded upon Cod and his church ? Hall. 

It is not to infuli and domineer, to look difdatn- 
fully, and revile imperioufiy , that procures an efteem 
from any one. South. 

The lage, tranfported at th ’ approaching hour, 
Imperioufiy thrice thunder’d on the floor 1 Cartb. 

ImpeRious ness. n. f* [from imperious.] 

x. Authority; air of command. 

So wook he ufe htSTUnperioafnefs, that we had a 
delightful fear and awe, which made us loth to lofe 
our hopes. 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperioufuefs and feverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have rtaion of their own to guide 
then. Cocke. 

ImpeRishable. adj. [imperiffable, Fr* in 

and per/jb.] Not to be deftroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imptrijbable j and though pierc’d with wound, 

T a/ Sr m Vl n ^ by ■**!* T£ our ** al ' d * Milton. 

impersonal, adj. [ imperfonei , Fr. //»- 

perfsnalis, Lat.] Not varied according 
to the perfons. 

Imperjoualt be declined throughout all moodrand 
femes, a verb imperfonal hath no nominative cafe 

T bcf " t Accidence. 

Impersonally. adns% [from imperfonal.] 
According to the manner of an imper- 
fonal verb. 

Impersua'sibLI. adj. [in and perfuajibilu. 


perfi 


Sidney. 
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Latin#] Not to be moved 

fion. , 

Eveiy pious perfoa ought to be a Noah, a preacher 
of righteoufnefe ; and if it be his fortune to have as 
imperfuafibU an auditory, if he cannot avert the 
deluge, it will yet deliver his own foul, if he cannot 
benefit other men’s. Decay of Piety. 

ImpeRtinbnce. I n.f [impertinence 9 Fr. 
ImpeRtine ncy. J from impertinent .] 

1 . That which is of no prefent weight; 
that which has no relation to the matter 
in hand. 

Some though they lead a Angle life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themfelvcs, and account future 
times impertinencies. Bacon. 

2# Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and itapertinency mist, 

Rcafoa and madnefe 1 Sbakefp. King Lear. 

3. Troublcfomenefs; intrufion. 

It will be laid 1 handle an art no way fuitable to 
my employments or fortune, and fo ftand charged 
with intntnon and impertinency. Wotton's ArcbiteB. 

We fhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of 
pedants# who sfitd to talk in a 1 ^^ not to be 
underftood. Sxvft. 

4* Trifle 5 thing of no value. 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
bnpertmencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a 
folid contentment. Evelyn. 

_ Nbthing is more eafy than to reprefeat as imper¬ 
tinencies any parts of learning, that have no imme¬ 
diate relation to the happinefs or convenience of 
mankind. ^ Addifon. 

There are many fubtle impertinencies learnt in the 
fchools, and many painful trifles, eten among the 
mathematical theorems and problems. iPdtts. 

ImpeRtinent. adj. [impertinent* Fr. in 
and pertinent , Latin.] 

1. Of no relation to the matter ii 
no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether 
impertinent unto the affairs of the church of God. 

Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent 
to us, and do not concern us, are but a more fpc- 
cious idlenefs. Tillotfon . 

2. Importunate; intnifive; meddling. 

3. Foolilh ; trifling; negligent of the pie- 
fent purpofe. 

*Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they 
can be fo impertinent as to enquire what the wot Id 
docs. Pope. 

ImpbRtinent. n.f. A trifler; a med¬ 
dler; an intruder; one who enquires or 
interpofes where he has no right or call. 

Covernours would have enough to do to trouble 
their heads with the poUticka of every meddling 
officious impertinent. L'Efirange. 

Impertinently.*^, [from impertinent.] 

1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 
z. Troublefbmely; officioufty; intrufively. 

I have had joy given me as prtpofteroufly, and as 
impertinently , as they give it to men who marry 
where they do not love. Suckling. 

The bleffednefs of mortals, now the higheft faint 
m the celellial hierachy, began to be fo imper¬ 
tinently importuned, that great part of the litunr* 
was addrefled folely to her. Hooker. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy? If it is a dream, 
let me enjoy it Addifon. 

Impkrtran'sibility. n.f. -f/Vand/^r- 

tranfeo, Lat.] Impoflibility to be pafled 
through. 

. ® willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons 
given by others; at of the impcrtranjibility of eter¬ 
nity, and iropoffibiliry therein to attain to the pre¬ 
fent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 

IMPE'RVJOUS. adj. [ impervius % Lat.] 

1. Unpayable; impenetrable. 

Bet the difficulty of paffing back 
Slay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
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ImpafTable, Impervious ; let us try 
To found a path from hell 10 that new worid. Mile* 
Wc may thence difeern of hojy dole a texture 
glafs is, fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious 
to the air, that it was forced to break the glaii 9 to free 

The caufe of reflection is riot the impinging of 
light on the folid or impenriotn )parts of bodies. 

Newton's Opticks. 
A great many veflels are, in this ftate, impervious 
by the fluids. Arbutbnol* 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 
Increafe the darknefs, and involve the fries. Pope K 

2. Inacceflible. Perhaps improperly ufea* 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. 

And dear of rocks. Pope's OdyJJey. 

Imp eRvidusness. n. ft [from impervious.] 
The ftate of not admitting any paffage. 
Imp eti'gi nous. adj. [from impetigo , Lat.] 
Scurfy; covered with fmall fcabs. 

Fmpetrable. adj. [ impetrabdit , from im* 
petro 9 Lat. impetrable 9 Fr.] Poflible to 
be obtained. Dicl. 

To Pmpitrate. v. a. \jmpetrer % Fr. im - 
petra 9 Lat.] To obtain by intreaty. DiB. 
Impetra'tion. ft. f. [impetration , Fr. im* 
petratio 9 from impetro 9 Lat. ] The z&. of 

obtaining by prayer or intreaty. Not 
much a fed. 

The bleffed facrament U the myftery of the death 
of Chrifl, and the application of his blood, which 
was fted for the rermflion of fins, and is tjie great 
^neans of impetration , and the meritorious caufe of 
• 1 * # Taylor. 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the 010ft 
powerful liturgy, and means of impetration in thi* 
world. Taylor. 

Impetuosity, n. f. [impetuofite, Fr. from 

impetuous .] Violence; fury; vehemence; 
force. 

■ 

1 will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of 
valour, and drive the gentleman into a moft hideous 
opinion of his rage, frill, fory, and impetuojiey. 

Sbakefp. Twelfth Night* 
The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
and fo violently purfued by his fpirit and impetus - 

j 41 !' m ' Clarendon. 

The mind gives not only licence,~but incitation to 
the other pafiions to take their fredt range, and adt 
with the utmoft impetuofity. Decay of Piety 

IMPETUOUS, adj. \jmpetueux 9 Fr. from 
impetus 9 Lat.] 

i. Violent 5 forcible; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood. 

Rolling its caurfe, defign’d their country's good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpeed 
From the low earth tore fome polluted weed. Prior. 

z* Vehement of mind ; paffionate. 

The king, ’tis true, is noble, but impetuous. 

_ Rowe. 

Impetuously. ad<v. [from impetuous .] 
Violently; vehemently: both of men 
and things. 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar ; v 
Through rocks and woods impetuoujly he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting lurface hides. 

Addifon. 

ImPe'tuovsness. n. f [from impetuous.] 
Violence; fmy; vehemence of paflion. 

1 wifr all words or rage might vanifr in that breath 

that utters them; that 13 they refemblc the wind 
in fury and impeluoufnefs 9 fo they might in tran- 
fientnefs. Occay of Piety. 

IMPETUS* n. f. [Latin.] Violent ten* 
dency to any point; violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defeent ’till they 
were contiguous to the fun, whither both mutual 
attractions and impetus catricd them ? Bentley's Set. 

ImpieRceable. adj. [/« and pierce •] Im¬ 
penetrable ; not to be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft ; 
fiKa Foe 
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For never felt bis Impierceable breaft 

So woad'rou* force from hand of living wight* 

Spenfsr* 

Impi'ety. n*f. impiete, French; impietm, 

Latin.] 

l. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con¬ 
tempt of the duties of religion* 

To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than jep htha's, when he facrific'd hit daughter. 

Shakefpeart. 

2* An aft of wickcdnefs; expreffion of ir- 
religion. In this fenfe it has a plural* 

If they die unprovided* no more is the king guilty 

of ihofe impieties for which they are now vifited. 

Shakefpeare. 

Can J uno fucli impieties approve ? Denham. 

We have a melancholy proipc& of the ftate of our 
religion: foch a mating impieties can be equalled 
by nothing but by thole cities confumcd of old by 
fire. f«Sfc 

To Impi'gnorate. *v. a. [in and pignut, 

Latin.] To pawn; to pledge* • 

ImpT c notation, it./, [from impignorate .] 

The aft of pawning or putting to pledge. 

To Impi'nce. v* #. [ impingo , Latin.] To 
fall againft; to ftrike againft; to dalh 
with. 

Things are referved in the memory by fome cor¬ 
poreal exuviae and material images* which, having 
impinged on the common (enfe, rebound thence into 
fome vacant cells of the brain. Glanville . 

The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of 
light on the folid or impervious parts of beriies. 

Newton's Opt ids . 

To Impi'ncuate. v* a* [its and pinguis, 

Latin.] To fatten; to make fat. 

Frictions alfo do more fell mnd impinguate the 
body than exercife : for that in friftioos die inward 
parts are at reft. Bacon. 

I'M PIOUS, adj. [impius, Latin.] Irreli¬ 
gious^ wicked; profane; without reve¬ 
rence of religon* 

That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in 
any ftead to dirett, but may be let pafs as needlefs to 
beconfoked with, we judge it profane, impious , and 
irreligious to think. Hooker. 

Ceafe then this impious rage. Milton* 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft. 

Who flam’d his ftepdame's bed with impious luft. 
v Dry den. 

And impious nations fear'd eternal night. Dryd. 

Shame and reproach is generally the poitionofthe 
impious and irreligious. South . 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear (way. 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. _ Addijon. 

Since after thee may rife an impious line, 

Ccarfe manglen of the human face divine: 

Faint on, ’till fate diflolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tick til. 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

Grand miftakes in religion proceed from taking 
literally what was meant figuratively, from which 
fevers! impious abfurdities followed, terminating in 
infidelity. Forbes. 

I'm piously. ad*u. [from impious .] pro¬ 
fanely; wickedly. 

The Roman wif, who impiostfly divides 
His hero and hia gods to different lidcs, 

I would condemn. Granville. 

Implacab i'l ity, n* f* [from implacable J] 

Inexorablenefs; irreconcilcable enmity ; 
unappeafible malice. 

IMPLA'CAB LE. adj* [implacab ills, Lat. 

implacable, Fr.] Not to be pacified; in¬ 
exorable ; malicious; conftant in enmity. 

His iocenfement is fo implacable , that fatisfa&ion 
can be none but by pangs of death. Sbake/p m 

Darah bears a generoul mind: 

But to implacable revenge inclin'd; 

A bounteous matter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 

The French are the moft implacable and the mod 
dangerous enemies of the B> itiih nation. Addijon , 

)ij tizetib 
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Impi.a'cably. ad<x>* [from implacable*] 


With malice not to be pacified; inexor¬ 
ably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts ; 
upon which, though nothing was after done, yet it 
kept up the apprehenfions in the people of dangers, 
mnd difindined them from the queen, whom they 
begun every day more implacably to hat*, and con¬ 
sequently to difoblige. _ Clarendon. 

2* it is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of 
mixed fenfe of a tyrant’s love. 

I love. 

And *tis below my greatnefs to difown it; 

Love thee implacably,’ytt hate thee too. Dryden. 

To Impla'nt. *u* a. [in and planto, Latin.] 
To infix; to infert; to place; to engraft; 
to fettle ; to fet; to (bw. The original 
meaning, of putting a vegetable into the 
ground to grow, is not often ufed. 

How can you him unworthy then decree. 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be ? 

Sidney. 

See, Father! what firft-fruit* on earth are fprung. 
From thy implanted grace irr man! Milton. 

No need of public fan&ions this to bind. 

Which Nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden • 

There grew to the outlideof the arytenoides ano¬ 
ther cartilage, capable of motion by the help of fome 
mufcles that were implanted in it. Ray. 

God having endowed man with faculties of know¬ 
ing, was no more obliged to implant thofc innate' 
notions in his mind, than that, having given him 
reafon, hands, and materials, he ihould build him 
bridges. Locke. 

Implantation* re* J* [implantation, Fr. 
from implant .] The aft of fitting or 
planting; the aft of enfixing or fettling. 

Implausible.^', [in and plaujible*] Not 
fpecious; not likely to feduce or per- 
luade. 

Nothing can better improy political fchool-boys 
than die art of making plaufible or implauftble ha¬ 
rangues againft the very opinion for which they re- 
folve to determine. * Swift. 

Implement, n.f. [implement um, from />/*- 
pleo, Lat.] 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fup- 
plies wants. 

Unto life many Implements are neceCTary; more, 
if we feek fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, de¬ 
light, and pleafure. Hooker. 

2. Inftrument of manufafture; tools of a 
trade; veffcls of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thoufend pounds, and 
hath his tools and implements to coin ux times as 
much. Swift. 

It is the practice of the eaftem regmns for the 
artifts in metals to carry about with them the whole 
implements of trade, to the houfe where they find 
employment. _ Broome. 

Imple'tion .n.f. [impleo, Latin.] The 
aft of filling; the ftate of being full. 

Theophvaftui conceived), upon a plentiful imple- 
tion , there may foccecd a difruption of the matrix. 

Brown. 

Imple'x. adj* [implexus, Latin.] Intricate; 
entangled; complicated: oppofed to Jim - 

pie. 

Every poem is either Jimple or implex s it is called 
fmple when there it no change of fortune m it; 
implex , when the fortune oi the chief a&or changes 
from bad to good, or from good to bad. Spectator. 

To IMPLICATE. *v. a. [impliyuer, F 
pl(co, Latift.] To entangle; to embarrafs; 
to involve; to infold. 

The ingredients of faltpctre do lb mutually impli- 
cate and hinder each other that the concrete ads 
but very languidly. Boyle . 

Implication, n. f. [implkntio, Lat, im¬ 
plication, French, from implicate .J 
i. Involution; entanglement. 
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Three principal ciufes of firmneft ire the groffneft* 
the quiet contad, and the implication of the com¬ 
ponent parts. Boyle* 

2. Inference not exprefied, but tacitly in¬ 
culcated. 

Though civil caufes, according to fome men, are 
of lefs moment than criminal, yet the dodors are, 
by implication, of a different opinion. 

Ay life's Par ergon. 

IMPLICIT, adj* f implicite, Fr. implicitus , 
Latin.] 

r. Entangled ; infolded ; complicated. 
This fenfe is rare. 

In his woolly fleece 

I ding implicit. » Pope, 

The humble ftirub. 

And butt) with frizzled hair implicit. Tbomfon. 

2* Inferred; tacitly compri fed; not exprefied. 

In the firft cftablifhment of fpeech there was 41s 
implicit compad, founded upon common con fent; 
that fuch and fuch words ihould be figns, whereby 
they would expfels their thoughts one to another. 

South. 

Our etprefs requeftt are not granted, but the im¬ 
plicit defires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smalridge • 

3. Hefting upon another; connefted with 
another over which that which is con¬ 
nefted to it has no power; trufting with¬ 
out referve or examination. Thus, by 
implicit credulity, I may believe a letter 
yet not opened, when I am confident of 
the writer’s veracity. 

There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace 
is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all 
colours will agree in the dark. Bacon • 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 

Whilft every man's his own interpreter. Denham . 

Implicitly, adv* [from implicit .] 

1. By inference compriied, though not ex- 
prefTed. 

The divine infoe&ion into the affairs of the world 
doth ncceilarily follow from (lie nature and being of 
God; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his exiftence; he may acknowledge what he will 
with his mouth, but in his heart he hath (aid there 
is no God. Bentley . 

2. By connexion with fomething elfc; 
depcndcntly ; with unreferved confidence 
or obedience. 

My blulhing mule with confcious fear retires, 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. Rofcommcn. 

Learn notrodifpute the methods of his providence; 
but humb*y and implicitly to acquiefce in and adore 
them. AtterBury . 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourfelves with this poor ip- 
fle&ion, that we (hall fare as well as thofe that go 
before us. Regess. 

To IMPLCVRE. *v. a, [ implortr , French; 

implore , Lat.] 

1. To call upon in fupplication; to folicit. 

They (hip their oaYt, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the potv'rs divine, 
imploring all the gods that reign above. 

Pope's Odyffey , 

2. To afk; to beg. 

Do not fay ’cis foperftition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blefling. 

Skakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Implo're. n . f . [from the verb.] The aft 
of begging; intreaty; folicitation. Not 
in ufe. 

Urged fore 

With picreing words and pitiful implore. 

Him baity to arife. Fairy Queen. 

iMTLo'REa. n . f * [from implore *] Solicitor. 

Mere imptorers of unholy foils. 

Breathing, like fan&ified and pious. 

The better to beguile. Shakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

I w plu # m En. adj* [implumti , Latin.] With¬ 
out feathers. Did* 

To 
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To Imply'. *v. a • [impfiquer, French: #«- 
plico. Latin.] * 

!• § To unfold; to cover; to intangle. Not 
in nfc. 

His courage flout. 

Striving to foofe the knot tk at fail him tier# 
Himfelfin ftraigh ter bonds tooralh implies. 

Fairy £fateen m 

And Phcsbos flying fo moft ifaamefu! fight. 

His Uuflung face in foggy clouds implies . 

Fairy Queen 

fee 
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2# To involve orcomprife as a confequence 
or concomitant. 

That it was in ufe among the Greeks, the word 
triclinium imptietb. Hr rum's Vulgar Errors. 

What follows neat is no objection j for that im- 
e />/;«. hull Drjdn 

Bows the ftreufth of brawny arms imply. 

Emblems of valour, and of victory. Drydcn. 

Wliere a malicious ad is proved, a malicious in- 
tention is implied . Sherlock. 

zoIm poison. v. a. [empoifoner , French. 
It might be written emptifon.] 

I. To corrupt with poifon. 

7. One doth not know 

How much an ill word doth impdfon liking. 

- , ... Sbakefpearc. 

2 m To ki]l with poifen. This is rare. See 
Empoison. 

A man by his own alms impdfin'd. 

And with his charity flain. Sbake/p. 

Impolarily. ad<v. fwr and/o/ar.] Not 

according to the direftion of the poles. 
Little uied. r 

Being impelarHj adjoined unto a more vigorwa 
Joad^oac, it will, m a (bore time, exchange its poles. 

Impoli'tical.I aJL [in and politick ,] 
Impolitic*. j Imprudent; indifereet; 

void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's policy. 

f° r onr ; 1 1 ° ■* *****; but rather Jo 
e all prudent forefight and circumfpeltion, left our 

fimplicty be ovtr-reach *d by cunning ft ights. Hooker. 

Impoli tically. > adv. [in and politicald\ 

Impoliticly. f Without art or fore¬ 
call. 

aJ >- i" and 

Void of perceptible weight. 

It produces vifible and real etfcdU by imponderous 
and invifible emiftions. Brown's VulgarErrours. 

Imforosity .n.f. [rirand/orww.J Abfcnce 

°V' nt, ^ 5 C8 J compa^nefs; elofenefs. 

or tynofnj betwixt the tangible 
ptrls, and the greatneft or fmallnefs of the pores. 

Imporous. adj [ittBndpcrenf.] Free from 
pores; free from vacuities or interfticcs; 
dole oftexture; completely folid. 

It has its earthly and falinous parts fo exa&ly 
A ? P* '** ^ “ « imporous t and not 

difcretcd by atomical terminations. 

ir _ Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

It atoms ftould defcend plumb down with equal 

s^tisafss;*■> 

r - import. ESg-* 

1 * 10 J ?"7 int0 *ny countiy from abroad; 

oppofed to export. ' 

For Elis I would fail with utmofl fpecd, 

T import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. 

2 . To imply; to infer. P °**' 

on, ?, Co ? 1 P rehendeJ our neceffities, 

but in fuch fort alfo framed every petition as mi/hr 

^ai^ril i ferv * ** r * : ** do,h * th ° 

,tl alway * imfw ‘ * 

Tht iumt of difcflio, imfcrt'tb not u",hcy 


wohfd fain haVe it conftnred 5 but the felf-fame 

thing it fignifieth whichthe name of doferine doth. 

—.. Hooker. 

I Jus queftson we now afleed, imported , as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacon. 

5 * To produce in confequence. 

Something he left i mperfetl in the Rate, 

Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdomTo much fear and danger. 

That his return was moft requ ir*d. Sbake/p. 

4. [Importer, i m porte f & rench. Imperfonal- 

\y ) To be of moment: as, it imports, 
it is of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknels, with what elfe more fcrious 
Importetb thee to know, this bears. Sbaktfp. 

Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal per¬ 
petually molten; for that above all importetb to the 

work * Bacon. 

Number in armies importetb not much, where 
*he people is of weak courage. Baron. 

This to attain, whether heav*n move, or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton . 

It may import us in this calm to hearken more 
than we have done to the ftormt that are now railing 
abroad. • Tempi* 

If I endure it, what imports it you ? Drjden\ 

Impo'rt. n,f. [from the verb.] 

1. Importance; moment; confequence. 

What occafion of import 
Hath all fo long detain'd you from your wife f 

Some bufinefs of import that triumph wears ^ 
You feem to go with. Dryd. and Lee's Cedi pm. 

When there is any difpute, the judge ought to 
appoint the fum according to the eloquence and abi¬ 
lity of the advocate, and in proportion to the import 
of .h* 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former observations made about vegeta- 

bles a third of the fame import made in mineral 
iubrtioces. - 

3. Any thing imported from abroad; as, 

our imports ought not to exceed our ex¬ 
ports. 

Impo'rtabli. adj. [in and portable.] Un- 
fupportable; not to be eiidured. A word 
accented by Spenfer on the firft lyllable. 

It is ufed in the Apocrypha. 

nr®!*!* onct him on either fide. 

With hideous ftrokes and importable power, 

. That forced him his ground to traverfe wide. 

And wifely watch to ward that deadly ftour. 

r . Fairy Queen. 

Imfo'itakci. n.f. [French.] 

*• Thing imported or implied Rare. 

A nowbfc I >mon of bonder appeared in them ; 
but the wifefl beholder, that knew no more but fee¬ 
ing, could not fay if the importance were joy or for- 
ro "; . . Sbakr/p. Winter's Tale 

2. Matter; fubjeft. Not in ufc. 

It had been pity you foould have been put toge¬ 
ther with fo mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, 
upon importance of fo flight a nature. Sbake/p. 

3. Confequence; moment. 

We confidcr 

Th' importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Sbakefh. 

I hy own importance know, r 

Nor bound thy narrow views to thing* below. Pope. 

^ S ^ O B m improper ufe pecu- 
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O then whatintereft ftall I make 
To fave my laft important ftakb, 

»ooft juft have cayfe to quake ? Ro/com . 
_ The great important end that God defigns religion 
tor, the government of mankind fufiiciently (hews 
the nccefiity of its being rooted deep in the heart, and 
put beyond the danger of being tom up by any ordi¬ 
nary violence. r South. 

examine how the fafhionable pra&ice of the world 
can be reconciled to the important do&rine of our 

rtI, ; lon - Rogers. 

Important truths ftill let your fables hold. 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. Granvil'e. 

* h ’ important hour had pafs'd unheeded by. 

Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy! 
This feems to be the meaning here. 

He fiercely at him flew. 

And with important outrage him aflail'd: 

Who foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew. 
And nim with equal valour countervail'd. Fairy 0, 

3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. 

See Importance. 

Great France 

My mourning and important tears hath pitied. 

Impcrta'tion. n.f. [from import.} ihC 

adi or prafticc of importing, or bringing 

into a country from abroad; oppofed to 
exportation . 

The king's reafonable profit fliould not be neg- 

1 r^° n - im t >ortation ™ exportation. Bacon . 

Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers 
ot people than it would be able to bear without the 
importation of corn from foreign parts. Addijon. 

The emperor has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures into any part of the empire. 

T Addifon on Italy. 

Importer, n.f. [from import .] One that 
brings in from abroad. 

It is impoflibie to limit the quantity that fliall be 
brought in, efpecially if the importers of it have fo 
lure a market as the Exchequer. Swift. 


liar to Sbake/p care. 

Maria writ 
The letter at fir Toby's great importance j 
In recompcnce whereof he hath married her. 

r / . Sbake/p. 

RTAKT * tidj. [important , French. ] 

1 • Momentous; weighty ; of great confe- 
quencc. 

The moft important and preffing care of a new 

n J!5° r0US waa hi * marriage, for mediate 
eftabhfhment of tbe royal line. Wot ton. 

Ihis furadds treachery to the crime: *tis the 

falsifying 1U moft important trull. Vcoav of Pietv. 


Impo rtless. adj. [from import .] Of no 
moment or confequence. 1 his is a word, 
not in ufe, but not inelegant. 

We Iefs expert 

That matter necdlefs, of importlefs burthen, 

IMPORTUNATE, adj. [faJK 

tin i importune, French.] Unfeafonabie 

and inceffant in felicitations ; not to be 
repulfed. 

I was in debt to my importunate bufinefs 5 but ha 

wodld not hear my excufe. Sbakefh 

. The y ma y™‘ >>c able to bear the clamour of an 
mpernatatt fii, tor. Smalridgt. 

A rule reftrainsthe moft importunate appetites of 
our nature. Rogeis. 

Importunately. ad<v. [from impertn - 
nate.] With inceffant felicitation; per- 
tinacioufly in petition. 

Their pertinancy is fuch, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they afiume another? and 
are fo importunately troubfofome, as makes many 
think it impoflibie to be freed from them. Duppa. 

Imfo'rtunatekess n.f. [from i m L r '. 
tunate. Inceflant felicitation. 

She with more and more importunatenefs craved, 
which, in all good manners, was either of us to be 
defired, or not granted. Sidney 

To IM PO RT LJ 'N _E « \i m port«ner, ?i. 

important! 1 1 Latin. Accented anciently 
on nie fecond fyllable.] To teize; to 
harais with flight vexation, perpetually 
recurring ; to moleft. 

Agaiuft alt fenfe you do importune her. Sbake/p. 

II he; sfpiedany lewd gaiety in his fellow-fervants, 
his mailer thould llraitways know it, and not reft 
tree from importuning, until the fellow had put awav 

hl * &ult ‘ Card. 
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to he fo impert i n e ntly importuned, Ait a gflftt ptft 
of Ac liturgy wu addreffedfolely to her. 

Howel's Focal Fbrtfi. 
The bloom of beauty other yean demands. 

Nor will be gather'd by fuch wither'd hand*: 

You Importune it mth a falfe detire. Dryden, 

Every ooe ha A experimented Ais troublefome in- 
trufion of feme frifking ideas, which thus importune 

Ae undcribnaacg, and hinder itfrom being employed. 

Locke. 

We have been obliged to hire troops from feveral 
rinccs of Ac empire, whole roinifters and retidentt 
uve perpetually impor timed the court wiA un- 
reafenable demands. Swift. 

Impo'rtu'ne adj . \impcrtunut , Latin. It 
was anciently pronounced with the accent 
on the fecond fyliable.] 

1. Conftantly recurring; troublefome by 
frequency. 

AH that charge did fervently apply* 

With greedy malice and importune toil; 

And planted there their huge artillery. 

With which they daily made moft dreadful battery. 

Sprefer . 

Heniy, king of England, needed not to have be¬ 
llowed Such great fums, nor fe to have bulled hitnfclf 
with importune and inceflant labour, to compafs my 
deaAand ruin, if I had been a feigned peifon. 

Bacon'* Henry VII. 

2. Troublefome; vexatious. 

And th* armies of their creatures all, and feme 
Do ferve to them, and wi A importune might 
War agaioft us, the vaflals of their will. Spenfer. 

If the upper foul can check what is confected to 
by the will, in compliance with the fiefe, and can 
then hope, that after a few years of fenfuality, that 
importune rebellious fervant Shall be eternally call off, 
Ais would be feme colour for that novel perfuafion. 

Hammond. 

The fame airs, which feme entertain wi A moft 
delightful tranfports, to oAers are importune . 

Glanville'* Scepfit. 

3. Unfeafonable; coming, afking, or hap¬ 
pening at a wrong time. 

No fair to (hine 

Equivalent, or fecond! which compelPd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gase and worfeip Aee. Milton . 

Importu'nely. adv. [from importune .] 

1. Troublefomely; inccflantly. 

The palmer bent his ear unto the noifc. 

To wcet what call'd fo importunely : 

Again he heard a more efforced voice. 

That bade him come in hade. Fairy Queen. 

2. Unfeafonably; improperly. 

The conftitutiona that the apoftles made concern¬ 
ing deacons and widows, are, wiA much importunity 
hut very impirtunely urged by the difciplinarians. 

Sanderfon. 

Importunity. n.J. [ importunitas , Latin: 
import unite , French, from importunate .] 
Inceflant folicitation. 

Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a wo¬ 
man of a haughty fpirit, he altered bis former purpofe. 

Knotle*. 

Thrice 1 deluded her, and tum"d to fport 
He r imtortun ity . Milton *s Agonifiex. 

^IMPOSE. <7. [impofer, French; im- 
pojitum , Latin.] 

1To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 

It (hall not be lawful to impofe toll upon (hem. 

Ezra, vii. 

If a fen do fall into a lewd a&ton, the imputation, 
by your rule, (hould be imp fed on the father. 1 

Sbakrfp} 

To tyrants others have their country feld, 

Jmpcfng foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. JEn.' 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
Thy plagues, mod curie them wi A fuch ills ms thofe. 

Pope. 

«. To enjoin ar a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there under the fen, what 
a&ton corrcfpondent or repugnant unto the law which 
Cod haA impofed upon his creatures, but in or upon 
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Sbakcfp. 

To be 


IMP 

' It Cod doth wotfc, according to At law which him* 
fclf haA eternally purposed to keep I Hooker • 

There was m thorough way made by Ae fword for 
Ac impo&t* of the laws upon them. 

Spenfer at Ireland. 

Thou on the deep impoffi nobler laws. 

And by that jufticehaft remov'd Aecaufe. Waller • 

Chriftianity haA hardly impofed any other laws 
upon us, but what are enacted in our natures, or are 
agreeable to the prime and fundamental laws of it. 

TiUotfon. 

Impofe but your commands, 

ThU hour (hall bring you twenty Aoufand hands. 

Dryden . 

It wu neiAer hupefed on me, nor fe much at the 
fubjeft given me by any man, Dryden. 

3. To fix on; to impute to. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute A at 
unto Ae firft caufe which we imptfe not on the fe- 
cond5 or what we deny unto nature, we impute unto 
nativity itfelf. Breton. 

4. To obtrude fallacioufly. 

Our poet thinks not fit 

T' impofe upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden . 

5. To Imposed*. To put a cheat on; to 

deceive/ j 

Phyficians and philofophers have fullered them- 
felves to be fe far impofed upon as to publilh chytnical 
preparations they never tried. Boyle. 

He that thinks the word centaur Hands for feme 
real being, impofe* on himfclf, and miftakes words 
fer Aings. Locke. 

6. [Among printers.] To put the pages 
on the ftone, and fit on the chafes, in order 
to carry the forms to prefs. 

Impo'se. n.f. [from the verb.] Co 
injunction. Not in ufe. 

According to your ladyfeip’s intpeft 
I am Aus early come. 

Impo'seable. adj. [from impofe .] 
laid as obligatory on any body. 

They were not (imply impofeable on any particular 
man, farther than he was a member of feme church. 

Hammond. 

Impo'ser. n.f. [from impofe .J One who 
enjoins as a Jaw; one who Jays 
on another as a hardlhip. 

1 he univerfilies’ fufierings might be mantfefted to 
all nations, and the impofer of tbefe oaths might 
repent. Walton . 

Imposition, n.f [impoftion, French; im- 
pv/ttns 9 Latin.] 

1. The aft of laying one thing on another. 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer of 
benediction of the bifeop, made more folcmn oy the 
impoftion of hands. Hammond. 

z. The aft of annexing. , . j 

Tlie firft impoftion of names was grounded among 
all nations, upon future good hope conceived of chil¬ 
dren. Camden. 

The impoftion of the name is grounded only upon 
the predominancy of that dement, whofe name is 
afcribtd to it-. Boyle. 

3. Injunftion ofany thing as a law or duty. 

Their determination is to trouble you with no 
more feit; unlefs you may be won by feme other 
fort than your father's impoftion , depending on the 
cafkets* Sbakefpeare. 

From impoftion of ftritt laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervife fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faiA. Milton . 

4. Conllraint; oppreftion. 

The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions 
by authority was rightly called impoftion. Locke. 

A greater load has been laid on us than we have 
been able to bear, and the groffett impoftion* have 
been fubmitted to, in order to forward the dangerous 
defigos of a Ca&ion. Swift. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, 
the occafion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and unrea- 
fenable impoftiont on the mind and pra&ice. Watts. 

. Cheat; fallacy; impofture. 

.A fupemumerary exercife enjoined fcho- 

.. w^iicrosof, (§} 


IMP 


any thing 


Thde Imp fit’ ks were fupply % 

To light my pipe, or pleafe my pride. 

Progrcfk of Difceufenti 

I MPO'stt B L B* adu [imptffib/e, Fr,’ in and pof> 

fible!\ Not to be done; not to be attained; 
imprafticable. 

It was impffblt that the ftate (hould continue 
quiet. a 

With men it is impffble\ but with Cod aU 
things arc polfcble. Mat. xix. 26. 

•Twere impojfbh for any enterprife to be lawful, 
if that which fbould legitimate it is fubfequent to it. 

Decay of Piety . 

Difficult it is, but not Impoffble. Cbillingwortb. 
It is impffble the mind (hould be ftopped any 
where in its progrefs in Chip (pace, how far foever it 
extends its thoughts. Locke. 

We cannot believe it impffble to God to mako 
a creature with more ways to convey into the under- 
(landing the notice of corporeal Aings than five. 

Locke » 

I my own thoughts deceive. 

With hope of things mpfiblt to find. Walft. 

Impossibility, n.f. impfftbilitt , Fr. from 

impcffblc. ] 


nprafticability 

ifible. 


Simple Philoclea, it is the impffbility that doth 
torment me; for unlawful defires are puniftied after 
the effefl of enjoying, but impoffible defires in the 
defire itfelf. Sidney • 

Admit all Aefe impffbilitiei and great abfurditics 
to be poffible and convenient. Wbitgifte m 

Lee the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars *gainft the fiery fen, 

M ordering impoffbility % to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Sbakcfp. Corlolannu 

They confound difficulty with tmpojfhility Semtb. 

Thofe who afiert the impojfbility of fpace existing 
without matter, muft make body infinite. Locke. 

When we fee a man of like paffions and weaknds 
wiA ourfetves going before us in Ae paths of duty, 
it confutes all lazy pretences of impojfbility. Rogers. 

2. That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, wiAout offence, wife daily that 
the affairs, which with evil feccefs are pait, might 
have fallen out much betreri yet to pray that they 
may have been any other than Aey are, this being a 
manifeft impffibility in itfelf, the rules of religion do 
not permit. Hooker• 

lmpffbilitie* l oh no, there's none. 

Could 1 bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 

I'm post, n.f \impoJl % impSt , Erench, impo- 
Jttum , Latin.] A tax ; a toll; a cuftora 
paid. 

Taxes and impofi* upoo merchants do fiddom good 
to the king's revenue; for Aat that he wins it) 
Ae hundred, be lofe A in the (hire. Bacon. 

Impo'sts. n.f [ imp<fe 9 French.] In ar* 
chitefture, that part of a pillar, in vaults 
and arches, on which the weight of the 
whole building lieth. Ainfworthm 

Impo'sthumatk. •v. n. [from impofi- 
hume. ] To form an abfcefs; to gather; 
to form a cyft or bag containing mat¬ 
ter. 

The bruife impofibumated and afterwards turned 
to a (linking ulcer, which made every body fey to 
c wne near her. Arbutbnot. 

To Impo'sthumate, <v. a. Toaffliftwith 

an impofthume. 

They would not fly that fergeon, whofe lancet 
Areatens none but the impofibumated parts. 

Decay of Piety. 

Imposthuma'tion. n.f [from imffibu- 
mate.] The aft offorming an impofthume; 
the ftate in which an impofthume is 
formed. 

He that snaketh Ae wound bleed inwards, en¬ 
dangered! malign ulcers and pernicious impofiinma- 
thus. Bacon's EJTayt • 

IMPOFTHUME. n.f [This feems to nave 
been formed by corruption from imp fern p 

as 
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as South writes it; and impoftem to have 
been written erroneoufly for affirm, 

an abfcefs.] A colleftion of pu¬ 
rulent matter in a bag or cyft. 

Now rotten difeafcs, rupl SO* catarrhs* and blad¬ 
ders full of impojtbutte r, make prepofterous difco- 
veries. Sbakefpeare. 

Ao error in the judgment is like an impoftem in the 
head* which is always ooifome* and frequently mar- 

**!• South. 

Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag of an «w- 

ftjbume. Harvey. 

Impo'stor. «./ [Impcjleur, Fr. from impofe; 

* m t°fa 9r » Latin.] One who cheats by a 
fictitious character. 

Shame and pain* poverty and ficknefs, yea death 
aod hell itfelf, are but the trophies of thofc fatal con- 

S uefts got by that grand impeftor, che devil, over the 
eluded Tons ot men. South. 

Impo'sturk. n. /. {impefiure French j im- 
pcftura , Latin.] Cheat; fraud; fuppofi- 
tioufnefs; cheat committed by giving to 
perfons or things a falfe character." 

That the foul* and angels have nothing to do with 
grofier locality it generally opinioned; but who is 
it that retains not a great part of the impoftnre, by 
allowing them a definitive i tbi 9 which is ltill but 
Imagination ? Glan-vilie's Scegfis. 

Open to them fo many of the interior fecrets of 
this myfteriout art* without Impofiure or invidious 
ftlerve- Evelyn. 

Wc know how fuccefefu! the late ufurper was* 
while his army believed him real in his seal againft 
kingfhip | but when they found out the impofiure, 
upon his afpiring to the fame himfelf* he was pre¬ 
fect!/ deferted* and never able to crown his ufurped 
greatnefr with- that title. South. 

Form new legends* 

ith follies and rmpojhtres. Irene. 


IMP 

There fat a certain man* impotent in his feet, being 
a cripple from his mother’s womb* who never had 
walked. yfcri, xiv. 

I hare leamM that fearful con£ qcd ting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull decay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fn a if-pac’d beggary. 

. Sbakefpeare. 

The impotent poor might be reliev’d* and the idle 


M 


Temple. 

[Animt im- 


} 
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1. Want of power; inability; imbecillity; 

wcaknefs. 

Some were poor by Impotent} of nature 5 at young 
• fatherleJi children* old decrepit perfons, ideois* and 

. Sir J. Hayward. 

Wcakneik, or the impetetK* of czercifiog animal 
morion, attends fevers. Arbutbnet. 

Cod is a friend and a father* whofe care fupolies 
our wants* and defends our impotence , and from 
whofe companion in Chriil we hope for eternal glory 
hereafter. Regers. 

"nis it not a reftriint or impottney, but the royal 
iiogative of the raoft abfolute king of kings { that 
dlls to do nothing but what he can; and that 
he can do nothing which is repugnant to his divine 
t^odoelu Bentley. 

2. UngovcmablencA of paffion. A Latin 
ficnification; am mi impotent w. 

Will he* |b wife, let fifofe at once his ire. 

Belike through impotence , or unaware* 

To give his enemies their wifh, and end 
"I hem in his anger, whom hit anger fares. 

To punilh endlefs ? 

Yet all combin’d* 

Your beauty and nty impotence of mind. Dryden. 

3. Incapacity of propagation. 

Duloeft with obfceniiy vnuft prove 
As hateful, fure, as impotence in love. Pope. 

IMPO TENT. adj. [ impotent * French; im¬ 
potent, Latin.] 

1 * Weak; feeble; warning force; wauling 
power. . ■■ b 

We that are ftrong mu ft bear the imbed Hi ty of 
the impotent , and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

Yel wealth is impotent 

To gain dominion, or to keep it gain'd. Milton. 

Although in dreadful whirl* wc hung* 

Hwh on the bioken wave, 

I knew thou weit not flow to hear* 

Urn impotent to fave. Add if on's Spectator. 

3 * Difabled by nature or difeafe. 

In thrfe porches lay a great multitude of impotent 
of blind* halt* and withered. Join r, r. 3. 


Milton . 


forced to labour. 

3. Without power of reftraint. 

patens.] 

With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had fcen, 
Whifp’ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen; 
Then, impotent of tongue* her fUence broke* 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fjpokc. Dryden . 

4-* Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Prim* who is thought impotent , 
that his mi ft rtfs would not have him* becaufe he 
is a flo.cn, and had committed a rape. Tatler. 

Vh potently. ad*v. [from impotent ] 
Without power. 

Proud Caefar* ’midft triumphal can. 

The fpoilt of nations* and the pomp of wan* 

Ignobly vain* and impotently great* 

Shcw'd Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in ftate. 

er x Pope. 

To Impound. *v. a. [in and pound* See 
Pound.] 

1 • To inclofe as in a pound; to (hut in 4 to 
confine. 

The great care was rather how to impound the 
rebels* that none of them might efcape* than that 
any doubt was made to vanquish them. Bacon. 

2. To £hut up in a pinfold. 

England 

Hath taken and impounded as a ft ray 
The king. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Setiog Kim wander about* 1 look him up for a 
ftray* and impounded him, with intention to reftore 
him to the right owner. Dryd. 

To Impo'wer. See Empower. 
Impracticable, adj. [tmpraGicable ., 

trench* in and praBicable .] 

*• Not to be performed; unfeafible; im- 

poflible. 

Had there not been ftill remaining bodies* the legi¬ 
timate offsprings of the antediluvian earth* ’(would 
have been an extravagant and impracticable un¬ 
dertaking to have gone about to determine any 
thinp concerning it. Woodward. 

'1 o preach up the neceffity of that which our e*- 
peneace tells us is utterly impracticable^ were to 
affright mankind with the terrible profpeft of uni- 
vetfal damnation. Rogen. 

2. Untraftable; unmanageable; (lubbom. 

That fierce impracticable nature 
Is governed by a dainty-fingered girl. 

Impra 7 cticablekbs«. nr. f. 

practicable.] 

i. Jmpoflibility. 

1 do not know a greater mark of an able 


Row. 
[from im- 


nifter than that of sightly adapting the 
tics of men* nor is any tiling more to 


Swift. 


with any matter or quality; fo make 

pregnant. 

In her ears the found 

Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn'd 
With reafon* to her Teeming. Miltcrh 

Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregn'd by thet. 
Forms lucid ftones. Thom fen . 

IMPRE'GNABLE. adj. [impregnable , hr.] 

i. Not to be farmed; not to be taken. 

Two giants kept themfelves in a caftlc* feated upon 
the top of a rock* impregnable * becaufe there waa 
no coming to it but by one narrow path, where one 
man s force was able to keep down an army. Sidney. 

us be back'd with God, and with the feas* 
Which he had given for fence impregnable , 

And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Sbak. 

Haft thou not him* and all 
Which he calls his, inclofed with a wall 
j ° f ftrength impregnable f Sandys. 

There the capitol thou fee*ft. 

Above the reft lifting his llately head 
On the Tarpeian Cock, her citadel 
pregnable. Milton. 

2. (Jnliaken; unmoved; unaffe^ed ; in¬ 
vincible. 

The man’s aftelUon remains wholly uncon¬ 
fined and impregnable ; juft like a rock, which, 
being plied continually by the waves* ftill throws 
them back again, but is not at all moved. South. 

Impre on ably. ad*u. [from impregnable j 

in fuch a manner as to defy force or 
hoftility. 

A caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth 
by an iilhmus to the land and is impregnably forti- 

* 7 * , , Sandy s. 

To Impregnate. w. a. [in and pravno* 
Latin.] A & 

1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 

Hermaphroditea, although they include the parts 

of bothfexes, cannot impregnate themfelves. Brown. 

Chnftianitv Is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives of its profelytts* 
that it is hard to imagine that any branch fhould 
want a due fertility. Decay of Piety . 

2. [Impregtier, French.] To fill* to fatu- 

rate - 

3- In the following example, impregnate 
may be perhaps an adjeftive. 

Impregnate , from their loins they fhe <3 

A flimy juice. Dryden's Virgil. 

_With native earth their blood the monften mix’d: 
The blood* endu’d with animating heat* 

Did in the impregnate earth new font beget. Dryd.. 
iMPREOHAW roH. n. f. [fro ta impregnate.] 

1. The aft of making prolifick; fecunda¬ 
tion. 

They ought to refer matters unto councellors. 
which is the firft begetting or impregnations but 
when they are elaborate in the womb of their coun- 
fel* and grow ripe to be brought forth, then they 
matter back into their own hands. Boron. 

2. That with which any thing is impreg¬ 
nated. r & 


power? 


than thci/npraCJicallenrfs of doing this. _ „. 

2. L otraftablenefs; Uubborncfs. * \ . What could ira P 

Tel'MPR KC AT E. v ... Jnfruor. Latin.] , c ■. 

To call for evil upon himfelf or others. It' ^ * r *J Saturation. Amfw. 

Impreca'tiok. n. /. [imprecatio, Latin; | l! “I [*' ] r \ 7 V. adj ' t r * 9 and >- 
imprecation, French, from imprecate.] 

Curie; prayer by which any evil is 
wilhed to another or himfelf. 


My mother fan she hotrid furies wife 

With imtrrcations. Chapman's Odyffey. 

Sir John Botham, upeurfed by any imprecation of 
mine* oaid his Own and hiscMcft fon’i heads. King. 

With tmfrecationt thus he fill’d the air. 

And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. 
t , Pope. 

Imprecatory, adj. [from imprecated] 
Containing wifhes of evil. 

To Impre'&n* nt. a. [in and prergno , 

Latin.J To fill with yowng; to fill 
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dico, Latin.] Unprejudiced; not pre- 
poffefled; impartial. 

The folid reafon of oue man with imprefud/eate 
apprehenfions, begets ai firm a belief as the autho- 
rity or aggregated teftimony of many hundreds. 

T . - * Brown» 

IMprepar a'tion. ki f [in and prepara- 

tion.] Unpftjdrcdnefi; want of prepa¬ 
ration. 

Isnprepmation and unread mefs when they find in 
us, they turn it to the foothing up of themfelve*. 

IMPRESS. <v. a. [rmpreffnm, Latin.J 

!• To print by preflurc } to ltampv 

When 
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When God from earth form’d Adam In the Haft, 
He hit own image on the day imprefi . Denham. 

The conquering chief hi* foot imprefi 
On the ftroog neck of that deft rutin e he aft. Dryd. 

2. To fix deep. 

We (hoold dwell upon the arguments, and imprefi 
the motives of perfualkm upon our own hearts, ’till 
we feel the force of them* Wattt. 

3. To mark, as imprefled by a (lamp. 

So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their vifages imprefi , when they approached near. 

Spenfer. 

4. To force into fervice. This is generally 
now fpoken and written prefs. 

His age has charms in it, his title more. 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide, 

And turn our imprefi launces in our eyes 

Which do command them. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Macbeth {hall never vanqutfh'd be, until 
Great Bis mam-wood to Dunfinanc's high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

-That will never bt: 

Who can imprefi the foreft, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root? Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

Ormond fhould contribute all he could for the 
xnakiqg thofe levicj of men, and for impretfing of 
Chips. Clarendon. 

Impress. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Mark made by p re flu re. 

This weak imprefi of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour’a heat 
Diftolves to water. Sbak. T\uo Gent, of Verona. 

They having taken the impreffes of the infides 
of thefc {hells with that exquilite nicends, as to ex - 
prefs even the bneff lineaments of them. WoodtvarJ. 

2. Effects of one fubftance or another. 

How objefts are reprelented to myfelf 1 cannot 
be ignorant; but in what manner they are received, 
and what impreffes they make upon the differing 
organs of another, he only knows that feels them. 

Glamvi lie's Scepfis. 

3. Mark of diftinftion; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of (he creation, leaves 
m this general imprefi or ehara&er upon them, that 
they were exceeding good. South. 

4. Device; motto. 

To deferibe emblazon'd (hields, 

Impreffes quaint, capanforts, and fteeds. 

Bales, and tinfcls, trappings. Milton . 

5. Aft of forcing any into fervice; cora- 
pulfion; feizure. Now commonly prefs* 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an 
imprefi . Shu kef. 

Why filch imprefi of (hipwrightf, whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week? Sbak. 

Your {hips are not well mann’d; 

Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 
Tngroft by fwift imprefi. Sbakef. Ant* and Cleop. 


Impression, ft, f, [imprej 


Lat. 


tm- 


preffion , Fr.] 
1. The aft of 


ther, 


prefling one body upon ano- 
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Senfation is fuch an imprffion or motion, made 
in fome part of the body, as produces fome percep¬ 
tion in the underftanding. Locke. 

, Mark made by preflure; flamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp. 

That carries no imprefjion like the dam. Sbakefi 

, Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external 
decencies, they would not make a due imprffion on 
the mind. Aiterbtay. 

The fal/e reprefen (at ions of the kingdom’s ene¬ 
mies had made to me impreffon in the mind of the 
fucreflbr. Sxufi. 

4. Efficacious agency; operation; influence. 

The king hath made him high (herifF of Suflex, 
that he might the better make tmprejfion upon that 

County. Clarendon. 

We lie open to the impreffions of flattery, which 
we admit without fcruplc, becaufc we think we de- 
ferve it. Alter bary. 

Universal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and 

proceeds from a divine energy and imprffiom. 

Bentley. 
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There it a real knowledge of material thing*, 
when the thing itfclf, and the real iftion and >m- 
ptefiion thereof on our fenfes, is perceived. Cbeyne. 

5. Eflcft of an attack. 

Such a defeat of near two hundred horfe, fe- 
conded w th two thoufand foot, may furely en¬ 
dure a cQjnparifon with any of the bravtft impreffions 
in ancient time . kVotton. 

6 . Edition; number printed at once; one 
courfe of printing. 

To be diffracted with many opinions, makes men 
to be of the lift imprefjion, and full of change. 

Bacon. 

For ten impreffions, which his works have had in 
fo many years, at prefciu a hundred books are 
fcarccly pur chafed once a twelvemonth* Dry den. 

Impressible, adj. [in and prejfum, Latin.] 
What may be imprefled. 

The differences of impreffble and not Imprefpble , 
figurable and not figurabie, are plebeian notions. 

Bacon V Natural Hfiery. 

Imprensure, n. f. [from imprefi.] The 
mark made by preflure; the dint; the 
impreffion. 

Lean bu t upon a ru(h. 

The cicatrice and capable impreffiert 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. Sbakefpeare. 

To Impki'nt. *v. a. [1imprinter , French.] 

1. To mark upon any fubftance by preflure. 

One of the fame feal, imprinted upon pieces of 
wax of different colours. Holder's Elens, of Speech. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul 
of man, we are not to omit thofe ch a rafters of ma* 
jefty that God imprinted upon the body. South. 

She amidft his fpsciout meadows flows ; 

Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands. 

And fees his num’roui herds imprint her finds. 

Prior. 

2. To ftamp words on paper by the life 
of types. 

, To fix on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effeftuat and As* 
printing paflagei, amongff compliments which is of 
fingular ufe. Baton. 

We have all thofe ideas in our understandings 
which we can make the objefts of our thoughts, 
without the help of thofe fenfible qualities which 
firft imprinted them. Locke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
mind* thofe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
difappeared. Locke. 

By familiar acquaintance he hat got the ideas of 
thofe two different things diftin&iy imprinted on his 
mind. Locke. 

, To Imprint in is Icfs proper. 

When we fet before our eyes a round globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a fiat circle, va- 
rioufly lhadowed. Locke. 

T7 Impri'son. *u. a . [imprifotnter, Fr. /wand 
frijott.] To {hut up; to confine;.to keep 
from liberty; to reftrain in place. 

He imprifin'd was in chains remedUefs ; 

For that Hippolytus* rent corie he did redrefs. 

& Spenfer. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

1 mprovidently proud, creeps to the wall f 
And fo imprifin'd and hemm’d m by me. 

Sells for a little Aate his liberty. Dotute. 

Try to imprifin the reliltleu wind; 

So fwift is guilt, fo hard to be confin'd. Dryden. 

If a man imprifiw himfclf in his clofet, and 
employs sea fan to find out the nature of the corporeal 
world, without experiments, he willfraioe afenerae 
of chimeras. Watts. 

It is not improbable, that all the virtual beat 
in the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 
may be owing to the aftion of the imprifined rays. 

Cbeyne•. 

Imprisonment, n.f. [< mprifonnement , Fr. 
from imprifinJ] Confinement; claufure; 
ftate of being (hut in prifont It may be 
written emprijoumcnt, \ 

?rosort<& 
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His Anew* waxen weak and raw. 

Through long imprifinment and hard conflralnt# 

Spenfer . 

'Which (hall I firft bewail. 

Thy bondage or loll fight ? 

, Thou art become, O worft Imprifinment / 

The dungeon of thyfelf. Milton's Agenifiee. 

From retentive cage 

When fallen Philomel efcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paft imprifinment 
Sweetly complains. Phillips. 

Count Scrim, ftill dole prifbner in this caftle, 
loft his fenfes by his long imprifinment and afflic¬ 
tions. Addfon. 

It is well if they don't fix the brand of herefy 
on the man who is leading them out of their lor£ 
imprifinment, and ioofing the fetters of their fouls. 

Walts on the Minim 

Improbability, n. f. [from improbable .] 
Unlikelihood; difficulty to be believed. 

The difficulty, and the improbabilityarf attempt¬ 
ing this fucccfsfully is great. Hammond. 

As to the improbabilities of a fpirit appearing, 
I boldly aofwer him, that a heroick poet is not 
tied to the bare reprefentation of whatsis true, oc 
exceeding probable. Dryden. 

Improvable, adj. [ improbable , Fr. impro* 
babilis, Latin; in and probable. \ Unlike¬ 
ly; incredible. 

This account of party-patches will appear impro* 
babie to thofe who live at a diftance from the fa- 
(hionable world. Add if on. 

Improbably. ad*v. [from improbable .] 

1. Withnut likelihood. 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Ob* 
folete. 

Ariftotlc tells us, if a drop of wine be put into 
ten thoufand mea fares of water, the wine being 
overpowered, will be turned into water: he fpeaks 
very improbably. Boyle. 

To I'mprobatb. *u.a. [in and probo.La* 
tin.] Not to approve. Ainfiwortb. 

Improba'tion. n. f. [ improbatio , Latin; 
improbation , French.] Aft of difallowing. 

Ainfworth. 

IMPROBITY. ft. f. [ imfrebitas, improbus , 

Latin.] Want of honefty; diihonefty; 
bafenefs. 

He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and call 
out for notorious improbity. Hooker. 

We balance the improbity of the one with the 
improbity of the other. L'Eftrange. 

To ImproliBicate. at. a. [in and proU* 

fck.] To impregnate; to fecundate. A 

word not nfed. 

A difficulty in eggs is how the fperm of the cock 
impcplificates, and makes the oval conception fruit¬ 
ful. Breton. 

IMPROVER, adj. f mproprt , Fr. impro * 
print , Latin.] 

1. Not well adapted; nnqualified. 

As every fcience requires a peculiar genius, fo 
Itkewife there is a genius peculiarly improper for 
every one. Burnet. 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods ufed in an original difeale would 
be very improper in a gouty cafe. Arbuibnot on Diet. 

2. Not juit; not accurate. 

He disappear'd, was rarify'd; 

For 'tis improper fpeech to lay he dy'd: 

Heiw exhal’d. 

Improperly, aebv, [from improper.] 

1. Not fitly; incongruoufly. 

2. Notjuftly; not accurately. 

Improperly we meafure life by breath i 
Such do oot truly live who merit death. Dryd. y*v. 

They alluring roe of their affiftance in correftiog 
my faults where I fpoke improperly, I was encou¬ 
raged. Dryden. 

To Impro'priate. v, a. [i/t and proprinr 9 

Latin .1 

To 


Drydent 
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i* To convert to private ufe; to feize to 
himfelf. 

For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it 
not fit it ihould pafs by parliament; the better, 
being nutter of grace, to impropriate the thanks to 
hjir.fclf. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To put the poflefllons of the church into 
the hands of laicks* 

Mrs. Gul Aon being pofleflcd of the impro- 
. print* parfoOage of Bardwcll in Suffolk, did procure 
from the king leave to annex the fame to the vi¬ 
carage. Spelmam 

Impropri a'tion. n.f. [from impropriate .] 

An impropriation is properly fo called when the 
. church land is in the hands of a layman ; and an 
appropriation is when it is in the hands of a bilhop, 
college, or religious houle, though fometimes thefe 
terms are confounded. Aylijjfc't Parctgon. 

Haying an impropriation in his ejfcate, he took a 
courfe to difjpofc of it for the augmentation of the 
vicarage. Spelman. 

ImFROPRIa'toR. n. f. [from impropriate .] 

A layman that has the poflefflon of the 
lands of the church. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft 
pay the great tythes to the rector or impropriator. 

Aylijfe's Par croon. 

Impropriety, n. f. [imfropriete, Fr. 
from impropriut , Lat.] Unfitnefs; un- 
fuitablenefs; inaccuracy; want of juft- 
nefs; 

Thefe mighty ones, whole ambition could differ 
them to be called gods, would never be flattered into 
immortality; but the proudeft have been convinced 
of the impropriety ol that appellation. 

Brown's Vulgar En ours. 

Many grofs improprieties , however authorized by 
practice, ought to be & (carded* Swfr, 

ImPROSPEROUS, adjm [in and pr&fperous .] 
Unhappy; unfortunate; not fuccefsful. 

This method it in the defign probable, how im- 
profperous foever the wickednicls of men hath ren¬ 
dered the fucccfs of it. Hammond, 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, 
and ponidmeht of improfpenus rebels. 

Decay of Piety. 

Seven revolving years are wholly run. 

Since the improfpereus voyage we begun* Dryden. 

Impro'sperously. adv. [from impro- 

fperow.] Unhappily; unfuccefsfully; 

with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very impnfperoujly 
attempted* Boyle. 

Improvable.^', [from improve.] Ca¬ 
pable of being advanced from a good to 
a better ftate; capable of melioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the 
eftayt of weaker heads afford impr&vafif hints unto 
better. Brown. 

We have flock enough, and that too of fo /*. 
provable* nature, that is, capable of infinite ad. 
vanceaent. Decay of Piety. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, 
improvable by the exercife of his faculties. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Animals are not improvable beyond their proper 
genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat to 
bark. Crew. 

I have a fine fpfead of improvable lands, and am 
already planung woods and draining marfhes. 

Add if on's Spectator . 

Imp rc/va blewe**, n.f [from improvable .j 
Capablencfs of being made better. 
JLmFRo'vably. adv. [from improvable .j Ii) 
a manner that admits of melioration. 

To ImproVe. v. a. [in and probnt . Qutft 
probum facere.] Slimier, 

i* To advance any thing nearer to per¬ 
fection ; to raife from good to better. 

We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 

riove not m improve the honour of the living by 
impairing that of the dead* .. Denham. 

VoL* I. 


IMP 

Heaven feetts Improv'd with a (tiperiof ray. 

And the bright arch refledb a double day. Pope. 

z • [In and prove ; impronver, French; itn- 
probo, Latin.] To difprove. Now dif- 
ufed. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjjuftty accufed, 
yet doth, not that improve any thing that I have faid. 

Wbitgifte. 

To ImproVe* w. n. To advance in good- 
nefs. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and 
diligence; virtues which become us, particularly in 
times of war. After bury. 

Improvement, n.f. [from improve .] 

1. Melioration; advancement of any thing 
from good to better. 

Some virtues tend to the prefervation of health, 
and others to the Improvement and fecurity of clinics. 

Tillotfon. 

2. Aft of improving; fomething added or 
changed for the better: fometimes with 
on. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few others, 
are improvements on the Greek poet. Addifon. 

3. Progrefs from good to better. 

There is a defign of pubiifiiing the hiftory of ar¬ 
chitecture, with its feveral improvements and decays. 

Addifon. 

4# Inftruftion; edification. 

I look upon your city as the -bed place of improve - 
meat: from the fchool we go to the univerirv, but 
from the uni verities to London. * South, 

5. Effeft of melioration. 

Love is the greateft of human a flections, and friend- 
(hip the nobleftand mod refined improvement of love. 

South. 

Jmp roVer. n.f [from improve.] 

I. One that makes himfelf or any thing 
elfe better. 

They were the greateft improvers of thofe qualifi¬ 
cations with which courts uied to be adorned. 

Clarendon. 

The firft ftarted ideas have been examined, and 
many effectually confuted by the* late improvers of 
this way. Locke . 

Homer is like a fkilfol improver, who places a 
beautiful ftntue fo as to anfwcr feveral villa*. Pope. 

z* Any thing that meliorate*. 

Chalk is a very great improver of mod lands. 

Mortimer. 

Imfrovi'ded. adj. [i/nprovifus , Latin; im- 
pmu , Fr.] Unforefcen; unexpected; 

unprovided againft. 

She fuborned hath' 

This crafty meflenger with letters vain, } 

To work new woe, and improvided fcath. 

By tweaking off the band betwixt us twain. Spenfer. 

Improvidence, n. f. [from improvident.] 
Want of forethought; want of caution. 

Men would efcape floods by running up to moun¬ 
tains ; and though fome might perifh through im¬ 
providence, many would efcapc. Hale. 

The improvidence of my neighbour muft not make 
me inhuman. L'Efiranre. 

IMPROVIDENT, adj. [improvidus, Lat.] 
Wanting forecaft; wanting care to pro¬ 
vide. 

Improvident foldiers, had your watch been good. 
This hidden mifehief never could have lali'n. Shak. 

When men well have fid, the Wood being warm, 
Then art they moft lmpr</vident of harm. Daniel. 

I (hall condude this digreifion, and return to the 
time when that brifk and improvident resolution was 
taken. Clarendon. 

This were an improvident revenge in the young 
ones, whereby they muft deftiw themfelves. Brown. 

ImproVid e nti. Y.adv.[Uom improvident .] 

Without forethought; without care. 

Now we are in the ftrect, he fiift of all, 
Improvidentfy proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprifon’d, and hemm'd in by me. 

Seller a hole ftate his liberty. Donne. 
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Imfrovi'sion* n* f. [in and prcvifttml] 
Want of forethought. 

Her improvifon would be juftly accufablt. Brown. 
Imprudence, tt . f [imprudence, French; 
imprudentia, Latin.] Want of prudence; 
indiferetion; negligence; inattention to 
intereft* 

IMP RUT) ENT. adi. [imprudent. French ; 
imprudent , Latin J Wanting prudence ; 
injudicious; indifereet; negligent. 

There is no fuch imprudent perfon as he that ne¬ 
glects God and hh foul. Tillotfon • 

PmPudence. 1 tt. f. [ impudence, French; 
Pmpudencv. J impudentia, Lat*] Shamfl- 
IefTnefs; immodefty. 

I ne'er heard yet 

That any of thefe bolder rices wanted 
Ixrfs impudence to gainfay what they did, 

Thau to perform it firft. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

Nor did Noah's infirmity juftity Cham’s impu- 
deucy , or exempt him from that curie of being fer- 
vant of fervantj. X. Charles. 

Thofe clear truths, that either their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or common experience makes it 
impudence to deny. I* eke. 

PMPUDENT. adj. [impudent, French; im¬ 
pudent, Lat.] 

1. Shamelefs; wanting modefty. 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words 
that come with fuch more than impudent faweinefs 
iiom you, can thruft me from a level coniidcration. 

Shakefp . Henry IV, 
When we behold an angel, not to lear. 

Is to he impudent. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

2. Unchaftc; immodeft. 

Impudently. *dv. [from impudent .] 

Shamdefaly; without modefty. 

At oqce affail 

With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandys. 

Why fhould foft Fabius impudently bear 
Names gain'd by conqueft in the Gallic war ? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain. 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden. 

To IMPU'GN. <7. [ impngner, French ; 
impugno, Lat.] To attack; to affault by 
law or argument. 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follow; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannut impugn you. Shakefp. Merchant of Vtulce, 
1 cannot think myfclf engaged todifcourle of lots, 
as to their nature, ufe, and allowablencfs; and that 
not only in matters of moment and bufmefi; but alfo 
of recreation, which is impugned by fome, though 
better defended by others. South. 

St. Ilierom reporteth, that he fawone of thefe in 
his time; but the truth hereof I will not ralhly im- 
pugn, or over-boldly affirm. Bear ham on Drawing . 

Impu'cnbr. n. f. [from impugn.] One 
that attack* or invade*. 

ImpuPssance. n. f [French.] Impo¬ 
tence; inability ; weak nefs; feeblenefs* 

As he would not truft Ferdinando and Maximilian 
for fupports of war, fo the impuijfattee of the one, 
and the double proceeding of the other, lay fair for 
him for occafions to accept of Peace. Bacon . 

l f MPULSE, n.f. [ impulfus, Lat.] 

1. Communicated force: the effeft of one 
body afting upon another. 

If thefe litile impulfes fet the great wheels of 
devotion on work, the Urge nefs and height of that 
(hall not at all be prejudiced by the fmallnefs ot its 
occafion. South . 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by impuife. 

LjckCm 

Bodies, from the impuife of a fluid, can only 
gravitate in proportion to their fur laces, and not 
according to their quantity of matter, which is con¬ 
trary to experience. Cheyne. 

2. Influence afting upon the mind ; motive; 
idea imprdled. 

Mean time, by Jove's impuife , Meaentius arm’d. 
Succeeded Turn us. Dryden. 

6 L Thefe 
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befe weft tty natural forpsrf/Fx lot cite unfief- 
e ; ~j but there was mo accidental mod re, winch 
full as forcible* Dry Jen. 

Metes few the bulb bum without being con- 
fumed, and heard a voice out of it: this was feme- 
thing, betides finding an impulfe upon hit mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that be might bring hit brethren out 
of Egypt. Luke. 

3# Hoftilc impreffion. 

Like two great rocks againft the raging tide. 
Unmov’d the two.united chiefs abide, 

Suftain the impulfey and receive the war. Prior. 

luru'LiiOH. e./ [im/ftljtom, French; im- 

/*#*/, Latin.] 

1. Tnc agency of body in motion upon 
body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body 
fiaflcth without found $ for that found inat is heard 
io me tiroes it produced only by the breaking of the 
atr» and not by the imputpon of the air. Bacon. 

To the impulfiou there is requilite the force of the 
'body that moveth, and the refinance of the body that 
is jnoved; and if the body be too great, it yicldeth 
too tittle; and if it be too final), it rtfifteth too 
little. Baton's Natural Hijlory. 
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Divine Impulfiou 9 prompting how thou might'ft 
Find fomc occafion to tnfeft our foes. Milt. Agonijtei . 

Imtu'lsiVe. adj. [impuljif , French, from 
hnpvl/e.] Having the power of irapulfe; 
moving; impellent. 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience ; 

But thofe being placed in a lower fphere, 

His fierce ambition, like the higheft mover. 

Has hurried with a ftroog impuffivt motion 
Againft their-proper courfe.. Denham's Sophy. 

What is the fountain or impulfive caufe of this 
Invention of fin ? It Is perfectly free grace. South. 

Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do feme Impulfive force obey. 

And are but play'd with, do not play. Prior. 

Impv'nity. n. f. Umpumte, French; im- 
punitas, Latin.] Freedom from punifti- 
ment; exemption from punilhment. 

In the condition of fubjeds they will gladly con¬ 
tinue, as long as they may be protected and juftly 
governed, without oppreluon on the one fide, or im¬ 
punity on the other. Davies. 

A general Impunity would confirm them; for the 
irolgar will never believe, that there is a crime where 
they fee no penalty. Addifcn. 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ 
'their ill-gotten influence towards procuring impunity , 
or extorting undue favours for thcmfclves or de¬ 
pendents. Atterbury. 

IMPURE, adj. \impMTy French; impmus , 
Latin.] 

t, Defiled with guilt; cnholv: of men. 

No more can impure man retaiu and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love. 

Than earthly tubftancc can unforc'd afpire. 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. Donne. 

2. Contrary to fanftity; unhallowed; un¬ 
holy : of things. 

Hypocrites aufterelv talk. 

Condemning as impure what God has made 
Pure, and commands to fomc, leaves free to all. 

Milton. 

3. Unchafte. 

If black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofmon, 

Hour meer enforcement (hall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and flams thereof. Shake/. 

One could not devife a more proper hell for an 
impure fpirit, than that which Plato has touched 
upon. Add if on. 

4. Feculent; foul with extraneous mix¬ 
tures ; drofly. 

Imfi/xily. adv* [from impure.] With 
impurity. 

luru'&BHltl. I *• /• [ impurete , French; 

1 m f u # x ity, 1 impuriia *> Lat, from im- 
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1. Want 6 f ftnftity; want of holincfe, 

2. A6t of cnchaftity. 

Poul impurities reigned among the monkilh deifcy. 

•Atterbury . 

3. Feculent admixture. 

Clean ft the alimentary du£ by vomiting and 
clyflers, the impurities of which will be carried into 
the blood. Arbuthnot. 

To Imf u # x t le. cp. a . \tmpostrffdr y French, 
from purple .] To make red; to colour 

as with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement,that like* fea of Jafper fhone, 

Impvrpled with celcftial soles, fail'd. 

Imf u # tablb. odj. [from imputed] 

1. Chargeable upon any one; that of which 

one may be accufed. 

The tirft fort of fooliftinels it imputable to them. 

South. 

2. Accufable; chargeable with a fault. 
Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her hufband, through any 
default of his, as on the account of cruelty, then he 
fhall be compelled to allow her alimony; for the law 
deems herto be a dutiful wife as long as the fault 
tics at his door, and fhc in no wife imputable. 

Ayliffe. 

Impu^tablenebs. tt. f. [from imputable.] 
The quality of being imputable. 

'Tis ncceflary to the imputablenefs of an all ion, 
that it be avoidable. Notrit. 

Imfuta'tion. ir. f. \imputotioMy French, 
from impute .] 

1. Attribution of any thing; generally of 

iH. 

Truft to me, Ulyffes; 

Oer Imputation (hall be oddly pois’d 

In this wild action. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

If a fon that is fent by his father about mer- 
chandife, do fall into feme lewd allion, the im- 
puta ion of his wickednels, by your rule, fhoutd be 
impofcd upon his father. Sbake/peare. 

To ufe ii.*Jtclrions and volitions in the infinite 
efirnce, as hypothetic, is allowable ; but a rigorous 
imputation is derogatory to him, and arrogant in us. 

Clanvilie's Scepfis. 

1 have formerly faid that I could diitinguilh your 

j writings from thole of any other's : *tis now time to 
dear my felt from any imputation of fcif-Conceit on 
that fubjclt. Drydem. 

2. Sometimes of good. 

Iff had a foil to mafter Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
mafter. Sbake/peare . 

3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the lead feel that 
fcourge of vulgar imputation^ which nojtwth (landing 
they deferve. Hooker. 

Let us be careful td guard ourfclves againft thefe 
ground lefs imputations of our enemies, and to rife 
above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I re Reft upon the memory of his late 
Majcfty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. 

4. Hint; (light notice. 

Anthonie is a good man. 

—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary } 

—No, no; my meaning is to have you underftand 
me that he isfufficient. Shake/p. Merchant0/Vmice. 

That 
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Imfuta'tive. odj. [from impute.] 
which may impute. Ain/worth. 

To IMPUTE. *v. a . \imputer % French; im- 
puto 9 Latin*] 

1. To charge upon; to attribute: gene¬ 
rally ill; fometimes good. 

It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. 

Romans , iv. 22. 

Men in their innovations fhould follow the example | 1 \ ^ 1 ,C€ I 01 

of time, which innovateth but quietly, and by de- 19* Noting cauie. 
grecsfcarce to be perceived ; for otherwife whatfo- I King Henry, bv 
ever is new and unlooked for, ever mends fome, 
and impairs others; and he that if tolpAi takes it 
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foe a femme Md thanks the-time; and he that ft 
hurt for a wrong, Imputetb it to the author. 

Bacon's Effays . 

I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe who 
imputed it to folly. Temple* 

Impute your dangers to Our ignorance. DyJen. 

This obfeurity cannot -be-imputed to want of lan¬ 
guage in fo great ainafter of flile* Loth. 

I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurft, (tolled 
ft diflertation on parties. * • Swift . 

2. To reckon tb one what doe» not pro¬ 
perly belong to him. 

Tny merit 

Imputed (ball abfolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 

Milton. 

Impu'tee. n. f. [from impute.] He tliJt 
imputes. 

Ik. prep. [/» Latin.] 

1. Noting the place where any 
prefent; not -without. 

In fchool of love are all things taught we fee; 
There lcam'd this maid ©farms the direfulguifo. 

Fair/ 

Is this place here not fufficieat ftrong 
To guard ot in t Daniel's Civil War m 

2. Noting the date or thing prefent at any 

time. »s i 

The other is only by error and mi (conceit named 
the ordinance of fetus Chrift; no one proof it yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to be 
fo in very deed. Hooker* 

Like one of two contending in a prize. 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 

Shakfpeare, 

Sir Edmund Courtney, anrd the haughty prelate. 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Shak m 

Danger before, and /*, and after the a 
You needs muft grant is great. Daniel's Civil Ifar. 

However it be In knowledge, I may truly fey it 4 s 
of no ufe at all tu probabilities; for the aflent there, 
being to be determined by the prepondcrancy, after a 
due weighing of all the proofs on both odes, no¬ 
thing is fo unfit to aflift the mind in that as fyllogifm. 

• Locke . 

Cod hath made our eternal and temporal imeieft$ 9 
In moil cafes, very confident. Smalridge's Sermons. 

None was fo tittle iu their friendthips, or fo muck 
in that of thofe whom they had moft abufed. 

Dunciad. 

3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider eternity a parte ante 9 
what do we but, beginning from ourfclves and the 
prefent time we are in. repeat im our miads the ideas 
of years or ages paft ? Lcckt . 

4. Noting power. 

To feed men’s fouls, quoth he, is not in man. 

Hubb. Tale. 

5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufory in general be reduced to five In thcluft- 
dred, and let that rate be proclaimad to be free-and 
current. Baecn. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, 
at lead, nine in ten of thofe who enter into the mi- 
niftry are obliged to enter. Swift. 

6 . According to. 

Iu all liklinood I brought all my limbs out of the 
bed, which, *tis probabk, he has not done off the 

breach. Collier . 

7. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to have 
carried (his argument fertheft, has faid in it. Loch/. 

8. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doet this our Cat far feed. 

That he is grown fo great ? Shakefp. Julius C*f*r. 

In the name of the people. 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Banilh him our city. Sbake/peare*s Corlolanus. 

Now, in the name of honour, nr, 1 beg you 
That I may fee your father's death reveng’d. Drjd. 
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Loid Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakefp. 

10, In that. Becauie* 

Some 
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Some things they do h r that they are men ; hr 
that they are wife men, and chxiflun men, feme 
things; fome things in that they are men miffed, 
and blinded with error* Hooker. 

He cannot brook fuch dilgraee well, as he (hall 
run into; im that it is a thing of his own fcarch. 

Shakefpeare. 

II. In as much . Since; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by ik, which 
ether creatures do naturally, in as much as we 
might day our doing of them if we would* Hooker . 

In. adv. 

i. Within fome place; not out. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and uncon- 
loanable per&e; efpecially if he ba arrived at that 
confummate and robuft degree of fslfthood as to play 
in and our, and Avow tricks with oaths, the facrcdeft 
bonds which the conscience of man can be bound 
with. Sooth. 

I fear me, you’ll be in *tiH then. Sbakefp. 

а. Engaged to any affair. 

We know the word can come; ’Its thought upon ? 
We cannot ftiift being in, we mud go oo. Daniel. 

Thefe pragmatical flies value themfehres for being 
bt at every thing, and are found at lift so be juft 
good for nothing. L’Ejhangc. 

Placed in fome ffatc. 

Poorroguea talk of court news. 

Who lofts and who wins; who’s m, who's out. 

Shakefpeare. 

Moft never patriot then declaim at gin, 

Yinlefs, good man, he has been fairly in f Pope. 

4. Noting immediate entrance. 

Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ferve 
in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shak. 

He’s too big to go in there: what (hall I do t 
r—Let me fee't; I'll in. I'll in : follow your friend's 
advice. 

Ill in. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfgr. 

5. Into any place. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again. 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryden. 

Is it not more eligible to come in with a fmooth 
gale, than to be toiled at fea with a (form I Collier.’ 

In the (aid cavity lies Ioofe the (bell of fome fort 
•f bivalve larger than could be introduced in at itmft 
holes. Woodward. 

б . Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is (o different 
from that of the right handed, that you run upon 
their (words if you pufh forward; and they are in 
with you, if you offer to fall back without keeping 
your guard. Taller. 

In has commonly in competition a ne¬ 
gative or privative ienfe, as in the La¬ 
tin : fo, aftrve denotes that which a&t, 
ina&rve that which does not a&. In bc- 
before r is changed into r; as irregular: 
before / into /; as illative : and into m 
before fome other confonanta ; as impro¬ 
bable. 

Inability. n.f. [in and ability.] Impn- 
itiance; impotence; want of power. 

If po natural nor cafual inability crofs their de¬ 
fires, they always delighting to inure tbemfelvts 
with aAions rood beneficial to others, cannot but 
father great experience, and through experience the 
more wifdom. Hooker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended; 
sod what plea can we offer to divine juftice to pre¬ 
vent condemnation f Rogers. 

Ima'bstimemcz. n.f. [in and abjlimnce.} 
intemperance ; want of power to abftain; 
prevalence of appetite. 

Diftsfet din of which a aaoaftrous crew 
Before thee (hall appear, that thou may'll: know 
What mifery the inabfibtence oi Eve 
Shall bring on man. Milton . 

Inaccessibly, adj. [inacceffible , French, 
in and accejjible. ] Not to be reached; not 
to be approached* 

WJuxs'cr you are, 

That in this defart Inacc^ikla, 
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Under the ftwde of melancholy boughs. 

Loft and negleft the creeping hours of time. Sbalef. 

Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a Ur 
lower form, are inaccejfshle to us. Hale. 

There (hall we fee the cods and ufts of theft 
things, which here were either too fubtile for us to 
penetrate, or too remote and inaccejpble for us to 
come to any difiant view of. Ray. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether 
Inaccrjpbie ; and that an eafy way may be found to 
it* *iis to confider nature and to copy her. Dryden. 

Ina'ccuract. a. f. [from inaccurate .] 
Want of exaftnefe* 

Ina'c curate, adj. [in and accurate. ] Not 
exalt; not accurate. It is ufed fome- 
times of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances* 

Ina'ction. n.f f ina&ion, French, in and 

1 labour; forbear¬ 
ance of labour. 

The times and amofements puff are not more like 
a dream to me, than thofe which are prefont; I lie 
in a refreshing kind of insOion. Pope. 

Inactive, adj. [in and afiive.] Notbufy; 
not diligent; idle; indolent; fluggiih. 

Inactively. adv. [from inaBrve.\ Idly; 
without labour; without motion; flug- 
giihly* 

In ftafons of perfeff freedom, mark how your foil 
fpends his time; whether he imaBively loiters it 
away, when left to his own inclination. Locke. 

Inactivity. n.f. [in an da&ivity.] Idle- 
nefs; reft; fl«ggimncfe, 

A do&rinc which manifeffly tends to difeourage 
the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy inacti¬ 
vity, and ncgleft of the ordinary means of grace. 

Rogers. 

Virtue, conceal'd within our breaft. 

It Inactivity at b^ll. Swift . 

Ima DEQUaTE. adj. [/>r and adequatus , 

Latin.] Not equal to the purpofc; de¬ 
fective ; falling below the due proportion. 

Remorft for vice 

Not paid, or paid inadequate in price. 

What farther means can reafon now direff ? Dryden . 

Inadequate idexs are fuch, which are but a partial 
or incomplete reprefcntation of thofe archetypes to 
which they are referred. Locke. 

Inadequately, adv. [from inadequate •] 
Defectively; not completely. 

Thefe pores they may either exactly fill, or but 
inadequately. Boyle. 

Inadvertence. 7 n.f. [i inadvertence , Fr- 

InadviRtency* [ from inadvertent.] 

1. CardefTnefs; negligence; inattention. 

There ia a difference between them, as between 
Inadvertency, and deliberation, between furprife and 
fet purpofe. South. 

From an habitual heedlof# inadvertency, men 
are fo intent upon the prefont that they mind 
nothing elft* VEjtrange. 

2. AH or effcH of negligence. 

Many perfons have lain under great and heavy 
ftandals, which have taken the is firii rift only from 
fome inadvertence or indiscretion. 

Government of tie Tongue. 

The produ&ions of a great genius, with many 
lapfes and inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to 
the works of an inferior kind of author, which are 
ftrupuloufiy exatt. Addifu. 

InadviRtent. adj. [in and advertent, 
Latin.] Negligent; carelefs. 

In ADvaV tentl Y.adv. [from inadvertent .] 
CarekiiMjr; negligently* 

Ariftotle mentions Tclcgormx at the foo of Circe 
and Ulyflet, who afterwards flew his father with the 
bone of a fi(h inadvertently. Broome. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn info a 
deviation, will endeavour inftantly to recover their 
toft ground. ctariffs. 

l*k'iA ENABLE, adj. [i* and alienable.] 


na'nimate. v 


. a. [in and ammo , Lat. J 
Quickc 
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That cannot be alienated, or granted to 
another. 

Inalime'ntal. adj. [in and a/fmental.} 
Affording no nourifhmenf. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to noorifoment; 
and the making of things Inalimentai to become alt- 
mental, may be an experiment of great profit foe 
making new viflual. Bacon. 

In A M rssi b l E. adj. [i inamijjible, , French ; in 
and amffnm, Latin.] Not to be !oft. 

Thefe advantages are inamijfble. Hammond . 

f N a'n e* adj. [inanit, Latin.] Empty; void* 
It is ufed hcentioufly for a fubffantive. 

We fometimes (peak of place in the great inane, 
beyond the confines of the world. Locke . 

To II 

To animate; to quicken* This word is 
not in ufe. 

There's a kind of world remaining (Till, 

Though (he which did inanimate and fill 
The world be gone ; yet in this laft long night 
Her ghoft doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. 

Donne. 

Inanimate. 1 adj. [ inanimatus, Latin; 

In animated, j man i me, Fr.] Void of 

life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome de¬ 
gree kindled; but fMJi/atirfe'bodies have fpirits no 
whit inflamed. Bacon » 

The golden goddefs, prefont at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant the animated fair. 

And gave the fign of granting. Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent 
in the inanimate bodies ; but are the effects of their 
motion upon our nerves. Bentley . 

Both requird the conftant influence of a principle 
different from that which governs the inanimaud 
part of the univerfe. Cbeyne* 

From roofs when Verrio'f colours fall, -a 

And leave inanimate the naked wall. 

Still in thy fong foould vanquifo'd France appear* 

Pope* 

In A ni'tion .n.f. [inanition, French; inanit, 
Latin.] Emptinefs of body; want of 
fulnds in the veffels of the animal. 

Wcaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from to# 
great fuinefs in the beginning, and too great inanition 
in the Utter end of the difeaft. Arbutbnoton Diet . 

Ina'nity* n. f. [from inanit % Latin.J 
Emptinefs; void (pace* 

Thu opinion excludes all fuch inanity , and 
admits no vacuities but fo little ones as no body 
whatever can come to, but will be bigger than they, 
and muft touch the corporal parts which thofe va¬ 
cuities divide. Digby on Bodies m 

In a'ppetincy* n . f. [in and appetentia, 
Latin*] Want of ftomach or appetite. 

Inapplicable, adj. [in and applicable. J 
Not to be put to a particular ule* 

Inapplicability, n. f. [from inappli¬ 
cable.} Unfitnefs for the particular pur- 
pofe. 

In application* n.f [1 ^application, Fj* 

* in and application .J Indolence; negli¬ 
gence. 

Ina'aably* Adj. in and aro, Latin.j Not 
capable of tillage. Vic?* 

T 7 Inarch. <v. a. iin and arch.] 

Inarching is a method of grafting, which is com¬ 
monly called grafting by approach. This method 
of grafting is uftd when the frock and the tree may 
be joined: take the branch you would inarch, and, 
having fitted it to that part of the flock where you 
intend to join it, pare away the riud and wood on 
one fide about three inches in length: after the fame 
manner cut the flock or branch in the place where 
the graft is to be united, fo that they may join equally 
together that the ftp may meet: then cut a little 
tongue upwards in the trait, and make a notch in 
the flock to adspit it; fc that when they arc joined 
the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft 
wilt mor€ cloftly unite with the flock* Having thus 
6L1 placed 
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placed them exaBly together, tie them; then eover 
the place with grafting day, to prevent the air from 
enter* y to dry the wound, or the-wet from getting 
in to rot the nock: you (bouW fix a flake into the 
ground, to which that part of the flock, as aifo the 
graft, (hould be fattened, to prevent tlie wind from 
breaking them afunder. In inis manner they- are to 
remain about four months, in which time they will 
be futtkiently united; and the graft may then be 
cut from the mother-tree, ebferring to dope it off 
clofe to the flock, and coveT the joined parts with 
frefb grafting clay. The operation is always per¬ 
formed in April of May, and is commonly praftifed 
upon oranges, myrtles, jafmines, walnuts, firs, and 
.pines, which will not Tuccced by common grafting 
.or budding. ^ Miller. 

Inarticulate. adj. [indrtinde, Fr. in 
and articulate.] Not uttered with di- 
ftinttnefs, like that of the fyllables of 
human fpeech. 

Obfcrve what inarticulate founds refemble any of 
the particular letters. Hi Mins's Math. M^gick. 

By the harmony of |eords we elevate the mind to 
j frnfe of devotion} as our folemn mufick, which 
as inarticulate poefy, doth in churches. Dry den. 

Inarticulately* adv . {from mat 

late.] Not difUnftly. * 
Inarticulateness. n.f. [from inarticb* 

' [ate .] Confufion of fouuds; .want of di- 
‘ fiinelnefs in pronouncing. 
Inartificial, adj . [w and artificial .J 

. Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the eflcfls; and it may 

be thought inartificial to make it the caufe alfo. 

Decay of Piety. 

In ART! FACIALLY* adv. [from inartificial.] 
Without art; hi a manner contrary to the 

rules of art. 

• This lofty humour is dumfily and inartificially 
managed, wheo it is afieflcd by thofe of a felf- 
-denying profeflion. Collier. 

Jn ATTENTION, n.f. [irrattenticp, French; 

in and attention-] Difregard; negligence; 

negled; heedletfhefs. 

Pcrfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of 
the m'miftry, or hear with fuch inattention or con¬ 
tempt as renders them of little effedt. Regers. 

We fee a ftrauge inattention to this moft important 

profpedl. ™ 

Novel lays at traft our ravi fil’d ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pope. 

Inattentive, adj . [in and attentive *] 
Hecdleis; carelefs; negligent; rcgardlefs, 

1 f we Indulge the frequent rovi ng of paffions, we 
(hall procure an unfteady and inattentive habit. 

Watts. 

Jnav'dible. adj. [in and audible .] Not to 
be heard; void of found. 

Let’s take the inttant by the forward top; 

For wc are old, and on our auick’fl decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs loot of time 
Steals, ere we can eflfeft them. Shdkefp. 

9o Inaugurate. *v. a. [inanguro, Latiu.] 
To confecratc; to inveft with a new 
office by folemn rites; to begin with 
good omens; to begin. 

Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to him, 
m if kings did chttfc remarkable days to inaugnrate 
their favours, that they may appear afts as well of 
the time as of the will. Woven. 

In aucura'tiojc. n.f, [inauguration, Fr. 
inauguro, Latin. J Jnvemture by folemn 
rites. 

The royal olive was fokmnly fwom, at his inaugu¬ 
ration, to obfcrve thefe things inviolable. Howl. 

At his regal inauguration his old father refigned 
the kingdom to him. Brown's Vulgar Erreun. 

Nau* a'tion. it. /. [inanro, Latin.] The 
aft of gilding or covering with gold. 

The Homan* had the art of gilding after our 
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manner; hut fome fort of their ingtdatlon, ergHd- 
sng, mutt have been dearer than cure. 

* Arbuibnot on Coins. 

Inauspicious.- adj . [in land anfpicious .] 
Ill-omened; unlucky; unfortunate. 

Oh here 

I will fet up my everlafting rett; 

And (hake the yoke of iuaufpicious ttart 
From this world-wearied fleth. 

Though heaven’s inaufpicious eye 
Lay black on love’s nativity. 

Her eye a ftrong appeal can give ; 

Beauty fmites, and love (ball live. Ctajbaw. 

The ftars feel not the difeafe* their inaufpicious 
influence produces.' Boyle. 

W ith inaufpicious love a wretched fwaih 
Purfu’d the fairett nymph of all the plain; 

She plunged him hopelefs in a deep defpair. Dry den. 

INbb'ing. n.f. [in and being.] Inherence; 
ififeparabienefs. * 

When wc fay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, 
thefe are proper or inherent anodes; for they have 
a (art. of Inbfing in .the fubttaivce ft (elf, and do not 
arifetfrom the addition of any other fu^iUncc to ft,. „ 

' » i , Wat{s. 

I'nbor n. adj. [/> and born.] Innate; im¬ 
planted by nature. . . 

Led by the fenfe-of good, 

Inborn to all, I (flight my needful food. Dryieh. 

All paflions being inborn within us, we arealmoft 
equally judges of them. Dry den. 

Some Carolina, to Heaven's di 61 ales true. 

Thy inborn worth with confcious eyes (ball fee. 

And flight th' imperial diadcip for thee. Aadifqn. 

Fnbre'athed. atfy. [in and breath.] ia- 
fpired; infufed by infpiration. 

Bled pair of fyrens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-bom harmonious fitters, Voice and Verfe, 

Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ. 
Dead things with inbreath'd fenfc, able to pierce. 

Milton\ 

Inbred, adjt [in and bred. ] Produced with¬ 
in ; hatched or generated within. 

M y inbred enemy 

Forth iflu’d. Milton's Paradtfe hfi. 

< A man thinks better of his children than they 
deferve; but there is an impulfe of tendemefs, and 
these mutt be fome etteem for the letting of that 
inbred afle&ion at work. JL'E/lrangc- 

- But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; 

And inbred worth doth boafling valour flight. 

Dryden. 

c jV o Inca'ce. v. a. [/V and cage.] To coop 
up; to (hut up; to confine in a cage, or 
any narrow fpacc. 

And yet incaged in fo fmajl a verge. 

Thy watte is no whit letter than thy lord’s. Shalt. 

It made ray imprifonment a plea hire f . 

Ay, fuch a plcafure as incaged birds 
Conceive. SbaJtefp. Henry VI. 

I NC A L b'sc ence. *) n. f. [iticalejco , I *atin.lj 

In c a l e'sc e nc t. J The ftate of growing 

warm; warmth; incipient heat. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more 
thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable 
in Cato ; that is, a fober incalefcence , and regulated 
ettuation from wine. Brawn. 

The oil preferves the ends of the bones from 
incdlefcency, which they, being folid bodies, would 
necettarily contrail from a fwift motion. Ray. 

Incantaction, n. f [ incantation , Fr. 
incanto , Latin.] Charms uttered by fing- 

ing; enchantment. 

My ancient incantations are too weak. 

And hell too flrong. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by 
that her Incantation , became the fulfil pf labour, 
(orrow, and death. Raleigh. 

T'he great wonders of witches, their carrying in 
the air, and transforming themfelves into other 
bodies, are reported to be wrought, not by incan¬ 
tations or ceremonies, but by aoointing themfelves 
all over, move a man to think that thefe fables are 
the effects of .aguu.o; for tiqimcntf; ; hud on 
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•By thing thick, by flopping of ihc pores, frut in-th* 
vapours, and fend them to the head extremely. 

; Bacon's Piai^al Hifirry. 
The name of a city being di (cove red unto their 
enemies, their penatca and patronal god* might be 
called forth bycharms and btsamathas. . Brown. 

1 The nuptial rites his outrage Anight attends; 

The pow'r da fir’d >s his eranafigur’d friends: 

The incarnation backward (he repeats, * * 1 

Inverts her rod, and what (be did r defeats. Garth . 

The commands which our religion hath impofed 
on its followers are not like the abftitd ceremonies 
of pagan idolatry, that might look like incantations I 
and magick, but had nb tendency to make mankind 
the happier.' Bentley. - 

Inca'ntatory. adj. ! from incanto, Lat^j 
Pealing by etichantrnent; magical. 
Fortune-tellers, jugglen, geomancers* and'rhe like 

incantatory impottors, daily delude them. Brown. 

To Inca ; nton. eu. a. [in and canton.] To 

unite to a canton or feparate communin*. 

When the cantons of Bcrtif and Zurich propolld* 
the incorporating Geneva in thf cantons, the Roma* 
Catholics, fearing the Protefbuu inteicfl, piopp^d 
the incarnating of Conilauce a> a countcrpoife^ 

1 . Add Jon on Billy, 

Inc afability. ln~f. [from incapable*] ^ 

lene&s. J Inability natural; dif- '* 
qualification legal. i it 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa¬ 
bility in ycAjrfelfto rhe ferrice. Suckling. 

Incapable, adj. [incapable, Fr.] in and 
capable.] ’b 

I* wanting room to bold efr contain; with 
of before the thing to be contained. 

2. Wanting power; wanting underflandlngi 
unable to comprehend, learn, or under? 
(land. 

Incapable and (hallow innocents! 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. 

Sbakefpearf m 

3. Not able to adroit or have any thing. 

Wilmot, when he faw Goring put ia the com* 
mandy thought himfei.f incapable oS reparation. 

Clarendon » 

4. Unable; not equal to any thing. 

Is not yout father grown incapable 
Of reafonable afiair» ? is he not ttupid 
With age ? Shakef. Winter's 7 a£r m 

5. Di(qualified by law. 

T'heir lands are almott entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable of pure haling any 
more. Swift. 

6. In convention it is ufual to fay a man 
is incapable of falfehood, or Incapable of 

• generofity, or of any thing good or bad. 

IncAPa'cious. adj. [in and capacious.] 
Narrow; of froall content. 

Souls that are made little and incapacious , cannot 
enlarge their thoughts to take in any great compafs 
of times or things. Burnet . • 

IncafaGiousne front incapacious.] 
Narrownefs; want of containing (pace. 

TTo Incapacitate, v. a. [/>and capaci• 
fate.] 

1. To difable; to weaken. 

Nothing of confequence (hould be left to be done 
in the Utt incapacitating hours of life. Clarifies. 

2. To difqualify. 

Monftronty could not incapacitate from marriage.' 

At but knot. 

Incapacity, n.f, [ incapaciti. French, in 
and capacity.] Inability; want of natural 
power; want of power of body; want 
of comprehenfivenefs of mind. 

It chiefly proccedcth from natural incapacity , and 
genial indifpofitioQ. Brown's Vu/gar Erroars. 

Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elfe 
ignorance and incapacity of ettimatlng hi* worth. 

Government of the Tongue. 
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. The fo&ftivity of the foyl it it* incapacity to Be 
moved with any thing common. Atbuibnoi. 

SToInca'rcerate.« u,a. fLatin.j 
To imprifon: to confine* It is ufed in 

• the Scots law to demote imprisoning or 
confining in a gaol; otherwise it is Sel¬ 
dom found* 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies, thateafiiy 
incarcerate the infected air; as woollen clothes. 

Harvey. 

I*r c arc er action- w./. [from wear cerate.] 
I Imprifonment; confinement. - 1 

To Inca*rn. j •v. a. \incartto, Latin.] To 
cover with flefh. . * // 

The flefh will food arife in that tut of the bone, 
J dud make exioUatieia of what is neccflary, and h f- 

• tarn itk H'ifcman, 

To Inoa'rn. ft* To breed flefh. 

The (lough came off, and the ulcer happily' 
earned. _ ^ fPifimax. 

To Incarnadine. *v. a. incarnadine, Fr. 

’ fncternadinol pale wd, Italian.] To *dye 
I, red. Tliis word I find only once. < 

f Will all great Neptune*s ocean wafti thii blood 
Clean from my hand * No, this my hand wHI rather 
, 'The multitudinous fea incarnadine, 

M iking the green one red. Sbaktjfea&s Macbeth. 

To IncaRnate. *v. a.} iucaruet, French ; 

. near no, Lat. j To clothe with fldh : to 
embody with flefh. 

• I, who erft contended 

- With gods to fix the high eft, am conftraihM 

• Into • bcaft, and mix with bcftisl flint, 

. Thkcdence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton, 

Incarnate., participial adj. \inearnai x 
. French, from the verb.] f 

1. Clothed with flefti; embodied with flefh. 

Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfelf, in the 
period of the fon, is incarnate, and hath taken to it- 

• fclf flefh. Hooker, 

\ A rooft wife fufRcient means of redemption and 

filvation, by (he iatisfaftoiy death and obedience of 
the incarnate fon of God, Jefos Chrrft; God bleflcd 
' for eveT. ■ - * Sonde fox. 

Here (halt thou fit incar mate, here (halt reign 

• Both God and than. Milton"s Paradift Lojf 

2. It may be doubted whether Swift un¬ 
derflow! this word. - 

But he’s pofleft. 

Incarnate with a thoufand imps. ^ Swift. 

5. In Scotland incarnate is applied to any 

• thing tinged of a deep red colour, from 

• its rcferhbbhae to a flefh colour. 

I*caRNa't10W. n, /. [incarnation, French, 
from incarnate .] 

1. The aft of afTuming body. 

We null beware we exclude not the nature of God 
from incarnation, and fo make the fon of God in¬ 
carnate not to be very God. Hooker. 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-day, me¬ 
ditate on the incarnation of our bleflcd Saviour. .* 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

2. The flaw of breeding flefh. ‘ 

The puifaiion under the cicatrix proceeded from ■ 


the too lax incarnation of the wound. fVifeman. 1 

IxcaRnative, u. f. [incamatif, French, I 
from incarn .1 A medicine that generates I 
’ fleftr. 

1 deterged the abfeefs, and incamed by the com¬ 
mon incarna tive. IVifeman's Surgery, 

To Incase.' *v\ a. [m and cafe.} To cover; 
to inclofe; to iimrap. 

JRich plates of gold the folding doors incafe , 

- The pillars filter. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Inca u'nsvh adj. [in and cautious .] Un¬ 
wary* negligent; heedlefs. 

His rhetorical expreffioos may eafily captivate any 
incautious reader. KeU again f Burnet 

Inc au'tiously. ad*v. [from meant ions. ] 

Unwary; hecdlcfsly; negligently. 
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- . A fpeeiti of palfy invades fucK as ineautioufty ex- 

pof" tJjemfcivcs to (he morning air. Arbutbnot , 

In ce'n diary. n.fn [, incfttdiarius , from in- 
. cendo, Latin; incendiaire, French.] 

1 • One who fets houfes or towns on fire in 
malice or for robbery'. 

?* L)ne whoj inflames faftions, or promotes 

quarrels. 

Nor could any order be obtained- impartially to 
examine impudent incendiariet. King Charles. 

. * ncgn <liaries of figure and diftinftion, who arc the 
inventors and pbblifhers of grofs fa I fe hoods, cannot be 
regarded but with the utmoft deteftation. Addifon. 
“ ,.® e . vera * cities of Greece drove them oiit as incen- 
■ ••tries, and pefls of commonweals. Bentley. 

JLncense. n.f. t incenfum, Latin, a thing 
burnt; enccns, French.] Perfumes ex¬ 
haled by fire .in honour of fome god or 

- goddefe.- .. 

Upon fuch faerifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods them lei ves throw inccnft. Sbak. K. Lear. 

Numa the rites of ftnft religion knew; 1 

On ev’ry altar Hid the incenfe due. Prior. 

To In cense, «. a , [from the noun.] To 
perfume with incenfe. 

To INCE'NSE. tv, a. [incenfus, Latin.] 
To enkindle to rage; to inflame with 
anger; to enrage; to provoke; to irri¬ 
tate to anger; to heat; to fire; to make 
furious; toexafperate. 

The world, too faucy with the gods, 

Incenfes them to fend deftruftion. Sbak. Julius Ceef. 

It ’gamftyourfelfyou be incens'd, we’ll put you. 

Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. 

J _. Sbak. 

He is attended with a drip*rate train: 

And what they may incenfe him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus’d, wifdom bids fear. Sbak. 

Traftable obedience is a Have 
To each incenfcd will. Sbakfp . Henry VUI. 

Foul idolatries, and other faults. 

Heap’d to the popular fum, will fo incenfe 
God, as to leave them. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

How could my pious fon thy pow’r inctnje i 
Or wl}al, alas(• u vanquish’d Troy’s offence i Dryd. 

Imcensement. U.f [from incetife.] Rage; 
heat; fury. 

His inccnjement ar this moment is fo implacable, 
that fauifattioQ can be none but by pangs of death. 

Sbakefptare. 

Ince'nsion. tr. f. [inctnfio, Latin.] The 
aft of kindling; the date of being on fire. 

Sena Wet its windinefs by decoding - and lub- 
tik or windy (pints axe ukca off by incfujion or eva¬ 
poration. Bacon. 

Inceksor. n . ft [Latin.] A kindler of 
anger; an inflamer of paffions. 

Many prlefts were impetuous and importunate in- 
cenfon of the rage. Hayward. 

Ince neory. ft. f. [from incenfe .] The 
veffel in which incenfe ia burnt and offer¬ 
ed. Ainfwortb . 

Incentive. /. [inceutfount, Latin.] 

1. That which kindles 

Theiriunreafonabk feverity was not the kift in¬ 
centive, that bkw up into thofe flames the fparkt of 
difeoutent. King Charles. 

2. That which provokes ; that which en¬ 
courages ; incitement; motive; ericou- 
gagement; four. It U u(ed of that v^hich 
incites, whether to good or ill: with to, 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural cooftitutipn, 
is one great incentive ta their reception. j 

GlanvilWs Sfepjis. 
Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more 
prefling motives, more powerful incentives to cha¬ 
rity, than thefe, that we (hall be judged by it at the 
taft dreadful day. Aiterbury. 

It encourages fjpeculative prrfbns, with all the in- 
ctntivts of place, profir, and preferment, Addifon. 
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Ince'ntjvi. adj. Inciting: encouragiag: 
with to. 

Competency is the moll incentive to induftry; too 
lutie makes men defperate, and too much carelefs. 

I Decay of Piety. 

IncsVtion. n. /, [inetptie, Latin.] Be- 
ginning. 

The inception of putrefaction hath ih it a matura- 
- tIon ’, Bacoh. 

Ince ptivb. adj. [inceptfont, Lat.] Noting 
beginning. 

An inceptive and defitive propofition; as. The fogs 
vanilh as the fun riles ; but the logs have not yet be- 
gun to vanUh therefore the fun is not yer rifen. Locket 

Inceptor. ft. f [Latin.] A beginner; 

one who is in his rudiments. 

Incera'tion. n. f. [incero, Latin.] The 

aft of covering with wax. Dicl± 

Incertitude, tt. f. [ incertitude , Fr, /at- 

certhndo, Lat. J Uncertainty; doubtful- 
nefs. 

Incb'ssant. adj. [in and ceffans, Latin.} 

Unceafiog; unintermitted; continual; 
uninterrupted. 

Kxging Wind blows up inceffaxt (how’rs. Shtfcfp, 
1 he tncejfnnt weeping of my wife, 

Forc’d me to feek delay*. Sbakcfpeare * 

If, bypray’r 

Inceffaxt, \ could hope to change the will ‘ 
him who all things can, 1 would not ccafe 
J 0 weary him with my afliduou* cries. Milton. 

in form, a herald of the king (he flies 
Froih peer to peer, and thus inceffant cries. Pope. 

\xr S t SAN T LY ’ t trom inceJfaNt.\ 

Without intermiflion; continually. 

"Oth his hands moll filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wa(h themfdvcs ince (Tandy. Fair v 0 . 

VVlio reads 

•neejffdntly, and to his reading brings not 
A feint; judgment equal or fuperior. Milton. 

1 he Chnitians, who carried their religion through 
lo many perfecutions, were incejfantly comforting 
one another with the example ana hiftory of our Sa¬ 
viour aud his apoftlcs. Addifon . 

FNCE-ST. n. f. [incefte, French; incejlum , 
Latin.] Unnatural and criminal con¬ 
junction of perfons within degrees pro¬ 
hibited. 'i 
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Is *t not a kind of inceft to take life 
From their own lifter’s fhame ? Sbakefpeare. 

Hejwho entered in the firft a(l, a young man like 
Pericles, prince of T yre/hiuft not be in danger in the 
fifth aft of committing inceft with bis daughter. 

Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

Incestuous, adj. [incejieux, Fr.] Guilty 

of inceft ; guilty of unnatural cohabita¬ 
tion. 

Hide me, thou bloody hand, 

*1 hou perjure, and ihou fimular of virtue. 

That art inccftucus. Sbake/feare's King Lear. 

We shay* eafily guefs with what impatience .the 
world would Imv« heard insefimous Herod dif- 
courfing'of ck&ftUy. # South. 

Ere you reach to this incefiucta love, f . \ 1 ’ 
You muft divine end humarvrights remove. Dryefen. 

iNcrtTuousLY.. adv. . [from inceftvAs .] 
With unnatural love. 

Macareut and Canace, fon and daughtertd ^rdluj, 
god of the winds, loved each other 'uurjftuwjly. 

INCH. n. / [ince, Saxon; uucia* fi!at.] 

i. A meafure of length fuppofed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; 
the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a 
fpan one eight of it, and a thumb’s breath or inch one 
feventy-fecond. Holder on Time. 

I’he fun (bould never mifs, in all his race. 

Of time one minute, or occ inchest fpace. Blackmerc. 
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Z* A proYetbial name for a fmatl quantity. 

The plebeians have jot your fellow tribune ; 

They *11 give him death by inches* Sbak. Coriolanus* 
As trr lifting, fo m length is man# 

Contra&rd to an inch, who was a fpan. Donne. 

Is it (bdcfirable a condition tp coofume by inektt 
end lofe one’s blood by drops l _ Cottier* 

The commons were growing by degrees into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the patricians imeb 
by inch. * * Swift. 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an Inch. 

Sbakefpeare. 

To Inch, <v. a. [from the noun,] 

I. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they fay, but very popular; 

He gets too fat into the foldhm graces. 

And inebtt out my matter. Dryden's Cleomsnes. 

To deal out by inches; to give fparingiy. 

* Ainfworth . 

9 oInch. *v. 4 u To advance or retire a 
little at a time. 

I'nched. adj. [with a word of number 
before it.] Containing indict in length 
or breadth. > 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting 
tiQrfe over four inched bridges. Shakefp. King Lear* 

Inchi pin. »•/• Some of the infide of a 

deer. Ainsworth. 

Inchmeal, nr. J [inch and mud .] A 

piece an inch long. 

All th* infeftioos that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpcro fall,and make him 
By inchmeal a difeafe! Sbakefpeare* s Temprf. 

To Inchoate, *v. a • [itgehoo, Lat.] To 

begin; to commence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfeft, nor a fubftance 
inchoate ,or in the way of perfection. Raleigh*tHifhry . 

Inchoa'tion. n.f* [inchoatut, Lat.] In¬ 
ception; beginning. 

It difeemeth of four kinds of ciufes; forces, 
frauds, crimes various of ttellionate, and the in¬ 
ch oat ions or middle ads toward* crimes capital, not 
a&ually perpetrated. Bacon. 

The letting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofe osrts 
Would be looked upon as the firft inchoation of them, 
which yet would be but their reviving. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Inchoative, adj* [inchoative, French; /«r- 
cheat rvus, Lat.J Inceptive; noting in¬ 
choating or beginning. 

To Inci'de. o>. a* [from incide , to cut, 
Latin.] 

Medicines are laid to ineiie which corilift of 
tinted and (harp particles; as acids, and mod falls, 
ij which the partktes of other bodin are divided 
from one another: thus expeftorating medicines are 
faid to incide or cut the phlegm. Quincy. 

The menfes are promoted by all faponaceous 
fubttaoces, which incide the mucus in the firft 
p adages, Arluthuci . 

*I # NCIDENCE. \ n.f. [intido, to fall, Lat.- 

I'ncidincy. S incidence, French.] 

I. The dire&ion with which one body 

flrikes upon another, and the angle made 

by that fine, and the plane flruck upon, 

is called the angle of incidence * In the 

occurdons of two moving bodies, their 

incidence it fatd to be perpendicular or 

oblique, as their dire&ioni or lines of 

motion make a ftraight line or an oblique 

angle at the point o? contact. Quincy* 

In mirrours them is the like angfc of Incidence , 
from the objeft of the glafr, and bom the glafs to the 
#ye. Bacon. 

He enjoys his happy ftate mod when he com¬ 
municates it, and receives a more vigorous joy from 
the reftarioa than from the duett incldency of his 
.fcappiaafs. Norris. 

in equal incidences there is a considerable in- 
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eqmriity of refrafBons, whether It be that fome of 
the incident rays are refra&ed more and others lefs 
conftsntly, or one and the fame say b by refraction 
difturbed. Newton's Opr iris. 

The permanent whitened argues, that id like 
incidences of the rays there is no fuch reparation of 
the emerging rays. . Newton. 

2. [Incident, Lat.] Accident 5 hap; ca- 
fualty. 

What ineidettey thou do'ft guefir of harm declare. 
Is creeping towards me. Sbakejpeare't IVinter % Talc* 

INCIDENT. adj . [incident, Fr. incident, 
Lat.] 

1. Cafual; fortuitous; occafional; happen¬ 
ing accidentally 5 iffoing in befide the 
main ddign; happening befide expecta¬ 
tion. 

As the ordinary ebbrffe of cotatfem affairs is dif- 
pofed of by general laws, fo likewife men's rarer 
incident necefiities and utilities fhouid be with fpecial 
equity confide red. Hooker. 

I would note in children not only their articulate 
anfirers, but likewife faults and frowns upon incident 
.occafions. Wot ton. 

In a complex propofition the predicate or fubjeft is 
fometimes made complex by the pronouns who, 
which, whofe, whom, Acv Which make another 
proportion: as, every man, • who is pious, (hall be 
laved: Julius, whofe lima me was Gscfar, overcame 
Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent, have many 
pores. Here the whole propofition is called the pri¬ 
mary or chief, and the additional propofition is 
called an ineidestt propofition. Watts* 

2. Happening; apt to happen. 

Conftancy is fuen a firmnefs of friendfhip as 
overlooks all thoftr failures of kindnefs, that through 
paffion, incident to human nature, a man may be 
guilty of. South. 

Fn cio ent. ir. /* [incident, Fr. from the 
adje&ive.] Soraething happening befide 
the main defign ; cafualty. 

His wifdom will fall Into it as an incident to the 
point of lawfulnels. Bacon*t Holy War. 

No perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of 
ufe to carry on the main defign. Dry Jen* 

Inci o e'nta l. adj* Incident; cafual j hap¬ 
pening by chance; not intended; not de¬ 
liberate ; not neccflaiy to the chief pnr- 
pofe. 

The fatlsfa&tan you received from thofe inci¬ 
dental difcourfes which we have wandered into* * 

Milton. 

By fome, religious duties fcaroe appear to be ra¬ 
ided -at all, and by others only as an iscciiental 
ufincfs v to be done when they have nothing elft to 
do. - Rogers. 

Incidentally, adv* [fro m incidental*] 
Befide the main defign; occafionally. 

Thcfc general rules are but occafionally and in¬ 
cidentally mentioned in Scripture, rather to meni- 
feft unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new 
obligation. SanJerfen. 

1 treat cither purpofely of Incidentally of colours. 

Boyle. 

Fncioently. adv* [from incident.] Uc- 
cafionaliy ; by the Dye 5 by the way. 

It wst incidentiy moved amongft the judges what 
fhouid be done for the king himfelf, who was at¬ 
tainted; but refolvcd that the crown takes away 
defers. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Incx'nerate. v. a. [in and cincres, 

Lat.l To bum to afhes. 

fly baking, without melting, the heat induraleth, 
then malctth fragile t Jalitiy, it doth incinerate and 
calcinate. Bacon. 

Fire bumeth wood, snaking it firft luminous, then 
black end brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate* 

Bacon. 

Thefe dregs are foon incinerated and calcined into 
fuch falts which produce coughs. Harvey on Cenfump. 

Ikcineka'tion. n* f* [ incineration, Fr. 
from incmermte.] ihc atl of burning 
any thing to afhes. 

f b v Microsoft 
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I fibfemd lit the fixt fait of urine, brought bf 
depuration to be very white, a tafte not unlike com¬ 
mon fair, and very differing from the cauftkk liaU 
viate tafte of other falts mad* by incineration* 

V a 

Incixcumspf'ction. n*/* [in and c(>- 
cumfpeflion .] Want of Caution: want of 
heed. 

An untxpe&ed way of dehifion, whereby be more 
eafily led away the incircuotfpeBion of iheir belief. 

Brnwm^ 

Incised, adj. jnci*r, Fr. incifut , Lat.] 
Cut; made by cutting; as, a# indjed 
wound. 

I brought tbs in(ifed lips- together. IVtfeman. 

Inci stoN. n* f* [itseijiem, Fr. incifio, Lat.] 

1. A cut.; a wound made with a ftiaip 
inftrumenr. Generally uAni for wo undo 
made by a chirurgeon. 

I-Ct us make ineffion for your lore, 

To prove whofe blcod is reddeft, his or mine. Shah* 

God help thee, (hallow man; God make i*<ci- 
Jion in thee, thou art flaw.- , Shak. As you like it* 

The reception of one is as different from the 
adm‘tiwn of the other, as when the earth falls oj^en 
under the intifiont of the plough, and when it gapes 
to drink m the dew of heaven, or the refrefhmepts 
of a (hower. _ South s 

A (mall incifiin knife is more handy than a larger 
for opening-the bag. Sharp's Snrgny* 

2* Divifion of vifcoiities by medicines. 

Abfteriion is a fcouriag off, or ismifiom of vifcous 
humours, and making them fluid, and cutting be¬ 
tween them and the part; as in nitrous water, which 
fcouccth linen. • Bacon* 

Incisive, adj. [ imijrf\ Fr..from incifut * 
Lat.] Having the quality of cutting or 
dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcules will cohere by 
being precipitated together, *od be dettroyed by die 
effufion of very piercing and ineijive liquors. Boyle* 

Inci'soR. n. /. [hteijett Latin. j Cutter; 
tooth in the forepart of the month. 

Inci'soR. adj* [incifoire, Fr.] Haying the 
quality of cutting. 

InCi'sure. ». f [incifura, Lat ] A cut; 
an aperture. 

In fome creatures it ir wide, in fome narrow, in 
fome with a deep incifure up into the bead, for the 
better catching and bolding of prey, and comminuting 
of hard food. Derbanf* 

Incita'tion. n* f [ incitatia, Lat*] In¬ 
citement; incentive; motive; impulfe; 
the u€k of inciting; the power of in* 
citing. 

L)r. Ridley defines magnetics] attraction to be a 
natural incitation and difpofition conforming unto 
contiguity, an union of one msgnctical body unto 
another. Brown's Vulgar Errant* 

The multitude of objects do proportionably mul¬ 
tiply both the pojhpifiucs and sucitations* 

Government of the Tongue* 

The mind gives not only licence, but ineitatian to 
the other p4fiious to aft with the utraott impetnofity. 

Die ay of Piety* 

To INCITE. D. a* [incite, Lat. inciter, Fr.j 

^ ^ . L A /» A • 

>ur- 
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^ on. 

How many now In health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbatioo 
Of what your reverence (b*U incite us to ? Sbakejfa 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite ; 

But love, dear love, and our ag*d father's right. ' 

Shaktfp* 

Antiochus, when he incited Prufiasto join in war, 
fet bsiore him the greatoefs of the Romans, com¬ 
paring it to a fire, that took and fprtad from kingdom 
to kingdom. Bacon* 

Nature and common reafon, In all difficulties, 
where prudence or courage are required, do rathsr 
incite us to fly fqr aOithmce to a (ingle perfon t^an -a 
multitude. -47111 * Swift* 

Incite- 
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p T«yfINT. m ./; Tfro® 


mpuffe; 'inciting <wfe 

were, if a man of treat c 


breed 


haring fuch htcitenxntt to make him defiroti* of alt 
furtherances unto his caulk* could cfpr in the whole 
fcrijpture of God nothing which migh 

* lean a probable Opinion of likelihood*_^ 

authority was <2 hr fa me way inclinable. Hotter, 

Hartlib feems lent hither by fbise good provi¬ 
dence, to be the occafion and incitement of great 
good to this ifland. Milton. 

If thou muft reform the ftubborh times, 

Trora the long records of a difhmt age 

Derive incitement* to renew thy rage. Pope'* Statint. 

InciVil. adj. \jnchvii 9 Fr.J Unpolifhed. 
See Uncivil. 

Incivility. *./ [ittcMIiie, Fr. in and 

civility . ] 

-*. Want of conrtefy; rudenefs. 

He does offend agemft that reverence which is 
he to the common apprehensions of mankind, 
whether true or not, which is the greateft incivility. 

TUlotfoa. 

2. Aft of rudenefe. In this fenfe it has a 
plural. 

Abftaio from didblute laughter, uncomely jofti, 
loud talking and jeering, which, in civil account, 
ore called indecencies and incivilities. Taylor. 

Incle'mency. n.r. [tndemeuce, Fr. inde¬ 
mentia, Lat- ] Unmercifuinefs; cruelty; 
feverit y; harfhnefs; roughnefs. 

And though by cempefts of the prise bereft, 

In heaven's inclemency fome eafe we find; 

Our fix# we vroquilh'd by oor valour left. Dryien. 

Jkcl-k'ment. adjm in and element , Latin.] 

Unmerciful; enpitying; void of tender- 
nefs; harfh. It is nfed oftener of things 
than of men. 

Teach us further by what means to fhtm 

• Th* inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail, and fnow. 

Milton. 

I ft rod 

'Naked, dcfencekJs, on a foreign land: 

JPiepitm-i to my wants, a veil fupply. 

To guard the wretched from th’ inclement i ky. Pope. 

Inclinable, mdj. \sndinabilis , Lat.] | 
.1. Having « propenfion of will; Favour¬ 
ably dilpofed; willing; tending by dif- 

* pofition : with to. 

People are not always inclinable to the beft. 

Spenfer. 

A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could 
efpy io the whole feripture nothing which might 
breed a probable opinion, that divine authority was 
the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

The gall and biuernefs of certain men's writings, 
who fpared him lkile, made him, for their fakes, 
the lets inclinable to that truth which he himfelf 
fbould have honoured. Hooker. 

Define, 

Inclinable now grown so touch or Ufte, 

Solicited her longing eye. Milton. 

-a. Having a tendency. 

If fuch a cruft naturally fell, then it was more 
likely and inclinable to fall this thoufand year* than 
the laft; but if the cruft was always gradually 
nearer and nearer to falling, that plainly evinces that 
it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 

Jnclina tio vt* n* J.\inclination f inclination. 
Fr. htclinatio, Lat.^ 

1. Tendency toward* any point: with to. 

The two rays, being equally refraaed, have the 
fame inclination to one another after refraction which 
they had before; that is, the inclination of half a 
d^ree Wweriag to the fun's diameter. Hrw/on. 

2 . Natural aptnefs. 

Though moft of the thickwood* are grubbed up 
fence the promontory has been cultivated, there are 
ft.H many foot, of it which fhew the natural 
elm at ion of the foil leans that way. Addifon. 

3. Propenfion of mind; favourable difpo- 
ution: incipient dclire. 


to 


n nx 

The king wac motidtrfuhy difquiefed, when h< 
found that the prince was totally aliened from. all 
thought* of or imtinution to the marriage. 

Clarendon. 

'' A mere inclination to m thing is not properly a 
willing of that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, 
men frequently reckon it for fuch: for otherwife 
how fbould they fo often plead and reft in the honeft 
™l We}l inclined difpofitton of their minds, when 
they are juftly charged with an actual non-per¬ 
formance of the law ? Sontb. 

4# Love; affeftion; regard. In this fenfe 
it admits for . 

We have had few knowing painters, bccaufe of 
the little inclination which princes have for painting. 

_. _ . Dry den, 

4 * Uitpolition of mind. 

Bid him 

Report the features of O&avia, her years. 

Her inclination . Shake/. Antony and Cle* batra. 

6 . The tendency of the magnetical need! 
the Eaft or Weft. 

r m [In pharmacy.] The aft by which a 
clear liquor is pouied off from fome feces 
or (ediment by only (looping the veflel, 
which is alfo called decantatiou. Qnincy. 
Incli # natory. adj. [from incline . 1 Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other. 

It that inclimatary virtue be deft/oyed by a much 
from the contrary pole, that end which before was 
elevated will then decline. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

Incli nato r 1 l Y # *d<v. [from inclinatory .] 
Obliquely; with inclination to one fide 
or the other; with fome deviation from 
North and South. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily , or 
fomewhat equinox alb, that is, toward the eaftem 
or weftern points, they difcover fome verticity. 

cr TXTi^r Tivti- Brown 9 * Vulgar Errourt. 

*• [**&**» Eat. incliner , 

Fr.] 

1 • To bend; to lean • to tend toward any 
part: with to or towards. 

Her hqufe inclineth unto death, and her paths 
unto <h« JW.iT.8. 

Still to this place 

My heart incline *, ft ill hither turn my eyes; 

Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe. 

2. To be favourably difpofed to; to feel 
defire beginning. 

D«h his majefty 
Incline to it, or no f 

feems Indifferent; 

T , . r fw *y»OE wore upon our parti. Sbake/p. 
Their hearta inclined to follow Abimckoh. Judge*. 

To Incline. <v. a. 

i* To give a tendency or direftion to any 

place or date. J 

The timely dew of fleep. 

Now falling with foft flumb'rous weight. Incline* 
Ourtyt-lldi. Milton. 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 

Now to the baron fate incline* the field. 

A tow’ring ftruflurc to the palace join'd; 

To this bis fteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd. Pape. 

z To turn towards any thing, as defirous 
or attentive. 

Incline our hearts to keep this law. Com. Prayer. 
You have not inclined your ear unto me. Jeremiah 
But that from us aught fbould afeend to heav'n 
So prevalent, as to coocern the mind 

Of God high-blcft, or to incline his will, 

Hard to belief may focro, yet this will prayer. 

_ . , # Milton 

To bend; to incurvate. 

With due refpeft my body I inclin'd, 

“ r ' ' of fu 


Pope. 
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fff ftfCttAsTe*. m>. a. [,Vand tlcfarA 
To-flint up in a cloifter. 

TilwcLo'uD. ’v. a . [/# w d cloud.] To 
darken; to obfcure. 

In their thick breaths, 

* diet, fhall we be beclouded\ 

And forc'd to drink their vapour. Shaker*. 

To Include, -z;. n. [inefodo, Lat.] Jh 

1. To inclofe; to (hut in: as, the ihell /«- 
dudes a pearl. 

2. To comprifej to comprehend. 

defire being recommended to her Majefty, it 
liked her to include the fame within one intire leafe. 

The marvellous fable include* whatever is fuper- 
naturaj, and cfpccjaliy the machines of die gods. 

Inftead of enquiring whether he be 1 man of 
virtue, the queftion is only whether he be a Whig 
or a Tory 5 under which terms all good ill qua- 
1 sties are included. Swift. 

Inclusive .adj. [incLftf 9 Fr.] 

1* Indofing; encircling. 

O, would that the indufve verge 
EoUen metal, that mult round my brow. 

Were red-hot ftcel, to fear me to the brain! Sbtfh. 

2. Comprehended in the fura or number: 
as, from Wcdnefday to Saturday iW«- 
Jive; 1 that is, both Wednefday and Satur¬ 
day taken into the number. 

1*11 fearch Where ev’ry virtue dwells. 

From courts inclvfive down to cells. Swift. 

Inclusively, ad-v. [from indujive .] The 
thing mentioned reckoned into the ac¬ 
count. See Inclusive. 

Thus much fhal! ferve for the feveral periods or 
growth of the common law, until the time of Ed¬ 
ward 1. inclujiyely. Hale. 

Aft articulation is made within the mouth, from 
the throat to the lips inclufively ; and is differenced 
partly by the organs ufed in it, and partly by the 
manner and degree of articulating. Holder. 

IncoaLu lable. adj» [in and coagnlabU.^ 
Incapable of concretion. 

IncoexiVtencr. n.f. [in and coexiftence .] 

The quality of not exifting together j 

Bon-aflbciation of exiftence. An unufual 
word. 

Another more mcnrable part of ignorance, which 
fe|s us more remote from a certain knowledge of 
the coexiftence or incoexifteKce of different ideas i* 
the fame fubjeft, is, that there is no difeoverablc 
connection between any fecondary quality and thole 
pnmaiy qualities it depends on. Locke. 

Inco'g. mdv. [corrupted by mutilation from 
incognito, Latin. J Unknown; in private. 

But if you're rough, and ufe him like a dog. 

Depend upon it, he'll remain incog. Addifon. 

Inco'gitancy. ttmf. \incogitantia, Latin.] 
Want of thought. 

One man's fancies are laws to fucceeders, who 
afterwards mifname all unobfequioufhcf* to their 
incogitancy, prefumption. Boyle 

Neat to the ftupid and merely vegetable ftate of 
-ogitancy, we may rank partial 
nidcratian. 
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com 


Decay of Piety m 

Inco'gitative. adj. fin and ccgitati<ve.\ 

•f 
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As to feme being of fupsnor kind. Dryde... 
To Incli p . *v. a. [/rr andr//^.] Tografp; 
to inclofe; to furround. 

VVhatc'er the ocean pales, or fky htclipt, 
la Ujidc, if thou wilt ha't. Shake/. Ant . and Chop. 

Digitized by Vic rose f 


Wanting the power of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, 
and fenfibie, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as 
we find ourfelves, we will call cogitative and inco~ 
gitativtbevngt. Locke. 

Incognito, adv. {inccgmtnt, Latin.] In 
a ftate of concealment. 

f Twat long ago 

Since gods came down incognito. Prior . 

Incoherence. 1 J r . , T n 
IncohkRkncy.j n *J' t /ff an ° coherence.] 

i. Want of cohefion ; loofenefs of materia] 

parti. 

If 
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If pbifter be beaten Into *n impalpable powfcr* 
when poured out il will emulate a liauor, by realon 
that the fmallnefs and incoherence of the part* do both 

* make them ea(y to be put into motion, and makes 
the pores they intercept fo fmall, that they interrupt 
not the unity or continuity of the mafs. ^ Boyle. 

2 . Want of connexion; incongruity; in- 

* confluence of argument; want of de¬ 
pendence of one part upon another, 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 
their due order, (hews the incoherence of the argu¬ 
mentations better than fyllogifms, Locke. 

Incoherences in matter, and fuppofitions without 

S roofs, put handfomely together, are apt to pafs for 
rong reafon. Locke. 

I n coh t*R e NT. adj. [in and coherent .] 

i. Wanting coheuon; loofe; not fixed to 
each other. 

Had the ftrata of Gone become folid, but the mat¬ 
ter whereof they confift continued lax and incoherent, 
they had confequendy been as pervious as thofc of 
marie or gravel. Woodward. 

z. Inconsequential; inconfiftent; having no 
dependance of one part upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are 
aileep, and retain the memory of them; but how 
extravagant and incoherent are they, and how little 

conformable to the perfection of a rational being! 

Locke. 

Incoherently. ad<v . [from incoherent.] 
Inconfiftendy; inconfequentially. 

The character of Euryiochus is ’the imitation of 
a perfon confounded with fears, fpcaking irrationally 
and incoherently. Broome. 

IncoluLiity. n.f. [ incolumitas. , Latin.] 
Safety; fecurity. A word very little in 
ufe. 

The parliament is necetiary to atiert and preferve 
the national rights of a people, with the incot amity 
and welfare of a country. Howel. 

Incombustibility, n. f. [from incom - 
bnJUbie . ] The quality of refilling fire fo 
that it cannot confumc. 

The done in the Apennines is remarkable for its 
(hilling quality, and the amianthus for its iricombwfti- 
bility. Raj. 

Incombustible, adj. ■ incombnftible, Fr. 
in and combufible. ] Not to be continued 
by fire. 

.It agrees in this common quality aferibed unto 
both, of being incombujlible , and not coufumable by 
fjlt. kPUkins. 

In combustible ness, n.f. [from incom- 

itv of not being walled 


Revenue; 


bnftible.] The quality 
by fire. 

I'n CO me. n. ft [in and come.'] 

produce of any thing. 

Thou who repined at the plenty of thy neigh¬ 
bour, and the greatneft of his incomes, confider what 
are frequently the difmal confluences of all this. 

South. 

No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. _ Dryden. 

St. Caul has fcarce any lands belonging to it, 
and little or no income but what arifcs fr m its 
trade: the great fupportof this Utile date is its linen 
■unufarture. AdJifon on Italy. 

Notwithdanding the large incomes annexed to fome 
few of her preferments, this church hath in the 
whole little to fubfift on. Atterbary. 

Incommensurability. n.f, [from incom- 
m men fur able. j The Hate of one thing with 

refpeft to another, when they canuot be 
compared by any common meafure. 
Incommensurable, adj. [French, from 
in, con , and menfurobilis , Latin.] Not 
to be reduced to any meafure common to 
both; not to be meafured together, fuch 
as that the proportion of one to the other 
can be-told. 
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Out deputations about vacuum qr fptce, tncopt- 
•nfkrable quantities, in the infinite divifibility of 
matter, and eternal duration, will lead us to fee the 
weaknefs of our nature. ~ Watts . 

Incommensurate, adj. [in, con, and 
ntenfura, Lat.] Not admitting one com¬ 
mon meafure- , . 

The diagonal line mod fide of a quadrate, which, 
to our apprehenfion, are incommettfui ate, are .yet 
commenfurablc to the infinite comprehend on of the 
divine intelled. , More. 

As all other meafures of time are reducible to 
thefe three; fo we labour to reduce tbefe three, 
though ftri&ly of themfelvts ireornmenfuratt to one 
another, for civil ufe, me a fu ring the greater by the 

iefc. - Hoider OH Time. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any 
greater (pace of time may he laid to comprehend a 
left, though the' left (pace be incommenjurate to the 
greater. Holder on *1 hue. 

To INCOMMODATE. 7 v. a. [incommcdo. 
To INCOMMODE. J Latin; incom- 
moder, Fr] To be inconvenient to; to 
hinder or crabarrafa without very great 
injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the hop) of a hull, begged 
the hull’s pardon; but rather than incommode ye, 
fays he. I’ll remove. L' Eft range. 1 

Although they fomettmes molcft and incommode 
the inhabitants,, yet the agent, whereby both the 
one and the other is effected, is of that indifpenfible 
neccfiity to the earth and to mankind, that they 
CoultUlot fublift without it. Woodward. 

Incommodious, adj. j jncommodut , Latin.] 
Inconvenient; vexatious without great 
mifehief. ..?.••• 1 

Things of general-benefit, for in this world what is 
fo perfett that no inconvenience doth ever follow it? 

may by fome accident be incommodious to a few. 1 

Hooker.. 

■ 

Men’s intentions in (peaking are to be underftood, 
without frequent explanations and incommodious in¬ 
terruptions. Locke. 

Incommodiously. nd*v. [from incommo -, 
diotu.] Inconveniently; not at cafe. 
InCommoLiousn’eSs.'’ n.f. [from incom¬ 
modious.] Inconvenience. 

Dileafcs, diforders, and the incornmodioufitefs of 
external nature «re inconfiftent with happinefs. 

Burnet. 

IncommoLity. n. f. [incommcdite, Fr. 
incommoditas , Latin, j Inconvenience; 
trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what incommodity you have 
conceived to be in the common law, which 1 would 
have thought moft free from all fuch diflike. 

Spcnfer's State of Ireland. 

If iron can he incorporated with dint or done, 
without over great charge, or other incommodity , 
the cheapneft doth make the compound fluff pro- 
h table. Bacon. 

By 4 on fide ring the region and the winds, one 
might fo cart the rooms, which Ihali molt need lire, 
that he thou Id little fear the incommodity of fmoak. 

Woitun's Archite&ure. 

Incom mu nic abiLity. n. f [from in¬ 
communicable The quality of not being 
impartible. 

Incommunicable, adj. [incommunicable, 
Fr. iu and communicable.] 

1. Not impartible; not to 
common right, property, 
more than one. 

1 Theyoannot a(k more than I can give, may 1 
hut referve to myfelf the incommunicable jewel of 
my confidence. King Charles. 

Light without darknefs is the incommunicable 
claim of him that dwells in light iuaccefiible. 

Grlatevil/e. 

It was agreed on both fides, that there was one 
fupreme excellency, which was incommunicable to 

ans creature. Stlllingjieet m 
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z» Not to be ^xprefled; irtf to fcoflohh* 

Neither 4 *d ho,-treat them with tbefepstulmtes 
of favour in the extraordinary. difcoitnA* of the 
gofpcl only, hut alfo of thoCc iMcououunuaUe im* 
Ufions of the divine love, in reference to their own 
per ion ai iruerefl in it. South. 

Incommu'nicably. adv. [from incom¬ 
municable.] In a manner not to beim- 
parted or communicated. . _ 

To annihilate is both in rtafon, qnd by the An¬ 
ient ot divines, as incomntunlcahly the cffcfl of % 
power divine, and above nature, as is creation kftlf. 

Hakexuill on Providence. 

In communicating, adj. [in and com* 
municating . J Having no intcrcourfc with 
each other. 

. The judgfiientj ana adminlltrations of common 
juft ice are preferved from that confuiion that would 
enfue, if the'stdminiftration was by feveral incom* 
municating hands, or by provincial citabliftmenu. 

Hale's Common Law. 

IncompaLt. 

Incomea'ctep. f Not joined; not co¬ 
hering. 1 

Salt, fay they, is the bafis of (blidity and per¬ 
manency in compound bodies, without which the 
other four elements might be variously blended, hut 
would remain incompafkd » Boyle . 

I NCo # MP ARABLE, adj . [< incomparable, Fr. tit 
and comparable.] Excellent above com¬ 
pare ; excellent beyond all competition. 

My heart would not fuffer me to omit any occa- 
finn, whereby I might make the incomparable 
Pamela fee how much extraordinary devotion I bore 
to her fervice. Sidney. 

A moft incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuatc goodneft- Shakrfp . 

1 Her words do fhew her wit incomparable. Shak . 

Now this mafic * 

Was cried incomparable, and th* enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

11 I could leave this aigument of your incom¬ 
parable beauty, 1 might turn to one which would 
equally oppreu me with its greatnefs. Dryden. 

Inco'm paraBly. ad*v. [from incomparable.] 
i. Beyond comparifon; without compctb* 

• 1 a • w . a. 

tion. 

A founder it na«f, whom I think ineamjarabiy 
the wifeft man that PVor tho French church did 
enjoy, fince the hour it enjoyed him. Hooker, 

Seli-prcfeiration will oblige a man voluntarily to 
undergo any left evil, to fecure himfetf but from 
the probability of a fi evil incomparably greater. 

South. 

z. Excellently; to the higheft degree. A 
low phrafe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauftinas, and Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably 
well cut. Addifon <m Italy . 

INcom f a'ss i on a T e. adj . [«r and compajjtoit - 

ate.] Void of pity; void of tendemefs. 

Incompatibility. //. f [properly in- 

competibility , in and compete , Latin.] In- 

confiftcncy of one thing with another. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility, which 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the fovereign 
favour. Wee to tt. 

The reafon of the ftrefs relh not upon the in* 
competibility of exceftof one infinitude above another, 
either in intenfion or extenfion, but the incontoeti - 
bdity of any multitude to be infinite. Halt,. 

Incomp a'tible. [incompatible, French; 
rather incompetible , as it is fometimes 
written; iu and competo , Lat.] 

1. Inconfiftcnt with Something clfe; fuch 
as cannot fubfifi or cannot be poilefied 
together with fomething clfe: it is fol¬ 
lowed by <zvith. .. - . 

Fortune and love have ever been fo Incompatible , 
that it is no wonder, madam, if, having had fo 
much of the one for you, I have eve; found fo littje 

of the other for m)folfi Sue*i. 

May 
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May not the outward expHfions of love in many 
good Chriftians be greater to feme other object than 
to God * Or is this incompatible with the fiivcerityof 
the love of Gad? Hammond. 

We know inoie colours which have a friendfhip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompatibly 
by mixing together thofe colours of which we would 
nuke trial. Dry dm. 

Senfe I have proved to he incompatible with mete 
bodies, even thole of the molt compound and ela¬ 
borate textures. # Betti. 

I. It is (braetimes with to. 

The repugnancy -of infinitude »r equally incompa¬ 
tible to continued or fucceflive motion, aod depends 
upon the impodilulity of things focceiTrre with infi- 
■trade. H *U. 

Incompatibly. adv. [for incompetsbly, 

ftoxn incompatible. \ Incontinently. 

In'co'iwrsTENCY. n. f. Fj incompetence , Fr. 

from incompetent .] Inability ; want of 

adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to difcti* the motion of a Sha¬ 
dow on a dial-plate, or that of the index upon a doek, 
•wghv to make ns fcofiblc of the incompetency oi our 
c^xs *> difeera fome motions of natural bodies in¬ 
comparably flower than thefe. ^ < ^ e - 

lyco'kirgTENT. adj. [ht and competent.] 
Not fu it able ; not adequate; not propor¬ 
tionate* In the civil law it denotes iomc 
defied of right to do any thing. 

Richard 111 had a refolution, out of hatred to his 
brethren, to difable their tflbes* upon falfc and in¬ 
competent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of 
lllegHimatioo. Bacon. 

Every fpeck does not blind a man, nor does every 
-infirmity make one unable to difeent, of incompetent 

to seprove, the grofler faults of others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the comraiffion you have given 
me: how 1 have acquitted myfelf of it mult b* loft 
to the opinion of the world, in fpite of any pro- 
teftatioa which 1 can enter againft the prafent agp, 
is incompetent or corrupt judges. Dry den. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the mod incompetent judges of facred things. 

Drydkte. 

An equal attraction on all fidef of all matter, is 
juft equal to no attra&idn at all; and by this means 
all the motion in the univerfe muft proceed from 
external impulfe alone, which is an incompetent caufe 
for (he formation of a world. Bentley . 

IncoTip ETRNTLY.mft*. [fro va incompetent.] 

Unfuitably; tmduly. 

Incomplete, adj. f in aod complete.] Not 

perfect; not fimfhed. 

It pleafijih him in mercy to account himfelf incom¬ 
plete and maimed without us. Hooker. 

In incomplete ideas we are apt to impofe ou our- 
ft Ives, and wrangle with oihers, efpecially where 
they'have particular aod familiar names. Lccke. 

Incompleteness, n.f. [from incomplete. ] 
Imperfection; tmfinifhed ftate. 

The inctmpletenejt of our feraphick lover** hfppi- 
nefs, in his fruition •, proceeds hoi from their want of 
fatisfallonnets but of an inti re pofleflioo. Byte. 

Incompliance, n.f. [in and complieuue .]. 
i* Untra&ibkncfc; impeafticabknefs-; con- 
uadiftious temper. 

Sctf-ooaceit produces paevtfh iteft and incomptfaire 
«l humour io tkicgl lawful and indiflerent. Tulatfm. 

2. Rcfufal of compliance. 

Confide/ the vaft difproportion between the worft 
incoovenienc'C - that can attend our inccnpltap.ee with 
men, and the eternal difpleafore ot an offended God. 

B gets. 

Iarc6Mrt/ i ». adj. [m and compofed .] g)if. 

tor bed ; difeompofed j difordcrcd. Not 
much ufidi 

Somewhat incompofed they are in their rrlmmiug, 
apd eaar aordmary under of ttrawyeung ones, kkwtl. 

|NCDMPO«S!*f'LlTir. j t. f. [from metnnpoffi. 

bUJ] Quality of bcitig not poll!bit but 

Vot. L 
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by tbc negation or deftroElion of’ fome- 
tbing; inconfiflency with fomething. 

The manifold incwntfoffiiilioie* and luhrieitiea of 
matter cannot have the fame nineties in any modi¬ 
fication. More . 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 
inoompetiblc so centinued or fucceffive motion, and 
depends upon the hseompdftbility of tho eery nature 
of tilings fucceffive or extanlhre with infinitude, yet 
that incompoffibility is more conlpieuous in diferote 
quantity, that arifcth from individuals already aflaally 
diftinguiftied. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Imcompo'ssibl*. adj [fir,c«r, and poffible.] 
Not poflthle together; not poffible but by 
the negation ot fomething elfe. 
Incomprehensibility, n.f. [inempre- 

wen, 


t 

hntjibiltU* Fr. from inccmptehenfible.] U 
conceiveablcnefs; fuperiority to human 
underftanding. 

Incomprehensible. adj. [j wcempnhenfi - 
b!e, Fr. in and eomprehenftbl*. ] 

1. Not to be conceived; not to be full}' 
underflood. 

His precepts tend to the improving and perfecting 
the moft valuable part of us, aod annexing incom- 

frchettfible rewards as an eternal weight of glory. 

Hammond. 

Stars that feem to roll 

Spaces incomprrbenjibbe. Milton. 

One thing mote ae incomprebenfiblt mthis matter. 

Locke. 

The laws of vegetation and propagation are the 
arbitrary pkafore of God, and may vary in manners 
incomp rehemfbla to our imaginations. Bentley. 

2. Not to be contained. Not now ufed. 

Prefence every where is the ftqoel of an infinite 
and incomprebenJibU fubftance; for what can be 
every where, but that which can no where be com- 
ptchended? Hooker. 

Incomprehe'nsibleness. n.f. [from m - 
comprebenfibh. 1 Unconceiveabknefs. 

1 might argue from God*s ineomprebenfblenrfs: 
if we could believe nothing but what we havt ideas 
of, it would be impofiible for us to believe God is 
ioeomprebenflble. Wain. 

Income* ebbN stNLY. adv. [from itreom- 
prebenfble .] in a manner not to be con¬ 
ceived. 

We cannot but be allured that the Gnd, of whom 
and from whom are all things, is Intomprebenjibly 
infinite. Locke. 

Incompressible, adj . [incomprefftble , Fr. 
in and comtTt£ible. 1 Not capable of being 
comprefled into left fpace. 

Hasdoefi U the reafon why water is Ineomprejpbte, 
when the air lodgrd in it is exhaufted. Cbejnt. 

Incompressibility, n. f. [from incom- 
preffbk .] Incapacity to-be fqueezed into 
lefs room. 

InconcvrrInc. adj. [f/r andruariwr.] Not 
concurring. 

They dtnve efledft not onfy fr om incorrevrrrtrg 
caufes, but-thing* devoid uf all efficiency. Brown. 
Ik-concealable. adj. [in ana conceal.] 
Not to be hid ; not to he kept fecret. 

The imoncralabk intpvrfrtfieni of ourfelvcs will 
hourly prompt us our cor*upU0U* and loudly tell us 
vmc arc fosq of earth. Brown, 

*conce'ivaBL*. tr^r’k [inconceivable, Fp. 

in and conceivable.] Incomprehensible ; 

not to be conceived by the mind. 

Such are Chnft*r promrfb, divine ineoneehlable 
promifes; a blifir to be enjoyed to all eternity^ and 
that by way of rttura for a weak obedience ot fome 
fewyaari. Hkmmond. 

It is iftconctfcbblf to me, that » fpintual fub- 
(Uks ibould.reprefeut ao extended figure. Locke. 

How two ethers can be ditfufed through all fpnee, 
one of which a£h upon the other, and by oonfoqutnce 
it ratted open, vmkeut swardTing, (batmiog, d#f- 
perfing, and confowadiog one anotherVmotiais, is 
kmmeeivabit. tween's Ottu he. 
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Inconceivably. *d<v. [from inconceiv¬ 
able. ] In a manner beyond comprehcn* 
lion % to- a degree beyond human corapre* 
henfron. 

Docs that man tike a rational courfe to preferre 
himfelf, who reftftes the endurance of thole. Idler 
troubles, to fecurt? h i etfelf from a condition incon¬ 
ceivably more mtfofable ? $ • 

InconceVti ble. adj. [fir and conccptxbU \ 
cone e plus, Lat. ] Not to l^e conceived; in- 
comprehenfibk; inconceivable. A word 
not ufed. T 

ft is inconceptlble how any fuch man, thst hitH 
Rood tl*e fliock erf an eternal duration wlthour cor- 
wptiorr, Ihould after be corrupted. Hale. 

Inconcludent. adj. [in aild conclude ns, 
Lat.] Inferring no comequence. .t 

The depofitions of witnefles themfdvex, as being 
falfc, various, contrarient, fiogle, inconcludent. 

Ay life's Parer gey. 

ItIconclusivp. adj . [in and conclufi<vej\ 
Not enforcing any aeterraination of tfie 
mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidences 
Inconclusively. 4 dv. [from htcobtlu-? 
Jive.] Without any fuch evidence a* de¬ 
termine* the undemanding. r,/ ' , 

Incoj^cl u^iveness. n. J. [from ineonclu- 
Jive.] Want of rational cogency. 

A man, unfkilful in fyllogifm, at firft hearing, 
could perceive the weakneu and ittcorfelufiveneft pf a 
long, artificial, and cflaufible difeburfo, wherewith 1 
fotnc others, better milled in fy llogifra, have been 
milled. • * Locks. 

I it coNCo f c T. I adj. [fir and concoct .] Uti- 

I n co n c o # ct e d. J ripened; immature 

not fully digefted. * #■ 

While the body; to be converted and aHeved, is 
toofrrong for the esurient that (hould convert it/it it* 
all that while cru<}e and inconcoG ; and the prooefa 
is to be c atted crudity and inconco&ion. Barer . 

I underftand, remember, and reafon better in my 
riper years, than wften 1 was a child, and had my 
organic a 1 parts left digefted and IncomcCled. Hale. ^ 

Inconcoction, n . f [from inconcod .J *• 
The ftatc of being indigelled; unripenefs j 
immaturity. 

The middle a&ion, which produceth fuch impel- 
fedt bodies, is fitly called inquinxtiem, or incomo€Bon% 
which is a kind of putrefaction* Bacon's Hat. Hijk. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, it too 
firong for the efficient that Aonld convert it, it is all 
that while crude and inconcod % and the proceft is 
to be called crudity and inconcoBion. Bacon. 

Inco'ndite. adj. [iuconditus, Latin.] Irre¬ 
gular; rude; unpolifheds 

Now fportive youth 

Carol incondite rhymes with foiling notes* 

And quaver inharmonious. Philips . 

In conditional, adj • [fi? and conditional.] 
Without exception; without limitation ; 
without ftipulation. 

From that which it hut true in a qualified fenfe, 
an incottJiii***l and abfoliiie verity is inferred. 

Brown. 

IncomdiTionate. adj. [in and condition ij 
Not limited; not renramed by any con¬ 
ditions. Abfolute. 

They aferibt to God, in relation to every mad, art 
eternal, unchangeable, and mconditionate degree ot 
election or reprobation. Boylr. 

Incow roA mitt. or. /. [fisalid con/ormifj.) 

Incompliance with the practice of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter 
Incvnformity -with the church of Roihe was not aft 
eat i entity wive re unto we fhould be drawn for a time, 
but the very mediocrity idelf, wherein they meant 
we fhould ever continue. Hater. 

Incon r u'sion. n. f [in and confufion.\ 
Diftinftnefs. Not ufed. 

The cauie of the contulioa in fo und s, and the 
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worketh tn right lines, *n£ fo there can be no coin¬ 
cidence in the eye; but founds that move in oblique 
and arcuate lines, muil ncejls encounter -.id ditturb 
the one the other* * Bacon. 

IkcoVcrvekce. n.f. [in and congruence.] 

UnfuitableneL; want of adaptation.. 

Humidity »* but relative, and depends, upon the 
coogruity or incongruence ol the component particles 
of the liquor to the pores of the bodies it touches. 

■ Bcy[e. 

Ikcokcru'ity. n.f. [iuccttgruiu r Fr.from 

m tcottgmotts.] 

1. Unfuitablencfsof one thing to another. 

The fathers make ufc of this acknowledgment of 

the incengruity of images to the Deny, from tUcnce 
to prove the incongruity of the worfhip of them. 

• »--***. 1 Slillirtgfleet. 

2 . Itjconfiftency ; inconsequence; abfurdi- 
ty ; impropriety. 

To avoid abfurdities and incongruities, is the fame 
Jaw eftablifhed for both arts; the painter fo not to 
paint a cloud at ihe bottom of a picture, nor the poet 
to place wfiat is proper to the end in the beginning 
of a poem. Dryden. 

3. Oifagreetnent of parts; want of fym- 
. metry. 

She, whom after what formfoe'es wc fee. 

It difeord and rude incongruity ; 

She, (he is dead, (he's dead. Donne. 

Incongruous. adj. [incongrtt, Fr. tu and 
Congruous.] 

1. Unfuitable ; not fitting. 

Wifer heathens condemned the worfbip of God as 
incongruous to a divine nature*, and a disparagement 
to the deity. Siiilingjlcee 

2. In confident; abfurd. 

Inc: o f sc r i*OUSLY. adv. [from Utcttrgt uousf] 

Improperly; unfitly* 

iNCONKt^feDLY. adv. [« and c&nnex*] 
Without any connexion or dependence. 
Little ufecl. 

Others afcribed hereto, as * caufe, what perhaps 
hut C-ifualty or inconuexedly fucceeds. Btcnvq. 

Jkco^KSCIonable. itdj* [tu and coufciona* 

l,i c ,] Void of the fenfc of good and 
evil: without influence of confcience. 

. Not «fed* 

So inxonfcionable are thefe common people, and 
{0 little feeling have they of God, or iJicirown foul's 
good., SgeOfer. 

Inconsequence. at. f [irtccftfetptence , Fr. 
inconfequentM % Latin.] incondufivenefs; 
want of juft inference. 

This he bellows the name of many'fan acles upon; 
and runs on with -(hewing the bieonfryueuet of it, 
as though he did in earn eft believe it were an imperti¬ 
nent anfwcf. StiUtugfe* f. 

Inconsequent. adj. [in and eqn'ejuctts, 
Lat.] Without juft conclufion; without 
regular inference. 

The ground he aflumes it unfound, and his illation 
ftpm thence deduced inconfequent. Haketnilf. 

Men nit toot in falfe apprthenfion* without abfurd 
and inconfejnmt deduflions from fallacious founda¬ 
tions, and aniGipprehendcd. mediums, erecting coo - 

cluliooi no way inferrible from their premiles. 

. Brown *1 Vulgar Err ours. 

Inconsiderable. adj. [in ana cotjidera- 
He.] Unworthy of notice;. unimportant; 

mean ; of little value. 

1 *m.an inconfidetable fellow, and know nothing, 

Denham. 

The raoft inccnfide ruble of creatu res may at forae 

■tjtv or other come to revenge itfdf upon *J IC CJ‘ ealel *t 

‘ L'Efrange. 

tailing my eyes upon the ants, Continually taken 
up with a thoufanJ cares, very ineonjiderahif wi$ 
tet'pea to us, but of the grtfteft importance for them 
ibey appeared to me worthy of my curionty. Mdjf: 

May not planets and coiAetl perform their mb- 
ffont more f wedy, and with lefc rtiiihinee, in ihis 

et’weal medium than in any ftuid, wlucb tubaU 
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ffjdd adequately without leaving any pores, ini by 
confluence is much denier chan quickiilve? or gold ? 
And may not us rcliftance be lo fmallasto be in e»Ji- 

dtrabU ? Newton. 

if we were under any real fear of the papifts, it 
would be hard to think ue fo ftupid not to be-cqually 
appreheahvc with others, (nice wc ere likely to be 
(he greateft fuflcreis. but we look upon them to be 
•Itogcthe* as inctnjtdcrahU as the women and chil¬ 
dren. Swift. 

1 Let no fin appear fmall or imconfidcrablc .by which 
an almighty God it ofttaded, and eternal fakatieri 
endangered. * . * t«- •», Brgert. 

Incgnsi'derablekess. u^f. [from incest- 

I Jtderctf/e.] Small importance. 

To thofo who are thoroughly convinced of the irt- 
conjidcrtthknefs of this fhort dying file, in companion 
6t that tTemSil (fete which remam* for t» in another 

n 

lile, the ceniidcration, of a future happinefs is the 
me ft powerful motive. Ti//et/en . 

From the consideration.of our own fmalluos and 
incinfidorallcnefsi in refpetl ol the greatnefs and 
fplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the holy 
pfalrmft raife up our Ireasts. Bjj eh tJbi CrehtUn 

Inconsiderate, adj. [ittconjtdcrt, Fr iu- 
^ cou/iderhtus , Latin.] • 1 I 

i. Carelefs; thoughtlefs; negligent; inat¬ 
tentive ; inadvertent: ufed both of men 
and thmos. 

O 

When thy irreonjjderate hand 
Flings ope thiicafement with my tiembling name, 
Thcp think this name alive,and that iliou thus 
In a clund’ft my geftius.n Donne. 

Ifyouiiraevt iy * _ 

That which now looks like juft ice, will he tlxmgbt 

j An inconfidcrate rslhnefs. Denhan^’s Sopby^ 

It is a very uiiliappy token of our.corruption, that 
there fhould be any fo ineonfidcrate among us as to 
focrifkc morality to politicks. Addifen's Freeholder. 

z. Wanting due regard; with of before the 

fubjcft, vs. s-, 1 

He who laid down hi* life for the redemption of 
the tranlgreliious which were under the lirft lefta- 
ment, cannot be fo ittconfderate of our frail tips. ; 

< Decay of \Pie(y . 

Inconsiderately. *id*i\ [from iucouji - 
Jemte .j Negligently * 1 thoughtlefsly; r 

inattentively, - 1. • v 

The king, rranfported with juft wrath, htcoe- 
JiJUraHly fighting and precipitating the charge,* be- 
lore his who Ip numbers came pp, was (lain in the 
puifoit. t .Bacon. 

Jofeph was delighted with Mariamnp's converfa- J 
lion, and endeavoured vvith all his art to fet out the 
excels of Herod's pallion for her but when he ftill 
found her cold and incredulous, he inconftderntely 
told her the private order he had left behind. Addijon. 

, Inconsideratene^s. n. f. [from inconfi- 
derate. ] Carcleffncfs; thooghtkffncfs ; 
negligtnec; want of thought \ inadvert¬ 
ence; inattention. 

If men do know and believe that there iafurh 
a being as Gcd, not to demean ourfelves towards 
him, as. becomes our relation to, him, is great »ilu- 
pidity pud iMConfideuxtcnfp. ^TiiUtjon. 

In consideration, u. f \ittconfjderation , 
Frenclt, iu and. cottfideratitw.] ( Want of 

thought; inattention; inadvertence. 

S. Gregory reckons uncleannef* to be tho-paseiU 
of blindnefs of mind, inconjtdxration, precipitancy 
or gi4dineft in and tclf-k>vc. ‘Tajle^ 

In consist 1 nG-. off \i* and confft.] Not 
confillciit i 4»cpiiipatii)le witn* Not ufed. 

pf a forcq a^all umu- 

turil>, nr\S ihe irvuncrs Ulic^. thap »*►tticGnfJliti 
with Ihe chafa^erp Drjdtn’s jJuf ef. 

Incoh»i' 4 Tenc£. ] r r 
INCoH»^WEWo*ir.•y^ ,, ^ ^ ^ » - 

1. Such oppofitjon & that one propofttioh 
* infcm the negation. p£ the other; fuch 
contrariety thut boUitOannDt.be together. 

Them u o peii t£i 1 nconjifcucy ^titarortlut which 
1 is of debt, and that which if ol free gill* South. 
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im Abfurdity in argument or narratiofo; .ar^- 
gururnt or narrative, where one part do* 
Srova fhe o|her; felf-contr&dtition. 

3. Incongruity. 

MtK-ibdity of tamper, aqd b csnfJJeny with OUt- 
■ ^Iv^.is the greateft weakuefs of human qjMufo. ^ 

| ^ ^ ^ m |f I 

ti a man w fold regific r all h** ppinioos tsoo u. k»v«^ 
politicos, religion a.id learning, what * bdudle of 
fnconfjhnc/r t and contradictions would Appear at laft. 

Swift* 

Unftc^dinefs; ch3i)gcabIeoefs. 
Inconsistent, cdj* [tn 2nd c njjhut.] 

t. Incompatible; not fuitablc; incongra- 
our: ’follow'id by with .. .itfr - *** / 1 -'I 

Finding no kind «f complkmo*, but (harp pro* 
fdt-ufous agyfoft the dem inds f u ivcorUiflont -with 
confcicnce, jullicc, or religion, the conference broka 
; Otf- Cl err end' 

Cnmpoliiibm'Of this narun?, when thus reft rained* 
(hew that wifika and virtue are far from being /«. 
conjijicnt with polutncfo and good humour. 

Addi.on V Freeholder „ 

2* Contrary, fo as that 011c infers the nega¬ 
tion or detiruftion of fheorher. 

The idea of-an inhuito fpace <x -duration $s very 
obfeur'e: andiconWed* bccaufe it i made up >01"two 
parts very differ cm, tlnotincov/Jfent. Jxtcke. 

j. Abfurd j lm;ing parts of which one dp- 

ftroys ihe other. 

Jlrtcois’SiVrfcNTLY. edv. [ from htc vfifttwt ] 
Abfiirdly; incortgrnoufly ; with felf-conr- 
tradition. 

IjsconsolaBL t. ad/, \injconf Ittlle p Fr. in 
» and cots foie.] Not 10 be comforted; foe* 
rowfui beyond fufeeptibility of comfprt- 

Her women will reprefent to me that (he is/ir^ 
ctnfolabie^ by reafori 4>f my unkihdnelr. Addifoh . 

They tike pleahire in an obdinafe grief in ren¬ 
dering themfeives incinfotablc\ Fiddes'x Sermons. 

InCORSONAN CY. n.f. [in and ccnjonan ty.j 

Disagreement with itfdf* r tY ^ . 

Inconspicuous, adj. [in and ccn/f>icuous t ] 

Indiscernible; not perceptible- by 1 the 

fight. / ' ■' 1 

When an excellent experimenter had taken paint- 
in accurately hliing up a tube of mercury, wc loundl 
that yet there remained (lore of incttffticuous bub¬ 
bles. . •- * Bcjie. 

Inconstancy. ». f% Jincenflantia, Lat. r«- 
• ionfl/irice, Fr. from inconfiant *\ ’ ; 1 

1. Unfteadinefs ; want of lleady adherence ; 
mutability of temper, or affe&ion. 

1 ha\e fuftered mure for their fakes, more than, 
the villainous mconjlancy of man is able to bear. 

Sbakefpeare * 

Be made the mask 

For all the peopled lute, the princefs^curfes. 

And his lou*s rage, dr ihe old king’s inconftancy. t 

* Denham, 

Irrefolulion on the fehemes of life which offer to 
ouf choice and inconfancy in purfuing them, ace 
the greateft c*ufes of aft our unhappinefo. Add if on. 

2. Divcrfity; diflimilitudc. 

As ‘much incorfiaucy and confufion is there in 

their mixtures or combinations; fax it is rare to find 
any qf (hem pure and umnixt. fVoodxiutrd. 

IN CO'NST AN r* adj. [htcotflant, Fr. its- 
conflansj Latin.] j - 

t. Not firm in refoliltion; not fteady in 
afteclion ; various of inclination; want¬ 
ing perfeverance: of perfons. 

_ •, He ixfo naturally w&jfjlevit^, that I mirvel hfs* 
foul finds opt fome way 10 kill body- Sidney. 

a. Changeable; mutable; vpftUblc; A>f 

* things. 

OI wear net by the moon, th’ inconjlant moon, 

circled orb, .-I 

variable. 

... .. . Sbakefp eare*. 

i Inconju^mable* 


I 


U iwcar hoc djt inc inoon^ cn 
, That monthly changes ip her cii 
Left Utat thy love prove likcwifc 
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^ 4 . m. 

Ivcohsv'mable. adj. [in and conjmmd] 
Not to be wafted. 

^ 4 By art were weaved napkins. Hurts, and coats, 
irconjumcBlc by fire, and wherein they burnt the bo- 
l * fctafs. *• •' A * J Brown. 

Ixconsu'mptible. c*!. [Ar and eonfump- 
tus* gatin'.] Not to be fpent; not ten 
be brought to an end; not to be deftroyeJ- 
by fire. This Teems a more elegant word 
. than tncon/nmcble. 

Before 1 *ive any rfnfwrr to this objection bf pre- 
- fended inccrifumptiblc lights, X would gladly fee the 
eHea undohbledly proved. Dtgbr on -Bodies 

lycoNTfc'sTABLjE. adj. [ittcouLjiable, Fr. in 
and c%nteftd\ Not to be di (pit ted; not 

admitting debate; tincontrovertible. ' • 

Our own being furniihes w with an evident and 

- prhofofa Deity ; and I bdfove no body 

caftavoid-thecogendy of k f who will t ate folly *i- 
4«mI fOit. Lock*. 

IxCONteVpaJly. adv. [from inewtrfla- 
\#M e jl Indisputablytroconcrovcrtibly. 

It?CON t l 9 C UOUS. alj. [in and contiguous. ] 

Not touching each other; not joined to¬ 
gether* J . [ 

They fcomed part of fmall bracelets, coofifting of 
equally little innomigmous beads. Boyle. 

Incontinence, i n . f . [incontinentia* Lat. 
IncoRti mircY. { i«. and continence .j 

Inability to reft rain the appetites; un- 
*' chaftity. 

The cognisance of her incontinent j 
Is this; the hath bought the same of whore thus 
de’Hy. S&ak. 

But beauty* tike the fair Hefperlah tree. 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Ot dragon-watch with uninc hooted eye, 

- To Cave her Wofloms, and defend her fruit 
From the rath hand of bold incontinence* Milton. 

This is my defence; 

I pleas’d myfclf, 1 thunn’d incontinence , 

And, ulg’d by ftrony dcflrts, indulg'd mjr fenfe. 

Dry dm. 

The words fine vefle Dianam agree bertes with 
Tivia, who had the fame of challiry, than with ei¬ 
ther oft he Julias, who were both noted for ineonti- 
nenev. Dy dm. 

Incontinent, adj. [i incontinent , Lar. m 

and continent.] 

I« Unchafte; indulging unlawful pleafure. 

In fhrfe degrees have they made a pair of fta*i» to 
m-wiagfct wh,eh they will climb incontinent, or elfe 
be incontinent before marriage. Sbakefpemrr . 

Men fball be lovers of their own felvts, bite at- 
cufors, incontinent* fierce. % Tint. »ij. 3. 

*• vhunning delay; immediate. This is 
b meaning now obfoletc. 

They ran towards the far rebounded noife, 

- To wtet what wight fo loudly did lament; 

U. i 'o T lie place I he y came incontinent. Baity O 

Coirw, mourn *i*l» me for w hat 1 do lament. 

And pur m fuller Vlack incontinent. Sink. R. II 
Hr fays he will return inejntineni. Slukr'fp 

Incontinently, adv. [from incontinent. j 

1. Unchaftdy ; without tcfliaiot of the ap¬ 
petites. r 

2. Immediately; at once. An obfolet© 

# Spenfcr. 

The caufe of this war is no other than that 
*.H not incontinently fob nut odrfclvci to ot,r neiifo 

/ , . * " • U&tbard. 

incontinently I left Madrid, and have been doygrj 

and w»y*avd through fcveral nations. 
f A'bmtb—i and Bote. 

Incontrovertible. adj. [,„ an A centres- 

vtrtiLlt .J ]mlifpc»ablc; not to be dif- 
put -d. 

Incontrov f Vtibi. y. adv. [from incontro 

%-crtibU. ] To a degree beyond cootro- 
\erfy or nilpote. 

Th* ffsfcrew is im.ntteurtlbly the primitive 
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and fureft text to rely upon; and to preferve the fame 
uncorrupt, there hath been ufcd the high eft caution 
humanity could invent. Brown's Fnlg. Err . 

Inconvenience. 1 it. f. I inconvenient* 
Inconveni'enct. J French.} 

1. Unfitn^fs; inexpedience. 

Thcv plead agaiiilt the inconvenhnce* not the 
tmlaufnlriefs of pnpsfh apparel; and againft the /*- 
convenience* not the unlawluloefs of ceremonies In 
burial. . :i t , - Hooker. 

2. Di(advantage; caufe of uneafinefs; diffi¬ 
culty. v ^ 1 

ITiere it a place upon the top of monnt Athos 
above all clouds 01 mil, or other Inconvenience. 

*! ■ * r ~ r' * -1 t ■ Raleigh's Hijtory, 

Man is liable to a great many bteonvt pi ynues every 

moment, and as contnuully unfecure even of life 
itfelf. ^ ' f ' ’ ' tilhtfon. 

I'he inconvenience old agt makes him incapa¬ 
ble of corporal pleafurcs. Dry den. 

W00W not ^uicknefs of fenfation be an inenm-e- 
miente to an auimal, that mult lie ft ill where chance 
. has once placed it > Locks. 

th« difpfoportion between the worft fw- 
ccnvenhncies that attend incompliance with men, 

‘ a hd the eternal difpleafure of God. Regers. 

We are freed from many itreenvenihteer, and wm 
enjoy feveral advantages. * Atterbnry. 

, The things of another world, beinj dill ant, ope¬ 
rate but faintly upon us: to remedy this in conve¬ 
rt ten cy, we muft frequently revolve their cei'iaintv 
and importance. * Aturbnry. 

Iltf CON v e'ni ekt. adj. [iucurvcnient, Fr.. w 

and cotfvefuens* Lai.} 

1. Incommodious; difadvantageons. 

They Jean to their old cultoms, though they be 
more unjuft, and more inconvenient for the common 
people. Spmfcr on Ireland. 

” e knows that to be inconvenient* which we 
faliely think convenient for us. SntalriJge. 

2. Unfit; inexpedient. 

We are not to look that the church (hould change 
her public laws, although it chance that for fome par¬ 
ticular men the fame be found inconvenient* el pe¬ 
nally when thcrie may be other remedy again 1! par¬ 
ticular inconveniences. H hr. 

Ikconye'nientlt. adu. [from inconve¬ 
nient. J 

1. Unfitly; incommodioufly. 

2. Unfeafonably. Aiujhvorth . 

I b cokye # Rs able. adj. [in and converfa - 

b ; e .] Incommunicative; ill qualified by 
temper for coutcrfation; unfocial. 

I lc is a perfon very inconverfable. Afore. 

In con y 1 x oh e. adj. [in and convertible, j 
Not tranfmutable; incapable of change. 

It cntcietb not the veins, but taketb leave of the 
permeant parts, and accompanied) die it.convn tib/e 
portion unfo the liege. Brown. 

Inc on vi # n c 1 b l e . adj. f in and convince lie. ] 
Not to l>« convinced; not capable of 
conviftion. 

In convVnobly, adv. [from i •convinci- 
ble .] Without admitting convittion. 

it is injurious unto knowledge obftmatdy and 
inconvineibly to fide with any one. Brown. 

Inco'ny. adj, [perhaps from in and conn* 
to know. ] 

1. U nlearned; artlcfs. r J his fenfe is un- 
certai n. 

2. In bcotlaj^d it denotes milchievoufly 
Unlucky : 9s, he’s an incony fellow. *1 his 


UK 


moft incony vulgar 

wit, 

Whce it ccaies fb fmocthly off. Slukefycart. 

1 n ct/t-EoRA i . adj. [i/i and corporal^] Im¬ 
material; diftin^I from matter; diftin^t 
fi-om body. 

do'il ihou bend thine eve on vacantv. 


j n e 

And with th \incorpcral air do'ft hold difeourfe^ 

Sbakrf. 

Learned men have not refolved us whether light 
be corporal or incorporal : corporal they fay it can¬ 
not be, becaufe then it would neither pierce the 
*? r * /for folid diaphonous bodies, and yet every day 
we fee the air ttlighrcned : hcctporM it cannot be, 
bccaufe fometimes it aftedeth the light with offence. 

Raleigh. 

iKCORPoIt a*lity, ff. f. [incorporalite* \x. 
from incorporate 1 mmatcrialnefi; di- 
(linftncfs from body. 

Inco'kporally. adv. [from hcorporat .] 

Without matter; immaterially. 

To INCORPORATE. *i>. a. [incorporer* 
French.] 

1. To mingle different ingredients fo as 
. they fhall make one mafs. 4 * , 

A fifteenth p«ut of ftlver, incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered, except you put a greater quan¬ 
tity of filver to draw it to the. lei's. Bacon 

Who the fwdling clouds in bladders tics, 1 
To mollify the ttubboro clods with rain. 

And featur'd duft incorporate again i 

1 T • - • r Sandy t. 

2. To conjoin infeparably, as one bodj't 

j Villainous thoughts, Rodcrigo, when the ft *iu- 
1 alities fo marOial the wvy, hard at hand comes'the 
mailer and main exerdl'c, w»e incorporate conclvfon. 

Sbatefprart's Othello. 

By your leaver, you (hall nor fhy alone, ‘ ; \ ■ 

'Till holy church incorporate two in one. Shah/p. 

Upon my knees 
I charm you, by that great Vow 
Which did incorporate and make tis one. 

Death and I 

Are found eternal, and incorporate both. __ 

3. To form into a corporation, or bodv 
politick. In this fenfe they fay in SctftL 
lar 


Slake/. 

* 

Afilton. 


4 
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land, the incorporate trades in any com¬ 
munity. • • ? 

The aeoftk affirmeth plainly of all men chnfti.m. 
that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, the) arc 
all incorporated iqto One company, they all make but 
one body. . , linker. 

The fame is incorporated with « nuj^rity, and 
nameth burgefles to parliament. Can vrt 

. To unite ; to affociate. 

It is Cafca, one incorporate 
To our attempts. Sbakefp. Julius Co-fir, 

Your moft grave belly was deliberate. 

Not ralh, like his accufert, and thus anfwer'd ; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth lie. 

That j receive the general food at tirft, 

W hich you do live upon. Sbakr/p. CwioUnus. 

T he Romans did not fubduc a country to put the 
inhabitants to fire and fword, but Xoincorporate xYvtsu 
into their own community. Addifon's Freeh. 

• To work into another mafs. 

All this (earning is ignoble and mechanical amorg 
them, and the Confutian only eiVcntial and incerpi¬ 
rate 111 ihcir government. Temple. 

6 . To embody; to give a material form. 

Cuurtefy, that feemed incorporat' d in his heart, 
would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence. 

The idolaters, who worfli rrcd their imaces as 
gods, fu "■ * ' ' ' ' * 

in, an 

receive worihip. " Stilling/ 

To Incorporate. <v. it. 

1. To unite with fomething elfe. It 
commonly followed by «i vitb. 

Painters colours and alhes do better incorporate 
with oil. 

It is not univerfelly true, that acid falls and oils 
will not incorporate or mingle. Boile 

Thy foul 

In real darknclsot rhe body dwells. 

Shut out from outward liglii, 

I ' incorporate with gloomy night. 

2. Sometimes it ha* into. 

Ii finds the mind unprepoflctfod with any former 
notions, and fo eafily gains upon the aJicur, grows up 
with ir, and incorporates into it. Soutn, 

In coRpor at*.. 


V 


is 


Aiilten. 
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Ixco'RPOftATE.«<Jf. [Ar and corporate .] Im- 
rnaterial; aobcxked. Thw m bow 4 Hu fed 
to avoid confufion, rnctrpsrate bemg ra¬ 
ther ufed of things mingled. 

Mofes forebore to {peak of ugcli, and thingt in- 
vlfible and incorporate. Raleigh. 

InCoRToea'tion. n.f [incorporation , Fr. 
from incorporate.] 

1. Union of divers ingredients in one *iafl. 

Make proof of the incorporation of iroa with 
flint; for if it can be incorporated without over great 
chargei the cheapnefs of the flint doth make the 
compound fluff profitable- Bacon. 

Tbit, with font Hide additional, may Amber the 
intrinfkk incorporation . Bacon's Natural Htf. 

z. Formation of a body politick. 

3. Adoption; union; afTociation; with 

onto. 

h% him we aflually are, by our a£ud ineortora- 
iim into that fgeiety which hath him for their head. 

Hooker. 
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)RPoVvaL« man [?*torfo\ 
fh <mr/. Ft. in and corporeal.] 
,bodied. 


un_. . 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and 

Smmateriatt, Whereof there be in nature bat few. 

* * Bacon. 

Thus inear pc re at (pirte to finallcft forms 

Reduc’d their fbapes immenfe. Milton. 

Senfe and perception mull neceflardy proceed from 
feme incorporeal fubftance within os. Bentley. 

Imcoapo'aeally. cdv.. [from incorporeal.] 
Immaterially ; without body. 

Hearing ftriketh the fpirits more immediately 
than the other foal ci. Mid more moorpoeoally than 
the fmdling. Bacon. 

Jxcekpoitc'lTY. n*Ji [in and corporeity .] 

Immateriality; diftinftnefa from body. 

yirlNCo'EPSE. *v* a. [in and corpfe.] To 
incorporate;, to wwte into 00c body. 

. Not ufed. 

He grew unto his feat,. 

As lie had been incorps*d and demy-natur'd 
With the brave borfe. Sbmkefpeare*s Hfmlet. 

InCORReDt. adj. [in and corrrfi.] Not 
nicely fmiihed 9 not exaft; inaccurate; 
full of faults. 

The piece you think, is ineorrefl: why take it f 

I’m all Uibm'uBoB ; what you’d have it, make it. 

Pope. 

InCorre'ctly. adnr. [from •imeorr*8»] In- 
accurately; not cxaCHy. 

In COE r E f C TK E ss. v. /.- [At and corrtfhxfs.] 
Inaccuracy; want of exaftnefs. 

Incorrigible, adj. [incorrigible t Fr, in 
and corrigible.] 

I, Rad beyond corrcftion; depraved beyond 
amendment by any means; erroneous be¬ 
yond hope ofinftruftion: of perfons. 

J Provok M by thofe incorrigible fools, 

I left declaiming in pcdantick fchooh. Dryden. 

Wliilfl we are incorrigible , Cod may in ven¬ 
geance continue to chaft Jc us with the judgment of 
WJf , SmulriJge. 

The moft violent party-men are fuch as have <hf- 
cotered leaft fcafe of religion or morality j and when 
fuch are laid aiUc,as (hall be found incorrigible , it 
will bt -oo difficulty to reconci Ic the reft. i’t vlfi. 

a. Not capable of amendment: of things. 

The fort is many times irrecoverable, and the in¬ 
convenience incorrigible. Alert*s Divine Dialog. 

What are their thoughts of thiugt, bur variety of 
incorrigible error t h'Epraxge. 

iNCO'RkiciBLEN-tsa. ir. f. {from incorri¬ 
gible. ] Hopclefs depravity; badnefs be¬ 
yond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a fad atteftation 
mi our incorrigible**ft. Decay of tidy. 

t would not have chiding ufed, much lefi blows, 
'till cbttlnacy and ineon igiblemfs mike it sbfolutely 
aeceffury i J Locke. 


Bcfcom. 

corrupted , 

interrentpu. 


IncoReigHILY. ad<v. [from Incorrigible.] 

To a degree of depravity beyond all 

means of amendment. 

Some men appear incorrigibly mad. 

They deanlinefs and company aenountt 

InCorru'pt. J adj. [in ana 
IncorruVtld, j Latin ; 

French.] 

1. Free from fonlncfs or depravation. 

Sin, that Srft 

Dirtemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt , 

Corrupted. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

2. Pure of manners; boned; good. . It is 
particularly applied to a man above the 
power of brioet. 

lNCOERUPTiai # L-ITT. *. f* [iftcorruptibi- 
lice , Fr. from incorruptible. ] lnfufceptt- 
bility of corruption; incapacity of decay. 

Phrio, «n fits book of tbe world’s Incorruptibi¬ 
lity , alledgeth the varies of a Creek tragick poet. 

Hakrwitl . 

IncoReuVtible. adj. [mcomptible, Fr. in 
and corruptible .] Not capable of corrup¬ 
tion ; not admitting of decay. 

In fuch abundance'lies our choice. 

As leaves a great (tore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible. AIiltem*s Par. Left. 

Our bodies (hall be changed into incorruptible and 
immortal fubllances, our fouls be entertained with 
the moft ravithing obje&s, and both continue happy 
throughout all eternity. Wake. 

InCorru'ption. n.f. [ incomtpteon , Fr. in 
and coemption.] Incapacity of corruption. 

So alfo is the refurreftion of the dead; it is (own 
In corruption, it is railed in interruption. i Cor. 

IwcorruRtness, n.f. [in and corrupt .] 
i. Purity of manners; honedy; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorrupt nefs of 
manners, is preferable to fine parts and fob tile fpecu- 
lations. Woodward . 

z. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 

ToIncra'&sate. v.a. r sn and craffus % Lat.] 

To thicken; the contrary to attenuate. 

If thexork be too light to (ink under tbe fuHace, 
the body of water may be attenuated with fpirits of 
wine; if too heavy, it may be incmjfatcd with fait. 

Bt cwn*t Vulgar Err ours. 

Acids diftoVve os attenuate, akalics precipitate or 
imoreffete. Newton*s Opricks. 

Acids, fuch as are auftere, as unripe fruits, pro¬ 
duce too great a ftriilurc ot the fibres, imcraJfMe 
and coagulate the fluids; from, whence pains and 
rheumatifm. Atbutlnos. 

IncraSSA^tion.t*. f. [from incrqffaic.] 

I. The aft of thickening. 

z. The date of growing thick. < 

Nothing doth conglaciatc but water; for the de¬ 
termination of <]uickfilvcr is fixation, that of milk 
coagulation, and that of oil ineraffution. Brown. 

Incr'assaTive. n. /- [from incrajfate.] 
Having the quality of thickening. 

The two latter indicate reftringents to (launch, 
and inCTaffathm to ihtckeu the blood, Harvey. 

To Incee'ase. nr. n. [/* and crefco, Lattn.] 
i. To grow more in number, or greater in 
bulk; to advance in quantity or value, 
or in any quality capable of being more 
oriels. 

Hear and obferve to do it, that it may be well with 
(her,.and that ) e may Ineoraje mightily. 

Deut. «t. 3. 

Profane and vain babbling will imnajje unto un- 
'godliiKfs. a Tim. ii. 16. 

From fifty to thrtefebre ht lofet not much in fancy; 
and judgmcut,ihe effect of obfervaltat, ft ill inercafet. 

Dryaen. 

* Henry, In know, involv’d his Emma’s name 

Upon this tree and, as the tender xnark*- 
Crcw with the year, and widen’d with the bark : 
Vcnut had heanl the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

Thar as thr wound ■cbepatfcon might incrccft. Prior. 
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2. To he fertile. : *: * 4 ^ 

Fifties are more numcroOt or Incrtaflng ’thambeafla 
or birth, as appears by their numerous fpawn. Hale. 

To Incre'ask. nr. a . [See Ex crease. J 

To make more or greater4 

Hye thee faom this flaughtcr-houfe. 

Led thou Inereaft the number of the dead. Sbokrfp. 

He hath inenajed so Judah mouroiag and lam«i- 
tatian. Bam. 

I will inereafexht famine- fsri.v. 16. 

1 will inttcaj* them with men like a flock ^ 

Ecek i»fi. 

It ferns to inereaft that fseafore, or to preferve it. 

Tonpltm 

Increase, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Augmentation; the flate of ^growing 
more or greater. 

For three years be liv’d iwih Urge inereaft 
In arms of honour, and efteem »a peace. Dryden. 

Hail, bards triumphant! bom in happier days, 
Whofe honours with inereaft of ages grow. 

As flreams roll down, enlarging at they flow. Pope. 

2. Increment; that which is added to tne 

original flock. 

Take thou no ufory iff him nor incremfe. 

3. Produce. 

The Incrtoje of the threfhing-floor, and the in- 
ertafe of ihe wine-pref*. Numb* 

As Hefiod finp, fpread waters o’er flry field. 

And. a snort j oft and glad iwreaft *twi|l yield JJenb. 

Thofe grains which grew produced an inereaft be¬ 
yond expedlation. Mortimer*s titfbandry. 

4. Generation. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; .. 

Dry up in her the organs of inereaft , 

And from ber derogate body never fpring 
A Babe. Sbakefp . 

5. Progcnj-. 

All the inereaft of thy houfe (bail die in the flower 
of their age. Samuel. 

Him young Thoafa bore, the bright Inereaft 
Of Phorcya. Pope's Cdyffey m 

6 . The flate of ivaxing, or growing full 
orbed. Ufed of the moon. 

Seeds, fair, nails, hedges and herbs wHI glow 
fooneft, if fet or cut in (he increafe of the moon. 

Bacon's Natural Hjlory. 

Increaser. 9. f. [from iuercafe.] He 
who increafes. 

Increased, etdj. Not created.. 

Since the deflre is infinhe, nothing but the abso¬ 
lute and inereateJ Infinite can adequately fill it. 

Cbeyne. 

InceedibiRity. n.f. [ / mcredibiliUi Fr. ] 
The quality of furpaffing belief! 

For objects of incredibility , none are fo removed 
from all appearance of tiuth as thofe of Corneille 1 * 
Andromeda. Dryden. 

Ikcee'dxele! dij. [mcrediiilisjLtX.] Sur- 
paffing belief; not to be credited. 

The Ihip Argo, that there might want, no incre¬ 
dible thing in this fable, fpoke to them. JKaLigb, 

Prefenring things impoflible to view. 

They wander through incredible to true. Granville. 

Incr e'dxb l e nE ti. m. f. [from incredible*] 
Quality of being not credible. 

Incredibly. c 3 t*. [from incredible.] In 
a manner not to be believed. 

Incredu'lity. n.f. [incredulitl , French- ] 
Quality of not believing; hcirdnefs of 
beliefs 

He was more large in the defeription of PandHe, 
to take away mil ferupie from the incredulity of forme 
ages. Jlatsigb. 

Ixc re ; dulo vs.eidf.[bictedule. French; ist- 
creduluf , Latin.] Hard of belief; re- 
fufmg credit. 

l ira not altogether hreoedufeus hut 1 then may be 
fuch candles as are made of falamander’s wool, being 
a kind of mineral which wjtkcocth ia the burning,, 
asd confomcih not. Baton. 

IncreDulousnes», 
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Jkcrb'dulousniss. n. f. [from irntreA s- 
- t'ioxs ] H'ardnefs of belief; incredulity# 
kcxsMA^LC. etdj. \m*ndcremc, Latin. 

\ Not confumable by fine. ■ 

If from the 4km of tbt falamarder tbefc ht w* 
mate mecca are con^ofed. Brawn’* Vulgar Ervcfir* 

vjlfCR£ MINT, n. / [i inertmentum, Latin.] 

T. Adi of growing-greater. 

^ " Duets conceptions are concernin' the Nile's in- 
6 K erement, or inundation. BroyftC* Vulgar Err ours. 

2 . lftcrtfafe; matter added. 

This ftratum is exploded at top, ferving xs the 
fominary that fumrfheth matter for die formation 
and increment 6 S animal and vegetable bodies. 

Woodward. 

3# Produce. 

The orchard loves to wive 
With Winter winds: the loofen’d roots now drirdc 
Large i nrrement, eamCfttif happy yean. Pkill ip t. 

9 r § I'ncrepate. ». (wmr/s, Latin.] 

. To chide; to reprehend. 

Inca epa'tjon. tr.fi [mcrefarn, Latin.] 

Reprehenfion; chiding. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, oT his 
follow Chriftnro, or of the g ov e rnor s of the chart lr, 
then more publick reprehenfiom and increpatiom. 

tiwmatmd. 

To Incku'it. > v. a. [enervfio, Latin; 
To IticRtf'sTAT*. \ tncrifter, Fr„] To 

cover with an additional coat adhering to 
* the internal matter. 

The finerjpart of the wood will be turned into mir. 
And the grafter flick baked wmA incruftam upon the 
fcdes of the vtflcl. Baton. 

forme rivers bring forth fjun, and other mineral 
snaticr, lb as to covet and inernft the ftonee. 

Woodward. 

Sanrehut «xr army ; and let Jove he cruft 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with cverlafting ruft. 

Pope. 

Anr of thefo fun-like bodies in the centers of the 
foverai vortices, are fo inemftated and weaked as 
to be carried about in the vortex of tbe«njc fim. 

Cbeynt. 

The ffcield was pore ha led by Woodward, whi*- 
crmfttd ii with a new ruft. Arbutbnet and Pipe . 

Incrueta'tion. n. fi [incrufiation, Fr. 
from incrufilo, 1-arin J An adherent co¬ 
vering; fome thing fuperinduced. 

Having fuch a prodigiovi flock of marble, their 
chapels are laid over with fuch a rich variety of in- 
eruftatiaas as cannot be found in any other pit. 

- Addlfionon Italy. 

To 1 w curate, v. *. [me cube, Latin.] To 
fit upon eggs. 

Incus a'tiow. tt. f [i incubation, French : 
footbath, Lat.] The acl of fitting upon 
eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubation, or how 
efle, is only known to God. Raleigh 

Birds have eggs enough it firft conceived in them 
to few* them, allowing fuch a proportion for every 
* il1 fcnr * for t or two htcubaSione. May. 


he whole tribe of birds by 
young, it is a wonderful 
families (hould do it m i 


dace thei 
fume few 
way. 

As the white df an egg by 
forom by the aflion of the m 


nore novercal 
Derbam. 
incubation , fo can the 
net be attenuated. 

Vu r?? Bv .\ *' f' t^ 10 5 focub', French.] 
1 he nightmare. 

_ 1 ht ««>« i, an inflation of the membrane of 
•V* wbl<h hinders the motion of the dia¬ 

phragm*, lungs, and pulfc, with a feofe of a weight 
epprefting ihe bread. 

To INCUBATE. a. tincuUo, Latfn 
mculquer , French.] To imprefs by fre- 
cu ent admonitions; to enforce by con- 
1 a»t repetition. 

MaAikfl truth may defcm fomethnes to be in. 


i 
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euleated, fcecaufe we are too apt to Forget it. 

Atttrbury. 

Tfcrmer -pcmrintially incdfnttrsrncmlhy and -piety 
11 to the Gods. Brown's Notes to Popt*s ^dyjfty. 

Iw;cuxcA # Ticm. n. f [from mrulcatr .} 

ii The a^l of imprefling by frequent admo¬ 
nition ; admonitoty repetition. 

[ncu ; lt. adj. \inculte, French,; incubus, 

I^atin.J Uncultivated: untilled. 

-Her i -refls huge, ' 

Incutt , robud and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted of old. ‘fbomjoa'i Autumn. 

flucu'LPABLg. adj. [far and cnlpabilis, 

Latin.] Unbiameable; not reprehenfihie. 

Ignorance, fo for As is! nuy be scfolved into na- 
j tural inability, i> as to men, at lead inculpable^ and 
Coafie^uemly not tbe objedi of foorn, but pity. 

: ... Boutb. 

■Incuxpably. adv. [in and ctdpabilis , 
Latin.] UnblameabJy; without blame. 

As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of mall's 
' condition has invincibly, and therefore meulpably , 

evpofcd him. South. 

I if c u # m b ekct. n.f. [from incumbent.] ' 
i. The afl of lying upon another, 
z. 'The ftate ot keeping a benefice. 

Thcfe fines are only to be paid to the bilhop, durin* 
his incumbency in the fame fee. Swijf. 

INCUMBENT, adj. [iucs/mtens # Latin.] 

1. Reiling upon; lying upon. 

The* with expanded wings he fleets his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dolky air, 

That foil onufual wiight. Milton's ParaUfe Loft. 

The afeending parcels of aiF, having now little 
more then the weight of the incumbent water to 
furmoant, were able both fo to expand t hem fo Ives Us 
to fill tip that part of the pipe which they peraded, 
and by prelTing every way agaiidl the tides of u, 4o 
lift upwards with them what water they found above 
them. MojU. 

With wings expanded wide ourfclvcs we*U rear. 
And fly incumbent on the dulky air. Drydtn. 

Here the rebel giants lye; 

And, when to move th* incumbent load they try, 
Afcendiig vapours on the day prevail. Add 
Man is the deftmM prey 

Of peftilencc, and o*cr hii guilty domes 
She draws a dole incumbent cloud of death. 

Thdtqfe 

2. Impofcd as a duty. 

All men, truly zealous, will perform thofo good 
works thit me incumbent on all Chriflians. 

. Sprati's Sermons. 

There it a double duty incumbent upon us in the 
exercifo of oar powers. VEftrange. 

Aiiu*, if we think and aO, we fSaail thew o*r- 
felvcs duly mindful oot only of the advantages we 
soceive from thence, but of the obligations alfo 
which are incumbent upon us. At ter bury. 

Incu'mbent. is./, [incumbent, Latin.] He 
who is in prefent poffeffion of a benefice. 

In many places the whole ecdefaftical dues are 
in lay hands, and the incumbent lieth at the mercy 
of hu patron. Sfvi r f 

uo IncuSii kr. *v» a, [encombt-er, French.] 

To embarrafs. See Encumber. 

My caofe Is call'd, and that long look'd for day 
It ftiU incumber'd with fome new delay. Dryden. 

Ta INCU'R o. [rncvrro, Latin.] 

f • To become liable to a puniftiment or re¬ 
prehension. 

I have incurred difpleafure from inferiors for 
giving way to rho fault t of other*. Hayward. 

They* not obeying. 

Incur*'d, what could they lefs t the penalty; 

And manifold f*{l*,dtfrrv’d to fall. Milton. 

So judge thou Bill, prefomptuousl 'till the wrath. 
Which I hoc imurrft by flying, nmt thy flight 
beVnfoW, and fcourge that wifdom back to hell. 

They had a full parfuafee that not to do it were 
lodcfcit Cod, and «>ft%ue*tly to incur damnation. 

South. 
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2. To occur ; to preft on the fenfes: with 

do or into. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are in* 
vifibU, and incur not to the eye ; but jet they ase-to 
be deprehended by experience. Bacon . 

The mind of man, even in fpirituals, a£L with 
corporeal dependence - p and lo is he helped or hin¬ 
dered ip its operations according to the different 
quality of external objefls that incur into the fenfes^ 

-South*- 

fNCURAMiirr. n. /. f incurmbiUtty Fr. 
from incurable.} Impoffibility of cure \ 
utter infufeeptibility of remedy. 

We'll inlfaatly open a door to the manner of a 
proper and improper confnmption, together with the 
reafon of tbfe incurability of the former, and facile 
I cure of the other. Harvey. 

Incurable, adj* [incurable* Fr. in and 
curable .] Not admitting remedy* not to 
be removed by mcdscine ; irremediable ; 
hopelefs. 

Paufe not; for the prvfent time’s lb fick. 

That prefent medicine mud be fniniflred. 

Or overthrow incurable enfues. Sbokefpeam* 

Stop the ragebetime. 

Before tha wound d<> grow incurable r . 

For being green, there is great ho]_ 

Sbablfpeare^ 

A fchnrus is not absolutely incurable, beeaofe it 
has bean known that hath paiforc has cured it in 
■Cattle. Arbutimot. 

If idiots and lunatick scan not be found, incurables 
may be taken into-the hoipibiL 

Incu ; rabl£NE9S. n. /• [from incurable .] 
State of not admitting any cure# 

In cu'rablt. adv. [from incurable.} With¬ 
out remedy. 

We cannot know It is dr ie ixtf, being incurably 
ignorant. Lccbe. 

Incu ; riou3. adj. [in and curious.] Negli¬ 
gent ; inattentive. 

The Creator did ndt beftow fo much fkitl apoo> 
bis creature*, to be leaked upon wuh a carelefo #»- 
auriotu eye. Jperbam. 

He feldons at the Bark appear'd ; 

Yet, not in curiom, was inclin’d 
To know the couverfe of mankind. Swift. 

iNcu'mstoM. a. /. {icom incurro, lauin.J 

1. Attack ; mifehievous occurrence. 

Sins of duly incurfion, and fuch as human frailty 
II unavoidably liable to. South. 

2. [Incurfion, French.] Iavafion without 
conqueft ; inroad; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they fuficrad a Cm all fleet of EnglUh to-make 
an hoftils luvafiun or incurfion , upon their havens 
and roads. Raton. 

Now tbe Parthian king hath gather'd all'his heft 
Agaiml thfc Scythian, whole incurfion* wild 
Have wafttdSogdMiia Milton, 

The incurfion* of She Gotha disordered the affairs 
of the Roroau empire. Arbut knot on Coimtm 

Incurvation#. / [from incurve, 
Latin.] 

1. The a£l of bending or making crooked. 

2. State of being bent;, corvity; crooked- 
neft. 

One naft moving while the other lefts, orre would 
think, mould caufo an incurvation in the line. 

Glanvtlh. 

3. flexion of the body in token uf reve¬ 
rence. 

He made ufe of a£h of worth ip which God hath 
l appropriated; as incut vat ion, and facrifice. 

Stillingfterf. 

To Ihcv rvate. *v. a* dneur-vo, Latin.] 
To bend; to crook. i 

Sir Ifoac Newton has fhewn, by feveral experi^ 
meats of rays palling by the edges of bodies, that they 
aie incurvMcd by the aCtiou of Uiefc bodies. 

Cbeyne. 

Incu rvitv, ttm f. [from meurvus, Latin.] 

Crookednefs„ 
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Crookcdncfs; the llatc of bending ia- 
Vard. 

Tli* Incservlty of a dolphin mull be tifceo not 
fcifly, tut in appearance, when they ffcap above water, 
and fuddenty fhoet down at am : ftrait bodies, iff a 
fudden motion B protruded obliquely downward, ap¬ 
pear crooked. - Brown. 

lo TN DAG ATE. m. a. [strdhga, Latin. J 
To fcarch ; to beat out. * 

Indaca tion. n. f. [from jndagate.] 
Search; enquiry; examination. 

i'j racclfus directs us f in the indagation of colours, 
to fiave an eye principally upon falts* B yle. 

Part hath been difeoverca by himfetfr and fiJmehy 
human indagation. Bt owns Vulgar Err ours. 

In dag a 'to r , n.J. [iudagafor, Latin. ] A 
fcarchcr; an enquirer; an .examiner. 

I TJ»f nnnjbcr of the eltifccntt oj bodies require* to 
bc^Arcbed into by fuda fkjJduUnJagators ol nature. 

Boyle. 

Te TifDA'RT. •v-. a. fin and dart.] To dart 
in ; to ftrike in. 

l*il lftok 'tp like, if looking liking move j 
But.no more deCp will ! in dart (nine'eye, 

* Than- youf content gives ftfengih to make it fly. 

‘ ■ Shakcfpcatf. 

To Inde'bt. *u. a. 

U To put into debt. 

2* To oblige; to put under obligation. 

Forgive us our fins, for wo-toigive every «»e that 
is indebted to us. Luke, xi. 4. 

■ He for himfelf 

Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. AH It**. 

\ » a Thu blcft alliance may 

Th* Indebted patien boueleouUy* Granville. 

Iy*r>E i a t r.p. /aytiapal adj. [/« and debt .J 
Obliged by fomething received; bound 
to rcUi^utioq; having incurred a debt. It 
has-/a before the perfon to whom the 
- debt is-dbc, and for before the thing re¬ 
ceived. • 

If the ctHirfe of pcditiclf affairs cannot in afty good 
Courfe go*forwasti without fit inftrumcnts, and (hit 
which dittcih them be their virtues, let polity no- 
knowledge iuclf indebted ; godlinofs being 

the chiefeit top and* well-fpring ot all true virtues, 
-even'as God is of Vll things* - Hooker. 

Vew coididci how vuefe vtc are indebted to go¬ 
vernment, becaufe lew can reprefem how wretched 
mankind would be without jt. Alter bury. 

Lei us repiefent to our fouls the love and bench- 
ccactfor which we da1 W(\.&c\Ci iiiJrbud to God. 

* ‘ ’* Regrrf. 

We are wholly 'indebtedfor them to our a«?ccllofs. 

. •* • ■ ■» v .Stl’ift. 

InDe'cewcy. it. f. [inieceme, French.] 
Any (hing nnbecortiing; any thing con¬ 
trary to. good manners; fome thing wrong, 
but fcarce -criminal. 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency iji 
his pupil, which he dlovn in himfelf. Locke. 

I?rb e^ent. adj. [ indecent , French ; iti and 

decent .] Unbecoming; unfit for the ejes 

pr ears. 

* Characters# where oVcrne words were proper in 
their mouths, but .very; indecent 10 be beard. 

Dry den. 

*TiU theft men can prove thefe things, ordered by 
our church, to be cither intriniic^lly unlawful or ix- 
aruvx/, tjie ufe of them, as cliabliUicd amongd us, i* 
ncccllary. South. 

I s d tV fc x r ly. ad*v. [ frorn indecent .] With- 
.oi*t decency ; in a manner contrary to 

decency. 

In fiat to 1/0 us. adj. [in and deciduous.'] 

N(4 hilling; not Iked. 3 U fed of trees 

that do not ihed their leaves in winter. 

Wc find the ft-tree of the fun framed with rays 
about flic head, which were the indeciduous und un- 
(haken locks ot Ajollo. Brown. 

Jut) k c t.y n a B u l . adj. [indeclinable, French; 
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itfdrcltpabiitj , Latin.] Not .varied by ter¬ 
minations. 

Poodo it an indeclinable word* and when it is 
joined to numbers it tiguitics libra. Arbutbnot. 

Indeco *0^4. adj. \ind(corus, Lajjc.J In- 
„ decent; unbecoming* 

VVliat can; be more indecorous than for a creature 
to violate (he commands, and trample upon iht 
authority, ofthat awful Excellence to whom he owes 
his life? .:* ,1 ' :l\foiTis. 

Indeco'rvm. te. f. [Latin.] Indecency; 
fomething unbecoming. 

The foft add refs, the caftjgated gmcc. 

Are indecorums in ihi inoddrri maid. Young. 

Inde'ep. ad*v. snd deed.] J [A : 

1. In reality; in truth*; in verity. 

Yet loving,' indeed. ?md therrfortcouftant: Sidney. 
T hough firch itfcmblles he had indeed for refi- 

gioffs/ake, hurtful. Qeverthelefs they may prove, as 
well in regard of ‘iheir fifnefs to ferve the turn ol 
Her*licks andfuch an privily mill venture, tn.inlhl 
* their poifon into new minds- H c ker. 

Some, wl*o have pot deferred judgment oi death, 
have been for their good's fake caught up .and car¬ 
ried ftrair to the bough: a thing indeed very pitifpl 
nnd 'horrible. Spertfer. 

2. Above tommon rate. Tliis ufe is cjn- 

phatical. ' ^ 

Then didft thou utter, I am your 1 * forever: 

*Tis grace indeed- Sbakcfftarc. 

Borrows in mean affairs, hh fubjedls- pains ; 

But things of weight and confcquencc indeed, . • 
Himfelf doth, in his chamber them debate. Davies. 

Such fons of Abraham* how highly foever they 
may have thoiuck to be thought ot, are far from 
being Ifraelius indeed. South. 

I w.cre a bealt, indeed, to do you wrong, 

1 who have lov'd and. honour'd you fo long. Dry den. 

3. T his is to be granted that. A particle ot 
connection. 

This limitation; indeed, of our author will fave 
thofe the labour who would look for Adam's heir 
amongft the race of brutes; but will wry little con¬ 
tribute to the ’difeovery of onct next heir amougft 

men. Luke. 

& 

Some fans indeed. Tome very few we fee, 

Who keep (hetnfdves from this infection free. 

Dry den. 

There is ^nothing in the world more generally 
dreaded, and yet irfV to be feared, than death ; in - 
dridi tor thofe unhappy men whole hopes terminate 
in this life, no wonder if the pro! pc cl of another 
Teems terrible and imaziflg. . Hake. 

4. It is ufed Cornerings as a (light sfllrr- 
tion or recapitulation in a ftnfc hardly 
perceptihle or explicable, and though 
fome degree of obfeure power is perceived. 
might, even where it is properly enough 
inferred, lie omitted without jni*s. 

1 fa id 1 „ though r it was confederacy between the 
juggler and the tn-o fcr van Is, tho* indeed 1 had no 
rcalon fo to think. Huron. 

There is indeed no great plcafire in vifiting thefe 
magazines pi war, after .one hoc fern two or three of 
them. . jiddifou. 

5. It 19 ufed to note conceflion in compan¬ 
ions. 

Againft tliefc forces were prepared to the number 
of near one hundted tl 1 ps; not fo great ot bulk sk- 
deed, but of a more nimble motion. flacuf. 

In D tF a tic a BLE. adj. \jndefatigabilis , in 

and defatigo, Latin.] Unwearied; not 
tired ; not exhaufted by labour, 

W ho Uiall fpread his airy (tight. 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

; Over the raft abrupt i Afr 7 iw<*. 

The ambitious perfon muft rife early and fn up 
late, and (turfae his defign with a conilant inde- 
fatiguble attendance; lie muft be minutely patient 
and krvife. ^ ottib, 

Indefa'ticably. ad<v. [from indefatiga¬ 
ble .,] Without weartnefx. 

A man tndefatigably zealous in the fervkc of 
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the church and flate, and whtSe writings hive highly 
deferred of body ' .* .*( • ’ a i DrydenZ 

[nDIPECTIBITJTT. ft./. [from indefetfs- 

bIf ] 7 he quality of fuficring up decay* 
of being fubje^i to no dcfe^L ; 
[aroAp'tfeTiaLEi adj. J 7 ‘ir and -AefeStts, 

Larih.] Unfailing; not liable to delcCf 

or decay. . . 

Ikdefe'isible. adj. \jndefmjible, French,] 1 

Not to be cut off; nor tu be vacated? 
irrevocable. / y . 

So indrf ij.ble ^*,par eftafe ip thoTp joys, tharr, 
if Jo not Up it in icyerfjon, wc'fhaBj wncp once 
mvdlcd, be beyoi|d. tl:c poifibiijty- ill l;yi^jndry. 

'4 ' Decay f Pn y. 

Indefensible, adj. [in and defe/Juj m I^at.J, 

V\hat cannot be defended or main*’ 
tained. 

. As they extend the rule of confulting Scripture fo 
all the fcaipo«>al.common life, even io tar as to the 
] taking up of a ftraw, fo it is altogether talfe or inde* 

fenjibie. Sander/n,. 

INUfiTINlTE. adj. Undcfinitus, Lat. i*de± 
j JU, Fr] , y ^ 

. Not determined; not limited; not (ce¬ 
ded. 

Though a position fhould be wholly rcjefled, yet 
that negative is more pregnant o» djred 1011 than *an 
indefinite j as allies are more operative than duft. 

Bacon's EjfaysZ 
Her advancement was left Indefinite ; but thus, 

; that it (hould be as great as evtf any forukr quteo of 
England had. I Bacon. 

Tragedy and pifture are mdre namawly circusn- 
feribed bv place and time than the tpick poem : the 
time of this lah is left imJefiml/e. Dryden. 

2. Large beyond the comprehcnfion of 
man, thougli not abfolutcly without li¬ 
mits. 

Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; 
though it is not boundJeU »u itieir, it may bid To to 
human comprehcnfion*. Spectator. 

Inde'fin i f ELY. ad-v. [from tndefimttZ] 

1. Without any fettled or determinate limi¬ 
tation. 

Wc obferve that cufiom, ^Hereunto St. Paul 
aliudeih, and whereof, the lathers of the chuich in 
their writings snake often -mention, to ihew inde¬ 
finitely what was done . but not oimcrGUy 10 bind 
lor evcr all prayers unto one only faihiou of utterance. 

tinker. 

We conceive no more than the letter beared); that 

is, tour times, or indefinitely morfc than thrice. 

I ‘ I - Brown. # 

A duty to which all are intfefinihjy obliged, upon 
fome occafions, by the exprcls comihand of God. 

\ SmArtdge. 

2, To a degree jndefinife. 

tf tht tvord be indefinitely exjrnJcJ, that is, fo 
far. as no human micUcdl can fancy any .bounds of 

it, when thf) ftt what mull pic tlie lead part. ^**X* 

INDL F! f N IT UDF. ft. f. [from ihdcfiulle] 
Quantity not limited by our undcrihuid- 
ing, thotigh yet finite. 

They arife to a ft range and prodigious multitude, 
if not indefinitudf , by their varioos pofitions, Cnnf- 
bi nitiohis and conjunctions.' 1 hhiA. 

IndelTberate. } adj. [mdelibcre, Fr. 
InoeLj'bErated. I in and deliberate .] 
Unpremeditated; done without confi- 

dcratioD , t i *1 * «* J 

A cl ions proceeding from blandiOnyiebts, or Iwret 
ferfualieu^^il they be indelibe rated, as in children 
who want tuc u£f ol. reaipii, are ot prcfcisUy free 
actions, i BramkaUl. 

The love of Cod better can confill with (he /xur/L 
berate commiliiqns of many fins, than with an al¬ 
lowed perliftancc in any o..e. GW. of the 'Tunguy. ’ 

Inde'libLK. adj. [indtlebi/e, Fr. indclcbi.it , 
Lat. in and delsbltl JU (hould be written 

sndelcble. j 

1. Not 
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t. to be blotted out or efficed, 

\ViifuI p«rp<tnnon of unworthy allium h-Jgds 

with indtlibU charter. the .name and m“ij\dry 

’ King Cfarlis. 

Thy heeJTefs flteve wifi drink tfiS iafoCr’d VnL 

AM rpo* **JrtMrihy pd&ct M. G.yrT rtvto. 

ti Not to be annuHed. . 

They jtfceikl^ed' with indelible power ffqm sbfve 
tv frid,. to govern this hoy fe hold, and ro confcctatc 
piitors and Rewards of it u> the world’s f*id« Spr^rt. 

Indelicacy. n. /. [iff and delicacy .] 

Want of delicacy ; want of elegant de¬ 
cency- ' . ‘ 

Your papers- would he chargeable with worfe 
rhan indrficacrt they \Vould he Imindral, did yc# 

• treat deteftabl# unckartnef/ovyoitcdiy aa^wiperti- 

* nentfeli-lowsi "• .' Adtipfo*. 

Indb'licatb. qdj. [i/tand delicate.] Wait¬ 
ing decency void of a quick fenfc of 
decency. • 

J»D CM n iTrc Vtioj t.yt.f. [from indemnify.] 

1. Security again ft lofs or penalty. 

2 . Meimbarfenient of lofs or penalty. 

Indemnify, v. a. r in *nd damnify 

r. To (ecure agarnft lofs or penalty* 

2. To maintain unhurt'. * 

Infotatt ligmfic 3 mdt.ard kiughty* indemnify to 
keepfcfc. v lr*tr*- 

Indemnity* ft. j, fyndnnnite, French. 

. Security from j>um(hment; exemption 
s from pHmfhrtenu - -» - * 

I will ufe all means, in the ways #f •mfrefty 
Md indemnity. ,frh«h m.f fttoft fuHy ref¥>ye all 
s fears*and bury all jedW^-a in fptgfcifulnclf.^ 

- . . fCi^xCbarUt. 

%e INDENT. dens, a tooth, 

Latin.] To mark anv thing with ine¬ 
qualities like a row of teeth; to cut in 1 

and out; to make to wave or undulate. 

About Mi Mdt ii * * *• u * •! 
A green and gilded (cake had wreath'd Metf*. 

■Who with he*heed, nimble in threats* apfroack'd 
The opening of hi* mouth; far fudjaoly* ‘ > * 
Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itfielf, -i*| u • V/ 

Aod with indented glides did fiipawiy b 

Into %bufh. Sbakefp. As yon like it. 

'Hie ferpent then, not with indexed ware, 

Vrone otvtlx ground, as fence; bat on his rear 
Circular bale of r*fe«f folds, that tower’d- 
Fold above fold, a fttrging male 1 Milton. 

Trent, who, like fomc earth-bom giant, foready 
MW thirty arms along (he indented meads. Mjlton. 

Tbs margins on each fide do not terminate in a 
(jraigbl line, but arc indented. Itfadward. 

7i IkdVht. *v. n. [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contrail toge¬ 
ther, that, laid on each other, they may 
lit, and any want of conformity may dif- 
cover a fraud,] To contract,; to bargain; 

* to make a compaft- • < * 

Shalt we buy treafcAi, and fnt/errt'mith fears, 

* IfHtn they have loft and forfeited ihemfelves? 

‘ Sbakefpeare. 

Hedefireffds to the. foie mo ky of a pifl and cove- 
*jnf, and has indented with u*. Decay of Fitly. 

Inde'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] Inequality; 
incifure; indentation. This is little 
ufed. - 

Trent (hall not wind with fuch a deep indent , 

To rob me of fo rich a bottom her?- Sbakefp. 

hrotNTA # *rfo». n.f. [in and dens, Latin.] 
An indenture; waving in any figure. , 

The margins do not terminate in a (Iratghr IfAe, 
but are indented ; each indentation being continued 
ia a fmall ridge, to the indentation that tnfwen it 
on (be oppoGte margin. iFudward. 

Ihdi'kturi. n.f. [from indent,} A cove¬ 
nant, fo named bccaufc the counterparts 
ate indented or cut one by the other; a 
contiaft, of which there is a counterpart. 
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T n ehrc?fifle good nritte'f if quite 

jnaTcd with indenture Engirt*, /tfsbam's Schism- 
. ^'hecriiick to hit grief dnll'find • 

How firmly t hqfe indentures hi *id. Swift. 

I*p*MWE$'pt. \ [uuLftoJiKtt, fr. 

Istntp t ; NDENCY. / in and dependence.] 

Freedom ; , e?ifciiiptiorr from or 

Confro*u?; ftatfi oye^vhich non^ hgs power. 

Dreanf* may. give us #oxm, idea of the great, excel¬ 
lency of a human loul, aue tome intimations of its 
, independency ou UUt(cf. [ , AJJijfyn. 

Let fortune do dies wo/ft, whatever (be makes us 
Jolf, As^one as tifie ncv$r i^ukes ua lofi 
^ \and our iSldependinsy f 

Give me, I cry*d, enough or me. 

My bread and independence ‘ „ 

“So bfebglft an annua! rent or two, j 

And Jiv’d juft a3 ^6u fee I do. Pope. 

INDEPENDENT, odj. [iydcjqvdattf, Ff. fit 

and dependent .] , , 

1. Not depending; not fupported by any 
other.; not relying on imothOr; not con¬ 
trolled. Itvh dfefl «#i(b i ‘etr, ef; orfr&m, 
before tht ob^e^i; of which op fcemsriloft 
proper, finco we fay to depend on, and 
confiequepuly depem. »t ctr. 

Creation muft needs infer: providence, and .God's 
making th« world irrefn*g.ibh proves that he governs 
it too; or that a being of dependent nature remains 
nev(rihclefs independent stptn him in that rtfpedV. 

; . a . a *hb. 

Since alf princes of independents governmtfots are 
In a rtate ot'natare, the world «evtr-was without 
inert 11\that ftatq.. - . JUcke. 

: ’ The town of St. Gaul is a rfoteftant republick, 

independent of the abbot, and under the protection 
of the cantons. AJdifn. 

2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as to a 
fuperior caufe or power. 

The confederation of our undemanding, which 
is an incorporeal fubltance independent from matter; 
xr.d the contemplation of our ownbodies, which have 
• alHhe ftamps and charaOers of excellent contrivance; 
thefe alone do very eafily guide us to the wife Author 
Of all things. * Henttey. 

Independent, n.f. One who in religious 
affairs holds that erpr? congregation is a 
complete church, fuhjeCt to no fuperior 
authority* * 

We lhall, in our fermont Hjte occaflon to juftifv 
fiKh patiagks ia our liturgy as have been unjuftly 
qaarrellcd at by pre% tepaos, independents , or other 
puritan feOarles. Sanderfcn. 

A very fiimous Independent minifter was head of a 
college in thofc (trots. Addifon's Speflato-. 

In d epb # nde NT l [from independent .] 

Without reference to other things,. 

Difpofe lights and fhadows, without finiibijig every 
thing independently the one of the other. Dryden. 

Ikdese'rt. n.f. [in and defsrt. ] Want of 
merit. This ia an ufefui word, but not 
much received. 1 k nl 

Thofc who were once looked oo as his equals, 
are apt to think the fame of his merit a reflcvlion 
on their own indeferts. Addifon. 

Indent ne ntlt. ednj. [in define nter 9 French; 
in and deftnio, Latin.] Without cell'ation. 

'I hey continue a month indefin§/uly\ 

Kay on the &e*/.Un. 

Indfbtru'ctible. ttdj. [/// and d'Jlrutli- 
bit. J Not to be clcftroyed. 

Gljfi it fo compaft and* firm a body, that it is 
indtfiruClVle by art or oature. Beyle . 

Indeterminable, etdj. [in and detetmi- 
netblc .] Not ro be fixed; not to be de¬ 
fined or fettled- 

There it not only obfewity in the end, but be¬ 
ginning of the world ; that, as ift period 
table, lo is its nativity irJetr- mm able. 

Indeterminate, adj. \indetermnt, Fr. 1 


« 
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h arid determhrette.'J Unfixed; not de- 
fi»ied; indefinite. ‘ % • * 5 

*V s ‘The rays bf the fa (Re colour'were by turns tranfV 
miued at one thicknefs,. and refiefied at another 

f ^ikkucfs, far usJndettrqiinatf mi mber of fuccaJiqH*. 

r J AV-zt/cnV Opticks . 

IN D E T s'r-M IN a t E I-Sr. adv. [r| and deter* 
mlnahij .] Indefinitely; not in any fet¬ 
tled manner. 

1 ■ a “ »* - o n i . • 

His peifpicacity difeemed theloadftone to rcfptdl 
the Konh, when ours beheld it indeterminatefjt 

X' ' \ . t ^PtJt<vr. 

The depth of the hold i* indeterminal rip esproircd 
in the deferiptiorn 4 r‘bu:hnonn Coins. 

IndlteRminfd. ad]: [id aad determined. 1 
Un fen fed ; unfixed. 1 

We feibold n6t amuie ourfefvcs with floating word* 
of indKerhrined fignifiextion, which we can ufe in 
fcvcral icrI'c* to leive a tom. Locke. 

In D ETERM i Na'tigk* n.f [in and determi¬ 
nation .] WRnt of determination; want of 
fixed or Hated dire&ioa. 

My contingents T underftand- all thing* which 1 miry 
be done, and may not be done, may happen, or may 
not happen, by reafon of the inJeter ruination or ac¬ 
cidental concurrence of the caul'es. Brambnll. 

Indi^o'tion. n.J. [indexation t Fr. in and 

de*voi %^ Want of devotion; irreligion. 

Let ui make she church the lterfc of our peni¬ 
tence, as of our faults; deprecate our former indt- 
•votiv*. and, by an exemplary reverence, redrefs t[ie 
feandhl of orofanenefs. tyre ay of Fiery. 

In devour. *dj. ■[indrtkt, Fr. in and /e* 

*vout .] Not devout; fiot religious; irre¬ 
ligious. . ' 

He prays much; yet curies more; whilft he is 
meek, but indevsut. Decay of Fietyi 

Index, n.f. [Latin.] 

!• The difeoverer; the pointer our. 

Taftes are the indexes cl the different qualifies of 
plants, arweH as of iill^>rts*of aliment. Arbutbnot. 

That which was once the index to point ouf J all 
virtues, does now mark out (hat part of the %voilJ 
where the lealt of them Telides. Decay of Fiery. 

2. The ha*d that points to any thing, asto 
the hour or way. . 

They have no more inwanl* fcff-confcioufnePs of 
what they do or fuffer than the index ot a watch, of 
the hour it points to. Bentley . 

3. The table of contents to a book, ' 

In fuch M<k»i althoagh fmall l 

To their fubfequent volumes, there is fcen 
The baby figure of the gram malt -. 

Ot llii ngs to come,- at large. SLkefpeare„ 

If a book has no index or good table of contents/ 
*tis yety ufcfal to make one as you are reading i;, 
and in your Index to take notice only ot parts new 

*> y™- Batts. 

In dexterity, n. f. [in and dexterity .] 
Want of dexterity; want of readinefs; 
want of handinefs; clumfinefs; aukwaid- 
ntfs. 

The indemnity of ourconfumption-curcrs demons 

ftraies their dimnefs in beholding its eaufes. Harvey , 

/ndian Arrvw-root. n.f. [mar canto 3 Lat.j 
A root. 
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A fevereigft remedy for the bite ofwafps, and the 

f oifon of the manchinecl tree. 'This root the 
udians apply to extraA the venom 0 / their arrows. 

. ~ . Miller. 

Indian Crrfi • ft. f [acri viola t Lat.] A 

, P ,ant - Miller. 

"kdian Fig. n. /. Jcjunth, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Fndian Red. n.f. Isa fpecies of ochre; 
a very fine purple earth, and of a firm . 
com pad texture, and great weight. HiJ. 
1'rdicant. adj. [indicant, Latin.] Show¬ 
ing; pointing out; that which diredi* 
what is to be done inf any difeafe. 
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V* I'NDTCATE. *>. m. [inlkt. litln.] 

1. To (how; to point out. 

2. (In phyfick.] To point out a remedy. 
See Iftfoic atkom. 

Indication, ir./. [iffdMr, French; w- 
dicatio, from indico,.lM.n.\ 

1. Made; token; (ign ; note; fymptom. 

The frequeht ftops they make in the tnoft conve¬ 
nient places, ere a plain indication of their weari- 
aeft. Addifon. 

W« think that our feeccffei are * plain indication 
. of tha divine favour towards ut. Atterbnry. 

2. (In phyfic.} Tndicatbn is of fotiT kinds : 
vital, prefervative, curative, and pallia¬ 
tive, as it direfts what is to be done to 
continue life, cutting off the caufe of an 
approaching di(temper, curing it whilft it 

. is aftually prefent, or leffening its effefts, 
«*r taking off fotne of its fymptoim before 
it can be wholly removed. 

The depravation of the inftrutMnts tf maftScMaon 
it a. natural indication of m liquid diet. Arlmtbnet. 

Difcovery made; intelligence given. 

If a perfon that had a fair efote in remfion, 
fhould be allured by feme fkilful phyfHan, that he 
would inevitably fait into a difeafe that would totally 
deprive him of hit under (Hading and \ f vy; if, 1 
fay, upon a certain belief of this indication* the man 
Ihould appear overjoyed at the news, would not all 
that £aw him conclude that the diftemper had fuzed 
him ? Bentley . 

4. Explanation; di/play. 

Thefe be the things that govern nature princi¬ 
pally, and without which you cannot make any true 
analysis, and indication of the proceedings of nature. 

Bacon 1 * Natural Hiffory. 

IwDl'cATir*. adj. \ in dicatirvut , Lat.] 

I • Showing; informing; pointing out* 
a. [In grammar.] A certain modification 
of a verb, cxprefllng affirmation, or indi¬ 
cation. 

The verb is formed in a certain maimer m affirm 
deny, or interrogate; which formation, from the 
principal tde of it, is called the indicative mood. 

Clarke *s Latin Grammar. 

Indi'c.vtivexy. aiv. [from indicative.] 
In (uch a manner as (hows or betokens. 

Thefe images, formed in the brain* are indica - 
lively of the fame fpecic* with thofe of fenfe. Grew, 

iNDicr. See Indite, and its deriva¬ 
tives 

Induction, n.f [ittdiflfott, Fr. iWfco, Lat.] 
h Declaration * r proclamation. 

After a legation ad ret repetendas, and a refufal, 
and a denunciation and indi&ien of a war, the war 
is left at large. Bacon. 

a. [In chronology.] The indiftion, mili¬ 
tated by Conllantine the Great, is pro¬ 
perly a cycle of tributes, orderly difpofed, 
for fifteen years, and by it accounts of 
that kind were kept. Afterwards, in 
memory of the great viftory obtained by 
Conllantine over Mczcnyua, 8 Cal. Oft. 
312, by which an entire freedom was given 
to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, for 
the honour of Conllantine, ordained that 
the accounts of years Ihould be no longer 
kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
time had been done; but rhat, inf ead 
thereof, the indifihn Ihould be made ufc 
of, foy which to reckon and date their 

5 cars, which hath its epochs* A. D. 313, 

an. 1. 

Ijtdi'kfe*ENCE. ) /?• f. [indifference* Fr. 

INDI # F f ERE NCY. J indifferentia, Latin.] 

I. Neutrality; fufpenfion; equipoife or 
freedom from motives on either tide. 
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In choice of committee* it is Miter t* etude in¬ 
different perfon*, than to make ao indifftrascy by 
putting in thofe due are ftrong on both Lieu. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

By ai\ equal Mfftrtncy for atl truth, 1 mean, 
not loving it at fuch, before we k n ow it to be true. 

Locke. 

A terftd Iniiffrency in the mind, pot deter¬ 
minable by id tail judgment, would be as great an 
imperfection as the want of inJifferhtcy to aft, or 
not to aft, till deter m ined by the will. Locke . 

Thofe who would borrow light from etpefittrs, 
confult either only thofe who have the good luck to 
be thought found and orthodox, avoiding thofe of 
di ffe re nt fentimentt; or etffr with indifference look 
into notes of all commentators, Locke. 

2 . Impartiality. 

Read the book with Inilffrrcncy and judgment, 
tad thou canll ndt but greatly commend it. 

Whitgifte. 

l\ Negligence; want of affeftion; uncon- 
cemedncfs. 

Indifference catmol but be criminal; when it is 
converfant about ohjc&s which ate fo for from being 
of an indifferent nature, that they are of the higheft 
importance. Add if on. 

A place which we muff pafs through, not only with 
the indifference of (hangers, but with the vigilance 
of thole who travel through the country of ao enemy. 

Rogers. 

lndff'rente , clad in wiflom's guile. 

All fortitude of mind fupplies; 

For how can ftony bowels melt. 

In thofe who never pity felt I Swift. 

He will let you know he has got a clap with as 
much indiffercncy as. he would apiece of public news. 

Swift. 

The people of England Ihould be frighted with 
the French king and the Pretender once a-year: the 
want of obferviiig this ncceftary precept, has pro¬ 
duced great indifference in the vulgar. Arbut knot. 

4. State in which no moral or phyficai resr- 
fon preponderates; date in which there is 
no difference. 

The choice is left to our diferetion, except a 
principal bond of feme higher duty remove the in¬ 
difference that fuch things have in thcmfdvcs; their 
indifference is removed, if we take away our ojvn 
liberty. Hooker. 

INDIFFERENT, adj. [indifferent, Fr. in¬ 
different + Lat.] 

1. Neutral; not determined on cither fide. 

Doth his raajcrty 

Incline to it or no ? \ 

-He feems indifferent. Sbakefp. 

Being indifferent , we Ihould receive and embrace 
opinious actoruing aa. evidence gives the a addition 
of truth. Locke. 

Let guilt or fear 

Difltoih man’s reft; Cato knows neither of them: 
Indifferent in his choice to deep or die. Addlfon. 

2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardlcls. 

One thing was all to you, and your fendnefe made 
you indifferent to every thing cife. 'Temple. 

It was a law of Solon, that any perfon uho) in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained 
neuter, or an indifferent fpeftator of the contending 
parties, (hould be condemned to perpetual b&nifh- 
ment. Adaifon's Freeholder. 

Bui bow indifferent foever man roay be to eternal 
happiness, yet furely to eternal mifery none can be 
indifferent. Rogers. 

3. Not to have fuch difference a* that the 
one is for its own fake preferable to the 
other. 

The nature of things indifferent is neither to be 
commanded nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary. 

Mocker. 

Coftonts, which erf themftltct are indifferent in 
other kingdoms became exceedingly evil in this realm, 
by rejfon of the inconveniences which followed! 
thereupon. Davies. 

Though at firfl it was free, and in ray choice 
whether or no I ihould puhJilh thefe difeourfes; yyt, 
the publication being once refolvcd, tht dedication 
mjs not £a indifferent* 1 - South. 
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Tliit I mention only u my conjufiure, it befog 
indifferent to the matter which way the learned (ban 
determine. Luke, 

4. Impartial; difmterefted. 

Metcalfe was partial to none, but indifferent to 
all j a mailer for tbc whole, and a father to every 
one. Afcbam . 

1 am a moft poor woman, and a ft ranger. 

Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent, and no move afiurance 
Of equal fiienafhip and proceeding. Sbalefp* 

There can hardly be an indifferent trial had be¬ 
tween the king. »d the fubjeft, or between party 
and party, by realba of this general kindred and 
confenguimty. Davies. 

5. Pal&blci having mediocrity ; of a mid¬ 
dling (laic; neither good nor word. 
This is an improper and colloquial ufc, 
Specially when applied to perfoos. * 

Some things admit oi mediocrity : 

A councilor, or pleader at the bar. 

May want Mdlala’s pow'rful eloquence. 

Or be lefs read thau deep Caflcliux ; 

Yet this indiff*rent lawyer is eitrem*d. Rfcommon. 
Who would excel, when few can make a left. 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the betb t Drydcn. 

This, has obliged me to puhliih an indiffer ent col- 
left ion of poems, for fear of being thought the author 
of a worfe. Prion 

There is not one of tbtfe fubjefts that would 
not fell a very, indifferent paper, could 1 think of 
gratifying the pub Uch by luch mean and bale me¬ 
thods. Addifon. 

6 . In the fame fenfe it has the force of an 
adverb 1 . 

I am myfelf indifferent honeft; but yet l could 
accufc me of fdch things, that k were better that 
my mother had not borne me. Sbakefp. Hamlet . 

This will tatfe a great feum on it, ibd leave your 
wine indiffer ent dear, Mortimer . 

IjfDl- FFt-RE MTLr. odv, [# ndrffertntcr+ 

Latin.] 

1. Without diftinftion; without preference. 

Whiteoeft is a mean between ail colours, iuwng 
\l&ii indifferently to them all, lo as with equal .fa¬ 
cility to be-tiiqpd.urith any of them. JNcwton. 

Were pardon extended, indifferently to all, which 
of them would think hunleli under any particular 

obligation? Addifon, 

Though a church-of- England -mm thinks e.cry 
(pedes of government equally lawful, he docs not 
think them equally expedient, or lor every country 
indifferently. * ^ Swift. 

2. Equally; impartially. 

They may truly and indiffiremly minifter iuftice. 

J Common Prayer. 

i* In a ntutral (late: without with or aver* 
fion. 

Set honour in one rye, and death »* th* other. 

And l will look on death indifferently, Shaktfp* 

4. Not well; tolerably; paflhbly; middling. 

A movie wilk dmw indifferently well» <aad carry 
great burthens. Carcw, 

I hope it may indifferently entertain your lordihip 
at aq unbending hour. How* 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, fdwn together, 
leapt me but wf) indffaentlyhom the floor. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

I'ndicence. 
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f. [injigi»:ce, Fr. rWr- 
gstauc, Xatiiu] Want; 

penury; poverty. 

Where there* is happinefs, there rmift not bo iWi- 
genry, or wane of any due comforts of life. 

Barnes's Theory^ 

For ev'n that indigence , that brings me lew. 
Makes me thyfelf, and him above to know. Drydcn. 

Athens werfbipped God with temples and fa* 
crificcs, as if he needed habitation and fuftenancc; 
and iliac the heathens had fuch a mean apprehsnfroo 
about the indigency of their gods, appears from 
Ariftophanes and Lucian. Bentley* 

Imri'cEYroos; adj. [hrdigene,* Fr. mdigtha, 
Lat.] Native to a country; originally 
produced or bora in a region* 

Negroes 
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'Wegt^^«friH«arfpbrted6om A fries, afcd n* 

* VdCi*d igtn6ujror?ibftT natives ot America Brown. 

ij wonderful to obfenc one creature* that is 

m.tnk»ud 9 indigenous to (© many different climates. 

Arbutbnol. 

« 5 *D(GENT. adj [indigent, F u indigent , 

* Laf.] 

1. Poorneedy ; neceflitous. 

Charity confijts in relieving, the indigent. Addifon. 

la want; wanting; with of, 

^4 [Rejoice^ O Albion, Sever’d from the world, 

. -By cnawre’s wife indulgence > indigent 
i Of ndthiagirom without. Phillips. 

3. Void; empty. 

** Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent oj 
moiftui*. Bacon. 

Inoi'gbst. 7 adj, \Jrtdigefle % French; 
Ikdi'cested. \ indigefius , Latin.] 

I. Not feparated into diftinft orders; not 
regularly difpofed. 

This mafs, or tndigrfiei matter, or chaos, created 
in the beginning, was without the prof—* f " 
which if afterwards acquired. 

Before the (cm, and this terreftrial ball. 

One was the face of nature, if a face; 

Rather a rude and indigefed nuft. Dtyden. 

, Not formed, or thaped. Ittdlgeft is not 
now in ufe. 

Set a form upon that indigtjf project. 

So fhapelefs and lo wde. Sbakefp. King John. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigejied lump ; 

At crooked in thjr manners as thy ttiape. Sbakefp. 

, Not well confidered and methodifed. 

By irkfome deformities, through endfefs and fenfe- 
Id's effulions ot indigefitd prayers, they oftentimes 
difgnce the worth »clt part liChnfHm duty towards 
Cod. Hooker. 

The political creed of the high-principled men 
feu the proullant fuccefltoo upon s A. met tonodation 
than ail the indig fed fc hemes of tboft who prbfcfs 
vevolut too principles. ^ Swift . 

. Not concocted in the ftomach. 

Dreamt are bred 

From riling fumes of imdigrjfed food. 

. Not brought to fuppuration. 

His wound wat indigtjf. d and inflamed. Wifeman. 

In nic E f ST ible. adj. [from in and dtgtfii- 

v hie.] Not conquerable in the ftomach; 

not convertible to nutriment. 

1 Eggs are the mod noorilbing and exalted of alt 
animal food, and molt injigefible: no body can di- 
geft the fame quantity of them as of other food. 

Arbuibnot on Diet 

Indigestion. n.f. [indigeflnn , Fr. from 
in and digeftion ] 

i. A morbid weaknefs in the ftomach; 

want ofconcoftive power. 

*- The ftate of meats unconcotted 

The fumes of Indigeflion may mdifpofe men to 
' thought; as well as to difeafes oPdanger and pam. 

Temple. 

to INDl'GITATE. *. [indigito, Lat.J 
To point out; to ihew by the fingers. 

Antiquity cxjpreficd numbers by the fingers: the 
deprefling this nngcr,- which in the left hand imp 
hot fix, in the right hand indigitated fix hundred. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
As though there were a femmality of mine, we 
holifbiy conceive we behold therein the anatomy of 
•very panicle, and- can thereby rndigi/ate their af¬ 
fections. Brown*l Vulgar Er roars. 

We arc not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent 

Harvey. 

IwDiGiTATioNt n. /. [from indigitate .] 
The att of pointing out or (hewing, as 
by the finger. 

Which thing* I conceive no obfeure indigit at ion ot 
pron^nce. More againjt Athtifm. 

Indi'on. adj.. [indiptie, Fr. indig nut , Lat.] 
Unworthy; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that it altogether un¬ 
able or indign to govern, is it mft for another nation, 
that is civil or policed, to fubduc I 
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a. Bringing indiguety ; difgracef nk 
is a word not in ufe. * 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. 


This 


Inn 


Sbakefp. 
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adj, [indignant , Lat] An¬ 
gry ; raging; inflamed at once with anger 
and difdain. 

He fcourg’d with many a ftroke A* indignant 
waves. Milton, 

The luftful monfter fled, purfued by the valourous 
and indignant Martih. Arbutbnot and Pope. 

What rage that boor did Albion’s foul poflefs. 

Let chiefs imag'me, arid let lovers guefs ! 

He (hides indignant , and with haughty cries 
To (ingle light the fairy prince defies. Ticket. 

Indign a'tion.*.^. [indignation, Fr. indig* 
nettio , Lat.] 

x. Anger mingled with contempt or difguft. 

Sufpend your indignation a gain A my brother, till 
you derive better fettimouy of his intent. Sbakefp. 

Ftom thofc officers, warm with indignation at 
the infolences of that vile rabble, came words of great 
come mpt. Clarendon. 

But keep this fwelifng indignation down, 

And let your cooler rcafon now prevail. Rowe. 

z, The anger of a fuperiour. 

There was great indignation againft Ifrael. 

2 Kings. 

j. The effe£t of anger. 

If heav’ns have ««y grievous plague in ftore. 

Let them hurl down (hair indignation 

On thee, thou troubler of the world. Sbakefp. 

Indian ITT. n.f. [indigwrtas, from indignus , 

Lat. indignite # Fr.] Contumely ; con¬ 
temptuous injury ; violation of right ac¬ 
companied with infult. 

Biibops and prelates could not but have bleeding 
hearts to behold a period of fo great place and worth 
conftmtncd to endure lo foul indignities. Hooker. 

No emotion of paflion tranfported me, by the in¬ 
dignity of his carriage, to any thing unbefeeming 
myfelf. • King Charles. 

Man he made, and for him Built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his leaf. 

Him lord pronounc’d; and, O indignity l 
Subjeflcd to his fcrvice angel-wings, 

4 And flaming mintfters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. 

He doet not fee how that mighty paflion for the 
church can wdl confift with thofe indignities and 
that contempt men bellow on the clergy. Swift. 

To more exalted glories born. 

Thy mean indignities 1 (com. Pattifon. 

Fndico. m . J. [tndicnm, Lat.] A plant, 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the ftyle, which 
afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con¬ 
taining one cylindrical feed in one parti 
tion, from which indigo is made, which 
is ufed in dying for a blue colour. 

Miller. 

InDIRi'ct. adj. [indirect Fr. indireftus, 

Lat.] 

z. Notftrait; not reftilinear. 

. Not tending other wife than obliquely or 
confequentially to a purpofe; as, a sx in di¬ 
rt 8 accufation. 

3. Wrongs improper. 

1 he tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
But by his mother was perforce with-hald* ' 

-Py, what an IndirtEf and peevifti courfe 

Is this of hers ? Sbakefp. Richard III. 

4. Not fair; not honeft. 

Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can afiecure fo indirrff a courfe i Daniel. 

T'hofe things which they do know they may, upon 
(undry indiceti confide rat ions, let pafs; and although 
thcmfclves do not err, yet may they deceive others. 

Hooker. 

O pity and ffiamc! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, ih#uldtum afidc, 40 utad 
Paths indireft , Milton* 
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Indireft dealing will be difcoverM one time or 
Other, aud then be lofes his rrputationi. JTUloifon. 

Indirection- w.f. [in and direflicn. ] % 

*. Oblique means ; tendency not in a ftraiT 
line. 

And thus do we, of wifdom and of reach, 

With windlaces, and with effays of byas. 

By indireftions find directions out. Sbakefp. Hamlet . 

z. Difhoneft practice. Not ufed. 

1 had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh. 

By any ittdire&ivfr. Sbakefp. Julius Lot far. 

INDIr e'ctLY. adv. [from indireft .] 

1. Not in aright line; obliquely. 

2. Not in exprefs terms. 

Still (he fupprefles the name, which continues his 
doubts and hopes; and'at laft (he imiieeftly men¬ 
tions it. Broome . 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. 

He bids you then refign 
Your crown aud kingdom, indhe&lyhM 
From him the true challenger. Stoaktjp Henry V. 

He that takes any thuig from his neighbour, which 
was juflly' forfeited, to fatisfy his own revenge or 
avarice, is tied to repentance, but not to reltitmion : 
becaufe i took the forfeiture indireftly , I J am aufwcr- 
ablc to God for my unhand fume, vnjuit, or unchar i¬ 
table cireundances. Taylor, 

Indirectness, n.f [in and direftnefi,] 

1. Obliquity. 

2. l^nfaimcfs; dilhonefty; fraudulent art. 
Indiscernible, adj . [in and dij<eraihlc.\ 

Not perceptible ; not difcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to my dark foul. 

Depriv’d of reafon, is as imJSjcetrilbf* 

As colours to my body, wanting fights Denhami 

InDISCE r RNXBLY.Wv. [from indifitYHlhle. ] 

In a manner not lobe perceived. 
Inoisce'rftiblf.. adj . [far and drfeerp- 
tible .] Not to be feparated; incapable 
of being broken or deftroyed by difloki* 
tion of parts. 

In diecerftibi'lity. n f [from- irtdif- 
ctrpubic. ] Incapubili ty of diAblution. 
Indiscovery, n J. [in and difctrvery 
The ftate of being hidden. An unulual 
word. t 

The ground of this afleruon was the magnifying 
efteem of the anciefitt, -arifing from the indiftevtry 
of its head. Brown; 

Indiscreet, adj . [indiferet, Yx. in and 

dljereet .] Imprudent; incautious; incon- 

fiderate; injudicious. 

Why then 

Arc mortal men fo fond and indifereet , 

So evil gold to feek unto their aid; 

And having not complain, and having it upbraid ? 

Spenjcr . 

If thou be among the Indifereet obfcrve the time , 
but be continually among men ot underftandir^. ^ 

IndiscREe'tiY. ad*v. [from indtjcreet.j 
Without prudence; without confidera- 
tion; Without judgment. 

job on juft ice hath afperfiom flung. 

And fpoken indifereetly with his tongue. Sandyt. 

Let a great perfonage undertake an a&ion paflion- 
ately, let him manage it indhfcrcctly , and he flulj 
have enough to fl.vtter him* Taylor m 

Indiscretion, n. f [indiferetien, Fr. in 

and diferetian .] Imprudence; raflinefs; 

inconfiderationv 

Jndifcretion fomeeimes fervr* us well, 

When our deep plots do fa il. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, 
raffinbft, -or ocher indiferethn , than from any mali¬ 
cious thought. Hayward .- 

Loofe papers have been obtained from us by the 
importunity and divulged by the indiferetion of 
friends, although reitrsujjcd by ptomifes. Swift, 
6 N > Indiiji 
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I* 3 DtsCfct / MiKATi, adj. [tndtfcrimbtalut , 
Latin.] Undiftinguimablc; not marked 
.with any note of dmin&ion. 

Indiscri minately, adv. [from indiftri- 
minntej] Without diftin&ion. 

Others ufc defamatory difeourfe purely for lore of 
.talkf whofe fpeech, like a Bowing-current, bears 
away indiferimnately whatever lies in its way. 

Government of the 7 *Mgje. 
Liquors, ftrong of acid felts, dctlroy the blueuefs 
of the infufion of our wood $ and liquors, indifcriml- 
w/iMfr/yt that abound with fulphureous fairs, reftore 
it. Boyle. 

INDISPENSABLE, adj jFrench.] Not to 
be remitted; not to be f pared; necefiary. 

Rxks, mountains, and caverns, againft which 
thefe exceptions are made, are of indi/pcnfable ufc and 
nreeflity, as well to earth as to man. Woodward. 

Indisbe'nsablenim. *./. [from indifpen- 

fable,} State of not being to be fpared ; 

neccflity. *, n. ic 

lNDI8fB , fM'A«LT. [from tndifpenfa - 

bit.} Without difpentation; without 
yemiflion; ncceflarily. „ 

Every one mull look upon himfclf as indlfpeufably 
obliged to the pra&icc of duty. Add fan. 

*£» IN DISPOSE, *v. a, [ indifpofer , Fr.] 

g, To make unfit: with for. 

'Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this 
.life, any farther than it prepares or iudifpfes us fir 
the enjoyment of another. ’ Attrrbury. 

%, To difincKne; to make averfe: with to. 

It has a ftrange efficacy to indifpofe the heart to 
religion. South** Sermons. 

3. To diforder; to difqsalify for its proper 

'ftin&ions. 

The foul is not now hindered in its adings by the 
d ifi emperature of indifpofed organs. Glanville. 

4. To diforder Jlightly with regard tohealth. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather in- 
dffpofed than fick, and did no ways difablc him from 
Bodying* # Walton. 

5. To make unfavourable; with towards. 

The king was fufficiently indifpofed towards the 
periods ox the principles of Calvin's difciples. 

Clarendon, 

In disposedness. n. f. [from indifpofed. ] 
State of unfitnefs or difinclination; dif- 
ordered (late. 

U is not any innate harfhnefs in piety that renders 
the find efTays of it unpleafant; tnat is owing only 
- to the indifpofedneft of our own hearts. 

Decay of Piety. 

Indisposition, tt.f f indlfpofition , Fr .fro m 

indifpofe. ] 

j. Diforder of health; tendency to fick- 
ndfs ; flight difeafe. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity of 
body, yet rather as an indifpofition in health, man 
any fet fick nets. Hayward, 

f have known a great fleet lofe great occauons, by 
an indifpofition of the admiral, while he was neither 
well enough to exertife, nor Ul enough to leave the 
command. ' Temple, 

Wifciom is Bill looking forward, from the hrft 
indifpofitious into the progrofs of the dileafe. 

VEJlramge. 

His lift leans to have been prolonged beyond its 
ratural term, under thofe indlfpofitions which hung 
upon the latter part of it. AdAifon's Freeholder, 

2. Difinclination; diflike; with to or to¬ 

wards. 

The indlfpofition of (he church of Rome /c reform 
• 'tttrfctf, mutt be Bay unto us from performing pur duty 
to Cod. Hooker, 

The mind, by every degree of afftded unbelief, 
font rads .more and more qf a genctal indlfpofition 
towards believing. Alter bury. 

'Indisputable, adj. [in and dfputable. j 
Uncontrovertible ; incOntcftable; evident; 
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Thera is no maxim in politicks mtsn"Mifp*‘ 
tahle t than that a nation (bould have.many honours 
to refenre for thofe who do national fervices. Addif. 

The apoftle aflerts a clear indifpu table condufion, 
which could admit of no queftion. Rogers. 

Indufuta'bleness. n.f. [from indifpu- 
teble .] The (late of being indifputable i 
certainty; evidence. 

Indisfu't ably. cd'v. [from indifputable, ] 

1. Without controvcrfy; certainly; evi¬ 
dently. 

The thing itfelf is qucBionable, nor is it iudiffu- 
lably certain what death (he died. Brown. 

2. Without oppofidon. 

They queBioned a duty thathad been indlfputably 
granted to fo many preceding kings. Howel. 

In DISSOLVABLE, adj. [in and diffobvalle .] 

1. Indifloluble; not Separable as to its parts. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruB, 
which is an earth taBclefs and iudiffolvablc in wa¬ 
ter j and this earth, imbibed with more acid, be¬ 
comes a met a lack felt. Newton. 

2. Obligatory ; not to be broken; binding 
for ever. 

Deposition and degradation are without hope of 
any remiffion, and therefore the law Biles them an 
indiffolvable bond j but a cenfure, a diflolvable bond. 

Aylijfe’s Parer man. 

Indissolu'bility. jt. f. [mdiffoluhiltte % 
Fr. from indiffoluble .] 

1. Refiflance to a diflblving power; firm- 
nefs ; (lablenefs. 

What hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a 
preflurc together, from whence Beel has its firmnefs, 
and the parts of a diamond their hardnefs and indif- 
folubUity. ' Locke. 

%. Perpem rty of obligation. 

Indisso'ldble. adj. [indiffoluble, Fr. in- 
diffolubilis , Lat. in and difjoluble .] 

1. Refilling all reparation of its parts; firm; 
liable. 

When common gold and lead are mingled, the lead 
may be fevered almoft unaltered \ yet if, inftead of 
the gold, a* tantiMum of the red elixir be mingled 
with the fatum, their union will be fo indiffoluble , 
that there is nojpoflible way of feparating the diftufed 
elixir from the fixed lead. Beyle. 

2. Binding for ever: fubfilling for ever; 
not to be Ioofed. 

Far more comfort it were for us, to be joined with 
you in bands of mdijfluble love and amity, to live 
as if our perfons being many, our fouls were but one. 

Hooker. 

Theae is the fupreme and indiffoluble confangui nuy 
between men, of which the heathen poet faith we are 
all his generation. Bacon's Holy War. 

They might iuftty wonder, that men fo taught, fo 
obliged to be kind to all, fhould behave thcmfelves 
fo contrary to fuch heavenly inftrudions, fuch indif¬ 
foluble obligations. South. 

Indinsolubleness, n.f. [frpm indiffolu¬ 
ble.} Indiflolubility ; refinance to fiepara- 
tion of parts. 

Adam, though confilting of a compofition intrin- 
fically diflolvable, might have held, by the Divine 
Will, a Bate of immortality and indiJfUublenrJs of his 
compofition., Hale. 

Indissolubly, adj. [from indiffoluble .] 
i. In a manner refilling all reparation. 

On they move 

Indiffolubly firm; nor obvious hill. 

Nor ftraii'ning vale, nor wood, nor Bream divide 
Their perfed ranks. Milton. 

The remaining alhet, by a further degree of fire. 


may be indiffolubly united into glafs. 

They willingly unite, 

Indiffolubly firm: from Dubris fbuth 
To northern < h cades. 


Boylt 


Phillips, 


qcriaia. 




2. Fot ever obligatorily. 

Ikdisti'nct. adj* [indiflinfl, Fr. in and 
difttn&us* Lat.] 
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1. Not plainly maiked; confufcdv ?<"* 

* That which is now a horfe, even with a thought, 
The rack difiimnt, and makes it ind{fiin£l 
As water is in water. Sbakefp, 

She warbled in her throat. 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry notes X 

But indifiinBt and neither fweet nor dear. Dryden. 

When we fpeak of the infinite divisibility of nutter, 
we kaep a very clear and difiinft idea of divifion and 
divifibifity ; but when we come to parts too fmall for 
our fenies, our ideas of thefe little bodies become ob- 
fcure and indifiind. Watts. 

2. Not exactly difeerning. 

We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Ev’n till we make the main and th* aerial blue 
An indifiinbt regard. Shakefp, 

IndistiLction. n.f. [from indifiinfl .] 

1. Confufion; uncertainty. 

The indjlin&bn of many of the fame name, or the 
ro^application of the aft of one unto another, hath 
made fome doubt. Brown's Vvlgar Err ours. 

2. Omiflion of difierimination ; indiferimi- 
nation. 

An IndiftinBion of all perlont, or equality of all 
orders, is far from being agreeable to the will of God. 

Spratt. 

Indistinctly, adv. [from indiftinB .] 

1. Confufedly; uncertainly; without de- 
finitenefs or diferimination. 

In its tides it was bounded difiin&ly, but on its 
ends confufedly and isuHfiinB/y, the light there va- 
nifhing by degrees. Newton's Optics. 

2. Without being diflinguifhed. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors foaked in- 
diflinBly through the bowl. Brown't Vulgar Err. 

Indistinctness, n.f. [from indijkn8,\ 
Confufion; uncertainty; obfeurity. 

There is an unevennefs or istdifiinBnefs in thefiyle 
of thefe places, concerning the origin and form of the 
earth. Burnet's Theory. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the chryfiaU 
line humour grow flatter: fo that the light, for want 
of fufficicnt refradion, will not converge to the bot¬ 
tom of the eye, but beyond it, and by confequence, 
paint in the bottom of the eye, a confuted pi&ure ; 
aud according to the indifiinBuefs of this pidure, the 
objed will appear confuted. Newton . 

IndistuLbance. n. f. [in and difiurb .] 
Calmnefs; freedom from diflurbancc. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by tfie 
Scepticks indjlurbance , (cems all but to mean, great 
tranquillity of mind. Temple, 

INDIVIDUAL, adj. [individu, individstel, 
Fr. indi'vidusut Latin, j 

1. Separate from others of the fame fpc- 
cies; fingle; numerically one. 

Neither is it enough to eonfult, fecundum genera, 
what the kind and charader of theperfbn (bould beg 
for the moft judgment is (hewn in the choice of indi¬ 
viduals. Bacon. 

They prefent us with images more perfed than the 
life, in any individual* Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

Mufl the whole Wan, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contraded urn! 

And never (hall thofe panicles agree. 

That were in Ufc this individual he ? Prior. 

Know all the good that individuals find. 

Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

v v Pope. 

We fee each eivcumfiance of art and individual of 
nature fummoned together by the extent and fet up— 
dity of his imagination. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and pri¬ 
vate mortals, to look back a little ur*m the (forms 
they have railed, as well as thofe they have efcaped. 

Swift . 

The objed of any particular idea is called an indi^ 
vidua /; fo Peter is an individual man, London iS 
an individual city. 01 Wstt u 

2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined* 

To give thee being, l lent 
Out of my fide to thee, nearefl my heart, 

Subflantial life, to have thefe by my fide 
Henceforth an individual fofoce dev. Mili'n. 

JLjnr 












Milton. 
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Long ctetnity (hall greet oat Wifi 

TV#ife an individual kit*. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
-Umted, as one individual foul, 

• Tor ever happy* Milton, 

Individuality, n C [from individual 1 ] 

‘ Separate or diftinft exigence. 

He would tell his inftruOor, that all men were 
not ftngolar: that individuality could hardly be pre¬ 
dicated of any man; for it was commonly laid* that 
a man is not the fame he was, and that madmen are 
befide themfelves. * Arbutbnot. 

Individually. adv. [from individual .] 

j. With feparate or diftinft exifterrce; nu¬ 
merically. 

How fliould. that fublift folitarily by Ufeff r which 
hath no fubftance, but individually the verv fame 
whereby others fubfift with it ? ^ Hooker. 

2 . Not feparably; incomraunicablv. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifeious, that being 

an attribute individually proper to the godhead, and 

Incommunicable to any created fubftance 

HukcwHl. 

To Individuate. v. a. [from individuus, 
Latin.] To diftinguifti from others of 
the fame fpecies; to make fmgle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that 
have their diftinS fenfe and pleafure. More. 

No man is capable of tranflating poetTy, who, be. 

- fide* a genius to that art,, is not a mafter toth of his 
nathour’a language, fnd of bisoWn-;- nor xnuft we un- 
derftand- the language only of the poet, but his par¬ 
ticular turn of thoughtrand exp~eflion r which are the 
characters that diftinguith and individuate him from 
all other writers. . Drfden. 

Individua'tioN. n.f. [from individuate .] 
r JThat which makes an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation T Or what 
is it that makes any one thing the fame as it was 
before l Watte. 

Individu'ity. n.f. [from htdividnus* Lat.] 

The ftate of being an individual; feparate 
exiftence. 

Indivi'nity.- n. /. [in and divinity. \ 
Want of divine poweiv Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his iadivlui/y 
tmto Chelus, who being ruined by his amphibology, 
and expoftulatmg with him, received no higher »n- 
fwtr than the excufe of his impoteocy ?' Brawn. 

Jndivisibi'lity. )*• f [from indivi- 

Iit di v i*si bl-e w ess. J file. J State in 
which no more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle 
of matter to induvifebilUy as the acuteft thought of a 
mathematician. Locke. 

Indivisible, adj. [indhvi/tble , Ft. in and 
divifble. 1 What cannot be broken into 
parts; fo fmali as that it cannot be 
fmaller; having reached the laft degree 
of di viability. 

By atom, no body will Imagine we intend to ex- 
prefs a perfect indrvifiUt, but only the leaft fort of 
natural todies. L)igby. 

Here is but one Indivifiblt point of time obferved, 
bur one aGioo performed ; yet the eye cannot com¬ 
prehend at ooce the whole obje&. Dry den. 

JlTDlTi'aiBLY. adv. [from indivifible .] 
So as it cannot be divided. 


idj. [in an 
fufceptible 


In Do'c IL. adj. ir.de ciL^ Fr. hidccifis , 
Latin.] Unreachable; incapable of'be¬ 
ing inftrurted.' 

Thefe certainly are the fool* in the text, Imdocsl , 
intraflable fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu¬ 
ments, aod is proof againft demonftration itfelf. 

Bentley's Sermons-. 

jNDnciLiTY. n.f [in doc /lit e, Fr. in and 

docility .J Untcadublcncfs; refilfal of 

inftxuftion* 
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<r TNDO*CTMNATE. w. a. {tninfirintr, 
old French.] To inftrurt; to tinrture 

* with any fcience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difeourfed excellently, and 
took much delight in indoSl*inating his young un¬ 
experienced favourite, Buckingham had obtained a 
quick conception of fpeaking very gracefully and 
pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, 
in which their eafy underftandings were at firil in- 
do&rlnated* are ftrongly affured of the truth of their 
receptions. * ClenVille. 

Indoctrination, n. f [from indoSri - 
nate.] I nftrortion ; information. 

Although populates are very accommodaSle unto 
junior indoQrinations t yet ara thefe authorities not 
to- be embraced beyond the minority of our imel- 
le&uats. Brown. 

I'ndolencb. "I n. f [in and Joleo 9 Latin; 

I'ndolency^J indolence , French.] 

1. Freedom from pain. 

As there muft be tndolency where there is happi- 
nefs, fo there muft not be indigency. Burnet. 

1 have eafe, if it may not rather be called Indolence. 

Hough. 

2. Lazinefi ; inattention; liftleflhefs. 

Let Epicurus give inioleney at an attribute to his 
gods, and place in it the happineft of the bleft: the 
Divinity which we worfhip has given us not only a 
precept againft it, tot hts own example to the con¬ 
trary. Drydtn. 

The Spanifh nation, roofed from their ancient 
Indolence and ignorance, ftem bow to improve trade. 

Moliagbeoke. 

PN DOLE NT. adj. [French.] 

1. Free from pain. So the chixurgeons 

fpcak of an indolent tumour. 

2. Carelefs; lazy; inattentive; liftlefiu 

lit Hn a chief 

To waft* long nighti in indolent repofe. 

Pope's Iliad. 

Pndolently. adv. [from indolent.] 

t. With freedom from pain*. 

2. Carelefily; lazily; inattentively; Hft- 

lefsly. 

While lull’d by found, and undifturbM by witj 
Calm and fcrenc you Indolently fit. Add-on. 

To IndoV. v. a. [ indotare, Latin.] To 
portion; to enrich with gifts, whether 
of fortune or nature. See Endows 

IndR'a'ucHT. n. f. r in and dranght. j 

1. An opening in the land into which the 
ica flows. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none, when there 
was no indraughts, bays, or gulpht urreceive a flood. 

Raleigh. 

2 . Inlet; pafTage inwards. 

Navigable rivers are indraughts to attain wealth. 

Bacon. 

To IndrrLch. v. a. [from drench j\ To 
foak; to drown. 

My hopes lie drown’d; in many fathoms deep 
They lie iudreueb'd, -Shakefp - *Tratlas and Crejftda. 

Indu bious, adj. [in and dubious Not 
doubtful; not fufpe&ing; certain. 

Hence appearrthd vulgar vanity of repofiftg an in¬ 
dubious confidence in thofe antipeftilentia! fpiries. 

Hirvey. 

Indu'bKtable, adj. [indubitabilisi Lat. 
indubitable. , Fr. in and dubitable. 1 Un¬ 
doubted ; unqueftionable; evident; cer¬ 
tain in appearance ; clear; plain. 

When general obfervation» are drawn from fomany 
particulars at to become certainland indubitable , 
thefe are jewels of knowledge. Waits on the Mind. 

Indubitably, adv. [from indubitable J] 
Undoubtedly; unqueftionably. 

If we tnnfport thefe proportions from audible to 
vifible objects, there will indubitably refult from 
1 either a graceful and harmonious contentment. 

Hot ten's ArcbiuQure. 
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The patriarchs were indubitably in veiled with 
both thefe authorities. Spr a n. 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls ift^y 
be only a mere echo from clafhmg atoms; or rather 
indubitably muft proceed from a fpiritual fubftance. 

Bentley. 

InduLitate. adj. [indubitatus , Latin.] 
Unqucftioned; certain; apparent;evident. 

If he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lan~ 
caftcr, he knew it was condemned by parliament, 
and tended direlHy to tlie ditin he rifon of the line 
of York, held then the indnbitate heirs of the crown. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

I have been tempted to wonder how, a.nong thd 
jealoufics of ftate and 1 court, Edgar Atheling could 
fubfift, .being then the apparent and indubitate heir 
of the Saxon line. Wotton , 

To INDUCE, v. a. [ induite, Fr. inducoy 
Lat.] 

1. To influence to any thing; to perfuadc: 

of perfons; i v 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which doth 
but mduceiht ,vulgar fort tp-Iike, nWy cphfiraio thi 
wifer to yield. Hooker. 

This lady, albeit (he was fumlfhed with many 
excellent endowments both of nature and education; 
yet would fhe never be induced to entertain marriage 
with any. Hafywavd. 

Dcfire with thee ftill longer tO“Converfe 
Induc'd me. Bacon. 

Let not the covetous defigev of growing rich m- 
duct you to ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfjr 
yourfelf with a moderate fortune; and let your 
thoughts hi wholly taken up with acquiring to your- 
feif a glorious name. Dryden. 

2. To produce by perfuafion or influence: 
of things. 

Lit the vanity of the times be reftrained, which 
the neighbourhood of oiker nations have induced ; 

* we ft rive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon . 

As belief is abfolutely neceflary to all mankind, 
the evidence for inducing it muft to of that n«*tOr» 
as to accommodate itfell to all fpec.es of men. 

Forbes. ■* 

3. To‘Ofler by way-of induflion, or cOri- 
fequential reafoning. 

They play much upon the fimile, or *illuftralive 
argumentation-, to induce their enthymemet unto the- 
people, and take up-popular conceits. Brown. 

4. To inculcate; to enforce. 

This induces « general change of opi&oh, coir* 
ceming the perfon or party like to be obeyed by the 
greateft or ltrongeft part of the people. Temple. 

5. To caufe extrinfically; to produce; to 
effoft. 

Sour thfngs induce a eontra&ion in the nesves 
placed in the mouth of the ftomach, which is a 

* great caufe of appetite. Bacon-. 

Acidity, as it is not the natural ftate of the ani¬ 
mal fluidsy but induced by aliment, is to be cured by 
aliment with the contrary qualities. Arbythnox. 

6. To introduce; to bring into view. 

To exprobrate their ftiq>idity, he inducetb the pro’ 
vide nee of ftorks: now, if the bird had been un¬ 
known, the illuftration had been obfeure, and Ific 
exprobation not fo-proper* Brown- 

The poet may be feen inducing his pcrfonagtS in 
the firft Iliad, where he difeovas their humours, 
interells, and defigne. Pope. 

7. To bring on; to fuperinduce; to effeft 
gradually. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration Co 
which the fearful expectation of wrath it confcquent. 

Decaf of Pit ty. 

Indv'cembnt. n.f. [from induce.] Mover 
to any thing; that which allure* or 
perftrades to any thfng. 

The former inducements do now roach more pre¬ 
vail, when the very thing hath miuillered further 
reafon. IhekeC. 

Many tuducemtuts , befidcs Scripture, may lead 
me to that, which if Scripture be againft, they are 
•f no value, yet other wife axe ftrongly efiedtual to 
perfuade. Hooker. 
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Thtt mov'd me to*t. 

Then mark th* inducement. Shekefp, Henry VIII, 
He lives • 

Higher degree of life $ inducement ftrong 
Tor us. Milton. 

My inducement hither* 

Was not at prefeut here to iind my fon. Milton. 

loftances appear of oppreftioR, to which there appears 

no inducement from the circumftances of the actors. 

Regers. 

Indu'cer. ir. f. [from induce .] A per- 
fuader; one that influences. 

To INDUCT. */.«. Unduaus, Latin.] 

I. To introduce; to bring ia. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were firft h- 

du&rdhy the Venetians. Send?*'* Travels. 

, To put intoaftoal pofleflion of a bene¬ 
fice. 

If a perfon (hut inftituted, though not InduQed* 
takes a fecond benefice* it fluli make the firft void. 

Ay life's Par ergon. 

Induction, n.f. [induftion, Fr. itiduHio, 

Latin.] # / 

j. Introtfuftion ; entrance; anciently‘pre¬ 
face. 

Thcfc promifes are fair, the parties fure. 

And oxsxinduGion full of profp'rous hope. Shakcfp. 

$. hsduBicH is when, from feveral particular 
propofitions, we infer one general: as, the 
doftrine of the Socinians cannot be proved 
from thcgofpels, it cannot be proved from 
•the afts of the apoftles, it cannot be 
proved from the epiftles, nor the book of 
revelations; therefore it cannot be proved 
from the New Teftament. Watiis Logick . 

The inquifition by induction is wonderful hard; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
experiments can hardly be made but with extreme 
-caution* Bacon. 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear dc- 
anonftration : conclufions in natural philofophy are 
proved by induSlicn of experiments, things moral 
by moral arguments, and nutters of fa& by credible 
teftimony. Tillotfon. 

Although the arguing from experiments and ob¬ 
servations by indutlioH be no demonftration of ge¬ 
neral conclufions, vet it is the beft way of arguing 
which the nature of things admits of, and may be 
•looked upon as fo much the ftrong^r by how much 
the induction is more general; and if no exception 
.occur from phenomena, die condufion may be gene- 
n ). Newton's Opt. 

He brought In a new way of arguing from in- 
jdu&ion, aad that grounded upon obfervation and ex¬ 
periments. Baker. 

3. The aft or ftatc of taking pofleflion of an 
ecclefiaftical living. 

Indu'ctive. adj. [from i*d*i 7 .] 

II. Leading; perfuaflve: with to. 

A brutifh vice, 

InduRlve mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton. 

Z. Capable to infer or produce. 

Abatements may take away infallible concludency 
in thefe evidences of faft, yet they may be probable 
and indu&ive of credibility, though not of fcience. 

Hale*t Origin of Mankind. 

Proceeding not by demonftration, but in- 
duftion. 

To Indu'e. t>. <*• [irtdno, Latin.] 
g. To iineft; to clothe* 

One firft matter all. 

Indu’d with various forms. Milton. 

3, It feeiu6 fometimes to be, even by good 
writers, confounded with eudtnv or ittdtrw, 
to furnifh or enrich with any quality or 
excellence. 

't he angel, by whom <*od indu'd the waters of 

Bethefda with fupei natural virtue, was not feeo ; yet 

the angel's pretence was known by the waters. 

Hooker. 

fcfo cow'll, with dreadful ftrength endu'd. 

Shopman. 
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To INDU'LGE. •v. a . [ indulged . Latin.] 

i* To encourage by compliance. 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep5 
Indulge his floth, and fatten with his deep. Dryden. 

To fondle; to favour; to gratify with 
conceflion; to fofter. If the matter of 
indulgeucc be a ftugle thing, it has with 
before it; if it be a habit, it has in : as, 
he indulged himfelf with a draught of nuine ; 
and, he indulged himfelf in Jhameful drunk - 
ennefu 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters with 
dogs, fquirrels, or birds; but then they mu ft keep 
them well. Locke. 

To live like thol! that have their hope in another 
fife, implies that we indulge otrrfelves in th; gratifi¬ 
cations of this life very fp.mngly. At rerbttry. 

3. To grant not of right but favour. 

Ancient privileges, indulged by former Icings to 
their people, mu ft not without high reafon, be revoked 
by their tuccefTors. Taylor. 

The virgin cm'ring bright, indulg'd the day 
To the brown cave, and brufb’d the dreams away. 

Dryden. 

Bui fince among mankind fb few there are. 

Who will conform to pliilofophick fare. 

This much I will indulge the? :'or thy cafe. 

And mingle fometlting of our times to pleafr. Dryd. 

My friend, indulge one labour more. 

And feck Atrides. Pope's Clyjfey. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray ot light 
Indulge , dread chaos and eternal night! Pope. 

To InduTge. *v. n. [A Latinifm not in 
ufe.] To be favourable; to give indul¬ 
gence : with to. 

He muft not, by indulging to one fort of reprove- 
able difeourfe himfelf, defeat his endeavours againft 
the reft. Gov. Tongue. 

Indulgence. \ f [ indulgence , Fr. 

Indulg^ncy. J from indulge.] 

1. Fondnefs ; fond kindnefs. 

Reftraint fhe will not brook; 

And left to htrfell, if evil thence enfuc. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. 

The glories of our iile, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Hxpeft the warm indu/gencyoi heaveo. 

2. h orbearance; tendernefs : oppofitc to 

rigour . 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or 
fond nets to any fin in thcmfelves, tubftimtc for repen¬ 
tance any thing lei. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In known images of life, 1 puefs 
The labour greater, as th ’ indulgence lefs. Pope. 

3. Favour granted; liberality. 

If all thefe gracious indulgent ie* are without any 
efieft on us, we muft perifti 10 our own folly. Regers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, not de¬ 
fined by thcmfelves. 

Thou, that giv'ft whores indulgences to fin, 

1*11 canvafs ihee. Sbakefp. lUnry VI. 

Indulgences, d fpenfes, pardons, bulls. 

The fport of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, indulgences , and fu pert rogation, the 
aflertors feem to be unanimous in nothing but profit. 

Deayj Pity. 

Leo X. is dcfervedly infamous for his bale proiti- 
tution of indulgeuci s. — At ter bury. 

Indulge NT. adj. [ indulgent , Fr. indul¬ 
gent* Lai in.] 

1. Kind ; gentle; liberal. 

God has done all for ua that the fflofl indulgent 
Ct eator could do for (he work of his hands. Rogers. 

2. Mild; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in ihy behalf (hall be 
Th* indulger-t cenfure of p.ftefity. Waller. 

3* Gratifying; favouring; giving way to: 

with of 

The treble old, Indulgent of their cafe. Dryd. 

Indu'lgbntly. adv. [from indulgent* ] 
Without fever tty; without cenfure; with¬ 
out felf reproach; with indulgence* 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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He that not only commits feme aft of fin, but lives 
indulgently in it, is sever to be counted a regenerate 
wan. Hammond. 

Indu'lt. ) ft. f [Ital. and French.] 
In d u lto. f Privilege or exemption. 

To FN DU RATE. t v. n. \induro M Latin.] 
To grow hard; to hardcu. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rude earth 
or day; and fo minerals come at firft of juices con¬ 
crete, which afterwards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hijf. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water without approachooent of air, we have experia 
ments in coralincs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To 1 'ndurate, 1/. a. 4 

1. To make hard. 

A contrafted indurated bladder is a circuraftince 
fometimes attending on the ftooc, and iodeed an ex¬ 
traordinary dangerous one. Sharp’s Surgery m 

2. To harden the mind; to fear the confer¬ 
ence. 

Induea'tion m.f [from [ indurate ,] 

1. The ftate of growing hard. 

This is a notable mftance of condenfation and 
induration , by burial under earth, in caves, for a 
long time. Baton. 

2. The aft of hardening. 

3. Olxluracy ; barrduefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration to 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is confc- 
quent. Decay of Piety. 

INDUSTRIOUS, adj. [indiftrieux, hr. 

indvjlrius , Lat.] 

1. Diligent; laborious; afllduous: oppofed 
to Jlothful. 

frugal and indvfirious men are commonly friendly 
to the eftablifhcd government. Temple. 

2. Laborious to a particular end; oppofite 
to remijs. 

He himfelf, being excellently learned, and in- 
dujlrious to leek out the trutn of all things con¬ 
cerning the original of his own people, hath fet 
down the teftimony of the ancients truly. Spinfer. 

Let our juft cenfure* 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indufricus foldierfhip. Shak ffeere. 

His thoughts were low: 

To vice induftrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and tlothiul. Milton. 

3. Defigned; done for the porpofe. 

The induflriottt perforation of the tendons of 
the (econd joints of fingers and toes, draw the ten¬ 
dons of the third joints through. More* 

Obfcrvc carefully all the events which happen ei¬ 
ther by ati occafional concurrence of various caules, 
or bp the indufrieus application of knowing men. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Industriously, adv. [from induftrious .] 

1. With habitual diligence; not idly. 

2. Diligcnrly; laborioufly * affiduoufly. 

Great Britain was never before united under one 
king, notwithftanding that the uniting had been /«- 
dujirioujly attempted both by was and peace. Baton. 

3. Set for the purpofe; with defign. 

Some friends to vice induftrioufty defend 
Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 
'I h.it I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drrd. 

1 am not under the neccilily ef declaring my fell, 
and 1 indufrioufty conceal my came, which wholly 
exempts me from any hopes and fears. Swift. 

I'ndustry. n. /. [i indtftrte , Fr. induftria » 

Lat.] Diligence ; afliduity, habitual oc 

aftual laborioufnefs. 

The fweat of induftry would dry and die. 

But for the end it works to. Shakeff tare's Cymh. 

See the laborious bet 
For Jittk drops of honey fiee. 

And there wuK humble fweets consent her sndufiry . 

Cowley. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into ahe 
ufeful knowledge of her t re afore*, leaving the reft: 
to employ our induftr y, dut we might not live like 
idle loiterers. 

it 
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Y > INETHU ATE. *?. a. [iuelrfe, Latin. ] 
To intoxicate; to make drunk. 

Wine fugared inebriatetb lefs than wine port: 
lops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more 
than wine of itl'elf. Bacon . 

Fifh, entering far in »c i meeting with the frelh 
water, as if inebriated tuns up their bellies and are 
taken. Sattdys. 

Ye Ine # briate. v. n. To grow drunk; 
to be in ic sled. 

At Conftaotinople, fifli, that come from the Eutinc 
fti into the freth water, do inebriate and Cura up 
their bcUicy, fo as you may take them with your 
hand. Bacon. 

Ikebri a'tiok. ft. /. [ from inebriate . ] 
Drunkennefs; intoxication. 

That cornelian* and blood ft ones may be of vir¬ 
tue, experience will make us grant; but not that an 
ameth yft prevents inebriation. Brown. 

Ineffabi'lity. n.f. [from ineffable. ] Un- 
fpeakablenefs. 

IneVfable. adj. [ineffable, Fr. inffabilis, 
Lar.] Unfpeakablc; unutterable; not 
to be exprefled. It is ufed alxnoft always 
in a good fenfe. 

To w hom the Son, with calm tfpeft, and clear, 
Light'ning d ivine, in*ffablt , fertoc! 

Made anfwer. Milton. 

Refteft upon a clear, unbletted, acquitted confci- 
encc, and feed upon the ineffable comforts of the 
memorial ol a conquered temptation. Sosnb. 

Ineffably. adv. [from ineffable.] In a 
manner not to be exprefled. 

He all hit father full exprefs’d. 

Ineffably into his face receiv'd. Milton. 

Ineffective. adj. [iaeffeBif, Fr. in and 
effcflrve.] That which can produce no 
effeft; unaftive; inefficient; ufeleft. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifefcfs 
trunk ; fo is the word of God, without the fpirit, a 
dead and imffeBrve letter. Taylor. 

He that allures him fell he never errt, will alwayt 
err , and hit prrfutuption will render all attempts to 
inform him intffcQ'n*. Glanville. 

Ineffectual, adj. [in and inffeliual .J 
Unable to produce in proper effect; 
weak; wanting power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they con¬ 
demn as a thing effectual unto evil: the bare reading 
even ol Scriptures themfehesthey sniflikc.u a thing 
infftflual to do good. Hook. 

The death ot Patrodus, joined to the offer of 
Agamemnon, which of itfelf had proved infftffual. 

Pope. 

Ineffectually. adv. [from htffeBualA 
Without effeft. 

Ineffectual n ess n . f . [from inefft final .] 
laefficacy; want of power to perform the 
proper effeft. 

St. faints fpeakt of the IneffifluAne/t of feme 
men’s devotion; Ye aik, and receive nnt h bccaufe ye 
alk smite. sy a ke. 

Inefficacious, adj. [inffeeue, Fr. in- 
efficax , Latin.] Unable to produce eftefts; 
weak ; feeble. InffeShtal rather denotes 
an nftua! failure; and inefficacious, an ha¬ 
bitual impotence to any effeft. 

Is nor that better than always to have rbe rod in 
hand, and, by frequent uft, mifapply and sender in- 
effteatiom this ufelyl remedy 1 Locke. 

H S' an< ^ fffiwia, Lat.l 
Want of pc wet; want of effeft. 

InV'lecance .1 H .f. [from ,ml gam. ] 

Ine'lecakct.J Abfcnce of b«uity • 

want of elegance. 7 * 

INETEGAM. adj. [inelegant, I .at.] 

I. Not becoming; not beautiful; oppofite 

to elegant. rr 
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What order, fb contriv'd as not to mix 
Taftes not well join'd inelegant, but bring 
Taftc after tafte, upheld with kindlieft change. 

Milton. 

This very variety of fea and hnd, hill and dale, 
which ;$ here reputed lb inelegant and unbecoming, 
is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 

Woodward. 

z. Wanting ornament of language. 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but 
in low and inelegant tranttatioot, impute the mean- 
twfs of die transition to the poet. Broome. 

In eloquent, adj. [in and eloquent, Lat.] 
Not perfuafivc; not oratorical; oppofite 
to eloquent. 

Iwe'pt. adj. [iueptut, Lat.] 
i. Trifling; foolifli. 

The works of Nature, being neither afelefs nor 
inept, muft be guided by fome principle of knowledge. 

Mote. 

After their various uafiiccefstel ways. 

Their fruit left labour, and inept eflaya. 

No caufj; of thefe appearances they'll find. 

But power exerted byth* Eternal Mind. Blaekntne. 

3. Unfit for any purpofe; ufclcfs. 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once 
waQsed off by rains, the hills would have become 
barren, the ftrata below yielding only mere iberile 
matter, fuch os was wholly inept and improper for 
the formation of vegetables. U oodward. 

Tn e'ptl y. ad*v . [inept e, I«at.] Triflingly; 

foolifhly; unfitly. 

None of them are made foolifhly or ineptly. 

. More. 

AH things were at firft difpofed by an omnifeient 
intrlle€f, that cannot contrive ineptly. G/auvi/le. 

Ine ptitude, *. /. [from mtptus, Lat.J 
Unfitnefs. 

The grating and rubbing of the axes again ft the 
fockets, wherein they are placed, wiH caufe fome in¬ 
eptitude or refiftency to the rotation of the cylinder. 

Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irre- 
fiiiibly, no ineptitude or ftubbornnefs of the matter 
being ever able to hinder him. Ray on the Creat. 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too great 
tenfion. Arbutbnot . 

Ineqjja'litt. n. f. [ irregalite, Fr. from 
inn’qualitas and ituequalis, Latin.] 

1. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an inequality in the the length of 
our legs and arms, as makes it impot&ble for ut *0 
walk on all four. Ray. 

2. Unerennels ; interchange of higher 
and lower parts. 

The country is cut into to many hill* and ine¬ 
qualities os renders it defcnfiblc. Addifon on Italy. 

I he glafs termed well wrought; yet when ir was 
quicksilvered, the refletion dikovmd innumerable 
inequalities all over the glafs, Newton*s Opticks. 

It there were no Inequalities In the furface of the 
earth, nor in the teafons of the year, we fhould lofc a 
con&kreble thane of the vegetable kingdom. Btntl. 

3. Difproporuon to any office or purpofe; 
ftare of not being adequate ; inadequate- 

nef 3 . 

The great inequality of all things to the appetites 
of a rational foul appears from this, that in all worldly 
things a man finds not half the pleafurc in the actual 
poiTeflidn that he propofiedin the expectation. South. 

4. Change of ftate; unlikeJinefs of a thing 
to itfelf; difference of temper or quality. 

In tone places, by the nature qf the earth, and by 
. the uiuatioo of wpcxls and hilU 9 the vir ii more 4m- 
equal than in others; and inequality air is ever 
an enemy to health. Bacon. 

5. Difference of rank or flaiion. 

. ^ fe Onall inequality between roan and man make 
in them modefty a commendable virtue, who refpedf- 
I ing fuperiofs as fuperiors, can neither fueak nor ftand 

’ before them without fear. Hooket. 

Inef a ability, n.f. [from inerrable.] Ex¬ 
emption from error; infallibility. 
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I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a completenefs 
and interability as to exclude myfclf from judging. 

JCifff Cberies* 

INE'RRABLE. adj. [in and err.] E; 
from errour. i 

We have conviction from rerffon, or deeifioris from 
the inerrable and require condi tions of fenfe. * 

Bremm. 

Infallibility and meVraWends i* afTumed by the 
Romifh church, without any inerrable ground to 
build it 00. Hammond. 

Ine rrablewess. nr. fi [from inerrable*.] 
Exemption from error. ? s 

Infallibility and inerrablencjs I* aftumed and in 
dofed by the Romilh church, wirhout any inerrable 
ground to build it on. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Ine rr ably, a d<u. [from inerrable .] With 
fecority from errour; infallibly. 

Ine'rrincly.^. [wanderrwr^.J With¬ 
out errour; without miftake; without 
deviation. 

T'hat divers limners at a diftaoce, without copy, 
(hould draw the fame pi£ture, h mo re conceivable, 
than that nutter ftiould home itfelf fo Unerringly ac¬ 
cording to the idea of its kind. GlatrviUe . 

INE'RT. adj. timers, Lat.] Dull; Hug- 
gilh; motionfe/5. 

Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find; 

The caufe of all things is by you aflign’d. Black*. 
Informer of the planetary train! 

Without whofc quickening glance their cumbVout 
orbs 

Were brute unlively mate, inert and dead. Thomfon. 

Ine'rtly. ad*v. [from inert. ] Siuggiflilr i 
dully. 

Yepow'rs, 

Sufpcnd a while your force htertfy ftrong. Dun cl ad 

In esc a' r ion. n.f. [,* and t/ca, Latin.] 
The aft of baiting. Dill* 

Inestimable, adj. [intftimable, Fr. ittefli- 
mabilis, 1 at.] I'oo valuable to be rated ; 
tranfeending all price. '* 

I thought 1 faw a tnoufand tearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fiihesgnaw'd upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
inejlimable ftones, unvalu'd jewels. Shaft. R. Ilf. 
The pope thereon took advantage, abufing the 
! simplicity of the king to fuck ou tinj/limable fums of 
money, to the intolerable grievance of both tlit 
clergy and temporality. Abbot. 

There we (ball tee a fight worthy dying for, that 
bleflcd Saviour, of Whom the Scripture does 4 e*. 
cellently entertain us, and who does fo highly de¬ 
fers* of us upon the fcore of his infinite perfections 
and his inejlimable benefits. BoyL. 

And (hall this prize, th # inclinable prize, V 
On that rapacious hand lor ever blaze! Pche. 

IneVident. adj . [inevidtut, Fr. ht and 

evident*] Not plain; obfeure. Not in 
ufe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unfeen, and a liable affent unto things inrui~ 
dent , upoo authority ot the divine rcvealer. Brown. 

Inevitability, n. f. [from inevitable.] 
Iinpoflibility to be avoided; certainty. 

By liberty, 1 do underftand neither a liberty from 
fin, mifery, fervitude, nor violence, but from *ie- 
edfity, or rather necefiitation ; that is, an umvcrtel 
l mm unity from all inevitability and determination 

to one. Brambdll aoairji Hot bet. 

INEVITABLE, adj. [inevitaL, Yx. ine. 
iltabilis, Lat.] Unavoidable; not to,be 

eft: aped. 

I had a pate with him: he gives me the fWkin 
with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

Sbakefpeare'i Twtljtb Nfgbtm 
Fate inevitable 

Subdues us. Milton . 

Since my inevitable death you know, 
i You lately unaveiling pity Jhow, Drydm's Aureng. 

Iwe'v^itably. adv. [ from .uevitaptc ,J 

Wi thou t poflibili ty oi ofc^pe^ 
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Tfec day thou eat'ft thereof, my foie cemmani f 
„ Tnnfjrcft, inevitably thou (halt die. iW! tlto*. 

* " Hifttr inevitably dots aa immoderate laughter end 
in a fifth 1 South. 

If they look oo fuithcr than the aett line, it will 
4 aevhably follow, that they can drive 10 oo certain 
\ point. Dry dr*. 

Inflammation* of the bowels oft inevitably tend to 
tbf rujn of the whole. Harvey on Gmfuv&xoni. 

If our fenfc of hearing were exalted, weihould have 
no qpiet or deep in the ftlenteft nights, and we meft 
irtrvilniljt be ftrickeo deaf or dead with a clap of 
(h under. Bentley. 

Inexcusable. adj . [intxcufalle, Fr. hex- 
of a hi It's, Lat. in and excufailed] Ndl to 
be excused; not to be palliated by apo- 
logy. 

It is 1 a- temerity, and a (oily intxcnfable, to de¬ 
liver up ourfclves needlefsty into another’s power. ’ 
»M* 4 * v L'Eflrange. 

x At we are an iflard with ports and navigable (eat, 
we fhould be inexeufable. if we did not make thefe 
feldfings turn to account. Addifox's Freeholder. 

. Such a favour could only render them more ob¬ 
durate, and more inexeufable t it would inhancc 
their guilt. ■ Atttrbwry. 

If learning be net encouraged under your admi- 
tuftrauon, you are the molt inexeufable per fun alive. 

Swift. 

A fallen woman is the more inexeufable, as, from 
the cradle, the fex it warned againft the dclufions of 
- men. Gmrijfm. 

IKIXC U f s A BLENE SS.n.f. [from inexeufable.] 

Enormity beyond forgivenefs or pallia¬ 
tion. 

Their intxcufabltnefs is (fated upon the fuppofi- 
tion that they knew God,but did not glorify him. 

« South. 

Inexcusably* cdv. [from inexcufabl r.] 
To a degree of guilt or folly beyond ex- 
cufe. 

It will incxcvfably condemn feme men, whn hav¬ 
ing received excellent endowments, yet have fruf- 
trated the intention. Brow*. 

In kxhaLable. adj. [in and exhale.] That 
which cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not fo eafily be boiled hard, 
beeaufe it contains a great dock of humid parts, 
which mud be evaporated before the heat can bring 
the inexhalmbig parts into confidence. Brown, 

Inexha'ustBO. adj. [is and exhaujled. ] 
Uucmpticd; not poflible to be emptied. 

So were thou bom into a tuneful drain. 

An early, rich, and inexhaufed vein. Dryicx. 

Inexha ustible, adj. [in and exhaufiihle. ] 
Not to be drawn all away; not to be 
fpent. 

Reflect on the variety of combinations which may 
be made with number, whofe (lock is inexbauflible, 
and truly infinite. Locke. 

The dock that the mind has in its power, by 
varying the idea of fpace, it perfectly inexbauflible, 
and fo it can multiply figures in infinitum . Locke. 

Imexistent. adj. [in and exiftent .] 

). Not having being ; not to be found in 
nature. 

To expreft completed fingnificariom,. they took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of 
allowable forms into, mi * lures inrxiftext. Brow*. 

X. ExiHing in Something clfe. This ufe is 
rare. 

We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fo 
much as inexifiext in the concrete,, whence they are 
obtained. Boyle. 

Inexi'stenCe .n.f [/jf and exigence.] Want 
of being ; want of exigence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a date 
of ixexifierce to adorn and diverfify his poem. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 

Inexorable, adj. [inexorable, Fr. inexora¬ 
bility Latin.] Not to be intxeated not 
to be moved bv mueatv. 
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You are more iohumajp, more Inexorable, 

Oh ten times more, thao tygers of Hyrcania 1 

Shakfpeerre. 

Inexorable dog! Shakefp. A let chant ojVimice. 

The fcourge 

inexorable cslt o is to penance. Miltom. 

The guelli invited came. 

And with the reft ih* inexorable dame. Dryden. 

Th’ inexorable gate* were barr'd. 

And nought was feen, and nought was heard. 

But dreadful gleams, fhriekt of woe. Pope. 

W 4 can be deaf to the words of fo fweet a charmer. 
And inexorable to all his invitations. Rogers. 

Inexperience. I n.f. [inandi»ixpedi- 

Inexpe'diency. 1 ency. J Want of fit- 
nefs; propriety; unfoitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 

11 concern eth fu per ion to look well to the expe¬ 
diency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in in¬ 
different things. Sanderfon. 

In exp e'd i e nt. adj. [in and expedient. ] In¬ 
convenient; unfit; improper; unfuitable 
to* time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they fhould be known to come 
from, a per (on altogether a ltrangcr to chymical affairs. 

Boyle. 

We fhould be prepared not only with patience to 
bear, but to receive with thankfulnefs a repulfe, if 
Cod fhould fee them to be inexpedient. Smalridge. 

In expedience, n. f. [inexperience, Fr. in 
and experience. ] Want of experimental 
knowledge; want of experience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. 

Milton. 

Prejudice and fdf-fufikiency naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of 
mankind. Addifcn. 

In experienced, adj. [inexpert ut, Lat.] 
Not experienced. 

In exp e ; at. adj. f inexpert ut , Lat. in and 
expert .] Unfkilful; unlkilled. 

The nee‘cleft advance 

Through the wild defert § 'not the readied way. 

Left entering on (he Canaanite alarm'd. 

War terrify ihcm inexpert. Milton . 

In letters and in laws 

Not inexpert. Prior. 

INEXPIABLE, adj. inexpiable, Fr. [f»<rjr- 
fiabilh, Lat.] 

i. Not to be atoned. 

Not to be mollified by atonement. 

Love fecks to have love: 

My love how could“ft thou hope, who took*ft the way 
To raife in me inexpiable hate \ Milton* j Agonifi. 

Ine'xpi ably. ad*v. [from inexpiable.] To 
a degree beyond atonement, 

Excurfioos are inexpiably bad. 

And *tis much fafer to leave out than add. Ref am. 

In exp lb ably, ad*v. [** and expleo, Lat.] 
Infatiably. A word not in ufe. 

What were thefe harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the inexpltably covetous l Saxdys's Travels. 

Inexplicable, adj. [inexplicable, Fr. in 
and explico, Lat.] Incapable of being ex¬ 
plained ; not to be made intelligible; not 
to be dilentangled. 

What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but, as their 
nature is, inexplicable paflions of mind, dcfircs ab¬ 
horring what they embrace,, and embracing what 
they abhor f Hooker. 

To me at lead this (terns inexplicable, if light be 
nothing elfe than praftoo or motion propagated 
through ether. Newton. 

None eludes fagacious rcafon more. 

Than this obfeure inexplicable pow’r. Blackman. 

Inexplicably. adn>. [from inexplicable.] 

In a manner not to be explained. 

Inexpressible, adj . [in and exprefsd] Not 
to.be told; not to be uttered* unutter¬ 
able* 
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Thus when in oebs 

Of circuit inexpt ffUa they flood, * „ wnirf 
Orb within orb. M.hsa't Paradije Lojf. 

Nothing can fo peculiarly grainy the noble diff**- 
fuions of human nature, as for oiie man to ftp nyu 
ther fo much himlell as to figh his griefs, ano groan 
his pains, to (iug his joys^atia oo ana led e^ery tb ;.g 
by ijmpathy aud fevret inexpnjfibU communication*. 

South. 

The true God had no certain name given to him*; 
for bather, and God, and Creator, are but cities 
arifing from his wotksi and God is not a name, but 
a notion ingrafted in human nature of an imxprejfibke 
being. Stiiiingfeet , 

There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's words: 
and in them principally conlifls that beauty, whichT 
gives fo inexpreffible a pleafutc to him who beft 
understand* tlicir iorce: this diftion of his is never 
to be copied. Drydeu . 

Inexpressibly. ad<v. [from iuexprrjjtble.] 
To a degree or in a manner not lo be ut¬ 
tered ; unutterably, 

God will proteft and reward all hit faithful fer- 
vants in a manner and me a fa re imxpreffbly abun¬ 
dant Haumondm 

He began to play upon it: the found was exceed¬ 
ing fweet, and wrought into a variety of iunca that 
were ixexprefftbly melodious. Addifox*s Spect. 

Inexpugnable, adj. [inexpugnable, Fr. 
inexpugnabilis, Lat.] impregnable; not 
to be taken by a0ault; not to be fub- 
dued. 

Why (hould there be implanted in each (ex fuch 
a vehement and inexpugnable appetite of copula* 
tion ? Ray. 

Inextinguishable, adj. [inextiuguible, 
Fr. in and extinguo, Lat. j Unquenchable, - 

Pillars, Itatucs, and other memorials, are a fort of 
of fhadow of an endlefs tile, and ft.ow an 
guijhable defurc which all men have of it. Grew. 

Inextricable, adj. [inextricable, Fr. /*- 
extrkahilis, Lat. ] N ot to be di fin tangled; 
not to be cleared; not to be fet free from 
obfeurity or perplexity. 

He that fhould tye inextricable knots, only to 
baffle the induftry ot thofe that fhould attempt to- 
unloofe them, would be thought not to have lerved 
his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gttlphs immente 
Of wildom, and of vafl omnipotence. 

She trembling (lands, and does in wonder gave. 

Loft in the wild inextricable mare. Hlackmbre. 

Men are led into inextricable mazes by fetting up 
thcmtelvcs as judges of the world. Sherlock. 

Inextricably, adv. [from inextricable ] 
To a degree of perplexity not to be diu 
entangled. 

The mechanical atheift, though you grant him 
his laws of mechanifm, is nevcrthelcfs inextricably 
puzzled and baffled with the firft formation of am-i 
mils. Bevtleyi 

In vain they drive; th* intangling fnares deny. 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Inb*yb. *v. st. [in aud eye.] To inocu¬ 
late ; to propagate trees by the infition of 
a bud into a foreign ftock. 

Let fage experience leach thee all the arts . 

Of grilling and toeyemg. - Phillips. 

Infallibility, 1 n. J. [iufalltbtlde . 

In fa'll i el i ness. | Fr. from infalli¬ 
ble .] Inerrability; exemption from errour. 

Infallibility is the higheft perfeftion of the know¬ 
ing faculty, and confequfntly the firmed degree df 
affen t. Tittotf raw 

Infallible, adj. [infallible, Fr. in and 
fallible ,J Privileged from etronr; inca4 
pable ol miftake; not to be milled or de- 
| ceived; certain, Ufcd both of perfoos.) 
and things. 

Every cauft admitteth not fuch infallible evidence 
of proof, as kaveth no pofflbility ol doubt or ferupfc 
behind iL Hookai. 
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Believe ray words ; 

For they are certain and infallible. Sbak. FI. VI. 

The fatcefi is certain and infallible, and none 
ever yet mifearried in the attempt. South. 

Infallibly, ad v. [from infallible .] 

I. Without danger fror deceit; with fe- 
curity from errour. 

We cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good 

Smafridge's Sermons. 

z. Certainly. 

Our blefled Lord has diftin&ly opened the feene of 
Yuturity to us, and directed us to fiich a condutt as 
will infallibly render us happy in it. ' Rogers. 

To Infa'mi. *v, a. [infamer t Fr. itfamo , 
Lat.] To reprefeii t to di fad vantage; to 
defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous; to brand. To defame \s now 
tiled. 

Livi* is infamei for the poifoaing of her hufoand. 

Bacon. 

!, Hitherto obfcur’d, infam'dy 

* Tiy fair fruit fei haag, as to no end 

:d. 


I 


Create< 


I infame, infaman 

jblickly branded 


Milton. 


noto- 


guilt; openly ccnfured; of bad report. 

Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from 
■the*. (hall mock thee, which art infamous. Extk. 

Thcfc are as fame infamous bawd or whore 
Should praife a macron; what cguld hurt her more ? 

tr . • t Ben fonfon. 

After-times will difputc it, whether Hof ham were 
more infamous at Hull or at Tower-hill. K. Charles. 

Perfons infamous , or branded in any publick court 
of judicature are forbidden to be advocates. Aylifft. 

I'nfamously. ad*v. [from infamous .** 

I* With open reproach; with public! 

ricty of reproach. 

2. Shamefully; fcandalou/ly. 

That poem was infamonjly bad. Drydcn's Dsfref. 

^famousness. 1 *./. [ ittfamie, Fr. infa- 
JPnfamy. J mia, Latin.] Publick 

reproach; notoriety of bad character. 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the 
infamy of the people. \ Euek. xjuvi. \. 

1 he noble ifle doth want her proper limbs. 

Her face defac'd with fears of infamy. Sbakefp. 

Wilful perpetrators of unworthy anions, brand 
with noft indelible charaOcr* of infamy , tbeir name 
and memory to pofterity. King Charles. 

I'*fancy. n.f [ infaMtia , Latin.] 

1. The firft prt of life. Ufually extended 

by naturalift* to feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever hia meaning, that unto 
Sheir falvation, who even from their tender infancy 
never knew any other faith or religion than only 
Chrifluo, no kind of teaching can be available, 
fmnf that which waa To needful for the firft univer. 
fcl cooverfioo of Gentiles, hating Chrifbanity ? 

> Pirithous came t* attend 
This worthy Thefeus, his familiar friend i 
Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripecTd into man. Dry dm. 

The infenfible impreffion on our tender infun. 
ties have very important and lading confcqurnces. 

Lock? 

a. Civil infancy, extended by the Englifli 
law to one and twenty years. 

3. Firft age of any thing; beginning; ori¬ 
ginal; Commencement. 

In Spam our firings, like old men's children, he 
Decay'd and wither’d from thru infancy. Dry Jen. 

The difference between the rkhei of Roman d- 
tiaem m the infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, 
wall appear by combing the firft valuation of eftatc* 
wirk the elW. afterwards poflWfed. A.buthmt 

Istfa ncyh 1 f. Or hingfa gtbeft, or ittfang- 

tbeef is compounded of three ?>axon 

words: the prepofitiolV*,y&*£, or fong, 

to take or catch, and the/, j t Signifies 

* privilege or liberty granted umo lords 
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of certain manour* to judge any thief taken 
within their fee. Cowl. 

I'nfant. n. f. [ettfattt , Fr. infant, Lat.] 
r. A child from the birth to the end of the 
feven th year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ferveth 
greatly both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and 
to put ua in continual remembrance of that powerful 
grace, which opeaeth the mouths of infants to (bund 
his praife. Hooker. 

There (hall be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days. 

Ifa. Iiv. 20. 

Young mothers wildly Bare, with fear pofTeft, 

And ttrain their helplefs infants to their breaft. 

Dryden’s Ain. 

2. [In law.] A yonng perfon to the age of 
one and twenty. 

I'nfant. adj. Not mature; in a ftate of 
initial imperfeftion. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath icfidence, and medicine power. Sbak. 

Firft the (hrill found of a fmall rural pipe. 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rfcommon. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their Infant head. 
Indulge their childhood. Dry dm* s Virgil, 

INFANTA, n. f. [Spanifh.J A prince!^ 
defended from the royal blood of Spain. 
Infa'nticide. n. f. [infanticide, Fr. infan- 
ticidium , Lat.] The daughter of the in¬ 
fants by Herod. 

I'mfantil*. adj. [infantilis, Lat.] Per- 
taining to an infant. 

The fly lies all the winter in thefe balls in if* i#r- 
fantile ftate, and comes not to its maturity ’till the 
following fpring. Derbam. 

I'n fan try. r. f. [1 infanterie , Fr.] The 
foot folcliers of an army. 

The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the 
infantry or foot | and to make good infantry it re¬ 
quired men bred in feme free and plentiful manner. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

That fmall Infantry 

Wan’d on by cranes. Milton . 

Infa'rctiOn. n. f. [in and farcies, Lat.J 
Stuffing; conftipation. 

An hypochondriack confumption it occafiooed by 

- a* r«. • » A / * — - - - * 
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an infarQion and obftru&ion of the Iplecn. Harvey 

To Infa'tu ate. ev. a . [infatuo , from in 
and fatuus , Latin; infatuer , French.] To 
ftrike with folly ; to deprive of under- 
ftanding. 

The judgment of Cod will be very vifible in infa¬ 
tuating a people, a# ripe and prepared for deftruftion. 
Into tolly and madnefs, making the weak to contri¬ 
bute to the dvltgns of the wicked; and fuffering e%en 
thofe, out of a conference of their guilt, to grow more 
wicked. Clarendon. 

. It is the reforming of the vices and fottiftmefs that 
had long overfpread the infatuated gentile world; 
a prime branch of that defign of Chrift’s fending his 
difciples. Hammond. 

May hypocrites. 

That (lily fpeak one thing, another think. 

Drink on unwarn’d, 'lill by inch anting cups 
Infatuate , they their wily thoughts difclofe. Phillips. 

The people are lb universally infatuated with the 
notioiH that if a cow falls fick, it is ten to one but an 
old woman is clapt up io prifon for it. 

Addffon on Italy. 

The carriage of our ^ thrifts or dcifts is amazing: 
no dotage to infatuate , no phrenfy fo extravagant a* 
theirs. Bentley' 

Infatu a'tion. n. f. [from in r atuate.\ 
T he aft of ftriking witn 
tion of reafon. 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of 
wicked imerefts, and faMe propofmons, it is juft with 
God 10 finite the greateft abilities with the greateft 
Infatuations. South. 
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folly; depriva. 


Infavstino. n. [From Inferf us, Latin. 

The aft of making unlucky. An odd 
and inelegant word. * , ,* 

As the king did in fome part remove the envy 
from himfclf, fo he did not obferve, that he did 
wichal bring a kind of malediction and irfaufing 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognoftick. Bacon. 

Infeasible, adj. [/» and fcetfble.^ lta- 
prafticable ; n°t to be done. 

This is fo difficult and infeafibfc , that if may 
wel 1 drive modelty to defpair of fcience. Clanville. 

To INFE'CT. *Vm a. [infeller,, Fr. ittfeflp^ 
Latin.] 1 

i. To aft upon by contagion; to affeft 
with communicated qualities; to hurt tyr 

contagion ; to taint; to poifon ; to bol- 
. lute. 

* - k J B ft • ’ 

One of thofe fantaflical mind infeSed people, that 
children and muficians call lovers. Sidney. 

Thine eyes, fweet lady, have Infc&cd mine. 

• Sbakefir. 

The nature of bad news infcQs the teller. Sbakefp, 

Ev'ry day 

It would infect his Speech, that if the king 
Should without iftitc die, he’d carry it fo 
To make the feeptre h is, Sbakefp. Henry VI If. 

Infriled minds 

To their deaf pillows will difchaige their feettts- 

. *' • Sbakefj, 

She fpeakspoinanfs, and every word ftabs: ff her 
breath were as terrible as her termtuationv there 
were no living near her; (he would inf ell to the 
north ftar. Skakeft. 

1 am return’d your foldier ; 

No more infested with my country's love. 

Than when I parted hence. Sbakefp . 

The love-tale 

Infe&td Sion’s daughters with like heat/ Milton\ * 

2. To fill with foinething hurtfully conta¬ 
gious. ->• 5 

InfcElcd be the air whereon they ride,* 

And damn'd all thofe that truft them ! * Sbakefp ■ 

Infection, n . f. [infeflion, Fr. infe&iia,- 
Latin.] Contagion ; mifehief by coih^ 
munication; taint; poifon. 

Infection is that manner of communicating a 
difeafe by fome effluvia, or particles which fly off 
from diftempered bodies, and mixing with the 
juices of others, occafion the fame diforders as iq T 
the bodies they came from. .. Quincy. 

What a ftrange infe&ion 

Is fall'n into thy ear! Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

The blefled gods 

Purge all infeliions from our air, whilft you 
Do climate here. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

! Vouchfafc, diffus’d infetlion ot a man. 

For thefe known evils, but to give me Ifave, 

By circumftance, to cutfe thy curled felf. Sbakefp. 

Hence, 

Left that th* infection of his fortune take 

Like hold on thee. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The tranfmiftioa or emtfiion of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies, as io odours and infeliions, 
i , of all the reft, the moft corporeal; but withal 
there be a number of thofe emiffions, both whole* 
fome and unwholefome, that give no fmell at all. 

Bacon. 

Infectious, adj. [from htfe£lJ\ Con¬ 
tagious ; influencing by communicated 
qualities. 

The moft infelftcus peftilence upon thee. Sbakefp . 

In a houfe. 

Where the infectious peftilence did reign. Sbakefp, 
Some known di (cafes are infeffious, and others are 
not: thofe that are infelttous, are fuch as arc chiefly, 
in the fpirits, and not fo much in the humours, ana 
therefore pafs eafily from body to body; fuch at 
peftilence and lippitudes. Bacon . 

Smells may have as much power to. do good at 
, to do harm, and contribute to health as well as to 
difeafes; which is too much felt by experience in 
> all that are infell ions , and by the operations of 

t fome poifoos, that are reccivtd only by the fmell. 

* . . 7 emp/e 
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I*rii ; cttovsLt. adv. [from htfeSiosu.'] 
t Contigioufly. 

Tip will dotes, that if inclinable 
To what infeQioufly iifclfaffcfts. Sbafeff 

IwreCTiousKEss. n.f. [from infe&ious. ] 
The quality of being infectious j conta¬ 
gion fnefs. 

Iw festive, adj. [from infeHJ] Having the 

quality of aChng by contagion. 

True love, well coofidercd, hath an inf relive 
power. SiJmty. 

iHFECt/no. ft. fi \i*f<tcunduii Latin.] 
Unfruitful; infertile. 

1 How fafe *6d agreeable a confemtory the earth u 
to vegetable** it on n. left from their rotting, drying, 
or being rendered inftcund in the waters, or the air; 
Jrut m the'earth their vigour it long preferred. 

Dr rham's Phyfico-Tbeolegy. 

Infecui^djty. ft./. [infreundtias, Latin.] 
Want of fertility ; barrenness. 
Infelicity. n.f. [infelkite, French; in- 
felintas, Latin.] Unbappioefs; mifery : 
calamity. 

Whatever if the Ignorance ind Infelicity of the 

■wfirT ft ate, we were made wile and happy. . 

” Ghitvfflt. 

Here is our great infelicity, that, when tingle 
words fignify complex ideas, one word can never 

diftin&ly raanifcft all the parts of a complex idea. 

' 1 Watts. 

Si. INFL'R. v. a.. [inftrer, Fr. ittfero, Lat.] 
I, To bring on; to induce. 

Varoiu Inftr fosne fmaU detriment to the lungs. 

Harvey. 

2 * To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one 
propoiition laid down as true, to draw in 
another as true, /. e. to fee or fuppofe fuch 
a connexion of the two ideas of the in¬ 
ferred proportion. Locke. 

Yet what thou can ft attain* which bell may ferve 
To.glorify else Maker, and infer 
Thee alfo happier, ihail not be with-held 
Thy hearing. Mike*. 

Great* 

Or bright, infers oot excellence: the earth 
Though in comparifon ot heav'n lo fmall. 

Nor glrftcring, may of lotid good contain 
Mnrc plenty than the fun, that barren (hinei. 

Milton. 

' One would wonder how, from fo differing prt- 
suites,.they fbauld all infer the fame coodufion. 

Decay Piety. 

They have more opportunities, than other men 
have of purchasing public cftcem,.by defer ving well 
of mankind ; and tuch opportunities always infer 
obligations. Atterkury, 

^ To offer; to produce. Not in ufe. 

Full well hath Clifford played the orator. 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Sbakeff. 

Fkferenci. n. f. [i mftrence , Fr. from 
infer. ] Condufion drawa from previous 
arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right ia the conclu- 
(ion, it it yet uojuft and miffaken in the method of 

inference. Glamdlle. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions are the effefts of 
leafoning. wed the three proportions taken all toge¬ 
ther, are called fyllogifm or argument. Watts. 
Jnfe'rible adj, [from infer .] Dadncibk 
from premifed gvounds, 

Aa fimple miffakes commonly beget fallaciet, fo 
men from fallacious foundations, and mifapprebended 
mediums, evedt conclufiont no way inferikle from 
their premiffes. Brews. 

Inferiority. m f [, inferiority , French, 
from inferiourJ] Lower Hate of dignity 
©f value. 

The language, though not of eqoaf dignity, yetis 
as neat approaching to it as our modern barbarifm 
wilt allow i an<h therefore we are to reft contented 
with that only inferiority which, u not poffibly to be 
*emc 4 *ed^ Dydtm 
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INFE*RIOUR. adj. [inferior, Latin I irtft- 

rieur , French.] 

1. Lower in place. 

2. Lower in fhirion or rank of life: cor¬ 
relative Xofuferiour. 

Render mt; more equal, or perhaps 
Supenour, for inferionr who is free ? Milton. 

3. Lower in value or excellency. 

The love of liberty with life is giv'n. 

And life itfclf th* inferionr gift oiheav'n. Dryien. 

1 have added Come original papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or inferfour to my 
other poems, an author is the moil improper judge of. 

Dryden. 

4. Snbordinate. 

General and fundamental truths in philofophy, 
religion, and human life, conduit our thoughts into 
ar'thouTand inferiour and particular proportions. 

Wans. 

Infe'riour. n. f. [from the adje&ive.] 
One in a lower rank or Ration than ano¬ 
ther. 

A great perfon gets more by obliging hi* inferiour 
than by difdaining him. South. 

Infernal, adj. [infernal, Fr. tirfcrnut, 
Lat. ] Hcllifh ; tartarean; deteffable# 

His gigantiek limbs with largo embrace, 

1 n folds nine acres of infernal fpace. Dryden*s JEn. 

Infernal Stone . n.f 

InfernalJione, pr the lunar cauftick, is prepared 
from an evaporated folution of filver, or from cryftals 
of ftlver. It is*a very powerful cauftick, eating 
away the flelh and even tile bones to which it is ap¬ 
plied. Hill's Mat. Med tea . 

Inf£r # TILE. adj. [infertile, Fr. in and fer¬ 
tile.] Unfruitful; not produ&ive ; want¬ 
ing fecundity; in fecund. 

ignorance being of itfclf like ftiff day, an in¬ 
fertile foil, wheo pride comes to fcorch and harden 
it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. 

Government cf the tongae. 

Infertility, n. /. [ infertility , Fr. from 
infertile .] Unfruitfulnefs; want of fer¬ 
tility. 

The fame diftemperature of the air thaf occa- 
fiooed the plague, occafioned the infertility or 
noxioufnefs of the foil, whereby the fruits of the earth 
became either very fmall, or very imwholcfome. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Infest. r v. a. [tnfficr, French; inj'tfto, 
Lat.] To harafs; to dHlurb; to plague. 

Unto my feeble breaft 

Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou do*lt inf*ft. 

And hearts of great eft heroes do’lt enrage. Sfenftr. 

They cealed nor, in the mean while to ftreugthen 
that part which io heart they favoured, and to infft 
by all means, under colour of other quarrels, their 
greateft advcifaAes in this caufe. Hooker. 

Although they were a people infrfted, and mighti¬ 
ly hated of all others, yet was there nothing of force 
to work the ruiu of their ft ate, till the time before- 
mentioned was expired. Hooker. 

They were no mean, diftreffed, calamitous per¬ 
forms that Bed to him for refuge ; but of fo great qua¬ 
lity, as was apparent that they came not thither 
to protect their own fortune, but to inf eft and in¬ 
vade his. Bacon's Henry VI 1 . 

Envy, avarice, fuperftition, love, with the like 
cares and paflions infeft human life. Addifon. 

No difrafe infeft mankind more terrible in its 
fymptoms and etfe&s. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Infeiti'vity. ft. f. [in and feftivity .] 
Moumfuinefs ; want of cheerfulnefs. 
Infr'stred. adj. [in and fefierf\ Rankling; 
inveterate. Obfokte. 

This curled creature, mindful of that old 
Jnf/Jlred grudge, the which his mother tclt. 

So loon as Clarion he did behold. 

His heart with vengeful malice inly fwclt. Sfenfer. 

InfeuDa'tion. n.f [in and feudum, Lat.] 
The a& of putting one in pofleffion of a 

fee ox eftMe^ MtCrOSOft ® 
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Another military provifioo was cotvemienal ar> 4 

by trnare^ upon the injrndntion of the tenant, «cd 
was ulually called knight's fcivice. Hair. 

Infidel. n*f. [infidelle, Fr. infidel is, Lat.] 
An unbelieverp a mifereant; a pagan; 
one who rejetf* Chrifiianicy. 

Exhorting .her, il (be did marry, y«t not to join 
hertclf to an inftdtk, m in thofo timet fomowvidows 
chriftian had done, for the advancement of ths.r 
ell ate in this world. llo'*ker m . 

Infide lity, n. f [iufidelite, Fr, infideli¬ 
tas, Latin.] 

1. Want of faith. 

The confideradon of the divine omnipotence ini 
in finite w,adorn, and our own ignorance, are great 
inftrumqnts ot ftlencing the murmurs of infidelity. 

Taylor's Bute of livinr holy. 

2. Difoeliefof Chriftianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt 
from that fingle fault, which feems to grow out <jf 
the imprudent fervours of religion; but fo it is, that 
infidelity is propagated with as much fierce; it is and 
contention, as if the fafety of mankind depended 

upon it. » Spe&ntcr. 

3. Trcacheiy; deceit; breach of contract 
or truff. 

. The itfideli/ies on the one part between the two - 
foxes, and the caprices on the other, the vanities and 
vexations attending even the molt refined delights 
that make up this bufinefo of like, render it filly and 
uncomfortable. Spectator* 

fJN MN1TE. adj. [ittfini, Fr. infix tins, Lar.] 

1. Unbounded ; boundlcfs ; unlimited, im- 
menfe; having no boundaries or limits 
to its nature. 

Impcrilible it is, that God fbould withdraw hit 
prefence from any thing, becaulc the very lubftance 
Ot God is infinite. llwLer* 

What’s time, when on eternity we think 
A thoufand ages in that fca mu ft fink. 

Time's nothing but a word f a million 

Is lull as far from infinite as one. Denham .. 

Thou fov’rcign pow’r, whole fecret will cuniroul* 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls f 
Why haft thou plac'd fuch infinite degrees 
Between the caufe and cure ot my difeale. Prior m 

When we would think of infinite fpace or dura¬ 
tion, we at firft make fome very large idea j as per¬ 
haps of millions of ages or miles, which poifibiy we 
multiply feveral times. Locke. 

Even in angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haft wrought: 

Our valt conceptions are by fwelling brought. 
Swallow'd and loft in infinite, to nought. Dennis • 

2. It is hyperbolicaliy ufed for large; great. 

Fnfinitely, ash;, [from infinite. j 

1. Without limits; without bounds; iro- 
menfely. 

Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good 
which indeed is infinite. Hooker % 

2. In a great degree. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom 1 am fo infinitely bound. Shakeff. 

The king faw that contranwifo it would follow, 
that England, though much lefs in territory, yet 
(houid have infinitely more foldicrs of their native 
forces than other nations have. Baiotf. 

Infinitely the greater pan of mankind have pro- 
fefled tq aft under a full perfuafion of this great 
article. Reger t. 

Pnfinite ness. ft. f. [from infinite .] 1m- 
menfity ; boundlefsneii ; infinity. 

The cunning of hit Battery, the rcadinefs ofhV 
tears, the infinitmtfs of his vows, were but among 
the wcakeft threads of his net. Sidney » 

Let us always bear about us fuch tmpreflions of 
reverence, and fear of God, that we may humble 
ourfelves before his Atmightineft, and exprefs that 
infinite dillante between his infinittnefs and our 
weakneftes. Taylor, 

Infinitesi ma l. adj [from infinite. ] In¬ 
finitely divided.. 

Infinitive, adj. [infinitif, Fr . irtfinitrvus , 
Latin.] In grammar*, tbe infinitive affirms 
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Of intimates the intention of affirming, 
which is one ufe of the indicative; but 
then it does not do it abfolutely. Clarke. 
Infinitude. n. f. [from infinite.] 
t. Infinity; immenfitr* 

Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd, (food vaft infinitude confin’d. Mlltoit. 

Though the repugn acy of infinitude be equally 
Incompetible to continued or fucceflire motion, or 
continued quantity) and pends upon the incompolfi* 
hility of the very nature of things facceffive or ex¬ 
tendi ve with infinitude \ yet that incompoflibility it 
more coofpicuous in difcrctc quantity) that arileth 
from parts actually diftinguifhed. Hale, 

%. Botmdlefs number. 

We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut oof, aid 
minced into almoft an infinitude of diftin&ions. 

Add!Jot? s SfcBator. 

InF l r KlTY . tt.fi [infinite, Fr. infinites , Lat.] 

1. Immenfity j boundlefihe/s; unlimited 

qualities. 

There cannot be more infinities than one; for one 
of them would limit the other* Raleigh*s if (fiery. 

The better, the more deferable; that therefore 
tnuft be defirable, wherein there is infinity of good- 
fiefs; 1o that if any thing defirable may be infinite, 
that naft needs be the higheft of all things that are 
defired: no good b infinite but only God) therefore 
he w our felicity and bjifs. H . her. 

M. Endlcfs number. An hyperbolical ufe 
of the word. 

Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of 
admirable beauties. Broome's Horn on the Odyjfey. 

The liver» being fuelled, comprefleth theftomach, 
ftop* the circulation of the juices, and producelh an 
infinity of bad fymptoms. Arbmhmt m Dio*. 

tl*F i'kM, ttdj. [nrfirme, Fr. rnfirntm /, Latin.] 

I. Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 

Here Hand 1 yeur brave ; * 

A poor infirm , weak, and defpis’d old man. Sbak. 

t. Weak of mind; irrefolutc. 

I am afraid to think what I have done: 

Look on’t again, 1 dare not. 

*■■■■, Infirm of purpdfcf 

G ivr me the daggers. Shetktfp. Modelb. 

That on my head aU might be vilieed. 

Thy frailty, and t/ firme r fox* fo r gi ve n ; 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. Milt In. 

J. Not liable; not folid. 

He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon in¬ 
firm ground, and fo finks; and he who foils in his 
deductions trom right principles* fhtmbles upon firm 
ground, and falls. South* 

To In FI ft m. *17 , a. [infirmer, Fr. tnfirmo, 
Latin.] To weaken; to fhake; to en¬ 
feeble, Not in efe. 

Some contrary fpirits wiN objeft this as l fufficient 
teUon to infirm all thofe points. Raleigh. 

The fatten it unjuftly introduced to invigorate the 
iinifter fide, which, being dilated, would rather in¬ 
firm and debilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Emmrs. 

Inf i'rmary. tr.fi. [tnfirmerie, Fr.J Lodg¬ 
ings for the fick. 

Thefe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both 
fides, and the end for privy galleries, whereof one 
ftiould be for an infirmary, it any fpecial perfon (hould 

Baton* 

Infi'rmitt. n.fi. [ tofirrmite , Fr.] 

1. Weakncfs of lex, age, or temper. 

Infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fame thing feiz’d 
His wi-'h’d ability. Sbakefp. Winter's ‘lale. 

Difcover thine infirmity , 

Thst warranieth by law to be thy privilege: 

I -m with child, ye bloody homicides. Sbakefp. 

It he had done or faid any thing amifs, he defired 
their worihips to think it was his itflt mi ties. Sbak. 

Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and diL 
aafcs hit complaints ? Hi! faith reminds him of the 
day when this corruptible (hall put on incorruption, 
and this mortal immortality, Rogers, 

%. Failing; weak nets ; fault. 

A (nend (hould bear a friend’s infirmitf** * 
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Many Infirmities made it appear flfofe ri»qut(itc, 
that a wifer man fhould have the application of his 
intcreft. Clarendon. 

How difficult Is it to preforvt a great name, when 
he that has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to fuch little 
weakness and infirmities , q* we no final! diminu¬ 
tion to it. Addifott. 

3 « Difeafe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyfick, 
accordmg»whereun to, as now, no wife man will de- 
fire himlelf to be cured, if tliere be joined with his 
difeafe fame fpecial accident, in regard that-thereby 
others in the fame infirmity , but without the like ac- 
ciderf, may. Hooker. 

Sometimes the races of matt may be depraved by 
the infirmities of birth. Temple. 

Infi'rmmess. n. fi. [from infirm.} Weak¬ 
ncfs; feeblenefs. 

Some experiments may difeover the bflrmnefs and 
infafficiency of the penpateti^k dodtrinc. By/e. 

To Infi'x. *u . a [j infix us , Lat.] To drive 
in ; to fet; to fallen. 

And at the point two (lings infixed ore, 

Both deadly (harp, that fharpeft Heel exceeden for. 

Bpen/er. 

I never lov’d fflyfcI f, 

•Till now, infixed, ! behold myielf, 

Drawn in the (fanning table of her eye. Sbakefp. 
Immoveable, infix'd, and froseft rotmd. Milton. 
That f^ng infix'd within her haughty mind. 

And her proud heart with fa ere t farrow pin’d. 

Dryden, 

The fetal dart a toady jaAge found, 

And deep within her heart infix'd the wound. 

* Dryden. 

To INFLAME. •ft. a. [htflammo 9 Lat.J 

i. To kindle; to fet on £re; to make to 
bum. 

Love note clear, dedicated to a love more cold, 
with the clearnefs fays a night of farrow upon me, 
and with the coldnefs infinites a world of fire wifhin 
^ Sidney. 

Its waves of torrent fire hrfinm'd with rage. Milt. 

z. To kindie any paflion. 

Their loft wm inflamed towards her. Sufinn. viii. 

3. To kindle with paflion. 

More inflam'd wifh Ipit than rage. Milton. 

Satan, with thought* inf am* dot higheft dcfign. 
Puis on fwifr wings. Milton. 

To exaggerate; to aggravate. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. Add fan's SpeUator. 

5. To beat the body morbidly with ob- 
ftrnfted matter. 

6. To provoke; to irritate. 

A little vain curiofity weighs fo ffiudt with us, or 
the church’s peace fo link:, that we facrifice tile one 
to the whetUDg and inflaming of the other. 

Decay ef Bitty. 

To InfLa me. *u m n. To grow hot,«angiy, 
and painful by obftrufted matter. 

If the fcficul* are oppreft, they inflame. Wifeman. 

iNFLA'MRtt. w. fi. [from triflame*} The 
thing or perfon that inflames. 

fntereft is a great inflamer, and feu a man on per- 
ftcirtion under f he colour of zeal. Addifon. 

Aftemblies, who aft upon publick principles, pro- 
«ed upon influence from particular leaders and in- 

flamers. «»»//. 

Inflammability.#./-[ from inflamma¬ 
ble.} The quality of catching fire. 

1 his it wil! do, if ihe ambient air be impregnate 
Wirh labile inflammabilities. Brown. 

Cholcr is the moft inflammable part of the blood ; 
whence, trvoi its irflam/nability, it is called a fa!- 
phur. ^ ! Harvey. 

Infla mmablr. adj. [French.] Eafy to 

be let on flame; having the quality of I 
flaming. 

1 he juices of olives, almonds, nufs, and pine¬ 
apples, are all inflammable. Bacon's Natural Hifi 
l^cetus thinks it poffibleto extract an infiamnta- 
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ftances, which confift at wdl of faipJiuitbus, fat» 
and Inflammable parts as of earthy and alc-ilizate 

Newt in's Opt i eke. 
I>flammable fpirits are fubtle volatile liquors, 
which come over in dtftilJation, mifcible with water, 
and wholly combuftible, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

In f l a ? mma BI.E nes3, tt.fi. [from inflam¬ 
mable.} The quality of eafily catching 
fire# 

We may treat of the infiammabltnefs of bodies. 

Boyle. 

Inflammation, n. fi. [inflammation L aU 
inflammation , French.] 
i • The aft of fetting on flame. 

Inflammation of air (torn meteors, may haw a 
powerful effedt upon men. “ 

2. The ftate of being in flarhe. 

The flerac ttiendeth not beyond the IftflammaWd 

effluence, but ciofely adheres unto the original of na 
inflammation .« Bro. 

Some urns have h.id iufariptions on them, ex- 
prelling that the lamps wrihih them were burning 
when they were firft buried; whereas the inflam * 
maiitm of fat and vifcuotst vapours doth prefentiy va- 
ni ‘ h - . ^ Wilkins's Detains. 

3 * chirurgeiy.] Inflammation is when 
the blood is oMruftc'd fo as to crowd in 
a greater quantity into any particular 
part, and gives k a greater" Colou r and 
heat than ufual. Quincy. 

If that bright fpot (by In his place, it vs an in¬ 
flammation oi ihe burning. Lev* xiii. 8 V 

4. Fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindlcth our ddire to behold God by fpe- 
culation, and the mind, delighted with that Contem* 
pfalm fight of God, cuketh every where new in¬ 
flammations to pray the riches pt the myftdriesof 
heavenly Wifdom, continually ftirring up in us cor* 
refpondent dcfires towards them. Hooker . 

Inflammatory, adj. [from inflame.} 
Having the power of inflaming^ 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in 
the extremities; fuch a fen fat ion is very continent 
with aq inflammatory diftemper. Arbutbnot on Dirt . 

An ttflammatory lever hurried him out of this li!« 
in three days. Pape to Swifii 

To INFLATE. *#. a. [inflatus , Lat.] 

1. To fweli with wind. 

That the snulcles are inflated in time of ftff, 
peat* to the vtry eye in the laces of children. Ray. 

Vapours ate no other than inflated veficul* of 
water. _ Dcrhaos. 

2. To fill with the breath. 

With might and main they chas'd the murd’rous 
fox. 

With brixen trumpets and inflated box, 

To kindle Mars with military founds. 

Nor wanted horns t* infpire fagacious hounds. Dryd. 

Inflation, n. fi. [irflatio, Lat. from in* 
fate.} The ilate of being fwclled with 
wind ; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, bflationx and tumours of 
the belly are figns of a phlegmatick conftitution. 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

To INFLFCT. w. a. [i/flelh, Lat.] 

1. To bendk to turn. 

What fhakel them this one way their race direct, 
While they a thou land other ways rejcO ? 

Why do they never once their Courfc inflefl ? 

Blackmdre* 

Do not the rays pf light which fall upon bodies, 
begin to bend before they arrive at the bodies? And 
are they not refletfed, refradfed, and itflefied by one 
and the fame principle, acting varioufly in various 
circumrtancc* ? Newton's Qpricks. 

2. To vary a noun or verb in its termina¬ 
tion*. 

Inflection, n.fi. [infieHio, Ldtin.] 

I. The aft of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, perfuafionr, 
or isfleflions of the underftanding or will of rational 
creatures, doth deceive the underftanding, pervert 
the will, or ncccfliutccithCTto any moral evil. Rale* 

6 O 2 * Modulation. 
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2* Modulation of the voice. 

Hi* virtue, tiis gefturt, hi* countenince, bit teal, 
the motion of bit body, and the infle&ion of his 
voice, »bo firft uttereth them at hit own, it that 
which giveth the vtry effcnee of inftruments avail¬ 
able to eternal li fie. Hooker. 

3. Variation of a noun or verb. 

The feme word in the original tonguq^by divert 
inflt&iont and variations, makes divert dialeas. 

i Hrtreurood. 

Infle'ctivf. adj. [from infle 3 .'\ Having | 
the power of bending. 

This infleO ;«* quality ol the air it a great incum¬ 
brance and conlufion of altronom^cai observations. 

Derbam. 

Inflexibility. 1 n.f. [inflexililite, Fr. 

Inflexible'? ess. ( from inflexible 

1. Stiffnefs; quality of refitting flexure. 

2. Obftinacyj temper not to be bent; in- 
• exorable pertinacity. 

Inflexible, adj, [ French; inflexibility Lat. ] 

x. Not to be bent or incurvated 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows, 
grow oaks in our older heads, and become inflexible 
to the powerful arm of reafon. Bremen* 

Too great rigidity andcUfticityof the fibres makes 
them inflexible to the uufes, to which they ought to 
yield. Arbmlbnot . 

2. Not to be prevailed on ; immoveable. 

The man refolv'd and fteady to his truft. 
Inflexible to ill, and obftiuately juft. Addifon. 

A man of an upright and inflexible temper, in the 
execution of his country's laws, can overcome all 
private fear* Addifon . 

3. Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things it Inflexible, and their na¬ 
tural relations unalterable: we mutt bring our un- 
dcrtlanding to things, and not bend things to our 
fancies. Watts, 

Inflexibly, adv. [from inflexible.] In¬ 
exorably; invariably^ without relaxation 
or re million. 

lc flrould be begun early, and inflexibly kept to, 
•till there appears not the leaft relu&ancy. Locke. 

So INFIJ'CT. *v. a. [tnfligo, infiifiut, Lat. 
infiiger\ Fr.] To put in afl or impofe as 
u punHhment. 

1 know no pain, they can inflift upon him. 

Will make him fay 1 mov'd hun to tbofe arms. 

Sbaktfpeare. 

Sufficient is this punifoment which was infliBed. 

2 Corm ii. 

What the potent vi&or in bis rage 
Can elfe infli ft. Milton. 

What heart could wi(h, what hand infli SI this dire 
difgrace I Dry den's /En. 

By luxury we condemn ouvfelves to greater tor¬ 
ments than have been yet invented by anger or re¬ 
venge, or infilled by the grtateft tyrants upon the 
wortt of men. ' Temple. 

Infli’cter. n.fo [from inflifi.] He who 
punilhex. 

Revenge it commonly not bounded, but extended 
to the utraoft power of the inflifter. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Inflection, n.f. [from infid.\ 

X. 'lhe aft of uirng punifhmeota. 

So our decrees. 

Dead to infliftiorr, to. themfehret arc.dead ; 

And liberty plucks juft ice by the nofe. Sbakefpeare. 

Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only at to 
to merit, but alfo as to actual irfliBion . South. 

2. 1 be punilhment impofed. 

What, but thy malice, mov'd thee to mtfdeem 
Of righteous Job, then cruelly to afhidl him 
W»ih all inflections I But his patience won. Milt. 

How despicable are the threats of a creature as 
impotent at ourfelvet, when compared with the wrath 
of an Almighty Judge, whofe power extends to eter¬ 
nal inflictions. Rogers. 

Hu tevcieit inflations are in themfdvet acts of 
juftice and nghteoufncfs. * Rogers. 

Inflective. adj. [infliflive, Fr. from in- 
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filB .] That which impofes a punilh- 

-ment. 

INFLUENCE. n.f. [influence, Fr. influx 
Lat.J 

i. Power of the celettial afpefl* operating 
upon terrettrial bodies and affairs. 

The facred i nfluence of light appears. Mlit on. 

Comets no rule, no righteous order own; 

Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. 

Prior. 

z. Attendant power; power of direfling or 
modifying. It was anciently followed 
by iflto\. now, lefs properly, by upon. 

Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not 
only give me the will, but the power to obey you; 
fuch influence hath your excellency. Sidney 

God hath bis influence into the very effence oi all 
things, without which influence of Deity fupporting 
them, their utter annihilation could not chufe but 
follow. Hooker. 

A wife man (hall over-rule hit flan, and have a 
greater influence upon his own content than all the 
conflellations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Milton. 

Religion hath fo great an influence upon the feli¬ 
city of men, that it ought to be upheld, not only out 
of a dread of the divine vengeance in another world, 
but .out of regard to temporal psofperity. 

TiUotfon. 

Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes 
throughly digefied, has a bad influence on our 
attain. Addifon. 

So attonifhing a feene would have prefent influence 
upon them, but not produce a lading effedt. 

•n. Atttrbury _ 

Where it ought to have great eft influence, this ob¬ 
vious indifputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 

To Influence. n>. a . [from the noun.] 
To afl upon with directive or impulflve 
power; to modify to any purpofe; to 
guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow'rand influencing care. 

The various creatures move,and live, and are. 

Milton . 

Thefe experiments fucceed after the fame manner 
in vacuo ms in the open air, and therefore are not 
influenced by the weight or preiTure of the atmo- 
fphere. Hetvton's Opticks. 

The (landing revelation was attefted in the molt 
folemn and credible manner; and is fufficient to in¬ 
fluence their faith and pratiice, if they attend. 

Atterbury. 

A 11 the reftraint men are under is, by the viola¬ 
tion of one law, broken through; and the principle 
which influenced their obedience has loft its efficacy 
on them. Regers. 

I'n fluent. adj . [influent , Lat.] Flowing 
in. 

The»chief intention of chirurgery, as well as me¬ 
dicine, is keeping a juft equilibrium between the in¬ 
fluent fluids and vafcular inlids. Arhutbnot. 

Influential, adj. [from influence .] Ex¬ 
erting influence or power. 

Our now overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed 
by thofe crufted globes, whole influential emiflions 
are interrupted by the lutcrpofal of the benighted 
element. Glanvitte. 

The inward fpringt and wheels of the corporal 
machine, on the molt fublimed intellectuals, are 

dangeroufly influential. GlaxviUe. 

INFLUX, n . f. [influxus, Lat.] 

1. Afl of flowing into any thing. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the (ootfteps 
of nature, any fuch tranfmifiion and influx of in- 
ma ten ate virtues, and what the force of imagination 
is, either upon the body imaginant, or upon another 
body. Bacon's Nbrural Hfl. 

If once contracted in a fyftole, by tha influx ot the 
fpirits, why, the fpirits continually flowing in with¬ 
out let, doth, it not always remain lo l Ray. 

An claftick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, 
it rellorei iefeif with the greater force: if the fpring 
be dcftroycA, it it like a bag, only paflive as to the 
influx of the liquid Ai butbnot. 

Igi tIzed by Microsof 
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V. Infufion; fntromiffion* 

There it another life after this; and the influx' of 
the knowledge of God, in relation to this everUiiing 
hie, it infinitely of moment. Halo.. 

3. Influence; power. In thu fenfe it h 
now not ufed. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the con¬ 
tinued influx of the divine will and power, a (late of 
immortality. Hale. 

Thefe two do not (o much concern fea-fifti, yet 
they have a great influx upon riven, ponds, and 
lakes. Hale. 

Influ'imous. adj. [from- influx.] Influ¬ 

ential. Not ufed. 

The moon hath an influxious power to make int¬ 
er ifions upon their humours. Herwel. 

To In fo'ld. w. a . [in and fold .] To in¬ 
volve ; to inwrzp; to inclofe with invo¬ 
lutions. 

For all the creft a dragon did infold’ 

With greedy paws, and over all did fpretd 
His golden wings. Fairy Queen. 

Noble Banqyo, let me infold thee, 

And hold thee to my heart. Sbakefpeare. 

But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, she tender nurfe's care ? 

Who, for their own forgetful, icek his good. 

Infold, his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with food. 

Black . 

Wings raife her arms, and wiags her feet infold. 

Pope. 

To Ineo'liate. n>. a. [in and folium, Lat.J 
To cover with leaves* Not much ufed, 
but elegant. 

Long may his fruitful vine iufoliate andclafp about 
him with erabraccments. Howl. 

To INFO'RM. a. [informer, French; in— 
forma, Latin-] 

z. To animate; to afluate by vital powers*. 

'All alike inform'd 

With radiant light,-asglowing ir'n with fire. Miltr 
Let others better mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs; 

And foften into fleffi a marble face. Dryden's /En. 

As from chaos^liuddl *d and deform'd. 

The god ftnick fire^aad lighted ud the lampt 
That beautify the Iky ; fo he inform'd 
Thirill-ffiapM body with a daring foul. 

Dryd. and Lees. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior m 

This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. 

• Blackmore. 

While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply 1 M,, 
Well to deferre be all my cares employ'd. Pope. 

2. To inftru&i to fupply with new know¬ 
ledge ; to acquaint. Before the thing 
communicated was anciently put ow/A; 
now generally of ; fometimes in, 1 know 
not how properly. 

The drift is ip inform their minds with feme me¬ 
thod of reducing-the laws 4nto their original caufes. " 

Hooker. 

I have this prefent evening from my fifter 
Been well informed of them, and with cautions. 

Sbake/p. 

Our ruin, by thee inform'd, I learn. Mil ion. 

The long fpocches raLhen.cnfounded than informed 
his underftanding. Clarendon . 

The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe informs 
us of, but from wrong applying our notions. Dig L y. 

Though I may not be able to inform men mom 
than ihey know, yet I may gite them the occafion to 
confider. Temple. 

The ancients examined in what confifts tht beauty 
of good poftures, ac their works futtkiently inform us. 

Dry den f. 

He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will ne¬ 
ver take the pains to employ has faculties to inform 
him (elf of them. Lotke • 

To underfhnd the commonwealth, and religion, 
is enough: few inf01 m iherofelvcs i» thefe to the 
bottom. Locke. ' 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the nar¬ 
ration mote informing or bCautituL J 

1 think 
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t. think it neceflary, for the intereft of virtue and 
religion, that the whole kindom Itould be informed 
in fome parrs of your character* Swift. 

3. To offer an accufation to a magiftrate. 

Tertullus informed the governor againtt Paul. 

AClu 

To Inform. «u„ n . To give intelligence. 

It is the bloody bufinefs which informs 
Thus to mine eye*. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

Infc/rmal. adj. [from inform,] Irregular; 
not competent. A word not ufed. 

Thefe poor Informal women are no more 
But inftrumenu of fome more mightier member. 
That let* them on. Sbakefp . Mtafurefor Meafure . 

Informant ,n,f [French.] 

1. One who gives information or inftruftion. 

He believes the fenrence is true, as it ii made up 
of terms w^itch his informant underftands, though 
the ideas be unknown to him which his informant 
has under thefe words. Watts. 

2. One who exhibits an accufation. 
Information, n,f. [information Lat. from 

inform.] 

l. Intelligence given ; inftruftion. 

But reafon with the fellow. 

Left you (hould chance to whip your information , 

And heat the meflenger who bids beware 

Of what is to be dreaded, Sbakefp. Coriolamts. 

The aftive informations of the iirtelleft 61 ling the 
painvc reception of the will, like form clofing with 
matter, grew aduate into a third and diftinft per* 
fed ion of pradice. South’s Sermons, 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that the 
things they were continually to give and receive in¬ 
formation about, might be the calier and quicker un> 
deeflood. Locke . 

. He tbould regard the propriety of his words, and 

r tt fome information, in the lubjcd be intends to 
andle. Swift. 

Thefe men have had longer opportunities of in- 
formation , and are equally concerned with ourfelves. 

Rogers. 

2. Charge or accufation exhibited. 

3. The aft of informing or accufing. 
Info'rmir. n.f. [from inform .] 

1. One who gives inftruftion or intelli¬ 
gence- 

This writer is either biafied by an inclination to 
believe the worft, or a want of judgment to chufe his 
informers. Swift. 

2 . One who difeovers offenders to the ma¬ 
gi ft rate. 

There prere fpies and informers fet to work to 
Watch the company. VEflrange. 

Let so court fycophant pervert myfenfe. 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 
Within the reach ot treafon. Pope. 

Informers are a deteftable race of people, although 
fomeiimes n cccffery. Swift. 

iNFo'RMinABLt. adj. [in and formidably 

Latin.j Not to be feared; not to be 
dreaded. 

Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Hcroick built, though of temftrial mold ; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Milton. 

Informity. n. f [from informs , Latin.] 
Shapeleffnefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a 
fmallnefs in thtexdufionj but this infeneth no In¬ 
formity. Brown’s Vutgar Errours. 

InFo'rmous. adj. [ inform* i French; in¬ 
forms t y Latin. ] Shapelefs ; of no regular 
figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informant -and 
tmftiapen, which (he fifhioneth after by licking them 
over, is an opinion delivered by ancient writers. 

M r <rwn’t Vulgar Errotsrt. 

Infortuhate. adj . [>nfortune , French; 
infortunatm, Latin.] Unhappy, bee Un¬ 
fortunate, which is commonly ufed. 

Perkin, deftitute of all hopes, having found all 
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either falfc, faint, or hfbrt unate, did gladly accept of 

the condition. Bacon*s Henry VIT. 

To Infra'ct. *v. a. [infraNus Latin, j To 
break. rJot ufed. * 

Falling faft, from gradual Hope to dope. 

With wild inf railed courfc and lefien’d roar. 

It gains » faier bed. Tbomfcn’t Summer 

Infraction, n.f. [wfraBion, French; in- 
fraBio, Lat. ] The aft of breaking; breach; 

violation of treaty. 

By the fame Cods, the juftice of whole wrath 
Punifh’d the infraction of my former faith. Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an infraction in the abufe 
of their hoftages, fell upon the (heep without their 
dogs. L’Efirange. 

Infrangible, adj. [in and frangible .] 
Not to be broken. 

The primitive atoms are fuppofed infrangible 
tremely compacted and hard, which Compatfet 
and hardoefs is a demonftratioo that nothing could be 
produced by them, fincc they could never cohere, 

Cbtytte. 

Infrequency, n.f [infrequenlia. Lat.] 
Uncommonnefs; rarity. 

The ablence of the gods, and the infrequency of 
objetts, made her yield. Broome on the Odyffey. 

Infrequent. adj. [infrequent^ Lat.] Rare; 
uncommon. 

To lNFRi f ciDATE. *v. a . [ in and frigidut , 

Latin. 1 To chill; to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than t! 
of the liquor, whole eoldnefs did not infrigidate 
thofe upper parts of the glafs. Boyle. 

To INhRI'NGE. *>. a. [infringo 9 Latin.] 

«. To violate; to break laws or contrafts. 

Tholie many had not dat’d to do that evil. 

If the firft man that did th* eiid infringe* 

Had anfwer'd for his deed. Shaft. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Having infring’d the law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. u/ 

2. To deftroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inftmftiofis, 
do- not infringe the efficacy, although but read. 

Hooker. 

Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, (he 
From all that may infringe delight is free. Waller . 

Infringement, n.f [from infringe.] 
Breach; violation. 

The punching of this Infringement is proper to 
that jurifdictioQ againft which the contempt is. 

Clarendon . 

Infringer, n.f [from infringe.] A 
breaker ; a violator. 

A clergyman** habit ought to be without any lace, 
under a levero penalty to be in Aided on the in¬ 
fringers of the provincial conftitution. Aylijfc. 

Infu'ndiBULIFORM. u. f [infundibulum 
and forma, Latin.] Of the lha{>c of a 
funnel or tundifh. 

Infu'riat*. adj. [in and furia, Latin.] 
Enraged; raging. 

At th’ other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. Milton. 

Fir'd by the torch of nodn to tenfold rage, 

1 h' infuriate hill forth (hoots the pillar'd flame. 

t Thomfon. 

Infuscation. n.f [ infufeatus , Latin.] 
The aft of darkening or blackening. 

To INI U J b£. *v. a. [ infufer , French; infufus , 
Latin.] 

r. To pour in; toinftil. 

Thou almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe themfelvcs 

Into the trunks of men. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

My early tniftrefs, now my ancient mule. 

That ftrong Circeam liquor ceafe t* infufe, 

V» herewith thou did’ft intoxicate my youth. Denham 

Why (hould he defire to have qualities inf ufed into 
his Ion, which himfelfnever pofliefled ? Swift 

*• To pour into the mind; to infpire into 


Waller. 
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For when God's hand had written In the hearts 
Of our firft parents all the rules of good. 

So that their lkill infus’d furpafs'd all arts 
That ever were before, or fincc the flood. Davies. 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infufe ; 

The mule inftrud my voice, and thou infpire the 
mufe. Rofc. 

. He infus'd 

Bad influence into th' unwary bread. Milton. 

Infufe into their young breads fuch a noble ardour 


Milton. 


Swijt. 


Sbakefp 
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as will make them renowned. 

Meat rauft be with money bought j 
She therefore, upon fecond thought. 

Infus'd, yet as it were by Health, 

Some fmall regard for ftate and wealth. 

3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle 
heat; to macerate fo as to extraft the 
virtues of any thing without boiling. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar. _ Bacon’s Natural Hfiery, 

4. To make an infufion with any ingredient; 
to fupply, to tinfture, to faturate with 
any thing infufed. Not ufed. 

Drink, infufed with flefh will nouriih fatter and 
calier than meat and drink together. Bacon. 

5. To infpire with. Not ufed. 

Thou didfl: fmile, 

Infufed with a fortitude from heav'n. 

Infufe his breatt with magnanimity. 

And make him, naked, foil a man, at arms .Sbakefp. 

Infusible, adj. [from infufi.] 

1. Pofliblc to be infufed. 

From whom the do&rines being infufflc into alt, 
it will be more neceflary to forewarn all of the danger 
of them. Hammond . 

2. Incapable of diAblution; not fufible; 
that cannot be molten. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion 
of the fait and earth, wherein the fufible fait draws 
the earth and infofble part into one continuum. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Infusion, n.f [infufion, French; infujio ,, 
Latin.] 

1. The aft of pouring in; inftillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies 

and improvements from that infufion of Hebraifms, 
which are derived to it out of the poetical paflages in 
holy writ. Addifon . 

2. 1 he aft of pouring into the mind; in- 
fpi ration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as 
when tholie things which he did and futfered for us 
are imputed to us for righteoufnefs; partly by ha¬ 
bitual and real infufon , as when grace is inwardly 
bellowed on earth, and afterwards more fully both 
our fouls and bodies in glory. Hooker. 

3. Suggcftion ; whifper. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, 
and fpead much time, during which they did not 
define their company, nor to be troubled with their 
infufions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his own 
growth, not the echo or isfufion of other men. 

Swift, 

4. The aft of fteeplng any thing in moift ure 
without boiling. 

Repeat the infufion of the body oftener. 

5. The liquor made by infufion. 

To have (he infufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which 
have finer* fpi riis, repeat the infufion of the body 
oftener. Bacon. 

Info's 1 vi. adv. [from infufe.] Having 
the power of infufion, or being infufed. 
A word not authorifed. 

Still let my fong a nobler note aflume. 

And fiug th* inf m/ive force of Spring on man. 

Vhomfin. 

If? cate, n.f [in and gale.] Entrance; 
paflage in. An old word. 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the ingate of all that 
evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe 
which are at his back. Spenfor, 

Inganna'tion, n.f. [ittgannare. Italian.] 

40 a ^ 
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Cheat * fraud; deception; joggle; dfclu- 
fion ; impofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither ufed nor neceffary. 

, Whoever (hall refign their reafons, either from the 
toot of deceit in themfelves, or inability to refill fuch 
trivial ingannatictu from others, are within the line 
ol vulgarity. Brown, 

Xnqa'yherx ng «./. [iff and gathering *J 
The a €t of getting in the harveft. 

Thou (halt keep the (call of ingathering, when 

thou halt gathered in thy labour* out of the h*W. 

Exod. xxiii. 16. 

Inge, mx the names of places, fignifies a 
meadow, from the Saxon mg, of the fame 
import. Giijoiis Camden* 

To 1 ncimi'w«te. *v. a, [ingemno, Latin.] 
To double; to repeat. 

He would often ingeminate the word peace, peace. 

Clarendon. 

Ingem ika'tion. n. f. [in and geminatio, 
Latin.] Repetition: reduplication. 

InqeNd&rer. it* f. [from ingender*] He 
that generates. See Engender. 

IngeNer a&le. adj* [in and generate,] Not 
to be produced or brought into being. 

Divers naturalifts efteem the air, as well as other 
elements, to be sngentrah/e and incorruptible. Boyle* 

Ik operate. / Jjm { .■ aUu . Lat.] 

InGeNeR ATED. } , 

1, Inborn ; innate ; inbred. 

Thole virtues were rather feigned and a Reded 
things to fcrve his ambition, than true qualities in- 
generate in his judgment ot nature. Bacon. 

In divert children their ingenerate sod femmsl 
powers lie deep, and are of flow difclofure. Woaon. 

Thofe noble habit* are ingenerottd in the (bul, as 
velaiou, gratitude, obedience, and iraiujuillity. 

Hole's Origin of Mankind* 

2 . Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 

Yet iholl we demooftrate the tamo, from perfom 
prefumed as far from us in condition as time; that 
is our firft and ingenerated forefathers. Brown. 

INGE'JSIOLJb adj. [ingenieux , I rench ; in- 
gmiqfm, Latin.] 

I, Witty invenrive; pofiefled of genius. 

’Tit a per’lour boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. Shokeff. 

Cur ingenious friend Cowley not only has em¬ 
ployed much eloqucucc to perfuadc that truth in his 
preface, but has in one ot his pooms given a noble 
•sample of it. Bojle. 

The moce ingenious men ire, the more they are 
apt to trouble therafelves. ^ 'Temple. 

Z*. Mental; intellectual. Nctinufts. 

*) he king is mad: bow ft iff is my vile fenfe. 
That I ftand. up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows! belter i were diftrath Sbakeff. 

Iff geN iously. adv. [from ingenious.] Wit¬ 
tily ; fubtily. 

t will not pretend to judge by common fears, or 
the fehemes of men too ingtnlcujly politick. Temple. 

Ingb'niocsnesi. n* /. [from ingestions.] 
Wittinefs: fubtilty j (Irength of genius. 

The greater appearance of IngenioufiuJ* there is 
to the pra£Uce I am disproving, the more danger¬ 
ous it is. ^ # Boyle. 

J. nce'nite. mdj* [ingenitut* Latin.] In¬ 

nate ; inborn native; ingenerate. 

Ariftoile affirms the mind to be at 6tit a mere 
raft tabula ; and that notions are not ingpnite , and 
imprinted by the finger of Nature, but by the latter 
and more languid imprefBons of fenfr, be mg only 
the reports of observation, and the ccfult of fo many 
repeated experiments. South. 

Wo give them this ingenite moving force, 

That auko them always downward take their courfc. 

Blaek. 

Ivgemu'ity n.f [ittgennile , Fr. fron 
gemms*] 

K Openntfs ; fairnefs; candour; freedom 

from diHiffmlaUoru 

* 

s 
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Such of high quality, or rather offarticulai 
* as (hall fall under my pen, 1 (hall not let p*f* 
out their due character, being pan of my profefied 

ingenuity. „ Motion. 

My conftancy I to the planets give : 

My truth, to them who at the court do live ; 

Mine ingenuity and epennefs 

To jefuits ; to buffoons my penfivenefs. Donne. 

I know not whether it be more thame or wonder, 
that aseu Can fo put off ingenuity , and the native 
greatfiefsof their kind, as to delccnd to fo bale, fo 
ignoble a vice. Cwttnment of the Tongue. 

K a child, when queftioned for any thing, di- 
rcftly confets, you mult commend his ingenuity , and 
pardon the fault, be it what it will. ^ Locke. 

2 * [From ingenious .] Wit; invention ; ge¬ 
nius; fubtilty; acutet^fs. 

Thefe are but the frigidities of wit, and become 
not the genius of manly ingenuities. Brawn. 

The ancient atomical hypothefis might have dept 
for ever, had not the ingenuity of the preienl age re¬ 
called it from its um and filence. Glanvllle . 

Such fots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of 
difeourfe, nor fioends of convcrfation, to entertain 
or delight any one. South. 

A pregnant jlq fiance how far virtue furpnffes inge¬ 
nuity, and how muih an honed ficnplicity is pre¬ 
ferable to fine parti and fab tile fpeculations. 

Woodward. 

INGE'NUOUS. adj. [ingenuus, Lat.] 


ttt- 


Mjny fpeeches there are of Job’s, whereby his 
wifdora and other virtues may appear; but the glory 
of an ingenuous mind he hath purchafed by thefe 
words only, Behold 1 will lay mine hand uporf my 
mouth { I have fpoken once, yet will I not therefore 
maintain argument j yea twice, bowbeit for that 
caufe further I will not proceed. Hooker. 

I nfufc into their young breads fuch an ingenuous 
and noble ardour, as would not fail to make raanv of 
diem renowned. Milton. 

If an ingenuous detection of falfchood be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and ge¬ 
nuine method to obviate difhonefty. Locke. 

2m Freeborn; not of fervile extra£\ion. 

Subjc&ion, as it prelerves property, peace, and 
fafety, lo it will never ditninilh riguts nor ingenuous 
liberties. King Charles. 

Ingenuously, ad - v . - [from ingenuous .] 
Openly; fairly; candidly ; generoufly. 

sngenuoufiy I fpeak. 

No blame belongs to thee. Shakefp. Timon. 

It was a notable obfervation of a wife latter, and 
no left ingtnuoujly confetled, (hat thole which held 
and perfuaded prtfldre of confciences were commonly 
intereffed. Baton. 

I will ingtnuoujly confefs, that the helps were 
taken from divines of the church of England. Dryd. 

IngeNuousness. n* f. [from ingfHuous*] 
Opcnnels; fairnefs ; candour.. 

1 'ngeny. n . f . [ ingenium , Latin.] Genius; 
wit. Not in u(c. 

Whatever of the production? of his tngeny comas 
into foreign parts, is highly valued. Boyle. 

To INGEST. * v . a . [ ingeftus , Latin.] To 
throw into the ftomach. 

Nor will tffc affirm that iron, ingefed, receiveth 
in the belly of the oftrich no alteration. Brown. 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend. 
Through which ingefted meats with eafe ddeen^. 

Blackmore. 

Inception, n.f. [from tug*ft*] Thcadtof 
throwing into the ftomach. 

It has got room enough to grow into Os full di- 
menlion, which is performed by the diily i*gtfiien. 
of mitlc and other food, that’s m a.lhort time a(te r 
digefted into blood* Harvey # 

iNGLO'RIOUS. adj . [rnglorius, Latin.] 
Void of honour; mean $ without glory. 

Left fear return them back to Egypt, chiding 
I gtorioui life with 

It was never held inglorious or derogatory tor a 
king to be guided by nis great council, nor di(ho¬ 
nourable for fulwas to yield and bow t-> their king. 

i Wze 3y Micros 
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Yet though our army brought not conqneft home, 

I did not from the fight inglorious come. Dryden. 

Ikclo'riousi.y. ad*v* [from inglorious.] 
With ignominy; with want of glory. 

This vafe the chief o’ercoiqe, ^ 

Rcplcnilh not inglorioujly at home. Fcpe. 

IN cor. n. J* [linget, French; or from in* 
gegotei, melted, Dutch.] A mafs of metal. 

Some others were new driven, and diftent 
Into great ingots and to wedges fquarc. Spenfer* 

If thou art rich, tliou’rt poor; 

For like an afs, whofc back, ’s with ingots hound. 
Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a tourney 
And death unloadcih thee. Shak. MtoJ. for Alcaf. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lie. 

Ingots of gold and fiber heap’d on high. Dryden . 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, iutrin- 
fically, and folidly valuable. Ft iur* 

To Ingra'ff. *v. a. [/» and graff.] 

i. Tq propagate trees by infition. 

Nor are tbc ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to inoculate* May's Virgil* 

z* To plant the fprig of one tree in the 
ftock of another; a & 9 he ingrafted an apple 

upon a crab* 

3. To plant or introduce any thing not na* 
tivc. 

All bis works on me. 

Good or not good, ingrtft , sny merits thofe 
Shull perfeft, and for tbofc atronc. Milton*. 

As nest ol kin, Achilles* arms 1 claim; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our ftock. Dryden + 

4. To fix deep; to fettle. 

For a (pur of diligence, we have a Datura! third 
afur knowledge ingrafted in us. Hooker* 

*Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecood. 

With one of an ingraft infirmity. Sbak< fp. Othello* 

Ingrafted love he bears in Cafar. Shakejp* 

Incra'ftmekt. n.f* [from ingraft.] 

1. The a& of ingrafting. 

z* The fprig ingrafted. 

Incr a'tf. / adj. [ingrains, Latin ; in-* 

Ingrate'fvl* J grat, French.] Ingraft 
is proper, but ingraieful lefts proper than. 
ungrateful. 

1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 

That wc have been familiar. 

Ingrate forge tfulncfs (hall poifon, rather 

Than pity note how much: Sbakefp. Ccriotanus* 

And you degen’rate, you ingfate revolts. Shake]p.. 

So will fall ¥ 

He and his faithlcfs progeny: whofc fault ? 

Whofe but his own ? Ingrate ; he had of me 
All he could have ; I made him jult and right. 
Sufficient to have ftood though free to fall. Milton*. 

Ftrfidious and ingrate ! 

His Bores ye ravage, and ufurp his (late. Pope's G<h 

2. Unpleafing to the (enfe. 

The caufes of that which is unpleafing or ingrate- 
to the hearing, may receive light ty tlut which is' 
pleating ahd grateful to the fight. Bacon's Hat. Hifim 
He gives no ingrateful food. Mil n* 

To Ik ok a'ti at e. e v. a. [in and gratia , La*“ 
tin.] IN put in favour; to recommend 
to kindnets. It has <vitb before the per-* 
fon whofe favour is fought. 

Thole have been for from receiving the rewards 
of fuch ingratiatlngs with the people. K. Char It x*. 

Thcir managers make them foe armies in the air« 
and give them their word, the more 'to ingratiate 
themfelves with them, that they figoify nothing kft 
than future (laughterand deflation. Addijon. 

Politicians^ who would rather ingratiate them* 
felves with their fovereign than promote his real 
fcrvice, accommodate his counfcls to his inclinatioasa 

Spectator* 

Inora'titude. ts*f* [ingratitude, French; 
in and gratitude .] Retribution of evil for 
good; unthankfulnefs. 
ingratitude! thou surblc-litaried fiend, 

Mott 
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More hideous, when thou ftewift then in a child. 
Than the Tea monfter. Shakefpeare ’j King Liar. 

Ingratitude it abhorred both by God ami man, 
and vengeancejtftend* thof* that repay evil for good. 

L'Eftrange. 

Nor was it with ingrafitndr return’d* 

In equal fires the bhijlul couple uum’ti ; 

One joy poflefo'd ’em both, and in one grief they 
, mourn’d. Dryden. 

Xncre'dient. n. f [ingredient, French; in¬ 
gredient , Lat.} 

1 * Component part of a body confiding 
of different materials. It is commonly 
nfed of the fithples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients* where* 
of the hardeft to come by is the mofs upon tbo fkull 
ot a dead man unburied. Bacon's Natured Hifhry. 

So dees the pow'r of thelc ingredients pierc'd, 

Fv’n to the in molt feat of mental fight. 

That Adim, now enforc’d to (hut his eyes. 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. 

Milton. 

By this way of analyfit we may proceed from com¬ 
pounds to ingredients, and from motions to the forces 
producing them; and in general, from dfc& to their 
caufes, and from particular cautes to more general 
ones, till the argument end in the snore general. 

Hrwton. 

I hate often wondered, that teaming is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman ot 
qualify or fortune. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Peru, knowledge, and experience, are excellent 
ingredients in a public charade/. Rogers . 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and folids. Arbmtmoe on Aliments. 

2 . It is nfed by Temple with into, properly, 
but not according to cuftom. 

Spleen is a bad ingredient into any othsr diftemper. 

. Temple, 

I ngress, tj. 4 [ingrejfm, Latin.] Entrance; 
power of entrance; intromiflion. 

All putrefadions come from the ambient body; 
either by ingreft of the fubftance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied ; or elle by excitation 
of the body putrefied by the body ambient. Baton. 

Thofc air-bladders, by a fudden fubfidence, meet 
again by the ingreft and eg refs of the air. Arbutb. 
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tngreffion, F ench ; ht- 

att of entering; en- 


Incrk'ssion. n, /. H 
grtjjio, Latin.] Tn 
trance. 

The fire would drain the pores or the glafj too fud- 
denLj, and break it all in pieces to get ingrejfion. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Inguinal, adj. [ inguinal\ French; ingutn, 
Latin, j Belonging to the groin. 

The plague foams to be a particular dtfeafe, clia- 
taderifod with eruptions in buboes, by rhe inflam¬ 
mation and fuppuration of the axillary, inguinal, 
and other glands. Arbutbmt. 

To I nc u 1 l f. «z>. a. [/» and g*df] 
lr h To fwallow up in a vaft profundity. 

A river large 

Raft'd underneath ingulpb’d. Milton . 

Cad out from Cod, he faffs 
Into utter darknefs deep ingmlph*d. Milton. 

The river flows redundant; 

Then fowling back, in his capacious lap. 

Ingulfs their whole militia, quick immerft. Philip*. 

2 . To caft into a gulf. 

If wt adjoin to the lords,, whet her they prevail ot 
not, we ingulf ourfclrcs into affaicd danger, llayw. 

To Ingurgitate. «u. a. [ingurgjto, Lat.] 

To fwallow down. Dtft. 

Incurcita'tion. n ./. [from ingurgitate, 1 

The aft of fwallowing. 

I*c unstable, adj, [in and guflc, Latin.] 
Not perceptible by the tafte. 

As for their faftc, if the cameleon’s nutriment be 
air, neither can the tongue be an inftrtiment thereof; 
for the body of the element is irgujlab/e , void of all 
fjpidity, and without any aOiou ot flic tongue, is, by 
•fca rough atUry, os wizzen, conduced into ih 

fooy* ttruvnfs k'nlg..r Jit r an. 


InhaBili ad}, linkable*, Ffench; Inhab¬ 
its, Lat.] Unlkilful; unready; unfit; 
unqualified. 

To Inhabit. x>. a . [habito, Latin.] To 
dwell in; to hold as a dweller. 

Not all are partakers of that grace whereby Chrift 
inhabits:b whom he faveth. Hooker. 

They (hall build houfes and inhabit them, l/alab. 
She (hail be inhabited of devils, Baruch. 

To Inh a'bit. v. n. To dwell; to live. 

Learn what creatures there inhabit. Milton. 

i hey lay, wild heads inhabit here ; 

But grief and wrong fccurc my fear. Jtaiier. 

Inhabitable, adj. [from inhabit .] 

1. Capable of affording habitation. 

The fixed ftars art all of them funs, with fyftems 
of inhabitable planets moving about them. Locke. 

2. [Inhabitable, French.] Incapable of in¬ 
habitants ; not habitable; uninhabitable. 
Not in u ft. 

The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable . Shakrffeare. 

Inh aBi ta nc e. ».y. [from inhabit A Ke- 
fidenCc of dwellers. 

. So the ruins yet rciting in the wild moors, teftify 
a rmer inhabkance. Canrxv'* Survey f Cur avail. 

In haBitan r • v. j [from inhabit. j Dwell¬ 
er ; one that lives or refides in a place. 

In this place they report that they faw inhabi¬ 
tants, which were very fair aod fat people. Abbot. 

If the fervour of the fun were the fole.caufo of 
black reft in any land of negroes, it were alfo reafon- 
j able that inhabitants of the fame latitude, fubje&ed 
unto the fame vicinity of the fun, fhouW alio par¬ 
take of the feme hue. Brovn. 

For his fuppofed love a third 
Bays greedy hold upon a bird. 

And ftands amaz'd to find his dear 
A wild Inhabitant of th’ air. Waller. 

What happier natures (brink at with aflrjgh r. 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

Inhabitation. n.f. [from inhabit .} 

1. Habitation; place of dwelling. 

Univerlal groan. 

As it the whole inhabitation pcrifh’d. Milton. 

2. The afi of inhabiting or planting wit 1, 
dwellings l ftate of being inhabited. 

By knowing this place we (hall the better judgfc < 
the beginning of nations, and of the world’s inbabi- 
***”*• . . Raleigh . 

3 * Quantity of inhabitants. 

1 rat ^ lcr i ^ m,rc how the earth contained its 
Inhabitation than doubt it. Brerun’s l ulgar Err. 

IkhaBiter. n. /. [from inhabit .] One 
jhat inhabits; a dweller. ,• 

1 he fame name is given unto the inlanders, or 
midland inhabited j, of this ifland. Brorvn. 

j Woe to the inhabitersed the earth. Rev* viii. 13. 

1 They ought to underliand, that there is not onlv 
fome inbabuer in this divine boufe, but alfo fome 

, Dtrbam. 

To InhaBb. */. a, [i inhalo , Latin ] To 
draw in with air; to infpire; oppofed 
to exhale or expire* 

Martin was walking forth to inhale thefrefb breeze 
Of the evening. Arbuihnot and P pc. 

^ But from the breezy deep the bkft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftem gale. Pope, 
There fits the (hepherdon the graffy turf. 

Inhaling hcalibfijl the defoeoding fun. Tbcmfon. 

inharmonious, adj . [in and harmonious. 
Unmnfica]; not fweet of found. . 

Catullus, though hu lines be sough, and his num¬ 
bers inharmonious, I could recommend for die foft- 

neft and delicacy, but muft decline for the loofenefi, 
of in* thought.. - 

* 1*^ identity of (bund may appear a little inhar - 
mbnious, aod fhdek the ear. Broome. 

To Ik heBe. •!/. n. [iuhareo, Latin.] To 
exift in fomething clfe. 

For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
hxuemc aad lcauenngjb/ij.bt, canlvve inhere. Donne. 

Digitized) m i lyricrciscii 
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They do inhere in their fuhjedl which fuppo r ij 
r llxm i their b$ing is a dependence on a fubjedh 

j . T>igby on £odf t im 

In he rent. adf. [inherent, French; inh a: - 
rens, Latin.] 

Something elfe, fo as-to be 
infcparable from it. 

T A r r 1 Wil1 1101 «>’*• 

Left I furceafo to honour mine own frulh ; 

And, my body’s aaion, teach my mind 
A moft inherent bafenefs. Sbakrfpeare's Conofant,.- 

2. J\aturaHy conjoined; innate; inborn. 

I mean not the authority which is annexed to your 
office, l can fpeak of that only which is inborn and 
inherent to your perfon. Dry den’s Juvenal. 

. t.vf P° wer ? f drawing iron is one of the .deas of a 
load!tone ; and a power to be fo drawn is a part of the 
complex one of iron ; which powers pafs for Intercut 
qr 3 itj. ^ _ Locke. 

Animal oil is various according to principles in. 

in ,r - _ , Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

They will be ( vri to declie fav£>ur of , hcm . 

™ taI ^. ^ uch of their inherent right. Swjfli 

I Be ideas of fuch modes can no more be fufcfofcL 

ent, Uian the idea of rednefo was juft now found to 

be wherent in the blood, or that of whitenels in the 
brain. « .1 

The obligations we are under of diftinpli&mj 
oyrfelves as much by an inherent and habitual, as wc 
are already diftinguilbed by an external and relative 
„ b *' a - 1 - BcntUy. 

ioInherit, *v. a. [inheritor, French.] 

1. To receive or pouipfs by inheritance. 

Treafon is not inherited, my lord. Xbakefpeari. 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that molt vain, 

o- ***** purchas’d doth inherit pain. Sbak. 
Frtnce H,rry is valiant: for the cold blood he did 
ja^^Hy inherit of His fatlwc he bath, like lean, 
ttenl land, manured with excellent good ftore offer- 

tl '‘ h ' ir J*- . , , Sbakcfpearc. 

HleHed are the meek, for they fhall inherit the 
ea«h- * Matt 

Thdfon can receive from hit father good things’ . 
Without empire, that wm vefted in him for the good 
of otheis: aod therefore the fon cannot claim or in- 
hern it by a title, which is founded wholly on his 
own pnvare good. We. 

We mult know how the firft ruler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority, before we can 
know who has a right to faceted him in it, and in- 
heru n from him. Locke 

Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome profoci 
of inheriting, he formed delays. Addifotu 

2. T°p°ffcfs; to obtain pofleffion of: in ' 
ohakejpeare. Not ufcd. 

He, that had wit, would think that I had none. 

To bury fo much gold under a tree. 

And never alter to inherit it. Shakefp; Thus Antk‘ 
Iith t ritable. adj. [from inherit .] i ranf- 

mifiiblc by inheritance; obtainable by 
fuccelfion. J 

A kind of inheritable eftate accrued-unto them. 

u , . Carevs, 

By the ancient laws rf the realm, thev were not 
inheritable to him by defeent. - Hayrtard 

Was the power the fame, and from the fame orU 
$. I" Mofcs as it was in Da rid# And was it ins. 


erit able m one and not in the other ? Locke* 
Inhe R ita NOE. »,/ ||from inherit .] 

1. Pacrinaony; hereditary poffeflion. 

When else fon dies, let the hierftanre 
DefcCnd unto the- daughter. Shnhcfpeare’s Henry V. 

I? there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our 
ftthcr-shouf, ? Cra.«i|. ,4. 

Claim our 1 uft inheritance of old., Milton. 

.. Y dear, unhappy babe! moft I bequeath thee . 
Duly a fad inheritance of woe ? 

Cods ! cruel gods \ .can’t all my pains atone, 

Unlcf* they reach my infant’s guiltlcfs head. Smlthi 

2. T he reception of poffeflion by hereditary 
right. 

Men are not proprietory of what they have merely 
for. themfeives, their children have a title to part of 
It, which cosies to be wholly Uklrt> when death 

has 
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h« put an end to their parents ufeofit ; and this we 
call inheritance. Locke m 

J. In Shakefpeart, poffcflicn. 

You will racher (how our general fowls 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them. 
For the inheritance of their loves* and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Sbakefp. Corinlaaus. 

1 iv h bRitor . n.f. [from inherit . J An heir; 
one who receives any thing by fucceffion. 

\©u, like a letcher* out of whorifh loins. 

Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors. Sbakt/p. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie 
in this box; and mult the inheritor himfelf have no 
more f "• Sbakefpeare. 

Marriage without content of parents they do not 
make void, but.they mulflf it in the inheritors* for 
the children-of fuch marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents* inheri¬ 
tance. Bacorn's New Atlantis. 

Inheritress. *. / [from inheritor. ] An 
heirefs; a woman that inherits. 

He hath given artificially fome hopes to Mary 
Anne, inberitrtfs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon. 

Inheritrix. n* f. [from inheritor*] An 
heirefc. This is now more commonly 
ufed, though inheritrefs be a word more 
analogically Englifh. 

No feme 

Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Sbakefp. 

To InhbRsb. «u. a. [r>and herfej\ To in- 
clofe in a funeral monument. 

See, where he lies, iuberftd in the arms 
Of the mod; bloody nurfer of his harms. Sbake/p. 

Inhe'sion. *#/. [inhafio, Latin.] Inhe¬ 
rence; .the Bate of emitting in fomething 
elfe. 

3o Inhabit. *v. a . \inhibeo, Latin; iithiber , 
French.] 

Toreftrain; to.hinder; to rcprefi; to 
check. 

Hoidiogof the breath doth help fomewfcat to ceafe 
the hiccough.; and vinegar put to the noiftrils, or 
gargarifed, doth it alfo, tor that it-isaftringent, and 
iuhibitetb the motion of the fpirit. Bacon. 

The ftart and planets being whirled about with 
great velocity, would fuddenly, did nothing inhibit it, 
be Chattered in pieces. Ray an the Creation. 

Their. motions alio are excited and inhibited* are 
moderated and managed, by the obje&s without 
them. Bentley. 

{L. To prohibit; to forbid. 

All men were inhibited by»proclamation, at the 
difibiutioQ, Co much as to mention a parliament. 

Clarendon. 

Burial may not be inhibited or. denied to any one. 

Ayliffe. 

Inhibit ion, n.f* [inhibition, French; in¬ 
hibit io, Latin.] 

S. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an envious 
inhibition on it, bccaufe himfelf has not dock enough 
.to maintain the trade. Government of the ‘Tongue. 

3. [In law.] - . 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibitor forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding rn the caufe depeuding before 
'him. Inhibition it mod commonly a writ ifTuing 
* -out of a higher court Chriftian to a lower and in¬ 
ferior, upon an appeal; and prohibition out of the 
king's court to a. court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell. 

To Inhc/ld. w. a. [in and hold.] To have 
inherent; to contain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, whether this light firft created be 
the fame which the fun iuholdeth and carte th forth, 
or whether it had continuance any longer than till 
the fun's creation. RaUjgb. 

Inhospitable, adj* 

Affording no kindne 

to ftranger*. 

All placet elfe 

htbofpUabh appear, and defolatc; 

Nor knowing us, nor known. 


f in and hofpi table. ] 
is or entertainment 


Milton* 
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Since tofs'd from (bores to (boras, from land to 
lands, 

InhofpUnble rocks and barren fanJt. Dry den's Virg. 

Inhospitably, ad-v. [from inhofpitable* J 
Unkindly to ftrangers. 

Of guefts he makes them (laves 
InbojpUably | and kill* their infant males. Milton. 

Inho'spitablenlss. I n.f. [i\andhoj}i- 
Inhospita'hty. \ tality; inbefpita- 
lite, Ft.] Want of hofpitality; want of 
courtcfyto flrangers. 

INHUMAN, adj. [ inhumain , French; in- 
humanns , Lat.j Barbarous; favage ; cruel; 
imtompaffionate. 

A juft war may be profecuted after a.very unjuft 
manner; by perfidious breaches of our word, by in¬ 
human cruelties, and by aflafli nations. At ter bury. 

The more thefc praifci were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the punilhment, and the fufterer more 
innocent. Swift. 

Princes and peers attend! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no Inhuman heart. Pope. 

Inhum A*N2TY.*zr. f. [inhumauitf* Fr. from 
inbnman.~\ Cruelty ; favagenefs; barba¬ 
rity. 

Love which lover hurts is Inhumanity. Sidney. 
The-rudcnefs of thofe who muft make up their 
want of jufticc with inhumanity and impudence. 

King Charles. 

"Each (ocial fee ing (ell. 

And joykfs inhumanity pervades. 

And petrifies the heart. Thomfon's Spring. 

Inhu'ma.9*ly. ad-v. [from inhuman.] Sa¬ 
vagely ; cruel*y; barbaroufly. 

O what are thefe t 

Death'sminifter, not men: who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men; and multiply 
Ten tboufand fold the fin of him who flew 
•His brother! Milton. 

d, who have eftablifhed the Whole fyftem of all 
true politenefs and refinement in converfation, think 
myfelf mod inhumanly treated by my countrymen. 

Swift. 

To I ; N HU mate. ) w. a. [ inhnmer , Fr. humo, 
To Intiu jd£.. j Lat.] To buiy; to 
inter. 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of (lain* 
Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope's Od. 

To In j e / ct. *v. a. [injeflus * Lat.j 

I* To throw in; to dart in. 

Angels injet 1 thoughts into our minds, and know 
our cogitations. Glanville. 

2. To throw up; to caff up. 

Though bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with wails, and mound htjtQ on moCmd. 

Pope. 

Injection. n. f [btje&ion, Fr. injeTlio, 
Lat.] 

i* The aft of calling in. 

This fait powdered was, by the repeated injeliion 
of well-kindled charcoal, made to flaih like melted 
fiitre. Boyle. 

2. Any medicine made to be injefted by a 

fyringe, or any other inffrument, into any 
part of the body. Qttirrcy. 

3. The aft of filling the vcflels with wax, 

or any other proper matter, to (hew their 
lhapes and ramifications, often done by 
anatomiffs. Quincy. 

Inimitabi'lity. n. f. [from inimitable .] 
Incapacity to be imitated. 

Truths muft have an eternal exiftence in fome un- 
derftanding; or rather they art the fame with that 
underftanding itfelf, confidcred as varioufly repre- 
fertalive, according to the various inodes of inimita- 
hility or participation. Norris. 

Inimitable, adj. [inimiletli/is , Lat. ini¬ 
mitable , Fr.] Above invitation; not to 
be coj ied. ? . , /4 

j 
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The portal (hone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by (hading pencil drawn. Milton* 
What ia moft excellent is moil inimi able. Denh. 
And imitate the inimitable force. Dry den. 

Virgil copied the ancient feu!ptors, in that Inimi¬ 
table deferipuon of military fury in the temple of 
Janus. Adaifin . 

Ini'mitauly. adj* [from inimitable.] In 
a manner not to he imitated; Ro a de¬ 
gree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thu% 
inimitably copies nature. Pope's Effayon lie men, 

Thu* terribly adorn'd the figures (hine, - 

Inimitably wrought with (kill uiftne. Pope. 

•Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great. Broome. s 

To iNjo'lN. *v. a. [enjoiudre, Fr. injungo, 

Lat.] 

i. To command; to enforce by authority. 
See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what Is good, but they 
in join it; they have in them a certain conft raining 
force. Hooker „ 

This garden tend, our pleafant talk tnjoirid. 

Milton* 

In Sbakcfpeare , to join. Not ufed. 

The Ottomitcs 

fleering with due courfe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 
Have there in join'd them with a fleet. Shakefpeare. 

Ini'quitious. adj. \iniqne* Fr. from Ini- 
fi/rty. ] Unj uft; wicked. 

INI'QUiTY. n.f. \iniquitas % Lat. ini Quite, 
Fr.j _ 

i . Injuftice ; Bnrighteoufnefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happy 
ifliie to a tedious war, according to the iighteoufnc(t 
or iniquity of the caufe lor which it was commenced. 

Smalridge. 

z. Wickednefs; crime. 

Want of the knowledge of Cod i$ the caufe of all 
iniquity amongft men. Hooker. 

Till God at laft. 

Wearied with their iniquities , withdraw 
His prefence from among them. Milton. 

Initial, adj. [ihitial, Fr. initialise from 

initium , Lat.] 

1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which dud no more than the ini¬ 
tial letters of names, he was made by keys to hurt the 
inoftenfive. % Pope. 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
fervation of health, and cures many initial difeafes; 
but the toil of the mind deftroys health, and gene¬ 
rates maladies. Harvey. 

The fchools have ufed a middle term to exp refs 
this aflcdlion, and have called it the initial fear of 
God. Rogers. 

To In i , ti ate. *v. a. [ initier , Fr. initio. Lat.] 
To enter; to inftruft in the rudiments 
of an art; to place in a new ftate ; to put 
into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
ufcful knowledge of her trealures, leaving the reft to 
employ our induftry. More's Ant. againfi Atht jm • 
To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an 
ordinary (kill in the governour isenough. Locke. 

He was initialed into half a dozen clubs before fie 
was one and twpnly. Spelf at or. 

No former was a convert initiated , but, by an e ify 
figure, he became a new man. Addifon. 

To Initiate. *u. n . To do the firft part; 
to perform the firft rite. 

The king himfelf initiates to the pow'r. 

Scatters withquiv'ring hand the fatted flour. 

And the dream fprinkles. Pope's Odyffey. 

Initiate -adj. \ ini tie. Ft. initiatus, Lat.] 

Unpraftifeu. 

My ft range and fclf-abufc 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard ufe: 

We're yet but young. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

Initiation, n. f. [initratio* Lat. from 
initiate. ] The reception, admitfion, or 

entrance 
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entrance of a new comer into an/ art orl 
Cate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into 
Chriftian life, is more fummarily compnfed in the 
fornrof baptifm, the eciemony of thia initial ion in- 
fttuted by Cbrift. Hammond. 

Sifence is. the firft thing that is taught us at our 
initiation into facred my iter its. Broome. 

InjucuNditt. it . /. [in and jocundity .] 
tls plea fan tuefs* 

Inju'dicable. adj. [in and judico 9 Lat.] 
Not cognizable by a judge. 

Injudicial, ajj. [in and judicial.] Not 
according to form of law. Dift, 

u judicious, adj. [in and judicious.] Void 
of judgment * r without judgment. Ufed 
both of perfons and things^ 

A philotopher would either think me in jeft, or 
very injudicious, if I took the earth for a body regu¬ 
lar in itlelf, if compared with the reft of the univerfe. 

Burnet, 

A (harp wit-may find fo me thing in the wifeft man, 
whereby to expofe him-to the contempt of injudicious 
people. _ BilLtfou. 

Injudiciously. adj. [from injudicious.} 
With ill judgment; not wifely- • , 

Scaligcr injudicioujly condemns thu description* 

Broome • 

Injunction, nf. [from injoin ; injpnfius, 
in tunBto, Latin./ 

I. Command; order j- precept. 

The inftitutioo of Clod's law is tkferibed as being 
cftablifheft by Memo injtutBiem. Booker. 

My duty cannot fufftr •» * 

T' obey in ail vour daughter*# hard commands; 
Though the injunBiun be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take bold upon you. 

Sbakefp. 

J For ftill they knew; and ought t'bave ftill re¬ 
member'd 

The high injuuBion, not to Ufe that fruit. 

Whoever tempted. Milton. 

The ceremonies of (he church are neceftary as the 
ikj unfit on* of lawful authority, the prsOice ol the 
primitive church, and the general rules of decern^* 

Injunction is an interlocutory 


tiitinCii*ii% is an inirnuvui jrp 

i the ebanhery, fom* times 


a. [Tn law.] 
degree out o 
to give pofleflion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, 
fbmetimes to the king’s ordinary court, 
aud fometimes to the court-chriftian, to 
ftay pt oceedi ng. Ccnuel. 

To INJURE, v. a . [ injurier Fr. injuria , 
Lat.]* 

1. To hurt unjuftly; "to mifchicf undo- 
fervedly; to wrong. 

They injtfrc by chance in a crowd, a»d without 
a ddHQ i then hate always whom they have once in- 

jurJl temple. 

Forgivenefa to the injur'd doth belong ; 

But they ne'er pardon, who commit the wrong. 

Dry den. 

2. To annoy ; to afielt with any inconve¬ 
nience. 

Left heat (hould Injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. ATilton. 

INjurvr. n. j. [from injure .] He that 
hurts another unjuftly; one wn 
another. > 

Ill deeds are well turn'd back upon their authors ; 
And 'gaieft an insurer the revenge is juft. Ben Jen/. 

The upright judge will countenance right, and 
di (countenance wrong, whoever be the injurcr or the 
fufierer. _ At ter bury. 

Injurious, adj. [from injury injurim, 
Lat. injurteux t French,] 

I* Unjuft ; invafive of another’s rights. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
Thu tribute from us, we were free. Sbakefp. 


io wrongs 
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Injurious ftrength would rapine ftill excufe. 

By off'ring terms the weaker muft retufe. Drydem. 

2 . Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beaoty, though injurious , hath ftrange power, 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once pofieft. Milton's Agonlftet . 

3. Mifchievous ; unju&ly hurtful. 

.Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not 
done what we can to undo our fault, or at leaft to 
hinder the injurious coufequences of it from proceed¬ 
ing. Tiliotf n. 

4. Dctra&ory; contumelious; reproachful; 
W rougful. 

A prjlon, indeed injurious , becaufe a prifon, but 
clfe well teftifying affection, becaulc in all refpedb 
as commodious as a priion can be. Sidney. 

It is natural for a.man, by direfting his prayers to 
an-1 mage, to fuppofe the thing he pray* to repre 
fented by that image: which how injurious, how 


Contumelious muft it be to the glorious nature of G 

South. 

If injsrrious appellations were of any advantage 
to a caufe, what appellations would thofe deferve 
who endeavour to low the feeds of fedition f Swift. 

Injuriously. ad*v. [from injurious. ] 
Wrongful!)'hurtfully ; with injuftice; 
with contumely*. 

Nor ought he to negledt the vindication of his 
character,, when it it injuruujly attacked. - 

Fope and Gay. 

InjuRiousness. ir. /. [from 1 njnriour.] 
Quality of being injurious. 

some mifeamages might efcape, rather through 
hidden neeeflities of (late, than any propenfity either 
Xainjurioufmfs or oppreffios. king Charles. 

INJURY. n. f. [1mjnria , Lat. injure, Fr. j 

i- Hurt without juftice. 

The places were acquired by juft title of victory ; 
and therefore in keeping of them no injury wax of¬ 
fered. Hayward 

Riot afeends above their loftieft tow'rs. 

And injury and outrage. Milton. 

2. Mifchief; detriment. 

Many times wt do injury to a caufe by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments, Watts's Logiek. 

3. Annoyance*. 

Great injuries mice and rats do inthe fields. 

Mortimer. 

4. Contumelious language; reproachful ap¬ 
pellation. A French mode of fpeecn, 
not now in ufe. 

Calling off the refpcdls fit to be continued between 
great kings, he tell to bitter inveftives againft the 
Ficnch king; and fpake all the injuries he could de- 
vife of Charles. Bacon. 

Injustice, n. /. [injnfiice, Fr. injijUtia, 
Latin.] Iniquity; wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thoufand injujiices 
without being difeovered, or at leaft- without being 
punifhed. Stvi/t. 

INK. n.f. [encre, Fr. incbioflro , Italian.] 

1. The black liquor with which men write. 

Mourn boldly, my ink ; for while Ihe looks upon 
you, your blacknefs will (hiue, Sidney. 

G! fhe's fallen 

Into a pit of ink. that the wide Tea 
Hath drops too few to wafh her clean again. Shak. 

Like madmen they hurl'd ft Ones and ink. 

Bat Jon/ou. 

Intending to have try'd 
Thefilvertavour which you gaw,. 

In ink the ihining point I dy'd. 

And drench'd it in the fable wave. Waller . 

Vitriol is the sdlive or chief ingredient in ink , and 
no 01 her fait will ftnke the colour with galls. Brown. 

I have found ppns blacked aknoft all over w hen I 
had a while cairicd them about me in a Civet ink- 
case. BoyU . 

The fecretary poured the ink box all over the wri¬ 
tings, and fo defaced (hem. Howtl't Vocal Foreft. 

He that would live clear of envy mull lay his finger 
upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink 
F*- UEjirangf. tc| 
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I could hardly reftrain them from throwing the ink 

bottle at one another's heads. Arbulhnof. 

2. Ink is ufed for any liquor with which 
they write: as, red ink ; green ink. 

To Ink. *v. a [from the noun.] To black 

or daub with ink; as, bis jace is all over 
inked. 

Inkh oR n. n.Jj. [ink and bom.] - A portable 
cafe for the inftruments of writing? com¬ 
monly made of hoi n. 

Bid hhn bring his pen and inkborn to the jsil; we- 

• are now to examine thofe men. Shake/fr - 

Ere that we will fur’er fueh a prince 
To be dilgraced by an iulhorn mate, 

We,.aad our wives and children, all will fight. 

• # Sbakefp. 

What is more frequent than to fay a filver inkborn* - 

Grew- 

Inkle, it./. A kind of narrow fillet; a- 
tape. 

Inkles , caddiffes, cambrieks, lawns r why he fongl 
them oyer as they were gods and goddeftes. Sbakejp,■; 

I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee ;. 

He wift not when the hempen ftring I drew. 

Now mine'! quickly doff of inkle blue. Gay's Fajf. 

INkling. it. f* [This word is derived by. 
Skinner from imlinckcn, to (bund within. 
This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland :as, 

I beard not an inkling.] Him; whilpcr;, 
intimation. 

Our buhnefa -is not tmknt>wn to the fenate ; they 
Have had inkling what wc intend to do, which now 
we'll fhew them in deeds. Shakefp, Coriolanur. 

We in Europe, nctwithftanding all the remote dif- 
4 coveries and navigations of this laft age, never heard 
1 of any of the leaft inkling or glimpfe of this ifland. 

Bacon's New Atlantis . 
They had fome inkling of fecret meflages between 
the marquis of Neweaftle and young Hot ham. 

Clarendon • 

Aboard a Corintblarrveffel he got an inkling among. 
the {hip’s crew of a confpiracy. L*EJlrange . 

INkmakfr. ir. /. [ink and maker.} Hc^ 
who makes ink. 

VviLY.adj. [from /irL] 

1. Confiding of ink. 

England hound in with'the triumphant (ex,. 

Whole rocky (bore beats back the envious fiege 
Ofwat’rv Neptune, is bound in with ftiame, 

W ith inky blots and rotten parchment bonds*. Shak. 

2. Kcfembling ink. 

The liquor prefently began to grow pretty clear and 
trnfparent, loflng its inky blacknefs. Boy It. 

3. Black as ink. 

'T»s not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor cuftomary fuiti of iolemn black,, 

That can denote me truly* Sbakefp . Hamlet . 

INland. adj. [in and land .J Intcriour ; 
lying remote from the fca. 

In this wido inland fea, that high! by name,. i • 
The idle lake, my waod’ring ihip J row. Spcnfer . ~ 

Goddly laws, like little inland feas, will carry 
even (hips tlpon their waters. Spenfcr . 

An old religious unde of mine was in his vouth, . 
an inland man. Sbakefp. As you like it 

A fubftitute (hines brightly as a king, , T - 

Until a king be by; and then his ftatc 
Empties itfelf, at doth an inland bro k» ■ 

Into the main of waters. Sbakefp. Merck . of Venice. 

This perfon did publifti a pamphlet printed in 
England for a general excife, or inland duty. Swift. 

INland. tt. f. Iuteriour or midland parts. 

Out of thefe fmall beginnings, gotten near to the * 
mountains, did they fpread themlelycs into the in¬ 
land . - Spenfcr. 

They of thofe marches fhall defend > 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Sbakefp, 
The reft were all 

Far to th* inland retir'd, abbur the walls 
Of Pandsemonium. Milton * 

INlander. n. f. [from inland.] Dwcllct 
remote from the fca. 

The 
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'Tht fome name h given unto the inUmbrsc or 

midland inhabilcrs of this itland- 2?r«ti»ifc 

To Inlap id ate* v.«- [/wand lapidg f Lat.J 
To make Honey; to turn to Hone- 

Some nttural firing-waters will infopidate Wood i 
lo that you (ball fee one piece of wood, whereof the 
part above the water (bail continue wood, and the 
©art under the water (ball be turned into a kind of 
gravelly gone. y Bacon* 

%g Inla'y. *u. <?. [*« and Ajy.j 
i. To diverfify with different bodies in- 
ferted into the ground or fubilratuin. 

They are worthy 

To Inlay heaven with titart. Skakejf. Cymbehne. 

Look, how the floor of toav*si 
Is thick inlaid with patesa of bright gold, Sbakrjp. 

A fophire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber, and colours ©l ike (howYjr arch. Mitten. 

The timber bears a great price with the cabinet- 
makofl, when large,' for Maying. Mortimer. 

Here clouded canes midft heaps of toys are fouiul. 
And inlaid tweeter-cafes ftrow the ground. Gay 

a. To make variety by being inferted into 
bodies; to variegate. 

Sea-g»rt iik&» 

.That like to rich and various gems itddy 
The unadorned bofam of the deep. Milton. 

Inla'yw w./. [from the verb.] Matter 
inlaid ; wood formed to inlay • 

Under foot the violet. 

Crocus, itnd hyacinth, with rich inhty 
Broider'd the ground. JMWiWr. 

To Ikla'w. •v* *• [fr aftd /<m**] To clear 
of outlawry or attainder. 

It fhould be a great incongruity to have them to 

make laws, who themfclvcs were not inlawed. 

'Baton . 

I'ulet. »./. [in and let. ] Paffage j place of 
ingrefs; entrance. 

I>ooi» and windows, inlets, of men and of light, I 

couple together ; I find their dimenfions brought un- 
Ju. * IVaUon. 

• She through the porch *od wif of each lentc 
Dropt in ambrofial oils till foe reviv’d. Milton. 

1 defire any one to aflign any Ample idea, which is 
not received from one of tbefe inlets • Locke. 

A fihe bargain indeed, to part with all our com¬ 
modious ports, which the greater the inlet is are fp 
much the better, for the imaginary plcaiurc ot a 

AnightShore. , , 'V • 

InleU amongfl broken lands and ltlands. ml it a. 

%Pnly» adj. [from /*.] Interiour; internal; 
fccret. • St N 

Did’ft thou btit know the inly touch of love, 

Thou would*d.as fooa go kindle lire with fnow. 

As feck to quench the fire of love, with words. Sbak- 

Fnly. adnj. Internally; within; fceretly ; 
in the heart. 

. Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d, 

As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. 

fyenfer. 

I’ve inly wept, ■ _ 

<V ftlould have fpokc ere this. Sbakrjp. Tempcjl 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk’d, 
flmotc him iuto the midriff with a llone t 
That beat out life. Milton. 

Thefc growing thoughts my mother foon per- 

■ m 

By words at timescaft forth, inly rcjbic'd. Milton. 

The foldiers (hout around with gen'rousrage; 

He prais'd their ardor: inly pleas’d mjee 
His hoft. Dry den's Knight s Tale. 

I'nmate, ft./* [/// and male. ] 

Inmates a re tbplc that be admitted to dwell for 
their money jointly with another man, though in 
federal rooms ol his moufion-houle, palling in and 
qut by onCk door. ‘... . ,, Cowell. 

So fyake ihe enemy of ipankiiWf inclos d 
In fervent, inmate bad! and towaid Eve 
Addrefled the way. Milton. 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Crow mg into a natiou; and now grown, 

Subjetted to a Ccquent king, who fecks ' 

Tb llop their overgrowth, as Inmate gueth 

Too numerous. Milton'* rorodife Lofi * 
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none .out an inmate toe coum 

Inmost, adj. [from/*.! 
remoteft from the furfi 


Drvjen. 


ihi 


Horned the feered rofoge of ofcr fcfr* 

Secur'd from all approaches but a wife t 
If then we fly, the caufc admits no doubt, 

None .hut an inmate toe could forte us out. 

DeepcCt wu 
ace. 

Tis you muff dig with mattock and with fpode. 

And piefee th niumq/t centre of the earth. Sbake/p. 

Riling lighs and tailing tears. 

That fhow too well the warm defines, 

Thefilent, flow, confuming fires. 

Which on my inmtji vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. Addifin oA Italy. 

Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the 
fcvcral rings, l found that it was molt copious from 
the firlt or hnftofi % and In the ekterior rings became 
Icfs and lets. I; Iff wrow. 

He lends a dreadful grotift; the forks’around 
Through all their inmefi hollow caves ircfouijd- Pope. 

1 got Into the Inmojt court. Gulliver** Travels. 

INN. ft. f. [inn, Saxon, a chamber.] 

8. A houfe of entertainment for travellers. 

How all this is but a fair /**, 

Of fairer guefts which dwell within. Sidney. 

Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of reft } 

But, after death, the trial is to come. 

When beft (hall be to them that lived beft. Fairy ££. 
How day is fpent, 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. 

Fairy Queen. 

The Weft .yet glimmers with feme ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, Shakefp ,* Macbeth. 

Like pilgrims to th* appointed place we tend; • 

The world's an Aw, and death the journey’s end. 

Dryden. 

One may kafn more here in one day, than in a 
year’s rambling from one Inn to another. Locke. 

z. A hetafe where ftudeftts were boarded 
and taught; whence we ftill call the col¬ 
leges of common law turns of court. 

o fonie and pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of court; down with them all. Shukejp. 

, It was anciently nfed for the town hotifes 
in which great men refided when they at¬ 
tended the court. 

To Inn. v. n* [from the noun.] To take 
up temporary lodging. 

In thyfeif dwell; 

htn any where; continuance xnaketh hell. Donne. 

To Inn. v. a. To houfe; to put under 
cover. 

He that ears my land, fpares my team* and gives 
me leave to inn the crop. _ Sbakrfp. 

IIowfocTcr the laws made in that parliament did 
hear good fruit, yet the fubftdy bare aOuitthat proved 
harlh and bitter, all wns tnned at laft into the king’s 
b am . Bacon's Henry VII. 

Mow clover or rye r gta&, and make it fit to inn . 

Mortimer. 

INNATE* \ adj* [intte, FrCncli, iunahis , 
INNA'TED.J Latin.] 
i. Inborn; ingenerate ; natural; not fu- 
poradded; not adfeititious* Innated is 
not proper* 

The Oruininn hath been cried up for an Innated 
integrity, and accqunk.^ die uprights ft dealef on 
earth. HovjcL 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d i 

the people charm'd. 

Dryden. 

z, I male is ufed in the following paflage 
for inherent. Innate! in perfona, inherent in 
things. 

Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attrattion, 
Cannot poffibly be innate and effentia! to matter. 

Bentley. 

Inna'teness. n. f. [from innate The 
quality of being innate* „ . 

Innavigable, adj. [iemavignbuis, Latin.] 

Not to be palfcd by failing. 

d by Microsoft® 
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If you Co hard a toil will undertake, 

1 As twice to pafs th* innavigable lakd. Dryden. 

I'nner. adj. [from in*] Interiour; not 
outward. 


But th* elfin knight with wonder all the way 
>*d feed his eyes, and fill’d his Inner thought 


Milton. 
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Though harlh the precept, yet 


Spcnfef. 

This attratts the foul. 

Coven* the inner man, the nobler part | 

That other o’er the body only reigns. 

Many families are eftabtimed in the Wdt-lnBxs, 
and fome difcOvered in the inner parts of America. 

Addifon'% Spc Bator. 
The kidney is a conglomerated gUod, which it 
to be underftood only of flic outer part; for the inner 
part, whereof the papillae arc compofcd, is mufcular. 

Gmvo 

Thus, foil’d with (acred (ear, the monarch pray'd; 
Then to his inner court his guelU.convey’d. Pope. 

Innermost, adj * [from inner « It feems 
lefs proper than inmeft. ] Rcmotcft from 
the outward part. 

The refletted beam of light would be fo broad at 
the diftance of fix feet from the fpeculum, where the 
rings appeared, as to obfeure one oi* liv’d of the N* 
Hermejl 'rings. piexuton. 

I nttho'ld e r, l rr./. [inn and held .] A mail 
who keeps aft irfft; an innkeeper* 
I'nninos* it. f. Lands recovered from the 
fea. , Ainf. 

Innke^epE ft. ft./, [inn ^nd keeperj] One 
who keeps lodgings and provifiocs for 
the entertainment of tniveUers* 

Clergymen muft mt keep a tavern, nor a judge be 
an innkeeper . Taylor's Rale tf living holy . 

A fatttout Irmkeiper was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Addifons Freeholder. 

We were not fd inquifitive ahaut the inn as the inn¬ 
keeper \ and provided our landlord's principles were 
found, did nek take any notke of (he ftakueft of hii 
provilions. Addifon. 

Innocence. 1 n* f> \inmcenct% Fr. inno - 
FnnocY^ncy# J ceniitu Latin ] 

1. Purity fronl injurious aftion ; untainted 

integrity. J 

Simplicity and fpotlefs innocence. Milton* 

What comfort does overflow the devout foul Irons 
• a confcioufnefs of its own innocence and integrity! 

TiUifon. 

2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 

It will help me nothing 
To plead my inme nce ; for that dyd is on me 
Which makes my whit’ft part black. Sbakeff. 

It truth and upright innocency fail me. 

I'll to the king my mafter. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Harmleflncfs; mnoxiou-fnefs. 

The air was calm and ferene; none of thefe tu* 
multuary motions and Vonflitts of vapours, which 
tire mountains and the winds caufc iy ours ; 'twas 
fuited to a goldeu age, and to the firft mnoeexey of 
nature. Burnet's Theory. 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps %vith feme 
degree of weaknefs. 

I urge this childhood proof, 

Bccaufe what follows is pure innocence. Sbakefpeare . 

W e lailgh at the malice of apes, as well as at the 
innocence of children, Temple. 

FiNNOCENT. adj. [innocent) Fr. in mans, 
- Lat.] 

1. Pure from mifchief# 

Something 

You may deferve of him through me and- wifdom. 
To offer up * weak, poor, Innocent lamb, 

T* appwfe an angry God. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
Wreck on innocent frail man his lofs. Milton* 

2. Free from any particular guilt. 

Good madam, keep yourfelf wk'iin yourfclf; 

The man is innocent. Sbakefp. Ant. and Clecpatral 
Hie pesfsnt, innocent of all thefe ills. 

With crooked ploughs the fertile follows tills, 

And the round year with daily labour fills. Dryden* 

3. Unhurtful 5 harmlcfs in effetts. 

The 
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The fpear 

Sung innocent, and fpcnt its force in air* Pope. 
I sNOCEKT* ft.f, 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 

So pure an innocent as 4 #t fame lamb. Fatty £ 2 . 
Thou haft kill'd the fwmeft innocent. 

That e’er did lift up eye. Sbakefp. Othello, 

" If murthVing innocents be executing, 

Why, then thou art xa executioner. Sakefp. //. VI. 

2 , A natural; an idiot. 

Innocents *tt excluded by natural defers. Hooker . 
r»KOC E NTL Y . adv. [ffOOl inttOCutl .] 

1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf 
innocently and eafily, while tlte ambitious man at¬ 
tempts to oleaie others fin fully and difficultly. South. 

2. With fimplicity; with fillinefs or im¬ 
prudence. 

3. Without hurt. 

Balls af his feet lay Innocently dead; Cowley. 

INNOCUOUS, adj. [mnccuus, JLat.j 
Harmlefs in effects. 

The moft dangerous poifons, fkilfally managed, 
may be made not only innocnous, but of all other 
medicines the moft cflettual. Grew. 

Innocuously, adv. [from innocuous.] 
Without mifehievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conftitu- 
tion, do innocuovjly feed upon hellebore, or rather 
fomriimes but mrdieally ufc the fame. Brown. 

Inno'cuousness. n. f. [from innocuous.] 

Harmleffnefs. 

> The blow which {hakes a wall, or beats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater ctietfc on the mind 
than that which penetrates into a mud wall, and 
doth little harm; tor that innocuoufnefs of the effect 
makes, that, although in itfclf it he as great as the 
other, yet f tis little obferred. Digby on Bodies. 

To INNOVATE. *v. a. [innover, Fr. in- 
novo , Lat. ] 

1. To bring in fomething not known be¬ 
fore. 

Men purlue fome few principles which they have 
chanced upon, and care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniencic. Bacon. 

Former things 

Are fet afide like abdicated kings j 
And every moment alters what is done, 

1 And innovates Come a& 'till then unknown. Dryd. 
Every man cannot diffinguilh betwixt pedantry 
and poetry ; every man therefore is not fit to innovate. 

Dry den. 

2. To change by introducing novelties. 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro¬ 
ceeds to innovate Cod’s worfhip. South . 

Innovation u. f. [innovation, Fr. from 
innovate.] Change by the introdu&ion 
of novelty. 

The love of things ancient doth aigue fhyednefs; 
but levity aud want ot experience iruketh apt into 
Innovations. Hooker. 

It were good that men in innovations would follow 
the example of time itfclf, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly and by degrees. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Great changes may be made in a government, yet 
the form continue ; but large intervals of time mull 
pafs between every fuch innovation , enough to make 
a of a piece with the conftitution. Swift. 

Iknova'toa. n. f. [innovaicur, Fr. from 
innovate. ] 

a. An introdu&or of novelties. 

I attach thee as a iraiterous innovator , 

A foe to th* pubiick weal. Shake/ft. Cerio/anus. 

He that will not apply new remedies, muftexpC'ft 
■ew evils \ for time is the greatelt innovator : and if 
time of coutfe alters things to the worfe, and widlom 
and council (hall not alter them to the better, what 
ffiall be the end ? Bacon's Ejfays. 

2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties. 

He counfels them to deleft and perfecute all inno. 
vatorr of divine worfhip. South, 

INNO'XIOUS. adj, inttoxius, Lat,] 

Voi. L 
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I • Free from mischievous effc&s. 

Innoxious flames arc often feen on the hair of 
men’s heads and horfes* manes. Digby. 

V, e may lately ufe purgatives, they being benign, 
and of innoxious qualities. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Sent by the better genius of the night. 

Innoxious gleaming on the horfe’s mane. 

The meteor fits. Tbomfon's Autumn. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walk'd innoxious through his age. 

Peps. 

Inno'xiovsly. adv. [from innoxious.] 

1. Harmlefsly; without harm done. 

2. Without harm fullered. 

Animals, that can innoxioujly digeft theft potions, 
become antidotal to the poilbn digested. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Inno'xiousness* rt. f. [from innoxious. 1 
Harmleffnefs. 

Innuendo, n. f. [innuendo, from innuo , 
Latin.] An oblique hint. 

As if ihe commandments, that require obedience 
and forbid murder, were to be indicted for a libellous 
innuendo upon all lift great men that come to be con¬ 
cerned. VEjirange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innuendo, D*ydets. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-pi eking, 

"V our hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendoes , when you tell us. 

That Stella loves to calk with fellows. Swift. 

Innumerable, adj. [innumerable, *Fr. in-, 
numerali/is 9 Lat.] Not to be counted for 
multitude. 

You have font innumerable liibftance 
To furnifh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for a ig nines. Shakefptare's Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines. 

Ye cedars I with innumerable boughs —_ 

Hide me where I may never fee them more. Milton. 

In lines, which appear of an equal length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable parts. 

1 ' Locke. 

Innu Merably. adv. [from innumerable.] 
Without number, 

Innu'merous. adj. [innumerus, Lat.] Too 
many to be counted. 

*Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chcaring. 
In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 

I take the wood. 

And in thick (belter of innum'rous boughs. 

Enjoy the comfort gentle deep allows. Pope's Odyff. 

To I n o'c ulate. •v.u. [inottdo, in and oculut , 

Lat. ] To propagate any plant by infert- 
ing its bud into another ttock 5 to prac¬ 
tice inoculation. Sec Inoculation, 

Ndr are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraft, howto inoculate . May's Virgil. 

Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange- 
tree : innoculate therefore at the commencement oi 
dm month. Evelyn. 

But various ate the ways to change the date. 

To plant, to bud, to gralt, to inoculate. Dry den . 

To 1 no # culate. v. <7. To yield a bud to 
another (lock. 

Vinue cannot fo inoculate our olAftock, but we 
(lull relifh of U. Shakefpearc's Hamlet. 

Thy ftock is too much out of date. 

For tender plants l* inoculate. Clcaveland. 

Where lilies, in a lovely brown. 

Inoculate carnation. Cleave/and. 

INoc ula'tion. #./. [ inoculatio 9 Lat. from 

inoculate.] 

I. Inoculation is praflifed upon all forts of 
(lone fruit, and upon oranges and jaf- 
mines. Chufe a fmooth part of the dock; 
then with your knife make an horizontal 
cut acrofs the rind of the (lock, and from 
the middle of that cut make a (lit down¬ 
wards about two inches in length in the 
form of a T j but be careful not to cut 
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too deep, left you wound the ftock: then 
having cut off the leaf from the bud, leav¬ 
ing the footftalk remaining, make a crofs 
cut about half an inch below the eye* 
and with your knife (lit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it. This done, with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obferving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it 
or not; for all thofe buds which lofe their 
eyes in dripping are good for nothing: 
then railing the bark of the ftock, thruft 
the bud therein, placing it fmooth be. 
tween the rind and the wood of the ftock; 
and fo having exa&Iy fitted the bud to 
the ftock, tie them clofely round, taking 
care not to bind round the eye of the 
bud. Miller. 

In the ftem of Elaiana they al! met, and came to 
be ingrafted all upon one ftock, moft of them by i«< 7 - 
cuiation. thwel'. 

2. The pn&icc of tranlplanting the fmall* 
pox, by infufion of the matter from ripen, 
cd puftules into the veins of the unin¬ 
fected, in hopes of procuring a milder fort 
than what frequently comes by infection. 

Quiucy. 

It is evident, by Inoculation, that the lmalleft 
quantity of the matter, mixed with the blood, pro¬ 
duced the difeafc. Arbuthmt. 

Inocula'tor. n.f. [from inoculate .]* 

i. One that pra&ifes the inoculation of 
trees. 

z. One who propagates the fmall-pox by 
inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, lie would 
have been at the head of the inoculators . 

Freind's Hrff of Pbyftck. 

Ino'dorate. adj. [in and odoraius , Lat.] 
Having no feent. 

VVhires are more inodorate than flowers of the fame 
kind coloured. Bacon's Natural Hijlory « 

Ino'doroub. adj. [inodorut, Lat.] Wanting 
feent * not affecting the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a viftous, unaftive, infi. 
pid, inodorous liquor. Arbutbnot on Aliment t. 

Inoffe'nsive. adj. [in and ojfenfive.] * 

1. Giving no (candal j giving no provoca¬ 
tion. 

A ftranger, inoffenjive . unprovoking. Fleetveotd. 
However incjfcnjtve we may be in other parts ft 
our conduit, it we are found wanting in this trial of 
j our love, we (hall be dUowued by God as traitors. 

Rogers. 

2. Giving no uneafinefs; caufingno terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, 
mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances with it # 
mult be ufed, 'till it be grown inoffenjive to them. 

Locke. 

3. Harmlcfs; hurtlefg; innocent. 

For drink, the grape 

She crulhes, inoffenjive mull Milton. 

With whale‘cr gall thou fet'd thyfclf to write. 

Thy inoffenjive fatim never bite. Drydcn. 

Hark, bow the cannon, inoffrnfve now. 

Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 

4. Unembarraffed; without ftop or ob* 
ftrudtion. A Latin mode of ipecch. 

From hence a paftage broad*. 

Smooth, eafy, in- ff nfive^ down to hell. Milton. 

Inoffe'nsively. adv. [from inoffenjive.] 
Without appearance ot 
harm. 

Inoffe'nsivenE3S. n.f. [from inoffen/eue.] 
Harmlt-fthcfs; freedom from appearance 
of harm. ‘ 

Inoff 1 'c iou§, adj, [in aa4 officious.] Not 
6 P civil. 
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civil; not attentive to the accommoda¬ 
tion of others. * 

Iho'piHati. adj. [imfinatus, Lat. inoftne, 

fr.] Not expected. ■ * 

Jnopportu'ne. adf [iitopportunut , Lat.J 
Unfeafonable; inconvenient. 

1 m/rdinaC v. n.f [from inordinate. J Ir¬ 
regularity ; diforder. It is fafer to ofc 

incrdinaticn . 

1 They become very (inful by the excefs, which 

were not fo in their nature: that inordinar) fcts 

them in opoolkion to God’s defignation. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Ino'rdi It at e. adj. [in and ordinatus , Lat.] 
Irregular; diforderly; deviating from 
right. . 

Thefe people were wifely brought to allegiance; 
but being (bright left unto their own inordinate life, 
they forgot what before they were taught. Syenfer. 

Thence railc 

At laft diftemper'd,difeontented thoughts; 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate deli res. 

Blown up with high conceits engcnd’nng pride. 

Milton. 

From inordinate love and vain fear comes all un- 
quietntfs of (pint. Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 

Jno'rdin ately. adv* [from inordinate .] 
Irregularly; not rightly. 

As foon as a man ddires any thing inordinately , 
be is prefently difquieted in himfelf. Taylor. 

Ino'rdinateness. n.f [from inordinate.] 
Want of regularity; intemperance of any 
kind. 

Inqrdina'tion. n. f [from inordinate .] 
Irregularity; deviation from right. 

Schoolmen and cafuifts, having too much philo- 
fophy to clear a lyc from that intrinfick inordination 
•nd deviation from right reafon, inherent in the 
nature of it, held that a lye was abfolutely and 
univerfally (inful. South , 

Inorca'nical. adj. [in and orgasticaL] 
Void of organs or inftrumental parts. 

We come to the lowed and the mod inorganicai 
parti of matter. Bacon. 

Ino'sculate. o>* n. [in and o/culum 9 

apportion or contact, 

__ ^ w >t nerves is branched by 

inofculating with nerves, Derlam's Pbyfico-Tbeof. 

Inoscula'tion. n.f* [from inofculate .] 
Union by conjunction of the extremities. 

The aim oft infinite ramifications and inofculations 
of all the feveral forts of vtflcls may ealily be detected 
by glafles. * Kay. 

I 1 j* quE sT. n.f [tnquefie, French ; inquifitio, 
Latin. 

j. Judicial enquiry or examination. 

What condition of face (ball we be under, when 
that grand inqurfi begins; When an account of our 
opportunities of doing good, and a particular of our 
life or mifufc of them, is given in t Atterbury. 

S* [In law.] The inquefi of jurors, or by 
jury, is the moft ufual trial of all caofes, 
jjoth civil and criminal; for in civil 
caufes, after proof is made on either fide, 
fo much as each part thinks good for 
himfelf, if the doubt be in the fa£l, it is 
referred to the diferetion of twelve indif¬ 
ferent men, impanelled by the fhcriff; 
and they bring in their verditt fo judg¬ 
ment paflfes: for the jhdge faith, the jury 
finds the fa& thus; then is the law thus, 
and fo we judge. Cvwei. 

3. Enquiry,; fearch; ftudy. 

This is the laborious and vexatious inquefi that the 
foul rauft make after fcience. South. 

Inquietude, n.f [inquietude, Fr. inquie- 
tudo, inquietus , Lat. ( Difturbcd Hate; 

l#ant of quiet; attack on the quiet. 
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Having bad (uch experience of his fidelity and ob- 
fervance abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour 
to fupport him at borne from any farther inquietude. 

* Wot ton. 

Iron, that has ftood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a Cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of ht'/uiehtde and difeontentment 'till it attain 
the former portion. if otto,f. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofc anxious from ih* inquietudes of night. Pope. 

Tt IN Qp IN ATE. <!>. a. [ tnjuwo, Lat.] 

To pollute; to corrupt. 

An ohtopinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon 
ferpents, that venemous food fo inquinated their oval 
conceptions, that they fame tunes came forth in fer- 
pen tine (hapes. Brown. 

Inquina # tion. n.f [inquinatio, Lat. from 

inquirt ate*] Corruption ; pollution. 

Their caufes and axioms are fo full of imagina¬ 
tion, and fo infefted with the old received theories, 
as they are mere inquinations of experience, and con¬ 
cost jt not. Bacon. 

The middle aft ion, which producelh fuch imper- 
feft bodies, is fitly called by feme of the ancients w- 
quinatiotty or inconcoftion, v^hich is a kind ot putre- 
laftion. Bacon. 

Inqui'r able. adj. [from inquire.] That 
of which inquilition or inquelt may be 
made. 
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fi INQUIRE, ‘v. n. [enquirer, French; tn~ 
quire , Lat.] 

i* To afk queftions; <0 make fearch; to 
exert curiofity on any occafion; with of 
before the perfon aficed. 

You have oft inquir'd 

After tht fhepherd that complain’d oflove. 

Sbakefpeare. 

We will call the damfcl, and inquire at her mouth. 

Gen. 

Herod inquired cf them diligently. Matth • 

They bcgait to inquire among tbemfelvei, which 

of them it was that mould do this thing ? 

Luke. xxii. 23. 

He fent Hadoram to king David, to inquire of Ins 
welfare. 1 Cbron. xviii. 10. 

It is a fubjeft of a very noble inquiry, to inquire 
of the more lubtle perceptions ; for it is another key 
to open nature, as well as the houfe. Bacon. 

2. It is ufed with into when fomething is 
already imperfe&ly known. 

It may deferve our beft (kill to inquire into t ofc 
rules, by which we may guide our judgment. South. 

The ftep-damc poifon tor the fon prepares; 

The fon inquires into his father’s years, Drjdctt. 

3. Sometimes with of 

Vnder their grateful lhade AEnea* fat; 

The left youn* Pallaa kept, fix’d to hiv'tide. 

And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide. 

l)ryd. JEn. 

4. With after when fomething is loll or 
miffing; in which cafe for is likewife 
ufed. 

Inquirefor one Saul of Tarftis. Alls, ix. IX. 

They arc more in danger to go out of the way, 
who arc marching under a guide that will raslkad 
them, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inquire after the right way. Locke. 

j. With about, when fuller intelligence is 
defired. 

To thofe who inquired about me, my lover would 

anfwcr, that I was an old dependent upon his family. 

Swift. 

6. To make examination. 

Awful Rhadamanthus rules the (fate: 

He hears and judges each committed crime. 

Inquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden. 

7®Inquire, v . a . 

1. To a(k about; to feek ont: as, he in¬ 
quired the way. 

z. To call; to name. Obfolete. 

Canute had hit portion from the reft# 
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The which he call'd Canurium, for his hire. 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire. 

bp* "fer. 

3. It is now more commonly written ea- 

quire. 

Inquirer, n.f [from inquire.] 

1, be archer ; examiner; one curious and 

inquiGtive. * 

What facitfaftion may be obtained from thofe 
violent difpulcs and eager inquirers into what day 
of the month the world began i Brown's Vulg. Err * 
What’s good doth open to th* inquirers ftand. 

And itfell offers to th* accepting hand. Denham* 
Superficial inquirers may fatisfy themfclvts that 
the parts of matter are united by ligaments. 

Gianvi lie's Sceffis • 

This it a queftion only of inquirers , notdifputers, 
who neither affirm nor deny, but examine. Locks * 

'Late inquirers by their glafles find. 

That ev'ry infeft of each different kindf 
In its own egg, chear’d by the folarrays. 

Organs involv'd and latent life difplays. Blacbnort* 

2. One who interrogates; one who quef¬ 
tions. 

Inquiry, n.f [from inquire.] 

1. Interrogation; fearch by queftion. 

The men which were Cent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon's houfe, and flood before 
the gate. A&t* 

2. Examination; fearch. 

This exaftnefs is abfolutely neceflary in inquiries 
after philofophical knowledge, and in controversies 
about truth. Locke . 

As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the quef¬ 
tion is not proper, whether the will be free, but whe¬ 
ther a man be free t Locke* 

I have been engaged in phyfical inquiries, lsxkc* 
It is a real inquiry^ concerning the nature of a bird 
or a bat, to make their yet imperfeft ideas of it more 
complete. Locks . 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be 
called invention: as when a judge or a phyftciart 
makes an exaft inquiry into any caufe. Grew. 

Inquisition, n. f \inquifuion, Fr. inqui* 
ftio, Latin.] 

1. J udicial inquiry. 

When he maketh inquifition for blood, he ir- 
membereth them: he forgeueth not the cry of the 
humble. • Pf. «• 1*. 

When inquifition was made of the matter, it was 
found out. Efib. ii. 23. 

With much (everity, and drift Inquifition, were 
pun 1 foed the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. 

Bacon's Henry VJJ. 
Though it may be impofliblc to recolleft every 
failing, yet you are fo far to exercife an inquifition 
upon yourfeif, as, by observing leffcr particulars, you 
th 


Soutberue, 


may the better difeover what the corruption of your 
nature (ways you to. Taylor • 

By your good leave, 

Thefe men will be your judges: we muft ftand 
The inquifition of their raillery 
On our coudttion. 

2. Examination; difeuffion. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of 
an exaft inquifition. Bacon's Natural Hi fiery. 

[In law.] A manner of proceeding m 
matters criminal, by the office of the 
judge. ^ CtnueL 

The court eftablifhed in fome countries 
fubjedt to the pope for the detection of 
herefy. 

One kifs of her's, and but eighteen words. 
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Put down the Spanifh irtquifil 

INQUISITIVE, adf [« 


Curious; bufy in fearch; aftive to pry 

into any thing: with about, after , into, of 

cf, and fome times to. 

My boy at eighteen years became inqnifitivs 

After his brother. Sbakefp. Comedy of Erreurs. 

This idlenefs, together with tear of imminent 

reifehiefs, have been the caufc that the Irifh were 

ever the moft inquifitivt people after news of any 

nation in the world. Davies. 
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Dryden. 
Dry deft. 
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He it not inquijitive into the reafonafclenefs of In. 
diftereot and innocent commands* Taylor. 

it can be no duty to write his heart upon hit fore- 
head, and to give all the Inquif/ive aod malicious 
world a furvcy of thofe thoughts, which it it the pre¬ 
rogative of God only to lc * **. South. 

Hit old fhaking fire, 

Jnqulfittve of fights, dill longs io vain 
To find him in the oumber of the fiato. 

Then what the Callick arms will do. 

Art am km fly inqxifitiw to know. 

A Dutch ambalfador entertaining the king of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was inquifitive after, told him that the water would, 
Sn cold weather, be fo bard, that men walked upon 
it. Locke, 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquifitiv* after 
my name and character. AddiJon’s Spectator, 

A wife man it not inquifitive about things imper¬ 
tinent. Broome. 

They cannot bear with the impertinent queftioos 
of a young Inquifitive and fprightty genius. 

natti cm tbe Mind. 

Ixqui'sitively. a&u. [from inquifitive *j 
x With curiofity; with narrow ferutiny. 
Ikqui'sitivenb$«. n f. [from inqufitivej] 
Curiofity ; diligence to piy into tilings 
hidden. 

Though he thought inquifitivenefi an uncomely 
gueft, he could not hut afk who (he was. Sidney. 

Heights that fcom our profped, and depths in 
which rcafcn will never touch the bottom, yet furely 
the pleafure arifing from thence it great and noble; 
ibr at much as they afford perpetual matter to the 
inqnifitivenefs of human reafon, and fo are large 
enough for it to Uke tu full fcopc and range in. 

South's Sermons. 
Providence, delivering great condufions to us, dc- 
Sgoed to excite our euridity aod inquifitivenefs after 
the methods by which things were brought to paf«. 

Burnet. 

Curiofity in children nature hat provided, to re¬ 
move that ignorance they were bom with ; which, 
without this bufy Inquifitivenefs, will make them 
dull- Locke. 

Xnqci'sitor. ft. /. [inqufitw, Latin; in* 
qufiteur, French. J 
i« One who examines judicially. 

In thefe particulars 1 have played rayfelf the in- 
qy\fitor % and find nothing contrary to religion or 
manners, but rather mcdicituble. Bacon's BJjays. 
Minot, the ftri& inquifisoe, appears, 
t And lives and crimes with hit auefou hears. 

Dry den. 

An officer in the popifli courts of inqui- 
fition. 

r* 1 k a a'il. t . m. [in and rail. ] To in¬ 
dole with railj. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth 
think convenient for the whole, the fame if any part 
do wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inratled 
again, by that general authority wheieunto each par¬ 
ticular is fubjeCL Hooker. 

Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient limits fjpread. 
An Inrail*d column rears its lofty bead ; 

Here to fev’n ftreettfev’n dials count the day. 

And from each other catch the eirdiig ray. Cay. 

J'xroad. n.f. [/* and road .] Incurfion; 
fudden and dclultory invafion. 

Many hot inroads 

They snake in Italy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
From Scotland we have had in former times feme 
* alarms and inroads into die northern parts of this 
kingdom. . v Bacon. 

By proof we feel 

Our pow’r fuffioent todiffuvh his hetv’n, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm. 

Though inacceffiWe his fatal throne. Milton 
The foftof ShrewOuiy expofed all’North Wales to 
«e daily intends of the enemy. Clarendon . 

The country open lay without defence; 

For poets freqveoc inroads there hath made. Dryd. 

Iksa'hable.*#. [infanabilu , Latin.] In¬ 
curable; irremediable. 

1 *9* it i. adj. [infanus, Latin.] 


1. Mad. 

2. Making mad. 

Were fuch things hers as we do fpeak about ? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoocr ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

INSATIABLE, adj* [iujdiiabifis, Latin ; 

infat table, French. J 6 reedy beyond mea¬ 
sure; greedy fo as not to be fatisfied. 
Insa'ti a b l enbss. n . f [from infatiable. ] 
Greedinefs not to be appealed. 

Some men’s hydropick, infatiablenefs had learned 
to thirft the snore, by how much more they drank. 

King Charles. 

In*A , tiABLY, adv. [from Infatiable.} With 
greedinefs not to be appealed. 

They were extremely ambitious, and infatiably 
covetousand therefore no impreflion, from argu¬ 
ment or miracles, could reach them. South. 

Insa'tiatb. adj, [infatiatus, Lat.j Greedy 

fo as not to be fatisfied. 

My mother went with child 
Of that infa fiats Edward. Sbpkcfp, Rich. III. 
I fatiats to purfue 

Vain war with heav’n. Milton . 

Too oft has pride. 

And helitJh difeord, and infatuate thirft 
Of others rights, our quiet di fcom pos'd. Phillips. 

Insatisfa'ction. n. f. [/Wand fatisfaBion.} 

Want; unfatisfied ftate. A word not in 
ufe. 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to consi¬ 
der of the emptinefs or injatifa&ionxsi fcvital bodies* 
and of their appetite to uke in others. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Insa'turablk. adj. [infaturabilis t Latin.] 
Not to be glutted; not to be filled. 

To Inscribe. «i>. a . [inferibo, Latin: in- 
fcrir% French.] 

i. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to fomething written on a monu¬ 
ment, or on the outfide of fomething. 
It is therefore more frequently ufed with 
an than in • 

I* all you writ to Rome, or elfe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 
Was Hill inferih'd. Shakeft,. Henry VIII. 

Connatural principles are in themfoives highly 
reafonable, and de iicible by a ftrong procefs of ra¬ 
tiocination to be mod true ; and confequently the 
high exercife of ratiocination might evince their 
truth, though there were no fuch originally inferibed 
in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Yc weeping loves! the ft ream with myrtles hide. 
And with your golden darts, now ufelefe grown, 
Infcribe a verfe on this relenting ftone. Pope. 

Zm To mark any thing with writing; as, I 
| inferibed the ftone with my name. 

3. To aflign to a patron without a formal 
dedication. 

One ode which jdeafed me in the reading, I have 
attempted to traoflate in Pindarick verfe 5 ’m that 
which is inferibed to the prefent Earf of Rochefter. 

_ _ , Drydett . 

4. To draw a figure within another. 

In the circle infcribe a fouare. 

N 
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the party accused, in his accnfatoiy/ibel, 
as the defendant himfelf ought to fuller, 
if the fame be proved. Ajliffe't Parergon • 


out 


t 


k 


or ftudu, 


in- 

be 


tracea out oy enquiry 

A jeft unfecn, Infcrutable , invifible. 

As a weather-cock on a fteeple. Shale fo . 

This king had a large heart, infer at able for good, 
and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and peo¬ 
ple happy. Bacon* 

O how infcrutable ! his equity 

Twins with hii power. Sandys. 

rr HerCUm ° they ***** recourfo as unto the oracle of 
ufe, the great determinator of virginity, conception, 
fertility, and the infcrutable infuoutiesof the whole 
h°dy. Brown, 

We (hould contemplate reverently the works of 
nature and grace, the infcrutable ways of Provi¬ 
dence, and all the wonderful methods of God'ideal- 
mg with men. After bury. 

To Inscu lp. *v. a . [wfeulfo, Latio.j To 
engrave; tu cut. 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 


•t 


f 


to Creech's Manillas. 
InSCRI ptiow. n.f. [infeription, Fr. inferip- 
tio, Latin.] 

1. Something written or engraved. 

This avarice of praife in time to come, 

Thofe long inferiptims crowded on the tomb. 

V.l Dryden. 

z. Title. 

Joubertus by the fame time led our expedition, 
whereby we reaped no advantage, it anfwering fcarce 


frotvn. 
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•t alt die promife of the infeription . 

. [In law.] An obligation made io wri¬ 
ting, whereby the accufer binds himfelf to 
undergo the fame punifhment, if he fhall 
not prove the crime which he objefis to 
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twe*] Any thing engraved. 

Timon is dead. 

Entomb’d upon the very hem o* th’ fea; 

And oo the grave ftone this infculptmre, which 
W ah wax I brought away, Shakefp. Timon* 

It was ufual to wear ringr on cither hand; but 
when precious gems and rich infculptures were add¬ 
ed, the cuftom of wearing them was craoflated unto 
th« Mr. Brown, 

To Inse'am. v. a* [tit and /earn, ,] To im- 
prefs or mark by a feam or cicatrix. 

Deep o’er his knee inf earn'd remain’d the fear. 

I'NSECT. n.f [infefla t Lat.j ^ 

1 • InfeHs may be considered together as one 
great tribe of animals: they arc called 
ixfeth from a feparation in the middle o£ 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into 
rts, which are joined together by a 
igature, as we fee in wafps and 
common flies. Loch* 

Beaft v bird, infe&, or worm, durft enter none. 

Mifortk 

2. Any thing fmall or contemptible. 

In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind; 

And fome with whom compar’d, your infell tribef 
Are but the beings of a fu miner's day. Tbomfe/r* 

Insecta'toiu n.f [from infeBor, Latin.] 
One that perfecutcs or barrafles with pur- 

Via. 

Insb'ctile. adj. [from infeSJ\ 
the nature of infcfls. 

JnfcQile animals, for want of blood, nih out all 
into legs. Bacon, 

Insecto'loger. Jr,/. [infeS and A#y^-.] 
One who ftudies or deferibes rnfc<fh. A 
word, I believe, unauthorised. 

The infedt itfelf is, according to modern infe&o - 
logerc of the ichneumon-fty kind. Derham, 

Insecure, adj . [in and fecure .] 

1. Not feenre; not confident of faffity. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment of his life, and is continually infreure noc 
only of the good things of this life, but even of lifo 
itfelf- Tilioifon, 

2. Not iafe. 

Insecurity. n*f. [in and feettrity .] 

|i. Uncertainty; want of confidence. 

It may be caflly perceived with what in fa ^ 

truth we aferibe effedfs, depending upon the natural 
period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuck 
as vary at pleafure. Brown, 

6 P * ' 2. Want 
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2 . Want of fafcty ; danger; hazard. 

The unreafonabienefs and preemption, the danger 
and defperate inftcurity of thofe that have not fo 
mich as a thought, all their lives long, to advance fo 
far as attrition and contrition, forrow and refolution 
of amendment. Hammond. 

^hsimina'tion. n.fi [infemination, Fr. in- 
ftmixo 9 Latin.] The ait of fcattering feed 
on ground. 

Insecu'txoh. ?r. f. [infecuticn, Fr. inficutio , 
Latin.] Purfuit. Not in ufe. 

Not the king’a own horfe got more before the 
wheel *. 

Of his rich chariot, that might Kill the infecution 

'feel. 

With the extreme hain of his tail. Chapman's Iliad. 

Insensate. adj. \inftnjty French; infin- 
Jato, Italian.] Stupid ; wanting thought; 
wanting fenlibility. 

Ye be reprobates ; obdurate infen fate creatures. 

Hammond. 

So fond are mortal men, 

A* their own ruin on themlclves t* invite, 

* Imfenfate left, or to fenfe reprobate. 

And with blindnefc internal (truck. Milton*t Agon. 

Insensibility. n.fi [tnjknfibdite , French; 

from infenfibU 
f.. Inability toperceire. 

Inftnfibllity or flow motions may be thus accounted 
for: motion cannot be perceived without perception 
of the parts of fpace which it left, and thofe which 
it next acquires. Glanville. 

2 . Stupidity; dulnefs of mental percep¬ 
tion. 

3. Torpor; dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 
Pnse'nsible. adj. [infenftblr> French.] 

t. Imperceptible; not discoverable by the 
fenfes.. 

What is that word honour? air; a trim reckon¬ 
ing. Who hath it? he that died a Wednefday.. 
JDoth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it ? no. Is it 
infcnJibU then ? yea, to the dead. But will it not 
live with the Living? no. Why ? detra&ioo will not 
fuffer it. Sbakrfpeare. 

Two fmalJ and almoft infenfilbt pricks were found 
Upon Cleopatra's arm. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs . 

• The denfe and bright light of the circle will ob- 
feure the rare, and weak light of thefc dark colours 
round about it, and render them almoft infenjiblt . 

Newton's Optich. 

Slowly gradual; fo as that no progrefs is 
perceived.. 

They fall away*. 

Aodlangutfh with infcnJibU decay. Dry dm. 

3.. Void of feeling, cither mental or cor¬ 
poral. 

I; thought 

1 then was palling to my former ft*re 
InfcnJibU ; and forthwith to dillolve. Milton, 

Accept an obligation without- being a Have to the 
giver, or infcnJibU of his kindnefs. Wotton. 

jy Void of emotion, or atfeftion. 

You grow infenfibli (o the convenience of riches, 
the delights of honour and praife. Temple. 

You render mankind infenjiblt to their beauties, 
and have deftroyed the empire of love. Dry den. 

Insf.'nsiblenem. it. fi. [from infenfiLU.] 
Abfcnce of perceptioninability to per¬ 
ceive. 

The 1 nftnjihlentfs of the pain proceeds rather from 
The relaxation of the nerves than their.obftruttion. 

Rjy. 

Insensibly. . odrii. [from iufenfibhj] 

L Imperceptibly; in fitch a manner as is 
not difeovered by the fenfe*. 

The pUnetearth, fo ftedfaft though (he feem, 
btfenjibly three different motions moves. Milrm- 
The hills rife itfenfibly % and leave the eye a vaft 
uninterrupted progrefs. AJJi/on cm Italy. 

2* By How degrees. 

Equal they were form’d, 
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Save what fin hath impair’d, which yet hath 
wrought « 

Infrnjibly. Milton. 

-Propofals agreeable to our pillions will infenjibly 
prevail upon our weaknefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

Cadenus 

Infnjibly came on her fide. SiAft. 

3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 

Tnse y aRabi'l 1 TV. "I ft. /. [from infepara 
Insf'farablenfss. J i/e.] The quality 
of being fuch as cannot be fevered or 
divided. 

The parts of pure fpace are immoveable, which 
follows from their infepar ability % motion being no¬ 
thing but change of diltance between any two things: 
but this cannot be between parts that are infeprabk. 

Locke. 

Inseparable, adj. [inj'epar able % French; 
iitftparabilis , Latin.] Not to be disjoined ; 
united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and 
infrparab/e conjunction of counfel with kings, and 
the wife and politick ule of counfel by kings. 

Bacon. 

Thou, my (hade 

Infeparable , muft with me along \ 
her death from fin no pow’r can leparate. 

Milton. 

Care and toll came into the world with fin, and 
remain ever fince infeparable from it. Locke. 

No body feels' pain, that he wifhss ‘‘‘not to be eafed 
of, with a defire equal to that pain, and infeparab/e 
from it. Locke 

The parts of pure fpace are infeparab/e one from 
the other, fo that the continuity caunot be feparated, 
neither really nor mentally. Locke. 

Together out they fly. 

Inf parable now the iruth and lie; 

And this or that umnix’t no mortal e'er (hall find. 

Pope. 

Inseparably, adv. [from infeparable 
With indiflbluble union. 

Browning of metals is, when the bafer metal is 
fo incorporate with the more rich as it cannot be 
feparatad ; as if filver Chou Id be infeparably incorpo¬ 
rated with gold. Bacon. 

Him thou (halt enjoy, 

Infeparably thine. Milton. 

Reftleffuefs of mind feems infeparably annexed to 
human nature. Temple. 

Aiheifts muft confefs, that before that aftigned 
period matter had exifted eternally, infeparably en¬ 
dued with this principle of attraction; and yet had 
never attracted nor convened before, during that in¬ 
finite duration. Bentley . 

T9 INSE'RT. *f. a. [infire r> Fr. infero 9 in - 
fiertum , Latin.] To place in or amongft 
other things. 

Thofe words were very weakly lnfert<A % where 
they are foliable to mifconftruCfion* Stilling fleet. 

With the worthy gentleman's name I will infert it 
at length in one 01 ray papers. Addifon. 

It is the editor's intercit to infert what the author’s 
judgment had rejected. Swift. 

Poefy and oratonr omit things not cfTcntial, and 
infert little beautiful digreflions, in order to place 
every thing in the moft afFe&iug light. Watts. 

Insertion, n. f [infert ten $ Fr. infirtio , 

Latin.] 

1. The aft of placing any thing In or among 

other matter. 

The great di fid vantage our hiftorians labour under 
is too tedious an interruption, by tlie infertion of re¬ 
cords in theinnarration. Felton on the Clafficks . 

An Alaus, commonly ealled-the twifting of the guts, 
is either a circumvolution or in/ertiott of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbutbnot. 

2. The thing inferted.- 

He foftens the relation by fuch infertions, before 

• he dcfcribcs the event. Broome . 

ToInse'rve. i\m. [infcr'viop Latin.] To 

* be of ufe to an end. 

Inse ; rvi w.\vr*adj. [infemtitnt , Latin.] Con- 

11 ' ducive; of ufe to an end. 
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The providence of God, which difpofoth-ef co 
part in vatu, where there is no digeftion to be made, 
makes not any parts infervient to that iutention. 

Brown. 

To Ikshe'll. n>. a. [in and Jbeil.] To hide 
in a (hell. Not ufed. 

Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius* banifoment, 
Thrufts forth his horns again into the world. 

Which wtrcin/hel/’d when Marcius, flood for Rome, 
And durft not once peep out. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Inshi'f. *v. a. [m and Jhip.\ To fiiut in 
a (hip; to flow; to embaik. Not ufed. 
We fay fimply to fhip. 

Sec them fatcly brooght to Dover ; where, in* 

flipp'd* 

Commit tl»em to the fortune of the fea. Shakefp. 

TcInshri'ne. v. a. [in and^ifVf.] To 
inclofc in a (brine or precious cafe. It is 
written equally ettfhritte .- 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inflrines thee in his heart. Sbukejp. Henry VI. 

Nut Babylon, 

Equall’d in all its glories, to inflrinc 

Bel us. Milton. 

Fnsxde. tt.f. [in and Jidef\ Interiour part ; 
part within. Oppofcd to the furface or 

out fide. 

Look’d he o* th* infule of the papers ? 

—lie did unfeal them. Shakrfp. Henry Vfll, 

Shew the injide of your purfe to the outfule oi his 
hand, and no more ado. Shakefp. PP’inu r's Tale. 

Here are the outrides of the one, the infldes of the 
’ other, and therethe moiety 1 promifed ye. 

L ’ Fflrange. 

As for the injide of their neft, none bat themfelves 
were concerned in it. AJdiJoa's Guardian. 

Insidia'tor. it. f. [Lat. ] One who lives 

in wait. DiBionary. 

INSl'DIOUS. adj. [ infidieux , French; m- 
fidhfittt Latin.] Sly; circumventive; di¬ 
ligent to entrap; treacherous. 

Sinee men mark all our fteps, and watch our bait¬ 
ings,. let a fenfe of their infldious vigilance excite us 
fo to behave ourfclves, that they may find a convic¬ 
tion of the mighty power of Chriftianity towards re¬ 
gulating the pafiions. Alter bury* 

They wing their courie. 

And dart on diflant coafts, if fome (harp rock. 

Or (hoal injidiom , breaks not their career. Thamfon. 

Insidiously. ad<v. [from infidiout .] In a 
fly and treacherous manner; with mali¬ 
cious artifice. 

The caftle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas the 
Lacedemonian injidioujly^ and in violation of league. 

Bacon. 

Simeon and Levi fpoke not only falfely but #*//- 
diou/ly , nay hypocritically, abufing their profelyies 
and their religion, for the edecking their cruel dc- 
figns. Govcrmsncni of the Tongue. 

I'nsicht. n.fi [iirfiebt, Dutch. This word 
had formerly the accent on the laft {yl* 
lable.] Introfpeftion ; deep viewy know¬ 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough 
(kill in any thing. 

Hardy fiicpherd, fuch as thy merits, fuch may 
be her inftght juftly to grant thee reward. Sidney. 

Straitway fent with careful diligence 
To fetch a leech, the which had great infight 
In that difeafe of grieved confcieaec. 

And well could cure the fame;, hi* name was Pa¬ 
tience. Spenfcr. 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to 
be able writers, when they (hall be thus fraught with 
an univerfal i/J/gbt into things.. Milton. 

'the ufe of a little infight m tho(e parts of know¬ 
ledge, which are not a. man's- proper bufinefe, is to 
accuilom our minds to all .forts ot ideas. Locke. 

A garden gives us a great infight into the contri¬ 
vance and wifJom of providence, and fuggefls innu¬ 
merable fubjedh of meditation. Spe&ator » 

Dueconfideration, and a deeper Inflght into things, 
foou have mado them fcnfiblc ot their error. 

" Woodward. 
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Insignificance. ) n.f. [infignificance 9 Fr. 
Insigni ficancy, 3 from mfignificant.] 
!• Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 

To give an account of eJl the iwfignificaneies and 
verbal nothings of this philosophy, would be to tran- 
feribe it- Glattville . 

2. Unimportance. 

As I was ruminating on that I had feen, I could 
not forbear rcficfli»| on the infignificancy of human 
art, when lei in companion with ihc defigns of Pro¬ 
vidence. _ Addifon'i Guardian, 

" My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 

W ith eafy i/ifignijicmncc of though r. Gar tb. 

Insignificant, adj. [in and fignificant .] 

1. Wanting meaning ; void of iignification. 

•Tiil you can weight and gravity explain. 

Thole words are inJigmjUmrn and vain. Blaclmore. 

z. Unimportant; wantingw 
tual. This fenfe, tliougl 
authority, is not very proper. 

That I might not be vapoured down by infigwifi- 
cant teftimomei, I prefumed to ufe the great name 
of your fociety to annihilate all fuch arguments. 

Glanv. Sccpf Prefact. 

* ^ Calumny rob* the publick of all that benefit that 
it may juflly claim from the worth and virtue of 
particular perfons, by rendering their virtue utterly 
infgwificmnt. South. 

All the arguments to a gobd life will be very infig- 
nificani to a mao that hath a mind to be wicked, 
when remi&on of fin may be had upon cheap terms. 

. Ti/htfin. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and Infignifi- 
cant than the toum of a people, mitigated againft a 
king- jiJdUbn. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo 
proper as bleeding, often repeated: ftyptkfe are often 
infignifeant. Arbutbnot . 

Insignificantly, adv. [from infigntfi- 

cent.] 

1. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they 
underfUnd not their import, but ufe them imfigmiji- 
canity, as the oigan or pipe renders the tune, which 
it underftand* not. Hale, 

' 2. Without importance or effeft. 
Insincere, adj, [infincerus, Lat. in and 

fincere.\ 

1. Not what he appears ; not hearty; dif- 
fembling ; unfaithful; of perfons. 
a. Not found; corrupted ; of things. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefc fear. 

To render fleep’s foft b Idling* infincere T 
Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme. 

The day reflexion and the midnight dream. Pope 

Insincerity, n.f. [from infincere .] Dif. 
Emulation; want of truth or fidelity. 

If men IhouW always a£ under a walk, and in 
difguifc, that indeed betrays defign and iwjineerity. 

Broome on the OdjJfiy. 
rdNSi'NEW. ns. a. [tn and fine*w.] f 0 
• ftrengthen; to confirm. A 
nfed. 

All members of our caule. 

That arc igfinrwed to this atfioe. Shakefp 

Insi'nuant .adj. [French.] Having the 
power to gain favour. 


word 


not 


Men not,10 quick perhaps of conceit as Cow to 

C ons, and commonly lefs inventive than judicious, 
foever prove very phufibk, infinuant 9 .v* fortu- 

fialc oicn. Wot ton . 

To INSINUATE. *v. a. \injbmer t Fr. in- 
finuo , Latin.] 
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At the »fle ©f Rhee he infinuated himtclf into the 
very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. 

. . . Clarendon . 

3. To hint; to impart indireftly. 

Aud all the fictions bards purfue 
l>o but infinuate what's true. Swift. 

4. To inllil; to infufe gently. 

All tlie arts of rhetorick, betides order and dear* 
nets, are for nothing elle but to infinuate wrong ideas, 
move the paffions, and thereby millead the judgment. 

Locke. 

To Insinuate. */. n . 

1. To wheedle; to gain on the affeftions by 
gentle degrees. 

I love no colours; and without all colour 
Of bale ifi/mating flattery, 

I pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shakefp. 

2. To ftcal into imperceptibly; to be con¬ 
veyed inlenfibly. 

Peftilcntial miafms infinuate into the humoral and 
CDntifbent parts of the body. Harvey. 

3. I know not whether Milton does not ule 
this word, according to its etymology, 
for, to enfold; to wreath; to wind. 

Ciofc the fcrpent fly 
lrtfinvatingi of his fatal guile 
Cave proof unheeded. Milton. 

Insinuation, n.f [, infinuatio , Lat . infi - 

nuatkn, French, from in ft kb ate.] The 

power of pkafing or Healing u->on the 
affe&ions. * 

When the induftnr of one man hath fettled the 
work, a new man, by infinumtion or mifintormation, 
may not fuppiant him without a juft caufe. 

„ , Bacon. 

He had a natural infinuation and addreft, which 
made him acceptable in the belt-company. 

T , Clarendon. 

Insi nu ative. adj. [from infinuate.] Steal¬ 
ing on the aftelhons. 

It is a ft range imfimuative power which example 
tod cuftom have upon us- Gov. of the Tongue. 

Insinua'tor, n . f . [ infimator 9 Lat.] He 

that infinuaies. Ainfiwortb. 

INSl'PID, adj . [infifide, French; infipidus . 
Latin.] 

1. Wanting tafte;. wanting power of affix¬ 
ing the organs of guft. 

Sonte earths yield, by d>ftillation, a liquor very far 
from being inodorous or infipid . . Boyle. 

Our fathers very much admir’d their faucet fwcct, 
And often call’d for fugar with their meat; 

Lfipid tafte, old friend, to them that Paris knew } 
Where rocambole, fhallot, and the rank gailick grew. 

*r*c* 1 1 tCing. 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, 

which the ancients deferibed as infipid. 

. Flayer on the Humours. 

She lays 10 me ufcfijl bile a fide, 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. Prior. 

2. Wanting fpirit; wanting pathos; flat; 
dull; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble mind forme, 

And hei infipid foul for Ptolemy; 

A heavy lump of-earih without defire, 

A heap of allies that o'irlay your fire. Dryd. Cleom. 

Some Ihort excursions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid ftuff. Dry den. 

Insipidity. ) n . f . [ infiptdite , Fr. from 
Insipidness. J infipid .] 

1. Want of tafte. 

2. Want of life or fpirit. 
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... , , . --— into and placidly 

depends the veflcls of vegetables. Hitodwara 

2. To pulh gently into favour or regard . 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 

.There is no particular evil which hath not fom- 
appearance ofgoodncfi, whereby to infinuate itfclf. 

Hooker. 


rjoen s lines ihine ftrongly through the infipl- 
d/fy of Tate’s. ^ fL 

Insipidly, adv. [from infipid. 1 

Without tafte. 

2. Dftlly; without fpirit. 

t)ne great reafon why many children abandon 
themldvcs wholly to filly fporti, and tiifle away all 
their time ifipidfa u btcaufe they have found their 
curiobty baulked* JUcke, 

igitized by Microko r 


Wfie ncb. n.f. \infip;e»tia, Latin.] FoIIv. 
want of underftanding. 

7 h INSIST, •v. n. [»nfifter r French; infifio, 
Latin.] 

1. To Hand or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the 

partition arc fo ordered, that the angles on one fidfe 

tnfifi upon the centers of the bottom of the cells on 
the other fide. $ 

2. Nor to recede from terms or affertiousT 
to perlift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfoliitc. 

As our conditions lhall inf ft upon,- 

Our peace IhalJ ftand firm as rocky mountains. 

3. To dwell upon in difeourfe;. 

Were there no other act of holUity but thit which 
we have hitherto infified on, the intercepting of her 
supplies were irreparably injurious to her. 

r / ^ Decay cf Piety. 

Insi stent, adj. [infifiens 9 Latin.] Refting 

upon any things 0 

The breadth of the fubftrudtion muft be at lcail 
double to the infifient wall. Wottor.. 

Insi tiency *. f [ iti an d fitio, ^Latin.] 
Exemption from thirft. 

hat is more admirable than the fitnefs of everv 
creature for the ufe we make ot him i The docility 

0 cle P hs »nt, and die infuiency of a camel for tra-* 
veiling m defarts. GreVjm 

Insi'tion. n. fi [infitio, Latin.] The in- 

fertion or ingraftment of one branch inta 
another. 

Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing, 
of culture or civility: 00 tiHage,.graftiug,or infition. 

Insi'sturj. n. f. [from inf,ft ] This word 
feems In Shake/feate to fignify conftancy 
or regularity, but is now not ufed^ 

The hcav’ns themfelves, the planets, and tfit 
center, 

Obfcrve degree, priority, and place, 

- c °orfc, proportion, fealon, form, 

Othcc and coftom, in all line of order. Sbakefp. 

To TnsnaFe. v. a, [in sendfirarr.] 

To intrap; to catch in a trap, vin,. or 
fnare; to inveigle— 

xxr^ yw * & thou fu * ar on bottled fpider, 
Wbufc deadly web in/naretb thee about. Shake fa 

She inf war'd Jr ' 

Mankind with her fair looks.. Milton , 

By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
I rtf ware a gudgeon, or perhapr a trout; 

Though Dryden once exclaim'd in partial fate: " 
He filh 1—becaulf (he man attempts to write. 

2. To intanglc in difficulties or perplexities. - 

That which in a great parr, in the weightieft* 
caules belonging to this prefect controverfy, Juih in- 
jwared the judgments both of fundry good and of 
tome well learned men, is the manifeft truth of cer¬ 
tain general principles, whereupon the ordinance* 
that ferve for ufual practice in the church of Cod 
are grounded. Hooker. 

That the hypocrite reign nor, left the people 
Infitared. . xxxiv. 30.. 

3. Enfnare is more frequent. 

Insna'rer. »r./* [from infitare-.]* He that? 
infhare*. 

Inso'ciable. adji [inficiahle , French ; info~ 
ciabilh, Latin.] • ’> 

1.. Avcrie from converfation. 

If this aultere i*foci able life 
Change net your offer made in heat'of blood. 

r ui r • . Shake/fit. 

2.. incapable of connexion or union 

1 he low eft ledge or row mult be'merely of ftone,- 
cl&iety laid, without mortar, which it a cent ral cau¬ 
tion tor all pans in building that are contiguous to 
board or timber, becaufe lime and wood are info**- 
dalle •. Wort on's ■ ArcblteShire, 

InsobjuFtyJ. 






r n s\ 

Ilf*OBRl # ETY. #. f [iff ttod fibtitfpJ] 
Drunkennefs; want of fobriety. 

He whofe confefence upbraids him with profane- 
nefr toward* God, and infobrietj towards htmfelf, it 
he it jutt to his neighbour^ ne thinks he hat quit 
fcoi i. * Decay of Fitly. 

ToFNbOLATE. *v.a. [infilb, Latin.] To 
dry in the fun; to expofe to the aftipn 
of the fun. 

Insolation, n. f [info’aiimt, Fr. from in- 
folate .] Expoiition to the fun. 

We ufe thefe tvwert for inflation, refrigeration, 
■COQvcrfuion, and for tba new of divers meteors. 

- Baton, j 

If it have not a fufficient inf elation it looketh pale,: 
and attains not its laudable colour: if k be funnel 
too long* it fuflereth a tcrrefa&ion. Brown. 

1 nsolsncc. 1 *. f. [infdence, French ; In- 

I'nsolenct. j Jolentia, Lat.] Pride ex¬ 
erted in contemptuous and overbearing 
treatment of others; petulant contempt. 

They could not red rain the infolency of O'Neal, 
who, finding none now to withftand him, made him- 
iclf lord of thofe people that remained. Spcnftr. 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which be treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
His infolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. Shakefp. 

Blown with infoltnce and wine. Mitten. 

Publick judgments are the banks and Chores upon 

which God breaks the infolency of iinners, and ftays 
their proud v\ avei. Tillotfon. 

The fteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thoughtlefs infe/ence of power. 

For fport alone, purfues (he cruel chace. ‘Tkemfon. 

The fear of any violence, either againft her own 
ferfon or againft her fon, might deter Penelope from 
tiling any endeavours to remove men of fuch infdence 

Br 
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and power. 

3 o Yk sole nc e. v. a. [from the rioun.] To 
infult; to treat with contempt. A very 
bad word. 

The bilhops,who were firft faulty, infolenced and 
- aftaulted. King CJbaries. 

In sol ekt. adj.^ \jnfolertt, French; inf dens f 
Latin.] Contemptuous of others ; haugh¬ 
ty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces, which 
we refeued : vi&ery itfelf hath not made us infolent 
mafters. Alter bury. 

I'nsolently. cd<v. [infolenter. Latin.] With 
contempt of others; haughtily; rudely, 

VVhat 1 muft difprove. 

He infoltntly talk *d to me of love. Dryden. 

Not fa&ion, When it Ihook thy regal feat, 

Not feoates, infoltntly hud, 

Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 

■Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dry den. 

Brian!, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very infoltntly, more like a criminal than a pri- 
foner ofwar. Add if on. 

Inso'lvaile. adj • [infoldable, Fr. nr and 
fclose. ] 

1. Not to be Iblved; not to be cleared; 
inextricable; fuch as admits of no folu- 
tion, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling enquiries 
concerning vacuums, the do£lrine of infinities, indi- 
wifiblrt and incommenfurabies, wherein there appear 
fome info tv able difficulties. Walts on the Mind. 

2 . That cannot be paid. 

Inso'luble. adj. Xjufdulle ,French: infol 

btlh, Latin.] 

h Not to be cleared; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what foal I the Scripture be but a 
fnare and a torment to weak confciencet, filling them 
with infinite fcrupulofities, doubts inf dude, and ex¬ 
treme defpair. Hooker. 

Not to be diflolved or feparated. 

■Stooy matter may grow in any part of a human 
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body i for when any thing infduble fticki In any part 
of the body, it gathers a cruft abaut ir. Arbuthnct. 

Insc/lve nt. adj . [in and fol'vo * Latin.] 
Unable to pay. 

By public declaration h* proclaimed himfclf In- 
fclvtnt of thofe vaft Aim* he had taken upon credit. 

iiovnl. 

A farmer accufed his guards for robbing him of 
oxen, and the emperor foot the offenders $ but de¬ 
manding reparation of the accufer for fo many brave 
fellows, and finding him infolvtnt, compounded the 
matter by taking his life. Add fon. 

An infdvent is a man that cannot pay his debr». r 

Watts. 

Infolvtnt tenant of incumber'd fpace. Smart. 

Insolvency, n. f [from infolveet.] In¬ 
ability to pay debts. An aft of infdvency 
is a law by which imprifoned debtors arc 
releafed without payment. 

Insomu'ch. conj. [in fo much.] 

1. So that; to fuch a degree that. 

It hath ever been the ufe of the conqueror to de- 
fpife the language of the conquered, and to force him 
to leam his: fo did the Romans always ufe, info- 
much that there is no nation but is fprinkled with 
their language. Sfenfer. 

To make ground fertile, afhes excel; info much as 
the countries about ./Etna have amends made them, 
for the mi (chiefs the eruption* do. Bacon. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, Infomuch that he 
made his fortune by it. L*Ef range. 

They made the ground uneven about their nelt, 
infomuch that the flatc did not lie fiat upon ir, but 
left a free paftag* underneath. Addifon. 

2. This word is growing obfofete. 

To In 9 P e'ct, tv. a. [infpicic t infpe8nm % Lat.] 

To look into by way of examination. 
Inspection, n.f. [infpe&ion, Fr. injpc&ia, 

Lat.] 

1. Prying examination; narrow and clofe 
fu rvey. 

With narrow fearch, and with infpeElion deep, 
Confider every creature. Milton. 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
ftood ; that offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquisi¬ 
tive, to the infpeEliob of the fevereft and the moft 
awakened reafon; for, being ftcure of her fubftan- 
tial truth arid purity, the knows that for her to be 
feen and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, 
a* there needs no greater argument for men to love 
the light thsn to fee it. South. 

2. Superintendence; prefiding care. In the 
firft fenfe it fhouid have into before the 
objeft, and in the fecond fenfe may admit 
over; but authors Confound them. 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds,- when they 
run no hazard 6 i being diverted to improper ends, 
for want of our own inffeBien. At ter bury. 

Weftiould apply ourlclves toftudy tftfe perfections 
of God, and to procure lively and vigorous impref- 
fions of hi* perpetual prefence with us, and infpe&ion 
over us. Atttrbury , 

The divine infpeElion into the affairs of the world, 
doth neceflarily follow from the nature and being of 
God; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his evidence. Bentley. 

Insfe'cto*. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A prying examiner. 

With their new light our bold inffeBors weft. 
Like Cham, to (hew their father** nakedneft. 

Denham. 

2. A fuperintendent. 

Young men m*y travel under a wife infpeEhr or 
tutor to different parts, that they may bring home 
ufeful knowledge. Watts. 

Inspe'rsion. zr. f [infperfio, Latin.] A 
Iprinkling upon. Ainfworth . 

To Insph e're. nr. a. [itt and fphere. ] To 
place in an orb or fphere. 

Where thofe immortal (hapes 
Of bright aerial fpirit* live inffber'd, 

1 n region* mild of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

Inspi'babl adj • [firom infpireA \< ch 

*Cfi ? f<cvU 7? Ir WcrDSOTr^ 
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may be drawn in with the breath, which 
may be infufed. 

To thefe inferable hurts, we may enumerate thofe 
they feftain from their expiration of iuiigiaou* ft cam*. 

Haroey. 

Inspiration, n.f [from infpire. J 

1. The aft of drawing in the breath. 

In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymp* 
toms are a violent fever, and a moft exquifite pain io« 
creafed upon inff>irari~*. by which ir is ditlinguiftied 
from a pleurify, in which the greateft pain is in ex¬ 
piration. ArbutbnoU 

2. The aft of breathing into any thing. 

$. Infufion of ideas into the mind by a ftU 
perior power. 

1 never fpoke with her in all my life, » 

—How can (he then call us by our names, 

Unlefs it be by infpiration t Shakefp, 

Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at 
their death have good infpiratians, Sbaiefp, 

We to his high infpiration owe. 

That what was done before the flood we know. 

Denham m 

What the trag^ian wrote, the late focccfe 
Declares was injpiration, and not guefs. Denham . 

Infpiration is when an overpowering impreffion of 
any propofition is made upon the mind by God him- 
felf, that gives a convincing and indubitable evidence 
of the trutn and divinity of it: fo were the prophcci 
and the apoftles infpired. Watts . 

To INSPl'RE. v. n. [infpiro, Latin; /*• 
fpirer, Frcrtch.] To draw in the breath ; 
oppofed to expire. 

if the inferring and expiring organ of any animal 
beftopt, it luddenly yields to nature and dies* 

jWdlettm 

7?Inspire, nr. a. 

i. To breath into. 

Ye nine, deftend and (ing. 

The breathing inftruments infpire. r°t'- 

1. 1 o mfufe by breathing. 

He knew not his Maker, and he that Infpired 
into him an active foul, and breathed in a living 
fp' rit - . . Wifd.ts.ii. 

3. To infufe into the mind; to imprefs 
upon the fancy. 

I have been troubled in my deep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath imfpir'd. Shot. 

Then to the heart inf fir'd 
Vernal delight. Milton , 

4. To animate by fupematural infufion. 

Nor th* inf fir'd 

Cafialian fpring. Mskon. 

Erato, thy poet’s mind inf fire. 

And till his foul wiih thy eeleftial fire. Dryden . 

The letters arc often read to the young religious, 
to inffirt them wj th fentiiftents of virtue. Addifon. 

$. To draw in with the breath. 

By means of futphurous coal-fmoaks dig lungs are 
ftifled and opprefled, whereby they are forced to in- 
ffires nd expire the air with difficulty, in comparifon 
of the facility of inf firing and expiringnbe air in the 
country. Harvey. 

His baleful breath inffiring as he glides ; 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides. Dryden. 

In&pirer. n.f [from infpire .] He that 
infpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and 
preferver of the world, the moft gracious redeemer, 
fan&ificr, and inffiret of mankind, be all honour. 

Derbam. 

To Inspi'rit. v. a. [in and fpirit.] To 
animate; toaftuate; to fill with life and 
vigour; to euliven; to invigorate; to 
encou rage. 

It has pleafed God to tnfpirit and agnate all hit 
evangelical methods by a concurrence of fupematural 
ftrength, which makes it not only eligible but pof- 
fible, eafy andpleafaot, to do whatever he commands 
US. Decay of Piety. 

A difereet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the 
fenrtce of th* church folemn and affe&ing, infpkits 
the ftuggiffiy and inflames even the devout wor¬ 
th ipper. Aiterbury. 

The 
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The courage of Agamemnon is inftlrhed by love! 
tfcmpu? and ambition. Vote's Pref. to the Iliads, 

I el joy or cafe, lee affluence or content, 

And ihe gayconfcicr.ee of a life well fjpenr. 

Calm ev'ry thought, infirit ev’ry grace, 

Ciow in thy heart, a 1 d ,r*ile upon thy face. Pope. 

fo Inspissate. •v. a . [/* an&fpiffits, Lat.J 

To thickefi; to make thick. 

Sugar doth infpiffatt the fpirits of the wine, and 

f&akcth them cot lo eafy to rctoivc into vapour. 

Bacptt- 

Thi* oil farther infpiffaud by evaporation turns 
into balm- Arbutbnot tut Aliments. 

Ikspissa'tiqn. is./, [from infpifateJ] The 
of making any liquid thick. 

The cffe& i» wrought by Ac infpiffaticn of the; 
air. BacOti. 

Recent urine will cry (Hire by infpijfation , and 
afford a fait neither acid nor alkaline, Arbutbnot. 

INSTABILITY, n.f. [ infiabilitas , from in- 
fiabilite , Fr. brfiabilis , Lat.] Inconftaacy; 
ficklenefs; mutability of opinion or con¬ 
duct. 

Inability of temper ought to be checked, when 
it dil poles men to wander irom one fcheme of govern¬ 
ment to another; fuch a ficklenefl cannot but be 
fatal to our couotiy. Addifon’s Freeholder . 

Insta'ble. adj. [inflahtlis, Lat.] Incon- 

ftant ; changing. See Unstable^ 

To IN STA'Ll- i7. [ infialler, Fr. in and 

fall. ] To advance to any rank or office, 

by placing in the feat or flail proper to 

that condition. 

She reiens a god deft now among the faints. 

That whilom was the faint of fbepherds light. 

And it in failed now in heaven'« bight Spenfer. 

Cranmer is letum d with welcome, 
lmftaU'd archbilhop of Canterbury. Shalefpeare. 

The king chofe him matter of the horfe, alter this 
he was infilled of the moft noble order, Holton. 

Inst all a'taan* n.f. [infcitation, French, 
from inftali. ] The aft of giving vifible 
pofieffion of a rank or office, by placing 
m the proper feat. 

Upon the election the bifhop gives « mandate for 
.. his infallatien. ^fife's Farergon. 

Instalment. n.f. [from infall.\ 
a. The aft of inflating. 

Is it not eafy * # * 

To trfzke lord William Hatting* of our mind. 

For the infalmeat of this noble duke 
1 In the feat royal # Sbakefpeare*s Richard III. 

The feat in which one is inftalied. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves. 

The fevers! chairs of.order look you fcour | 

Each fair infalment , coat and fcveral crell 
With loyal blazon evermore be bleft! Sbakefpeare. 

INSTANCE. \ ' r r V, 1 * 

l'nsxANCY. j “ S' W m “' Fr J 

1. Importunity; urgency; folicitation. 

Chriftian teen fhould much better frame them- 
feiftt to thofe heavenly precept* which our JLord and 
Siviocr with fo great infancy gave ua concerning 
peace and unity, if we did concur to hava the ancient 
council* renewed. bl °* tr ' 

%. Motive; influence; preffing argument. 

Not now in nfe. 

She dwells fo fecurely upon her hoDtmr, that folly 
litres not prefent itfelf. How, could I come to her 
- with any dirtttion in my hand, my defires had in- 
fiance and argument to commend thimfelvcs. 

Sbakefpeare*s Merry (Fives of Windfor. 

The infauces that fecond mat triage move. 

Are bafe refpe&s of thrift, but oooe of love. 

Sbakefp. 

3. Profecotion or procefs of a fuit. 

The inf once of a caufe is faid to be that judicial 
procefs which it made from the conteftation of a fuit, 
even to the time of pronouncing lenience in the 
caufe, or till the end of three yean. Ayl{ffe. 

p p v ja m pie; document. 

Yet doth this accident 
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So far pxceed all iufance, all difeofufe. 

That I am tgady to dittrutt mine eyes. Sbakefpeare 
In furnaces of copper and brafs, where vitriol is 
oftencaft in, thererifetb fuddenly a fly, which fome 
times moveth on the wall* of the furnace; fomc- 
times in the fire below; and dieth prcfently as foon 
as it is out of the furnace: which is a noble infaace 
and worthy to be weighed. Bacon, 

We find in hiflory infiances ol perfons, who, after 
their prifons have been flung open, have chofen ra¬ 
ther to languifh in their dungeons, than flake their 
miserable lives and fortunes upon the fuccefs of a re¬ 
volution. # Addifon, 

The greateft faints are fometimes made the moft 
remarkable infances of flittering. Auerbury. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be removed nearer 19 the 
fun, and revolve tor Jnfonce in the orbit of Mercury, 
the whole ocean would boil with heat. Bentley, 
The ufe of infantes is to illuttrate and explain a 
difficulty ; and ibjs end is heft anfwersd by fuch #ir- 
Jlantes as are familiar and common. Baker, 

5 . State of any thing. 

Thefe feem as if, in the time of Edward the Firtt, 

they were drawn up into the form of a law in the firtt 
infante. Hale 

6 . Occafion; aft. 

The performances required on cur part, are no 
other than what natural reafon has endeavoured to re¬ 
commend, even in the moft fevtre and difficult jn- 
fianfe* of duty. Rogers. 

A foul fupreme in each hard infante tTj’d 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. _ Pope. 

If Eufebia has lived as free from fin as it is pcffible 
for human nature., it is becatife fhe ia always watch¬ 
ing and guarding againft all infantes of pride. 

Lew's Seriw Call. 

To Tnsta nce. *v. ttm [from the noun. J To 
give or offer an example. 

As xo felfe citations, that the world may fee how 
little he is to be tnifted, I (ball infante in two or 
three about which he makes the loudett clamour. * 

Tillotfon. 

In tragedy and fat ire, this age and the laft have 
excelled the ancients; and I would infante in Shake- 
fpeare of the former, in Dorfet of the latter. 

Dryden's fseveral. 

I'NSTANT. adj . [inf ant , Fr. infans , Lat.] 

1. Preffing; urgent; importunate; earnrft 

And they were infant with loud voices, requiring 
that he might be crucified. Luke, xxiii. 23. 

^rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; con¬ 
tinuing infant in prayer. Romans t xii. 12. 

2. Immediate; without any time interven¬ 
ing; prefent. 

Our good old friend, beftow 
Your needful counlel to our bufinefles,* 

W hich crave the infant ufe. Sbakefp. King Lear . 

Th* Infant ft robe of death denounc'd to-day. 
Remov'd far off. Milton . 

Hot native country thou, nor friend fhalt fee; 

Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come ; 
Impending death is thine, and infant doom. Prior. 

3 . Quick ; making no delay. 

Infant without diifturb they took alarm. Milton. 
Griev'd that a vifitsnt fo long ibould wait 
, Unraark’d, unhooour’d, at ft monarch's gate ; 

Infant he flew with hofpitable haftc. 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 

Fopf. 

ILstaht. »./ [infant, Fr.] 

1 . Infant is fuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no fucceffion. Locke. 

There is fcarce an imftamt between their fiouriih- 
ing and their not being. Hooker. 

Her nimble body yet in time mutt move. 

And not in infants through all places ttride ; 

But fhe is uigh and far, beneath, above, 

In point of time, which thought cannot divide. 

Davies. 

At any Infant of time the moving atom is but in 
one Angle point of the line; therefore all btftth.it 
one point is either future or paft, and no othtr parts 
»re co-eiiftent or contemporary with it. 

Bentley*s Sermon’s. 

z. A particular time. 

I can at any unfeafonablc bfant of the pight ap- 
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point her to look out at her lady's chamber window* 

i 1 ** 1 Sbakefpeare . 

3. It is ufed in low and commercial language 

for a day pf the prefent or current month* 
On the twentieth infant it is piy intention to crcft 
ft lion's head. * Addifon*s Guardian * 

Instantaneous, adj Xjnfgntaneut , Lat.] 
Done in an inftant j acting at once with¬ 
out any perceptible fucceffion; afting 
with the titmoft fpeed; done with the 
utraofl fpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the de¬ 
luge doth not ftt all agrfe with the infantaneous ac¬ 
tions of creation and annihilation. Barnet’s Theory m 
The rapid radiance infantaneous ftrikes 
Th* illumin'd mountain. •• v Thom/on. 

Instanta'nbousi.y. aebv. [from infanta - 
neour.] In an invifible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
to my thoughts, there being reafon to conclude that 
thofe came from thc^clouds, or were infantanectfly 
generated. Derbantm 

NSTANTLY. adv . [hf(inter, Lat.] 

. Immediately ; without any perceptible 
intervention of time. 

In ft great whale, the fenfe and the cfte&s of any 
one part of. the body inf sally make a tranfeurfion 
throughout the whole body. Bacon's Nat. Hif . 

Sleep t if a fitly fell on me. Milton • 

As fev’ral winds arife. 

Juft fo their natures alter bfantly* May*s Virgil» 

2. Wjth Urgent importunity. 

0 Insta'te. •v. a . [in and flan .] 

To place in a certain rank or condition* 

This kind of conquett does only inf ate the vi&or 
in thefe rights, which the conquered prince had. 

Half. 

Had this glittering monfter been born to thy pover¬ 
ty, he could not have been fo bad; nor, perhaps, had 
tny birth infated thee in the fame greatnefi, wouldlt 
thou have been better. * South. 

The firtt of them being eminently holy and dear 
(o God, fhonld derive a bletting ;o his pollcrity on 
that account, and prevail at laft to have them aifo 
accepted as holy, and infated the favour of Cod. 

Alter bwy9 

2. To inveft. Obfolcte. 

For his potteffiont. 

Although by confifeatioo they are ours. 

We do infate and widow you withal. Sbakefpeare • 

Instaur A ; tion. n.f. [inflanratiom, Fr. in- 

fiauraiio, Lat.] Reilorauon; reparation! 

renewal. 

Inste'ad. of prep. [A word formed by 
the coalition of im and Jlead , place, j 

1. In room of; in place of. 

They, ikfead if fruit, .* 

Chew'd bitter attics. Milton% 

Vary the form of fpcech, and inflead of the word 
church make it a queftion in politicks, whether the 
monument be in danger. Swift. 

2. Equal to. 

This very confideration fo a wife man is irflea# of 
a thousand arguments, to fatisfy him, that, in thole 
times, no fuch thing w.is believed. Tiilotfon . 

3. Inflead is fometimes ufed without of. 
1 n the place; in the room. 

He in dcrifion fets 

Upon their tongues a various fpirif, to rafe 
Quite out their native language, and inf tad 
Tofowa j^nglingnoifeof tongues unknown. Milton* 

To I» STfeL p. <u. a . [in and fieep .] 

1. To foak 5 to macerate in moifture. • 

Suffolk firtt died, and York, all haggled over. 

Comes to him where in gore be lay inftep'd. 

Sbakefpeare, 

2. Lying under water. 

*1 he guttered rocki, and congregated fends. 

Traitors snfeip'd to cjog the guiltlcfs keel, Sbakefp , 

I nstef. n.f. [id and fff/\ The upper 
paxt of the foot where it joints to the leg. 
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• The caltga was a military (hoe with a ttty thick 
Cole, tied above the Infiep with leather thongs. 

Arbutbuot an Coins. 

To INSTIGATE. a. [injfigo, Lat. infii- 
guer , Fr.] To urge to ill ; to provoke 

or incite to a crime. 

InsticaVton. *. f. SjiiffiigdtioH, French, 
from inftigau .] Incitement to a crime ; 
encouragement; impulf^to ill. 

Why# what need we 

Commumrwith you of this ? But rather follow 
Cur forceful infiigation. Sbakefp. fVirttor's Tale. 
It was partly by the irrigation of fome factious 
. axtalecontenu that bare principal Broke amoDgft them. 

Bacon. 

Shall any man# that wilfully procurei the cutting 
•f whole armies to pieces, fet up for an innocent ? 
As if the lives that were taken away by his infli- 
jration were not to be charged upon his account. 

L'Efit ange. 

We have an abridgment of aW the hafenefs and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and the 
infiigation of the devil could bring the foes of men 
to. South. 

Instigator. n.f. [ inftigateur, Fr. from 
ivftlgateJ] Inciter to ill. 

That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 
snifery the malicious author or inftigator of its eflfu- 

- fion. King Charles. 

Either the eagemefs of acquiring, or the revenge 
of miiSne dignities, have been the great inftigators 
pf ecclcfiamck feuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTl'L. *v* a . \jnfiillo , Lat. inftiller, 
French.]. 

u To infufe by drops. 

- He from the well of life three drops itfiilPd. 

Milton. 

3, To infinuatc any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind ; to infufe. 

Though afiemblies be had indeed for religion’s 
fake, hurtful nevtrrhclefs they may eafily prove, as 
well in regard of their fitnefs to ferve the turn of 
bcretlcks, and fuch as privily will fooneft adventure 
to inflil their poifon into men’s minds. Hooker. 

He had a farther defign to infiil and infmuatc 
good inftruttion, by contributing to men’s happinefs 
in this prefent life, Calamy. 

Thole heathens did in a particular manner infiil 
the principle into their children of loving their coun¬ 
try, which is far otherways now-a-days. Swift. 

InStiltaTion. n. y. [inftillatio, Lat, from 

infill. ] 

I, r fhc aft of pouring in by drops. 

1 he aft of infufing (lowly into the mind. 
3. The thing infufed. 

They imbiucr (he cup of life by infcnfible infill a - 
thnt. Rambler. 

Instalment. Mm fm [from infill .] 
thing infl&Iled. 

The leperous inftilmcnt. Sbaktfprare. 

Insti'nct- adjm [irift in ft, Yuinjlinftus , Lat.] 
Moved; animated. A word not in ule. 

Forth rufh’d with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal deiry, 

Flaftih'g thick names, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itfeif infiinft with fpirit, but convoy’d 

* By four cherubick ihapet. Milton. 

INSTINCT, n. f. [infiittft, Fr. inftinftus, 
Lat. This word had its accent formerly 
on the laft fyliable.] Defire or avcrfion 
afting in the mind without the interven¬ 
tion of reafon or deliberation; the power 

of determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear your highnelV death; 

And mere infiinft of love and loyalty 

Makes them thus forward in his banifhment. Shak. 

Thou know-eft 1 am at valiant a* Hercules; but 
ben are infiinft ^ the lion will not touch the true 
.prince : infiinft is a great m uter. I was a coward 
’ irfiinet : I fhall think the .better of my fell and 
thee, during my life; 1 for a valiant Hon, and thee 
for a true prince. Sbakfp, Hi my IV. 
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But providence or infiinft of nature (cents# 

Or reafon though didurb’d, and fcarceconfolted, 

To have guided me aright. Milton's Agenifies . 

Nature fird oointed out my Portius to me, 

And early taught me by her fecrct force 
To love thy perfon, ere 1 Jtnew thy merit; 

Till what was infiinft grew up into friendftij.^ 

The philofopher avers 

That reafon guides our deed, and infiinft theirs. 
fnfiinft and reafon how (hall we divide \ Prior. 

Reaibn ferves when prefs’d ; 

But honelt infiinft comes a volunteer. Pope. 

Insti'ncted. ^*. [infiinft us, Lat.] Im- 

prefled as an animated power. 1 his, nei¬ 
ther mulical nor proper, was perhaps in¬ 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguUhable beauty muft be im- 
prefted and infiinfted through the whole, which the 
defedation of fo many parts by a bad printer and a 
worfe editor could not hinder from (hining forth ? 

Bentley's Preface to Milton . 

Instinctive.[ from infiinft.] Afting 
without the application of choice or rea¬ 
fon ; riling in the mind without apparent 
caufe. 

Rais’d 

By quid infiinftive motion, tip I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton. 

It will be natural that UlyiTcs’s mind (hould fore¬ 
bode ; and it appears that the inftinftive prefage was 
a favourite opinion of Homer’s. Broome. 

Instinctively, adjm [from infiinclivc.] 
By inftinft; by the call of nature. 

The very rats 

Jnfllnftively had quitted it. Sbakefp. Tempefi. 

?e I NSTITUTE . ntm n. \inflituo, inftitutum , 
Lat. infiituer, Fr.] 

I. To fix; to cftablilh; to appoint; to 
cnaft; to fettle ; to preicribe. 

God then inftituted a law natural to be obferved by 
creatures \ and therefore, according to the manner 
of laws, the inditution thereof is deferibed as being 
cfUbli(hed by folcmn injunction. Hooker. 

Here let us breathe, and haply infiitute 
A courfe of learning, and ingenuous studies. 

Sbakefpeart. 

To the production of theeffcft they are determined 
by the laws of their nature, infiitnted and imprinted 
on them by inimitable wifdom. Hale. 

The theocracy of the Jews was inftituted bv God 
himfelf. Temple. 

To infiitute a court and country party without ma¬ 
terials# would be a very new fyltcra in politicks. 

Swift. 

z. To educate; to inftruft; to form bi 

inftruftion. 

If children were early inftituted, knowledge would 
infcnlibly infinuatc itfeif. Decay of Piety. 

INSTITUTE, n.fm [infiitut, Fr. inftitutum , 

Lat. ] 

i. Eftablilhed law; fettled order. 

This law, though cultom now diredb the courfe. 
As nature \ infiitute, is yet in force, 

Uncanccl’d, tltough difufed. Dryden. 

2m Precept; maxim; principle. 

Thou art pate in mighty ttudies grown# 

To make the Stoick infiitntes thy own. Dtyden. 

Institution, n. f. \infiitution, French; 
inf itutio , Lat.] 

1. Aft of eftablifhing. 

2. Eftablifhment; fettiement. 

The inftitution of God’s Law is deferibed as be¬ 
ing eitabli died by folemn injunction. Hooker. 

• It became him by whom all things are, to be the 
way of falvation to all, that the inftitution and refti- 
tutjnn of the world might be both wrought with one 
hand. Hooker. 

This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
body of a people, is what Icgillators have endeavoured, 
in their fcvcral fchemesor infiitut torts of government, 

to depolit in fuch hands at would preferve (he people. 

Swift. 
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3. Pofittve law. 

They quarrel fometimes with the execution of tows, 
and feme time* with the inftitution. Temple. 

The holinefs of the firft fruits and the lump is an 
holinefs merely of Inftitution , outward and nominal; 
whereas the holinels of the root is an holinefs of 
nature, inherent and real. Atterbury. 

The law and inftitution founded by Mofes was to 
tdablidi religion# and to make mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth. Forbes . 

4, Education. 

After baptifm, when it Is In infancy received, foc- 
ceeds inftruction and infiiruticn in the nature and 
fcvcral branches of that vow, which was made at tlie 
font, and in a fhort intelligible manner. Hammond. 

It is a neceifary piece of providence in the infii» 
tut ion of Our children, to train them up to fomewhat 
in their youth, that may hoocftly entertain them in 
their age. JZ Eft range. 

HisSearning was not the effeft of precept or infiim 
tuthn. Bentley . 

Institu'tionary. aij. [from inftitution.} 
Elemental; containing the firft doftrines, 
or principles of doftrinc. 

That it was not out of fafhion Ariftotle declareth 
in his politicks, among the Inftitutionary rules of 
youth. Brown. 

Fnstitutor. ft.fm [ infiituteur, French#* i«- 
Ritutor , Lat.] 

1. An eftablilher; one who fettles. 

It might have fuccceded a little better, if it had 
pleafed the infiitutors of the civil months of the fun 
to have ordered them alternately odd and even. 

Holder on Time, 

2. Inftruftor; educator. 

The two great aims which every tnfiitutor of youth 
(hould mainly and intentionally drive at. Halier. 

Fnstitutibt. nmf. [from infiitute.] Writer 
of inftitutes, or elemental inftruftions. 

Green gall the Infiitutifit would perfuade us to be 
an efiedt of an over-hoi ftoraach. Harvey on Con/,[ 

T ? Insto'p. <u. a, [in and fiof.] To clofc 

up; to ftop. 

With boiling pitch another near at band 
The feams infiops. Dryden*s Ann. Mlrab. 

To INSTRUCT. *Vm a. participle preterit; 
inftrufttd or ittfiruftm [itfiruo, Latin; in- 
ft rut re, Fr. ] 

1. To teach; to form by precept; to in¬ 
form authoritatively; to educate ; to in- 
ftitute; to direft. 

Out of lieaven he made thee to hear his voice that 
he might infiruel thee. Deut. iv. 36. 

His God doth infiruft him to diferetion, and doth 
teach him. Ifa. xxviii. a§. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, infirufted about 
the fong, becaufc he was lkilfut. 1 Cbrort. to. 22. 

Thou approved the things that are more excellent, 
being inftrufttd our ol the law. Rem it. it. 

Jnfiruft me, for thou knoweft. Milton • 

He ever by confulting at thy (hrine 
Return’d the wifer, or the more infiruft 
To fly or follow what concern’d him mod. Alii ton. 

2. It has commonly in before the thing 
taught. 

They that were Infirufted in the longs of the Lord 
were two hundred fourfenre and eight. 1 Cbron. 

Thefe are the things wherein Solomon was isu 
ftruBeJXox building nt the houfc of God. 2 Cbron . 

3. To model; to form. J^ittle in u(e. 

They fpeak to the menu of a caufe, after the proc¬ 
tor has prepared and infirufted the lame for a hear¬ 
ing before the judge. Ay life. 

Instru'cter. n. fi [from inftruft .] A 

teacher; aninftituter; one who delivers 
precepts or imparts knowledge. It is 
often written Insructor. 

Though you have ten thoufimd inflruftort in 
Chnft. 1 Cor. iv. 15* 

After the flood arts to Chaldea fell. 

The father of the faithful there did dwell. 

Who both their parc&l and inftruftor was* Denham. 

i) shoo, 
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O thou* who future things can’ft re prelent 
As prefent, heav'nly iuftruBpr f Milton. 

Poets, the firft hrJimBors of mankind. 

Brought all things to their native proper ufe. 

Rofcommon. 

They fee how they are bcfet on every fide, not 
only with temptations, hut inftruBors to wee. 

Lee it. 

Several tnftruBors were difpofed among this little 
helpiefs people. Adelfon. 

We have precepts of duty given us by our in. 
fhuElors. Hag. 

Instr u'ction. n.f. [ittjlru&icti , Fr. from 
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There is one thing to be confidered concerning 
realon, whether fyllogifm be the proper injlrument 
of it, and the ufcfolleft way of exercifing this fa- 
CXI,C 7 * Lech. 

. One who alls only to ferve the ournofes 
of another. 


itrfii 

Th 


Kt lies on you to fpeak. 

Not by your own inftruEticn* nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. Shakejpemre. 

We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, 
for thofe difooverica and difeourfes they have left 
behind them for our inftruftion . Locke. 

2, Precepts conveying knowledge. 

Will ye not receive in ft ruction to- hearken to re¬ 
ceive my words i fer . xx«. 

On ev'ry thorn delightful wifdotn grows. 

In ev-'ry ft re am a fweet inftrm&iox&o ws ; 

But fome untaught o’erhear the whoring rill. 

In fpirc of facred lei lure, blockheads ltill. Young. 

3. Authoritative information ; mandate. 

See this difpatch*d with all the hafte thou caa'ft; 
Anon 1 'll give thee more inftruBion. Sha kef pea*e. 

Instructive, adj. [from injlrufi; in- 
ftru8if % French.] Conveying knowledge. 

W iih variety of inftrn&ive expreftjons by fpeech 
man alone is endowed. Holder. 

I would not laugh but to inftrult j or if my mirth 
ceafcs to be imftruttive* it (ball never ccafe to be in- 
nocent. Addifon. 

INST ROvlENT. n. f. \injlrumcnt t Fr. in- 

ftrumentum , Lat.] 

1. A tool ufed for any work or purpofe. 

If he finite him with an injlrument of iron, fo 
that he die, he is a murderer. Numb. xxxr. 16. 

What artificial frame, what mftumatt* 

Did one fuper or genius e'er invent! 

Which to the mufcles is preferr*d } Blackmore. 

Box is ufcful for turners and injlrument makers. 

r v Mortimer, 

2. A frame conftru&cd fo as to yield har¬ 
monious founds. 

He that ftrikctli an inftrummt without (kill, may 

caufe ootwwhftandinf a very pleafant found, if the 

firing whereon he itnkedi chance to be capable of 
harmony. /./ 

She uketh moft delight 

In mufick, inftrumtnts and poetry. Shakefpeare. 

In foiiury groves he makes his moan. 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youtfitui pleafures ftiares. 

But fight when foogs and tnftiumeuu he hear,. 

* ‘i # Dfyd&i # 

3. A writing containing any contrail or 
order. 

He called Edna his wife, and took pper, and did 
Write au injlrument of covenants, and foaled it. 

T . ‘Tobias. 

4. The agent. It is ufed of perfons as well 
as things, but of-perfons veiy often in 
an ill fenfe. 

I f, haply, you my father do fofpelt. 

An Injlrument of this your calling back. 

Lay not your blame on me. Shakefp. Othello. 

5..That by means whereof fotnething is 
done. 

The gods would not not have delivered a foul into 
the body which bath arms and kgs, only Inftru- 
mmti of doing; but that it were intended the mind 
lhould employ them. Sidney. 

All voluntary fclf-denials and aufteritks which 
Chriftianity commends become ncceflary, not limply 
for themfelves, but as injlrumentt towards a higher 

e ”d- _ Decay of Bitty. 

Reputation is the firsillcft facrifice thofe can make 
at, who have been the infirament* of our ruin. 

Swift . 
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He fcareely knew what was done in his own 
chamber, but as it pleafed h<y injfrnmtnts to frame 
themfelves. Sidney. 

All the inftrumtnts which aided to expofe the 
child, were even then loft when it was found. Sbak. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that we are to conuder, not the injlrument ; that 
which a man does by another, is in truth his own 

L'Eft range. 

The bold are but the injlrumentt of the wife. 
They undertake the dangers they adrift. Dry den. 

Instrumental, adj. \injlrumetital , Fr. 

inflrumentum , Larin.J 

1. Conducive as means to fome end ; or- 
ganical. 

All fecond and inftrumental caufes, without that 
operative faculty which Cod gave them, would be¬ 
come altogerher filent, virtuelefi, and dead. Raleigh. 

Prayer, which is inftrumtntal to every thing, 
hath a particular promife m this tiring. 'laylor. 

It is not an eflcmial part of religion, but rather 
an auxiliary and ijtrumrntal duty. Smalrijge . 

I difeero^ fome excellent final caufes of con¬ 
junction of body and foul; but the inftrumental 1 
know not, nor what invifibic bands and ferteis unite 
them together. Bentley. 

2. Ailing to fome end; contributing to 

fome purpofe; helpful: ufed of per/ons 
and things. 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they alledge themfelves inftrumental towards' the re¬ 
lation. Swift. 

3. Confifling not of voices but inftru- 

ments ; produced by inftruments, not 
vocal. 

They which, under pretence of the law cere¬ 
monial abrogated, require the abnegation of inftru- 
mental mufick, approving neverrhelefa the ufe of 
vocal melody to remain, rouft fhew fome uafon, 
wherefore the one Ihould be thought a legal cere¬ 
mony and not the other. Hooker. 

Ott in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heav'nly touch of inftrumtntal founds 
In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs 
Divide the night, and hit our thoughts to heav'd. 

. Milton. 

Sweet voices, mixt with inftrumental found** 

Afceud the vaulted roof, the vaulted rool rebounds. 

Dryden. 

Instrumentality. n. f. [from inftru- 
mental .] Subordinate agency ; agency of 
any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary atlings are not done 
by deliberation and formal command, yet they are 
done ’jy the virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, 
and the inftrumemaliry o! the fpiriu. Hale. 

I NSTRU MENTALLY. adv . [from ittjlru- 

mental. J In the nature of an inftrumcftt; 
as means to au end. 

Men's well-being here io this life is but infirm, 
mentally good, as being die mean* tor him to be well 
in the next life. Digby. 

Ha ritual preparation for the facrament Coctiils m 
a (landing, permanent habit, or principle of boli- 
nefs, wrought chiefly by Cud's fpirir, and tuft 
mentally by hw word, in the heart or foul of man. 

_ South. 

Instrumentalness. n. f. [from dnfiru- 
mental .] Lfcfulnels as means to an end. 

The inftrumentalnrfs of riches to works of cha- 
rity, has rendered it very political, in every Chri- 
ftian commonwealth, by laws to fettle and fecure 
propriety. Hammond. 

Insu'fffrable. adj. [/// and fujferabUJ} 

1. Intolerable; infupportablc; imenfe be¬ 
yond endurance. 
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The one Is opprefTed with conftant heat, the other 
with tnfufterahle cold. Brown's Vulgar Errour*. 

iiyes that confefs'd him bom for kingly fwj- 
So fierce they fiafo’d infuffembk day. 

Though great light be inferable to our eye,, yet 
thehighcft degree of darknefs does not at all dif- 

f. *r m « ^ c * ufc . «hat caufing no diforderl mo¬ 
tion, leaves that cunous organ unharmed. Locke 

z. Deteftable; contemptible; difeuftincr be¬ 
yond endurance. 

A multitude of fcribblers, who daily pcft cr the 
work with their tnfujfferah/e fiuft, fooujd be dif- 
couraged from writing any mom. Drudett 

InsU' i FERAB l y adk. [ from injuff e y ab ( e \ 
I o a degree beyond endurance. 

Thofe hcav’nly fhapes 
"? w ' his “rthly, with their bia Ze 

rally bright. . Ml t 

, -fsvfe sygswsr' — 

iNSUFFrciENCE, 1 - f r •. r vn . * 


. 1 n. /. \infuffit 
J in and fnfft 
any end orpii?p 4 


of reqmfite value oj- power . nfed <©r 

things anti perfons. 

1 he munitei ■* aptr rf 5 or . - fc 

tlun by reading to lultrua fi lc !r j, 

this place a. . lhanger, w,,h- warm o„r thri^of 
common prayer hath nothin} to Jo 

me l.glr ot nature . h, n.e 

S'/nd" U ha ‘ h Jddtd ' d0lh -t rie., tlo 

We Will give yri fleepy drinks, that,ou/fci.Ps' 
tuuntelligenr o. our Ufiga^, may. t'ho,^ ty 
cannot pr.ito us, a. j,ttle accufe 

fill experience has diliovered their dewtt. j 

1 anUt,l> COnclude ,hem to 'I* in*- 

** »nd Juffiaeut.] Inadequate to any need. 

“k?* P ur P ofc *i wanting abilities j in¬ 
capable; unfit. ’ 

The biftiop to whom they Jhall be prefented, rav 
jurtiy rejea them as incapable and infujpinnt. * 

We are weak, dependant creatures, infuKcUm to 
cur own happmeS, full of w 3 , lsj which oWe v « 
we cannot relieve, expofed to a numerous t ii„ 
evil* which we know not how to divert # 
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I'nsulated. adj. [iufula, Latin.] Not 
contiguou* ot any fide. 

Insu'iee.®#. Unjultas, Latin.] Dull; in- 

ltpid; heaty. ’ 

1 K T1^ T ’» 'h Wd tns ’ Latin; "filte, Fr .] 

this fenfe it has the accent on the lait 
fvljabie : the fenfe is mre. 

1 he bull's in full u four (he may Tuftsin, 

Bui after ten from nuptial rite, refrain. Dryden 

Z ' ° r ^ ech * n ^ en «* or conieniptl * 
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Take the feutenct ferioufly. bcctufe rattler »e* are 
tn in)wit on the unfortunate* Broom ou the OdyJJey. 

To INbU'LT. 1/. a. [it/futter, Fiench; in¬ 
ful tv, Latin.] 

1, To treat with infolencc or contempt. 

It is ufed fometimes with over, fome- 
times without a prepofition. 

The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by 
the death of Hcftor, and the honour he did his 
friend by injxlting over his murderer* to be rooveci 
by the lean of king Priam. _ v Pope. 

2. I o trample upon i to triumph over. 

It pleas'd the king his mafter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mifconftru&ion $ 

When he conjunct, aud flat t'ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind; being down, infulied, rail’d. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That worth sed him. Sbakrfpairr's Eting Leer* 
So ’fcapes the inputting fire liis nariow jaii. 

And makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden . 

Ev*n when they fing at eafe in full content, 
Jnfulting o'er the toil they underwent. 

Yet ft ill they find a future talk remain. 

To rurn the foil. Dyden's Virgil. 

InsuRtfr. ft, f [from infnlt .] One who 
treats another with infolent triumph. 

Ev'o man, the mcrcilefs bfuher man, 

Man, who rejoices in our fex's weaknefs. 

Shall pity thee. Ro me's Jane Store . 

InsuRtinGly. adv. [from injulting,] With 
contemptuous triumph. 

Infultingly, he made your love his boaft. 

Gave me my life, and told me what it coft. Dr yd. 

Insuperability. n.f, [from i/fnperabte.] 
The quality of being invincible. 

INSL TER ABLE. adj. [infuperakilis , Lat.] 

I. Invincible; infurmountable; not to be 
conquered; not to be overcome. 

This appears to be an infuperable obje&ion, be- 
caufe of the evidence that fenle feems to give it. 

Dlgby on Bodies, 

Much might be done, would we but endeavour ; 
nothing is infuptrab/e to pains and patience. Ray. 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pafs th* infuperable line. Pope, 

Iks u'perableness, n.f. [from \ infupera¬ 
ble.] Invinciblenefs; irapoflibility to be 
furmounted. 

Insu'per ably. adv, [from infuperable.] 

Invincibly; infurmountably. 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there 
in this difference, that the former fuithers, the latter, 
being fo infugerably hard, hinders the fplitting of it. 

Grexu's Mufeeutn. 

Insupportable, adj. [ infixpportable , Fr. 

in and fuppnrtable ] intolerable ; infuffer- 

able ; not to be endured. 

A difgrace put upon a man in company Is tn- 
fvpporiM i it is heightened according to the great* 
nefs, and multiplied according to the number, of the 
perfons that hear- South. 

The bafer the enemies are, the more insupportable 
is ihe infolencc. *• 'Ejlrange. 

The thought of being nothing after death s« a bur* 
den infuppwtallt to a virtuous man: wc naturally 
aim at happinefs, and cannot bear to have it confined 
to our ptefent being. Dryden. 

To (hole that dwell under or near the Equator, 
this fpring will be a moll peftilent and infupport- 
able Summer; and as for thofe countries that are 
nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring will not do their 
bufincfs. BentUy. 

InsuppoRtableness. it. f. [from infnf- 
portable Infuffcrablenefs; the (late of 

bei ng beyond endu ranee. 

Then fell (he to fo pitiful a declaration of the in- 
fnppot tablenef* of her defires, that Dor us’s cars pro* 
cured bit eyes with tears to give teftimony how much 
they fullered for her fuffering. Sidney. 

InsuppoRtably. adv, [from mfnpport- 
able.] Beyond endurance. 
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But fa fell he who flood aloof. 

When infupfortably his foot advanc'd. 

In fcorn of their proud arms, and warlike tools# ^ 
Spurn'd them to death by troops. Milton*s Agowfits . 

The full day's audience fulticicnily convinc’d me. 
That the poem was infuppot tably too long. Dtyden • 1 

Insurmountable, adj, [ infurmountable, 
Fr. in and fur mountable Infuperable ; 

unconquerable. 

This difficulty is infurmountable , till 1 can make 
(implicity and variety the fame. _ Locke . 

Hope thinks nothing difficult; defpair tells us, that 
difficuIty is inf mmountable. Watts. 

Insurmountably, atn>. [from infur - 
mountable .] Invincibly ; unconquerably. 
Insurrection, n.f [infnrgo Latin.] A 
feditious riling ; a rebellious commotion. 

Between the acting of a dreadlul thing. 

And the fir it motion, all the interim i* 

Like a phantafma, or a hideous dream : 

The genius and the mortal inrtruments 
Arc then in council; and the ftate ot man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 

The nature of an infurre&ion. Shakefp. jful. Cafar. 

This city of old time hath made infurreCtion 
againft kings, and that rcbellion-amd (edition have 
been made therein. - Ezra. 

There (hall be a great infmreCiion upon thofe that 
fear the Lord. 2 Efd. xvi. 70. 

Lfm reCtious of bafe people are commonly more 
furious in their beginnings. Bacon's Henry VI1. 
The trade of Rome had like to have futfered ano¬ 


ther great ftroke by an infurrtBion in Egypt 

Arbvtbnol. 

InsusurrVtIoN. n.f. [infufnrro, Latin.] 

'I he aft of whi fpering into fomething. 
IntaRtible. adj . [/>/ and taCtum, Latin.] 
Not perceptible to the touch. DU 7. 

INTA'GLIO. n.f. [Italian.] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it. 

We meet with the'figures which Juvenal deferibes 
on antique intaglios and medals. Addifon on Italy . 

Intactable, adj, [in and tetjfte.] Not 
railing any fenfations in the organs of 
tafte. A word not elegant, nor ufed. 

Something which is invifiblc, intojlable, and in¬ 
tangible, as cxifting only hi the fancy, may produce 
a pleafure fuperior lo that of fenfe. Grew. 

INTEGER n.f. [Latin.] The whole of 
any thing. 

As, not only fignified a piece of money, but any 
integer ; from whence is derived the word ace , or 
unit. Arbuthnot. 

Integral, adj. [integral, French; inte¬ 
ger, Latin.] 

1. Whole; applied to a thing confidered 
as comprifing all its conftituent parts. 

A local motion kccpeih bodies integral, and their 
parts together. Eaeon's Natural Hifiory. 

2 . Uninjured ; complete; not defeftive. 

No wonder if one remain fpeechlcfs, though of 
integral principles, who, from an infant, (hould be 
bred up amoDglt mutes, and have no teaching. 

Holder. 

3. Not fraftional; not broken into frac¬ 
tions. 

Integral. n . /. The whole made up of 
parts. 

Phj ficians, by the help of anatomical diflc&ions, 
have fearched into thofe various meanders of the 
veins, arteries, nerves# and integrals of the human 
body. Hale . 

Confider the infinite complications and combina¬ 
tions of feveral concurrences to (he conflitution and 
operation of almoft every integral in nature. _ Hale. 

A mathematical whole is better called integral, 
when the feveral parts, which make up the whole 
arediftinft, and each may fubfift apart. Watts. 

Integrity .n.f. (integrite , Fr. bttegritas , 

from integer , Lat. J 

1. Honefty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of 
manners; imcorruptedncfs# 7 -gv , 

I re* v v W a * t 
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Your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the (late 
Of that integrity which thould become iu Shan. 

Micdufl, this noble paffion. 

Child ot integrity , hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcroples, reconcil’d my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. Sbakefp. Macbeth, 

Whoever has examined both parties cannot go tar 
towards the extremes of either, without violence to 
his integrity or underftanding. Swift. 

The lioertioe, inftead of attempting to corrupt 
our integrity , will couccal and dtfguifc his own vices. 

R gtrs. 

2. Purity 5 genuine unadulterate ffate. 

Language continued long in its purity and integrity. 

Hale. 

3. Intirenefs; unbroken; whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no 
chafm, nor can it afFe& the intrgiity of the action. 

Broome. 

INTe'gumEnt. n.f. [mtegumentum % intego, 

Lat.] Any thing that covers or invelops 
another. 

He could no more live without his frize coat than 
without his (kin i it n not indeed fo properly his coat, 
as what the anatomifts call one of the integuments of 
the body. Add fort. 

I'NTELLECT. n. f [intellect, Fr intel¬ 
lect us t Lat.] The intelligent mind; the 
power of underftanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear. 

All intellect, all fenf<;. Milton . 

All thofe ans, rarities, and inventions, which vul¬ 
gar minds gaze at, and the ingeuious purfuc, are but 
tbc rthques of an intellect defaced with iiu and time. 

South. 

I NT F LL E^cTiON n.f. [s/ttelle£lron > Fr. in- 
telle Clio, Lat.] The act of underftanding. 

Simple apprehenfion denotes the foul's naked Intel- 
leCtion of an objcdl, without either compofm n or 
deduction. Glanvilie's Sce^ s. 

They will fay *tis not the bulk or fubitance ot the 
animal fpint, but its motion and agility, that pro¬ 
ducer intet leCtion and fcnlc. Be miry's Sermons. 

Intellective, adj. \inleledif, Fr. from 
intellect. ] Having power to underltand. 

If a man as intellective be created, then either he 
means the whole man, or only that by which he is 
intelltCB oe. GLanv. 

Intellectual, adj. [intellectxeI, French; 
intelleClvalis, low Latin.] 

1. Relating to the underftanding; belong¬ 
ing to the mind; tranfafted by the un¬ 
derftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies 
as well as our fouls: tf the body ferves the foul in 
a&ions natural and civil, and intellectual, it muft nut 
be eafed in the only offices of religion. Taylor. 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of un¬ 
derftanding ; belonging to the mind. 

Ia?gick is to teach us the right ufe fif our reafon# 
or intellectual powers. Watts. 

3. Ideal; perceived by the intelleft, not 
the fenfes. 

In a dark vifion’s intellectual feene. 

Beneath a bow’r for fortow made. 

The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowley. 

A train of phantoms in wild order rofe. 

And, joined, this intellectual feene compofe. Pope. 

4. Having the power of underftanding. 

Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an intellectual worker. Hooker. 

Who would lofe. 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perifh rather, fwallow’d up and loft. 

In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of fenfe and motion ? Milton. 

5. Propofed as the objeft not of the fenfes 
but intelleft: as, Cudnvorth names his 
book the intellectual fyftcm of the uni* 
verfe. 

Intel* 
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Intellectual, n.f. Intellect; Under- 
Handing ; mental powers or faculties. 
This is little in ufe. 

Her hufband not nigh. 

Whole higher Intellectual more I fhun. Milton. 

The fancies of moft, like the index of a clock, are 
moved but by the inward fprings of the corporeal ma¬ 
chine, which, even on the moft fublimed inte.leClual, 
is dangcroufly influential. Glanville's Serb. 

I have not confulred the repute of my intellectuals. 
In bringing their wcakneffc* into fuch difeeming pre- 
fcocci. Glanville. 

IN r e'lL ic enc E. 7 n.f. [intelligence, Fr. 

InteLligency. | mteliigentia, Latin.] 

1. Commerce of in formation \ notice; mu¬ 
tual communication; account of things 
diftant or fecrct. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catho- 
iicks fo much forefight as to provide that true intelli¬ 
gence might pafs between them of what was done. 

Hooker. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door! 

A moft intelligeucy bawd! Sbakefpeare. 

He fumilhed hrs employed men liberally with 
money, to draw on and reward intelligences giving 
them alfo in charge to advertife continually what 
they found. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The advtrtifcmenls of neighbour princesare al¬ 
ways to be regarded, for that they receive intelligence 
from better authors than peifoos of inferior note. 

Hayward. 

Let all the pallaget 
Be well Cccur'd, ih#t no intelligence 
M iy pafs between the prince and them. Denham. 

Thofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, 
before ever Bcrolus fct U p his intelligence office at 
Coos. Bentley. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 
which men live one with another. 

Factious followers are worfe to be liked, which 
follow not upon affellion to him with whom they 
range themfelves s whereupon commonly enfueth that 
ill intelligence that we fee between great perionages. 

Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence , than any 
fncndfbip with the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

How fully haft ihou fan shed me, pure 
Intelligence of heav'n, angel I Milton. 

There are divers ranks of created beings interme¬ 
diate between the glorious Cod and man, as the glo¬ 
rious angels and created intelligences. Hale. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houfes, and by 
the favour of the houfirs they hoped for that of the 
intelligences , and by llicir favour, tor that of the Su¬ 
preme Cod. Stilting fleet. 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great va¬ 
riety and cunofity of bodies, is a dcmonftraiion that 
the whole m-ifs of matter is under the conduit of a 
mighty intelligence. Collier. 

Satan appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intelli¬ 
gence of the fun, circumvented him even in hit own 
province. Dry den. 

4. Underftanding; IkilL 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded, hideouftr, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry j 
And rhereby wanting due intelligence , 

Have nurr’d the face of goodly poelic. Spenjer . 

iNTELLIGf'NCLR.Ur./ [from intelligence.] 

One who fends or convey* news; one 

who gives notice of private or diftant 

tran factions; one who carne* meilagcs 
between parties 

Hia eyes, being his diligent intelligencers , could 
carry unto him no other news but difcomloriable. 

vf . SidfUfm 

How deep you were within the books of heav'n ? 

To us, th imagin'd voice of heav'n itfelf; 

The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the gnee and fanttities of heav'n 
Aod our dull working,. Shake/p Henry IV. 

If they had mltru&ions to that purpofe, they 
■ might be the belt intelligencers to the king of the 
true ftatc of his whole kingdom. Bacon. 
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They tre the beft fort of intelligencers ; for they 
have a way imo the inmoft elofets of princes. Hosvel. 

They have news-gatherers and intelligencers , who 
make them acquainted with the con venation of the 
whole kingdom. Spectator. 

Intelligent, adj. [intelligent, Fr. intel¬ 
ligent, Latin.] 

1. Knowing; inftrufted; fkilful. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern 
that is the more intelligent , as Arittotle would have 
it; but there is no Ins required for government, cou¬ 
rage to proteft, and above all, honefty. Baton. 

He of times. 

Intelligent, th* hatih hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our funs 
Leave the chill'd foil, he backwards wings his way. 

Phillips. 

Trace out-the numerous footfteps of the prefence 
and interpolation of a moft wife and intelligent archi- 
tedl throughout all this ftupendous fabrick. IVoodw. 

2. It has of before the thing. 

Intelligent of feafons, they let forth 
Their airy caravan. Milton. 

Giving information. 

Servants, who feem no lefs. 

Which are to Fiance the fpies and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our ftate. Shjkfp. King Lear. 

Intelligent i al. adj. [from intelligent.] 

1. Confiftin^ of unbodied mind. 

Food alike thofe pure 
Inttlligential fubftances require. 

As doth your rational. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. In telle dual; excrciftng underftanding. 

In at his mouth 

The devil enter'd; and his brutal fenfe. 

His heart or head poffefling, foon infpir'd 

With alt intelligential. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Ii Tt. Licit. LI nr. H. /. [from inulligi- 
bled] 

1. Poffibility to be underftood. 

2. The pow er of underftanding intelle&ion. 
Not proper. 

The foul's nature con lifts in intelligibility. Glam». 

INTELLIGIBLE, adj. [intelligible, Fr. in- 
ulligthilts, Lat. '1 o be conceived by the 
underftanding ; poflible to be underftood. 

We lhall give latisfallion to the mind, to (hew it a 
fair and intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet. 

Something muft be loft in all tranflations, but the 
fenfe will remain, which would other wife be maim¬ 
ed, when it is farce intelligible. JDryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God,ourfe!ves,4ud 
our neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the 
bulk of mankind to find out by reafon ; therefore It 

1. a i** t #‘'1 ■ at m " . 
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fpicuity. 

It is in our ideas, that both theVightnefs of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or inteUigihlenefs of our 
fpeaking confift?, Locke. 

Intelligibly. ad<v. [from intelligible .] 

So a3 tt> be underftood; clearly ; plainly. 

The genuine fenfe, intelligibly told. 

Shews a tranflator both difereet and bold. Kofcommon. 

To write of metals and minerals intelligibly , is a 
talk more difficult than to write of animals. kfooJxv. 

Inte'm er ate. adj. [iniemeratus , Latin.j 

Undefiled; unpolluted. 

Inte'mper ament, it. f. [in and tempera- 

rtt ni . ] Bad conft i tu tlon 

Some depend upon the in tmperament of the part 
ulcerated, and others upon the afflux ot Lcentive 
humours. Harvey. 

Inte'mperance. 7 n.f. [intemperance, fr. 
Inti'mpkiancy. J intemperantia , JLat.j 

1. Want of temperance; want of mode¬ 
ration : commouly excefs in meat or 
drink. 

Bound lefs intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny. * Shake/p . Macbeth. 
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Another law of Lycurgus induced to intemperance t 
and all kinds ot iucontinency. HakrwUl. 

Some, as thou faw'ft, by violent ftroke lhall die, 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth lhall bring 
Difeafes dire, of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee lhall appear; that thou may'ft know 
What mifery th* inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Milton. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkennels and intemperance, by bringiag a 
drunken man into their company. M atts* 

2. Exceflive addition to any appetite or 
affection. 

INTE'M PERATE. adj. [intemperant , Fr. 
intemperatm , Latin.] 

1. Immoderate in appetite; exceflive in meat 

or drink; drunken ; gluttonous. 

More women Ihould die than men, if the number 
of burials anfwered in proportion to that of ficknclits 5 
but men being more intemperate than women, die as 
much by reafon ot their vices, as women do by the 
infirmity of their fox. Grant. 

Notwithitandmg all their talk of reafon and phi- 
lofophy, and thofe unanswerable doubts, which, over 
their cup, or their coffee, they pretend to have againft 
Chriftunjty: perluade but the covetous man not to 
deify hia money, the intemperate nun to abandon his 
revels, and I dare undertake that all their giant-like 
objections lhall vamlh. South. 

2. Paflionate; ungovernable; without rule. 

V ou are more intemperate in your blood 
Than thofe pamper'd animals. 

That rage in fitvage fenfualiry. Shakefpeare. 

Ufe not' ihy mouth to intemperate fwearing ; ior 
therein is the word ot fin. Bedes, xx in. lj. 

Exceflive; exceeding the juft or conve¬ 
nient mean : as, an intemperate climate ; 
nve hg<ve intemperate weather. 

InteNperatelY. adntm [from intempe¬ 
rate .] 

With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How grofily do many of us contradift the plain 
precepts ot the Gofpcl, by living intemperately ot 
unjultly. Tillotfin. 

2. Immoderately; exceflively. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid? Whereas no reli¬ 
gion is true, that is not peaceable as well as pure. 

Sprat t. 

Intemperatsness. n.f. [from intempe¬ 
rate. ] 

1. Want of moderation. 

2. Unfeafonablencfs of weather. Ainfw. 

I nte'mp er a t u r e. n.f. [from intemperate .] 

Excefs of fome quality. 

Intenabi.e. adj. [in and tenable .] In¬ 
defen fible ; as, an intenable opinion ; an 
intenable fortrefs . 

T'o INT E'ND. *v. n. [intendo, Latin.] 

1. To ftrctch out. Obfolete. 

The fame advancing high above his head. 

With (harp intended fting fo rude him fmotc. 

That to the earth him drove, asltricken dead ; 

Nc living wight would have him lifebehoi. Fairy 

2. To enforce ; to make intenfe; to drain. 

What feems 10 be the ground ol the affertion, ia 
the magnified quality ot this liar, conceived to caufo 
or intend the heat of this feafon, we find that wifer 
antiquity was not of this opinion. Brmvn. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hate. 
This vis Inertia is client ial to matter, becaufe it 
neither can be intended ot remitted i.i the lame body ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity ot matter. 

Cbeyne. 

Magnetifm may be intended and remitted, and 
is found only in the maguec and in iron. Newton. 

3. To regard; 10 attend ; to take care of. 

This they (hould carefully intend, and not when 
the facrament is adminiftered, imagine themfelves 
called only to walk up and dowu In a white and 
Jhining garment. Hooker. 

U .4 Havinz 
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Having nochildren, (be did wlthfingulaf wi« and 
ttndern tk intend the education of Philip. Bacon. 

The king prayed them to hm patience ’till a lit¬ 
tle fmoak, that was raifcd in hb country, wu over: 
fighting, as hi* manner wu, that opeuly, which 
nevertbelcfs he intended feriotitiy. _ Bacon. 

4. To pay regard or attention to. This 
fenfe is now little ufed. 

They could not intend to the recovery of that 
country of the north. _ Spenfer. 

Neither was there any who might (harein the go¬ 
vernment, while the king intended his pleafure. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The earl was a very acute and found weaker, 

.when he would intend it. Walton. 

Co therefore, mighty pow’ra! intend at home. 

While here (hall be our home, what beft m3y eafe 

The prefent mifcTj. MHi on's Paradife Left 

Their beauty they, and we our loves fufpend j 

''Nought can our wifbet, fare thy health intend. 

Waller . 

c. To mean ; to defign. 

V ■ The opinion (he had of hi* wifdom was fnch, as 
made her eftecro greatly of his words: but that the 
words themfelves founded lb, as fhe could not ima¬ 
gine what they intended. Sidney. 

The gods would not have delivered a (bul into the 
body, which hath arms and legs, only inftruments 
of doing, but that it were intended the mind foould 
employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 

As deeply to affe& what we intend 
As cloiely to conceal what we impart. Sbakrfpeare . 

According to this model Horace writ his odes and 
epods; for his fatires and epidles, being intended 
wholly for inlbudion required another ftyle. Dryden. 

Inte'ndant. n.ft [ b rtneh.] An officer 
of the higheft clafs, who overfees any 
particular allotment of the publick bu¬ 
ll nefs. 

NcarChus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and 
Oncticrates, hi* inlrndant general of marine, have 
both left relations of the Indie*. Ar but knot. 

Inte'n t>I m ENT. n. ft. [entendement, Fr.] 
Attention; patient hearing; accurate exa¬ 
mination. 1 his word is only to be found 
in Spenfer . 

Be nought hercat difmayM, 

•Till well yc wot, by grave intendiment 

What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 

Spenfer. 

Inte'kdment. ir. /. [entenefrment a Fr.] 
Intention; defign. 

Out of my love to you, 1 came hither to acquaint 
you withal; that either you might flay him from hb 
intendment, or brook fuch diJ&racc well as be (hall 
run into. ShaJcefpeare. 

* All that worfhip for fear, profir, or feme other 
by-end, fall mort or lefs within the intendment of 
this emblem* ^ Eftrange. 

To f nte'nerate. w* a . [ns and better , JLat.] 
To make tender ; to foften. 

Autumn vigour gi*w, 

Equal, intenerating , milky grain. Phillips. 

Intenera'tion. n. ft. [from intern rate. J 
The aft of foftening or making tender. 

In living ereafures the noble ft ufe of nourifhment 
n for the prolongation ef life, reftoraiion of fome 
degree of youth, and intemration of the parts. 

Bacon. 

Intenible. adj. [in and temblc.~\ lhat 
cannot hold. Not in ufe. 

1 know K love in vain, ftrive againft hope: 

^ Yet in this captious and intenible fiev#» 

I ftill pour jn the waters of my love. Sbakefp. 

IN FE'NbE. adj. f intenftus , Lat.] 

1. Raifcd to a nigh drgree; (trained; 

forced ; not flight; not lax. 

To obferve fhe etttdfc* of a diftillation, profeculed 
with fo intenje and umifual degree of heat, we ven¬ 
tured to come near. # Boyle. 

Sublime or low f unbended or tnttnj€ % 

The found » (till a comment to the fenfe. Xofcem. 
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2. Vehement; Ardent. 

Hcbraifms warm and animate our language, »oJ 
convey our thought* in more ardent and intenje 
phrafes. Addijvn. 

3. Kept on the ftretch ; anxioufly attentive. 

Bur in difpanty 

The one intenje ; the other ftill remifi. 

Cannot well luil with cither, but loon prove 
Tedious alike. 1 Mton's Par ad if. Loft. 

Intensely. adv. [from intenje .] To a 
great degree; not flight!*' ; not remilsly. 

If an Englishman confiders our world, how in- 
tenjely it is heated, he cannot fappofe that it will 
cool again. Addif n. 

Inte'nseness. n.f. [from intenfte] The 
(late of being enforced in a high degree ; 
force; contrariety to laxity or remiflion. 

The water of fprings and rivers, that fuftain* a di¬ 
minution from the heal above, being evaporated 
more or lefs, in proportion to the greater or leifer 
intenjenefs of heat. Woodward. 

Intension, n. f [ intenfion, Fr. intenfio , 
Lat.J The aft of forcing or draining 
any thing; contrariety to remiflion or re¬ 
laxation. 

Sounds will be carded further with the wind than 
againft the wind; and likewife to rife and fall with 
the intenfion or remiflion of the wind. Bacon. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its 
objeft, and i n the intenfion of degree. Taylor. 

Intensive, adj. [from intenje .] 

1. Stretched or increafed with refpeft to 
itfelf; that which may admit encreafc of 
degree. 

As his perfeflion is infinitely greater than the per¬ 
fection of a man, Co it i> infinitely greater than the 
perfection of an angel; and were it not infinitely 
greater than the perfection of an angel, it could not 
be infinitely greater than the p^rfcilkm of a «nan,be- 
caufe the intenftve diftance between the perfection of 
an angel and ot a man is but finite. Halt. 

2. Intent; unremitted. 

Tired with that afliduous attendance and intenftve 
ciicumfpeltion, which a long fortune did require, 
he was not unwilling to bellow upon another fome 
part of the pains. kPotton. 

I n t e'nsi vbiy. adv. By encreafe of degree. 

God and the goad angels are more free lhan we 
ate, that is, imenjively in the degree of tried cm; 
-but not ettenfively in the latitude of the objeft, ac¬ 
cording to a liberty of exercife, but not of fpecifica- 
tioo. Bramball againft Hobbes. 

Intent, adj. [intentus, Lat. ] 

1. Anxioufly diligent; fixed with clofe 

application : formerly with to. 

' Diftra£tioas in England made moft men intent to 
their own fafety. . Eing Charles. 

2. Commonly with on. 

When we ufe but thofe means which God hath 

laid before us, it is a good fign that we are rather 
intent upon God’s glory than our own convenience. 

Taylor. 

The general himfelf had been more intent upon 
his command. Clarendon. 

They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. Melton. 

Ofa&ion eager, and intent on thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden. 

Were men as intent upon this as on thing* oflower 
concernment, there are none fo enllavcd to the nc- 
ceflities of life, who might not find many vacancies 
that might be hufbanded to this advantage of their 
knowledge. Cocke. 

Whuff they are intent on one particular part of 
their theme, they bend all their thoughts to prove 
or difprove fome propofitioa that relates to that part 
without attention to ihe conference* that may affe£l 
another. Watts. 

hi intent and folicitous to t4ke up the meaning of 
thefpeakcr. Watts. 

Iet'ewt. »./ [from intend.] 

1. A defign; a purpofe; a drift; a view 
formed; meaning. 
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Although the Scripture of God be flared with in¬ 
finite variety of matter in all kinds, although if 
abound with all forts of law*, yet the principal In¬ 
tent of Scripture is to deliver the law* of duties fu- 
pematural. ilcoket . 

Whereas commandment was given to deftioy all 
places where the Canaanite* had ferved the gods, 
this precept had reference unto a fpecial intent and 
pur pole, which was, that there (hould be but cue 
place whercuuto the people might bring offerings. 

Hooker. 

Thofe that accufe him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a yoke of his difcarJed men. Sbakefp. 

I’ll uige hit hatred more to Clarence; 

And, if I fail not in my deep inrent, 

Clarence hath not another d*y to live. Sbskefprtsre. 

This fury, fit for her intent (hechofe; 

One who delights in wars. Dryden*s JEn. 

s The Athenians fent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
pretence only to sflift the I-contines; but with an 
intent to make themfelves matters of that iftand. 

* Grew. 

Of darknefi vifible fo much he lent. 

As half to fhew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 

2. To all intents . In all fenfes, whatever 
be meant ordefigued. 

Them i* an incurable blindnefs caufcd by a re- 
folution not to fee ; and, /* mil intents and purpofes, 
he that will not ope&his eyes is for die prelcnt as 
blind as he that cannot. South , 

He was milcrablc to all intents and purpofes. 

& EJirange. 

Intention, n. ft [intention, Fr. intent to , 
Latin.] 

1. Eagernefs of defire; clofenefs of atten¬ 
tion ; deep thought; vehemence or ardour 
of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earneftneft, 
and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, confiders it 
on esery fide, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
dinary iolicitation of other ideas. Ecckr. 

Effe&ual prayer it joined with a vehement inten¬ 
tion of the interior powers of the foul, which cannot 
therein long continue without pain: it hath been 
therefore thought good, by turns, to interpofe ftill 
fome what for the higher put of the mind and the 
underftanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courfe o’er my exteriors with fuch a greedy 
intention , that the appetite of her eye did fcem to 
fcorch me up like a burning-glafs. Sbakefp. 

lnperfous poflefled with other notion* of religion, 
the underftanding cannot quit thefe but by great exa¬ 
mination , which cannot be done without fome la¬ 
bour and intention of the mind, and the thoughts 
dwelling a confiderablc time upon the furvey and dif- 
cuflion of each particular. South. 

2. Defign; purpofe. 

I with others the fame intention and greater fue- 
ceffes. Temple. 

Moft part of chronical diftempm proceed from 
laxity of the fibres; in which cafe the principal in¬ 
tention is to 1 effort the tone of the folid parts. 

Arhutbnot on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of being intenfe or ft rained. 

1 his for diftinftion is more generally 

and more conveniently written intenfion. 

The operations of agents admit of intention and 
remiflion ; but cilcnccs arc not capable of fucli va¬ 
riation. ^ 

Intentional, adj. [intentianel Fr. from 

intention .] Deiigucd ; done by defign. 

The glory of God is the end which every intelli¬ 
gent being is bound toconfult, by a dire& and aw- 
temienal fervicc. Rogers. 

Inte'ntionaLI.y. ad<v. [from intentional. J 

1. By defign y with fixed choice. 

1 find in myfelf that this inward principle doth 
exert many oi its actions intentionally and purpofe^. 

2. In will, if not in aftion. 

Whenever 1 am wifhing to write to you, I (hall 

conclude you are intentionally doing fo to me. 

Atterbury to Pope . 

Inte'wtive. adj. [from intent .] Dili¬ 
gently applied; bufily attentive. 
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When the ic fine and accurate* it con¬ 

duce th much to the fenfe intensive and eredt. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The naked relation* at kaft the intensive cocii- 
dcratisn of that, is able * 1, and at this difadvaa- 
tage of time, to rend the hearts of pious contera- 
plators. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Jnte'ntively. adv. [from intentive .] 
With application; clolely. 

Inte'ntly. adv. [from intent.'] With 
clofe attention ; with clofe application ; 
with eager defire. 

If we infill palfionately or fo intently on the truth 
of our beliefs, as not to proceed to at vigorous fur¬ 
fur of all juft* fober* and godly living. Hammond. 

The odd paintings of an Indian feteen may plcafe 
a little; but when you fix your eye intently upon 
them, they appear fb di (proportioned that they give a 
judicious eye pain. Attetlury. 

The China medal feats him with a volume open, 
and reading intently. Pope. 

Inte'ntness. ». f. [from Ht/esti.] The 
Rate of being intent; anxious applica¬ 
tion. 

He is more difeogaged from his intentnefs on 
affairs. wife. 

To INTE'R a/, sr. [etxterrcr, Fr.] 

1. To cover under ground; to bury. 

Within their chiefew temple I *11 ercfl 
A tomb* wherein his corps (hall be interred. Sbak. 

The evil that men do lives after them j 
The wd is oft interred with their bones. Shakefp. 

His body ftuil be royally interred , 

And the lafi funeral pomps adorn his herfe. Dry den. 

The allies, in an old record of the covenant* are 
faid to have been interred between the very wall and 
the altar where they were taken up. Addifon . 

2. To cover with earth. 

The heft way is to inter them as you furrow peafe 


Inte'rcalar. adj . 
Inte'rcalary. 


lort. 

| [intercalaire , Fr. in- 
j tercet laris i Lat. In- 

ferted out of the common order to pre 
ferve the equation of time, as the twenty- 
ninth of February in a leap year is an 

intercalary day. 

To Intercalate. *i>. a. [interca ? er, Fr. 
rntercalo , Lat.] To infert an extraordi¬ 
nary day. 

Intercalation.*./. [■ intercalation , Fr. 
inlercalatio , Lat.] Infertion of days out 

of the ordinary reckoning. 

In fixty-thiee years there may be loft almoft eigh¬ 
teen days, omitting the intercalation of one day 

• every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant* or fix 

fu pern urn entries. Brawn. 

To INTERCEDE. a,* ». [interccder, Fr 

* intercedo, Lat.] 

i. To pafs between. 

He fuppofeth that a vaft period interceded be twee n 
that origination and the age wherein he lived. Hale. 

Thofe fuperficies reflect the greatest quantity ol 
light, which have the greateft refradting power, and 
which intereede mediums that differ moft in their 
rcfra&ivc denfiries. Nrtf ton. 

a. To mediate ; to aft between two parties 
with a view of reconciling differeikes. 
It has •with if only one part be named, 
and between if both are named. 

Then the glad fan 

Prefeniing* thus to intercede began. Milton. 

Nor wasour bleffed Saviour onlyour propitiation*to 
die for us* and procure out atonement, but Ik is ftiil 
our advocate* continually interceding t vub hif 

Father in behalf of all true penitents. Catamy. 

1 may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my 
fair entitles* and your lordfhip may Intercede with 
. them on me promife of amendment. Dryd - . 

Origen denies that any prayer it to be made to 
them* although it be only to intercede with Ci»d for 
but only the Son of GwL Stilling fleet. 
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Ikterce'dir. it. f. [from intercede ,] One 
that intercedes; a mediator. 

To INTERCEPT. \intercepter, Fr. 
interceptus, Lat. ] 

x. To flop and feize in the way. 

The better courfe fhould. be by plaiL .mg of gsr- 
rifoos about him* which, whensoever he-ihall look 
forth, or be drawn out (hall be always ready 
terceft his going ox coming. Spsvfer. 

YV ho intercepts me in my expedition ? 

—— O, fhe that might have intercepted thee* 

By ftrangling thee. Sbakefpeare's Richard III. 

1 then in London, keeper of the king, 

Muf!cr*d my foldicrs, gather'd flocks of friends* 

. March'd towards St. Albans t* intercept the queen. 

* Shakefp. 

Your intercepted packets 

You writ to the Pope. Shakefp. Hemy VIII. 

It we hope tor "things which are at too great a dis¬ 
tance from uJ, it is pofiibie that we may be inter¬ 
cepted by death in out prog ret towards them. 

Addefcn's Spe&ator. 

2 . To obftruft; to cut off; to flop from 
being communicated; to flop in the pro- 
grefs. It is ufed cf the thing or perfon 
palling. 

Though they cannot anfwer mydiftref. 

Yet in feme fort they're better than the tribunes; 

For that they will not intercept m. t«|e. Shakefp . 

Behind the hole 1 fattened to the psfteboard, wuh 
pitch, the blade of a (harp knife* to intercept fome 
part of the light which patted through the hole. 

Newton's Opsieks. 

3. It is ufed of the aft of palling. 

Since death's near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft and intenept his courfe. Dryd. 

4. It is ufed of that to which the paffage is 
direfted. 

On barbed (feeds they rode in proud array* 

Thick as the college of the bees in May, 

When fwarming o'er the dulky fields they fly. 

New to the ficur'rs, and intercept the fky. Dry den. 
The direful woes* 

Which voyaging from Troy the vigors bore* 

While forms vindictive intercept the (hore. Pope. 

Interception, n. f. [interception, Fr. in¬ 
tercept io, Lat. from intercept Stoppage 
in courfe; hindrance; obttruftion. 

The pillars, (landing at a competent difiance from 
the outmofi wall* will, by interception of the fight* 
fomtwhai in appearance diminifti the breadth. 

H olton's Architecture. 
The word in Matthew doth not only fignify fuf- 
penfion, but alfo fuffocation, ftrangulation* or inter¬ 
ception of breath. Brown, 

Intercession. ». /. [intercejfton, Fr. in- 
terccjjio , Eat.] Mediation; interpohtion; 
agency between two parties; agency in 
the caufe of another, generally in his fa¬ 
vour, fometimes againft him. 

Loviog, and therefore conftaut, he ufed ftiil the 
inlercfjpon of diligence and faith, ever hoping be- 
caufjx he would not put himfclf into that hell to be 
hopeleft. Sidney. 

Can you* when you pufh’d out of your gates the 
very defender of them, think to front his revenges 
with the pu.bcd inletcefjion of fuch a decay’d d <tard 
as you feem to be ? Sbahfpeare. 

He maketh interctfjion to Cod againft Ifrael. 

Rom. xi. a. 

He bare the fin of many* and made intercejfton for 
the tranlgeffors. Ifa. liii. 12. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither make inttr- 
ctffion to me $ for I will not hear thee. Jer, via. 16. 

To pray to the faints to obtain things by their 
merits and intercrffhnt, is allowed and contended for 
by the Roman church. Stilling fleet. 

Your intercejfiQn now is /leedlefs grown; 

Retire* and let me (peak with her alone. Dryd. 

InteRCe'ssour. a. / [intcrcejjeur , Fr in- 
UrcrJJbr , Lat. ] Mediator; agent betwee n 
two parties to procure reconciliation• 
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Behold the beav’rn I thither thine eyeffght bend; 
Thy looks* (igbs* tears for imercejfours ft ad. Fairf. " 
On man's behalf* 

Patton or intercejfour , none appear'd. Milton • 

When we (ball bear our eternal doom from our in- 
tercejfour , it will convince us that a denial of Chnft 
is more than tranfitory words. South . 

To Interchain. *v. a • [inter and chain.\ 
To chain; to link together. 

Two boforat interchained with an oath ; 

So then two bofoms* and a (ingle troths Shakef peace, 

Td$ ntsrcha'nce. <v.a. [inter and change. ] 

1. To put each in the place of the other; 
to give and take mutually; to exchange. 

They had left but one piece of one (hip, whereon 
they kept thcmfelves in all truth, having interchanged 
their cares, while either cared for other, each com¬ 
forting and coon felling how to labour for the better* 
and to abide the wcrle. T Sidney • 

I (hall interchange 

My wained (late for Heory’s regal crown. Shakefp . 

2. To fucceed alternately. 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came lo 
mightily to his fuccour, thar, with fome interchang¬ 
ing changes of fortune, they begat of a juft war, the 
belt child peace. Sidney . 

Interchange. *./ [from the verb.] 

1. Commerce; permutation of commodi¬ 
ties. 

Thofe have an Interchange or trade with Etina. 

How el. 

2. Alternate fucceffion. 

With what delight could I have walk'd thee round! 

If I could joy in ought! fweci interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers* woods, and plains. Milt-. 

The original mcafures of time, by help of the 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to us by the 
interchanges of light and darknefs, and fuccefljon of 
fcafons. Holder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in 
the firft ages after the flood. Burnet's ‘Theory m 

3. Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Crelfid hither. Good Diomede, ’ 
Fumilh you fairly for this interchange . Sbak, 
Farewel \ the icifure, and the fcartul time. 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love. 

And ample interchange of fweet difeourfe, Sbakrfp . 

Since their more mature dignities made (eparanort 
of their fociety, their encounters, though not ptr- 
fonal, have been royally attornted with interchange 
of gi ft*.. Shakejpeai e» 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo lree au 
acknowledgment, could any thing be expelled but a 
continual interchange of kindnelfcs ? South. 

Interchangeable, adj. [from i*/*/- 

change. j 

1. Given and taken mutually.* 

So many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants* 
and countcrrolments, running through the hands and 
rrfting in the power of fo many fevcral peifons, is 
fuflicicnC to argue and convince all manner of fatfe- 
hood. Bacon's Off. of Alienation . 

2. Following each other in alternate fuc- 
ceffion. 

Juft under the line they may feem to have two 
W inters and two Summers; but there alfo they have 
four interchangeable feafons* which is enough where¬ 
by to mcafurfe. Holder. 

All along the hiftory of the Old Tcftament we 
find the interchangeable providences of Cod, towards 
the people of Ifrael, always fuited to their manners. 

Tillutfan. 

Interchangeably, adv. [from inter¬ 
changeable. ] Alternately; in a manner 

whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches 
*did interchangeably both confront the Jews and con¬ 
cur with them. Hooker . 

T his in myfelf 1 boldly will defend. 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. Sbahfpeare. 

Thefe articles were figned by our plenipotentia¬ 
ries* and thofe of Holland; but not by the French* 

although 
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although it ought to have been done imercbangeably ; 
and the mini then here prevailed on the queen to 
ciecutc a ratification of articles, which only one pan 
had fignal. Swift. 

Interxha'ncement. n, f, [inter and 
change. ] Exchange; mutual transference. 

A contract and eternal bond of love. 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attefled by the holy dofe of lips, 

Strengthen’d by irtterebaugement of your rings. 

Sbakefpeart. 

Interci pient. adj. [infercipietu 9 Lat.] 
Obftra&ing ; catching by the way. 
Intrrci'pient. ar. /. [intercipiens, Lat.] 
An Intercepting power; fomething that 
caufes a ftoppage. 

They commend repellents, but not with much 
•ftringency, unlefs as inte r cipients upon the parts 
above, left the matter fhouid thereby be impacted in 
the part. Wijeman. 

Interci'sion. n.f, [inter and cetdo, Lat.J 
Interruption. 

By ceflation of oracles we may underftand their 
intercifion, not abfcillion, or confummatc defolation. 

Brawn. 

To Interlcu'oe. *u. ir* [ intercludo , Lat.] 
To (hut from a place or courfc by fome¬ 
thing intervening; to intercept. 

The voice is fometimes interceded by a hoarfe- 
nefs, or vifeous phlegm cleaving to the afpera ar- 
teria. Holder 

Jnterclu'sion. ir. ft [iutercluftnt, Lat.] 
Obft ruttion; i nterception - 
Intercolumnia'tion. n. ft. [inter and 
columna, Lat.] The fpace between the 
pillars. 

The difiance or inter column* a tion may be near 
four of his own diameter, becaufe the materials 
commonly laid over this pillar were rather oi wood 
than itone. Wot ton. 

To Interco'mmon. n, [inter and com¬ 
mon, ] To feed at the fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confuropuons, for that 
tbe fpirits ol the wine do prey upon the rofcid juice 
©f the body, and intercommon with the fpirits of 
the body, and fo rob them of their nouriftiment 

Bacon's Nat mat Hiftory. 

Intercommunity, n, f. [inter and com¬ 
munity.^ 

1. A mutual communication or community. 
2 * A mutual freedom or exercife of reli¬ 
gion. 

Intercostal, adj. [intercoftal, Fr. inter 
and cofta , Lat.] Placed between the ribs. 

The diaphragm leems the principal inllrument oi 
ordinary refpiration, although to reftrained refpira- 
tion the intercoftal mufclcs may concur. ftoyle. 
By the aftiftance of the inward inter cofta l mufcles, 

in deep fulpirations, we take Urge gulps oi air. 

More. 

Intercourse. *./. [ enlrecours , Fr.] 

1. Commerce; exchange. 

This fweet intereourfe 

Of looks, aud fmiUs; for (miles from realbn flow. 
To brute deny’d, and are of love the food. Milton. 

2 . Communication: followed by with. 

The choice of the place required* many circom- 
ftancet, as the fituation near the fea, for the commo- 
dioufnefs of an intereourfe with England. Ma&on. 

What an honour is it that find Ihould admit us 
into fuch a participation of himfelf 1 That he fbould 
give us minds capable of iuch an intereourfe with 
the Supieme Mind! Auerbury. 

•Intbrcurrencb. u. f. [from inUrcurro, 

Lat.] Paflage between. 

Confider what fluidity faltpctre is capable of, 
without the intereuremre of a liquor. Beyte. 

IictepCurreNT. adj, \sntercur rent 9 Lat.J 
Running between. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirir of nitre, 
you uft a piece ot iron, the liquor, whufe parts 
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moved placidly before, meeting with particles in the 
iron, altering the motion of iu parts, and perhaps 
that of iome very fubtle inter current matter, thofe 
a&ive parts prefendy begin to penetrate, and reader 
•broad particles of the iron. Boyle . 

Int krde'al. ar .ft, [inter and decL\ Traf¬ 
fic k ; intereourfe. Obfolete. 

The Caulilh fpcech is the very Britifb, which is 
yet retained of the Wellhmen and Britons of France; 
though the alteration of the trading and interdeal 
with other nations has gready altered the dialett. 

To INTERDI'CT. v. {jnurii.t, Tfln- 

terdico, Lat.] 

l. To forbid ; to prohibit. 

Alone 1 pafs’d, through ways 
That brought me on a tudden to the tree 
Of Interdicted knowledge. Milton's Par. Loft. 

By magick fenc’d, by fpelisicncompris’d round. 
No-mortal touch’d this inter diB^d ground. Tickel . 

z. To prohibit from the enjoyment of com¬ 
munion with the church. 

An Archbifhop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his 1‘uftragans, but his vicar-general may do 
the fame. Ayliffe. 

Interdict. n,f, [from the verb.] 

1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongfl his other fundamental laws, he did or¬ 
dain the interdicts and prohibitions touching en¬ 
trance of Grangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no interdict , 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil. 

Milton. 

Had he liv’d to fee her happy change. 

He would have cancell’d that liarlli into diCI, 

And join’dour hands himfelf. Dryd. Don. Sebaft. 

2, A papal prohibition to the clergy to 
celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani cairied himfelf meritorioufly again ft the pope, 
in the time of the interdiCl, which held uy his 
credit among the patriots. Hutton. 

Interdiction, n. f, [interdiction, Fr. in- 
terdidio , Lat. from inter did. J 
I. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 

.Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigi dTimerdi&icn, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car. Milton's Paradife Left. 

z, Curfe; from the papal in ter did. An im¬ 
proper ufe of the word. 

I he trueft ifiue of thy throne, ✓ 

By his own interdiction hands accurft. Sbahefp. 

Interdi'ctor Y. adj . [from in ter did. ] Be¬ 
longing to an interdi&ion. Ainjworth. 
To Interr'ss. I <v. a . [ interejfer , Fr.] To 
7 n n te r e # st. J concern; to to 

give (hare in. 

The mvftica) communion of all faithful men is 
fuch as makeih every one to be intereffed in thofe 
precious bleftings, which any one ot them rcceiveth 
at Cod’s hands. _ Hooker. 

Our joy. 

Although our laft not leaft; to whofe young love. 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be interefs'd. Sbakefp . King Lear. 

To love our native country, and to ftudy its be¬ 
nefit and its glory, to be intereffed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. Dry den. 

Scipio, reftoriug the Spanifb bride, gained a great 
nation to intereft themlclves for Rome againft Car¬ 
thage. Dry den. 

This was a goddefs who ufed to inter eft her tel t iu 
marriages. Addiftn on Me alt. 

Ill fucceftesdid not difeourage that ambitious and 
interrfted people. Arbutbuot on Coins. 

To Inter e'st. o>. n. To affect; to move; 
to tooch with paffion; to gain the af- 
fcfiioib: as, this is an interefting ftory. 
INTEREST, n. j. [intereft, Lat. inter it 9 Fr. j 
i. Concern; advantage; good. 

O give us a ferious comprehenfion of that one 
great intereft of others, as well as ourfelves. 

Hammond. 
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Divifions hinder the common intereft and publieic 
good. Temple. 

There is no man but Cod hath put many things 
into his pofTdfion, to be ufed for the common good 
and intereft. Calamy . 

2, Influence over others. 

They, who had hitherto preferved them, had now 
loft their intereft. Cla-endon. 

Exert, grjat God, thy int'rej f in the fky ; 

Cain each kind powT, each guardian deity. 

That, conquer’d by the yublick vow. 

They bear the difmal mifchief far away. Prior . 

3. Share; part in any thing; participation; 
as, this is a matter in which we have /*- 

terrft , 

Endeavour to adjuft the degrees of influence, that 
each caufe might have in producing the eftetf, and 
the proper agency and inter eft of each therein. Watts, 

\, Regard to private profit. 

W herever intereft or power thinks fit to interfere, 
it little imports what principles the oppofite parties 
think fit to charge upon each other. Swift. 

When int'reji calls off all her fneaking train. Pipe. 

5. Money paid for ufe; ufury. 

Did he take interrflf 

-No, not take intereft ; not, as you would fay, 

D1 reftl y, ini 'reft. Sbakefpearc. 

It js a fad life we lead, my dear, to be fo leased; 
paying intereft for old debts, and ftill contracting new 
ones. . Arbutbuot. 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 

With all fpecd 

You lhall have your defines with intereft . Sbak, 

To InterfeN a. *v. n. [inter and feria, Lat.J 

1. To interpofe; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anccfton in cosiverfation, as 
never to interfere with party difputcs in the ftate. 

Swift . 

2. To clafli; to oppole each other. 

I f each aCts by an independent power, their com¬ 
mands may interfere. SmalriJge's Sermons . 

3. A horfe is faid to interfere , when the 

fide of one of his fhoes ftrikes againft 
and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the hit¬ 
ting one leg againft another, and (Inking 
off the fkin. Farrier s Did, 

Inte'kfLuent. adj, [intirfisuns, Latin.] 
Flowing between. 

Air may conlilt of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
pufcles, kept iwimming iu the interfluent cc.eftial 
matter. Boyle. 

Interfu'i cent. adj. [inter and fulgent, 
Lat.] Shining between. 

Interfused, adj. istterfufus, Lat.] Pour¬ 
ed or feattered between. 

The ambient air wide interfus'd-. 

Embracing round this florid earth. Mitten. 

Interja ; ceNCY. n. ft [from interjacent, 
Lat.] 

1. The a£I or ftate of lying between. 

England ami Scotland is divided only by the m- 
terjacency oi the Tweed and (ome defert ground. 

Hale. 

2. The thing lying between. 

Its fluctuations are btrt motions, which winds, 
florins, (boars, and every interjaceniy ir regulates. 

Brown. 

Interjacent, adj. [in erjacens, Latin.] 

Intervening; lying between. 

The lea iuetf muft be very broad, and void of 
little illands interjacent , elfe wiU it yield plentiful 
argument ot quarrel to the kingdoms which it ferveih. 

Raleigh. 

Tli rough this hole, object* that were beyond might 
be feen dittin&ly, which would not at all be feen 
through other para of the glalfes, where the air was 
interjacent. Dewim's Opticks. 

Interjection, it. f. [interjedion, Fr. in¬ 
terred io, Lat.] 

1. A part of fpeech that difeovers the mind 

to 
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to be {cized or afFtfted with Tome pafSon: 

fuch as are in Englilh, Of alas! ah! 

Clarke*s Lat . Gram, 
Their wild natural •'Hes, when they would et- 
prefs their patfions, an at the bell but like natural 
interjetthns, to difooter their paffions or impreflkms. 

Holt's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Intervention; interpofition; act of fome- 
thing coming between; aft of putting 
fomething between. 

Laughing caufeth a continual ex pul (ion of the 
breath, with the loud noife which maketh the in- 
tCrjfEUon of laughing. Bacon . 

r.vTERiM. h. f. [interim, Latin.] Mean 
time; intervening time. 

I a heavy interim iball fopport. 

By his dear abfence. Shake/pearls Of be Ho. 

One bird happened to be a foraging lor her young 
ones, and in this interim comes a torrent that walhcs 
away nett, birds, and all. L'Eftrangs< 

In this interim my women afleed what 1 thought. 

Jailer. 

To Inter jo* i n. «i>. a . [inter and join.] To 
join mutually ; to intermarry. 

So felleft foes, 

Whofe paffions and whole plots have broke their 
fleep. 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, ihall grow dear friends. 
And inter join their iilues. Sbagefp. Coridanus. 

Inte rioui. adj. [interior, .Lat. intcricur , 
Fr.] Internal; inner; not outward; not 
fuperficMl. 

The foo!-multitude, iharchufe by (how, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach. 
Which pry not to th* interionr. Shake]pea re. 

The grotTer parts, thus funk down, would harden, 
and cooftitute the inter i* or parts of the earth. 

Bnr net. 

Intereno'wledge. n. J 1 [inter and kntrw- 
ledge .] Mutual knowledge. 

All nations have inter know ledge one of another, 
either by voyage into foreign parts, or by Grangers 
that come to them. Baccn. 

To Interlace. <v. a. [interlaffer, Fr.] 
To intermix; to put one thing within 
another. 

Some are to be interlaced between the divine 
readings of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

The ambafladon interlaced , in their conference, 
the puroofc of their matter to match with the daugh¬ 
ter of Maximilian. Bacon. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had done 
for the commonwealth, yet interlacing fome errors, 
wherewith cheyfeemed to reproach him. Hayward. 

Your argument is as ftrong againft the ufe of 
rhyme in poems as in plays; for the cpick way is 
every where interlaced with d ialoguc. Dryden. 

Interlace, n.f. [inter and lapfe.] The 
flow of time between any two events. 

Thefe dregs are calcined into fuch falls, which, 
after a (bort interlapfe of time, produce coughs. 

Harvey, 

To Interla rd. *v. a. [, inter! order , Fr.] 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to 
diverfify lean with fat. 

2. To interpofe; to inlert between. 

Jetts ftiould be interlarded , after the Pcriian 
cottons, by ages young and old. * Car rut. 

3. To diverfify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of 
Englifh laws, and a tranfeript of them, though 
mingled and interlarded with many particular laws 
of their own, which altered the features of the on- 
, , Hale's Laws of England. 

4. Philips ha? ufed this, word veiy harfhiy, 
and probably did not underftand it. 

They lute* lard their native drinks with choice 
Of ftrongeft brandy. Philips. 

To Interleave. *v. a. [inter and leave.} 

To chequer a book by the infertioc of 
blank leaves. 
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To Interline. *v. a. [inter and line.] 

1. To write in alternate lines. 

When, by interlining Latin and Englifh one 
with another, he has got a moderate knowledge of 
the Latin longue, he may then be advanced farther. 

. . Locke. 

2. To correftby fomething written between 
the lines. 

He canceled an old will, and foig’d a new; 

Made wealthy at the fmall expence of figning, 

VVirh a wet feal, and a trefh interlining. Dryden . 

T hree things render a writing fufpc&cd : the 
peifon producing a falfc mft rumen r, the perfon that 
frames it, and the interlining and rafing out of 
words contained in fuchinftrumems. Aylijft*sparer. 

1 be mule invok’d, lie down to write. 

Blot out, corrcdf, and interline . Swift, 

Interlinea'tion. n. f. [inter and linea- 
tion,] Correction made b 
tween the lines. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a man¬ 
ner, with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are haidly able to go on without per¬ 
petual hefitatiana. Swift. 

To Interlink, y. a. [inter and link.} 
To conncft chains one to another; to 
join one in another. 

"Ihc fair ^fixture in pufturei caufcsu? to enter 
into the fubjt& which it imitates, and imprints it 
the more deeply into our imagination and our me¬ 
mory : thefc are two chains which arc interlinked , 
which contain, and are at the fame time contained. 

T Dryden . 

Inter locution, n.f [interlocution , Fr. 
interlocution Lat.] 

i. Dialogue; interchange of fpeech. 

1 he plained and the mutt intelligible rchearfal 
of the pfalms they favour not, becaufc it is done 
by interlocution , and with a mutual return of len¬ 
iences from fide to hdc. Hooker. 

*. Preparatory proceeding in law ; an in¬ 
termediate aft before final decifion. 

Thefe things arc called accidental, becaufe fome 
new incident in judicature may emerge upon rhem, 
on which the judge ought to proceed by intevloeu- 
tien * Ayl:jfe's Pa 1 ergon, 

Interlo'cutor. n.f. [inter and leguor, 
Lat.l Dialogic; one that talks with 
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Interludent. adj. [interlucens % Latin-] 
Shining between. Diet. 

Interlude, n.f. [inter and Indus. Lat.] 
Something played at the intervals of fefli- 
vitv ; a farce. . 

Wihen there is a queen, and ladies of honour at¬ 
tending her, there mu ft fome tunes be mafques, and 
revels, and interludes. Bacon. 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariftophancs to 

on the ftage, aiitl, by the iniinua- 
tions of thole interludes , conveyed a hatred of him 
into the people. Government cj the Tongue. 

Di earns are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 
when monarch reafon fleeps, this miraick wakes. 

_ Dryden. 

Interlu'ency. n. f [interluo, Lat.] Wa¬ 
ter interpofited; interpofition of a flood. 

fhofc parts of Alia and America, which are 
now disjoined by the interluency of the fea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. Hale . 

Interlu'nar. 1 adj. [inter and luna, 

Interlu'nary. 1 


another. 

Some morofe readers (ball find feult with my 
having made the interlocutors compliment with one 
another. BoyU 


1 


1. Confiding of dialogue. 

When the miniftcr by exhortation raifeth them 
up, and the people by prnteftation of their readinefs 
declare he fpeaketh not in vain unto them; thefe 
interlocutory forms of fpeech, what are they clfe 
but mot! etfc&ual, partly tettifacaiions, and partly 
inflammations of all piety ? Hooker. 

There are fevers! interlocutory difeowfes in the 
holy Scriptures, though the perfons fpeaking are 
not alternately mentioned or referred to. Fiddes. 

2. Preparatory to decilion. 

To InterloAe. *v. n. [inter and Icoprn , 
Dutch, to run.] To run between par¬ 
ties anti intercept the advantage that one 
fhould gain from the other; to traflkk 
without a proper licence; to foreftall; to 
anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is ddired ro leave off this interloping 
trade, or admit tl* knights of the induftry to ihei, 
fbare. Tat Ur. 

Interloper, n.f. [from interlope.} One 

who runs into bufinefs to which he has 
no right. 

The fwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more 
an i/iierlopt # yprm fhe Ipidet’s light, than the tpider 
wa. u^ D the fw*U «> w ’k L 
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Lar.J Belonging to 
the time when the moon, about to change, 
is invifible. 6 

We add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions. Brown. 
The lun to me h dark. 

And filent as the moon, 

W hen Ihe deferts the night. 

Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave. Milton 

Intermarriage, n. J. [inter and mar¬ 
riage.} Marriage between two families, 
where each takes one and gives one. 

Becaufe the alliances and intermarriages , among 
fo fmall a people, might obllrua juttice, they have 
a foreigner for judge oi St. Marino. Addifon. 

To Interma Rry. *v. n. [inter and many.} 

To marry fome of each family with the 
other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry . Swift . 

To Intermeddle. *v. n. [inter and med¬ 
dle.} To interpofe officioufly. 

The pra&icc of Spain hath been by war, and 
by conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with fo, 
reign rtates, and declare themfclves protetfors ge¬ 
neral of Caiholicks. Baton. 

Seeing the king was a fovereign prince, the em¬ 
peror Should not intermeddle with ordering his fub- 
jeds, or directing the affairs of his realm. 

# 'oJ Pii • 

There were no ladies, who difpofed themtcIves to 
intermeddle in bufinefs. Clarendon. 

To Interme ddle. *v. a. [ entremejler, Fr.] 
To intermix; to mingle. This is per¬ 
haps mifprinicd for inter melted. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled | as the 
love ol Britomart, and the virtuoufnefo of Bclph*be. 

x » Sptstjer . 

Interme'ddler. n. f. [from intermeddle. j 

One that interpofes officioufly; one that 

thrufts himfclf into bufinefs to which he 
has no right. 

There’s hardly a greater peft to government and 
families, than officious talc-bearers, and bufy inter. 

. L'Ejlrange. 

U«.r all es, and our ftock-jobben, direa her 
majetty not to chaftge her fecrctaiy or treasurer, 
who, for the reafons that thefe officious inter med¬ 
dlers demanded their continuance, ought nevertj 
have been admitted into the leaft truft. Swift 

Shall (hangers, faucy intermeddUrs fay, 

Thus-iar, and thus, are you allow'd to puuilh ? 

r . A. Phillips. 

1 nte r Me dIa c y. n.f. [from intermediate .] 

Interpofition ; intervention. An unau- 
thorifed word. 

fn birds the auditory nerve is affeded by only 
the intermediacy of the columella. Derbam 

Inter medial, adj. [inter and me dim* 

at.\ 
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Lai.] Intervening; lying between; in- 
tervenient. 

The love of Cod makes * man temperate in the 

midft of feafts, and is aftive enough without any 

imttrmtdial appetites. # tif* 

A gardener prepares the ground § ind in ill the 

intermedia/ fpaces he is careful to diefs it. Evelyn. 

IKTERME f D 1 ATE. adj. [inter• medial, Fr .inter 
and med/us, Lat.] Intervening; inter- 
pofed; holding the middle place or de¬ 
gree between two extremes. 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the {horteft 
vibrations for making a fenfation of a deep violet, 
the lead refrangible the largelt for making ! fenfa- 
tion of deep red, and the feveral intermediate (oil* 
of rays, vibrations of feveral intermediate bignenes, 
to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate co- 
\oun* Newton's Opticks . 

An animal confifts of fi>lid and fluid parts, un- 
lefs one Ihould reckon fome of an intermediate ■ na¬ 
ture, as fat and phlegm. Arbutanut. 

Thofe general natures, which ftano between the 

eeareit and moft remote, are called intermediate. 

Watts. 

Interme'diately. ad<v» [from interme¬ 
diate ■•] By way of intervention. 

To Interme'll. v. a* [entremcjler , Fr.] 
To mix; to mingle. Not iti ufc. 

By occafion hereof many other adventures are 
intermei/ed , bnt rather as accidents than intend- 

menu. _ W ff - 

Interment, n, f [ interment, rr, from 

inter. ] Burial; fcpulchre. 

Inter migration, n. /. [inter migration, 

Fr. inter and mtgro , Lat.] Aft of removing 
from one place to another, fo as that of 
two parties removing, each takes the place 
of the other. 

Men have a ftrange variety in colour, ftature, and 
humour; and all arifing from the climate, though 
the continent be but one, as to point of accef*, 
mutual intercourfe, and pofTibility of intermigrations. 

Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

Interminable, adj. [interminable, Fr. in 
and termino, Lat.] lmmenfc; admitting 
no boundary. 

As if they would confine th* interminable , 

And tie him to his own prefeript. Milton's Agoniftes. 

InTb^minati. adj. [interminate, Fr. inter- 
mi not us , Lat.] Unbounded; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos’d j when round 
I ruffl’d up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 

Lit fall from heav’n, a fleep interminate. 

Chapm . Odyjf. 

Intermix action, n.f. [intermination, Fr. 
intermino , Lat.] Menace; threat. 

The threats and interrednations of the Gofpcl, 
thofe tenors of the Lord, as govls, may drive thofe 

btfattrafted. 

Decay of Piety. 

To Intermingle. *u. a. [inter and mingle .] 
To mingle; to mix; to put fome things 
amongft others. 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled 
with readings out of the New Tcffament, lenons 
taken out of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

His church he compargih unto a field, where 
tares, mamfcftly known and feen by all men, do 
grow intermingled with good corn. Hooker. 

M y lord {ball never reft: 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 
With Ciffio's fuit. Shakefprate's Othello. 

Here failing lhips delight the wand'ring'eyes; 
There trees and Intermingled temples rife. Pope. 

To Intermingle. *u» n. To be mixed or 
incorporated. 

Intermission, n.f* [ intermijjion , Fr. in - 
termijfio , Latin.] 

i. Ceffation for a time; paufc; interme¬ 
diate flop. 


bsutiih creatures who will not 
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Came a reeking poll. 

Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermijjion. 

Which presently they read. Ssbakefp. King Lear. 

I count intermijjion almoft the fame thing as 
change; for that that hath been intermitted, is after 
a fort new. Ba:on. 

The water afeends gently, and by Intermfffions ; 
but it falh eontinuatcly, and with force. Wilkins . 

The peafants work on, in the houeft part of the 
day, without intermijffim. Locke. 

2. Intervenient time. 

But gentle heav'n 

Cut (hort all intermiffion ; fiont to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf. Sbakef. 

3. State of being intermitted. 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority 
of years, and out of .their intermiffion do win to 
themfclvcs a kind of grace-like newntfs. Ben fonfon. 

4. The (pace between the paroxyfms of a 
fever, or any fits of pain; reft; paufe of 
forrow. 

Reft or interm]ffion none I find. Milton. 

Inter missive, adj. [ from intermit.*] Com¬ 
ing by fits; not continual. 

I reduced Ireland, after fo many inlermiffive wars, 
to a perfeft pafitve obedience. Howl's Eng. ‘Tears. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or 
juft iti urns imaginable in profeffions, whole fubjeft 
is under no inttrmifftve but eonftant way of mu¬ 
tation, this feafon is commonly termed the phyficians 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To INTERMIT. v. a. [ intermino , Latin.] 
To forbear any thing for a time; to in¬ 
terrupt. 

If nature ihould intermit her courfe, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the ob- 
fervation of her own laws. Hooker. 

Run to your houfes, fall upon your knees; 

Pray to the gods, to inteimit the plague 
That needs mull light on this ingratitude. Sbakefp. 

His milled, lafcivious ton. 

Edward the Second, intermitted fo 
The courfe o f glory. Daniel *s CMl War. 

The fetting on foot fome of thole arts that were 
once well known, would be but the reviving of thofe 
arts which were long before praftiled, though huer- 
mined and interrupted by war. Hale. 

Certain Indians, when a horfc is running in his 
full career, leap down, gather any thing from the 
groond, and immediately leap up again, the horfe 
not intermitting his courfe. Wilkins. 

Speech intermitted, thus began. Milton. 

We are fuiniihed with an armour from Heaven, 
but if we are remifs, or perfuaded to lay by our 
arms, and intermit our guard, we may be furprifed. 

Rogers. 

To Intermit. <v • n. To grow mild be¬ 
tween the fits or paroxyfms. Ufcd of 
fc vers. 

Intermittent, adj. [intermittent, Fr. 
intermittens, Latin.] Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe durable pains, (hort intermittent or 
fwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients into con- 
fumptions. Harvey. 

To Intermix. *v. a. [inter and mix. J To 
mingle; to join; to put fome things 
among others. 

Her pcrfuafions fhe intermixed with tears, af¬ 
firming, that the would depart from him. Hayxv. 

Reveal 

To Adam what fhall come in future days. 

As 1 (hall thee enlighten: intermix 
My cov’nant in the woman's feed renew'd. 

In yonder fpring of rofes, intermix'd 
With myrtle, find what toredrels 'till noon. 

1 doubt not to perform the part of a juft hifto- 
rian to my royal mailer, without intermixing with 
it any thing of the poet. Dryden. 

To Intermix, n • To be mingled to¬ 

gether. 

Intermixture, n.f. [inter and mixture. 

Lilt.] 

1 • Mafs formed by mingling bodieg, 


Milt. 
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The analytical preparations of gold or mtieuiy 
leave perfons much unfatisfied, whether the fub- 
ftanccs they produce be truly the hypoftatical prin¬ 
ciples, or only fome intermixtures of the divided 
bodies with thofe employed. Boyle. 

2m Something additional mingled in a mafs. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an 
intermixture of levity and folly. Bacon's Henry VI. 

Intermu'ndane. adj . [inter and mundus, 
Lat.] Sobfifting between worlds, or be¬ 
tween orb and orb. 

The vaft diftanccs between thefe great bodies are 
called intermundane fpaces; in which though there 
may be fome fluid, )et it is lb thin and fubtilc, that 
it is as much as nothing. Locke. 

Interm'u r al. adj. [inter, muralis, mnrus, 
Lar.] Lying between walls. AinJ<xjjorth. 

Inmermi/tual. adj. [inter and mutual .] 
Mutual; interchanged. Inter before mu¬ 
tual is improper. 

A folcmn oath religion fly they take. 

By intermutual vows prottfting there. 

This never to reveal, nor 10 iorfakc 

So good a caufc. Daniel's Civil War. 

Intern, adj. [interne, Fr. internus, Lat.J 
Inward; inteftine; not foreign. 

The midland towns-are moft fiuurilhing, which 
{hews that her riches arc ntietn and dome flick. 

Howl. 

INTE'RNAL. adj. [ inrermt *, Lat.] 

1. Inward; not external. 

That ye fhall be as gods, fince I as man. 

Internal man, is but proportion meet. Milton. 

M sfclf, my confidence, and internal peace. Milt . 

Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the fhape, 
colour, and external beauty of things, without re¬ 
gard to the internal excellence and virtue of them. 

L* Ef range. 

If we think moft men's aftions to be the in* 
terpreters of their thoughts, they have no fucb fo* 
ternal veneration of good rules. Locke. 

2. Intrinfick; not depending on external 
accidents; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to confider not 
only the internal reftitude of our aft ions in the fight 
ot God, but whether they will be frep from ail mark 
or fufpicion of evil. Rogers . 

Internally, adv. [from internal .J 

1. Inwardly, 

2. Mentally; intellectually. 

We are fymbolically in the facrament, and by 

faith and the fpint of God internally united to 
Chrift. ‘Taylor. 

Interne*c 1 ne. adj. [internecinus, Latin.] 
Endeavouring mutual deftruftion. 

Th* Egyptians worfhip'd dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hudibras. 

Internr'cion. n. j • [ inierneciort, Fr. in¬ 
ter necio, Latin.] . Mutual deftru&ion; 

mMTacre; (laughter. 

That natural propenfion of felf-lotc, and natural 
principle of felf-prcfervation, will neteffarily breakout 
into wars and inter melons. Hale's Origin of Monk. 

Internuncio. n.f* [internuncius, Lat.] 
Meflenger between two parties. 

Interp blLa'tion. n.f [ interpellation , Fr. 
inter fellatio, Lat.] A fummons; a call 

upon. 

In all ext rafts judicial one citation, monition, or 
extrajudicial interpellation is fuflicient. Ay lift. 

To INTERPOLATE, */. *. [mterfoler, Fr. 
interfob, Lat.] 

1. To foift any thing into a place to which 
i t does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in pofleflion of Salaxnls 
by another Jaw, which was cited by Solon, or, as 
fome think, interpolated by him for that purpolV. 

; - Pope . 

a. To renew ; to begin again; to cany on 
with intermiflions. In this fenfc it is not 
in ufe. 

This 
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This motion of the heavenly bodies themfclves 
fee ms to be partly continued and unintermitted, at 
that motion of tne firft moveable, partly interpo¬ 
lated and interrupted. Hair. 

That individual hath eceflariiy a concomitant 
facceflion of interpolated motions; namely, the 
pulfes of the heart, and the fuccellive motions of re¬ 
spiration. Hale. 

Interpolation, n. f [interpolation, Fr. 
from interpolate. ] Something added or put 
into the original matter. 

1 have changed the fituarion of foroe of the Latin 
▼erics, and made fome interpolations . 

Cromwell to Pope. 

Interpola'tor. *. f. [Latin; interpol 
teur , Fr.] One that foifts in counterfeit 
paiTages, 

You or your interpolator ought to have coofidered. 

Swift. 

Interposal, n.f. [from interpofe!] 

t. Interpofition; agency between two per- 
fons. 

The interpofal of my lord of Canterbury** com¬ 
mand for the publication of this mean difeourfe, 
may icem to take away my choice. South. 

2. Intervention. 

Our overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed by 
cmfted gfobea, whole influential em'fiiom art inter¬ 
cepted by the interpofal of the benighting element. 

GlanvUle's Scrips, 

Ib INTERPOSE. *v m a. [interpono, toat. 

interpofir, Fr.] 

1. To place between; to make inlervenient. 

Some weeks the king did honourably interpofe , 
both to give fpace to his brother’s interceflion, and 
to (how that he had a conflict with himfelf what he 
fhould do. Bacon. 

2. 'lo thruft in as an obftruftion, inter¬ 
ruption, or inconvenience. 

What watchful cares do interpofe themfefves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? Shakefp. 

Death ready (lands to interpofe his dart. Milton. 

Human frailty will too often interpofe iifclf a- 
toong perfons of the hobeft fundi ion. Swift. 

3 a To offer at a fuccour or relief. 

The common father of mankind feafonably iif- 
terpofed his hand, and refeued mifcrable man out of 
the grofs flupidity and fcctfuality where into he was 
plu nged. Woodward. 

Vo Interpose, at. n. 

i. lo mediate; to aft between two parties. 

a. To put in by way of interruption. 

But, interpofes Eleutherius, this objection may 
be made indeed almoft againft soy hypotlidu. 

Boyle • 

Tntrrpo'ser. n.f. ffrom interpofe.] 

U One that comes between others. 

I will make hafle ; but, 'till I come again. 

No bed (hall e’er be guilty of my flay; 

No pelt be imterpoftr ’twist us twain. Sbakefpeart. 

a. An inten enient agent; a mediator. 

Interposition, n.f. [ interposition , Fr. in - 
terpofitic, Lat from interpofe .] 

I. Intervenient agency. 

Thene never was a time when the interpfiii cm 
of the magiftrate was more needfary to feture the 
honour of religion. Alter bury . 

Though warlike facet fle* carry in rjifm often the 
evidences of a divine imerpofition, yet are they no 
fuv* marks of the divine favour. At ter bury. 

Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The towfi and abbey would have come to an open 
rupture, had it not been timely prevented by the in. 
terpvftiion of their common proteftort. Add if on. 

j. Intervention; ftate -of being placed be¬ 
tween two. 

The nights are fo cold, frelh, and equal, by reafon 
of the intire inter option of the earth, as I know of 
no other part of the world of better or equal temper. 

c Raleigh. 

She fit* on a globe that (lands in water, to de- 

■otc that (be is Buftstfc of a new world, feparate 
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from that which the Romans had before conquered! 2. A trsirflator 
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'on. 


by the brterpofticn of the fea 

4* Any thing interpo/ed. 

A (belter, and a kind of (hading cool 
Interpption , as a Summer's cloud. Milton. 

^To IN IE'RPRET. at. a. [interpreter $ 

French ; interpreter , Lat.] To explain ; 
to tranflate; to decipher; to give a folu- 
tion to; to clear by expofttion; to ex¬ 
pound. 

One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 

Beyond fell-explication. Shakefp. CymSeline. 

You ihouid be women. 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret ' 

That you are fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Pharaoh told them his dreams; hut there was 
none that could interpret them unto him. 

Gen. xli. 8. 

Ap excellent fpirit, knowledge, and undemanding, 
interpreting of dreams, and (hewing of hard fen- 
teoces, and difTolving of doubts, were found in the 
fame Daniel. Dan.u. n. 

Hear his fight, thou mute! 

Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton** Paradife Loft. 

Intbrpretablb. adj. [from interpret.] 

Capable of being expounded or deci¬ 
phered. 

No man's face is aftionahle: thefe Angularities 
are interpretable from more innocent caulcs. Collier. 

Interpretation, n.f. [interpretedten, Fr. 

interpretatto, Lat. from interpret. ] 

1. The aft of interpreting; explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your's. 

Which, by ih’ interpretation of full time* 

May (hew like all yourfclf. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily. 
Interpretation will mifquoie our looks. Shakefp. 

2 • T he; fenfe given by an interpreter; ex¬ 
position. 

If it be oblcure or uncertain what they meant, 
chanty, I hope, conftraineih no man, which ftand- 
eth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the hardeft 
and wot ft interpretation that their words can carry. 

... Hooker. 

fhe primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, 

▼'ho preceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe pre- 
d’diiona, and the marks by which the Melfiah 
would be difeovesed; and how the Jewiih doftor*, 
who fucceeded him, deviated from the interpretations 
of the!r forefather*. - Add,fon. 

3. The power of explaining. 

We befeech thee to profper this great fign, and to 

us the interpretation and ufe ot it iu mercy. 

r , Bacon. 

i nte rpr etatjve. ttdj. [from interpret.] 
Collected by interpretation. 

Though the creed apoftolick were fufficient, yet 
when the church hath erefted that additional bul¬ 
wark again ft hereiicks, the rejecting their additions 
may juftly be deemed an interpretative fiding with 
bereues. Hammond 

Inte'rpretativbly. adat. [from inter¬ 
pretative .] As may be collefted by inter¬ 
pretation. 

By this provifion the Almighty interpretatively 
fpcaks to him in this manner: I have now placed 
thee in a well-furmfhed world. Ray on the Creation. 

Interpreter. *. ft [ interprete , Fr. inter ¬ 
pret , Lat.] 

i. An explainer; an expofltor; an ex¬ 
pounder. 

w hst we oft do beft. 

By lick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not oun, or not allow’d: what worft, as oft. 

Hitting a grofler quality, is cry’d up 
Bor our belt aft. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In the beginning the earth was without form 
and void; a fluid, dark, confufed mafs, and fo it 
is understood by interpreters, both Hebrew and 

a Burner. 

We think moft men’s aftioof to be the inter, 
prater 1 of their thoughts, a * L.ekt 

? Micros* 



Not word for word be careful fo transfer. 

With the fame faith as an interpreter. Sherburne. 

How (hall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, 
undertake fuch a work with fpirit, when he con- 
fiders that in an age or two he (hall hardly *e under- 
flood without an interpreter. Swift. 

Interfu'nction. n. ft [interpunHion, 

fr. interpungo, Latin.] Pointing between 
words or fentences. 

INTERREGNUM, n. f. [Lat.] The time 

in which a throne is vacant between the 
death of a prince and acceflion of another* 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 

Thoufand worfe paftions then poflefs’d 
The interregnum of my bread : 

Blefs- me from fuch an anarchy 1 Cawley. 

He would fhew the queen my memorial with tbe 
firft opportunity, in order to have it done in this in- 
terregnum or fuipenfion of title. Swift. 

Interre^iCN. n. f. [. interregne, Fr. inter¬ 
regnum, Latin.] Vacancy of the throne, 

1 he king knew there could not be any interreign 
or fufpenfion of title. Bacon's Henry Vll, 

To In te rrog ate. *». a. [ interrogo , Lat* 
interroger, Fr.] To examine; to queftion. 
To Interrogate, *v. y, To aik; to put 
queftions. 

By his inflruftions touching the queen of Naples* 
it Iccmeth he could interrogate touching beauty. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 

u ..l -• e/to. Shall 

--—... the kingdom 

of God ? • Hammond 

Interrogation, n.f. [interrogation, Fr* 
interrogate, Lat.] 

I. The aft of queftioning. 

z, A queftion put; an cnquiiy. 

How demurely foever fuch men may pretend to 
fanftiity, that interrogation of God preiTes hard upon 
them. Shall I count them pure with the wicked 
balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights ? 

. . Government of the Tongue. 

X nis variety is obtained by interrogationt to things 
inanimate ; by beautifni digreflions, but thole fhort, 

a • Pope . 

3. A note that marks a queftion; thus ? 

as. Does Job ferve God for nought ? 
Interrogative, adj. [ interrogatif, Fr, 
inttrrogatrvus , Lat.] Denoting a queftion ; 
exprefied in a queftionary form of words. 
Interrogative, n.f. A pronoun uled 
in afking queftion*: a* # who l what ? 
which ? whether ? 

Jntbrro'gatively. adv. [from interro* 
gative.] In form of a queftion. 
Interrogator, n.f. [from interrogate ,J 
An afker of queftions. 

InterroGatory. n.f. [ interrogatoire t Fr.] 
A queftion ;*an enquiry. 

He with no more civility began in captious man¬ 
ner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney. 

Nor time, nor place, 

Wjl 1 fc rve long intt rrogatories. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

What earthJy name to /nUrrogatoriet 
Can talk the free breath of a facred king ? Sbak. 

. Examination wii fummed up with one quef- 
tion. Whether he was prepared tor death? The 
boy wii frighted out of his wits by the Iaft dreadful 
interrtgatory. Addtfon. 

InterroGatory. adj. Containing a 
queftion; exprefling a queftion; as, an 
in terrogatory fentence 

T’o Interruft. r v.a. [inierrompre, Fr. in¬ 
terrupt us, Lat.] 

1. To hinder the procefa of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. 

Rage doth rend 

Like Interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are tiled to bear. Shakefp. 

b R lie 
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He might fecurely enough hire engaged hi* body 
fo horfe againft their whole i noontide rable army, 
there being neither tree nor bufti to interrupt hi* 
charge. Clarendon, 

Thi* motion of the heavenly bodies teems partly 
uninterrupted, at that of the firft, moveable, interpo¬ 
lated and interrupted. ; Hale. 

2. To hinder one from proceeding by in¬ 
terpolation. 

Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe; 

neither interrupt men in the midft of their talk. 

Ecclef. xi. B. 

3. To divide; to feparate; to refund from 
continuity. 

Interrupt. adj • Containing a chafm. 
Seed thou what rage 

Tranfports our adverfary, wham no bounds, 

- Nor yet the main abyft wide interrupt. 

Can hold ? Milton. 

Interruptedly • ad<v. [from inter¬ 
rupted.] Not in continuity; not without 
ftoppagea. 

The incident light that meets with a grofler li¬ 
quor, will have its beam* either refolded or im¬ 
bibed, or elfc reflected more or lefa interruptedly 
than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moiftened. Boyle on Colours. 

Intirrup'ter. ft. f. [from interrupt .] 
He who interrupts. 

Interruption, n. f [interruption, Fr. 
interruption Latin.] 

1. Jnterpofition; breach of continuity. 

Places fevered from the continent by the inter¬ 
ruption of the fea. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Intervention ; interpofition. 

You are to touch the one as foon as you have given 
a ftroke of the pencil to the other, left the inter- 
roption of time caufe you to lofe the idea of one 
part. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. Hindrance; flop; let; obftruftion. 

Bloody England into England gone, 

O’erbearing interruption , fpite of France. Sbak. 

Intermidion. 

Thia way of thinking on what we read, will be 
a rub only in the beginning; when cuftom has 
made it familiar, it will be difpatched without 
refting or interruption in the courfe of our reading. 

Locke. 

Amidft the interruptions of his forrow, lecing 
hi* penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her be comforted. ‘ AddiJett. 

InterscaPular. adj. [inter and /copula, 
Lat.] Placed between the (boulders. 

To IntersCi'nd. *v. a. [inter and feindo , 
Latin.] To cut off by interruption. 

Via. 

To Int^RSCRIBE. •v. a. [inter and Jcribo , 
Lat.] To write between. Did. 

Interse'cant. adj. [interfecaus, Latin.] 
Dividing any thing into parts. 

INTERSfc/CT. a. [intetfeco, Lat.] 

To cut; to divide each ft her mutually. 

Perfedl and viviparous quadrupeds fo ftand in their 
petition of pronenefs, that Hhe oppofiic joints of 
neighbour leg* confift in the fame plane ; and a line 
defending from their navel interjcBs at right angles 
the axis of the earth. Brawn. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftonc, the needle will 
fomewhat deprefs its animated' extreme, and in¬ 
to rf Ait the horizontal circumference. Brown. 

To Interbi/ct. <r, n. To meet and crofs 
each other. 

The fagittal future ufually begins at that point 
where thefe line* interfcB. Wife man’s Surgery. 

Intersection. ft. f. . [ interjeaio, Lat. 
from inteifeB.] Point where line* crofs 
each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to 
fide in form* of arches, without any in/rrfeliiom or 
meeting aloft, btcaufe the pipes were not oppofite. 

Hoiton’s AnbitsZlure 
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The fiift ftar of Aries, in the time of Melon the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interfe&ion which 
is now elongated, and moved cattward twenty-eight 
degrees. Brown. 

Ships would move in one and the fame furfacc ; 
and confequently muft needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the interfcBion of crols ones. Bentley- 

To INTERSE'RT. v. a . [interfere, Lat.] 
To put in between other things. 

If I may interfert a fliort fpeculation, the depth 
of the fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen fur¬ 
longs. Brerewood. 

Intersection. n. f. [from interfert .] 
An infertion, or thing inferted between 
any thing. 

Thefe two inter jetrions were clear explications of 
the apoftle's old form, God the father, ruler of all, 

which contained an acknowledgement of the unity. 

Hammond. 

To Interspe'rsi. *u. a. [interfperfus, Lat.] 
To fcatter here and there ar 
things 

The poffibility of a body's moving into a void 
fpace beyond the utmoft bounds of body, a* well as 
into a void fpace intorfpetjed amongft bodies, will 
always remain clear. Locke. 

It ia the editor's intereft to infert what the author's 
judgment had rejefted; and care ia taken to inter- 

« thefe additions, fo that fcarce any book can 
ught without purchating fomething unworthy 
of the author. Swift. 

InteRSPePsion. n. f. [from inter/perje.] 

The aft of fcattering here and there. 

For want of the interfperfon of now and then 
an elegiack or a lyrick ode. Watt m on the Mind. 

Inrerste'llar. adj. [inter and fella, 
Lat.] Intervening between the ftars. 

The interflellar Iky hath fo much affinity with 
the ftar, that there is a rotation of that a* well as of 
the ftar. Bacon. 

IN t ERST ICE. n. f. [interflitium, Lat. in¬ 
terface > Fr.J 

i. Space between one thing and another. 

The fun (hining through a large prifm upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the prifm, his 
light, which palled through the interfaces of the 
teeth, fell upon a whitepaper: the breadths of the 
teeth were equal to their interfaces , and feven 
teeth together with their interfaces took up an inch. 

Newton. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft 
particles which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave 
vacant interfaces in thofe places where they cohered 
before. Arbutbnot . 

2. Time between one aft and another, 

1 will point out the interfaces of time which 
ought to be between one citstion snd another. 

Ay!ifa's Far ergon . 

Interstitial, adj. [from interface.] 
Containing intcrftices. 

In oiled papers, the inter fat ial divifion being 
situated by the acccffion' of oil, bccometh more 
iranfparcnt. Brown. 

Interte'xture. tt.f. [intertexo, Latin ] 
Di verification of things mingled or wo¬ 
ven one among another. 

T0 Intertwine. I *v. a. [inter and Fwtne, 
To Intertwist. J or twifl.] To unite 
by twitting one in another. 

Under feme concourfe of fhades. 

Whole branching arms thick intertwin'd might 

ftneld 

From dews and damps of night his fhclter'd head. 

Milton. 

Interval, tt.f. [intervalle, Fr. interval - 
lum, Lat.] 

1. Space between places; interftice; va¬ 
cuity ; fpace unoccupied; void place; 
vacancy; vacant fpace. 

With any obftacle let all the light be now flopped 
which paftes through any one interval of the teeth. 
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fo that the range of colours which comet from 
thence may be taken away, and you will fee the 
Ught of the reft of the range* to dc expanded into 
the place of the range taken away, and there to be 
coloured. view ton's Optic ks. 

z. Time paffing between two afiignabie 
points. 

The century and half following wa* a very bufy 
period, the Intervals between every war being to 
(hort. Swift. 

3. Remiflion of a delirium or diftemper. 

Though he had a long iilaels, confideriog the 
great beat with which it raged, yet his intervals «f 
fenfe being few and (hort, lck but little room for the 
offices of devotion. Attcrbury- 

To Intervene. <v. n. [intervene, Lat. 
intervenir, Fr.] 

1. To come between things or perfono. 

2. To make intervals. 

While fo near each other thus all day 
Ocur talk we chufe, what wonder, if lo near. 

Look* intervene , end fmiles } Milton • 

3. To crofs unexpeftedly. 

Efteem the danger of an a&ion, and the poffibi- 
lilies of mifearriage, and every crofs accident that 
can intervene , to be either a mercy 00 God'» part* 
or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

Intervene, n. f. [from the verb.] 
Oppofition, or perhaps interview. A 
word out of ufc* 

They had fome (harper and fome milder diffe¬ 
rences, which might eatily happen in fuch an inter¬ 
vene of grandees, both vehement on the parts which 
they fwayed. Walton • 

Intervenent. adj. [interveniens, Latin; 
intervenant, French.] Interceded; intcr- 
pofed; paffing berween. 

There be intervenient in the rile of eight, in tones, 
two bemolts or half notes. Baeun. 

Many arts were ufed to difeufs new a fifed ion 2 
all which notwithftanding, for 1 omit things in- 
tervenlent, there is conveyed to Mr. Villien sn 
intimation of the king's pleafure to be (Worn his 
fervant. Walton. 

Intervention, tt.f. [intervention, Fr* 
interventia, Latin.] 

1. Agency between perfons. 

Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the 
intervention of any foreign power. Temple. 

God will judge the world righteoufncli by the 
intervention of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the 
Saviour as well as the judge of the wo *d. 

At ter but v 

2. Agency between antecedents and confc** 
cutives. 

In the difpenfation of God's mercies to the 
world, fome thing* he does by himiclf, others by 
the intervention of natural means, and by the me¬ 
diation of fuch inftrumenta a* he has appointed. 

L* Eftrange. 

3. Interpofition; the Hate of being inter- 
pofed. 

Sound is (hut out by the intervention of that lax 
membrane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward 
ear. Holder • 

T0 Intervb'rt. e v. a. [interverto, Lat.] 

u To turn to another courfe. 

The duke interverted the bargain, and gave the 
poor widow of Erpcnius for the book?, five hundred 
pounds. Woifon. 

2. To turn to another ufe.. 

Interview, rt. J. [intrevue, French.] 
Mutual fight; fight of each other. It is 
commonly uled 

or important meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the pafiions of former 
enmity be mg allayed, we (hall with ten time* re¬ 
doubled tokens of reconciled love, fhc w ourfclves each 
towards other the fame, which Jofeph and the bre¬ 
thren of Jofeph were, at the time of their interview. 
in Egypt. Hooker. 
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Wt fears were, tbit the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity. 
Breed him fome prejudice. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Such happy interview^ and fair event 
Of love, and youth not 1*^, fongs, garlands, flow’rs. 
And charming fymphonics, attach’d the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Pmods ft Lft. 

To Intervo'lve. %>. a. [intervolvo, Lat.j 
To involve one within another. 

Myftical dance! which yonder Harry fphere. 

Of planeti, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Refembles neareft $ maxes intricate, 

Eccentrick, intervdv'd, yet regular. 

Then mod, when moft irregular they/eem. Milton. 

To Interweave. v. a . preter. interwove, 

part. paff. interwoven, interwove, or 

interleaved • [ inter and weave. ] To 

mix one with another in a regular tex¬ 
ture; to intermingle. 

Then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton. 

At lad 

Words interwove with fight found out their way. 

Milton. 

I (at me down to watch upon a bank 
W ith ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey (tickle. Milton. 

None 

Can fay here nature ends, and art begins. 

But mix’d like th* elements, and born like twins. 

So interview'd , fo like, fo much the fame: 

None, this mere nature, that mere art, can name. 

Deubam. 

The proud theatres difclofe the (cene. 

Which interwoven Britons feem to raife. 

And (how the triumph which their (hame displays. 

Uryden. 

He fo interweavn truth with probable fiction, 

that he puts a pleating fallacy upon us. Drydm. 

It appeared a vaft ocean planted with itlands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and in¬ 
terwoven with a thoufand little (bining feat that 
ran among them. Addifcn. 

Orchard and flowtr-garden lie fo mi stand inter¬ 
woven with one another, as to look like a natural 
wildemefs. SpeBator. 

'i he Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent 
creatures, without implanting in their natures a 
moft ardent defire, interwoven in the fubftance of 
their fpiritual natures, of being reunited with him- 
felf. Cbeyne's Phil. Principlet. 

I do not altogether di(approve the interweaving 
texts of feriptur* through the ftyle of your fermon. 

Swift. 

To Inter.wi'sh. v. a. [inter and wjifb .] 
To wilh mutually to each other. 

The venom of all liepdaraes, gamefter’s gall. 

What tyrants and their fubjc&s Interwifb, 

Ail ill fall on that man. Donne. 

Intestable. adj. [inuftetbilit t Latin.] 
Disqualified to make a will. 

A perloo excommunicated is rendered infamous 
and intefiable both actively and paflively. 

Ay life's Par ergon. 

Intestate, adj. [inteftat, Fr. inteftatns , 
Lat.] Wanting a will; dying without 
a will. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words t 
—Windy attorneys to their client woes. 

Airy fuccccdcrs to inteftate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of milerict. 

Piefcnt pumfbirtcnt purfucs his maw. 

When forfeited and fwclld, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath; whence want of breath. 
Repletions, apoplex, inteftate death. Dry den. 

Intestinal, adj. {inteftinal, Fr. from 
intefline .] Belonging to the guts. 

The mouths of the la&eats are opened by the 
inteftinal tube, affc&ing a ftraight inftcad of a fpiral 
cylinder. Arbutbnot. 

INTE'STINE. adj. [intejiin, Fr. Inteftinus, 

Lat.] » 

1. Internal; inward; not external, 


Sbakefp. 
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Of thefe inward and intefline enemies to prayer, 
there are our pail (ins to wound us, our prefent cares 
to diftraft us, our diflempered paffions to difordcr 
us, and a whole (warm of loofe and floating ima¬ 
ginations to moleft us. Duppa. 

Intefline war no more our paffions wage, 

Ev’n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 

z. Contained in the body. 

fnteftine (lone, and ulcer, cholick pangs. 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Loft. 

A wooden jack, which had almoil 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roaft, 

A (uddcit alteration feels. 

Increas’d by new intefline wheels. Swift. 

3. Domeftick, not foreign. I know not 
whether the word be properly ufed in 
the following example of Shakefpeare: 
perhaps for mortal and intefline fhould be 
read mortal internecine. 

Since ttys mortal and intefline jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in folcmn fynods been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffics: to our adverfe towns. Shah. 

But God, or Nature, while they thus contend. 

To thefe inteflint difeords put an end. Drydcn. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire. 

And dreadful (erics of intefline wan. 

Inglorious triumphs and difhonetl (can. Pope. 

Intestine, n.f. [inteftinnm, Lat. intefline, 
Fr.] The gut; the bowel: moft com¬ 
monly without a lingular. 

The intefline* or guts may be inflated by an 
acrid fubftance taken inwardly. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

To INTHRA'LL. v. a. [in and thrall,\ 
To enflave; to ihackle; to reduce to 
fervitude. A word now feldom ufed, at 
leaf! in prole. 

What though I be intbrall'i , he feems a knight. 
And will not any way difhonour me. Sbak. 

The Turk has (ought to extinguifh the ancient 
memory of thefe people which he has fufc' 
intbralrd. 

Authors to thcmfclves in all 
Both what they judge, and what they chufc; for fo 
I form’d them free, and free they muft remain 
Till they Intbrall themfelves. Milton's Par. Loft. 
~ She foothes, but never can intbrall my mind: 
Why may not peace and love for once be join’d) 

Prior. 

Inthra'lment. n. f. [from inthrall .] 
Servitude; flavery. 

Mofes and Aaron, lent from God to claim 
His people from intbralmtnt , they return 
With glory and fpoil back to their promis'd land. 

Milton. 

To Iwthro'ne. V a . [in and throne .] To 

raife to royalty; to feat on a throne: 

commonly enthrone. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity intbron'd , 

Shines o’er the reft. Tbomfon's Summer. 

1 'ntimacy. n. ft [from intimatej\ Clofe 
• familiarity. 

It is in our power to confine our friend (hips and 
intimacies to men of virtue. Rogers. 

FN TIM ATE. adj. [intimado, Spanifh; in- 
timus , Latin.] 

1. Inmoft; inward; intefline. 

They knew not 

That what I mention'd was of God, I knew 
From intimate irapulfe. Milton's Agomfta. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the 
ftrongeft bond of laws. Tillotfon. 

2. Near; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the 
Mount, received there his private inftru&ions; and 
when the multitude were thundered away from any 
approach, he was honoured with an intimate and 
immediate admiflion. Souths 

3. Familiar; clofely acquainted. 

United by this (ympathctick bond. 

You grow familiar, intimate , and fond. Ref common. 

I'ntimate. n. f. [intimado $ Spanifh; in- 
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familiar friend; one who i* trufted with 
our thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafen with a 
more equal converfc, aflign him an intimate whole 
intellect as much correfpondcd with his as did the 
outward form. Gov. of the Tongue* 

To Fn ti mate. v. a. [intimer, French; 
intimate , low Latin.] To hint; to point 
out indireflly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a 
way he intimates , may be made a mercury of copper, 
not of the Giver colour of other mercuries, but green. 

Bvyle. 

The names of Ample ideas and fubftances, with 

the abttradt ideas in the mind, intimate feme real 

cxtftence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. 

*Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

’Tis Heav’n iifclf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato* 

Intimately, adv. [from intimate.] 

1. Clofely; with intermixture of parts. 

The fame economy is obferved in the circula¬ 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it in¬ 
timately with the parts of the fluid to which it is 
to be ailiinflated. . Arbutbnot. 

z. Nearly; infeparably. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife fiom 
knowledge and virtue, and is that which is ore 
cflcntiai to us, and more intimately united with s. 

Jiditfan's SpeBator . 

3. Familiarly; with clofe friendlhip. 

Inti m action, n. f. [intimation, Fr. from 

intimate. J Hint; obfeure or indirect de¬ 

claration or dire&ion. 

Let him ftri£liy obferve the firft ltirrings and 
intimations ; the firft hints and whifpers of good and 
evil that pafs in his heart. South. 

Of thole that are only probable we have (bine 
reafen able intimations ; but not a demouftrative 

Certainty. Woodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there 
are lcvcral little intimations to be met with on me- 
dal »* # ^ Addifon. 

I ntimj adj. Inward; being within the 

mafs; not being external, or on the fur- 
face; internal. Not ufed. 

As to the compofition or di Ablution of mixed 
bodies, which is the chief work of elements, and 
requires an intime application of the ageuts, water 
hath the principality and excels over earth. 

Digby on Bodies. 

To Intimidate. <u. a [intimider, French; 
in and timidus, Lat.] To make fearful; 
to daftardize; to make cowardly. 

At that tribunal (lands the writing tribe. 

Which nothing can intimidate or bribe; 

Time is the judge. Young. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious bieait. 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene.. 

INTl'RE. n. f. [integer, Lat. entier, Fr. 
belter written entire , which fee, and all 
its derivatives.] W hole; undiminifhed; 
broken, % 

The lawful power of making laws, to command 
whole politick (ocieties of men, belongeth fo property 
unto the fame intire focietics, that for any prince to 
exercifc the fame of himfeif, and not either by exprefs 
commiifion immediately and pcrfonally received from 
God, or clfe by authority derived at'the firft from 
their confent upon whofc perfons he impofes laws, 
it is no better than mere tyranny. Hooker. 

IntFreness. n.f. [from intire\ better 

entirenefs. ] Wholenefs ; integrity. 

So (hall all times find me the fame; 

You this intbenefs better may fulfil. 

Who have the pattern with yoi ftill. Donne • 

INto . frep. [/*and/0.] 
i. Noting entrance with regard to place; 
oppofed to out of. 

Water introduce! into vegetables the matter it bears 
along with it. Hood ward's Nat. lift, 
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Act «1 fubitancn, which p»ft the Opi'UtJ 

tubes* muft irrirxte them into greater contraction. 

Arbutbmoi car Aliments. 

%. Noting entrance of one thing into 
another - 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an ha¬ 
bitual inclination to the file it held, how much 
snore may education, being a conftant plight and 
inurement, induce by flurtom good habits into a rea- 
fonable creature ? Woven. 

To give life to that which has yet no being, is 
to frame a living creature, falhion the pares, and 
having fitted them together, to put into them a living 
foul. . Locke. 

3. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, 
©r fome attion which reaches beyond 
the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letter* already opened or dropt it held 
an ungenerous a£L . Pope, 

4* Noting inclufton real or figurative. 

They have denominated feme herbs felar and fome 

lunar, and fuch like toys put into .great words. 

Bacon. 

3. Noting a new {late to which any thing 
is brought by the agency of a caufe. 

Compound bodies may be refolved into other fub- 

fiances than fuch as they are divided into by the fire. 

Boylt. 

A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other mens 
fins ; for a bare notion of this black art will not carry 
him fo far. South. 

Sure thou art bom to fome peculiar fate* 

When the mad people rife againlt the ft ate. 

To look them into duty; and command 
An awful iilcnce with thy lifted hand. Dry Jen. 

It concerns every man that would not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, 
with the greeteft ferioufnefs to enquire into there 
matters. Tillot/on. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired 

into compliance by the force of afliduous application. 

r Smalridge . 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rite, 

they naturally fpread themfcltes into lakes, before 

they can find any iffue. Addi/on on Italy. 

It would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not 

by this mebos collected and brought into one mafs. 

Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their 

foie author; and the reader led into a belief, that they 

were never before maintained by .any perfon of virtue ? 

Alter bury. 

It is no ways congruous, that Cod (hould be al¬ 
ways frightening men into an acknowledgment of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon hy 
calm evidence. Alter bury. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf into 
Atheifm; but it it impoflSble he fhould think him¬ 
felf into it. Bentley. 

Intolerable. adj. [intolerabilis , Latin; 

intolerable , trench.] 

1. Infuffcrable; not to be endured; not 
to be borne; having any quality in a de¬ 
gree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what 
will never be, our load will be as intolerable as it was 
tinreafonable. Taylor . 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprixe, 

Mot durft the rafh fpeftator meet his eyes; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway. 

So fierce, they flafh'd intolerable day. Dryden. 

Some men are quickly weary of one thing: tho 
fame ftudy long continued in is as intolerable to 
them, as the appearing long in the fame clothes is to 
a court lady. Locke • 

From Parsm’s top th’ Almighty rode. 

Intolerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome. 

2. Bad beyond fufferance. 

Jnto'lerableness. n . /. [from intolera ¬ 
ble .] Quality of a thing not to be en¬ 
dured. 

Intolerably. ad*v. [from intolerable .] 
To a degree beyond endurance, 
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In toL brant. adj. [intolerant* Fr.] 
enduring; not able to endure. 

Too great moifturo human bodies with one 
daft pf difeafes, and too neat dry nek with another; 
the powers of human wxiies being limited and 
Intolerant of excefles. Arbut knot. 

ToIn'tomb. *v. a . [wr and tomb.] To 
inclofe in a funeral monument; to bury. 

What commandment had the Jews for the ce¬ 
remony of odours ufed about the btidies of the dead, 
after which cuftcm notwithftanding our Lord was 
contented that his own moft precious blood (Would be 
entomb'dt Hooker. 

Is't night's predominance or the day’s ftiamc. 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb t 

Sbake/peare. 

Mighty heroes, more majeftick (Wades, 

And youths in tomb'd before their father's eyes. 

Dryden. 
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Intona'tion. n. f. [intonation , Fr. from 
intonate .] The aft of thundering. Did. 

ToInto'ne. n . [from intom , or rather 

from tone; intonne r, Fr.] To make a 
flow"pro traded noife. 

So fwells each windpipe ; aft intones to aft 
Harmonick twang. P ^ Dunciad. 

To Into'rt. *v. a . [infortuo, Latin.] To 
twill; to wreath; ro wring. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that fcpsrate 
the finer parts of the blood, called animal fpirits : 
and a gland is nothing but a canal varioufly intoned 
and wound up together. Arbuthnol. 

With rev’rent hand the king prefents the gold. 

Which round th’ intoned horns the gilder roll'd. 

Pope. 

To INTOXICATE. «i>. a. [in and toxic urn, 
Lat.] To inebriate; to make drunk. 

The more a man drinketh of the world, the more 
it intoxicateth ; and age doth profit rather in the 
powers of underftanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affeftions. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feet 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 

Whcfewith to fcorn the earth. " Milton . 

My early miftrefc, now my ancient mufe. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t' infufc. 

Wherewith thou did'ft intoxicate my youth. 

Denham. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals 
which we have not feen equall’d, if not esc ceded by 
fome intoxicated xealots ? Decay of Piety 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil 
them by endeavouring to make them better; and 
tre fo intoxicated xviih an earneft def- c of being 
above all others, that they fuffer themfclves to be 
deceived. Dryden *j Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to 
fpirituous liquors, having different qualities from the 
plant; tor no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating 
quality of wine. At but knot. 

IntoxicaSton. n . f. [from intoxicate.] 
Inebriation; ebriety; the ad of making 
drunk; the ftate of being drunk. 

Thai king, being in amity with him, did fo burn 
in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and 
dregs of Pcrkini's intoxication , who was every where 
elfc detected. Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but from that befotting 
Intoxication which verbal tnagick brings upon the 
mind. South. 

Intractable, adj. [intradabilis, Latin; 

intrai table, Frcnch. ] 

Ungovernable; violent; (lubborn; ob- 
flinatc. 

To lov« them who love «* it fo natural a paflion, 

dial even the moft intradable tempers obey its force. 

Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable; furions. 

By what means ferpents, and other noxiout anl 
snort intra&able kinds, as well U the more innocent 
and ufeful, got together. Wlodwrd. 

itiz&d hyWcrosoft ® 
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rNTlA'cTABLlNUt. H. /. [from intrac¬ 
table. ] Obftioacy g perverfenefi. 
Intractably, adv. [from intradable.] 
Unmanageably; flubobrnly. 
IntRANQJJiLlity. n.f. [in tranquil¬ 
lity. ] Unqu ictnefs; want of reft. 

jactations were ufed for amufement, and allay ia 
conftant pains, and to relieve that imtanquiUily which 
makes men impatient of l)ing in their beds. Temple. 

Intransitive, adj. [intranfitivus , Latin*] 
[In grammar.] A verb intra*fui<ve is that 
which fignifies an adion, not conceived 
as having an eflfed upon any objed; as, 
curro, I run. Clarke i Latin G* ammar. 
IntRANSMu'tablE. adj. [in and tranf- 
mutable .] Unchangeable to any other 
fubftance. 

Some of the moft experienced chetnifts do affirm 
quickfilver to be intranfmutable, and therefore call 
it liquor seternus. Ray on the Creation . 

ToIntre'asure. «i/. a. [in and trea/ure.] 
To lay up as in a treafury. 

There is a hiftory in all men's lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 
And weak beginnings be intreafttred. Sbmke/p • 

To Intrench. ur. n. [in an d trencher, Fr.] 
To invade; to encroach; to cut off part 
of what belongs to another; with on. 

Little I defire my feeptre fhould intrench on God's 
fovereignty, which is the only king of men’s con¬ 
ferences. K. Charles. 

That crawling infed, who from mud began. 
Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man! 

Durft he, who does but for my pleafure live. 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Dryden • 

Wc are not to intrench upon truth in any con var¬ 
iation, but icaft of all with children. Locke. 

To Intrench. n>. a. 

1. To break with hollows. 

His face 

Deep fears of thunder had intrench'd , and care 
Sat on his faded check. Milton's Par. Loft. 

2. To fortify with a trench: as, the allies 
were intrenched in their camp. 

Intrenchant. adj. [This word, which 
is, I believe, found only in Shake/pcate, 
is thus explained: The intrenchant air 
means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
and clofes upon the fpace left by any 
body which had pafTed through it, 
Hanmer. I believe Sbake/peare intended 
rather to exprefs ihe idea of indivifibility 
or invulnerablenefs, and derived intren¬ 
chant , from in privative, and trencher, to 
cut; intrenchant is indeed properly not 
cutting , rather than not to be cut ; but this 
is not the only inflance in which Sbake- 
jpeare confounds words of atfive and 
paflivefignification.] Not to be divided; 
not to be wounded; indivifible. 

As eafy may ft thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen fword imprefs, at make me bleed. 

Shakefptart. 

Intre'nchment. n. f* [from intrench.] 
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Fortification with a trenc 
Intrb'pid. adj. [intrepid*, Fr. intrepidus , 
Lat.] Fearlcfs; daring; bold; brave* 

Aigyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of fulphurous war, on Tenter’s dreadful field. Thorn/. 

Intrepidity, n. f- [intrepidite, Fr.] 

Feaileffnefs; courage; boldnefs. 

I could not fuffkiently wonder at the intrepidity 
of thefe diminutive mortals, who durft venture to 
walk upon my body, without trembling. Gulliver, 

Intre- 
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mtk*. [from inttvftd*] Fear- 
Icfslyj boldly; daringly, 

t He take* die globe for the feene; he launehe* 
forward intrepidly* like one to whom no place is 
new. Pope. 

I'ntricacy. ft* f* [frora intricate. ] Stale 
of being entangled; perplexity; invo¬ 
lution ; complication of fafts or notions. 

The part of Ulyffc* in Homer** Odyffey is much 
admired by An l to tic, as perplexing that fable with 
very greeabie plots and imticaries, by the m« y ad¬ 
ventures in his voyage* and the fubdity of his be¬ 
haviour Add if on. 

INTRICATE, adj. [in tricat us, Latin.] 
Entangled; perplexed; involved ; com¬ 
plicated; obfeure. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem tu a num¬ 
ber perhaps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intri- 
Cate. Hooker. 

His ftile was fit to convey the moft Intricate bufi- 
nefs to the undcrllanding with the utmoft cleamefs. 

Add if on. 

To Intricate, [from the adjeftivc.] I o 
perplex ; to darken. Not proper, nor in 
ufe. 

Alterations of firnames, have fo in tries ted , or 
rather obfeured, the truths of our pedigrees, that it 
will be no little hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

Tntricately. adn>. [from intricate. ] 
With involution of one m another; with 
perplexity. 

That variety of fa&ions into which we are fo in- 
tricatriy engaged, gave occafioa to ihisdifcourfc. 

Swift. 

I'ntricateness. rt. f. [from intricate.] 
Perplexity ; involution ; obfeurity. 

He found fuch imricatemfs, that he could fee no 
way to lead him out of the maxe. Sidney. 

INTRl'GUE. n. f. [intrigue* Fr.] 

1. A plot; a private tranfuftion in which 
many parties are engaged; ufually an 
affair of love. 

Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vafl defires. 

Flat man. 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice 
and intrigue , to a rich widow. Add if on's Gutvdian. 

The hero of a comedy is rep re tented victorious in 
all his intrigues. — Swift. 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue , 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift. 

2. Intricacy; complication Little in ufe. 

Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfetves can¬ 
not give us the full profpeft of all the intrigue s of our 
nature, yet we have much more advantage to know 
•arfelves, than to know other things without us. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. The complication or perplexity of a 
fable or poem; artful involution of 
feigned tranfaftion. 

As caufe* are the beginning of the a&ion, the 
oppofite defignt again ft that of the hero are the mid¬ 
dle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue, which 
makes up the greateft part of the poem. Pope . 

To I ntri'cue. *v. n. [intriguer* Fr. from 
the noun.] To form plots; to carry on 
private deiigns, commonly of love. 

Intri'guer. n. J. [intrigueur , Fr. from in¬ 
trigue.] One who bufies himfelf in pri¬ 
vate tranfaftions; one who forms plots; 
one who parities women. 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp, of 
my lion, and convey men thoughts to oor another., 

Addifon , 

Intri'cuincly. adn>. [from intrigue.] 
With intrigue ; with fecret plotting. 

1 NTRFNSECAL. adj. [sntrinfeeu,, Lat. 
intnnfeque , Fr. This word is now gene- 
lally written tntrwfcal, contrary to ctymo* 

logy.] 
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1. Internal; (olid; natural; not accidental; 
not merely apparent. 

Thefe xneafure the laws of God not by the intrin - 
fecal goods* tfc and equity of them, but by relu&ancy 
aud oppofmoQ which they find in their own heart* 
agaiift them. 'Tillolfon. 

The near and intrinfecal , and convincing argu¬ 
ment of the being of God, is from human nature it- 
felf. Bentley. 

2. Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 

He falls into intrinfeeal fixiety with Sir John 
Graham, who diffuaded him from marriage. 

Wot ten. 

Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance in¬ 
trinfecal with him, or at leait admitted to his me¬ 
lancholy hours. Wotten. 

Intri'nsecally. adu. [from intrinfecal ] 

1. Internally; naturally; really. 

A lye as a thing absolutely and intrinfecally evil. 

South. 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, inttin - 
fecally and folidly valuable. Prior. 

z. Within; at the infide. 

In hu countenance no open alteration; but the lefs 
he (hewed without, the more it wrought intrinfe¬ 
cally. Walton. 

If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of itfelf 
acquire it again; nor till it be thruft by feme other 
body from without, or intrinfecally moved by an im¬ 
material felf-attive fubflauce that Can pervade it. 

• Bentley. 

Intrinsic*, adj. [ intrinfeem f Lat.] 

1. Inward; internal; real; true.* 

Intrinfick goodnefs con fills in accordance, and (in 
in contrariety to the fecret will of God, as well as to 
hi* revealed. , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. Not depending on accident; fixed io 
the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftri&ly 
taken; that, is a man’s intrinfick , this, his cur¬ 
rent value. Grew. 

His fame, like gold, the more *tis tried 
The more (hall its intrinfick worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it 
addtliulc to intrinfek value, yet Improves the luftre, 
and attra&s the eye* of the beholder. Rogers. 

Intii'nsbcate. adj. [This word feems 
10 have been ignorantly formed between 
intricate and intrinfecal.] Perplexed; en¬ 
tangled. Not in ufe. 

Such finding rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain. 

Too imrinfecate t’unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Come, mortal wretch. 

With thy (harp teeth this knot intrirfeate 
Of life at once untye. Sbak. Antony and Cleopatra . 

To INTRODL'CE. *v. a. [introduco, Lat. 
introduire , French.] 

1. To conduct or ulher into a place, br to a 
perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced (peculations may 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of 
infinity. Locke. 

2. To bring fomething into^notice or prac¬ 
tice. 

This vulgar error wholbever is able to reclaim, he 
(hall in-roduce a new way of cure, prefervmg by 
theory as well as practice. Brown* s Vulgar Err ours. 

An author who ihould intiodute a fpon of words 
upon the ftage, would meet with fmall applaufe. 

Broome. 

3. To produce; to give occafion to. 

Wbatfoever introduces habits in children, defences 
the care and attention of their governors. Locke. 

4. To bring into writing or difeourfe by 
proper preparatives. 

It he will introduce hianfelfby prefaces, we cannot 
help it. Layer's Trial. 

Introducer. ft. f. [intredufleur, Fr. from 
int reduce] 

t. One who condufts another to a place or \ 

1 perfon. 
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x. Any one who brings any thing into 
praftice or notice. 

The beginning of the Earl of Ellex I mu ft attri¬ 
bute to my lord of Leueftcr; but yetaa an intro * 
ducer or fupporter, not as a teacher. Wot ton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the 
beaitly vice of drinking to excefs hath been lately, 
from their example, reftoied among usj but who¬ 
ever the introducert were, they have fucceeded to a. 
miracle. Swift* 

InT too u'cth n n. f [introduction, Fr. 
intr.da&io* Lat.] 

»• I he aft of condufting or ufhering to any 
place or perfon; the ftateof being uihered 
or condufted. 

2. r J he aft of bringing any new thing 
into notice or prafticc. 

The aicbiihop of Cuntabury had purfued the in¬ 
troduction of the liturgy and the canons into Scot¬ 
land with great vehemence. Clarendon* 

1 he preface or part of a book contain- 
ing previous matter. 

Introdu'ctive. adj. [ introduftif* Fr, 
from in:reduce.} Serving as tke means 
to fomething elfe. 

The truihs of Chrifi crucified, is the Chriftian’a 
philofophy, and a good life is the Chriftiau’s Logick ; 
that great infirumental introdu&ive art, that muft 
guide the mind into the former. South* 

Introductory, adj. [from tnirodndtits , 
Lat.] Previous; ferving as a means to 
fomething further. 

This introductory difeoufe itfelf is to be but an 
eflay, not a book. Boyle. 

Introcre'ssion. n. f. [introgrcjjto* Lat.] 
Entrance; the aft of entering. 

Intro'it. n.f. [introily Fr.] The begin¬ 
ning of the Mafs; the beginning of puh- 
lick devotions. 1 

Intromission, n.f. [ intromifjio , Lat.] 

i. The aft of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by iniromijfion , or receiving in 
the form of that which is feen, contrary (panes or 
forms (hould be received confufedly together, whjch 
Arifiotlc (hews to be abfurd. Peacbum. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged by the 
chief faftor* for a general iniromijfion of all fc&s and 
perfuaiions into our Communion, is, that thofe who 
leparatc from us are ftiff and oblt.nate, and will not 
fobmit to the rules of oor church, and that therefore 
they (hould be taken away. South. 

1. In the Scottifh law. The aft of inter¬ 
meddling with another’s effefts; as, he 
Jhall be brought to an account for bit intro- 
mifiions with fuch an efate. 

To 1 /ntromit. <v*a. [intromit to , Lat.] 

1. To fend in; to let in; to admit. 

2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 
which any thing enters. 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold 
to ihofe in the room. Holder m 

Tinged bodies and liquors reflect fome forts of rays, 
and intromit or tranfmit other forts. Herman m 

To 1 ntrospe'ct. r v. a. ^introfpe&us , Lat.] 
To take a view of she infide. 
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Introspection n* f. [from introfptRf] 
A view of the infide. 

The ailing* of the mind or imagination itfelf, by 
way of reflection or introffeclion ot themfelves, are 
difcerntble by man. Hale. 

I was forced t«nuke an inttofpeShn into my own 
mind, and into that idea of beauty which I have 
formed in my own imagination. Dry ten. 

Introve'nibnt. adj. [intro and *v*mo 9 
Latin.] Entering; coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not rxhaulled and 
obfeured, from the commixture of introvenient na¬ 
tions, either by commerce or conqueft. Brown* 

To IN I’RU'DE, n, [intrudo, Latin.] 

1 • To 
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, To come in unwelcome by a kind of 
violence; to enter without invitation or 
permiflion. 

Thf yean want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manner*, to Intrude where I am grac'd* 

Shakefp. 

The Jewiflj religion was yet in potteflion | and 
therefore that this might fo enter, at not to intrude , 
it was to bring its warrant from the fame hand of 
omnipotence. South. 

» It is followed by cn before per font, or 
perfonal poffefUons. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious Ariend(hip 
intrudes on your repofe, and comes thus late 
!To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rewe. 

Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we 
fhira them s others fly from us, when we would hold 
them. Watts. 

3. To encroach: to force in uncalled or 

tsnpermitted: fometimes with into. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo¬ 
luntary humility, and worftiipping of angels, intru¬ 
ding into thofe things which he hath notfeen, by his 
flelhly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

}To Intru'db. <v, a. To force without 
right or welcome; commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Not to intrude one's felf into the myfteries of 
government, which the princes keep fecret, is repre¬ 
sented by the winds (hut up in a bull hide, which 
*he companions of Ulyflei would needs be fo foolilh 
as to pry into. Pope. 

Sntru'dek. if. f [from intrude .] One 

who forces himfclf into company or 
affairs without right or welcome. 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art ? Sbo kef peare. 
Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening (lave I 
Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Sbak. 

They were but intruders upon the pofleflion, du¬ 
ring the minority of the heir $ they knew thofe lands 
•vere the rightful inheritance of that young lady. 

Davis* on Ireland . 
“Will you, a bold intruder , never learn 
To know your baiket, and your bread difeem ? 

Dry den. 

She had feen a great variety of faces: they were 
all flrangers and intruders , fuch as (he had no ac¬ 
quaintance with. Locke. 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms 
Rgainft every new intruder into the world of fame. 

Addif on's Freeholder • 

Intrusion. n. f. [intru/jon, Fr. intrufio , 
Lat.] 

1* The aft of thrufting or forcing any 
thing or perfon into any place or ft ate. 

Many excellent drains have been joftled off by the 
sntrufiens of poetical fictions. Brown. 

The reparation of the parts of one body, upon the 
intrufion of another, and the change from red to 
motion upon impulfe, and the like, feem to have 
fome connexion. Locke. 

2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; 
unwelcome entrance; entrance without 
invitation or permiflion. 

I think myfelt in better plight for a lendei than 
you are, the which hath iomething. emboldened 
me to (his unfeafoned intrufion \ for they fay, if 
money go before, all ways do lie open. 

Sbakejpeare. 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
W ith loath'd intrufion. Milton's Par adi/e Loft. 

How's this, my fon ? Why this intrufion f 
Were not my orders that 1 fhould be private ? 

. Addif. Cato. 
after fo long an intrufion upon your 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 

and uncalled undertaking of 
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His majefty had a felicitous care for the payment 
of his debts 5 though in fuch a manner, that none of 
the duke's officers were intruded with the knowledge 

ft* Clarendon. 

Receive my counfcl, and feeurely move 5 

Intruft thy fortune to the pow 'rs above. Dry den. 

Art not the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 

In Rome's defence. Intruded to our care i Addif. 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time 

appointed went to, Jntrsfft it to the hands of hi* ton-' 

fident. Arbutbnot. 

Instu 1 TIOK. *r. f. [i intuit us , intue*r % Lat.] 

1. Sight of any thing; ufed commonly of 
mental view. Immediate knowledge. 

At our rate of judging, St. Paul had patted fo* a 
moft malicious pcrfecutor 5 whereas God faw he did 
it ignorantly in unbelief, and upon that intuition had, 
mercy on him. Government of the Tongue .* 

The truth of thefe proportions we know by a bare 
Ample intuition of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are 
called feif-evident. Locke. 

2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction 
of rcafon, out inftantaneuufty accompany¬ 
ing the ideas which are its objeft. 

All knowledge of caufcs is deductive; for we know 
none by Ample intuition , but through the mediation 
of their effects; for the caufality itfelf u infenfible. 

Glanvilie. 

Difcourfe was then almoft as quick as intuition. 

South. 

He their Angle virtues did furvey, 

By intuition in his own largebreaft. Dryden. 

Intuitive, adj. [intuitivus , low Lat. intu- 
itif. Fr.] 

1. Seen by the mind immediately without the 
intervention of argument or teftimony. 

Immediate perception of the agreement and difa- 
greemenr of two ideas, is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, we fee their agreement or 
difagreement ; this therefore is called intuitive know- 

le <fe c - Locke. 

Lofty nights of thoughts, and almoft intuitive per¬ 
ception of abftrufe notions, or exalred difeoveries of 
mathematical theorems, we fometimes fecexiftcnt in 
one perfon. Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfym 
of things not feen, ended with the Intuitive vifion of 
God in the wcrl 1 to come. Hooker. 

. Having the power of difeovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoitly or immaterial natures, as 
[pints and angels, is their intuitive imdlc&ual 
judgment, concerning the amiable beauty and high 
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or I # Not by attenuation of the upper pan of the fee, bat 
intmgefcencies caufed firft at the bottom, and carry¬ 
ing the upper part of it before them. Brown, 

Intu'se. if. f. [ intufm , Lat.] Bruifc. 

She did (earth the fwelling bruze, 

And hairing foarch'd the intufe deep. 

She bound it with her fcarf. Spenfer . 

To Intwi'nb. a . [in and FwitteJ] 

1. To twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfe, yet intwined with a 
tr #, that the fouls of men do never periih, abated 
the fear of death in them. Hooker. 

2. To be inferted by being wreathed or 
twifted. 

The veft and veil divine. 

Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs Intwine. 

Dryden • 

7 oINVA*DE. *v. a • invado, Latin.] 

1. To attack a country ; to make an hoftile 
entrance. 

He will invade them with troops. Habb. 

Should he invade any part ol their country, be 
would foon fee that nation up in arms. Knol/es, 
With dang'rous expedition they invade 
Heav'n whofe high walls fear no affauit. Milton, 
Thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the conqueftsof imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow'rs (hall heav'n invade. 
Involving earth and ocean in her (hade. Dryden. 

Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province 
of philofophy. Dryden. 

In vain did nature*! wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring (hips, and men prophanc. 

Invade th* inviolable main. Dryden. 

2. To attack; toaffail; to affauit. 

There (hall be fedition among men, and invading 
one another ; they fhail not regard their kings. 

% Ejdras . 

Thou think’ft ’tis much, that this contentious 
ftorm 

Invades us to the (kin; (b *tis to thee: 

But where the greater malady is Ax'd, 

The lefler is fcarce felt. Sbakefpeare's King Lear • 

3. To violate by the firft aft of holtility; 
to attack, not defend. • 

Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made; 
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goodneft of that object, which, with unlpdfikable joy 
and delight, doth let them on work. - Hooker. 


Milton. 

[intuitrvement. Fr.] 
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1 may clofe, 
meditations. 

, Voluntary 
any thing. 

It will be faid, I handle an art no way fuitable 
either to my employment or fortune, and fo ftand 
charged with intrufion and impertinency. Wet ton. 

\To Ihtru'st. a . and truftd\ To 

treat with confidence; to charge with 

value; 


any fccret CO; 


Mill 


thing 


The foul receives 
Di (cu rA ve or intuitive. 

Intuitively. ad<v . 

Without deduftion of rcafon; by imme¬ 
diate perception. 

That our Jove is found and fincere, that it cometh 
from a pure heart, and a good confluence, and a faith 
unfeigned, who can pronounce, faving only the 
fearcher of all men’s hearts, who alone intuitively 
doth know in this kind who are his? Hooker. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively , 
does not want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

Intumescence. J *./. [intumefcence t Fr. 

Intumk'scency. J intumefco, Lat.]Swell; 
tumour; the aft or (late of fwelling. 

According to the temper of the terreout parts at the 
bottom, as they are more hardly or eaiily moved, 
they varioufly begin, continue or end their intumef. 
sencies. Brown . 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarcfa&ion 
and intumefeenee of the water of the abyfs, putting 
it into very great commotions, and occafions an 
earthquake. /(# dwarf. 

Inturce'scekce. n. /. [in and turgefco, 
Lat.l Swelling; the aft or ftatc of 
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And virtue may repel, though not invade . Dryden. 

In v a'd e r . n .yl [from irrvado , Latin.] 

1. One who enters with hoftility into the 
poffeffions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not 
endure; neither durft they, as invaders , land in 
Ireland. Bacon. 

Their piety 

In (harp contcft of battle (bund no aid 
Againft invaders. Milton's Paraiife LoJI. 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, 
ferves only to embroil and continue the facrilegious 
invaders. Decay of Piety% 

Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos'd to all invaders. 

Denham's Sophy. 
The country about Attica was the molt barren of 
any in Greece, through which means it happened 
that the natives were never expelled by the fury of 
Invaders. Swift, 

Secure, by W ilium's care, let Britain ftand; 

Nor dread the bold invader's hand. Prior • 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join. 

To call the fair invader in ; 

My darling favourite inclination, too. 

All, all confpiring with the foe. Granville • 

2. An affaiiant. 

3. Encroachcr; intruder. 

The fubftance was formerly comprifed in that un¬ 
compounded ftyle, but afterwards prudently enlatged 
for the repelling and preventing heretical invaders. 

Hammond. 

Invale'scence. m. f. [invale/co, Latin.] 
Strength; health ; force. Dift. 

INVA'LID. adj. [invalids t French; in- 
*vaiidus 3 Latin.] Weak; of no weight or 
cogency. 

But 
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But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in the heav’nt, to (hew 
Invalid ,that which thee to doubt it mov'd. 

Milton . 

To Invalidate. *'* a. [from invalid*} 
To weaken; to deprive of force or effi¬ 
cacy. 

To invalidate fuch a confcqucnce, fonie things 
might be fpecioufly enough at’edged- Beyle. 

Tell a man, paffionately in love, that he is 
jilted, bring a (core of witnefles of the falfehood 
of bis miftrefs, and it is ten to one but three kind 
words of her's, (hall invalidate all their teftimonics. 

Lctke. 

Ikvali'de. «./. [French.] One difabled 
by fteknefs or hurts. 

What beggar in the invalided. 

With Usnenefs broke, with blind nefs fmitten, 
Wifh’d ever decently to die I Prior . 

Invalidity. n.f [in and validity; inva¬ 
lid/te , Fr.] 

1. Weaknefs; want of cogency. 

2. Want of bodily ftrength. This is no 
Engiifh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could wotk (hould be 
idle; and that none who could not work, by age, 
fkknefs, or invalidity , (hould want. ‘Temple. 

In vaR v able. adj . [in and valuable .] Pre- 
cions above eflimation; ineftienable. 

The faith produced by terrpur would not be (o 
free an a& as it ought, to which are annexed all 
the glorious and invaluable privileges of believing. 

Atterbury. 

Invariable, adj. [in and varius , Lat. 
invariable , F. ] U nchangeable; conflan t, 

Being not able to defign times by d«ys, months, 
or years, they thought belt to determine thefe 
alterations by feme known and invariable figns, and 
fuch they conceive the riling and fetting of the 
fixed ft an. * Brown. 

- The rule of good and evil would not appear uniform 
and invariable , but different, according to men's 
different complexions and inclinations. Atterbury. 

InvaRiableness. n. f [from invariable .] 
Immutability ; conftancy. 

InvaRi a bl y. adv. [from invariable .] Un¬ 
changeably ; conftantly. 

He, who ftcers his courfe invariably by this rule, 
takes the fureft way to make all men praife him. 

Atterbury. 

Invasion. n.f [invafion, French; itrvafio , 
Latin.] 

1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or pof- 
feffions of another; hoftile encroachment. 

We made an invajion upon the Chereihites. 

i Sam. xxx. 

Reafon finds a fecret grief and remorfe from every 
Invafion that fin makes upon innocence, and that 
snuff render the firft entrance and admiifion of fin 
uncafy. South. 

TIk nations of th f Aufonian (bore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar. 

Of arm'd invajion , and embrace the war. 

Dry den'* ASn* 

■William the Conqueror invaded England about 
the year lo€o, which means this; that taking the 
duration from our Saviour's time 'till now, for one 
entire length of time, it (hews at what diftance this 
invajion was from the two extremes. Locke. 

2. Attack of a difeafe. 

Whst demonstrates the plague to be endemial to 
Egypt, if its Invqfien and goiog off at certain fcafbnf. 

Arbutbnot. 

Invasive, adj. [from invade Entering 
hoftilcly upon other men's pofleflions; 
not derenfive. 

! muff come clofer to my purpofe, and not make 
more invafive wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, 1 
am called back to (he defence of my country. 

Dryien. 

Let other monarchs, with invajive bands, 

Lcflcn their people,.and extend their lands; 
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By gafpirtg nations hared and obey'd. 

Lords of the defarts that their (words had made. 

Arbutbnot. 

In vk'ctive. n.f. \jnveBive\ French; in- 
vtftiva, low Latin.] 

1. A cenfure in fpcech or writing; a re¬ 
proachful accufation. 

Plain men dcfiring to ferve God as they ought, 
but being not fo (kilful as to unwind themfclves, 
where the fnares of glofing fpcech do lie to entangle 
them, are in mind not a little troubled, when they 
hear fo bitter inveBive* againft that which this 
church hath taught them to reverence as holy, to 
approve as lawful, and toobferve as bchoveful for the 
cxcrcife of Chriftian duty. Hooker. 

If we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the 
word, for an inveBive > 'tia almoff as old as verfe. 

Dryd. Juv. 

2. It is ufed with againft. 

So dcfp'rate thieves, all hopelefs of their lives. 
Breathe out inveBive* 'gainft the officers. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Caffing off refpcG, he fell into bitter inveBive* 
againft the French king. Bacon'* Henry VII. 

y. Lefs properly with at. 

Whilft we condemn others, we may indeed be in 
the wrong ; and then all the inveBives we make at 
their fuppofed errours fall back with a rebounded 
force upon our own real ones. Decay <f Piety. 

InveRtive. adj. [from the noun.] Sa¬ 
tirical; abuiive. 

Let him rail on ; let his inveBive mule; 

Have four-and-twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 

In veRti vely. adv. Satirically; abufively. 

Thus moft inveBh/ely he picrceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

Yea, and of this our life; fwcaring that we 
Are mere ufurpers, tyrants. Shakejpeare. 

To INVE'IGH. v. a. [ invebo, Latin.] To 
utter cenfnre or reproach: with againft. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo ffiarply 
againfi the vices of the clcigy in his age. Dryden. 

He inveigh* (everely againjl the folly of parties, 
in retaining lqpundrels to retail their lyes. Arbutbnot. 

Invkigher. n.f [from inveigh.} Vehe¬ 
ment railed 

One of thefe inveigher* againft mercury, in feven 
weeks, could not cure one fmali herpes in the face; 

fVifematt. 

To INVEIGLE, v. a. [invogliare, Ital. 
Minjhev ); avcvgler, or enaveugler, Fr. 
Skinner and Jnntus.} To perfuade to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to wheedle; 
to allure; to fednee. 

Moft falfe Dueffa, royal richly dight. 

That eafy was to inveigle weaker fight. 

Was, by her wicked arts and wily (kit!. 

Too falfe and ftrong for earthly (kill or might. 

Fairy Queen. 

Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 

Shakejpeare. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful fpells. 

To inveigle and invite th* unwary fenfe 

Of them that pafs un wee ting by the way. Milton . 

Both right able 

T* inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcatteringly fprinkled 
among ft the creatures, were defigned to exalt our 
conceptions, not inveigle or detain our paffions. 

Boyle. 

1 leave the ufe of garlkk to fuch as art inveigled 
into the gout by the ufe of too much drinking. 

Temple. 

The inveigling a woman, before (he is come to 
years of diferetion, (hould be as criminal as the re¬ 
ducing of her before (he if ten yean old. SprBator. 

Inveigles, n.f. [from inveigle.'} Seducer; 
deceiver; allurcr to ill. 

Being presented to the Emperor for his admirable 
beauty, the prince clape him up as his inveigler. 

Sandy*. 

To INVE'NT. v, a, [inventor, Fi, invento, 
Latin.] 

1 fgill zed by Microsoft 


Milton. 
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1. To dlfcover; to find out; to excogitate; 
to produce fomething not made before. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth 
as it hath in it any thing more than the law of reafon 
doth teach, may not be invented of men, but muff 
be received from God himfelf. Hooker . 

By their count, which lovers books invent, 

The fphere of Cupid forty yean contains. Spenfer. 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 
She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour and vam jolhment. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woe to them invent to themfelvesinltrumenta 
of mufick. Amos. 

We may invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemies. 

In the motion of the bones in their 
a twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction of their 
heads; both which make up the rooff apt mixture, 
for this ufe, that can be invented or thought upon. 

Bay. 

Ye (kilful maften of Maehaon's race. 

Who Nature's mazy intricacies trace, 

' By manag'd fire and late invented eyes. Blackmore. 

But when long time the wretches thoughts refin'd. 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind. 

Then various cares their working thoughts em¬ 
ploy’d, - 

And that which each invented, all enjoy'd. Creech . 

The (hip, by help of a ferew, invented by 
Archimedes, was launched into the water. 

Arbutbnot . 

2. To forge; to contrive falfely; to fabri¬ 
cate. 

I never did fuch things as thofe men have ma- 
licioufly invented ■ againft me. Sufan • xliii. 

Here is a ft range figure invented , againft the 
plain fenfe of the* words. Stillingfeet. 

y. To feign; to make by the imagination. 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms. 

With full as many figns of deadly hate. 

As lean-fac'd envy in her loathfome caye. Shak . 

Hercules's meeting with Pleafurc and Virtue was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and 
in the firft dawnings of philofophy. Add if on. 

4. To light on; to meet with. Not ufdd. 

Far on he wonders what them makes lb glad: 

Or Bacchus* merry fruit they did invent , 

Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 

Spenfer. 

Investor, n.f. [from invent cur, French.] 

1. One who produces fomething new; a 
deviier of fomething not known before. 

As a trandator, he was juft; as an inventor, he 
was rich. Garth . 

2. A forger. 

Invention, n.f [ invention , French; /ir- 
ventio , Latin.] 

1. Excogitation ;_xhe aft or power of pro¬ 
ducing fomething new. 

O for a mufc of fire, that would afeend 
The brighleft heaven of invention! Sbakefp, 

By improving what was writ before; 

Invention labours left, but judgment more. 

Rojca 

Invention Is a kind of mufti which, being pof- 
fefled of the other advantages common to htr.fifters, 
and being- warmed by the fire- of* Apollo, is railed 
higher than the reft. Dryden *. 

Mine is tb' invention of thte charming lyre: 

Sweet notes and heav'nly numbers 1 imp ire- 

Dryden. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of 
. Homer is invention. P<ffd. 

2. Difcovery. . • 

Nature bath provided feveral glandules to feparate 
fpittle from the blood, and no lefs than four pair 
of channels U> convey it into the mouth,, which are 
of a Ulc invention. called duBu* falivqle*. 

Aug on. the Creation. 

3. Foi%ery; iiftion. . ft 

We hear our bloody coufint, not confefiing 
Their cruel parricide, tilling ihsir hearers 
With ftrauge invention. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
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If itou can*ft aecufe, 

Od it without imyentiem fuddenl 

4, Th« thing invented. 

The golden, • place not fairer m natural otm- 
fnenls than artificial invemiat w. Sidney. 

’th' invention all admir'd; end each how he 
To he th' inventor mifs' 4 , fo eafy it feem’d 
Once found, which yet nnfound moft would have 

Imp Milton’, Pmiifr Ltfl. 
IirvsfatTivE* ttdj. [ittuentif, hr. from 
invent. ] 

Quick at contrivances ready at expe- 
dients. 

Thofe have the inveativeft head* for all purpolfes, 

and vaundetl tongues in all matters. Afcbam. 

That im/eniiva bead 

Her fatal image from the temple drew. 

The keeping guardian* of the caftle Hew. Pry den. 

The inventive god, who never fail* his parr. 

Inspires the wit, when once be warm* the heart. 

Dryden. 

a* Having the power of excogitation or 
fiftion. 

As he had an inventive brain, fo there oever 
lived auy mao that believed better thereof, and of 

himfelf. . . . Ralti & h - 

Reafon, remembrance, wit, inventive art. 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. ^ Denham. 

Invi'n tor. n.ft [inventor, Latin.] 

1. A finder out of fomething new. 
written Iikcwife inventor. 

Wc.htve the ftuue of your Columbus, that dif- 
covsred. «h« Weft Indies, alfo the inventor of ftiips: 
your Mon 1 ?, that was the inventor of ordnance, and 
of gunpowder. * Bacon . 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polifti life ; inventore rare. 

Unmindful of their maker. Milton 9 * Paradife Left* 
Why are thefe petitions charged upon me as their 
ibis author and inventor, and the reader led into a 
belief, that they were never before maintained by 
any perfon of virtue l Afterbury. 

tm A contriver; a framer. In an ill fenle. 

In this upftiot, purpofes miftook. 

Fall'll on th* inventin' heads. Sbdkcffeare. 

1st ENToa ? iALLY. ad*v. [from inventory, 
whence perhaps inventor ini In manner 
of an inventory. 

To divide iaventwially, would dizzy the ariih- 
metick of memory. Sbakefp.Hamlet. 

INVENTORY, ir ft [inventmre 
inventor turn , Lat. ] 
loguc of moveables 

I found, 

ry, thus importing, 

r 
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It is 


An account or cata- 


The feveral parcels of his plate. 


$ bake/p. 


P» 

The leannefi that afflict* us, the object of our 
mifery, is as an inventory to particularize their 

abundance , our fufieriugs is a gain to them. 

Sbakefp. Canola***. 

Whoe'er looks, 

Tor themfeivet dare not go, o'er Chcapfide books. 
Shill find their wardrobe’s inventory. Donne. 

,v ^ Xt «eit of much confequcnce to have fucb an in¬ 
ventory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, 
nothing fhould be wanting, fo nothiog repealed on 
the other. Grew'* Mufirnm. 

In Portia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 
the invmtory of their goods and chatties; a^d it is 
ufuai, when a man fells a bale of filk, to tofs half a 
dozen wome$ into the bargain. Addifon. 

r* Inventory, v. a. [inventorier, Fr.J 

To regifter; to place in a catalogue. 

I will give out diven fchcdufcs of my beauty: 
It (hell be inventoried, and every particle and utentil 
labell'd. Sbakefp. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one ol 
* "the richeft pofleflions; the philofopher thought 

friends were to be inventoried as well as goods. 

Gov, 0/ tie Tongue. 

Inve^ntress, n. /. [inventrice, Fr. from 
invent or A A female that : 


The arts with all their retinue of lefler trades, 
hiftory and tradition tell us when they had their 
beginning; and how many of their inventor* and 
iavattreffe* were deified. Barnet. 

Cecilia came. 

Invent reft of the vocal frame; 

The fweec enthufiaft, from her fscred ftore. 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 

nvl'r&e. adj [inver/e, Fr. hrverfut, Lat.J 
Inverted; reciprocal: oppofed to dtreS . 

It is fo called in proportion, when the 
fourth term is fo much greater than the 
third, as the fecond is lefs than the firft; 
or fo much lefs than the third as the 
fecond is greater than the firft. 

Every part of matter tends to every part of outlet 
with a ibace, which is always in a direft proportion 
of the quantity of milter, and an inver/e duplicatt 
proportion of the diftanee. _ Garth. 

Inversion, n . ft [ inverfion , Fr. inverjio, 

Latin. 

1. Change of order or time, fo as that the 
laft is firft, and firft laft. 

If he 1'peaks truth, it is upon a fubtle inverfion of 
the precept of God, to do good that evil may come 
of it. , Brbwn. 

•Til juft the invtrft'jn of an act of parliament; 
your lordfhip firft tigned it, and then it was paffcd 
among the lords and codnwos. Pry a .». 

2. Change of place, fo that each takes die 
room of the other. 

To INVE'RT. v. a. [inverto, Latin.] 

1. To turn upftde down; to place in con¬ 
trary method or order to that which was 

before. 

With fate inverted , (hall I humbly woo ? 

And fome proud prince in wild Numtdia born* 

Pray to accept me, and forget my fcom l Waller, 
Afk not the caufe why fullcn Spring 
So long delays her fiow’n to bear. 

And Winter ftorms invert the year. Dryden. 

Pocfy and oratory omit things efiential, and invert 
I times and a&ions, to place every tbiig in the moft 
afie&ing light. Watt*. 

2. To place the laft firft. 

Yes, every poet is a fool; 

By demonftration Ned can (hew it: 

Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be -a poet. Prior . 

To divert; to turn into another chan¬ 
nel ; to imbezzle. Inftead of this convert 
or intervert is now commonly ufed. 

Solyman charged him bitterly with inverting his 

treafum to his own private ufe, and fi# vin £ lecrct 

intelligence with hn enemies. , 

Knollet's Hiftory ef the Turks. 

Inve'rtrdly. adv. [from inverted. ] In 

contrary or reverfed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of 
the window of a d*i kened room, we have a pretty 
landfkip. of the objefts abroad, inverttdly painted on 
the paper, on the hack of the eye. Derbam. 

To Invr'st. v. a. [invcjlir, Fr. invefiio, 
Latin.] 

1, Todrefs; to clothe; to array. It has 
in or •with before the thing fupcrinduced 
or conferred. 

Their gefture fad, 

Invefi In lank lean qhecks and war-worn coate, 
Prcfshted them unto the gazing moon. 

So many horrid, ghoftw Sbmkftp. Henry V. 

Thou.tw'/A a mantle didft Invefi 
The riling world of waters. Milton. 

Let thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre; 

Invefi them t uitb thy loves, put on 
Thy choiceft looks. Denham's Sophy. 

2. To place in poffefiion of a rank or office. 

When we fantbly or hallow churches, that which 

we do is only to teltify that wc make them places of 

public refort, that wn inv ft God himfelf •uitb 

them, and that wc fever them from co mm o n ufes. 

Hooker. 
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After the death of the other ardhfrihflp, Ip was 
invefied in that high dignity, and fettled in hi* paJice 
at Lambeth. Clarendon. 

The practice of all ages, and countries, hath 
been to do honour to thofe who ait invfted xtfieb 
publick authority. Atterbeery. 

, l o adorn; to grace; as clothes or orna¬ 
ments. 

Honour muft * 

Not unaccompanied, inv ft him only ; 

But fignt of nobknefs, like ft u ^ {baft (bine 
On all defer*ers. Sbakefr. Marker*. 

1 he foolifh, over-careful fathers for this eogroh i 
The canker'd heaps of ftrong aichie.ed gold } 

For this they have been thoughtful fo inv ft 
Their fonv with arts and martial czcKife*. Sbakefp, 
Some great poteptate. 

Or of the thrones above; fuch majefty 

Inveftt him coming. A#TMr. 

4. To confer; to give. 

If there can be found f*ch an inequality hrtween 
man and man, at there is between man and heart. 


or between foul and body, it invefitth a right <dl 
government. Bacon. 

5. To cnclofe; to furround fo as to in¬ 
tercept fuccours or provisions; as, the 
enemy invefied the town. 

Invent 1 ent. adj . [invefihnt, Latin.] 

Covering; clothing. 

The (hells ferved as plafms or moulds to this faod* 

which, when confolidatcd and freed from its rnvefiient 

(hell is of the fame fliape a* the cavity of the (hell. 

Woodward. 


adj. [ 

it; dill 


from invefiigate. ] To 
coverablc by rational 


powers 
for future obfervatioM. 
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INVEFTIOABLE 
be fearched out 
difquifition. 

Finally, iir fuch fort they are invefilgable, that the 
knowledge of them is general; the world bath alwj)s 
been acquainted with them. Hwhrr. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good belore a 
greater, the greatnefs whereof is by rcafoo iirvfii - 
gable, and mav be known. Hacker, 

To lNVE'STXGA IE. a. [itrvefigo, 
Latin.] To fe^rch out: to find out by 
rational difquifition. 

Invefi igate the variety of motions and figures made 
by the organs for articulation. Holder on Speech. 

c prefent appearances invefi gate the 
forces of nature, and from thele account 

Cbeyteo . 

Investigat ion, n. ft [invefiigmtion, Fr. 
iftviftigaxic , Latin.] 

1. The ad of the mind by which unknown 

truths are difeovered. 

Not only the invefiigitiote of truth, but the com¬ 
munication of it aifo, is often praaifcd in fuch a 
method as neither agrees precilely to fynthenck or 

analytick. , r v " a,tu 

Progrefiive truth, the patient force of thought 

Invefigatitm calm, whole filent powefs 
Command the world. Tbomfon't Summer. 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own (hall 
never more be in a ftrangc land, but a diligent in¬ 
vefiigation of <ny own territories. Pope to Swift, 

Invr'stiture. n.ft [trench.] 

1. The rights of giving poffeifion of any 
manour, office, or benefice. 

He had refilled to yield up to the pope the in- 
vefiiture of bilhops, and collation of ecclrfwftica* 
dignities within his dominions. Raleigh’s Ejjayt . 

2. The aft of giving poffefiion. 
Investment. zr» 7 - [it* and vcflnunt.j 

Drefs; clothes; garment; habit. 

Ophelia, do not believe hi* vows; for they are 
brokers. 

Not of that dye which their invftment* (hew. 

You, my lord archbifhop. 

Whole fee is by a civil peace maintained. 

Whole beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd. 
Whole learning and good letters peacs hath tutor‘li. 
Whole white invftment* figure amoccucc. 

The 
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The dove, and every blefled fpirit of peace % * 
Wherefore do you fo ill Cranftare yourlelf 
Out of the fpeech of peace* that bears fuch grace* 
Into the furlh and bo«tf j+% tongue of war ? 

Sbakcfpeare. 

Inve'teracy. n.f [inveteratio , Latin.] 

1. Long continuance of any* thing bad; 
obliinacy confirmed by time. 

The inveteracy of the people’s prejudices com¬ 
pelled their rulers to make ufe of all means for re¬ 
ducing them. Addifon . 

2 . [in phylick.] Long continuance of a 
difeaie. 

INVETERATE, adj. [ invettratm, Latin.] 

1 . Old; long eftablimed* 

The cuftom of Chriftuas was then* and had been 
a long time* oot to wear garlands* and there lire 
that undoubtedly they did offend who prefumed to 
violate fuch a cuftom by not obferving that thing; 
the very inveterate obfervatkm whereof was flaw, 
fuftkiei.t to bind all men to obferve it* unlefs they 
could (hew fbme higher law* fbme law of Scripture* 
to the contrary. Hooker. 

It is ao inveterate and received opinion* that 
cantharidcs* applied to any part of the body* touch 
. the bladder* and exulccraic it. 

Bacon** Natural llfiory. 

Zm Obftlnate by long continuance. 

It is not every finful violation of conference that 
Can quench the fpirit; but it muft be a long inveterate 
coune and cuftom of (inning, that at length produces 
«nd ends io fuch a curfed effedh South. 

He who writes facire honeftly h no more an enemy 
. t the offender* than the phyheian to the patient, 

. when he preferibes harfh remedies to an inveterate 
dtfeafe. Dtyden. 

In a well-inftituttd date the executive power will 
zkvct let abufes grow inveterate, or multiply lb far 
that it will be bard to find remedies. Swift, 

fo Inveterate. v. a. [invefrrer, Fr. 
invetero, Lat. j To fix and fettle by long 
continuance* 

The vulgar conceived* that now there was an end 
given* and a confummution to fuperftitious pro- 

E hecies, and to an ancient tacit cxpc&ation* which 
ad by tradition been infufed and inveterated into 
men's minds. Bacon. 

Let not Athcifts lay the fault of their fins upon 
human nature* which have their prevalence from 
* long cuftom and inveterated habit. Bentley. 

Ixve'teRATENESs. n.f [from inveterate.] 

Long continuance of any thing bad; 
obliinacy confirmed by time.* 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in the 
art* fo hath the inveteratene/t of his malice made him 
more ready in the execution. 

BrovnfrVulgar Er rears. 
Neither the inveteratene/t of the mifchief, nor 
the prevalency of the falhion* (hall be any excule for 
thole who will not take care about the meaning of 
their words. Locke. 

InveteraTion* n.f. [snveteratio, Iatin*] 

* The aft of hardening or confirming by 
long continuance. 

INVIDIOUS, adj. [invidiofut , Latin.] 
i. Envious; malignant. 

I (hall opsn to them the interior fecrets of this 
xnyftcrious an* without impofture or invidious re- 
ferve* Evilyn. 

2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred* This 
is the more ufual fenfe* 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 

Broome. 

Not to be further tediotit,or father invidious, thefe 
are a few caufei which have contributed to the ruin 
•f our morals. * Swift. 

Invidiously, adv. [from invidious ] 

i. Malignantly; envioufly* 

2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred* 

The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the 
laity; the laity invidionfly aggravate the immunities 
of the clergy* . Sprat/. 

- ; Vol* 1 . 
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Invi'diousvess. n. f [from invidious .] 
Quality of provoking envy or hatred. 

To Inyi'gorate. v. a. [in and vigour .] 
To endue with vigour ; to ftrengthen; 
to animate ; to enforce. 

The fpleen is introduced to invigorate the finifter 
fide, which* dilated* would rather infirm and de¬ 
bilitate. Brown. 

Gentle warmth 

Difdofes well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
invigorating tender feeds. Philips. 

1 have lived when , the prince, inftead of invigo¬ 
rating the laws, afTumtd a power of difpenfing with 
them. Addifon. 

No one can enjoy health, without'he feel a light- 
fome and isevigorating principle, which fpurs him to 
a&ion. Spehlator. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs 
fed* invigorated , and animated by univerfal charity. 

At ter bury. 

InvigoraTion. n.f. [from invigorate.] 
i* 1 he aft of invigorating. 

2. The ftate of being invigorated. 

X find in myfelf an appetitive faculty* which is 
always in the very height of adUvity and istvige- 
ration. Norris. 

INVINCIBLE, adj. [invincible, French; 
ittvincibilis * Latin.] Infuperable; uncon¬ 
querable; not to be fubdued. 

I would have thought her fpirits had been invin¬ 
cible againft all aflaulu of affc&ion. Shake!pane. 

Should he invade their country* he would toon Ice 
that invincible nation with their united forces up iu 
arms. Knoll**. 

The fpirit remains Invincible. Milton. 

That miftake* which is the crmfequence of in¬ 
vincible errour, fearce deferves the name of wrong 
judgment. • Locke. 

If ap Aihcift had had the making of hicnfelf* he 
would have framed a conftitution that could have kept 
pace with his infatiable luft* been invincible by in¬ 
temperance* add have held out a thoufand yean in a 
perpetual debauch. Bentley. 

Invi'ncibleness. n.f [from invincible.] 
Unconquerablenefs; inlupcrabieneft* 

Invincibly, adv. [ from invincible. ] 
fupcrably j unconquerably* 

Ye have been fearlefi in his righteous caufe ; 

And as ye have receiv'd* (o have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe 
who are invincibly impeded* to apply them to their 
benefit. Dec. of Piety. 

INVFOLABLE. adj. [inviolable, French; 
hrviolabilis * Latin.] 

i* Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 

'Thou* be lure* (halt give account 
To him who fent us* whofe charge is to keep 
This place isrviolab/e, and thefe from harm. Milton . 

In vain did Nature's wife command 
Divide the waters from the land* 

I f daring (hip*, and men prophane* 

Invade th* inviolable main ; 

Th* eternal fences overleap* 

And pafs at will the bound Ids deep. 

Ye lamps of heav'n* he faid* and lifted high 
His hands* now free § thou venerable (ky I 
Inviolable pow'n! ador’d with dread* 

Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden** Mn. 

This birthf^ht* when our author pleafes* mull 
and muft not be facred and inviolable. Locke. 

2. Not to be’broken* * : 

1 he prophet David thinks* that the very meeting 
of men together* and their accompanying one another 
to the houfe of God* fhould make the bond of their 
k>vc rnfoiuble* and tie them in a league of inviolable 
amity. Hooker . 

See, fee, they join, embrace* and tow to hifs. 

As if they vow'd feme league inviolable. 

3. Jnfufceptible of hurt or wound. 

Th' inviolable Lints 

In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd intire. Milton. 

In Vi 'ol ABLY. adv. '[from inviolable.] 

. Without breath; without failure* 
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* 

Mere acquaintance you have none: you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line; and they who 
have convcrfed with you, are for ever after inviou 
lably you rs. Dry den. 

The true pmfeflion of Chriftianity inviolably 
engages all its followers to do good to all men. Spract. 

Invi'olate* adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, 

Lat.] Unhurt; uninjured; unprofaned; 

unpolluted; unbroken. 

His fortune of arms was ftiU inviolate. 

Bacon*s Hen. VII. 
But let isrviolate truth he always dear < 

To thee* even be tore fhcudlhip, truth prefer. 

Denham.. 

If the pafl 

Can hope a pardon* by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has (card between us, which* though I 
Have cancell’d* thou haft (till preferv’d inviolate : ‘ 

I beg thy pardon, Denham** Sophy, 

My love your claim inviolate fecures; 

•Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dtyden, 
In all the changes of his doubtlul ftate* X 

His truth* like Heav'n's* was kept inviolate. 

Dryden. 

In'vious. adj. [ittvius, Latin.] Impaf- 
fable; untrodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love* 

And virtue inviout ways can prove* 

What may not be confide to do* 

That brings both love and virtue too ? 

Invisibility, n.f [invifibilite , Fr. from 
invifible • ] The llate of being iuvifible ; 
imperceptible nefs to fight. 

, They may-be demonftrated to be innumerable* 
fubftituting their finxllnefe for the reafon of their in - * 
vifibillty. Ray. 

INVISIBLE, adj. [invifible, Fr. invifi- 
lilis, Latin.] Not perceptible by the * 
fight; not to be feen. 

He was invifible that hurt me fo; r 

And none invifible, but fpirits* can gor Sidney. 
The threaden fails* 

Borne with th* invifible and creeping wind* 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow'd fea. r 

Sbakefpeare. 

*T« wonderful* 

That an invifible inftinft fhould frame them ■ I 
To loyalty unlearn*d, honour untaught. Sttake/peare. 

To us invifible * or dimly feen* 

In thefe thy lowcft works. Milton. 

He that believes a Cod* believes fuch a being as 
hath all perfections; among which this is one* that 
he is a fpirit* and confequently that he is invifible * 
and cannot be feen. Til/otfa#. 

It feems ealier to make one's felf invifible to 
others, than to make another's thoughts vifible to 
me, which are not vifible to himfelf. Locke. 

Invi'sibly. adv. [from invifible .] Im¬ 
perceptibly to the fight. 

Age by degrees invifibly doth creep* 

Nor do we feem to die* but fell afieep. Denham. 

To Invi'scate. v. a. i in and vifeus, Lat.] 
To litne; to intangle in glutinous matter* 
The eamelion’s food being flies* it hath io the 
tongue a mucous and (limy extremity, whereby* upon 
a hidden emillion, it invifeates and intangleth thofe 
infe&s. Brown . 

Invita'tion. n. f. [invitation , Fr* in¬ 
vito tio, Lat.] The aft of inviting* 
bidding, or calling to any thing with * 

ceremony and civility. 

That other anfwer'd with a lowly look* 

And foon the gracious invitation took. Dryden. 

InviVatory. adj. [from invito, Latin I 

IT/*-? • • L • « - * . J 


v; 


French. ] 

l. To bid; to a(k to any place, particu¬ 
larly to one's own houfe* with mtreaty 
and complai fance* * 

If thou be invited of a mighty man* wirhdnrvfr 
1 thyfelf. » * Ecclef. 

A He comes invited by a younger foa* Milton. 

6 S When 
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When much company Is inviffd, then bp ai 
fyanng it poffible of your coals. Swift. 

2. To allure ; tp perfuatje ; Jo induce by 
tope or pleasure. 

A war upon the Turk* is more wqrthy than upon 
any other Centiks, though facility and hope of 
focceff ipight iifv\t€ foo# ftft}cr fbrt* c P- Knew. 

JS'or art thou fuch « 

Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell. 

As may not oil invite, though fpirits of heav*n, 

To vific thee* 'Mikonls Paradijr Left. 

" Yhe liberal contribution* fuch tegchen met qr.ith, 
fcrvtd dill to inuite more labourers into that work. 

Decay of Fifty. 

Shady groves, that e»fy deep invitf. 

And after toilfocnc days a foit repofe at night. 

* Dtyd. Virgil. 

*v. n. [invito, Lat.] Tq a(k 

-or call to any thing pleafing. 

All things invite 

To peaceful conoids. Milton. 

InviVer. ». f. [from invite.] He who 
invites. 

■ They forcibly cu| out abortive votes, fuch as their 
htviterk andencouragers moft fancied. K'mgCharlei. 

Honour was the aim of the guefts, and iutereft 
was the fcope of tl\c miter, SmaLtidge's Sermons. 

Wines and cates the table* grace. 

But mod the kind inv iter’s cheerful face. 

Pope’s Qdyjpsy. 

Invi'tiKGLY. tufa*, [from inviting.] In 
foch a manner as invites or all uses. 

If he can but dttft up a temptation *> look /W- 
singly, the buftnefc is done. Decqy if Piety. 

To Inu'mbrate* <u. a. [ inumbro , Latin-] 
To (hade ; tp cover wim fhade^. /)■/& 
Inunction, n.f [inungo, bttf/sfius, Latin.] 
The aft of fmeanng or anointing. 

The wife Author of Nature bath placed on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bilk and freezes out as oily liniment, 
fit for the inunBicn of the feathers, and caufing their 
filament* to cohere. Ray. 

1*1/NDa*tio!i. n.f [inundation , French; 

inundatio, Latin.] 

1. The overflow of water*; flood;, deluge. 

Inundation , feys Ctrwley, implies lefs than 

^duge. 

HerTajhpr coasts it dangerous. 

That (he fhopUfgive her forcow fb muchfway; 

And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 

ftop the inundation of her tears. Shake/pearc? 
Thcfomf infind Alien, wzs not paft forty foot in moft 
gjjqies; fo that fomc few wild, inhabitants of the 
%ovd*efcaped. Bacon. 

A U-fountain* of |Jic dftp,. 

Broke up, (had heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife ' 

Above^the high eft hill*. Milton’* Paradife Lcjl. 

. This inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth 
yty^n it qi VViPtcr uuto the Ethiopians. 

Srawn's Vylgar Err ours. 
Yoyr care about ypur banks infers a tear,'. 

Of threatening Bonds, and Inundations near. Dryien . 

No fuelling inundation hides the grounds. 

But cryftal-currents glide within their bounds. Cay. 

a. "A confluence of any Kind. 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the 
I lift, werfc utterly wafted. Sfettftr, 

To Fwvocate. <v. a. [itrvoco , Latin.] To 
invoke; tq implore ; to call upon; to 
pray tp. 

T*oor key-cold figure of a holy kingI 
Be*t lawful, that I invocare thy gnoft, 

T* bear the lamentations of poor Anne. 

1$,Dagoij be thy god, 

Co to hi* temple, invoeate his aid 

With fotemneft devotion. IflUtfn's Agpnifi**. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
•Till vermin or the draffoffervile food 
Confume roe, and oft invotated death 

tfefefetK f&koB* end of all ray pain*. 

Milton’s Agouijhs 
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Invocation*. «r. f [ixvqcqthn, French i 
invocation Latin.] 

The ad] of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to figoify even all 
the feryice that ever we do unto God ? And that for 
no other caufe, as I fuppofc, but to (hew that there 
is in religion no acceptable duty, which devout in- 
vocation of the name of God doth nqt cither pre- 
fuppofc or inter. flooker. 

2, The form of calling for the affiliate 
or prefence of any being. 

My invocation if 

Hone ft and fair, and in fas nuftyefs* name. Sfok. 

The propofition of Gratius is Contained in a line, 
and tfi-it invocation in half a line. IVafe. 

I yvift ftr^iij myfcl.f 19 fcfrrth o\it thi* 0*1* invoca¬ 
tion. _ iivyei. 

The whole poem it a prayer to fortune, gad the 

inyocuticM iy 4 between ih* two deities. 

Aidifon ox Italy. 

Invoice, at. f [This word is perhaps 
corrupted from the French word mjcycz* 
fend.] A catalogue of the freight of a 
fhip, or of the articles and price of goods 
fent by a faftor. 

To Invoice. «l>. a. [mvefo, L^tin ; in*VQ~ 

qncr, French.] To call upon; to implore; 

to pray to; to inyocatc. 

The powpr \ htr «y«k. 

Sidvty. 

One peculiar n^tipu to- folc^t 
Frogi, all the reft, of whoip to he invok’d. Milt89- 
The ikilfol bard, 

^trihfog the Thracian h^p, inpokt* Apollo, 

To qiake hi* lu.ro-and mwtfUU 

Prior. 

7 aI nvolve. *v. a. [brvolvo, Latin.] 

1. To enwrap; to cover with any thiag cir¬ 
cumfluent. 

Leave ^ linged bottom involv’d 
\\ ith Bench and franke. Milton. 

No man could, mifs his way tQ heaven for vtapt of 
light j and yet fo ^aiq are they as to think they 
oblige the world by involving it in darkoefs. 

Decay <f Piety. 

In a cloud involv’d, he takes his Bight* 

Where Greeks and Trojans ujiVd 4 } njpt^l fight. 

■ _ ^ Dry dpt, 

2. To imply ; to comprife. 

We cannot demooftratc thefo things fo as to (hew 
th*t ib^ contrary ue^cllkrily involves, a coatr^di^toa. 

TUIotfon. 

3. To entwift ; to join- 

He knows his end with mine involv’d. Mi ken. 

4~ To take in; to catch; to conjp ; 4 * 

The gathVing number, as it moves along. 
Involves a vaft involuntary throng. P<#r. 

Sin we (hould hate altogether; but our hatred of 
it may involve the perfop, which we (hould not hate 
at all. Spratf. 

One death Involves 

Tyrants and Oaves. Summer. 

To entangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof we 
have no idea, is fo-far fro*? helping at all, that it 
only ferns the more to involve us ia difficulties. 

Locke. 

At obfcure and imperfe& ideas often involve our 
reafoq, fo do dubious words puizlc meo*« reafon. 

Locks. 

6, To complicate; to make intricate. 

Spate involv’d their fnaky folds. Mi/ton. 

Syllpgifia is of neceffiiry ule, even to the lovers of 
truth, to (hew them the fallacies that are often 
concealed in ffond^ witty, or involved difeourfe*. 

Locke. 

7. To blend y to mingle together confu- 
fedly. 

Earth with hell mingle and. involve. Milton. 

Invo'i^untarily. ad*v. [from involute 

tary .] Not by cb icc; nqt fpontanp- 

cuflyl 
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INVO^UNTAlRy. aij. [i* *ni wfci 
tarius, I^atin; ittvolsmtairr, French.] 

Kot having the power of choice. 

The gath*ring pwrober, as it movss qlong. 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. 

Who gently draw, and ft juggling lefs aodleft, 

{loll iu her vortex, and her pow*r coniett. f /r, 

2. Not chofen; pot done wiUingly- 

Tbe forbearance of that adliop, coulc>|ue>U fo fuch 
command of (he mind, is called vplu^iy j gpd 
whatsoever aflion is performed without Tgch a 
thovgbt ef the miod» *1 called involuntary. L°ckc, 
But why, ah tell m«, ah too dear! 

Steals down my cheek ih‘ involuntary tear l Pope. 

Involution, n.f [r«*i*/*/fo # Latin.j 

1. The aft of involving or inwrapping. 

2. The Hate of being entangled; compli¬ 
cation. 

All things gre miicd, and caufe* blcpdcd by mu¬ 
tual involutions. QlaavilU. 

That which is,wrapped ronnd any thing. 

Great c oo«>t# are railed of the involution or 
membranous covering called the filly-how, fome- 
timc* found about the heads of children. 

Brown’s I'ulgar Errmrs . 

To Inu^re. *v. a. [s* and are .] To habi¬ 
tuate ; to make ready or willing by 
praftic$ and cuftom; to accuftom. It 
had anciently before the thing prac¬ 
ticed, now to, 

Becaufe they fo proudly inful l, we mufl a l ittle hemre 
their ears nvrtk bearing how other®, whom they 
more regard, aro accutfomcd to ufo the foil-fame Ion* 
guage with us. hooker. 

If there might be added true art and Wmu og,. 
there wpuld be as much didaccoce, in maturity of 
judgment, between men /bemuitj? inured, and that 
which now men are, as between men that are now 
gqd innocents. Hookes. 

Th*t it may no painful work endure. 

It to ftrong labour can itfcU inure. Hu herd’s Tale* 
England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately 
inured to the mild aud goodly government of the 
ConWfor. Sfenfer. 

The forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the (harpeft fronra of the moft.fiercc. Daniel. 

Then cruel, by their (port* to blood inur’d 
Of fighting beafts, and men tq bcafts expos'd. 

Milton. 

To inure 

Our prompt obedience* I&fhon’t Pnradift LoJK 
They, who had been moft inur’d so bufinefs,- 
had not in their lives ever undergone fo great fa¬ 
tigue for twenty day* together. CUrndou. 

We may inure curie Ives by cuftom to bear the 
extremities of weather without injury. Addiftm. 

Increment. ». f [from inure.] Prac¬ 
tice; habit; ufe; cuftom; frequency. 

U iron will acquire by mere continuance a ft- • 
cret appetite, and habitual iocli nation to the fxe it 
hold, then how much more may education, being 
nothing elfe but a conftaot 1 plight and inurement^. 
induce by cuftom good-habits into a. rtafouable crea¬ 
ture. Ike usn. 

To Inu'rn. v..a. [its and ur/s.] To in- 
tomb; to bury. 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'J 9 . 

Hath op'd its ponderous and marble jaws 
To caft thee up again. Sbakejpeare’s Hamlet . 

Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inum'd. 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd. Dryden. 

InuVtion. n.f [inufiio 9 Lat.] The aft 
of burning*. 

InuTile. adj. [inutile, Fr. tnutilis , Lat.] 
Ufclefs; unprofitable. 

To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and 
inutile fpcculation. Bacon’s Natural Hifiocy A 

In utility, n.f [inntfiiie, Fr. inutilitas , 
Lat. ] Ufelefthefs; unurofitablenefs. 
Invulnerable, adj. [invulnerable, Fr. 
snqjulnerabilis , Lat. Not to be wounded ; 
fccujc from wound, 

Oui 





fairy Queen, 


r n w 

Otsf tfsrtftdnY ifiilfc* rxhtff A*?! bt (pent 
Again ft th* i mm leer able clouds of bdV’fl. Shak. 

Nor vainly hope 

To be btotfieraMe m ifcofe bright arnU-$ 

That mortal dint none can refill. Kfilltn. 

Vanefia, though by Ptfas fa light, 

My lave iteendnerabie thought. 

Searching in hooka for witdOifrYaid, 

Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swift. 

Inwall* *p. if. {«# tfhd 4vdtt.} To 
i bdofc or fortify with st waif. 

Three fuch towns in thofc places with the gar- 
aifoM, would-be fo augmented as they would be able 
with Liitk Do inwall themfelvcs ftrongly. 

Spender am Ireland. 

iw } C ,fl P earb ' Saxon * 

l. Towards the internal parts; within. 

The parts of living! creatures that be mote in- 

wards, oourifo mote daan the outward flefh. 

Bacm't Natural Hiftory. 
The medicines wbieh go to thefc toagicil omt- 
fffeBOTait fo tfcaf if fhey’wCre ufed inxvards 

they would kill; and therefore they work potently, 

though outward*. Bacon. 

r. With inflexion of incorvtfy; ctSncavcfy. 

He ftretche* out his arm in fign of peace, with 
his breaft bending inward. Drythn't Duf-rft-oy, 

f. m Into the mind or thoughts. 

Conking inmpand aewere (ttickcu dumb; looking 
upward we fpeak and prevail* Hooke? . 

CdetlW light 

Shine inward, and the fail tfcttugfr all her pbw’rj 
Irradiate. Miltott* 

I. f ttW Altov adj. 

i. Internal; placed rtot.on theoutfidcbiH 
within; 

Ih could not reft, but did his (lout heart eat* 

Jtad walte-bis inward gall with dfccp defpight. 

ftoi 

To each inward part 
-ft (hoon-kiYrliblc. Mlitohi 

Sickneft, contribetfrtg no (els than old agt to the 

fluking down th is fcatitridirg of the body, rftaf dif- 
covtr the inwardtoti&uf* zriore plainly. Pope. 

#. Reflecting; deeply thinking. 

With'outward ftmlc* their flati’iy 1 ftCcfv’dT 
But bent and imwardtb myfelf again 
Perplex'd,! thfcfe matters '1 i*Volv*d, in vain; Prior. 

j. Intimate'; domeftifck; familiar. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfeif all 
he may to yield equal juft ice unto all, yet con there 
not but great abates lurk in fo inward and abfolute 
» privilege. Spenftr. 

All my inward friends abhorred me. 

. . M *fri i§“. 

>4. Seated in the mind. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for alt inward toil; 

And for unfelt imaginations. 

They often fed a world of reftlefs caret. Shak. 

I'xWVARD. *./ 

1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 
Seldom ha^thib fefife a Angular. 

Then ftcrificinp, laid 

The inwards, a «4 tlierr fat, with incenfeftfrw*d 
On the dett wood, and all due rites perform’d. 

Milton . 

■ 

They efteem them moft profitable, becaufe-of the 
great quantity of tat upon their inwards. Mortimer. 

2. Intimate; neat acquaintance. Little 
ufed. 

Sir, I was an inward of hi*; a dy fellow was 
the duke; aad l know the caufe of his withdrawing. 

Sbmkffpe*' -. 

INWARDLY. adz*. [frOTUinward.) 

i. In the heart; privately; 

That which inwardly each man OsazM be, the 
church outwardly nought to teftifyt Hoekef. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord- Shakefptiare. 
Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn’d, 
In pomp triumphant 10 the town return’d, 

Attended by the chiefs, Brydin't Knight't Tale . 

a. In the pacts within y itRglnrfallv. iim 


Pope. 


Attfbrn, 


JOh 

let Benedick, like covered fire’, 

Co»fume away in fighs, wafte inwardly, Shjkefp. 

Cant ha rides he pretences both outwardly and In¬ 
wardly. Arbutbnot. 

>, With inflexion of concavity. 
Inwardness. n ./. [from itrward.}. In¬ 
timacy; familiarity. 

You know, my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shah. 

To I awe* A vg. pretcr. i/twdve or inwemied, 

part. paff. brwtrve, mwteeii of iteweaved. 
[in and •weerte .] 

1. To mix any tiling in weaving, fo that 
it forms part of the texture. 

A fair border, wrought of fondry flowers, ; 
tnxtioven with an ivy winding trail. Spenjer. 

Down they caft , 

Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold. 

Milton, 

Aritf tfei* (bffy&llV tff jforpfcgfaliV unfold 
Rich tap’ftry* ftilfon’d with inwoven gold. 

2. To intertwine; td complicate. 

The roof 

Of thidkeft covtK Stas, itrtvOOeA (had& 

To fitwo'oD. •u. a . [in and •wood .J To 
•hide in woods. Not ufed. 

He got out of the river, irtwooded himfeif fo is 
the ladies loft the merking his fportfulnefs.. Sidney . 

To Tnwra'f. v, a, (in and •wrap,} 

1. To cover by iiri^dhition-; to ii\volvd* 

And oreVthem ArUcHnc high-did lift 

Her cunning web? and ip read her fubtil qft, . 
Itmfrapped in foul fmoak. Fairy Qmeen. 

This, as an amber drop in wrapt a bee. 

Covering difeoven your quick feul; that wc # 
Klayirlydur through-ftune front your heartPthoughts 
foe. Lhnne. 

2. To. perplex; to paifcfe'tfitfi difficulty or 

Obfchrity.- 

The cafe it no (ooner made than refolv’d: if it 
be made nbt in-wrapped^ but plainly and perfyicu- 
euflj. .... nitton. 

3% It is doubtful whether the following ex- 
tfmples fhould not b t entaf or inPdp, from 
in and rap, rapid, Latin, to rxhrifh or 
trattfport. 

'lViis pearl (he gaVe me I doferi’t and'fee’t; 

And though ’tis wonder that eaWrap'r me thus, 

Yct ’tis not tnsttaefe. SHakrfpoare. 

For if fuch holy fong 
Enwrap oor fancy long. 

Time will run hack, and fetch the a|b'ofgbld; 

I Milton. 

Inwrought, adj, [/« and wrought .J 

Adorned with work. 

Cimus, reverend fire, went footing (low. 

His mantle hairy and hit bonnet (edge, 

Inwrbug&t With ftgurfcs dim, and on the edge 
' Like to that fanguine flower intcrib'd with vt>e; 

Milton. 

To InwrVa’the. *?. a,' [in and •wreath.} 
To furtOund as with ft'wreath. 

Bind their rtlplcndeni locks inwreath'd with 
beams. Atilt. 

Nor lefs the palm of peace tnwreatbet thy* brow. 

Tbhmjon. 

JOB. n. f. JA low word now much in 
tife, of which I cannot tell the etymo- 

•ogy -3 

1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance 
work. 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. ’ 

He was now with his old frierfds, like an did 
favburite of a cunning jnuiilcr after the job is over. 

ArbutBiiot. 

. No cheek is known to blufh, no heart to throb. 
Save w hen they lofc a qqcftion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as tbele never were granted with a 
view of being a job , for the intereft of a particular 
perfon to the damage of the pi^biick. Swift. 

f . A i'udden flab with a (harp inftruroent. 

0 Job. 


toc 


t. To flrike fuddenly with a foarp indrtt* 

ment. 

As an afs with a galfed back was feeding in a 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and fat jobbing 
of the fore. ^ L' Eft range. 

2. To drive in a (harp instrument. 

Let peacock* and turkey leave jobbing their ber. 

TuJTcr. 

The work would, where a fmall irregolarity of 
fluff fhould happen, draw or job the edge into the 
fluff. Mexon. 

To Job. *v. ft. To play the flock jobber ; 
to buy and fell as a broker. 

The judge fhall/o^, the bifhop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for lialfa crown. Pete 




a 


Job's tears, n.f. An herb. Ainfworth 
Jo'bber. n.f* [from^fli.l 

A man who fells flock in the pnblick 
funds. 

So caft it in the fouthern feat, 

And vie* it through a jobbet 'x bill j 
Put od what fp^tacies you pi 
Your, guinea’s but a guinea ftill. 

2. One who does chancewx.._ 
Jobb-erno'wl. n. f. [moft probably from 
job be, Flemxlh, dull, arid nerwl, ^nof, 
baxon, a head. j Loggerhead; blockhead. 

And like the world, men *% jobbernowls 
Turn round upon their cars, the poles. Hudibras e 

Jo'ceey. n. f. [from Jack, the dimi- 


Svdft. 


II 


nutive of John, comes Jdchyt or, as the 
Scotch, jockef, ufed for any boy, and 

for a boy that rtdes racc- 

lorfes.] 

1. A fellow that rides horfes in the’ race. 

Theft Wore the wife anciriits,* Who heaped up 
greater honours on Findaf** jerkies than on the poet 
himfeif. Addfofi. 

2. A man that deids in horfes. 

3. A' cheat; a trfckifh fellow. 

TuJb'cxEY. •&. vA [from the'nbutt.] 1 

1. To juftle by rkling againfl ond 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

JOCO'SE. adj. [joccfus, Lat.J Merry; 
wajggifli; given to jeft. 

if the fubjeft be facretb *M lufficrotrs turns, and 
joeofr or comical airs, fhould bfc excluded, left yotfhg 
mind* lcara to trifle with the awftri folemnitieTof 

Watts. 
\\ V 
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behave* 

■ Broome • 
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religion. 

Jocosely, ad-v. [frorti jeetfe .] 
gifhly; in jeft ; in game. 

Spondanur imagines that U!)files may 
fpeak jocofely, but in truth Ulylfcs never 
with levity. 

Joco'seness. I n.f. [from jtcofe.] 
Jocosity. 3 gery; merriment. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as 

well ai o! mirih or jrftt) 

Brown's Vulgar Err ears. 

JO'CULAR. adj. [jbetdan:, Lat’] Ufed 
in jeft; merry; jocofe; vvaegrih; not 
ferioos: ufed both of men an 3 things. . 

Thefe jv.ular (landers are often as mifebievous as 
tfloft of ueeprit defign. Government rf the Tongut . 

The fatire is a dramatick poem ; the ftile is partly 
feriofis, a(id parity jocular. Drydtn, 

Cioud Yellum, dbn't hr jocular. Aadifcse. 

Jocularity.*./ [from jocular*] Mer¬ 

riment ; difpofition to jelh 

The wits of thofe ages were ftiort of theft of 
ours; when men qiuid maintain imitifitaW^ftdes, 

‘ and periift unalterably at the efforts ot jcdhiurify. 

Brown's Vulgar Errortrs. 

JG^CUND. adj% [jocutfdus, Lat.J Meriy 
* gay; airy; li^dy. 

There’s comfort yet; then be thou jocutrd. - 

Sbakefpetite. 

tsojocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, ** 
Bui the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell. Sbakejp. 

Theyon tfieir mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund mtfidk charm his ear. Milton. 
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Alois IhiwM hit fcllow.fwoias. 

Their rural (ports, and jocund tlraim. 

Jo'citndly. adv. [from jocund*] 
rily; gaily. 

He has no power of himfclf to leave it; but he is 
ruined jocundly and pleafantly, and dantned accord¬ 
ing to his heart** defire. * South. 

To JOG. <v. a . [fchocken* Dutch.] To 
pufh j to (hake by a fudden Smpulfe; to 
give notice by a fudden puflu 

Now leapt he upright, jogs me and cries. Do 
you fee 

Yonder well-faeour’d youth ? Donne. 

This faid, he figg'd his good freed nigher. 

And ft ear’d him gently toward* the fquire. Hudibrfs. 

I wa* pretty well pleafed while 1 tipefted, till 
fruition joggea me out of my plcafing (lumber, and 
1 knew it was but a< dream. Morris. 

Sudden 1 j°gg'd Uljfles, who was laid 
Taft by my fide. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Joe. at. n. . 

1. To move by fuccuflfation; to move with 
fmall (hocks like thofe of a low trot. 

The door is open. Sir, there lies good way. 

You may be j og ging while your boots are green. 

Sbakefp. 

Here lieth one, who did moft truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 
"While he might ftiil jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 

2. To travel idly and heavily. 

Jog on, jog on the foot-path way. 

And merrily heat the ftile-a, 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your fad tires in a milc-a. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Away they trotted together: but as they were 
jogging on, the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the 
dog’s neck. L'Ejlrange. 

Thus they j eg on, ftiil tricking, never thriving, 
And mutd'ring plays, which they mifcali reviving* 

Dryden. 

Jog. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pufli; a flight (hake; a fuddeu in¬ 
terruption by a pufh or (hake; a hint 
given by a pufli. 

As * leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party- 
coloured fkin, a fox gave him a jog, and whifpered. 
that the beauty of the mind was above that of a 
painted outfide. L*Ffrange. 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis’s 
hands, which Lewis as Oily pul into John's pocket, 
with a pinch or a jog to warn him what he was about. 

Aiiuthndt. 

A letter when I am inditing. 

Comes Copid and gives me a jog* 

And 1 fill all the piper with writing 
Of nothing but fweet Molly Mog. Swift. 

%s A rub; a fmall flop; an irregularity of 

motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the 
leaft jog or obftruftion, (hould imprefs a motion on 
any, is inconcciveable. Clanx/ille'i Scejjis. 

Jo'gger. n. /. [from Jog.] Cnc who 
moves heavily ana dully. 

They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. 

Dryden. 

To Joggle. at. ft. Tofhake. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain it pa¬ 
rallel to the horrton; by which there is lefi danger 
of the two brains joggling , or flipping out of their 
place. Drrham. 

Jo'HNAPPLE, ft. f. 

A jobnaffte is a good ttlifhed (harp apple the 
Spring following, when moft other fruir is fpent: they 
are fit for the cyder plantation*. Mortimer. 

To Join. at. a. [jotttdre , Fr.] 

• i. To add one*to another in contiguity. 

Woe unto them that join houfe to houlc, that lay 
field to field. ^ 1 Ifa. Iviii. 

"Join them one to another into one ftick. Exek. 
The wall waa joined together unto the lutfi 

Meh. iv. 9. 

2. To couple; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating uwd joining together ii, 
idtas, the mind has great power. Lockp. 
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To unite in league or marriage. 
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ly daughter he 

Whom not our oracles, nor heav'n, nor fate. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Aufeoian line. 

Dryden*s JEn, 

4. To dafh together; to collide; to en¬ 
counter: this fenfc is to be found in 
the phrafe to join battle , in which, battle 
feems not to fignify fight, but troops in 
array, committcrt excrcilus , though it may 
like wife mean fight , as, committere free- 
lium. 

When they joined battle, Iliad was fmitten. 

I Sam. iv. 2 . 

They (hould with refolute minds endure, until 
they might join battle with their enemies. Knolles. 

To aflociate. 

Co near, and join thyfclf to his chariot. _ AEls. 
Thou fbalt not be joined with them in burial. 

JJaiab. 

6 . To unite in one aft. 

Our beft notes art treafon to his fame, 

"Jointd with the loud applaufe of publick veice. 

Dryden. 

Thy toneful voice with numbers join* 

Thy words will more prevail than mine. Dryden . 

7. To unite in concord. 

Be perfectly joined together in the fame mind. 

I Cor. 

8. To aft in concert with- 

Know your own int*reft. Sir, where’er you lead, 
We jointly vow to join no other head. 

Dryden*s Anreng. 

To Join. at. fr*. 

1. To grow to; to adhere; to bccontiguous. 

' biftus's houfc joined hard to the fynagoguc. ASls. 

2. To clofe ; to clafh. 

Look you, alt you that kifi my lady Peace at 
home, that our armies join not in a hot day. 

Sbakefp. Henry 1 Y. 
Here’* the earl of Wiltfhire’s blood. 

Whom 1 encounter’d, as the battles join'd. 

Shake/fvare • 

3. To unite with ia marriage, or any other 
league. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and 
join in.affinity with the people ? Ezra. 

4. To become confederate. 

When there falieth out any war, they join unto 
Our enemies, and fight againft us. Exodus. 

Let us make peace with him, before he join with 
Alexander againft- us* l Mac. 

Ev’n you yourfelf 

join with the reft; you are armed againft rat; 

Dryden. 

Any other may join with him that A injured, 
and alfcft him in recovering fatisfadlion. Locke. 

Jo'inder . u.fi. [from join.] Conjunftion; 
joining. Not ufed. 

A contra# and eternal bond of love. 

Confirm’d by. mutual joinder of your hands. 

bbakefpeare. 

Jo'iner. ft. fi. [from join.] One whofe 
trade is to make uienfife of wood com- 
pafted. 

The people wherewith you plant ought to be 
fmiths, carpenters, and joiners. Bacon's EJfay u 
Ai is counted good workmanship in a joiner to 
bear his hand curioufly even. 

Mcxan's Mech. Excrci/es. 

Jo # iNERY-. n.f. [from joiner .] 

yoinery is an art whereby fcvcral pieces of wood 
are fo fitted and joined together by ftrait lines, 
(quaies, mi ten, or any bcvil, that they (hall feem 
one entire piece. Moxon. 

Joint, n.f. [jurt blura, Lat. join tore , Fr.] 

i. Articulation of limbs; juncture of move¬ 
able bones in animal bodies. 

Dropfiei and afthmat, and joint racking rheums. 

Milton. 

1 felt the fame pain in the fame joint. Temple, 
z. Hinge ; junctures whi ch admit motion of 
the parts. 
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would, they might remain as difeovered and open- 
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3. [In joinepy; join tty Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners language, it called a joint* 
that is, two pieces of wood are Ihot, that is, plained. 

Moxon. 

A knot or commiflure in a plant. 

One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. 

In bringing a joint of meat, it fall* out of y*or 
hand. # S*vtfi. 

6. Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from 
thefocket, or conrefpon{tent part where 
it naturally moves. 

•cob’s thigh was ont o/joint. Gen. xiiii. 

y head and whole body was fore hurt, and auo 
one of my arms and legs put omt of joint. Herbert. 

y* Out of Joint. Thrown into confufion 
and diferder; confufed ; full of dilturb- 
ancc. 

The time is out of joint , oh curled fpight! 

That ever I was bora tafet it right. Shakefpeare m 

Joint, adj. 

1. Shared among many. 

Entertain no more of it,. 

Than a joint burthen laid upon u* alL Sbabfpeare. 

Though it be common in refpe# of fome men, 
it is not fo to all mankind; but is the joint property, 
of this country, or this parifh. Locke. 

2. United in the fame pofleffion: as we fay, 

jointheirs or coheirs JcintbeireJfts or coheir effete 
The fun and man did drive, 
faint tenants of the woild, who (hould furvive. 

Dorme m 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid* 
Man walk’d with beaft joint tenant of the (hade. 

Pope* 

3. Combined ; aftirig together in concert* 

On your joint vigour now. 

My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Miltm. 

In a war carried on by the joint to roc of fo many 
mtiqns, France could fend troops. Addifon*. 

To Jpint. at. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form in articulations- 

The fingers are jointed together for motion, and 
film i fried with feveral mufdes. Ray on the Creation * 

2. To form many parts into one. 

Againft the freed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which biffing as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood. 

Dryden. 

3. To join together in confederacy. Not 
ufed. 

The times 

Made friends of them, jointing their force ’gainft 
Csfar. 

Sbakefpeare . 

4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into 
joints. 

He joints the neck ; and with a ftroke fo ftrong 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. Dryden. 

JoTnted. adj. [from joint.] Full of 
^joints, knots, or commiffu res. 

Three cubits high (lA 

The jointed- herbage (hoots. 

Jo'inter. ft. fi [from joint.] A fort of 
plane. 

The jointer is fomewhat longer than the (bre- 
plane, and bath its foie perfeOly ftrait: iu office is 
to follow the fore plane,, and (hoot an edge perfedfy 
ftrait, when a joint is to be (hot. Moxon. 

Jointly., acbv. [from joint.] 

1. Together; not feparately. 

I began a combat firlt with him particularly, 
and after his death with the others jointly. Sidney , 
Becaufe all that are of the church cannot jointly 
and equally work ? the firft thing in polity required ■ 
is a diifercnce of perfon* in the church. Hooker * ? 

The prince told him he could lay no claim to hit 

gratitude, bat defired they m%ht go to the altar 

together. 
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Ibgethef, and jointly return their thankf to whom 
only it was due. Addifon. 

2» In a ftate of union or co-operation. 

His name a great exasr 'c Hands, to (hew 
How ftracgely high endeavours may be bleft. 

Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 

Jointress, n. J. [from jointure .] One 
tvha holds any thing in jointure. 

, Our queen* 

Th* imperial joint reft of this warlike (late* 

We've taken now to wife. Sbakefpeare'x Hsmlet. 

Jointstool. n.f. [joint and ftool .] A 
ftool made not me ely by infertion of the 
•feet, but by infert ng one part in another. 

He rides the wild marc with the boys* and jumps 
upon jointffools, and wears his boot very fmooth like 
unto the fign of the leg. Sbakefpearc. 

Could that be eternal which they had feen a rude 
trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a jointjlool? 

South. 

He vied to lay chain and joinfftools in their way* 
that they might break notes by falling. Arbmtbnot. 

JC/INTURE. n.f* [jointure, Fr.] Eftate 
fettled on a wife to be enjoyed after her 

hufband’s deceafe. 

The jointure that your king mull make. 

With her dow'ry lhall be counterpois'd. Sbakefp. 

The old countefi of Dcfmond* who lived in 
1589, and many yearrfince, was married in Edward 
the fourth's time, and held her jointure from all the 
earls of Defmond fince then. 

Raleigh's Hijloryoftbe World. 
There's a civil queftion us’d of late* 

Where lies my jointure , where your own eftate I 

Dryden. 

What's property ? You lee it alrer*- 
Or, in a mortgage* prove »lawyer's ftiare* 

Or* in a jointure , vanith from, the heir. Pope. 

Jojst. n.f. [from joiudre , Fr.J The fecon- 
dary beam of a floor. t 

Some wood is not good to ufe for beams or jtifts, 
becaufe of the brittlcnef s. Mortimer's Hujbandy . 

The kettle to the top was boift* 

And there flood fattened to a joiftm Swift. 

Tv Joist, v. a. [from the noon.] To fit 
in the fmaller beams of a flooring. 

JOKE. n. f [ jocus, Lat.] A jeft; feme- 
thing not ferion*. 

Link towns lo towns with avtnuesof oak* 

Inclofc whole towns in walls* *iis all a joke / 
Inexorable death lhall level all. Pope. 

Why thou Id publick mockery in print, or a merry 
joke upon a ftage*.be a better tell of truth than pub- 
lick perfccuiions ? Watts. 

7 a Jojce. <zr, n. [ joeor f Lat. J To jeft; to 
Be merry in words and anions. 

Our neighbours tell me oft* in joking talk* 

Of alhes, leather* oat-meal* bran, and chalk. Gay. 

Jo'k e r . n. f. [fromyVi/.J A jeftcr ; a meriy 

fellow. 

Thou mad’ll thy fisft appearance in the world like 
a dry Joker, buffoon, oriack pudding. Dennis. 

Jo i.E. n. J. [gueule , Fr. crol. Saxon.] 

1. The face or cheek. It is feldom ufed 

but in the phrafe cheek by jolt. 

Follow! nay, I’llgo with thee cheek by jole. Shat. 
And by him in another hole, 

Affhtlfd Ralpho, cheek by jole. Hu dibrat. 

Your wan complexion, and yoor thin joles, father. 

Dryden. 

A man, who has digefted all the fathers* leu a 
pure Enghlh divine gp cheek by jolt with him. 

Collier on Pride. 

2. The head of a ftfh. 

A falmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate s 
The doctor call'd* declares all help too late:. 

Mercy !-cries Helluo* inprey on my foul! 

Is there no hopes ? alas r then bring the jo to/, Pope. 

Red-fpeekled trouts, the falmon's filver jole * 

Tbe jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. Gay's T* ivia. 

7 t> Joll. 'v. a. [from jo/e, the head.] To 
beat the head again# any thing; to clafh 
with violence. 
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Howlbe'er their hearts are lever'd in religion, their 
beads are both one: they may joll horns together. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The tortoifes envied the eafinefs of the frogs* 'till 
they faw them jolled to pieces and devoured for want 
of a buckler. L* EJi range. 

J o ; l lily. adv. [from jelly.] In a difpofi- 
tion to noify mirth. 

The goodly emprefs*y&///(p inclin'd. 

Is to the welcome bearer wond'rous kind. Dry, Per. 

JoTliment. n.f. [from jolly ] Mirth; 
merriment j gaiety. Ob/olete. 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were none. 
She could devife* and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her fooliih humour, and vain joliiment . 

Pa. Qjteen. 

Jo'LLINESa. 7 f rf . ,/ -j 

Jo'll, ty. ? n - J - [ f ™rn jolty.-\ 

1 • Gaiety; elevation of fpirit. 

He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to 
enter into it. . Sidney. 

2. Merriment ; feftivity.. 

With joyance brin^htr, and with jollity. Spfnfcr. 
There lhall theft pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Thcfeut, all in jollity. Sbakefp rare. 

The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; 

All now was turn'd to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot* fealt and dance. Milton. 

Good men. are never to furprifed as in the rnidlt 
of their jollities * nor fo fatally overtaken and caught 
as w hen tbe table is made the fnare. * South. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and wade 
In jollity the day oidain’d to be the lad. 

Dryd JEn. 

My heart was filled with melancholy to lee feveral 
dropping in the snidikof mirth and jollity. 

Addijon*s Spectator. 

JO'LLY. adj. [joli, Fr. jovialss, Lat ] 

1. Gay; meriy; airy; cheerful; lively; 
jovial. 

Like a jelly troop of huntfmen, come 
Our lufty Engl rib. 

O nightingale f 

Thou with frelh hope the lover** heart do’ft fill* 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 

Milton. 

All my griefs to this are jolly*. 

Nought lo fad as melancholy. 

Ev*n ghofti had learn*d togipan * 

But free from punilhment, as free from fin, 

Ttxe fhades liv'd jolly , and without a king. 

Dryd. Jseven. 

This gentle knight, infpir'd by jolly May, 

Forfook his eafy couch at early day. Dryden. 

A Ihepherd now along the plain he roves. 

And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. 

2. Plump; like one in nigh health. 

He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it 

may entertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and 
red* yet, upon the touch, it lhall fill his hand only 
with flench and foulnefs. South. 

To JOLT. v. m [I know not whence de¬ 
rived.] To (hake as a carriage on rough 
ground. 

Every little unevennefs of the ground will caufe 
fuch a jolting cl the chariot as to hinder the morion 
of its fails. _ WiUiris. 

Violent motion, as jolting in a coach, may be 
• ufed in this cafe. Arhutbnot on Diet. 

A coach an$l A* horfes is the utmoil exercife you 
can bear, and how glad would you be, if it could 
waft you in the air to avoidjW//>£ / Swift. 

t*o Jolt. v. a. To (hake one as a carriage 
docs. 

Jolt. rt. /. [from the verb.] Shock; vio¬ 
lent agitation. 

The lymptoms we, bloody water upon a Hidden 
jolt or violent motion. Arbmtbnot on Diet. 

The firfl jolt had like to have fliakcn me out 3 but 
afterwards the motion was eafy. Swift. 

Jo'lthead. ft. f. [I know not whence 
derived,] A great te 
head. 
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Sbakefpeart's King Jbbn. 


Burton. 


Prior. 


:ad; a dolt; a block- 


Fie on thee, johfead, thou can*ft net read! j. 

Sbakejf . 

Had man been a dwarf, he had Icarce been a rea¬ 
sonable creature; for he muft then have either had x - 
jolt beadi and fo there would not have been body and 
blood enough to fopply his brain with fpirits; or he 
roufl have had a fmall head* and fo there would not 
have been brain enough for his bulinefs. Grew. 

Jonqu 1 'l L e. rt.f. [ jonquilIt, Fr.] A fpecies 
of daflodtJ. 1 he flowers of this plant are 
greatly efleemed for their ftrong fweet 
(cent. Mtlltr. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting* 

Nor hyacinths of pur eft virgin white* 

Low bent and blulhing inward ; nor jonquillet 
Of potent fragrance. Tbomjon’s Spring, ; 

Jo'rden. n.f. [joft, jlerati\ and ben, recep- 
taculum. A pot.- 

They will allow us ne’er a j or den, and then we 
leak in your chimney;, and.your chamberiyc breeds 
fleas like a loach. Sbakefpy 

This China jorden let the chief o'ercome 
Replenilb, not inglorioully at home. Pope's Dune. 

The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge* hold 
fmall-beer, or, in cafe of neceflhy, ferve for a jorden. 

Swift. 

Joseph's Fhrwers , rt. f. A plant. Ainfworib . 
To Jo'stle. «x>. a. [joufier, Fr.J Tojuftk; 
to rofh againft. 

Jot. rt.f.yiaret.] A point; a tittle; tho 
leaft quantity aflignable. 

As fuperfluocrs ftelh did rot; 

Amendment ready It ill at hand did wait. 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot. 

That loon in him was left no one corrupt jot. 

Fa. Queen* 

Go, Eros* fend his treafure after, do it: 

Detain no jot, I charge thee. Sbakefp . 

Let me not flay a jot from dinner ; go, get it ready; 

Sbakefp . 

This nor hurts him nor profits you a jot\ 

Forbear it therefore j give your caufe to Heav'n. 

Sbakeffy 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood 5 
The words exprefsly are a pound of fieib. Sbakefpi 

1 argue not 

Againft Heav'n*5 hand, or will; nor bate one jot 
Of heat or hope ; but Hill bear up and fleer *1 
Right onwards. Milton. 

You might, with every jot as much juft ice, hang 
me up becaufe I’m old, as beat me becaufe I'm irru* 
potent. L'EJlrangfm 

A man may read the difcourles of a very rational 
author, and- yet acquire not on t jot of knowledge. 

The final event will not be one jot lets ih* confe- 
quence of our own choice and adlions* for God’s her-, 
ing from all eternity furefeen and determined what 
that event lhall be. Rogers. 

JCWIAL. adj. [ jwicd, Vx.jtnvialis , Lat,J 
1. Under the.influence of Jupircr. 

The fixed liars are aftrologically differenced bj. 
the planets, and are eltcemcd martial or jovial, 
according to the eolours whereby they anfwer theft 
planets. Brown *$ Fufgar Err out i*. 

z. Gay; airy; merry. 

My lord, fleck o'er your rugged looks, . 

Be bright and jovial 'mong your guefts* Sbakefp. 1 

Our jovial flar reign’d at his birth. Sbakefp* 

Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature* in¬ 
cline the company* into which they come* to be fad 
and ill-difpofcd; and contrariwilc* others of a jovial 
nature difpofc the company to be merry and cheer¬ 
ful. Bacon*S Natural Hifiory. 

His odes .art foine of them panegyrical, others 
moral* the reft jovial or bacchanalian. Dryden . 

Perhaps the jeft that charm’d thefprightly crowd. 
And made the jovial table laugh fo loud. 

To fomc falfc notion ow’d its poor pretence. Prion. 

Jo'viallv. adv. [from jovial.] MetriJy ; 
gaily. 

Jo'v 1 a l ne 58 . n.f, [ from jovial.] Gaiety"; 
merri men t. 

J o'u isa NC£. n.f. [ rejouiffance, Fr.] Jollity; 

feftivjty, Gbfokte. 
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Colu^ my dev. when (ball it pleafe thee. f a*, 
thou wert wont, fongs of fome jouifance 7 
Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrawing* 

Lulled afleep through love's mi (governance. Spenfer. 

Jo'urnaL. adj. [journal** Fr. giorsak, Ita¬ 
lian .] Daily; quotidian. Out of ofe. 

Now 'gxn tho golden Phoebus for to fteep 
Htt fiery faeft in billows, of the Weft, 

And his feint deeds, water'd in ocean deep. 

Whilst from ihc'ir jpHrMfif labours they did reft. 

Fa. i^xenr. 

Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
To th* under generation, you (ball find 
Your fafety manifelfeuL Sbakefp. Mira, for Mtafvre. 

Stick to youcyov/wo/courle ; the breach of cuftom 
It broach ©f ail. Shake (pearc *t Cymbelint. 

Jo f u slnal. as fo [journal, Fr, giomale, Ita¬ 
lian,] 

A diary; an account kept of daily tranf- 
a&ions. 

Edward kept a mod judicious journal of all the 
principal pafUgCSjof the affairsof his cftajta. 

Hayward tut Edru. VI. 
Time has deftroyed two noble journals of tho na¬ 
vigation of Hanno and .of Hajnilcar, Arbvtbnt*. 

2. Any paper publilhed daily. 

JoVrn alist. n.fo, [from journal*] A writer 
of journals. 

jCyURNEY. n. fo [joumie, Fr,] 

I. The travel of a day. 

When Duncan is afleep, 

Whereto the rather (hall this day's hard journey. 
Soundly invite him. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Scarce, the-fim 

Hath fimftied half his journey. Milton• 

a. Travel' by land; diftinguiftied from a 
voyage or travel by fea. 

. So are the horfes of the enemy. 

In general journey -bated and brought low. Sbakefp. 

Before the light of the gofpel, mankind travelled 
like people in the dark, without any certain profpelt 
of the end of their journty , or of the way that led 
to it. Rogers. 

He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The fmooth-hair’d horfes and the rapid car. Pope. 

• 3. Paffage from place to place. 

Some, having a long journey from the upper re¬ 
gions, would float up and down a good while. But jut. 

Light of the world, the ruler of the year. 

Still as thou do*ft thy radiant joumias run ' 

Through every diftant climate own. 

That in fair Albion thou ltaft feea 
The grea left prince, the bnghteft queen. 

!Tft J.o'urn ey, n. [from the noun.] 
travel* to paf* from place to place. 

Gentlemen of good^fteem 

Are journeying to fa kite the emperor. Shakefpeare. 

W<e are journtying unto the place, of which the 
Lord-fa id, I will give it you- Humbert, 

Since fuch love's natural Ration is, may dill 

• My lovc-dt&end, and journey down the hiU; 

Not ppn ting after growing beauties, fo 

1 (ball ebb oh with them who homeward go. Donne. 

1 have journeyed, this morning, and it is now the 
heat of the day \ therefore your .lord (hip's difcoorfes 
tiad need content my ears very well, to make them 
sotreat my eyes to keep open. Bacon. 

liver the lent a cloud. 

Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night. 

Save when they journey. Milton's Paradije Kofi. 

Having heated his body by journeying, he. took 
cold upon (be ground. H'ifanon's Surgery. 

Jo'uRNEYM AN. ft.fo. [jcurrrcr, a day's work, 
Fr.and jMw.j A hired workman ; a work- 
on&n hired by the day. 
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Tlwy were called journeymen that wrought with 
others by the day, though now by ftatutc to be ex¬ 
tended to fhofe lrkewife that convenant to work in 
their occupation, with another by the-year. Ctnuel. 

Players have fo ftruttedand bellowed, that i have 
thought fomeof journeymen had mode men, 

and not mode HI hem well. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I intend to work for the court m>fdf, and will 
have journeymen uudetjnc io.furtu(h the teft of the 


feyi Frog to Boll, thi»#ld reguowlH tabs the fcufi- 
nefc into his hands: wc mull ftarve at turn journey 
mem to old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Jo'urnbywork. it* fo* [joumie, French, 
and work.] Worfc performed for birc; 
work done by tho day. 

Did no committee fit where he 
Might cut out journeyxvork for thee ? 

And fet thee a talk with fubomation. 

To flitch up fale and fequeftration ? Ffttdibreu. 

Her family (he was forced to hire out at journey 
work to her neighbours. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Joust. n. fo* [jovfi* Fr.] Tilt; tourna¬ 
ment; mock fight. It is now written 
lefs 

es, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joitjl and tournament. Milton's Paradefe hofi. 

To Joust, v. a* [joujler, Fr.] To run in 
the tilt. 

All who fince 

Jouflrd in Afpramont or Montalban. Milton. 

Jo'wler. ir. fo. [perhaps corrupted from 
bowler, as making a hideous noife after 
the game, whom the reft of the pack 
follow as their leader.] The name of a 
hunting dog or beagle. 

See him draw his feeble legs about. 

Like hounds ill-coupled: joxuler lugs him ftill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. 

Dtyden. 

Jo'wtyr. fr. fo. [perhaps corrupted from 

jolter. ] 

Plenty of fifti ia vented to the fifli-drivers, whom 
we call jovtiers. Carcw. 

JOY. n.fo. [joye , Fr. gioia, Italian.] 

x. The paftion produced by any happy ac¬ 
cident ; gladnefs; exultation. 

Joy is a delight of the mind, from the confekr- 
ation of the prefect, or allured approaching pofleffion 
of a good. Lode. 

There appears much joy in him ; even lb much, 
that Joy could not (hew itfclf modeft enough without a 
badge ofbittemcis. Sbakrjp. 

There (hould not. be fuch heavinefs ia their no- 

ftruftion, as (hall be joy over them that are perfuaded 
to falvation. z Bfdr. 

The lightfome paflfon of joy was not tbat trivial, 
vanilhing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the ap- 
prehenfion, and plays-upon the furface of the foul. 

South. 

2. Gaiety; merriment; feftivity.. 

The rooCswith joy refouod; 

And Hymen, io Hymen, run-around. -DrydetK 

3. Happinefs ; felicity. 

My lord Baflanfo, and my gentle lady, 

I wilh you all the joy that you can with. Sbakefp. 

Come, love and health toalL* 

Then 1*11 fit.down: give mefomewinet 
I drink to the general Joy* of the whole table. Sbukt 
Almeyda Smiling came, 

Attended with a traia ot all her race. 

Whom in the rage of empire X had murder'd; 

But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conqueft. Dry Jen’s Don Sebaflian. 

The bride, 

Lovely herfdff and lovdy by htr fide; 

A bevy of bright nymptbs, with fober greet, 

Game glitt'rinc like a ftar, and took her place* 

Her hea*Tty form beheld, all wi(h*.d her joy. 

And-little*wanted, but in vain, their wilhes all em¬ 
ploy** 

4. A term of fomlncfs. 

Now our joy. 

Although our lalt, yet not our lead young lore. 
What Lay- you ? Shakefpeaet's King.L ms. 

To Joy. *v. n. [from the noun.] i o re¬ 
joice; to-be glad; to exult. 

Sometimes 1 joy, when glad'Oecalion fits. 

And mafkwn.mhrtb like to a comedy ; 

Sooa al ter, when my joy*, o forrow flits, 

I -will make my vtect a tragedy. S/ *nftr. 

I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

Sbakefp. H. VI. 


Dtydit. 
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Me »‘>UJ9 t/ftr thee with ‘ Zepb. m. |7- 
I will rejoice in the Lord, 1 will Joy in tfle Go<f of 
my falvation. Hob. iii. ig. 

Exceeding the more jayod wo for the joy of 
Titus, becaufo hiifpirit waa sefetfoed by m. 

% Cur. tR 13. 

They laugh, wc weep 5 they Jem while w« lament.* 

_ Fair/. 

. No man impirteth* him joys to hie (Viend, but he 
joyetb the more; aod 00 man imparteth his grids, 
but he grieveth the lc(h Bacon’s Ejfcyt. 

Well then, my foul, Joy in the mid(V of pain; 

Thy Chrift tbat conquer'd heU, (hall frimr above 
W ith greater triumph yer mum again. 

And conquer his own jufhee with his tore* IVotton. 

In what he gives to thee, this paradife. 

And thy fair Eve. Milton’s Paradife Ltf. 

Their chearful age-with Honour youth attends* 
T°yd that flom plcafure's flav’ry they art free. 

Denham. 

To Joy. *v. a, 

1. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

m ^'kc us they love or hate, like us they know- 
To joy the friend, or grapple with- the foe. Prftr. 

2. To gladden ; to exhilerate. 

She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eyes 
am^/oy her thoughts with the oonverfalion of her be¬ 
loved fitter. Sidney. 

My foul was joy'd In vain; 

For angry Neptune rous'd the raging main. Pope. 

3. [Jouir de, French.] To enjoy ^ to 
have happy pofleflion of. 

Let us hence. 

And let her joy her ravtn-colotr'd love. 

. Sbai. TV/. An Jr. 

I might havediVd; and joy’d immortal bHfs, 

Yet willingly chofe rather death with thee. Milbn. 

Th' VfuTpe* joy*d not long 
His ill-got crown. Dry den*s Spani/h PSyat 

Joy'ance. n. fo. [jmemt. old 
Gaiety; feftivity. Obfolete. 

Brii^home vn thy chi the glory of her gain; 

With \ joyance bring her, and with jollity. Sptnfoer. 

1 here him refti in riotous fuffifance. 

Of all hu gladfulnefr and kingly joys nee. 

JoVr u l. adj. [ joy and full.] 
hull of joy; glad; exulting". 

. bkiled the king, and went-unto their tents 
joyful and glad of heart. 1 Kings, 

My foul (ball bt joyful in my Cod. Ifa. Ixi. 1 o. 

2. Sometimes it has of before the caufe of 
joy. 

Six brave companions from each (hip we loft - ; 

With fails outfpread we fly th* unequal itrife. 

Sad for their lofs, buxjoyful of ourlite; Pope’s OSyff. 

Jo'yf u lly. adv. [from joyful .] W ith joy ; 
gladly. 

If we no more meet till we mett in heav'n, 

Th zn joyfully, my noble-lord of Bedford, 

And my kind kinfmen, waniours all, adieu. Sbak* 
Never did men more jojfotdly obey, 

Or fooner underftood the tign to flic: 

With fuch alacrity they bore away. 

As if to praife them all the ftatec Rood by. Dryden. 

1 he good Chriftian confiders pains only as ne- 
ceflary p-flage, to a glorious immortality; that, 
through this dark Xccne of* fancied horror, fees a 
crown and a throne, and cverlafting Wellingrprepared 
for him, joyfully receives *h«s fummons, as * he has 
long impatiently expcfled it. Hake. 

Jo # yfulness, tt.fo [from joyful.] Glad- 
nefs* joy% 

Thow fervedft not- the Lord thy God with joyful- 
Jiffs, anthwith gladnefs of heart, ior the abundance of 
all things. £&r. 

Jo'yless .adj. [from joy .] 

1. Void of joy; fccling.no pleafurc. 

A iitric joy enjoys the queen thereof; 

For lam Ihe, aod a I together joylefo. Sbakefp. R. III. 

With dowB-catt eyes the joyUfs vidior lat, 
Revolving in his alter'd foul 

1 he various turns of chance below; 

And now at i thetr a flgh he Hole, 

And tears began to flow. Dryd. AirmenJh 9 s Feajf, 

a. It has fometimes of before the object. 


Sperfer. 
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With two fair eye* hi* miftrefs hum* hi* breaft ; 

He looks and languifhes, #od leave* his reft; 

Forfakes his food, and pining for the l*f*» 

Is ioy/tfi of the grove, aod ipuras the growing graft. 

L " * Dryden. 

3, Giving no pleafu re, 

A JojU/i* difmil, bhek, and forrowfol ii&e s 
Here is a babe, as laathfome at a toad. Sbakefp. 

Here Love hi* golden fluff* employs ; here light* 

His cooftant Ump, aod waves his purple wings; 

‘ Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought futile* 

Of harlots, !ovelefs r y^/o&, unendear’d, - 
Csfual fniixioo. Milton's Paradife heft. 

The pure in heart (hall fee God j and if any others 
£001440 invade this their inefofore, as t# rake heaven 
by violence, it furely would be a veiyjo^fs pvAfriBon. 

He forgets Ks fleep, and loath* his food. 

That youth, and health, and war ntjoyiefs to him. 

Addifon. 

Jo'yous. adj. \joyeux , Fr.] 

1. C.!ad; gay; merry. 

Moft joyous man, on whom the Aiming fun 
Did (hew his face, myfeif I did efteem. 

And that my falfcr friend did no Icfiy^ww deem. 

Fairy Qstcen. 

the birds; frefli gales and gentle airs 
WhilperM it. Mi/H*. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beatb, by nature flung, renew their love. Dry 4 . 

Faft by her flow'ry bank th* fens of Areas, 
Fav'rires ol heav'o, with happy care prated 
Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior. 

2. Giving joy. 

They all as glad a* birds of joyous prime. 

Thence led her forth, about her dancing sound. 

Fairy Queen. 

3. It has of fometiroes before the caufe of 
joy. 

Round our death-bed ev'ry friend fhould run, 

And joyous <f our conqucft early won ; 

While the malicious world wi rh envious tears 

Should grudge oof happy cod, and wtlb it theirs. 

Dryden. 

Ifecacua # i*&*»*./• [An Indian plant.] 

Ipecacuanha, is a fmatl megulariy contorted root, 
rough, denfe, and firm. One fort is of a dufky greyilh 
colour on the furftce, and of a paler grey when 
broken, brought from Peru: the other fort is a 
fruiter root, refcmbling the former; but it Is of 
a. deep dnfley brown on the outfide, and white when 
broken, brought from the Brafr*. The grey ought 
to be preferred, btcsufe the brown is apt to operate 
store roughly. HiU's Math. Mod. 

IUa'sCIBLE. adj[irafeibilk , low Lat. inf- 
able , Fr.] rattaking of the nature of 

anger. 

The IrafcibU paflions follow the temper of the 
heart, and the concupifcibie diftradfion* on the crafts 
of the liver. Browm. 

I know snort than one inftaoce of irefcible paflions 
by a vegetable diet. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
We are here in the country fur rounded with 
blefliogs and plcafum, without any occafionof eier- 
cifing our irafcible faculties. Higby. to Pope. 

IRE. a./. [Fr. ira, Lat.} An^cr ; rag* ; 

paffionate hatred. 

She lik*d noehisdefive ^ 

9ua would be free, box dreaded parent* ire. Sidney. 

I f 1 digg*d up thy forefather's graver. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 

It could not flake mine /n, nor eafe my heart. Sink. 

Or Neptune's ire, or I uno’s, that fo long 
flrplts'd the Greek and Ctlbcrea’s fon. 

The fentence, from thy ncad remov'd, may light 
On me, fde caufoto fhee of all this woe; 

Me! me! only juft objyft of hi* ire Mi/ton. 

For this th’ avenging pow'r employs his darts. 
And empties all h»* quiver in our hearts 1 
Thus will perfifl, relentkfs in his ire. 

Till the fair flan be render’d to her fire. 

FJLEFUL* adj. [ire and 
raging; furious. 

Th# irefid baflard Orleans, that dra w blood 
T i ota ihs i ^Dsy boy, l foopcnuMcmL Shakefp 


Milton, 


fin -1 


Dry Jen. 

Angry; 
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By many hand* your father was fuWu'd; 

But only flilighter’d by the ireful arm 
Ot unrelenting Clifford. Sbatifp. Henry VI. 

There (earn'd this maid, of arms the ireful guile. 

Fairfax. 

In midfl of all the dome Misfortune fit. 

And gloomy Difcontent, and fell Debate, 

And Madnefe laughing in his irefed mood. Dryden. 

Frefully. ad-v. [ from ire.] With ire; 

in an angry manner. 

I'RIS,. »./. [Latin.] 

1. 1 be rainbow. 

Befide the fofary iris, which God (beweth unto 
Noah, there is another lunary, whole efficient is the 
moon. Brown. 

2. Any appearance of light refembling the 
rainbow. 

When both bows appeared more diftin&, I fflea- 
fured the beeadth of ehe interior iris a gr. to* j and 
the breadth of the red, yellow, and green in the ex¬ 
terior iris, was to the breadth of the fame colours in 
the interior 5 to a. AVtWwf’i Oft. 

3. The circle roond the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flower-de-luce. 

Iris ah hue#, rofes and jeflamine. Milton, 

To IRK. *v.a. [ yri p work, Iflandkk. 'I bis 
word is ufed only imperfonailjr, it irks 
me; mi hi peeve eft, it gives me pain ; Or, 

I am weary of it. Thus the authors of the 
accidence fay, tadet, it irketb. 

Come, flull we go and kill us vcnifonl 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fool# 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads. 
Have their round haunches gor'd. Sbakefp. 

It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd. Shakejp • 

1'rksome. adj. [from irk. ] Wearifome;. 
tedious; troublefome; toilfome; tire- 
feme 5 unplealinj. 

I know (he is an irkfome brawling foold. Sbakefp. 
Since that thou can’fl talk of love fo well. 

Thy company, which erft was irk/lme to me, 

I will endure. Sbake/p. As you like li 

W here he may likelicfl find 
Truce to his rcltlcfs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours till his great chief return. Milton. 

For not to iVijaw toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reafon join'd. Milton. 

There is nothing fo irkfome as general difeourfes, 
especially when they turn chiefly upon words. 

Addifcn's Spe&atOr. 
Frequent appeals from hence have been very irk- 
fonts to that illuftriotxs body. Swift. 

Irksomely, ad*v. [from irkfome Wcari- 
fbtnely; tedioufly. 

Frksomenesa. n. f. [from irkfome.] Te- 
dioufnefs; wearifomenefi. 

TRON. n.f. [baiarti, Wel(h; ipjpn, ijwn, 

Saxon ;, torn, Erfe.] 

1. A metal common to all parts of the 
world. Though the lighted of all metals 
except tin, it is confiderably the hardeft; 
and when pure, naturally malleable: when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the im¬ 
pure ftate from its firft fufion, it is fcarce 
malleaWe. Mod of the other metals are 
brittle, while they are hot; but this is 
mod malleable as it approaches neareft to 
fufion. The fpecifick gravity of iron is 
to water as 7632 is to 1000.' It is the 
only known fubflance that id attracted by 
the load (lone. Iron has greater medi¬ 
cinal virtues than any of the other metrfls. 

HilL 

Nor airieft dungwr, nor (hong links of iron , 

Can be retentive to the lirength of fpirit. Sbakrfp. 

If he finite him with an inftrument of iron, fo 
that hr die, hr is s murderer. Numb. mu. it. 

The power of drawing iron is one of the-ideas of a 
Uadftonc, m I t^bt fo diMftj is a part of that of iron. 

Loeksm 

izeu 
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In a piece of iron orr, of a fett u g w wut cofout, are 
fcvcral thin plates, placed parallel to each other. 

tVoodwnrd. 

There are incredible quantities of iron flag m 
various parts of the lorefl of Dean. Woodward. 
Iron ftonc lies in ftrata. Woodward tm FtJJHs . 

I treated of making iron work, and fled work. 

Any inftrument or utenfil made of iron: 
as, a flat iron, box iron, or fmoothing iron* 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thofc that wore them, thefe bafe flaver. 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Sbak. Corfolhxtfj, 

O 1 hou! whofc captain I account myfeif. 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath. 

That they may crufh down with a heavy fait 
Th* ufurpmg helmets eff out adverfaries. Sb. R. III. 

Can'ft thou fill his (kin with barbed irons, or his 
head with fifttfpears ? Jvb 9 ill. 7. 

For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? 

For this with tort’ring irons wreath'd around t Pope. 

3. Chain; (hackle; manacle: os, he was 
put in irons. 

The iron entered into his foul. Pfalms. Con. Prayer » 
His feet they hurt with fetters; he was-laid in 
irons. Pf. 

Pron. adjr 

I. Made of irom 

In iron walls they deem'd me not fecurc. Shakefp. 
Get mcai iron cr<Jw, and bring it flraiglit 
Unto my cell. Sbakefp. Romeo and fstUet. 

Some are of an Iron red, ihining and polite; 
others not polite, but as-if powdered with iron duft. 

Woodward- 

Polo-cats and weefe ls do a great dost of injury to 
warrens ; the way of taking them is in hutches, and 
iron traps. Mortimer. 

z. Refembling iron in colour. 

A piece of ftonc of a dark iron grty colouf*, hut 
in fome parts of a ferruginous cotoinr. Woodward. 
Some of them are of aa iron red, and very bright. 

Woodward on Fojftis » 

3. Harfh ; feverc; rigid; miferable; ca* 
Iamitous: as, the iron age for an age of 
hardfhip and wickednefs, I hefe idea® 
may be found mere er left* in all the fol¬ 
lowing examples. 

Three vigorous virgins, waiting (hill behind 
Aflift the throne of th' iron fceptcr’d king. Crajhaw. 

O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Suvh notes as warbled to the ftring r 
Drew iron tears from Pluto's cheek. 

And made hell grant what love did feek. 

In all my iron years of ware and dangers. 

From blooming youth down to decaying age, 

My fame ne'er knew a ftrin of difhonour. 

Jove crufh the nations with an iron rod. 

And ev'ry monarch be the fcourge of God. 

4. Indiflfoluhle; unbroken. 

Rafli Eipcnor, in an evil hour, 

Dry'd an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T* exhale his-forfeit by irriguous fleep. 

Imprudent: him death's iron fleep oppreft 


Milton. 
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Pope. 
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ard; impenetrable. 

I will converfe with /Vfcn-witted fools. 

And unrefpedtive boys: none are forme. 

That look into BSc with confide rate eyes. 

To Fkon. v. a. [from tftfc noun-.]. 

1. To fmooth witb an iron. 

2. To (hackle wiih irons. 

Irg'nical. adj. £iruniqut , Fr. from irony, j 

Exprefling one thing and meaning air* 
other; fpeakingby contraries. 

In this fallacy may be compnfcd all ironical 
miftakes, or txprefiinns receiving inverted fignitica- 
lions. Brown. 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal fenfe, 
and (hall expeft them to be literally performed. 

Swifts 

By 
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Iro'kicaei.y. adv. [from ironical.] 
the ufe of ipony. 


Socrates 
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Socraiei was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos 
to be the wifeft man of Greece, which he would turn 
from himfelf Ironically* faying. There could be no¬ 
thing in him to verity the oracle, except this, that 
he waa not *ife, and knew it; and other* were not 
. wife, and knew It not. Bacon. 

The dean, ironically fcriva. 

Still fhunn'd the fool, and lath'd the knave. Swift. 

Iron mo*kg i R. n.f. [trim and tntngtr .J A 

.. dealer in iron. 

IGonwood. n. /. A kind df wood ex- 

trerifrly hard, and fo ponderous as to 

•fink in water. It grows in America. 

Robtnfm Crufoe. 

] A plant. 

Miller. 

IGony, odj. [from iron.] Made of iron; 
partaking of iron. 1 . 

The force they are under is veal, and that of their 

&te but imaginary: it- is not ftrange it the irony 

- chains have more fohdity than the -contemplative. 

Hammond's fundamentals. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 

with vitriolick falls, diffolve the body of one metal, 

fuppofe iron, put into the fpring; and depofit, in lieu 

of the irony particles carried olr, co 

IVoo.. _ _ 

A 
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IRONY. ft. /• {troth, Fr. 

mode of fpeech in which the meaning is 
contrary to the words: as, Bolingbroke 

•was a holy man. 

So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occahon, 
fhould not deal in irony, or explain their meaning by 

contraries. . -p 

Irea'diance .1 #./ [irradtance, French; 
Ikra'oiakcy. J tr radio, Latin.] ^ 

j. Emiffion of rays or beams of light upon 

any obieft. 

The principal affe&ion is its iranflucency'? the 

* irradiancy and fparkling, found in many^emf, is 

# not difcoverable in this. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 

2. Beams of light emitted. 

Love not the neav'nly fpirits ? Or do they mix 
Irradtance virtual, or immediate touch ? # Milton. 
To Irra'diate. v. a. [irradio, Latin.] # 

light emitted upon it; 
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The mean* of immediate union of thefe intelligible 
objects to the underftanding, art fometime* divine 
and fupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or 
revelation. Hale. 

IRRATIONAL. adj. [irrationalis, Lat.] 

1. Void of reafon; void of underftanding; 
wanting the difeouriive faculty. 

■Thus began 

Outrage from Hfelefs thing*: but difeord firft 
Daughter of (in, among th' irrational 
Death introduc’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

He hath eat'n and lives. 

And knnws, and fpeaks, and reafon* and difeems ; 
Irrational tilt then. Milton's Paradife LdJl. 

2. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranfinittent, and 
that humours oft are precipitated to the lung* before 
they arrive to the brain, no kind of benefit ean be 
cfife&ed from fo irrational an application. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

I (hall quietly fubmit. not wifhing fo irrational 
a thing as that every body fhould be deceived. Pope. 
Irrationality. n. /. [from irrational .] 

^JVant of reafon. 

Irrationally, adro, [from irrational .] 
r Without reafon; Rbfurdly. 
Irreclaimable, adj. [in and reclaimable .] 
Not to be declaimed; not to be changed 
to the better. 

As for obftinate, irreclaimable , profcfled enemies, 
we muft expert their calumnies will continue. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

Irreconcilable, adj. [irreconcilable, hr. 
in Rnd reconcilable . ] 

1. Not to Be recalled to kindnefs; not to 
! be appeafed. 

Wage eternal war. 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. ^ Milton. 

A weak unequal faction may animate a govern¬ 
ment ; but when it grows equal in llrcngth, and *r- 
reconcitable by animofity, it cannot end without 
fome crifis. Ttmfk. 

There are no factions, though irreconcilable to 

one another, that are not united in their affedfion to 
you. # Dryden 

■* Nnt tn he made confident: it has •with 


Tottdorn with li 

to brighten. . . _ w 

When he thus perceives that there opacous bodies 
Ylo not hinder the eye from judging light to have an 
equal plenary diffiilton through the whole place it 
irradiates, he can have no difficulty to allow air, 
that ia diaphanous, to be every where mingled with 
light. . * ViglyotSeJU, 

•it is not a converting but a crowning grace; fuch 
an one as irradiates and puts a circle 01 glory abdut 
the head of him upon whom it defeends. South. 

2 To enlighten; to illumine; to illuminate. 

Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
Irradiate ; there plant eye»; all mift from thence 
Purge and di fperfe, Milton's Paradife L<ft. 

- To animate by heat or light. 

** .Ethereal or folar heat muft dtgeft, infiuenee, ir¬ 
radiate, and put ihofe more fimple parts of matter 
into motion. Hate. 

4. To decorate with ftuning ornaments. 

n No weeping orphan faw his father’s (tore 
•Our (hrinci irradiate, or imblaxe the floor. Pope. 

IrradiaTion. n.f [irradiation, Fr. from 

irradiate .] 

g. The aa of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body, it (hould drive away the air, 
which is likewife a body wherever it is admitted; for 
within the whole fphere of the irradiation of it, 
there is no point but light ia found. 

Digby OX Bodies . 

* The generation of bodies is not effected by irradi- 

. ation, or anfwerably unto the propagation of light 5 
but herein a trsnfmiflion it made materially from 

tone parts, and ideally from every one. 

Mr own's Vulgar Frronrt. 

3. Illumination j intdlcitual light. 


OT tO. 

As (be was ftri&ly virtuous herfelf, fo (he always 
put the bed conftruftion upon the words and actions 
of her neighbours, except where they were irrecon¬ 
cilable to the rules of honefty and decency. 

Arbuthnot*s lift . offohn Bull. 

Since the fenfc I oppofe is attended with fuch 
groft irreconcilable abfurdities, I prefume I need not 
offer any thing farther in fupport of the one, or in 
di (proof of the other. Roger j„ 

This eflential power of gravitation or at l raft ion is 
irreconcilable with the A thrift's own dodtrme of a 
chaos. Bentley • 

All that can be transmitted from the ftars is wholly 
unaccountable, and irreconcilable to any (yftem of 
fcience. Bentley. 

IrrECONCiLableness. n.f. [from irrecon¬ 
cilable.] Impoflibility to be reconciled. 

Irreconcilably, adv. [from irrecon¬ 
cilable.] In a manner not admitting re¬ 
conciliation. 

IrreconciLid. adj. [in and reconciled.] 
Not atoned. 

A fervant dies in many Irreconciled iniquities. 

Shakefpeare. 

IrRBcoTer ABLE. adj. [in and recoverable.] 
1 • Not to be regRincd; not to be reftored 
or repaired. 

Time, in a natural fenfe, is irrecoverable : the 

moment juft fled by us, it is impofiible to recal. 

Rogers. 

z. Not to be remedied. 

The irrecoverable lofs of fo many livings of prin- 
cipal value. . Hooktr. 

It concerns every man, that would not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, 

with the created ferioufhefs to enquire, filloftw. 

3 
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IrrRCoT brail r. adv. [from jmcot erabU*] 
Beyond recover)'; paft repair. 

O dark, dark, dark amid' the Mate of nooa* 
fmcov'rably dark, total etlipfe. 

Without alt hope of day. Milton's Agon ftes. 

The credit of the Exchequer Is irrecoverably loft 
by the lad breach wiih the bankers. Temple. 

Irredu'cible. adj . [in and redttcibte .] 

Not to be brought or reduced. 

Thefe observations feem to argue (he corpufclei of 
air to be irreducible into water. BoyJr m 

IrrefRAGabi'lity. n.f. [from irrefrag¬ 
able.] Strength of argument not to be 
refuted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE. adj. [irrefrapalilis , 
fchool Latin; irrefragable , Fr.J Not to 
be confuted; fuperior to argumental op- 
pofition. 

Strong and irrefragable the evidences of Chrifti-, 
anity mull be: they who refilled them would refift 
every thing. Aturbury'x Sermons. 

The danger of introducing unexperienced men 
was urged as an irrefragable reafon lor working by 
flow degrees. Swift. % 

IrREFR aL ABLY. ad'V. [from irrefragable,] 

With force above confutation. 

That they denied a future date is evident from 
St. Paul's reafotiings, which are of no force but only 
on that fuppofition, as Origen largely and irrefru- 
gally proves. f Astertury 

IrrefuTable. adj. [irrefutabills , Latin.] 
Not to be overthrown by argument. 

IRREGULAR, adj. [irregulier, Fr. irregu¬ 
laris, Latin.] 

1. Deviating from rule, cuftom, or nature* 

The am’rous youth 
Obtain'd of Venus his delire, 

Howe'er irregular his fire. Pri *. 

z. Immethodical; not confined to any cer- 
tRin rule or order. 

This motion feemslxceutriquc and irregular, vet 
not well to be refilled or quieted. Ring Charles. 

Regular 

Then moft, when moft irregular they feem. 

Milton. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregu¬ 
lar, and fometimes Icem harth and uncouth. Cowley.^ 

3. Not being according to the laws of 
virtue. A foft word tor •vicious. 
Irregularity, n.f. [irregularite , Fr. 

from irregular .] 
i. Deviation from rule, 
z. Negleft of method and order. 

This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous 
motion might afford a beginning unto the common 
opinion. _ Brown. 

As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown to¬ 
gether with fo much irregularity and confufion, they 
form a great variety of hollow bottoms, Addifon 

3. Inordinate pradice; vice. 

Religion is feme what lefs in danger of corruption, 
while the (inner acknowledges the obligations of hit 
duty, and is afhamed of his irregularities* Rogers. 

Irregularly. ad<v. [from irregular.] 
Without obfervation of rule or method. 

Phaeton, 

By the wild couriers of his fancy drawn. 

From Ealt to Weft irregularly hurl’d, 

Firft fet on fire himfelf, and then the world. Dryd. 

Your’s is a (bul irregularly great, 

Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. 

Dryder. 

It may give fbme light fo thofc whofe concern for 
their little ones makes them fo irregularly bold as 
to coofult their own reafon, in the education of their 
children, rather than to rely upon old cuftom. Locke. 

To Irre'gulate. v. a. [from in and 
regula, Latin.] To rtiakc irregular; to 
diforder. 

Its fiutfuattons are but motions fubfervient, which 

winds, fhclrcs, and every intervene/ irregulatrt. 

Brow*. 

Irrelative* 
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Trr eLatIVB. adj. [in and relctivut % Lat.J 
Having no reference to any thing; Angle ; 
onconne&ed. 

Separated by tlie voice of Cod, things in their 
fpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, and 
frrelatbva .fern inali ties, Brown*s Fulgpsr Errours. 

Irrel i'gion. n.f [i irreligicn , hr, in and 
religion. ] Contempt of religion; impiety. 

The weapons with which I combat irrelirion are 
already con fee rated, Dryden. 

We behold every in fiance of prophanenefs and ir- 
religion , not only committed, hut defended and 
gloried inr. ^ Roger*. 

Irreli'ciou s. cdj. [irreligieux, Fr. in and 

religious. ] 

x. Contemning religion; impious* 

The iffure of an irreligious Moor. . Sbakefp. 

Whoever feci thefc irreligious men. 

With burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint. 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

A nd vowi ng of their fouls to cv*ry faint. Davies . 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion ■ of 
the impious and irreligious. South. 

%. Contrary to religion. 

Wherein that feripture ftandeth not the church 
of God in any Acad, or ferveth nothing at all to 
. direct, but may be let paft a* needlefs to be confuted 
with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreligious 
to think. Hooker, 

Might not the Queen's domefUcks be obliged to 
•void lwearing, and irreligious profane difeourfb ? ; 

Swift. 

Irreligiously, cdv. [from irreligious .] 
With impiety; with irreligion. 
Irre'meablz. adv. [/>; euteabilis, Latin.] 
Admitting no return. 

Thcjkeeper charm'd, the chief without delay t 
Pafs * d on, and took th ’ irremeable way. Dry den. 

IrREMe'dxABLE, cdj. [irremediable , Fr, in 
End remediable .] Admitting no cure; not 
to be remedied. 

*■ They content themfelVes with that which was the 
Irremediable error of former times, or the nccefliry 
of the prefent hath caft upon them. Hooker . 

A Heady hand, in military affairs, is more re¬ 
quisite than in peace, becaufc an error committed in 
war may prove irremediable. Bacon. 

Whatever he confutes you about, tmlefs it lead to 
fotae fatal and irremediable mi fchief, be fure you ad- 
vife only as a friend. Locke. 

Irremediably. adv. [from irremediable,'] 
Without cure. 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, that 
we may perceive thefe accidents arc not the fruits of 
our labour, but gifts of God. Taylor's Worthy Comm. 

Irremissible. cdj, [in and remitto 9 Lat. 

irremijjtble , French.] Not to be pardoned. 
IlREMl'ssxBLENiss. n.f, [from irremiffi- 

hie.] The quality of being not to be par¬ 
doned. 

Thence arifes the aggravation and irremijfiblenefs 
•f the fin. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irremovable, cdj. [in and rent we.] Not 
to be moved; not to be changed. 

He is irremovable , 

Refolv'd for flight. Sbakefpeare's Winter's Talc. 
Iirenowned. cdj. jn and ren&wu, | Void 
of honour. We now fay, unren evened. 

For all he did was to deceive good knights. 

And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame 
To fluggifh Goth and fenfisal delights, 

And end their days in «V renowned fhame. 

Fairy Queen. 

Irreparable, cdj. [iruparabilit 9 Latin ; 
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The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that 
piety and innocence cannot mils of the divine pro¬ 
tection, and that the only lofs irreparable is that of 
our pro buy. Garth. 

Irreparably, adv. [from irreparable .] 
Without recovery ; without amends. 

Such adventures befall artifts irreparably. Boyle. 
The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, 
whereby fhe would be nounlbed, were irreparably 
injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

Jrr eple Vi a blb. cdj. [in and replevy 
Not to be redeemed. A law term. 
Irreprehe'nsible. adj, [irreprebenftble , 
Fr, irrept ebenjibilis, Latin.] Exempt from 
blame. 

Irrepaehe'nsibly. odv. [from irreprehen- 
Jtble. ] Wi thou t blame. 

Irrepr e$e'n ta bl e. adj. [in and reprefent. ] 
Not to be figured by any reprefentation. 

Cod's Irreprrfentable nature doth hold againft 
making images of God. Stillingfleet. 

Irreproachable, cdj. [in and reproach- 
able.] Free from blame; free from re¬ 
proach. 

He was a feriousfincere Chriftian, of an innocent, 
irreproachable , nay, exemplar}* life. At ter bury, 

Their prayer may be, that they may raife up and 
breed as irreproachable a young family as their pa- 
renis have done*. . Pope. 

Irreproachably, odv. [from irreproach¬ 
able, J Without blame; without reproach. 
Irrepr oV cable. adj. [/Vand reprovtablc. ] 
Not to be blamed ; irreproachable. 
Irresistibility, n.f [from irrefiflible. ] 
Power or force above oppofition. 

The do&rine of / rrefftibili ty of grace, if it be ac¬ 
knowledged, there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude. 

Hammond. 

Irresistible, adj. [irrefiflible , Fr. in and 
refiftible, ] Supenou r to oppofition. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of the 
Deity, indued with irrefiflible power to hurt; and is 
of all affections, anger excepted, the unapteft to admit 
conference with reafon. Hooker. 

In mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union irrrjiJUble.. Milton. 


an holy 
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irreparable , French.J Not to be recover- 
ed ; not to be repaired. 

Irreparable is the lofs, and Patience fays it is not 
paft her curt, Sbakefp ~ 

Toil'd with lof* irreparable. Milton. 

It ss an irreparable iojufbc* we are guilty of, when 
we are prejudiced by ihe looks of thole whom we do 
**> lknow * Addifon. 

VpuJ.. 


power. Ti 

There can be no difference in the fqbjelh, where 
the application is almighty and irrefiflible , as in 
creation. Rogers. 

Irresistibly, adv, [from irrefiflible.] In 
a manner not to be oppofed. 

God irrefifiibly fways all manner of events on 

eai » 1 * , 1 # Dryden , 

Fond of pleaGng and endearing ouHelves to thofe 
we efteem, we are irrefifiibly led into the fame incli¬ 
nations and aversions with them. Rogers. 

Irresi'stless. cdj . [A barbarous ungram¬ 
matical conjunction of two negatives.] 
Irrefi(table; refiftlcfs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whole irrefiftlefs flame 
Strikes C'ivy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame. 

They can to gazing multitudes give law. 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Glanville . 

Irr e'soluble. cdj. [in and refolcbilis • 

Latin.] Not to be broken; not to be 
difiolved. 

In factitious fal ammoniac the common and 
urinous falls are fo well mingled, that both in the 
open fire and in fublinting veflels they rife together 
as one fait, which Teems in fuch veflels irrefutable 
by fire alone. Boyle . 

Irr R^OLUBLE NESS. n.f. [from irrefolnble .] 
Refifiance to feparation of the parts. 

Quercetanus, has this confcflioa of the irrefoluble- 
neft of diamonds. . Boyle. 

Irreso'lvedly. adv. [in and refolded .] 

• Without fejtled dctorWMiatiou, l 

o v ivffuf csor n 1 
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Divers of my friends have thought it Grange'H 

hear me fpeak ft> irrefolvedly concerning thofe 
things, which fbme take to be the elements, and 
others the principles of all mixed bodies. Boyle. 

Irresolute, adj. [irrefolu 9 Fr. in and 
refolute. , J Not conftant in purpofe ; not 
determined. . h 

Where he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Docs an irrefidute purpofe. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final fentence chofe 
Fit veflel, fitted imp ot fraud, in whom 
To e " ftr. Milton's Paradlfe Left. 

To make reflections upon what is paft, is the part 
of ingenious bur irrefnluse men. Temple. 

% So Myrrha’s mind, impell'don either fide. 

Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide ) 

In efelute on which ihc fhould rely. 

At laft unfix’d in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 

Irresolutely, adv. [from irrejcUae. ] 
Without-firmnefs of mind ; without de¬ 
termined purpofe. 

IbRESOLUTION, n. f. [irrefolutiortf Fr. in 
and reflation.] Want of firmnefs of mind. 

It hath mod force upon things that have the 
fighteft motion, and therefore upon the fpirits of 
men, and in them upon fuch afieftions as move 
| lighted; as upon men in fear, or men in irrefolution . 

Bacon *s NaturalHifiory • 
Irrefolution on the fchetnr s of life, which oiler 
them reives to our choice, and inconltancy in pur¬ 
ging them, are the greateft caufes of all our uii- 
happinefs. Add if on. 

Irrespective, adj. [in and refpcfiivc. ] 
Having no regard to any circumftances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perluading himfelt of his 
particular irrefpeBive eleftion, think it fafe to run 
into all fins! Ham, 

According to this dodrine, it muft be refolvcd 
wholly into the abfolute irrefpeBive will of God. 

Rogers. 

Irrespectively, odv. [from irrefpefiive.] 
Without regard to circumfiances. 

^ He is convinced, that all the proxnifes belong to 
him absolutely and irrefpeBively. Hammond. 

Irretrievable, adj. [m and retrieve.] 

Not to be repaired; irrecoverable; irre¬ 
parable. 

IrretrieVaBly.*^. [from irretrievable. ] 
Irreparably; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, 1 
and therefore muft have been all irretrievably loft, 
snd ufelefs to mankind, was it not by this means 
coile&ed. . . Woodward. 

IrreVerbnce. ?t» f. [irreverentia, Latin; 
irreverence 9 French; in and revence.] 

1. Want of reverence; want of veneration ; 

want of refpefl. . . / . . ’ 

Having feen crtir fcandalous Irreverence towards 
God’s worship in general, 'tis eafy to make applica¬ 
tion to the feveral parts of it. Decay of Piety, 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it wag 
a matter of religion to falure them on all occafions, 
and which it was an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fury 
pan be imputed to no one thing more than to the 
Irreverence and fcom the judges were juftly in, who 
had been always looked upon there as the oracles of 
the law. Clarendon . 

IrreVerenT. cdj. [irreverent , Fr. in and 
. reverent.] Not paying due homage or 
reverence ; not exprefiing or conceiving 
due veneration or refpeft. 

As our fear exdudeth not that boldnefs which be- 
cometh faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not 
favour of fear, it draweeh too near that irreverent 
confidence wherewith true humility can never ftand. 

Hooker, 

Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from 
the vulgar fort as jewels of ioeftimable price, fearing 
6 T the 
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%Ve ie r ovepent c«nftr*£licn of the igaonnt and ir- 
ftligious. Raleigh. 

WitneG* the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark } who, for thefhame 
Don* to hi* father, beard his heavy curfe. 

Servant of fcrvant*, on hi» vicious race. Milton. 

Swearing, tod the irreverent tiling the name of 
Cod io common difcourie, ta another abufe of the 

longue. Ray. 

If aa inherent expreffion or thought too wanton 
are crept into my verfes, through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be anfwerable for them. Dryden. 

Irr e'verently. adv. [from irreverent, j 
Without due refpeft or veneration. 

. »T» but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear 
to ufe the gofpcl irreverently . Gov, of the Tongue, 

Irr eVers i B l b. adj. [in and rrverfe.] Not 
to be recalled; not to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet (hall be 
produced before men and angels, and an eternal irre- 
verfble Sentence be pronounced. Rogers. 

Irreversibly. *d<v. [from irrrverfible, J 
Without change. 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily con¬ 
fined to the do&rioes of faith, hath occahoned that 
great fcandal in the church, at which fo many 
myriads of Solifidiam have (fumbled, and fallen irre- 
verfibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

Irr eTocablf. adj, [irrevocability Latin; 
irrevocable, French-] Not to be recalled; 
not to be bronght back ; not to be re¬ 
verted. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy'hand, thy faith irrevocable. 

That only Warwick’s daughter (hall be thine. 

Sbaktffsare. 

Finn and irrevocable it my doom. 

Which 1 have pall upon her. Shakefp. At you like it. 

That which is pall»*gone and irrevocable there¬ 
fore they do but trifle, that labour in nail matters. 

Baton's EJJays, 

The fecond, both for piety renown’d. 

And puiflant deeds, a promife (hall receive 
Irrevocable, that his regal throne 
forever (hall endure. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
By her irrevoeable fate. 

War (hall the country wade, and change the (late. 

Dry den. 

The other viflor flame a moment flood. 

Then fell, and lifeiefsleft th* extinguilh’d wood: 
for ever loft, th' irrevocable light 
. f oifook the black’ning coals, and fuqk to night. 

Dryden. 

Each facred accent bears eternal weight. 

And each irrevocable word is fate. Pope. 

Irrevocably. ad*v, [from irrevocable .] 

Without recall. ♦ 

If air were kept out four or flee minutes, the fire 
would be irrevocably extingui(hed. Boyle. 

fel'ftRIGATE. *v. a. [ irrigo, Latin.] Io 

wet; to moiften ; to water. 

The heart, which i* one of the principal parts bf 
the body, doth continually irrigate , nourilh, keep hot, 
and fupple all the members. Ray an the Creation. 

They keep a bulky charger near their lips. 

With which, in often interrupted deep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. A. Pbillii 

Irrigation. n.f [from irrigate .] 
aft of watering or moiftening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. 

Bacon. 

1rri # guocs. adj. [from irrigate.] 

1. Watery; watered. 

The flow’ry lap 

Of feme irriguous valley fpreads her (lore. Milton . 

2. Dewy; moift. Phillips fee ms to have 
oiiftaken the Latin phrafe irrtgums fopor . 

Raftt Elepenor 

Dry'll an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T* exhale his forfeit by irriguous deep s 

imprudc.it! him death’s iron deep oppreft. 

Phillips. 


it 


[RRi'sioif. n.f. [irrifio, Latin; hrlpon, Fr.j 
The aft of laughing at another. 

Ham, by hit indifereet and unnatural ir riftoa , 

and expoline of his father, incurs his curfe. 

tPoodvsard. 

Tel'RRJTATE. *v.a. [ irrito, Latin; irr Her, 
French.] 

1. To provoke; to teaze; to exafperate. 

The carl, fpeaking to the freeholders in imperious 
language, did not irritate the people. Bacon. 

Laud’s power at court could not qualify him to go 
through with that difficult reformation, whilft he had 
a fuperior io the church, who, having the reins in 
his hand, could flacken them, and was thought to be 
the more remifs to irritate his cholenck difpofition. 

Clarendon. 

2. To fret; to put into motion or difordcr 
by any irregular or unaccuftomed con- 
taft; to Simulate; to vellicatc. 

Cold maketh the fpirita vigorous, and irritqtetb 

them. # . Bacon. 

3. To heighten; to agitate; to enforce. 

Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh 
it bum more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty 
weather. Bacon. 

When they are colle&ed, the heat becometh more 
violent and irritate, and thereby expclleth fweat. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Rous’d 

By da(h of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below. 

They furious fpring. Tbomfon's Summer. 

Irritaction, n.f, [irritalic, Latin: irrita¬ 
tion, French ; from irr it are.] 

1. Provocation; exafperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent afie&ion* and irritations of the nerves. 
In any part of the body, is caufed bjr fomething 
acri monious. Arbut bnot . 

Irru'ption. n.f, [irruption, Fr. irruptio, 

Latin.] 

1. The aft of any thing forcing an entrance. 

1 refrain, too foddenly. 

To utter what will come at latl too foon i 
Left evil tidings, with too rude Irruption , 

Hitting thy aged ear, (hould pierce too deep. Milton. 

There are frequent inundations made io maritime 
countries by theimp(i«s of the Tea. Burnet. 

A full and fudden irruption of thick melancholick 
blood into the heart puts a (lop to its pulfation. 

Harvey. 

2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place. 

Notwichftanding the irruptions of the barbarous 
nations, one can force imagine how fn plentiful a 
foil (hould become fo miferably unpeopled. Addifon. 

Is. [ij% Saxon. See To Be.] 
i # The third perfon fmgular of To *be : I 
am, thou art, he«. 

He that is *f God, heareth God’s words. 

John. viii. 47. 

Be not afraid of them, for- they cannot do evil; 
neither is it in them to do good. f tr • *• S’ 

My thought, whofe murthcr yet is but Uiiultical, 
Shakes fo my (ingle Hate of man, that fon&ion 
Is fmother'd in formife; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Sbakf/peare's Macbeth. 

2. It is fometimes exprefled by 

There’s feme among you have beheld me fighting. 

Shakrfp 

Isc HI a'd ICR. adj. [itryemr, iV^weJ**®-; tfchia- 
diqtte, French.] In anatomy, an epithet 
to the cmral vein; in pathology, the 
ifckiadick paffion is the gout in the hip, or 
the fciatica. 

Pschury. n.f. an ^ 

urine; ifehurie , French ; ifehuria , Latin.] 
A ftoppage of nrine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe. 

Isc h u reTi c x. n. f [ifehurttique , French; 
from ifehnry. ] Such medicines as force 
urine when fuppreffod* ■ 
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Ish. [ij*c, Saxon.] 

1. A termination added to an adjeftlve to 
exprefs diminution, a fmall degree, or 
incipient date of any quality; as, bluifh, 
tending to blue ; brighttfh , fomewhat 
bright. 

2. It is likewife fometimes the termination 
of a gentile or poffeffive adjeftive; as, 
SnjoediJh, Danijh , the Dattijh tern tores, or 
territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife notes participation of the 
qualities of the fubftantive to which it it 
added; zb, fool, fooliJb\ man, manijb ; rogue m 
roguijh. 

Fsicle. sr. f. [More properly icicle , from 
ice; but ice Ihould rather be written ife; 
ipy, Saxon.] A pendent (hoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady ? 

—- - T he moon of Rome; chafte as the {fide 
That’s curdled by the froft from pureft (now 
Hanging on Dun’s temple. Sbakefp *. 

The froth and fnows ner tender body (pare ; 

Thofe are not limbs for ificles to tear. Dry den. 

1st ngla'ss. n.f. f from ice , or ife, and glafs l 
ichthyocolla , Latin.] 

If nghft is a tough, firm, and light fubftance,* of 
a wbitHh colour, and io fome degree tranfparent, 
much refembling glue. The fi(h from which ifn~ 
glafs is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous kind: it 
grows to eighteen and twenty feet in length, and 
greatly refembles the ftutgeoo. It is frequent io the 
Danube, tbe Borifthencs, the Volga, and the larger 
rivers of Europe. From the inteftines of this fi(h the 
iftnglafs is prepared by boiling. Hilt. 

The cure ox putrefadion requires an incraffating 
diet, as all vifetd broths, h art (horn, ivory, and 
iftnglafs. Floyer. 

Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as iftnglafs. Mortimer . 

Fsinglass Stone, n. f. A foffil which « 
one of the pureft and iimpleft of the na¬ 
tural bodies. The made* are of a brown- 
ifh or reddifh colour; but when the plate* 
are feparated, they are perfcftly colour- 
lefs, and more bright and pellucid than 
the fineft glafs. It is found in Mnfoovy, 
Perfia, the ifland of Cyprus, in the Alps 
and Apennines, and the mountains of 
Germany. Hill's Mat. Med • 

FSLAN D. n. f. [infula, Latin; ijtda , ItaL 

Erfe. It 
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ealand , Erie. It is pronounced stand.] 

A traft of land furrounried by water. 

He will carry this ijland home in his pocket, and 

give it his fon for an apple.-And Cowing tbe 

brui more iftands. 

Sbaktfpeart's Tempeft • 

Within a longrecefs there lies a bay. 

An ijland (hades it from the rolling (ea. 

And forms a port. Drydem. 

Ijland of hlifs! amid’the fubjeft foas. Thom fon. 

Inlander n. /. [from ifland. Pronounced 
dander. ] An inhabitant of a country fur- 
rounded by water. 

Wc, as all iftanders, are lunares, or the moon’s 
men. Camden. 

Your <fi nner, and the generous iftanders ♦ 

By you invited do attend your pretence. Sbakefp. 

There are many bitter fayings againft (flaaders 

I in general, repre fen ting them as fierce, treacherous, 
and unhofpitable: thofe who live on the continent 
have fuch frequent iniercourfe with men of different 
religions and languages, that they become more kind 
than thofe who are the inhabitants of an ifland. 

Addifon*t Freeholder. 

A race of nigged mariners are thele, 

Unpolifti’d men, and boift’rousas their (cat; 

The native iftanders alone their care. 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope. 

Isi.b. n. f. [ijle, French; rnfula. La 9 in. 
Pronounced de. ] 

1. Am 
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I* An ifland; a country furrroundcd by 
water. 

The instalment of this noble duke 
Ip the feat royal of 1 it famous [fit. Sbakefp. 

The dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write ; 
Seasftain’d with gore I ling, advent’iou$tt«.. 

And how thefc mongers did difarm an iftc. Waller . 

2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile, 
from aile 9 Fr. from* ala, Latin, the aile 
being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allie, 
French, a wall 
church or public! 

O’er the twilight groves and duiky caves. 

Long founding iftes and intermingled graves 
Black melancholy fits. Pope. 

IsoperiMETRICAL. ». f. [iV<^ # tiji, and 

In geometry, are fuch figures as 
hare equal perimeters or circumferences, 
of which the circle is the greateft. Harris. 

Isosceles. n. f [ ifojceh , Fr. or equian¬ 
gular triangle .] That which hath only 

two fides equal. Harris , 

rSSUE. *./. [ijjue, French.] 

1. The aft of pafling out. 
a. Exit; egrris j or pafTage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the iffues from death. 

„ . , , P/elms. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilft in motion, as the only means to find an iffus 
out of this difficulty. Digby on Bodies. 

We might have eafily prevented thofc great re¬ 
turns of modey to France and if it be true die 
French are fo impoverffhed, in what condition muft 
they have been, if that iffue of wealth had been 
topped ? Swift. 

£. Event; confequence. 

Spirits are not finely touch’d. 

But to fine iffues. Sbake/p, Meaf. for Meaf. 

It I were ever fearful J 

To do a thing, where I the iffue doubled. 

Whereof the execution did cry out 
Again ft the non-performance, ’iwas a fear 
Which oft infers the wifeft. Sbakefp. Winter*s Tale . 

But let the iffue correfpondcnt prove 
*T o good beginn mgs of each ente* prize. Fa ’rfax 

If things were caft upon this iffue , that God 
fiould never prevent fin till man deferred it, the 
heft would fin, and fin forever. Snub. 

The wittieft faymg* and feoteoces will be found 
the iffues of chance, and nothing clie but fo many 
lucky hit* of a «ovi«wr fancy sZ,l 

Our prefent condition is better for us in the iffue, 
than that uninterrupted health and fecurity that the 
Atheift defire*. Bentley. 

4. Termination 5 conclufion. 

He hath p refer.ed Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after thefe wan, 
of which they hope for a toon and prosperous iffue . 

Wha» iffue of my love remains for me f ^ 

How wild a paffion works within my breaft f 
With what prodigious flames am 1 poffcft! Dry den. 

Homer, at a loft to bring difficult matters to an 
iffue, Iayshu hero alleep, and this bins the difficulty. 

e f Broome. 

5. oequel deduced from premi/cs. 

I am to pray you not to ft rain my Ipeech 
To grofier ifjues, nor to larger reach. 

Than to fufpicion. Sbakefp. Othello. 

6 . A fontanel; a vent made in a mufde for 
the dilcharge of humours. 

This tumour in his left arm was caufed by ftrifl 
binding othis iffue. liftman. 

7 * Evacuation. 

A woman was difcafed wkh an iffue of blood. 

. Mat. ik. 20. 

3. rrogeny; offspring. 

O nation miferabk 

Since that the trueft ijjue of thy throne. 

By Jus own inlerdi&jon ftaads occurft. 

(kfokefp. Macbeth. 
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Hop where Ahaffin kings their iffue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by fomc fuppos'd 
True Paradifc, under the the /Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head. Milton*: Paradife Loft. 

This old peaceful prince, as Hcav’n decreed* 

Was bJefs’d with no male iffue to fucceed. 

Dry den's Asn. 

The frequent productions of monffers, in all the 
species of animals, and ftrange iffues of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poffible to 
confift with this hypothefis. Locke. 

9. [In law.] Jffue hath divers applications 
in the common law : fometimes ufed for 
the children begotten between a man 
and his wife; fometimes for profits grow¬ 
ing from an amercement, fine, of ex- 
pences of fuit; fometimes for profits of 
lands or tenements; fometimes for that 
point of matter depending in fuit, where¬ 
upon the parties join and put their caufe 
to the trial of the jury. Jffue is either 
general or fpecial: general iffue feemeth 
to be that whereby it is referred to the 
juiy to bring in their verdift, whether the 
defendan^ have done any fuch thing as 
the plaintiff layeth to his charge. 1 he 
fpecial iffue then mull be that, where fpe¬ 
cial matter being alleged by the defendant 
for his defence, both the, parties join 
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thereupon, and fo grow rafher to a de¬ 
murrer, if itb tfuaftio juris, or to trial by 
the j ury, if it be quaftiofa£Ii m Cowl. 

Tols$vR m *u m n. [from the* noun; iffuer, 
French; ufeire, Italian.] 

i. To come ont; to paf« out of any place. 

Waters iffued out from under the threshold of the 

" oufc - Exek. 

Fr ™n the utmoft end of the head branches there 
iffuetb out a gummy juice. Raleigh Tt IVfiory. 

Waters iffu’d from a cave. Milton. 

Ere Fallas ijfn'd from the thundcrer’s head* 
Dulnefs o f cr all poflfefs’d her ancient right. Pofe. 

2m To make an eruption 1 to break out. 

.Three of mafter Ford’* brothers watch the door 
with piftols, that none fhould iffue out, otherwile 
you might flip away. Sbakefp. 

bee that none hence iffue forth afpy. Milton. 
„* rm r our Ardeans * iffue to the plain ; 

With faith to friend, aflaultthc Trtjan train. 

fJbpydcH m 

At length there iffu'd from the grove behind, 

A fair affembly of the female kind. Dtyien. 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms; 

Straight iffue through the fides aflembling fwarms. 

Dry den. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfiani ftand. 

And furl their fails, zad iffue on the land. 

• Pope's O'yffey. 

3. To proceed as an offspring. 

Of thy fens that (hall iffue from thee, which 
thou flialt beget, {ball (hey take away. 

A J ,, „ * Kings. XI. x8. 

4. To oe produced by any fund. 

Thefe altarages ijjued out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the priefthood. 

rr ... Aylifft's Parergon. 

5. 1 o run out in lines. 

Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then ffuing into a ftraight concave again. Bacon. 
To i ss u e . tv. a. 

To fend out; to fend forth. 

A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeft 
the parts or to iffue the fpirits. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The commiffioners fhould iffue money out ro no 
other ufe. Temp 

z. To fend out judicially or authoritatively. 
This is the more frequent fenfe. It is 

commonly followed by a particle, out or 
forth* 
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If the council iffued mtt any order againft them, 
or il the king fent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houfes, feme noblemen publiflied a pro- 

tdl I i t,on * , , Clarnjo.. 

L/ecp in a rocky cave he makes abode, 

A manfion proper for a mourning god : 

Here he gives audience, iffuing out decree! )>> 

To rivers, his dependant deities* Dryd. a 

In vain the mailer iffues out commands, * 

In vain the trembling Tailors ply their hands ; 

The tempeft unforefeen prevents their care. Dryd. 

They conflantly wait in court to make a due return 
of what they have dones and to receive fuch other 
commands as the judge (hall iffue forth. 

T , , Ayliffe*t Parergon. 

Issueless. adj. [from ffiue.] Having 
no offspring; wanting defeendants. 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceedcd to Hugh's 
portion, a! dying iffuelefs. 

Caret's Survey ofCorvwedf 
I have done fin ; 

For which the Heavehs, taking angry note. 

Have left me iffuelefs. Sbakefp . Winter*iTale. 

Isthmus, n.f. [ ifthmus , Latin.] A nedc 

of land joining the peninfula to the con¬ 
tinent. 

There is a caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, 
which joincth by an ifthmus to the land, a ad is im- 
pregnably fortified. Sandy s': Travels. 

_/ hc AfTynan empire ftretchcth northward to that 
ifthmus between the Euxinc and the Cafpian Seas. 

Brereviooi on Languages . 
U life, thou nothing's younger brother 1 
Thou weak built ifthmus , that doll proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities. 

Yet can’ll not wave nor wi. (lain ; 

But broken and e'er whelm’a tnc ocean meets again. 

Our church of England ftands as Corinth between 
Iwd fea$i and there are fome bufy in cutting xhe 
i/thmujj 10 let in both at once upon it. StUUngfiett* 
Cleomenes thinking it more advifable to fertify, 

not the ifthmus , but tho mountains, put his deficit 
m execution. 

Plac’d on this ifthmus of a middle ftate, 

A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Popee 

IT. pronoun. [Jjir, Saxon.] 

1 . The neutral demonftrative. Ufed in- 
fpeaking of things. For //, our anceftors 
ufed be, as the neutral pronoun; and for 
its they ufed bis. Thu3 in the Accidence, 
a noun adjc 8 we it that which cannot ftand 

by himfelf, but requireth another word to.be 
joined with him tojhew his Jsgnificatipn. 

Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not itfelf. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

Will our.gxeat anger leprn to ftoop fo low ? 

I know it cannot. Cowley. 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing *» wit. 

Thou who mafter art of it. Cowjey. 

His fon, it may be, dreads no harm ; 

But kindly waits his father’s coming home. Flatmate. 

The time will come, it will, when you (hall know 
The rage of love. Dry das. 

How can I fpcak 5 or how, fir, can you hear 1 
Imagine that which you would moft deplore, 

And that which I would fpeak, is // or more. 

Dryden m 

A mind fb fumifhed, what reafonhas it toae* 
quicJce in its conclufions ? Locke . 

The glory which -encompaffcd them covered the 
place, and darted its ray* with fo much ftrength, 
that the whole fabrick began to melt. Addifon . 

If we find a greater good in the prefent conltuu- 
tion, than would have accrued either from the total 
privation ol//, or from other frames and ftrudlures, 

' we may then re a fon ably conclude, that the prefent 
conftitution proceeded from an intelligent, and good 
being, that formed it that particular way out df 
choice. Bentley. 

2. It is ufed abfolutely for the ftate oi a 
perfon or affair. 

How is is with our general 1 
—*—Even fo 

As w;th a man by his own alms impoKsp 1 ^ 

Arid with his charity flain, Sbakefp Corhlanus. 

6 r 2 // 
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3. It is ufed for the thing; the matter; 
the aflai r. 

It's come to pafs. 

That tradable obedience it a Have 

To each incenfcd will. Sbakejb. Henry VIII. 

4. It is fbmetimes exprefled by V. 

He rallied, and again fell to V ; 

For catching fee by nearer foor. 

He lifted with fuch might and ftrength. 

Ai would have hurl'd him thrice hia length. Hudib. 

The defign it feems, ia to avoid the dreadful i in¬ 
puts lion of pedantry. Swift. 

5. It is ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, 
to give an emphafis. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not pro¬ 
bable that he meant to walk it back again for his 
pkafure. Raleigh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the ft night* of Ther¬ 
mopylae, when their arms failed them, fought it out 
‘ with their nails and teeth. Dryden. 

I have often feen people lavifh it profufely in 
tricking up their children, and yet Jftatve their 
minds. Locke. 

The mole courfes it not on the ground, like the 
rat or mode, but lives under the earth. Addijon. 

Whether the charmer (inner it, or faint it. 

If felly grows romaotick, I muft paint it. Pope. 

6 . Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouf¬ 


ly, or rudely to performs. 

Let us after him. 
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Whole care Is gone before to bid us welcome : 

// is a peertefs kinfman. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

Do, child, go to /Vgrandam, child: 

Give grandam kingdom, and its grandam will 
Give it up him. Sbakejpeare*s Aiwr John. 

, It is fometimes ufed of the nrft or 
Second perfon, fometimes of mote. This 
mode of fpeech, chough ufed by good 
authots, and fupported by the il y a of 
the French, has yet an appearance of 
.* barbarifm. 

Who was't came by ? 

«—'Tri two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
. Macduff is fled to England. Sbakejp. Macbeth . 

City, 

•Tit 1 , that made thy widows* Sbak. Cor hi anus. 
9t Tis thefe that early taint the female foul. Pope. 

ITCH. tt.f. [gicha, Saxon.J 

1. A cutaneous difeafe extremely conta¬ 
gious. which overfpreads the body with 
lmall puftules filled with a thin ferum, 
andraifed, as microfcopes have difeovered, 
by r fmall animal. It is cured by fulphur. 

Luft and liberty 

Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths. 

That ’gainft the ft ream of virtue they may Drive, 
And drown themfelves in riot, itches , blains. Sbak. 

The Lord will fmtre thee with the fcab and with 
the itch , whereof thou can'll not be healed. 

Dent xxviii. 27. 

As if divinity had catch'd 

The itch on purpofe to be feratch'd. Hudibras. 

2. The fenfation of uneafinefs in the fkin, 
which is cafed by rubbing. 

3. A conftant teaming delire. 

A certain itch of meddling with other people's 
* matters, puts us upon (bifting. L'Eft range. 

He had-ftill pedigree in his bead, and an itch o! 
being thought a divine king. Dryden. 

From fervam's company y child isto be kept, not 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give'him an 
kteb after it, but by other ways. Locke. 

At half mankind when gen'rous Manlv raves. 
All know 'in virtue, for be thinks them knaves: 
When universal homage Umbra pays. 

All fee *tis vice, and itch of vulgar praife. Pope. 

Vo Itch. *>. n. [from the noun.] 

l. To feel that uneafinefs in the fkin which 
is removed by rubbing. 

A troublefome ticking ot the part was occafioned 
1 by want of tranfpiration. kViJtmarPs Surgery. 
My ejght eye ticket j feme good luck is near; 
Ycfbapt Ihjf Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 
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2. To long; to have continual defire. 
This fenfc appears in the following ex¬ 
amples, though fome of them are equi¬ 
vocal. 

Mafter Shallow, you have vourfelf been a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace. Mr. Page, 
though now I be old, and of the peace, if I fee a 
fword out, my finger itches to make one. Sbakejp 

Caffius, you yourfelf 

Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm. 

To fell and mart your offices for gold. Sbakejp 

The itching ears being an epidemick difeafe, gave 
fair opportunity to every mountebank. Decay oj Piety. 

All fuch have ftill an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope 

I'tchy. adj. [from itch* ] infected with 
the itch. 

FTEM . adv. [Latin.] AHo. A word ufed 
when any article is added to the former. 

I'tem. n.f. 

1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 
had been tabled by his fide and I to perufe him by 
item*. * Sbakejp. 

2. A hint; an inuendo. 

If thisdifeourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, 

I have one item more of mine: if knowledge can 
be found, 1 muft lofe that which I thought 1 had, 
that there is none. Clanv. 

To Iterate. *v. <7. [ Hero , Lat.] 

1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 
by frequent mention. 

We covet to make the pfalms efpecially fa mi In 
unto all: this ig the very caufe why we iterate the 
Pfalms oftener than any other part of Scripture 
befides: the caufe therefore we inure the people 
together with tkeir minifter, and not the minilrer 
alone, to read them, as other parts of feripture he 
doth* Hooker. 

In the firft ages God gave laws unto our fathers, 
and their memories ferved inftead of books; whereof 
the imperfections being known to God, he relieved 
the fame by often putting them in mind: in which 
refpeCt we fee how many times one thing hath been 
iterated into the beft and wifeft. Hooker. 

The king, to keep a decency towards the French 
king, font new felema ambaffadors to intimate unto 
him the decree of his efta'cs, and to iterate his 
motion that the French would defift from hoftility* 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
There be two kinds of reflections of founds ; the 
one at diftance, which is the echo, wherein the 
original is heard diftinttly, and the reflection alfo 
diltin&ly: the ocher in concurrence, when the 
found recumeth immediately upon the original, and 
fo iterated it not, but amplified) it. bacon. 

2. To do over again. 

Alhes burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the fait thereof hath been drawn out by iterated 
decoctions. Brown. 

Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to iterate 
Her former trefpafs fear’d, the more to footh 
Him with her lov'd fociety. Milton's Paradije IjoJI. 

Fterant. adj. [iterant,] Lat. Repeating. 
Waters being near, make a curtent echo; but 
being farther off, they make an iterant echo. 

Baton's Natural Hiftory. 

Iteration, n. f. [iteration, Fr. iterath, 

Lat,] Repetition ; recital over again. 

Truth tir’d with iteration 

As true as fteel, a* plantage to the moon. Sbakejp. 

My hulbattdl 

Ay, ’twat be that told me firft. 

-My hulband ! 

- What needs this iteration , woman ? 

I fay, thy hutband. Sbakejp. Othello. 

Iterations are commonly lofe of time but there 
is no fuch gain of time, as to iterate often the ft ate 
of the qudlion ; for it chafeth away many a frivolous 
(jffcech; Bacon's EJfays. 

In all thefe refpeQt, it hath a peculiar property to 
engage the receiver to pcrfevcie ia all piety, and 
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is farther improved by the frequent iteration at.d 
repetition. Hammond* 

Itinerant, adj. [ itinerant 9 Fr.] Wan- 
dering; not fettled. 

It (hould be my care to fweeten and mellow she 
voices of itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accomodate 
their dies to their refpe&ive wares. AddiJ. Spelt. 

Itinerary, tt . f. [itineraire, Fr. itinera - 
riom , Lat.] A book of travels. 

The clergy are Efficiently reproached, in mod 
itineraries , for the univesfal poverty one meets with 
in this plentiful kingdom. Addijon m Italy . 

Itinerary, adj. [itineraire, Fr. itinerarisa , 
Lat.] Travelling; done on a journey; 
done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the nor¬ 
thern parts, though it was rather an itinerary 
circuit of juft ice than a piogrcfs. itoroa'i Henry VII, 

Itse'lf. pronoun . [it and Jelf.] The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 

Who then (hall blame 
His pefter'd fenfes, to recoil and ftait. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itjeljfot being there i Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

Borrowing of foreigners, in itfelj, makes not the 
kingdom rich or poor. Locke . 

jubilant, adj. [jn*ilam 9 Latin.j Ut¬ 
tering fon*»s of triumph. 

The planets lift’ning flood. 

While the bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milton . 

Jubilation n.J. [jubilation, Fr. jubilalio, 
Lat.] 1 he aft of declaring triumph. 
Ju / bilee. n.J. [jubile, Fr. jubilum, front 
jubilo, low Lat.J A publick feftivity ; 
a time of rejoicing; a feafon of joy. 

Angels utt'ring joy, hcav'n rung 
VT\th jubilee, and loud hofannas filled 
Th * eternal regions. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

Joy was then a mafeuline and a fevere thing, the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the jubilee 
of reafon. South. 

The town was all a jubilee of feafts. Dryden. 

Jucu'ndity. n. J. [jucunditat, jsuundus, 

Lat.] Fleafantnefs; agrecablenefs. 

The new or unexpected jocundities, which prefent 
themfelves, will have activity enough to excite the 
carthieft foul, ant[ raife a finite from the mod com- 
pofcd tempers. Brown * 

udas Tree • n.f. fihquajirum, Latin-J A 
plant. 

Judas tree yields a ,fine purplifh, bright, red 
blolfom in the spring, and ii increafcd by layers. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
To Juda'ise. *v. n. [judaifer 9 Fr. judai *$ 9 
low Lat. j To conform to the manner 
of the Jews. 

Paul jhJainid with the Jews, was all to all. Sand. 

JUDGE. «* f. [juge, F.. jndex , Lat.] 

1. One who is invefted with authority to 
determine any caufe or queftion, real or 
perfonal 

Shall not the judge of all the earth do right ? 

Genefis. 

A father of the fatberlefs, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation. PJalms. 
Thou art judge 

Of all things made, and judgeft only right. Milt. 

2. One whoprefides in a court of judicature* 

My lord Baffaniogave his ring away 
Unto \\u: judge that begg’dJ t. Sbak. Mer. oj Venice. 

A Angle voice; and that not paft me, but 
By learned approbation of the judge. Sbak. H. VIII, 
How dares your pride, 

As in a lifted field to fight yourctufe, 

UnalX’d the royal grant j nor marfhal by. 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try ? Dryden . 

It is nut fufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cutnftance dully : it becomes • painter to take what 
is molt beautiful, as being the fovereign judge of his 
own art. Dryden. 

3. One who has (kill fufficient to decide 
upon the merit of any thing* 

One 
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One court there is in which he who knows the 
fecrets of ever)' heart will fir judge himfelf. Sherlock, 
A perfect J*dge will read each piece of wit. 

With the fame (pint tha ts author writ. Pope. 

To Judge. *v. a . [juger 3 Fr judico 9 Lat.] 

1. To pafs fen teuce. 

My wrong be upon thee; the Lord judge between 
thee and me. Cenejis. 

Ye judge not lor man, but for the Lord, who is 
with you in the judgment. %. Chron. 

2. To form or give an opinion. 

Rethrew me, hut 1 love her heartily 5 
For file is wife, if I can judge aright. Sbakefp. 

Authors to themfelvcr. 

Both what they judge and what they chufe. Milt. 

If I did not know the originals, I (hould never be 
able to judge 9 by the copies, which was Virgil and 
which Ovid. Dryden. 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, re a ion 
snufi judge , which can never permit the mind to 
rejefi a greater evidence, to embrace what is lefs 
evident. Locke. 

He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, refolved 
to judge of them freely. Locke . 

3. To difeem ; to diftinguifh ; to confider 
accurately. 

How doth God know ? Can he judge through the 
dark cloud ? xxii. 13. 

. Judge in youxfclves: is it comely a woman pray 
unto God uncovered * 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

How properly the tones may he called the whole 
body of the Britifo nation, I leave to any one’s 
judging. Add.jin. 

To] UDCB. *u. a, 

1. To pafs fen tcnce upon ; to examine au¬ 
thoritatively ; to determine finally. 

* Chaos (ball judge the ftrife. Milton* 

Then thofc, whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their caufc. 

Dryden . 

2. To pafe fevere ccnfure; to doom fe- 
verely. This is a fenfc fcldom found 
but in the Scriptures. 

He fitall judge among the heathen, he (hail fill 
the places with the dead bodies. Pf. cs. 6. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged, Matthew. 

Let no man judge you in meat or drink. Col. ii. 

JuDCit. n. /. [from judge.} One who 
forms judgment; or pafles fentence. 

The vulgar threatened to be their oppreflbrs, and 
judgers of their judges. King Charier, 

They who guide them 1 cIves merely by what ap¬ 
pears, arc ill judgers of what they have not well 
examined. Dlgby. 

Judgment, n.f. [jugement, Fr.] 

1. The power of difeeming the relations 
between one term or one propofition and 
another. 

O judgment t thou art Bed to brutifii beafts. 
And men have loft their reafon. Shak Julius Ceefar. 

The faculty, which God has given man to fupply 
the want of certain knowledge, is judgment , where¬ 
by the mind takes any proportion to be true or falfe, 
without perceiving a demonftratjve evidence in the 
proofs. Locke. 

Judgment is that whereby we join ideas together 
by affirmation or negation ; fo, this tree is high. 

Watts. 

2. Doom ; the right or power of palling 
judgment. 

If mv fufpe&he falfe, forgive me, God; 

For judgment only doth belong to thee. Sbakefp. 

3. The aft of exercifing judicature ; judi¬ 
catory. 

They gave judgment upon him. a Kings. 

When thou, O Lord, malt ftand difdos’d 
In majefty fevere. 

And fii mjudtcnunt on my foul, 

O how (halll appear ? Addifen's Spectator. 

4. Determination ; decifion. 

Where diftin&kms or identities are purely ma¬ 
terial, the judgment is made by the imagination, 
tthcrwifc by the undcrfUnding. GUnviU* '* Scepfis, 
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We (hall make a certain judgment what kind of 
difiolution that earth was capable of. Burn. Theory. 

Rcafon ought to accompany the exercife of our 
fenfes, whenever we would form a juft judgment of 
things propofed to our inquiry. Watts . 

5. The quality of diftinguifhing propriety 
and i rnpropriety ; criticifm. 

Judgment , a cool and flow faculty, attends not 
a man in the rapture of poetical cpmpofiiion. 

Dennis. 

*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

6. Opinion ,* notion. 

I fee men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them. 

To fuller alt alike. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

When (he did think my mafter lov’d her well. 
She, in my judgment , was as fair as you. Sbakefp. 

7. Sentence again# a criminal. 

When he was brought again to th* bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr’d 
With agony. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have 
judgment again ft him. ACit xxv. 15. 

On Adam laft this judgment he pronounc’d. 

Milton. 

8 . Condemnation, This is a theological 

nfe. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation ; but 
the free gilt is of many offences unto juftification. 

% Rom.r. 16 . 

The precepts, promifes, and threatening] of the 
Gofpel will rife up in judgment againft us, and the 
articles of our faith will be fo many articles of accu- 
fation. Tillotfon. 

9. Punifhment inflifted by Providence, 
•with reference to fome particular crime. 

This judgment of the heavens that makes us 
tremble. 

Touches us not with pity. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uucharitablenefs, 
than to interpret affii&ioos as pun 1 foments and judg¬ 
ments : it aggravates the evil to him who fuffers, 
when he looks upon himfelf as the mark of divine 
vengeance. Addifon's Spectator. 

10. Diftribution of juftice. 

The jews made inferred ion againft Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment feat. ACls xviii. la. 
Your difoonour 

Mangles true judgment , and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which (hould become it. Shak. 

In judgments between rich and poor, confider not 
what the poor man needs, but what is his own. 

Taylor. 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne 
and judgment feat of the monarch. 

Arbutbnot and Pope, 

11. Judiciary law ; ftatute. 

If ye hearken to thefe judgment and keep and do 
them, the Lord thy God (hall keep unto thee (he 
covenant. Dent. 

12. The laft doom. 

The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight. Sbakefp. 

Ju'oicatory. n f. [judico, Lat.] 

1. Diftribution of juftice. 

No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fupreme 
court of judicatory t would judge worthy of death. 

Clarendon. 

2. Court of jnftice. 

Human judicatories give fentence on matters of 
right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and 
beneficence. At Ur bury. 

J u'u icature. n.f. [judicature , Fr. judico , 
Lat.'J 

1. Power of diftributing jufiicc. 

The honour of the judges in their judicature is 
the king’s honour. Bacon*s Advice to Villiers. 

If he (hould bargain for a place of judicature , let 
him be rejected with foame. Bacon. 

2. Court of juftice. 

In judicatures , to take away the trumpet, the 
fcarlet, the attendance, makes juftice oakqd as well 

M blind. Swth. 
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JUDI'CIAL. adj, [ judicium 9 Lat. j 

1. Praftifed in the diftribution of publick 
juftice. 

What government can he without judicial pro* 
ceedings t And what judicature without a religious 
oath ?^ Bentley, 

z. Inflifted on as a penalty. 

The refiftascc of thofe will caufe a judicial hard- 
nefs. South. 

Judicially, adv. [from judicial*\ In 
the forms of legal juftice. 

It will behove us to think that we fee God ftill 
looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, words, 
and actions in the balance of infallible juftice, and 
palling the fame judgment which he intends here¬ 
after judicially to declare. Gre w. 

J u D i'c I ARY. adj, [ judiciare, Yt.judiciariut , 

Latin.] Palling judgment upon any 
thin £- 

Before weight be laid upon judiciary aftrologers, 
the influence of conftellationi ought to be made out. 

Boyle • 

judicieuxt Fr.] Pru* 
hi in any matter or 

affair. 

For your hufoand. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious , and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ feafon. Sbakefp, Macbeth • 

Love hath his feat 

In reafbn, and is judicious. Milton. 

To each favour meaning we apply. 

And palate call judicious . Milton . 

Wc are beholden to judicious writers of all ages 
for thofe difeoveries they have left behind them. 

Locke, 

Judiciously. ad<v. [from judicious .] Skil¬ 
fully ; wifely; with juft determination. 

So bold, yet fo judiciott/fy you dare. 

That your ieaft praife is to be regular. Dryd. 

Longinus has judicioufly preferred the fublime 
genius that fomeiimes errs to the middling or in¬ 
different one, which makes few faults, but fcldom 
rifes to excellence. Dryden. 

Joc. n*f*[j*ggt* Danifh.] A large drink¬ 
ing vend with a gibbous or fwelling 
belly. 

You’d rail upon the hoftefs of the houfe. 

Be caufc foe bought (lone jugs and no feal’d quarts. 

Sbakefpeare, 

He fetch’d ’em drink. 

Fill *d a laige jug up to the brink. Sivift, 

Tt7 Ju'ggle. *v. n. [jougler or jong/er, Fr. 
jocu/ertj Lat.] 

. To play tricks by flight of hand; to 
(how falfe appearances of extraordinaiy 
performances. 

The ancient miracle of Memnon’s ftatue fee ms 
to be a juggling of the Ethiopian priefts. Digby. 

T o praftife artifice or impofture. 

Be thefe juggling fiends no more believ’d. 

That palter with us in a double fenfe. Shak. Macb. 

Is’t pofiiblc the fpclti of France foould juggle 
Men into fuch ftrange mockeries ? Sbakefp . 

They ne’er forfwore themfelves, nor lied, 
Difdain’d to flay for friends ton fen ts ; 

Nor juggPd about fettiemeuts. Hudihras . 

Juggle. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A trick by legerdemain. 

2. An impofture ; a deception. 

The notion was not the invention of politicians, 
and a juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obe¬ 
dience. Tillotfon. 

J u’ggler. h. f. [ from juggle.} 

1. One who praftifes flight of hand; one 
who deceives the eje by nimble con¬ 
veyance. 

They fay (his town is full of cozenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye. 
Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 
Dilguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

Ami many fuch li^c libertine* of fin. Sbakefp. 
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I favr ujuggler that had a pair of cards, and would 

tell a man what card he thought. Bacon. 

Ariftseus wn a famous poet, that flouiifhed in 

the days of Cncfut, and a notable juggler. Sandyt. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers. and importers, do daily 

delude them. Brew's Vulgar Errours. 

The juggler which another'a flight can (how. 

But teaches how the world his own may know. 

Garth. 

One who is managed by a juggler fancies he has 
money in hand ; but let him grafp it never fo care¬ 
fully, upon a word or two it increases or dwindles. 

Addifon's Freeholder . 

What magick makes our money rife. 

When dropt into the fouthem main ; 

Or do thefe jugglers cheat our eyes ? Swift. 

z• A cheat; a trickifh fellow, 

O me, you juggler ; oh, you canker bloflom. 

You thief of love ; what, have you come by night. 
And ftol'n my love's heart from him* Shakefp. 

1 ling no harm 

To officer, juggler , or juft ice of peace. Donne. 

Jo'cclinciy. ad<v, [from juggle. ] In 
a deceptive manner. 

Ju'cular* adj . [ jugulum , Latin.] Be¬ 
longing to the throat. 

A gentleman wa* wounded into the internal ju¬ 
gular % through his neck. IVifeman's Surgery, 

JUICE, n.f. \jus, Fr. juys, Dutch.] 

1. The liquor, fap, or water of plants and 
fruits. 

If I define wine, I muft fay, wine h a juice, not 
liquid, or wineis afidiftance; for juice includes both 
■lubfUnce and liquid. Watts. 

Unnumber’d fruits, 

A friendly juice to cool thirft’s tsgtCQixtoXtx.Thomfon. 

a* The fluid in animal bodies* 

Juice in language as left than blood.; for if the 
words be but becoming and ftgnifying, and the fenfc 
gentle, there is juice: but where that wanteth, the 
language is thin, fcarce covering the bone. 

Benjnnfon's 

An animal whofe juices are uufound can never 
itoutiflied: unfound juices can never repair the fluids. 

Arbutbnot . 

Jui'celbss; adj. [from jnicej] Dry; with¬ 
out moifture; without juice. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every 
where ; not with a juice/fs green carpet, but with 
fucculent herbage and nounlhing graft. More. 

When Boreas* fpirit blufters fore. 

Beware rh* inclement heav’ns; now let thy hearth 
Crackle with juieelefs boughs. Phillips, 

Ju'iciness. tt. f. [from juic *] Plenty of 
juice; fucculence. 

Ju'icv. adj. [from juite.] Moift ; full of 
juice; mcculent* 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put 
forth herbs of a fat and juicy fubftance. Bacon. 

Each plant and juieieft gourd will pluck* Milton . 
The muik*a furpafling worth! that, in its youth, 
1 ts tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. Phillips. 

To Juke* *u. n . \jocher, French.] 
i To perch upon any thing as birds. 

2. Joking, in Scotland, denotes Ail! any 
complaifance by bending of the head* 

Two affts travelled ; the one laden with oats, the 
other with money: the money-merchant was fo 
proud of his truft, that he went juking and tofling of ■ 
his head* L’Eflrartge. 

Ju'jub. 7 n. f. [i zizdphns , Latin.] A 
Ju'jubes. J plant whofe flower confifts 
of fcveral leaves, which aie placed circu¬ 
larly, and expand in furm of a rofe. The 
fruit is like a fmall plum, but it has little 
fleih upon the ftone. Miller . 

Ju'lap. tt. f. [A word of Arabick ori¬ 
ginal; ju.apium, low \ja\. julep, Fr.] 

Julap it an extemporaneous form of medicine, 
made ot Ample and compound water fweetened, and 
fen es for a vehicle to other forms not ft> convenient 
fo take alone. b^uiney. 
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Behold this cordial julap here. 

That flames and dances in his chryftal hounds 
With ff mu of balm and fragrant fyrrups mixt. 

Milton. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour 
the bringing that away; and by good fudorificks 
end cordials expel the venom, and contemperate the 
heat and acrimony by julap s and emulfion*. 

W j/ man's Surgery. 

Ju'lus. n. f. 

I • July flower. 

2. Joins. among botanifts, denotes 

thofe long worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang 
pendsdar down from hazels, walnut* trees, 
C 3 V* Millar. 

J u'ly. n. f. [Julius, Lat .juillet, Fr*] The 
month anciently called quintillis, or the 
fifth from March, named July in honour 
of Julius Cafar\ the feventh month from 
January. 

July 1 would have drawn in a jackot of light 
yellow, eating cherries, with his face and bofom 
fun burnt. Peacbam. 

JlPMART. n.f. [French.] 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of 
an afs and a mare, the other from the mixture of 
a bull and a mare, are frequent. Locke. 

To Jumble, w. a . [in Chaucer, jomlre, 

from combler, French, Skinner .] To mix 
violently and confufedly together* 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and dif- 
guifed ; but nature, like quickfilvcr, will never be 
killed. L'Eftrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of 
the fame meaning; and one may obferve, how apt 
that is to jumble together pillages of Scripture, and 
thereby difturb the true meaning of holy Scripture. 

Locke. 

Writing is but juft like dice. 

And lucky mains make people wife.; 

And jumbled words if fortune throw ’em. 

Shall, well at Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquility, to 
believe that all things were created, and are ordered 
for the beft, than that the univerfe is mere bungling 
and blundering % all ill-favouredly cobbled and jum¬ 
bled together by the unguided agitation and rude 
fhuffies of matter ? Bentley. 

How tragedy and comedy embrace. 

How farce and cpick get a jumbled race. Pope. 

That the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms, 1 will no more believe, than 
that the accidental jumbling of the alphabet would 
fall into a moft ingenious treatife of phifofophy. 

Swift. 

To J u'mbi.e. <v. n. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jstmble together, into a 
pcrfc& harmony. Swift. 

Ju'mble. n.f [from the verb.] Con- 
fufed mixture; violent and confufed agi¬ 
tation. 

Had the world been commented from that fup- 
pofed fortuitous jumble, this hypolhefia had been 
tolerable. Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical re¬ 
venues, at if they were all alienated with equal 
juft ice. Swft. 

J u'ment. n. j. f jument , Fr. jumen turn, 
Latin*] Bcaft of burthen. 

Juments, as horfes, oxen, and aftes, have no 
eru ilation, or belching. Brown *r Vvigor Errours. 

To Jump* *v, n. [gumpen , Dutch-j 
i. To leap; to Ikip; to move without ftep 
or Aiding. 

Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve foot 
and an half by the fqt*are. Shakefp. IVinter's Tale. 

The herd come jumping by me. 

And fearlefs, quench their third, while ] look on 
And take me tor their fellow-citizen. Dryden. 

So have 1 feen from Severn’s brink, 

A A)dt of (lows leather. 
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Swim where the bird of Jove would flak. 

An J fwimtning never wet a feather. Stvifii 

Candidates petition the emperor to entertain fhe 
court with a dance on the rope, and whoever jumps 
the higheft fuccccds in the office. Gulliver*s Travels. 

x. To leap fuddenly* 

One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at 
the Olympick games, only to (hew she company hoy 
far his vanity would carry him. Collier. 

We fee a little, prdiime a great deal, and fo jump 
to the canclufion* Spe&ator, 

3. To jolt. 

The no fe of the prancing Fortes, and of the 
jumping chariots. Hah. iiL X. 

4* To agree; to tally; to join. 

Do not embrace me till each cttcumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That 1 am Viola. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Shakefp. 

But though they jump not on aJuft account. 

Yet do they all confirm a Turkilh Beet. Shakefp. 

BcctufeJ will not jump with common fpirits. 

And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Shakefp • 

Herein perchance he jumps not with Liptius. 

Hakewill, 

Never did trufty (quire with knight. 

Or knight with fquire, e’er jump more right; 

Their am\s and equipage did fit. 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. lludibras. 

This (hews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth, in nature jump s 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Refts with his tail above his head ; 

So in this mungrel ftate of ours. 

The rabble are the fupreme powers. find!brae. 

Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the two. 

More. 

Good now, how your devotions jump with mine 1 

Dryden. 

1 am happier for finding our judgments jump in 
the notion. Pope to Swift. 

To Jump. *v. a . To pafs by a leap; to 
pals eagerly or carelefoly over. 

Here, upon this bank and (helve of time. 

We’d jump the life to come. Shakefp. Macbeth,. 

Jump. ed-v. Exaftly; nicely* Ubfolete. 

Oihcrwife one man could not excell anothei, but 
all (hould be either abfolutely good, as hittingyVet* 
that indivisible point or center wherein goodnefa 
confifteth; or elfe miffing it, they (hould be excluded 
out of the number of well-doers. Hooker. 

But fince ft> jump upon Class bloody queftion. 

You from the Polack wars, and you lrom England!, 
Arc here amv*d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart. 

And bring him jump, where he may Caflio find 
Soliciting his wife. Shakefp. Othello • 

Jump. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The aft ot jumping; a leap; a fleip. 

The fureft way for a learner is, not to advance by 

jumps, and large ftrides; let thaj, which he fets 
himfelf to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already, as is pollibie, Locke . 

2. A lucky chance. 

Do not exceed 

The prefeript of this ferow!: our fortune lief 
Upon this jump. Shakefp. Asst, and Cleopatra. 

3 - 1 7 u t e > French.] A waiftcoat; a kind 
of loofe or limber ftays worn by fickiy 
ladjes. 

The weeping cafTock fear’d into a jump, 

A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the ftump. Cleaveland. 

Ju'ncate. n.f. [juncade, Fr. gioucata Ital]. 

i. Cheefecake ; a kind of fwecimeat of 
curds and fugar. 

z. Any delicacy. 

A goodly table of pure ivory. 

All fpread with juncates, fit to entertain 

The greateft prince. Spenfer. 

With ftorics told of many a feat. 

How fairy Mab the juncates cat. Milton. 

3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
is now improperly written junket in this 
fenfe, which alone remains much in ufe. 
See Junket. 

3 Ju'ncovs, 
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Ju'wcous. oij. [ junctus , Lat.J Foil of 

bulrufhes. 

Ju'nction. n.f Fr.] Union; 

coalition. 

Upon the junBiore of the two corps, our (pies 
discovered a great cloud of duft. AdJiJon. 

JcVc tore, nr *f [junBttra, Latin.} 

i» Tbe line at which two things are joined 
together. 

Bcfides thofe grofler elements of bodies, fait, 
fuiphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients of 
a more Tub tile natuic, which being extremely little, 
may efcape unheeded at the ju* Bures of the diftil- 
latory veflels, though never fo carefully luted .Boyle. 

2. Joint articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of Several vertebrae, 
ss being left in danger of breaking than if they were 
til one entire bone without thofe griftly junBures. 

More. 

All other animals have tranfverfe bodies; and 
though feme do raife tbemfclves upon their hinder 
legs to an upright pofture, yet they cannot endure 
it long, neither are the figures or junBures, or order 
of thvir bones, fitted to fucli a pofture. Hale. 

3. Luion; amity. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that de¬ 
votional compliance and junBure of hearts, which 
1 defire to bear in thofe holy offices to be performed 
with me. A 7 «g Charles. 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profeffion in that junBure of time, they bid 
farewei to all the plcafures of (kis life. Addijon. 

When any law does not conduce to the publick 
fjfety, but In feme extraordinary junuhres, the very 
obfervation of it would endanger the community, 
that law ought to be laid afleep. Addijon. 

June n.f. [Juin, hr. Junius, Lat.] The 
fixth montn from January. 

Tune is drawn in a mantle of dark green. 

Peacham. 

J u f N 1 o r . adj. [junior, Lat. ] One younger 
than another. 

The fools, my juniors , by a year. 

Ate tortur'd with fufpcnce and fear. 

Who wifely thought my age a fereen. 

When death approach’d to Hand between. Swift. 

According the nature of men of years, 1 was 
repining at the rife of my juniors , and unequal di- 
ftribution of wealth. Toiler. 

J u ; n i p e r. n.f. [juniperus, Lat.] A tree. 

A clyfter may be made of the common deco&ions, 
or of mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of 
] infeed. ^ tVifcman. 

Junk. n.f. [probably an Indian word.] 

1. A fmall fhip of China. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, 
abounded then in tall (hips. Bacon's New AtalantU . 

2. Pieces of old cable. 

Jo'nkbt. n.f [properly j uncate .] See 

Jumcate. 

1. A fweetmeat. 

You know, there wants no junkets at the fcift. 

Sbakefpeare. 

2. A ftolen entertainment. 

7 # Ju'nket. *v. n . [from the noun, j 

1. To feaft fecrctly; to make entertainments 
by Health. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, favc 
them to junket with your feftow-fervants at night. 

Swift. 

2* To feaft. 

job’s children junketed and feafted together often, 
hut the reckoning coil them dear at laft. South. 

The apoitle would have no revelling or junketing. 

South. 

JUNTO. *. /. [Italian.] A cabal; a 
kind of men combined in any fecret 
defign. 

Would men have fpent toil feme days and watch¬ 
ful nights in the laborious qoeft of knowledge pre¬ 
parative to this work, at length come and dance 
attendance for approbation upon a junto of petty 
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tyrants, idled by party and prejudice, who denied 
fitnefs from learning, and grace from morality ? 

South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his 
majefty and a junto of min liters, which had like to 
have ended in my deftmdtinn. Gulliver's Travels , 

I'vory. n.f. [ivoire 9 Fr. ebur, Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, fblid, and him fubftancc, of a 
fine white colour : it is the dens exerrus of the ele¬ 
phant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a tooth 
°f fix or feven feet in length 5 the two fometimes 
weighing three hundred and thirty pounds: thefe 
ivory tufks are hollow from the bafe to a certain 
height, and the cavity is filled with a compad me* 
dullary fubltance. Hill. 

There is more difference between thy flelh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Sbakefp. 

Draw Erato with a fweetand lovely countenance, 
bearing a heart with an ivory key. Peacham. 

From their every port the cherubim 
Forth iftu’d. Milton. 

Two gates the filent houfe of fteep adorn. 

Of polifh'd iv'ry this, that of tranfparent horn: 

True vifions through tranfparent horn arife. 

Through polifh'd iv'ry pafs deluding lies. Dry den. 

Juppo'n. u. /. [j*ppon, Fr.] A ftiort clofc 
coat. 

Some wore a breaft-place and a light juppon 
Their horfes cloth’d with rich caparifon. Dryden. 

J u'rat. n. f. [ jurat us , Lat. jure, Fr. j 
A magiftrate in feune corporations. 

Juratory, adj • [juratoire, Fr. juro, Lat.] 
compriiing an oath. 

A contumacious perfon may be compelled to give 
juratory caution de parendojuri. Aylijft's Parergon. 

J uri'dical. adj. [jurluicus, Lat. juridtque, 
French.] 

1. A&ing in the diftribution of juftice. 

2. Ufed m courts of juft ice. 

According to a juridical account and legal figni- 
6c a lion, time within memory, by the llatutc of 
Wcftminfter, was fettled in the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firft. Hale . 

J uri'dic ally. ad*v. [from juridical .] With 
legal authority; accbrding to forms of 
jultice. 

J u'risconsult. n.f. [jurisconfultus , Lat.] 
One who gives his opinion in cafes of law. 

There is mention made, in a dccifion of the ju~ 
rfconjult javolcmus, ot a Biitannick fleet. 

Arbmhnot on Coins. 

J urisdi'c TTON. n. f. [jurifdittio, Latin, 
jurifdiBion , French.] 

1. Legal authority ; extent of power. 

Sometimes the practice of fuch jurifdiBion may 
fwerve through error even in the very belt, and for 
other refpeds, where left integrity is. Hooker. 

You wrought to be a legate: by which power 
You maim'd the jurifdiBion of all biihopa. Sbakefp. 

All perfons exercifing ccclefiaftical jurifdiBion 
fliould have the king’s arms in their feals of office, 
t Hayward. 

This place exempt 

From Heav’n’s h igh jurifdi cli on . Milton . 

As Adam had no luch power as gave him fove- 
reign jurifdiBion over mankind. Locke. 

This cuftom in a popular ftate, of impeaching 
particular ipen, may ftem to be nothing elfc but 
the people’s ebufing to exertiie their own jurif. 
diBion in perfon. Swift. 

2. Diftrift to which any authority extends. 

Ju rxspru'dknce. n.f. [jurifprudence, Fr. 

jurtfprudentia, Latin.] The fcicnce of 
Jaw. 

Ju’rist. n.f. [ jurifte , Fr. jura, Lat.] A 
civil lawyer; a roan who profefies the 
fcience of the law; a civilian. * 

This is not to be meafured by the principles of 

Bacon » 

One that 


jurijis. 

Ju'ror. tu f . [ juro , Latin.] 
fervea on the jury. 

Were ike jurtnt picked out of choice JMfl, 

igitized by Microsoft r 
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evidence will be as deceitful as tbe verdift. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

I (hall find your lordfiiip judge and juror , 

You are fo merciful, I fee your end, 

'Tis my Uuduing. Sbakefp. Henry VIII, 

I ling no harm, good (both ! to any wight. 

Juror, or judge. Donne • 

About noou the jurors went together, and becaufe 
they could notagree, they were fhut in. Hayward , 

Ju'ry. tt.f. [jurata, I at. jure, Ftench.J 

Jury, a company of men, as twenty-four, or 
twelve, fworn lo deliver a truth upon fuch evidence 
as (hall be delivered them touching the matter in 
queftion. There be three manners of trials in 
England: one by parliament, another by battle, 
and the thi «1 by aftize or jury. The trial by affize, 
be the aflion civil or criminal, publick or private, 
perfonal or real, is referred for the fait to a Juiy, and 
as they find it, fo pafieth the judgment. This jury 
is ufed not only in circuits of juft ices errant, but 
alfo in other courts, and matters ot office, as, if 
the efeheatour-make inquifition in any thing touching 
his office, he doth it bv a jury of inqueft: if the 
coroner inquire how a fubjedt found dead came to his 
end, he uleth an inqueft: the juft ices of peace in 
the quarter-fc(lions, the flicriff in his county aud 
turn, the bailiff of a hundred, the iteward of a 
court-lect or court-baron, if they inquire of any 
offence, or decide any caufe between party and party, 
they do it by the fame manner: fo that where it is 
faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, 
or alfize; aftize, in this place, is taken for a jury or 
inqueft, empannelled upon any caufe in a court where 
this kind of trial it ufed. This jury, though it 
appertain to moft courts of the common law, yet it 
is moft notorious in the half-year courts of thejullicea 
errants, commonly called the great aftizeand in 
the quaiter-feftjons, and in them it is moft ordinarily 
called a jury, and that in civil caufes; whereas in 
other courts it is olten termed an inqueft. In the 
general aftize, there are ufually many juries, becaufe 
there be ftore of caufes, both civil and criminal, 
commonly to be tried, whereof one is called the 
grand jury, and the reft petit juries . The grand jury 
confilis ordinarily of twenty-tour grave and fubltan- 
tial gentlemen, or feme of them yeomen, chofcn 
indifferently out of the whole (hire by the fheriff, 
to confider of all bills ot indictment preferred to the 
court; which they do cither approve by writing 
upon them thefe words, billa vera, or difailow 
by writing ignoramus. Such as they do approve, 
if they touch life and death, are farther referred to 
another jury to be coulidcrcd of, becaufe the cafe is 
of fuch importance; but others of lighter moment 
are, upoirtheir allowance, without more work, fined 
by the bench, except tire party travelfc the indict¬ 
ment, or challenge it for insufficiency, or remove 
the caufe to a higher court by certiorari ; in which 
two former cafes it is referred to another jury, and in 
the latter tranfmitted to the higher court. Thofe that 
pafs upon civil caufes real, are all, or fo many aa 
can conveniently be had, of the fame hundred where 
the land or tenement in qudlion doth lie, and four 
at the iealt; and they, upon due examination, bring 
in their vcrdiCt either for the demandant or tenant: 
according unto which, judgment paffeth afterward 
in the court where the caufe full began ; and the 
reafon hereof i>, becaufe thofe julhcci of aftize are, 
in this cafe, for the cafe of the countries only to take 
the verditt of the jury by the virtue of the writ 
called niji prius, and fo return it to the court where 
the caufe is depending. Cow el. 

The jury pafting on the prifoncr's li fe. 

May in the fworn twelve have a thief or two 
CuiUicr than him they try. 

’ Sbakefp are's Meafure for Mcafure. 

How innftcem I was. 

His noble jury and foul 'caufe can witnefs. 

Sbakefpeare, 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury , that had 
palpably taken (hares of money before they gave up 
their verdidt. Bacon , 

Ju'ry man. n.f. [jury andmror.J. One 
who is impanelled on a jury. 

The hungry judges foon ihc fcncence fign. 

And wretches hang that jurjmen may dine. Pope* 

No judge was known, upon or off the bench, 

to ufc the kaft i&finuation, that might affeft the 
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Intend* of toy one Code juryman much left of • 
whole jury. SwJfl. 

Jury mast. n. f. It feems to be properly 
dure* map, mat de dnrke, a maft made to 
iajl for the prefent occaiion. bo the fea* 
men call whatever they fet up in the 
room of a mail loft in a fight or by a 
ftorm; being fome great yard which 
they put down into the ftep of that loft 
maft, fattening it into the partners, and 
fitting to it the mitten or fome letter yard 
with fails and ropes, and with it make a 
(hift to fail. Harris . 

JUST, adj. \jyjk* Fr. juft as , Latin.] _ 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the 
diftribution of juftice. 

Take it, while yet *t»* praifc, before my iagC 
tJnfafely juft, break loofe on thi* bad age. Dry den. 

Men are commonly l'o juft to virtue and goodnefs, 
u to praise it in other*, even when they do not prac- 
tife it thcmfclves. # _ Tillotfon. 

2. Honeft; without crime in dealing with 
others. 

Juft balances, juft weights, and a jrtft ephah. 

Lev. ail. 

3. 1 know not whether juft ofhis any other 
authority. 

Juft of thy word, in ev'ry thought iincere, 
tVno knew no wiflj but what the world might hear. 

Pope. 

4. Exaft; proper; accurate. 

Boileau's numbers are excellent, his exprefliona 
noble, his thoughts juft, his language pure, and his 
fenfedofe. Dry den. 

Thefc Irenes were wrought, 

Embellifh’d with good morals and juft thought. 

. Granville* 

Juft precepts thus from great examples giv'n. 

She drew from them what they deriv'd from Heav'n. 

Pope. 

Juft to the tale, as prefent at the fray. 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. 

Once on a time La Mancha's knigh% they fay, 

A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 

Di (cours'd in terms as juft, with looks as fage. 

As e’rc could Dennis of the laws o* th' ftage. Pope . 

Though the fyllogiftn be irregular, yet the infe¬ 
rences are juft and true. Watte 9 * Logic k 

5. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 

How (hould man be juft with God ? Job. 

A juft man falleth feven times and rifeth. Proverbs. 

He (hall be rccompenced at the refurre&ion of the 

juft . Matt. 

The Juft th" unjuft to lerve. Milton • 

6. True; not forged. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 
leaft whereof being/*/?, had bereaved him of efttma- 
tion and credit. Hooker, 

7. Grounded on principles ofjnftice; rightful. 

Me though juft right 
Did firftoneate your leader. 

B, Equally retributed. 

He received a juft recompenfc of reward. 

Heb. ii. %, 

Whofc damnation is juft. Rom . iii, 8. 

As Hefiod fmgs, fprrad water o'er thy fields, 

** And a moft juft and glad increafe it yields. Denham. 

9. Complete without fuperfluxty or defeft. 

He was a comely perfonage, a little above juft 
ftature, well and ftrait limbed, but flender. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

xo. Regular; orderly. 

When all 

The war fball (land ranged in its juft array. 

And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee. 

Addifcn. 

11. Exa&ly proportioned. 

The prince is here at hand: pleafeth your lordlhip 
To meet his grace, juft diltancc 'tween our armies l 

Sbakefpenre. 

12. Full; of full dimensions. 

His loldim had (kirnjiftre* with the Numidtans, 

4 n 
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fo thitonee the (kirmiftt was like to have come to a 

juft battle. Knolles't H>ft<uy. 

There is not any one particular above mentioned, 
but would take up the bufwefs of a juft volume. 

Hsle ’# Origin of Mankind. 
There feldom appeared a juft army lit (he civil wars. 

Du!chefs of Nnvcaftle. 

Just. adv. 

1. Exaftly; nicely; accurately. 

The god Pan guided my hand juft to the heart of 

- the beaft. Sidney. 

They go about to make us believe that they are 
juft of the fame opinion, and that they only think 
fuch ceremonies arc not to be uted when they arc un- 
rofitable, or when -as good or better may be efta- 
lilhcd. Hooker. 

There, ev'n juft there, he ftood: and as (he fpokc, 
Where Uft the fpc&re was, the caft her logic 

Dryden. 

A few under (land him right; juft as when our 
Saviour faid, in an allegorical fenfe, except ye eat 
the fiefh of the fon of man, and drink his bltwd, ye 
have no life in you. Bentley. 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches none. 

Go juft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

2. Merely; barely. 

It is the humour of weak and trifling men to value 
thcmfclves upon juft nothing at all. L'Eftrange. 

The Nereids fwam before 
To fmooth the fcas ; a (oft Etcfun gale 
But juft infpir'd and gently (well *d the fail. Dryden. 

Give me, ye gods, the produO of one field. 

That fo I neither may be rich nor poor; 

And having./*^ enough, not covet more. Dryden. 

3. Nearly; almoft; tantum non. 

Being (pent with age, and juft at the point of death, 
Democritus called for loaves of new bread to be 
brought, and with the ft earn of them under his nofe 
prolonged his life. Temple. 

J ust. n.f. \jonfte, French.] Mock encoun¬ 
ter on horfeback; tilt; tournament. Jo uft 
more proper. 

None was cither more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itfclf, than jufts, both with fworU 
and launce. 5 idney. 

What news ? hold thofc juft a and triumphs ? 

Sbakefp. 

Among thcmfclves the toumey they divide, 

In equal lquadrons rang'd on cither fide; 

Then turn'd their horfes heads, and man to man, 
And fteed to fteed oppos'd, the juftx began. Dryden. 

To J ust. *v. tt. \joufttr , French.] 

1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To pufti; to drive; to juftle. 

JUSTICE, tt* ft l juftice , French; juftitiet , 

Iatin.] 

1. The virtue by which we giv^ to every 
man, what is his due ; oppofed to injury 
or wrong. It is either diftributive , be¬ 
longing to magittrates; or commutative , 
refpefting common tranfaftions between 
men. 

O that I were judge, I would do juftice. % Sam . 

The king-becoming graces. 

As juftice, verity, temp'rance, ftableoeft, 

1 have no relifh of them. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The nature and office of juftice being todifpofc the 
mind to a con ft ant and perpetual readinefs to render 
to every man his due, it is evident, that if gratitude 
be a part of juftice, it muft be converfant about fome- 
thing that is due to another. Locke. 

2. Equity; agretablencfs to right: as, he 
proved the juftice of his claim . 

3. Vindicative retribution; punifhment; 
oppofed to mercy. 

He executed the juftice of the Lord. Dent. 

Ltljuftscc overtake us. If a. lix. 9. 

Examples of juftice muft be made for terror to 
fome ; examples of mercy, for comfort to others. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiert. 

4. Right; attfertion of right. 

Draw thy fword. 

That if my fpeech offend a noble heart. 

Thy ana may thee juftice, Sbakefp. King Lear 
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5. [J*ftidatitts, Lat.] One deputed by the 
king to do right by wayofjudgmcnt.CtttvA 

And thou, Efdras, ordain judge* and juftice f, that 
they may judge in all Syria. t Efdrar. 

6. Justice of the King 9 s Bench . [ juft ina¬ 
rms de Banquo Keg it* ] Is a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the reft; where¬ 
fore he is alfo called capitalii juftic/arises 
Angliet . His office cfpecially is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown ; 
that is, fuch as concern offences committed 
againft the crown, dignity, and peace of 
the king; as treafons* felonies, mayhems, 
and fuch like: but it is come to pafs, 
that he with his affiftants heareth all per¬ 
sonal aftions, and real alfo, if they be 
incident to any perfonal aftion depending 

before them. . Cowl* 

Give that whipftcr his errand. 

He 'll lake my lord chi c\ juftice 9 warrant. Prior. 

7. Jt/sTiCB cf the Common Pleas . f juf- 
ticiarius Communinm Place tor um. ] Is a 
lord by his office, and is called dominvo 
jifticiarins communinm placitorum. He 
with his affiftants originally did hear and 
determine all caufes at the common law; 
that is, all civil caufes between common 
perfons, as well perfonal as real; for 
which caufe it was called the court of 
common pleas, in oppoiition to the pleas 
of the crown, or the king's ple^s, which 
are fpecial, and appertaining to him only. 

CtnuteU 

8. Ju'sticb of the Foreft. [ jtfticiariuy r 

Foreftet.\ Is a lord by his office, and 
hath the hearing and determining of all 
offences within the king’s foreft, com¬ 
mitted againft venifon or vert; of thefc 
there be two, whereof the one hath jurif- 
diftion over all the forefts on this fide 
Trent, and the other of all beyond. 

Convetm 

Justices of Afpfe . [jnfticiarii ad capi¬ 
endo: Ajjtfas.\ Are fuch as. were wont, 
by fpecial commiffion, to be fent into 
this or that country to take affifes; the 
ground of which polity was the eafe of 
the fubje&s; for whereas thefe aftions 
pafs always by juiy, fo many men might 
not, without great hinderance, be brought 
to London; and therefore juft ices, for 
this purpofe, were by commiffion par¬ 
ticularly authorifed and fent down to 
them. Coxiy/ # 

10. Justices in Eyre, f jufticiarii itine¬ 
raries.] Are fo termed of the French erre 9 
iter. The uic of thefc, in ancient time, 
was to (eijd them with commiffion into 
divers counties; to hear fuch caufes 
cfpecially as were termed the pleas of the 
crown, and therefore I muft imagine 
they were f«nt abroad for the eafe of 
the fubje&s, who muft elfe have been 
hurried to the King s Bench, if the caufe 
were too high for the county court. 
They differed from the juftices of Oyer 
and Terminer, becaufe they were fent 
upon fome one or few cfpecial cafes, and 
to one place; whereas the juftices in eyre 
were fent through the provinces and coun- 

d. with more indefinite and 
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II. Justices of Gaol Delivery, yjujuaarn 
ad Gaolas deliberandas. ] Are luch as are 
fent with eommifiion to hear and deter¬ 
mine all caufe* appertaining to fuch as 
for any offence are caft into gaol, part of 
whofe authority is to punifh fuch as let 
to mainprife thofe prifonere that by law 
be not nailable. Thefe by 
in ancient time, were lent to countries 
upon feveral occafions; but afterward 
juftices of aflife were likewife authorifed 
to this. Cc*wel. 

ia* J u'stices of Niji Prius are all one now- 
a-days with juftices of affife; for it is a 
common adjournment of a caufe, in the 
common pleas, to put it ofF to fuch a 
day : ttifi prius juftidarii venerint ad eas 
paries ad capiendas ajjtfas ; and upon this 
claufe of adjournment they are called 
ju It ices of niji prius, as well as juftices of 
aflife, by reafon of the writ or attion 
that they have to deal in* Conjuel, 

13. Justices of Peace. [Jrfticiatii ad 
Pacem . ] Are they that are appointed by 
the king's commiflion, with others, to 
attend the peace of the coui 
they dwell; of whom forne, upon efpe- 
cial refpeft, are made of the quorum, 
becaufe fome bufinefs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the prefenoe of 
them, or one of them* Cornel. 

The juftice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lir 
With eyet fevere, and beard of formal 1 
Full of wife laws and modern inftances, 

And fo he play* hi* paA. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Thou haft appointed juftices ol the peace to call 
poor men before them, about matters they were not 
able to anfwer. Shakefp. 

The juftices of peace are of great ufe: anciently 
they were confervators of the peace ; thef 
fame, faring that feveral aftt of parliament 
larged their jurililiftion.* Bacon. 

To J u y 5TicE* v. a [from the noun.] To 
adminifter juftice to any. A Word not 
in ufe. 

• As for the title of profcription, wherein tht 
ror hath been judge and party, and hath juftice 
felf, God forbid but that it fhould endure an 
to a war. Bacon, 

Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended 
for intending to poifon the young queen of Scots; 
the king delivered him to me French king, to be 
juft iced by him at hisplealure. Hayward 

Ju'sti cement, fi.ft \f tom juftice. J Pro¬ 
cedure in courts. 

J u'sti citt. 71 ./. [from T9 juftice. ] Admi- 
niftrator of juftice. An old word. 

He was a Angular good jufticer ; and il 
not died in the fecond year of his government, was 
the likelieft peifon to have reformed the KnglHh 
colonies. Davits on Ireland. 

J u'sti c esh ir.n.ft [from juftice. ] Rank 
or office of juftice. Swift. 

Justiciable.^/. [from juftice J] Proper 
to be examined in courts of juftice. 

J u'st 1 p 1 a ble. adj. [from j'ftijj^ De- 
fenfible by law or reafon. 

Juft are the ways of God, 
juftif obit to men. _ Milton's Agonfes. 

Although fome animats in the water do carry a 
juft fable refembJancc to fome at land, yet are the 
-■majorpart which bear their names unlike. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Xv'srivf ableness. n.ft [from juftiftable .] 
Rectitude; poflibility ol being fairly de¬ 
fended* 

Vet. I. 
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Men, jealous of the juftiftablettefs of their doings 
before God, never think they have human ftrength 
enough. King Charles. 

Justifiably. ad*v. [from jufiifiahleJ\ 
Rightly; fo as to be fupportea by right; 
defenfibly. 

A man may more juftiftably throw croG and pile 
for his opinions, than take them up by fuch meafures. 

I jocke. 

Justification, n, ft. juftif cation, Fr. 
jtftiftcatio, low Larin.] 

1* Abfolution. 

} hope, for my brother’s juftif cation , he wrote 
this but as an cflay of my virtue. Shakefpeare . 

2. Defence; maintenance; vindication; 
fupport. 

Among theological irgumentj, In juftificatian of 
abfolute obedience, was one of a Angular nature. 

. Swift. 

3* Deliverance by pardon from fins paft* 

Clarke. 

In fuch righteoufnefs 

To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Juftif cation towards God, and peace 
Of confcience. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

*Tis the confcmmation of that former aft of faith 
by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and Sr. 
James, the confummation of faith by charity and 
good works, that God accepteth in Chrift to juftiftca - 
tion t and not the bare aptneG of faith to bring forth 
works, if thofe works, by the fault of a rebellious in- 
fidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond. 

Justifica't otL.rt.ft [from juftify .] One 

who fupports, defends, vindicates, or 
juftifies. 


J u'sti FIE it. n.ft 


ivftijy*] One who 


juftifies; one who defends orabfolves; 

frees from fin by pardon. 

might be juft, and the juftif tr of him 
reth in Jcfus. Rom. iii. *6. 

To JU'STIFY. w. a. [juftfer, French; 

juftifico, low Latin.] 
i* To clear from imputed guilt; to ab- 
folve from an accufation* 

The law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 

I cannot juftify whom law condemos. Shakefpeare. 

Thy lay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and tinners ; but wifdom is juft fed of h<r 
children. Matt. 

How can man be juft fed with God ? Or how can 
he be,c!ean that is bom of a woman ? Job. 

There is an exquifite fubtilty, and the fame is 
tipjnft, and there is a wife man that juftifte-b in 
judgment. Eccleft 

Sin may be forgiven through repentance, but no 
aft or wit of man will ever juftify them. Sherlock. 
You’re neither j*ftfitd 9 nor yet accus’d. Dry den. 

2* To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
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The chariots (hall rage in the Greets, they ftial 1 
juftle one againft another in the broad ways. > 

Nab. u. 4. 

Aigo pafs’d, ( 

Through Bofphoms, betwixt the juftlittg rocks. ’ 

_ . Milton, 

Late the clouds 

Jvftling, or pulh’d with winds, rude in their (hock, 
fine the flant lightning. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Not one dairy (park. 

But gods meet gods, and juftle in the dark. Lee. 
Courtiers therefore juftle for a grant; 

Aud, when they break their friendihip, plead their 

want * Dry den. 

The more remote run (tumbling with their fear. 
And, in the dark, men juftle as they meet. Dryd. 

When elephant ’gainft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftlct juft ltd in the air. 

My fword thy way to victory had (hown. Dry den. 

Was there not one who had fet bars and doors to 
it, and faid, Hitherto (halt thou come, but no farther, 
and here (hall thy proud waves be ftaid; then might 
we we n txpeft fuch vie 1 flitudes, fuch juftlings and 
dalh 1 ngs in na turn. Woodward. 

I thought the dean had been too proud 
To juftle here among a croud. Swift. 

To Jus'tle. *v. a. To pufh; to drive; 
to force by rufhing againft it. It is com. 
monly ufed with a particle following, as 

out 01 of. 

Private and Angle abilities (hould not juftle out 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of many 
learned and godly men. King Charles. 

Many excellent drains have been ju filed off by 
their intrufions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The furly commons (hall refpeft deny. 

And juftle peerage out with property. Dry den. 

It is not to be imagined that the incongruous al¬ 
phabets and abufes of writing can ever be juftled out 
of their pofleflion of all libraries. Hdder . 

t pof 
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nial, but to juftify his cruel falfehood. 

What (he did, whatever in itfolf. 

He doing fcem‘d to juftify the deed. Milton. 

My unwilling flight the gods inforce. 

And that muft juftify our fad divorce. Denham. 

Yet ft ill thy fools (hall ftand in thy defence. 

And juftify their author’s want of fenfe. Dry den. 

Let others juftify their millions as they can, we 
are fure we can juftify that of our fathers by an un¬ 
interrupted fuccdTion. After Bury. 

, To free from paft fin by pardon. 

By him all that believe arc juftifed from all 
things, from which ye could not be juft fed by the 
law of Mofes. A&s. 

To J u'sti# e. •v.n. [from juft, jotftcr, Fr.] 
T o encounter; to clafh; to rufh againft 
each other. 

While injury of chance , 

Puts back leave-taking, juftlts roughly by 
All time of paufe, rudely beguiles our lips 
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A blent good, thotqrh thought on, not making any 
part of unhappinefs in its abfence, is juftled out , to 
make way for the removal of thofe uneafinefles vv# 
feel. Locke. 

V/o juftled one another out, and difputed the polt 
for a great while. Addifon's Guardian. ' 

Jus'tly. adv. [from juft.] 

1. Uprightly; honefUy; in a juft manner. 

Nothing can juftly be defpifed, that cannot juftly ~ 
be blamed : where there is no choice, there can be 
no blame. South. 

With ignominy fcourg’d, in open fight: 

N^xt view the Tarquin kings; th* avenging fword 
Ofhculusjiftly drawn, and Rome reftor’d. Dryd. 

Tht goddcfsi ftudious of her Grecians 9 fat t 9 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel. 

In ailing juft/y t and in writing well. Prior. 

2. Properly; exa&ly; accurately. 

Their artful hands inftruft the lute to found. 

Their feet affift their hands, and juftly beat the 
ground. Z>iW. 

Justness. »./. [from jtftj] 

1. Juftice; reafonablenefs; equity. Juftnefs 
is properly applied to things, and jrftice 
to perfons; though we now fay the juftice 
of a caufe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war sgainft him, 
whole fuccefs ufeth commonly to be according to the 

juftnefs of the caufe for which it is made. 

__. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We may not think the juftnefs of each aft 

Such and no other than event doth form it. 

Shakefpeare. 

2. Accuracy; exaftnefs; propriety. In this 
fenfe it is now moil ufed. 

I value the latisfaftion I had in feeing it reprefent- 
ed with all thtjufineft and gracefulncfs of aftion. 

Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, wtrthe ufual faying of a 
very excellent drama tick poet, where he had any dis¬ 
pute with particular perfons about the juftnefs and 
regularity of his prodiiftions. Add if on. 

To Jut. *v. n. [This word Is ftippofed to 
be corrupted frpm jet, perhaps from Jhoot. ] 
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JUT 

ptifo or (hoot into prominencies ; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 

I fnfutting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awleii throne. Sbake/peare. 

All the projected or jutting parts (hould be very 
rwkntti efpeciaily the cornice«of .the lower orders. 

WotlOU. 

The land* if not reftrmn’d, had met your way* 
Proje&cd out a neck* and jutted to the fea. Dryden. 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide { 

In double (beams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 

It (ttai to jut out of the ftru$tiie of the poem t 
and be independent of it. Broome* 

T* J utty. «u. a . [from jut *] To (hoot 

out beyond. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpeft; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
* Like a brafs cannon: let the brow o'cwhelm it 
At fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’er hang and jutty hit confounded bafc» 

Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. 

Sbake/peare. 


J U X 

JUVENILE, adj. [jwvmlu, Lat.J Young; 

youthful. 

Learning hath its infancy when it Is almoft 
child lib ; then its youth* when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile ; then its ftrcngth of years* when it is folid; 
and laftly, iu old age* when it waxeth dry and 
exhauft. Bacon's EJfays. 

Juvenility, n.f. [from juvenile A 

1. Youthfulnefs. 

The reftauration of grey hairs to juvenility f an*f 
renewing exhaufted marrow* may beefie&ed without 
a miracle. Glanville. 

2. Light and carelcfs manner. 

Cuftomanr ft rains and abftra&ed juvenilities have 
made it difficult to commend and (peak credibly in 
dedications. Glanville. 

J U*XT A POSIT ION • *. f* [juxtapofition , Fr. 
juxta and pojttio, Latin, j Appofition ; 
the ft ate of being placed by each other., 

Nor can it be a difference* that the parts of folid 
bodies are held together by hooks* fincc the cohc- 
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fence of thefe will be of difficult conception; and we 
muft either fuppofe an infinite number of them hold¬ 
ing together, or at laft come to pans that are united 
by a mtn juxtapofition* GlanviHe. 

Fvy. n* J* [lpj, Saxon; htdera, Latin.] 
A plant. 

It is a parafitick plant, lending forth roots or fibres 
from its branches* by which it is faftened to either 
trees* walls, or plants which are near it* and from 
thence receives a great (bare of its noiirifbment. 

Miller. 

A gow n made of the fineft wool; 

A belt of ltraw, and ivy buds. 

With coral clafps and amber ftuds ; 

And it thefe pteafures may thee move* 

Come live with me and be my love. BaleJgB. 
Direct the dafping ivy whert to climb. Milton. 

Jy'mol v.adj* [SceXJiMAL.] 

Their poor jades 

Lob down their heads* dropping the hide and hips; 
And in their pale dull mouths the jymold bit 
Lies* foul with chew’d grafi* ft ill and motion I eft. 

Sbakrjp. 
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K A letter borrowed by the Englifli 
. from the Greek alphabet. It has 
before all the vowels one invariable 
found: as* keen, ken, kill. It is ufed 
after c at the end of words: as, knock, 
dock, crack, back, brick, fiick, pluck, check, 
which were written anciently with e final: 
as* clock t, checke, tricke . It is alfo in ufe 
between a vowel and the filent e final: as, 
cloke, broke, brake, pike * duke, eke . It like- 
wife ends a word after a dipthong: as, 
look, break,/hook, leek. The Englifli never 
• ufe c at the end of a word. K is filent 
in the prefen t pronunciation before n : 
as* knife, knee, knell. 

Ka'lendar. n.f. [now written calendar.] 
An account of time. 

Let this pernicious hour 

Stand ay accurfcd in the kalendar. Shakefp. Mach. 

K'ali. tt. f. [an Arabick word.] Sea¬ 
weed* of the afhes of which glafs was 
made; whence the word alkali. 

The afhes of the weed kali are fold to the Vene¬ 
tians for their glafs works. Bacon . 

Kam. adj* Crooked* 

Kent, in Erie* it fquint eyed, and applied to any 
thing awry: clean kam fignifies crooked, athwart, 
awry* crow from the purpole. A-fcbembo, Italian ; 
hence our Englifli a-kimbo. 

Clean kam is* by vulgar pronunciation* brought to 

kim-kam. 

This ii clean kom\ merely ewij. Sbake/peare. 


To Kaw. n. [from the found.] To ciy 
as a raven* crow, or rook. 

Jack-daws karving and fluttering about the nefts* 
fet all their young ones a-gaping; but having no¬ 
thing in their mouths but air* leave them as hungry 
as before. Locke. 

Kaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The cry of a 
raven or crow. 

The daftard crow that to the wood made wing* 
With her loud koras her craven-kind doth bring* 
Who* Cafe in numbers* cuff the noble bird. Dryd. 

Kay Li. tt./. [futile, French.] 

1. Ninepin ; Icettlepins, of which (kittles 
feems a corruption. 

And now at keels they try a harm left chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 

Sidney. 

The refldue of the time they wear out at coirs* 
kaylrs, or the like idle exercifes. Carers;. 

2. A kind of plav ft ill retained in Scotland* 
in which nine holes ranged in three’s are 
made in the ground* and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 

ToKec*. t\ a. [ kecken, Dutch.] To heave 
the ftomach; to reach at vomiting. 

AH thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, 
which they flrft attenuate, and while the humour is 
attenuated i 11roubleth the body a great deal more $ 
and therefore patients muft not keck at them at the 
firft. Bacon's Natural Hifiory . 

The fail ion, is it not notorious! 

Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift. 

To Ke'cklb. <v, a • To defend a cable round 
with rope* Af/iwrik. 
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Ke'cksy. rt. f. [commonly kex, cigue, Fr. 
cicuta, Latin. Skinner. ] Skinner feems to 
think kedjy or lex the fame as hemlock. 
It is ufed in Staffordfliire both for hem¬ 
lock* and any other hollow-jointed plant* 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles* keckfies , burs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Kjb'cky .adj. [from kex.] Kefembiing a 
kex. 

An Indian fceptre* made of a fort of cane, with¬ 
out any joint* and perfectly round, conflicth of hard 
•od blackilh cylinders, mixed with afoft kreky body* 
fo as at the end cut tranfverfely* it looks as a butdle 
of wires. Grew. 


To Kedge. v. a. [kauhe, a fmall vefTcl* 
Dutch.] 

In bringing a (hip up or down a narrow river* 
when the wind is cootrary to the tide, they fet the 
forefail* or fore top-fail and raizen, and fo let her 
drive with the tide. The fails are-to flat her about, 
if (he comes too near the (horc. They alfo carry 
out an anchor in the head of the hoat, with a hawfer 
that comes from the (hip; which anchor, if the 
(hip comes too near the (bore, they let fall in she 
dream, and fo wind her head eb<?ut it; then weigh, 
the anchor again when (he is about, which is called 
kedgirtg, and from this ufe the anchor a kedger. 

Harris. 


Ke'dger. n.f. [from kedge A 
chor ufed in a river, bee K 


A fmall an- 

EDGE* 

Kee* the provincial plural of cow, pro¬ 
perly kine. 

\ . 1 ‘ A laft 
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A lad that Cicly high! bad won hit heart, 

Cic’ly the weftern lafs that tends the kee. Gay. 

Kedlack. u.f A weed among com; char- 

nock. Tvffer. 

Keele. n.f. [cccle, Saxon ; kiel, Dutch; 
fttiile, Fr.] The bottom of the (hip* 

Portunut 

Heav'd up his lighten'd keel* and funk the fand. 
And ftccr’d the (acred veflcL Dry den. 

Her (harp bill ferves for a keel to cut the air he- 
fore her; her tail (he ufeth at her rudder* Grew, 

Your cables burft, and you mull quickly feel 
The waves impetuous cnt’ring at your keel. Swift. 

Keels, the fame with kayles ; which fee. 

To Keel. •v. a. [caelan, Saxon.] This 
word, which is preferved in Sbakefpcare, 
Hammer explains thus: 

To keel feems to mean todrink lo deep, as to turn 
up the bottom of the pot, like turning up the keel 
of a (hip. Hammer. 

In Ireland, to keel the pot is to /atm it. 

While grealy Joan doth keel the pot. Sbakefpeare. 

Ke'elfat. n.f. [ccelan, Saxon, to cool , and 
fat or vat, a veflel.] Cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. 

Ke'elson* n. A The next piece of timber 
in a (hip to her keel, lying right over it 
next above the floor timber. Harris. 

TiKe'elhale. ns. a, [keel and bale.'] To 
punifh in the Teamen's way, by dra> 
the criminal under water on one li< 
the (hip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. [cene, Saxon; kubn, German; 

boen, Dutch.] 

1. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. We (ay 
keen of an edge, and (harp, cither of edge 
or point. 

Come thick night. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Here is my frev-edged fword. 

Deck’d with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. 

Sbakefp. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms. 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 

A fword keen* dg’d within his right he held. 

The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. Dryden. 

2. Severe; piercing. 

The winds 

Blow rooift, and keen, (battering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreading trees; which bids us feck 
Some better Ihroud. Milton's Pnr ad ife Left. 

The cold was very fupportable; but as it changed 
lo the northweft, or north, it became exccffivdy 
keen. Ellis's Voyage. 

3. Eager; vehement. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the fhape of man. 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Sbakefp. 

Keen di (patch of real hunger. Milton. 

The Iheep were to keen upon the acorns, that 
(bey gobbled up a piece of the coat. L’Ejhange. 

Thofe curs arc lo extremely hungry, that they 
arc too keen at the fport, and worry their game. 

’Tatler. 

' This was a profpeft lb very inviting, that it could 
nor be cafily with flood by any who have to keen an 
appetite tor wealth. Swift. 

4. Acrimonious; bitter of mind. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou. Amen, 

To my keen curfes. Sbakefp rare’s King John. 

1 have known feme of thefe abfent officers as.keen 
•gainft Ireland, as if they had never been indebted 
to her. Swift. 

To Keen. a. <?. [from the adje&ive. ] To 
fltfrpen. An unauthorifed word. 

Nor when cold Winter keens the brightening flood, 
Wuu'd 1 weak fkivering linger on the brink. 

Tbompfon. 

Ke'enlt. adv» [from keen ] Sharply; ve¬ 
hemently ; eagerly; bitterly. 

K^imrem, n.f. [from fa*.] , 
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KEE 

i# Sharpnefs; edge# 

No, not the hangman’s ax bean half the keennefs 
Of thy (harp envy. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold# 

3. Afperity j bittemefs of mind. 

That they might keep up the keennefs againd the 
court, his lordship formfeed them with informations, 
to the king’s difadvantage. Clarendon. 

• The fling of every reproachful fpeech is the truth 
of it; and to beconfcious, is that which gives an 
edge, and keennefs to the inventive. South. 

4. Eagernefs; vehemence# 

To Keep. v. a. [cepan, Saxon; kepen $ old 
Dutch.] 

1. To retain; not to lole. 

I kept the field with the death of feme, and flight 
of o'thcrs. Sidney . 

We have examples in the primitive church of Inch 
as by fear being compelled to facrifice to flrange gods 
repented, and kept dill the office of preaching the 
gofpel. Wbitgifte . 

Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 

I Cot . 

This charge I keep till my appointed day 
Of rend’ring up. Milton. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. Milton . 
You have lofl a child; but you have kept one child, 
and are likely to do fo long. ’Temple. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what 
we are considering, that would inftrudl us when we 
feould, or ffiould not, branch fetodiilin&ions. Locke. 

2. To have in cuftody. 

The crown of Stephanut, firfl king of Hungary, 
was always kept in the caftle of Vicegrade. 

Knot Us. 

She kept the fatal key. Milton. 

3. To preferve; not to let go# 

The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping 
mercy for thoufends, forgiving iniquity. 

Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

I fpared it greatly, and hay? kept ms a grape of 
the duller, and a plant of a great people. 

a Eflr. ix, 21. 

To preftrve in a (late of fecurity. 

We palled by where the duke keeps his gallies. 

Addiftm. 

To proteft; to guard. 

Behold 1 am with thee to keep thee. Gen. ixviij. 

To reflrain from flight# 

Paul dwelt with a foldier that kept him. 

A &§ 9 xxviii. 

To detain, or hold as a motive. 

But what’s the caufc that keeps you here with me ? 
-That 1 may know what keept me here with you. 

Dryden. 

To hold for another. 

A man delivers money or fluff to keep. 

txod. xxii. 7. 

Referv’d from night, and kept for thee in (lore. 

Milton. 

To tend; to have cate of. 

God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. 

Gen. ii. 15. 

While in her girlife age (he kept Iheep on the 
moor, it chanced that a merchant law and liked her. 

Carexu. 

Count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 

10. To preferve in the fame tenonr or 
flate. 

To know the true date, I will koep this order. 

e Bacon. 

Take this at leaft, this laft advice my fen. 

Keep a ftitf rein, and move but gently on: 

The courfers of themfelvcs will run too fall. 

Your an mud be to moderate their hade* Add if on. 

ix. To regard; to attend. 

While the Aars and courfe of heav’n I keep f 
My weary’d eyes were feiz’d with fatal deep. 

Dryden. 

12. To not fufler to fail# 

My mercy will I keep for him for ever. 

Pfal. lxxxix. 

13. To hold in any flate. 

Ingenuous frame, aed the apprthcnft. : pi diu I 

Dy MlUl i/St/Tf v| 
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pleafure, are the only true Teftralatst Thefe dWne 
ought to hold the reins, and keep the child in order# 

Locke on Education. 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exereife of 
this faculty of the mind, which keep them ro igno¬ 
rance. Locke • 

Happy fouls I who keep fuch a facred dominion 
over their inferior and animal powers, that the fen- 
fitive tumults never rife to difturb the fuperior and 
better operations of the reafeningsnind. Watts. 

14# To retain by fome degree of force in 
any place or flate. It is often followed 
in this fenfe by particles ; as, down, urn* 
der 9 in, off. 

This wickcdnels is found by thee 5 no good deeds 
of mine have been able to keep it doxvn in thee. 

Sidney. 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
fbould lb much malign his fuccefibr, as to fuller an 
evil to grow up which he might timely have kept 
under \ or perhaps nourilh it with coloured coun¬ 
tenance of (rich finider means. Spenfer m 

What old acquaintance I could not all this flelh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewel. Sbakefp. 

Venus took the guard of noble Hector's corfe. 

And kept the dogs off; night and day applying fove* 
reign force 

Of rofy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in 

^ Chapman's Iliad . 

The Chinefe fail where they will; which Iheweth 
that their law of keeping out drangers is a law of 
pufillanimity and fear. Bacon. 

And thofe that cannot live from him afunder. 
Ungratefully (hall drive to keep him under. Milton. 

If any a(k me what wou’d fatisfy. 

To make life caly, thus I would reply 5 
As much as keeps out hunger, third, and cold. 

Dryden. 

Matters, recommended by our pallions, take pof- 
feffion of our minds, and will not be kept out. 

n ■ ■ Locke. 

Prohibited commodities Ihould he kept out , and 
ufelefs ones impoverilh us by being brought in. 

Locke. 

An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualities, 
it looked upon as a proper perfon to keep off imper¬ 
tinence and felicitation from his fuperior. 

Add if on't Spettatof. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather f Prior. 

We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, 
and to fufpend the efficacy of this natural function. 

rr . Cbeyne. 

15. To continue any flate or aftion. 

Men gave ear, waited, and kept fitence at my 

counfeh Job, xxix.21. 

Auria made no day, but dill kept on his courfe. 

Knot/er. 

It was then fuch a calm, that the Ihips were not 
able to keep way with the gallies. KnoUes. 

The moon that didance keeps till night. Milton. 

An heap of ants on a hillock will more cafily be 
kept to an uniformity in motion than thefe. 

Glattvilk's Scepfir. 

He dy’d in fight: 

Fought next my perfon; as in concert fought: 

Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 

He, being coroe to the eftate, keeps on a very 
bufy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his fatal carried out and 
feW* __ Locke. 

Invading foes, without refinance. 

With eafe I make to keep their didance. Sxuift. 

16. To preftrve in any flate. 

My Ion, keep the flower of thine age found. 

EccUf. xxvh 

17* To praftice; to uft habitually. 

I rule the family very ill, and keep bad home. 

Pope. 

18. To copy carefully. 

Her fervants eyes were fix’d upon her face. 

And as (he mov'd or turn’d, her motions view’d. 

Her meafures kept, and Aep by flep purfu’d. 

, Dryden. 

19. To obferve or (olcmnize any time. 

This (hall be for a memorial; .and you (hall keep 
it a fcaft to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14. 

That day was OOC fe filCflCC holy kept. Milton . 
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ao* To Qbferrc; not to violate* 

It cannot bc t 

The king (Would keep hit word in loving us; 

He will foipeft us ftill, end find a tine 
To punifti this offence in other faults* Sbakefp. 

Sworn for three years term to live with me, 

My follow fohoUrs; and to keep thofe ftatutes 
That are recorded in this fchedulc here. Sba kef peare . 

I Lord God, there It none like thee : who ktepeft 

covenant and mercy with thy fetvants.^ 

i ATmgx.viii. *3. 

Lord God of Ifrael, keep with thy lervant that 
thou promifodft him. 1 Kings, vita. 25* 

Obey and keep hit great command. Milton. 
Hit promife Palamon accepts; bur pray'd 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dry den. 

My debtors do not keep their day. 

Deny their hands and then retufe to pay. Dryden. 

My withes are. 

That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. 

\2I. To maintain; to fupport with necefla- 

- rics of life. 

Much more affliction than already felt. 

They cannot well impoie, nor I fuitain, 

* If they intend advantage of my labours. 

The work of many hands, which earns my keeping. 

• ** Milton. 

2 2. To have in the houfe. 

Bale tyke, call'ft thou me holt ? I fcorn the term: 
Nor (hail ray Nell keep lodgers. Sbak. Henry V. 

23. Not to intermit. 

Keep a furc watch over a lhamelefs daughter, left 
(he make thee a laughing-ftock to thine enemies, 
sod a bye-word in the city. Ecclef xli. 11. 

Not keeping ftri&cft watch as foe was warn'd. 

r Milton. 

24. To maintain; to hold. 

They were honourably brought to London, where 
every one of them kept heufe by himfelf. 

Hayward. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and (air, 
To the pompous palace did refort. 

Where Menelaui kept his royal court. Dryden. 

25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 

I'or'ythce, tell me, doth be keep his bed ? 

* 1 Sbakffp. 

26. Not to reveal; not to betray. 

A fool cannot keep counfol. Ecchf. viii. 17. 

Great are thy virtues, though kept from man. 

Milton. 

If he were wife, be would keep all this to himfelf. 

Til/otfon. 

27. To reflrain; to with-hold. 

If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the lcaft affefiion of a welcome, 

* Give entertainment to the might of it; 

Let heav’n for ever keep it from my head. 

Sbakefpeare. 



s world did not blind their eyes, 
it would he impoflible, fo long as men love them- 
(elves, to keep them from being religious. Tillotfon. 

There is no virtue children (hould be excited to, 
nor fault they fhould be kept fiom, which they may 
not be convinced of by reafons. Locke on Education. 

If a child be conftantly kept from drinking cold 
liquor whilft he is hot, the cullom of forbearing 
will preferve him. Locke. 

By this they may keep them from little faults. 

Locke. 

28. To debar from any place* 

111 fenc'd for Heav’n to keep out fuch a foe. 

Milton. 

29. To Keef hart* To referve ; to with¬ 
hold. 

Whatfoever the Lord (hall anfwcr, 1 will de¬ 
clare x I will keep nothing hack from you. 

pr. xlii. 8. 

Some are fo dote and teferved, as they will not 
fbcw their wares but by a dark light, and Item al¬ 
ways IO keep back fomewhat. Bacon* t Effays . 

30. To Keep hack* To with-hold; to re¬ 
train. 

Kup kart thy ft mat from prefomptuous fins. 

Pfal. xix 
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31. To Keep company* To frequent *ny | i 
one; to accompany. 

Hcav’n doth know, fo (hall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former felf. 

So will *1 thole that kept me etenpany. Shake/p. 
Why (hould he calt her whore ? Who keeps her 

company* 

What place ? what time ? Sbakefp. Othello. 

What mean'ft thou, bride! this company to keep f 
To fit up, till thou fain would deep* Donne. 

Neither will I wretched thee 
In death foifake, but keep thee company. Dryden. 

32. To Keep company nvith* To have fami¬ 
liar intercourfe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid im- 
modefty, but the appearance of it; and Ihc could 
not approve of a young woman keeping company 
•with men, without the permifiion of father or mo¬ 
ther. Broome on the OJyjfey. 

33. To Keep in. To conceal; not to tell. 

I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of no- 
deity, that you will not extort from me what l am 
willing to keep in. Sbakefp. 

Syphax, your seal becomes importunate: 

I have hitherto permitted it to rave. 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in* 

Left it fhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 

Addifon. 

34. To Keep in* Toreftrain; to curb. 

If thy daughter be lhamelefs, keep her in ftraightly, 
left (he abide herfelf through over-much liberty. 

Ecclef. 

It will teach them to keep in, and fo mafter their 
inclinations. Locke on Education. 

35. To Keep off* To bear to dillancc; not 
to admit. 

36. To Keep off* To hinder. 

A fuperficial reading, accompanied with the com¬ 
mon opinion of his invincible obfeurity, has kept 
off fomc from feeking in him the coherence of his 
dfcourfe. Locke. 

37. To Keep nf* To maintain without 
abatement. 

Land kept up its price, and fold for more years 
purchafe than correfponded to the intereft of money. 

Locke. 

This reftraint of their tongues will keep up in 
them the refpett and reverence due to their parents. 

Locke. 

Albino keeps up its Credit ft ill for wine. Addijon. 
This dangerous diftenfiori among us we keep up 
and cherifb with much pains. Addifon* s Freeholder. 

The ancients were careful to coin money in due 
weight and finenefs, and keep it up to the Itandaid. 

Arbutbnot. 

38. To Keep up* To continue; to lender 
from ceafi ng. 

You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep 
up and improve your hopes of heaven. T ’aylcr. 

In joy, that which keept up the a&ion is the 
defire to continue it. Locke. 

Young heirs, from their own refle&iag upon the 
eftates they are bom to, are of no ufc but to keep up 
their families, and traofinit their lands and houfes 
in a line to pofterity. Addjon. 

During his ftudies and travels be kept up a punctual 
correspondence with Eudoxus. Addifon. 

39. To Keep under* To opprefs j to fub- 
due. 

O happy mixture! whereby things contrary do fo 
qualify and correct the one the danger of the other's 
excels, that neither boldnefs can make us prefumc, 
as long as we are kept under with the feme of our 
own wretchednefs $ nor, while we truft in the mercy 
of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be able to ty¬ 
rannize over us. Hooker. 

Truth may he (mothered a long time, and kept 
under by violence ; but it will break out at lift. 

S tillingfet. 

To live like thofe that have their hope in another 
life, implies, that we keep under our appetites, and 
do not let them loofc into the enjoyments of fenfe. 

After bury. 
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To remain by fome labour or effort in fc 

certain (late. 

With all our force we kept aloof fo Tea, 

And gain'd the ifiand where our vetfels lay. 

Pope’s Cdvffey* 

2. To continue in any place or ftate; to 
flay. 

She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, 
that fhould make her keep within doors for one fort¬ 
night. Sidney. 

What! keep a week away i feven days and nights f 
Eightfcore eight hours ? and lovers abbot hour,! 

Oh weary reckoning. Sbakefp. Othello* 

I think, it is our way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her liver)*. Sbakefp* 

Thou fhalt keep faft by my young men, until they 
have ended. Rnth ii. 21. 

The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime 
powers, will periuade them to follow our meafurcs. 

‘Temple. 

On my better hand Afoanius hung 
And with unequal paces Iript along: 

Creufa kept behind. Dryden*s JEneidm 

The gOddcfs-bom in fecrct pin'd; 

Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join'd; 

But keeping clofc, his gnawing-heart (ic fed 
With hope* of vengeance. Dryden*s Homer* 

And while it keep* there, it keeps within our au¬ 
thor’s limitation. Locke. 

A man that cannot fence will keep out c/bullies 
and gameflen company. Locke on Education. 

There are cafes in which a man mull guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the 
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The endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hector, 
the contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of 
reach, arc the intrigue. Pope's Ficw of Epic Poetry . 

, To remain unhurt; to lad; to be 
durable. 

Difdatn me not, although l be not faif: 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can bum, 

Nor dorms do turn! Sidney. 

Grapes will keep in a veflel half full of wine, fo 
that the grapes touch not the wine. Bacon* 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ak it 
makes will not keep. Mortimer's Hujbandry* 

To dwell; to five conftantly. 

A breath thou art. 

Servile to all the ikicy influences, 

That do this habitation, where thou kccp'Jl, 

Hourly afflid. Sbakefp. Meafurefot Meafure* 
Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ftran|c plots of dire revenge. Sbakefp*- 

, To adhere ftriftly: with to. 

Did they keep to one conrtant drefs they would 
fometiracs be in lafhion, which they never are. 

Add if on's SpeSlator* 

It is fo whilft we keep to our rule ; but when we 
forfakc that we go aftray. Baker on Learning. 

6. To Keep on* To go forward. 

So chearfully he took the doom ; 

Nor fhrunk, nor ftept from death. 

But, with unalter'd pace, kept on. Dryden* 

7. To Keep up. To continue nnfubdued. 

He grew fick of a confumption * yet he ftill kept 
up, that he might free his country. Life ofCleomenes . 

8. The general idea of this word is care, 
continuance, or duration, ibmetimes with 
an intimation of cogency or coercion. 

Keep. n.f. [from the verb.] 
i. Cuftody; guard. 

Pan, thou god of ftiepherds all. 

Which of our lambkins takeft keep. Spenftr • 

The prifon ftrong. 

Within whofc keep the captive knights were laid: 
Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden* 

z. Guardianfhip; reftraint. 

Youth is leaft looked into when they ft and in moft 
need, of good keep and regard. Afcbam* 

K'eeper. n.f. [from keep.] 

1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of 
another. 

The good old nun having neither rcafou to dif- 

fuade, 
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JuAe, no? hopes to perfuade, received the things 
with the mind of a keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

2* One who has prisoners in cuftody. 

The keeper of the pi 'any call to him. Sbakefp. 

® • f n 0 

Io now 

With horns exalted (lands, and feems to lowe: 

A noble charge; her keeper by her fide 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply *d. 

Dryden. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and water mix’d, wirh added ftore, ' 

Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who (Wallowed unaware the fleepy draught. Drjd. 

3. One who has the care of parks, or beafts 
of chace. 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Winfor fared. 

Doth all the Winter-time, at (till of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 

Sbakefpeare. 

The firft fat buck of all the fealbn’s fent, 

And keeper takes no fee in comptiment. Dryden. 

4, One that has the fuperintendence or care 
of any thing. 

Hilkiab went unto Hildab, keeper of the wardrobe. 

2 Kings. 

Keeper of the gnat/eal. [Cufias magnifigills. 
Lat.] is a lord by his office, and called 
lord keeper of the great feal of England, 
and is of the king’s privy-council, under 
whofe hands pafs all charters, commiffions, 
and grants of the king. This lord keeper , 
by the ftatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18 hath the 
like jurifdi&ion, and all other advantages 
as hath the lord chancellor of England. 

Cvwel. 

Ke'efirship. n.f. [from keeper .] Office of 
a keeper. 

The gaol of the (hire is kept at Latmcefton: this 
ketperjbip it annexed to the cooftablcfbip of the 
cattle. Carew. 

Kec. n.f. \caaue , Fr.] A frnali barrel, 
commonly uied for a fifh barrel. 

Kell. n.f. [A fort of pottage. Amfi\ It 
is fo called in Scotland, being a loupe 
made with fhreded greens. 

&ell. n. f. The omentum; that which 
inwraps the guts. 

The very weight of bowels and keif, in fat people, 
is the occanon of a rupture. knifeman's Surgery. 

Kelp. n.f. A fait produced from calciued 
fea-weed. 

In making alum, the workmen ufe the afhes of a 
fea-weed called kelp , and urine. Boyle cm Calcars. 

Kelson, n.f. [more properly keelfon .] The 
wood next tne keel. 

We have addled dole pillars in die royal (hips, 
which being fattened from the kelfon to the beams 
of the fccoad deck, keep them from fettling, or 
giving way. Raleigh. 

Ke'ltir. n.f. [He is not in kelter , that 
is, he is not ready; from kilter, to gird, 
Danifh. Skinner.] 

ToKemb. <v. a. [ccemban, Saxon; kam- 
men , German: now written, perhaps Icfs 
properly, t$ comb .] To feparate or dis¬ 
entangle by a denticulated inftrument. 

Yet are men more loofe than they. 

More kemb'd and bath’d, and rubb’d and trimm'd. 
More fleek. Ben yonfon. 

Thy head and hair are (leek ; 

And then thou kemb'ft the tuzzea on thy cheek. 

Dryden. 

r*Ki if. *v. a. [cennan, Saxon; keunan, 
Dutch, to know.] 

ft. To fee at a diftance; to defery. 

At once m far as angels ken, he views 
The difmal ficuation, watte and wild. Milton. 

The next day about evening rye (aw, within a 
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kemung^ thick clqu&, which did put us In fome 
hope ol land. Baton. 

If thou ken ft from far. 

Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ttar; 

*Tis (he that (bines in that propitious light. Dryden. 

We ken them from ^far, the feuing fun 
Plays on their (hining arms. Addifon. 

2. To know. Obfolete. 

’Tk he, I ken the manner of his gait. Skakefp. 
Now plain I ken whence love his rife begun: 

Sure he was bom (bme bloody butcher's fon. 

Bred up in Otambles. Gay's Pajl. 

Ken. n.f. [from the verb.] View; reach 
of fight. 

Lo! within a ken our army lies. Sbak. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain topPifanio (hew’d thee. 
Thou waft within a ken. Sbakefp . Cymbeliue. 

It was a hill 

Of paradife the h heft v from whole top 
The hemifphcre of earth, in cleared ken, 

Stretch'd out to th* ampleft reach of profpeft, lay. 

Milton. 

He foon * 

Saw within ken a glorious angel (land. Milton . I 

Rude, at their (hips, was navigation then ; 

No ufcful compafs or meridian known: 

Coafting, they kept the land within their ken , 
And knew the North but when the pole-ftar (hone. 

Dryden. 

When we confider the reafons we have to think, 
that what lies within our ken is but a fmall part of 
the univerfe, we (hall di(cover an huge abyft of 
ignorance. Locke. 

Kernel, n.f. [chenil, Fr.] 

1 • A cot for dogs. 

A dog fure, if he could (peak, had wit enough to 
deferibe his kennel. Sidney. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. 

Sbakefp. 

The fedirious remain within their ft at: on, which, 
by rtaffen of the nattinefs of the beaftiy multitude, 
might be more fitly termed a kennel than a camp. 

Hayward. 

2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer. 

Max’d with a yelping kennel of French cure. 

Sbakefpeare. 

3. The hole of a fox, or other bead. 

4. [ Keunel , Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, 

Latin.] The watercourfe of a ffreet. 

Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers 
kennels flow to one fink, (b in fhort time their 
numbers increafed. Hayward. 

He always came in to dirty, as if he had been 
dragged through the kennel at a board ing-fchool. 

Arbutbnot. 

To Ke'nnel.'i-. n. [ from kennel .] To lie; 
to dwell; nfed of beafts, and of man in 
contempt. 

Yet, when they lift, would creeps, 

If ought di Aurb’d their noife, into her womb. 

And kennel there: yet there ftill bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unfecn. Miltonic Paradife Left. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tret, and the cock 
roofted upon the boughs. I.*Eft range. 

Kept. pret. and part. pa(T. of keep. 
KeRChe'if. n. ft [ cwreeheif, Chaucer ; 
cotrvre, to cover, and chef, the head; and 

hence a handkerchief to wipe the face or 
hands.] 

1. A head Jrefs of a woman. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; 
thou haft the right arched bent of the brow, that 
becomes the tire valiant. 

—A plain kerchieft Sir John; my brows be-, 
come nothing Clfe. Sbakefp. Mtrry I Vive soft Wind ft 
Of what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kercbhf. Sbakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

The proud eft kerchiefof the court (hall reft 
Well fatisfied of what ihey love the beft. Dryden. 

2. Any loofe cloth ufed in drefs. 

Every man had a Urge kerchief (oldcd about the 
neck. * Hayward. 
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Kerche ; ifed. “1 adj. [from fercheift] 
Kerch e'ift. / Drefled; hooded. 

The evening comes 
Kercbeift in a comely cloud. 

While racking winds are piping loud. Milton. 

Kerf. n.f. [ceoppan, Saxon, to cut. ] 

The fawn-away ilit between two pieces of (luff ia 
called a kerf. Moxon's Mecb . Exercifes. 

Ke'rmes. n.f. 

Kermes is a reundifh body, of the bignefs of a 
pea, and of a brownUh red colour. It contains a 
multitude of little diilinlt granules, foft, and when 
cruftied, yield a fcarlct juice. It till lately was 
underftood to be a vegetable excrefccnce; but we 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal 
parent, filled with a numerous offspring, which are 
the little red granules. Hill* 

Kern. n.f. [an Irifh word.] Irilh foot- 
foldier; an [riih boor. 

Out of the fry of tbefe rake-hell horfeboys, grow¬ 
ing up in knavery and villainy, are their keatn 
fupplied. ^ . Sptnfer. 

Juftice had with valour arm’d, 

Compell’d thefe (kipping kernes to truft (heir heels. 

Sbakefpeare. 

If in good plight thefe northern kerns arrive. 

Then does fortune promift fair. Philips's Britott. 

Kern. n.f. A hand-mill confiding of two 

I neces of ftonc, by which com is ground- 
X is written likewife quern. It is ftill 
ufed in fome parts of Scotland. 

To Kern. *v. n. [probably from kernel , or* 
by change of a vowel, corrupted from 
com *] 

1. To harden as ripened corn. 

When the price of corn fallcth, men break no 
more ground than will fupply their own tom, where¬ 
through it fallcth out that an ill kerned or fftved 
harveft foon emptieth their old Acre. . Caret0. 

2. To take the form of grains; to granu¬ 
late. 

The principal knack is in making the iuke, 
when fumciendy boiled, to kern or granulate. Grew . 

KE'RNEL. n,f. [cypnel, a gland, Saxon; 

karne, Dutch; cerueau , Fr.} 

1. The edible fubftance contained in a (hell* 

As brown io hue 

As baxle-nuts, and Tweeter than the kernels. 

, Sbakefpeare. 

There can be no kernel in thH light nut; the 
foul of this man is his clothes. Sbakefp m 

The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and 
meat, and the (hells for cups. More ,. 

2. Any thing included in a hulk or integu¬ 
ment. 

The kernel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain. 

Can doath a mountain, and o’erfliade a plain. 

Denham. 

Oats are ripe when the draw turns yellow and the 
kernel hard. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

3. The feeds of pulpy fruits. 

I think he will carry this illand home in his 
pocket, and give it his (on for an apple.—And (ow¬ 
ing the kernels of it in the fca, bring forth more 
iflands. Sbakefp. Tevtpeft. 

The apple indofod in wax was as firth as at the 
firft putting in, and the kernels continued white. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

4. The central part of any thing upon 
which the ambient ft rata are concreted. 

A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a 
done. Arbutbnot. 

5. Knobby concretions in children’s flefh. 
To K e'r n e l . *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ripen to kernels. 

In Staffordshire, |Brden-rouncivaIs fown io tbe 
fields kernel weU, and yield a good iacreafe. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Ke'rnelly. adj. [from kernel.] Full of 
kernels; having the quality or refemblancc 
of kernels. 

Kb'rnzlwort* 
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Ke'rhilwort. n. f. [fcre/nUrta.] An 
herb. Alnfw. ] 

Kb'rsey. n. f. [karfaye, Dutch; carnet, 
Fr.] Coarfe fluff. 

Taffeta phrafes, felhcn terms precife, 

1 da forfwear them; and i here protcft. 

Henceforth my wooing mind (hall be expreft 

Id mfTet yeas, and honeft kerjey oocs. Shakrjp. 

His lackey with a linen (lock on one ley. and a 

kerjey boot-hofe on the other. Sbakefp 

The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another 

weaves it into doth, and another into kerjey or feige. 

Hale. 

Thy kerjey doublet fpreadiog wide. 

Drew Cic'ly't eye afide. , a Gay. 

Kest. The prefer tenfc of caft. It is (till 
u fed in Scotland. 

Only that noife lieav'n's rolling circles ktft. 

Fairfax. 

Kestrel* *. f. A little kind of baftard 

hawk. Hanmer. 

His kefrel kind, 

A pleafing vein of glory, vain did find. Fairy Queen. 

Kites and kefirels have a refemblance with hawks. 

Bacon. 

Ketch, n.f. [from caicchio, Italian, a bar¬ 
rel. J A heavy (hip; as a bomb ketch, 

I wonder 

That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial fun. 

And keep it from the earth. Sbakejp. Henry VTI 1 . 

KETTLE. n.f, [cerl, Saxon; ketel, Dutch.] 
A veffel in which liquor is boiled. In 
the kitchen the name of pot is given to 
the boiler that grows narrower towards 
the top, and of kettle to that which grows 
wider. In authors they are confounded. 

The fire thus form'd, fhe lets the kettle no ; 

Like burn ifh'd gold the littlejeether (hone. Dry Jen, 

Kettledrum, n.f [kettle and drum,} A 

drum of which the head is fpread over a 

body of brafs. 

As he drains his draughts of Rbenifh down. 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Sbakejp. Hamlet. 

KEY. *./. [ccb^, Saxon.] 
i. An inilrument formed with cavities cor- 
refpondent to the wards of a lock, by 
which the bolt of a lock is pufhed for¬ 
ward or backward. 

If a man were porter of hell gate, he fhouldhave 
eld turning the key. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

Fortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne'er turns the key to th’ poor. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The glorious ilandard laft to heav'n they fpread. 
With Peter’s keyr ennobled andhiscTOwn. Fairfax. 

Yet feme there be, that by due fteps afpire 
To lay their juft hands on that golden key. 

That opes the palace of eternity. Milton, 

Conteicncc is its own counsellor, the foie mailer 
of its own fecrets; and it is the privilege of our 
nature, that every man fhould keep the key sf his 
own bread. South. 

He came, ind knocking thrice, without delay 
The longiqg lady heard, and turn'd the key. __ DryJ. 

a. An inilrument by which fomething is 
• fere wed i>r turned. i 

Hide the Ary of the jack. ^ Sri'f/i. 

3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 

An emblem without a key to’t, is no more than 
a tale of a tub. . L*Ef range. 

Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, receive a clearer light when com¬ 
pared with this theory, which reprefents every thing 
plainly, and is a key to their thoughts. 

BueCtet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thole who are accuftomedto scaion have got the 
true key of books. Locke. 

4. The parts of a mufical inftrument which 
are ft ruck with the fingers 

Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the 
- fays. Pamela. 
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j. [In mufick.l Is a certain tone whereto 

every composition, whether loug orfhort, 

ought to be fitted; and this key is faid 

to be either flat or (harp, not in refpeft 

of its own nature, but with relation to 

the flat or (harp third, which is joined 

with it. Harris. 

Hippolica, I woo'd thee with my fword. 

And won thy love doing thee injuries; 

But 1 will wed thee in another key. 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Sbakefpeare. 

But fpeak you with a fad brow } Or do you play 
the flouting Jack? Come, In what key (hall a man 
take you to go in the fong? Sbakefp. 

Not know my voice! Oh, time’s extremity! 

Had thou fo crack'd and fplitted my poor tongue 
In fev’n (hort years, that here my only Con 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

6. [Kaye, Dutch; ouai, French.] A bank 
railed perpendicular for the eaic 
and unlading (hips. 

A key of fire ran along the (bore. 

And lighten'd all the river with a blase. Dryden. 

7. Key cold was a proverbial expreifion, now 
out of ufe. 

Poor key cold figure of a holy king I 
Pale afhes of the houfe of Lancxfter. Sbakefp. 

Ke'yage. n.f. [from key,] Money paid 
for lying at the key, or quay. Ainfw. 

Ke'yhole. n. f. [key and hole.] ' The per¬ 
foration in the door or lock through 
which the key is put. 

Make doors fad upon a woman's wit, and it will 
out at thecafement; (hut that, and 'twill out at the 
keyhole. Sbakefp. 

1 looked in at the keyhole , and faw a well-made 
man. Taller. 

1 keep her in one room; 1 lock it; 

1% key, took here, is in this pocket; 

The keyhole is that left i Moll certain. Prior, 

Ke'ystone. n.f. [key and fionef] The mid¬ 
dle ftone of an arch. 

If you will add a keyjhne and chaptrefs to the arch, 
let Jthe breadth of the upper part of the hyfione be 
the height of the arch. Moxon. 

Kibe. n.f. [from kerb , a cut, German, 
Skinner ; from kihnve, Welfh, Minfhenjo.] 
An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel can fed by the cold. 

If 'twere a kibe , 'twould put me to myjlipper. 

Shake/p. 

The toe of the peafant comes fo near the heel of 
our courtier, that it galls his kibe. Sbakefp. 

One boailed of the cure, calling them a few kibes. 

kVifeman. 

Ki'bed. aij. [from kibe.] Troubled with 
k ibes: as, kibed heels. 

To KICK. *u. a. [kanchen, German; calco, 
Lat.] To ftrike with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the 
foot that kicks him, and kifs the hand that (Irikes 
him. South. 

It anger'd Tupvnire once upon a day. 

To fee a footman kick'd that took his pay. Pope. 

Another, whofc fon had employments at court, 
valued not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. 

Swift. 

To KICK. n>. n. To beat the foot in anger 
or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have 
commanded t I Sam. ii. 29. 

efburun waxed fat and kicked. Deut. xxxii. 15. 
he do&rinei of the holy Scriptures are terrible 
enemies to wicked men, and this is that which 
makes them kick again ft religon, and fpurn at the 
dottrinea of that holy book. Til/otfon. 

K1C4. n.f. [from thp verb.] A blow with 
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What, are you dumb l Quick, with pour #nfwer§ 

quick. 

Before my foot falutet you with a kick. DryJ. Jnn. 

Ki'cker. n.f. [from kick. ] One who (hikes 
with his toot. -v 

Ki ckshaw, n.f [This word it fuppofed, 
I think with truth, to be only a corrup¬ 
tion of qnelque cho/e, fomething; yet 
Milton fee ms to have underftood it other- 
wife; for he writes it luck/hoe , at if he 
thought it ufed in contempt of dancing.] 

1. Something uncommon; fantaftical; fome¬ 
thing ridiculous. 

Shall we need the monfieurs of Paris to take our 
youth into their flight custodies, and fend them over 
back again transformed into mimickv, apes, and 
kickjhoes t Milton . 

2. A difh fo changed by the cookery that it 
can fcarcely be known. 

Some pigeons, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickjbanvs. Sbakefp. Hemy IV. 

In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour; 

Crefljr was loft by kickjbaws and Coup-meagre. 

Fenton • 

Ki'cksy-wicrsey. n. f [from kick and 
'wince .] A made word in ridicule and 
difdain of a wife. 1 Hanmer. 

He wean htl honour in a box, uofecn. 

That hugs hit kickfy-xuUkfcy here at home. 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Sbakejp. 

Kid. n.f. [kid, Danifh.] 

1. The young of a goat, .1 

Leaping like wanton kids in plcafent fpring. 

Fairy Queen. 

There was a herd of goats with their young ones, 
upon which fight Sir Richard Graham tells, he would 
fnap one of die kids , aod carry him clofe to their 
lodging. kfetton. 

Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 

So Aids aod whelps their fires aod dams exprefs; 
And fo the great I meafor'd by the left. By Jen. 

2. [From ciehwlen , Welfh, a faggot.] A 
bundle of heath or furze. 

Tq Kid. 9/. a. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth kids. 

Ki'dde r. »• f. An engrofler of corn to 
enhance its price. Ainfwortb. 

To KIDNA'P. <v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a 
child, and nap.] To deal children; to 
deal human beings. 

Kid naffer, n. f. [from kidnap .] One 
who deals human beings; a manftealer. 

The man compounded with the merchant, upon 
condition that he might have his child again; for he 
had fmclt it out, that the merchant hirofeif was the 
kidnapper. L' Efrange. 

Thefe people lye in wait for our children, ?nd 
may be contidcred as a kind of kidnappers within 
the law. SpeStater. 

I'DNEY. n.f. [Etymology unknown.] 

, Thefe arc two in number, one on each 

arm figure at kid- 
h is four or five 
fingers, their breadth three, and tbeir 
thicknefs two: the right is under the 
liver, and the left under the fpleen. The 
ufe of the kidneys is to feparate the urine 
from the blood, which, by the motion of 
the heart and arteries, is thruft into the 
emulgent branches, which carry it to the 
little glands, by which the ferofity, being 
feparated, is received by the orifice of the 
little tubes, which go from the glands tp 
the pelvis, and from thence it rune by the 
ureters into the bladder. Quincy, 

A youth laboured under a complication of difeafes, 
from hit mefentery and kidneys. fVif*mau'sSurgery. 
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*. Sort; kind: in ludicrous language. 

Think of that, a man of my kidney, think* f 
that* that am i* fubjefl to heat as butter; a man 
of continual difloluticm -n<r«haw. Sbake/p. 

«. There are million* • the world of this man’s 
kidney, that take up the fame rtfolution without 
no*. , , L’Efiragfj 

Ki'd netbean. ft,/, t pbe/eolur, oo named 

from i ts (hape. ] A leguminous plant. 

Kidney beans are a fort of cod ware, that arc very 
pica fan! wholefome food. Mortimer'* Hujbandry. 

Ri'dnby vetch. \anthillisJ\ }»./• Plants. 
Ki d'neywort. [cotyledon J Ain/w. 
Ki'l dbrkin.xt /. \kindekm, a baby, Dutch.] 

A fmall barrel- 

Make in the kilderkin a great bung-hok of purpofe. 

Bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk it writ; 

But fore thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dry den. 

To KILL, v. a. [anciently To quell \ cpd- 
lar* S^von ; Men. Dutch.] 

1. To deprive of life; to put to death, as 

an agent. 

Dw’ft thou refolve to Ull a friend of mine ? 

Pleafc you. I'd rather kill two enemies. 

Sbake/p. R. III. 

Ye have brought ut forth into this wild erne fa, to 
kill this whole aflembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. 

There wa* killing of )QUng and old# making away 
•f men, women, and childreit. 2 Mae. v. ij. 

2. To deftroy animals for food. 

We’re mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what’s worfe. 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up 

In their afljgn’d and native dwelling-place. 

Sbahe/peare. 

Shall I take my bread, and my flefh that I have 
killed for my (hearers ? 1 Bam. ur. 11. 

3. To deprive of life# as a Caufe or inffru- 
ment. 

' The medicines, if they were ufed Inwards, would 
kill thofe that ule them 5 and therefore they work 
potently, though outwards. ^ Bacon. 

4. To deprive of vegetative or other mo¬ 
tion, or aftive qualities. 

Try with oil-, or barm of drink, lb they be foch 
things »» kill not tb« bough. Bacon'* Natural Hi/. 

Caiharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 
acids, at appears by killing it with fpitrle. 

Eloper on the Humours. 

Ki'llv*. ft./, [from kill,} One that de¬ 
prives of life. 

What fom*w, wbat amazement, what, frame was 

* in Amphialus# when he faw His dear fofter-father 
fold him the killer of his only fon ? * v 1 Sidney. 

Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps I and for the killer kHl, 

When couch'd in dreadful denst Sandy s. 

So rude a time. 

When love mi held fo capital a crime. 

That a crown'd head could no companion fold, 

• Bntdy’d, becaufe the killer had been kind. Witter. 

Ki'll ow. n./ {This feems a corruption of 
coal and low, a flame, as foot is thereby 

. 1 produced.] 1 ^ 1 

Ao eaf|h o( ablackilh or deep ^ lue colour, and 
doubtkfs had its name from kullow, by which name, 
in the North, 'the fifcut or grime on the backs of 
ehimneys is called. Woodward. 

KILN. ar. /, [cyln, Saxon.] A ftoye; a 
fabrick formed for adtnitting'heat, in or¬ 
der to dry or bum things contained in it. 

I*li creep up fAfo the chimney.-There they 

always ufe to dift barge their birding-pieces: creep 
into ihe kiln hole. * Sbakt/p. 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying 
vpon the kiln, there will be gained a bufbel in eight 
#f malt. Bacon. 

Phjficians chuiclime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, and not Hacked. Momm's Meet. Extr. 

To KyLMORY. 1>, a. I ktln and dry.] T o 
dry by means of a kiln. 

The beft way il (0 kllndry them, Mortimer. 

Ki lt for lulled, Sptn/tr. 
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ECi'm bo. adj. [a/chtmlo, Italian.] Crooked; 

bent; arched. 

The kimbo handles (bent with bears-foot carv’d. 

And never yet to tabic have been ferv’d. 

Dry den'* Virgil. 

He obferved them edging towards one another to 
whiiper; fo that John was forced to fit with his arms 
a kimbo , to keep them afundar. Arbutbnot. 

Kin. n,f, feynne, Saxon.] 

1. Relation either of confanguinity or affi- 
• nity. 

You muft ufe them with fit refpedh, according to 
the bonds of nature; but you arc of kin, and fo a 
friend to their perfons, not to their errours. 

Bacon's Advice to Vtlliers. 
TV unhappy Palamon, 

Whom Thefet^s bolds in bonds, and will not free 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. Dry den. 

2. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame 
race. 

Tumultuous wars. 

Shall Iivaith kin, and kind with kind confound. 

Sbake/p. 

The father, mother, and the kin befide. 

Were overborne by fury of the tide. Dryden. 

3. A relation; one related. 

Then is the foul from God 5 fo pagans fay. 

Which faw by nature’s light but heavenly kind. 
Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright ray, 

A citixtn of Hcav’n, to earth confin’d. Davie r. 

4. The fame generical clafi, though perhaps 
not the fame fpecics; thing related. 

The burft 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle. 

Kin to Jove's thunder, fo furpris’d my fenfe, 
l - That I was nothing. Shake/peare's Winter T Tale. 
The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but 
that which it difeovers, being diflblved in a little 
1 hot water, it altogether differing from the ftink of 
the other, being of kin to that of other alcalixate 
| foils. # # Beyle. 

5. A diminutive termination from hind,» 
child, Dutch: as, manikin, minikin, thorn- 
kin, Wilkin, 

KIND. adj. [fromeynne, relation, Saxon.] 

1. Benevolent; filled with general good 
will. 

By the kind Gods, v tia moft ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Sbakefpeare's King Lear . 

Some of the apeienu, like kind .hearted men, have 
talked much* of annual refrigeripms, or intervals of 
-punifhment to the damned, as particularly on the 
great feftivals of the refuire&ioa.and afeenfioa. 

’ ■ • U Smith. 

2. Favourable; beneficent. 

He is kind to the unthankful and evil. 

Luke , vi. 35. 

Kind. *•/• [cynne, Saxon.] 
i. Race; generical clafs. .Kind in Ten to¬ 
rn ck Englifh anfwers to genus t an d/rt 
to /pedes; though this diftinflion, in po¬ 
pular language, is not always obferveq. 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part to opto of 
what nature and force laws are, according to their 
kinds. ■ Hooker. 

AY when the total kind 1 r ^ -»•*• 

Of birds, m orderly array on wing. 

Came fummdrt’d over £den, to receive 
Xheir names -of Thee. Milton's Batadl/t Lojl. 

That bdth are animalia, . n., 1 - . 

-I grant; but ndt ratWalr*; 

For though they do agree in kind, 

Specifick difference we find. Hudibra*. 

God and Nature do not principally concern them- 
feIves in the prcfervaiion of particulars, but kinds 
and companies. South '* Sermons. 

He with his wife were only left behind 
Of pcrifh’d man ; tfiey two were human kind. 

Dryden. 

Some adkof Virtue are common to Heathens and 
Chuffiant ; but I fuppofe them to be performed by 
Chriff ians, after a more fubltme manner than among 
the Heathens: and even when they do not differ in 
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kind from snsval virtues; yet differ in the degrees cf 
petfeflion. ■ Acte? bury 

He, with a hundred arts refin’d. 

Shall rt retch thy conquefts over half the kind. Pope ^ 

2. Particular nature. 

No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thole 
that have been looked upon as mort perfect in theiv 
kind, have been found to have fo many. Baker m 

3. Natural ftate. ‘ 

He did give the goods of all the prifoners unto thofe 
that had taken them, either to take them in kind,ox 
compound for them'. ■ Bacen's Henry VII. 

The tax upon tiHage was often levied in kind upon 
corn, and cailed decumae , or ti the*. . Arbnlbmt m 

4. Nature; natural determination. 

The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. 

And in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. 

Shakefpcakf, 

Some of you, on pure inftinff of nature. 

Are led by kind t* admire your fellow-creature. 

Dryden • 

5. Manner; way. 

Send me your prifoners with the fpeedieft means. 
Or you (hall hear in foch a kind from me 
As will difpleafe you. Sbakefptare'* Henry IV. 

This will encourage induftrious improvements, be- 
caufe many will rather venture in that kind, than 
take five in the hundred. Bacon • 

6 . Sort. It has a flight arid unimportant 

fenfe. .*. • 

a 

Diogenes was alked, in a kind of fcorn. What fva* 
the matter that philosophers haunted rich men, and 
not rich men pnilofophers l He anfwered, Becatifa 
the one knew what they wanted, the other did notj 

Bacon . 

To Kindle, w. a • 

1. To fet on. fire; to light; to make to 

burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfeif; vea, he 
ksndletb it and baketh bread. 1 / xliv. 

I was not forgetful of thofe (parks, which fome 
men’s diftejppers formerly fiudied to kindle in pari 
Laments. King Cbarfeu 

If the fire bums vigoronfly, it » no matter fc y 
what means it was at flrft kindled : there is the fame 
force and the fame refrefhing virtue in it, kindled by 
a (park from 1 flint, as if it were kindled from lhe 
fon. South, 

2. To inflame the paflions; to exafperate | 
to animate; to heat; to fire the mind. * 

I’ve been to you a true and humbk wife; 

At all times to your will conformable ; 

Ever in fear to kindle your dillike. Sbake/p • 

He hath kindled his wrath againft me, and counted 
me as one of his enemies. Job t xix. i t. 

Thus one by one kindling each other’s fire, 

’Till all inflam’d, they all in one agree. Daniel' m 

Each was a caufe alone, and all combin’d 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden m 

To KINDLE. r v. n. \cinnu, Wclfh ; cynt>c- 
lan, Saxon ] T 

1. To catch*fire. r ' * H 

Wiiei^ib ou walkeff through the fire, thou ffialt 
pot be 1mm r, neither * (hall the flame kindle upon 
thee. If. xliii. a. 

2. [From cennan, Saxon.] To bring forth. 
It is ufed of fome particular animals. * 

. Are you native of this place l 
—As the coney that you fee dwells where (he it 
kindled. Sbakr/p • 

Ki'N-Di/gR. rt./, [fropi .kindleJ^ One that 

lights^ one who^ inflamqs. 

Now is the time that rakes their, revels keep. 

Kind levi of riot, enemies of fleep. Qay, 

Kindly. ad<v. [ from kind .] Benevolently ; 
favoufflbly; with good will. 

Sir i'hurio borrows his wit from your ladyfhip’a 
lo<*k.s. bad fpetrit what be borrows, kindly in your 
company. Sbahe/pearc, 

I fometime lay here in Coriolr, 

At a poor man's houfe: he us'd mi kindly. . Sbdk. 

Be kindly . affe£tioned one to another, with bro¬ 
therly love, 10 honour prefer* mg * •« to another. 

Rom. xii. to* 

Hie 
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Hit grief feme pity, others Mime; 

The fatal caufe all kindly feck* Prior. 

Who, with left detignmg ends, 

Kindlier enterUi n their friend*; 

With good words, and count’nance fprightly. 

Strive to treat them all politely. Stuffs. 

Ki'ndlt. adj. [from kind ; probably from 
kind the fuDftantive.] 

X* Homogeneal; congencal; kindred of 
the fame nature. 

This competency I befcech God 1 may be able to 
digeft into kindly juice, that I may grow thereby. 

Hammond. 

Thefe foft fire* 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat. 

Of various influence, foment and warm. 

Temper or nourifh. Milton's Paradi/e Loft* 

2 . The foregoing fenfe feems to have been 
originally implied by this word; but fol¬ 
lowing writers, inattentive to its 'etymo¬ 
logy, confounded it with kind. 

3. Bland; mild; foftenrng. 

•Through all the living regions do’ft thou move,, 
And fcatter’ft where thou goeft, the kindly feeds of 
love. Dryd. 

Ye beav’ns, from high the dewy nedtar pour. 

And in'foft filcnce (bed the kindly (how’r! Pope. 

Ki'ndness. *. f. [from kind. 1 Benevo¬ 
lence; Beneficence; good-will; favour; 
love. 

If there be kindnefs, meeknefs, or comfort in her 
tongue, then is not her huftand like other men. 

Ecelef. mvi. 23. 

Old Lelius profefles he had an extraordinary kind - 
nefx for feveral young people. Collier of Friendjbtp. 

Ever bled be Cytherea*s fhrine. 

Since thy dear-bteaft has felt an eqtfcl wound. 

Since in thy kindnefs my defires are crown’d. Prior. 

Love and inclination can be produced only by an 
experience or opinion of kindneft to us. 

Rogers*i Sermons. 

Kin drib. n. /. [from kind ; cynpene, 
Saxon.] 

1. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna¬ 
tion; confanguinity; affinity. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. 

You keep her cenqueib, jfod extend your own. 

Dryden. 

2. Relation; fuit. 

An old mothy faddle, and the ftirrups of no kin¬ 
dred. * Shak m 

3. Relative. 

I think there is no man fecure 
But the queen’s kindred. Shaktfprare's Richard HI. 

Nor needs thy jufter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaftem kings, who, to fecure their reign. 

Mud have their brothers, Tons, and kindred flain. 

Denham. 

Ki ND rep. adj. Congenial; related; cog¬ 
nate. 

From Tut an Corium he claim’d his birth; 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth. 

From thence aieended to his kindred Ikies 
A god. w Dryden. 

Kink. n.f. plur. from c*w» 

To milk the kine. 

E’er the milk-maid fine 

Hath open’d her eyne. Ben John/n. 

A field I went, amid* the - morning dew. 

To milk my hint. , . Cay. 

KING. n. /. [A contraction of the Teu- 
tonick word tuning, or cyning, the name 
of fovereign dignity. In the primitive 
tongue it ngnifaes ftout or valiant, the 
kings of mod nations being, in the be¬ 
ginning, chofen by the people on ac¬ 
count of their valour and ttrength. Ver - 

/%*"■] 

g. Monarch; fupreme governor. 

The great king of k 

Hath in the table of hisTaw commanded, 

. That thou (halt do no murder. Shakefp , RTtb. III. 
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A fubftitute (hints brightly «s a king, 

Umil a king be by 5 and then his date 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters, Shakefp* Mtr. of Venice. 

True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallows wings ; 
Kings it make gods, and meaner creature* kings. 

Shakefp. 

The king becoming graces. 

As juft ice, verity, te mp* ranee, ft ableneft. 

Bounty, pcrfcv’rance, mercy, lowlinefs. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

1 have no rclifti of them. Sbakefpears*s Macbeth. 
Thus dates were form’d; the name of king un¬ 
known, 

’Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in one: 

*Twas virtue only, or in arts of arms, 

Diftufma bleftings, or averting harms. 

The lame which in a fire the fons obey’d, 

A prince the father of a people made. Pope. 

z. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; 

as prince alfo is. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, kings of Spain, recovered 
the great and rich kingdom of Granada from the 
Moon. Bacon. 

3. A card with the pi&ure of a king. 

The king unlcen 

Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen. 

Pope. 

4. King at Anns, a principal officer at 

arms, that has the pre-eminence of the 
fociety;' of whom there are three in 
number, via. Garter, Norroy, and Cla- 
rencieux. Phil tips. 

A letter under his own hand was lately (hewed me 
by (ir William Dugdalc, king at arms. Hal tern . 

To King. <v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with a king. A word rather 
ludicrous. 

England is Co idly Hng*d, 

Her feeptre fo fentaftically Dome, 

* That fear attends her not. Sbakcfpeare*s Henry V. 

2. To make royal; to raife to royalty. . 

Sometimes am I a king ; * , > 

Then treafon makes me with myfelf a, beggar. 

And fo I am: then cruihiog penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a king; • 

Then am l king'd again. Sbakefpeare'* Richard 11 . 

Ki'ngafple. jt.^ A kind of apple. 

The kingapple is preferred before the jenneting. 

Mortimer, 

KINGCRAFT, ft. f. [king and craft .] The 
art of governing. A word commonly 
ufed by Iting James* 

Ki'ng c u p. n. J. [king and cup. The name 
is properly, according to Gerard, fangcob.] 
The nower, crowfoot. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark graft green, and 
upon his head a garland of bents, kingtnps, and 
maidenhair. Peach . 

Fair is (lie ki nr cup that in meadow blows. 

Fair is the daify that betide her grows. Cay. 

Ki'ngdom. n.f. [from king.] 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories 

fubjeft to a iponarch. 

You're welcome. 

Mod learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom . 

S bakefpeart. 

Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, and the kingdom of Og, king ot 
Bafham. Numb, xxxii. 

2. A different chfs or order of beings. A 
word chiefly ufed among natural ids. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly 
joined, that if you take the to weft of one, and the 
higheft of the other, there will fcarce be perceived any 
difere 


nee. 


Locke. 
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. A region ; a traft. 

The wat’ry kingdom is nb bar 
To flop the foreign ipirits; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Sbakelptare. 

fee ci 


Ki'ng fisher, n.f 
of bird. 


halcyon.] A 


pecies 
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When dew rtfrdhing 00 the paiure fields 
The moon beftows, kingfjhtrs play on (hore. 

May's Virgil. 

Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, ktngfjhers, and water- 
rats, are great enemies to fi(h. Mortimer's Hrfk. 

Ki'nCLIKE. I Tr _». T 

k>Wy. I 4 M 

1. Royal; fovereign; monarchical. 

There we’ll fit 

Ruling in large and ample empery. 

O’er France, and all her sXvno/a. kingly dukedoms. 

Shakefp. 

Yet this place 

Had been thy kingly (cat, and here thy race. 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rcv’rencc thee. Dry den's State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a kingly government, though the people 
were pcrlc&ly free, the ad mi mft ration was in the 
two kings and the ephori. Swift, 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
tyrannical kings, either chofe others tiom a new 
family, or aboklhed the kingly government, and be¬ 
came free dates. Swift. 

2. Belonging to a king; fuitablc to a king. 

Why iieft thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leav’ft the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common ’larura bell? Shakefp. 

Then (halt thou give me with thy kingly hand. 
What hufband in thy power I will command. 

Soak.fpeart. 

3. Noble; anguft; magnificent. 

He was not born to live a fubjeft life, each afoot 
of his bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertain¬ 
ment, fuch a kingly magnificence, foch a kingly heart 
for enterprises. Sidney. 

1 am tar better bom than is the king; 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. 

Shakefp. 

Ki'ngly. adv. With an air of royalty; 
with fuperiour dignity. 

Adam bow’d low; he, kingly , from his ft ate 
ludirt’d nor. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

His hat, which never vail’d to Human pride. 
Walker with rev’rcoce took, and laid afide; 

Low bow’d the reft, he, kingly dtd but nod. 

Dunciad. 

Kingse'vil. n.f. [king and evil.] A fero- 
fulous diftemper, in which the glands ate 
ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes arc frequently a fpecies of the kingfevil', 
and take their beginning from vicious humours in¬ 
flaming the tunica adnata. fVifeman's Surgery. 

Ki'ncshif. n.f. [from king. ] Royalty ; 
monarchy. 

They dciigned and pro poled to me the new-model¬ 
ling of fovereigoty and kingjhip. without any reality 
of power, or without any neccflity of fubjettion and 
obedience. King Charles . 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his seal agaioft 
kingjbip; but when they found out the import urc, 
upon his afpiring to the fame himfelf, he wag pcc- 
fently deferred aod oppofed by them, and never able 
to crown his ufurped greatnefs with the addition of 
that title whaqh he paflionatcly thirlled after. South. 

Ki'ng spear, n.f. f afphedehu .] A plant* 
Ki'ng stone, n.f. \J%uatina~] A fife. 

Ainfwortb • 

Ki'nsfolx. n.f and folk.] Relations; 

thofe who arc of the fame family. 

Thofc lords, fioce their firll grants of thofe lands, 
have bellowed them amongft their kinsfolks. 

Spenfer. 

My kimfo/k have failed, and my familiar friends 
forgotten me. Job, xix. 14. 

Ki'nsman. n, f. [ktn and man.] A man 
of the fame race or family. 

The jury he made to be chofen out of their near- 
eft kinf men, and their judges he made of their own 
father*. Spenfer4 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem’d, 

Wham kinfmett to the crown the heralds deem’d. 

Dryden. 
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Let me fttnd deluded from my righfi - 
Hobb’d of my k inf man'* arms, who firlt appear’d 
in fight. Dry den'* Fable*. 

There is a branch the Medici* in Naples: the 

bead of it has been Owned as a kinfmajt by the great 

duke, and ’ti$ thought will fuccecd to his dominions. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Kinswoman, n.f. [kin and woman .] A 
female relation. . 

A young noble lady, near kinfwoman to the fair 
Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither. Sidney. 

The duke was as much in love with wit as he 
was will) his kinfwoman. Denuids Letters. 

Kirk. n.f. [cypce, Saxon; **£«*«.] An 
old word for a church, yet retained in 

Scotland. 

Home they batten the polls to dight. 

And all the kirk pillars, ere day light. 

With hawthbnrbuds, and fweet eglantine. Spenfer. 

Nor it it all the nation hath theft fpots. 

There is a church as well as kirk of Scots- 

Cleave/and. 

What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
that the other contemns, defpiting the kirk jjovern- 
xnent and difciplioe of the Scots. King Charles. 

Ki'rtle. n.f. [cyprel, Saxon.] An upper 

garment; a gown. 

All in a kirtle of difcolourcd fay 
He clothed was. . fairy Queen. 

Whal ftuff wilt thou have a kirtle oi ? Thou 

(bait hare a cap to-morrow. 

Shakefpeare*i Henry IV. 

Thy gowns, thy flioes, thy beds of rofes. 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy pofies, 

’Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten. 

In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. 

TV KISS. <v. a. [ cujan , Welch; *vv.] 
i; To touch with the lips. 

Bur who thofe ruddy lips can mife. 

Which blefled (till themfclvcs do kift. 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kift her lip* 

W ith fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo'd. 

Shakefpeare** Taming of the Shrew. 

Their lips were four red rofes on a italk. 

And in the fummer beauty kifdd each other. 

Shakefpeare. 

To treat with fondnefi. 

The hearts of Princes kift obedience, 

So much they love it $ but to ftubborn fpirits. 

They fwell and grow as terrible as ftorms. Sbakefp. 

3. Tt> touch gently. 

The moon mines bright: in fuch a night as this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kift the trees. 

And they did make no noife. 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Kit*, n.f. [from the verb.} Salute given 
by joining lips. 

What feme had I of her ftol'n hours or fuft? 

1 found not Calfio’s kijfes on her lips. Sbak. Othello . 

Upon my livid lips bellow a ki/s: 

O envy not the dead, they fcpl not blifs I ' Dr\den . 

Ki iSER. n.f. [from kift.] One that iifps. 

Kl'tS INC CRUST, n. /. [kijfing and Craft .] 

Cruft formed where one loaf in the oven 
touches another. 

Tlftfe bak'd with kiffngcrufts, and thofe 
Brought him fmall beer. King's Cookery. 

Kit. n.f. \kitte , Dutch.] 

1. A large bottle. Skinner. 

2. A fmall diminutive fiddle. 

*Tis kept in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a 
dancing-matter's kit. Grew** Mufeeum. 

3. A fmall wooden vefTc! in which JNew- 
caftle falmon is fent up to town. 

KI'TCHEN. ». /. [kegin, Wellh; keg, 
Flemilh; cycene, Saxon; cuiftne, French; 
cucina, Italian; kyfben, Erf. j The room 
in a houfe where the provifions are 
cooked. 

VoL» 1 , 
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Theft being culpable of this crime, or favourers 
of theijr friends, which are fuch by whom their 
kitchen* are feme times amended, will not fuller any 
f«ch rtatute to pafs. Spenfer. 

Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go 
about the building of an houfe to the Cod of heaven, 
with no other appearance than if his end were to 
rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his own ufc. 

Hooker. 

He was taken into ftrvice in his court to a baft 
office in his kitchen j fo that he turned a broach that 
had worn a crown. Bacon . 

We fee no new built palaces afpire. 

No kitchen* emulate the vcltal fire. Pope. 

Ki'tchengard £n. n.f. [kitchen and gar¬ 
den .] Garden in which efeutent plants 
are produced. 

Cardens, if planted with fuch things as are fit for 
food, arc called kitebengardent. Bacon. 

A kitebmgarden is a more pleafant fight than the 
finett orangery. Spoliator. 

Ki't chenmaid. n.f. [kitchen and maid.] A 
maid under the cookmaid, whofe bufinefs 
is to clean‘the utenfil$ of the kitchen. 
Ki't ch e n St u ff. n. f. [ kitchen and ftuff.] 
r i he fat of meat feummed off the pot, 01 
gathered out of the dripping-pan. 

As a thrifty wench ferapes kitcbenjluff. 

And barreling the droppings and the inuff 
Of watting candles, which in thirty year, 

Rcliquely kept, perchance buys freddtng cheer. 

Donne. 

Infixed of kitebenftuff fome cry 
AgofpeUpreaching mjuiltiy. Hudlbras. 

Ki'tchenwench. n.f. [kitchen an Aivincb.] 

Sculliou; maid employed to clean the 

inftruraents of cookery. 

Laura to his lady was but a kltcbetrwrncb. Sbak . 

> Roalting and boiling leave to the kitcbenwench. 

Swift. 

K \ 9 r chsn won k. n. f. [kitchen and work.] 
Cookery ; work done in the kitchen, 
j Kite. n.f. [cyza, Saxon; milvus.] 
i. A bird of prey rhat infefts the farms, 
and fteals the chickens. 

More pity that the eagle lb on Id be mew’d. 

While kites, and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Shakefpeare. 

The heron, when (he foareth high, fo as lome- 
times (he is feen to pafs over a cloud, fheweth 
winds; but kites , flying aloft, fhew fair and dry 
weather. Bacon. 

A leopard and a cat feem to differ juft as a kite 
doth from an eagle. Grew. 
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A name of reproach denoting r 

Detcrted kite! thou liett. Sbakejp. 

A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him; 
but if he will madly burn, or childifhly make paper 
kites, oi his deeds, he forfeits his title with his evi¬ 
dence. Government of the Tongue. 

Ki f T£»FooT .n.f. A plant. Ainftworth. 

Ks'tt bk. n.f. [katteken, Dutch. It is pro¬ 
bable that the true lingular is kit , the di¬ 
minutive of cat, of which the old plural 
was kitten, or young cats , which was in 
time taken for the lingular, like chicken. ] 
A young cat. 

That a mare will fboner drown than an horfe. Is 
not experienced; nor is the fame obferved in the 
drowning of whelp* and kitten*. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

It was feratched in playing with a kitten. 

IVifeman. 

Helen was juft fl ip! into bed; 

Her eyebrows on the toilet lay. 

Away the kitten with them fled, 

A* few belonging to her prey. Prior m 

To Kj'tten. *v. n. [from the noun.] To 
bring forth young cats. 

hi 
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At the feme fcafoo, if your mother’s cit 

Had kitten'd, though yourfeif had ne'er been bom. 

Shakefpeare* 

The eagle timbered upon the top of high oak, 
and the cat kittened in the hollow trunk of it. 

L'Efirdngt. 

To Klick. 1zr. [from clack.] 

1. To make a fmall (harp noife. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or deal 
away fuddenly with a fnatch. 

To Knab. <v. a. [knappen, Dutch; knaaf, 
Erfe.] To bite. Perhaps properly to 
bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken; fo that knab and knap 
may be the fame. 

I bad much rather lie knobbing crufts, without 
fear, in my own hole, than be mittrcfs of the world 
with cares. L'If range. 

An afs was wifhing, in a hard Winter, for a !iuie 
warm weather, and a mouthful of frefh grafs to 
knab upon. L'Ejirange. 

7 iKNA ; BBLE. <u. n. [frorp^wi*} 'To bite 
idly, or wantonly; to nibbfe; This word 
is found perhaps no where elfe. 

Horfes will knabble at walls and rats gnaw iron. 

Brown. 

KNACK, n.f. [cnapinje, (kill, Saxbn.] 

1. A little machine; a pretty contrivance; - 
a toy. 

When 1 was young, 1 was wont 

To load my (he with -knacks t I would have 
ranfack’d 

The pedlar’s filken treafury,and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

For thee, fond boy. 

If I may ever know thou doft but (igh 

That thou no more (bait fee this knack , as never 

1 mean thou (bait, we'll bar thee fromfucccflion. 

Shakefpeare. 

This cap was moulded cm a porringer, 

A velvet drth; fie, fie, ’tis lewd and filthy: 

Why *tis a cockle or a walnut (hell, 

A knack , a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare . 

But is’t not prefumption to write verfe to you, 

I Who make the better poems of the two ? 

For all theft pretty knacks that you compofe, 

Alas 1 what are they but poems in,profe I Denham. 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch, with rings and lockets; 

A copper-plate, with almanacks 
Engrav’d upon’t, with other knacks. Hudibra 

1. A rcaainefs ; an habitual • facility; a 
lucky dexterity. 

1 *H teach you the knacks 
Of eating of flax 

And out of iheir nofes % * 

Draw ribbands and pofies. Ben f on f on's Gypfet . 

The knack of fait and loofe partes with tooljlh 
people for a turn of wit; but they are not aware all 
this while of the defperate conferences of an ill 
habit. L'EJhang . 

There is a certain knack in convention that gives 
a good grace by the manner and addrefs. L'EJlrange. 

Knaves, who in full aifcmblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dry den. 

My author has a great knack at ro»rark*: in the 
end tie makes another about our refining in contro- 
verfy, and coming nearer and nearer to the church of 
Rome. . Atltrbury. 

The dean was famous in his time, * 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

3. A nice trick. 

For how (bould equal coV*ur« do the knack f 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? 

Pope. 

To Knack, h. [from the noun.] To 
make a (harp quick noife, as when a luck 

breaks. 

Kna'cke*. ». /. [from knack.] 

1. A maker of fmall work. 


SMtift. 


On* part for plow-right, knacker, and fnwth. 
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Kn ag. if./. [In*/. * wart, DanHh.J It it 

ted : 


Knotty; fct 


Bacon, 


retained in Scotland. A hard 
wood. 

Kka'cgy. <7^*. [from 
with hard rough knots. 

Knap. n.f. [map, Wellh, a protnbefance, 
or; broken piece; cnaep, Saxon, a pro¬ 
tuberance.] A protuberance, swelling 

prominence. 

r You (bill foe many fine feats fet upon a k*apo\ 
■round, environed with higher hills round about it* 
whereby the heat of the fun is pent in, and the 
ga thcred as in troughs. 

To Knap. *>. a. [ knaffxn, Dutch.J 

1. To bite; to break ihort. 

He knatpetb the fpear in funder. Common Prayer. 
He will knap the fpcars a-pieces with his teejh^ 

2. [ Knaap, Erfe.] To ftrike fo as to make 
a (harp noife like that of breaking. ^ 

Knap a pair of tongs fome depth ia a veftl oJ 

water, and you (ball hear the (bund of the tongs. 

Bacon*t Natural Hifioiy. 

Te Knap. v. n. To make a fhort lharp 
noife. , _ , 

I reduced the (boulders fo foon, that the ftanders- 

bv heard them knap in before they knew they were 

fr tfeman . 

out- J -% 

Kna'fbottl*. n.f [fapaver fpumeum. J 

A plant. « * 

To Kna'pplb- <v. n. [from knap.] Tobrcak 

ofl' with a lharp quick noife. 

Kva'psack. n.f. [from knappx, to eat. I 
The bag which a foUier carries on his 

back ; a bag of pro', ifions. 

The conftitutions of this church fhaH not be re¬ 
peated, "till I fee more religious motives than foldicrs 

carry in their knapfack *. 

If you are for a merry jaunt* I'll try for once who 
can foot it fartheft: there art hedges in Summer, 
and barns in Winter: I with my knapfack , and 
you with your bottle it vour back: we 11 leave 
honour to madmen, and riches to knaves, and trawl 
till we come to the ridge of the world. Dryden. 

Knapweed. »./• \Jacea, Latin.] 
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Heft 1 ! no knavery* Set to beguile the o“J folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads together. 

J , Sbakefpeare. 

If 1 thought it were not a piece of honeftyto 

acquaint the king withal, I would do it, 1 hold it 

the more knavery to conceal it* __ 

Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The cunning courtier (houid be flighted too. 

Who with dull knavery makes fo much ado; 

•Ti;l the (hrewdfbol by thriving too too Ml, 

Like /&4~op’s fo* becomes a prey at Uft. Dryden. 

. Mifchicvous tricks or practices. In the 
following pa flag c it feems a general term 
for any thing put to an ill ufe, or per¬ 
haps of trifling things of more coft and 

ufe. 

We'll reveal it as brasely as the beft, 

*With amber bracelets, beads, and all this * n f' v ry . 

Sbakefpeare. 

CnaVish. adj. [from knave.] 

[. Difhoneft,- wicked; fraudulent. 

'Til foolifh to conceal it at all, and knavjjb to dc 

Pope's Letters. 
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Knare. n . f [ kttor , German.] 
knot. .. , . 

A cake of feurf lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly ftubs inftead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and knaves deform'd and old, 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden 

KNA*VE. n.f [cnapa, Saxon.] 
i. A boy; a male child, 
i. A fervant. Both thefe are obfolete. 

For as the moon the eye doth ofcafe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight* 

Yet hath fir fun the greater praifc, 

Bccaufe from him doth come her light; 

So if my man muft praifes have. 

What then muft I that keep the knave. 

He cats and drinks with his domeftick flavet; 

A verier hind than any of his knaves. 

3. A petty rjifeal; a fcoundrel; a dilhoncft 

fellow. . ,, 

Moft men rather brook their being reputed knaves, 

than for their honefty be accounted fools; knave, in 
the mean time, pafling for a name of credit. South. 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be 
Crafty knaves, there’s equity againft both. 

la ftjFfOtfgf* 

An honeft man may take a knave's advice; 

But idiots only may be coaen’d twice. J>yden. 
Sec all our fools afoiring to be knaves. _ Pope. 

4. A card with a ioldicr painted on it. 

For 'twill return, and turn 1* account. 

If we are brought in play upoo't. 

Or but by calling knave get in, ^ 

What paw'r can binder ui to wm! ttxamras. 

Ki» 7 very. n.f. [from knave.'] 

1. Dilhoncftji tucks j. potty wlH"" 


it from friends. 

2. Waggifli; nufehievous. 

Here (he comes curft and lad | 

Cupid is a kaavijb lad* 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Kna'vishly. adv* [from hravijb.] 

1, DUhoncftly; fraudulently. 

2. Waggifhly ^ mifehievoufly. 

To KNEAD, v. a. [enzeban, Saxon; kneden, 

Dutch ] lo beat ormingle any (luff or 
fubflance. It is fcldotn applied in po¬ 
pular language but to the aft of making 
oread. 

Here’s yet in the word hereafter, the knendiag, 

the making of the cakes, and the heating of the 

oven. Sbakefp . 

It is a lump, where all beafts kneaded be, 

Wifdom makes him an ark, where all agree. Donne. 

Thus kneaded up with milk the new-made man 

His kingdom o'er nis kindred world began; 

‘Till knowledge mifapply'd mifonderftoed. 

And pride of empire, lour'd his balmy blood. 

Dryden. 

One pafte of flefo on all degrees beftow'd. 

And kneaded up alike with moift'oing blood. 

Dryden. 

Prometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, fea- 

foned it with fomc furious particles of the lion. 

Add]fen's Spectator. 

No man ever reapt his com. 

Or from the oven drew his bread. 

Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 

That taught them both to fow and knead. Priot . 

The cake (he kneaded was the fav’ry meat. 

Prior. 

Kne'adingtrough. n. f [knead and 
trough.] A trough in which 

of bread is worked together. 

Frogs lhall come into thy kneadingtrongbs. 

Exodus. 

KNEE. n.f. [cneob, Saxon; knee, Dutch.] 

1. The joint of the leg where the leg is 
joined to the thigh. 

Thy royal father 

Was a moft fainted king: the queen that bore dice. 
Outlier upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day (he liv'd. Shakefpeare's MacUtb. 
Scotch (kink is a kind of flrong notmlhment, 

made of the knees and fioewa of beef long boiled. 

Bacon. 

I beg and dafp thy knees. Milton. 

Wearied with length of ways, worn out with toil, 
to lay down and leaning on her knees , 

Invok'd the esufeof all her miferies ; 

And caft her languiftung regards above. 

For help from Heav'n, and her ungrateful Jove. 

Dtyden. 

i. A knee is a piec« of tt nber growing 
crooked, and fo cut that the trunk and 

branch make up an angle. 

$/hxm 


the pafte 


ifc-ditkms art the fmtf 

great pelitiA* of: like to knee timber, that is good 
for ffups that are to be tolled ; but not for building 
houfef, that (ball ftand firm. Bacon. 

To Kne e. «r. <7. [from the noun.] To 
fupplicate by kneeling. 

Go you that hanifli'd him, a milt before his tent 
foil down, and knee the way into hit mercy. 

Sbakefp. Corlolamn. 

Return with her! 

Why, the hot blooded France, that dowMefs took 
Our youngeft born: 1 could as wdl be brought 
To knee his throne, and fquire-like penfion beg. 

Sbakefp. 

Kneed, mdj. [from here.] 

1. Having knees: as in-kneed, 01 out -kneed. 

1. Having joints : as kneed grafs. 

Kne'edeef. adj. [ter and dee/.] 

1. Rifing to the knees. 

2. Sunk to the knees. 

The country peafant meditates no harm. 

When clad with (kins of beads to keep him mmnUi 
In winter weather uncoocem'd be goes, 

Almoft kntedeep, through mise in dumfy (hoes. 

Dryden. 

Kne'edcrass. n.f [gramn gcnkulatnm.] 
An herb. 

K-is E f EHOLM» n.f [aquifolittm.] An herb 

Aiufworth . 

Kne'efan. n.f [tee and pan.] A little 
round bone about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on both fides # 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on ita 
forefrde. Jt is foft in children, but very 
hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patella or mola. Over it pafles the tendon 
of the mufclcs which extend the leg, to 
which it ferves as a pully. Qumcy. 

The kmepan muft be (newn, with the knitting 
thereof, by a fine lbadow underneath the joint. 

Peach am on Drawing. 

To Kneel. n>. n . [from ter.] To perform 
the aft of genufie&ion; to bend th* 
knee. 

When thou do'ft a ft. me biefiing. I’ll kttel down. 

And alk of tbae fotgivcneft. 

Shakefpeart's King Lear. 

Ere I was rifen from the place that (hew’d. 

My duty kneeling, came a reeku $ poll. 

Stew'd in his Katie, half breathing, panting fbrda 
From Goneril, his miftreft, faluuiion. 

Sbakefpeane. 

A certain man kneeling down to him, faid. Lord, 
have mercy upon my fon; for he is lurutklc. 

Matt. xvii. 14. 

As foon as you are deeded, kneel and (ay the 
Lord's prayer. Tty lot's Guide to Devotion. 

Kne'etribute. n.f [ter and tribute. ] 
Genuflexion; worihip or obeifance fhown 
by kneeling. 

Receive from ua 

Kneetribute yet unpaid, proftration vile. Milton. 

Knel. n.f for//, Welfh, a funeral pile; 
cnyllan, to ring. Sax.] The found of a 
bell rung at a- funeral. 

I would not with there to a fairer death. 

And fo his knell is knoll'd. Sbakefp • 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Hark, now I hear them. Sbakefp. 7 ’empeftm 

When he was brought again to tb' bar, to bear 
His knell rung out, his judgement, be was ftirr'd 

W ith fuch an agony, he fweat cxircmeiy. 

Sbakefpeare. 

AH thefe morions, which we faw. 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw: 

Or as a lute, which in moift weather ring* 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her ftringi, Doans. 

Unhappy (lave, and pupil to a bell. 

Which his hours wwk, ae hours do-tri! { 

Unhappy 'till the laft, the kind releafieg kmlL 

Cowley* 
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At dawn poor Stella danc'd aod fung ; 

The am’rou* youth around her bow'd; 

At night her fatal kueU was rung * 

1 faw, and kifiM he, in her fhrowd. 

K new. The preterite of know. 

Knife, n.f. plur. knhvet. [emp, Saxon ; 
knifft Danifh.] An inftrument edged and 
pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani¬ 
mals killed. 

Come, thick night. 

And pall thee it the duo nod fmoke of bdl. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. 

Shakefpeare. 

Bleft oowen, forbid thy tender life 

Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. Crafbaw. 

The (acred jpriefts with ready knives bereave 
The heart of life, and in full bowls receive 
The (beaming blood. Dryden's JBn. 

Ev'n in his deep he ftarts, and fears the knife. 
And, trembling, is hie arms takes hie accomplice 
wife. Dryden. 

Pain is not to the knife that cuts us: but we call 
it cutting ia the knife, aad pain only u» ourfclees. 

Watt* 

KNIGHT, n. f [embt, Sax. knrekt, Germ, 
a fervant or pupil.] 

I. A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. It wat anciently the cuftora 
to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qnalified to give chal¬ 
lenges, to fight in the lifts, and to per¬ 
form feat* of arms. In England knight* 
hood confers the title of fir: 2%,fir Tho¬ 
mas, fir Richard. When the name was 
not known, it was ufual to fay fir 
knight. 

That fame knight 's own fword ibis is of ysre. 
Which Merlin made. Spenfer. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this forcdulied place. Spenfer. 

When every cafe is Uw is right. 

No (quire in debt, aad no poor knight. 

Sbakefp. King hear. 
This knight ; k*t yet why feoufo I call him 
knight. 

To give impiety to chit revVent Aik ? Daniel. 

Wo (quire with knight did better fk 
In parts, in manners, aad io wit. Hudibras. 

2 » Shakefpeare ufes it of a female, and it muft 
therefore be underftood in its original 
meaning, pupil or follower. * 

Pardon, goddef of the night. 

Thole that flew thy virgin knight ; 

For the which, with fongs of woe, 

Jleund about ha tomb they go. Sbahfpeare. 

j. A champion. 

He fuddenly untie* the poke. 

Which out of itfentfuch a fmoke, 

*be* ail to choke, 
the pother ; 

bo that the knights each other loft. 

And flood as ftill as any poft. Dr ax to* 

Did 1 for this mvowmry bring J ‘ 

To help their knight againft their Join, 

And nufc the ficftfcdhfea i Denham. 

Knight Errant. [chevalier errant.] A 
wandering knight ; one who went about 
in quell of advtntnra. 

lake a bold knight arrant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denham. 

The ancient errant knigkte 
Won all their xniftrefles in fights j 
They out whole giants into frit ten. 

To put them into am’rous iwitte*. Hmdsbrat 

Kitiokt Errantry, [from knight errant .1 

The character or manners of wanderinr 
knights, • 

That Which with the vulgar paflei ft, course fr 

n birdbfort of knight errantry, (bating outmdkfe 

encounters. Norris 

Kvight of the Pi, A hireling evidence; 




avottrs came 
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a knight dubbed at the whipping poft, or 
pi lloty. 

There arc knights rf the pjl, and holy cheats 
enough, to fwear the truth of the broadeft contra¬ 
dictions, where pious fraud* (ball give them an ex¬ 
traordinary call. South. 

Knights of the Shire . One of the repre 
fentatives of a county in parliament: he 
formerly was a military knight, but now 
any man having an eftate in land of fix 
hundred pounds a-year is qualified. 

To Khight. *v. a, [from tne noun.] To 
create one a knight, which is done by 
the king, who gives the perfon kneeling 
a blow with a fword, and bids him rife 

thick upon him: the next St. 
George’s day he was knighted. Wotton. 

The lord prote&or knighted the king j and im¬ 
mediately the king flood up, took the fword from 
the lord proteftor, and dubbed the lord mayor of 
London knight. Hayward. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles 
One knighted Blackmose, and one pen Con'd Quarles. 

Pope. 

Kmtghtlt. adv. [from knight.] Refit- 
ting a knight; bdeeming a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition 
that a more knightly combat (hall be performed be¬ 
tween us. - Sidney. 

How dares your pride prefume agafofl my laws: 

As in a lifted held to tight your cauic: 

Uiufk’d the royal grant, no marihal by, 

A-s knightly rites require, nor judge to tiy. Dryden. 

Knighthood, n. f. [from knight.] The 
character or dignity of a knight. 

The (Word which Merlin made. 

For that his nourfling, when he knighthood (wore. 
Therewith to docn his foes eternal fmart. 

Fairy Queen. 

Speak mdy on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 
Aod fo defend thee Heaven and tby valour. 

. Shakefpeare. 

Is this the fir, who fame waft* wife to win, 

A knighthood bought, togoa-wooing in • Ben Jortf. 

If you need* mult write, write C* far's praife. 

You ’ll gain at leaft a knighthood or (he bays. Pope. 

KNi'GHTLrss. adj. [from tmgi/.] Uabe- 
coining a knight. Obfolete. 

Arife, thou curled mifeveaat. 

That haft with knight left guile, sod treacherous 
train. 

Fair knighthood iouliy fbaned. Fairy Quern. 

To KNIT. *v. a. preter. knit or knitted. 
[outran, Saxon. J 

1. To make or unite by texture, without a 
loom. 

Bleep, that knits op the rtwlf'd fleeve of cam. 

The birth of each day's fife, fore labour's barh, 

BaJm of hart minds. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

A i hou U od Cupids in thole curls do tit $ 

Thofc curious net* thy (lender finger* knit. Waller. 

2. Totye. 

( Send for she county { go tall him of this; 

I'll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 

„ ■ • . . __ . Shakefpeare. 

3 * To join; to nnite. This was formerly 

a word of extenfive ufe; it is now lefs 
frequent. 

H « gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 

Aod knitting all his force, got one hand free. 

Thefe, mine enemies, are all knit up Spenfcr. 

In their diftraOjoes: they art in my power. Sbakefp. 

O kt the vile world end,. 

And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav'p together f 
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This royal hand and mine are newly knit. 

And the conjunction of our inward fouls 

d tn league. Sbake/f. Kwr Jei*. 

By the flmptjcity of Venm* doves. 

By that which knittetb fouls, and profpers loves. 

If ye become peaceably, mine heart (hail‘d knit 
unto you. i Cbron. xii. , 7 . 

n**t their hearts might be comforted, being knit 
together in love. CnL ii. t. 

Wedoth fundamentally and mathematically de- 
monftrate the tirmeft knittings of tbe upper timbers^, 
which nuke the roof. Wotton's Architecture. 


Lay your highnefi* 

Commaad upon me * to the which my duties 

Are wNh * moft iadifloluHc lyt 

| i knit, SMtff. Mat 

i a it lied by Micro sot 
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ride and impudence, in fa&jon knit, 

Ulurp the chair of wit! Ben Jotfon't New Inn*. 
Ye knit my heart to you by a (king this queftion. 

Thcfc two princes were agreeable to be joined in 
Qiarnage, and thereby knit both realms into one. 

... Hayward. 

Come, kmt hands, and beat the ground, 

In a light fantaftick round. Miltcn. 

Cod gave fevcral abilities to feveia! perfons, that 
each might help to fupply the publick needs, aod, 
by joming to fill up all w ants, they be knit together 
by juftjcc, as the parts of the world are by nature. 

% Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 
Nature cannot knit the bodes where the parts are 
under a difeharge. Wifeman's Surgery. 

4. To con trad. 

What are the thought* that knit thy brow In 
frowns. 

And turn thy eye* fo coldly on thy prince ? 

. Addifon. 

5. To fic up. 

He faw heaven opened, and a certain veffcl de¬ 
fending unto him, as it had been a great fheet, kn:r 
at the four comers,and let down to the earth. 

v ASs t x. 11. 

7 #Knit, #. 
i. To weave without a loom. 

A young (faepherdctii knitting and Urging: her- 
voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands 
kept time Co her voice's mulick. Sidney. 

Make die -world diftinguifo Julia's foa 
Prom the vile offspring of a *niU, that fit* 

By the lown-waU, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

2. To join; to dole j to unite. Not ufed. 

Our fever'd navy too 

Have knit again;, and float, threatening tnoft fea-like. 

Shakefpeare. 

Knit. n.f. [from the verb.] Texture. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blhe coat* . 
bruib'd, aod ftieir garters of an inditiuttit knit. 

V I - Shakefpeare. 

Knittir. #r. fi [from kmt.] One who 
weaves or kuits. 

The fpinfters aod the knitters in the fun. 

And the three maids that weave their thread with 
bones. 

Do ufe to chant it. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Kni'i-tingneedle. n.f. [knit and needle.] 

A wire which women ufe in knitting. 

v He gave her a cuff on the ear, (he would prick 
him with her knittingnecdle. 

Arbuthmt's John Bull. 

Kni'ttl*. n. f. [from knit.] A firing 

that gathers a purfe round. Airfworth. 

KNOB, n.f [ensep, Saxon; kmop % Dutch.] 

A protuberance; any part bluntly fifing 
above the reft. 

Juft before the entrance of the right auricle of the 
heart is a remarkable knob or bunch, raifed up from 
the fubjacent fat. Ray. 

Knobbed, adj. [from kxeh.] Set with 

knobs; having protuberances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed 
at the top, and knobbed or tuberous at tbe botto 

d 

KWfiBiNflSs. n.f [from knobby.] 
quality of having knobs. 

Kno'bbt* adj. [from knob.] 

1. Full of knobs. 

2. Hard; ftubbom* 

* 2 U Th+ 
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The informer* continues in a knobby kind •? oJ»- 
ftioacy, tefoWtug fltill to conceal the name* ot the 

.author*. HoVHt - 

To Knock. nt. *. [cnucian, Saxon; cnoce, a 
blow, Welfh.] 

i. To clath; to be driven fuddenly to¬ 
gether. , . , 

°Any hard body thrift forward* by Another body 

. contiguous, without knocking* giveth no noitc. 

bacon's Natural Htfiory* 

They may fay, the atom* ot the chao* being ta- 
rioufly moved according to thi* eatholick law, mult 
need* knock and interfile. Bent ey. 

2* To beat, as at a door for admittance; 

commonly with at. 

Villain, 1 fay, kncck me at thi* gate, 

And rap me well ; or Til knock your knave * pate. 

r Shake!pc are. 

Whether to knock again A the gate* of Rome, 

Or rudely vifit them in parts remote. 

To fright them, ere denroy. Sbakefp. Coridanus. 

1 bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get him for my heart to do it. 

Sbakefp care. 

For harbour at a thoufand door* they knock d* 

Not one of all the tfipufand but was lock’d. Dry Jen. 

Knock at your own bread, and afle your foul. 

If thole fair fatal eye* edg’d not your fword. Dryden . 

To Knock under. A common expreffion, 

which denotes that a man yields or fub- 
mits. Submiffion is expreffed among good 
"fellows by knocking under the table. 
Followed commonly by a particle : as, to 
knock up* to roufe by knocking; to knock 

down, to fell by a blow. 

Tj Knock. *v. a. 

i. To afieft or change in any refpect by 

blows. 

•Slow do you mean removing him r 
Why, by making him incapable of Othello * place ; 
knocking out his brains. Sbakefp .Othello. 

He that has his chains knocked off* and the prilon 
door* fet open to him, i* perfe&ly at hberty. Locke. 

Time was, a fober Englilhman would knock 
v His fenrants up* and rife by five o’clock ; 

Inftrua hi* family in ev’ry rule. 

And fend his wife to church, his ton to fchool. rope. 

, To daih together; to ftrike; to collide 
with a fhatp noife. ... 

So when the cook faw my jaws thus knock it. 

She would have made a pancake of my PJ* ket *. , 

Cleave land . 

At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’d his 

breaft ; 

On the hard earth the Lycian knock *d hh head. 

And lay lupine; and forth ihe fpirit fled. Dryden. 

•Tis the fport of ftatefmen. 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together. 

And fall by one another. Row* 

To Knock do*wn. To fell by a blow. 

He began to knock down his fellow-citisens with 
a great deal of seal, and to fill all Arabia with blood-- 
feed. Add,Jon. 

A man who is grot in a woman’* company, ought 
to be knocked down with a club. Clariffa . 

4. To Knock on the head, . To kill by a 
blow; to deftroy. 

He betook himfelt to his orchard, and walking 

there was knocked cn the bead by a tree. South. 

Ereefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on 

the head * or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong- 

water-fhop, burn* him down to the ground. 

Grew 9 * Cojmol* 

'Knock. n. f. [from the verb.] 

I. A fudden ftroke; a blow. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the 
earth fhould wave them from a knock perpendicu¬ 
larly dirc&cd from a body in the air above. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Ajax belabour* there an harmlef* ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon fed* the knocks. 

Dryden. 

A loud ftroke at a door for admiflion. 
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• Ouifcard, In hi leatkcm frock. 

Stood ready, with hi* thnee-repeated knock s 
Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate _ 

Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden*s Boccace . 

Kno'cker. n.f. [from 

1 . He that knocks. 

2. The hammer which hangs at the door 

for ft rangers to ftrike. 

Shut, thut the door, good John! faiigu’d, I Bid, 
Tie up the htacker > fay I’m lick. I’m dead. rope. 

To Knoll. <v. a* [from knell.] To ring 

the bell, generally for a funeral. 

Had I as many fon* a* I have hai p, 

I would not wilb them to a faifer death 
1 And fo hi* knell is knoll* d. Sbakefp. Market . 

To Knoll. *v. n . To found as a bell. 
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If ever you have look'd on better days. 

If evet been where bells have knoll'd to church. 

Shakrfpeare. 

Knoll, rt.f. A little hill. Ainfworth. 

K n o p. n.Jm [A corruption of knap . ] Any 
tufty top. Ainjhvorih . 

Knop. n.fm [ rannncnlm .] A flower. 

Knot, n . f. [cnotra, Saxon; knot* Ger¬ 
man ; knutte , Dutch; htotle , Erfe.J 

1. A complication of a cord or firing not 
eafily to be difentangled. 

He found that Reafon's felf now reafons bound 
To fallen knots* which fancy firft had found. 

Sidney • 

A* the fair vcftal to the fountain came. 

Let none be ftartled at a veftal’s name. 

Tir’d with the walk, foe laid her down to reft; 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft, 

To take the freftmefs of the morning air. 

And gather’d in a knot her Rowing hair. Addifon. 

2. Any figure of which the lines frequently 
interfect each other. 

Carden knots* the fret* of houfes, and all equal 
figures, pleafe : wherca* unequal figure* are but de¬ 
formities. Bacon. 

Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 

I* full of weed*, her faireft flowers choked up. 

Her knots disorder'd. Sbakefp . Rickard IT. 

It fed 

Flow'r* worthy paradife, which not nice art 

In bed* and curious knots* but nature boon. 

Pour'd forth profufe on hill and dale, and-plain. 

Milton. 

Their quarter* are contrived into elegant knots, 

adorned with the moll beautiful flower*. More. 

Henry in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Pad half-expre&’d, and half-conceal’d hi* flame 

Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 

Crew with the year, and widen'd with the .hark, 

Vemis had heard the virgin's foft addrefs. 

That, as the wound, the paflion might increafe. 

Prior . 

3. Any bond of affociation or nnion. 

Confirm that amity 

With nuptial knot* ifihou vouchsafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Richmond aim* 

At young Elizabeth, my brother’* daughter. 

And by that knot look* proudly on the crown. 

Skakeffears. 

1 would he had continued to his country 
A* he began, and not unknit himfclf 
The noble knot he made. Sbakefp. Ccrlolanus. 

Why left you wife and children, 

Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love ? 

Sbakefp . 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perfuade. 

In this dofe knot* the fmalleft loofenefs made. 

Cowley. 

4. A hard part in a piece of wood catifed 
by the protuberance of a bough, and 
confequently by a tranfverfc direction of 
thfc fibres. A joint in an herb. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved 
to no ufe, being a crooked piece of wood, and foil of 
knots* he hath carved it diligently, when he had 
nothing clfe to do. Wifd. 
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Sueh knots and croflhd* of grain 1 * objected hero, 
as will hardly fuffer that form, which they cry up 
here as the only juft reformation, to go on lb fmoothly 
here as it might do in Scotland. Ling Charles . 

, Difficulty; intricacy. 

A man fhall be perplexed with knots and pro¬ 
blem* of bufinefs, and contrary affairs, where the 
determination it dubious, and both parts of the 
contrariety feem equally weighty ; fo that, which 
way foever the choice determine*, a man is fore to 
venture a great concern. South's Sermons . 

6. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 
affairs. 

When the difoovery wa* made that the king wat 
living, which wa* the kn 6 t of the play untied^ the 

reft is fhutup In the compafioffbmc few lines, 

Dryden* s Dstfrefnoy , 

A confederacy; an affociation; a in 
band. 
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Sbakefp. Merry Wives Hind for. 
What is there here in Rome that can delight thfe ? 
Where not a foul, without thine own foul knot* 

But tears and hate* thee.* Ben Jcnfon's Catalina. 

A knot of good-fellow* borrowed a fum of money 

of a gentleman upon the king’s highway. 

6 L'Eftrmnge. 

I am now with a knot of his admirers, who 
snake requclt that you would give notice of the 
window where the kuight intends to appear. 

Addifon's SpeQator. 

8. A clutter; acollc&ion. 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in the 
iky, which is a meeting or knot of. a number of 
fmail (tars, not feen a funder, but giving light toge¬ 
ther. ^ Bacon's Effays . 

In a pi&ufe, betides the principal figures which 
compofe it, and are placed in the midll of it, there 
are lefs group* or knots of figures difpofed at proper 
diftances, which are parts of the piece, and feem to 

carry on the fame deiign in a more inferior manner. 

1 Dryden. 

To Knot. n>. a. [from tkc noun.] 

1. To complicate in knots. 

Happy we who from fuch queens are freed,- 
That were always telling beads ; . 

But here’s a queen when (he ride* abroad 

Is always knotting threads. SeJJey* 

2. To intangle ; to perplex. 

3. To unite. 

The party of the papifts in England are becoma 
snore knotted* buth in dependence towards Spain, and 
amongft themfelves. Bacon . 

To Knot, v- n. 

1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege¬ 
tation. 

Cut hay when it begins to knot. 

Mortise's ihtfbandry, 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kno'tberrybush. ». /. [chametmhrus.] 

A plant. Ainfworth . 

Kno'tgr ASS. n.f. [knot 2nd graft; polygon 
nutn.\ A plant. 

Your minimus of hind’ring kmtgmfs made, 

Sbakefp. 

Kno # tted.<t<#. [from knot.] Full of knots* 

The knotted oek% fhall (bow’r* of honey weep. 

Dryden. 

Kno'ttiness. n*f. [from knotty.] Fulnefs 
of knots; unevenuefs; intricacy; diffi¬ 
culty. 

Virtue was rtprefented by Hercules naked, with 
his lion's fkin and knotted club: by his oaken club 
is (ignified reafon ruling the appetite ; the knottiseefs 

thereof, the difficulty they have that feekafter virtue. 

Pea chant on Drawing • 

Kno'tty. adj. [from knot.] 

I. Full of knots. 

I have feen tempefts, when the (holding winds 

Have nv’d the knotty oaks. 

Shakefpearc's Julius Gaffar. 
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The timber in fome trees, more clean. In Tome 
more knotty: try it by fpeaking at one end, and 
laying the ear at the other; for if it be knotty , the 
voice will not pafs We 1 , ^ Bacon. 

Tho knotty oaks jtbw . lifl’ning branches bow, 

Rofc&tkmon. 

One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm’d with a knotty dub another came. 

Dry Jen's JEn. 

Where the rales with violets once were crown’d, 

Now knotty burn and thorns difgrace the ground. 

DryJtn . 

. Hard; rugged. 

Valiant fools 

Were made by nature for the wife to work with: 
They are their tools } and *tis the (port of llatefmen, 
When heroes knock their knotty heads together. 

And fall by one another. 

Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; embar- 

raffed. 

King Henry, in the very entrance, of his reign, 

met with a point of great difficulty, and knotty io 

folve, able to trouble and confound the wifeft king,. 

Bacon. 

Princes eaercifed (kill in putting intricate quef- 
“ tions, and he that was the beft at the untring of 
knotty difficulties, carried the priae. L'Eft range. 

Some on the bench the knotty laws untie. Dryd. 
They compliment, they fir, they chat. 

Fight o'er the wars, reform the (fate ; 

A thoufand knotty points they dear, 

•Till fupper and my wife appear. 

To KNOW. a . preter. / btrw x 

known* [cnapan, Saxon.] 

1. To perceive with certainty, whether in¬ 
tuitive or difeurfive. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's bufinefs ere it come! Shak. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaule it is 
known with God and with men. Hlfd. iv. 1. 

The gods all things know. Milton. 

Not from experience, for the world was new. 

He only from their caufe their natures knew. 

Denham. 

We doubt not, neither can we properly fay we 
think we admire and love you above all other men: 
there is a certainty in the propofition, and we 
know it. Dryden. 

When a man makes ute of the name of any hmplt 
idea, which he perceives is not underflood, he is 
obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of 
fpecch, to make known what idea he makes it ftand 
for. Locke. 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. 

Ye (hall be healed, and it (hall be known to you 
why his hand is not removed from you. 

s Sam. vi. 3. 

Led on with a defire to know 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 

One would have thought you had known better 

things than to cxpe& a kinducts from a common 
enemy- # V Eft range. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, 
and giving to the whole a new name, whereby to 
know it from tbofe before and after, and diftinguifh 
it ftom every fmaller or greater multitude of unic.. 

Locke. 

4. To recognife. 

What art thou, thus to rail on me, that Is neither 
known of thee, no r knows thee ? Sbakefp. 

They told what things were done in the way, and 
how he was known of them in breaking of bread. 

Luke t uiv, 3$. 

At nearer view he thought he knew the dead. 
And call’d the wretched man to mind. Pint man. 

Tell me how 1 may know him. Milton. 

5. To be no ftranger to; to be familiar 
with. 

What are you ? 

—A moft poor man, made tame to fortune's blows. 
Who, by trie art of known and feeling borrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Sbakefp . King Lear, 

6. To converfe with another fcx. 
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And Adam kntw Eve his wife. 

To Know. <v. n* 

1. To have clear and certain perception; 
not to be doubtful. 

I know of a furety, that the Lord hath fent his 
angel, and delivered me out of the hand of Herod. 

• APIs. 

2. Not to'be ignorant. 

When they know within themfelves they fpeak 
of that they do not well know x they would never- 
thelefs feem to others to know of that which they 
may not well (peak. Bacon. 

Not to know of things remote, but know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no confideratioii that 
will fling our con feiences more cruelly than this, that 
we did wickedly, when wc.knew to have done beiler; 
and chofe to make ourfdves miferable, when we 
underflood the way to have been happy. Tillotpn. 

They might underftand thofe excellencies which 
they blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impofed 
upon by bad pieces, and to know when nature was 
well imitated by the moft able matters. Dryden. 

3. To be informed. 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on our jer¬ 
kins and aprons, and Sir John mud not know of it. 

Sbakefp. 

There is but pne mineral body, that wc know of, 
heavier than common quickfilver. Boyle. 

4. To Know for. To have knowledge of. 

A colloquial expreffion. 

He faid tne water itfelf was a good healthy water; 
but for the party that own’d it, he might have more 
difeales than he knew for. Sbakefp. Henry IV, 

5. To Know of. In Shakefpeare> is to take 
cognifance of; to examine. 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires. 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun. 

For ay to be in a fhady doifter mew’d. Sbakefp . 

Kno'wablb. adj . [from know. ] Cogno- 
fcible ; poffible to be difeovered or un- 
derftood. 

Thefe are refolved into a confefted ignorance, and 
and I fhall not purfue them to their old afylum; 
and yet it may be, there is more knowabU in thefe, 
than in lets acknowledged myfleries. Glanville. 

*Tis plain, that under the law of works is com¬ 
prehended alfo the law of nature, knonvable by 
reafbn, as well as the law given by Moles. 

Locke. 

Thefe two arguments are the voices of nature, 
the unanimous fufirVages of alt reaf beings and fub- 
ftances created, that are naturally knawable without 
revelation. Bentley. 

Rnower. *. f. [from know.] One who 
has (kill or knowledge. 

If we look on a vegetable, and can only fay *tis 
cold and dry, we are pitiful knowers. Glanville. 

1 know the retyeA and reverence which in this 
addrefs I ought to appear in before you, who are a 
general knower of mankind and poetry. Soutberne* 

| Kxo'winc. adj. [from know.] 

1. Skilful; well inftrufted; remote from 
ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a knowing ear. 

That he, which hath our noble father Main, 

Purfu’d my life. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

The knowingtfi of thefe have of late reformed 
their hypothetic. Boyle. 

What makes the clergy glorious is to be knowing 
in their profeflion, unfpotud in their livss, adti*e 
and laborious in their charges. South. 

The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion 
was a teflon which the mere light and di&atcs of 
common reafon, without the help of revelation, 
taught aU the knowing and intelligent part of the 
world. South's Sermons. 

Belli no, one of the firft who was of any confidera- 
tion at Venice, painted very drily, according to the 
manner of his time; he was very knowing both in 
axsbitc&ure and pcifpcftivc. Dryden* 
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All animals of the fame kind, which form a fb* 
ciety, arc more knowing than others. Addfn* 

2. Confcious ; intelligent. 

Could any but a knowing piuder.t cauf® 

Begin fuqh motions and aflign fuch law*? 

If the Great Mind had form’d a different frame. 
Might not your waftton wit the Ijftcm blame, 

B/nc kmort. 

Kno'winc. »• f* [from know*]- Know* 
ledge. 

Let him be fo entertain’d as fiiits gentlemen of 
your knowing to a flranger of his quality. Sbakefp, 

Kn o'wi ng i.y. ad^v. [from knowing.] With 
(kill; with knowledge. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the 
world. More. 

They who were rather fond of it than knowingly 
admired it, r^ht defend their inclination by their 
reafon. Dryden. 

To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as 
often as he entered upon any bufinefs of confequence; 

I fpeak knowingly. Atterbury. 

Knowledge, n.f [from know.] 

1. Certain perception; indubitable appre* 

henfion. 

Knowledge , which is the higheft degree of the 
fpeculative faculties, contifts in the perception of the 
truth of affirmative or negative propofidons. 1 Locke* 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am prefl unto it. 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2* Learning ; illumination of the mind. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith wc fly to heav’n. 

Sbakefp. 

3. Skill in any thing. 

Shipmen that have knowledge of the lea. Kings. 

4. Acquaintance with any fa& or perfon. 

The dog iUaight fawned upon his nufler for old 
knowledge. Sidney. 

5. Cognifance; notice. 

W hv have 1 found grace in thine eyes, that thou 
fhould it take knowledge of me, feeing 1 am a ftranger ? 

Ruth. 

A Hate’s anger fhould not take 
Knowledge either of fools or women. Ben Jonfin. 

6. Information; power of knowing. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated 
her pardori, or knowledge why (he was cruel. Sidney. 

To Kno'wledcb. <v. a* fnotinufe.j To 
acknowledge; to avow. 

The prophet Hofei tells us that God faith of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me: which 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow; for though they be ordained by 
bis fecret providence, yet they are not knowledged 
by his repealed will. Bacon's Holy War. 

To Knubble. *v. a. [knipler, Danifh.J 
To beat. 1 Skinner. 

KNLI'CKLE. n.f. [cnucle, Saxon; knockle t 
Dutch.] 

1. The joints of the fingers protuberant 
when the fingers clofe. 

Thus often at the Temple-ftaire we’ve fecit 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien. 

Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood. 

With knuckles bruis’d, and face befmear’d in blood. 

Garth. 

2. The knee joint of a caff. 

Jelly, which they ufed for a reftorative, is chiefly 
made of knuckles of veal. Bacon's Na ural Hif , 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have Joints or knuckles , as it wefe 
flops in their germination: as gillyflowers, pinks, 
and corn. Bacon. 

To Knu'cklb. *u. n* [from the noun.] To 
fubmit: I fuppofe from an odd cuftoro 
of finking the under fide of the table 
with the knuckles, in confcfiion of an 
argumcntal defeat. 

Kxu'cxled 
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Kit u'ckled. * dj . [from knuMt *] Jointed. 

TTw red or cane ita watry plant, and grtvweth 
not but in the water, it hath thefe properties, that it 
It hollow, and it it ktntekftd both folk and root j 
that, being dry, it U note hard and fragile than 
Other wood $ mat it putted* forth no bought, though 
fifty out of one root* Bacom's Nat. Hip. 

Kwurp. M. /. [perhaps corrupted from 
kaavem ol the fame with chuff.\ A lout. 
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An old word preferred in a rhyme of 
prediction. 

The country hntfftf Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

With clubs and clouted (boon, 

Shall fill up Du&ndalt 

With (laughter'd bodies icon* Harward. 

Kwuk. 1 *. / [knor, German,] A 

Knvele. l knot; a hard fubftance. 

The ftony nodules found lodged in the ftrsta, are 
called by the workmen hmrt and knots# #Ww. 
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Kowbd for knew. Sft*/**. 

To Kyd. *v. *. [corrupted probably from 

cuSS Saxon.] To know. 

But ah, imjuft and worthWs Colin Clout* 

That kydjl the hidden kinds of many a weed; 

Yet kyifi notone to cure thy fore heart root, 

Whofe rankling wound as ytt doth rifely bleed. 

SfVtfit 


I 


END OF THE FIRST \VOLUME. 
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